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The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 
& S 


THE 


| ful majority of the House stand ready to award the seat 





“ Resolved, That James M. Jackson was not elected asa Representative tothe | 


Fifty-first Congressfrom the Fourth Congressional! districtof West Virginia, and 
is not entitled to the seat; and 


* Resolved, That Charles B. Smith was duly electeda Representative fromthe | 


Fourth Congressional district of West Virginia to the Fifty-first Congress, and 
is entitled to his seat*’— 

Mr. ROWELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am glad that we and the country have at last been 
told the reason for this prolonged resistance to a consideration of this 
election contest. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] tells us 
that it was the intention ot the minority of the Elections Committee to 
consent to the consideration of this case without resort to dilatory tac- 


tics until they read in a Republican newspaper statements purporting | 


to give the actions of the Kepublican caucus and the purposes of the 
Republican side of the House, the statement being substantially that 
it was our intention to go on and force the consideration of all contested- 
election cases before the adoption of rules and thereby strengthen our 





majority without being hampered by rules of procedure other than such | 


as the Speaker might determine as being the rules of general parlia- 
mentary law. And therefore, because of such newspaper statement, 
we have had three or four days of delay in the transaction of public 
business and the country has been regaled with the choicest excerpts 
from the Democratic hand-book of polite expression. [Laughter.] And 
yet the gentleman who stands at the head of the minority of the com - 


mittee admits he was promptly informed by his associates on the com- | 


mittee that there was not a word of truth ir the newspaper statement. | 


Still he prefers to take the report of a newspaper correspondent, who 
was not present at the caucus, to the statement of a colleague who was. 
And this is the justification seriously given to the House and the coun- 
try for the remarkable proceedings witnessed in the House for several 
days past. If the gentleman is satisfied with such an excuse we cer- 
tainly ought not to complain. 

Let me call the attention of the House tosome other newspaper state- 
ments. Months previous to the meeting of this Congress the news- 
papers carried to every section of the country on the authority of the 
Democratic leaders of the House the statement that it was the inten- 
tion of the minority side to resist by every means known to parlia- 
mentary law the unseating of any Democratic member whose seat was 
contested, and that, too, without reference to the right or wrong of the 
case. Before a single case had been submitted to the committee, be- 
fore the evidence was printed or the briefs filed, before it was possible 
to form a correct judgment upon the claims of either contestant or con- 
testee, we were given due notice by those who had « right to speak for 
the minority that these contested-election cases should not be heard 
if it was possible to prevent it by resorting to the obstructive methods, 
80 effective in the past, in the hands of a determined minority. We 
were farther told that no legislation of any sort should take place dur- 
ng session except by the consent of the minority. 

one can affect ignorance of the intentcovered by such a programme. 


| der the law Mr. Smith, the contestant, ought to | 


i 





Reet CRB, 


and the seat is wrongfully occupied by another, that other sha 
tinue in a position to misrepresent his constituency, alt! 
to the rightful 
claimant. I remind gentlemen that this took place before the questio: 
of rules was under discussion, before it could possibly be known when 
a code of ruJes would be prepared for our consideration; and | place the 
fact against the present excuse of the gentleman and | 1 
the further fact that this contest has come before th« 
derly way, and without undue haste. 

I do not intend to go over the argument so lucidly and so ably 
sented by my colleague from Pennsylvania | Mr. DALZELI 


mind him o 


House in an o1 


pre 


upon the 


| prima facie rights of this case, but I call the attention of the House and 
| the country to the fact that this ediet went out to the country 
|} made with reference to a case where it is now admitted that t! 


and wa 
é sitting 
member, instead of being th« ought to have been the contest 
ant; who has enjoyed the emoluments of office since the 4th day 
March; who has participated in the proceedings of this House since the 
first Monday of December, in violation of the in violation of 
right, and by the usurpation of a governor, who, thank God! is the only 
one that could be found in America who has been able to hold for a 
year the gubernatorial chair after his term of oflice had expired, 

capable of issuing a certificate of election under such circumstances 

Mr. BOATNER. Will the gentleman permit a question ? 

Mr. ROWELL, Not now. 

What I am now saying is that you have resisted for days the con 
sideration of a case in the interest of the sitting member admitted 
by his party friends, the minority of the committee, to be holding a 
seat that ought not to have been awarded to him on the prima fa 
case, that he held a certificate by virtue of which he was sworn as a 
member of this House, that he had no right to have, and that was 
issued to him without justification, and that therefore and of right un 
rave been here on th 
first Monday of December, taken the oath of office, and participated in 
the affairs of this House, and if Mr. Jackson, the sitting member 
sired to contest his seat, he should have come here with a record a 
contestant to prove his seat, in place of occupying the position of ad- 
vantage as sitting member. 

I only call attention to the fact, Mr. Speaker, in order that thi 
House and the country may know that on such a case the Democratic 


‘ } 
conteste¢ 


of last 


law nal 
Maw aba 


nd 


de 


| edict went forth, promulgated to the whole world as early as Septem 


ber last, that there was to be no unseating of members here until every 
possible scheme known to parliamentary skill and parliamentary law 
had been called into requisition to prevent it. 

I shall not dwell, Mr. Speaker, at any great length on the apparent 
reflection upon the majority of the committee in the way this case was 
considered, found in the report of the minority. Before the holiday 


this case was set down for hearing at the head of the Calendar. Itwa 
orally argued before the committee on the 9th day of January. Every 


member of the committee had ample time and opportunity, extending 
over several weeks, to examine the evidence touching the illegality of 
every one of the two hundred and odd votes which have been cha! 

lenged. I do not hesitate to affirm that every member of this commit 

tee, both the majority and the minority, had investigated the evidence 
with reference to each one of these votes and arrived at definite con 

clusions before the day when it was finally called up for determina- 
tion. Then it was gravely proposed that the committee should sit down 
for three weeks—because it could not have been done in less time than 
that—and consider vote by vote every one of the questioned votes in 
so peculiar a case as this in order that we might possibly enable the 
minority to discuss this question with a little more light than they 


claim to possess now. 
It was proposed, ‘‘ Will you be bound by the decision of the major 


Tt meant: Though the people have selected one man to represent them | ity?’ And the proposition was not only promptly rejected, but laughed 


° 
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at. It was then asked, ‘‘ Will you show us the minority report?’’ 
and answered, ‘‘The majority can not dictate a report for the minor- 
ity.’’ Is it any wonder that we came to the conclusion that delay, and 
not light, was what was wanted? No one supposed that an agreement 
could be reached. The necessity of the minority of the House stood in 
the way and the large number of challenged votes furnished the ex- 
cuse. Now, Mr. Speaker, it is my purpose to review very briefly the 
evidence bearing upon the votes called into question by the reports of 
the majority and minority of the committee; and that the House may 
understand the rules adopted by the committee in considering the evi- 
dence I refer to the report of the committee upon the questions of law. 
This portion of the report was carefully prepared after a review of the 
authorities was submitted by me to the whole committee and with but 
slight criticisms was accepted as the law by which we would be gov- 
erned. It is as follows: 


To qualify one to vote in West Virginia he must bea male citizen of the United 
States, twenty-one years of unge, must have resided in the State for one year next 
preceding the election, in the county sixty days, and must be a bona fide resident 
of the election district in which he claims the right to vote. Paupers, convicts, 
and persons of unsound mind are not voters. 

By the record and briefs filed in this contest, a large number of votes are at- 
tacked by both parties. In considering these votes so attacked the committee 
deem it proper to state generally the rules by which they have been governed 
in determining the question of legality or illegality, and for whom the votes 
were cast, 

First. A vote accepted by the commissioners holding the election is prima 
facielegal. Before it can be thrown out for illegality it must be satisfactorily 
shown by the evidence to have been cast by one not legally qualified to vote 
that is to say, the presumption of legality must be overcome by aclear prepon- 
derance of competent evidence. 

By competent evidence we mean such evidence as would be admitted on the 
trial of the iesue before a judicial tribunal, except where a relaxation of the 
rule is made necessary by the nature of the issue 

No provision is made by the statutes of West Virginia to ascertain what par- 
ticular ballot any voter has deposited after it has been once placed in the ballot- 
box. Therefore in this case it becomes necessary to ascertain for which candi- 
date a vote was given by other means than the ticket itself. 

It seems to have been taken for granted by both parties that the voters them- 
selves could not be compelled to disclose how they voted. It may be remarked 
in this connection that one who would knowingly cast an illegal vote ought 
not to be regarded as the most reliable witness. On the other hand, when he 
has been honestly mistaken, we can see no reason why such voter ought not to 
be trusted asa witness, 

In order, then, to preventillegal voting with impunity, it becomes necessary 
to determine what kind of testimony stall be received in ascertaining which 
candidate got the benefit of the illegal vote. The committee have followed the 


rule which appears to them to be the most reasonable, as well as the best sus- 
tained by authority. 


; 
In the absence of direct proof, evidence showing to what political party the 


voter belonged, whose election he advocated, whose friends maintain his right 
to vote, and kindred testimony have been held admissible. Of course whatthe 
voter said at the time of voting is admissible as a part of the res geste. 

But what a voter said after the day of the election, either as to his qualifica- 
tions, or how he voted, or whether he voted, the committee hold to be inad- 
missible in the absence of other testimony on the point. If such testimony can 
be admitted at all, which we do not concede, it certainly ought not to be received 
when the statement of the voter is made after the legality of his vote has been 
called in question. To admit this kind of testimony is to place it in the power 
of one not entitled to vote to have his illegal vote counted twice against the 
party he desires to defeat, without subjecting himself to cross-examination and 
without even the formality of testifying under oath. 

Again, one legally qualified may, by statements after he has voted, make him- 
self out to be disqualified without incurring any penalty, and in that way have 
his legal vote given to one party counted as illegal against an:ther party. One 
who has not voted at all may in the same way be proved to have voted. Ina 
close contest, with party feeling running high—perhaps party control involved— 
the admission of this kind of testimony would be doubly dangerous. It has 
nothing to commend it except a class of decisions whose authority has been 
weakened, if not destroyed, by later and better considered adjudications. The 
committee reject all such testimony as being mere hearsay of the most danger- 
ous kind when standing alone. When the only evidence of how a man voted, 
or whether he was a legal voter, is the unsworn statement of the voter after the 
election, we have let the vote stand. 

In regard to what constitutes a person of unsound mind we have adopted the 
rules substantially as laid down by American courtsand text-book writers, and 
hold that a person having sufficient intelligence to make a valid will, or to bind 
himself by ordinary contracts, or to be criminally responsible for his acts, is a 


person of sound mind. One whose will would be held invalid, tor no other rea- 


son than mental incapacity, is a person of unsound mind. 

In the record we find the oft-recurring question ‘* Wasthe voter in your opin- 
ion a man of unsound mind?” put to a non-professional witness without any at- 
tempt to define what was meant by unsoundness of mind. To the answer to 
such question, unaccompanied by any explanation of what the witness under- 
stood by the term, we attach very little weight. 

The condition of the voter, his acts and speech, how he is regarded by those 
who know him, as to his competency to contract, judicial determinations, and 
the like evidence, bas been given due weight. The term idiot is so well under- 
stood that the statement of a witness that a person is an idiot is given more 
weight, as being the statement of a fact within the knowledge of the witness, 
and not « mere opinion. 

With these rules in view the determination of the legality of a vote only re- 
quires a fair and intelligent consideration of the evidence. pon the question 
of what constitutes a pauper, there is some dis ment in the authorities, but 
we think the following may be taken as a fair definition: A pauper is one who 
is continuously supported in whole or in part out of funds provided by the pub- 
lic authorities for that purpose. One who has been a public charge and after- 
wards becomes self-supporting for a sufficient time before the election to show 
that his ability to support himself is not a mere temporary condition, may 
legally vote. 

One who, under temporary misfortune or sickness, receives public aid, but is 
ordinarily self-supporting, is not a pauper. 

The law which determines the question of residence is so well settled that it 
does not need a restatement by the committee; the difficulty is in the applica- 
tion of the law to the evidence, 

Absence from the place claimed as a residence, for temporary purposes, does 
not work abandonment, but in this case some of the witnessess and s me of the 
commissioners of election seem to have had the view that a voting residence 
might be retained by te simple statement of intention to retain a certain place 

as a voting residence, although an actual residence had been taken up else- 
where, with no fixed intention of ever again actually living at the place where 








the right to vote is claimed. Others seem to think that they can esta}) 
residence by intention before actually and in fact moving to the new | 
We do not concur in these views. Ittakes both act and intention to 
an intention actually to return to it and reside in it, 
On the face of the returns, as claimed by the committee and 


dition outnumbering the illegal votes counted for contestee. 
thing to do is to find out wherein we agree, and so narrow thx 
sion to matters of disagreement. In the brief filed with the 
tee by counsel for contestee in parsuance of the law gover: 


voters and are therefore to be deducted from the whole nu 
votes returned for him. So well satisfied were the attorneys 


concession it would seem at least fair that the committee shon! 
it and the client be bound by it. 


One voter, named Frederick Schwall, is taken from the list bec 
committee believed that the concession of this vote was made 
different view of competent evidence from that taken by the co: 
In addition to these 19 conceded illegal votes for contestee the 


titled to take his seat as a member of the House. This, of 
provided the committee have made no mistake in judgment i 
to these votes. In the report of the minority we find that 4 o 


Hensley, W. J. Gilmore, Grant Griffith, and Michael Hobart. 


1 of which was left out of the report by mistake; the othe 
| Armstrong, was left out intentionally and will be referred to | 


counted for contestant. 





testee that they declined either to discuss or to refer to the tes 
bearing upon them. Now, when the attorney of a party makes 


a residence, and an intention to retain a residence which has been left 


by the minority, contestant was elected by a plurality of 12 
Upon these returns, certified to the governor, he ought to have 1, 
a certificate of election, and is now entitled to be awarded the s, 
less contestee has shown by competent evidence that illegal vot, 
counted for contestant outnumbering his conceded plurality, and i, 


| 


( 


] 


practice in such cases it issubstantially conceded that 20 name: 
cast and counted for contestee were so cast by persons not qu ; 


‘ 


a 


The majority did not, however, charge the whole 20 to co 


a 
un 

Nn? 

ny 


™ 


| of the committee, as shown by this report, find 26 other illegal 
that ought to be deducted from contestee’s vote, making 45 i 
which, with the 12 votes with which contestant started, makes 57 : 
| be overcome by illegal votes cast for contestant. Otherwise he 


ni 


nt 


19 conceded by counsel are not admitted. Their names are: | 


| remaining 26 charged as illegal by the committee, the minori| 
| cede only 14, leaving 12 in dispute; but they concede 2 not c! 


al 


In the report the committee find that 19 illegal votes were cas! 


This concession should have been 17 instead of 19, Christian and 


son having been by mistake placed in the list conceded as ill: 


counsel for contestant, when in fact they were not conceded. TT! 


take grew outof taking thecolumn of ‘‘ not proven” in a tabulat 
| ment for the column of ‘‘ proven.'’ The votes were clearly | 


| east for contestee and claim 66 illegal votes cast for contestant 
also give another list of 21, which they say are not so clearly 


committee’s conceded list, leaving 51 in dispute out of this 


not by the minority of the committee. 
The first is Ephraim Hensley. The evidence in regard to t 
is on page 59 of the record. He moved from Ohio to West 


was a Democrat. No attempt is made to contradict this eviden 
had not lived in West Virginia a year and his vote was clear! 
The testimony in regard to W. J. Gilmore is on page 60 of the 





Ta 


| so admitted by the minority. The minority concede 31 illega! 


pi 


and which, therefore, we shall not consider. Of the 66, 15 ari t 


hi 


shall take these votes up in the order of the reports, and now 
attention of the House to the 4 conceded by counsel for contest 


tits 


Virginia 
in August, 1888, having previously moved from Kentucky to Ohio 


i 
Te 


It shows that he moved with his father’s family from West \ 
eight years before, and returned to West Virginia shortly befor 
election. He was a Democrat; he voted and had no right to v» 


In regard to Grant Griffith, I read from the contestee’s brie!, p 


28, and make no further comment. It says: 
The evidence tends to show this vote illegal. 
No reference is made to the testimony. 
The next one of the four is Michael Hobart. 


As to Michael Hobart, I shall not stop to read from the testimony, 
but the contestee in his brief, on page 48, says in regard to him as fo! 


lows : 
This vote— 
Speaking of Michael Hobart— 


- 
is not challenged by Smith, but challenged by Jackson and proven | 


voted for him. 


Mr. O’FERRALL. Where do you read from ? 


Mr. ROWELL. I am reading now from the contestee’s brief Let 


me continue this reading. 


This vote is not challenged by Smith, but challenged by Jackson an: 
to have voted for him. It is submitted whether under this statement 


l proven 
of facts 


the vote being proved to be illegal, it can avail Smith or not by having the same 


ee from Jackson's total vote in the county. It seems to us it sh 
avail. 


In other words, Jackson challenged this vote in his answer. 


ould not 


It wa 


not one of the votes challenged by Smith in his notice of contest, an‘! 
therefore, Jackson says it ought not to be charged against him, w!'le 


admitting its illegality and that the vote was cast and counted for hin. 


» havo 
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Let me direct the attention of the minority tothe vote of M. E. Pol- | 
sne, claimed by them, and admitted in the report of the majority as | 


an illegal vote, cast and counted for contestant under precisely similar 
conditions, challenged by contestant, proven to have voted for him, 
and admitted against him. But I will not stop to read that. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. May I interrupt you to read from the bottom 


of the twentieth page, and that will show whether you conceded that | 


Polsue should be charged against the contestant? 

Mr. ROWELL. You have not read all that was said about Polsne. 
I will: 

M. E. Poisne is another voter challenged by contestant. Placed on the stand 
by contestee to prove himself a legal voter, on cross-examination le stated such 
facts as showed he was not, and then volunteered the statement, not in response 
to any question by either party. that while voting the Democratic ticket he 
nevertheless voted for contestant, and upon that testimony it is now insisted 
that his vote ought to be charged against contestant. 

This testimony was peculiar, to say the least, and is subject to grave suspicion 
but as the witness was not impeached by subsequent testimony we allow the 
charge and count the vote as illegal. 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. 

Mr. ROWELL. 
report. 

Here is a Democrat, charged by contestant to have voted illegally for 
contestee and testimony introduced by him proving the charge. Where 
upon contestee calls Polsne himself to sustain the legality of his vote, 
with the evident understanding that he had received it. Questions 
were so put to the witness on his examination-in-chief that he was able 
to answer them in a way to sustain his right to vote, but on cross-ex- 
amination by contestant he was forced toadmit facts which proved him 
a non-resident of the State. Both counsel stopped asking questions; 
it appeared that the vote must go out asa charge against contestec, and 
then the witness volunteers 2 statement, which stands in the record, 
that though a Democrat he voted for Smith. Having been trapped 
into an unwilling admission that he had voted illegally and that Jack- 
son was about to lose a vote, he volunteers the statement. 
not tell the truth, he has succeeded in having an illegal vote by the 
concessions of the committee counted twice for Jackson. I do not hesi 
tate to say that I seriously doubt the truthfulness of this witness. 

1 next take up the list of votes charged by the committee to contes- 
tee and not admitted by the minority. 

First in the list are William Gibson and John Starcher. 
nority claim that they were not proven to be minors. Let us examine 
the facts. It is agreed that there are but four days’ difference in the 
ages of those two boys. John Starcher is the illegitimate son of Jane, 
a daughter of Jacob Starcher. On page 63 of the record Peter Goff tes- 
tifies that he moved to the State of West Virginia in September, 1867. 


Did vou make the deduction ? 


The mi- 


| on account of his secret intention to retain a reside 


| side to stop at W. A. Palmer, his vote is so vigorously defended, 


Yes, sir; you will find it if you follow it up in the | 


| school, still living in his father’s family. 


If he did | 


| 


— 


voted at an election in Ohio. Al) the law Jooks hold that no man shall 
be permitted to set up intention against the solemn act of voting. There 
is no variance in the decisions upon that question And how does he 
getaround it? Why hesays: ‘‘My votein Ohio wasillegal; I intended 
all the time to keep my home in West Virginia.”’ 

In other words, gentlemen, you refuse 
lost his residence in West Virginia 
his home in Ohio, and while there « 
citizen, the right to vote; be 


that this man 
left the State, took up 
xer | the highest rizht of the 
iy that his vote then was illegal 
nee in West Virginia. 
I pass now to Reese Stratton, who some of my colleagues on 11 
mittee think ought not to be charged against the contestee. 

Mr. Carrol, « witness who had mot of Stratton than any 
one else, says, ‘‘ He is not very far from anidiot. He understandsa few 
simple things.’’ Take it and weigh it. 

I come now to W. A. Palmer, and I want t! 


to acknowledge 


. 


although he 
suse you Si 
e con 


s knowledgs 


1e gentlemen on the other 
He 
moved with his father’s family to West Virginia in March, He 
did not become of age until May, 18883, by his own testimony. 

Do you recognize the legal proposition that rs 


1888, 
» boy’s home is with his 
father until he reaches theaze of twenty-one unless he has 
pated from parental control ? 
while under his f 


been emanci- 
Do you claim that a minor has any right, 
ather’s control and living in his father’s house, to form 
an intention and to make it effective to become a resident elsewhere than 
in his father’ In the fall of 1887 his fathe: 
West Virginia with the intention of moving there in th: 





3 house ? rented a farm in 


llowing March, 


‘ 
iO 


The father and the boy went to the farm and put in fall wheat, and then 
went back home, and the boy lived at home all winter and went to 


In the March following he 
nia, and in the following May he 
‘aine tweaty-one years of age, and claimed the right to vote because 

had become of age in West Virginia; and finally, finding that that did 
not stick, he claimed that when he went over with his tather to West 
Virginia to put in the fall wheat he then and there fixed the intention 
t Virginia. Now he had no legal right to 


moved with the family to West Virg 
hye 


he 
ii 





to become a resident of West 








| fix that intention, and he did not carry the intention out 3 a matter of 
fact or of law. In fact, he lived with his father all winter and went to 
West Virginia in the spring. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. What length of residence required in West 
Virginia for a voter? 

Mr. ROW ELL. One whole yeal Now | com to Oliver I He 
was a resident of Ohio when he voted. His vote was clearly illegal by 
your own proof, and the only dispute is which candidate he voted for. 
You got upa little dispute by sending a leading Democrat to him the 

| day before he testified. The man said to him: ‘Of course 1 know 


Now, Mr. Speaker, there are some events that fix themselves upon the | 


memory, and one of them is the date of emigrating from one section to 
another, and is an important era in a man’s life. This is one way by 
which Mr. Goff fixes the date. He further says that he purchased a 


| ** No, I have nota very good recollection 
| ** Well, was Smith’s name on the ticket? 


farm shortly after he got there, and obtained his deed for it on the 4th | 


day of November, 1867; the deed shows the date. Human recollection 
may be uncertain, but a written document does not forget. ‘The same 
witness say that he visited the house of Jacob Starcher in the month 
of September, 1867, saw and talked with his daughter, and that she 
showed no indication that she was about to give birth toa child. In 
the following winter of 1868~-’69 he was frequently at the hous? of 
Starcher; Jane then had a baby about six months old, the boy John. 
During the same winter he was frequently at the house of Mr. Gibson 
and dandled the boy William upon his knee. He was not then to ex- 
ceed seven oreight months old. Goff is a man of intelligence and char- 
acter. 

Another witness, a former member of the county commissioners’ 
court, testifies that Gibson and Starcher were born in the spring of 1868. 
He fixes the date by an official document which he held in his hand 
while testifying. How is this testimony met? By an old midwife, 
seventy-two years old, who says that instead of the spring of 186s it 
was back in September, 1867, when the boys were born, at the very time 


and showed no indication of being about to have one. ‘The midwife 
kept no record, depends entirely upon recollection; she had attended the 
birth of a great many children, and now, by her simple memory going 
back twenty-one years, you seek to overcome recollections sustained by 
documentary evidence. There is one other witness who agrees with 
the midwife; he was not present and has no personal recollection of the 
ages of these hoys. He fixes their age by the age of a child of his, as 
he says, born the following winter. He knows the age of his own child, 
not by memory, but by a record which he says his wife read to him. 
He can not read and only knows what his wife told him. The record 
is neither produced nor offered to be produced. Now you have the 
wholeevidence, Is there a gentleman on that side of the House claim- 


ing to have any knowledge of the law of evidence or who ever sat | 


upon the bench that would hesitate a moment in deciding that these 
boys were minors and their votes illegal ? 

I now pass to O. J. Simmons. My friend from Georgia forgot a little 
of the testimony bearing on this vote. A year before the election Sim- 
mons went to the State of Ohio and returned subsequently to West Vir- 
ginia and set up a claim that he had never lost his residence. He had 


| 


| 





| manent resident of Ohio until the election was 
| moved there with my family. 


you are a Democrat.’’ ‘‘ Yes. ‘*Of course you voted the Democrati 
ticket.’’ ‘‘Ofcourse I did.”’ ‘* Do you recollect the names on the ticket 
Idon’t remember the names. 

* Yes, I think it was. 

A MEMBER. on the other that he did 
vote that ticket? 

Mr. ROWELL. ‘There was plenty of proof on the other sidethat he 
voted the Democratic ticket. Several witnesses testified that he was 
a well known and strong Democrat. 

A MEMBER. Did anybody swear that he voted for the contestee? 
Mr. ROWELL. It is admitted by both the majority and the mino1 
ity of the committee that where in a State there is no means of ascer- 
taining what ballot a man has cast by opening the ballot-box, in orde1 
that illegality may not prevail it is competent to prove to which polit 
ical party he belongs, which political party he advocates, who attended 
him at the polls, who advocated and who resisted his right to vote, as 

a means of determining how he voted. 

I come now to John Stinson. He lived in Logan County and voted 
in Wayne County. He wasa tenant farmer. He had rented a farm 
over there in Logan, and he voted in Wayne under the claim that he 
hoped to rent another farm back in Wayne County next year. He lived 


What proof is there sick not 


| in Logan County, and the question was how he voted, and it was proven 
when Goff was visiting Starcher’s and says that Jane had no child | 


by the witness that he was a Democrat. That ends that. 

Now, I am going to say a word about Dr. Reese. There is something 
peculiar about Dr. Reese. He moved over into Ohio betore the elec- 
tion with his family. He was called as a witness himself. He was 
asked, ‘‘Where do you live ?’’ In Ohio. ‘ How long since you b 
came a permanent resident of Ohio ?’ \ few days after the election 
I moved with my family over there before, and [ was there a fe: 
with them.”’ 
them. 


v day 

Other witnesses swore that he was there continually with 
jut he says, ‘‘I did not make up my mind to become a per- 
over, though I had 
I had a Jand contract that if I did not 
forfeit I intended to carry out and finally come back to West Virginia 
but a day or two or three days after the election I forfeited the land 
contract and then I became by intention and act an actual citizen of the 
State of Ohio.’ 

The fact that he did not move back to West Virginia, the fact that 
in June following he acknowledged himself then a bona-fide citizen of 
Ohio, the fact that this land contract was forfeited immediately 
election, must show that it was a pretense and that he was not only in 
law but in fact a resident of the State of Ohio 


alter 
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Here is another voter—Ali Artrip. He was botha minor and a non- His sister, claiming to know that he was a minor, swears tha’ 


resident. 


He is proven by his guardian to have been only twenty years | sent him off to the polls and urged him to cast a Democratic }. 


old; he did not reach twenty-one until the following April or May, as | She further swears that when he came back home he said he had nel 


testified by his guardian, who fixes his memory by a written document. 
Ali Artrip’s father was sent to the insane asylum before Ali was born; 


he died there and this guardian purchased the mother’s dower in a piece 


of land. He fixes his knowledge of this boy’s birth by the deed to the 
land; and only a few months before the election the ward in conver- 
sation told him that he would be of age the May after election. 

Boys know the anniversary of their birthday. How does the other 
side attempt to contradict this? Ali Artrip was living with his mother 
in Kentucky and ran away to escape imprisonment; he came over there 
and voted. His minority and non-residence are proven by his own state- 
ment, made several months before the election, proven by the statement 
of his guardian, who also says thatin the whole community where Ali 
was raised everybody agreed asto hisage. They bring in two witnesses 
who heard about the father’s going to the insane asylum,and they thought 
it must have been some time in the winter of 1866-’67, so that it was 
physically impossible for this boy to have been born later than No- 
vember. All they know is by hearsay; and one of the witnesses said 
his mother was accused of having been ‘‘a little frisky.’’ [Langh- 
ter 

George Cox is another voter who moved to Kentucky from West Vir- 
ginia and engaged in business there, discharging the duties of citizen- 
ship in working the roads and paying taxes. He and his family lived 

in Kentucky with his mother, and to all outward appearances he was 
as much of a citizen there as any other voter. He came back to West 
Virginia before the election because his wife’s father had purchased and 
presented to his wife a piece of land. His claim is that he expected thai 
his wife would receive a gift of land from her father, and in that case 
he intended to return. His intention to return was conditional, and 
therefore not within the rule. 

Joseph Starling, a clearly illegal voter, the only dispute being how 
he voted; and we do not think there is any doubt about that. He was 
a Democrat 

Kk. D. Lewis isa voter about whom there isa good deal of conflict in the 
testimony. ‘Two witnesses testify to his minority from personal recollec- 
tion. Another that he read in the family Bible the date of his birth as 
September 3, 1868; thatthe boy’s mother told him that was the correct 
date. The mother, however, testifies that he was born a year earlier, 
and that she has a record, which she fails to produce, to that effect. 
An old gentleman eighty years old—the same who took the boy to the 
polis and voted him—brought in a Bible with the age recorded Sep- 
tember 3, 1867. This Bible, by a memorandum written upon it, was 
presented to one Susan Washington in 1873, and the husband of Susan 
Washington at the time this evidence was taken was living with this 
boy’s mother, a family record of one family fixed up, as it seems to me, 
to suit the purposes of another’s family, to be used in evidence in this 
case in place of the record which was seen and read by one of the 
witnesses. 

Now, I have gone over every one (orI have missed only one) of these 
16 votes that they say are not to be counted against the contestee; and 
I have correctly abstracted the evidence and shown that every one of 
these voters, except one, about whom there is a question of doubt, ought 
to be counted. 

I call attention to the vote of H. G. Armstrong, whose name was left 
out of the report intentionally; but it was a mistaken intention result- 
ing from the desire to be fair. H.G. Armstrong was appointed to office 
under the Cleveland administration. He moved with his family from 
Charlestown, Kanawha County, to the city of Washington and re- 
mained here during that Administration. Charlestown was in another 
Congressional district. He returned to West Virginia, going to Jack- 
son Court-House, in this district, and voting there. He never had a 
home there, but he went back there two years before and voted. In 
the haste of preparing the report we did not stop to examine the law 

on the question whether a man by casting his vote at a particular place 
while in Government employ may not thereby fix his residence there. 
But, of course, both act and intention are to be considered; the single 
act of voting did not enable him to set up his right to vote there; there- 
fore your concession is right. 

I now come to the list of 66 votes which you say are illegal, and I 
take up the case of William Wix. He was charged in the notice of 
contest as a minor and as having voted for the contestee. You charge 
that he voted for the contestant and wasa minor, and that his vote 
ought to be deducted from the contestant's vote. Now, what is the ev- 
idence? On the day of the electior. he attempted to vote; his vote was 
challenged by a Republican; he went away from the polls, and when 
his Republican adversary was out of the way he slipped up and got in 
his vote and afterward he boasted—this is part of the res gesta—that he 
had got in a Democratic vote. That is the evidence on the one side. 
On the other, his mother and sister testify that he was not of age. His 
mother says she had told him he was of age in order to make him take 


hold and support the family, because his father had died. His sister 
says: 


On the morning of the election I urged him to go and vote the Democratic 
ticket, because his father was a Democrat, I wasa Democrat, and his mother 
was a Democrat; but he said he was going to vote Republican, 


the Republican ticket. 


| 


' 





Now, you have on one side the evidence ; 
sister who sent him off asa voter to the polls to vote the Dem 
ticket. 

A Memper. But did he not refuse to comply with her reques: 

Mr. ROWELL. Yes, she says he did; she says that when lx 
back he said he had voted the Republican ticket. The furthe, 
is that he was a poor boy and wore a Harrison cap. Now, here at 
polls were Republicans trying to prevent his voting, knowing h 
going to vote the Democratic ticket; he dodges the Republican ; 
lenger, gets in his vote when thechallenger is out of the way, and 
while at the polls boasts—this is a part of the res geste and is legit; 
and proper testimony—he boasts that he had gotina Democratic | 

What do we do with this vote? We say that the evidence is ey, 
balanced; that it was an illegal vote; but there is not sufficient evid 


| to justify us in saying whether he voted one way or the other, a 


simply let that question alone. That is the way we deal with it 

Now, I take the vote of John Brannon, jr. Gentlemen on the 
side have overlooked some of the testimony about John Brann 
cause the attorneys who briefed the case for that side did not ind 
testimony; and it is the testimony of the man with whom John | 
non, jr., lived. His name is Bates, and you will find his testimo 
page 729. He says he came to his house on the last day of Au 
that he went back to the county where he formerly lived, an 
back on the 6th day of September, and lived there continual): 
the following spring. That was sixty days before the election; th 
uncontradicted proof, and that is the kind of vote you charge as 

Next I take John Sheets. One witness testified that John S 
had not been in West Virginia for a year and that his name 
Sheets. That is all theoralevidence inthecase. Discussing t! 
tion whether he had the right to vote and discovering he had 
right he told the witness he would not vote. The poll-book is 
duced, and it shows a man by the name of John L. Sheets had 
No witness called anywhere to identify John Sheets as John L. She 
It was competent to prove it if it were true. It looks like a t: 
deceive the committee. The witness said he never heard of a: 
letter in the name of John Sheets. Yet that you charge as illes 

I take the vote of C. M. Messerly. He was a merchant tailo 
the 13th of September he came to West Virginia and entered int 
business of merchant tailoring. He brought his apprentices with | 
He left his family behind, but he came with his men and engaved 
the tailoring business. This involves a legal question. Ordina: 
change of residence is not completed until the family moves. Tlic 
ception is when business is engaged in and an interest manifested + 
change residence, as was decided in an early Missouri case. But 
not shown that Messerly voted. The only evidence that he vote 
how he voted is his statement to the witness after the election was 

I take up the case of Henry Dye. Henry Dye lived in Wes! 
ginia. He told one witness he was going to Kentucky to live. 
told another witness, the man with whom he lived, he was going 
Kentucky to collect some money and that he was coming back. 
did come back and voted. One witness on one side and one on | 
other; yet you say there is a preponderance of evidence which overc 
the presumption as to his vote, and I deny if. 

Let me take the next case, J. C. Leonard. He voted in Jack 
County. His vote is challenged, and his father is called as witn: 
His father testified his son went to Kansas City and remained dur 
the spring and summer and then came back; that on the mornin: 
the election the father, being a Democrat and supposing his son wa 
voter, never having lost his residence because of his tramp out We:' 
Kansas City, urged his son to vote the Democratic ticket; but the s 
said no, he would vote the Republican ticket. The father never thoug)' 
but that he was a voter, never thought he left the State for other th: 
temporary purposes. He is the only witness examined on either sid 
Yet that vote you charge as an illegal vote for the contestant. 

Let us take the next vote, John Davis. What is the circumsta: 
about John Davis? He owned property where he voted. A year 
fore he hired out to work at Huntington. He rented a house there. 
July, previous to the election, he moved with his family back to | 
father’s house. He brought back his things. He remained until ' 
spring of 1889. His family still remains. In the spring of 15=° 
went back to work in Huntington; but from July, 1888, to the spr: 
of 1889 he and his family resided at his father’s house. Yet yous 
because he formerly lived in Huntington, therefore his vote should no! 
be counted as a legal vote. And this is a fair sample of your ruling 

The next one is William McCoy, in regard to whom one witness t: 
tifies that he had not seen him in the county for sixty days before ‘ 
election, while another man, his brother, testifies that he saw bi 
knew where he had heen at work down in the district, and that he h 
been there formore than sixty days. He was awidower with ovechi 
and his only home is where he works. Now, there are the two © 
nesses. Yon can select between them which testimony you choose. 

I will next come to the caseof Israel Callens. It is printed ‘‘Isaa: 
Cullens, but that isa mistake; his name isIsrael. He had livedin W: 


Virginia for years. He sold his farm, stored his goods, and went on » 
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| 
yisit to Indiana, but before going had negotiated for the purchase of | 
gnother farm adjoining the old farm and in the same district. Subse- 
quently he bought this farm, came back to it, took his goods which had 
peen stored, went there and made hishome. The testimony shows that | 
be went off on this visit after he had sold his farm, being then at leisure, | 
gpd had found another which he afterwards purchased, to which he 
took his wife, but that in the mean time he had visited friends in In- 
diana; and this ballot is also held by yon to be illegal, because of the 
mere fact that he had made this visit. 

William Lee comes next. He is charged with being a pauper. The | 
overseer Of the poor says that he furnished Lee with a coffin to bury | 
his little child a month orso before the election, and that he had to the 
extent of some $18, including the coffin, aided him about that time. 
William Lee came into the court, however, and showed himself to be 
self-supporting; that at one time, when he had been so unfortunate as 
to lose his child, he went to the overseer of the poor, assuming him to 
be a friend of his, and got a coffin for the child, but expected to pay 
him for itand did not get it asa pauper. He further testified that the 
same overseer at the election had undertaken to compel him to vote 
the Democratic ticket, and threatened if he did not his vote should be 
thrown out, and for the reason that he had furnished him this coffin. 
Now, I hold that he is no pauper under the rules which the committce 
have agreed to adopt on both sides. 

The next case is thatof Ezekiel Fletcher. There is only one witness, 
Gilman, who testifies about Ezekiel Fletcher. He swears that about | 
five or six years before he had known him in Tyler County; that he | 
saw him some three weeks before the election, and he did not believe | 
he had been in the election district over six weeks; and he is to be de- 
clared an illegal voter for the reason that the witness had not seen him. | 
Is that testimony worth anything with regard to this man’s vote? But 
upon that sort of testimony you undertake to overthrow the presump- 
tion that he was a legal voter. Ididnotseehim there; neither did you 
see him there. Does that disqualify him ? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Is that all the evidence ? 

Mr. ROWELL. Yes, that is all the evidence on that point. 

Now I take the case of Elijah Kiggius, and the testimony in that case 
will be found on pages 376, 386, 746, and 748 of the record. He had 
lived at Raven Rock for several years and worked at the cooper’s trade 
there at the time of the election. About three weeks before he wa 
married in Ohio, but did not lose his residence, unless getting married 
works disfranchisement. 


; 
i 


, 


I have gone far enough, M 


Next I come to the case of J. Luh. Ir. 
Speaker, already to overthrow the claims of the minority of the com- 
mittee and upon the votes already considered to leave a clear majority 
to contestant, even conceding all the remaining votes claimed by the 
minority. Now, here is this case of J. Luh. It involves a legal ques 
tion already discussed. He bought a farm in the district in August, 
1888, and moved ontoit. He went to work on the farm and made it | 
his home. His wife, however, did not join him for some time after- 
ward. She did not come down immediately to stay, but came down 
every day or two to see him. It seems that she did not move down 
permanently until October. If, then, you throw out this man’s vote, 
you make the man’s residence dependent upon where his wife lives, 
instead of making the wife’s residence dependent upon the home of | 
her husband. 

Now, there is a question of law involved which applies to this vote 
and to that of Messerly, which I leave for the consideration of the | 
House. Leaving out fourteen of these names, to which I shall return 
hereafter, I take the case of Thomas Burt. 

Mr. MOORE, of Texas. You say you will not discuss the question 
as to the fourteen? 

Mr. ROWELL. I say I will not just now. 

Mr. MOORE, of Texas. I hope the gentleman will do so, because 
there has been no discussion in regard to them. 

Mr. ROWELL. I will come to them presently. I have already | 
shown, Mr. Speaker, enough legal votes that the minority fail to over- | 
come to offset their claim toa majority; but I come to the case of 
Thomas Burt. In this case there is but one witness. His testimony 
is to be found on page 420 of the record. He lives some 10 miles 
from where Burt lives. He disputed with Burt on election day as to 
whether he bad been a resident of the district for sixty days. Burt 
claimed that he had been, and that is all there is of the testimony. 
There is no testimony to show that he had not. That is the whole 
of it. 

It seems that Burt was employed by some company, and the wit- 
ness claims that the secretary would not say that Burt wason the pay 
rolls sixty days. Thereupon the secretary, being spoken to on the sub- 
ject, said that his name was on the pay-rolls, and that it had b 
there for over sixty days, and witness says ‘‘So far as I know, he had 
been a resident there.’’ ‘That is all the testimony against the right of 
this man to vote, and yet this is held up as an illegal vote cast for the 
contestant. I say that I have carefully made an abstract of that testi- 
mony. I have given you the page on which youcan read it yourselves 
And it shows, Mr. Speaker, how very far from judicially the minority 
of the committee have made up their report. 

Now I come to the next case, that of W.S. Bird, and I shall not | 
stop to comment on the testimony in that case, because there is some 
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| him and answered it. 


doubt in regard to whether he lived on one side of the line or the othe 
l 





There was a question there as to the boundaries. He thought he voted 
in the right district; but inasmuch as there is some doubt out it | 
| will not stop to argue that point. 

Next I come to the case of George | Hie was examined him 
self. His testimony is set forth in the evidence furnished by the com 
mittee. It shows that he bad lived in t tate for twe lin 
the district from the 23d da ‘ ist g8 OV ection 
that vote? 

Why, the contestee put a witness on i thaton t 

| day of election Jones said he had been in th ’ und in th 
district thirty days. Supposing that th vas tl nto 
a voter and being asked thx j 1estion h ng |} State 
he said: ‘‘I have been in the State one v« 1 in 

days:’’ and that is the evidence against his 

had lived in the State one year and in thed 

throw that vote out on this testin ly. 

Now, as to the case of James Parr, w n on j 136 and 

761 of the record. T u sc] le 

| Other one. This man raised a crop in tl 1€1 
he vot 1. He is go] man, iH wnd 
W t Count Dut th su had his Ise 
a crop ther It is ur rtaken to tl ote wit 
ness testified that had his washing ther 
fore e1 ivored to made t, 

ity, t a man’s ho where he W 

he live I have given you th t that 
man’s home is n i sarily witl 

Now, we tak ase of Sar Gra 
a uel Gray Ss ed t 
ness stand and 

lle s ys 

t “2 

. D 

) P "a 

‘I are all the tic isked | I ym the 
I the « 4 record t} al ! ise to 

me Samuel Gray 1 in tl it i Lh 
een yearsold. Not hey do not t ifheisar 
they do not ask hi fh yt | ma ] 1 in that to 
witness testifies that this Samuel Gray was the sar who 
eot the marriage license. It looks like a trick to d mitt 
and it seems to have deceived the minority 

Now, I come to the case of William I yhnson, wl r say 
that he lived in West Virginia, that 1887 he moved to Texas and 

| worked there for some time, that in the following August he returned 
to West Virginia and claimed West Virgini his residence, and that 
he only went to Texas for temporary purposes. He voted, and subse 
| quently he went back to Texas to work again, a very common thing 
among laboring men. There is some doubt about this vote, and we 
| leave that without argument and submit it to you, and u can do as 
| you please with it. 

The next is Frank Bratton. Iti uimed that | $ an insane man, 

| Now, let us see what is the evidence. One witne test when he 


voted two years before the judges commenced to as! 
and he commenced to answer the question, but h 

He answered the question for him, and’so wit- 
ness concluded that he must be of unsound mind. Another witne 
doctor, was asked the question: ‘‘Do you think he was of unsoun 

mind?’’ and he said ‘*‘ Yes’’ and gave reason. ‘The committee 
have determined that you must define what you mean. You have g 


him questions 
father was with 


i 
no ce 


¢ 
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to show the facts upon which your judgment made. He voted in 

| 1886. He voted again in 1888—a strong presumption in favor of his 
vote. The proof is his father was a strong Republican and in 1886 h 
went to the polls with his son; and now it is claimed that he was « 
unsound mind; but a man of unsound mind can not have any politic 

| Nobody proves who went to the polls with him in the election of 1888 
how he voted or what his politics were. You have no evidence as to 
how he voted and no sufficient evidence that he was of unsound mind 
I have given you the whole of that 

Now I come to these twins, the Greathouse bo rl ire charged 

with being minors. Now listen, gentlemen of the minority of th n 
mittee, while I recount the evidence in regard to their minority. T! 
boys’ father, mother, grandfather, grandmother, and aunt, as w 
the family Bible, all state they were born in Octo! ] You ha 
got the father and the mother, who keep the anni‘ tl 
day of their children, especially if they have g 
the grandfather and the grandmother, b of present at 
the birth, and an old aunt, who ilso | ent at t h, and you 
have got the family Bible, a record, all showing that t re born in 
October, 1867. What have you got on the ot ou have 
doctor, who attended the birth and whom e ay Ww 
drunk on thatday. He says they were born in Nove lhe k 
that because the father paid him a dollar in } mber, and 
quently paid him $4 more, and finally the balance of the fee; but h 
does not show how he knows the date of the payment, « pt 
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any book account, or that he has any recollection that the first payment 


was made on the day ot their birth, 

And there is one other piece of testimony. The assessors of West Vir- 
ginia each year are required to bring in a report of the births and the 
date of the births. ‘They go out into the country, inquire of somebody 
respecting the births in the county, and put them on a slip, and come 
in and make arecord. Ido not know how they get itin this case, but 
they have itat November. This record at best is but secondary evi- 
dence, good only in the absence of anything else. All the evidence 
they have with that is that of a drunken old doctor, and they put it 
against these five witnesses and the family record. This fair minority 
think that that is sufficient proof that these two voters were minors 
and their votes were illegally cast for the contestant. That is a fair 
sample of more than half of the list of 66 votes, 


West Virginia. He worked in West Virginia constantly. Sometime in 
the spring he could not get a house that was cheap enough to live in, but 
hecontinued to work in West Virginia and moved over the line for about 
six weeks, until he could get one that was convenient enough for him 
to live in. He worked there all the time, and you say that that cost him 
his residence. I say you can not finda declaration in any law book that 
was ever printed in America that will throw that vote out. Isee I have 
used the wrongname. Ceorge Anderson, and not Bradshaw, is the voter 
Tamtalkingabout. Bradshaw is the voter who was in Ohio a short time 
to avoid arrest. 

Now I come to J. D. Dickson, a peculiar Democrat, a very vicious 
Democrat, who refused to vote for Jackson because he said he was a 
Know-nothing and no Irishman could vote for him. Dickson held office 
under the Cleveland Administration, and he was sent out to Dakota, and 
on his return, not being ready to go to housekeeping, he sent his wife 
over into old Virginia for a time, taking up his residence with a friend, 
and subsequentiy, when he got ready in the fall, he went to keeping 
house, so they claim that he was a non-resident and that his vote was 
illegal. lis own testimony shows the facts, 

Now I take Jesse Morris. It is claimed that he voted twice. What 
is the proof? The proof is that they find on the poll-books ‘‘ Jesse 
Morris ’’ and ‘J. W. Morris,’’ and they assume that Jesse Morris and 
J. W. Morris are the same person. Nobody swears to it. The ground 
for the inference is that Jesse got pretty drunk on election day and went 
up and asked to vote, and the judges told him he had voted and he 
said he had not voted ‘‘this ticket.’’ The proof is that he was there 
at the polls, doing his best to get the candidate for sheriff on the Demo- 
cratic ticket elected. 

I take now this man Sheariffe. He voted in WirtCounty. Formerly 
he lived in Marshall County. In June, 1888, he came to his father- 
in-law’s, in Wirt County, worked there all summer, had his clothes 
there, continued to live there, then went up into the other county a 
little while before election, and then came back and voted, his resi- 
dence being there. That is all about him. 

Next I take Austin Tafferee, who voted in 1886 and 1888 in this dis- 
trict. One witness thinks he was of unsound mind. No; I have mixed 
up two cases of unsound mind. This is the one where it was thought 
that he was unsound because his father answered questions for him. 
I pass that case without saying anything more about it. What I said 
of Bratton should have been said of this voter. 

Next I come to W. H. Mamel. They charge that this voter was not 
of age and there was some hearsay proof to that effect. They forget 
that his father comes upon the witness stand (if you want the evidence 
it is on pages 841 to 844) and swears to the boy’s ageand brings in the 
family Bible showing his age, the record kept by the good old German 
mother now dead, and he testifies that very soon after the birth of each 
of her children she made a record of it in the Bible. There is the evi- 
dence of this boy’s age-which you overlooked, gentlemen, because it 
was not briefed for you. 

Here is another case, George Anderson. He was over in Ohio six 
weeks during the summer, and hence you say he has lost his residence. 

Now I come toold IsraelTaylor. Iam suprised, gentlemen, that this 
minority of the committee should take old Israel Taylor and attempt 
to throw out his vote, cast in Parkersburgh, because if there was any- 
body in Parkersburgh that was a voterit was Israel Taylor. He owned 
a life estate in a little farm a few miles outside of Parkersburgh. He 
was a brick-worker, 

In January, 1888, he moved what things he had from the farm down 
to Parkersburgh and continued to work at his business in Parkersburgh, 
and lived with his son-in-law there from January, 1888, to December, 
1888. He swears to it and his son-in-law swears toit. You have got 
one witness who undertakes to mix up the time between when he moved 
the son-in-law’s goods and when he moved his goods, but the case is as 
plain as any case that can be made. There is no more question about 
his right to vote than there is a question that I stand here. 

Now, I come to Robert Alexander. You say his vote ought to be 
thrown out. He voted at Voleano. He had voted there for twenty- 
two years. He was secretary of two incorporated companies that had 
their headquarters there. He was secretary of the school-board of Vol- 
cano. Two years previous to this election his wife, not liking to live 
in the town, asked the privilege of setting up business for herself out 
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| his brother, having moved from some other place two years befi 
Now I come to the case of William Bradshaw. He lived four years in | his brother to Parkersburgh. His brother was married. He we 





| man, who for twenty-two years had lived there, who held 
| office there, and who had never moved away from there, was « 






in the country. So he rented a little farm for his wife and « 
and they ran the little farm and the little business at their o 
peuse and had the proceeds of it. He continued to do busines 
town, but his wife, for health and because she thought she co: 
a little money, as I have said, asked the privilege of setting u) 
ness for herself and he aided her to do so. And yet you say th 


follow his wife out into the country, where he never had resic 
vote out there. That is the kind of voters that you want to th: 
I come now to Oscar Cunningham. You had alittle more ex 
throwing out Oscar Cunningham’s vote. There were two bro! 
them who lived in Parkersburgh. Oscar was the single one, liv 


into Old Virginia and worked a few months at the iron works 
Virginia during thesummer. Hecame back and voted; and you th 
him out. There is some little excuse for the action in this ca 
than in the other; but there is no excuse for it in the law. 

Here is William White, a colored horseshoer, You unde: 
prove by acouple of colored ‘strikers ’’ for the contestee, one of w! 
handled the whisky for that campaign, that White had said 1 
home was over in Ohio. White worked for a man in Parkers))urgh 
lived with his family, shod horses for him, having come there in 
spring. On election day the question came up as to whether ly 
the right to vote. He told this man, as he had told him befor: 
he had lived in Wheeling, W. Va., for nine months, and, as h 
lived in Parkersburgh for seven months, that made more than t wel; 
Then he went out and consulted with one of the leading men, t: 
him how long he had lived in West Virginia. 

And he was advised, of course, that he had a right to vote; and } 
did vote. You undertake to throw out his vote on the evidence of thes 
two colored men, one of whom, I say, handled the whisky for the Dewo- 
cratic campaign—set up the drinks everywhere. You propose to throw 
out this man’s vote because this ‘‘striker’’ of the contestee say 
this man calls his home over in Ohio, said that he went around at 
State fair shoeing horses. 

I now come to the vote of J. B. Nettleton. He was a school-t: 
had taught school five years in the precinct where he voted an 
been in the habit of voting there. Hecame from Ohio. Like e\: 
other young man, he called the State from which he came his h 
but by the solemn act of voting and by the fact of five years’ resideic: 
he had become a voter in West Virginia. You throw him out. © 
one witness testifies on this point, and that witness said he had not any 
doubt about his right to vote when he tried to get him to vote the Dem- 
ocratic ticket. 

Now, I have gone through, I believe, with all but one of 1! 
votes not admitted. I can not stop to go through with that 
inasmuch as I have not a memorandum upon the point. When | 
to examine it I thought the vote possibly doubtful. The name is 
John Parkins. John was an illegitimate son. There was a disput 
about his age. He was proven of age; but he lived on a boat; and t 
question was wnere he hitched his boat oftenest along the Ohio !'i 
whether at Parkersburgh or at the Kanawha River or somewhere « 
That is all there isabout this vote. Like a great many other voters in 
West Virginia, he was the inhabitaut of a boat which was hit 
along the river. 

Now I come to the 14 votes, commencing in the minority report with 
No. 24 and going down to 37. I shall stop only a minute to consider 
them. These fourteen men were colored employs, working on 
struction or repair train which went through four counties in \\ et 
Virginia. They voted at Hurricane, the headquarters of their division. 
The witness that testified about them was their foreman or boss, a |cad- 
ing Democrat, who also voted at Hurricane. He said he was in ‘v¢ 
habit of voting there, although he called his home Old Virginia, whence 
he came, and paid his taxes in another town; but because it was tle 
headquarters of their business, where they came to get their supp|ics, 
where they got their washing done, where they got their pay, it b«'ng 
the headquarters of the business, he fixed his residence there and \oted 
there. Hewasaleading Democrat. Butitis claimed that these fourteen 
men could not fix their residence in West Virginia. Some of them had 
voted there the year before; all of them had been in the State working 
on the train more than a year; and for the year previous nearly «!! 
them had been working on the train that went through the headquarie™ 
at Hurricane. To say that they are not legal voters is to say that men 
so working can not acquire a residence, and you will find no law that 
sustains that proposition. 

Mr. MOORE, of Texas. The gentleman does not pretend to «i 
evidence; he only states the result. 

Mr. ROWELL. In the short time I have I can not doanything'"' 
give an abstract of the evidence. I can not stop to read it. 

Mr. MOORE, of Texas. Were these men, or was either of || 
within any of those four counties, except when they came in there 04 
this construction train? Did they not board on the train? Did they 
not get passes from Mr. Goodwin, the contractor, to go home, as icy 
said, on Christmas? 
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Mr. ROWELL. Now, if you will possess your soul in patience —— 
Mr. MOORE, of Texas. Is not that in the record ? 
Mr. ROWELL. I will talk about that very point, because I had 


The law of West Virginia says that a man shall not acquire a resi- 
dence anywhere by virtue of his working for the State or of working | 
for the corporation. The courts time out of mind have said that while | 
that does not make him a resident it does not prevent him from becom- | 
ing a resident; and I refer you to the celebrated decision in the cases 
of the students of the university in the State of Michigan. These 
men, some of them, had been there without reference to working on 
the train; others weretrainmen. They had a right to fix a residence. 
They fixed it at Hurricane, the headquarters. They had been at the 
headquarters going in and out, not sixty, not ninety, but one hundred 
and sixty days. But they lived in the cars of the repair or construc- 
tion train. That is the exact fact; and at Christmas time they took 
passes to visit Old Virginia, justas in summer time you, if you do not | 
get a pass, pay your way to go to some watering place to take a rest. 
You seem to assume that because a man speaks of the home of his boy- 
hood as ‘‘home,’’ therefore, no matter how Jong he may have lived | 
away from there, that must continue to be his home. It is neither 
good law nor good sense nor anything reasonable to present in an elec- 
tion contest. 

I have gone over this evidence; I have demonstrated, with two ex- 
ceptions, all of these 66 votes as claimed, and which have not been 
admitted, are plainly, clearly, and unmistakably legal. I have demon- 
strated the votes charged by the contestant as legal are unquestionably 
legal. I have repeated the testimony to you, but it does not change 
the majority which the majority of the committee reported in favor of 
the contestant. 

One word, Mr. Speaker, and I shall close my remarks. The contest- 
ant comes here as a contestant when the law, and right, and the con- 
cessions of the minority place him in the position of contestee. From 
the vantage ground of a seat unlawfully obtained this contestee isseek- 
ing, by refusing to count clearly legal votes, to retain the seat the 
emoluments of which he has drawn without right since the 4th day of 
last March. He does not present himself—I do not mean personally— 
he does not present himself before the House with that kind of a case, 
with a case that appeals to the generosity of this House. On the con- 
trary he accepted a certificate with the knowledge of how it was issued | 
and upon what basis. And he refuses to stand before this House and 
rest his case in its very inception upon his prima facie right to a seat, 
thereby confessing it was his intention to participate in the affairs of 
this nation so far as they come before the House of Representatives by 
virtue of a title tainted by illegality and wrong and usurpation. 

I trust, Mr. Speaker, gentlemen of the minority, having been able to 
present before the whole country the tactics of resistance for so many 
days to prevent the Gonsideration of such a case, will be willing finally 
to concede it is neither partisanship nor prejudice that compels the Com- 
mittee on Elections to present in this House the report they do. When 
that committee presents a partisan report it will be time enough to ar- 
raign it. As far as I am concerned, this House will come to the day of 
final adjournment before my name will be signed knowingly to a par- 
tisan report. 

Now, in this case, Mr. Speaker, I hope and trust that at least the 


report is either partisan or unjudicial. It was simply impossible out 
of the record to overthrow the solid array of facts which gives the right 
to this contestant. [Applause on the Republican side of the House. ] 
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| were under discussion, Mr. Gari 


just reached that part of the testimony. 
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The Sileott Defalcation. 


SPEECH 
oF 


HON. JOHN F. ANDREW, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HovUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 15, 1890, 


On the bill (IH. R. 4539) making an appropriation to supply the deficiency oceca- 
sioned by the defaleation in the office of the late Sergeant-at-Arms. 


Mr. ANDREW said: 

Mr. Speaker: This bill differs from an ordinary appropriation 
bill, as in this case we are called upon to act in a judicial capacity 
in regard to a claim in which we ourselves are pecuniarily interested. 
And as fair-minded men have questioned the legality of such a claim 
as this, it would seem that if this claim is to be entertained at all it 
should be by a disinterested tribunal. It is argued by the advocates 
of the bill that the Sergeant-at-Arms, whose clerk has absconded with 
these funds, is a disbursing officer of the Government, and that con- 








sequently the Government should suffer this loss. 
at all clear. 


This view is not 
In the Forty-sixth Congress when the rules of the House 
ield used this langua 





Now, the Sergeant-at Arms of this House is nota bursing officer of the 
United States, He is only our agent, and e should be robbed of or should 
make away with the money in hi ssession, we, as members, would have no 
recourse whatever, for the Treasurer of the United States holds our receipts, 

In the Forty-seventh Congress a bill was passed by tl llouse 
making the Sergeant-at-Arnis a disbursing officer but was not acted 


upon by theSenate. Had that bill become a law we would not now be 
called upon to discuss this question. It, ems that the lia- 


therefore, se 


bility of the Government in such a case as this is no new question and 
that it has been seriously doubted. And under such a condition of 
facts I do not propose to act as an arbitrator, and furthermore, I am 
not clear in my own mind that we have not caused this loss by our 
own carelessness. This appropriation of $75,000 will, of course, use 


up the surplus in the Treasury by just that amount, and for that rea- 
son may be favorably received in some quarters. While F do not know 
that it is possible to prevent extravagant expenditures of the public 
funds by this Congress, I do know that I can prevent any of those funds 
from improperly getting into my possession. 


The Sileott Defaleation. 


SPEECH 


HON. SAMUEL W. PEEL, 


OF ARKANSAS, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 15, 1890, 
On the bill (H, R. 4539) making an appropriation to supply the deficiency ocea 
sioned by the defalcation in the office of the late Sergeant-at-Arms 


Mr. PEEL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The question under discussion is a very embar 
rassing one, embarrassing because the members of this House are 
called upen to act as attorney, witness, court, and jury in their own 
That many members have lost their 


| month’s pay for November last and some have lost much more in pay, 


deposits, etc., there is no doubt. With each of them I deeply sympa- 
thize. Iam amongst those that lost one month’s pay; I lost al! of it, 
But, Mr. Speaker, this is a question too grave to be governed in our 
official action by sympathy or our personal necessities. 

That the late Sergeant-at-Arms, John P. Leedom, was a disbursing 
officer of the House of Representatives I have no doubt, made so by 


frequent acts of this House and a continuous custom for nearly fifty 


years, practiced for the convenience of the individual members; but 


ares | that, Mr. Speaker, does not necessarily make him a disbursing officer 
minority of the committee will not claim asa justification for the spec- | 
tacle that has been presented to the country and the House that this | 


ot the United States, and many members overlook the fact that Mr. 
Leedom has not stolen or run away with our money; he is here doing 
all he can to capture the rascal and repair the wrong as far as he can. 
The man who has run off with our money is Mr. Silcott, the late cashier 
to the Sergeant-at-Arms, the man from whom we have received our pay 
for the last six years, the man to whom we have intrusted our blank 
receipts to enable him to get our money from the Treasury Department 
of the United States—this we did at our peril; no one to blame for this 
but ourselves—without which he could not have drawn our pay. 

This kind of slipshod business has been practiced for over forty years 
by both sides of this House, and for which both political parties are 
alike responsible, and for our own neglect of duty we ought to bear the 
loss, and learn by the lesson and correct the practice. 

Some say as a reason for supporting this bill that the Treasury had 
no right to pay our November salary to Mr. Silcott until it was due 
(December 4, last). This is all very true, Mr. Speaker; it was not due 
until December 4, and the Treasury Department ought not to have paid 
it until that day, and ought not to have paid on that certificate; but 
the trouble comes back on us again for giving Mr. Silcott our blank re- 
ceipts for our November pay before it was due, thereby enabling him 
to secure the payment from the Treasury Department and each being 


| a party to the wrong; our mouths are again closed 


So, Mr. Speaker, entertaining the views Ido I can not support the 
bill, and shall vote against it. I do not think the House can afford 
to take $75,000 out of the common Treasury to make up a loss to our 
selves, that las been stolen at least partly through our carelessness. 
It is a matter, however, that addresses itself to the conscience and good 
judgment of each member for himself, and I concede perfect honesty 
and sincerity upon the part ofall gentlemen who differ from me upon 
this subject. But I must act for myself, and I oppose the bill from 
a sense of duty. 



















































































The Silcott Defalcation, 


SPEECH 


Or 
HON. CHARLES J. BOATNER, 
OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 15, 1890, 


On the bill (H. R. 4539) making an appropriation to supply the deficiency occa- 
sioned by the defalcation in the office of the late Sergeant-at-Arms. 


Mr. BOATNER said: 

Mr, SPEAKER: The course which this debate has taken renders it 
necessary that I should briefly give the reasons which will control my 
vote on the bill under consideration. 

The gentleman from Illinois has kindly drawn a distinction between 
the old and new members of this House. I do not think the new mem- 
bers desire to be put upon a plane different from that occupied by their 
associates. All or none are entitled to be paid. 

If the Sergeant-at-Arms of the late House was a disbursing officer of 
this House, the Government has not discharged its obligation to pay 
Members and Delegates their salaries, If, on the contrary, he was not 
a disbursing officer, but the mere private agent of members, his defal- 
cation is a loss to his principals, and not tothe Governmert. In order 
to arrive at the conclusion that he was not a disbursing officer,of this 
House we must decide that every House of Representatives which has 
sat since 1838 has been guilty of the asinine stupidity of adopting a 
rule which it had no right to adopt, which was beyond its powers, and 
therefore null; that all of the distinguished members of the House of 
Representatives who have preceded us, many of whom have ascended 
to the highest pinnacles of power and honor in American politics and in 
official life, were so ignorant of the Constitution and laws of the land 
as to impose duties and responsibilities on an officer of this House 
which they had no right to impose, and which created no other re- 
sponsibilities in the officer than those of a private agent of the several 
members. I havea high respect for the abilities of the gentlemen who 
maintain this proposition, but they must admit themselves that a large 
number of very eminent gentlemen who have preceded us have held a 
contrary opinion. 

In 1838, a similar defaleation having occurred, a committee of the 
House, as shown by the gentleman from Mississippi [ Mr. CATCHINGs], 
considered that they had fully provided against a repetition of it by 
reporting to the House the rule which substantially has been in force 
ever since. That rule provided that the Sergeant-at-Arms of the House 
“should keep the accounts of members, and pay them their salaries,’’ 
and to the end that the United States, whose disbursing officer he was 
thereby declared to be, should be secured in the faithful discharge of 
the trust imposed upon him, he was required to give bond in favor of 
the United States in the penal sum of $10,000, conditioned for the faith- 
ful disbursement of all moneys intrusted to him by virtue of his office. 
As the membership of the House grew in numbers and the amount 
of money falling under the control of the Sergeant-atA-rms increased, 
the amount of his bond was raised from $10,000 to $50,000, and a bond 
for this sum was executed by the late Sergeant-at-Arms. 

We find that the Treasury Department, notwithstanding the present 
denial of such a course, has consistently treated and dealt with the 
Sergeant-at-Arms as a disbursing officer, because, if not such an officer, 
payment in money would not have been made to him, even on the ex- 
press and notarial power-of-attorney of each member of the House, au- 
thorizing and requesting him to do so. As shown by the gentleman 
from Mississippi, the statutes of the United States declare that any 
power-of- attorney or authority to draw money from the Treasury of 
the United States shall be null, and the Treasurer, therefore, in all 
cases, as Iam informed, makes payment to the attorney or agent by 
issuing a Treasury warrant, drawn to the order of the principal, and 
which the agent is therefore powerless to collect. Had the Treasury 
Department considered Mr. Leedom as a private agent of the members, 
a@ warrant in favor of each member for the amount due him would 
have been issued. 

It is, in my judgment, absurd to give more force and effect to the 
receipt affixed to the certificate of the amount due each member than 
to an express authorization to the Sergeant-at-Arms to collect the 
amount thereof. As I have previously shown, if a member had in- 
dorsed on the back of his certificate an order, or request, directing the 
Treasurer of the United States to pay the amount thereof to John P. 
Leedom or any other named individual, the Treasurer, if he obeyed 
the order at all, would have done so by issuing a Treasury warrant in 
favor of the member, thus putting it beyond the power of the agent to 
collect until it had gone into the hands of his principal and received 
his indorsement. 

The receipt can be considered as nothing more than an authorization 
to the Sergeant-at-Arms to collectthe money. Although that officer is 
not named in the receipt or in the certificate, he is the only person 
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| sented to him that it was not an acknowledgment of payment 








who could have collected it. And, though there is an acknow)e, b 
ment at the foot of the certificate that the member has received ;},, ° 
amount thereof, yet the Treasurer knew when that receipt was )):.. s 


— 


merely a compliance with the rule established by the Departm. ’ b 
its dealings with the disbursing officer of the House. , 

I repudiate the saggestion that Mr. Leedom was my agent. Su 
relation exists only by contract. I made no such contract. [| di 
intrust my receipt to Mr. Leedom. I intrusted it to the Sergeai:-, 
Arms of this House, as an officer whose duty it was, under the | 
of the House and the law of the land, ‘‘ to keep my accounts and 
me my salary.’’ 

I find by Rule II of the last House, which is also a statutory 
ion, that, among other officers, a Sergeant-at-Arms shall be e!| 
who shall hold his office until his successor is appointed. 

Section 5 of the Constitution of the United States declares: 

Each House may determine the rules of its proceedings. 

In aceordance with this authority, it has established the fol, 
rule, which has been in force with very slight variations more | 
forty years: 

Rute IV. 

1. It shall be the duty of the Sergeant-at-Arms to attend the House di: 
sittings, to maintain order under the direction of the Speaker, and, pe: 
the election of a Speaker or Speaker pro tempore, under the directio 
Clerk; execute the commands of the House, and all processes issued b 
ity thereof, directed to him by the Speaker; keep the accounts for the pa 
mileage of Members and Delegates, and pay them as provided by law 


3. He shall give bond to the United States, with sureties to be app 
the Speaker, in the sum of $50,000, for the faithful disbursement of a!! ; 
intrusted to him by virtue of his office and the proper discharge of thy 
thereof, and no member of Congress shall be approved as such surety 

Some gentlemen seem to think that because the bond which was 
euted by the Sergeant-at-Arms limited his liability and that . 
sureties to the salaries of members of the Fiftieth Congress, ins: 
of being conditional, according to the rule, which is the law, that | 
status of the case is altered, and because the Comptroller of the | 
ury has furnished the form of a bond which is invalid the mem! 
and not the Government, must bear the consequence of this negli: 
The argumentis so purely aquibble that noanswer to it seems necess:rj 

‘The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. McRAkg] is kind enough to \ 
us of the danger we incur in passing this bill. He declares that n 
bers of this House have not conducted themselves as prudent busin 
men and says it is hard for members to lose their salaries. I am 
loss to perceive wherein the danger lies, unless, indeed, it be that 
House would be disgracing itself, as he intimates, should it pass t 
bill. Whenever it becomes dangerous for a member to vote accord in: 
to his convictions on a matter which involves only a question of giv: 
to the members of this House that which rightfully belongs to them 
under the laws of the land, a seat here will be no longer desiralle. | 
apprehend that it would be no very great hardship for the mem)e:s to 
lose the portion of their November salaries which was stolen, becatse 
it is only a portion, and therefore no question of the hardship o 
case arises. 

I deny that the members of this House, in acting on the faith of | 
rule, which has in my judgment the force and effect of law, have been 
guilty of imprudence as business men. On the contrary, I maintiin 
that in acting upon that rule they had the right to suppose that « 
legal bond had been given and that both the Treasurer and th 
geant-at-Arms would do their duty. 

According to the provisions of the rule, the Sergeant-at-Arms shoul 
have been under bond for the sum of $50,000, conditioned for the {{it! 
ful disbursement of all public moneys coming into his hands. It 
the duty of the Treasurer to see that this condition was complicd \ 
according to a regulation of the Treasury Department, no am 
exceeding the bond of a disbursing officer is ever paid to him at 
one time or is left in his hands for disbursement. Had this salutar) 
rule been observed and had the bond exacted of Mr. Leedom been i 
accordance with the rule of the House, he could not have re d 
more than $50,000 until he showed that he had disbursed all pr: 
payments, and had he defaulted for this sum his bond would 
covered it, and neither the members nor the Government woul | 
been losers by the defalcation. The gentleman from Arkansas is ‘ 
exceeded in his magnanimous generosity by the individual \, ho 4 
posed to sacrifice all his wife’s relations in his country’s cause. 

With an interest at stake, as he says, of only about $60, he 
those who have both greater and less sums involved a lecture on | 
duty to the Government, and expresses his willingness to stand hi 
‘like a little man.’’ Icould stand mine, which isa trifle, with p 
equanimity, but the question is not what we shalldo with our own 
what is our duty to others. 

There are members of this House who have allowed jarge sums |v 
cumulate in the office of the Sergeant-at-Arms. None of this mo 
is gone. 

Shall those whose salary for November has been stolen recoup t!) 
selves from the money which justly, lawfully, and equitably belou-: 
to their associates? I think the acute sense of official honor which ‘«' 
bids a ‘‘recoupment”’ out of the public Treasury ought to embar 
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nt 


the gentlemen when they proceed to prorate the funds of private indi- 
viduals among themselves. . 

So far as I am concerned, I should feel disgraced were I to yield to 
the clamor raised against this bill and vote against what I belicve to 
be an honest and proper payment of members’ salaries. | ; 

{ may add, in conclusion, I have no personal interest in the question 
at issue, beeause if the views of its opponents prevail the small balance 
($67) which isdue me on my November salary was collected by the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, placed in his safe, and is nowin the funds taken charge 
of by the Treasurer. I 
have done so at a very slight expense, and I do not fear but that my 
constituents will smile with derision at the supersensitiveness of those 
members of this House who are afraid to take what is due them because 
they fear some one will impugn their motives. 
who honestly believe that the Sergeant-at-Arms was their private agent, 
but to these who repudiate any such relation, but declare they prefer 
to lose their salaries rather than to explain their votes at home. 


The Sileott Defalcation. 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. MARRIOTT BROSIUS, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
ix THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 15, 1890, 


On the bill (H. R. 4539) making an appropriation to supply the deficiency occa- 
sioned by the defalcation in the office of the late Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Mr. BROSIUS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The course of this discussion has uncovered the main 
difficulties members encounter in reaching a conclusion upon the mat- 
ter before us; and as it is a subject upon which there might be some 
misconception of the motives of members in supporting one or the 
other of the measures proposed, I desire to avail myself of the permis- 
sion of the House to place upon record a statement of the views which 
impel me to support the majority report. 

If there was in my minda doubt upon the question, I would withhold 
my support, in view of the character and purpose of the bill; but I 
have a firm conviction of the validity of the arguments which sustain 
and the entire justice and propriety of the measure. Under these cir- 
cumstances I feel that my duty is as clear as sunlight and my path as 
straight as a line. ‘ 

The views I formed upon a cursory examination have undergone 
ome modification. The discussion has developed entire agreement 
among us that there is no statute which in terms charges the Sergeant- 
at-Arms with the duty of drawing the salaries of members from the 
Treasury and paying it overtothem. The practice in vogue for many 
years rests solely upon the rules of the House and the usage of the 
Treasury Department. The only contention developed by the debate 
is whether under the rules and usages referred to the Sergeant-at-Arms 
is the agent of the Government or the private messenger of members 
ofthe House. ~- 

It is entirely obvious that Congress and the Treasury Department 
have both regarded the Sergeant-at-Arms as a public officer charged 
with important public fanctions, among which is the payment of the 
salaries of members of the House. In 1856 Congress passed an act 
which not only proceeded upon the assumption that he was the dis- 
bursing officer of the Government, through whom alone the members 
of the House could obtain their salaries, but distinctly recognized him 
in that character by imposing upon him duties which could only be 
performed by a disbursing officer, duties utterly at variance with the 
idea of his being the private agent of members. 

The act authorized him to deduct from the monthly pay of members 
a portion of their salary for every day’s absence from their seats. Upon 


the theory p this presents the anomalous spectacle of the Gov- 
ernment exercising over the private agent of another a control superior 
to that of his principal; nullifying his commands to his agent by re- 


quiring him to withhold money from his principal which the latter com- 


manded him to pay over. Noagency could exist in such a clash of au- | 


thority. A man can not serve two masters. 

That he is a public officer with duties of a public charac- 
ter—and responsible to the United States is further shown by the pre- 
cautions taken by the latter to protect itself against his official delin- 
quencies, He is required to execute a bond to the United States in 


the sum of $50,000, conditioned for the faithful performance of his | 


duties, The members are protected by no bond—they have no redress 
for any losses from his breach of duty. No statute enables them to 
sue upon the bond to the United States. The duties he performs are 
necessary means of transacting the business of Government. It is pub- 
lic official business and he is employed by the Government, paid by 
the Government, and responsible to the Government. 


Had I sought to pose as a political virtuoso I could | 


I do not refer to those | 
| him. 


Furthermore, the Constitution provides that members of the House 
shall receive a compensation for their services, to be ascertained by law, 
and paid out of the Treasury of the United States. It further provides 
that the House of Representatives may determine the rules of its pro- 
ceedings. Under these constitutional provisions the rule of the House 
requiring the Sergeant-at-Arms to keep the accounts for the pay and 
mileage of members and pay them as provided by law, acquires the 
force of law, and as effectua!ly constitutes him a public disbursing offi- 





| cer as if he had beem made so by a statute of the United States in ex- 
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| for.carrying on the Gov 
| public officers are not responsible for the delinquencies or misfeasances 
| ; 

| 


| sume the responsibility of public duties. 


pressterms. His authority is derived not from individual members, but 


from the rule which possesses all the potency of public law for the 
purpose intended. He does not bring our salaries from the Treasury 
| because we individually send him for them, but because the House of 
Representatives in a constitutional manner imposed that duty upon 


He can not decline to perform the duty. 
granted that he may enjoy or not at his option; it 
posed by constitutional authority. 

The House of Representatives is one of 
[ti 


It is not a privilege 


ial duty im- 


iS an Oli 


the public official agencies 


a familiar principle of law that 


rnment 


| of those employed under them, if due 


Me 
rhe 


care has been exercised in the 


, 
spondeat 


employment of them. doctrine of 1 does not 
apply to such cases, and if it did few persons would be willing to as- 
But the House is more than 
o-ordinate branch of the Government 
| Its constitutional act, as already observed, possesses the force of law 
within the scope of its operation. 

If we concede, for the purpose of the argument, that the mode of pay- 
ing salaries of members is derived entirely from the rule of the House, 
and that the House selects the officer to make the payment, it still re- 
mains that his appointment was made by constitutional warrant in a 
constitutional mode and for a constitutional purpose, and that an in- 
dividual member who did not even vote for his election can personally 
share none of the responsibilities of his official delinquencies. As well 
attempt to hold a member responsible for the consequences of legisla- 
tion or a judge for the results o! his judicial decisions. 

The members of the Fifty-first Congress knew nothing of the Sergeant- 
at-Arms of the Fiftieth Congress. They regarded him as an officer of 
the Government, authorized to pay them their salaries, possessing the 
same official character and authority as any other fiscal agent of the 
Government; that money in his hands for payment of salaries was in 
Government custody, so much so as in the hands of a clerk in the Treas- 
ury Department. We had no agency in his selection; no responsibility 
therefor; no opportunity to object to or means of preventing. 

The inexperienced new members found this official agent of the Gov- 
ernment and ingnired of him how the Government transmitted our 
salaries to us, and was informed that the only mode established was 
through him as a disbursing officer, and that if we desired our salaries 
paid monthly, as provided by law, we would have to sign blank re- 
ceipts and leave them with him, one for each month, and when the 
money was due he would send us a draft. We must sign the receipts 
or we can not get our salaries. We thus conformed to the established 
mode of receiving oursalaries. The blank receipts were not available 
for any authorized use until the maturity of the salary, and when the 
Treasury Department accepted them as vouchers he knew that the 
money he paid was not due and the payment not warranted by law. 

The House in its collective official capacity asa legislative body, act 
ing under warrant of the Constitution, authorized the Sergeant-at- 
Arms to take my receipt in blank and bring my money from the Treas 
ury, and provided no other means of my getting it. The House ha 
the power, and it is its duty to provide a convenient means of trans- 
mitting the salaries to the members, but it has no power toconstitute any 
officer of its choosing the agent of an individual member and compel 
him to intrust his money in his keeping whether he is trustworthy or 
not, and take thechances, against his will, of losing it. Had I been a 
member of the Fiftieth Congress I might have voted against Mr. Lee- 
dom, and made every exertion to prevent his election, under the be- 
lief that he was not to be trusted. Yet I am compelled to trust him, 
and make him my personal agent and place my money in his keeping 
and lose it if he steals it, because a legislative body whose will ex- 
pressed by a majority of votes has the force of law, chose him as the 
officer who was to be charged with the duty of disbursing the salari 
| of Representatives. 

Illustration is not needed to unveil the hideous deformity of 
proposition. It is not possible to conceive of injustice more flagrant 
and cruel, and no honest mind can rest with satisfaction upon the idea 
| of inflicting it upon members of Congress who are not only guilty of 
| no negligence or wrong but are powerless to employ safeguards of any 
kind or to protect themselves, for they are under a compulsion to con 
| form to the rules of the body to which they belong. If there was any 

negligence anywhere it was in a former Congress and not in this; and 
if such a thing was conceivable as the punishment of a collective body 
of legislators it could not go to the length of punishing this Congr 
for the delinquencies of its predecessors. 

Under these views, which I do not care further to amplify, I can not 
but regard the withholding of the salaries of members for services ren 
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dered, because a public official of the Government, with whose appoint- | 
ment we had nothing to do, stole the money before it reached our hands, 

as adding another robbery to the one already perpetrated. In this mat- | 
ter we are as innocent aad blameless as a saint, and in the hands of | 
the Government we ought to be as safe as an angel in the court of 
heaven. But there being a deficiency, the money can only be made 
available for our payment by an appropriation bill. The report of the 
majority of the committee therefore presents the only possible mode of 
securing the salaries due us; we have no alternative but to vote for it. 


Mortcace Indebtedness. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH 


OF 


D. TAYLOR 

OHTO, 

rHE HOUSE OF 
Saturday, February 15, 1890, 


| 
On the 1181) to require the Superintendent of Census to ascertain the | 
| 
' 


IN REPRESENTATIVES, 
j 


bill (S 


number of people who own farms and homes, and the amount of mortgage 
Indebtedness thereon 


Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR, said: | 

Mr. SPEAKER: This bill had its origin in numerous requests and | 
resolutions from farmers, laborers, and farmers’ associations of various 
kinds, sent to the Senate and House of Representatives, asking that 
this information be ascertained in connection with the taking of the 
Eleventh Census. 

‘The Senate bill now under consideration is the result of a conference | 
between the Census Committee and the Superintendent of the Census. 
In the first place it was thought that this information could be obtained 
through the enumerators of the census in connection with the popula- 
tion schedule at an expense of $200,000 or $300,000. It was shown by 
the Superintendent of the Census that this method would be unwise | 
aud unreliable, and would delay the taking of the census, and render 
it, when taken, less valuable. 

In the first place it was shown that the enumerator only sees one out 
.of five or six of the persons who could answer questions pertaining to 
‘ndebtedness, mortgage liens, and titles of this kind, and could not 
gather trustworthy statistics of thischaracter. Inthe next place if the 
head of a family were seen he might regard such questions as inquisito- 
rial and refuse to answer them, and if the wife or son or daughter were 
seen they might not know, as a matter of fact, whether the property 
were mortgaged or not, and if mortgaged they might not know for what 
sum or for what purpose, 

It being the intention of the Superintendent of the Census to ascer- 
tain the population accurately and quickly and to publish this infor- 
mation at the earliest possible date, it was agreed on all hands that this 
method be abandoned, and that the Superintendent be authorized to get 
this information in his own way, and an appropriation of a million dol- 
lars is made in this bill for this purpose. 

This matter was given a great deal of time and consideration in the 
Senate. The first report of the Census Committee, which was really a 
report in relation to the first plan named, was adverse. The matter 
was re-referred to the committee, and a bill in substance the same as 
the one now under consideration was reported to the Senate, and it 
passed with only a few dissenting votes. 

The Senate was unwilling to endanger or delay the taking of the 
census, as provided in the law which passed the last Congress, but the 
members on both sides, in the main, agreed that this information ought 
to be gathered in some other way, even if it does cost a large sum of 
money. And it should be remembered by the friends of this measure, 
and it has been mainly urged by the Democratic side of this House, 
by whom all of the bills have been introduced, I believe, that it may 
cost over a million dollars. The Superintendent of the Census gives it 
as his opinion that it will cost more rather than less, 

It is well that the House and the country understand what the pas- 
sage of this bill means. The law passed by the last Congress, under 
which the Eleventh Census is now being taken, provides that the in- 
debtedness of the country shall be taken by counties, that the recorded 
indebtedness, as shown by the records in each county, shall be ascer- 
tained, the indebtedness of corporations and individuals to be separately 
taken. The objection to this method is that the records are unreliable, 
as very many of the mortgage debts have been paid, in part or in whole, 
and nothing in the records shows this. 

This objection, however, has been largely overcome, and this method 
of taking the records as a guide has heen made more valuable by a test 
adopted by the Superintendent of the Census. This test consists of the 
appointment of three skilled experts, who have gone to four remote 
parts of the country and taken the indebtedness as shown by the rec- 
ords in a county in each locality, with a list of the debtors and cred- 
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| the American people I shall not attempt to discuss. 
| bly be some objection to these inquiries by the very people wh 


| unnecessary disclosures. 








itors, and then by visiting the debtors and creditors ascertained ;) 
ual amount remaining unpaid on-each mortgage of record 
other words, the Superintendent of the Census has done already ;,, , 
counties, selected in different States and in different parts of th, 
try, just what this law requires to be done in all the counties ; 


| States in the Union. 


In this way the ratio between the recorded indebtedness and 
indebtedness is ascertained. This was done in order to show. a 
as possible, the actual indebtedness of the whole country under , 
law now in force; and I understand that the ratio ascertained 
method is nearly the same in each of the four counties chosen as 
It was supposed by the Superintendent of the Census that this, 
would give to the country all the information necessary, and | 
know why this plan is not satisfactory. 

It seems, however, that the people, or many of then, j 
house-to-house canvass, which will extend to all of the thirteey ; 
farms and homes in the United States, where it is to be asc: 
whether the occupant is the real owner or a tenant, whether thy 
ises are mortgaged or not, and, if mortgaged, for how muc! 
what purpose, the rate of interest paid, etc. This is an im 
quiry. It involves an inquiry into the financial condition 


| home in this country. 


How much these inquiries may infringe upon the personal |i}e: 
ra 
There wil! pr 
ill 


ask for the passage of thisact. Some men will not care to make 
their private affairs or impair their credit by what they may re: 
Be this as it may, the determination | 
this bill seems to bea foregone conclusion, and I do not feel like 
ing a measure which the people so urgently demand, even if n 
ment should be against it. 

All I propose to do is to explain somewhat this measure. I{, 
been the chairman of a subcommittee to whom were referred al! of | 
bills on this subject, as well as the petitions, memorials, resolut 
etc., Iam familiar with the facts which surround this propos 
which only lacks the consent of this House to become a law. 

I will call the attention of the House to the following letter from 
the Superintendent of the Census, showing the impropriety and impos- 
sibility of obtaining this information from the enumerators o! 
census while taking the enumeration and gathering certain facts und 
the present law, and also his estimate of the expense of this: 
in case it were adopted: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Census Ori 
Washington, January ‘ 

My Dear Sre: In estimating the cost of ascertaining the mortgag: 
farms through the census enumerator, as requested by you yesterday 
sume it would be fair to assume that there will be returned in June nex 
thing like 7,000,000 farms. There were in 1880 a trifle more than 4,000,0 
representing an increase in number, as compared with 1870, of 50 per c« 
plying the same percentage of increase to the number returned in | 
would be, on this basis, something more than 6,000,000 farms in 18%). 1 
migration during the decade has been very large, however, and it is reas 
to suppose that there will be actually returned very close to 7,000,000 f 

If the enumerator was allowed additional compensation at the rate of nts 
for each farm, for obtaining the data concerning mortgage debt, tlie 
be at least $350,000. 

It is not a question of cost, however, nor, indeed, of providing extra « 
sation for the enumerator, but rather as to the effect thatsuch a line o/ 
would have on the general work of enumeration. The inquiries to 
would relate to the fact of mortgage, the amount of mortgage debt at | 
the reason for making the mortgage, and the rates of intere-t paid. These «urs 
tions would be asked in connection withthe ownership or rentals of farinis. and 
naturally would be among the first inquiries made by the enumerato: Atle 
tagonism and opposition which would be thus created in the mind of th: 
interrogated would operate seriously against securing by this means a 
information. 

Another reason why the farmer would object, if not refuse absolut: . 
ply this data is contained in the fact that he would be called upon to expos? !i's 
financial condition to the enumerator, who is a local man and pre- 
known to every farmer in his enumeration district. 

Furthermore, of the whole number of farms in the United States re! 
in 1880, fully one-fourth were rented, while in some of the States. 

South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, almost one-hali 
farms were rented. So that the visit of the enumerator to the tenant fa 
would not reveal the true condition of affairs so far as one-fourth of | 

inthe United States are concerned, In very many cases the owners of the! 
would be non-residents, and the statement could not be secured { 

by the enumerator. If we assume that of the remainder, that is, thos: g 
farms, at least one-third would refuse to give the information. it wi! “ 
that any statement concerning farm mortgages gathered by the c« 
merator would represent scarcely 50 per cent of the total farms in tlie 


Very respectfully, 
> Te r ROBERT P. PORTER, 
Superintendent of 


uM) ft 


Hon. Josern D, TAYLOR, 
House of Representatives. 


The question, and the only question, which seems to influe: 
of the members of the Senate and House in supporting this mea 
the urgent demand for it. Most of the members of both Hous 
received resolutions, memorials, and requests from individuals, 
izations, and societies of different kinds. Aside from the impo: 
ties and requests sent to the Senate and aside from those coming ' 
members, I will present the following list of those referred to 01! 
mittee: 
Petitions and resolutions asking that the next census show percentage 0! ('""" 

clear of incumbrance, and m , and occupied by owners 


Alabama: Resolution of Calvary Alliance, No, 12; petition of 24 citizens of 
DeKalb County. 
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Illinois: Memorial of Knights of Labor, 852, Chicago ; memorial of Board of | 
Trade, Chicago ; memorial of York Lodge, No. 93, F.M.B.A.; memorial of 
Amity Lodge, No, 297, F.M.B.A. 

Indiana: Twenty citizens of Indiana. 

Kansas: Resolution of Alliance No. 25,Cowley County; resolution of Alli- 
ance No.7, Kansas City. Peay . » san . 

Kentucky: Petition of 125 citizens of Louisville, Ky.; petition of 44 citizens, 
Knights of Labor; resolution of Logan County Wheel, 1, 800 members. 

Louisiana: Petition of 206 citizens of East Baton Rouge, La.; resolution of 
Crescent Local Assembly 2049. 

Maine: Petition of assembly of Knights of Labor, Bath. 

Massachusetts: Resolution of Assembly No. 7189, Knights of Labor, North Leo- 

inster. 

7 Miwourt: Resolution of Excelsior Wheel, No. 1048; resolution of Agricultural 
Wheel, No. 1611, Cedar County ; petition of 42 citizens, State of Missouri; Rexo- 
jytion of Doylsport Farmers’ Alliance. ai 

Michigan: Resolution of Marathon Association of Patrons of Industry. 

New Jersey: Resolution of Local Assembly Knights of Labor, No. 5578; pe- 
tition of 44 names, Williamstown; petition and resolution of Farmers and La- 
porers’ Union; committee Labor Association, Nu. 1241, Vineland 

New York: Resolution of Lodge No. 5660, Knights of Labor, Fort Edward; 
petition of 52 members of Local Assembly, No. 5945, Knights of Labor; petition 
of Waverly Assembly, No. 4966, Knights of Labor, Waverly; petition of Bar- 
nett Grange, No. 577; petition of 38 different assemblies Knights of Labor, New 
York; memorial of Northern New York Protective Association; petition of 
Coleville Grange, No. 518; petition of Knights of Labor of Oswego District As- 
sembly, No 44, ‘ 

North Carolina: Petition of Rich Fork Alliance, No. 1127. 

North Dakota: Resolution of mass-meeting of farmers of Walsh County. 
Ohio: Memorial Local Assemblies No. 120 and No. 6172, Knights of Labor 
memorial Local Assembly No. 5143, Knights of Labor, Galion ; resolution of Lo- 
eal Assembly No. 5853, Knights of Labor, Napoleon; petition of River City As- 

sembly, Knights of Labor, Madeira. 

Pennsylvania: Resolution of Local Assembly, Division No, 27, Knights of La- 


bor. 

South Dakota: Petition of Highland Alliance, South Dakota. 

Tennessee: Resolution of Georgetown Farmers’ and Laborers’ Union: reso- 
lution of MeMorin County Farmers’ and Laborers’ Union; resolution of River- 
side Farmers’ and Laborers’ Union; resolution of New Warren County Farmers 
and Laborers’ Union; petition of 13 farmers and laborers of subdivision No. 168, 

Zenton County; petition of 45 farmers of Talbott, Tenn. ; resolution of Farmers’ 
and Laborers’ Union, Howardsville; petition of Agricultural Wheel, Madison 
County ; petition of Farmers’ and Laborers’ Union No. 466, MeNairy County ; res- 
olution of Farmers’ and Laborers’ Union No. 387, Gibson County ; resolution of 
Farmers’ and | aborers’ Union No, 276, Obin County ; resolution of Farmers’ and 
Laborers’ Union No. 1178, Obion County ; resolutions of Farmers’ and Laborers 
Union of Haywood County; resolution of Farmers’ and Laborers Union, 
Double Bridges; resolution of Farmers’ and Laborers’ Union, Loudon County 
resolution of Farmers’ and Laborers’ Union, Double Springs, No. 740, 

Texas: Resolution of Llano County Alliance. Texas; resolution of Kendal 
County Farmers’ Alliance, Texas; resolution of McCulloch County Farmers 
Alliance, Texas; petition of 73 citizens of Palo Pinto County, Texas; petition 
of Assembly 2969, Knights of Labor, of Gainesville, Tex. 

Virginia: Petition of Farmers’ Alliance, Fauquier County, Virginia. 

Visconsin: Petition of farmers and laborers of Oconto County, Wisconsin 
resolut on of Dells Assembly, Knights of Labor, Eau Claire, Wis. 

Minnesota: Petitions of 119 citizens, 63 citizens, and 101 citizens of Rochester 
and vicinity. 


These memorials, coming as they do from the farmers all over the 
country, and from Knights of Labor, and from I’armers’ Alliances and 
farmers’ clubs, and from labor organizations, can not be denied favor- 
able consideration, and if the law of March 1, 1889, the law passed by 
the last Congress, is not satisfactory to them, this law ought to pass; 
but I do not see, I must confess, what good its passage will do. 

Agriculture is everywhere depressed, and farms and farmers are suf- 
fering the consequences of a great wrong not to be found, in my judg- 
ment, by this inquiry. The reduction of the duties on wool and woolen 
goods made of American wool in 1883 is the principal cause of the present 
depression in agriculture. from that time to this agriculture has gone 
down and down, pasture land has been turned into plow land, the | 
wool industry has given way to corn and wheat and cattle, and prices 
have grown less and less, unti] we are now realizing the depth of our 
folly in importing wool that we ought to grow and woolen goods that 
we ought to make. Scarcity of money in the rural districts can only 
be accounted for by the fact that we are no v sending out of the country 
annually $240,000,000 of money for wool, woolen goods, glass, iron, steel, 
and other articles which ought to be furnished by our own country and 
our own people. 


Mortgage Indebtedness. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOHN A. PICKLER, 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
tn THE HovUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, February 15, 1890, 


On the bill (S.1181) to require the Superintendent of Census to ascertain the 
number of people who own farms and homes,and the amount of mortgage 
indebtedness thereon. ° 
Mr. PICKLER said: 

Mr, SPEAKER: I am in favor of this bill. It is asked for by the 
farmers and by the farmers’ organizations, by laborers and by the me- 
chanics of this country, and I know no reason why this request should 
not be heeded. There is a growing feeling in this country to squarely 


A 


meet this question of the mortgages and incumbrances upon the homes 


| of the people. 


There is a very strong feeling of dissatisfaction and unrest among the 
producing classes, a feeling that the agricultural and producing classes 


| of this country are not deriving the legitimate results of their labor. 
| They behold the corporations and trusts of the country prosperous 


and growing rich with fabulous rapidity, while the producer is unable 
to hold his own, and is compelled to mortgage his home and encum- 
ber the roof over the heads of his wife and children to meet his pres- 
ent necessity. 

He desires to know the weight of this incubus, the danger of this 
indebtedness that hovers over his land and his home and that threatens 
with its high rate of interest to ruin him and his family and pass title 
to his possessions into the hands of the money loaner and leave him 
penniless. He desires to ascertain the grasp of this debt, that he may 
if possible devise means of discharging it, as well as to trace the gen- 
eral features of its cause and origin. 

It is claimed on this floor that this is useless; that the men who are 
demanding it do not know what they are asking or what they want. 
I deny this proposition, Mr. Speaker. 

I have the honor to represent a constituency very largely agri ultural, 
men who have dared to brave the hardships and privations of a new 
country, who have had the courage to forego the comforts and advan- 
tages of the older countries, to acquire homes for themselves and chil- 
dren in the great West. No moreindustrious, intelligent, and progress- 
ive people are found anywhere. They are fully competent to deter- 
mine what they want, and they are a thinking people, and are deter- 
mined to ascertain, if possible, the cause of the great depression of the 
producing interests of the country, that they may devise some means 
of relief. 

They believe the millions of indebtedness, with its great drain of 
yearly interest, is intimately connected with the future welfare of them 
sel ves and families, and realizing that they must face the situation they 


desire to do soinanintelligent manner. They believe that the trans- 
portation companies, the money-loaners, the combinations and trusts 


of this country, are amassing fortunes at their expense, and they are 
organizing and determined, as American citizens and freemen, that they 
will not quietly longer submit to such injustice 

And further, Mr. Speaker, they believe that the information that 
\. ill be obtained by the provisions of this bill will tend in the direction 
of their inquiry as to their surround 1 will] 
ficial. 

In this, Mr. Speaker, I believe they are right. 


ng conditions and will be thus bene- 


am for the bill. 


Code of Rules. 
SPEECH 
Ol 
HON. WM. C. P. BRECKINRIDGE, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February i 1890, 
On the report (No. 23) of the Committee on Rules, 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Under the peculiar circumstances which surround this 
discussion, by which the introduction of this code of rules was preceded, 
and which have marked the entire proceedings of the House up to this 


| point, I feel that it is proper to put on record some of the reasons I have 


for my earnest opposition to those parts of this code which are entirely 
revolutionary, which I am firmly convinced are unconstitutional, and 
which reverse the practice of the House during its entire history. 

The tendency for many years has been to render this House less and 
less a deliberative body, to diminish constantly the importance of the 
individual Representative, to make the debates on this floor less impor- 
tant, and to turn over the real power of legislation to the respective com- 
mittees to which are assigned the different branches of legislative duty. 
This is an unfortunate tendency and necessarily lowers both the dig- 
nity and influence of the House. It makes the House the mere fol- 
lower, and not the leader, of public opinion. It transfers the true re- 
sponsibility of action from the publicity of the floor to the privacy of 
the committee-room, and gives advantage to every form of doubtful 
approach possible to the individual member. 

This proposed code greatly intensifies this tendency. In almost 
every change reported by the Committee on Rules, the publicity of the 
House, the value of debate, the action of the individual Representative, 
give way to the power of the Speaker in his room and to the commit- 
tees on the floor, For example, an individual Representative, under 
clause 3, Rule XXII, must obtain unanimous consent to correct the 
erroneous reference of a bill, while a committee claiming jurisdiction 
can do it by asimple majority on motion; by clause 1 of Rule XXVIII, 
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it requires only a majority to suspend the rules to fix a day for the con- 


sideration of a bill or resolution favor: bly reported by a committee; and 
by clause ~~ Rule XXIV, it is only when authorized by a committee 
that it is in order to move to go into the C€ ‘ommittee of the Whole to con- 


sider a particular bill. 

These are merely illustrations of the carefulness with which this 
proposed code has been constructed to give to the Speaker and the com- 
mittees the power of legislation, and to deprive the individual mem- 
ber, so far as it may be possible, of the power to interpose and affect 
the order or current of legislation. This is still more forcibly illus- 
trated in the change which gives to the Committee of the Whole 
the power to limit debate, and to limit it with a rule so narrow as 
practically to prevent debate when the committee so desires. I think 
it unwise to intensify this tendency. It lowers the dignity of this 
House and gives to the Senate increased power and dignity. 

lor the last quarter of a century, except on great occasions when 


there have been great debates, there has been a sensible decay of the 
esteem in which the lower House has been held by the people, and an 
increase of the esteem in which the Senate is he Id, until to-day it is 


considered a most decided promotion to be transferred from this Cham- 
ber to the other wing of the Capitol. It is not the longer term ofserv- 
ice, nor the greater ability, nor the larger experience, but it is that the 
Senate is really a deliberative body, where debate is encouraged, where 
popular opinion is created, where time is given for the consideration of 
public measures, and where the individual Senator is really superior to 
the committees of which he is a member. 

Another preliminary and general observation I desire to submit is, 
that the proposed code is based upon the conception that it is the duty 
of the House to “‘ facilitate business,’’ and to *‘ facilitate business ’’ is 
considered to be solely the passage of measures, when in truth an im- 
portant function of a great representative body is to refuse to affirm- 
atively act upon proposed measures. It has been found, after a hun- 
dred years of experience, that to reject rather than to pass proposed 
legislation is the part of wisdom. In the Fiftieth © ongress somewhere 
near fifteen thousand bills were introduced; of these somewhat over 

ghteen hundred became laws. The rejection of 88 per cent. of these 
oan xd bills, taken as one act, was much wiser than the passage of 
one-fifth of them would have been. 

Deliberation, caution in consideration, slowness in reaching a con- 
summation, are among the very highest qualities of a representative 
legislature; and the rules which permit this to be done are necessary 
to the wise transaction of business; and all rules which prevent it must 
nee harm. Of course, with the power of appropriation, and with the 
higher power of levying taxes, there must be such rules as will enable 
Congress to pass the necessary appropriations for the proper mainte- 
nance of the machinery of government; and all the codes which have 
been adopted by this House since its inauguration a century ago have 
facilitated the introduction, preparation, and passage of revenue and 
appropriation bills. There never has been a code under which a ma- 
jority of the House did not have full power to do this. 

\s to all other business, except in rare emergencies, there is no ne- 
cessity for haste, but there is often great occasion for caution and delay. 
These rules, as far as it is possible, prevent that caution and delay 
whenever the Speaker and a bare majority desire hasty action. 

Now, rules are never imposed for the purpose of giving the majority 
power. It has that power inherently and necessarily, and a code of 
rules must be a limitation upon its exercise. Rules are for the pro- 
tection of minorities, not solely because the individual Representative 
may have rights which ought to be protected, but because he repre- 
sents directly constituencies, and, indirectly, all the States, which have 
rights, and which constituencies are entitled to be heard through him, 
and by his action influence the legislation which is to affect their pros- 
perity and happiness. We do not speak nor act for ourselves on this 
floor. The rights which we claim are not personal tous. They are ofii- 
cial, belonging to us in our representative capacity, and are for the benefit 
of our respective constituencies, and therefore necessarily in part for 
the entire body of the people. This code is based upon the idea that 
the minority bas no parliamentary rights, and that the rules have for 
their object no other purpose than to enable the majority to do.as it 
pleases, when it pleases, and as rapidly as it pleases. 

If the majority were always the same, composed alwaysof the same 
Representatives, and therefore each always responsible for his part of 
every vote, this might be tolerable, because the country could then 
ascertain with certainty the identical Representatives who have passed 
the measures under which it must live; but the majority and minority 
are constantly fluctuating, very rarely, except on partisan questions, 
composed of the same Representatives. The line of division is more 
often horizontal in this Chamber than down the main aisle; and this 
code therefore constantly renders obscure the identity of that particular 
majority who may be responsible for any particular measure. 

But there are three alterations in the proposed code which are radi- 
cal, and upon each of which I desire to comment. 


CONSTITUTIONAL QUORUM. 


The controversy which for the past few weeks has attracted the atten- 
tion of the country, between the Speaker of the House and the Demo- 
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cratic Representatives, grew out of his claim that he, by virtu 
office as Speaker, and without any rule of the House, had the cx 
tional power to have noted upon the Journal of the House the na 
enough silent members on a yea-and-nay vote to make with t] 
voted. on that roll-call 166 Representatives, and thereby cr 
quorum to do business. ’ 

This is not a question of parliamentary law, but it is a cor 
the proper construction of the provisions of the Constitution 
necessarily is twofold—first, as te the power of the Speaker as 
to count a quorum, even if the Constitution would permit a q: 
be counted, on the call of the yeas and nays except by the ro 
secondly, whether the number as shown by that roll-eall was 
der the Constitution exclusive and conclusive of the es n 
quorum to do business.’’ The report of the committee pr: 
clause 3 of Rule XV to confer this power upon the Speaker, in 
with any member, may be construed into an admission by th 
ity that the exercise of that power by the Speaker was with 
rant, for otherwise it need not to have been granted by the He 
When the Constitution was adopted its framers were entire 
iar with the constitution and proceedings of Parliament, and \ 
constitution and proceedings of various legislative bodies in th 
try; and they put into the Constitution certain provisions, irre; 
save by a change in the Constitution, to govern the House. Th: 
visions must be construed in the light of the evils which we: 
remedied, as well as in the light of the objects for which they 
serted. A number smaller than a majority of the members of | 
ment was a quorum sufficient to do business. There was 
which the Speaker of the House of Commons could ascertai 

a quorum was present, and there were parliamentary modes of | 
a vote. 

Now, the Constitution, in the light of these facts, requires 


1* *® * Amajority ofeach [House of Congress] shall constitute : Ag 
do business; but a smaller number may adjourn from day to day, 
authorized to compel the attendance of absent members, in such mat 
under such penalties as each House may provide. 

2. Each House may determine the rules of its proceedings, punish its 
for disorderly behavior, and, with the concurrence of two-thirds, exp« 
ver. 

3. Each House shall keep a Journal of its proceedings, and from ti: 
publish the same, excepting such parts as may in their judgment req 
crecy ; and the yeas and nays of the members of either House on any « 
shall, at the desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered on the Jou: 

. * « * * * 
Every bill which shall have passed the House of Representatives a: 
cnane shall, before it become a law, be presented to the President of th. 
States; if he approve he shall sign it, but if not he shall return it, with his 
jections, tothat House in which it shall have originated, who shall ti 
objections at large on their Journal and proceed to reconsiderit. If aft« 
reconsideration two-thirds of that House shall agree to pass the bill it sh 
sent, together with the objections, to the other House, by which it shall 
wise be reconsidered: and if approved by two-thirds of that House it sha 
come alaw. But in all such cases the votes of both Houses shall be deter 
by yeas and nays, and the names of the persons voting for and against t 
shall be entered on the Journal of each House respectively. 


As the duty to keep a Journai is devolved upon each House, 
the Clerk is the officer of the House in the performance of that dut 


seemed perfectly clear that the Speaker, who is the servant of the !1: 

had no right to have entered upon that Journal any fact of any natu: 
nor to give to the Clerk any order for him to make such entry, excep! 
by the orderof the House, and thatany attemptof any Speaker to do this 
was an usurpation of authority. I believe itis wholly unprecedented 
The Speaker, in the presence of the House, acting by the implied 
consent of the House, with the recognized power of the House to pr 
vent his action, has no doubt from the very beginning of Congressional 
practice given directions to the Clerk to makeentries upen the Journal, 
but this was always done under the rules of the House, with the im 
plied consent of the House, and with the recognized power ©! the 
House tostop it at its will. It was never assumed that the Speaker 
by mere virtue of his office, could put any entry onto the Journal; and 
in this entire discussion no precedent in either House.of Congress has 
been found to give even a color of justification to such an assump! 
The verity of the Journal is assumed by all the courts. It, and it 
alone, is evidence of what occurs on this floor. It, andit alone, isev! 
dence of what this House does. Its narration is conclusive after it | 
been approved, and therefore to preserve its verity and to maintain 
purity is of the very highest importance to the certainty of our lezis!a- 
tion and to the stability of our proceedings. It has not been an 
controversy over mere words. It goes to the very nature of the «' 
dence upon which the rights established by our legislation are }).sc\. 
‘To do business’’ requires that ‘‘a majority of the House’ shal! 
‘constitute’ the body acting, which the Constitution calls ‘‘a quori™. 
The mode in which that business is done when that quorum comes 0 
act is by voting. When itvotes by voice or by tellers the presump'' 
is that the silent acquiesce with the voting majority, and that in the 
seats are the elected Representatives of the people, for it is their du 

to be t, and the presumption is that each is performing his ("'y 
and therefore all business done by a vote by mere sound or by te!!e's 
is conclusively presumed to be with the consent and dequiescence of «!! 
who have not voted in the negative. 

Under this rule any member can enter a motion to reconsider, because 
he is presumed to have voted with the majority. But it was given to 
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OO 
Afth of those present to require that that business should be done; 
ne-fil 


a sf is. that the solemn act of enacting a bill or adopting a motion by 
sting, Whieh is the only mode in which this can be done, should be | 
\y having those votes recorded in the Journal, and having the 


+ that a quorum was actually ‘‘ doing business ’’ made manifest by 


* all, and whenever this one-fifth present made this demand, in 
dent » it became the duty of the House to ‘‘do business’’ by that roll 

~!| and by the most familiar rule that evidence became exclusive and 
pose isive. Whatever that roll-call showed, and only what that 1 

i] showed, could become part of either the act of doing business or | 
of fournal which narrated the transaction. 


can benorule more firmly established than that when the Consti- 

or statute requires a certain fact to be proven in a certain mode 
n be shown only in that mode and by that evidence. It would |! 
: ilt to the intelligence of this Honse to quote authorities. The 
wrnal alone testifies as to our transactions here; the mandatory roll- 
| alone reveals who is present to ‘‘do’’ that precise ‘* business.”’ 
To it no one can add, nor from it subtract; it speaks by order of the 
Constitution, and when it demonstrates that a quorum is present do- 
ing ‘ business,’* that ““business’’ is doue; if it demonstrates that a 
quorum did not “‘do business’’—that precise, identical ‘‘ business’’ 
then the vote is a nullity, and the House has full power to continue its 
sessions and compel ‘‘the majority ’’ to attend. This is the constitu- 
tional limit to the power granted, and wisely, fora measure which 
can not receive the voluntary and concurrent vote of a majority of 
the Representatives ought not to pass. 

This construction is conclusive on the face of the Constitution itself: 

and if it were an entirely new proposition I would feel no hesitancy as 
to the proper construction of these provisions. No power is given by 
these provisions to ascertain whois presentsave by that roll-call. And 
the duty of ascertaining by the roll-call the presence of a ‘‘ quorum to 
do business,’’ at the desire of one-fifth of those present, under section 5 
of Article I, is as absolutely mandatory as the ascertainment under 
clause 2 of section 7, that two-thirds of each House have voted by the 
ayes and noes before the veto of the President can be overruled. 
‘But this construction was put upon these provisions of the Constitu- 
tion by those who made it. The rules which have governed this House 
n this matter during fifty Congresses were in substance those adopted 
y the first Congress, composed largely of members of the constitu 
tional convention. Mr. Alexander H. Stephens, on January 28, 180, 
when this same general matter was under discussion, said: *‘The rule 
as reported by the committee is as it was made by the founders of our 
Government.’’ That rule upon which Mr. Stephens was commenting 
is substantially the rule that was in the code of the last Congress, and | 
is diametrically hostile to that reported by the committee of the pres- 
ent Congress. He adds: 

The Constitution has been in existence for over three-quarters of a century 
and the Government carried on all thetime under this rule as reported, and with- 
outtheproposedamendment, *"* * ‘Thatrule hasbeen the rule of this House 
Ithink, since thefirst Congress. There have been divers attempts to amend it 
tomake members vote whether they will or not. * I think we had bet- 
ter leave it just as we find it. 

This is undoubtedly stated with historical accuracy. The proposi- 
tion of law that the contemporaneous construction of a constitutional | 
provision and afterwards long acquiesced in will be held to be the 
proper construction, is familiar and undoubted. There is no better 
established principle than that the courts will follow that construction 
which was placed upon a constitutional provision by those who made 
it and who had to perform official duties under it. And under these 
~ isions both Houses of Congress acted. The First Congress, in the 
Senate and the House, united in what was meant, and fifty subsequent 
Congresses in both Houses have concurred in that construction. 

It can not, therefore, be complained of with any sense of justice when 
we who adhere to that construction contend that its sudden and abso- 
lutely unprecedented repudiation is revolutionary. If our contention 
is well founded, this House by rule has no greater power to have a 
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quorum counted by the Speaker or Clerk or the Honse itself than the | 


Speaker had without rules. The rule can not confer the power upon 
anybody if the Constitution prohibits the exercise of it. 

It is no answer to respond that there have been in some houses of 
the State Legislatures an occasional revolt against these constitutional 
restraints. These few and generally violent exceptions to an almost 
universal observance for a century demonstrate the power, universality, 
and general acceptance of the rule we contend for. Nor doesa dictum 
in an occasional decision on the construction of some statute of a State 


conferring powers and imposing duties on municipal councils or villa: 
trustees palliate the sudden repudiation in Congress of the unbroken 


action of both Houses of Congress. 

These particular provisions affect these Houses alone ; primarily 
they and they alone can practically construe them; they and they alone 
can act under them. 


clusive, and obligatory on us and these bodies. And if eminent names, 
illustrious services 


and great learning can add strength to the con- 


clusiveness of this argument, surely the Vice-Presidents and Speakers 
who have presided over these Houses, and the Senators and Repre- 
Sentatives who have deliberated in these Houses, give sanctity to the 
Tule, and they who lightly discard their united consensus of opinion 


eir construction for a century is final, con- | 
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; ON SO grave a matter must expect c parisons to be made betv 1 the 
predecessors and themselves 

These constitational provis cast m t elected majority of 
each House the responsibilit: 1 ' It changed the 
mere presumption of law, that those | t and silent acquiesced 
with the majority, and compelled ea membe1 t fou resent 
at the time the roll was called e] ‘ tl sare - to te 
tily by his silence that he wa not ) we ¢ 1 by 
voting against it. It was under t | 1 
dividual member as it mig] 1 h td to 1 t the 
passage of an iniquitous bill by puiti the duty of 
| bg presentint ( i i { 

eisa } i I } 

nstitutional right to id ) t 
{ respons i i l 

xle oO es to affir elya f ma n 
A by Fi ipu I Y ( ma 
ti aud aggressiv »bs put { 
majo id that 1 uje ty en t > 

I proper proceeding It l car 1 
to ext 1&6 toils t k l ( th 
m rity to be silent, | \ ysta in } of th 
majority; but, on the cc i I p t 
iro acting i} \ 

This d 1 has been car Ily « I oO 

ured ] , that the public sentim t1 ‘ ! t en 
the parliamentary filibuste g¢ und ‘ le u the cor 
stitutional silence permitted by the provisions whic] uve quoted 
Under the Constitution a bill can be passed 1 majority, and it may 
be within the power of a rtain minority to require all the maj: 

| toassume responsibiity for the measure This isamo slua ! 
valuable to the rnmep a to its Treas ind proiite to the 
people. 

When the m rit onsists of 169 Representati belonging to one 
party, and the caucus of that majority, being therefore only 85, de- 
termines that a measrue shall be adopted, there m e Representatires 
belonging to 1 majorit h ha h tha y are not 
willing to jeopard it by vot xr such 1 | yet from ambi- 
tious or other motives they are not willing to openly 1 igainst the 
eau is decree. 

Now, under the Const ition l ie power of t minority, if 
it consists of 160 or 161, to compel 166 of these Representatives to 


take the responsibility, each 1 r himself, of affirmatively indorsing 


j by his solemn and recorded ta that measure, or of prevent ng its 
passage by refusing to obey the party de incaucus. ‘The construc- 
| tion contended for by the Republican majority of this Honse enables 
| & number of such Republican Representatives to preserve their party 
standing, and yet alsokeep within them a fairly good conscience, by 
merely absenting themselves when the vote comes on; and then give 
| the power to the Speaker to compel a certain n imber of Democratic 


Representatives to consummate the devious and possibly iniquitous work 


which these absented Republicans can not f consciences 
to do for themselves, by merely counting them as present, declaring 
that a constitutional quorum to ‘‘do busin isin the Hall, and 
declaring that the measure for which these absent Republicans will 
not vote has been enacted. 

It will not do to say that the majority can not be presumed to pa 


that which is improper or iniquitous, for in times of party excitement 
measures of more than doubtful character have been passed in the Con 

gresses of the past, and measures of doubtful character have been pre- 
vented from being passed by dilatory proceedings or by the refusal of 
a minority to vote. And during this very controversy we have wit 

nessed the remarkable spectacle of the leading Republicans, men of con- 
spicuous position and of national reputation, suddenly proclaiming 
that the constitutional views which they have held until past middle 
life and the Congressional acts which have marked their career during 





| protracted and brilliant Congressional life have been erroneous, im 
| proper, unworthy, and when this is done in the face of the nation surely 


it is not overstepping the limits of the strictest parliamentary courtesy 
to deplore the removal of that barrier which the Constitution inter 
posed to prevent the enactment of measures which could not receive 
the recorded votes of a majority of the Representatives elected to th 
House. 

There can arise no harm of a permanent nature from this constru: 
tion of the Constitution. ~ All that can result is a comparatively short 
delay or the failure to pass a bill because it can not receive the votes of 


| @ majority of the House. This was so well stated by General HAWLEY 


that I quote from the debate in the Forty-sixth Congress 
Now, the evil,if there be one, in the existing system, thatof which gentlemen 
complain, is simply this, that we of the minority claim a right by sitting silent 
to prevent lessthan a majority of the members elected from passing abill. The 
worst that can be done by a factious minority, if that be the term applied to it, 
| is to fight until the actual majority of the members elected shal! pass the bill. 
When they are present, that friendly majority constitute a quorum of them 
| selves. They do not require the assistance of the minority. They run th 
| House themselves, and pass their bills. In case of what you call factious resist- 
| ance, wedrive them onlytothat. * * * Now, we are causing no hardship 
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whatever in taking the ground we do against this new rule, and I think we do 
no serious wrong to the country atany time when we sit in our seats and decline 
to vote. If the majority desires to have a bill passed in opposition to our wishes, 
-then let the majority come here and pass it over our heads. At any rate, I de- 
cline to be answerable to anybody but my constituents if I sit in my seat and 
decline to vote. Ihold myself responsible to them and to the Constitution alone. 

And this has been made the rule by the constitutions of a majority 
of the States of this Union, if I am correctly informed, among them the 
great States of Pennsylvania and Illinois, together with other States 
in every partof the country. Itis the prevailing tendency of the popu- 
lar thought that no legislation ought to be accomplished which can not 
receive and which does not receive the recorded approval of a majority 
of the law-makers. It is a wise provision, and its destruction can not 
be in the interest of good government. 

COMMITTEE OF TIIE WHOLE HOUSE, 

Whole House consist of a hundred members is, if possible, even more 
dangerous, and is equally unconstitutional. This view has been so 
well presented by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLountT] that it 
is unnecessary to make a further argument upon it, but it will not be 
improper to say that the contention that the whole House, which by 
the Constitution can not ‘‘do business’’ unless a majority of its mem- 


itself from the House to a committee, and by that mere change of name 
and some change in the mere rules of procedure become enabled to 
transact business with a hundred members. 

It is mere splitting at straws and haggling over words to say that 
what is done in the Committee of the Whole is not ‘* to do busines:;,”’ 
in the constitutional sense of those words. The business done is of the 
very highest importance. 
rejected, practically commit the House to the gravest and most impor- 
tant legislation. Vast sums of money are taken from the public Treas- 
ury by the action of that committee. The rights of the citizen, the 
duties of public officers, the course of public business are settled in that 
committee. That committee is the House; the House is that commit- 
tee. When the House is in session, that committee can not sit; the 
Ifouse may give permission to all other committees to sit during its 
sittings, but in the very nature of the case it is impossible for the House 
to give to the Committee of the Whole House permission to sit while 
it is in session. If the House adjourns, the committee can not sit. If 
the House is in recess, the committee can not sit. 

By the action of a quorum of the House, that House then present re- 
solves itself into the Committee of the Whole. It does not cease to be 
the House; it does not adjourn; it does not take recess; it does not dis- 
solve. It simply, for parliamentary purposes, under parliamentary 
rules which by the Constitution the House has the power to adopt—it 
passes from the forms of procedure adopted for the government of the 
House, sitting as the House, to those adopted for the House sitting as a 
Committee of the Whole. This committee when it rises necessarily 
resolves itself into the House without any other action; without any 
action of any sort, co instanti, by the very act of the committee rising, 
the House as a House is in session. 

Now, it does seem to a plain man that itis absurd to say that it is 
mandatory upon the House to have 166 Representatives to resolve 
itself into the Commtttee of the Whole, that it takes 166 Representa- 
tives to constitute the House into which the Committee of the Whole 
resolves itself by virtue of its rising, but that in the interim the same 
House by merely calling itself the ‘‘Committee of the Whole’’ can 
‘do business ’’ with less than one-third of the elected Representatives 
of the people. This Committee of the Whole Honse, in the English 
House of Commons, and in our country, has been the great protection 
of the tax-payers of the country. 

In these committees, constituted of the members elected to the dif- 
ferent bodies, have been discussed and settled what shall be the reve- 
nues which the Empire of Great Britain and the imperial Republic of 
the United States may have, what taxes shall be levied upon the labor 
of the respective countries, and what functions shall be granted to those 
to whom these revenues are given. Here the representatives of the 
people were given the very widest latitude of debate and the wider lat- 
itude of amendment. The forms of procedure by which this latitude 
was guarantied did not make this committee a different body from the 
House whose embers composed it, but simply took from them some of 
those trammels of parliamentary law which it has been supposed were 
necessary for the transaction of the more formal and agreed- upon mo- 
tions passed upon by the House. 

In this committee are perfected the bills; here the real work of econ- 
omy, of frugality, of impartial distribution of burdens, is done; here 
jobs are throttled or exposed; schemes skillfully concealed in the midst 
of sections are brought to light, and in that light die. All this is 
changed by this rule, and changed not towards greater caution, more 
careful deliberation, wider debate, more anxious scrutiny, but to ill- 
considered haste, to the easy accomplishment of precedent arrange- 
ments, to the more pliant adoption of doubtful measures, to the cur- 
tailment of troublesome debate and annoying interrogatory by which 
well-devised schemes might be defeated. 

With the power to substantially stifle debate, to render possible log- 
rolling by combination between various schemes, the ease of preserv- 
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The proposed rule which makes a quorum of the Committee of the | 


bers participate therein, can by a simple rule adopted by itself change | 


The amendments passed upon, accepted, or | 








ing so small a quorum under such a combination, this new ¢,, 
misnamed the Committee of the Whole House will become {} 
potent and, I respectfully predict, the most dangerous facto; 
lation, With such a Committee of the Whole and the power 
a quorum this House enters uporf a new era of legislation. ‘1, 
periment begins with the new century of Congressional gov; 
The practice of a hundred years, adhered to by fitty Congres 
place to these two new rules; and I content myself with leavin 
future to write the history of the experiment upon which » 
tering. 


a i ? 


DILATORY MOTIONS, 


As to that part of the proposed code which is parliamentary 
than constitutional, J have but a single additional suggestion to 
The power granted to the Speaker to decide what motions are ¢ 
and to refuse to entertain them, is a most dangerous and uny 
power. He must be asingularly pure, passionless, and impart 
acter who can occupy the Speaker’s chair in this House and s» condy» 
himself in that great office, with this added and unprecedented poye, 
as to preserve the confidence and esteem of the House. No man y 
is at all conscious of the difficulties which confront a Speaker arnes 
with this power would willingly accept an office burdened with s 

; a duty. 

it will be almost impossible that his motives will not be wis 
strued; that his actions will not be criticised; that his condu 
not be condemned. Impartiality in a Speaker has been well compar 
to chastity in a woman, and it is almost as essential that the Sp 
should have the reputation for impartiality as that the woman s| 
have the reputation for chastity. To have his proper influenc: 
the House, to maintain his proper standing in the country, | 
: be believed to be impartial as well as be impartial; and if a larg 
minority of the Representatives on the floor believe that he do 
deal with them fairly, that he does not exercise this great power 
partially, it obstructs the pleasant and proper transaction of | 

I doubt whether there is a living man who can exercise tlie | 
granted by that rule during one term of this Congress witho: 
trous consequences to his reputation, and without the danger « 
quent anger and perhaps permanent estrangements between Ke} 
atives on the floor. It necessarily tends to bad temper, to crimina 
and recrimination, to the creation of a feeling of injustice, to th 
lief that the rights of the Kepresentative have been trampled 1; 
that the courtesies due have not been granted, and out of all this» 
necessarily grow that state of mind which prevents the orderly, pro: 
and pleasant transaction of the public business. 

In a House like this, constituted as this is, most of its business: 
be done by consent based upon mutual respect and confidenc: 
grow to be specialists. Onagreat number of important matters w: 
on faith. We are not able to examine the questions for ourselves 
aretoonumerous. Weare notable toinvestigate the facts bearing 
these matters; they are too voluminous; time and opportunity a: 
given. When that mutual confidence and esteem give way to 
trust; when on one side there is a feeling that arrogance is display: 
and on the other that unnecessary and angry obstruction is interposed 
it will be found that not merely will our sessions be unp): 
they will grow to be unprofitable. 

I will append to this the paper drawn by my colleague [ \ 
LISLE], which presents the views of the minority on the contested (ues 
tions between the Speaker and the Democratic Representatives. | have 
felt, however, that my duty to my own constituents and to mys 
quired that I should put upon record some of the reasons whic!) 
controlled me during these controversies. I will not trespass uj). 
courtesy which the House has shown by permitting the printing 
RECORD of such speeches as were not delivered on the floor, by) 
any comments upon the motives, objects, or purposes of those by hon 
these changes have been made, nor even by making predictiou 
what will be the results of the changes. I leave all that to thie deve: 
opment of the future. 

It is not, however, improper to add that the rales in this code an 
the rulings which have preceded their introduction, and the pri» 
upon which those rulings and this code are based have given widesprea¢ 
alarm to a very large section of the country, and anxiety and appr 
hension to other sections of the country. When the possi!!\\\cs | 
legislation under this new code and under this new con-<truction 0! \e 
Constitution are considered, it is not strange that the alarm in one se 
tion and the anxiety in other sections should be created. 

For myself I have such a profound confidence in the genera! \ 
of the great body of the American people, in the general sense | 
and justice by which these people are controlled, in the power : 
spirit of freedom which pervadesour institations and by which they wo" 
created, and in the marvelous resources of our young country, ‘that | 
do not fear permanent disaster from the acts of any party in — ssion 
of any branch of the Government. We are young enough «0 
enough and at heart free enough to temporarily bear misrul 
emancipate ourselves from it. 

THE VIEWS OF THE DEMOCRATIC REPRESENTATIVES ON THE RULING 
SPEAKER, 
The present situation in the House of Representatives is so anoma! 
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the unprecedented decisions of the Speaker are so full of danger to the integrity | by his own act, outside of the recorded vote, determine that a measure has 
of future legislation that we consider it our duty to submit a brief statement of | passed, we considered it our duty, as a part of the representatives of the peop! 
the facts in order that the propriety of the course we have taken may be fairly | to enter our protests in every form available to us under the circumstances 





determined, Ns 4 | Weare not contending for the right of the minority to govern, as the support 
rhe House met on the 2d day of December, 1889, and immediately organized | ers of the Speaker have endeavored to make the country believe 

py the election of a Speaker and other officers. On the same day, by a resolution On the contrary, we are denying the right of a minority to eject members from 

of the House, the Speaker was authorized to appointa Committee on Rules, and | their seats or to pass laws for the government of the people. Under the Consti- 

the rules of the last preceding House were referred to that committee. The | tution a majority of the members of the House constitute a quorum to do busi 

committee, consisting of the Speaker himself and four other members, was ap- ness, and we are simply insisting that less than a major ity shall not do busi- 


ointed on the 5th day of December, and on the 9h it made areport authorizing | ness. We are contending that the majority shall take the responsibility which 








} ; 3 ; 

the Speaker to appoint all the other committees and defining their jurisdiction. | properly belongs to them, and shall come to the House of Representatives and 
‘he Committee on Elections,to which were referred all cases involving the | vote if they desire to control its proceedings; and we are protesting against 
rights of members to theirseats, was appointed on the 9th day of December. | their right to carry their measures by count us when we do not vote 


t ’ 
‘Although nearly two months have elapsed since the Committee on Rules was The claim of the majority that they have a right to govern the House with 
appointeu it has made no report upon the matters referred to it except the par- | out attending its sessions and taking part in the conduct of its business is too 











tial one ma e on the 9th of December, and consequently the House has been com- | preposterous to require refutation. [t must be evident to any one who under- 
selled to conduct its business without any rule ors. stem except the general par- | stands the position taken by the Democrati: nority in the House that it can 
liamentary law as construed by the Speaker. There have been no Calendars, | not possibly result in any injury to the country or any injustice to the majority 

no order of business, no fixed time to receive reports from committees, or for the | Its only effect will be tocompel the Republican majority, elected by the peopl 

consideration of bills or resolutions, and in fact no regular methods whatever | to assume the responsibility imposed upon them. On the other hand, no one 
n the proceedings of the House. ‘ | can foresee the evils that may result from the inauguration of the practice of 

The American House of Representatives has been during all this time, and | counting votes not cast in order to make a quorum 

still is, so far as rules for its government are concerned, in precisely the same | Under it a minority of the members elect to the Hous: and Senate may pass 
condition as a popular meeting or a political convention in which thechairman | the most tyrannical laws for the oppression of the people, and the most corrupt 
and his partisans aueeiately coytrol allthe proceedings. No measure can get laws for the spoliation of the public Treasury. Whether so intended or not, its 
before the House for consideration unless the Speaker chooses to allow it to be | direct tendency is to break down the ba ‘rs hereto ore existing for the pro 
presented, and members have no means of knowing in advance what they are | tection of the citizen against the encroachments of power and the spoliation of 


to be called upon to discuss or decide. the Treasury by destroying the limitations which the Constitution has wisely 

This is the first time in our history that a legislative assembly, or even a pub- | imposed upon the legislative department. Constitutions are made to restrain 
licmeeting, hasattempted to transact business for any considerable period with- | majoritiesand protect minorities. A majority ruling without limitations or re 
out a regular code of rules prescribing the order of its proceedings, and the in- | straints upon iis power is a pure despotism, and is inconsistent with our system 
convenience and injustice resulting from such an attempt have been forcibly | of government 
illustrated in the present instance, The Speaker has repeatedly during these | 
extraordinary proceedings refused to entertain parliamentary motions that have 
been recognized as legitimate ever since the Government was established, aud oss . auidies 
when attempts have been made to appeal from his decisions he has refused to rhe Farmers and the Tariff---Mortcage Indebtedness. 
submit the question to the House. By his arbitrary rulings, sustained in some 
instances by less than a quorum, he has subverted nearly every principle of con- 
stitutionaland parliamentary law heretofore recognized in the House. 

This personal and partisan domination of the House was submitted to—though SPBECH 
not without repeated oe we became convinced that it was the de- | eae 
liberate purpose of the Speaker and his supporters to proceed without rules ol 
to oust the Democratic members whose seats are contested and admit thei: 


Republican opponents, whether elected or not. | | ( ) N ; K | ) \W A R | ) [, A N K 


On Wednesday, January 29, the Committee on Elections called up a contested 


election case, and the Democratic members determined that, in the absence of OF ILLINOIS 
rules, it should not be considered if they could prevent it by any proper parlia- 
mentary proceedings, Accordingly they raised the question of consideration, IN THE HovUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


demanded the yeas and nays, and on the call of the roll refrained from voting 
The result was that less than a constitutional quorum voted; but the Speaker 


if ] Lp} p15 »t 
in violation of the en »ractice of the House for more than a century, pro- | Saturday, February 15, 1890 
ceeded to count members who were present but not voting, and declared that | go, » b S. 1181) t< auire the Superintendent of Census to as ‘ 5 
the House had decided to take the case up, From this deckion an appeal was | oe cneula eee 7 fe od na Eeenen ree oe ount ra . Ps : oe 
taken, and on a motion to lay this appeal on the table the yeas and nays were debtedness thereon — 
taken, and less than a quorum voted, but the Speaker again counted members tien . 
not voting, and decided that the motion was agreed to, and his ruling thereb Mr. LANE said 
sustained. Mr. SPEAKER: I am heartily in favor of this bill Nearly all the 


The Constitution of the United States provides that a majority of each House 
‘shall constitute a quorum to do business, but a smaller number may adjourn 
from day to day and may be authorized to compel the attendance of absent 
members in such manner and under such penalties as each House may pro 


| farmer organizations of my district have written me in regard to this 
measure, und urged me to use my influence to secure its passage; and 


oe - ee teens a - Lam glad that immediately after the adoption of the rules of this House 
vide,” nother clause © eo mstitution requires each House to keep a _ manre ia P Smee The fz “re are wanizing 

Journal of its proceedings, and provides that when one-fifth of the members | this measure i ; brought forw ard. The farmers: re oryeniaeng in the 
present desire it the yeas and nays shal! be taken upon any question, and en- | great Northwest, and it is time that some recognition should be given 
— Seah cece eile | them by this House. 

Since the nning 0! e Government under the Constitution, more than a | 4 amie aemcelve their oreanizati ws will | 
hundred SRaEaEE cabal iepeonentatives and the Sonate have uniformly If they are true to the = elves and to their organ ert Jaw: ae aS 
construed the first clause of the Constitution quoted above to mean that a ma- | passed recognizing their rights and to some extent lightening the bur- 
jority of all the members elect must be present and actually participate in the | dens that now oppress them. They have been inactive too long, and 
transaction of business, and that whenever, upon a call of the yeas and nays, it | this to a creat extent accounts for the disregard 
appeared from the Journal, which is the only official record, that less than the | “>: 66 _eppperce de - Ps 3 5 
constitutional quorum has voted on any proposition the vote was a nullity, and | their interests in this House, 
as tens business could be done until the requisite number appeared and | The object of this bill is to ascertain to what extent the homes and 
vo 7 : 

ad 7 . ; far {the pe sare rtgaged., ; ascertain the number 1 

Every presiding officer in the Senate, and every Speaker of the House, except | sarMS OF th peopl vo tgaged, and to — : F — v7 vf os 

the present one held t aa te : : voted on acall of the | 8008 who live on and cultivate their own farms and who live in thei 

P , eld that when less than a quorum voted ona call of t : : 

yeas and nays, no matter how many might be actually present, it was his duty | own homes, and the number who hire their farms and homes. 

to take notice of the fact and declare that the pending bill or motion had no! It is evident that farmers, as aclass, are not prosperous, Their crops 
passed. When the vote is not taken by yeas and nays it is not entered upou— . : : a a os =e 
Journal, but if any member makes the point that no quorum has voted, the pro- | 12 Many States do not sell fox enough to pay the cost of production 
pee ae wpe A a the vote eee over. The presumption of the | The information furnished by this bill will open the eyes of the people 
a when n ng a rs to the contrary, the proceedings of a legisia- | , af —- itio snable . intelligently comprehend 
tive body are a valid. and therefore when the official record does not | *? their trac ondi non and enable the = to a ne * _ ; 
show that less than a quorum voted, or attention is not called to the fact in such | the source of the evil that threatens their very existence. It may no 
a way as to furnish legal evidence of it, the question can not be made afterward. | be absolutely reliable, but it will show them to what extent the 

Many bills have been passed when there was no quorum voting, and it is | }omes are mortgaved, where these mortgages are held, and why on 
equally true that many have passed when there was no quorum actually pres- plies i ae : . - Bo ‘ mm, ' 
ent, but this does not prove that the proceeding would have been valid in either | Section of the country bas prospered in preference to another. ‘The bill 
case if the official record had shown the fact. should pass, as well as the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
_ In order to secure certainty and stability in the administration of the law it Missouri (Mr. Dockery ] 
isa rule in our jurisprudence that when a particular construction of s consti- |“, ead a s a a ee . } 
tution or a statute has been for a sont suse acquiesced in, not only by those Mr. Speaker, under the courtesy extended by the Hous ¢ to members 
Te tee he exnante tt, but also by those whose personal and property | I wish to investigate the condition of agriculture and its ds cline in thi 
culones thie it, the courts will recognize it as the truc construction and | country, although such discussion may be a little foreign to the meas- 


‘ 


that has been paid to 





Even if this were an original question it would not be difficult to show that | Ure under consideration. But representing as I doa great agricultural 

onl eee eenmacation of O nen which has prevailed in the House | constituency, I hope the House will indulge mein submitting my 
ver one hun ears isthe correct one. Speaker Reep him- | ay a ery oneati 

self, when in the minority on the of the House, stated the true meaning | °” this important juestion. : ; ; a ; 
and the true philosophy of the Constitution when hesaid: “The constitutional | | Mr. Speaker, industrial depression has laid its withering hand on 
—— & quorum is not the presence of a majority of all the members of the | the agricultural interests of America, and farming wi]! soon be among 

ouse, but a y of the members present and participating in the business | ¢he lost arts in this country if something is not speedily done to resus 
of the House. is not the visible presence, but their judgement and votes BO Dues Siesta tls COURT | Te , I 7. : 
which the Constitution calls for,” | citate and give it new life. 

PRECEDENTS VIOLATED. A large majority of our people are engaged in the time-honored put 


General Garfield, Mr. Blaine, Mr. Hawiey, Mr. Conger, Mr. Robeson, and | Suits of agriculture, and of right they are entitled to consideration from 
other eminent Republicans have taken the same position, and their arguments | the law-making department of the Government, and while for the last 
have never been answered. If any legal or political question can be settled in = ; cadet aie . ; ; 
this country by the long acquiescence of jurists and statesmen of all parties, | twenty years every other interest has been watched and guarded thi 
ey is question has passed beyond e domain of discussion. ’ | interest has been rendered contributory and subordinate to all others 
os Cae the present Speaker eee this settled construction of | T view with feelings of profound sorrow and gloom the farming inter 
tion requires the House to keep shows on a cail of the aula anpe thet 2 | est of the great Northwest to-day. 
quorum has not voted, he can count members present and not voting, and thus | Sir, I propose to examine some of the causes that have led to this 
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condition of things, and to show that even amidst abundant harvests But in whatI have tosay at this time I do not care to discuss 
the farming interest of the West is nearly paralyzed. The price ofevery- | ule rates of 40 or 47 per cent., but the principle that underlies | 
thing that the farmer has to sell has so declined and the price of every- | tem itself. It being admitted that a tariff is a tax, it is a tax | 
thing he has to purchase has so advanced that the farm that he once | person to pay. I have shown that the consumers last year 
held in fee-simple is now mortgaged to make the ends meet, and in | Government over $217,286,890, and to the domestic manu{p 
many cases the mortgages are being foreclosed and the farmer with his | $2,400,000,000. Now, who is benefited by this system? Clea 
wife and children are driven from their homes. manufacturers. Thetariffraises the price of goods. If not, why, 
[t has been the standard maxim in all ages that the cultivation of | manufacturers desire to keep the tariffup? Aside from the fy 
the soil lies at the very base of all industry. If the farmers of the | it is not warranted by our Constitution, as I think is fully 
country are suffering from the effect of unwise legislation, all the other | by the Supreme Courtof the United States in the case of Th 
interests of Jabor in this country suffer in consequence. No nation can | sociation vs. Topeka, 20 Wallace, where it is held by the co 
long prosper unless the arts of agriculture are in the ascendency. The | taxes can only be levied under ofr Constitution for public | 
decadence of agriculture was the decadence of Rome, The farmer is | I could add to this as further authority the names of eminent 
the strength and shield of every government. During the Revolu- | men, both living and dead, who sustained this view cf the g 
tionary war our greatest genernis came from the fields and returned to | but I deem it unnecessary—I think it is manifest to every fair 
the plow when the war was over, and certainly during the late civil | person that taxes should only be levied for public purposes an‘ 
war the farm contributed its full quota both to the rank and file of the | create private fortunes; any other system is manifestly unjust 
Army. A government that taxes the mass of its citizens to enrich 
In no calling in life in this country to-day can nobler or grander | does not deserve to exist, and can not long exist, unless the la 
men be found than on our farms, and yet by an unjust law their con- | classes and farmers consent to become slaves, and in this con 
dition is reduced to that of serfs. They bear all the burdens of gov- | are fast tending to that result. What right has the Governn 
ernment and receive none of its benefits, but simply the right to exist. take by law one-third of the poor man’s wages and give it to th 
i wish to speak to-day in their interest, being personally acquainted | And yet this is done everyday. There is nota laboring man 
with their condition and wants. Ido not claim that the farmers of the | country who has a family to support who is not compelled to p 


country are paupers and are now starving, but what I insist upon and | third of his annual earnings to support the tariff system. : 
what I] expect to show is that the farmers are not sharing in the in- If it were not for this tariff system the necessaries of life that 


creased wealth of the country and are not reeciving their just propor- 
tion of it. I deem it necessary first, however, to state some general 
propositions which are now received as axiomatic truths. 

lirst, taxes in any and every form are oppressive and burdensome 
to the people. It is said they are as merciless as death and as certain | days’ work would be sufficient, and thus he is robbed of his labor and 
to overtake us as eternity. But, notwithstanding this, every good | to that extentisaslave. [ut to make him content with his lot he is 
citizen should be and I think is willing to pay his just proportion of | told that hiscondition is betterthan that of the pauper laborer of Europ 
the taxes necessary to support and defray the expenses of the Govern-| This argument, if it may be called such, is a very poor one; this a: 
ment that protects him, and, while such taxes are a burden, it is the | gument was used to the slave in the South fifty years ago. He was 
duty of the Governmentto make them as ligbt on the citizenas possible. told that his condition was infinitely better than in savagery in h 

Taxes are absolutely necessary for the life of the nation, and the | native land, and, in fact, that his condition was infinitely better than 
needed revenue must be supplied by the people—it can not come from | his brethren in the wilds of Africa. In fact, many able lectures were 
anywhere else. There are two modes of taxation, direct and indirect. | delivered and learned essays written to prove the point, and the pulpit 
A direct tax is a pro-rata levy by the state on all the property of its | argued his better condition and the divine right to hold him in | 
citizens, as is the practice in most of the several States for raising a | chains. But where are these arguments now’ Repudiated by their 
State revenue. An indirect tax is an assessment on the business or | authors as unworthy of the enlightenment of the nineteenth century 
consumption of a people. This system is exercised in various ways by | The master, in those days, claimed the wages of the slave and by law 
the Government, as a tax on manufactures of tobacco, spirits, etc., and | they were given to him. 

a tax on goods imported into this country, which latter tax is an assess- The present high protective system is simply a huge, complicated 
ment on the consumption of the people. far-reaching instrumentality put in motion by unjust laws to take the 
I do not deem it necessary to define these various systems of indirect | hard-earned money out of the pockets of the farmers and laborers a: 
taxes further, as I propose to deal with none of them but the tax on | place it in the pockets of the wealthy. It dishonestly takes the waz: 
imported goods, which is now universally called a tariff. | of labor, and thereby enslaves the laborer. This system should no! 

A tariff is therefore a tax, and any person who denies it is simply a and will not long endure, for if it does it would be a mockery t 
fit subject for an insane asylum, be he President, Senator, Representa- | this country free. 
tive, or other person. The Government levies a tariff or duty on im-| I wish briefly in the time allowed me to-day to examine how | 
ported goods, which the importer pays and adds it to the cost of the farmer is benefited by a protective tariff. Mr. CuLuom, the sen 
article, with freight, interest, commissions, and other costs, and the | Senator from Illinois, during last fall published an article in the Foru 
consumer in the end pays the tariff with all the other costs. in which he states ‘‘ That the interest of the farmer is in favor o 

This proposition will not be denied by any one. The result of a | protective tariff.’ Is this true? The farmers of Illinois are intens 
tariff on our imported articles in nearly all cases is to increase the price | interested in this question and they know better thanany one else the 
of the article to the consumer. Take sugar for example; the tariff on | true condition. What is that condition? Do the farmers of IIliv 
imported sugar causes a rise on that article to the consumer to the ex- | feel that their wives, children, and others, depending on them | 
act amount of the tariff. Sugar that is sold here for, say, 10 cents per | shelter, bread, and fuel may not come to want if the present system 
pound, upon which there might be a tariff tax of 5 cents per pound, | continued? Do they feel that there is no incentive to toil for tha! 
if not for the tariff could be purchased by the consumer for 5 cents per | nothing will come of it but one monotonons repetition of work and tha' 
per pound. This is nearly true of all other importations. others will reap the reward of such labor until existence itself be 

A tariff may be levied for two purposes, namely, for revenue or pro- | a mockery? Is the condition of the farmer all that hedesires it 5! 
tection; or, as itis stated sometimes, a tariff for revenue with incidental | be? I submit the following figares comparing the past with the presen’ 
protection, or a tariff for protection with incidental revenue. But a | which I think will show that the farmers’ condition is not what 
tariff for either purpose has the effect to raise the price of imported ar- | should be: ‘ 
ticles to the consumer just the extent of the tariff When a tariffis | The increase in the value of our farms between 1890 and 1860 was as fi 
paid on an imported article at the port of entry the Government gets 
the tariff or tax and the consumer pays it. From this source the Gov- | 1960 
ernment collected over $217,286,890 last year. ei ctetiesrbubcedinndiistinepbicntbincincnsiniibaitinglbidsadiantbiagsiacivdn seiventtin wwittee 8, 271, 575, 42 

3ut the tariff has another effect; it raises the price of imported goods ‘ a : 873, 46 
to the extent of the tariff, and that of nactelaydndatnes ie a of ae ee cee = Mgr 3 


: ck i , Average yearly imCremse 2... cece ceeeeeeeees Lekousesevenertenssesees © 337,34 
all like domestic manufactured goods in this country. That is, be- This wae the free-trade era, the ten yearsof a Democratic low tariff. Co 
cause of the tariff tax the domestic manufacturer is protected to the | these with the past twenty years of high tariff: 


extent of the tariff tax and he is able to sell his goods for that much | 1880 


compelled to purchase for the support of himself and family he 
purchase forone-third less. He isnowcompelled to pay fifteen or t went 
dollars for a suit of clothes; if it were not for the tariff tax he cou!d! 
a similar suit for $10. - He is compelled to work twenty day when t: 





Value of farm 


iebtictimicnedintewtinenieblictnd dvailtaneipeinttinanemasiagmnubecetune,eoceviveceete $10, 197 
more than he would be if there was no tariff. There was manufactured | 1800 .......0.....ccccccccesecccsseenesensneetenessnepsensseretereteeenstnenssnes coeserenene celees 6, 645, 045 
in this country last year over $6,000,000,000 worth of goods, and there Total increase, twenty years 3, 552, 05 
beingan average tax of 47 per cent., butsay 40 per cent. forconvenience, | average yearly increase......-..--.sssssnsmormenorsvmrerce see LTTE 
because of this tariff the manufacturer of Tenactlogentotn this country In other words, farming was 9 per cent. more p under a De 
was a recipient, as a gift from the consumers, of the snug sum of over | cratic low tariff than it has been under a Republican high tariff. In exact ‘ig 
$2,400,000,000. In other words, because of this vicious tariff system the | "Tts eeittns aed . ane 
farmers and laborers, who are the greatest consumers, were compelled | 185° to! FORTE)... acnsecreevvser sevserereessevessrersessensraterenersssseseeeee BB, ABB, 409. 0° 
to pay this enormous sum to the merchant princes and Pn te 1861 to 1880 (mimeteen Years) ...................ccccsscceceresseceeneeverseeneresscseeeee 3, B74, Al 
asa gratuity. And still the protectionists are demanding an increase When we consider that the on more than doubled and the wea! ° 


of the tax on many imported articles, eee between 1850 and 1889, the significnn’* 





ould 
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FARMING VERSUS MANUFACTURING. 
Phat farming paid under a low tariff is shown by the capital invested in it 
" $3, 271, 575, 421 


6, 645, 045, 007 


18 cen paaeneseeeeeeeeeeereeeeenet aeeeteO® 920000 084 60080 08EE ESTES HREEEST THER HEE EEO eee 
‘ early increase, lt) per cent. 
hat ithas not paid under protection needs buta glance at the census figures 





12 ; eppbintntls Gnovecvoccseecoseos eee peeedesecee Goeeeseente wer . 96,645.06. 0 
AORD  . itl  semetnenipeonane tenes ooee ouster ; 10,1 096. 77 
Yearly increase, 2{ per cent. 
In ten years of low tariff our farms doubled in value. In twenty years of pi 
tection they have only increased 54 per cent. No other explanati : 





why farming no longer pays, why the farm lands of Vermont are f 
pe “acre, and why industry is seeking other fields. 

During the ‘‘free-trade era’’ 123,029 firms were engag’ d in manufactur und 
the census shows the following capital invested 
$533, 24 


LR... cccecsenreteeenssecserreeeeseneter se = 1 
1 009, 855. TLS 


1860 ceneees cesses RESUER EEE ESEEE TRO R ERS RET ES Tere e® 

Yearly increase, 9 per cent. 

The farmerand the mill-owner were then on equal terms, and both prospered 
Manufacturing was confined to what would pay. In 186) the cotton-mill own- 
ers of New England, the woolen-mill owners of New York, and the ironmongers 
of Pennsylvania, about 3,000 in number, obtained control of the legislation of the 
United States, and this is how they protected themselves 
1860 
1880 

Yearly increase, 8% per cent. 

These figures are the totals of all manufactures, protected and non-protected 
Some industries, like our ship-yards, have been * protected” out of existence 
others have been crippled, and these bring down the average, for only a small 
proportion of our manufactures are protected, and they have prospered 1 
only at the expense of the former but at the expense of the unprotected manu 

cturer, 

“— 1850-1860the American farmer had the whole world fora market. Hecould 
sel] anywhere and bring his payment in foreign goods intothe country. If his 
payment was taxed, it was only properly taxed to bear its fair share of the ex 

penses of Government. He was then and is to-day the importer of 80 per cent. 
of the foreign goods coming into the country. He was then the only competitor 
of the unprotected, as he is to-day the only competitor of the protected mill- 
owners. 


These figures absolutely show that the high protective tariff has not 
benefited the farmer in the way of advancing the price of his lands 
Let us now see if a high protective tariff increases the price of farm 
products. The report of the Bureau of Statistics of March, 1854, con- 
tains a table showing the average price of farm products in New York 
from 1846 to 1883. According to this the average price of wheat was 
$1.59 under the Walker tariff and $1.48 under the Morrill tariff; corn 
was 77 cents under the former and 66 cents under the latter; flour was 
$5.83 as against $4.69; wool under the Walker tariff was 32 cents and 
under the Morrill tariff it was only 28 cents; timothy seed was $3.12 
as against $2.62 in the latter period; and this same depression of prices 
will be found true of all other farm products. 

Now, remember that the Morrill tariff was much higher than the 
Walker tariff, and according to the theory:of the Senator a tariff is 
benefiting the farmer, and therefore the farmer should be better off un- 
der the high tariff than the low one, but just the reverse is shown to be 
the fact; or, in other words, the Senator would make the farmer believe 


$1, 009, 855, 715 


2, 790, 272, Ge 





that the more taxes he pays and the less he gets for his farm products | 


the better is his condition. 

We will look at it inanother light. According tothe census of 1880 
the number of persons engaged in farming was 7,670,493. Of course 
this did not include their wives and children, although they do a great 
deal of the farm work; so it is safe to say that there is over one-hal{ 
of our entire population engaged in agriculture. The whole number of 
farms in 1879 was 4,008,907, and the value of the farms was $10,197 
096,776. Thevalue of farming implements and machinery was $406, - 
520,055. The value of live-steck on the farms was $28,586,397, and 
this makes the total capital interested in farming in the year 1879 
$12,132,667, 837. 


The estimated _ value of all farm productions for that year was | 
i 


$2,213,402, 564, mcludes all that was sold and all that was con- 
sumed as well as all thatwason hand. The gross product for the labor 
of each person engaged on the farm was $288.56 for the year. This was 
the gross earning and did not include board, clothing, cost of seed, o: 
interest on the capital. But the interest on the invested capital in 
farming at 6 per cent. apportioned to each person would amount to 
$94.90, and this taken from $288.56 leaves $193.66 as the gross prod- 
uct of the labor of each person engaged in farming, and this would 
amount to not quite 62 cents a day, and now out of this is to come the 
board and clothing of the farmer; and is it any wonder that farming 
does not pay? And yet the Senator from Illinois says that the farmer 


is greatly benefited by protection. The Lord save the farmer from such 
protection. 


Now let us look at the other side of the picture. The number of | 
persons engaged in manufactures in this country in 1880, as you will see | 


by the census, was—males over sixteen years, 2,025,335; females over 
fifteen years, 531,639; children and youths, 181,921; this makes a total 
of 2,738,895. The capital invested was $2,790, 272,606; the gross prod- 
uct of the manufactures was $5,369,579,191 ; from this deduct the value 
of the material used, 
manufactures of $1,972,755,642 for one year. This gives each man, 
woman, and child ——— manufacturing the sum of $721.93 as the 
product of his or her perannum. Deduct the interest on the capi- 
tal invested, which amounts for each person to $61.20, and the labor for 


$3, 396,823,549; this gives a net product of the | 


| each person engaged in manufacturing for that year amounts to the sun 


of $660.67, or $2.11 per day This ly three and one-half time 
| more than a person gets who is engaged in farming. There can be no 
mistake about these figures, taken { official sources and presum 
ably compiled by protectionists at that, and any child of s ol age ca 
figure out the result, and yet the Se1 ists that protection | 

fits the farmer. 

From 1850 to 1860 tl wa ry little protectio d at that 

farming paid. The va of farm ed 10 ,or m 
than double the rate of increa population. Fr ) 10 1880 w 


had a high protective tariff against the farmer, and far 


ay? t pay 
Che value of farms increased only 24 per cent., or less than the rate o 
increase of population. In 1850 our farms represented 46 per cent. of 
our national wealth, and in 1880 they represented only 23 per cen 
decline of one-half. 
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In the face of these facts the Senator « ‘pects the far to vot 
protection, and this some of them continue to do, solidly and blind] 
against their own interests. 
Ihe capital invested in manufactures pays nearly four times os much 
as the capital invested in farming. Why should this be A high 


tariff protects the manufacturer and « sles him to sell his products at 
from 20 to 75 per cent. above what otherwise would be the cost, and 
the farmer, through the blessings of this protection that the Senato: 
spoke about, has to pay this advance 

The estimate of the United States Commissioner of Agriculture for 
1880 shows the agricultural products of the United States marketed 
that year was $3,726,331,422, and that there was exporied of agricul! 
ural products for that year, $685,961,001 

The most careful estimate, then, that can be made would show that 
1,412,137 persons engaged in agriculture were depending for their living 
on the sale of their products in foreign markets and ) are not and 


can not be protected by any tariff, and are only injured by it. 
Tho highest estimate made by any person is that there are not over 
| 800,000 persons engaged in all the protected industries who are in any 
manner protected by a tariff. If a foreign market could not be found 


for our supplies it would not be raised or would rot on the ground, and 
the 1,412,137 persons engaged in raising this surplus would have 
to seek some other employment, thus increasing competition and re 
ducing the rate of wages. Why should 800,000 persons be protected 
when it is impossible to protect the 1,412,137 person Is this the 
greatest good to the greatest number There i protection to the 
farmer. 

Let us see again how the Senator's theory holds good in Illinois, ont 


own State. What are the figures? In 1880 it will be found that Il- 
linois had $1,175,772,293 invested in farming and that 436,371 persons 
were engaged in the business. fer entire farm products were $203 
980,137, or each person was supposed to invest $2,694 ipital, and 
with the capital his labor produced $468 per annum; deducting the in 


terest would leave $307. In the same State for the same year there 
was invested in manufacturing $140,652,066 and 144,727 persons em 
ployed. The product, after deducting costs of material, was $125,020 

766 and the wages paid was $57,429,085; each person employed used 
| $972 worth of capital, produced $864 in value of manufactured articles 
after deducting price of material, they pay as wages $397 
Now, take $397 from $864, which leaves $467, the amount the manu 
facturer puts in his pocket for each man employed by him. To stat 
it in other words, the farmer in I)linois gets for his rk $307 
the laborer engaged in manufacturing preduces $264, of which sum he 
receives as his wages $397 per annum; and the mil 
the farmer and laborer of $467 per annum as clear profits on his $972 
invested in manufacturing. Any farmer on some rainy day can tak 
| his pencil and figare out this prob! of the co: 
rectness of these figures, and then he can a er for himself why 
| this discrimination against the farm: 

These are the facts, as the figuresshow, and yet the Sena 

| protection benefits the farm: 
| Again, the Senator says in his articl regard to the be of pro 
tection to the farmer 








owner robs both 


. ‘ : 
m and sactisiy bimsei 


His food, his clothing, his househoid goods aud fur: re horse, his barn 
| his tools and fences, are all cheaper, while everythi e produces selis fo 
more, and his land has trebied or udrupled ? 

| Is this statement tru [ will answer the last part of the statemen 
| first. J think I have shown that farm property, instead of increas 

| in value im this country, is actually decreasing. The following adver 


| tisement appears in the Springfield (Mass,) Republican of October 25 
} pO NOT GO WEFT 


when you can get a fine 150«cre farm right at home on a good road near neigh 
bors, for $650. Excellent land; hay cut by machine; plenty of fruit: no end to 
the wood, Cottage-house in good shape, good barn, sheds, etc. The farm is 
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well located, only one-half mile to school, only 5} miles to Orange, as good a 
market as there is in the State 


Chis farm, be it observed, is situated in a thickly settled portion of 


Massachusetts, where numerous manufactories have made a “home | 


market,’’ which, according to the protectionists, should have enchanced 
the value of farming lands far above that in the agricultural States of 
the West, where the manufactories are comparatively few and the home 
market consequently restricted. 

in the Herald, of Windsor County, Vermont, of a late date, it is said 
that in « single township in that county 4,000 acres of land in farms of 


from 70 to 100 acres are for sale, with all improvements, at from $3 to $4 | 
anacre. In Vershire Township, in the same county, thirty-five farms | 


lying in a body are abandoned and unoccupied, in easy reach of home 
markets the Republican party has been promising the farmers. 

The New York Tribune has the following: 

rhe farmers of South Jersey are completely discouraged. Many of the best 
and oldest say they can not make both ends meet, and that the outlook is not 
encouraging: many farmers have made assignments and others are in the hands 
of the sheriff 

len fine farmein Berks County, Pennsylvania, averaging 100 acres each, were 
sold by the sheriff last week for what they would bring, and twenty other farms 
in the same county have been sold in the same way previously, all the owners 
having failed 

The Labor Report of Michigan for 1888 shows that out of the 90,803 
farms in that State reported, 43,079 were mortgaged. That the annual 
tribute paid as interest amounted to $2,701,669. By estimating the 
balance of the State not reported by the ratio of what was reported, 


Michigan is in debt $64,392,580 on farms alone, with an annual in- | 


terest of $4,636,265. In one county there were 366 mortgage fore- 
closures in one year. 

A correspondent of the l’ost recently called attention to the fact that 
in a drive on the main road from Lowell, Mass., to Windham, N. H., a 
distance of 12 miles, he counted six deserted sets of farm buildings, be- 
sides several that had already gone to ruin, while fields and pastures 
were growing upin woods. And much more of this same kind of mat- 
ter might be produced, but every well-informed person knows that 
lands are not as high as they were fifteen years ago. 

In Illinois I know of my own personal knowledge that farms that 
sold from $35 to $40 per acre fifteen years ago can not be sold now for 
$25 an acre. There may be exceptions, but this is the general rule. 


Protection certainly does not protect the I}linois farmer nor other | 


farmers in the West. If so, why should the Western farms be mort- 
gaged as they are? 


The Bankers’ Monthly of last year, after making a thorough investi- | 
gation of this question, gives as the mortgage indebtedness of Kansas, | 


Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Ohio, the sum of 
$3,837,000, 000, 

The report of the Illinois Bureau of Labor Statistics for 1888, a Re- 
p blican authority which Republicans must believe, gives the mortgage 
indebtedness of Illinois at $416,000,000, and on page 36 it appears that 
there were filed in the single year of 1887 a total of 125,923 new mort- 
gages, for the immense sum of $117,152,857, covering 2,178,532 acres 


o> ™~ 


of land and 65,066 lots, as we)! as miscellaneous property or chattels to | 


the va'ue of $17,000,000. 

The population of Illinois by the census of 1880 was 3,077,871. Say 
that it is now 4,000,000, and divide that amount by five to arrive at 
the number of heads of families. We have thus 800,000, which is close 


to the real number, as the total Illinois vote of 1888, was 748,000, | 


Averaging among these the total mortgage indebtedness it makes adebt 
of $520 for every head of family in the State, while the new debt con- 
tracted in 1887 alone makes $146.25 for each head of family. How do 
the figures contrast with the statement of Mr. Blaine that“ the savings 
banks of Massachusetts alone have deposits of over $375,000, 000 ?’’ 


But the condition of Kansas is still worse than that of Illinois. I | 


have a statement by counties from the State of Kansas showing the 
total public and private indebtedness of that State, except the school, 
is $259, 712,323, and that the total assessed valne of all her lands in 1888 
was $295,150,077. Now, when you take from this the total assessed 
value of all railway property in the State which was that year $52,829, - 
94, the State is verging on bankruptcy. ‘These figures are of vital 
importance to the farmer, and they can not be denied or ignored. 

The farmer does not make a dollar a day by hard work, while the pet 
of protection makes a dollar a minute without working at all. Away 
with a protective system that robs labor and enriches idleness; that 
creates millionaries and tramps, both a curse to society; that mortgages 
the farm and increases the capital of the banks; that fills poor-houses 
wnd creates palaces; that dresses dbne man’s children in silk and satin 
and another man’s children in rags; that makes the rich richer and the 
poor poorer. This is the inevitable tendency of the protective system. 
It protects the moneyed kings, but is a positive injury to the furmer as 
it lowers the price of his land and the products thereof. 

I submit some further facts on this proposition. In 1850 the total 
value of farms in this country was $3,271,575,400. During the next 
ten years of a very low tariff the valne increased to $6,645,045, 000, a 
gain of 103 per cent. In the next ten years the tariff was raised more 
than 100 per cent., and yet they had only increased to $9,262,803,500, 
or a gain of only 39 per cent., an absolute arrest of progress. During 
the next ten yeurs, with a still upward tendency in the tariff, the value 
of farm property only increased to $10, 179,096,700, in a sum less than 








| 10 per cent., not so much as 1 per cent. perannum. This is ny. 
of other callings; during all this period the wealth of the cou: 
| creased wonderfally, but not in farm property. 
The following table, compiled from the census reports by the 
tician, shows the exact percentage of increase between 1850 a) 
| in the first column, and the percentage of increase for each of | 
| years between 1860 and 1880. 
























































Lines or progress. 1850-1860, 
' 
i } 
| 
| Population . cpapmenacndiiaoeel idiamiiiel 35.5 
Wealth......... > pondeaethinesenenlaunenegneetiantabammevortintanstal 126.6 
| Foreign commerce, aggre gate.......c0ce mmr ce .ccceccvereneeeseees 131.0 
| Ratlroads, aggregate... ...........000....00rccresesvsresrereseseesses sosees! 240.0 
| Railroads, per capita... vetvebiihinese isssinadeditetbetiepeepaiated 150.0 
| Capital in manufacturing. .............-0-s-eeeeeeeves eeenanen sors 90.0 
Wages in manufacturing, per hand..................cccscseeecceeee! 17.3 
PND GE IN, Sancstigukabdendccdcsdocsvcinbibbicuebvsctitamidthais eotneite | 103.0 
| Farm tools and machinery semjetak dacboeniiiial 62.0 
| Live-stock on the furm..............s000 100.0 





It will be readily seen by this table that under the low ta: 
values increased about 100 per cent., while under a high tari/i 
increased about 20 per cent., while the wealth of the country inc: 

G1 per cent. It will be seen also by this table that wages increa 

per cent. daring the low tariff, while they only increased 9 pe: 
under the high tariff. ‘This should speak volumes to the laboring 
But, again, in 1850 the total wealth of the country was $7,000,000, 000 
and of this the farms owned $4,000,000, 000, or more than one-ha Ir 
1860 the total wealth of the country was $16,000,000,000, and th. 
| farmers’ share was $8,000,000,000, or one-half. 

During the next twenty years, under a high protective tarifl, in 1+~ 
the census shows the wealth of the country was $45,600,000, 000, « 
| which the farmers’ share was but $12,000,000,000, or a little more ¢! 
one-fourth, and yet the Illinois Senator says that protection ben: 
the farmer and that ‘‘his land has trebled or quadrupled in \ 

The Senator's statements can not be verified by the facts of th: 
Mr. Thomas Shearman, the statistician, gives the names of seven 
| persons in the United States who represent an aggregate we.'' 
$2,700,000,000, or an average of more than $37,500,000 each. 

Mr. Shearman finds that he can do in the United States what 
do in no other country in the world—make a list of ten persons 
| wealth averages $100,000,000 each, and alist of one hundred p< 
whose wealth averages $25,000,000 each. He supports with an a: 

of such facts his conclusion that 25,000 persons own one-half the wealth 
of the entirecountry. This is supposed to be true, and yet forty 
i 


ago there was but one man in the United States who was suppo 
be-worth $5,000,000, and that was John Jacob Astor. 

Now, see what is the condition of things —25,000 persons ownin 
half of the wealth of the United States, or over $2,000,000 eac! 
| then, 25,000 persons own one-half the wealth of the country, it 

that in one form or another they receive tribute from the public a 
| as the use-price of it. 

If the conditions responsible for such vast accumulations cou! 
this use-price of itself would be suflicient to make the permanet | 
ership of property impossible for 75 per cent. of the people. A! 
that proportion would be obliged to rent their wealth from the: 
and pay usury as rent. This is the present condition to a very lar, 
extent,and it mustcontinue until the causes producing itcanbe remove! 

The statistics of the country show that in 1880 five-eighths « 
people owned their homes, and only three-eighths were the pr 
landlordism. In 1886 only three-eighths owned their own homes 
five-eighths were reduced to the rank of tenants. 

By the census of 1880, 24 per cent. of the farmers in Iilino: 
tenants, and it is claimed now by those best informed that 15 pe: 
of the Illinois farmers do notown their farms in fee and free from « 

In the last twenty years this condition of things has been | 
about. During these twenty years the grip of plutocracy lias 
tightening around the throat of the laborer and farmer. Durin 
time more than any other the vampire bats of high-tariff tax 
been increasing their power of suction and their capacity for « 
themselves. During all these years more than any other the rich 
have been growing richer and the poor man poorer. During al! 
years the Government has been favoring the lords of protection 
we are led to question whether the interest of the people or the 
est of Wall street is the most potent here at the national capit« 
is no wonder that the farmers of the West and Northwest are 01: 
ing and entering the domain of practical politics. 

It is time that the magnates of all political parties should ki 
the wrongs of the wheat-growers and learn of their unrequited ' 
They have o ized into lodges, granges, and alliances, and 2! 
with a free ballot, the most formidable weapon of free men, the) 
demand equal consideration with the kings of protection. [t is) 
time that the people who pay the taxes, the people who plow ‘ 
fields, the people who sustain the armies, and the people who be«r ' 
burdens of civil government, should receive some attention from | 
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in power. Every well-informed person knows that amid apparent gen- 
eral abundance, amid the vast actual increase of general wealth, the 
farmer is not so prosperous or so contented or hopeful as he was prior 
to the war. 

Since the war in this Republic the farmer has been vainly striving to 
increase the amount of dollars for his labor, and the manufacturer has 
heen plotting, through a cunningly devised tariff, to rob the farmer of 
the rewards of his labor. 
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For the last twenty years the market value of farm products and the | 
price of labor have constantly decreased, while the wealth of the mann- | 
facturers has piled mountain high, until the wage-worker and farmer in | 


their bitterness and their wrath sometimes ask which is the greater evil, 
the black slavery that is gone or the white slavery that has come? 
Before the war we had chattel slavery, and the master had to provide 
for the slave when sick Or disabled and also in his old age. And now 
the new phase of it is the mortgage slavery which is going on in the 
West and is greatly increasing the power and arrogance of capital. 


Is it any wonder, then, when we note what strides capital has made | 


jn so short a time toward the complete destruction of liberty, that 
thoughtful men are concerned as to the future and anxiously question 
what the next step will be? 

Actual empire would be no greater innovation than the last, and it 
introduced so insidiously it night be achieved—an empire of Plutoc- 
racy. 

Andrew Johnson said: 

Slavocracy was destroyed and «a bondocracy was established in its stead 

The tendency of every protective tariff is to enslave. 

Trade is the exchange of the products of labor. Every laborer who 
is not free to trade in the products of his labor isa slave. The essen- 
tial condition of slavery is that the laborer has no control over what he 
produces. The negro slave produced cotton. 
trade in itit would have been his own and he wonld not have been a 
slave. The essential condition of servitude would have been lackiug 
The slave is only valuable for his product. 

The laborer is bond or free as this product is another's or his own. 
Wherever labor is denied the right of controlling its own products 
there slavery exists. Freedom of trade betweenindividuals is the lib- 
erty to exchange the products of labor. It is based on the liberty of 
the laborer to dispose of the products of his labor or to exchange them 
for the products of the labor of another. Freedom of trade betwéen 
nations is the liberty of all their citizens toexchange with each other 
the products of their labor. 

Wherever labor is denied freedom of trade itis slavelabor. The right 
of one man to trade with another manisa naturalright. In as faras this 
is denied, liberty is taken away and slavery is established. If the la- 


= 


American history that will destroy the Republic 
tion-stone, 


from turret to founda 


j 

| For the past twenty years we have had abundant prosperity in this 
| country, but at the end of it we find that the wealth is centered in a 
| few hands. What has the farmer to show for his twenty years’ toil? 
| Where can you find a farmer who is a millionaire? The farmer can 


boast that the aggregated wealth of the country has 
boast of the factories established, cities 
rivers bridged. He can call the roll of millionaires to-day and thou 
sands will respond, when before the war there were very few 

Yes, the farmer can wipe the sweat from | weary brow and reflect 
that among the six thousand millionaires may be mentioned the names 
of twenty American citizens who have gathered $1,500,000,000 from 
the toil and tears of 60,000,000. And still more, he can et that 
these twenty men have it in their power to combine their efforts and 
fix the price of every bushel of wheat, every ton of coal, and every day 


increased: he can 


erected, mountains tunneled 


| wages of labor between New York and California These twenty men 
have it in their power ‘o name and do name the majority of Senators, 
Congressmen, governors, and Legislatures in at least one-half of the 


Had he been free to | 


States of the Union. 
The farmer can behold the silken garments which his toil has made 
| on the backs of otbers, but his family must wear the coarsest shoddy. 
He can behold the palaces that have been erected from margins on his 
wheat, but he can not enter. Hecan behold the palace and buifet ca 
which was constructed by an unlawful tariff extorted from him in car- 
| rying his farm products to market, but he and his family can not ride 
therein; they must occupy the emigrant car or the smoker and see 

| other’ enjoy the fruits of their labor. To-day all over the Northwest 
the farmer views with dismay the narrow margin between the cost and 
the income of his wheat-field and wonders why it is that the prices 
those things that he has to sell continues to fall in value so much faster 
than thé price of those things which he is compelled to buy. 

In Illinois to-day the farmer reads the market reports with a sigh, and 
wonders whyit is that with an increased production of wheat there can 
not be an increase of price snflicient to free him from the fears of bank- 
ruptey. The Illinois farmer during the last summer was compelled to 
sell his wheat at from 65 to 70 cents per bushel, and he paid 10 cents per 
pound for his sugar. On the same day the Liverpool farmer sold his 


| wheat for $1.05 per bushel and paid 4 centsa pound for the same grade 


| his bushel of wheat 20} pounds, a difference of nearly 


borer is not allowed to trade at all in what he produces, and is controlled | 


in person as well asin product, he is a chattel slave; but heis none the 
less a slave if his person is controlled through his-product, as under 
the Republican system which taxes away from labor the freedom to 
trade in its own products. 

There are two operations in trade, giving something and getting some- 
thing. To control either of these is to control trade. Since the abo- 
lition of chattel slavery the negro who has produced a bale of cotton is 
in a small measure free. He can trade init in the United States or he 
can give itaway. But he has no more master of the product of his 
labor now in principle than in 1856. If he lives on the Texas line he 
is not allowed to take it over to Mexico and exchange it. He is free to 
give something as the first operation in the trade, but the Government 


stops the trade in the second operation by taxing what he gets 47 per | 


cent. of its value when he brings it to the custom-house line on his way 
home. Thusin our relation to the outside world every American farmer 
is 47 per cent. aslave. The tariff law denies him 47 per cent. of his 
liberty to control the products of his farm, or exchange it for foreign 
goods, 

The slavery of a high protective tariff has done and is doing more to 
devastate the farmers of the West than all other causes combined. A 
high protective tariff exists only for and through the denial of liberty, 
the oppression of labor, and the suppression of-right. All its theo- 
ries are absurd, as absurd as pocket-picking, highway robbery, or any 
other plan of getting something for nothing. 
is the power of money, and concentrated wealth makes some million- 
aires while the many struggle for bread. The present leaders o/ the 
Republican party have demonstrated by their every action that they 
are the most servile tools in the hands of a greedy, soulless money 


power that is as devoid of mercy and justice as is the infernal region of | 


angels of light. The money power has crept into the ballot-box, and 
its leprous taint is rapidly spreading through every branch of the pub- 
lic service. 

When the largest contribuiors to corruption funds get the highest 


4 


official positions, and when men who advocate and urge the purchase | 


of votes in “ blocks of five’ lose no caste in the councils of their party, 
we may be sure that the money canker-worm is at the very core of our 


Government, and unless theantidote is speedily applied the fruit brought | 


forth by the wisdom and bravery of our fathers will soon perish. 
With money without limit in the hands of monopolists, corporations, 
trusts, and under the control of that class who du not believe that the 
common people are capable of self-government, a crisis is reached in 


of sugar. In other words, the American farmer exchanged his bushel 
of wheat for 64 pounds of sugar, while the English farmer received for 
20 pounds, or, 
at the price in this country, $2. That is tosay, that by our cunningly 
devised tariff system the American farmer was rebbed out of two days 
of hard labor in the exchan e of a single bushel of wheat. 

How much longer will our farmers consent that Senators and Repre 


| sentatives at Washington shall continue to legislate in the interest of 


A high protective tariff | 


the tariff barons? If the farmers wish to protect their cottages and fire- 
sides they must now stand together as one man, and must appeal to the 
honest men of all parties to liberate the country from the gold bugs of 
Wall street and the merciless grasp of the monopolists who plunder the 
homes, the farms, and the workshops of the people, and are thus en- 
abled to contribute liberally of their ill-gotten wealth to the corruption 
of the ballot-box and the success of the Republican party. 


All these burdens fall on the farmer, for in the end the farmer pays 
forall. It is like the celebrated toasts given by a king, a bishop, and 
a farmer in Spain; the king gave ‘‘I rule all,’”’ the bishop responds ‘* J 


pray for ail,’’ and the farmer added ‘‘I pay for all. 
And the trouble with the monopolists is that they are not satisfied 
with one payment, but the farmer must pay several times. Thus, in 


| 1865, the national debt was nearly $2,800,000,000, on the principle of 
| which the farmer has been paying about $50,000,000 a year, besides the 
| annual interest, which in the aggregate has amounted to more than 75 


per cent. of the original sum. Still, with all that has been paid, which 


amounts to nearly two-thirds of the original sum farmer has nearly 
as much to pay now as he had af the commencement. ‘I 1865, 
600,000,000 bushels of wheat would pay the debt at the price of 
wheat at that time, but at the present price, say 70 tents per bushel 


it would require over 1,300,000,000 bushels to ‘ 
this is true of days of Jabor as well as bushels of wheat. 
At this rate of paying the public debt it issa e tosay that it will 


be paid for many generations, but in the end the farmer will h 


| pay it, as every farm in the United States is mortgaged so to sp 
| cure the payment of this de bt. How can the farmer pay it und he 
present law? is the question that is now being d sed in the various 


| farmers’ meetings inthe Northwest Estimates based on cet 
show that in the last thirty-eight years the railroad interest has in 
| creased 1,580 per cent. and the banking interest 918 per cent., whil 
the farming interest only reached 252 per cent 
The farmer is hedged in on the one hand by an infamous high tarif 
and on the other hand by a railroad monopoly that , 
| life-blood. Whenever there is a good crop of wheat it is at once de 
termined by the railroad association to advance th ight on wheat, 
say 10 per cent. from Chicago to New York; and say the wheat and 
oat crops in Illinois were worth about $50,000,000 per annum, there 
| would be a gigantic robbery of $5,000,000 from men who labored hard 
} and suffered untold hardships to grow this wheat. Can language de- 
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scribe the enormity of this outrage? Is it any wonder that the farm- 
ers are organizing into powerful bodies to resist this infamy ? 

Nor is this all. The grain gambler is at work in the various boards 
of trade; they give notice that there will be a rise in freights and im- 
mediately great quantities of wheat will be hurried to market to save 
the rise and the market will be glutted, prices will drop to a nominal 
figure, and the farmer will be robbed. The railroad president will get 
his princely salary of $50,000 a year and the other officers in propor- 
tion, and the stockholder his 12 per cent., and other swindlers will 
grow fat and the farmer will be expected to toil on to feed and support 
the world, 

At Streator and other points in Illinois, as well as at Treverton, Pa., 
last summer men, women, and children were suffering for food, and 
would have starved to death had not the farmers of the country, in the 
name of charity, furnished them with food. The men were willing to 
work, but could not get the work todo. The rich men who own and 
have control of the monopoly in coal mines decided that it would pay 
them better to suspend operations for a few months than to continue 
the work. 

It has actually come to passin this country that the wealthy suppose 
they own the farmers and laborers of the country body and soul, and 
they are now forging iron chains to bind them forever, and a high pro- 
tective tariff is the forge where such chains are manufactured. 

But, sir, as I said beiore, I am not speaking to-day so much of sched- 
ule rates of 47 or 75 per cent. as I am of the principle. What I com- 
plain of is a law that gives to one set of men the labor of another set 
without anything in return. A law that renders such a thing possible 
should not remain on our statute-books. It is a disgrace to our civili- 
zation. Our fathers taught us that the only way to produce wealth 
was hy labor, but a new order of things exists now. When a railroad 
syndicate desires to enrich themselves they issue a million dollars of 
watered stock on their road and in an instant of time and without labor 
they have added to their wealth $1,000,000, 

You may say that this is not wealth, but it is, Every farm in the 
country is mortgaged to pay the interest on this watered stock. The 
railroad syndicate insists on and receives from the farmers for carrying 
their products to market the additional freight to pay interest on this 
watered stock, and under the law they get it. If any person forges a 
twenty-dollar bill or other Government security he is at once arrested 
and sentenced to the State prison for a term of years. And why is 
this? Simply because the property of the people is pledged to pay the 
national debt. But when the railroad magnate forges—that is, issues 
millions of watered stock, which the farmers are compelled to pay in 
aivanced freights—nothing is said, and the parties go unwhipped of 
justice. Theeffect on the public is just the same; and the government 
that permits or suffers these robberies of the people, either by a pro- 
tective tariff, speculation in Government stocks in Wall street, or wa- 
tering railroad stock, is not discharging its public duty. 

No fault should be found with a man because he makes money. It 
is the duty of every man to make all he can honestly, by brain or 
muscle, butevery candid man will admit that in alifetime nomancould 
become a millionaire without entering these unlawful monopolies, 
combinations, or trusts, and a high protective tariff is the parentof them 
all. It is the life of Mammon and plutocracy, and the death of agri- 
culture. In the name of 200,000 noble men and women engaged in 
agriculture in the great State of Illinois, whom I have the honor to rep- 
resent on this floor, I protest against this policy of protection and the 
rule of Mammon. 

In conclusion, I wish to say to the farmers of the country, arise, or- 
ganize, and fight for right and justice, your homes, and your firesides ! 

The welfare of yourselves and your families, the cause of civilization 
and freedom are at stake. Press the battle in the name of tariff re- 
form and liberty of trade, and victory at the ballot-box—the greatest 
of all victories to freemen—will be yours. 


Code of Rules. 
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or 
HON. BENTON MoMILLIN, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 13, 1890. 


The House having under consideration the report (No. 23) of the Committee 
on Rules— 


Mr. McMILLIN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I shall ask the indulgence of the House for a brief 
period.in the discussion of what I conceive to be one of the most impor- 
tant questions that ever arose in Congress. It is not simply a question 
of rules, but of the Constitution itself. From that sacred instrament 
we can not depart without ruin. Sir, gentlemen on the other side of 
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this Chamber have said this is an effort to enable the minority to , 
and to prevent the majority from ruling. I deny it. ; 

It is an effort to prevent the majority elected and sent here | 
business from sending part of their members fishing, part hy 
and part off to attend to their own business, and then doing it , 
minority. It is an effort to prevent the Speaker, with the aid 
pencil and paper, from counting a quorum which they have not i 
city, and from doing business with a less number than the Co: 
tion requires, That is the effort that was made without rule last , 
and is attempted to be embodied permanently into the rules thi 

The party on the opposite side of this Chamber at first deter 
to have norules, in violation of the custom of the House. They | 
week alter week, and month after month without attempting to 
any. The programme seems to have been to go under general | 
mentary law—that elastic something of which so much is said 
little known—until the contested-election cases were tried, the 
crats turned out and Republicans put in their place, so there won 
a full working majority who could do as they pleased, and who 
be restrained by no law. 

But against that we raised our protest. We denounced in ter 
to be misunderstood such a proceeding. The press of the co 
rushed to the rescue of the rights of the House, which wer 
trampled under foot, and even you, Mr. Speaker, and the bold 
who stand back of you had to reverse your action, revise your ci: 
and bring forward a code of rules for the government of the fi 
You have brought such a code as was never seen before in the h 
of this country, and it is to be hoped in the interest of decorous 
ceeding and constitutional government nothing like them wil 
be seen again. 

Mr. Speaker, one hundred and fourteen years ago a declaratio 
made in Philadelphia which has revolutionized and is revolution 
the Governments of the world. Before that declaration of the 1 
man crowns have crumbled and despotisms have departed. The 
was dethroned and the free citizen, crowned with constitutional : 
and guarded by constitutional guaranties, was proclaimed chief m 
arch of theearth. One-man power and one-man government wer 
den under foot. In orderthat there might be no disregard of these 1 
and no destruction of them, the authority of those who were cli 
temporarily to rule had constitutional limitations placed upon it. 
this House, chosen by the people themselves, was not permitted to t 
act business without the presence of a majority of those elected. 

Sir, Article I, section 5, of the Constitution provides: 

Each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns and qualilicati 
its own members, and a majority of each shall constitute a quorum to do 
ness; but a smaller number may adjourn from day to day, and may be 
ized to compel the attendance of absent members, in such manner, and 
such penalties as each House may provide. 

> . 


we 


Each House shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and from time 
publish the same, excepting such parts as may in their judgment req 
crecy ; and the yeas and nays of the members of either House on any q 
shall, at the desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered on the Journa 


Those who framed the Constitution and were its first expoun 
never claimed that they could take one step in legislation without t 


presence and active participation by voting of a majority of those who 


constituted the legislative body. Mr. Jefferson, the great auth 
the Declaration of Independence and defender of individual rights 
was chosen Vice-President of the young Kepublic, and was « 
President of the Senate. He wrote the first and greatest manua! | 
parliamentary law ever written for the guidance of Congress. Is it 
strange, if the right of less than & quorum to pass a law existed, that | 
neither discovered it while Vice-President or President, nor hin ec 
it in his manual ? 

Sir, many of the signers of the Declaration of Independence 
framers of the Constitution were members of one or the other bran: 


Congress. Is it not passing strange that no word escaped from any o! 


them claiming such a right to exist? 

Mr. Speaker, when the young Republic was but twenty-five 5 
old war was declared against it by its ancient enemy, the Kingd: 
Great Britain. Armies had to be mustered and marshaled on the 
Navies had to be equipped and turned loose on theocean. Every encry 
and constitutional right of the young Government had to be exer« 
The Capitol itself was beleaguered and the President’s mansion bur 

Vast sums of money had to be expended and extraordinary legis!: 
force exerted, yet in all these troublesome times no advocate of tc: 
rary expedients, no parliamentary usurper was found bold enou 
claim that less than a quorum of those elected and sent here | 
people could impose taxes to collect one dollar or muster one m: 
be sent into the field. Sir, General Jackson, who took so gloric 
part in that great struggle, was himself at one time in Congress, 
he seems never to have supposed that this authority existed.  Lat«: 
we had war with Mexico, when other armies and other treasur 
to be gathered together, yet no wise man from East or West, Noi! 
South, everlaid such a claim, no Speaker ever exercised such author 

Sir, if there ever was a period when constitutional authority \ 
strained and legislative expediencies brought into full play, it was ' 
period of our recent unfortunate civil war. Millions of men had to 


raised and equipped ; billions of money had to be collected and expend, 








i 
| 


and yet during that period the authority exercised by the Speaker of 
this House and now attempted to be embodied into rules was never 
once exereised or claimed. 

t isa well-settled rule in construing both statutes and constitutions 
that ‘‘the enumeration of one thing is the exclusion of another. 
Therefore, when the Constitution, in the article I have quoted, enumer- 
ates certain things that may be done by less than a majority, it is an 
irresistible conclusion that nothing else may be done without : 
The language is: 
2 8 


&qguorum. 


* shall constitute a quorum to do busine jutasmaller 


red t 


A majority 
ber may adjourn from day to day and may be authori 
. “ ? 


om 


nul 
tendance of absent members. 


Is not a distinction clearly drawn between ‘‘ adjournment 
curing the attendance of absent members,’’ and ‘‘ doing business? 
What lawyer would conelude from this that less than a quorum could 
‘‘do business ?’’ Could do anything but adjourn or compel atte: 
ance ? 

Mr. Speaker, fifty-one Congresses have assembled. More than fifty 
Speakers have been elected to preside over them. Twenty-five Vice 
Presidents have been chosen by the people and sent to preside over the 
deliberations of that august body the Senate. First and Jast, more than 
a thousand men have probably oceupied the chair in which you now 
sit or the chair occupied by the Vice-President of the United States. 
At the feet of many of them any man of this generation might count 
it an exalted privilege to set and learn constitutional law, legislative 
wisdom, and principles of human government. Yet, sir, has it occurred 
to you that you are the first presiding officer ever found in Congress, 
small or great, who had so much avarice of power as to desire the au- | 
thority conferred by these rules or such ideas of the Constitution of out 
country as to lead to the rulings you made last week ? 

Sir, to-day we are assembled as the representatives of more than sixty 
nillions of people, a people who have boasted of freedom for more than 
a hundred years. No foreign war exhausts our resources. No threat- 
ened invasion disturbs our peace. It is a period of nnusual qui 
period when there is as little excuse for the adoption of questionable 
methods as ever existed. Our Army is small and need not be larger. 
Our work is done by civil rather than military power. 


or 


at 


‘ 


The courts-are | 
, 





open and free to the access of all. More money is being collected even 
under existing laws than is necessary for the purposes of government 
Yet, in this time of profound peace, on the assembling of Congress th« 


majority in this House, overriding all of the precedents of a hundred 
years, and breaking down all the barriers erected between the peopl: 
and ill-advised, hasty legisiation, propose to clothe the Speaker with ex- 
traordinary and unheard-of authority and tie the Kepresentatives of the 
people and deliver them over bodily to a presiding officer who has al- 
ready refused to entertain motions to adjourn, to entertain motions 
raising the question of consideration against Measures, to entertain de- 
mand for tellers to verify his count, and who has gone to the unheard-of 
lengths of time and again refusing to allow appeals from his decisions. 

Sir, what does all this mean? Why this disregard of precedents, 
practices, and principles as old as the Constitution itself? 
necessity for it? What emergency has arisen? 
upon us? 


$f 
iy 


Upon what meat doth this our Cwsar feed, 
That he is grown so great? 

Why, sir, are we who are sent here to perpetuate a republic re 
quired to thus bow down ignobly to a despotism? For, sir, I assert 
and fair-minded men will agree with me, that when this code of rules 
is adopted the House of Representatives will have been converted into 
the worst despotism on this continent and one of the worst on t! 
earth. 

I come not here simply advocating the rights of the minority as a 
minority party. I come not to rail against the rule of the majority 
To the action of the majority ruling by constitutional methods we bow 
down unprotestingly. My objection to this system of rules, sir, is that 
it utterly destroys the power and the authority of the individu: 
whether he be of the majority or minority party, and places the ; 
ernment of the House almost exclusively in the hands of the Spea! 
aided ina small measure only by the chairmen of committees. 

Mr. Speaker, a part of the questions involved here are not new. Y 
predecessors in office have time and again decided that when a ro!l-ca 
was ordered and the yeas and nays taken onany proposition, if the 1 
call showed that less than a quorum had voted the action was a 
and the vote must be taken over again before the measure cou! 
considered as constitutionally passed. Inno instance, in either | 
of the Congress of the United States, has a contrary doctrine been held. 
The question has been decided thousands of times, and was neve? 
ously doubted by any Speaker. 

When the force bill was up, fifteen years ago, General Butler, t! 
Representative from Massachusetts, made the point, when the | 
showed that less than a quorum had voted, that the Speaker | 
right, and should exercise it, to supplement the vote by counti: 
as present who had not voted and making a quorum in that way 
Speaker, the distinguished Secretary of State, Mr. Blaine, then Spx 
ruled that it could not be done. The following is his language 





i, 


nullit 


The Speaker. The Chair never heard of that beingdone. He begstoremind | 
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What exigency is now | 

































the House, whereas th t t \ 
rum in the Hall, the ve« t ‘ n from In ‘ 
has been the foundati ul r the g 1 3 <% ce 
mitted. Where a qu ai is le ed ft 
be present in the ho . t t 
different Legislatur 
Mr. Coscury. It w 
Phe SPEAKER. There ca : 
ym that there 
to go behind your roll- and 
genticmen, you s i < 
Sir, in the first Congress of which I y t 
the proposition was made one of a 
somewhat similar to the one now consid \gainst 
General Garfield, then a le; entative from O | ‘ 
in his usual forcible style in the following la 
lask my friend from Virg , Ww oO t ‘ 
see in what a strange a Vague ce a 3Ww 
adopted. Whei er t juestion st f I 
present, itis to be determined according to wl alls 4 pnsts 
tion The chairn om uker of 1 
Hou is fo sce WwW S tha I 3 ) I ho 
ntrol his seeing y ! 
for his own purpose re \ it 
have gentlemen, if says ~ ‘ th 
sceing into @ list « names t < n 
friend from Virginia will see that he ~ r ) 
dangerous way than ever has occu 
which he and I have a: know le 
Again he said 
Aside from t insuperable objection that I ha aised to t : 
i thing that ought not to be tried | se of i a2 $s ‘ rinty, ¢ 
| the danger that members of the Hous ) 1pos I 1s 
jous Speakerthat may come hereafter, I s AS db 
all that, [ask members to consid r » fact I s « 1aH se of Rept 
sentatives since 1789 is House hast the th i of | t 
torms and temp We have lived t ghthet 4 : 
ivil war, when there were exciter ils i para ry < 
e ry ani luring all these rs ! us I ks 
no party bef 1g ver thought it necessa oO ‘ st 
power of declaring the presence of mer! g ne persor 
a power that will ena him to t ge fr 4 1 and p 
n down in this Hall, so that the Sy ke his pre 
ence against his will, and per j sd er to make a 
quorum, so tha > partisan m re may be 1 ‘ r the body 
that dying man 
s the moment you get over the | the yme ic he bou ary of 
names, the moment you leap over the ir f t ! ol t 
ire out in the vague, and al)! sorts of d 
Sir, in this n rable discuss Ir. | } ok part 
He has since served a t 11 { 5 l I el t] 
House. He said 
common with every member of this Houses 
! c exhibition of presence—a pu r I t c ‘ 
t at there shall be yeas and na that t ' shall 
mine how youand Iand every other member of this H e voted 
would vote 
rhe point made by my friend from ¢ Mr. ¢ l on that 
are committing tothe Speaker of this I e ort ( e Cor rit 
the Whole the right first to determins are prese ‘ ermine w 
i t r It iseless to say tl h : a whe } 
um ¢ ger as would require t exercise this I 
would not I 2 Shakspeare fore tis 1 ! 3 
said 
Get tl glass cyes, 
And, lik politician, s 
ro x the tl! 10u dost not 
Such politicians wille here or ror any sid l f cir 
stances, the impetuous passions of me which would | ice such a ) 
casion, will influence men tosee that i they see not, w) without “g 
eyes, 
I have no fear that this amendment w be adopted int Lu 
would be wrong in itself; it would be constit i 
partisan. I have no fear that the fa ded : - 
will adopt so violent and partisan a measure 
Mr. Speaker, one of the most distinguished and ¢ enced Ri 
resentatives then on this floor from the South was A r H. St 
phens, of Georgia. If I remember corr y, he was, 1 eneral Ga 
| field, a member of the committee repor r tl } é 
xtraordinary proposition to let tl I r count a 1 wh 
one voted or not, he said 
I think we had better leave it just ‘ 1 it Ik s 
ittempt to punish a member for abs« I 
ppose we bring an absent member tot Hlouse, as Ww i t to 
But when he is brought inand he ref sto’ tt 
inois has just now stated that th 
vhatofthat? A quorum—a ma ty of H 
it must join in the busir of t H é 
ike the action v d Ift r 4 
or measure the House e i ‘ 
business, You can! t ass tl 
i not count Lhbose Vv 
they voted against it i 4 
must show the votes yea i 
ure But under this i ' 
t the = of 
ion I Ss 
1 can right! ‘ 
| state to t i 5 this 
fully ft ) 
neruage s { 
ported by the yitt i , ‘ ile as 
secure vot \ rea 
rhe ru ys an 
any member o mber of 1 s ref te 3 I vide a 
that will meet the difficulty 
A member not voting in his se 
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80 long as he nmits no improper act, is responsible only to his constituents. | assume, as well as to feel, his share of responsibility in legislation, and a) 1 
If they send a member here who will not vote when in his seat, or will leave | farnishing conclusive evidence as to whaler the bill has been passed the 
the House on roll-call, it isa matter that concerns him and them, and not this | requisite majority or not. The Constitution prescribes that as the testt ‘ 0 
Hous I say in conclusion I think we had better let the rule stand as it is | mine whether the requisite number of members a in the aflirmatiy we 
: : Ee : : ‘ . ‘ ait . office of the Journal isto record the proceediugs of the House and auth. 

The present Senator from Conner ticut, General HAWLEY, opposed and preserve the same. It must aggeat on the face of the journal that | th 
the proposition. I send to the Clerk’s desk to be read a part of the | passed on aconstitutional majority. These directionsare all clearly inip: it 
speech from him: I hey are expressly enjoined by the fundamental law and can not be dis i 

w, the evil, if there be one, in the existing system, that of which gentlemen with by legisiation. , to 
complain, is simply this: That we of the minority claim aright, bysitting silent, | Mr. Speaker, James Madison has been called the Father of t 
to prevent less than a majority of the members elected from passing a bill. The | stitution. Surely oneso gifted and patriotic should have some 
woret that can be done by a factious minority, if that be the term applied to it, | - hese ds f legislati = dients He used this 1: : i 

5 to fight until the 4ctual majority of the members elected shall pass the bill. | in these days of legis ative expedie nts. e used this anuguage h 
When they are present, that friendly majority constitute a quorum in them- Can it be of less consequence that the meaning of a constitution s!} st 
nelve they do not require the assistance of the minority; they ran the House | fixed and known than that the meaning ofa law should be so? Can ; 
themselves, and poss their bills. In case of what you call factious resistance, | law be fixed in its meaning and operation unless the constitution be « ‘ a 
we drive them only to that | the contrary, if a particular legislature, differing in the construction of { a 

The modern State constitutions are all tending in that direction, Ihave not | stitution from a series of preceding constructions, proceed to act on tha } 
looked at them with this in view, but I know from a casual inquiry of gentle- | ence, the y not only introduce uncertainty and instability in the constit : 
men near me that the new constitutions of California, Minnesota, Pennsyl- | in the laws themselves, inasmuch as all laws preceding the new const ‘ 
vania, and New Jersey require that a bill shall not be regarded as passed unless | and inconsistent with it are not only annulled for the future but virtua 
an actual majority of the menibers c:ected shall vote for it. | nounced nullities from the beginning. * * * Has the wisest and m: { 

Now, we are causing no hardship whateverin taking the ground we do against | scientious judge ever scrupled to acquiesce in decisions in which he ! 


this new rule. and! think we do no serious wrong to the country at any time | overruled by the matured opinions of the majority of his colleagues, a: 


when we sit in our seats and decline to vote. If the majority desires to have a | gently to conform himself thereto as to authoritative expositions of t! 
bill passed in opposition to our wi-hes, then letthe majority come hereand pass | And is it not reasonable that the same view of the official oath should tx 


it over our heads. Atany rate,I decline to be answerable to anybody but my | by a legislator acting under the Constitution, which is his guide, as is t 
constituents if I sit in my seat and decline to vote. I hold myself responsible | 9 judge acting under the law, which is his? 
to them and to the Constitution alone. I take my position with that horse | ‘There is in fact and common understanding a necessity of regarding 


which is brought to the water but can not be made to drink, and l am afraid if 
the proposed rule should be adopted I should say that no Speaker and no House 
could compel me to answer yes or no on a roll-call, 


of practice as above characterized in the light of a legal rule of interpr: 
law ; and there is a like necessity of considering it a constitutional rul 
yreting a constitution. * * * Letit then be left tothe decision of ever 

I think it very decidedly wrong, in the first place, that a Speaker should be igent and candid judge, which, on the whole, is most to be relied on fort 
at liberty to recognize or declare a quorum without a formal count, and, in the | and safe construction of the Constitution, that which has the uniform sa 
next place, that by any sort of combination of rules there should be a law put | of successive legislative bodies through a period of years, and under th« 
on the statute-book and declared in force which can show perhaps only a quar- | ascendancy of parties; not that which depends upon the opinions of ev: 
ter or 10 per cent, of the members in favor of it legislature, heated as it may be by the spirit of party, eager in the pu 

Nor, Mr. Speaker, are we confined in our researches to these eminent | *°™€ favorite object, or led away by the eloquence and address of populx 

men, themselves perhaps under the influence of the same misleading 

It was in conformity with the view here taken of the respect due to d: 
and reiterated precedent that the Bank of the United States, thougl 
original question heid to be unconstitutional, received the Executive s 
in the year 1817. 


Mr. Speaker, the following collation of authorities, collated | 


authorities in sustaining our position. There was another gentleman 
who denounced the proposed innovation with a vigor and clearness 
which justice to this question will not allow me to overlook. That 
statesman was the distinguished gentleman who now presides over this 
i rasping at | ; : ye hesitate rive. - 
sour aes Ginn te Leobe een male we Retitate to give friend from Arkansas [ Mr. RoGERS], is so complete that I shall not 
Mr. Reep. Mr. Chairman, if it was my purpose to reply to the gentleman | tempt to improve it, but have the Clerk read. 


who has just taken his seat [Mr. Phister), it seems me that it would be a suit- | The Clerk read: 
able and proper reply to say to him that the con-titutional idea of a quorum is 
not the presence of a majority of the members of the House, but a majority of 
the members present and participating in the business of the House. It is not 
the visible presence of members, but their judgments and their votes, that the 
Constitution calis for 


In Dwarris on the Construction of Statutes a similar principle is la 
He eays: 

“And it is also held that contemporary history and contemporary i 
tion may be called in to aid in arriving at a just conclusion.”’ 

: ; . : : rhe Supreme Court of the United States in the early history of our « 

i prefer, however, in the short time which I have, to discuss this question | jy which there sat William Cushing, William Patterson, Samuel Chas 
upon a different basis. ‘This privilege, which the minority of this House at the | RBushrod Washington, used these words. which I commend to gentlem« 
jast session availed itself of, is a privilege which every minority has availed it- | the other side. The court said: ; 
self of since the foundation of this Government, By pure accident, in looking | «4 contemporary exposition of the Constitution, practiced and acy 
over an index of the Recorp this morning, I found the account of a resolution | yyder fora period of years, fixes the construction and the court will not 
which was drawn up by a distinguished member of this House from Massachu- | or eonirol it.” . : ° 
setis | Mr, Butler), to cause the arrest of a distinguished member from Pennsy!- Fixes the construction, Mr. Speaker. That isa synopsis of the opini 
vania (Mr. RANDALL] for not voting. I believe, however, nothing ever came of Time will not admit of reading the opinion in fall,but the court says f 
that resolution, : . ‘Another reason for reversal is that the judges of the Supreme Court 

Now, what is the practical upshot of the present practice? It is that the | right to sit as circuit judges, not being appointed as such; or,in other \ 
members of the minority of this House upon great occasions demand that every | that they ought to have distinct commissions for that purpose. 
bill which is passed shall receive the absolute vote of the majority of the mem- “To thig objection, which is of recent date, it is sufticient to observe 1! 
bers elected, They do this in the face and eyes of the country. If they de- | jijce and acquiescence under it for a period of several years, cemmen: 
mand upon any frivolous occasion that there shall be such an extraordinary | the ‘organization of the judicial system, afford an irrefutable answer. 
vote asthat, they do it subject to the censure of the people of thisland. This | jndeed.afixed construction. Itis contemporary interpretation of the most 
practice has hitherto kept this House in proper condition upon this subject, so | hile nature. This practical exposition is too strong and obstinate to be s 
that there has been no improper impeding of the public business, or controlled. 

It is a valuable privilege for the country that the minority shall havethe right | + The safest rule of interpretation after all will be found to be to look 
by this extraordinary mode of proceeding to call the attention of the country | nature and object of the particular powers, duties, and rights, with 
to measures which a party in a moment of madness and of party feeling is en- | jights and aids of contemporary history, and to give to the words of ea: 
deavoring to enforce upon the citizens of thisland, And it worksequally well | such operation and force, consistent with their legitimate meaning 
with regard to all parties, for all parties have their times when they need to be | fairly secure and attain the ends proposed.” ej 
checked, so that they may receive the opinions of the people whoare their con- In Martin vs. Hunter's Lessees, Chief-Justice Marshall said: 
stituents and who are interested in the results of their legislation “This weight of contemporaneous exposition by all parties, that acqui 

I say that as a practical matter the results hitherto throughoutall our history | },y enlightened State courts, and these judicial decisions by the Suprem 
have justified the construction which those upon this side of the House have | {j;ough so long a period, do, as we thik, place the doctrine upon a fom 


put upon this matter, and which has been put eee members eee other | end authority which can not be shaken without delivering over the su 
side in times past. I must say that I am glad to see that this question is being | ,erpetual and irremediable doubts.” 


discussed not by divisions of party, but that gentlemen ere taking views upon I can multiply these decisions indefinitely, from the same court and 
it with reference to its whole bearing, pastand future, as well as present. | State courts erenainenut the Union. - 


These, Mr. Speaker, were your utterances when it was sought to | a —— — State ae = ee 
: i —e mall an avi Te snare " hi Justice Marsha meelf many years ago, he makes use of this langua 
clothe another mae th 1 yours lf with this : xtraordinary power. This | “Great weight has always been attached, and very rightly attacix« 
was your just criticism on what was an innovation then, is an innova- tem poraneous exposition.” 


tion now; what was inexpedient then is inexpedient now; what was rep- Mr. MCMILLIN. The absurdity of the proposition contain: 

rehensible then and is represensible now. Whatscales have fallen from | ryje is made manifest by the declaration of the gentleman frou 

your eyes since then? What light has dawned upon you to show you {Mr. McK1inLEy], who in his speech last week said: 

that you were thenin darkness? What emergency ison the country now The gentleman from Kentucky declared in his remarks on yestc: 

that was not on it then’? There had been filibustering then. The | under the rulingof the Speaker one Representative could carry a | 

question of no quorum voting had been made then; important meas- | gentlemen sat in their seats in silence. Well, so he could, aud 80 he « 

ures had been delayed then. What change has come over the spirit of Sdedtin peaheliien, aislt tne ecleed nuts amar anghe te carr; 

your dream ? : 7 ae , En, 

’ Sir, why do you stand ready to destroy what you then denominated t = See on oe ne a - ' 

‘‘a valuable privilege for the country?’’ Have you in the full tide of cea Gatenl the yeas ak canehenlt ae Sato aaiinanones . ft 

power no regard for *' valuable privileges?” position assumed by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McKixi.\ 
Again, sir, I wish to ask you if you are reckless enough to destroy & then 9 men voting to override the veto and 165 not \: 

‘the constitutional idea of a quorum’’ and set up one of your own ae Prism: th bill os the - _" Both ti - Se froi ' Ohio 

making outside of the Constitution? You are running counter to the iMr MoKistzy and Me. Suerenwontn] bold! ae the edo 

practices of your predecessors. You are putting your judgmept against ialenain Such wens never avewed bese betes What weeld Mad 

sevitauaalee anaes on the Constitution, and doing that which and Jefferson have thought if told that in this year three statesmen 
Judge Cooley, in his Commentary on Constitutional Limitations, says: weals eh te te cies ea ine ae ee ees who did not 
It is also provided in some of the States that on the final passage of every —s y ee fees ] 

bill the yeasand nays shall be entered on the journal. Such a provision is de- 


signed to serve an important purpose in compelling each member present to 





vote, and that the Speaker and two stalwart statesmen could overnce 
the veto of a President ? 
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To show still further the absurdity of this position I need only re- | 


count that during the consideration of the coutested-election case last 
week, when the majority of this House were trying to keep a quorum, 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. NigepRINGHAUS] leit the city, and 
it was said on private business. The Speaker thereupon took his pen- 
cil and paper and straightway counted somebody else who had not voted 
to take his place. 

Sir, autocratic powers are, by the proposed rales, given to the Speaker 
jn various ways. He can refuse to entertain a motion to adjourn. It 
has Leen supposed until now that when a body of intelligent repre- 
sentatives of either church or state, town council or public meeting, 
assembled for the transaction of business they might separate whenevet 
4 ma ority of them desired to do so; but under these rules the Speaker 
might refuse toentertain a motion toadjourn for twenty-four consecutive 
hours if hesaw fittodoso. Any motion, however parliamentary or how- 
ever appropriate, he may declare out of order and give only as a reason 
that he considers ita dilatory motion. As a matter of fact he has enter- 
tained motions to adjourn at 2 o’clock in the day, and has refused to 
entertain them at 6. Sir, the changes in the rules are not only radical 
put revolutionary. I will not take time to enumerate all the changes, 
nor to follow them to all their evil results. 

| will illustrate with a few. The members make a humiliating sur- 
render of their rights in the matter of the introduction and reference 
of bills) Under the former rules all public bills had to be introduced 
in the House publicly. 
presentation, the reporters wired them across the continent, and a fice 
press began to discuss them the day of their presentation. Every- 
body interested was warned of their existence, if vicious, and opposi- 
tion could begin at once. Any member could have the bill read when 
introduced, and the question of its reference was with the House and 
it could refer it to any committee desired. 

When it came back to the House, if it made an appropriation, or was 
a draft on the Treasury, it had to receive its first consideration in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, where only a majority of all the members 
of the House could act on it. The greatest publicity possible was given 
to it, that the people might know what was being done by their Repre- 
sentatives in matters affecting their interests. 

Mr. Speake, how is it in this code of rules presented for our a lop- 
tion? The bills are secretly introduced by handing them to the Clerk. 
They are secretly referred by the Speaker to any committee he desires. 
The House has no voice in their reference. That is surrendered to the 
Speaker. If an improper reference is made by the Speaker it can only 
be changed by unanimous consent, and the Speaker may refuse to rec 
ognize the member to ask unanimous consent forachange. The House, 
as such, has no power over it. None. 

When reported back, if considered in Committee of the Whole, one 
hundred members, under these rules, constitute a quornm to do busi- 
ness. Fifty-one isamajority of thatnumber. The result is that fifty- 
one members may pass a bill through the Committee of the Whole, 
although that is less than one-sixth of the House. 

fir, the bills not being read when introduced are passed through the 
House with only one reading. ‘The inevitable result of this is to vastly 
increase the power of the Speaker, to decrease the power of individual 
members, to rush measures through without due deliberation, and to 
curse the country with hasty and ill-advised legislation. 

The Speaker, under these rules, without consulting the House, says 
who shall compose the committees and what measures shall go to them ? 
He is made such an autocrat as is not found in the legislature of any 
other free country in the world. Sir, I have been astonished at the 
silent composure with which members on the other side of the Cham- 
ber stand here and surrender one by one 
their predecessors. What excuse can we 
after us for this unmanly surrender? 

The right to have reports made openly is surrendered. 
taken away. 

Sir, the individuality of members is surrendered in motions to sus- 
pend the rules and fix days for the consideration of measures. I! a 
committee makes the motion a majority can do it; butif an individual 
makes it, it requires two-thirds to doit. Whyshould it require more 
votes to carry a proposition made by a single member than by a com- 
mittee? Is the House less to be trusted when called upon by an indi- 
vidual than when called on by a committee? Is it not thesame House 
all the time? Is a proposition less meritorions when advocated by a 
member than the same proposition would be when advocated by a com- 


give those who are to come 


That, 


too, is 


; there is method in all this madness 


The members were thereby notified of th.ir | 


precedent and senseless establishment of ne actices? Isuspect that 


w pr 








r years of frugal Democratic 
legislation and administration after 1 gy un] edented inroads in 
the public debt still left an overflowi Creasury In yonde 1ults, 
but little more than a mile away f t, tl are ns 
on millions of money. 

But one result can flow from the breaki: f these a 
warks of the Treasury Measures calling tf und |] 0 

| schemes and jobs are crowding on Cong ] t lopt 
| these rules and you may expect ever plundet a sta laim 

every schemer who has a malodorous job to w 1 his way Wash- 
ington. And the Goth and the Vanda me in 
her decline with more avaricious greed than will co 
advocates of various schemes for emptying the 7 ry 

The Pacific Mail Line, which was once subsid i by Cong 
which in turn subsidized Congres thundering your dk @.10 
for a new largess out of the Treasury. A Cong yal in ul 
showed that it paid $700,000 to corrupt Congres Not 
it, but other lines will besubsidized, amounting ea 
of a billion 

Subsidies are demanded for carryii il. 

Phe bill to return the direct tax, vent 

here ready to get under the influ f \ h 
questionable jobs are to be accelerated through 

The bill to pay thirty millions of French spoliation clain here 01 
will be here. These claims, now nearly a century old, which have al 
ready been vetoed by one F'resident, will have to be paid. 

The Blair educational bill is here, carrying in ten years s ve 
millions. 

Coast defenses and a splendid navy ask three hundred mil 

Indian depredation claims for fifteen millions are here ready to 
this ‘toboggan slide ’’ which is being consiructed to the Trea 

Bills contirming unearned land grants and taking from the mass 
what is worth more than one hundred million dollars are taken 0 
the hands of the members and placed in committees by th ake 
without consulting the House. 

The gentleman from Ohio has given us to understand tha objec 
sought is to make the passage of the coming tariff bill more ea Well 


| may you fear, gentlemen, the wrath of an outraged j 


the prerogatives so dear to | 


mittee? Yet this is but another sample of the cringing sycophancy 


with which individual right is to be transferred to the Speaker, and in- 
dividual strength taken away from the members. 
The Constitution, Article I, and the last clause of section 5, provides: 
Neither House during the session of Congress shall without the « 


the other adjourn for more.than three days nor to any other place than that in 
which the two Houses shall be sitting. 


This clearly implies that either House may adjourn for a less period 


than three days, and carries with it the right for the House itself to | 


fix the time to which it shall adjourn. Yet this code of rules takes 
that authority away; makes it oat of order to make the motion. 

Why this disregard of all constitational authority? Why this de- 
struction of individual right? Why this ruthless breaking down of 


msent of | 


| the report of the Committee on Kales of the Hou 
| portance. 


| whole country in the coming years of our legislative h 


ople on such an 


increase of taxes as that bill bids fair to be Well may you begin to 
tire their representatives in advance. For they are not ready to sub 
mit uncomplainingly to an increase of their bardens. They are not 
ready to take your admonition to “‘lie quiet and die easy. 

Schemes for spending millions of dollars on irrigation proj« vi 
feel the quickening impulse of this system of rules. chemes for build 
ing canals by the Government, demanding many lions, are | 
ready to be ** promoted.’’ 

And these are only the beginning of what might be menti I. 


Sir, under this system of rule 





; an era of extravagance ll be in 
gurated the like of which has not been seen in twenty yea he re 
sult will be that when the record of this Congress shall ha been 


finished it will have put the prodigal son in his most prodigal day down 
as parsimonious, for I believe he squandered only 
He did not put felonious fingers into somebody el 
somebody else’s money, and spend it as you are proposing 
result of it all will be an outraged and enraged people, 
in their might and hurl from power the unfaithful ser 
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down their precedents, squander their Treasury, and override their Con 
stitution. 
The Rules. 
There is no revolution so injurious to a repu an g 
of the minority. The majority is responsibie a d can b « 1 The: 
nority has no responsibility, nolegislative resp y 8 ty tha 
can be traced to them, and therefore they | ymec more da the 
are not responsibie to the source of pow t 
to the discharge of its duties on the floor of ¢ y 
SPEECH 
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HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOK, 
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7 lay, J 11, 1 ) 
fhe question | ig ado; ) le es ) i , ( 


1 Rules 
Mr. GROSVENOR said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: I fully recognize that 


Committee o 


ed by 
ast im 
interests o! 
ng import to the 
a 
tory. 
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LHe Gueslioh how preseh 


is one ol 
The settlement of this question will affect the 
the country at this time, and will be of far-reachi 


ve have 
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reached a crisis in parliamentary history in this country when a radical 
change in our system of rules is imperatively demanded, and it is wise 
and proper and eminently fitting that the Republican party, which has 
been found equal to all the great emergencies that the country has en- 
countered, should be in a position to meet the popular demand for re- 
form in this connection. 

Ir. Speaker, I may turn aside at this point for an instant to say that 
it is possible I may insist on a vested right in more than thirty minutes 
of the time allotted to this debate, inasmuch as the division into thirty 
minutes for each speech was agreed upon after I had been accorded the 
floor under the hour rulk But this question will arise later. 

It issaid by gentlemen on the other side of the House that the change 
of rules provided for by the report of the committee amounts to revo- 
lution. Noone of the able gentlemen who have spoken on that side 
has pointed out wherein this revolution, if it be one, will imperil or 
unfavorably affect the business of the country, or any other of the 
great interests of the country, and so, I suppose, if narrowed down toa 
complete analysis of the statement, they would be compelled to say 
that because a certain end is reached by a different mode of parlia- 
mentary precedure than we have heretofore pursued in this country, 
therefore, while the result is the same, while all the material rights of 
everybody are preserved, the mere fact that a different process has been 
invoked, a different system of rules has been constructed under which 
action is taken, they are justified in the statement that the majority 
on this floor are attempting revolution. 

There are conspicuous leaders here, Mr. Speaker, shouting in the ears 
of the House and of the country a theory of revolution. Somebody 
has revolted against something, and I trust that during the long debate 
which is to follow they wil! point out wherein consists this revolution. 
Do they mean to be understood before the country as saying and claim- 
ing that a change in a rule that deprives nobody of a particular right 
is revolution? Are all the changes in our modes of procedure revolu- 
tionary? If so, Mr. Speaker, we have been guilty of a good many 
revolutions in this country. Our code of rules as it existed in the Fif- 
tieth Congress was a body of revolution, was the outgrowth of a series 
of revolutions, if this logic be good. 

When I first had the honor to enter Congress—in the Forty-ninth 
Congress—private bills were introduced in the House exactly as public 
bills are now introduced, but afterwards by a change in the rules pri- 
vate bills were deposited in what is called the petition-box and entered 
upon the record of Congress by the Clerk in pursuance of the rules of 
the House. That was a complete change in the mode of procedure. 
Bills made their appearance upon the records beforeany one knew that 
they had an existence anywhere. But I never heard that change called 
arevolution. It was a new and different mode to reach a similar re- 
sult. Itwas a mode adopted by the mode-adopting power of the House, 
and was recognized as legitimate and proper. 

What is there proposed in this code of ralesthat under thiscriticism and 
this definition amounts to revolution? May it not be just possible that 
our friends on the other side have invoked a word or term offensive in 
its popular use in this connection, offensive in its general meaning, and 
without any particular signification or meaning when thus applied to 
the subject-matter about which they are talking? ‘The word revolu- 
tion in a government like ours is an odious word. We had a revolu- 
tion once; we are not proud of it any one of us, and we ought not to 
use the term revolution in a trivial or non-serious manner. 

It is said that this code of rules under which we have so long pro- 
ceeded is the product ot a hundred years of legislative experience and 
legislative wisdom. It is trne that it is the growth of opinion, andas I 
will show hereafter, the growth of the tendency to self-preservation that 
has taken one hundred years to reach this unfortunate development. 
During that hundred years there have been a great many changes in 
this country in the modes and methods of business. He would be : 
very poor merchant or wonderfully ineffective manufacturer, an utter 
failure as a business man in any walk of life, who should at this time 
attempt to do business while adhering to the systems of business prac- 
ticed in this country a hundred years ago. Antiquity in this country 
does not always signify perfection. Antiquity in the modes of proced- 
ure in this regard signifiesa complete abrogation of the rights of the 
majority, and a complete, undeniable, and indefensible enthronement 
of the powers of the minority. 

A merchant doing business west of the Alleghany Mountains in this 
year of grace would make poor competition against the merchant car- 
rying goods from the Eastern market of purchase to the Western market 
of sale, if antiquity is to be the rule. The merchant of to-day must 
not ignore the telegraph and telephone and lightning express, and deal 
in the old time ways of business and communication. We have pro- 
gressed, and in this rapid age we assimilate the best and discard the 
poorest It isa great demonstration ona scale of magnitule almost 
incomprehensible of the survival of the fittest. 

It was well said in the early part of the debate this winter that the 
men who made the Constitution never dreamed that the processes to 
evade the control ot the majority and subjugate the majority to the 
will of the minority, which you have seen in this Hall, would ever be 
resorted to. They looked forward with prophetic vision to the future. 
By that vision they saw the growth of the country, the growth of in- 
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telligence, the growth of wisdom, patriotism, wealth, and powe: the! 
they never saw in any vision of theirs the presence of a Dem be D 
partyin thiscountry. Evils were anticipated; misfortunes they uy Mr 
stood to be the lotof man, but with all of their disabilities which VO 
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| of a quorum of 33, and 8 of 14, questions might by 


understood that Providence would place upon the human race 

ica, they never looked for the cumulative process of persona! | 

ment in the presence of the Democratic party. 
Filibustering was an idea that never penetrated the mind 10 

makers of the Constitution of the United States. They under M 

that the minority might make struggles to defend itself agai: 

aggressions of the majority. They discussed the question of t t 

drawal of the minority from the House of Congress, and they di 

all the other methods known or dreamed of by them; but they 

suspected that the time would come within the first hundred yea 





fa 
legislative experience in this country that a munority consist 7 
sixty-odd members out of 325 members would seize the legislat ie 
partment of this great Government by the throat and compel the | os 
of the country to yield a right which they demanded and y 
legislative power of the country was quite willing to give th nm 
procedure like this is a growth in legislative experience. It 
cretion of legislative methods that the makers of the Constituti .: 
understood it was possible could be the outgrowth of free gover 7 
in this country. . 
I have in my hand, Mr. Speaker, a volume of the debates « e 
subject in the convention that framed the United States Constit t 


It was kindly furnished to. me by the gentleman from Conn 
[Mr. StMonps], who has made valuable research in the domain of 
early history of these questions, and I desire to incorporate a‘ 

length portions of this record in my remarks. I refer to Elli De 
bates, or Madison’s Papers, beginning on page 405, and witho 
jection I will incorporate at this point some remarks made by the d 
tinguished gentlemen who were engaged in the discussions upon 
question of quorum and the methods by which the House or a m 

of the House might possibly hinder and delay legislation. I doi 

for the double purpose of showing what their understanding \ 


the effect of the presence in the House of aquorum; I mean the | 
cal presence of the number requisite, and to show that in th: 
ment a quorum did not imply the participation of anybody in t] 
ticular matter under consideration. 


[Extracts from the Debates on the Constitution, by Elliot 

Mr. Gorham contended that less than a majority in each House s! 
made a quorum; otherwise great delay might happen in business, ar 
inconvenience from the future increase in numbers. 

Mr. Mercer was also for less than a majority. So great a number w 
in the power of a few, by seceding at a critical moment, to introduce « 
sions and endanger the Government. Examples of secession have a 
happened in some of the States. He was for leaving it t» the Legislature t 
the quorum, as in Great Britain, where the requisite number is small 
inconvenience has been experienced. 

Colonel Masoyw. This is a valuable and necessary part of the plan. Int 
panded country, embracing so great a diversity of interests, it would be d 
ous to the distant parts to allow a small number of members of the two I 
to make laws. The central States could always take care to be on th: 
and by arriving earlier than the distant ones, or wearying their patier 
outstaying them, could carry such measures as they pleased. He had adn 
that inconveniences might spring from the secessicn of asmall number; | 
had also known good produced by an apprehension of it. He had k: 
paper emission St aang by that cause in Virginia. He thought the Co 
tion as now molded was founded on sound principles, and was disposed (0; 
into it extensive powers. At the same time he wished to guard against a 8 
as much as sible. 

If the legislature should be able to reduce the number at all, it migh 
it as low as it pleased, and the United States might be governed by a jun! \ 
majority of the number which had been agreed on was so few that he f 
would be made an objection against the plan. 

Mr. King admitted there might be some danger of giving an advantage t 
the central States, but was of opinion that the public inconvenien t 
other side, was more to be dreaded. 

Mr. Gouverneur Morris moved to fix the quorum at thirty-three meu 
the House of Represenatives and fourteen in the Senate. This is a maj: 
the present number, and will be a bar to the legislature. Fix the num! 
and they will generally attend, knowing that advantage may be taken « ‘ 
absence. The secession of a smal! number ought not to be suffered to | cf 
quorum. Such events in the States may have been of little consequence. |! 
the national councils they may be fatal. Besides other mischiefs, if a few 
break up a quorum they may seize a moment when a particular part of t 
tinent may bein need of immediate aid to extort, by threatening a se 
some unjust and selfish measure. 

Mr. Mercer seconded the motion. 

Mr. King said he had just prepared a motion which, instead of fix 
numbers proposed by Mr. Gouverneur Morris as quorums, made those t 
est numbers, leaving the Legislature at liberty to increase them or : 
thought the future increase of members would render a majority of the 
extremely cumbersome. 

Mr. Mercer agreed to substitute Mr. King’s motion in place of Mr 

Mr. Elisworth was opposedto it. It would bea pleasing ground of con! 
to the people, that no law or burden could be imposed on them by a few 
He reminded the movers that the Constitution proposed to give such 4 
tion, with regard to the number of Representatives, that a very inc: 
number was not to be apprehended. The inconvenience of secessio: 
guarded against by giving to each House an authority to require the att: 
of absent members. . 

Mr. Wilson concurred in the sentiments of Mr, Ellsworth. 

Mr. Gerry seemed to think that some further precautions than mere!) 
the quorum might be necessary. He observed that as 17 would be a n 
ibility be carried 
House of Representatives by two large States, and in the Senate by t 
States, with the aid of two small ones. He proposed that the number fors 
quorum in the House of Representatives should not exceed 50 nor be less (140 
33, leaving the intermediate discretion to the Legislature. 

Mr. Ktxc, As the quorum could not be altered without the concurrence © 
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the President, by less than two-thirds of each House, he thought there « 














See la (resting the Lagisiature. yuld trifling with theirrightsand the dign ty of thi body. But, Mr. Sp ake ! 
oir, CARROL. This would be no security against the continuance of the seamen the adoption of the Vonstitation down to alate day we went along 
quorums at 33 and 14, when they ought to be increased. E without any of this disorganization, and this } tical revolution grew 
"On the question of Mr. King’s motion, that not less than 33 in the Io up at a time when other revolution rit 1 the country It was 
Representatives, nor less than 14 in the Senate, should constit ite & quorum, | unheard of back of the war. and I thi : ry aa ‘ a 
which may be increased by a law, on additions to the members in either Hous 7 : . ae, « > ae ee AOL UEUEl os I 

Massachusetts, Delaware, ay, 2; New Hampshire, Connecticut, New Jersey, riod of the Forty-fifth Congres l am t \ | f itlemen 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, | who still survive the Cong ; before t and 1 wish _ that 
3 Mr Randolph and Mr. Madison moved toadd to the end of Article VI, section ee = wane 1 weresurviving, and that t ~s : 

; d may be authorized to compel the attendance of absent members, in | that was in the House of the ¢ y 3 n States when the 
au 1anner and under such penalties as each House may provide. Agreed | war was coming on—I am told by tho that during 
t wil except Pennsylvania, which was divided. those hottest debates in the height of the t d , ; ? 

{nd following this debate and the adoption of this section of the | riod of Congressional contests and bitter personal : 
present Constitution, and that there might be no mistake about it, Mr. | crimination no member of this H : ised or hes d 
Randolph and Mr. Madison proposed the amendment which was adopted | his name was called. 
and which has been so powerful in producing a quorum of the Hou The great senior Senator from Ohio, JounS MEA :mem 
during all of the past hundred years. They proposed the following | ber of the Thirty-fourth Congr told 1 tly t ! M 
words: Fessenden, of Maine, sat in that Con vhen I 

And may be authorized to compel the attendance of absent members uch | proceedings were offered, and in the Con 1 ne' 
manser and under such penalties as each House may provide. on under any set of circumstances attempted t 1e POW f 

This provision was placed at the end of a section, which clearly in- | the majority by silence or by failing to their opinions when their 
dicates that it is the presence and not the co-operation of a majority | names were called 
which is required by the Constitution, and this is the familiar power: it is not worth while for us here to charge eac] with wrongdo 
which Congress possesses under the Constitution, and which has been | ing in this behalf. We can not charge that the Den { i 
so olten enforced. It was put into the Constitution by the framers of | House has been exclusively guilty of this crime against good gov 
that instrument to give efficiency and power to the provision that re- | ment 
quired a quorum to be present, and defined that quorum to be a ina- Ov those « , vt th a ' 
jority of the House. How idle it was—if so it was—that men pos- | ye that they weres gett det dg > : 
sessed of the wisdom of Madison and his coadjutors should have placed |_| *®!! ou, Nay= but, Ae say _s —_— 

re a vain provision in the solemn instrument then under consideration. We have all been guilty of it. It was brought tot ( 

How vain would it have been for the framers of the Constitution at | of development in the liltieth Cong . I confess t oined 
the very point of time where they were discussing the whole subject of | others upon this side of the Hous that procedure 
a quorum to have placed in the Constitution anugatory provision. The | occasions, and I stand here to-day to confess in p ( 
proposition of Mr. Morris, of New York, was that the quorum should | actly what my distinguished coll 1e from Ohio, Mr. M TLEY, did 
be thirty or forty of the members of the House of Representatives, a | the otherday, that I 1 r did that and broke aquorum and preve 
proposition which proposed a number far below the quorum which was | action by the majority of this House that I did not feel that I |} 
afterwards adopted. How vain it was that they should have gone on | sorted to an unjustifiable and almost unpardonab! h of m 

: and provided a mode and manner of process by which the members of | as the representative of my constituent 

this body could be brought into the House when by the silence of the I need not speak here any great length, Mr. Spea about the enor 
members so brought in they could render nugatory the effect of their | mous evil to which this whole syst has grown. Nine days of the 
presence here. ‘Thus it was understood by the framers of the Consti- | time of the House of Representatives in the long session of the Filtieth 
tution, nor will it be seriously challenged on this floor, that when a | Congress was occupied here by the c and brutal d i 
majority of the House of Representatives is present within the body of | demands of this conntrvy. 
the House, there is a quorum present, and a majority of that quorum Mr. PAYSON. On what occasion was tha 

may proceed to enact legislation. Mr. GROSVENOR. I make no crit m upon any ger who 
x subsequently we find that the Coustitutional Convention adopted a | participated in that filibustering sche Che: ailed the 
provision that under certain contingencies the House might elect a | the operation of a set of rules that have grown up here a 
President of the United States, and there it is provided that not only | abuse and took advantage of a bad | » which the Hou 1d 
there shall be a certain niimber of States represented, but it is provjded | come addicted. but I say, and I say what I think I am justified by 
: that a certain number of the States shall vote in the affirmative for the | the echoes that are coming from every portion of this Union, that t 
" election of the President, showing by the very utterance of the one | people have condemned that consump of nine days of the 
i thing in one section of the Constitution that the omission from the | time of the House and punished the men toa very jarge extent who 
other section was done significantly and on purpose; done because the | acquiesced in and led in that policy 
: convention understood that in the one case a number less thana ma-| Ido not stop here to discuss th erits of the bill to refund the 
jority may proceed to act if the others were present; and in the other | direct tax. It is enough for my p nt purpose and for my present 
8 case requiring that a given number of States should participate in the | illustration to say that more than a two-third majority of this House 
z election of President. There can be no stronger argument in the nature | was in favor of the passage of the bill. It had been passed in the Senat 
\ of inference than this one, and this provision having been adopted, a | by an almost unanimous vote, and yet the minority, with no rights i 
t long period of time elapsed before it was ever deemed possible in this | that behalf, stood here and for nine days throttled the House, held th 
country that the presence of a silent member could affect the quorum. | majority by the throat and demanded and ultimately wrested from th 

_ [have been present, Mr. Speaker, in this House when, upon a warrant | louse the abandonment of its purpose to pass the bi [t was an a 
issued by the Speaker when it had been ascertained that no quorum | of overt revolution against law and the Constitution, 1 tt 
was present, members have been brought into the House and arraigned | spirit and no less a violation of the Constitution than a 
before the bar of the House. ‘They were brought here because there | tionary act with which this country has been acquaint 

: Was no quorum; because under the Constitution the House could not | ‘(ientlemen say thatitis revolution when we preventa member o! t 
act, could not legislate, could not do business; was paralyzed, was | House from making dilatory motions for the simple purpos¢ bstr 
helpless; had but one power, and that was the power given them by | ing public business. I answer that if it is so, it is minor, defensibl 
the Constitution to send for absent members. And I have seen these | harmless revolution as compared with the system that pe the 
members arraigned before the bar of the House, and I have heard them | minority of a legislative body to prevent absolutely the actio the 
answer to their names upon a call of the roll, and then instantly upon | majority. 
the House attempting to proceed with business refuse to answer to thei What are the rights of a minority of ale; e bo We | 
names upon a call of the roll, and the House became again paralyzed. eat deal about them, and there is a great deal more that we are to 
It was vain work, vain endeavor, absurdity sublimated, the play of | hear. There isa great deal more in this claim of minority right 
children, the amusement of idiots, an insult to the intelligence of the | stump speeches and in lyceum lectures than in a pra largument 
American people. Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I represent an intelligent district. My constituents This is a Government of the majority, and the rig f the minorit 
are men of character and intelligence. They will compare very favor- | end, in my humble judgment, wh« min j rded am] 
ably with the other Congressional districts of the country. But they | opportunity to pres their opposit { pending measure by de 
can not understand and they will not understand thatit is right and | bate and make themselves heard ond 1 by the country, record 
Proper for members of Congress to be present in this House for one | their votes in opposition, see to it t the 1 who the measur 
purpose and absent for the purposeot the discharge of theirduty. They | record their votes in lirmative, a1 1 protest in their own la 
can not be made to understand that a representative of the people, | guage to the country; then, in 1 t, M peaker, the right 
Sworn to obey the rules of the House, may be permitted to sit here for | of the minority is ended, and a!! else tl he J ty does, whet! 
the purpose of objecting and raising the point ofno quorum, while that | by the delay of legislation, the prevention of teg enactm 
member himself refuses to vote upon a call of the roll. | the annoyance and obstruction of public busit r 

The American people have advanced beyond this puerilestage. They | lutionary, and against public morals. 
are not idiots nor children, and they will submit no longer to this} It isa usurpation of power nowhere guarantied in the ¢ ! 
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nowhere contemplated in our form of government, subversive of the 
very principles upon which our Government rests, and it is unfortun ‘te | 
that the Democratic party of to-day places itself in the attitude towards 
this great public question that it does. It has notarecord, Mr. Speaker, 
that justifies it in raising doubtful questions of loyalty to established 
principles of government. 
I have enumerated what I understand to be the rightsof the minority. 
I know of no other God-given or constitutionally-guarantied right 
of the minority anywhere; there is no revolution so injurious to a re- | 
publican government as a revolution of the minority. The majority | 
is responsible and can be punished. The minority has no responsibility ; 
gislative responsibility; no responsibility that can be traced to | 
them; and therefore they become more dangerous in that they are not | 
responsible to the source of power that constantly holds to the discharge | 
of its duty the majority on the floor of Congress and everywhere else. 
; 


no le 


While on this subject, Mr. Speaker, I desire to interpolate into my 
remarks the same chapter that was furnished with so much effect by 
the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] yester- 
day. I want it to go everywhere in this country and be understood by 
the humblest citizen that the fight of the minority here to-day, their 
contention, the thing which they want to work out and achieve, is to 
continue in the House of Representatives a system that will enable the 
minority upon the floor of this House to perpetuate the sort of proceed- 
ing there described as having taken place in the Fiftieth Congress. 
Without objection I desire to incorporate that familiar scene from the 
report of the Fiftieth Congress 

Che Clerk read as follows: 

Ilouse OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 9, 1889. 

The House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. Mrr- 
purn, DD. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


The Secaker, The Clerk will read the Journal, 

Mr. Weaver, I rise to a question of order 

The Speaker. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. Weaver. Clause I of Rule I provides that 

“The Speaker shall take the chair on every legislative day precisely at the 
hour to which the House shall have adjourued at the last sitting, immediately 
call the members to order, and on the appearance of a quorum, cause the Jour- 
nal of the proceeding of the last day’s sitting to be read, having previously ex- 
amined and approved the same.” 

I make the point of order that the Journal can not be read until it is ascer- 
tained that a quorum is present. 

The SpPeAkER. That point of order was made during the last session of Con- 
gress, and the Chair sustained it. It is not only a rule of the House, but the 
Constitution it<elf provides that it shall require a majority of the members- 
elect to transact business; and the reading and approval of the Journal is the 
transaction of business, because the Journal is nothing more than memoranda 
made by an officer of the Ilouse, until it is approved by the House. 

The Cl rk will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following members answered to their names: 


Abbott, Dingley, Kean, Rice, 

Allen, Mass. Dockery, Kelley, Richardson, 
Anderson, lowa Dunn, Kerr, Rockwell, 
Anderson, Miss Elliott, Ketcham, Rogers, 
Anderson, Il Enloe, Kilgore, Romeis, 
Atkinson, Ermentrout, Laffoon, Rowell, 
Baker, N.Y. Farquhar, Laidlaw, tow land, 
Raker, Il. Felton, Lane, Sawyer, 
Bankhead, Finley, Lanham, Sayers, 
Barnes, Fisher, Latham, Scull, 

Biggs, Flood, Lawler, Seymour, 
Binghan, Foran, Lind, Shaw, 
Blanchard Forney, Lodge, Shively, 
Bland French, Long, Smith, 
Blount, Fuller, Lynch, Sowden, 
Round, Funston, Macdonald Spooner, 
Bowden, Gaines, Maish, Springer, 
Brewer, CGallinger, Mansur, Stewart, Tex. 
Brower, Geat, Martin, Stewart, Ga. 
Brown, Ohio Gibson, Ma-<on, Stockdale, 
Brown, J. R., Va. Glass, Matson, Stone, Ky. 
Brumm, Goff, MecClammy, Stone, Mo. 
Bryce, Granger, McCreary, Struble, 
Bunnell, Grimes, McKenna, Symes, 
Burnes, Grosvenor, McKinley Taulbee, 
Burnett, Grout, McKinney, Taylor, E. B., Ohio 
Burrows, Hall, Me Millin, Thomas, Wis. 
Campbell, F.. N.Y. Hare, McRae Thompson, Cal. 
Campbell ,T.J., N.Y. Harmer, McShane, Tracey, 
Candler, Hatch, Mills, Tov. nsend, 
Cannon, Haugen, Moflitt, Turner, Kans. 


Catchings, Hemphill, Moore, Turner, Ga. 
Cheadle, Henderson, lowa. Morgan, Vandever, 
Chipman, Henderson, N.C Morrill, Walker, 
Olardy, Hiestand, Morrow, Warner, 
Clark, Hires, Newton, Washington, 
Conger, Hitt, Nichols, Weaver, 
Cothran, Holmes, Oates, Weber, 

Oox, Hooker, O’ Donnell, Wheeler, 
Crain, Hopkins, Il. O’ Ferrall, White, Ind. 
Crisp, Hopkins, Va. O'Neill, Pa. Whiting, Mich, 
Crouse Hopkins, N.Y. Osborne, Wilkinson, 
Oulberson, Houk, Outhwaite, Williams, 
Cummings, Hovey, Patton, Wilson, Minn. 
Cutcheon, Howard Payson, Wilson, W. Va. 
Dalzell, Hudd, Peel, Wise, 
Davenport, Hunter, Perry, Woodburn, 
Davidson, Ala. ilutton, Peters, Yardley, 
Davidson, Fla lackson, Pugsley, Yoder, 

Davis, Johnston, Ind, Randall, Yost. 

Dibble, Johnston, N.C. Reed, 


The Sreaker, Two hundred and three gentlemen are present, and there is a 
quorum 






































































Mr. Weaver. I move the House adjourn; and pending that motion | 
that when the House adjourn to-day it be until Friday next. 

Mr. RANDALL. I suggest that the roll-call.as directed by the Speake: 
the purpose of knowing whether there was a quorum present, and , 
Speaker found a quorum present the next requirement is that the J: 
read, 

rhe Sreaker. The requirement is the Speaker shall direct that t! 
be read. The Chair thinks the House may adjourn to prevent the 1, 
the Journal at any time it thi ks proper. Such motions have been 
fore, and the House has adjourned without the reading of the Journa 

The question was taken on adjournment until Friday; and the Sp 
nounced that the “noes” scemed to have it. 

Mr. Weaver. Division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 3, noes 139. 

Mr. Weaver. No quorum 

The Chair appointed Mr. Weaver and Mr. Crisp as telicrs 

Mr. Jackeon. I demand the yeas and nays 

Mr. Crisp (to Mr. Jackson). Do not do that; we will get a quoruin ; 

Mr. Jackson. I will withdraw the demand for the yeas and nays. 

Afler some time spent in counting, the tellers reported—ayes non 

The Speaker. No quorum bas yet voted. 

The teilers continued the count, and finally reported—ayes none 

So the motion that when the House adjourn to-day it adjourn to n 
day next was disagreed to. 

Mr. Weaven. I move that when the House adjourn to-day it be to 
Saturday next. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the n 
to have it. 

Mr. WEAVER. Division. 

The House divided ; and there were—ayes none, noes 115, 

Mr. Weaver. No quorum. 

Mr. Weaver and Mr. Crisp were appointed tellers. 

The House again divided ; and the tellers reported—ayes none, noc 

The SPEAKER, No quorum has yet voted, 

Mr. Grosvenor, Mr. Speaker, I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The Speaker. The gentieman will state it. 

Mr. Grosvenor. I want to know whether during the attempt to 
quorum it would be in order for Mr. Crisp to address the House on t 
of a minority being protected under our form of Government. [Laug 

The SPEAKER. It would not. 

The tellers again reported—ay 1, noes 163. So the motion to adjour : 
urday was notagreed to. 

Mr. Weaver. I move that when the House adjourn to day it be t 
Monday next. 

Mr. Crisp. I make the point of order that that is more than three da 

The Speaker, It is four days. 

Mr. Weaver. Then I move that the House take a recess until ] 
o'clock, 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the noes 
to have it. 

Mr. WEAVER. Division. 

The House divided; and there werc—ayes 5, noes 158 

Mr. WEAVER. No quorum. 

Mr. Weaver and Mr. Crisp were appointed tellers. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported—ayes none, noes 9) 

The Speaker. No quorum has yet voted. 

Mr. Reep. Mr. Speaker, | would like to inquire of the gentleman from | 
(Mr. Cersp}| whether there is anything else that can be done to protect t! 
of the minority. [Laughter. | 

Mr. Ceisp. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Georgia has said nothi 
dicate that he was at all objecting to this. 

Mr. Payson. How does the minority feel about it? 

Mr. Rocrers. There is no minority. 

Mr. Weaver, This isa fight for the rights of the majority. 

Mr. Payson. I think we ought to be advised as to how “‘the minorit 
self [Mr. Weaver] feels as to his ownsituation. [Laughter ]} 

The Speaker. Upon the pending question the tellers report—ayes 2 
i The noes have it, and the motion is not agreed to. 
| Mr. Weaver. I move thatthe House take a recess until half past 1 o 
| The question was taken; and the Speaker declared that the noes s 
have it, 

Mr. Weaver. I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes none, noes 51. 

Mr. WEAVER. No quorum, 

The Speaker, The point being made that no quorum has voted, | 
will appoint to act as tellers the gentjeman from Georgia (Mr. Cris! 
gentleman from lowa [Mr. Weaver]. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported—ayes none, nays 117. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Hatcu). No quorum has voted. The: 
dently a quorum present in the House, and the Chair hopes members \ 
forward and vote. 

Mr. Sreeve (at half past 1 o’clock p, m). Mr. Speaker, I make the ) 
order that the time named in the pending motion totake a recess has 
and that the motion therefore falls, and I now call upthe bill (S. 944) to 
the pension to Mrs. Elizabeth Scott. 

Mr. Weaver, Reguiar order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state to the gentieman { 

| ana [Mr. Steele] that the House is dividing, and no quorum has voted 

Mr Sreexe. But the time during which it was proposed that tie !/ 

should take a recess has expired. ; 
| The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is under consideration, and 
| the Housetodetermine. The Chair will again remind members that no q 
| has voted. There isobviously a quorum present, and the Chair hopes t 
tlemen will come forward and vote and make a quorum. 

Mr. Sree.e. But the hour to which the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
moved to take a recess having expired, is it not in order to make that p’ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is a inatter for the House to determi: I 
Chair will state to the gentleman [Mr. Steele} further that even if that « 
were determined his motion would not be in order, because the Journa 
terday’s proceedings has not yet been read. No motion is in order un! 
the Journal has been read. 

Mr, Sreexe. I wish to discuss the point of order, but I yield now to! 
from Michigan [Mr. BREWER]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman is not in order. 

Mr. Wurre, of New York. Mr. Speaker, would it be in order to inqui: 
tection to the mghts of the minority is the palladium of our liberties | 
[Laugbter.|} 

The SreAKER pro tempore. The Chair does not think that isa parlia: 
inquiry. If members who ae present desire that the business of the |lous 
shall proceed they will come forward and vote and make a quorum. |! 's 
them to determine whether the business of the House shall be blocke: 1 
ie be not. 

e tellers reported—ayes none, noes 152. 

Mr. WEAVER. No quorum. 

Mr. McCreary, I move a call of the House. 





te 
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Mr. MoCcLioGu., I rise to a point of order. 

fhe SPEAKER pro lempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McCoLtocH. When a motion is madeand, upona vote, the ayes are none 
Joes notthe motion fail ? é : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Not unless there is a quorum. The gentleman 
from lowa (Mr. Weaver) insists upon the point thatnoquorum has voted. The 
question is on the motion of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. McCreary 
spat a eall of the House be ordered, 

A call of the House was ordered—ayes 73, noes 5. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Hatcn). The roll-cali discloses the presence o 

» members, being more than a quorum, 

“Mr. McCreary. As a quorum is present, I move to dispeuse with further pro 
eedings under the call. 

The motion of Mr. McCreary was agreed to 

Mr, WEAVER. I move that the House take a recess until forty minutes past 2 
o clock. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There is alreadya motion pending, which must 
e determined, The tellers will resume their places. The question is on the 
notion submitted by the gentleman from lowa [Mr. Weaver] that the House 
ake a recess until half past 1 o’clock to-day. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. I make a point of order—— 

The SPEAKER pro lempore. The point of order which the Chair understand 
the gentleman desires to make has already been overruled. This is a questio 
which must be determined by the House. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. I call theattention of the Chair to the fact that it is now 2 
o' dock. 

Che SPEAKER pro tempore. That is a matter for the Hlouse. The motion hav- 
ing been made must be voted on. The House is dividing on the question 

Mr. WEAVER. I make the point that the vote must now be taken deno 

Che SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair so holds. 

Mr. BucHANAN. Lrise toa pariiamentary inquiry. Lunderstand the pend 

iw motion is that the House take a recess until half past 1 o'clock. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is. 


Mr. BUCHANAN. It now being half an hour past that time, what would be the 


effect of this motion if adopted ? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will determine that when the House 

otes upon the proposition. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. But my point is this: If the motion were adopted, would it 
not throw us over until halt past 1 o'clock to-morrow? I ask the question in 
good faith. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state to the gentleman from New 
jersey that such would not be the effect. 

The House again divided; and after some time the tellers reported—ayes | 
noes 162. 

So the motion of Mr. Weaver was not agreed to. 

Mr. Weaver. I move that the House take a recess until fifteen minutes past 

o'clock. 

The SPEAKER (having put the question 

Mr. Weaver, I call for a division 

The question being again taken; there were—ayes 3, noes 5t 

Mr. WEAVER. No quoruia. 

Mr. Crise, I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 48 voting therefor 

So the question was taken; and it was decided in the negative —yeas nays 
iS, not voting 136; as follows: 


The noes scem to have it 


YEAS—3 
* * * * 
NAYS—I54. 

. > * a w = 
So the House re 

* ® 
The vote was then announced as above recorded, 
Mr. Weaver. I have no objection to the Journal being read. 
fhe Speaker. The Clerk will read the Journal. 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


fused to take a recess 


“2 


This is the spectacle to which the country has been invited under 
Democratic administrations, and this the God-given right of the mi- 
nority, which our friends on the other side insist upon having. 

The outbreak of this character of revolution in the national House 
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escence creates the presumption that th ’ of their voting is the choic« 
of a majority of all present and not voting 
A DECISION I rly 

And this decision of the supreme court of Ohio isin th ne of well-established 
precedent; and I beg to quote briefly from one more authority as to the fact of 
members being present as a part of a « r 1and remaining silent during the 
roll-eall—that is, abstaining from voting I read f 1l McCord, page 63 The 
title of the case is The State rs. Francis de Liess« ‘ rhe opir ion of the su- 
preme court of South Carolina in this case was d vered by Justice Nott. lread 
only the portion of the decision w h bears immedia n the question under 
consideration The court says " 

rhe constitutions of this State and of the I ted States de il thata majority 

shall be a quorum to do business; but a majority of that quorum are sufficient 
to decide the most important question. It has already been stated that elever 
constitute a quorum of the board of trustees of the college, which is composed 
of twenty-nine members, Six constitute a majority of that quorum, and the 
concurrence of that number, when only cleven are present, has always bx 
held conclusive on the whole body. In the case of Rex rs, Foxcroft (2 Burr., 
1017), the whole number of electors was twenty-five; out of that number twe 
ty-one assembled pursuant tosummons. A particular person was nominated 
for whom nine voted, eleven refused to vote at all fhe person who received 
the nine votes was held duly elected. Lord Mansfield said Whenever ele: 
tors are present and do not vote at all, they virtually acquies: n the eclectior 

7 


and Justice Wilmot, in the same case, mentioned the 

ise of Rex rs. Withers, where, out of eleven voters, five voted and six refused 
the court held that the six virtually consented. See also the case of Sir Robert 
Salisbury Cotton rs. Davis, (1 Strange 53), where it was heldthat a majority o 
the number present was sufficient. It appears, therefore, that whether we co 
sider the case upon principle or authority, we are led to the same result 


inade by those who do;’ 


Mr. BUTTERWORTH was interrupted at one point by a gentlema 
who bore testimony as follows 


Mr. Wrison, of Kentucky. In 1886 I had the honorto be a member of the Ke 
tucky senate, and it isalways an honor to be a member of the Kentucky senate 
On the last day of the session there came up for consideration in that body a bill, 
which had passed the lower house, providing for the disposition and employ 
ment of convicts, It came before the senate for its consideration. A quorum 
refused to vote, and the lieutenant-governor designated members who occupied 
their seats without voting and had their names entered upon the journal in or- 
der to make aquorum. {Applause on the Republican side.) 

Mr. McCreary, What year was that? 

Mr. WILson, of Kentucky. The lieutenant-governor was Hon. J. 8. Hindmai 
who is well known to every Kentuckian on this floor. 

A Memeer. A Democrat? 

A KENTUCKY LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR COINCLIYES 

Mr. Witsox, of Kentucky. A Democrat, and one who intends, I hear, to try 
to break into Congress from the Eleventh district. {Laughter Furthermore, 
Mr. Speaker, there was a member then upon the floor of that senate from Cov- 
ington, the Ifon. J. W. Bryan, who was officious and active in pointing out 
mei bers and having them designated, and he has been since elected lieutenant- 
governor of Kentucky and will try to break into the governor's chair at the 
nextelection. [Laughter and applause on the Republican side 


In his speech here yesterday the gentleman from Pennsylv 
BAYNE] offered the following strong authoritie 

But, Mr. Speaker, I do not know of a single one of the legislative bodies in 
this country nor of a single corporation in the country where the members have 
been sustained in sitting silent and refusing to vote; while, on the other hand, 
from the courts of justice in nearly every State in the Union have come decis- 
ions which recognize the duty to vote and the right to count the membership 


nia [ Mr, 


| present to make a quorum. 


1 wish to call attention to a few of these cases. One case is that of the Com 
monwealth vs, Green, reported in 4 Wharton, a decision of the supreme court 


| of Pennsylvania, The decision was rendered by Chief-Justice Gibson, one of 


the ablest lawyers thatever presided over any courtinthis country. Theques- 
tion was raised from the proceedings of the geueral assembly of the Presbyte- 


rian Church, The assembly was oo over by a moderator, and a number 


| of those who were present refusec 


of Represe i like every other wrong and evil, spread among the | 
mi ntatives, y > » SI & | the majority, because each member is supposed to have assented beforehand to 
} the process pre-established to ascertain the general will. 


parliamentary bodies of the country, and soit has come about that 
legislative and judicial decisions bearing upon this question have made 
their appearance all over the Union. 

The Speaker of the House, in the early days of this controversy, 


to vote. rhe 
In the opinion Judge Gibson says: 
‘When a question is put by the established organ, silence is acquiescence with 


inoderator counted them, 


But this rule of implied assent is inapplicable to a measure which is essen- 
tially revolutionary and based upon no pre-established process of ascertain 


ment whatever.” 


quoted Governor Hill, of New York, when presiding officer of the sen- | 


ate of New York, and quoted other legislative authorities. Since then 
we are furnished with reports from all over the country, showing that 
in cases of emergency and necessity the presiding officers of parlia- 
mentary bodies in more than half the States have not hesitated to count 
the members present and not voting, and thereby declare a quorum 
present for business, but the identical question has reached the su- 


preme court of a number of the States, and gentlemen who have pre- | 


ceded me in this debate have furnished a number of cases, which I 
will reproduce, and there are some which I myself have found in the 
various law-books of the country, and the aggregate result of the whole 


There he held that in that body a corporation, having no fixed rules, rnled by 
general parliamentary law, the presiding officer had the right to count as pres 
ent, in order to make a quorum, those who sat silently in theirseats. My friend 


| from Ohio (Mr. BurreRwortH] cited a case from South Carolina where the same 


ruling was made by Justice Nott, of the supreme courtof thatState. I shall not 


| read it, butshall printit withmyremarks. It is the case of the State vs. Francis 


ot it is that the courts have uniformly and always and everywhere cut | 


through the fiction asserted by our Democratic friends here, and held 
under all circumstances that 2 member present and refusing to vote 
might be counted to make a quorum. 

A notable case is reported in the 37th Ohio State Keports, and which 
decides the identical question, and that, too;under a statute that must be 


interpreted quite as strongly for the views held on the other side as the | 


Constititution of the United States. I copy an extract from the de- 
hate upon this question during the great speech of my eloquent col- 
league, Mr. Burrerwortu. He said: 

Upon this question of the effect of sitting in silence when the roll is called, | 
cesire 


to read from a decision of the supreme court of the State of Ohio. | 
read from the case of The State ex rel. vs. Green, 37 Ohio State Reports, 24: 


“In holding, as we do, that the relator was duly elected, we do not contra- | 


vene the well-settled rule that in all deliberative bodies the majority must 
govern. Wesimply hold that the law cast upon each member of council the 
duty of voting for some one—that by being present and keeping silent when 
called on to vote they are presumed to acquicsce in the vote given. This acqui- 


de Lisselline, | McCord, page 63, and in giving his opinion Justice Nott says: 
Che constitutions of this State and of the United States declare that a niajority 


shall be a quorum to do business; but a majority of that quorum are suflicient 
to decide the most important question, It has already been stated that eleven 
constitute a quorum of the board of trustees of the college, which is composed 
of twenty-nine members. Six constitute a majority of that quorum, and the 


eoncurrence of that number, when only eleven are present, has always been 
held conclusive on the whole body. In the case of Rex rs. Foxcroft (2 Burr 
1017) the whole numberof electors was twenty-five; out of that number twenty- 
one assembled pursuant tosummons. A particular person was nominated, fox 


whom uine voted, eleven refused to vote at all. The person who received the 
nine votes was heldduly elected. Lord Mansfield said, *‘ Whenever electors are 
present and do not vote atall, they virtually acquiesce in the election made by 
those who do;” and Justice Wilmot, in the same case, mentioned the case o 
Rex vs. Withers, where, out of eleven voters, five voted and six refused, the 
court held that the six virtually consented. See also the case « Robert 
Salisbury Cotton vs. Davis, 1 Strange, 53, where it was held that a jority of 





number present was suflicient, It appears, therefore, that wl yecon 
r the case upon principle, or authority, we are Ied to the same result 
And in a case recently decided in the State of Indiana, which to my mind is 
one of the strongest that could be adduced in support of the proposition that 
those present may | yunted to constitute a quorum, the supreme court ga 
an opinion from which I shall ask the C! to read the portion marked 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“The mayor of the city of Rushville appointed a committee, composed of t 
members of the common council, to investigate and report upon the quest 
of the expediency of buying an clectrig-light plantand machinery. ‘The commit 
tee in due time reported to the comm6n council in favor of making the pureh: 
On the 3d day of April, 1889, action was taken on the report, at a re 
ing, at which all of the members of the « I were prese 
following resolution was introduced 


mmon ¢« 


I 
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Resolved, ‘That the report of the special committee relating tothe lighting of 
the city be adopted, and that the officers therein named be instructed to sign 
the contract named therein.’ 

Chree of the six members composing the common council voted in favor of 
the resolution, but the other three members, although present, declined to vote, 
and the mayor declared that it was adopted. By virtue of this resolution the 
city is about to enter into a contract with the companies named in the report 
for the purchase ef an electric-light plant and the power to run it, for which the 
city is to pay the sum of $10,150. Acting under the resolution, the Edison Man- 
ufacturing Company has put up poles, strung wires on them, and peat in op- 
eration a system of electric lights, and the city will buy the plantand machinery, 
inless enjoined rhe city has contracted with the Buckeye Engine Company 
for a steam-engine and appliances to be used in operating the machinery of the 
Edison company plant at a cest of $2,200. Uniess enjoined, the city will issue 
bonds to pay for the plant, machinery, engine, and appliances. 

‘The meeting at which the resolution was adopted was a regular one, at- 
tended by all the members of the common council, and all who voted at all 
voted in favor of the resolution. The question, therefore, is, Does the fact 
that three of the members present declined to vote authorize the conclusion 
that the resolution was not legally adopted? In our judgment it does not. 
The rule is that if there is a quorum present and a majority of the quorum vote 
in favor of a measure it wil) prevail, although an equal number should refrain 
from voting. It is not the majority of the whole number of members present 
that ie reqired. All that is requisite is a majority of the number of members 
required to constitute a quorum. 

‘If there had been four members of the common council present, and three 
had voted for the resolution and one had voted against it, or had not voted at 
all, no one would hesitate to aflirm that the resolution was duly passed, and it 
can make no difference whether four or six members were present, since it is 
always the vote of the majority of the quorum thatiseffective. The mere pres- 
ence of inactive members does not impair the right of the majority of the quo- 
rum te proceed with the business of the body. If members present desire to 


their purpose. Their silence is acquiescence rather than opposition. Their re 


fusal to vote is, in effect, a deciaration that they consent that the majority of | 


the quorum may act for the body of which they are members. 

* The rule we have asserted isa very old one. The doctrine is thusstated by 
one of the earliest writers on municipal corporations: ‘After an election has 
been properly proposed whoever has a majority of those who vote, the assem- 
bly being sufficient, is elected, although a majority of the entire assembly alto- 
gether abstain from voting, because their presence suffices to constitute the 
elective body, and if they neglect to vote it is their own fault and shall not be 
deemed to invalidate the act of the others, but be construed an assent to the de- 
termination of the majority of those who do vote.’—Willeock Municipal Corp., 
section 546. 

In a recent American work it is said: ‘ Those who are present and who help 
to make up the quorum are expected to vote on every question, and their pres- 
ence alone is enough to make the vote decisive and binding, whether they act- 
ually vote or not. The objects of } lation ean not be defeated by the refusal 
of any one to vote when present. If eighteen are present, and nine vote, all in 
the affirmative, the measure is carried, the refusal of the other nine to vote being 
construed as a vote in the affirmative so far as any construction is necessary.’ 

How & Bemis Municipal Police Ordinances, 42.) The principle involved is 
asserted in many cases. (State vs. Green, 37 Ohio Stat.,227; Lountz vs. People, 
113 HL, 187; County es, Johnson, —— 569; St. Joseph Tp. vs. Rogers, 16 Wall., 644; 
State es. Mayor, 37 Mo., 270; Everett os. Smith, 22 Minn.,53; Olaknon vs. Wain- 
right, 2 Burr., 1017; King vs. Belbringer, 4 Tem. Rep., 810; Inhabitants vs. Stearns, 
21 Hick., 148.)" 

The authorities produced by the able gentlemen are conclusive of the 
proposition I havestated. But New Hampshire, with its strongsupreme 
court, has met the question: Said the gentleman from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Moore}: 

The development of the principle here in dispute is easily traceable. The 
first case, Beok vs. Hanscom, 29 N. H.,213, decided forty years ago, settled the 
doctrine that the absence of a quorum in one branch of a city government, in a 
convention éuly called, did not invalidate an election of a marshal. 

in the second case, Kimball es. Marshal, 44 N. H., it was held that a clerk was 
legally elected though only a minority of one branch were nt, no conven- 
tion having been agreed to, because the law uired ane on on that day. 
Here we have the doctrine of official and individual bility broadened. 
out, But it wae left to the court in Attorney-General vs. Shepard ef al., 44 N. H., 
83, to meet the question here at issue face to face and settle the doctrine thata 
proposition is carried by a majority of the votes cast, though a quorum, being 
present, should net vote. Theopinion in this case was delivered by Chief-J ustice 
Doe, whose name will be recognized by the able lawyers on sides of this 
Chamber as that of one of the ablest jurists in this country. All the justices, 
7 Republicans and three Democrats, concurred. 

note: 

“Phere were seven aldermen; four were a quorum; six were present; three 
voted for the adoption of the amendment, and the refusal of the other three to 
vote was inoperative. In the absence of express regulation a proposition is 
carried in a town meeting or other legislative assembly by a majority of the 
votes cast. (St. Joseph Township es. Rogers, 16 Wall., 644,664; Dill. Mun. Cor., 
8.44, p.68,n.2; Richardson os. ty, 58 N. H., 167,188.) The exercise of law- 
making power is not stepped. by the mere silence and inaction of some of the 
lawanekers who were present. An arbitrary, technical, and exclusive method 
of ascertaining whether a quorum is present, operating to prevent the perform- 
ance of official duty aad obstruct business of government, is no part of our 
common law, The statute requiring the presence of four aldermen does not 
mean that in the presence of four a majority of the votes cast may not be 
enough. The journal properly shows how many members were there when 
the vote was taken by yees and nays; there was no difficulty in ascertaining 
and recording the fact, and the requirement of a quorum at that time was not 
intended tofurnish a means of suspending the legislative power and duty of 
® quorum.’’ 


But I will not multiply authorities. No great court of the country 
has ever held the oppesite doctrine, and it is in the highest degree sat- 
isfactory that the courts have not been carried away by partisan zeal 
to tolerate a doctrineso opposed to common sense and common honesty. 

Mr. Speaker, one claim of our opponents, and which has been as- 
serted here so often that I assume our friends making it begin to really 
believe their statement, is that from the beginning of the Government 
down we havean ‘‘ unbroken line’’ of recognition of the idea and prac- 
tice that members of Congress not voting do not count to make a quo- 
rum. Those making this assertion are mistaken. 

In the first session of the Thirty-@®urth Congress, in a heated contest 
upon the Dakota con tested-election case, the Speaker, Mr. Colfax, counted 
members present and not voting, ascertained and declared a quorum, 
and proceeded with the public business. 
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| of that Congress, volume 52, pages 2892, 2598, 


| 
| 
| said that rule was creating a despotism. 
; 
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The record will be found in the Congressional Giche for first 

In that case a series of filibustering motions had been made, ani! 
a call of the roll showed present and voting less than a quorn 
then follows: 


The Sreaxer, The previous question having been ordered, and 1, 
having voted, under the one hundred and thirty-second rule the Chai 


The Speaker proceeded to countthe House, andannounced that 1! 
(a quorum) were present; and the motion that there be a eall of the LH 
therefore notin order. 

Mr. MA.uory., Is itin order when the Speaker is counting the House 
bers to withdraw into the coat-room to prevent being counted ? 

The Cnair, It is not in order, but the Chair has no power to p: 
Farther discussion shows that under the one hundred a: 
second rule as it then stood a roll of members not voting was | 

entered upon the Journal and Globe. 

Here was a rule authorizing this ‘‘despotic’’ act. Nobody. 
‘revolution’? then. Noone ielt his rights slipping from him 


| 
j 
| the House to ascertain whether a quorum is present 


The minority, not then grown so wicked as has the present, d 
understand that one of their ‘‘ God-given ”’ rights had been wrest 
them. 

I trust it will not be considered that I am reflecting in any wa 
anybody when I say that there grew up another abuse in this 


| that is wiped cut by these rules, for I am not going to discuss 
defeat a measure they must vote against it, for inaction will not accomplish | 


rules in detail. One of the instances of this filibustering, one o/ } 
instances of the power asserted by the minority over members of | 
gress, was the right to introduce billsen every Monday and have : 
read in the hearing of the clerks and pages of this House. 

You have seen the House of Representatives, with a clear w: 
majority, standing ready toenter upon the serious business of the cou 
about which I shall speak directly; you have seen the House in tha: 
position, and a single member, from Towa, it may be, from Ohio po: 
sibly, from some other State perhaps, introduce the Revised Statute: 
of the United States, and coolly defy the 324 members present to | 
ceed to any other subject in the discharge of their duties, and one-sixi 
of that time, fully one-sixth part of more than four months of that 
Congress, was used up absolutely by that sort of process. And, M: 
Speaker, I understand that our opponents on the other side are wil! 
to put themselves on record as maintaining that sort of procedure | 
the purpose of ‘* protecting the rights of the minority”’ and that m 
nority may be one man. it takes only one man to do that, and 
there were not present here some very good men and very distinguishe 
men who have indulged in proceedings of that character in the past 
might say, in the language of a distinguished Democrat of the la: 
Congress, ‘‘any fool could do that.’” 

What was the effect upon the country ? 


rKily 
nt 


r 


| The legislation which « 
to have been distributed over a period of six years is here pending 
Congress to-day, at the door of the Democratic majority, and, because 
of their rules, the offensive rules against which this report inv: 
because of their rules and their action, the legislation which the cou: 
try has demanded is piled up, accumulated, and placed upon us as « 
part of our duty in this Fifty-first Congress. And in this connect 
will diseuss this question of one-man power, this question whic! 
brought out some utterances upon this floor in the smooth and pa 
mentary language of the distinguished gentleman from Kentuck) 
CARLISLE], the leader of the Democratic side of the House, and in‘ 
beantiful and ornate and eloquent language of his distinguishe:! R 
league [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky], in the sarcastic an‘ « 
quent language of the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. W1: 
and in some other utterances which I would not denominate eit): 
quent, parliamentary, or even gentlemanly, that have been ma‘le 
this floor. 

The Speaker of this House has been denounced because it is sa. 
he has done something that is the act of a tyrant. Now, I want : 
gentleman who is to take part in this long debate, some gentleman 
has insisted, perhaps, upon two days of general debate, to use a pr! 
his time to tell the people of this country what act of the Speake 
this House has been tyrannical. He may answer that when the |! 
was proceeding to the discharge of its duty under the Constitut 
some member who wanted to stop the transaction of business stoo 
in the House and wanted to make a motion to adjourn and the 5; 
wonld not allow him to do it, and that that refusal on the part o! | 
Speaker was an act of tyranny. That is ‘‘tyranny’’ that rescued 

men from the incendiarism, the stupidity, and the obstinacy of one ma! 

I think, Mr. Speaker, the time will never come again in this count: 
when it will be tolerated that the American Congress, convened for t! 
dispatch of the public business, with vast interests involved in its ac! 
will be compelled to turn aside and eal! the roll of the yeas and »1'- 
because some one man is anxious toobstruct the public business. \\) 
did we have in the Forty-ninth and Fiftieth ? Wehadad 
mand coming up from the people of the South and the Southwe-' 
most as the voice of one man, asking that certain burdens a 
resting upon them should be taken off act of Congress. refer 
tan tlhcies tun nad tho Shuts tant tan” 

I am not here now to discuss the merits or the demerits of ¢!\° 
one of those I simply say that the were here de- 
manding that those taxes should be removed, and who prevented |!’ 
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How dees it happen that to-day the records of Congress show that at 
, | will borrow a phrase from my Democratic friends; I will claim 
*» authorship in itand give no indorsement of it, but I will borrow 
that phrase and say that the failure of Congress to respond to the de- 
i of the people was due to ‘‘ the tyrannical act of a single man,’’ 
the then Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Tell me when it was that the distinguished gentleman now occupy 


- the Speaker's chair refused to permit the Representatives of the peo- | 
f this country to pass a bill that three-fourths of Congress were in | 


{avo of having passed? Yet, under your system of rules, the distin- 
ouished gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. CowLks] anda large num- 
her of other gentlemen from your side of the House, in season and out 
of season, on their knees and erect, before the personification of the one- 
man power, asked on behalf of their constituents the poor privilege o! 
having a vote of Congress upon a proposition which three-fourths of the 
Representatives in Congress approved. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I gave notice that, having ob- 
tained the floor under the hour rule, I should insist upon the extension 


ofmy time. I de not understand that I should be cut off by a change | 


of the rule. . 
The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that the gentleman must 
be cut off under the resolution adopted by the House this morning. 


the gentleman be allowed to finish his remarks. 
The SPEAKER. Thegentieman from Iowa asks unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Ohio be allowed to proceed. Is there objection? 
Mr. ROGERS. Before that question is put I wish to make a parlia- 


mentary inquiry. Do I understand that under the resolution the time | 


for this debate is to be equally divided between the two sides of the 
House? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not know that there was anything 
in the resolution to that effect, but the custom of the House has been 
somewhat that way. 

Mr. ROGERS. Well, if the gentleman is to have additional time, 
it should not be taken from us. It should be taken out of the timeot 
his own side. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That is right. 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr.GRosvENOR] thinks 
that he had an understanding with the House that he should be allowed 
an hour, but the Chair is unable to make any ruling on that point. 


Mr. ROGERS, If there was any such understanding as that, of | 


course I shall not object. 


structionary processes ¢ f the Dem cratic party ; 
KERR of Towa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. 4 ’ Pp ’ 


And the Speaker of this House d his prope 


nd of almost six years of unceasing demand there has been no | representative capacity in anything which he has done. It may as 
te of Congress upon that subject? I will tell you, and in telling | 


well be said now as at any other time that there has never been a mo 
ment when every man on this side of tl fouse has not heartily stood 

and sustained the Speal é ng and decision that he has 
made, And we were able, t] ther le, to] wv here, 
out of a possible 168 vot 1 t these q tions in this 
House, a condition of thi: v | } vk ) l er ¢ 
before in the history of tl 

Bat, Mr. Speaker, the Demo attitude on this tion is an atti- 
tude which has grown up with the growth of t Den party in 
this country and is as naturally assum y them asa her wrong 
doing of which they have ever been guilty as a politica ranization 
Chey are here to-day as obstructionists; they are here t ay to obstruet 
legislation. The whole object and purpose of the attitude of the Dem 
ocratic party on this hoor is to obstruct and ped I pre tative 
of the people £0 as to prevent their going forward in the discharge 
the duty to which they had been ordered by the vote of the people 

How came this Democratic party to become efficient as obstruction 
ists an:! never efficient leaders of public opinion? How does it hap 
pen that when this great sentiment has grown up in this country until 
it threatens revolution in the procedure in Congress—how does it hap 
pen that the Republican party stands upon the one side, the side of 
progress, the side of something new, in favor of destroying these ob 


How does it happen 
that the Democratic party stands here, obstructionists and nothing 
else? What do you propose? Let me show you how you came to be 


| efficient in obstructing the onward progress of political reformation and 
| civilization in this country, and how you have demonstrated your in- 


competency to lead public opinion when the position of leadership has 
been assigned to you. 

Here are these great questions which were submitted to you in those 
two Congresses about which I have spoken. You have shown your- 
selves inefficient—incompetenteven to express an opinion to the people 
of the country. How stands the Democratic party of this country, 
given power by the people—how stands it upon these great questions 
to which I have referred and the numberless others that throng this 
record of your failure? How does it happen 

When the great revolution upon the subject of slavery came and the 


| people of this country decreed with no uncertain sound, away back in 


1856 and again in 1860, that slavery should be circumscribed to the 
limits of the States where it existed, should never again be national- 
ized upon the free soil of this country, where stood the Democratic 
party them? It offered no solution of the problem: it came forward 
agrecing to nothing. It could not do it: for in the North there were 
Democratic Free-soilers. 


Z Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I suppose that there will be no ob- 
g jection to allowing the gentleman from Ohio to proceed now, letting | In my own State the Democratic party in 1858 and again 1860 de- 
vu the additional time which he consumes come out of the time allotted to | clared that they would use all the power given to them by the terms 
rt his side of the House. of the national compact ‘‘to mitigate and finally eradicate the evil”’ of 
Several MemBers. That is right. | slavery. So you did not dare to utter to the people of this country a 
as The SPEAKER, If there be no objection, the gentleman from Ohio | proposition of settlement of the great vexed question of the introduc- 
it will continue with that understanding. | tion of slavery into the Territories. You were obstructionist: 
has There was no objection, and it was so ordered. And when war came, when secession came, you stood here, those of 
i Mr. GROSVENOR. Now, Mr. Speaker, there are many other mat- | you who remained in Congress, obstructionists to the acts of Congress 
\ ters to which I might refer, but I will do so only to a limited extent. in that behalf. ‘‘ Nota man nor adollar | the Northern Democ 
t There was pressing here upon the Forty-ninth and Fiftieth Con- | racy ‘to put down the rebellion.’ Every man and every dollar, 
gresses a demand from a million of soldiers—a million of men who had | said the Democracy of the South ‘‘tocarryiton.’’ And when the wa 
E borne arms to rescue this Governmentfrom the handsoftraitors. They | was over and the question of the habilitation of your slaves and th 
came here in the Forty-ninth Congress; they came again in the Fiftieth | colored men of the country as citizens came up, you offered no propo 
Congress. Theappropriate committees of both those Congresses reported tion of settlement. You were again obstructionist You came back 
innumerable bills for their relief. Yet no man in the Fiftieth Con- | into Congress to obstruct the processes of legislation. Andit was then 
gress, so far as I recollect (and if I am wrong I desire to be corrected), | and afterward that this whole scheme of filibustering engrafted itself 
was ever recognized hy the Speaker to move a suspension of the rules | upon the legislative department of this country 
in order to pass a general pension bill. | Again, when the great questions of reconstruction came, you stood in 
So it was with the Blair educational bill. I have no desire to discuss | Congress here to defeat the measures of the Republican party, but nev 
the merits of that provision; I do not here commit myself for it or | to lead. Obstruction was yourattitude. When the great country wa 
againstit; but I do know that in the Forty-ninth Congress, with a re- | moving forward to take its position upon the higher plane of political 
port in favor of it from a majority of the Committee on Education, with | liberty and political independence, you stood holding on to the coat 
the distinguished chairman of that committee earnestly pressing for a | tails of the world and crying out ‘‘ Whoa!’ asthe only sentiment of the 
hearing, over and over again appealing to the Speaker to be recognized | Democratic party. You were obstructionists then as you are obstruc- 
Ke to ask the question of the House whether by a two-thirds vote they | tionists now. 
i) would pass the bill, ope man refused to allow the Representatives of | We moved forward and the great questions of commercial interest 
: the people of this country to express their voice upon the passage of | camethronging upon the people of this country—the question of whethe 
aI that bill. or not we should continue to maintain an irredeemable paper curren 
ry So it is, Mr. Speaker, that the records of those two Congresses are | or whether we wonld attempt the great feat which wa hieved in 
records of failure all along the line. I have yet to witness in all the ; 1879, the restoration of the currency of the country to a specic basis 
history of American legislation a spectacle that soestablished and made | you never offered a proposition in advance; you neyer tried to settle 
ys all potential and invincible the power of a single man as did the rules | the question. You can not find upon the whole recdrds of your party 
of the Fiftieth And it was because of that and because the in the famous Congresses back of the resumption period a proposition 
people of this country were groaning under it that this demand went | looking to the restoration of specie resumption or in any other way 
F up away back of the elections of 1888. looking to getting the commercial interests of the conntry out of the 
This Congress was elected on an issue that had been presented tothe terrible dilemma into which they had been cast. 
country not in the public press but upon the stump and every-| You were obstructionists of the Republican policy. You stood here 
where, in to a system of control in the House of Represent- | in Congress, and on the stump, and in the press, obstructing the great 
er atives that the representative character of the House. And | measures of the Republican party looking to the restoration of specie 
le- 80 it was that the —o majority came here naturally and inevi- | resumption. And finally, when the great question of tariff came, you 
te tably to do exactly what we are proposing to do. | were driven, for the want of any other issue, to take an affirmative po- 
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sition on that point, and the moment you did so, you broke your party 
to pieces; you were driven out of power. 

It was the first attempt at propagation of leadership. It was the first 
effort—weak, feeble, and puerile as it was—it was your firsteffort at lead- 
ership in American politics, You stood idly by and saw proposition 
after proposition to save the country acted upon by the Republican 
party and obstructed by you. Then you came forward by stress of 
necessity and succeeded in holding in this House together a sufficient 
number to pass the Mills bill, but you did not succeed in holding enough 
people together to vive you back power, and you found your firstattempt 
at national leadership and your firstattempt to promulgate a great po- 
litical idea in this country was a flat failure, and recoiled on you. 
| Langhter and applause. | 

That is how it happens, Mr. Speaker, the 
country is always the party of obstruction 

Mr. BARNES. Will the gentleman yeld to me for a question? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Certainly. 

Mr. BARNES, How did you become an obstructionist in the last 
Congress in the Snllivan-Felton contested-election case ? 

Mr. GROSVENO. Evil communications corrupt good manners. 
[Laughter.] I had seen my distinguished and good-natured friend 
from Georgia [Mr. BArNnes] during nine long days of that Congress 
coming down the aisle bearing the burden of his representative capacity 
and passing between the tellers until I confess I became very much the 
sort of aman he is. [Renewed laughter.] I have recovered from it, 
Mr. Speaker. The difference between my friend from Georgia and my- 
self is, I have repented and am trying to do works meet for repentance 
[renewed laughter], and my friend from Georgia still holds out with 
the sinners. {Laughter.] I shall only appeal to him saying: 

While the lamp holds out to burn 
ven my friend from Georgia may return. 

| Renewed laughter and applause. ] 

{t has been incumbent upon the Republican party thus far in this 
country to inaugurate every great political reform since 1856. There 
is not a question which has been definitely settled, put into the Consti- 
tution of the United States or upon the statute-books of this country, 
that the people of this country are not clamoring to change, that was 
not put there by the Republican party during that whole time. It is 
hopeless, it is vain to look to the Democratic party even to recognize 
the existence of a reform until it has been forced upon them by the 
adoption by the people and its popularity thereafter. 

But, sir, they come our way in the end. To-day they do not con- 
trovert the propriety ef the great political reforms the Republican party 
has adopted in this country. They follow us, and they come some- 
times with wonderfully conspicuous alacrity along the pathway where 
we have traveled. As was once said by a Republican Senator, ‘‘ They 
follow us, foot-sore and weary, camping to-night where we camped last 
night,’’ hunting for some of the strayed or lost provisions of our com- 
missary department, getting up again in the morning and going on, 
and when the Republican party assail a political evil, intrench upon 
& mountain, it may be of antiquity, and we dislodge and overthrow it, 
the Democratic party comes marching up the hill, waving our flag and 
claiming they were always of that way of thinking. [Laughter and 
applause. | 

I make the prediction, Mr. Speaker—I may no tbe here to verify it. 
Some gentlemen have said on the other side, ‘‘ Be careful of what 
you do; sometime the Democratic party may be in power on this floor, 
and we learn lessons with great aptness; we learn a great deal from 
the Republican party.’’ If you will only take all your lessons from 
the Republican party you will be a great deal better than you are now. 
[Laughter.] I make the prediction, though I may not be here to re- 
ceive my punishment for trying to rescue the representative power of 
this Government from the hands of a faction, but let me say to you, 
Mr. Speaker, should I have the honor to be a member of the Fifty- 
second Congress, I predict these rules will not be changed. I shall 
claim, ifin the minority, for: myself and those of my party, just what 
I claim to be the constitutional limits of the right of the minority. 

I do not believe thore is danger that this Republican majority in this 
House will pass bad legislation. 

I heard the stentorian tones of the gentleman from Georgia and I 
heard the very eloquent and witty utterances of the gentleman from 
West Virginia telling us what dire calamities we were about to work 
ont by means of this code of rules. I[ have two suggestions to make, 
Mr. Speaker. In the first place, | have confidence in the patriotism 
and wisdom of the Republican majority on this floor; and, in the sec- 
ond place, if lam to look about me somewhere for an adviser—some- 
body to warn me of impending and coming danger, somebody to point 
out to me where political evils lie and political d rs are to come 
from, with all kindness to the Democratic minority on this floor—I will 
look somewhere else; I will look anywhere else before I will ask ad- 
vice of you. Your patriotism may be equal to mine; your love of 
country may be just as-great as mine (I do not deny it), but your ex- 
perience, your training, your history, your whole career as a political 
party forbid the inference that you are wise counselors in a crisis like 
this. 

Mr 
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Democratic party in this 


speaker, what is the pending proposition? It is a very simple 
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one. It is to take possession of the responsibility placed upon +) 
jority of this House by the votes of the people of this country. 
of no plans to rob the public Treasury. If there be such I a 
party to it, and if such an attempt is made I shall fight it, w! 
comes from the Republican majority, which I do not expect, o; 
it comes from the Democratic side, which is just possible. 
ter. ] 

I know of no plan to turn men out of Congress becaus 
Democrats and put in their stead men because they are Rep 
The gentleman from Georgia said something about the Felto: 
he will come to me in the privacy of my room or meet me iu 
dor of the House, I will give him some information in regard 
ase which may change his condemnation, in part, at least, | 
Republican minority of the Fiftieth Congress and saddle a | 
of it on the advisers in that party who sit on the other side o; 
House. Many of you were not anxious to seat Sullivan, a: 
you for it. 

But, sir, the people of this country have called upon the Re, 
party to legislate—not ‘‘ legislate ’’ in the language of the elo« 
tleman from West Virginia, but to legislate along certain lin: 
lic demand. They have called upon the Republican party to | 
tariff bill in keeping with the verdict of the American peop): 
great election of 1888, a verdict that proclaimed that the senti) 
the American people was in favor of protection to American i: 
We are here to do it, and we are going to do it; and in order ' 
we will remove all of the obstructions out of the way, whe! 
present themselves in the shape of rules of procedure which 
power of the majority to act, or from any other source. 

The American people have sent us here to do justice at 1. 
soldier of the country, who has appealed in vain to the Democrs 
jority, and we have come here to get rid of the rules that imped 
and gag the sentiment of the House, which prevented the ac 
ment of the will of the people in that direction, and there wi! 
obstruction by cunningly-devised schemes of parliamentary pr 
to deter the majority from the execution of its duties in that he! 
There are many other things that we are here to do. 

Now, my Democratic friends, let me appeal to you to sha! 
ghost of ‘‘ tyrannical power’’ that seems stili to be haunting ) 
rid of the idea that some one man in this House is greater t! 
whole House; get into your mind the idea that the Speak: 
House is but the servant of the House, created by the House, 
less without its authority; powerless unless supported by th« 
and let us go forward in the discharge of our public daties, sim)! 
ing in mind that this is a government of majorities, by majori' 
for the whole country. 

The Republican party has ever been the party of constituti 
ernment. It believes in the Constitution of the United Stat: 
lieves in the rights of the people thereunder. It fosters, | 
and guaranties liberty of the citizen in matters of conscienc: 
ters of religion, in matters of politics, and in matters of natio: 
It has laid its hand to the plow of reform in this regard. It 
look back. It has counted and estimated the opposition that 
across in its pathway. It recognizes the same old enemy of fre: 
ment, of good government, of majority government. It recog 
standing in its- pathway the remnants of a political organizat 
denied the right of a majority in this country to elect a Pres: 
hold the nation as a unit. 

It estimates that all over great value, the courage, the pluck, ' 
termination of its enemy, but with the flag of constitutional! 
ment in its hands, the rights of the people ever cherished ani 

or 


sacred, it will plant the banner of this great reform upon the sur 
HON. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Mr RICHARDSON said: 


parts of victory, and the people of the country will say, ‘* \« 
Saturday, February 15, 1890, 
Mr. SPEAKER: I am glad that I have the opportunity of sayin, 
words, though it is the same in substance as the measure | |) 
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Mortgage Indebtedness. 
SPEECH 


D. RICHARDSON 


TENNESSEE, 


JAMES 


good and faithful servants.’’ [Great applanse on the Republi: 
On the bill (S, 1181) to require the Superintendent of Census to a 
debted ness thereon— 

in favor of the passage of the pending measure. It is not ex. 
honor to introduce into the House on December 18, 1889, the "'' 


number of people who own farms and homes and the amonnt of! 
it was in order to present bills and resolutions daring the pres’ 
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sion of Congress. The joint resolution so introduced by me was in the 


following words: 


Joint resolution to authorize the Superintendent of the Census to ascertain and 
show what percentage of the people own farms and homes and what percent- 
age are tenants, etc, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Uniled Slates of America 
in Congressassembled, That it shall be the duty of the Superintendent of the Cen- 
sus. in taking the torthcoming census, to ascertain and show what percentage 
of the people in this country oecupy their own farms and homes and what per- 
centage are tenants; and, of those occupying their own farms and homes, what 
proportion have their property free from debt; and, of the farms and homes 
under mortgage, what percentage of the value is so mortgaged. 

Sec. 2. That there be appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not other- 


wise appropriated whateversum may be necessary for the purpos: s of this resolu- | 


tion. 
This joint resolution was passed on its first and second reading aud 


regularly referred to the Select Committee on the Eleventh Census. [| | id the 
have endeavored to have that committee report this measure in the | ©’? ‘°°: 


The Senate bill under con- | 


form in which it was introduced by me. 
sideration having passed that body and being now before us for con- 
sideration, though differing somewhat from the measure I introduced, 
yet being substantially the same, I am willing that my measure be 
laid aside and the Senate bill be considered and passed, lest there be no 
legislation on this important subject. 

The Senate bill provides that it shall be the duty of the Superintend- 
ent of the Census, in addition to the duties now required of him by 
law, to ascertain the namber of persons who live on and cultivate their 


| 





pe 
33 
The ablest financiers, the most sagacious statesmen, the cool-headed 
conservative patriots of that day stood aghast as they reflected upon 
the immensity of this vast debt burden and in their wisdom wondered 
how it was to be met and discharged. 


They well knew it was resting 


| and was tocontinue to rest like a mortgage upon the producers and the 


| do not mean to 


own farms and who live in their own homes and the number who hire | 


their farms and homes, and the number of farms and homes which are 
under mortgage, the amount of mortgage debt, and the value of the 
property mortgaged; and, further, to ascertain whether such farms 
and homes have been mortgaged for the whole or part of the purchase- 
money for the same, or for other purposes, and the rates of interest 


paid upon the mortgage loans; and appropriates $1,000,000 for the pur- | 


poses of the act. 

The demand for this legislation on the part of the farmers and labor- 
ers of this country is widespread. Petitions and nr ‘morials in very 
Jarge numbers from farmers all over the couutry, from farmers’ and 
laborers’ unions every where, have been poured in upon us all, more par- 
ticulariy upon those of us who represent agricultural communities, 
earnestly demanding the enactment of this orasimilar measure. I 
have received a large number of resolutions and petitions from my im- 
mediate constituentsasking this relief. I will not encumberthe Recorp 
and make my speech too long by inserting all of the resolutions on the 
subject, received by me, but I will here insert a resolution from one of 
the organizations in my district. It is similar to many others sent me. 

Beasiey, Marsh li County, Tennessee. 

Whereas there is a growing belief that the farmers and other producers of 
the country do not obtain an equitable share of she wealth which they create, 
and that the farms and homes of the country are largely under moriguge; and 

Whereas exact knowledge on this subject is of great importance in the study 
of the social and economic questions of the day: Therefore, ’ 

te it resolved by District Wheel No. 10, That it is our judgment that the next 
United States census should show what percentage of the people occupy their 
own farms and homes and what percentage are tenants; and, of those occupy- 
ing their own farms and homes, what proportion have their property free from 
debt; and, of the farmsand homes under mortgage. what percentage of the value 
isso mortgaged, 

These demands are reasonable, and in my judgment Congress should 
comply with them. 


lselves. By 


It is demanded that the agricultural interests of | 


the country shall receive more attention in taking the forthcomiug cen- | 


sus than has heretofore been given them. 


Mr, Speaker, the working classes in our land to-day, those who labor | 


in the mines and manufactories, but particularly all in the country 
districts who compose the farming population, are suffering and are in 
misery in many places. They are restless, unhappy, unprosperous, and 
uncertain as to what they shall do inthe futare. This, too, when they 
are surrounded and blessed by bountiful crops. I de not speak partic- 
ularly of the complaints of the laboring classes in the cities, who are 
without work and are discontented and full of mutterings, hut I speak 
of those in the country districts, who for nearly a hundred years, under 
the opportunities given them by a benign Government, have been pros- 
perous and happy. 

Those who till the soil now for a living and who have no other in- 
come or means of living realize that their condition is year by year 


will only be a matter of time when their homes will be 't to them. 
The great masses of our people belong to the farmin: : 


3s—the pro- | 


laboring class in our land, and that 
them. 
000,000, 
Since that time the producers, the farmers an 
paid of this debt about $1,500,000,000; yet the str: 
ing fact exists and stares us in the face that 


when paid it must be paid by 
The debt then amounted in round numbers to about $2,600,- 
1 the laborers, have 
inge and astound- 
, hotwithstanding all in- 
terest has been kept down, we owe as much to-day as we did then. | 
say we owe as many dollars in money, but what is 
worse, far worse, we owe as much of exacting labor and hard toil as we 
It is by selling our produ 
It will take as many bales of cotton to-day to pay the remain 
ing portion of this debt upon us as it would have taken to pay the 
whole sum on usin 1866. It will take as many barrels of corn as it 
would then. It will take as many pounds of pork as it would then. 
It requires as much labor to produce cotton and corn now ag it did at 
that date. 

Then, I ask, do we not owe as much? We certsinly do, notwith- 
standing the enormous sum of fifteen hundred millions of dollars has 
been paid on this debt, representing as it does the sweat, the cares, the 
labor, the life, and death of the toiling millions of the land for these 
long twenty-iour years; it remains that the burden upon os is the same 
in weight and in its grinding exactions and hardships that it was in 
1866, so far as the means of payment, the circulating medium in which 
it is to be paid, is concerned. Year by year, as the numberof dollars 
we owed has been reduced, so correspondingly has been reduced the 
means of payment, the ability to pay. 

Is this state of affairs tocontinue on and on indefinitely? Are times 
to be made harder and still harder each year, that the few who bave 
money may be made thereby the richer, while those who are poor shall 
be made the poorer? 


How do we pay debts iu this country? 


tions. 


These are questions the farmers are asking them- 
are pre these 
Millionaires are multiplying, while 
the people, the masses are becoming poorer? If the fault is upon us, us 
who make the laws, then it is a crime if we do not apply the 

The farmers complain that the lands and farms of the West are being 
bought up at prices ruinously low, by reason of the hard times and 
great depression on the country, by large land syndicates, by the bar- 
ons of the East, by foreign capitalists who have nothing in sympathy 
with us and our institutions. They think there is a partial remedy at 
least for some of these evils in the measure under consideration. Itis 
very sure no remedy can be intelligently applied without the 
tion upon which to act. 

The proposed legislation is astep in the direction of obtaining this in 
formation. Let it, then, be adopted. I heartily favor the amendment 
of Mr. DocKERY, of Missouri, just offered to the Senate bill, which pro 
vides penalties for the malfeasance of officers in connection with this 
work of taking the census, and also penalties for individuals and cor- 
porations who refuse to respond to proper inquiries. This is right, 
for otherwise the act when passed would be without force. [ts pro- 
visions could all be dodged and evaded with impunity. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] insists that this legisla- 
tion is inquisitorial in its pature. So it isin some respects, as are all o1 
nearly all the investigations for the census reports. He seems to fea 
this inquisitorial system, as he terms it, will give offense to the country 

Mr. BLOUNT. I believe we ought to pass this billnow. Weought 
to pass it instantly. If it is meritorious it ought to be done at once, 
and I trust we are not to delay this question by acting on this amend 
ment and sending it back to the Senate. It is not likely that the Sen 
ate will consent to this inquisitorial proposition. Notatall. So when 
it goes back to the Senate it is likely to be rejected. We do not know 
when we get into this controversy how long it will last. Every day 
but adds to the unfortunate delay. And while I dislike to oppose the 





and through their organizations they 
questions upon us as law-makers. 


remedy. 


iniorma 


|} amendment offered by my friend from Missouri, I think if we insert 


ducing class—and when they are in distress all other classes must suf- | 


fer. The grievances which we hear from the farmers are not based on 
imaginary troubles, but those that are real. They have no protection 
under the law. The laboring men and farmers of the country need it 
most, but they go without protection in order that immense fortunes 
may be amassed by the few who are favored by partial laws. 

Mr. Speaker, you must agree with me that there is something radi- 
cally with the laws of our country when I call your attention to 
a fact which can not be successfully disputed. It is this: When the 
late war between the States closed, there was a debt hanging over the 
——_ the like of which had never been known by its people betore. 


debt threatened by its magnitude to paralyze and finally destroy 
the vital interests of the country. 


XXI——3 


| 





| this amendment into the bill it will never be agreed to. 


growing worse, and that if there is not a change in their condition it | 
i 


Mr. BLAND. 

Mr. BLOUNT. 
ters of record. 

Mr. BLAND. 
lic record ? 

Mr. BLOUNT. You may say you are not content with this record. 

Mr. BLAND. There may be matters outside of the record as to the 
value of the property. 

Mr. BLOUNT. The object is to get any information that you may 
desire. Buta mortgage may not express accurately the status of the 
indebted ness. 

Mr. BLAND. But, as far as the objection of the gentleman fron 
Georgia is concerned, the whole census is inquisitorial. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Oh, no; not to that extent. 

Mr. BLAND. Undoubtedly; toa certain extent, at least 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Besidesthat, let me say tothe gentleman from 


Are not mortgages public matters? 


I thank my friend for his question. They are mat 


Are not these mortgages in the States matters of pub 
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Georgia that the mortgage may be partly paid. In thatevent therec-| It is claimed that we should not consider an election case 1 

ord ld not show it. | have first adopted rules, and the other side has filibustered and 
Mr. BLOUNT. That may be very true; but I doubt whether in a | a great deal of time trying to prevent the consideration of an ; 

matter of private relations the Government has the right te extort or | case, and they give this reason and no other for so doing. I t! 


can extort the information that issought to be obtained by this amend- | 
ment 

Mr. RICHARDSON. A man wonld be only too glad to communi- 
cate the information if he had partly paid off his mortgage. Suppose, 
for instance, that the record disclosed the fact that there is an incum- 
brance on his place for $1,000; he would be very glad te be able to 
show that $500 had been paid 

Mr. BLOUNT, That may be very true; but why do you put a pen- 
alty in to compel it? 


compel them to perform their duties. 

Mr. BLOUNT That may be all very well; but this goes a great deal 
further than that. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, Itisonly the penalty of the general law; noth- 
ing added to it 


Mr. BLOUNT. I think the gentleman will find on an examination | 


that thie goes mach further than that. 
Mr. RICHARDSON. The penalties provided in the Dockery 
amendment are identical with those in the general law for taking the 


census; no more and no less. This amendment will tend to insure | 


accuracy in the report obtained. The appropriation in the bill of $1,- 
000,000 is insignificant if the end sought is reached and an intelligent 
remedy found forthe evils of which complaint is made. As legislators 
our duty will have been discharged when this measure is enacted as a 
law. When the information is obtained which is sought for it wil! be- 
come the duty of those who then fill the seats we now occupy to seek 
and apply the remedy by the enactment of such laws as in their wis- 
dom will restore happiness and prosperity to the country. 


Code of Rules. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HovUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 12, 1890. 

The House having under consideration the report (No. 23) of the Committee 
on Rules— 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR said: 

Mr. Speaker: I desire first to refute the charge made so often and 
s0 persistently on the floor of this House and in the Democratic press 
of the country that we are attempting to do business when we have no 
authority to do so without rules. The most important and the most 
difficult business of any legislative body is always done before any rules 
whatever are adopted. The organization of the body, the election of 
officers, and the appointmentof committees always precede the formu- 
lation and adoption of rules. 

It has al ways been decided by Speakers of the House of Representatives 
that this body is governed by general parliamentary law, both before and 
after rules are adopted. Kules are adopted simply for the convenience 
of the members of the House, and for no other reason. They give no 
authority to the House or to its members. On the other hand, the 
House gives the authority to a committee to formulate rules. The 
House authorizes the appointment of the committee and adopts or re- 
jects or modifies the rules when they are reported by the committee, 
as we are doing now. 

This House had just as much power and just as much authority be- 
fore the Committee on Rules was appointed as it has now or will have 
after a system of rules is adopted. There is no particular time when 
rules should be adopted. This body has always transacted a great deal 
of important business before it adopted rules. As I have already said, 
rules are a matter of convenience, not a matter of necessity or a source 
of authority, and general parliamentary law governs assemblies of this 
kind as completely and as thoroughly as the common law governs courts 
of justice, and the one is just as weil known as the other. 

The directors of a hank, the members of a school board, the town 
council, the trustees of a college, the directors of a railroad, the New 
England town meetings, transact their business under general parlia- 
mentary law, as we have been doing in this House, and in most cases 
they do it without rales, They meet, select their officers, make mo- 
tions, adopt resolations, debate questions, enforve order, take the yeas 
and nays, take a recess, adjourn, and in this way the business of the 
country is transacted. And the courts never hesitate to enforce what 
these meetings do, although they involve the great bulk of the basi- 
ness of the country. 


peaker, that this is just what we should do. I wish we « 
sider and determine every one of the seventeen election cases | 
adopt a code of rules. What right have seventeen membe: 
seats are contested to vote to adopt certain rules, or upon a: 
question, until we first ascertain whether they are entitled to th 
What right have they to help make rules to govern this bod 


| next two years if they are not entitled to theirseats? What rig 
| they, by their votes, to fasten upon this body a system of ru! 

| shall govern this House after they have been unseated ? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. We want the penalty on the ennmerators to | 


The first thing in every political body, in every convention 


| public meeting, in every board of incorporation of any kiad 





i si ciieei 


from the committee on credentials and ascertain the member: 
body. "When this isdone business can be transacted in a busi 


| way, and not till then. Wedid not need rules to consider this , 


case. Noone has complained that the consideration of the elect 
was prejudiced in any way because we did not have rules 
pretends that the hearing, discussion, or the result of this elect 
was infinenced by the fact that we had norules. Wedonot n 
to govern the hearing of an election case. No one pretends th 

They only claim that the adoption of rules ought to precede 
sideration of election cases. The other election cases are not read 
they were, they ought to be considered one after another, until w: 
who are and who are not members of this House. Each elect 
is considered in this House in its own way, in the manner dete 
upon by an agreement, or by a vote when the case is called up 
case is no precedent for another. ‘ 

It is said that the preparation of rules for the present Cong: 
delayed for the purpose of anseating Democratic members. If t 
true, we have been very moderate, for we have only unseated one n 
ber, and he certainly never should have been seated. It is nov 
mitted that he never should have received his certificate of electio: 

The report of the Committee on Rules has been delayed for seve: 
reasons. One member [Mr. RANDALL] has been ill and has not ! 
able to take his seat during this session of Congress. 

Another member [Mr. CANNON] was called to his home in !/! 
on account of the death of his wife. The Speaker, who is alsoa me: 
of the Committee on Rules, has had over fifty committees to ap; 
and a hundred other duties to discharge, and as there are on! 
members of this committee, delay was unavoidable. And we 
also take into account the importance and the difficulty of pre 
a code of rules which will help, and not hinder, the transaction o! 
business. Besides, no interest has suffered because of this delay. 
only loss of time which has been sustained is attributable to th: 
side of the Chamber, which has exhausted itself and trifled wit 
expectations of the people by a persistent effort to prevent the | 
action of business. And now when the rales are reported, and 
we are ready to consider and adopt them, the same disposition | 
busterand consume time is manifested: 

Having said this much, I desire to come to the consideration 
rules themselves. Itissaid that we are proposing a very radical chan 
in the rules, and that the changes we propose are revolutionary, un: 
stitntional, and without preeedent. The Speaker has been ca 
usurper and a tyrant, a czar and a Cassar, and the vilest epithets bh 
been hurled at him from the Democratic side. 

It is true that the changes we propose are radical and that 
proposing rules which are entirely new in this House. What a 
proposing? Weare proposing two important changes, and only | 
All the other changes are auxiliary to these. We propose the fo!lo 
changes: 

1. That no dilatory motion shall be entertained by the Speak 

2. That the Speaker, in ascertaining whether there is a qaoruam 
count all of the members present. 

The other changes simply conform the rules to these two proposi!io 
Hence these are the changes that are pronounced revolutionary au: 
constitutional by the Democratic members of the House, and they : 
ready to ‘‘die in the jast ditch’’ in defense of the old rules whi 
propose to change by the adoption of these two new rules. 

Let us examine these changes and ascertain whether they will : 
turn the Republic and destroy the liberties of the people, as som 
our friends on the other side seem to apprehend. This House np 
witnessed such turbulent scenes before, and the scenes have bee) 
disgraceful as they have been stormy. 

DILATORY MOTIONS. 

It is well enough to remember that the power and authority to en 
tain or to refuse to entertain dilatory motions is inherent in this 0 
before the adoption of any rule, as is also the authority of the Spea 
to count as present all of the members who are actually present in |!) 
seats, in ascertaining whether there is a quorum present to do busi 
Rules do notadd to the powers of the Speaker or increase the autho: 
of the House. On thecontrary, they are intended to limit, qualify, 2”! 
niake specific the general parliamentary law which controls every les! - 
lative body. 
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If these powers do not belong to this body under general parliament- 
ary law, we have no authority to make such rules. In other wopis, 
this House can not increase its authority or augment its powers by pro- 
yiding a code of rales which will give this body greater powers than i 
had before it adopted the rules. The trouble in this House has hereto- 
fore been that it tied its own hands and defeated the chief end o 
organization by incorporating in its rules certain methods of obst . 
tion. For instance, we had a rule that a motion to adjourn, a motion 
to adjourn to a day certain, and a motion to take a recess were always 
in order except on suspension days. 

The result of this was that some obstinate member would stand on 
the floor of the House and make one of these motions, and when it was 
yoted down he would make another, and when the second one was 
yoted down he would make the third, and when the third was voted 
down he would make the first again, and because these motions were 
“always in order’? we would spend a day or a week in marchi: 
round and round in this circle. And when this method grew somewhat 
monotonous he would move to take a recess to 3 o’clock or some other 


pour, and when this motion was voted down he would move to take a | 
recess to 3 o’clock and 10 minutes, and when this was voted down he | 


would move to take a recess to 3 o’clock and 20 minutes, and in this 
way he could travel around the dial of the clock all the hours of the 
day and all the days of the week. 

In the last Congress, in an attempt to pass the direct-tax bill, a mea 
ure known to have the support of a large majority of this House, 
the bill was defeated by this kind of tactics after we had spent eight 
or nine days and nights in constant session, 


I have come through a | 


number of sieges of this kind, one occupying four days and nights, at | 


the very close of the last session of the last Congress, when every hour 
and moment of time was needed for the transaction of important pub- 
lic business. 


In this way a few men could block the wheels of legislation for days | 


and weeks. One man could do so, if be had the physical strength. 
Clause 10, Rule XVI, of the old rules, reads as follows: 


No dilatory motion shall be entertained by the Speaker. 


This is also the exact language of the new rules, but we have omitted 
the provision that certain motions shall always be in order, under any 
and all circumstances, except on one or two days ina month. The 
oceupation of the filibuster is gone, but the rights of the members are 
carefully preserved. 

Under these new rules the rights of every member and the rights 
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| small majority, to have 


cared for, and no obstructionist shall do in the future as he has done | 
in the past, thwart all efforts at legislation and consume the time which | 


belongs to the country in such absurdities as we have heretofore had to 
encounter. These demoralizing and disgraceful scenes may live in his- 
tory, but it is to be hoped that no such shadow shall ever again fall 
across the national Capital. F 

The old rules and the new rules are precisely alike in providing that 
‘no dilatory motion shall be entertained by the Speaker,’’ and yet 
the other side of the House insist that the provision in the old rules 
which made dilatory motions possible shall be retained in the new 
rules. What is to be gained by providing in a rule in this House that 
a motion to adjourn, or a motion to adjourn to a day certain, or a mo- 
tion to take a recess is ‘‘ always in order,’’ except on suspension days, 


two days ina month, unless the object be to make it impossible to | 


do business in this House at the whim of a single member? . The House 


can adjourn when it wants to or do anything else it wants to, if it is | 


done in a proper manner. And if we have authority to prevent this 
filibustering on suspension days, we certainly have on other days. 

If one member or a few members have a right to make endless dila- 
tory motions, they have a right to defeat all legislation and destroy the 
object of all legislative bodies. If they have a right to defeat the con- 
sideration of one measure, they have aright to defeat the consideration 
of all measures, and could defeat the appropriation bills, stop the mails, 
disband the Army, destroy the Navy, overturn the Government. Ifa 
few members of Congress have this right, the men who vacated their 
seats in Congress in 1861 would have been wiser to remain in their 
seats and made dilatory motions until the Confederate army had taken 
possession of every town and city in the North, as in this way they 
could have prevented our making any preparations for war. 

ifa member of a town meeting in New England could make dila- 
tory motions in this way under general parliamentary law, he could 
prevent the levying of the school tax, the poor tax, the bridge tax, and 
all of the other business done in such meetings, and the people would 
have to go without roads, without bridges, without schools, and the 
poor without support. If this right to make dilatory motions belongs 
toa member of any body or board or association, our whole system of 
government by majorities would prove a failure, and al! forms of re- 
publican government would come to an end. 


THE SPEAKER'S COUNT. 

The other provision which so startles oar Democratic friends is the 
decision of # Speaker, and the adoption of the rule, that members 
who are present in their seats can be counted te make a quorum. The 
practice has always been in this House that the fact of the exist- 


being counted in order to defeat the very object the Constitution ha 


| in view in authorizing their compulsory attendance! What is to be 
| gained by compelling the attendance of members if they can refuse to 
volte when they get here, and in that way escape being counted? If 
they can do this our Constitution is a failare, because it contains no 
provision by which we can secure a quorum to do business. 
It has been said that we have a quorum of Republicans and that we 
ought to have them here. so we have, but some of them are sick, the 


families of others are sick, and it is impossible, when we have such a 
4 quorum of Republicans present. The Consti 
tution does not contemplate that the party in the majority shall alway 


have a quorum present; it only provides that there shall be a quorum 


: 2 . : : 1228 | resent ats imes, no math rhethe hey belong to the majority or 
which the American people have in this House are alike religiously | Pree’ 4 all times, no matter whether they belong to mae oe 


the minority. 


This is a republican Government, and a majority, no matter 
mall or how large, has a right tocontrol. This is the foundation st 


upon which our Republic is built, and if the majority does not govern 
wisely and well it should be turned ont of power, and it will be turns 
out of power if it is forgettui of its duty. A majorit 
town and State and nation has the right to control, 
to the people for its record. 

The Constitution contemplated that members of Congress 
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would do 


their duty, that the only danger was in the aberence of members, and if 
provided a remedy for this, and it never oceured to the fathers that a hun 
dred and fifty members would sit here from day to day and vote half 
the time and refuse to vote the oth ind insist on being count d 
18 present half the time and refuse to be counted the other hal! Vi} 


they havedone. They stand up andask the Speaker to count them i 
order to make a sufficient number to require the yeas and nays 
then when the yeas and nays are ordered they refuse to answer to the 
names and insist that they should not be counted. 
to receive serious consideration. 

The necessity for this change in the conduct of this House has com 
and if there is no precedent it is time, and high time, to make a pre« 
dent. This is a progressive age and the American people are a pro 
gressive people. We are here to legislate for 65,000,000 people and to 
protect the interests of a great and growing countr We have mad 
too many precedents already in the present century and startled th 
world too often to hesitate a moment on so plain a propo 

To say that a Speaker can not be tru 
ent is simply to say that Congres speaker is th 
executive officer of the House, and when tellers are demanded he count 
the number making the demand. When the yeas and nays are de 


This is too absurd 
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s can do nothing. ihe 


manded he makes the count. When a division is demanded he mal 

| the count. And in all cases he makes the count and he announces th 
result. This ‘‘one-man power,” of which we have heard so much isa 
necessity, and without it we could have no Congress. Wehad °° one-man 
power ’’ under the old system, and, as between ‘‘ one-man power ’’ on 
the floor of the House and ‘‘one-man power in the chair, I prefer 


the latter. We must leave this power somewhere, and J prefer to leav: 
it to the Speaker who has been elected by the House, rather than to 
some crank on the floor. 

The Speaker of the English Parliament, whence we derive our par- 
liamentary law, does precisely what Speaker RreeD has done: he counjs 
every member in the House in ascertaining whether there is a quorum 
present or not, no matter whether the members vote or not. Speak- 
ers of the State Legislatures have done this almost without exception, 
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in litigation the courts have held that all who are present should be 

counted as making a part of the quorum. This is common sense, and 

any other view is absurd and ridicalous. But they tell us that these 

new holdings and new rules will go into oblivion when the Democrats 

get control of the next Congress. I shall venture the prediction that | 
these new rales will stand for a hundred years to come, as unshaken 
as the old rules which unfortunately took root and prevailed in this 
House for the last hundred, and the world will wonder why this old 

practice was permitted to remain so long. 

This change is a necessity. The deplorable condition of the country 
is owing, to the defeat of important legislation by these very methods. 
We need new pension legislation. We need a revision of the tariff and 
an increase of the duty on wool. We need an election law which will 
give us everywhere, North and South, a free ballot and a fair count, 
and under the new rales it will be possible to consider these and oth>r 
important questions. Over two hundred million dollars go out of this 
country every year for articles which we ouzht to grow and manufact- 
ure ourselves, and we complain of the scarcity of money and the de- 
pression of prices, and yet we have been unable to legislate on these 
questions. 

I have seen one man consume several weeks of the time of this House 
in his determination to defeat a river and harbor bill, and subsequently 
I have seen that same bill taken up and passed on suspension day, 
when it could not be amended, a bill that ought never to pass under 
such circumstances, as it contained many millions of dollars that ought 
to have been stricken out and might have been stricken out if the bill 
could have been considered on any other day. 

Members who refuse to vote complain that they have a personal 
grievance against the Speaker on account of his naming them as pres- 
ent and refusing to vote. It isthe duty of every member to vote, and 
if they do not vote they are wrong-doers, and it is an old maxim that 
aman can not take advantage ofhisown wrong. They should vote, and 
if they do not vote they should be counted. The only way they can 
break a quorum is to remain absent. This is the way the Ohio sena- 
tors did a few years since, and it isthe oply way our brethren on the other 
side can break a quorum, but I presume they are afraid they will be 
sent for. They seem to have respect for that constitutional provision 
which compels the attendance of absent members. 

During the second session of the Forty-ninth Congress Mr. RANDALL, 
who had formerly been Speaker of the House, and other members of 
Congress who are now present, asked Speaker CARLISLE to recognize 
one of them to consider a bill that was supported by a majority of the 
House, and he refused to recognize any Democrat for this purpose, and 
continued to refuse them till the end of the session. This correspond- 
ence can be seen on page 2688 of the Recorp of the second session of 
that Congress, and shows how arbitrarily this power of recognition was 
exercised by ex-Speaker CARLISLE whom the other side have extolled 
and whom we have all honored asa fair Speaker. This correspondence, 
extending from January to March, shows clearly that the charges of 
tyranny and despotism lie as much against CARLISLE as against 
REED, and more, because the rulings of Speaker ReEep express the will 
of the majority and facilitate the transaction of business, while the 
position taken by CARLISLE obstructed business and defeated the will 
of the majority. 

Before closing I want to say a word in regard to the claim made on 
the other side that the Democratic party is now and always has been 
the keeper and defender of the Constitution. The gentleman from 
Arkansas who has just taken his seat [Mr. RoGERS] makes this claim 
very broadly. 

In reply to Mr. GRosVENOR, who had claimed that the Democrats 
had been following the Republicans, ocenpying one night the same 


and in all cases where legislative or business transactions have resulted | 
| 
| 
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camp that the Republicans had occupied the night before, he said that | 


there was one thing the Democratic party had never done, and that 
was it had never camped outside of the Constitution of the United 
States. When he makes this broad statement he forgets that it was a 
Democratic United States Supreme Court that rendered the decision 
that a colored man had no rights which a white man was bound to re- 
spect. He forg-ts that the Democratic members of the Southern States 
vacated these seats that we noW occupy, in 1861, to destroy the Con- 
stitation and the flag of their country. He forgets that the most of 
those who remained here sat in their seats for four long years refusing 
to vote men or money to put down the rebellion. He forgets that 
Democratic leaders sat here in these same seats and voted to divide 
this Union and obliterate the Constitution. And the Democratic party 
in my own State made the leader of this movement their candidate for 
governor, and voted for him while he was over in Canada. 

Does the gentleman not remember that it was a national Democratic 
convention, hetd in Chicago in 1864, that declared the war a failure 
and insisted on calling our soldiers home? Does he not remember that 
it was a national Democratic convention, held in New York in 1868, 
that declared the constitutional amendments unconstitutional, revolu- 
tionary, and void? If these amendments were unconstitational, revo- 
lutionary, and void in 1868, as then declared by the Democratic party, 
what are they now? This talk about the Democratic party being the 
keepers and defenders of the Constitution is very much like the talk 
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about the Cesarism and the czarism ot the Speaker: it must lx 


with many grains of allowance. 

The gentleman on the other side [Mr. RoGErs] also said that 
been here long enough to discover the fact that the Republican 
this House had no regard for the laws or the Constitution. T, 
shall makeno reply, but I regret that a question like the one noy 
the House, which is notin facta political question, but a great ; 
tional question, can not be considered in an orderly and states 
way. ‘The Republican party hassimply done its duty. Ifa wr 
the ralings in this House has grown up and become hoary with a, 
sooner a remedy is provided the better forall. If the Republica 
is in the majority by the votes of the people it should govern. {; ¢);, 
Democratic party is in the majority it shonld govern. This is re, 
licanism and thisis right. Let us have a system of rules and : 
under which we can do business. 

The minority has ample opportunity to go on record, by speech 
by vote, against a measure, and when it has done this it has ( ts 
duty, and the responsibility rests with the majority. In the campaiy 
of 1883 the country put the Republican party in power ani | 
right to expect that it will redeem its pledges and make goo) 
promises. Long before Congress convened the air was full of De; 
cratic threats foretelling how they proposed to keep Democrati 
bers in their seats and prevent Republican legislation. 

This was the situation, and as a few members in the lest two | 
cratic Congresses prevented the consideration of many bills whi 
thirds of the members favored. how could we, under the old rules ang 
rulings, expect to accomplish anything that had bitter oppositio: 
House? If dilatory motions were allowed to prevail, if every Monda 
could be consumed in reading the Revised Statutes, simply be: 
member called the book a bill, if members could stand up and dema 1 
yeasand nays and then refuse to vote when their names are called and de- 
mand aquorum and escape being counted as a part of the quoruww becaus 
they sit in silence at that particular roll-call, the result of the e|: 
in 1888 would avail nothing to the Republican party or to the c 

Seeing this situation and believing that a majority has a right to 
rule, the Republicans have undertaken to revise the rules of this |! 
and provide against the abuse of its privileges. 

These filibustering methods are of modern invention and are in 
sistent with the dignity of the American House of Representatives, aud 
owing to the extent to which they have been carried the tim 
come when a remedy must be provided; and the American peop! o 
a debt of gratitude and admiration to the Speaker who has thus bravely 
led the way. 

The letters to which I have referred are as follows, and I want the 
other side to remember in this connection the high complimen 
have paid ex-Speaker CARLISLE: 

Hovsr of REPRESENTATIVES, Washinglon, February © 


Dear Sim: At the instance of many Democratic members of the Ho 
appeal to you most earnestly to recognize,on Monday next, some Lx 
who will move to suspend the rules for the purpose of giving the Hous: 
portunity of considering the question of the total repeal of the internal-: 
taxes on tobacco. Many Republican members, we have reason to beli: 
anxious to make sucha motion. We believe the country is ready for ti 
of these taxes and thata large majority of the House will so vote wh« 
portunity occurs. 

lor a Republican to make the motion would give the Republican party a 
the credit accruing therefrom and would almost certainly cause the loss «| 
Democracy of not less than two Southern St tes at the general electic: 
year 1888 This is an isolated proposition, and we believe wil! comma: : 
votes than any other measure pending before the House looking towar « re- 
duction in taxation; and favorable action on this proposition will not int 
with other efforts that are being made to reduce the burden of the peo; 

Yours, respectfully, 
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GEORGE D. Wis! 
JOHN 8. HENDERS0O> 
SAMUEL J. RANDAL! 
Hion. Joun G. CARLISLE, 
House of Representatives, 


MR. CARLISLE’S REPLY. 
SPEAKER'S Room, Ilovsr or REPRESENTATI\ E- 
Washington, February 7, \8*" 


GENTLEMEN: Your favor of the 5th instant, requesting me to recognize sv! 
Democrat ‘“‘ who will move to suspend the rules for the purpose of giv! 
House an opportunity of considering the question of the total repeal o/ | 
agora tax on tobacco,”’ was duly received and has been carefu! 
sidered. 

A week ago, in compliance with the request made by you and other ¢: 
men, I consulted fully with the Democratic members of the Committee on \\ « 
and Means for the purpose of endeavoring to formulate some measure for ( 
reduction of taxation which would meet with the approval of our poli! 
friends and enable us to accomplish eqnettins practical in that direction du 
ing the present session of Congress. The bill which you then submitted for 
their consideration propesed legislation upon both branches of our rev: 
laws, and on the 3d instant it was returned to you with such modifications 104 
changes as were necessary in order to make it acceptable to the gentlemer! (v 
whom it had been submitted. . 

In order, however, that our efforts to secure reduction of taxation mig!!! 
fail on account of our inability to agree upon a measure in advance, we a! 
same time submitted certain alternative propositions, some one or more 0! 
which we hoped might be acceptable to you. Among other things we propo-*“ 
to submit the entire subject to a caucus of our political friends, with the uid! 
standing that all parties would abide by the result of its action; and !1 oss 
that course was not satisfactory to you we informed you that we would at a") 
time, upon a reasonable notice, support a motion to go into Committee of ‘1° 
Whole on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering House bill 9"\", 
introduced by Mr. RANDALL at the last session. That bill relates to interns 
revenue tax on manufactured tobacco, snuff, and cigars. 
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We have received no response tothat communication,and I consider thag it 
would not be er under the circumstances for me to agree to a course of ac- 
tion which would present for the consideration of the House a simple propo- 
gition for the repeal of the internal-revenue tax on tobacco, snuff, and e:gars, 
to the exclusion of all other measures for the reduction of taxation. 

sincerely hoping that some plan may yet be devised which will enable the 
House to consider the whole subject of revenue reduction, 

lam, very truly, yours, 
J. G. CARLISLE, 

Hon. Grores D. WISE, 

Hon. Jonny 5. HENDERSON, 

Hon, SAMUEL J. RANDALL, 


Oklahoma. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN A. PICKLER, 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
1890. 


On the bill (S. 895) to provide a temporary government for the Territory of Okla- 
homa and the bill (H. R. 6786) to organize the Territory of Oklahoma, to es- 
tablish courts in the Indian Territory, and for other purposes. 

Mr. PICKLER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Much has been said in this Hall in praise of the peo- 
ple who settled Oklahoma Territory. Much more might be truthfully 
said of them. 

Admitted as were this people into this much-advertised country that 
had been made famous by the many raids of the historical Captain 
Payne, the John the Baptist of this great army of occupation, they 
furnish a history exciting and interesting. 

A country of prairie and woodland, with genial clime and sunny 


Tuesday, February 18, 


skies, watered by numerous creeks and rivers, aland of much promise, | 


it had attracted the attention of the home seeker as well as the specu- 
lator. 

No Territory of the West had been so much talked of before settle- 
ment. For a decade men had gone into this land, sought to make set- 
tlements and build towns, only to be removed by the order of the Gov- 
ernment, and again and again returning were again and ayain marched 
out of this forbidden land by United States soldiers. Each recurring 


crusade gathered new strength, drew more triends, until at the close | 


of the last Congress, and in the dying hours of that memorable session, 
a law was passed providing that this land of promise should upon proc- 
lamation of the President be opened tosettlement. ‘The law, however, 
only provided for settlement upon public land. No provision was 


made for a Territorial government; no officers were provided for, neither | 


township, county, nor municipal. 

On the 23d day of March, 1889, the President issued his proclama- 
tion declaring that Oklahoma Territory would be open to settlement 
on the 22d day of April, 1889, at 12 o’clock m., and forbidding all 
persons from entering said Territory and occupying said land before 12 
o'clock on said 22d day of April. 


During these thirty days from the date of the proclamation to the 
day of entry men gathered on the confines of this land of promise, | 


gathered by thousands, but, restrained from entering by Government 
troops, they as a rule waited patiently for the coming day. 

Kansas, on the north, separated from this territory by the Indian 
country known as the Cherokee Strip, 56 miles in width, was the ren- 
dezvous of far the greater number of these assembling thousands, At 
Purcell, a handsome town of 1,500 inhabitants, on the south bank of 
the Canadian River, in the Chickasaw Nation, the comers from the South 
gathered. So along the Indian country of the Iowas and Kickapoos, 
on the east, and likewise along the Indian country of the Cheyennes 
and Arapahoes, on the west, were camped large numbers waiting the 
hour of occupancy. At high noon April 22 the military officers sta- 
tioned along the borders of Oklahoma Territory discharged their revol- 
vers in air, the signal that the hour of entry had arrived. 

The race began. One train after another, each with ten laden coaches, 
at intervals of from fifteen to thirty minutes, chased each other south- 
ward along the Santa Fé road until evening. These trains were met 
by others from the south at Oklahoma City, Edmond, and Guthrie. 
By wagon, carriage, horseback, and afoot likewise came the people to 
Oklahoma, 

At nightfall there were fifty thousand people within this new land 
where six hours before there were scarcely a thousand souls. A large 
majority were men, a few boys, very few women. 

From the excited reports inthe newspapers, collision and bloodshed 
were expected, and as a consequence nearly every man wore a revolver, 
a was supplemented by a Winchester rifle to about every fourth 

Fifteen thousand people at Guthrie, 8,000 at Oklahoma City, 4,U00 
at Kingfisher, 200 at Edmond, half as many at Alfred, and the re- 
mainder distributed at other villages, and settled upon nearly every 
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quarter-section of this beautiful country. Strangers, competitors, op- 
ponents in choice of lots and lands, without a Territorial government, 
without a governor, without a sheriff, constable, judge, justice of the 
p ace, or any other officer. What will be the outcome of this unprec- 
Will there be anarchy or order; will 
there be government or disorder; will there be peace or bloodshed ? 

Sir, when we know that these men were largely of the best citizen- 
ship from every State of this great nation, much may be expected of 
them. How proudly they have sustained the honor of the American 
Nation you have already heard eloquently protrayed by the distin- 
guished gentlemen of this House, who so wisely visited that people 
to inform themselves of their needs and who are held in the highest 
esteem by this people, as I personally know from subsequent inter- 
course with the residen's of that Territory. 

How nobly these people demeaned themselves through all the con- 
flicts and controversies concerning valuable lots and lands is known to 
the nation. In a week after arrival they laid aside their revolvers and 
hid their Winchesters, ashamed that they had ever supposed they would 
need them among such a people. 

The history of Guthrie is much the history of the other towns and 
settlements. A pure democracy without laws, a large town meeting 
was held on the confines of the Government acre on the evening of the 
first day, April 22. 

A gentleman from Ohio was chosen chairman, a secretary was selected, 
and, on motion, the roll of States and Territories was called and the 
representatives from the various States each selected one delegate to rep- 
resent them in thiscouncil of States. Twenty-seven were thus selected 
and these became a provisional city council. A mayor was selected by 
a committee of seven prominent men, and under general instructions 
of the town meeting this mayor and council surveyed the town, laid off 
streets, alleys, and lots. They passed city ordinances, created city 
police, and appointed a police judge with more extensive jurisdiction 
and greater powers than any United States district judge ever dreamed 
of exercising. The ordinances were radically searching and covered all 
questions, civil and criminal. And these ordinances were respected 
and enforced. 

Under this provisional city government, in a few week 
city council and mayor were elected by the people 


a permanent 

Delegates to a char- 
3 convention framed 
a charter, and this was adopted by a vote of the people, and under this 
charter the government of the city of Guthrie has been well adminis- 
tered, peace preserved, and life and property protected 
main, is the history of the other towns. 

Mr. Speaker, with such a proud record as these people have made, 
under such peculiar and trying circumstances, an honor to themselves 
and an bonor to the American people, I submit that it is due these 
people that they should now have the help and advantage of liberal 
laws by this Congress to aid them in the future development of this 
country. 

I am in favor of the passage of this bill in the main, and that right 
spee lily; for nearly a year this people have lived in doubt and suspeuse, 
and they are our brethren and deserve immeiliate assistance. I am in 
favor of extending a Territorial government over tiie Oklahoma strip, 
and while I admire the earnestness with which gentlemen here have 
opposed this measure and contended it is for the interest of the Chero- 
kee Indians to withhold a government, I believe it is a mistake. 

It is a beautiful country, 56 m’les in width and 150 in length. There 
is no Indian there, and only the white men who watch the great herds 
of cattle, and it is the cattle-men much more than the Indian that ar 
opposed to a government over this country. 

I further hope that the future negotiations of the present commis- 
sion to confer with the Cherokees as to this strip may be speedily suc- 
cessful, and that this lJand may be opened to settlers. The Cherokees 
do not need this land; the money will be far better for them than this 
territory; they already have an abundance where they live, and are the 
richest people per capita upon the earth. 

But, Mr. Speaker, this bill, in my opinion, to do justice to the peo- 
ple, the white people of Oklahoma—and I am interested in seeing jus- 
tice done them as well as the Indian—should be amended. ‘The laws 
as to homesteads should not entail greater burdens on the settlers of 
Oklahoma than are imposed upon this class in any other Territory. 

And I am opposed to the provisions of section 13 of the Hoase bill 
which requires of the Oklahoma homesteader what is not required else- 
where. By the provisions of this section, if I understand it, the men 
who made settlement when this Territory was thrown open and who 
went away for six months to prepare to move their families to these new 
homes, as they had a right to do under the existing homestead laws, 
will be deprived of their land, for commencing in line twenty of said 
section we find this provision: 

And no right of an alleged settler as such shall attach to any land in the Terr 
tory until date of his actual, bona fide continuous residence upon the tr 
proposes to enter. 


Such, in the 


wt he 


Section 13 isa bundle of restrictions and burdens placed upon Okla 
homa people that are unnecessary and are unlair, and, as reported, in 
my Opinion should be stricken out. 

I find no provision in this bill protecting the honest settler against 
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the man who entered the Territary before the time fixed by the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation and in violation of law, and no bill should pass 
this House that does not provide such protection, whether the bill re- 
lates to lands, town lots, or both. 

In line with the discussion of the extraordinary good order and ex- 
emplary conduct of this people, I desire to refer to section 7 of this bill. 
The good order of this people may be attributed to two reasons: 

First, that they are American citizens who love order and self-gov- 
ernment and have a pride in maintaining good citizenship. 

Second, The other great and potent reason, however, Mr. Speakcr, 
insuring the peace of that people, is that the Government of the United 
Srates has refused to allow the sale of intoxicating liquors in the Ter- 
ritory of Oklahoma. And wisely, Mr. Speaker, did the Government 
refuse to allow the shipment of intoxicating liquors into this Territory. 
In my judgment, had Jiquor been allowed to be sold in that Territory 
during the settlement, no such record of order and bloodless history of 
occupancy would have been known as has become the history of Okla- 
homa. 

lt seems to me, Mr. S coming contests con- 


peake t during the 
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cerning the organization of counties, the locations of county seats, the 
selection of the capital of the Territory, the election of officers, and, more | 
than all, the exciting contests concerning the ownership of the lands 
and town lots of this Territory, wherein one man will be disposessed 
and the title dex Jare din another, and in the many other exciting scenes 


that must « in the organization of this Territory, it 
tter that the Congress of the 
tinue the policy heretofore pursued by the General Government of pre- 
venting the sale of intoxicating liquors in this Territory until they are 
organized and have themselves legislated upon this question. 

As I understand it, under the laws of Nebraska, 
bill govern this people and to which I object, upon the petition of 30 
freeholders a license is granted for the sale of intoxicating liquors. 
Under this law from three to five hundred saloons will be opened in 
Oklahoma in a remarkably short time after the passage of this act. 

Mr. Speaker, in the interest of a peaceable organization of that Ter- 
ritory, in the interest, the harmony, and good name of this people, who 
are a grand people, and for whom, after months of intimate intercourse 
with them, I have the highest respect and regard, I do not believe 
Congress should permit this great promoter of discord to be brought 
among them. 

Why not substitute the laws of Kansas instead of Nebraska’? I be- 
lieve one-fourth of the people in that Territory were former residents 
of Kansas; they are acquainted with the laws of Kansas and the ad- 
ministration of Kansas laws and the procedure in Kansas courts. Mr. 
Speaker, they have acted largely under Kansas laws in their proceed- 
ings so far in this Territory. The city of Oklahoma adopted the laws 
of Kansas in its organization. 

This Territory is in the jurisdiction of the courts of Kansas, the 
United States marshals ordered to that Territory to preserve the peace 
are Kansas officers, and they are the officers who now are in this Ter- 
ritory preserving order. Prisoners arrested therein are sent to Kansas 
for trial, and from every standpoint, it seems to me, Kansas laws 
should be the ones for the present government of this people, and un- 
der these laws the sale of intoxicating liquors would be prohibited. 
And I know it is the desire of the people of that Territory that Con- 
gressshould protect them in this regard as the Government has in the past. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I regret that this bill could not have been per- 
fected in Committee of the Whole, that these and other amendments 
might have been made; but as this action of the committee brings the 
bill on for consideration, without any opportunity of amendment, I shall 
still, anxious as I know the people are for a Territorial government in 
Oklahoma, vote forthe bill, with the hope that the amendments sug- 
gested may be made in the committee of conference. And I predict, 
Mr. Speaker, that, with a government and laws, that people will speed- 
ily erect a Commonwealth, the State of Oklahoma, which the sister- 
hood will be proud to welcome into the Union. 


and contests 
would be far 
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The Code of Rules. 


REMARKS 


MARK H. DUNNELL, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 12, 1890. 


The House having under consideration the report (No. 23) of the Committee on 
Rules— 


Mr. DUNNELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: While listening to the mournful picture presented in 
the language of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], I confess 
that I was very much relieved when I came to reflect upon the charac- 
ter of our political institutions. It is only next November before we 


HON. 


IN 


which under this | 


United States should con- | 


i 


| do so. 








are to have a general election, to elect anew House of Represent,;;, 
In so short a time these terrible evils which the gentleman so ; 
ally pictares, may be wholly wiped out. The Republic will |i, 
these rnles for this short time, and then if the people of the , 
desire to restore Democratic power in this House, they will } 
opportunity to do so. 

I look with a good deal of pleasure 
our Government. Iam not disposed to take so gloomy a vi 
future as the gentleman. Some gentlemen on the other sic; 
think we are on the brink of ruin because, perchance, th 
majority here proposes to adopt some new rules for the gove 
the House. The Republic will not suffer very much because t 
ity have the privilege of changing the present order of thing 
see fit so todo. 

I have become reconciled to the new code, Mr. Speake 
thi nk the majority in the House has a right to be heard and 
ie islate. Not everything in this new code pleases me. 

I di » not like; but I do accept the code as a whole because its ob 
to allow the majority of the House to control it and to leg 


at the character and 


What is the significance of a popular election? Afteran 
illustrate, it goes out that the Democrats have carried t} 
What is expected by the country? What has it the right 


It has a right to expect that the known principles of the D 

party are to be advocated andenacted into law. If the report 
that the Republican party has carried the country, what may t 
try expect? They may expect and have a right to expect | 

in harmony with the principles and views of that party 

Now, a revolution may take place here every two years. 
of it. Weare safe, Mr. Speaker, under this provision of the 
ment. Iam not alarmed, for if the American people desire to 
the Democratic party to power next November, it is their p: 

The Republic will still live. We may not be ruined 
come into power. I never can feel any distrust of the Repub 
the people shall intelligently pass upon the issues. I insist 
their duty to punish a party in power if it does wrong. 

A great deal has been said here about ‘* Coesarism’’ and ‘‘: 

Well, I dislike these words. They are mean, miserable wor 
American Congress. There is no czarism in America; t! 
Cesarism in America; and I am firm in the belief that the: 
can or will be. Does anybody suppose that Mr. REED in the | 
to inaugurate in this House a reign that can be denominated a reiz 
tyranny or Cesarism? No. Mr. REED is arepresentative Kepub 
and his party will hold him responsible for a just, fair, and ho: 
ministration of his high office. 

The House of Representatives is the body in our Government 
represents the people and displays therein the genius of the Govern 
and the House may come into power or go out of power at the w 
the people. The popular expression in the Presidential election o! 
year resulted for the Republican party. A Republican Presid 
elected and a Republican House of Representatives came into | 
What should that Republican House of Representatives do’? ts! 
resporid to the Republican sentiment of the country. It shou!d 
late in harmony with the platform of that party. It should ha 
power todoso. Now, we will assume that it has the power. | 
lieve, Mr. Speaker, as I have said, in the genius of our Governm: 
seen in this popular branch. Whatisit? Itis that the majority 
rule. 

Mr. LANE. According to law. 

Mr. DUNNELL. Letit rule badly if it will, but let it hav 
power; and if I were to give any advice to the Democratic side of 1! 
House I should say let the Republicans have the power and let them « 
ercise it. Letthemthen be held responsible tothe country. [tis di 

mocracy to let the majority rule. A minority may resist. A minom! 
has its rights, but the genius of the Government is that the majo 
shall rule. 

I favor this code because it recognizes a great characteristic princip!: 
of our Government, the majesty, the dignity, and the supreme rig!)! 
the majority. Iran through Elliott’s Debates the other day. | rea! 
over the motions that were made in that body of great men. Was the: 
any filibustering there? A vote of 5 and 6 and 6 and 5, a quiet 
escence in the will of the majority, isseen at every stage. The o 
was the Federal Constitution. 

That Constitution so clearly recognizes this great principle ta! 
have marveled that the determination to abide by it here in _ 
is so stoutly resisted. If the new rules shall be the death-kne'l | 
bustering, the country will applaud the party that shall bring it a!) 
and the country will also applaud the distinguished Speaker w! 
with so much dignity and forbearance taken the assault and t!): 
of the minority. 

Filibustering has been a crime. The country has tired of it. 
time for its overthrow has come. It dies hard, but its death \ 
acceptable by all the people. 

It will not be claimed that these rules are perfect or need no am 
ment, Their practical use will disclose defects, and the majority 
be held responsible if it does not amend them in the interest o! | 


legislation. 
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In advance of their adoption I can find fault with some of them. 
They do not secure sufficient time for the transaction of private busi- 
ness. ‘The Friday which is nominally given to this kind of business 
in not less than half of the weeks will be taken up with other busi- 


ness, and two or three cases on the Calendar will consume half of the | 


Fridays that remain. There are many private bills, not claims, which 
must be lost each session, and lost because not reached. 

There are many just claims agains‘ the Government brought here 
year after year which fail from lack of time. Our Government is cruelly 


| 





} 
| 
| 
| 


unjust to thousands of its people. Many men and women dic in this | 
city here asking the Government to be just tothem. It is a shame | 


that their claims are not met and paid. Congress should provide a 
court for their full examination. 

Again, too much time under this proposed code is given to the Dis 

rict of Columbia. Two days each month constitute too much time. 
One day each month is enough for all the legitimate and needed legi 
lation. This extra time only invites here schemes and measures for 
cain to their projectors. 

~ Acts of incorporation are brought into one House, put through o: 
House, only to be sold out to those intérested in franchises which ai 
thus put in peril. 

There are too many calendars provided for in these rules. They be 
come the sepulchers to the great mass of the business prepared with 
great labor by the various committees. The committees should be a 
lowed to report any business upon which they have taken final action 
and not be confined to the business which shall go to the House Ca! 
dar. 

I am notinclined tosay much more than to express the profound ho 
that this new code will be found adapted to use in this House in t 
transaction of the vast volume of business which the multiplied int: 
ests of the people of this great nation call for. 

Our developed and developing industries call for much legislation 
Congress is called upon each year to regulate these industries, foster 
some of them, or restrain them when so used as to infringe upon the 
rights of the people. 

No patriot should wish to see this popular branch of the Government 
hampered by rules which will not allow it to give a quick response to 
any and every call upon it made by the people or any portion of them 
It should be the popular branch in fact as well asin name. If thes 
new rules shall tend to make it easier for the people to be heard and 
have their prayers answered, there should be no objection to them. 
They must be vastly better than the rules which we have had here for 
the last ten years. In the belief that they will prove such, I shall 
cheerfully vote for them. 


Contested Election—Featherston ys. Cate. 





SPEECH 
OF 
HON. CHARLES A. HILL, 
OF LLLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 5, 1890, 


On the contested-election case of Featherston vs. Cate, from the First Congres. | 


sional district of Arkansas. 
Mr. HILL said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: This case comes to us from the First Congressional 
district of Arkansas. That Congressional district comprises seventeen 











Republicans nor Wheelmen ld be relied u heir } 
and vote fora candidate at the expense of tl ty organizat 
| and this consideration, t , i sult of t 

election. 

According to the retur th reta f sta { ceived 15 
576 votes, Featherston 14 *, making : 1iorit Cate ol 
1.348, and accordingly Mr. Cate was d red ¢ t ved th 
certificate of elect ntod ! 5 h 
of the two candidates 3 in! ty elected. By the Constitution 
the United States the House of Representati le the judge of 
the ‘‘election, retur and qual cat its members.’’ By the 
very terms of that instrumentthe1 ! t [ called 
upon to act in a judicial capacity as judg: n de 

| termining this co. t To my! i hould 1< rb 
the record containing the pleadings and evid e in Ca it is not 
and should not be made, a political question Che simple and only i 
quiry should be, which of the two opposing cand ret ed 
j 1oOrityv OI the votes ¢ P ay 
I} istene fr. S] ' a 
i th } H han 
two da I} ‘ ,e } l t } , 
t ! ! l evider cont { 

t \ ( re} 0 Co } ) 1 A 
devoted et the considera ( 

y il v | n cal ed > \ 

i iber of th Ho. 1, M ul 
s atter s 1 exam it 1,1 t { ( 
el lt by ove 0 ma 

With me it is a matt ’ In 
rom the majority of t} it I that t ) t 1g 

‘me tod I 0 a to In doin 

, however, I do not wi » ha ler that hany \ 
each i of t ity “Th 
have the same right to a 1 i u trained el of their own 
judgment as I « n for m} I had not t 1 the pains to 
e7 in e@ Te 1 Ll to co t! I iw { nelus } 
reached by the majority of the committee I m rht perhaps have been 

und voting with the majority to-d 

Now, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the Ho e prelim 
inary remarks, I ask your attention to the case as made by the record 
The statute law of the United States requires the contestant in an eles 

| tion case to give the opposite party, the contestee, notice of the proposed 
contest, particularly specifying the grounds on which the contest is to 
be made. Acting under that law, the contestant, on the 17th day of 
December, 1888, served upon the tee, Mr. Cate, anot n writing 





counties and extends from the Mississippi River across the State to | 


Louisiana. It is said to have a voling population of over 40,000. The 
contest now before us is between Democrats. Mr. Cate was the regu- 
lar Democratic nominee; Mr. Featherston was the nominee ofa secret 


organization, composed largely of farmers, known as the Wheel, an | 


organization similar in character to that known in the West as Patrons 
of Husbandry or the Grange. Both contestant and contestee have 
been life-long Democrats. About ten days before the election of No- 
vember 6, 1888, Mr. Featherston received the indorsement, it is 
claimed, of the Republican party, and the contest was fought out to 
a conclusion mainly between these two contestants. 

There was, however, as appears from the record in this case, an in- 
dependent Republican candidate in the field, a Mr. Barrett, who re- 


ceived some votes in several of the voting precincts, and the returns | 


show that in one of those precinets Mr. Barrett received 169 votes. It 


thus appears that the voters of both the great parties, Republican and | 


Democratic, were under the influence of a divided allegiance. The 
organization known as the Wheel was composed mainly of Democrats, 
and they were called upon to forsake the old Democratic party and vote 
for the candidate of that organization. The Republicans, on the other 
hand, by their indorsement of the Wheel candidate, were called upon 
to forsake the party of their choice and cast their votes for a life-long 
Democrat, Under such circumstances all experience shows that neither 





the first clause of which is as foll 





Hon, W. H. Care, Jonesborough, Ark 

tsa: On the 2ist day of November, 1888, the governor of the State Ark Ls, 
in pursuance of section 2708, Mansfielcd Digest, made proclamation wherein 
it is declared that you received 1,342 more votes for present i ¢ ess 
from the First Congressional district tha I did You are! y not ha 
I shall contest your right to occupy a seat in the House of Representatives i: 
the United States of and from the First Congressio listr of Arkansas in 
the Fifty-first Congress on the following gro ! 

And then follows a long list of specifications of grounds upon 


| which the contest was made, sixty in number, and covering tourteen 


pages of the printed re ord. On page 228 of that record will be found 
a certificate from Samuel Keel, clerk of the circuit court of Crittenden 
County, Arkansas, from which I read as follows 

Abstract of poll-books of election held on the 6th day of November: 
Representative in Congress for the First Congr 
Arkansas, in Crittenden County, at the following precinets or voting places 
not certified to the secretary of state on account of irregulariti« ' 
appearing therein that the judges and clerks of said elect vere nots 
asthe law directs 


ynal district f the State 





To vot \ I. (a Pt ‘ 

M 1 City l ‘ 
Walnut Grove - SY ‘v l 
Hoadley ie ‘ 
Edmondston 
Riceville ‘5 
Gilmore 
Scanlat eocceses 64 

By the simple process of addition and tract it will be found 
that the six voting precincts embrac din this tabl uding Scan 
lan, net an aggregate majority to Featherston of 5 It is manifest 
that this majority of 531 should be counted in favor of Feather 
Cate’s majority in the district was 1,348; deducting, leaves a majé 
of 817 in favor of Mr. Cate. The precinct of Scanlan, which 
ing to this same certificate, gave Mr. Cate 61 votes and Featherston 
remains to be considered. And over this precinct the contest bas 1 


for more than two days in this House, one side claiming that m 
ity shown by the certificate should be counted in favor of Mr. ¢ 
and the other side insisting that the returns as to that precinct have 
been overcome by oral evidence establishing a majority of 7 
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A) 


that precinct in favor of Featherston. 
first, as to the pleadings 


Let us look at the facts. 
I read from page 6 of the record as follows: 


, 


bat at the township of Scanlan,in the county of Crittenden, in said precinct, 
] 1udulent and unlawful conduct of the judges of said election of said town- 
ah who were partisans of yours, 163 legal voters of said township went to the 
voting place in said precinet between the hours prescribed by law for holding 
clections, on said 6th day of November,1858, aforesaid, for the purposeand with 
the intention of voting for me for Representative, and were prevented from do- 
ing so by the unlawful and illegal conduct of said judges of election and by in 
timidation of your partisans, JI shall therefore claim on contest that I be 
allowed the votes of 163 persons aforesaid, who would have voted for me but 
for the unlawful and illegal conduct of said judges of election and the intimi 
dation of your partisans, 


Chis was contestant’s only claim as to the precinct of Scanlan, and, 
as will be seen, he makes noclaim whatever that that precinct did not 
give, as shown by the evidence, 61 votes in favor of Mr. Cate, his claim 


simply being that 163 voters went to the polling place in tbat precinct, | 
‘with the intention of voting for me for Kepresentative, and were pre- | 


vented from so doing.’’ This specification, Mr. Speaker, is in the nature 
ofa declaration in an actionatlaw. Itstates the claim made by the con- 
testant; by that claim in this contest, by all rulesof law and evidence, 
he is bound. The returns show, under this stipulation, introduced by 
contestant himself, upon their face that 61 votes were cast for Mr. 
Cate and 2 for Featherston. 

There is nota word of proof in this record that they were not so cast. 
No witness testifies that the returns in that respect were not correctly 
made. The majority of the committee, however, in the face of those 
returns and acting upon er parte testimony of three witnesses, whose 
evidence appears in the record, have ignored the returns in favor of Mr. 
Cate, and upon that ex parle testimony found a majority of 73 at that 
precinct in favor of Featherston. And that, Mr. Speaker, brings us to 
one of the most important inquiries in this case. 
of the record | find that on the 25th, 26th, and 27th days of February 
and on the 2d and 4th davs of March, 1889, the evidence of twenty- 
seven witnesses was taken before E. M. Avery, a notary public, at 
Memphis, in the State of Tennessee. The evidence of these twenty- 
seven witnesses, if evidence it could be called, covers more than forty 
pages of the printed record. 

iy the statate of the United States it is provided that a party desir- 
ing to take depositions in contested-election cases shall give the oppo- 
site party notice in writing of the time and place when and where the 
same will be taken, of the names of the witnesses whose depositions are 
to be taken and their places of residence, and the name of the officer 
before whom the depositions will be taken. This provision of the stat- 
ute was entirely ignored in taking the testimony of these twenty-seven 
witnesses. One of these witnesses was W. B, Eldridge, one of the at- 
torneys for contestant, who says 

1 notified Mr.L. P. Berry, the attorney of Mr 
would take proof in Memphis, Tenn., at my office, on the Congressional con- 
test; and on February 24 Mr. Ilenry Walsh and myself both notified Mr. Berry 
that we would begin taking proof at 59 Madison street, Memphis, Teun., at 9 
o'clock, February 25, 1889. 

This was the only notice given, or claimed to have been given, and 
clearly it was insufficient. It was not in writing; it did not give the 
names of the witnesses or their places of residence or the name of the 
officer before whom the depositions were to be taken; and Mr. L. P. Berry 
swears in an affidavit filed in this case that no notice, verbal or writ- 
ten, was ever given him, and he never knew of such evidence until he 
saw it printed in the record in this case. 

No opportunity for cross-examination was given. Neither the con- 
testee nor his attorney was present. It was, to my mind, a clear, pal- 
pable, and open violation of the express provisions of the statute requir- 
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And 


| 
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haifa mile from town, We received the only courtesy from this negro a 
wife that we had there at all. 


This was the reason or excuse, call it what you will, for takin, 
testimony at Memphis, But surely it affords no excuse whatev: 
not giving such a notice as the law requires. Such a notice could 


| should have been given. 


| T shall call the attention of the House, 


| case, 


Now, Mr. Speaker, it was on testimony so taken, on a mere vey 
notice, denied on oath by the party to whom it is claimed it was ¢ 
that the majority of the committee have acted in this case, not on 
to the township of Scanlan, but as to other voting precincts, to w!] 
And here for the first t 
brought out by this ex parle testimony, we hear of the fraudulent | 
ballot-box with a double slot, of which we have heard so much in ¢ 
It makes its first appearance in the hands of contestant’s attor- 
ney. But where it came from the evidence does not disclose. 

Willis McGee, whose cx parte evidence was taken on March 2 at Mer 
phis, was asked these questions: 

Q. This tin box, made Exhibit “A” to your deposition, that I now hav: 
hand here, did you ever see a box like th :t in the State of Arkansas” 

A. I did, sir. 

QQ. When? 

A. The time the election was going on. 

q. For what purpose, if any, was the box then used? 

A. To put votes in. 

«. What election is that you refer to’? 

\. The Presidential election. It was used at both elections, at the Pres 
tial election and State and county election. 

Q. Are you absolutely certain it was a box of this precise description tha 


| saw at those two clections? 


A. Yes, sir. 


Thus by a leading and direct question this witness is made to t« 


| to the use of the ballot-box at the elections in Arkansas, precisely like 


Turning to page 185 | 


[ read from page 227 of the record): 


Cate, that Mr. Featherston | 


| fore 9 or after 9. 


ing notice in writing of the time and place, names and residences of the | 


witnesses, and name of the officer; and testimony taken under such 
circumstances ought not, in my judgment, to be considered by this 
House. And what excuse is here made for this open violation of the 
statute? It appears from the evidence of Mr. Eldridge, the attorney 


for contestant, that he went to Crittenden County to take proof in this | 


contest, and here is what he says : 


Q. Mr. Eldridge, what sort of a reception did you meet with over there? 

A. I was not received at all. 

Q. What do you mean by saying you were not received at all? 
state fully how you were treated by the people over there. 

A. The people seemed displeased at my presence there, as also Mr. Feather- 
ston; and | was not invited in their places of business or residences, or in any 
way was [ shown that common politene-s that citizens of a town are supposed 
to extend to strangers who were there for legitimate business. 

Q. What town was this? 

A. Crawfordaville, Crittenden County, Arkansas. 

Q. You say you were not invited into any place of business or in anv house. 
What was the condition of the weather at this time, and did you suffer any in- 
convenience on account of this inhospitality ? 


And please 


A. My associate counsel, Mr. Henry F. Walsh, and myself were together and | 


remained about two daysand a half. 
spentin a saloon with the doors open and no place to sit. The second day was 
spent under the cover of the porches of the stores, We did this because we had 
nowhere else to go, and no one invited us in out of the cold and weather. We 
had some difficulty in getting anything to eat, which we finally secured from 
negroes, who allowed us to eat itin an open room adjoining where it was 
cooked. We came very near freezing there. This was a negro eating-house. 
Such a place I never was in before. The night coming on we looked in vain 
for a place to rest, and I thought we would have to pass it in the open street, 
We finally induced a negro by the name of Logan to allow myself and Mr. 
Walsh to pass the night on a lounge in a room of his house, which was about 


The first day was bitter cold, which we | 





the one in the hands of contestant’s attorney, without its even appear- 
ing anywhere in his evidence, if evidence it could be called, that he had 
ever particularly examined either of the ballot-boxes used in the election 
or the one then before him. Without a careful examination he co 
not determine whether it had a double slot or not. 

Another witness, John Johnson, whose ex parte testimony was «ilso 
taken at Memphis, testifies as follows: 


Q. Were you there at the last general election? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is about the usual vote of the precinct? 

A. Well, from 100 to 123 or 4 

Q. How many of those are Republican? 

A. Well, about 110 or i12. 

«. How many are Democratic? 

A. About 8 or 9. 

Q. You say you were at the Presidential election ? 

A. Yes, sir; lam at all of them, but then I was there anyhow, at that oue « 
pressly. 

Q. What time did the pol!s open? 

A. Well, they said they was to open in the morning at 9 o'clock, and close at 4 
l could not tell you the real hourthey did open They may have opene:! 
That was the time they were said to open, at 9 o’clock. 

Q. Was there some people come out to the polls that day that did not \ 

A. They wanted to vote, but was afraid, 

Q. How many people voted there ? 

A. Leounted up73, and they was voting on; I did not go away, but then I w: 
off down the river a little piece and sat around; but everybody that talked to 
me after I come up said they was voting Kepublican. There was not but two co!- 
ored men that voted the Democratic ticket, and one of them would not |! 
done it if they had not made him do it; he was a kind of ignorant sort « 
son, and they gave him the ticket and he went on and voted it, 

@. You say they voted a Republican ticket? 

A. Yes, sir. 

And on this testimony, Mr. Speaker, the majority of the comniittee 
say ‘‘ the contestant shows that he received 73 and perhaps more votes 
and these, we think, should be allowed him,’’ and they were allowed 
him; and more than that, Mr. Speaker, not only do the majority of the 
committee on this purely ex parte testimony of one witness, a)mos' 
wholly without corroboration, override the official returns from that 
precinct, showing a majority of 59 in favor of contestee, but count 73 
majority in favor of contestant. To my mind this is wholly unwar- 
ranted by the evidence. I do not believe that testimony so taken, in 
open violation of law, should be made the basis of such action. Those 
official returns were made under oath by the judges and clerks o! 
election, five in number, and surely are entitled to greater weight 1nd 
more respect at the hands of the committee. 

Adding, then, the 59 majority in favor of Cate at Scanlan precinct 
as shown by the official returns, and we have 876 majority in favor 0 
Cate. 


CAT ISLAND, 


Much has been said, Mr. Speaker, in this contest about the election 
at Cat Island precinct. I shall not detain the House with a long ex- 
amination of the evidence as to the vote at that place. I ask the at- 
tention of the House, however, to pages 6 and 16 of the record, where 
the claims and counter-claims of the contestant and contestee as to this 
precinct will be found. I read from page 6 as follows: 

That at the precinct of Cat Island, in the county of Crittenden, in said dis- 
trict, at the election held on the 6th day of November, 1888, I received for ltep- 
resentative 183 votes, and you received 15. That the election officers of sai! 
township, who were partisans of yours, through fraud or mistake returned 
that I received 120 votes, and that you received 88% That the votesas thusr 
turned by the election officers of said township were by the county clerk ©! 
said county certified to the secretary of state, and by him laid before the cov- 
ernor, and by him counted in determining which of us received the greatet 
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number of votes in said district. I shall therefore claim, on contest, that I be 
‘owed 63 more votes that were returned and certified for me in said township, 
at 73 votes which you did not receive in said township, but which were 
ed and certified for you, be stricken from your vote in said township. 


allov 
and th 
returi 


To this, on page 16 of the record, contestee makes answer: 
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That as to the precinct of Cat Island, in said county of Crittenden, I received | 


sg votes, While you received 120 votes, and that said votes were correctly counted, 
returned, and certified. I deny that you received 1*3 votes, or that the ele 
officers were partisans of mine, or that there was any fraud or mistake in the 
returns. 

This, then, was the issue to be tried, so far as Cat Island was con- 
cerned. Contestantclaimed 153 votes. The majority report gives him 
193, ten more than he claimed, And on the testimony of one witness, 
George Hendly, taken at Memphis, without legal notice to contestee 


“ion | 


| credit of the difference between the 15 retur 


Al 


that the contestant did was to prove that he (contestant) received 29 
votes instead of 15 returned for hi 
in the returns with 15 votes tl 


m. Having already been credited 
nt should r a further 
and the 29 proved ap. 
viously found for contestee, 


e contest 


ceive 
irned 
Deducting these 14 votes from the 744 pre 
leaves a majority for contestee of 730 st 


ST. FRANCIS 


Turning to the township of Franks, in St. Francis County, I find 

| about the same condition of things, I read from page 12 of the printed 

record, in which the contestant, in specifying his grounds of contest, 
says: 

Phat at the township of Franks, in the county of St. Francis, in said district, 

atan election held on the 6th day of November, 1888, I received 27l and you 


and ia violation of law, the majority of the committee have added 73 | 


yotes to the 120 returned for the contestant. 
tion (I read from page 88 of the record): 

Q. Did the Republicans all vote the Republican ticket in the last election? 

A. They did, so faras I know; in fact, lsaw most of them all vote; they all 
yoted it; they all told me they would vote the Republican ticket; I saw a great 
many of them vote and the majority of them told me afterwards that they had 
voted the Republican ticket. 

On this and like uncertain evidence the committee act. But two 
witnesses were examined as to the vote at this precinct. Neither of 
them testifies definitely to any certain number of votes voted, except 
Robert Abernethy, who says he voted the Republican ticket. 
mind the evidence is clearly insufficient to override the returns as to 
this precinct. 


He was asked this ques- 


PHILLIPS COUNTY. 


Turning now, Mr. Speaker, to Phillips County, I find on page 184 of 
the record a stipulation from which it appears that in two precincts of 
that county, Hicksville and Lake, Featherston is entitled toa credit of 
132 votes. I read from the stipulation: 

First. In Hicksville precinct, of Hickory Ridge Township, Phillips County, 4 
legal votes were cast, of which said votes L. P. Featherston, the contestant, re- 
ceived 33 votes and W, H. Cate, the contestee, 15 votes. That the judges otf said 
election, in making their returns of said election, so certified the resuli; but that 


|} county certified to the secre 
| of said State, and by him cot 


To my | 


received 129. That the election officers of said township partisans of 
yours, through mistake raud returned that you received 269 votes, and that 
I received 131. That the votes as thus returned were by the county clerk of said 
tary of state, and by him laid before the governor 
ited in determining the number of votes cast for 


who are 








each of us in said district I shall therefore claim on contest that I shall be al 
lowed 140 more votes than were returned for me in said township; and that 140 
votes which vou did not receive, but which were returned and certified for 
you, be stricken from your vote in said township 


To this claim contestee makes reply (I read from page 20 of the rec- 


| ord 
Asto the election in the township of Franks, in said county of St. Francis, 
I deny the charges of fraud and mistake and say that the votes were correctly 
counted, returned, and certified Il ideny that you received 271 votes, but say 
; that you received only 131 votes, while I received 269 votes. The election offi 
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they inclosed the said returns with the ballots, and sealed them all up, by rea- | 


son whereof the board of canvassers, who by the law are prohibited from open- 
ing the package coniaining the ballots, did not count the votes thus cast in said 
yoting precinct, and made no return thereof to the secretary of state; and that 
in said precinct the contestant had a majority of 18 votes over the contestec 
which he was, by reason of the error aforesaid, deprived. 

Second. Thatin Lake Township, Phillips County, 137 tégal votes were cast for 
Representative in Congress from the First district of Arkansas, of which L. P. 
Featherston, the contestant, received 127 votes, and the contestee, W. H. Cate, 10 
votes; but thatin making the returns of said election to the county clerk of 
said Phillips County the judges of said election, by mistake, certified that L. P. 
Featherston received for said office 70 votes, and the contestee, W. H. Cate, 67 
votes; and that the board of canvassers so certitied to the secretary of state of 
Arkansas, who, in counting up the returns for said office, followed the returns 
thus made; and that in truth and in fact the contestant, L. P. Featherston, had 
in said Lake Township a majority of 117 legal votes over the contestee, W. H 
Cate, for the office of Representative to the Fifty-first Congress of the United 
States from the First district ;f Arkansas, instead of a majority of 3 votes, as 
certified to and allowed to him as aforesaid. 


As thus stipulated, the net majority in those two precincts in favor 
of Featherston is 132 votes, and deducting these votes from the 876 leaves 
744 majority for Cate still remaining. 

CROSS COUNTY, 

As to the township of Smith, in Cross County, I find the following 

as contestant’s claim. I read from page 12 of the record: 


That at the township of Smith, in the county of Cross, in said district, at an 
election heid on the 6th day of November, 1888, I received for Representative 115 
votes, and you received 84. That the election officers of said township, who 
were partisans of yours, through fraud or mistake, returned that you received 
§4 votes and that I received 15 votes. That the votes as thus returned were by 
the county clerk certified to the secretary of state. and by him laid sefore the 
governor and by him counted in determining the number of votes cast for each 
of us in said district, I shall therefore claim on contest 100 more votes in said 
township than were returned for me. 


To this claim contestee makes answer as follows. 
20 of the record: 


As to the election of the township of Smith, in Cross County, I deny al! the 
charges of friud and mistake, and say that the votes were correctly counted, 
returned, and certified. I deny that you received 115, but say that you received 
15 votes, while I received 84 votes. The election officers were not all partisans 


of mine, 

Here, then, isa plain, unmistakable statement by contestant, con- 
firmed by the reply that contestee received 84 votes in that precinct. 
By that admission contestant, by all rules of pleading in evidence, 
should be bound. They are not allowed him in the majority report. 
I read from that report (page 42), as follows: 

_ In the township of Smith, in Cross County, Featherston is returned as receiv- 
ing 15 votes, and proves up 29 votes. This overthrows the return and leaves 


the parties to prove up their votes. The result is, Featherston gets 14 more votes, 


and Cate, not having proved any votes, loses 84, making a difference in favor of 
Featherston of 98. 


And Featherston is then credited with the 98 votes. Clearly this is 
4 mistake as against Mr. Cate of 84 votes. Contestant having con- 
ceded that contestee had received 84 votes the contestee was not called 
upon to make any proof as to the number of votes he received. Par- 
ties in a contested-election case, the same as in an action at law or a 
suit in equity, should be bound by their pleadings and their admis- 
sions in those pleadings. Not a word of proof is in the record show- 


, of 


I read from page 


ing, or tending to show, that Cate did not receive those 84 votes. All | « 


| 
| 
| 
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cers were notall partisans of mine 
ifere, then, is a plain admission by contestant that contestee received 
129 votes. The returns show that contestee received 269 votes, and 129 
were conceded by contestant. He should be bound by that admission. 
And as the returns were shown incorrect 
that more than 129 votes were cast f 
be deducted from the 
taken from contestee’s majority 


and contestee failed to prove 
r him, that number, 129, should 
or him, leaving 140 votes to be 
Yeducting the 140 from the 730 pre- 
viously found, leaves 590 majority still remaining in favor of contestee. 

Contestant, however, proved that he received 195 votes in that pre- 
cinct instead of 131, and heshould be cred lwith thatdifference. De- 
ducting that difference, 64, from the 590 previously tound, leaves 526 
in favor of contestee. 


269 returned | 


if 


Here, then, in the majority report isa plain mis- 
take in this precinct against contestee of the 129 votes conceded by 
contestant as having been polled for contestee. My statement corrects 
that mistake. 


LEE COUNTY ° 


As to Lee County the claim of contestant is as follows 
page 7 of the record): 

That at the precinct of Independence, in the co 
an election held on the 6th day of November, 188s, | received 
re eived 224 votes. That the election oflicers of said towns 
tisans of yours. through fraud or mistake. returned that I received 89 votes and 
that you received 224. That the votes as thus returned by the election officers 
of said township were by the county clerk of said county ce tified to the secre 
tary of state. and by him laid before the governor of said State. and by him 
counted in determining the number of votes cast for each of us for Representa- 
tive in said district. Ishall therefore claim on contest that I be allowed 38 
more votes than were returned and certified for me from said township 


I read from 


inty of Lee, in said district, at 
W7 votes and you 


ip, Who are all par 


To this claim contestee makes reply as follows. I read from page 17 
of the record: 

As tothe precinct of Independence, inthe county of Lee 
of fraud and mistake, and say that the votes were correctly counted, returned, 
and certified. I deny that you received 397 votes, but you received 89 votes, and 
I received 244 votes in said precinct or township. 


I deny all the charge 


Here then is a plain admission by contestant that contestee received 
224 votes in that precinct.. Notwithstanding this concession the ma- 
jority report gives contestee no credit for those votes. Not a word of 
proof was introduced on either side showing, or to my mind tending to 
show, that contestee did not receive that number of votes. Upon this 
point the majority report says. I read from page 46 of that report 

What is claimed as a concession by contestant that the conte 


s received 224 
in this township is contained in the notice of contest on page 


ws 





Then, after quoting that part of contestan'’s claim as to Independ- 
ence township, which I have just read, the majority report proceeds: 

This is not a concession that contestee received 221 legal votes, but is in the 
nature of a recital of the state of facts which he would be able to establish by 
proof, 

Put, Mr. Speaker, upon whom devolved the burden of showing or 
proving that those votes were not legal? They were received aud re- 
turned as such, and counted as such. In his notice ofc contest- 
ant made no claim that these 224 were not legal votes. His contention 
was that he, contestant, received more votes than were returned for 
him. I quote: 

I shal! therefore claim on contest that I be allowed 3093 m vot 
returned and certified for me from sai towns 

The majority report further says: 


The contestee did not treat this statement as a concession that he 
224 votes, but on the contrary he filed the following answer. 


mntest 





S than were 


received 


They then quote contestee’s answer as above given on page 17 of the 
record, in which he claims that he received 244 votes in said precinct 
or township. And then the report further says: 


Instead of the record making astipulation or concession that 


had re- 
eived 224 legal votes, the number of legal votes was not ad: 


nitted by contestant, 


ontestec 
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nor was the alleged concession accepted as such by the contestee in lieu of evi- 
dence, but he set up a claim to 244, instead of 224, which he now claims as hav- 
ing been conceded The parties having failed to agree upon the matter, the 
question stands upon the proof, which shows that a fraudulent return was made 
by the election officers 


And the majority report then proceeds, upon the testimony of one 
witness only, to overthrow this entire return, and to credit contestant 
with 227 more votes than were returned for him by the officers of elec- 
tion, entirely disallowing the 224 votes conceded by contestee. 


Mr. Speaker, I had always supposed that the greater included the 
less, and that when contestant admitted of record that contestee re- 
ceived 224 votes, and contestee, in reply, claims that he received 244, 
the 244 included the 224, and that contestee should be credited with 
that 224 vote It was not, as claimed by the majority of the com- 
mittee, a matter of agreement, but an admission of record by contest- 
ant, and by that, I think, he should be bound, especially in the ab- 
sence of any proof in the record that contestee did not receive those 224 
votes, 

In this contest as to Ipdependence Township, contestant proved by 
one witness that he received 92 votes. The returns show 89 for him, 
a difference of only 3 votes, I do not believe that these returns should 
be upset or overturned on the testimony of one witnessonly. Those 
returns were made and sworn to by oflicers of the law acting under oath, 
five in number, three judges and two clerks, and it ought to take more 
than the testimony of one witness to overcome them. That witness 
was Milton Powell. Iread from his testimony, page 26 of the record 
%, What voters voted that ticket that day? 


tioleet 


) 
\. The Republicans voted that ticke« sa Republican ti 

2.10. What wus the result of your work ? 

A. I kept count of 92 of those Republican tickets thet went out of my hands. 
2.1L. What was done with those tickets—?02? 

A. They were voted 

».12. How do you know they were voted? 

A. I went with them to the ballot-box and saw them put in 

Q. 13. How many votes were polled here that day? 

A. Something over 600 


Q. 14. What is the political complexion of this district; which has the major- 


A. The Republicans have a large majority. 

Q. 15. Can the majority of the colored people read and write? 

A. The majority can not read and write 

And again, on page 27, I read from his testimony as follows: 

Q. 36. Did they all vote for Mr. Featherston? 

A. They all voted the red ticket, like the one filed; I saw them put jt in. 

Q. 37. From the time you gave them the ticket tothe time they voted did any 
one have an opportunity to change the name on the ticket? 

A. No, sir 

q. 38. Then you pos tively swear that those 92 persons voted for Mr. Feather- 
ston? 

A. Yes,sir; that is my belief. 

Q. 39. Are you positive or not that said 92 men voted for Featherston”? 

A. Iam positive they voted for his name on the red ticket. 

Q. 40, Are you positive that Mr. Featherston'’s name was not scratched on a 
single one of those tickets you gave out? 

A. Iam positive. 


On this evidence of one witness only, who testifies that he saw 92 
votes cast for Featherston, the majority report, as I have before stated, 
proceeds to set aside the entire election returns and count a majority 
in that precinct in favor of Featherston of 227 in addition to the 89 
shown by the returns. I read from the majority report, page 45; after 
quoting from Mr. Powell’s testimony they say: 

There is under the proof circumstances and facts sufficient to impeach the 
returns and to put the partiestoproof. Itis satisfactorily proven that the town- 
ship is largely Republican; that 632 votes were cast, showing a fuil turnout, 


and the contestant is only returned 89 votes. The vote for Presidential clectors 
was as follows 
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Here, then, is a case where we have 239 votes not counted for any one for Con- 
ss. And this, too, in the face of testimony of witnesses showing that the 
Republicans turned out well and were in the majority and voted the party 
ticket. 

I have only to say, Mr. Speaker, that to my mind the report upon 
that point is not satisfactory, much less conclusive, and in any view 
that can be taken of this matter the 224 votes admitted to have been 
cast for contestee should be counted for him. This was not done. 
The returns show 89 votes for contestant. ‘The evidence of Milton Pow- 
ell, if deemed sufficient to overcome the returns on that point, would 
give him but 3more. Deducting those 3 from the 526 previously found 
for contestee leaves a majority of 523 in his favor. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have gone over this entire ground as carefully 
and fully as my limited time would permit. My conclusion is that con- 
testee was elected by over 500 majority and is entitled to his seat. A 
few words more as to the general aspects of this case and I have done, 

Much has been said on this floor concerning certain outrages that were 
committed in this Congressional district, both before and after the elec- 
tion in November, 1888. 

It appears that in July, 1888, a band of about one hundred men, 
armed with Winchester rifles, waited upon several of the leading Re- 
publicans of Crittenden County, at Marion, the county seat, and forcibly 
drove them from the State. It also appears, not from the record in 
this case, but from letters and communications read on this floor, that 
in May, 1889, over six months after the close of the election now in 
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controversy, and even after the proofs in this case had been { 
riot occurred in another part of the district, in which several] ; 
Republicans, were killed. Mr. Speaker, I am no apologist f 
The perpetrators of them should be punished, and that speed 
the full extent of the law; but, so far as I can discover, the 
had no connection whatever with the election now in cont 
That election was held peaceably and quietly, without riot 
intimidation, so far as I can discover or this record disclos 

In Crittenden County, to which I have referred, and whe: 
of violence were perpetrated, 2,120 votes were cast, of which 
received 1,660 and contestee 460, a majority in favor of cont 
that county alone of 1,200 votes. These facts speak for them 
show to my mind that the election was held without intin 
violence. I believe, Mr. Speaker, in a ‘free ballot and a fa 
and will go as far as any man on this floor in preventing { 
timidation at the polls. Therein lies the only safety for { 
tions or a republican form of government; and I will goa 
man on this floor in preserving the sacred rights of the b 
voter North and South, East and West. 

But, Mr. Speaker, in this contest I can not shut my e 
that after allowing contestant every claim in his favor whi 
reasonably made there still remains a majority of over 500 
the sitting member. In casesof this kind I know of but o: 
of action, and that is, for each member to be guided by his « 
ment and sense of justice, upon the facts as they appear in t 
At the other end of this Capitol we have heard the gospel of j 
all men, white and black alike, preached by the silver-ton 
from Kansas, Mr. INGALLS. I believe in that gospel of 
merely for the black man, but for the white as well, for all 1 
believing that contestee has been fairly elected I shall vote 
him in his seat. 


Election Contest—Atkinson vs. Pendleton. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. BRB. P.. 0c. WILBON 


OF MISSOURI, 
iN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 27, 1890. 
The House having under consi teration the following resolution 

“Resolved, That George W. Atkinson was duly elected a Representative to the 
Fifty-first Congress from the First Congressional district of West Virginia a 
the election held November 6, 1888, instead of John O. Pendleton, and that said 
George W. Atkinson is entitled to his seat as such Representative’ — 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: If nothing else worthy of interest has transpired dur- 
ing this debate, it has developed the fact that there are more idiots 
lunatics, persons of unsound mind generally, and paupers in West ‘ 
ginia than any other State in the Union. [Laughter.] We are 
debted for this information to the majority of the Committee on |: 
ileges and Elections, to the minority of which I have the honor to be 
long. 

Go and come from and to this Hall whenever you may, when 4 case 
from that State is under discussion and some member of the majorit 
is upon the floor, the last thing you hear when you leave and the fis 
when you come in is the same sad refrain: ‘‘ Fool, idiot, lunatic, and 
pauper.’’ [Renewed laughter. ] 

According to the statements of our Republican friends of th 
mittee, verily this State must be the paradise of fools. If the peo; 
of West Virginia do not embrace the first opportunity presented to 
resent the insults thus visited upon them by the majority and the \ 
loguy thus heaped upon them, I will conclude that my friends of the 
majority of the committee are about right, and that that State i 
deed populated with cravens as well.as fools. They owe it to t 
selves to drive with scorpion lash from this floor those who by | 
authority of the majority here have usurped some of the seats o! | 
legally chosen Representatives; for I fear the fiat has already gone ‘orth 
that Pendleton is to follow Jackson, and the seat now so ably occupied 
by him is to be filled by one of their own appointment. . 

Permit me to remark in this connection that however low ma) 
the intellectual standard of the people of the First district of We' 
Virginia, according to the gospel of the other side, it will certainly com- 
pare favorably with that of the thousands and tens of thousands 0! 
voters in the Southern States upon whose discriminating intell') 
they rest their hopes of political domination in that part of the count’) 

And now, Mr, Speaker, I will proceed to address myself more direc! 
to the merits of the case, and in so doing will endeavor to conline !y 
self within the record as nearly as the nature of the case will adit. 

On the face of the returns the contestee, Mr. Pendleton, was el te 
by a majority of 19 votes. In order to overcome the prima facie Tz! 
of the sitting member, the contestant, Atkinson, alleges that in (1° 
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county of Weitzel fraud was committed in the recount of the ballots by Pendleton whatever, and that, finally, the Republican minority of 
the county court of that county at two precincts therein—Martin’s | committee appointed by the Legislature of West Virginia, because 








School-house and Archer’s Fork—by which he lost 14 votes at the one | their eminent fitness, to inve ite the title to the governorship of that 
and 10 votes at the other, and Pendleton gained 2 votes. He also | State, as between Fleming and Goff, after a careful invest gation « 
claims that contestee received 256 illegal votes. | months (not hours or days of considerat could find nothing what- 
The contestee specifically denies each and every allegation made by | ever to complain of in the county of Wetzel, excepi an objection to ty 
contestant, and counter-charges that a large number of legal votes were | names, which th ay ‘‘should |! ricken from th of ling 
rejected which rightfully should have been counted for him, and many | vote, to wit, those of Reuben Hedges and Bede Da ’—J say in view 
illegal votes were cast for contestant. ‘The issues are thus sharply de- | of all these things it is how anv feiewminded man could reach 
fined. I will not consume the time of the House and weary both you | the conclusion stated by majority of the committee that there w 
and myself, Mr. Speaker, by entering upon an analysis of the large | a conspiracy by th to defraud in Pendleton’s interest 
number of votes charged to be illegal on both sides, for this duty has | The evidence discloses the presence of theattorney of Judg in 
pecn performed with signal ability in the exhaustive argument already | the Democratic candid for governor, at-the time of the recount « 
submitted to you by my colleague on the committee | Mr. O’FERRALL]. | the scratched ballots, and I think « representative of Goff, the R 
Indeed, so thorough and conclusive has been his argument on this | publican candidate, the cl terest in all the political counts in th 
pranch of the case that, in my judgment, no one who attentively list- | various counties of West Virgini ntering wpon that of governor, and 
ened to him can reach any other conclusion than, admitting every- | not that of Congressman, as I have before stated; and I will read h 
thing claimed by the contestant as to Martin’s School-house and Arch- } testimony in a few minu 
er’s Fork precincts in Wetzel County, still, Pendleton is elected by a [t isa well known rule in interpreting the actions of men to ex 
clear majority; and, feeling that it would be a work of supererogation | amine into the motives that impel them. Certainly no man ever com 
in me to reargue this branch of the subject, I will pass to a considera- | mitted an act, good or bad, without some motive. 
tion of the charge that there was fraud practiced by the scratching of | Now, in this matt per me to appeal to the unprejudiced upon 
the ballots at the two precincts alluded to, and which seems to be the | this floor and ask what mot impelled Judge Earnshaw and his fel- 
main point on which this contest is based. | low-judges of the Wetzel County court, what object could they have 
Mr. Speaker, I am not accustomed to speaking to juries that have | had in view, in cons; t] dy to swindle this contestant out 
made up their minds, and if this be the case here, I might as well | of his seat by ¢ b cratehing in the recount for Con 
pitch straws against the wind as to attempt it with the hope of any | gressman, wher t f hey took mo aterest in the re- 
favorable result; but with the hope, however small that may be, that | count for any and all the other offices, andespecially more in the county- 
this is not altogether the case, I will proceed. seat question, I have no doubt, than in that of President f the United 
I am ata loss to understand how any man with an unbiased and un- | States? 
prejudiced mind can deliberately go through the testimony touching Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Will my friend permit me to ask him a ques- 
the scratched votes and reach any other conclusion than that the | tion there? Is thereany evidence that any other names were scratched 


scratches on those ballots were overlooked by the election officers dur- i 
ing the original count, and first discovered by the county court of Wet- e court except the name of the member of Congress ? 

zel during the recount. It seems to me the conclusions arrived at on Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. Well, sir, I do not know that I alto 
this point by the majority of the committee are bottomed on a wrong | gether comprehend the drift of the gentleman’s question, but the evi- 


etween the count made by the election judges and the count made by 
‘ 
A 


conception of the facts and circumstances attending the matter. | dence only discloses 24 scratched ballots. ; 

The majority appear to have proceeded upon the hypothesisthat the | Mr. KERR, of Iowa. According to the statement —— 
county court of that county in its twoor three weeks’ session was prin- | Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. As returned by the election board. 
cipally engaged in the recount for Congressman; that that was the| Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Well, the election board—that is, the county 


principal business of its session and absorbed the attention of every- | election board. 

body in that part of West Virginia. As a matter of iact, Mr. Speaker, Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. Yes, sir. The county election board 
the recount for Congress was of minor consideration in Wetzel. When | found that there were only these 24 ballots scratched. 

the fact is recalled that the court was engaged during the weary weeks | Mr. KERR, of Iowa. But they were not scratched at the time th: 
of its session in a recount for governor in the memorable contest be- | votes were counted by the election offices 


tween Fleming and Goff in that State, as avell as some of the other Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. They were scratched 

State officers eugaged in the recount for State senator, for sheriff, and, Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Oh, no. 

above all, in a recount of the ballots for the removal of the county Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. Oh, yes; that is the controversy. 

seat of the county, which, it is well known, usually dwarfs every other Mr. KERR, of lowa. They say they were not. 

consideration during an election—I say, when these facts are consid- Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. I say the weight of evidence is they 


ered, you will be prepared to look with distrust upon the wild, ground- | were scratched and were overlooked. I am just coming to that. 
less charge of “‘ conspiracy ’’ upon the part of the county court of Wet- The election in Wetzel County was one of unusual excitement. In 
zel, and more especially of its presiding judge, Earnshaw, the officers | addition to the fact that it was a Presidential election and also a gen- 
of his court, including the deputy (Snodgrass), with two prominent | eral election for State and county officers, a special election was held 
citizens of Marion County, Wells and Arnett, General St. Clair, and | at the same time on the question of moving the county seat in that 
others to de/raud the contestant of his seat upon this floor. county. The judges of the election for Martin’s School-House and 

Now, in the report of thecommittee, which seems to have been made | Archer’s Fork were farmers, and mostly old men. unaccustomed to labor 
up mainly from the brief of the lawyer hired to come here by the con- | of that kind and to being confined in a room crowded abont as would 
testant to ‘make the worse appear the better reason,’’ great stress is | naturally be the case there during election day and for the two da 
laid upon the visit of Wells and Arnett to the county seat of Wetzel | and nights nearly while the count was going on. 
during the recount, and also upon a telegram directed to them, signed Mr. LACEY. Will the gentleman permit a qu 
Mc(., and dated November 24, 1888, which is as follows: Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. Certainly. 

Cuareston, W.VaA., November 24, 183 Mr. LACEY. Is it not true that Judge Brookshire was only al« 


To C.E. Weitsor W.N.Arxerr, twenty-seven or twenty-eight years old—one of the judges that de 
a ae New Martinsvilie, W. Va.: this count ? P F 
St. Clair says he can go to Wetzel on Monday if necessary. Have the court Coes : ' . a : 
adjourn until counsel can be heard. Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. I do not say they were all old men, but 
McG. I do say that most of them were and that there is a limit to human 


Now, when it is considered that Wells and Arnett are not citizens of | endurance, even in young, stalwart men. I[ do not know whether in 
the First West Virginia Congressional district, but live nearly 70 miles | his young days my friend from Iowa has ever beeu a judge or clerk at 
away in another district; that they are the near neighbors, notably | a Presidential and general election; but, if he has, “‘ he knows how it is 
Arnett, and confidential friends of Judge Fleming, the Democratic can- | himself,’’as I do, and can readily understand ! stakes of this kind 
didate for governor, wo was then contesting before the Legislature of | can easily be made under the trying cireumst ( 
West Virginia the governorship with the Republican candidate Goff, night environed those old farmer judges of election, and wh 
and that at the time of the visit alluded to by the committee the re- | tortured the life out of them. 





h by day and 








count in Wetzel for governor as well as Congressman was going on, aud Streight, the Republican judge at Martin’s School-house, sa they 
that St. Clair had no more to do with Pendleton’s case than any man | commenced counting immediately r the polls closed, and counted 
in Europe, but that he was Judge Fleming’s counsel, as were Wells and | until about 2 o'clock next morning, then quit and got something to eat 








Arnett, his close neighbors and friends; that at that time Pendleton | and went tosleep, etc., and commenced next morning again and counted 
had personal acquaintance with few if any of the parties, had no special | until they got through.”’ 

counsel or friend thereat all, but had through his local counsel there | The other judges and the clerks of the election sabstantial 
reposed the whole matter of the recount, so far as he was concerned, | with Streight, saying in addition that they continued the count until 
where the law placed it, in the honest hands of the ceunty court; that | far into the night of the next day. The judge who took the ballot 
Charleston, whence the telegram asking the proceedings of the*county | from the box at that poll was between sixty and seventy years old, and 
court in the recount to be staid was sent, is 400 miles away from Wheel- | a Republican. The judge who read them off used glasses, and does no 
ing, where Pendleton then was; that the telegram was not even received | say how he voted, though he says ‘** he usually votes the Democrat 
by Wells and Arnett, who, as I have shown, had no connection with | ticket.” 
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When the county court recounted the ballots from this poll, it was 


found that 14 Republican tickets were scratched, and 2 had the name | the ballots themselves. In this connection I direct your atten 


of Pendleton inserted and hadthe name of J. W. Yeatee substituted. 
At Archer’s Fork things wenmtpretty much the same way. 
At both places after the-mast fatiguing and confining labors, and 


when nearly worn out by ‘th@events and labors of the day, these old | 


men, unaccustomed to havinggheir rest broken, were compelled under 
the law of West Virginia temproceed at once to the count, which they 
did under the most trying cirenmstances. 


By the uncertain light of @itkering lamps and lanterns these old men | 


and their clerks staggered painiully along through the weary hours of 
the day, and part of two nights, with the usual poise around them; 
every now and then making_a mistake which either they would dis- 
cover and rectify themselvesor some bystander would for them, all of 
which was perfectly natural, even with trained men, and absolutely inev- 
itable with men like those having charge of things at these two precincts. 

Occasionally some one would halloo out, ‘* Here’s a straight Harri- 
son ticket, all wool and a yard wide,’’ and then the counter-yell, 
‘*Here’s a Cleveland ticket, all wool and a yard wide,’’ with other like 
confusion, kept up off and on, made it simply impossible, I say, for 
those old, spectacled, worn-out judges, by those dim lights and in 
those smoky rooms, to see and detect dim pencil marks on the long, 
long ballots—ballots doubtless as long as this paper I hold in my hand 
[illustrating], running from President to constable, including the vote 
on the county-seat removal.', 

Why, sir, the evidence isuthat at Archer’s Fork two of the old fel- 
lows dropped off to sleep amduleit the other sleepy judge and the no 
less sleepy clerks to keep upythe count and the straggle of human en- 
durance. 

The great wonder with me is how they got through without mak- 
ing more mistakes than they did. The erasures of the 24 names at 
those two precincts were made with pencil, as is usual about the polls; 
they were not uniform in appearance; some were scratched one way 
and some another, some manifestly made with hard pencil and some 
with soft; some marked with crosses running all along the name, and 
some by straight and some by crooked marks, and all bearing upon 
their faces indubitable evidence that the scratching had been done by 
as many hands as there were scratched ballots, and in as many ways; 
and when it is farther remembered that these abraded, pocket-rubbed 
tickets were crowded up together and handled over and over again by 
the men who voted them and by the judges in receiving, how could the 
pencil marks be otherwise than dim? I say that men with lynx eyes, 
young men, would be liable under such circumstances to overlook these 
dim pencil marksin the day time, much more at night, especially when 
situated as those old judges were. 

It is in evidence also that the judges looked at the top of the tickets 
in many instances, as is often the case at a general election and during 
a party contest, especially when the tickets are as long as these were, 
and supposing the names heading them characterized the politics of 
every one upon the ballots, would call out ‘‘ straight ticket,’’ when in 
fact the pencil-mark, though dimmed for reasons given, had done its 
deadly work on contestant’s name. 

It must be remembered also that the race for Congress in West Vir- 
ginia, in that county especially, was overshadowed by other elections 
of more absorbing interest to the masses: by those of sheriff, and the 
removal of the county seat, and State senator, and member of the Leg- 
islature, the two latter involving the election for United States Senator 
then pending in that State. 

In my judgment, then, Mr. Speaker, the conclusion isinevitable that 
the ballots in controversy were scratched by the voters themselves. If 
they were not so scratched, when and by whom were they scratched ? 
The committee says the scratching was done by virtue of a conspiracy 
to elect Pendleton, corruptly entered into by the county court of Wet- 
zel County, and more especially by Presiding Judge Earnshaw, and the 
deputy clerk, Snodgrass, with Messrs. Arnett and Wells, of Marion 
County, outside the First Congressional district, with General St. Clair 
and other parties. 

As I have stated before in the course of these remarks, the recount 
was going on at the same time for both governor and member of Con- 
gress; that the chief interest in the recount centered in that of gov- 
ernor; that both Governor Fleming and Mr. Goif were there repre- 
sented; that Wells ard Arnett, while strangers to Pendleton, were the 
neighbors and friends of Fleming; that both the court and everybody 
connected with theso-called conspiracy were, for the most part, strangers 


personally to him, having no interest in him whatever beyond that of | 


well-wishers as members of the same partv, and that Gener i] St. Clair, 
who is alluded to in the committee’s report in the telegram signed 
McG. and dated at Charleston, W. Va., and whose name has helped 
furaish the mole-hill which the committee has magnified intoa mount- 
ain, was Judge Fleming’s leading counsel. 

The mere statement of the plain truth in this matter destroys the 
poor pretense of a ‘‘ conspiracy ’’ gotten up to defeat the will of the 
people in the district. Does the evidence disclose any motive in these 
people to do that which is charged against them? None whatever; 
on the contrary it discloses an utter absence of motive for wrongdoing, 
and that none was done. 


Now, it may be well to go a little further and take the testimoy, 


the testimony of Mr. Umstead, a gentleman of very high chara 

| that State, who was present the most of the time during the ; 

| as one of Ju:ige Fleming’s counsel and who ha‘ every reason to « 
nize and did scrutinize these ballots. His evidence on this poi: 
follows: 


| George H, Umstead, a witness for contestee, of lawful age, being by ; 
| duly sworn and examined, on oath deposes and says: 

Q. 1. State if you were present during the special session of the count, 
| of Wetzel County in November, 1888, when the said court was engaced 

counting the vote cast at the several voting places in this county on the : 
| November, 1488; and, if so, state in what capacity and what vote was |x 
| counted while you were present. I mean the vote for what officers. 

A. L. I was present most of the time during the recount of the vot« ‘ 
ernor and for member of Congress of the First Congressional district, as f 
counel for Judge A. B. Fleming, candidate for governor. 

Q.2. State whether or not you were present when the vote cast at \J 
School-House, a voting place in Green district, Wetzel County, was lx 
counted by the county court; and, if s0, state whether or not you insp« , 
tickets or any of them upon which the names of G.W. Atkinson or J Oo 
Pendleton or Nathan Goff or A. B. Fleming were scratched or erased 

A.2. lwas present and inspected all of the tickets, I think, on which the na 
of either A.B. Fleming or Nathan Goff was scratched, and nearly all of ; 
upon which the names of Atkinson or Pendleton was scratched. 

Q. 3. State from your recollection how this scratching was done. 

A. 3. It was done by pencil evidently, different pencils, as some marks 
darker in color than others; some of the marks were heavy and distinct 
other tick» t~ marks were made lighter and some were hard to distinguis! 
pencil mark at all without pretty careful inspection. The marks on th: 
ent tickets were not uniform, 

Q. 4. State, irom your inspection of the tickets, whether the scratch yo 
served see ed to have been made by one person or by a number of pers 

A. 4. As J have stated, the marks were not uniform, but presented tle a; 
ance of having been made by different persons. 

Q. 5. State whether you were present in said court when the ballots 
Archer's Fork, a voting place in Grant district, Wetzel County, were bx 
counted by said court for the offices you have named and for the sanx 
| dates; and, if so, state whether you inspected the tickets upon which the 
of the said candidates had been scratched. 

A. 5. I was present, and looked at all the tickets on which the name 
or Fleming was scratched, and nearly, if notali, the others upon which « 
name was scratched. 

Q. 6. State from your recollection how this scratching was done. 

A. 6. My recollection is the scratching presented the same general appea 
as that upon the tickets to which I have before referred. 

Q.7. Do you mean thatthe scratching on the tickets at Archer’s Fork apr 
to have been executed by the same persons that had done the scrat 
Martin School-House? Or, if not, state what you mean by saying the san» 
eral appearance.” 

A.7. There was nothing in the scratching on these tickets to indicate 
had been done by the same persons «ho had done the scratching at M 
Sechvol-House, and I mean by what I said that the tickets presented the appear- 
ance of having been scratched by different hands with different pencils « 
ferent colored lead, and different degree of sharpness as to point, and di: 
| present that uniformity that would probably have been in ap rance if 
by the same person, at the same time, and with the somepenail. 

And further this deponent saith not, 














GEO, H. UMSTE A! 


It will be observed that Mr. Umstead swears that there was nothing 
whatever in the appearance of the ballots to indicate that they had not 
been scratched by different persons at different times and with dil 
ent pencils, as would naturally be the case on election day around and 
about the polls atany hotly contested precinct in the United States ou 
election day, and that it required careful inspection in some case: to 
detect the pencil-marks even in the daytime when under inspection 
to learn the facts. 

I invoke your attention also to a portion of the evidence of Mr. Mc- 
Eldowny, who, like Mr. Umstead, is also a gentleman of excellent pro- 
fessional and moral standing, and, like my old triend, Judge Earns))aw, 
is incapable of steeping his soul in fraud and perjury—especial|y in 
the absence of all motive to do so—but who, unlike the judge, /ia: 
been so fortunate as to escape the ‘‘ conspiracy’ net thrown out by the 
majority of the committee in the interest of the contestant. He swears 


1 was present during the session of the county court when the ballots cast at 
Martin's School-House, a voting place in Green district, were recounted !y said 
court. Said ballots seemed to me in good condition They were strung «ss !a\- 
lots usually are strung, and rolled up into the shape of a wheel, forming a cun- 
pact package, and were bound together by a strong cord or piece of twine tied 
around the outside or circumference of the package. I saw these ballots once 
before they were taken up for recount upon the offices of Congressman and 
governor, which was when the couuty court was considering the motion of | 
B. Snodgrass to recount the ballots upon the question of the removal of tlic 
county seat. 

At that time the county clerk was, asit appeared to me, endeavoring to 
the cord or piece of twine which bound the ballots together, from whi 
stopped at the request of some member of the county court, who indicated to 
the clerk that they had about concluded not to recount the ballots upon (hat 
question. When I next saw these ballots the clerk was again endeavorii. 0 
untie the knot, preparatory to presenting the ballots to the county court for rc- 
count uvon the offices of Congressman and governor, and they seemed to | 11 
the same condition they were when I| saw them the first time, as befere state. 
The clerk failed to untie the knot, and at his request Charles Howell, a repo! 
for the Pittsburgh Times, who was present, cut the cord with a penk | ife 

I did not keep any memorandum of how the ballots at Martin's Schoo!-!!: 
were scratched, that is, as to the form or character of the scratches, but | | 
member distinctly one or two ballots upon which the name of G. W. Atkinsou 
was scratched or erased by small crosses, thus (x x x x x), made with a penc!! 
There were also two or three erasures of the name G. W. Atkinson by heavy 
pencil marks, that were somewhat similar in appearance, and the-e were 4/! 
that I neticed particularly. All the erasures were made wth pencil, I think 
and for some reason, when considering the erasures upon the ba! lots, the county 
court held them up to the light as if unable to decide whether th» bailuts wer 
scratched at al), but when the ballots were exhibited to counsel for contestant 
and contestee there was no disagreement as to the fact of the ballots beis 
scratched, as I remember. 
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The only scratches of which any note was taken or which were considered 
py the court were scratches of the names of G. W. Atkinson and John O. R»n- 
dicton, candidates for Representative in Congress for the First West Virginia 
Congressional district, and of the names of Nathan Goff and A. B. Fleming, 
candidates for the office of governorof West Virginia, and the recount on both 
thexe offices was made at the same time ; I did not then, after inspecting the 
pilots, nor do I now, believe that the scratching of the name of G. W. Atkin- 
eon was the work of one person, although all the svratches that I remember 
were made apparently with a lead pencil or were lead-pencil marks, and the 
came may be taken as my statement of the scratching upon the other candi- 


dates. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, I invoke your attention and that of the House 
to another feature of the evidence in this case that should convince any 
gentleman upon this floor, even against his own will, when taken in 
copnection with the other facts I have alluded to, that these ballots 
were scratched when they were voted, but overlooked by the weary, 
almost prostrate judges during the nights in question, when, by the 
uncertain, treacherous light of the Jamp and dimly burning lanterns, 
they attempted to decipher the almost interminable tickets of that 
year, not only in West Virginia, but in all the States where the Pres- 
idential and general State, Congressional, district, and county elec- 
tions come on at the same time, to say nothing of the additional ex- 
citing local contest involving the removal of a county seat. 

The Legislature of West Virginia appointed a committee to investi- 
gate the contest for governor between Fleming, the Democratic candi- 
date, and Goff, the Republican candidate. 

I hold now in my hand the minority report of that committee, com- 
posed of gentlemen of high standing in the Republican party in that 
State and of unquestionable professional ability. These gentlemen, | 
after not days, but months of unremitting labor, during which time 
they scrutinized and carefully analyzed all the evidence now before you 
in this voluminous record, including this contention over the scratched | 
ballots, failed to make any allusion whatever to it in this report, though 
a partisan press teemed with the same wolf cry we have been listening 
to here concerning them. 

Though silent, yet it furnishes negative testimony so strong that it | 
should of itself overwhelm the miserable pretense of a conspiracy to 
defraud the Republicans of the First district of West Virginia. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Now will my friend answer? 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. If members of the committee desire to | 
interrupt me, I prefer they should do so directly, and not through 
others, I decline to give way to the gentleman, but I may have some 
time left which I will give him with pleasure it he desires to take part | 
in this debate. 

Permit me, Mr. Speaker, to direct your attention to another matter | 
in connection with the recount in that dis'rict, as appears in this re- | 
port. Inthe county of Ohio, the judges and clerks of a certain pre- 
cinct all swore that there had been no mistake made; that they were 
certain of it; yet on the recount by the county conrt it was discovered 
they were mistaken, and the mistakes cost John OQ. Pendleton 8 votes. 

Did the honest mistake -of those election officers in Ohio Couhty— 
mistakes discovered after they had sworn that there had been none made, 
nor could there be any mistakes in their work, as in this case claimed 
by the officers at Martin’s School-House and Archer's Fork—I say, 
did these mistakes cause the wolfcry of fraud! fraud! conspiracy! con- 
spiracy! to go up from the Democrats? Do yousuppose for a momeut 
a Democratic Congress would have tolerated the pretensions of Mr. 
Pendleton, had the circumstances of this case been reversed, founded 
upon such a pitiable-plea as put forth by the contestant? 

In taking leave of this miserable charge of conspiracy permit me to 
ask if there be one unprejudiced or one fair-minded man, notwith- | 
standing his political prejudice, upon this floor who, now, for a moment | 
believes that there was any conspiracy to defraud the contestant in this 
case, even on the partof poor Snodgrass, the deputy county clerk, whose 
great sin seems to be, in the eyes of our friends of the majority, that he 
tried to sell something he didn’t have in order to relieve the chairman 
of the Republican State committee of West Virginia of some of its 
‘surplus fat,” and he came very near being successful. And it occurs 
to me that there is very little, if any, difference between the moral 
status of one who gives or proposes to give a bribe and one who enter- 
tains the proposition, and that Snodgrass stands upon a plane equally 
as high, if not higher, than the man who tried to bribe him. 

_ The testimony is that Snodgrass never thought of such a thing unti! 
it was suggested to him by a conversation he held with one Grall after 
the recount was over. Grall swears he first approached Snodgrass and 
told him MeIntyre, the friend of contestant, was trying to bribe him 
to tell something he didn’t know, and Snodgrass replied, ‘‘ Tell him 
you will tell him all you know for $1,000,” and, when Grall declined, 
Snodgrass said he would himself enter into the speculation and sell 
something he never possessed, and for Grall to send McIntyre to him, 
which Grall proceeded to do. 

_ The memorable political contest of 1838 will not soon be forgotten. 
Great issues were at stake, and both the two great political parties 
endeavored to put forth their strongest men as standard-bearers. _ ’spe- 
cially was this the case in most of the closest Congressional districts 
throughout the country. 

West Virginia certainly furnished no exception. In the first dis- 
triet, the standard of his party was placed in the hands of John 0. 











Pendleton, the contestee. The sequel proved it made no mistake in 
so doing. The very name he bore was in itself a tower of strength 
to him in the campaign. He had received it stainless from a long 
line of ancestry who had been distinguished in Virginia in camp and 
council for generations. The grandson of Alexander Campbell, the 
founder of one of the most powerful religious denominations on the 
continent, he united in his veins a double tide which made him very, 
very close indeed to the hearts of hundreds in the mountains of West 
Virginia, who had walked the earth with that grand man, while yet in 
the flesh, and had caught inspiration from his lips before he left for 
the other shore to commune with the teachers and disciples of old, who 
were with Christ on this earth, and whose footsteps he has endeav- 
ored to follow and to influence hundreds of thousands of others to 
follow. 

Human nature is the same the world over. Itis in testimony that 
a Republican stated he would not vote for Atkinson because he was a 
Methodist, and that another very active Republican in Wetzel County 
was 4 relative of Mr. Pendleton, and said that he intended to and did 
support him. Blood is thicker than water, and my observation and 
experience teach me that nothing will make men cross political lines 
sooner than church and kindred. 

When you add to these things as incentives to the support of the 
people of that district, without reference to party, the superior ability 
of Mr. Pendleton, his unselfish devotion to principle, and the scars ot 
honorable political warfare received in many a hard-fought contest in 
West Virginia it will not appear at all wonderful that he outran the 
field in his district (including Grover Cleveland), and now holds hi 


| seat by as clear a title as any member on the floor. 


The character of the man and the memory of those from whom he 
sprang forbid the idea of his being a usurper, and I am authorized by 
him to say that if there was the least stain upon his title here he would 
not wait to be driven out by a majority as remor-eless as death, but 
would voluntarily pass out of this marble Hall never to cross its thresh 
old again. But, sir, should the party decree be obeyed in this case, 
and the people of the First district of West Virginia be deprived of thei: 


| chosen Representative by the majority of this body, its action will but 
| place astain upon the records of this House which shall endure as long 


as they are preservod, both a menace to the right of the people to gov- 
ern through their chosen Representatives and a painful reminder of one 
of the most reckless acts of a decaying, dangerous, and desperate party 
seeking to perpetuate its power without scruples as to the means em- 
ployed. [Applause. | 


The Powers of the Speaker and of the House. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM J. STONE, 
OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 12, 1890. 

The House having under consideration the report (No. 23) of the Committee 
on Rules— 

Mr. STONE, of Missouri, said: 

Who is the Speaker of the House’ I do not refer to his persouality, 
but to his official character. Perhaps I should change the pronoun 
and let the question rather be: What is the Speaker of the House? 
THOMAS B. REED came here simply as a Representative from the State 
of Maine, as I came here a Representative from the State of Missouri 
Our constitutional and legal rights as members of the House are iden- 
tical. Three hundred and thirty members came here with equal rights, 
powers, and privileges.. That membership in the aggregate constitutes 
the House of Representatives. Whatever powers are conferred upon it 
by the Constitution and laws of the country are conferred upon it, and 
must be exercised by its authority, as a body, as a political entity, as 
the House of Representatives. The very first section of the first arti- 
cle of the Constitution provides: 

All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of the 
United States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of Kepresentatives. 

The second section of the same article provides that— 

The House of Representatives shall be composed of members chosen every 
second year by the people of the several States etc. 

I repeat, whatever power has been conferred upon the House be- 
longs to itasabody. Whatever power is constitutionally exercised by 
this House, must be exercised by it as a body, or by its authority asa 
body. The House itself is not omnipotent. The Congress, composed 
of both Houses, is not omnipotent. 

Each House, or both Houses combined, constituting the Congress ot 
the United States, is surrounded by restraints imposed by the limita- 
tions of the Constitution. ‘‘All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States,’’ etc., is the language of 
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the Constitution. You can not lawfally create or enlarge your pow- 
era yu can only exercise such as are granted to you. The House of 
-the Congress of the United States—can not create its 
imply receives its powers. 
leem it of the first importance that this fundamental proposition 
hould be kept in mind: that the House as a body is the recipent of 
whatever powers the Constitution has conferred upon it. It has abso- 
lutely no powers except such as have been conferred upon it by the ex- 
press or necessarily implied grants of the Constitution; and those pow- 
ers, and each of them, whatever they may be, must be exercised, if 
exercised at all, by the House as a body or by its authority as a body. 
No one member of the House has any greater authority or power than 
any other member of the House. No one member of the House, on his 
own motion, can do a thing, or direct anything to be done, and make it 


Rep ntatives 


no we it 


the act of the House. Mr. Reep, a Representative from Maine, can | 
| tion, I answer, No. 


not exercise any authority in this House which Mr. Crisp, a Repre- 
sentative from Georgia, has not the right to exercise, unless it be that 
Mr. Reep has been specially authorized and empowered by the House 
as a body, acting within the limits of its constitutional powers, to do 
some particular thing as the organ of the House. 
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[ know the pretension is now advanced that what he has done and | 


what we are protesting against was done by him as the organ of the 
House. But he can not lawfully do a thing as theorgan or representa- 
tive of the Honse which the House, by its own act as a body, has not 
previously authorized and empowered him to do or unless the power 
to Jo it attaches to his position by virtue of some grant in the Consti- 
tution or by the force of existing law. This House has not author- 
ized the Speaker to do this remarkable thing by any rale which it has 
adopted or by any action it has taken. Then, if the Speaker has this 
power, he has it by reason of some provision of the Constitution, or ot 
some statute passed by authority of the Constitution, vesting itin him 
as the presiding officer of this body. There is noexisting statute upon 
the question. There is no raleof the House. Theonly constitutional 
provision which mentions the Speaker at all is this: 

The House of Representatives shall choose their Speaker and other officers; 
and shall have the sole power of impeachment. 

The office of Speaker is simply created ; no powers are conferred upon 
the incumbent. The House makes the Speaker—creates him. The 
House has great powers conferred upon it; it holds great powersin the 
grasp of its hands; bat the House does not transfer those powers, or 
any of them, to one of its members by the mere act of choosing him to 
presi de over its deliberations. 

lhe act of the Speaker, therefore, is without the sanction of the Con- 
stitution, without the sanction of any statute, without any sanction of 
any rule of the House, without the sanction of any precedent of the 
House. It is an effort to exercise a great and dangerous power which 
has not been conferred upon him by the Constitution, by the statutes 
of the country, or by any rule of the House; and it can not be justified 
by, because it is opposed to, the established usages of the House. 

What is the Speaker? He is one of the members of the House, 
selected by a majority of the other members of the House to preside 
over the deliberations of the House. Heis simply the presiding officer 
of the House. He is notthe House. He can not take the place of the 
House in the exercise of powers conferred upon the House. He is the 
servant of the House, not its master. He holds his office of Speaker 
at the will of the House. At page 121 of Jefferson’s Manual, I find 
this 

4 Speaker may be removed at the will of the House, and a Speaker pro tem- 
pore appointed 

What are his duties—his powers? As the presiding officer it is his 
duty to aid the House in the preservation of order and decorum, to en- 
force its rules, to execute its orders, and to perform sach other duties 
and execute such powers as may be imposed upon him by the affirma- 
tive action of the House or as may be specially required by existing 
law. But always he acts merely as the agent or servant of the House, 
and can act lawfally only when he acts within the limits of his author- 
ity. When he goes beyond that limit or attempts to go beyond it, he 
does an unlawfal act. When he persists in it with his eyes open, 
merely to obtain a temporary party advantage, his conduct is more than 
uswypation, it is monstrous; his act is more than arbitrary, it is a crime. 

I am not now discussing, and have not discussed, the powers of the 
House. It it be conceded for the sake of argument that the Honse has 
the constitutional right to make a rule, as was attempted in the Forty- 
third Congress, to authorize the Speaker, as one of its officers, to count 
members as present, against their will and protest, whether they par- 
ticipate in the business of the House or not, that is a power conferred 
upon the House as a body. If it exists at all, and that I deny, it ex- 
ists as a power conferred bv constitutional implication upon the House 
itself in common with all other powers granted to it as a legislative 
body. And there is no more reason for saying that the Speaker can 
assume arbitrarily to exercise that poweron his own motion and with- 
out express authority from the House than there would be in saying 
he can in the same manner exercise any other power belonging to this 
House as a body. Whatever may be said as to the power of the House 
to authorize the Speaker to do this thing it is perfectly clear that the 
Speaker can not lawfully doit antil such authority is previously given. 





As to whether the House itself has the constitutional poy 
what the Speaker has assumed on his own motion to do is a. 
which perhaps might be more appropriately discussed when t 
itself shall undertake to assert that power by some regular n 
procedure, Still, I will submit one or two observations on t 
in addition to what has been already said. 

What is the question at issue? It is this: When a yea 
vote is taken by the House on any question pending before t 
and it appears that less than a quorum has votec, can t! 
self, by rule or otherwise, direct the Speaker, as its presi 
to count as present members who did not vote, who intenti: 
irained from voting, and have their names entered on the 
present, against their will and direction, in order to show 4 
present in the House, and thereupon declare the question ca 
though, I say, less than a quorum actaally voted? That is 
Let me call the attention of the Hou 
seventh section of the first article of the Constitution: 


Every bill which shall have passed the House of Representatives a: 
ate, shall, before it become a law, be presented to the President of 
States; if he approve he shall sign it, but if not he shall return it with 
tious to that House in which it shall have originated,who shall enter | 
tions at large on their Journal and proceed to reconsider it. If afic 
consideration two-thirds of that House shall agree to paws the bill, it sla 
together with the objections, to the other House, by which it sha!! 
be reconsidered, and if approved by two-thirds of that House, it sha! 
law. Butin all such casesthe votesof both Housesshall be determined 
and nays, and the names of the persons voting for and against the |) 
entered on the Journal of each House respectively. 

Now, in order to pass a measure over an Executive veto it 
that two-thirds of the members present and voting shall agree t 
I examined to-day the vote in the Senate on the question of p 
the direct-tax bill over the veto of President Cleveland in the las: ( 
gress. On that question 45 Senators voted yea, 9 voted nay, an 
not vote. The President pro tempore in announcing the vote, » 


Two-thirds of the Senators present having voted in the affirmatiy: 
is passed notwithstanding the objections of the Executive. 


Less than two-thirds of all the Senators voted in the aflirm 
though more than a quorum voted. 

I repeat, then, it requires the affirmative vote of two-third 
members present and voting, and a quorum must be present, to pas: 
bill over the Executive veto. The Constitution requires that in a 
such cases the vote ‘‘shall be determined by yeas and nays, and ' 
names of the persons voting for and against the bill shall be ente: 
the Journal of the House.”’ 

Now, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, suppose the question befo 
House to-day was whether a bill should be passed notwithstanding‘ 
veto of the President. Suppose 162 members should vote yea « 
should vote nay and a question of no quorum should be raised. 
would you do? Have it entered on the record that such an‘ 
members were present, but did not vote? Suppose you did. \ 
that meet the requirements of the Constitution, which says tha 

In all such cases the votes of both Houses shall be determined— 

That is the word— 
shall be determined by yeas and nays, and the names of the persons \ 
and against the bill shall be entered on the Journal, ete. 

What does that mean—necessarily mean? It means that ther 
of the vote shall be determined by those who actually vote yea or | 
That is exactly what the Constitution says in so many words. “ha 

be determined by the yeas and nays as entered upon the Journa!—n 
| by those who do not vote at all, whether actually present or abse: 

Now, is this rule peculiar to Presidential vetoes? Why should: 


the same rule apply when the yeas and nays are called on the pas<age 


of the bill in the first instance. In the first instance, the yeas and 1 
are not ordered as a matter of course, but upon the demand of one 
of those present. In the first instance, again, the bill is passe: 
majority, vote instead of two-thirds. But that is the sum of the 
ence. In each case the Constitution requires the yeas and nays ' 
entered on the Journal. In the case of Presidential vetoes the Co 
tution expressly declares that the result shall be determined | 
yeas and nays. Upon what reasoning can it be said that the 
shall not likewise be determined by the yeas and nays, as entered 

the Journal, in cases where the bill is put upon its passage in tl: 
instance ? 

It seems to me this is sufficient to demonstrate the meaning ani 
tention of the Constitution. And the very fact that that view h:- 
acquiesced in and sustained whenever questioned for more than « 
dred years ought in all conscience to put the matter beyond ca 
doubt. 

Mr. Speaker, has ‘‘ conscience fled to brutish beasts, and have m 
their reason?’’ Shall party exigency rise above all law and 1 
Shall constitutional restraints be set aside by the mere force of 1 
bers? Towhatabsurdities will this courselead you? Let mesv! 
acase. Let me suppose the House, brought to a vote upon some 
portant question, finds itself without a quoram—finds that onl) 
members, or one less than a quorum, has voted—and the point 0 


quorum is made. Let me suppose that all the other members have |" 


tentionally absented and concealed themselves—all butone. That on 


may be sick, temporarily insane, incapable of acting with intelligence 
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You send your officerand bring him by force to the bar of the House. | manifested here by the advocates of tl ifferent cities, and who have 
te may be dying; he may be raving with the wild hallucinations o | so eloquently portrayed ndeur, and glory of each, is 
fev and disease, wholly unable to think or act asa man. Shall you | wholly inspired by a longing desire to reach into the people’s Treasury 
cou thim present and thereby make your quorum? ‘The case draw from it the very « I to 1 t music lively. 
treme, but it illustrates the folly of your contention. Let us not be deceived bery 
> had hoped, Mr. Speaker, that some gentleman on that side would | under the guise o yur gl 
co above the pressure of party and speak for the Constitution, as [ 
fom that side, in similar emergencies, have done in the past. but 
Blaine and Garfield have no champions here. They are without hono: ant 
4 pew master has arisen of a different type. He puts the Constitution — 

-nder his feet; he tramples upon rights guarantied for a century to the | 
»inority, and laughsand laughsas Neroor Caligula might have laughed, | 
and potoneof all of you have the courage even to protest. Yousit li SPE] i 
dumb, driven cattle in your seats, or you stand applauding while this | 
great crime, now being attempted, approaches its culmination, . ; ’ ' ' 
HON. MARCUS A. SMITH 
- ~ . 0 z 
The World’s Fair. [IX THE SENATE OF THE UNITED S7TATES, 
Tuesday, February 18, 1890. 
On the bill (S. 895) to provide a temporary government f t re of 
SP Dy BO Hl Oklahoma and the bill (H. R. 6786) to organize the Territor r Okla 
) establish courts in the Indian Ts > and for other purposes 


OF Mr. SMITH, of Arizona, said 
T { Q > Mr. SPEAKER: I have paid as much attention to the debate on the 
H 0 N ; 5 ] L A , H A RK Ki ’ | present bill as could well be expected from one who has no right toa 
OF TEXAS, | vote on that or any other measure before the House. But strange as 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 20, 1890, 


On the bill (H. R. 6883) to provide for celebrating the four hundredthanniversary | 


of the discovery of America by Christopher Columbus by holding an interna 

tional exhibition of arts, industries, manufactures, and the product of the soil, 

mine, and sea, in the city of , in the year 1892; and the bill (H. R. 6381) to 
provide for celebrating the four hundredth anniversary of the discovery of 

America by Christopher Columbus by holding an international exhibition of 

arts, industries, manufactures, and the product of the soil, mine, and sea at 

the national capital in the year 1892. 

Mr HARE said: 

Mr. SpeEaAKeER: There are two propositions under consideration 

First. Shall we have a world’s fair in 1892? 

Second. Where shall we have it ? 

So far as I have heard, the first proposition is already decided in the 
afirmative, and all that remains is to choose the place and appropriate 
the necessary sum to make it a success. 

Mr. Chairman, would it not be well for us to give some attention to 
the first proposition. That is, shall we have a‘world’s fair? Because 
that involves, what shall we have it for, and who isto be benefited by 
it? If it isclear that our people, considered as a community, are to 
receive aid material to their welfare, then our Constitution authorizes 


|} upon my people. 


it may.seem the denial to us of our constitutional rights by Congress 
does not allay our interest in public affairs or chill our warm devotion 
to our country, from which we have the right to expect so much, but 
from which we have received so little. 

Soit seems to me not inappropriate now to call brief attention of the 
House of Representatives to the great and inexcusable injustice to 
which we of the Territories are constantly subjected, and you will par- 
don the protest which the love of liberty in the American heart here 
makes against the disgraceful servitude which you contiuue to impose 
It is not only a great patriotic longing in my heart 
tosee my people free, but in the calcium light of the late Silcott defal- 


| cation, where I without my fault stood voiceless by and saw my 


money voted away—-saw all I had passing from me—with no right to 
do other than protest vainly against that peculiar exhibition of patriot- 
ism on the part of those uninjured, it became to me a very close per- 
sonal matter and probably illustrated still more strongly to the House, 
as well as to me, the injustice of denying toany taxed citizens the right 
to real representation on this floor 

But, seriously (ifthat loss does not seem serious enough), I wish your 
attention directed to this Territorial anomaly in a boasted Republic. 
Taxed without representation; imposed upon by carpet-bag office-hold 
ers; ina condition as deplorable as the admitted condition of rebel 
States during reconstruction; in a condition worse by far, and suffer- 


it. Ifnot then our Constitution in its welfare clause forbids it. Let | ing indignities more degrading than those which called as one man ou! 
us see. We determine to have the fair and to make it asuccess. We patriot fathers from the field of labor to the fight for liberty. 


appropriate a certainsum of money. Thatmoney comes from the peo- 


ple through the means of indirect taxation, and is taken out of circula- | 
From the Treasury it is paid into | 


lation and placed in the Treasury. 
the hands of those who are to manage this fair. So far we see no ben- 
efit to the people asa community, but on the contrary, the earnings of 
the masses are taken from them and paid to a class. 

Sut it is said there will be an ultimate benefit. Well, how’? Why, 
there is to be a show, and all the people can go and see it. Can they ? 
I venture that not one in a hundred of those who, by taxation con- 
tribute, have the ability or disposition to attend this grand display. 
And the hundredth man who does attend, and for whom a show has 


whistle. He pays his own expenses, and the very fact that he does 
this, and expends so much money in the city selected, is the primary 
cause of all the contention and clamor on this floor between cities as 
the proper place. Is the public benefited by any of these facts? Is 
it not patent that so far the money of the people is taken and turned 
over to speculators to enable them to further rob the people ? 

_But thenitissaid the world will come and gaze in wonder and admira- 
tion and spend vast sums of money while they are doing it. This is the 
merest clap-trap, and I pity any enethat could be deceived by it. More 
money will be paid to.foreigners in prizes and the like than they will 
expend. But what do we, as a people, care whether foreigners gaze 
or not? What profit is it to us to tickle our vanity by foreigners ad- 
miring? Is there any portion of the habitable globe that doesnot now 
know where and what the Government of the United States is? This 
bosh, let the nations of the earth see. 


person to further rob me, I enter my objection. 

ae whole business looks to me like a swindling scheme. I see no 
nefit the people as a community can derive, and, therefore, I shal! 

Vote against appropriating one dollar for any such purpose. The zeal 


’ | of our representative Government; 
been provided by those who do not attend, will pay dearly for his | 





Iam perfectly willing for them | 
to see if they will do it at their own expense, or at the expense of vol- | 
untary contributions, but when it comes to taking my money by force 
and giving it to somebody else, and with a view of enabling that other | 


Think of it! One hundred thousand citizens of the United States, 
touched as much by adverse legislation as the citizens of any State; 
having as deep an interest in public affairs; educated far beyond the 
average citizenship of any State in the Union; having as much mate- 
rial wealth per capita as any political division of this great country 
maintaining a school system superior in its liberality and equal in ad 
vantages to any in our land; treasuring in an extreme t 
patriotic devotion to flag and country which has signalized the li! 
adorned the history of our Republic; remembering with reve 
struggle of man for liberty; holding sacred the matchless 
yet we are denied any voice 
affairs and are relegated to the poor right of petition for the redress of 
grievances—a poor right once unheeded by the Englis! 


degree t 

and 
ce every 
Institutions 


in its 


sh throne an 


| to which Congress is now equally deaf. 


This is not all: would that it were. You will not let us administer 
our own estates. Weare not permitted to spend ourown money as we 
please. Weare refused the right to elect We are 
prevented from passing on the ability, honesty, orintegrity of our judge 
Sirs. such an outrage is a dark, discraceful blot on the otherwise fai: 
page of our political history. It is a denial of justice. 


our own oflicers 


it 18 a denia 
of decent recognition to those who bear with you the burdens of ou 
common country. The insult to our manhood is more grievous and en 
during, with far less extenuating features, than that which led our fa 
thers to break the ties of love and reverence which bound them to the 
mother country and ended in the Independence of the 
it not strange that while we extol on our natal day the glorious achieve 
ment of liberty for America, over one hundred years afterwards 
still have within our borders a political status more servile in it 
nature, carrying within it leas of right, less of justice, less of liberty 
than England in her tyranny ever thought of imposing on the colonies ¢ 
itis the constitutional right of representation, the constitutional right 
to manage locally our local affairs, the constitutional right to do as we 
please with our own, and the constitational right to select our own of- 
ficers for which we contend. 


colonies. Is 





we 
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A few days ago the Senate had reported to it a bill from the Com- 
mittee on Territories with a recommendation that it pass. This bill 
was introduced at the request of a man now playing the too heavy 
tragic part of governor of Arizona. It was avery modest bill. Itonly 
compassed the passage again, and by Congress, of obnoxious measures 
repealed by the local Legislature. Among its modest provisions was 
one giving an appointed governor power to remove every officer in the 
Territory whenever his excellency’s judgment, caprice, desire, or per- 
sonal interest might dictate. 

The same bill is now before the Committee on Territories of this 
House. Iam ranning between the two ends of the Capitol doing my 
hest to preserve what little I can of local self-government for Arizona. 
is it not preposterous that I should be called on to even protest against 
such vicious legislation? This is only a sample of what I have to con- 
tend with. Even in the light of what has thus far been submitted, | 
find that the Federal office-holders holding a commission either from 
Washington or from some one appointed at Washington are opposing 
statehood for Arizona on the alleged ground that she is unable to bear 
the burdens of statehood. My God, if she can stand the infliction of 
this class of revenue patriots for three years longer she would have 
started out before their advent fully able to bear in smiling patience 
and uncomplaing love one-half the national debt. 

Consider, if you please, what she has already borne in this particular, 
and you will conclude with me thatstatehood ten years ago would have 
been a benediction, falling like the gentle dews of heaven on the heads 
of tho-e overtaxed and scandalously misused people. I am referring to 
no particular Administration in general remarks. Itis as much an out- 
rage for a Democratic Administration in Washington to control our of- 
fices and feed its incumbents on our taxes as for a Republican or un 
Independent or Prohibition Administration to doit. The question is 
too great and the story too long for me here to particularize. Itisthe 
unrepublican, anti-democratic principle involved against which I 
inveigh. 

How long, oh Lord, shall Thy servants suffer; how long wilt Thou turn Thy 
countenance from us? 

Mr, Speaker, the remarks thus far submitted were prompted by op- 
position on this floor to the creation of Oklahoma Territory. If those 
people are in such a stress of tempestuous weather as to desire the haven 
of Territorial dependence, then I am heart and soul for the bill. But 
while we are making such a fuss about creating a Territory I deemed 
it not inappropriate to suggest the creation of a few new States, and give 
hurriedly some ** reasons for the faith in me.’’ But I deem further 
remarks on this branch unnecessary now, reserving the right to be heard 
more at length when the direct question presents itself. 

But I can not resign the floor in justice to Arizona without calling 
the attention of the House and the country to the grave mistakes made 
here by the self-constituted champions of the Indian cause. If their 
sympathy and its attendant oratory were always confined to the Cher- 
okees I would have nothing to say. It would do the orator good and 
me (and prob:bly the Indian) noharm. But when that sentiment and 
that oratory expands so far as to embrace, as it has at times on this 
fluor, all tribes, then I may and should be excused for recording my 
dissent. The misguided policy of the Government has almost hope- 
lessly complicated and has certainly indefinitely postponed any sensi- 


__ ble settlement of the ‘Indian question.” 


\rdent admirers of that extinct tribe of Fenimore Cooper Indians 
that never did exist come on this floor, and in the public press, and, with 
blazing indignation at fancied wrong perpetrated on ‘‘ Poor Lo,’’ dare 
assert that we have been the heartless aggressor and the Indian the meek 
victim of our cupidity, avarice, and crime. With an imagination at 
white heat and a temper in warm sympathy with their mistaken zeal, 
they have succeeded in landing themselves on the highest peak of 
frenzy, from the lofty battlements of which they hurl anathema after 
slander at the unoffending head of every man of the white race who 
dares go west to provide, if may be, a better home for his needy family. 
I, for one, am sick of this tirade. It is loaded to the muzzle with zeal, 
but empty of fact. There is noise and smoke in the explosion fitly re- 
minding one of the carnage and other general results of a mock battle. 
Iam tired of seeing your sympathetic tears tor the Indian falling into 
the river of blood which his murderous hand has drawn from the hearts 
of your innocent kindred. 

It would be more interesting than profitable here to inquire into the 
history of those States from which the zealous defenders of Indian rights 
hail and review the treatment of the Indian there, and speculate on 
the probable shareof the stolen plunder actually enjoyed by the advo- 
cate. Oh, it is so sweet to repent where no retribution is required ! 
The argument reduced to its lowest terms leads simply to this: ‘In 
days of old the Indian was robbed. Tobe just we mustpay him. We 
will take what thou hast and give it to him. The Indian as a class 
will be repaid and we of the East will lose nothing.’”’ It reminds me 
of a prayer of a modern Dives, *‘ Lord, prosper the rich; the poor can 
work for a living.’’ Instead of giving Indians a monopoly of your 
sympathy, why not weep a little over the mound-builder and the Aztec 
whom he robbed of land, love, and home. 

Mr. Speaker, we of the West are not brutal or even unjust to the 
Indian, but we sympathize more with civilization than with savagery. 


We much desire to see the Indian improved and the white ; 
tected. We wish toseea human being made outof an Apach, 
“*How vain the delusion,’’ until very different measures ar 
in his management. Mark my words, gentlemen, the Indian 
blood will remain a bloody Indian as long as he is left on res, 
and fed by taxes wrung from the scant earnings of our ov 
poor. The Apache is demeaned, if not utterly disgraced, by |. 
you encourage this in him by forgiving his murderous diver 
protecting him from the civil law, and by feeding him from t 
crib, which he had no hand in filling. He sees his white neiv) 
ing on bended shoulders the burden of toil, while he sits in 


| dirty idleness, doing ‘‘sweet nothing,’’ yet sharing the fruii 


to which he never lent a hand, and, under present condit 
will. 

All this should be changed. The reservations should be 
The lands should be parceled inseveralty. The Indian should 
to work for his living, as the white man, the negro, and the ( 
work for theirs. Of what peculiar stuff is he made that | 
all mankind should escape the curse of Adam? Is it possib| 
was excluded from the curse onal! humanity? Estimating | ; 
fruits of his history we might well conclude that the general term iq 


| not include him. Let us look at the Apache as heis. Bruta 


derous, fiendish in bis savagery, without one instinct of he 
word of language indicating humanity, kindness, gratitude 
ing in torture to an extent that in absence of a human victim | 
lates his patient horse. In all the history of his race not o 
‘**pneace and good-will to man” appears. An Ishmaeclite, whose hand 
is against the world, and from whose hand to the world no d: 
or mercy ever came. All peaceful tribes of Indians have tou 
a hereditary foe. Kindness has never touched his heart, no: 
ship modified the asperity of his nature. Every blandishment 
ingenuity could suggest has not availed against the bruta! 
which dominates that peculiar tribe. 

Unoffending friends of mine—honest, patient, industrious m 
suing in peace their honest avocations hundreds of miles from 
ervation, have been foully murdered and brutally mutilated 
fiends on whom so much sympathy is here worse than wasted 
of all their countless victims | challenge any man, here or « 
to point to one who ever did a wron : to his murderers or th« 
throw in the face of all your “‘ societies for the elevation of the | 
in the face of all your ‘* friends of the Indian,’’ in the face of 
sentimentalists here the challenge to show one single outrage | 
trated against the Apache in Arizona by any citizens of that Te: 
Yet those citizens have beeen murdered, their houses burned. t 
property destroyed, and the Government has sheltered the | 
and refused any recompense to the wronged. 

How long shall such inhumanity to the white man successful!» 
querade in the garb of ‘‘justice to the Indian?’’ When we t 
that our property has been stolen by your wards and we want 1 
by your action you answer “‘ that your fathers stole from thie | 
and the debt is squared.’’ When we tell you that we are be 
dered you answer that ‘‘the blood be on your own heads; you 
cause of the tronble.’’ 

This we deny, but denyin vain. Our protest avails nothing 
the unsupported charge of officious and misguided people and o! a horde 
of irresponsible sycophantic hypocrites who too often in God’s holy t 
ple assume to ‘‘speak forth the words of truth and soberness,”’ }11t ' 
an awful failure in the effort where an Indian is involved. \\¢ have 
no fight with the merciful churches of God. We only ask that those 
who proclaim to the world the matchless precepts of the meek ani 


lowly One will obey Him in bearing no false witness against a neigh 
bor. If only the simple truth were known, how easy of solution the 
Indian question would be. 

Much that I have said may not seem pertinent to the bill opening the 


Territory of Oklahoma to settlement. But so much has been said ‘1 
praise of the Indian; so much of sympathy has been created her 
order to defeat the just claims of the white man that I thoug))t it not 
inappropriate to submit the foregoing facta, as well as to take advantage 
of this opportunity to enlighten the House somewhat on the character 
of the Indians with whom my people have to deal. Why shou! there 
be objection to the ‘‘ Oklahoma bill.’’ The justice of the measure, 
the necessity of it, has been already fully demonstrated in the able argu- 
ments of the gentleman from Kansas [| Mr. Perkins] and the gentle 
man from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]. 
So ably indeed has it been done that further legal argument 

act of supererogation. But it does become me to ask: Are vas! tracts 
of the public lands to be withheld from our homeless people in 0riet 
to give the Cherokees an ‘‘outlet’’ to nowhere? Are valuable !ands'0 
be withheld from our poor that idle Indians, having no claim \0 |a¥ 
or equity, no right save that growing in the imagination of sympat!'7 
ing orators on this floor, may roam to and fro, about, and over 1 and 
in all this nomadic occupancy reduce not one foot of it to the ses °! 
man or the arts of and civilization? Of just such sentimes 
as this grows the howling desire to remove Geronimo and Chatto 10d 
their braves from their present quarters in Alabama to Fort Si!!, wer 
they can in a few days revisit Arizona, New Mexico, and Sonor "!'" 
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another reign of death and terror. The Senate has actually passed a longs toassumeit. No abnormal ambition spurs the desire; it springs 
joint resolution looking to such removal of these Indians. | responsive to the voice of justice. She desires to command a situation 

Luckily we have met the resolution in the committee of this House | from which she can save herself the infliction of Federal appointment 
and have almost, if not quite, defeated it there. Days and nights of | to local office, where she can do as she pleases with her own, where she 
my time have been devoted in argument and importunity against this | can have a chance to grow and flourish, where she can, asshe soon will, 
outrage. I have bronght to my aid every possible proper consideration | rise with resplendent glory and shi 
to influence the committee. The Mexican Government has been in- | less galaxy of States. 
formed of the proposed measure and joins with Arizona in an urgent 
protest against the proposed action. ‘This correspondence between the 
two Kepublics has been requested by the committee, but if by any chance 
that resolution should ever reach the House for action I beg in advance 
that it be defeated. 

Pardon me a further word or two in this connection, for you will all | 
pear witness that I never trouble this body with any trivial matters mm 
The deep interest of the people who sent me here must be my excuse SPEEOR 
for referring to this matter now. Their livesand property are involved. 


ie the brightest star in our match- 


Compulsory Attendance of Witnesses before Registers and 
Receivers of Land Offices. 


I can not remain silent. Geronimo and his band would not stay six T ’ ’ > 
months at Fort Sill. I am not alone in this opinion. The gallant HON. JAMES E. COB b, 
General Miles, who followed these Indians over 2,000 miles of the OF ALABAMA 

roughest country on earth and finally brought about their uncondi- a ee Cah pear 
tional surrender, shares fully my apprehension. He knows the Apache IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Indian. On this question the judgment of no man living is of greater 
value than his. . a e* e se) 
A few days ago there were sixteen outlaws (Indians) in the mount- | _ 1 House having under consideration the bill (H. KR. 7 


Saturday, March 8, 1890. 


providing for the 


E . . “ > > compulsory attendance of witnesses before registers : a ceivers of lando 
ains of Arizona. I am assured by General Miles that some of that | fices 
number were arrested Ly him three years ago and sentenced to ten or Mr. COBB said: 


twenty years’ imprisonment at Alcatraz, Cal. The same sympathy 
shown now for Geronimo influenced their release. One of the rene- 
gades, I am likewise assured, isan Indian who got off the cars near St. 
Louis when being sent east, and made his way back to Arizona, and 
isnow onthe war-path. There is at least one, if not more,among those at 


Mr. SPEAKER: At the expiration of the morning hour the day be 
fore yesterday, I was beginning to point out to the House some of the 
| objections, as I conceive them, to many of the provisions of the pend- 
| ing bill. The amendment which I offered was hastily prepared, and 
, , - ‘ fails to meet these objections. Since that time I have prepared an 
Mount Vernon who was with the Mescaleros in New Mexico, and has | other amendment which I propose to offer as a substitute to the one 
been across that plain to Fort Sill and back again, and knows well the | petore the House. 
trail. General Miles informs methat in his opinion the proposition to Mr. PAYSON. 
send these Apaches back to Fort Sill is simply madness. We are now 
moving one hundred of the turbulent element from San Carlos to Fort y 
Talon. Ti : x rati he hentren 1 : ; ¢ , 
Union, N. Mex. That San Carlos reservation should be broken up. | take a vote upon it they are prepared to accept it, unless the gentle 
That large camp has been adisturbing clement and a constant menace | pyan desires to consume the time. 
ever since its establishment. , ‘ Mr. COBB. I have assured the gentleman from Illinois that it was 
tte ate Fe ary 26 34 irecte » chairm aa: % : 

In a letter bearing date February 26, 1890, directed to the chairman | pot my purpose to consume this hour merely to force this bill to the 
of the Committee on Indian Affairs of the House of Representative 3, Calendar. It seems to me that he might have been contented with 
General Miles says, in relation to the proposed removal ot these Apaches | jhat assurance. My amendment is offered in good faith, and the ob- 
to Fort Sill, in proximity to the Kiowas, Cheyennes, and Comanches servations which I propose to make will be made in good faith, because 

It involves the peace and safety of the people of two Territories. These | J believe that the pending bill in many of its features is highly obje« 
Apaches are all now east of the Mississippi, disarmed and dismounted. ‘They tionable. and because I further beli ve that. if the attention of the 
can be as readily given occupation and civilized east of the Mississippi as west — a ee a ees are _ aey Ate 4. da, as 
of it, and why put the most vicious band of savages with semi-civilized, or semi- House can be arrested, it will refuse to allow the bill in its present shape 
savage, tribesthere now’? Mr. Chairman, when Lieutenant Kennon was a boy, | to become law. The amendment, as I remarked, that I have offered, 
two years before he entered West Point as a cadet, and thatisonly about fifteen |. i which t] gentile n is willing to accept. was prepared hastily 
years ago, I conducted a campaign against those same Kiowas, Cheyennes, and | “"' Yes ws ee , 7 ee a . 1 prepal . . 
Comanches, forcing them to give up their white captives, whom they had car- | and does not cover the ground of the objections which I have to the bill. 
tied over thes name trail naan Wentern supe. a ai nace It is true that on the former occasion I desired the bill to go over; not 

is Only eleven years ago thal a band o ndians, escapec rom the Indian i ¢ hea ni eat of rnetine Ile lati nt nurely @im y at 
Territory, Prwmtiro t nonme thy lemony Nebraska, Wyoming, and far up in Montana | for the purpose of obstructing ; EiS:auion, but ] se and simply that 
before they were captured, going through two military departments, crossing I might have opportunity to look more carefully into its provisions 
railways, and leaving a black trail of desolation behind them. Ithinkitissafe | and to prepare an am nent which I think ought to be dopted The 
to say that during that time they killed at least one hundred and fifty people third section of the bill I will ask the Clerk to read 

Only four and a half years ago there was great danger of the Cheyennes and ee ees he eee ee ae 
part of the Kiowas breaking out again; they can at any time doso, for they were I'he Clerk read as follows: 
never better armed and mounted. Asto the Apaches not being desert travelers Sec. 2. That 
there are no Indians that can excel them in that respect eats i or refusing to appear and testify whi 1 

I will notice but one other statement made by Lieutenant Kennon regarding | peen paid if demanded, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, for which he 
their possible escape, which reads as follows: A shall be punished by information or indictment in the district court of the United 

They would a through a line of troops, four thousand of the | States. The punishment for such offense, upon conviction, shall be a e of not 

Mr. Chairman, you will see by the inclosed official map that, starting from | pore than $200, or in prisonment not to exceed ninety « 


If the gentleman from Alabama will permit mea 
suggestion here, I will state that the Committee on Public Lands have 
considered the amendment offered by the gentleman, and if he will 








any person neglecti r refusing obedicu »> such subpcer 


ns ypoenaed, his fees havi 


~7 





lectir 








invs, or both, at the d 
the highlands immediately west of Fort Sill, there is not a single mounted sol- | cretion of the court: Provided, That if such witness has been prevented from 
dier in that belt of country, 200 miles wide, through which the Indians would | obeying such subpoena without fault upon his part he shall not be punished u 
pass before reaching the mountains in Chihuahua, Old Mexico. detinaeemdeiens of this act Pri vided t c Th ati 7 a eany party to a on 
j ‘ai nena ms are troops at Fort Sill, but they would be loft behind by the | (est shail be unable to pay witness fees and shal! make and filo with the regis 
—— id only pursue. | ter or receiver an affidavit that he is unable to pay said fees and that he has a 
Every word in that communication is true. My people accord al] | ™etitorious cause, and set forth in said atidavit what he can prove by said wit 

; : . . j nesses, if the register or receiver shall believe and so cer y that the testimon 
praise to him who was a gallant defender in time of trouble and a true | co set forth is material to the issue, said 


vitnesses «! x subpcenned and 
friend in time of peace. | tend without first having their pay, and in such case the subparna issued shal 
. : state that the witness is required to attend without pr syment of fees or mile 
Mr. Speaker, he needs no encomium at my hands, here or elsewhere. a , a all the aaenteiann oe hte nat = = _ a ee eee 
The name of General Nelson A. Miles is embalmed in Arizora’s grateful | apply to said witnesses, and they shall receive certificates of attendance from the 
heart. I invoke proper consideration of his mature judgment in this | officer before whom he is subpa@naed, which certificates shall be a liability of 
matter. the person at whose instance they were subpconaed 
We have had enough of Geronimo. We want no more of his *‘ ways Mr. COBB. Now, in lieu of a part of that section the amendment 
of pleasantness”’ and peculiar ‘* paths of peace.’ We are doing well | which I willafter a while offer reads as follows 
cnonge now. ‘Let us have peace.”’ Phat any person willfully neglecting or refusing « n “ subpa 
Sir, if my service on this floor, with all the vexing labor and per- | or neglecting or refusing to appear and testify when subpen ved, his fees hay 
plexing trials which attend it, can be the means of aiding in the defeat | "Deen Pals Sth i cenmlend a0 toa preaese aot ee ee oe 
of a measure like this joint resolution, I will fecl that I have not labored | {5 summoned, revurn the original subpoena and affidavit of the person who ex 
Mm vain. ecuted the same, tozether with a statement from such register or ee ret that 
i : ° . he witness led to obey the bpoena, to the district court of the United States 
In conclusion, then, Mr. Speaker, the good people of Arizona want to wiles cnastahell. um aeatiom ley tald party who eaused the subpeans to esue 


see the Oklahoma bill pass. They want to see Geronimo no more tor- | cause a conditional judgment in the sum of $100 to be entered against said de 
ever, They want asurvey of the public lands so that our school lands faulting witness, which judgment m ty be m ide absolute, in whole or in part, 
may be protected. They want to sec silver restored to its former and | /{5*\4 witness falls, on no ee ee ee eal ane comet. gran eorveeapnmnes Mane 
rightful position. They want to see justicodone. Therefore they de- | rasiinses d oun sat sf teey be the c art - Be dc nditional and final judg- 
sire above all to see their much-slandered yet wonderful Territory dis- | ments shall be in the name of the United States, and the recovery had shall be 
card the swaddling clothes of dependence and assume the proud habili- Gispesed of a0 a fine collected in sald court, 


ments of an independent State. Such aconditionisof righthers. She Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not assert that even the adoption of this 
XXI——1 
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amendment will cure entirely the objections to the pending measure. 
There are other vital objections, as I conceive; but if this amendment 


is adopted it will modify to a considerable extent the evils that would | 


otherwise result from the proposed legislation. It will be observed 
that in the first section of the bill the register or receiver is not only 
empowered to issue subpcenas for witnesses, but it is also provided 
that these subpoenas may be executed by any person whomsoever that 
the register or receiver may see proper to appoint for that purpose 
This in itselfIs highly objectionable and paves the way to an un- 


limited amount of abuse. Any man who has had experience as a legal | 
practitioner bas discovered the danger that results from committing | 


the execution of process issued from a court to the hands of any per- 
son except an authorized and bonded officer. We have experienced 
difficulties at this point in our State courts, and have seen the sheriff 
of a county subject himself to severe reproof from the bench because 
he had committed process issuing from the court to the hands of an 
agent appointed by himself, and, assuming its execution to have been 
duly made, had returned it indorsed to that effect; and this, too, in 
civil causes, But the evil becomes greater when a criminal process, or 


a process the refusal to obey which may become a criminal offense, is | 


committed for execution to an irresponsible party. 
But I pass now to the third section of the bill, in which the chief ob- 


jections to the whole measure are found. As I had occasion to remark 
when I had the floor the other day and as was remarked by other gen- | 


tlemen taking part in the discussion, this third section creates a crime 
hitherto unknown to the law, either State or Federal. Never before, 
according to my recollection, has the failure of a witness to obey a sub 
pmna been considered criminal. It is true that in every court of s 
perior jurisdiction there is inherent power to punish witnesses, as for 
contempt, who willfully refuse to obey a summons issued to them; but 
that punishment for contempt, or that contempt, if you please, has 
never before been raised to the dignity of acrime. It is further true 
that in most States—— 

Mr. PAYSON. Did the gentleman ever know and can he cite an 
instance where a contempt of court was ever treated as of a less degree 
than a misdemeanor ? 

Mr. COBB. Yes. 

Mr. PAYSON. I would be glad to hear one instance cited. 

Mr. COBB. My point, Mr. Speaker, is this: that a contempt of court 
of this character has never heretofore been considered a crime in the 
strict sense. 


Mr. PAYSON. What? A failure to obey a summonsor subpoena? | 


Mr. COBB. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PAYSON. It is always regarded asacriminal offense, never any 
thing else. 

Mr. COBB. The text-books treat of itasonly quasi-criminal. They 
do not treat of it as a crime proper, as a technical misdemeanor or felony. 


And here a distinction should be drawn between witnesses who fai! to | 


respond to summons and witnesses who are in strict sense recalcitrant. 


It is against the latter that the punishing power of which I now speak | 


is most usually called into exercise. 
Inherent power to punish as for contempt the willful failure to respond 
to summons issuing therefrom exists in courts of general jurisdiction. 


That is true. I have notdeniedit. But I dodeny thatsuch contempt | 


has ever, in recent years at least, been deemed worthy of criminal prose- 
cution by indictment. 


Now, I was about to say that, in most of the States, if not in all, this | 


power of courts has been regulated by statute; and if these statutory 
regulations are examined it will be found that they are on the line of 
my amendment. They provide for civil judgment against a defanlt- 
ing witness in the first instance of default, and nothing more. 

If this has been the result of experience in the States and if this 
mode of dealing with defaulting witnesses has been found to produce 
the desired result, why, in this day, should we take the step which is 
here proposed? More than a century of our judicial history has been 
‘added to the years beyond the flood,’’ and through this long period 
it was not discovered that the harsh legislation of this bill was neces- 
sary. Nay, verily. The tendency, on the contrary, has been towards 
leniency in judicial methods. I would like the gentleman, if he can, 
to point out a single instance where one of the States in the Union has 
made it an indictable offense for a witness to refuse to obey summons 
to attend court. I wait for an answer. 

Mr. PAYSON. If the gentleman desires an answer I will give it to 
him at once, if he will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. COBB. With pleasure. 

Mr. PAYSON, It is for the reason that in every judicial tribunal 
any one failing to obey a subpcna the court has the inherent power to 
inflict punishment for that failure to attend before that tribunal. The 
Interior Department has recommended, year after year, to give tosome 
tribunal such power. There was no tribunal upon which it could be 
conferred. Of course a court of competent jurisdiction always has such 
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Mr. PAYSON. With pleasure. 

Mr. COBB. Where the States have undertaken to fully regu 
| matter of punishing witnesses in default, does the gentleman 
lieve that such statutory regulation supersedes the inherent | 
| which he speaks? 
| Mr. PAYSON. That maybe. The courts of competen 
| of course have the right, but the power does not exist on th 
| register or receiver of the land office to punish witnesses fi 
| attend theirsummons. Before the gentleman is through 
there ought to be some measure provided, as we are advis 
lieve there is, by which the attendance of witnesses can be 
what has he to suggest, let me inquire, in better form than is 
in thisamendment?’ Tosave time, however, for myself and ot 
bers of the committee sitting about me, I will say we are wil 
cept the amendment the gentleman offers, not because we t 
better, but out of a desire to get along with the public busin. 

Mr. HERBERT. Congress has the power under the Const 
create from time to time such courts of inferior jurisdiction 
see proper. 

Mr. PAYSON. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. HERBERT. Congress under that power could und 
confer upon the register of the land office, or receiver either, t 
ers of a court. Congress could confer on these officers, under t 
vision of the Constitution, power to compel witnesses to ans 
| contempt in failing te obey the sammons issued by them. 

Mr. PAYSON. Undoubtedly this may be done in the opinion 
gentleman, but in the opinion ofthe Attorney-General and ever 
yer upon the l’ublic Lands Committee for a dozen years it can 
done. 

Mr. HERBERT. Why? 

Mr. PAYSON. LBecau-e registers and receivers of the land of 
not judicial officers, nor are they in any way connected with the judi 
cial establishment of the United States. They are merely civil offi 
who, under the Constitution, can not be invested with judicial } 
in my judgment and in thejudgmentof other lawyers on the com: 
| Mr. HERBERT. My position is that the Congress has the right 
| confer upon them judicial power if it seems proper to do so— 

Mr. PAYSON. Bui it can not be done 

Mr. HERBERT. And create them an inferior tribunal. 

Mr. PAYSON, The judgment of the Attorney-General and others 
who have given consideration to the subject is that it can not be don 
Mr. HERBERT. Itisnotmecessary to say that that is the judgme: 
| of the Attorney-General or anybody else, because we go to a higher au- 
thority than that. Here isa Constitution which says plainly that ( 
| gress has the power to create such courts of inferior jurisdiction as j 
may see proper to create, and why the Congress can not confer judicia 
powers upon the registers and receivers I certainly can not understand 

Mr. COBB. My colleague is using my thunder as well as my time 
| Mr. Speaker. [Langhter. | 

Mr. LACEY. Will the gentleman from Alabama yield to me a mo- 
ment toallow an answer to the inquiry propounded by him as to whet 
| this kind of proceeding had ever been attempted before? The ge 
| man from Alabama asks whether it has been attempted by any State 
I answer that it has been attempted by Congress. That in a proceed 
ing to take testimony in an election case, for instance, the su! 
| issues from a conrt, it is true, but the witness appears before the « 
missioner, and if he refuses to testify in obedience to the authority con- 
ferred upon the commissioner his refusal is made a misdemeanor. 
we have precedents in the action of Congress itself in that class « 
cases. 

Mr. COBB. Well, if we have a precedent along that line, I ca: 
say that it is more honored in the breach than in the observance. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I was, when interrupted, attempting to im) 
this thought: that the experience of all of the State cour's has 
ample to indicate the course of legislation that ought to be pursued 
this case. I say that experience has demonstrated the fact that 
not necessary to proceed against a citizen of the country, as for the co 
mission of a crime, in order to induce him to appear and testi/y in 4 
court or before any officer of the Government authorized to take te 
mony. Now, if that be true, it is not wise at this day to mult 
statutory offenses. I deprecate, for one, the tendency to the m 
| plication of such offenses. I do not believeitis either desirable or ne 
sary to pursue the citizens of the United States with the thum!)-s 
and the lash in order to drive them to duty. And I farther belie 

that, the more you follow this oppressive course, the more you ha! 
them by the multiplication of statutory crimes, the more you ten! | 
degrade rather than to uplift the moral tone of commanities. 1! 
true in the States and with reference to State legislation. This 
Government of all governments on earth, where, as was said so ¢!) 
quently and forcibly by the distinguished gentleman from Texas w! 
sits before me[ Mr. Mis], the rights of the citizen, his personal ri)'s 


ea 





power. It is always in the form of criminal proceeding: The State of | and privileges and interests, should be of all things the most hig! 
regarded 


Alabama against John Roe. As I have said, it is always in the nature 
of a criminal proceeding under the inherent power which the court 
has. 

Mr. COBB. I will ask you a question, and you can answer. 


Government is necessary, it is true; and it is also true that obed 
"ence to the law is imperative; but when you have secured that obedience 
without harsh and oppressive measures you will have adopted the ws! 











and the better course. 
erned the least.’’ 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if the observations I have thus far made with ref- 
erence to the administration of the laws in the States be true, if the 
States have never found oppressive legislation necessary to enforce 
obedience to process, why should we commence the inauguration of a 
new departure in the Federal courts of the United States? 

These tribunals were not established for the exercise of extens 
jurisdiction, even of a civil character. It was intended by the framer 
of the Constitution that the civil jurisdiction of these courts should |! 
limited in extent, and with greater emphasis it may be said that the 
purpose was that their power to punish should be restricted. 

It isto be deprecated that their criminal jurisdiction has been en- 
larged in recent years; and it is yet more to be deplored that th 
have been swilt to exercise the power given by st tute and extended 
by construction, with relentless and oppressive hands. 

“We have felt this oppression and we want no more of it I 
now of my section of the country. 

Few there are on this floor or within sound of my voice, from that 
section, who would not testify from observation and experience to th 
cruelties visited on the humble and defenseless through their far 
reaching machinery. 

Their commissioners, constituted a committing magistracy, have 
grossly abused in many instances the authority given them. 


‘*That people are governed best who are gov- | 





thrown them in the common jails, and have held them there, finding 
excuse to avoid the approval of bonds offered, only to be forced to | 
ascertain at last that there was rio evidence to justify arrest. 

Mr. COWLES. The fees came, all the same. 

Mr. COBB. Yes; as suggested by my friend, the fees came, all the 
same; and that, it may be, to a large extent accounts for the milk in 
the cocoanut. 

I could give instances, but time presses and I forbear. 

My purpose is to call the attention of the House to the danger of con- 
ferring on these courts any additional powers criminal in character. 
They have no business with extended criminal jurisdiction. The State | 
courts are ample to meet all of the necessities of our citizens. ‘The | 
State courts are competent to deal with questions of right as between 
the citizens, and have ample authority to coerce obedience where ther 
is a willful refusal to obey. And, Mr. Speaker, only under a restric- 
tion of the power of the Federal courts can the best interests of the cit- 
izen be secured and our system of government preserved in its integ 
rity. And by subserving the best interests of the individual citizen 
we secure most effectually the ends of good government. 

Now, then, here is a new crime, never before known to thelaw. ‘The 
gentleman from Lilinois can not refute this assertion. He says that 
every contempt is a misdemeanor. The failure to obey summons isa 
contempt; ergo, the tailure toobey summons is a misdemeanor. That 
is his syllogism. It is fallacious in both members. Bear in mind we 
are speaking of misdemeanor in its technical sense as an indictable | 
crime, and none of the courts of the country, none of the text writers 
on criminal law, have ever classed it amongst such crimes, unless, in- 
deed, my memory is grievously at fault. 

Further, I press on him a fact already adverted to, that this in 
herent power to punish a merely defaulting witness is superseded 
whenever the State Legislatures provide a different remedy and do not 
retain the power. He admitsit. Now, what have the State Legisla 
tures done? One by one they have gone forward along the line of mit 
igating the severity of legal methods in this regard b making civil | 
judgments the means and measure of punishment. Iftheseveral States 
are jealous of the rights and interests of the citizens as against 
the exercise of irresponsible power by their judiciary, how much 
greater should be our hesitancy to confer such power on Federal tri- 
bunals? 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona. Inthe Territories the courts have no power 
to do it, and they will be forced to go to the Federal courts. 

_Mr. COBB, I am talking about States. You ought not to be a Tex 
ritory; you should be in better luck. 

_ Mr. SMITH, of Arizona. You mean that we should have no Ter- 
ritories. I agree with you about that. 

Mr. COBB. The reasoning here is obvious. It is upon the surface. | 
Iv is that proceedings in State courts by legislative direction, as I have | 
described, have been found by universal experience to be sufficient. 
And I repeat here, by way of emphasis, that wholesome legislation is | 
in the direction of the lessening, rather than the increment, of criminal 
enactments. Let us have all the law necessary to restrain the lawless | 
and protect the law-abiding, but I protest against the assumption o 
4 necessity which experience has not discovered. Put I wantto hurry | 
on. Iwill passas rapidly asI can. I fear that my friend from [Illinois 
[Mr. Payson] will be confirmed in the thought that I was insincere in 
my assurance to him. 

Mr. PAYSON. Do not hurry. The honr is nearly gone, anyway. 

Mr. COBB. Do not be uneasy; you will have time enough. 


matter of no —_ importance, at least to the people I have the honor 
to represent. have called attention to the fact that the first section 
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They have | t 


dragged men many miles from their homes on frivolous complaints, lave 


I wish | 


to show the operation of the law as you have framed it, and this is a | 


| contains an objectionable feature in allowing an unauthorized 
to execute process. 


se ft Norizea per } 








Now, let us see the operation of th bill if it shall become ala \ 
register or receiver 133 asubpeena. He may dosoin good faith and 
only at the instance of a party litigant « ! ) s own 
motion. The subp + is com ted 
tl i su g i 

three | v 
‘ > i ) c 
cit ns the « In l, t I ] 

) 13} s tog 5 , viti 

e e law l 2 3 1 } 

lento ] 4 I ‘ ( 
crime, for the co ha ! 

1 constrained to in 

Mark you, Mr. Speaker, it isnot n iry that I press tl 
ty of wrong-doing; it is sufficient that oppor ity a at 

exist in the terms of the law 

Let us pursue this line of thought a little further An indic ! 

und against the witness supposed to be in default; a capias i 

1 he is arrested, carried far away from h e and friends, and lodged 

the jail in default of bond; or it may be that before indictment | 

sted on warrant issued by a comm oner, forthe law would ec 
inly confer such power on commissione This is bad enough, | 
it is by no means all. 

The witness now becor a defendant in a criminal proceeding, 
put on trial in a court remote from his vicinage, before strange juro: 


and confronted by witnesses whose interest it is to convict him in orde 
to stistain the regularity of their conduct, if for no baser motive 
This is the picture; it is not overdrawn; and it takes ona darker hue 


when we remember that the men who will thus besubjected to annoy 
ance and punishment are the worthy poor 
‘ut the bill has another operation, evil in tendency, which I wil 


hastily notice 


ie third section not only prov l 


lictment of witnesses 
who fail to appear before the register or receiver, but also of those who 
il or refuse to testify. 
t us test tha 


ides for the in 


t alittle. A witness is before one of these officers. 
He is asked a question, which as a man of intelligence he knows to be 
mproper and which he should not be It may crim 
nate him togive an answe He refuses, and yet through ignorance of 
the law the register or receiver persists in his demand if the witness 
is persistent in refusal to testify, he is deemed recalcitrant and is sub 
ject to indictment, with no opportunity to have his rights fairly ex 
amined until he is arraigned for trial. His acquittal in the end is no 
recompense for the hardship to w He may 
be sustained by the ruling of an intelligent judge and discharged from 
the indictment, but he has been punished all the same. 

Mr. Speaker, I will n 


orced to answer. 


h he has been subjected 


further press these arguments. They could 


be greatly amplified and extended. I said in the outset to the gentle 
| man from I}linois [Mr. PAYson] that I was not quite sure that the 
amendment here proposed by me was the best. I incline to agree with 
colleague {|Mr. HE! I 3 to the power of Congress to give 
to theregisteror receiver the right to proceed ag: defaulting wit 
I ces 
rese officersare certainly invested by the bill with cial functions 
They may make an issue between contending parties, may hear ev 
dence, and determine rights 
They are pro hac vice judicial officers But the tleman from ! 
nois is quite confident in his opposition to the views of my colleagu 


' 


lle nay be right, but, if so, it in anomaly in the law, tosay the] 


But I do not care to go into vestivation of this matter, for the: 
son that it is not ex ped ent, ifconstitutional, to invest registers and re 
ceivers with power to punish. But why may not the aid of the Stat 
courts he invoked? 

Mr. PAYSON. Does the gentleman d en rat this p 

Mr. COBB I do. 

Mr. PAYSON. I ver, I t, | suse nearly a By ) lan 
that are left in the Union are(jin the Territories and, se d, because 
this is purely a Federal question, dealing only with pub properts 
belonging to the United Stat Che disposition o public lands 
being entirely under acts of Congress, the gq ns presented are pure 
Federal question . Also, for the further reason that Congress 
power whatever to confer npon a State court in uch cases jurisdiction 
which the State court would be bound to exercise. I submit thaty 
to the gentleman as a lawyer, and I ask him to state whether, in h 
opinion, Congress can confer powers upon a State « ourt in matters in 
volving only Federal questions, which the State court would be bound 


to exercise ? 

Mr. COBB. I think the gentleman is right about that. 

Mr. PAYSON. Then how can what the gentleman suggests be don: 

Mr. COBB. But Congress may invoke the aid of the State courts 
and if they consent to afford that aid—— 

Mr. PAYSON. But they can not be compelled to do it. 

Mr. COBB. Compulsion is not necessary. It is no new experime 
to call on State officials to aid in enforcing Federal laws. 


' 
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Every justice of the peace is now invested with the rights of a com- 
missioner to hear and determine criminal cases and hold men to hail! for 
the commission of criminal offenses against the United States. 

Mr. PAYSON. An ordinary State justice of the peace ? 

Mr. COBB. Yes, sir. Iask the distinguished gentleman from Texas 
| Mr. CULBERSON },. who has long served on the Judiciary Committee, if 
1 am not right. 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas 
and it never has been repealed 

Mr. COBB. Every justice of the peace is invested with power to hear 
und determine such cases. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. 

Mr. COBB. Yes, sir; it is so now. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. 

Mr. COBB. 
peace and the commissioner are put on the same footing and are invested 
with like authority to hear these cases and to hold the party to bail, if 


It isin the first judicial act passed, 


Is it so now’? 


Has it not been limited? 


No, sir; it has not been limited. The justice of the | 


| 
| 
| 








ot such lands antil Congress shall provide such laws as wil: give pat 
actual settlers for 160 acres of land, rnd to all purchasers in good fait} 


not exceeding 160 acres, and toall purchasers of lots in town site~, and | 


ing the remainder of said land to homestead entry and settlement’ — 


M Se CALL said: 
Mr. PRESIDENT: Theresolution which I have introduced is 0; 


| the dignity of the Senate and the proper assertion of its power 


| 
} 
| 
i 
j 
| 
| 


the necessity exists, to answer in the district court of the United States | 


for the offense charged against him. Yet, in the face of this law, which 
has existed since the first judiciary act was passed, we find that offend- 
ers or presumed offenders against the laws of the United States are car- 
ried past these authorized State officers that they may be brought be- 
fore commissioners at points distant from their homes. 

I have remarked on the tendency which the Federal courts have 
shown, since the war particularly, to seize power. This tendency may 
well excite apprehension and cause resistance to further encroachments. 
‘*Por if they do these things in a green tree, what shall be done in the 
dry?” 

My friend from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] has been kind enough 
to hand me a criticism or two made by Mr. Jefferson many years ago. 
In writing to a friend this great statesman says: 


The great objectof my fear is the Federal judiciary. That body, like gravity, 
ever acting with noiseless footand unalarming advance, gaining ground step by 
step and holding what it gains, is engulfing insidiously the special governments 
into the jaws of that which feeds them, The recent recall to first principles, 
however, by Colonel! Taylor, by yourself, and by Alexander Smith will, I hope, 
be heard and obeyed, and that a temporary check will be effected. Yet, be not 


weary of well-doing. Let the eye of vigilance never be closed. 

Again he says 

Our Government is now taking so steady a course as to show by what road it 
will pass to destruction; to wit, by consolidation first, and then corruption, its 
necessary consequence, The engine of consolidation will be the Federal judi 
clary; the two other branches the corrupting and corrupted instruments. 


And yet again 

I fear, dear sir, we are now in such another crisis, with this difference only, 
that the judiciary branch is alone and single-handed inthe present assaults on 
the Constitution, But its assauits are more sure and deadly, as from an agent 
seemingly passive and unassuming. May you and your contemporaries meet 
them with the same determination and effect as your father and his did the alien 
and sedition laws, and preserve inviolate a Constitution which, cherished in all 
its chastity and purity, will prove in the end a blessing to all the nations of the 
earth. 

These things were written without reference to the exercise of crim- 
inal jurisdiction by Federal courts. If they were true when Jefferson 
lived, how much more alarming do they become in the light of subse- 
quent events? 

The sage of Monticello was sagacious and far-seeing, but within the 
range of his prophetic vision there never came the scenes which have 
been enacted in these courts and before their subordinate officials in 
the last quarter of a century, scenes well calculated to remind us of 
Jeffreys and the bloody assize. 

The SPEAKER 
pired. 


The People’s Homes Taken for Florida Railroad Lands Under | 


(rant of May 17, 1856. 


SPEECH 


» 

WILKINSON GALL, 
OF FLORIDA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 

Friday, February 23, 1890. 


lhe Senate having under consideration the following resolution : 

‘Whereas the Florida Central and Peninsula Railroad Company claims the 
right to sell the alternate sections of land on the line of the railroad from Waldo 
to Tampa, Fla., under the act of Congress approved May 17,1856; and 

** Whereas the said grant was made to the State of Florida, subject to the dis- 
posal of the Legislature of the State of Florida; and 

“Whereas the Legislature of the State of Florida has never disposed of said 
land; and : 

** Whereas the State of Florida in 1868, by a joint resolution of her Legislature, 
declared to Congress that the State had not complied with the conditions of said 
act of Congress, and prayed for a new grant on conditions that excluded the 
Florida Railroad Conipany. from which the said Florida Central and Peninsula 
Railroad Company claims the right to said land: Therefore, 

“Be it resolved, That the Attorney-General of the United States be, and he is 
hereby, directed to institute such proceedings as will prevent any further sales 


HON. 


to be immediately considered and adopted. The House of ke, 
atives for the last ten years have passed bills of forfeiture a 
the duty of the Government to carry out the pledges of the tw 
cal parties in this country that lands that had been granted, t! 


| of the grant of which had not been complied with, should be 


and restored tothe public domain. In the case of this grant, if 

call it such, under the act of 1856, the last House of Representati\, 

a large majority, I think more than two-thirds or much lary 

that, perhaps three-fourths, I think, practically without any d 

vote at all, passed a bill alleging it to be the duty of the Gov 

to restore the land embraced in this reservation to entry and set! 
PATENTS FOR ACTUAL SETTLERS AND PURCHASERS, 


The Seuate, by section 8 of the bill of forfeiture passed last 
provided as follows, and the committee of conference of th: 
agreed to. it: 

Sec. 8. That all actual settlers on any of the public lands in the Stak 
ida, affected by the grants, who made actual! settlement on any of « 
after the time limited in the granting act for the construction of certa 
railway in said States, approved the 7th May, 1856, which lies adjacent 
part of the lines of railroad built under and in pursuance of the act of th 
of Florida entitled “‘An act to encourage a liberal system of internal 
ments in the State of Florida,” approved January 5, 1855, within the tiny 
by Congress in the granting act, and which were granted to any of said 
nies by the Legislature of the State of Florida in accordance with «a 
Congress, and are held by purchase in good faith from said companies 
fore the year 1866, are hereby confirmed to such purchasers: Provicd+ 
mortgage in pledge of said lands by any of said companies shall not ! 
ered as a sale for the purpose of this act. 


That provision of the act giving titles to actual settlers who had : 
tled upon this land after the expiration of time limited in the 


| Congress for the construction of the roads met the approval o! 


The time of the gentleman from Alabama has ex- | 


Houses of Congress, It left the remainder of the grant (if Cong had 
this power, which the House had repeatedly asserted and which the 
Senate here asserts) subject to disposal under the land laws of the | 
States, except in so far as a former act of Congress granted a patent | 
purchasers in good faith from the railroad companies claiming 
dlefiance of this action of the House of Representatives and of t 

tion of the Senate of the United States a railroad company, now 

as the Florida Central and Peninsular Railroad Company designated 
the resolution by this titie, but which, if the proceedings in th: 

court of the United States for the northern district of Florida 
suitof I. Wailes vs. The Florida Railroad and Navigation Com par 
contain the true statement of the case, is only the agent of cert 

vate parties, is proceeding to sell these public lands of the 
States claimed to be embraced within this grant, depriving th« 
settlers of their homes, frightening them into paying large » 
money, three, four, five dollars to the acre, as I am informed }) 

from them, and even higher prices. 











FLORIDA CENTRAL AND PENINSULAR BAILROAD COMPANY HAVE No ! 
TITLE. 
They have absolutely no right, or claim of right, or pretense « 
and it is one of the extraordinary cases where men are allowed to t 
possession in their own individual and personal interests of mi! 
acres of the public domain and the homes and improvements o! | 
people without even a shadow or pretense of a law either of C 


| or of the State to justify them in it. That is the fact in regard 


matter. No man can truthfally state even a plausible ground o! 
either in law or equity on the part of this railroad company, o: 
FE. N. Dickinson, or of the Florida Railroad Company, the chart« 
chise, and property of which were bought by him and his assoc 
1866 as a completed road, and by him assigned on certain term 
sonal advantage to him and his associates to a corporation formed 
the general incorporation law of the State of Florida in, I thi 
year 1880, or 1881, or 1882, and known as the Florida Railro 
Navigation Company. 
A FRAUD AND CKIME TO TAKE AWAY THE PEOPLE'S HOME- 

The deprivation of these people of their homes and their im 
ments upon these public lands, and of their right to tree homes 
the land laws, is a fraud and a criminal act under the laws 
United States, for which, under an honest and proper administ 
of the Government, the persons concerned in it would be pros 
yet it is going on, and I think about 550,000 acres of the pub! 
main, worth probably two millions of dollars, has been and is n 
ing appropriated to their own personal use by a few individua! 
are carrying on the business of selling the homes of the people ! 
sonal profit to themselves, 

I ask in the name of the people protection for their homes aii 
titles should be given to them, and that the perpetrators of 
wrongs shall be held to proper and just account under both tie 
and criminal laws of the United States. It is the duty of Congress " 
grant a title to every actual settler on these lands to 160 acres of !10 
and to every purchaser in good faith of a limited quantity of lan:! 
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oe 


to all owners of lots in town sites, thus giving repose and secum.y to 


titles and to every man’s home. 

It is equally a duty to hold the men who have been taking the 
money of the people from them on these false pretenses accountable for 
the wrong they have done to the people. Congress hasgiven them notice 
and the Secretary of the Interior and the State Legislature have given 
them notice that they had no title or right to this land, and that it was 
a part of the public domain and subject to the people’s right under the 
jand laws of the United States. 

Yet they have continued to sell the land, depriving the people of 
their homes on it, by some action of the Interior Department, or some 
of its clerks, under color of a reservation made by Mr. Schurz in 
1881, fifteen or sixteen years after the expiration of the ten years re- 
quired in the act for the completion of the line of railroad, and thirteen 
years after the State, by a joint resolution, had notified Congress that 
she had not complied with the conditions of the act and made no claim 
to it, notwithstanding the fact that the State had never by any uct of 
the Legislature made any disposition of the land under the act of 17th 
May, 1856. 

The act of Congress (R. 8S. 2449) is as follows: 

When lands have been, or may hereafter be, granted by any law of Congre 
to any of the several States and Territories, and where such law does not convey 
the fee-simple title of the lands or require patents to be issued therefor, the list 
of lands which have been, or may hereafter be, certified by the Commissioner 
of the General Land O tice under the seal of his office, either as originals or 
copies of the original deeds, shall be regarded as conveying the fee-simple of 
all the lands embraced in such lists that are of the character contemplated by 
such act of Congress and intended to be granted thereby; but when lands em 
braced in such lists are not of the character embraced by such acts of Concress 
and are not intended to be granted thereby. the lists, so far as these lands are 
concerned, shall be perfectly null and void, and no right, title, claim, or inter- 
est shall be conveyed thereby (10 Stats., 346; IS id., 175; R.S., 2449; House Mis- 
cellaneous Document, Forty-seventh Congress, second session, volume 16; Di- 
gest of Decisions.) 


“8 


This statute is very plain, and makes any certilicate by a Commis- 
sioner of land not embraced in an act of Congress and not intended to 
be granted thereby absolutely null and void. 


LAW GIVES FLORIDA CENTRAL AND PENINSULA RAILROAD COMPANY NO RIGHT. 


Let us inquire whether a grant of land to a State of alternate sections 


FAISE CLAIMS UNDER TWENTY-FIRST SECTION INTERNAL-IMPROVEMENT 


Nor is that all The only pretense of a cl 


grant was that under the twenty-first se internal improve 

ment act of the State of Florida it had been declared that the railroad 
companies which, under lin pursuance of its 
n the act, should 


the right to the land. 


1im which is made to this 


n of the 


the authority of that act ar 
provisions, should complete the lines of r yad ind 
have (the ‘ting the selection of it 
See twenty-first section in appe 

This internal-improvementac 


ated 
governor dire 


lix 






served its purpose. and in 1866 and 186s 


| and 1869 the railroads that were constructed under it, for parts of the 
’ 


lines were sold as completed roads, and the remainder of the lands of 
the State have, by various legislative acts, heen disposed of for oth 
purposes, disconnected with and entirely different from the constru: 

tion of these lines of road, so that, in effect, the object of the trust wa 
declared by the Legislature to be ended. 

So that if the trust created under the act of the State Legislature o 
1855 remains in existence it is a trust without an object, and certainly 
without any connection with the construction of this line of railroad from 
Waldo to Tampa, or from Chattahoochee to Pensacola, all the land 
embraced in that trust and all the means created by it having been 
conveyed and appropriated by the Legislature to other and different 
objects. To the end that this may be understood, I here state that the 
State of Florida had granted to her by acts of Congress, as follows: | 
1845, on her admission into the Union, 500,000 acres of land for int 
nal improvements. In 1850 ‘‘the swamp and overflowed lands r 
dered thereby unfit for cultivation, to pay the expense of levees, ditc! 
and.drains’’ to make the swamp and overflowed land dry and 
cultivation. 

Under this act of 


1850 about 11,000,000 acres ont of the 37,000,000 


| acres in the State were patented to the State under the contirmatory act 


along a line of road required to be disposed of by the Legislature of | 


the State for the construction of a line of railroad only as such railroad 
shall be actually built, and that the entire line of road shall be built 
and completed in ten years from the date of the act, where the Legisla- 
ture had not disposed of the grant, where no location of the line of road 
was made in the lifetime of the grant, so-as to fix the locality or place of 
the alternate sections, where the Legislature of the State not only failed 
to dispose of it, but by an act of Legislature declared that the State had 
not complied with the conditions of the grant, and asked for a new grant 
on new conditions—let us inquire whether a certification of lists of land 
twenty years after the expiration of the grant, and after its surrender by 


granted it, is embraced in the act and intended to be granted by the act 
which prescribes these conditions as necessary to the validity of the grant, 
and we see at once how entirely and absolutely void is the title claimed 
to be given by the persons representing themselves as a railroad com- 
pany owning this grant, and how absolutely void is any certification 
of lists of land to them. We may begin, then, to form some idea of 
the wrong and iniquity of these persons in taking great sums of money 
from the people and giving them a worthless quit-claim deed to this 
land, 
NO GRANT FROM WALDO TO TAMPA. 


Mr. President, on the 17th May, 1856, an act was approved granting 


of 1857; thus making 11,500,000 acres of land, or about that quantity 
In 1855 the State Legislature enacted an ‘‘act to encourage a liberal 
system of internal improvements.’’ The act will be found at the close 
of thisspeech. It conveyed to the trustees of internal improvement the 
500,000 acres of internal-improvement Jand then remaining unsold and 
all the swamp and overflowed land granted to the State by the act of 
1850, ; 

The trustees were the governor, comptroller, treasurer, attorney-g 
eral, and register, and their successors ex officio trustees. The objects 
and powers of the trust were to sell the lands and apply the proceeds to 
the payment of the interest on certain and limited amounts of bonds of 
such companies as should accept the benefits of the act and build cer- 
tain lines of railroad or parts of the lines designated in theact. Th 
lines of railroad were ‘‘a line of railroad from Pensacola, or Escambia 
Bay, to Jacksonville, on the St. John’s River,’’ and a line of railroad 
from Fernandina to Tampa Bay, with an extension to Cedar Keys, 
Fla. It will be noted here that the land proposed to be granted to the 


a} 
el- 


’ : | State in the act of May 17, 1856, is no part of the land conveyed to 
the Legislature to a company or person to whom the Legislature has not | 


the trustees by the act of January 5, 1855. Atthis time the act of Con 
gress of May 17, 1856, had not been passed. 


But by the twenty-first section of the act of the State Legislature of 


| January 5, 1855, it was provided thatif Congress should thereafter grant 


to the States of Florida and Alabama the alternate sections upon lines | 


of railroad which were to be constructed in those States, the lines of 


railroad in Florida designated by the act being from Pensacola to Jack- 
sonville and from Fernandina to Tampa Bay. The third section of that 
act provides: 


Sec. 3. That the said lands perety granted to the said State shall be subject 
to the disposal of the Legislature thereof for the purposes aforesaid, and no 


other. 
(The entire act of 1856 will be found at the end of this speech. ) 
In 1859, on the third of November, there is a letter from the governor 


the office of the Commissioner of Public Lands, notifying the Depart 

ment that the State of Florida had not disposed of this land, and that re- 
mains true today. There has never been a disposal of this land by the 
State of Florida as required by the act, and here is the official notifica- 


lands to the State in aid of these lines of railroad the companies build- 
ing the lines of railroad under the provisious cf that act should have 
the benefit of them, and the governor should direct thg lands to be se- 
lected for them. 

The Florida Railroad Company was authorized under its amended 
charter to build a railroad from Fernandina to Tampa and Cedar Key 
and accepted the provisions of the act from Fernandina to Cedar Key 
and afterwards claimed to accept it from Fernandina to Tampa Bay 

The Florida, Atlantic and Central Railroad Company accepted the 
provisions of the act from Jacksonville to Pensacola or Escambia Bay. 


| The Pensacola and Georgia Railroad Company accepted the act fro 


Tallahassee to Jacksonville, and from Tallahassee to Pensacola, thu 
cavering the same line as the Florida, Atlantic and Central Railroad 


Company. 


The Pensacola and Georgia Railroad Company constructed the road 
from Tallahassee and Quincy to Lake City and met the Florida, At 
lantic and Central Railroad irom Jacksonville at Lake City. Neithe: 


J {| company ever built any other part of the line westward to Pensacola 
of the State of Florida, M. S. Perry, to be found upon the records of | 


tion of the governor, which I will print in these remarks, to the Secre- | 


tary ot the Interior, declaring that there could be no location, nor ac- 
ceptance, nor selection by the governor of the State of the alternate sec- 
tions, because the Legislature of the State had not disposed of it under 
the act of Congress, There could be no grant and no right vested in 
any one without the previous action of the Legislature of the State. 
But the Legislature of the State in 1868, following up this letter of the 
governor declaring that the State had not disposed of it, by a joint res- 
olution in the form of law, notified the Government of the United States 
that the State had not complied with the granting act, and did not 
claim this grant of land. 





road from Iernan 


any other part of that e to 


The Florida Railroad Company constructed the 
dina to Cedar Keys and never built 
Tampa. 

Al} these paris of the lines were built before 1861 

In 1866 and 1869 all of these rail: 
under the powers of the act creating the trust (as they all 
completed roads, the act only authorizing tnem to 
tion. 

In 1859 the governor informed the Legislature and officially notified 
the Commissioner of the Land Office that the State Legislature had 
not disposed of the land granted in the act of May 17, 1856, to any of 
the railroad companies, and that no certification of selections could b 


ads were sold byt istees 
ea) as 


| after co ople 


made. The governor also informed the Legislature that the Florida 
Railroad Company had not accepted the act for the line between Waldo 
and Tampa; and also that the Florida Railroad Company was not 


| building the road from Waldoto Tampa. The Legislature of 1969c! 
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tered another railroad company to buildt he line from Waldo to Tampa, 
and granted to this company, namely, the Peninsular Railroad Com- 
pany, the benefits of the internal-improvementact. Neitherthe Florida 
Railroad Company nor the Peninsular Kailroad Company built the line 
or any part of it from Waldo to Tampa 

Edwin N. Dickinson and associates purchased, in 1856, at trustees’ 
sale, the Florida Railroad franchises as a completed railroad running 
from Fernandina to Cedar Keys 


LEGISLATURE IN 1868 DENII uf Gh 


In 1868 the Florida Legislature, by a joint resolution, declared that 
the State had not complied with the conditions of the act and prayed 
Congress to make a new grant on condition that none of the railroads 
chartered before the war should have any benelit from the grant 

This joint resolution bas two aspects, one as a disclaimer of any right 
or claim to the grant; second, as a refusal to dispose of it for the benefit 
of the Florida Railroad Company which had then been newly organized 
for two years. 

In 1870-71, the railroads having all been sold as completed railroads, 


the Legislature passed ‘‘An act to perfect the public works of the | 


State,’’ granting money bonds instead of lands. 
Mr. President, here is a joint resolution of the Legislature of the Stat« 


of Florida of 1889, containing recitals which I will not read, but will, | 


if there shall be no objection, print with these remarks—a joint resolu- 
tion of the Legislature of Florida which did not becomea law, but which 


received the vote of a majority of both houses of the Legislature and is | 


an expression of opinion on the part of the people of that State and of 
their Legislature of the facts in regard to this matter. It recites the 
facts which are apparent from the records and laws of theState. This 
resolution alleges and sets forth that the State Legislature has never 
disposed of this land; that they refused to dispose of it; that they no- 
tified the Congress of the United States in 1868 that they had not com- 


plied with the conditions of the grant and that they made no claim to | 


it, and asked Congress to dispose of it upon conditions which excluded 
all companies chartered previous to that time. 
(See joint resolutions in appendix. ) 


HISTORY OF THIS WRONG ON THE PEOPLI! 


Mr. President, following this story along by which to-day the homes 
of the people in Florida over a large area of the very best portion of 
the State are being appropriated, not for the construction of railroads, 
but, as appears by the records of the circuit court of the United States 
at Jacksonville, solely in the interest of the personal fortunes of two 
or three or four individuals who have no shadow of right, title, or 
claim under the terms of any law either of Congress or the State of 
Florida—following this narration of facts, commencing in 1855 and 
ending in 1869, the roads which were authorized to be built under the 
internal-improvements act of 1855, which were none of them con- 
structed except in part and were all sold as completed roads, and their 
connection with this statute which is the only statute that ever made 
any mention whatever of this grant of land contained in the act of 
Congress of the 17th of May, 1856, ceased and the statute became in- 
operative and no longer had .or could have any connection whatever 
with this railroad or with any other. 

I said this was the only statute of the State which ever made any 
mention of this grant. There is a statute which disposes of so much 
of this grant as lies between Pensacola and the Alabama and Florida 


boundary line, in the direction of Montgomery, to the Florida and Ala- | 


bama Railroad Company, but this has no relation to the subject, ex- 
cept that it emphasizes the failure and refusal of the Legislature to 
dispose of the grant from Pensacola to Jacksonville and from Fernan- 
dina to Tampa. 

Nor is that all. The Florida Railroad was sold in 1866 as a com- 
pleted road and was bought by Mr. E. N. Dickinson, a person of great 
distinction in this country, a resident of New York, as a completed 
road terminating at Cedar Keys, and the Legislature of the State granted 
the right to the new company (see the act in appendix) to build a line 
of road from Waldo, the present point of connection, to Tampa Bay, 
and limited them to a certain time for the completion of that road. 

That time expired; the limit was again extended and expired, and 
no road was ever built. Thus for a series of years this matter stood, 
the lands embraced in this alleged grant never having been mentioned 
or disposed of in any shape, manner, or form by one word, syllable, 
or reference in any law of any description whatever, the joint resolu- 
tion of the State passed in 1868 declaring that the State had not com- 
plied with any of the conditions of the grant and made no claim to it, 
and with no other legislation whatever except the acts of the Legisla- 
ture which disposed of all the land of the trust created by the internal- 
improvement act of 1855 to other and entirely different routes and com- 
panies. 


Not only the joint resolution of the Legislature declaring that the 


State had not complied with the conditions of the act of May 17, 1856, 
and asking a new grant on condition that none of the railroad com- 
panies chartered before the war should have the benefit of the new 
grant, but the history of the sale of all these railroads as completed 
roads, and the retirement of their bonds guarantied as to interest by the 
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internal-improvement fund, which was the swamp and overflowe, 
grant of 1850, and 500,000 acres o) internal improvement | 
the pussage of the act to perfect the public works of the Stat 
ing the money bonds of the State to the purchasers of the Pensa 
| Georgia Railroad, under the name of the Jacksonville, Pensa 
Mobile Railroad Company, and to the new Florida Railroad ( 
| or any other company which should build a railroad to Ta 
prove, beyond a possible doubt, that the Florida Railroad ¢ 
never had a claim or right to the grant of May 17, 1856, from | 
to Tampa, and that the Legislature of the State never disposed 
land from that day to this to this company or to any other « 
CLAIM Cf TITLE UNDER ME. FE. N. DICKINSON. 

The claim of title of Mr. Dickinson and associates, and of the A 
and West India Transit Company, and of the Florida Railwa 
gation Company, and of the Florida Central and Peninsular 
Company, all these being the names at different times of { 
| company, and all claiming through Mr. Dickinson’s purchase of 
Florida Railroad from Fernandina to Cedar Keys as a complete: 
| and by assignment from him, rests on an absolute fiction and | 
single fact to support it, but is contradicted by the laws, the 1 
and the public history of the State. 
| ‘This road having been bought as the property of this pers 
franchise of a completed road, with the right, under its charter, to 
| a road to Tampa, not as a part of the internal-improvement act, n 
| a road having any kind of aid or subsidy in land from the State, not g 
the beneficiary of the grant to the State under the disposal of the Ley 
| lature, but having a mere charter right to go to Tampa, in 188], thi; 
| teen years after the Legislature of the State had declared to Congres 
| that they made no claim whatever to this land, and had complied wit 
| none of theconditions of the act, and thirteen years after the Legislature 

had refused to dispose of the land to the new company, this company ap 
| peared in the Interior Department and obtained a reservation. U: 





| Mr. Secretary Chandler this was refused, he acting in conformity wit 
| the joint resolution of the State Legislature in surrendering thi 
| and declaring that it made no claim to it,and asking for a new gran 
| upon different conditions; but Mr. Secretary Schurz, without anthor- 
| ity of law, in defiance of the action of the State of Florida declining 
to make claim to this grant and stating that the State had not complied 






called the successor of the Florida Railroad Company. We have seen 
| that the Florida Railroad Company had been sold as a completed road | 
| Cedar Keys, and theinternal-improvement act had at that time ceased 
| be operative because of the disposal of a}l the lands forother and differen! 
| purposes, and that the only possible connection between the old Florida 
| Railroad Company and this grant under the act of May 17, 1856, wa: 
| that the twenty-first section of the internal-improvement act provided 
| that the companies which should build the lines of road designated in 
that act, and under the authority of that act, should, under the direc- 
tion of the governor, have the right to the land which Congress shou! 
thereafter grant; and the fact that the old Florida Railroad Compa 
had built under that act a road from Fernandina to Cedar Keys, not t 
Tampa, and had claimed the right to accept the provisions of the a 
and build the road to Tampa in 1856, 1857, and in 1858, and had claim: 
to have graded a part of the line, namely, from Waldo to Ocala, 40 n 
| only before the war. 


FACTS WHICH PROTECT PEOPLE's RIGHTS. 


But just there came in thediffiiculty. The governor of the Stat: 

| cially informed the Legislature in 1858-’59 that the Florida ha 
Company had not accepted the provisions of the internal-improvemen' 
act of 1855, and was not building a railroad to Tampa. The Lezis'a 
ture of Florida, in pursuance of the governor’s recommendation enact 
a statute chartering another and different railroad company, aud vv! 
| to this railroad company, and not to the Florida Railroad Comp! 
right to accept the provisions of this act and to have the benefits: 
internal-improvement act from Waldo to Tampa. 
| Thus the Florida Railroad Company was left without the rig! 
| benefits even of the internal-improvement act from Waldo to | 
| Another difficulty was that neither the Florida Railroad Com) 

nor the Peninsular Railroad Company ever constructed any part 
| railroad from Waldo to Tampa nor even located any line of | 
| under the authority of a disposal by the Legislature to either 
ef the grant of May 17, 1856. 

The Florida Railroad Company did survey a line to Tampa u 
general charter, but, as we have seen, without being recognized 
vovernor or the State Legislature as the beneficiary of the inte! 
| provement act, which the Legislature and the governor had ¢ 
refused to allow. 

Even if it had been such beneficiary of the internal-improvem: 
we have seen that the granting act of 17th May, 1856, required « 
of the Legislature disposing of this grant and authorizing the lo 
of the line and building of the road, and the governor, in 1855, 10 
the Legislature and informs the Commissioner of Public Lands t! 
| such disposal had been made, and the laws of the State inform 
informed the Interior Department that no such law exists or e' 
| isted. 




















The laws of the State further inform us that if the internal-improve- 
ment act enacted two years before the act of 17th May, 1856, had dis- 
posed of the grant of May 17, 1856, and if the old Florida Railroad 
Company or the new Florida Railroad Company had acquired any rights 
under this act of 1855 to the line from Waldo to Tampa, none of whic! 
propositions are true, yet the fact that the internal-improvement act 
ceased to operate and was virtually repealed by the saleof all the roads 
as completed roads and by the appropriation by the Legislature of all 
the land conveyed to that trust for other and different lines of railroad 
would have prevented the purchasers of the Florida Railroad from 
Fernandina to Cedar Keys from acquiring any rights under the inter 
pal-imps»»vement act of any kind whatever. 

If the Florida Railroad had never been sold and was still alive unde: 
its former charter, with all its rights, it would not have even a pretense 
of a right to the land granted by the act of Congress of May 17, 145 
first, because the Legislature of the State not only never disposed of th 
land to it, but, secondly, because the Legislature expressly refused to 
dispose of the land by incorporating another company in 1858-’59 on 
the express ground that the Florida Railroad Company had no right to 
the benefits of the internal-improvement act of 1855, and had not ac 
cepted the same, and was not building the road, and further because 
if the Florida Railroad Company was alive to-day the internal-improve 
ment act having ceased to be operative and all the objects of the trust 
having been abandoned, and the trustees become merely ‘* naked trust- 
ees,’’ without any beneficial uses, and the State, the beneficiary of the 
trust, having asserted its power to dispose of the internal improvement 


and the swamp and overflowed lands, these being all the lands conveyed 





in the trust, there could be nothing derived froin that act by the Florida | 


Railroad Company i! it were alive to-day. 

These observations all apply with equal force to the part of this grant 
which lies between Chattahoochee on the Apalachicola River and Pen- 
sacola in West Florida, the claims of right being equally bare-faced and 
fraudulent in every possible view of law or equity or common sense 
There are some facts which distinguish this part of the grant from that 
part which lies between Waldo and Tampa, which will be the subject 
of separate consideration. 

The message of Governor M.S. Perry in 1858-59 and the act of the 
Legislature of February 1858-59, denying the right of the Florida Rail- 
road Company to the beneiitsof theinternal-improvement fandand char- 
tering the Florida Peninsular Railroad Company and granting the bene- 
fits of the act of 1855 to this company, and the actsof the Legislature 
appropriating the land to other objects and creating a new system of 
internal improvements, under the title of ‘‘An act to perfect the publi 
works of the State,’’ will be found at the close of this speech. 


ARGUMENT VERY PLAIN, 


The argument is very plain. 

First. The granting act of May 17, 1855, required the Legislature 
to dispose of the lands before the inception even of a right could take 
effect. 

Second, The Legislature did not dispose of the land so far as that part 
of the grant lying between Waldo and Tampa is concerned, and ha 
not disposed of it even to this day. 

Third. The grant was of alternate sections within 6 miles on either 
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West India Transit Company, two years after the purchase, by an 
the Legislature, after discla ng any right to the nt under the: 
of 1850, urged Congress to ike a w grant <« t ( lition th 
none of the companies (Florida Railroad ¢ ipany i 1uded) chartere 
before the war should have any rigbt I eran 
Here is the letter f v t that tl 
had not authori La é @ i a rig 
have here the letter o! ver Pert i] and the act of the ] 
islature of the State exp: ly notilving the G in if the United 
States and the Comm ioner Oi the Genel ] i t th Sf 
|} of Florida had not even commenced to v t i { Ly grante 
| because her Legislata iz disp Lo 1 

that there could be no right vested in any 

son except through the disposal of the grant 

are the terms o { he grant¢ ré i 

disposal by the ] atu 

in 1868, after t en years lim e enti 
had expired, the State again notifies the Congress of the United Sta 
and the executive department by a joint re ition t she had n 
complied with any of the conditions of the grant, which must be he 
to refer to the fact that she had not even made a‘ il of it to ar 
railroad company. And yet, with these fact:ofr in her laws and 
giving notice to all persons that under the authority of the Legis! 
the State there has never been a beneficiary of this wnt designa 
that the grant expired without the construction of any rai road: 1 
the road of the railroad company under which these peo pretended 
claim was sold asa completed road terminating at Cedar Keys 
unless it had been a completed road in the sense of tue law thers 

| no authority to sell it, because the terms of the int improveme! 
act are that after the completion of t! everal lines of road m« 
tioned in this act the trustees may seize and sell; therefore, if it had 
not been completed at that time, there could have been authority to 
se}] 

After purchasing a completed road, which unquestionably meant a 
road that had no franchise to go any farther, because if it had a righ 
to go farther it could not be a completed road—after purchasing th 
completed road the purchaser appeared in the Interior Department 


fourteen years afterwards and after Mr. Chandler had « 
to settlement by the people of the 


ned the land 
ids had been 


country; after ra 


built by private capital under other inducements fu hed by tl 
State paralleling almost and penetrating this same s n of countt 
years after the grant had expired and alter the Legislature of the State 
had notified the Commissioner of Public Lands, in 1359, that the Leg 
| lature of the State had failed to make any disposa) of it; afte: 
| Legislature, in 1868, had by law enacted that none of the conditio 
had been complied with, and t! fore asked Congress to make a 


side of a line of railway required to be actually built before any right | 


to the alternate sections could be acquired under this act. 

Fourth. There must have been a location of a line a3 the bene- 
ficiary of the grant before there could be even an incipient right ac 
= under the act to the alternate sections of land along the line of 
road. 


Until the Legislature disposed of the land and authorized the location 


of a line of road as the beneficiary of the grant, no rights could attach | 


toany particular land, namely, to the alternate sections of land along a 
line of railroad not authorized to be located or built by the Legis!a- 
ture as the beneficiary of the grant. 

This must be done during the lifetime of the grant aud not after the 


grant upon a condition which excluded the Florida Railro: 


from having any right or interest whatever in it; with th 
record here, of record in the laws of the h J 





state wh 


p? 
record in the declaration of a majority of the members of both he 

of the Legislature, in 1889, of record in the fact it the statute ol 
State to-day contains no word, no syllable, no reference to a grant < 
the benefits of the act of the 17th of May, 1356, to the Florida Railroad 
Company, the alleged predecessor in the grant of this Atlantic and 


lroad was sol 


India Transit Company, with the fact that the Florida k 
} ~* 


| as a completed road by the authority of the trustees of t nte 
improvement fund and bought as a completed road, t e persons ¢ 
the right to sell, and are selling, and have been r vast 
| tities of this land, to the amount probably of fr eto two! 
doilars of money extorted from the labor of the pe Florida a 
the citizens of the United States, for that which th vernment a 
the law has given tothem for free homes for themsel ve d their 
and children. Is there any language which can ad stely de 
the enormity of this offense? Is there any puuishi too gr 
these acts: this business of selling the homes of | 


Legislature has declared its failure to comply with the conditions of the | 


granting act. 
Fifteen years after the purchase of the Florida Railroad these per- 
sons, the purchasers of the old Florida Railroad as a completed road 


from Fernandina to Cedar Keys, appeared in the Interior Department | 


under the name of the Atlantic and West India Transit Company, suc- 
cessor of the Florida Railroad Company, and obtained this reservation; 
and what then? 
their franchise, the franchise being the purchase of a completed road, 
and the record shows that the Legislature of the State had in 1859 de- 
clared that the Florida railroad which they bought as acompleted road 
had no right, title, or interest in this grant. They had none of the 


They claim a right to complete this road as a part of | 


rights, under the internal-improvement act, to the line from Waldo to | 


Tampa, so that, even if that act had been in existence, they could have 
bought nothing, because the Florida Railroad Company, whose fran- 
chise they bought, had been declared by the Legislature of the State to 
have no right, title, interest, or claim whatever under the old internal- 
improvement act to the line from Waldo to Tampa; and, further, be- 


cause the Legislature of the State, so far from disposing of the land to | 
the New Florida Railroad Company, subsequently the Atlantic and 


lic laws, have been guarantied to them, and taki 
children the comforts of life 


NO JUSTIFICATION F . s : A | 
How is it that such a fraud can be perpetrated »w is it 
representing the State and the people h tha h tl} 
the National Government, wecan not take at { 
from enriching themselves by selling the } 
extorting from them years of teil for that { 
law openly and palpably denies them a right to 


Mr. President, I challenge denial and answer of t 


willrepeatthem. I will print the actofthe 17 I 185 
contains these words: 

sat the said lands hereby granted to the said Sate 
disposal of the Legislature ther of f rthe p rp [cS A i ‘ i 

I will not read the provisions of this law of 17th of May, 1256 
provides that this entire line of railroad shall be completed in 
That raises a subject of contention in reierence to the « min t 
| Schulenberg vs. Harriman case. The point | make is that the law 


quired the Legislature to dispose of the land i 


granted, and there cou! 
be no beneficial interest or right acquired except through an act of the 
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Legislature; and in 1869 the governor of the State of Florida, M.S. | the State had not complied with any of the provisions of the ac; , 
Perry, in bis letter states as follows: | the terms of the act which said that after ten years expired th 
The Legislature bas as yet made no further disposition of the lands inuring | should be prohibite’ from any sale of the land. | 


to this State under the Cougressional act of May 17, 1856. 

The *‘ further disposition ’’ meaning that the Legislature had disposed 
of the partof the grant between Pensacola and the Alabamaand Florida 
boundary line in the direction of Montgomery, to the Pensacola and | 
Montgomery Railroad Company, I think was its title, and ‘‘ no farther 
disposition had been made.’’ 


PEOPLE MUST PAY MR. WAILES AND OTHERS $404,009, 

The decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, in 
man vs. Shaleiman, does not touch this case, because this is a cas 
the Legislature of the State not only did not dispose of the lan 
| where, alter the grant had expired, they notified the Congress 
~ sy ae a : United States that they did not claim it. Here stands this pur 

This is an official fact, and if it be not true, or if there has been a | of this completed road, doing what? Transferring to this co 
disposal by the Legislature since, the laws of the State of Florida will | orvanized in 1882 or 1883, this grant to the State of Florida of th 
show it. [ aver there has been none for the Jand from Waldo to Tampa. | of May, 1856, and under that assumed title more than a million 
What follows? Does it not follow that this land beyond even a possi- | jars have been extorted from the people. Here is this record 
ble doubt is and has always been puolic land, the grant having expired | [yited States cireuit court. Mr. 8. I. Wailes swore that they 
in 1868, the State having not only not disposed of it in the mean time, | to give him 81,000 acres of this land valued at $3 an acre ($24: 


but having notified Congress that she had not complied with any of the | for what? For obtaining from the Interior Department this 5: 


conditions of the granting act and asked Congress to dispose of it in a | tion for services as a lobbyist here in Washington City (see « 
new grant? Following that, in 1866 and 1869, all the railroads under es 


sia ehaienineatathah aia POEL A LTT I 


i | terna) i : id iated peel from the record in the appendix), and yet the act of Congress rev, : 
: the internal-improvement act were sold as completed roads. — that the land should be disposed of by the Legislature only for 
= heir new franchises were disconnected with the internal- improve- 


For the construction of the specified line of road, and only as th i 
was actually built. Was it constructing a line of road to give a 
ington lobbyist 81,000 acres of valuable land at $3 an acre? 
Another 83,900 acres of it is testified by him to have been d 
of by the persons (E. N. Dickinson and others) holding under 1 
signment from the purchaser of the old Florida road, 87,000 acr 
to pay the taxes on the completed road. Here is $404,009 in on 
ment paid by the people of Florida, not for building a railroad, | 
the personal benefit of individuals. 
I here insert an extract from my speech of January 14, 1890 
PERSONAL INTERESTS ACQUIRED OUT OF THE PUBLIC LANDS. 
Let us make a summary of the individual and personal interests in t! 
lections of swamp and overflowed lands, and of land claimed under this 
of May 17, 1856 (on the ground that it is for constructing railroads), asa 
from official papers on ee 
S. I. Wailes, 1881- : 4 
Indemnity certificates maiench for services....... 7 
Sold S. I, Wailes, on his account as State agent at W ashington i in ad- 
justing land ; 
1881-82, Entered by 8 
of April 15, 1878... : 
Certificate No. 1, being 20 pe r ce ent. of whole ai nount, for recove ring 
same under his contract with trustees... hide “Guacdbitepsqecthiewecs 


ment act, relieved from its obligations and unaided by its provisions, 
excepting only a : lie n for 1 per cent. annually for their old first-mort- 
gage bonds remaining unpaid, with otherand different inducements in 
the shape of money bonds instead of land subsidies for the construction 
of the roads. Under all these acts the roads failed to be constructed. 
In 1882 the purchasers of the old Florida Railroad and ot the Florida, 
Atlantic and Central Railroad and of the Pensacola and Georgia Rail- 
road organized under the general incorporation law of the State under 
the name of the Florida Railroad and Navigation Company, and had 
transferred to it by the purchase of the charter of the old Florida Rail- 
road an assumed right to the grant of land made by the act of Congress 
of the 17th of May, 1856, which the State had declared she had never 
disposed of, which her laws show she had never disposed of, which her 
resolution of 1868 affirmed she, had never disposed of, which her laws 
show had never been granted by the State, with notice in the public 
laws of the fact that the State had repealed the provisions of the in- 
ternal-improvement act of 1855. 

Mr. President, the facts may be bricfly stated thus: Here is an ap- 
propriation of a large part of the public land in Florida by virtue of an 
order of reservation obtained from the Interior Department in defiance 
of the action of Congress, in defiance of the letter of the governorof the 
State and the laws of the Stateof Florida, a reservation obtained in the 
Department here by a few persons, strangers, non-residents, not be- 
longing to the people of Florida, and they proceed to levy a tax of from 
one to three or four million dollars upon the labor of the people of 
Mlorida and of the people of the United States as a condition of the oc- | , Uz0, aie W . 

am . ae : ; signe< 2 ailes for services... 
cupancy of this land of the United States which has been by the laws | ‘po sir, Wailes, $25,810.36, in land... 
of the United States given to the people for free homes. There is a | April 23. Mr. Wales, for services ...... 0... sscscssve sbceddlvapetontie 
letter of Mr. Teller on this subject, notifying those people that they ; a “ 
bought subject to ‘he action of the Interior Department, and that this IRONS ers semetenennenecoraniecioneees sign cpetbesnnsie m-cxeepetbn onmeToonienes sien saves - 
, ; ; a ~~ In addition to this I estimate that under his is eoutenst for 2 cents an a 
company had no right to sell, and that they took their land under the | 4) selections 7,000,000 acres have been and will be selected, making 2! 
penalty or the menace of a loss of it by the action of Congress or the | acres of land and $149,000, In addition, Charles Pomeroy, clerk and a 
futare action of the Interior Department. Soper anne eeeeeneees wae: 


acres for making selections ; making 253,000 acres of land and anestimated s 
of $140,000 paid and to be paid and dependent on the validity of selecti: 





Nov. 1, 1881, Eight per cent. of patents...... ammetiod eben } 2 
OE By BO, onsces ccctescnece ‘ adnattncebins ‘ i 7 ene x 


May 31. Indemnity certificates taapt S. 1. Wailes, agent at Wash- 
ington .. 90900060 000006 soeneseen cee: enced ee seseees coocngoeees 1,¢ 





ee 
~ 1 





A CRIME UNDER THE LAWA, 
Notwithstanding that, these individuals have, in violation of the crim- 


vi 








2 . : ‘ 
: inal laws of the United States, been allowed to proceed and to sell to | and aaswampand overflowed and thereby rendered unfitfor cultivation. 
4 these people their homes upon this land—in some cases to corporations, since 1850 was swamp and overflowed and rendered thereby unfit for « 
; in other cases individuals and speculators, in others compelling the peo- ane then. lial inital iilh elaaittinatiitalt idhaene Gan, 
y.3 ple who are there applying for homes under the homestead law to pay aenenienl Siekocnendh dalnemaeiicaneaiios abaaier me naan sansene de 
3 to them large prices. ‘They had to forfeit their improvements or to bor- | ent on these selections being made valid. 
i row money at high and confiscatory rates of interest. These persons am us now add to this the private and personal a < a few me 
. purchased the franchise of the old Florida road as a completed road, ——— to the State under the act of May 17, 1856, for the construc 
re paying for it thesum of three handred and some thousand dollars which | Mr.S. 1 Wailes, owampand evesigwed lands, 214,909.31 acres pam : 
‘ wus invested in the old bonds of the road, the first-mortgage bonds as ACTe ...... Se Coneeeassevecsens . al4 
' they were called, at 20 cents on the dollar, a nominal consideration. comet ee oe ee for a railroad between Waldo and Tampa, é 
. These purchasers of this old Florida completed road acquired no right | 83,000 acres, valued at *3 per acre. * cannon apie 21 
. is we have seen, because the Florida Railroad Company never had been ; 
the grantee from the State. I challenge the production of any act of : 
the State of Florida that gave to the Florida Railroad Company any | Waiiles...................-sccsscesesssesnenerneeenenenseveersesnnenes 6 


benefiis whatever in this land grant of the 17th of May, 1856, from | Joh eee of New York, 85,000 acres, $3 per acre........ eee os = , 
Waldo to Tampa, or inany other part of it. The purchasers of this com- Béwin N. Dickinesn,esq.; S0/600 nares, at SS por acre - : 


es y Y o ” $ 1 At 
pleted road, to whom the Legislature had never granted any right in een Oe ee qunet agent othe ennai a 
these lands, who the Legislature had declared were not even e ntitled to | have $300,000 private and personal interest in that obsolete grantin West I’! 


the benefits of the internal-improvement act from Waldo to Tampa, | We find $2,203,909. If we add to this 450,000 acres of land, valued at $45 


. . oaniand mam » in aad . % : me am the Pensacola and Atlantic Railroad Company, assignees, the amount 
but had organized another company years before the war in 1859, and $2,659,000 antagonistic to the people having free homes upon it, intere=' 
given to it the benefits of the internal-improvement act; these pur- | withdrawing it from the laws wrielahs dedicate it to the people for free 
chasers of the old Florida Railroad charter, a completed road, sold by the se ovat sedan nee a to = Se mesveiaens tous Hee labor 

ee te ah anal + ee pir ; - ss oo people on this land for making the public lands a grant to the eand | 
trustees as a completed road, sold under a provision of the law that venting the people from owning te genet improvements, and fro 
they should not and had no power tosell until after the completion of | quiring free homes under the land laws of the United States, and, instea:! « 


the line of road indicated in the act; these purchasers set up a claim yada for the use of citizens of the State, making it subject to be = 

in the Interior Department, not before any court of law, to these lands, Saivaned célantined the Uelted Ghaten on the condition of tea cocupancy and « 
and the reserv: ution was made notwithstanding the law of the State of | vation. 

1868, the governor’s letter of 1859, the acts of the Legislature of 1859, SETTLERS, PURCHASERS, AND PROPLE DEFRAUDED. 

declaring that the F lorida Railroad Company had never had any in- Mr. President, here stands the case before the Congress of the Um! 
terest, or right, or grant in this land; that the State had made no dis- | States. The actual settler, the homesteader, whose protection bot) po 


posal of it, notwithstanding the joint resolution of 1868 declaring that | litical parties have pledged themselves to, whom the laws give the "g 
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who has gone upon the land or who wishes to acquire a home on it, is 
met by an unauthorized order from the Interior Department, made in 
defianceof the State law and of the act of Congress, under which agents 
of these speculators claiming under this fraudulent title demand of him 


that he shall pay to them three and four and five and ten and twenty | 


dollars an acre, as it may be, for his home, for his orange groves. Hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, of letters have come to me asking why Con- 
gress permits this condition of things tocontinue. It is not necessary 
to say that the laws make this criminal. It is no justification for us 


or the Interior Department to say that the laws punish the men who im- | 


pose these fraudulent pretenses upon the people. The fact remains that 
it is done, and that under our laws this injustice and this wrong is being 

committed upon the people living on and others desiring homes on the 
pabliedomain. These wrongs touch the pocket and the means and the 

labor and the comfort of the people. They are carried on solely in the 

interest of the personal fortunes of a few men, and not for public im- 
rovements. 

I challenge denial of these facts. Here are the records of the State, 
here is the action of the last Congress of the United States, here is the 
action of the House of Representatives, here is the declaration of a 
majority of both houses of the Legislature of Florida containing these 


recitals, here is the fact plain, distinct, and evident that we are per- | 
mitting a few individuals under color of an unauthorized reservation | 


made in violation of law by the Secretary of the Interior, in defiance of 
the notice of the governor of the State in 1858--’59, in defiance of the 
resolution of the Legislature of the State by a public law that she had 
not complied with any of the conditions of the grant and made no claim 
to it—we are permitting individuals claiming without the pretense of 


a right under this reservation, by the acquiescence of officials, to dis- | 
pose of this land, and making what? Quitclaim deeds to it for the 


benefit of these personal interests. 
A PENITENTIARY OFFENSE. 


If I were to enter upon some part of the public domain under color | 


of some unauthorized reservation and without authority of law execute 
deeds, take the money of the people and give them nothing but my 
quitclaim deed for it, I would be arrested, convicted, and sent to the 
penitentiary. In what respect do these men differ from me if I were 
todo that? In nothing except the great profits they have derived and 
are deriving from the business of selling the homes and improvements 
of the people. Has our Government come to this, that public officials 
can not be found who will protect the pour man in his rights, the farmer 
and fruit-grower against the despoiler of the people’s homes, the cor- 
ruptionist, the foreign syndicates owning our free home land and draw- 
ing princely revenaes from the toil of our people. 

Are we not called upon to protect the people against this condition 
of things? Is it not the duty of the legislative department of the 
Government to do something, or are we as Senators so far separated 
from the people of the country that we look with indifference upon 
such a violation of the law, such an invasion of the rights of our 
people to the soil on which they live and labor? 

NATIONAL FARMERS’ ALLIANCE. 

Mr. President, I have before me a resolution passed by the National 

Farmers’ Alliance, a great and powerful association which is destined 


to tell with influence and power upon the political fortunes of this | 
country, and a happy circumstance it is that it is growing into power | 


an. can speak potentially to us, commanding us to protect the people 


in their homes, I have this resolution here demanding that the Sen- | 


ators and Representatives of the States shall exhaust all their power to 
protect the people in their homes, to secure them free homes upon the 
publie domain, to protect them against the speculations of foreign cap- 
italists, to see that the land of the country is reserved for hones for the 
people, that thereby free government may be preserved: 

Resolved, That the public lands are the rightful heritage of the people, and 
should be reserved for actual settlers, and that vast holdings of land by corpo 
rations, and especially by alien landlords, tending to create in our now free 
America a land and tenant system, is un-American in its nature and subversive 
of that equality of which we are justly proud. 

We therefore demand that Congress and the Legislatures of the several St 
exhaust all their constitutional power to secure our domain to actual se 
to the « id that home ownership may be encouraged and extended and the 
of popular government be preserved 


I bring now to the attention of Congress again, as I have done for ye 





1 





y si 
past, as foreibly as I may, the fact that the titles of the people of the 
State of Florida are being involved in confusion and difficulty; that they | 


are being compelled, by fear of ejectment from the homes which the peo 
ple’s Government has granted to them upon the public lands, to take 
quit-claim deeds from this corporation, or rather from the individuals 
who have assigned their pretended right to this corporation, and that 
they are being deprived of their money withont even a title to the land. 
[ can not find words adequately to describe this shameless business 0 


selling the homes and improvements of the people without right and 


without law, and the supineness or negligence of the public officials by | 


whom it is permitted. 
PATENTS MUST BE GRANTED TO SETTLERS AND PURCIIASER® 
I have asked for an act giving title to all purchasers in good faith of 


limited quantities of this land to settle this question; I have asked 
and I now ask that al! actual settlers shall be protected, as was the 
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purpose and intention of the last act of Congress, and that patents be 
| given to them, and I ask that the remainder of this public domain be 
| opened to homestead settlement tor free homes for the people, and that 
| the Attorney-General shall be directed toinstitute proper suits for the 
protection of the people upon that land against these fraudulent and 
i illegal claims, and that this shall be done without de iy, SO that these 
| unlawfal proceedings shall be arrested and the perpetrators be brought 
to justice and the people’s homes protected and secured to them 


OUR PEOPLE 8’ ii rt MUST NOT BE OWNED BY FOREIGN SYNDICATES, 
The sales of these worthless claims to great bodies of the soil of oux 
State to foreign syndicates with the right to tax our people for years 
for the occupation of their own land, their own homes, which the pub- 
lic law has given to them under the established policy of our country, 
| should be prevented now before they are consummated. Whatashame, 
what a disgrace to our Government, that such astate of things shall b 
permitted to exist. 

Here is a case where there is not a particle of right, not a shadow o1 
even a pretense of law or equity, not a single ground of reason or argu 
ment, where the law, the right of the case, the public welfare, the es- 
tablished policy of the country all concur, and still the fact is that a 

| few individuals have been able, and are still able, to nullify the law, to 
overthrow all these just cousiderations, to deprive hundreds and thor- 
sands of familiesof their homes, and many moreof their right to homes, 
| and to collect now and in the past or future millions of dollars from 
the people who are to live upon and cultivate the soil. For in the end 
all this price and value and cost and litigation will come upon the 
farmer and the fruit-grower. What is the mysterious power by which 
| this ean be accomplished ? 


rHMESEh MEN HAVE NO RESPECT FOR CONGRESS OR LEGISLATURES 

| Mr. President, what respect have these people for the Senate of the 
| United States and the House of Representatives in the presence of the 
fact that for five yesrs the House has been passing forfeiture bills 
which cover these grants in principle, and that in the last Congress they 
passed a bill forfeiting this grant absolutely and opening it to settle- 
ment, and that the Senate amended it by applying the condition that 
actual settlers should have a patent and that purchasers of limited 
| quantities should have a patent from the United States, and thus the 
bill went to the committee of conference and received the approval of 
both Houses? What respect for the Congress of the United States 
| have these people who, in the face of this action and with the knowl- 
| edge that both houses of the Legislature of Florida in 1889, by a large 
majority in each body, passed a resolution reciting the facts of record in 
| the legislation of the State as I have stated them, that being the third 
| time that the Legislature of the State of Florida had authoritatively 
declared that neither this railroad company nor its alleged predecesso1 
| nor any other railroad company had ever had a grant of this land from 
the State or that it had been disposed of by the Legislature in any way 
whatever ? 

| Have we arrived at that condition in which it is only necessary to 
| make a false claim against the Government large enough to place it be 
| yond the possibility of defeatingit? Such seems to be the opinion of 
| these men I will not believe it. 


PEOPLE'S HOMES TAKE? 


With this condition of facts, Mr. President, is it not wonderful that 
in this country thousands of people have their homes, their improve 
ments, their labor for years, their rights to occupation on the publi 
domain as free homes upon over a million of acres, upon a territory 
nearly as great as Oklahoma, which was the other day made a Terri 
tory—that an area of country as great as that should be absolutely pu 
in the pockets of a few men in defiance of the act of Congress and o 
the acts of the Legislature of the State of Florida? 

Why, Mr. President, this is the public domain. The duty of the 

| law officers is plain. ‘The facts are remarkable, it is true, but I av 

| them and I challenge denial. Here are the laws, here is the recital of 
a majority of each house of the last Leyislature, and a true recital of 

| facts. I challenge denial; I aver that this land and the homes of these 

| people are being sold and disposed of without the least authority and 

| in defiance of the public law. Under other circumstancesand unsup 


| ported by powerful influences and the large amount of money which 
* | is involved in sustaining the title to these lands and the ownership of 


these individuals, the persons who are selling this land weuld be 
promptly prosecuted by public authority. 


They are poor men who live upon these lands, they are Jaboring 
| people from all the States of the Union with their wives and theit 
| children, whose humble homes and little possessions are at stake here 

The great capitalists who have bought this ! ind from the original! claim 
| ants—claimants, as I say, withouta shadow of right; claimants unde 


, which never had a title o 
| a grant or a word ora syllable in the laws of the State togive it aright 


| the title of the Florida Railroad Company 


| under the act of 17th May, 1856—these large capitalists, some of 

| them aliens, if they have a right could go to law and litigate it, but 

| the poor people of the country to whom the laws have pledged th 

| land, many of whom are living upon it, who have been frightened into 
the purchase of the land from the claimants, need the action of Congress 

and of the public authorities in their protection 
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[| have herea letter which I will print with my speech. The letter is 
from Mr. Bul ard, in the county of Putnam, an honest man and a useful 
citizen. I give it to you as an indication of the wrong and the injustice 
which is being perpetrated by our permission upon the people there. 
This man says that he bought a tract of 80 acres of land from the United 
States, entered it, had his certificate of entry, paid his money for it, 
sold it, and it was improved. This railroad company’s agent came 
along under this assignment from Mr, Edward N. Dickinson, as the 
purchaser of the Florida Railroad Company, and years after his entry 
from the United States and his payment and his sale and his improve- 
ments, with a valuable orange grove grown upon it by the purchaser, 
this young man, with his little family of two or three children, who 
had been laboring all his life for this little competency, is met with a 
demand and threats of a suit for $4,000 for the alleged failure of title 
by the fraudulent claim of this railroad company, and his life threat- 
ened with clond and gloom for years. He writes to me to represent the 
condition of his family, and the alarm which they were under lest his 
little earnings for his lifetime would be swept away, and by a pure and 
absolute fraud. 

CLOUD ON EVERY MAN ® TITLt 


Shall the men who are inflicting these wrongs upon the pcople be al- 
lowed to continue it with impunity? Shall every family’s home be 
cursed with a false and unreal title in order that these agents and non- 
residents shall fill themselves with the hard-earned money of the peo- 
ple? 

This is but one of hundreds and thousands of cases and we should 
not permit it. I could oceupy the whole day in reading letters to you | 
from the people who are upon this grant and now being sold out by | 
these persons and compelled to purchase their lands at three and four 


| 


a 


places of attraction to the wealthier people of the United Sta: 
East Florida, with Live Oak, Lake City, and Jasper, all connec: 
rail, have advantages which will attract to them at an early ¢ 
titudes of people from all parts of our country. 

In the west we have the growing city of Apalachicola, at the 
of a great river, which is beginning to regain her former co 
strength and prosperity. The beautiful town of Mariann 
splendid farming county of Jackson, with Washington, Holme 
ton, Santa Rosa, and Escambia, with the flourishing towns of (| 
De Funiak, Milton, and others, all connected by rail; the tow, 
Andrews already growing into notice and only waiting a rai): 
nection to attract general attention. 

Then last but not least there is the ancient city of Pensacola 
bay and harbor having no superior, with an assured future of gr. 
and prosperity, holding such natural geographical relations tot 
mineral and agricultural wealth of Alabama that she can n 
vorced from union with and control of them and awaiting on!y 
tional and wisely managed railroad facilities to assure to | 
wealth and population as a port of shipment and of naval con 
for the commerce of the Gulf of Mexico and of Central and 
America and the countries of the Pacific. With these grea 
tages in the State shall we in Congress permit the greed and avar 
a few small men to stand in the way of the prosperity of the p 


that State? 


The great investments in railroads can only be valuable w! 


| soil is cultivated and owned by the people who cultivate it 


dollars an acre, and yet, as Laver to you, without one word in the law | 


of the State of Florida or of the United States which givesto them the 


slightest interest whatever, but in defiance of the repeated action of the | : Sea ; 
| der the claim to it entirely fictitious. The reservation was made 
| alternate sections along a line which it was supposed would be 


Legislature of the State of Florida, and yet the Interior Department 
permits it. 


PATENTS FOR SETTLERS AND FOR PURCHASERS AND EVERY HOME MADE #hCURR. 


The remedy for this great public wrong is plain. Congress must give 
a patent for 160 acres to every actual settler and to every purchaser ot 
a limited quantity of land, thus making secure every man’s title and 
giving titles where now they have none, and giving repose and security 
to the titles to the lands of the State and securing its ownership to our 
own people, and n6t to foreign capitalists. They must open the re- 
mainder of this land to homestead or cash entry in small bodies, and 
hold accountable the persons who have taken these great sums of money 
from the people on these false pretenses. 

Every falsehood which malice could inventand money could induce 
has been circulated against me for defending the people's right to their 
homes, and endeavoring to obtain the passage of a law which would 
make the titles of property in our State secure where now there is no 
title. A few persons, through the action of the Interior Department, 
claiming under the Florida Railroad Company, have been allowed to 
appropriate to their own personal use a vast amount of the public land 
of the people of the United States and to impose a tribute of millions 
of dollars on the labor of our people. They have made the construction 
of a railroad a pretense for the imposition of this burden on the people. 

This has been a mere pretense, and has nothing to do with the con- 
struction of the road. 

The enterprise and liberality of such men as Mr. H. M. Flagler, Mr. 
H. B. Plant, and Mr. Coleman, and of the late Mr. Barnum, of Con- 
necticut, has built lines of railroad, great hotels, and splendid steam- 
ships which are models of naval construction. These have develcped 
the young city of Tampa into a present condition of flourishing vigor 
and a bright promise of future growth into a great commercial metrop- 
olis on the Gulf, and St. Augustine into a marvel of architectural beauty 
and grace, and given to Jacksonville increased growth and prosperity and 
assured future of commercia! power and development, while her sister 
city of Fernandina, with her splendid bay, is opening her arms to attract 
a part of the great commerce that is to pass through the ports of this 
part of the State. All along the line of this connection the growing 
and attractive towns and cities of Palatka, Sanford, Orlando, Tavaseres, 
Kissimmee, Lakeland, Bartow, Fort Meade, Arcadia, Fort Ogden, Punta 
Gorda, Manatee, and Fort Myers are becoming places of business and 
delightful sojourn and residence. 

Palatka, on the St. John’s River, with her new railroad connection 
to Macon, Ga., and thence to the North and West with her entire lines 
of railroad, feels the impulse of rapid progress. Ocala, Gainesville, and 
Leesburgh are becoming cities with bright promise of future greatness, 
and many other towns are springing into new growth. The long lines 
of the Florida Central and Peninsula Railroad, running through the 
State from Chattahoochee to Tampa, Fernandina, and Cedar Keys, pass 
through a country which is adapted by nature to be the home of a pros- 
perous and happy people. Cedar Keys, on the Gulf, will develop a 
coast trade and become prosperous from the revenues of her own im- 
mediate section, while she will seek to compete with other places for 
the trade of the Gulf of Mexico. Middle Florida, with its beautiful 
cities of Tallahassee, Quincy, Monticello, and Madison are becoming 


public interest demands that the policy of home ownership of | 
lic domain shall be favored, and not be allowed to be defeated 
| unlawful methods as have been and are now being used in 1 
to this grant of May 17, 1856. 

As to the part of this grant which is situated between Pensa 
the Apalachicola River, the facts of the case are equally clear an 


and built by the Pensacola and Georgia Railroad Company u: 
internal-improvement act, and under the assumption that the St ate 
Legislature would dispose of the land under the act of May 17, 1 
to this company. This reservation was made under this assumpt 


| in 1856, soon after the passage of the act. 


The Legislature did not dispose of the land to this compan: 
beneficiary of this grant; did not authorize the location of any 
road from Apalachicola River to Pensacola asthe beneficiary of this gr 

No line of road was ever located under the authority of a disposa 
this grant by the Legislature. 

No road was ever built and the Pensacola and Georgia Railroad, ru: 
ning from Quincy to Lake City, was sold as a completed road by t 
trustees in 1869, and became an extinct corporation and was probibit 
by statute from any further extensions, and died without a succ: 

In 1880-'81 the Legislature chartered the present Pensacola and At 
lantic Railroad Company to build a road from Chattahoochee to | 
cola, and gave them 20,000 acres to the mile, or about 3,000,000 acr 
of the swamp and overflowed land grant under the act of 1850, and o! 
the 500,000 acres internal-improvement grant of 1845, and in addit 
gave them all the right which the State had under the act of the 17th: 
May, 1856, so far as the land lay along the road that should be actv- 
ally built. 

This was about fourteen years after the Legislature had refused to 
claim the land and six or seven years after Secretary Chandler had «: 
cided that this land was public land and open to settlement and ent 
The claim of the agent of this company is not to the right now to make 
a selection of the unoccupied land in six miles on either side of the 
road actually built, but that the old unauthorized reservations madi 
in 1856 for the extinct Pensacola and Georgia Railroad Company, w!ii 
never was the grantee from the Legislature of the State, which neve! 
located a line of road under a ‘‘disposal’’ by the Legislature, whic! 
never built any road, which finally was sold by the State officials as 
completed road, which was forbidden by the Legislature of the St: 
to be extended to Pensacola, belongs to the Pensacola and Atlan! 
Railroad Company, and that 600,000 acres of the public land has | 
thus taken away from the operation of the laws which grant it to th 
people for free homes. 

It is believed that this or a large part of it is the land which the news 
papers report is about to be sold to a foreign syndicate by whom tr 
ute of millions of dollars is to be taken from the toil of our people ' 
be spent in foreign lands, after paying a large share to the land-age! 
who make the sale. 

This is taking the land away from the people, and making a busines 
of sacrificing the homes and the happiness of our people to satis!y | 
unlawful cupidity and greed of a few men. It is only necessary t 
state the facts of the case to show how absolutely void is this c 
title, and how great the wrong and injury to the honest a ha 
working people of the State, committed by the men who have 
taking their money from them for this worthless claim of title. 

Mr. President, that is all I have to say in regard to this resolution 

I ask leave to print with my remarks such of the documents % ' 
have referred to, if there be no objection, as I think proper; and i. Ww 























further say that I have no objection to the reference of the resolution | 
now to the Committee on Public Lands. 
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and became defunct for the purpose of such construction without any success 
in privilege or right in any on 
































ene : . . ‘ Whereas by said section 16 of the act of the Legislature of Florida,a ove 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The Chair hears no objection to the | Mareh 4, i881 it is provided that “all the right, title, and at of the State i 
request of the Senator from Florida to print certain papers in his re- | =f - gc euusted by act of Congress, ay ved May 1856," so far a 
marks, and if there be no objection the resolution will be referred to | Sid landsie along the proposed raiiroail fro. the Apalachicola River to th 
the Committee on Public Lands. F | Company; and 
Whereas many of the lands in the reserva made for the defunct Per 
ontinten | cola and Georgia Railroad ( Any, Ww A Aric 
APPENDIX. proval of either the Legislat er t Sta I t 
< . » SO ( r € ; 

(Extract from joint resolutic n which received a majority vote of both houses | Rives are pee a a by . Alb Ate pss : ae a dient eid : 
*of the Legislature of Florida relating to land grant made by the United States side” of said railroad.and are 1 : ‘ tent and 
tothe States of Alabama and Florida by the act of Congress approved May 17, spirit of said act: and ial 
1356. } - Whereas the said Pensacola and Atlantic Railroad ¢ a ot mad 

Whereas by the act of Congress entitled ‘‘An act granting public lands in | any claim of a right now to select under the authority the é‘ i to 
alternate sections to the States of Florida and Alabama, to aid in the construc- | a new reservation made by the United States of the pub winds now unc 
tion of certain railroads in said States,’’ approved May_17, 1856, it was provided pied for 6 miles on either side of the completed line of s i sacola and A 

follows’ lantic ilroad, but said railroad company do claim the reservation made 

we it enacted by the Senale and House of Representatives of the Uniled States of | the Semele and Ge ss > Railroad Compa he vuthority a w an 
America in Congress assembled, That there be and there is hereby granted to the | without the sanction or appr val of the Legislature o , rof Florida 
State of Florida, for the purpose of uiding in the construction of railroads from | appears from the journals of the Legislature and t tte [_S. Perry. t% 
St, Johf"'s River at Jacksonville, to the waters of Escambia Bay at or near Pen- | governor of Florida : 
gacola, and from Amelia Island on the Atlanticto the waters of Tampa Bay, with | . * * 
a branch to Cedar Key, on the Gulf of Mexico; and also a railroad from Pen- | [Section 2 of Senate biil 1430 “‘ to forfe ria ands | ‘ rranted for the 
sacola to the State lineof Alabama, in the direction ot Montgomery, every alter- | ~ purpose of aiding in the construction of railr un ‘ ther purposes 
nate section of land designated by odd numbers for six sections in width on Fiftieth C ongress, first session. wh ssed the Senate Ma 1888, ]} 
each side of said railroad and branch. But in case it shall appear that the ‘Sec 2 Thatins ini eae : eee apr : 
United States have, when the lines or routes of said roads and branch are defi- | iad } - ae ee a eee ee “ae eee a ee ee eS ee nee 
nitely fixed, sold any sections or any parts thereof, granted as aforesaid, or that | &)'°' ae ee eee Sseatilt Gril” air Uieneasan Pecien ties Wana ene 
the right of pre-emption hasattached to thesame, then itshall be lawful for any | tie : aa 2 vhi tas a “ nes aia a on ns li rp th oe 
agent or agents to be appointed by the governor of said State to select, subject | “ a ts | aes thew es ": aera Ste = Se ee ee woos th - 
to the approval of the Secretary of the Interior from the lands of the United | cere ee ny ane ceeding 2) ance cease cap tins ee ee 
States nearest to the tiers of sections above specified, so much land in alternate Deen en nn eee ee as 
sections or parts of sections as shall be equal to such lands as the United States | ° : ee a : oo = ~ _ Mh set ie ate ae ee ae ee a = 
have sold orotherwise appropriated, or to which the rights of pre-emption have | ©" ™#*}"S requisite prools and payment to receive patents hereto 
attached as aforesaid; which lands (thus selected in lieu of those sold, and to hoi the = a a _— ee i = of thal 
which pre-emption rights have attached aforesaid, together with the sections | >.) saint aid tien ste bill No. 14 Nag Pate a ata "did. we sae SS 
and parts of sections designated by odd numbers as found and appropriated as | ~"°>" ST din toening ah Gy enti of te ve ic St aa 
aforesaid) shall be held by the State of Florida for thse use and purpose afore 08 af. a a a a oe greemens’ of ¢ a — 
gaid: Provided, That the land to be so located shall in no case be furtherthan 15 Reo ' “ ‘ ‘ lor 

: ; | Sec. 8. That all actual settlers on any o epu landsint te »f Florida 
miles from the lines of said road and branch, selected for and on account of each Sucted te the srante Whe made ¢ et le wn : seal te 
of said roads and branch: Provided further, That the lands hereby granted for | She aan + =e * i oe rene eeaee ate ae on ay a lands aie 
and on account of said road or branch severally shall be exclusively applied in | °° "™* 7. me = 28 ENS GISEUNE BC Tor SHO Conssruction OF CErAr } ret tei - 
the construction of that road or branch for and on account of which such lands | “** "ele + P eaik me eo = . Winer eS acneees <o eae ‘pars 
are hereby granted, and shall be disposed of on!y as the work progresses, and } ee oe s pargecs dp onpenaa tel ae a act of the State of 
the same shall be applied to no other purpose whatever: And provided further, | °O\'C*: = rs to on se etnies yee pear age loan reg eee 5 
That any and all lands heretofore reserved to the United States by any act of oe ame See “ vee rene. 5 ohio , “hi oe vee te pee ohne o msteed By 
Congress or in any other manner, by competent authority, for the purpose of i ey : os ——— me a a wate ig Bs - a ye Oe ee 

ae - : “ 7 aa yy the Legislature of the State of Florida in a wrdance with said act of Con 
aiding in any object of internal improvement or for any other purpose whatso- ~ ie ond ald Bane .} 5 ae i ieee Marae ; ; ft 
ever, be and the same are hereby reserved to the United States from the oper: ee Pave ere ee } ee eee we anies made be or 
tion of this act, except so far as it may be found necessary to locate the routes | ©! re year 1 - are = vy —_ ned to such purchasers 1, That a mor 
of said railroads or branch through said reserved lands, in which case the right | 288° '" Pledge of said ban eo 1 companies shall not be considered 
of way only shall be granted. a ee , UMI 

“see, 2. That the sections and parts of sections of land which by such grant s OT ma 
shall remain to the United States within 6 miles on each side of said roads ; cae rt 
or branch shall not be sold for leas than double the minimum price of the pub- os , as i oy 
lic lands when sold, nor shall any of said lands become subject to private entry pier sine Thema 
until the same shall have been first offered at public sale at the minimum price WM [Ol J AN 

“ That the lands hereby granted to said State shall be disposed of by said State | - I). 1. PAYSON 
only in the manner fullowing; that is, a quantity not exceeding 120 sections | Manage t the p the House of Representative 
for each of said roads and branch, and included within continuous length of | 4ng whereas tho Senate of the United States refused to concur in the amend 
20 miles of each of said roads and branch, may be sold ; and when the gov- | jp ents of the House of wesentatives, and entered into a conference with the 


ernor of said State shall certify to the Secretary of Interior that any 20 continu- 
ous miles of any or either of said roads or branch is completed, the entire | 
quantity of land hereby granted, not to exceed 120 sections for each of said 
roads or branch having 20 continuous miles compieted as aforesaid, and in- 
cluded within a continuous length of 20 miles of each of such roads or branch, 
may be sold; and so, from time to time, until said roads or branch are com 
pleted; and ifany or either of said roads or branch is not completed within ten | 
yeara, no further sales shall be made, and the lands shall revert to the United | 
States. 
“sxc.3. That the said lands hereby granted to the said State shall be subjectto | 


} 


the disposal of the Legislature thereof for the purposes aforesaid, and no other; | act of May 17, 1856. McWells, the d agent 


an i the said railroads and branch shall be and remain public highways for the | 
use of the Government of the United States, free from toll or other charge upon 
the transportation of any property or troops of the United States. 

“Sec. 4. That the United States mail shall be transported over said roads and 


branch, under the direction of the Post-Office Department, at such price as Con- | 


pa by law direct: Provided, That until such price is fixed by law the 
ostmaster-General shall have power to determine the same. 

“Src. 5. That a similar grant of alternate sections of public land is hereby 
made to the State of Alabama to aid in the construction of a line of railroad from 


Montgomery, in said State, to the boundary line between Florida and Alabama, | 


in the direction of Pensacola, and to connect with the road from Pensacola to 


such line upon same terms and conditions in all respects as hereinbefore pre- | 


scribed.” Approved May 17, 1856. 


And whereas the Legislature of Florida has never granted the said Jands, orany | 


part of them, to any railroad company, either within ten years from the date of 
the passage of said act or since that time, except that in the act of the Legisla- 
ture of Florida entitled ** An act to incorporate the Pensacolaand Atlantic Rail- 
road Company, and to grant certain Jands tothe same,"’ approved March 4, 1581, 
nearly fifteen years after the ~aid actthad expired and ceased to be of any force 
and effect by its own terms of limitations so far as authorizing the construction 
of any line of railroad: the following enactment is made: 


Src. 16. That the State of Florida hereby grantsto the said company, its succes- | 


Sors and assigns, y! powers and privilegesand all thetitleand interest of the State 
in and to the lands granted by act of Congress,approved May 17, 1856, entitled 

An act granting public lands in alternate sections to the States of Alabama 
and Florida,” for the construction of certain railroads in said States, so far as 


said lands lie along the proposed railroad from the Apalachicola River to the | 


waters of Escambia Bay for the uses and purposes mentioned in said act of Con- 
gress; and upon the completion of each and every section of 10 miles of said 
road all the right, title. and interest of the State in the alternate sections granted 
by said act opposite said section of 10 miles, shall vest in said company. 

The said act of Congress of 12th May, 1856, grants the alternate sections for 6 
miles on either side of a line of road, which shali be actually constructed within 
ten years from the passage of said act, and whereas the reservation under said 
grant was of 6 miles on either «ide of a line of railroad projected by the Pen- 
sacola and Georgia Railroad Company, which said line of railroad was never 
built by said Pensacola and Georgia Railroad Company, but the charter of said 

ensacola and Georgia Railroad Company expired by limitation oflaw, and the 
said corporation was prohibited by the statutes of this State from any further 
exercise of corporate power or right in the construction of said line of railway, 





grant made by autho 





House; and 
Whereas there never was at any tin servation of a and und the 
ty of the Legis! ! 

following letter of Hon. M. 5. Perry 


. 





Sim: I have noticed a paragraph going the rx ds of the papers to the effect 
that certified lists have been issued by ir department for the lands lying 
along the line of the Florida, Atlantic and Gulf ¢ tr tailroad, bein 

ion of the land inuring to this 8S i t 









Florida, Atlantic and Gulf Centra!, and Florida and Alabama, and Flo 
| road Companies, informs me that he h: : i ! 
| which the Alabamaand Florida Railroad Compa sare entit yy virtue 
| the Congressional act of May 17, 1256, and the act of the State Legislat 
December 27, 1856; that when he left Washington he ersiood it to bet 
| opinion of your department that the certified ta coul tiveuc tothe 
| panies direct for lands to which they may be entitled, for the obvious rea 
| that the grant, being a grant in its entirety tothe Sta of Florida, subject t 
| the disposal of the Legislature thereof for the purposes esaid, your dey 
ment could net recognize third parties to wl »noas i 
| by the State. 
‘In this view he concurred, and did not ask for certified lists from your of 
| for lands which the Florida, Atlantic and Ciulf Cent i : 
to receive from the State. By the act of t L>g al ed Dece 
1456 (which I herewith inclose), the Stat f o 2A | ! nds ¢ 
to her upon the terms, conditions, and restr ms in ed the Congress 
act of May 17, 1856, and by the second ‘ : t dis, f 
portion of it to which the Alabama and 1 Ra i Company are ¢ 
} and have received 
“The Legisiature has as yet made no er dis ) fihe 
| to this State under the Congressional! act la Phat body w ‘ 
be in session within the present month ent ed 
disposition of these lands as in their w t 
“In the mean time I request that t rdjusts 
be brought to a speedy conciusion a 
mit, and that lists of the lands be made 
warded to me, that I may lay the matter ret 
as provided for by the third section o 
| ing the grant. 
“Very respectfully, your 


| “To Hon. Thomas A. Hexpnrt 
} 
| 








Commissioncr of the Gene 
Therefore be it resolved, That the lands embraced in the a of the 
the United States entitled “An act granting lands to the States of Alabama 
Georgia for the construction of certain lines of railwa approved May 17 
should be restored to the public domain, and the right of actua ttlers the 
to 160 acres to each head of a family should he recognized 1 tent t 
same granted by the United States. 
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Becond, A patent should be granted by the United States to all innocent pur- 
chases in good faith to 160 acres of land; also, to all town sites, 

Third. That in all cases where persons have been inactual possession of land 
within the assumed limits of the reservation of public lands ander the act of 


Congress approved May 17, 1856, and have been dispossessed, either by force or by 


any other means, the patent should be granted by the United States to the per- 
sone 80 dis ossessed who were in such actual and peac eful possession, 
Fourth, That the Congres of the United States is hereby requested to enact 


such statutes as will carry into effect these resolutions as toall lands inthe State 
of Piorida within the assumed limits of the grant contained in the act approved 
M Vv / ISS, 

Fifth. That the Secretary of Interior of the United States be requested by the 
governor of this State to take such action as shall aid in carrying into effect these 
resolutions 


KXTRACT FROM THE LETTER OF MR. TELLER, SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 
In the matter of the sale of lands by the company known as the Florida Rail- 
way aud Navigation Company, your attention is invited to the following ex- 


tract from the letter of Hon. Il. M. Teller, Secretary of the Interior, dated June 
%. 1284 
* - 

All per4ons purchas from the railroad company are chargeable with no- 
tice of the conditions upon which the title of the State under the grant, and of 
the title of the company under the laws of the State, is liable to be defeated, and 
in event of the ta lure of the railroad title, through an enforcement of the for- 
feiture of the giant or from other sufficient cause, they can not be regarded as 
imnocent purchasers, 

The whele matter of the reeognition, confirmation, or forfeiture of this grant 
is now before Congress, and the claims of the company and of settlers upon the 
and are subject to the action of that body 


McMEEKIN, FLa., September 18, 1889, 


DEAR Sil \ year ago, perhaps, Dr. McMeekin wrote you concerning a Gov- 
ernment purchase | made several years ago of land near Johnson Station on the 
Florida Southern Railroad, made before said road was built, You thought Con- 
gress would take some action in the matter by last March and that I would be 
safe, Itseemns that itdid not, rs the Florida Railway and Navigation Company 
have had the case decided against me I entered my appeal at Washington and 
recently they decided against me and so notitied me. 

The land cost me $1.25 per acre at the time, and | was told in the Gainesville 
office that it was offered lan:!. I paid it and they gave me a receipt ; never got 
apatent. The Florida Railway and Navigation Company now charges me $800 
for it, and having + old it, and it having been improved to the amount of $4,000, 
i presume there is no other alternative but to pay the amount or defend my 
title. The company (Florida Kailway and Navigation) represented by a Mr. 
Tucker seems to be hard with me, in ill-humor, because I sent in this plea and 
at the same time told them why I did so, and told them what you had written, 
ete, Mr. Tacker at once hallooed to one in an adjoining room, and sneeringly 
remarked: ‘‘ Here’s another Call man on this case.” 

Now, I know that Dr. MeMeekin had implicit faith in you as a man, and in 
your judgment; and I, while unacquainted would like to know, should | pur- 
chase this from railroad company again, will there be any chance ever to get 
this money refunded by an act of Congress or can I enter suit anywhere im any 
court where there is a chance to get damages? My reason for asking this now 
is that the United States Government has sent me a blank to fill out; and this 
blank, in form, is simply arelinquishmentin fulltotheland, This, when done, 
will wet back the purchase only. Must I sign it? Should I sign it would I not 
then lose all claim on Government? Itis a very important matter, and I shall 
do just as you say. lam willing to risk your judgment. 

The doctor is gone (his death, [| suppo-<e, you have heard of), and can no longer 
advise, 80 Lleave it with you,and tra-t I will hear from you at once. I know 
you are the people's friend, and in the coming election they will show their ap- 
preciation of you. 

lam, yours very truly, 
GEO. F. BULLARD. 

Hon. WiLKInson CALL. 

[Extracts from McClellan's Digest of the Laws of Florida } 

Sec. 7 (pages 995,996) | Atlantic, Gulf and West India Transit Railroad]. In 
case any company engaged in building the said unconstructed part of the line 
between Amelia Island and the waters of Tampa shall prefer to take bonds of 
the State instead of indors-d bonds, as provided for in the two preceding sec- 
tions, the governor of the State is hereby authorized to substitute state bonds 
similar in character to those issued in aid of the Jacksonville, Pensacola and 
Mobile Railroad Company in virtue of the provisions of this act, and in such 
ease the governor shall demand and receive the company bonds for the same 
amountin exchange for such State bonds in the same manner as prescribed in 
the case of the Jacksonville, Pensacola and Mobile Railroad Company: Pro- 
vided, however, That s' ch bonds shall only issue in proportion as sections of the 
road are completed according to the stipulations of the last preceding section. 

Src. 9 (pawe #96). The Florida Railroad Company is hereby required to com- 
mence operations on the construction of the road, commencing at a suitable 
point on their present line of road and running southward to some point on 
the Gulf coast, within twelve months next succeeding the passage of this act, and 
to complete said road as far south as the town of Ocala, in Marion County, 
within two years from the date of the passage of this act. Thatin case of fail- 
ure of said company to comply with the provisions of this act all exclusive right 
of way between said road and Tampa Bay heretofore granted to said Florida 
Railroad Company by this State shall cease to exist. 

Sec. 28. In order to secure the speedy completion, equipment, andthe main- 
tenance of a connection by railroad bet ween Jacksonville, on the Atiantic coast, 
and Pensacola, on the Gulf coast,and Mobile, in Alabama, running through the 
State of Florida, the following-named persons, viz: George W. Swepsen, Mil- 
ton S, Littletield, J. P. Saunderson, J. L. Requa,.William H. Hunt, their asso- 
ciates, successors, and assigns, are hereby constituted a body politic and cor- 
porate. under the name of the Jacksonville, Pensacola and Mobile Railroad 
Company. * . 

Se. 31 (page 1066). The Jacksonville, Pensacola and Mobile Railroad Com- 
pany shal! have the exclusive right fortwenty years to build a railroad, with one 
or more tracks, from the terminus of the late Pensacola and Georgia Railroad, 
now the Tallahassee Railroad, at Quincy, Gadsden County, to the dividing line 
between the States of Floridaand Alabama,running through the counties of 
Gadsden, Jackson, Holmes, Washington, Walton, Santa Rosa and Escambia. 
crossing the Pensacola and Louisville Railroad, with the privilege of continu- 
ing the sameto Mobile andof connecting with any railroad running to Mobile : 
Provided, however, That in the construction of said railroad the line west of the 
Chattahoochee River shall not in any inst nee be run or the road built nearer 
than 15 miles of the porth line of the State of Florida, 

Sec. 36. In order to aid the said Jacksonville, Pensacola and Mobile Railroad 
Company to complete, equip, and maintain its road, and toaid in perfecting 
one of the public works embraced in the internal improvements of the State, 
the governor of the State is hereby di ected to deliver to the president of the 
said company coupon bonds of the State to an amount equal to $16,000 per mile 
for the whole line of rond and length of railroad owned by or beionging to said 








Jacksonville, Pensacola and Mobile Railroad Company, in exchange ¢ 
mortgage bonds of said railroad company of the denomination of &| (, 
the president thereof shall certify upon bis oath that the road or pa: 
for which he asks foran exchange of bonds is completed and is in 
ning order. 

Sec. 47 (page 10 2). * * * That the said railroad (Jacksonville, Pen 
Mobile Railroad |shal!l be completed from Quincy tothe Apalachicola I 
Ist day of July, A. D. 1870, and the whole line within this State shall ix 
within five years from the passage of tnis act; otherwise al! chart: 
vested in this act shall be forfeited to the State, be so altered and any 
read as follows: That the said railroad shall be completed from Qu 
Apalachicola River by the Ist day of January. A.D. 1871,and the who 
this State shall be completed within five years from the 2th of Jar 
otherwise all chartered rights vested in this act shall be forfeited to 
All laws and parts of laws conflicting with the true intent and mea 
act, which is to extend the time of completing tho railroad from Q 
Apalachicola River to the Ist day of January, A. D. 1871, be, and t 
hereby repealed. 

Sec. 52 (page 1063). In all cases of seizure and sale of the railroad 
and franchises of any company by the trustees of the Internal 1) 
Fund, under the provisions of the act to provide for and encoura 
system of internal improvement, the purchaser or purchasers shall \« 
do whatever acts may be necessary to enable him or them to exer 
joy the franchises granted by the charter of incorporation, under. bh: 
of the said original charter and the amendments thereto. And ino 
vent doubt, it is hereby declared that all the provisions of the intern 


| ment act above referred to, and which act constitutes a contract b« 


State and the companies, shall continue to apply to the said cor 
newly organized, in the same manneras the same were applicable ' 
porations which existed under the same charters prior tothe eal 
That this section only applies to roads built under said internal i 
SS 

Sec, 54 (page 1064). All the rights, franchises, privileges, and condit 
and prescribed in this act are hereby granted and applied to an 
that is now or hereafter may be organized for the purpose of buildin, 
from the waters of Tampa Bay and Charlotte Harbor, on the Gulf 
of Ocala, and ending at Gainesville. on the Florida Railroad and from \ 
in the county of Jackson tothe waters of St Andarew’s Bay, in West | 
alsu to the waters of Apalachicola Bay, in West Florida, and to a po 
Choctawhatchie Bay between the mouth of the Choctawhatchie River 
Bayou, and from Palatka and Mellonville, on the St. John’s River, to 
es i practicable point onthe line of railway from Tampa Bay or Charlot 
to Gainesville, as far as the same can be constitutionally granted. T 
road company from Palatka is hereby authorized to connect and he + 
all the benefits of section 30. 


Pension Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


oF 


T y - , 
HARRISON KELLEY. 
OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 18, 1890, 
On the bill (H. R.7160) making appropriations for the payment of in 
other pensions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1891, and for other | 

Mr. KELLEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The discussion on this bill has not only b 
esting but it has been edifying. A stranger to the last thirty | 
our history, listening to the debate to-day and not knowing w! 
in the bill, might be excused for thinking that the debate was 
question whether there were more Democrats than Republican 
Union Army during the late war for the Union. Hearing th: 
lican speeches only, he would be led to the conclusion the 
fought by Democrats on ove side and Republicans on the othe: 
the Democratic speeches only, he would probably conclude it 
between the two great factions of the Democratic party, and 
Union faction had been wise enough to employ a few Republican 
and thereby achieved success. Hearing the speeches on both = 
would naturally conclude the question had finally resolved it 
the one, whether the Democrats or Republicans were most in 
the passage of a service-pension bill for the ex-Union soldie: 
time, and trom the remarks made on this floor to-day he wou! 
ably be in doubt as to the latter question. 

But as tothe important question, as to the early success of t i 
measure of justice, after hearing the remarks of the gentleman !: 
diana, Mr. ByNuM, who, speaking for the ten Democratic : 
fron that State, pledged the 10 votes solid for the prompt co 
tion of the service-pension bill, and hearing the eloquent, burni: 
of that glorious old patriot Democrat from New York, Mr. 
who in the name of patriotism, gratitude, and Democracy, ple 
earnest efforts fora service pension toevery honorably discharg: 
soldier, and the earnest, eloquent words of Mr. CuEADLE, Mr. | 
VENOR, and others on the Republican side, he would readily co: 
that so far as the action of this House was concerned that meas 
a foregone conclusion, and in that judgment he would not be m 
and, Mr. Chairman, there are so many reasons why this should !. 
that I desire to refer to a few of them. 

First, it is an act of justice to the soldiers, justice in too ma 
stances long delayed. ‘The soldier enlisting in 1861 or 1862 and =" 
ing three or four years, as most of them did, entered at a stipu's' 
price, usually $13 per month, which at the time meant gold 0° * 


HON. 











= | 
yer. He was paid in paper that was worth on an average during his 
ervice 58 centson thedollar. Thedifference between what he received | 
aa what he should have received under the contract would, if placed | 
at interest at 6 per cent, and compounded, amount to more at this time 
than an eight-dollar-a-month pension would amount to the rest of his 
"A farther fact is that he saved this country from being divided, and 
thereby saved to the country the expense of a standing army along the 
frontier between the Northern and Southern Contederacies, trom the | 
\tlantie to the Pacific, the expense of which to either government | 
would be more than enough to pay the entire pension account, service | 
and otherwise. The expense of these armies would have been perpet- | 
nal, while the pension-expense account will soon evaporate and dis- 
ypear. 
. losis, Mr. Chairman, the simple presence of these hundreds of thou- 
ands of trained veterans in our country, for the purposes of defense 
avainst a foreign country, is equivalent to a standing army of the same 
yumbers. A foreign country, in counting the cost and the chances of 
success in @ war with this country, would make their estimates on this 
pasis, and the restraining influence would be very great, and for the 
purpose of defense against foreign foes this country is enabled to get 
along with one-fourth the expense she would, were it not for the pres 
ence of these veterans. ‘ 

Again, Mr, Chairman, the soldier entering the Army left some occu- | 
yation that he had been used to and had filled for years and expected | 
to follow for @ livelihood. After three ur four years’ service in the 
war he returned, if at all, not only with impaired health or maimed, 
put to find his old occupation gone and his place filled by another. He 
had to seek employment elsewhere, and finding nothing better to offer 
emigrated to the West to get him a home and catch on again by dear 
experience to the new and to him unusual methods of business. On 
the basis of the then prices of farm produce he went in debt for a part | 
of the purchase-money of his land or of his improvements, concluding, 
as he fairly had a right to conclude, that by industry and economy he 
could work out and pay off the mortgage; and he went on, looking for- 
ward to the time when he would be out of debt, and with his wife and 
children around him in a home all his own he could look forward to 
the declining years of his life with a calm and peaceful prospect; and 

n glancing at the past he would behold a country prosperous and a 
people happy, with the proud consciousness that he had helped to save 
that country from peril and had contributed somewhat to the general 
prosperity. But now, alas, he wakes to find the happy dream has van 
ished; he peers and delves into the causes of his poverty to find also 
that while he toiled and sweated others had legislated, and that legis!s 
tion had been all against him and in the interest of the man whotwenty 
years before had taken a mortgage on his farm, and that, it having been 
once or twice or thrice renewed, with interest paid semi-annually, it 
now requires double the amount of produce to pay interest and princ 
pal as when it was given. ' 

He investigates further for the cause of this and finds that during 
that twenty years, while the population and business of the country 
have been constantly expanding and increasing, the currency per capita 
of the country has been constantly contracting and decreasing; he finds 
that consequently as the price of his prodace decreased the worth of the 
money of the mortgage-holder and bondholder increased, and as his 
poverty increased the wealth of the other fellows increased also. He 
dives a little deeper into the mysteries of the legislation that has brought 
about these conditions, and he finds that, to accomplish it, at one tell 
swoop in 1873 silver was demonetized; he finds that to accomplish it 
the money power slipped a provision into a bill surreptitiously and 
slyly, and that Congress passed it, a majority of those who voted for it 
uot knowing it was in the bill, and that the President who approved 
it did not know it; that it was a swindle everybody knows and every- 
hody admits, yet seventeen years have passed and the swindle remains | 
on the statute-book only half remedied. He looks again and beholds 
sixty millions—sixty millions of the money in the plethoric Treasury 
of his country has been loaned to certain banks without interest, only 
to be again invested by the banks in bonds and mortgages at a high 
rate of interest, 

\s he contemplates these things and then glances at his toil-worn 
but faithful wife, in her faded calico gown, who has cheerfully shared 
his joys and privations and sorrows, and glances again at his own pleth- 
orie corn-erib, and reflects that a wagon-load of it will only bring a 
dollar, is it any wonder that his memory goes hack a quarter of a cent- 
ry Or more to the time when he stormed the batteries at Chicka- 
auga, when he so cheerfully followed the glorious flag up Missionary 
‘‘idge, when he lay in the trenches around Atlanta or Vicksbury, 
when he marched with Sherman to the sea, and when at last peace 


came how his heart leaped with joy at the prospect of again enjoying | 
with his young wife the comforts of home and peace and prosperity ? | 


\nd do you wonder that when he contemplates the greatness and the 
power and the wealth of the country he did so much to preserve the 
thought ereeps into his mind and in the mindsof his comrades that 


it would be more just in the Government to place a few of its sur- | 


plus dollars in their hands and less in the vaults of the Treasury or of 
the hanks? 
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These thoughts, Mr. Chairman, are now occupying the brains of the 
Union veterans of the country, and especially the veterans of the West 
and Northwest, where most of them reside, and where monetary and 
agricultural depression prevails to a greater extent than elsewhere in 
the country. 

These men are brave; they are modest, as brave men are always 
modest; they are growing old; they are for the most part poor; theit 


| age, their infirmities, their necessities justify them in doing as they are 
| doing, asking the Government, not for charity, not for a gratuity, but 


for justice; they ask that their services may be recognized, and as fast 
as they reach the age of fifty years, which most of them have passed, 
that this Government pay them $8 a month the balance of their natural 
lives, and that it pay their widows the same after they are dead, or 
during their widowhood. 

But gentlemen say it would be a violation of precedent; that the sur- 
vivors of other wars were not placed on the service-pension roll until 


| forty years after the war hadclosed; but gentlemen forget that the wai 


for the Union itself wasa violation of precedent, and that the Revolu- 
tionary war, the war of 1812, or the Mexican war were but skirmishes 
compared to the war for the Union. Gentlemen forget we were fight- 
ing Americans as brave, as heroic, as skillful as ourselves; gentlemen 


| forget the immense destruction of life in our late war, which makes our 


losses in all other wars insignificant. 
Mr. Chairman, to illustrate I read from the off cial report of the Wa 
Department the record of ont regiment from my own State (Kansas), 


| the list of killed in one engagement, Poison Springs, Arkansas, the battle 
lasting not more than six hours. 


The First Kansas, colored, compris- 
ing 463 men, in that engagement lost, according to this report, 111 men 
killed; then follows the name of each man killed. The First New 
Jersey, at Spottsylvania, out of 432 men engaged, lost in killed 1.6 
men; the One hundred and forty-first Pennsylvania, at Gettysburgh, 
out of 198 men engaged, 49 were killed; the First Minnesota, at Gettys- 
burgh, out of 262 men engaged, lost 75 killed; and so on we might 
enumerate indefinitely to show that such fighting and such loss of life 
never occurred in any of our former wars. And now, Mr. Chairman, it 
is high time a precedent should be established that such men, fighting 
in such a way, in such a war, for such a cause, and such a country, 


| should receive, within a quarter of a century after the close of sucha 


war, @ service pension of $8 per month asa recognition of their services, 
and to continue the balance of their lives. 

Where is the money to come from? some one asks. ‘That is a very 
simple question. Where did it come from when they werein the field? 
After paying out the surplus in the Treasury and the money that will 
come in the Treasury every year, if more is needed [ would issue 
greenbacks to make up the deficiency until a sufficient amountof money 
was in circulation, and that would increase both trade and production, 
and consequently the revenues of the Government, until the current 
income would pay all expenses of the Governinent for all purpos 
pensions included; and thus, by a simple act of justice, as through 
justice always come, would come prosperity and relief. 

Mr. Chairman, I am giad the service-pension bill is not to be a party 





measure, although the platform upon which I was elected indorsed it 
absolutely and positively. It is gratifying to me to know it is to re- 
ceive hearty support from many Democrats on this floor. I know it 
would cheer the old soldier’s heart if it should receive the vote of every 


Democrat and everv Republican 


Aid to Common Schools. 
SPEECH 


Peru. BD. BATE, 


ol N ESSE} 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE 
Thursday, Barch 20. 1890 
fhe Seuat iving sideration the t ~ { i 
ment and temporary support of common school 


Mr. BATE said 
Mr. PRESIDENT: It was not my 
of the bill now under con 
with silence in regard to it, except simply to cast my vote against it. 
But in the course of the discussion general statements have found their 
way into the Reconrp in regard to the educational interest and its his- 
tory in connection with the State that I have the honor in part here 
to represent, and I desire in what I shall say to try to place Tenne 
see correctly upon the record. That is the principal object I have in 
| venturing to say anything upon the pending question. 
It seems that during the discussion there has been a disposition to 
rather jeer and ridicule the States of Tennessee and North Carolina, 
especially by the Senator who is the author of the hill and who has its 


intention to ente! 


deration, being w 


into a dim 


lling to content myself 
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conduct in charge. I do not think it proper that Tennessee should be 
considered as a laggard in regard to her edacational interest, especially 
when we look to the appropriations which she has so liberally made 
for that cause and see the progress she has made in educational mat- 
ters. Neither is she censurable for the manner in which she has con- 
ducted ber educ:tional affairs, nor for its results. On the contrary, I 
think it is demonstrable that Tennessee does not stand in the rear 
rank, and that she is not indifferent to the advancement of her children 
in education, but holds place in the front and is abreast not only of the 
times, but of her sisters in the Union, 

Notwithstanding that, however, as I said, in the RECORD, on page 
1481, in the speech of the Senator who conducts the discussion and who 
is the author of this bill, you will find language which I think does | 
gross injustice to that State and people. I first wish to refer to that, 
and then to present the reasons why I say it is incerrect. 

I find the language of the Senator on the page to which I have re- 
ferred, wherein he, the Senator from New Hampshire, says: 

I read what Mr. Jones had to say, and I had come to the letter from Superin- 
tendent Moses, of Raleigh, N. C.,, to State Superintendent Smith, of Tennessee. 

Before I make this quotation permit me to say that with due respect 
to the letter of Professor Moses, of Nerth Carolina, as to what are the 
facts, it becomes a part of the speech reterred to and is indorsed with 
emphasis by the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Says Professor Moses to the superintendent of education in Tennessee: 

My Dear Sir: A few days ago a friend handed mean accountofthe proceed- 
ings of the State Teachers’ Association, which held its annual meeting at Nash- 
ville in July last. 

In a report bearing the signature of some of the leading educators of the State, 
yourself among the number, reference is made to the “ remarkable progress’’ of 
the public-school system of Tennessee in the pastsixteen years. I can but think 
you did not read the report before signing it or else that you did not notice the 
remarkable statement which the report contained in reference to the “ remark- 
able progress”’ of your schools, 

The Senator from New Hampshire then proceeded to say: 

I wish the Senators from Tennessee were here. I wishsome page would no- 
tify them of this statement, if nobody else does. 

it is true I was not present, and perhaps neither was my colleague, 
but I certainly had been exceedingly courteous to the Senator from 
New Hampshire in remaining some four or five days listening to the 
logic of his facts, in his remarkable advocacy of this bill; but after the 
fourth or fifth day I must confess I became a little wearied and sought, 
in the House of Representatives, a refuge, where I could find perhaps 
a little more enthusiasm, fresher fields and greener pastures upon 
which to graze. I was then absent, after so long attention, and a very 
polite one, to the ‘Senator from New Hampshire; and as for my col- 
league, who is always here, as you know, he was out, perchance in the 
cloak-room; so that neither of us heard these allegations made against 
ourState at the time, and therefore it is perhaps necessary that I should 
now notice them and put the matter right upon the record. 

Professor Moses proceeds: 


You have traveled extensively in North Carolina and are well acquainted 
with schools in Tennessee. You will therefore doubtiess agree with me in my 
position that the teachers of the public schools in Tennessee and North Caro- 
lina asa general rule are not only destitute of the slightest suspicion of cult- 
ure, but to a very large extent ignorant even of a knowledge of the common- 
school branches, 


This is the allegation made by the Senator from New Hampshire 
against the school-men of Tennessee in his indorsement of the utter- 
ance of Professor Moses. Again, the Senator said after that: 


This is what he saw in Tennessee, but this is the superintendent of the capi- 
tal city of North Carolina, who was born in Tennessee and taught school there 
for a long time, and is contradicting the flowery account given by the superin- 
tendent of Tennessee as to the condition of their schools, asserting that, if it be 
admitted that he is a man of truth, he must have signed the report without 
knowing what was in it, and going onto state the actual condition as he knows 
it, and writing this to that same superintendent, 


Concerning this statement of Professor Moses the Senator remarked: 


Itseems to be about as good authority as you can get, and I read this as il- 
lustrating what I have been saying all along, that the school reports from many 
of the States of the South, and I know from many districts of the North. are 
simply real-estate advertisements. One instance came under my notice, where 
I knew the superintendent of the State. 


Then he proceeds to quote from Professor Moses further, as follows: 


It would cost something less than 5 cents a day to educate properly a childin 
our public schools, I would not send my child to that school for % a day. 


Upon this the Senator said: 


I suppose the idea is that he would not have his child killed or subject him to 
this process of murder for % a day. 


He quoted from Moses again as follows: 


It is needless to go further in this matter, for you could doubtless tell ten times 
as muchas! canabout the ignorance and incom petency of the great mass of the 
teachers who are to-day “‘ molding the character and shaping the destiny " of 
hundreds of thousands of bright boys and girls in Tennessee. You know that 
the work of these teachers as # rule is grossly and shamefully inefficient. 


The Senator then said: 
Let us note the “remarkable progress "— 
Quoting these words from the report— 


of your schoo!s from another standpoint. Please examine carefully these fig- 
ures, which have been taken from a report sent me from your office. 


Then the Senator added: 
Now I wish this might be listened to. 
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He thus invoked the attention of the Senate especially to 

Appropriation per capita in 1883, 26 cents; in 1889, 23 cents. 

The Senator then said: ' 

It had fallen from 26 to 23 centsin six years. That is the sort « 
going on, and the improvement, as far as money is concerned, 

Again he quoted from Professor Moses, as follows: 

Average salary of teachers in 1833, $29.79; in 1859, $29.71. 

The Senator then said: 

There again is a decrease,and you must bear in mind that the tea 
to pay his board and his clothing and maintain his family, if he | 
of this $29a month. Thisis not so high as we Senators are paid, ; 
proportion to actual and necessary expenses. 

Quoting again from Professor Moses, he says: 

Length of school term in Tennessee in 1883, 15.6 weeks 
fer annum, 

What a progress that is! This man made the same exclamat 
self. He says: 

Such progress is indeed remarkable. In fact it may be said that 
ableness is all there is of it. 

Quoting farther from Professor Moses: 

Rut it is sometimes urged that extra “remarkable progress’ is ina 
cities. In your report especial reference is made to the schools of 
and yet the fact stares us in the face that while the scholastic po; 
Nashville is 17,000 the total enrollment in her public schools is 7,000 

Those are the points made at the expense of Tennessee and } 
Carolina. Now, permit me to refer to some of the tables that have 
published, as a partof his speech, by the Senator from New Hampsh 
The first one I strike is Table 13, upon page 1476 of the Recorp 
the head of ‘‘ Percentage classification of school revenue, showing 
percentage of the whole revenue derived from each source named 
mainly for 1887~-’88.’’ In the first colamn, under the heading ‘‘ [pte 
est on permanent funds and rent of school lands,’’ he gives those jy 
column order for each State, but when he comes to Tennessee he gi; 
her no credit whatever for any permanent State school fund. You w 
find also that in Table 12, at the same point, under the head “ Per ca; 
ita,’’ he gives Tennessee no credit whatever for any permanent fan 

Upon that point the Senator is clearly mistaken. We have in Tep. 
nessee a considerable permanent educational fund, and it has quite , 
history. Itis a fund, a part of it, that belonged to the State of Ter 
nessee preceding the late war, and when Fort Donelson fell, in Feb: 
ary, 1862, that fund, along with the archives of the State, was carried 
South, and $700,000 in gold of it was carried from place to place dur 
ing the remaining three years of the war and guarded by Confederate: 
I must compliment my colleague for being instrumental in having i 
done. He, being governor of the State at the time, had it incharge, ha! 
it taken during our varying fortunes from place to place for safe-kcep- 
ing, and at the close of the war it was returned safely to the State. [| 
is a part of the history of this country that Tennessee has a permanent 
State school fund. Not only so, but I further state that Tennessee 
has not only this “‘ war relic,’’ but additional funds which, includin 
this, amount to $2,512,500. Yet we find here in the tables presente! 
by the Senator from New Hampshire that Tennessee is not credited wit 
a single cent as a permanent fund. 

Furthermore, this fund was taken charge of by our people at the very 
moment when they emerged from the war clouds which had overca: 
our country. Scarcely had these clouds drifted away, making the d 
bris more visible, and the workshops that had been so long sile: 
become vocal with energy, and the desolated fields brought into fruit 
ful response to the labor of the toiler, than the patriotic, virtuous, an 
intelligent people of that State, who were the tax-payers, and who 
been denied the ballot for five years after the war, when they came 
power, set to work at once to lay the foundation of a splendid 
tional syatem and to provide an educational fand. Of this it se 
the Senator from New Hampshire is ignorant, and when hie {a 
put that ‘‘permanent fund’’ as a foundation stone in the colum: 
his calculation, the column becomes unbalanced and must fal! 

Making this a permanent educational fund and enlarging it was > 
grave a matter with the State of Tennessee that she named this *'; 
manent fand”’ in the constitution and forbade future legislatio: 
interfering with it. 

I find in section 12 of the eleventh article of the constitution 
nessee of 1870, the year after the restoration of authority to tha‘ 
tion of the people of the State who had been denied the ballot 
years, the following provision. 

I especially commend the attention of the Senator from New | 
shire to this constitutional provision: 


Knowledge, learning and virtue petag essential to the preservat 
publican institutions, and the diftusion of the principles and advantages 
cation throughout the different ons of the State being highly conduciv’ 
the promotion of this end, it lbe the duty of the General Assem)! : 
future periods of this government to cherish literature and science, #0! 
fund called the common-school fund. And all the lands and proceeds |! 
dividends, stocks, and other y of every description whatever, !ic' 
by law cogrencons by the General Assembly of this State for the use 
mon sch and all such as shall hereafter be appropriated, shall rems'" * 

rpetual fund, the principal of which shall never be diminished by |°:'* 

ive appropriation, and the interest thereof shall be inviolably appropr’'”’ 
sothocnspenanaa ena of common schools throughout the Sts‘c, * 
for the equal benefit of the ple thereof; and no law shall be made author” 
ing said fund, or any part thereof, to be diverted to any other use than the 8" 
port and encouragement of common schocls of the State. 
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Taxes jerived hereafter from polls shall be appropriated to educational pur- | from six to twenty-one years. may obtain in ne otherSouthern St 
ma in BUC anner as the General Assembly shall, from time to time, direct . oe es - ; vee 
poses in such m y “ | Of this, however, I am not advised. 
by law as . . | The New England and ot! States | t the scholastic age between 
eo it is seen that the constitution of the State of Tennessee recog- ial ; : a te PS oo 
: six and fourteen years: thus making t I e til 1 nnes- 
nizes a permanent school fund and requires that the Legislature shal! Pre th ie ; prec eo] yndiig gs - 
D ‘ : : . . ; see in which the schoiast pulat ted in in other 
,oislate upon it ina manner that will forbid any tampering with it St t t} ! _ aes 
jegiss4& ao ee bs . : . states where the age is iron x to lourt rs tis reaso 
+ the future. Then it is a ‘ permanent fand,’’ a fixture, a * a o : 
in ti , > : ee . ,: | able to believe that one-third m« na 4 rolls 
What did the Legislature do upon assembling immediately after this 
ni s+ bei : ; - according to population) where : ed from six to 
netitution was adopted, it being the first Legislature after the voice : : 
constl tin , ; aa twenty-one than where t are Indé 
the entire people of Tennessee was heard through the ballot? One : ~“e 
of tp , 7 ' s j ‘ ’ : per cent. would De lncreased ‘ na { I 4 i 
‘+he very first enactments was in regard to this sacred fund, this lat 
st | popuiation, inasnmit 1as ’ l é \ 
wermanent school fund. * er c : 
| : 4 nore poor children t d ¢ 
Saetion 34 of the school act provides: mse ; ; Sod aha 
; ; . a | any other age; a this for 
rhat the permanent school fund of the State shall! be the $1,500,000ascertained | , y a bs ! : 
and declared by section 946 of the code, and recognized by the constitution o arc more uselul to pa es 
the State to be the permanent school fund. To this shall be added the interest | from home than when young 
which has accrued on the same, aud not been paid by the State, amounting, on Furthermore. it will be 
ist of January, 1873, to $1,012,500, making this entire permanent State school | 4, t many withi 7 ' ‘ = : ‘ : 
fund $2,512,500. For this $2,512,500 a certiticate of indebtedness shall be that ma iy Ww thin the s -_ BSUIC & ee ot Se — 
signed by the governor, under the great seal of the State, and deposited w bave families to care lor, while others leavet r 3 tuptorth 
the com} troller of the treasury, and which on its face shall show the purpose | sel ves.and never return tosch 0), yet the ame : ler twe 
for which it was issued, and shall provide for the payment of the interest | Guin. in te | a ET ee Tt ' ‘ 
thereon at the rate of 6 per cent., payable semi-annually on the Ist day of July ne, are Carried on t _— a — 
and the lst day of January in each year, commencing on the Ist day of July one who Keeps away from school for ca Level v t 
1873 : . : tion of the public school fonds he o1 1 have been entitled to 
To the permanent State fand may be added, from time to time, the proceed to he divided + the ! ‘ ! r » that 
of all escheated property, of all property accruing to the State by forfeiture, of | ‘? © GLYIGeC@ Ablons the tess NUnit peadaicg isp ; y amt 
all lands sold and bought in for taxes, of the personal effecis of intestates hav- | proportion the amount per capita ts easedl It 36 \ » attend and 
ing no kindred entitled thereto by the laws of distribution, and donations made | are on the rolls [ think « hird of the wh nu er between t 
to the State for the support of public schools, unless otherwise directed by the ae f six and t . : . ‘ 4 ' nat at4 
donors. The principal of the said fund shall always remain unimpaired and | “>“~ oe Se Hee Swe is despair eae oe eee 7 
entire; and the annual income arising therefrom shall be, and is hereby, dedi- and thus leave a corresponding amountof one-third to be added to the 


cated to the support and maintenance of the public schools of the State 

Yet, in the face of the provision of the constitution, in the face of ' 
the acts of the State Legislature setting it apart as a sacred and per- | child between the ages of six and fourteen, the reco zed 1Olast 
manent fund, I find here in the tabulated form of the Senator’s calcu- | age in most of the other States. 


| 

; common fund and divided among those entitled to it by virtue of at 
lation, No. 13, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 1476 (a part o his | Sec. 36. Every male inhabi n the State « ect th 1}l pay a poll-tax 

| 

i 


tendantce, thus really increasing one-third the a nt paid for each 


speech), that this entire fund is ignored. That being so, [ of course } of ©! for the support of the public schools, whieh sh ed as 0 
contend that his calculations are erroneous and misleading. I also 


tares are, and paid over to the county t tee in the« } where colle ed, and 
; ge . distributed therein to each schoo! district accord t cholastic popula 

find a like defect in Table 12 on same page, relating to the per capita a 

revenue, 


And pow. in this month, the Legislature has in furtherance of this 
enacted that no man shall be allowed to vote unless he has paid his pol 








Suppose, however, they were without error, the Senator is wrong in rns ; ; ; : 
a aie y > . aus ta» Chis will force collection and add from one to two hundred thou 
other matters, as I will presently show. Permit me, in this connec- | | 5 dollars to the scheol fand 
. > oP . ant ( ars « > scnooi lund, 
tion, to say that the State of Tennessee has legislated and enforced a| “~~ = eee 
, : P : SEC, 3S. J tax of ¢ f a one ai ; T i 1 s . ‘ a i nereb 
splendid school system, and I beg to read a few short sections from the | . ually assessed upon all property subject to taxat ee a 
school law of Tennessee, to show that the Senator is in error when he | public schools, which shall be collected as other tax: ind paid over to the 
reflects upon Tennessee as being derelict or indifferent as to progress it a ea = vont Waey “ames collected, an erein to each 
> } « ? Cc ~eording to scholastic p yulati 
school matters. I find the school law to read as follows: Se agenroud, 
Sec. L There shall be established and maintained in this State a uniform s<ys- From this source comes by far the larger portion of our pul 
tem of public schools. | funds—nearly three-fourths—and insures the carrying on of the 
Src. 2. The pablic school system shall be administered by the following au- | — I : 1 7 y ( Ter _ - i rhe ; 1 tke ete 
tlerities, to wit: A State superintendent, county superintendents, and district | 5© 4001 Sy stem of Lennessee with liberality 
school directors, j Src, 39. When the money derived from thes ol fund and taxes in sed bs 
Sec, 3. The State superintendent shall be a person of literary and scientific | the State on the counties shall not be sufficient to keep upay a ol for 
attainments, and of skill and experience in the art of teaching, and who shall | five months in the year in the schoo! districts the cour he ity cour 
be nominated by the governor and confirmed by the Senate. ' shall levy an additional tax sufficient for this purpose, or shall submit the pro 
4 * a é * 7 7 ‘ , f +} ! i le . ‘ 
sition to a vote of the people, and may levy a tax to] the s bey 
Src. 8. There shall be a county superintendent for each county, who shal! be | the five months, said tax to be levied ons property, pol i privileges lis 
elected by the county court at its Aprilor July term, 1873, and after 1874 he shal! | ble to taxation, but shall not exceed the entire St« tax 
be elected biennially in January,and no member of the county court shall be 2 oe ; 3 : i 
eligible to said office. Heshall bea person of literary and scientific attainments Now, Mr. President. in the section just i lire ry 
and, when practicable, of skill and experience in the art of teaching, shal! hold | jegislative act that public schools shall kent for ' the in ea 
his office for two years, andshall receive such pay for his services as may be al- | _*. - the school districts in eacl wanty. and 4 le al 
lowed him by the county court, to be paid upon the order of the chairman or | YC4T 11 {he Scho! Gistricts In cach county, ane nt - , “ee 
judge of the county court by the county trustee. | of accomplishing this it is mad bligatory on t ty rt to 
° s s * . ] , {tj e +hi na 4 1 
: oN : ; an additional tax sufficient for this pur an peve 
Sec. 26, No ‘teacher of public schools shall be employed or receive any pay | - t] a if by the vote arse nt of +] 1 - 
from the public funds uniess he or she have # certificate of qualification, given | age mths, 1 Dy the vote of t peop i y s 
to him or her by the county superintendent for the county within which he | Ad led to this, by virtue of section 53 (of sar , es al tow 
orshe isemployed. Nosuch payment shail be allowed if made, and any officer | are empowered to supplement al! t! 1001 l lf St 
who shall make or sanction it shall also be subject to # penalty of not less than — a St Se eae ‘d ; were er per te ey eae ; 
five nor more than fifty dollars; and forlike services of male and female teachers | ®2@ counties DY AN @Gaitions: ki = , , 
like salaries shall be paid. | schools 
Thus showing how the question of education in my State has been | Tennessee, by legislative act, has recen rn co 
guarded by requiring all teachers to pass the ordeal of an examination | ment as well a ability of allowing our women to become su 
in the county before a competent, critical, and legally organized board. | intendents of education and » set apart r} i 
Does this look as though the law of Tennessee appeared disregardful | that trees be plan sutify 
| houses. 


of the character and qualification of those who have charge of the edu- 
cation of the children? Then what becomes of the ribald utterances | Does this, Mr. | k as though th wh tl 
of the Senator’s chief witness as to this? Why, Mr. President, it is | honor in part to represent in this Chamber is 1 ( he | 


here seen that a certificate of qualification based on an examination by | ¢¢ucation of her child lw ! Ur 
4 competent, critical, and legally constituted board is prerequisite to | ¢9CS 1 make her justiy amenanie to 1 itl Oo been in 
the right to teach, and to teach in the public schools without this au- | (ulged in by the Senator from 
thority not only works a forfeiture of pay bat subjects both teacher | b/c and able speech on his edu 
and superintendent toa penalty. Does this look as if ignorance 211! [ wish now to show some calcuiat (may 
incompetency would be tolerated for a moment? surprising to some Senators after hearing 

Here is & section to which I specially invite, not only the attention | P® el upon the States of Nort b Varolil 
of the Senator from New Hampshire, but other Senators, because it | sufficiency of funds, the small amount tha per Cagtta, Se 
may enter into the estimates of every Southern State as it does in Ten-  /Nacequate mo le of c md uc ting schools, 5 ers and 


hessee, It reads thus: their insufficient pay, inferior school-houses, et 


_Sne. 30, The public schools shall be free to all persons between the aves 0 I find in the superintendent’s report, in con { = ith 
& and twenty-one years residing within the school district, and in special | troller’s office of Tennessee, from which | get the data for 1888, co! 
under onsh Sequins ne ie peneribed by & = tia school | clusive evidence of that ‘‘remarkable progress’’ in education which 
“« in- . . . ; 
terested : - That white oak ee Sn a te aeete in the i invokes the sarcastic irc ny ol the Senator at the expense o! th super- 
enol, but in separate schools under the same general regulations as to | intendent of Tennessee. 
agement, usefulness, and efficiency. | The following table of figures here referred to I will hand to the Re 


This marks the scholastic age in Tennessee, and the same period, | porter, and ask that the same shall be made a part of my remarks. 
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In these figures I go on to show the increase of each relatively, but 
not wishing fo ia slay the Senate will only speak of the results in the 
totals and percentages. 

rENNESSEF 

Scholastic population, 1885 
White —_ meesverese enqoee ial — 448,172 
ored wines oo . apy 
otal cece vv 608, 831 

Scholastic population, 1888 
White ee 489, 674 
Colored ; sepsnenevenbe ‘Sesebeebensewensenteete . 162, 834 





fotal a 652, 508 
White increase (9 per cent. +-) . . 41, 502 
Colored increase (4 per cent. + ; oo we ne 

otal increase (8 per cent senenes 48, 677 
Pupils enrolled, 158 

White iceuninli ; . ; otetieueinse 
Colored . a rea 80, 897 





otal genes ve ‘ o05, 008 
Vupils enrolled, 1888 : 
White = jun ens vuncapsinaan puedonsebcuawsudgig a 
Colored anne papooeves , otencepene © vevene cesenspeccee 85, 433 
lotal shovesneuui . 411,601 





\ hi te increase (12 per cent. —) ...... ; enveupee ; 33, 17 9 
a increase (6 per cent, —).. : : con _—— ° 4,536 





lotal increase (10 per cent. -+-) .. a fC 


It 1 1YHS the enrollment in public schools was 563} per cent. of the scho- 
lastic population (this includes all persons between six and twenty-one 
years Put the estimate, as it should be, between six and fourteen 
vears, and it reduces the enumeration one-third and increases the en- 
rollment betyeen those ages (the usual school ages) one-third, making 

ie enrollment 81 per cent. It will be conceded by every fair-minded 
man that the fairest test is to be found in the available fands and the 
enroliment 

Available school fund: 1885, $1,330,839.17; 1888, $1,707,699.25; in- 
reuse, $376,860.08, or 28 per cent. 

Expende | 18385, $1,013,839.17; 1888, $1, 157,930.12; increase, $134,- 
090.95, or 13 per cent. 4- 

On basis of fand ex pended: Appropriation per capita scholastic pop- 
lation: 1585, $1.67; 1888, $1.77. Appropriation per capita enrolled 
population: 1885, $2.71: 1888, $2.81 

(in basis of entire or available fund: Appropriation per capita scho- 
lastic population: 1885, $2.20; 1888, $2.61. Appropriation per capita 
enrolled population: 1885, $3.56; 1888, $4.14. 

Number of school-teachers licensed: 1885, 6,575; 1888, 7,387; in- 
crease, 812, or 12 per cent. 

Average daily attendance: 13885, 192,403; 1888, 278,876; increase 
66,473, or 34 per cent 

Number of school-honses: 1885, 5,066; 1888, 5,972; increase, 906, or 
LS per cent, 

Total value of school property: 1885, $1,375,780.86; 1888, $1,934,- 
$74.86; increase, $558,594, or 41 per cent, 

By this it is shown that the increase between 1885 and 1888 of the 
scholastic population was 8 per cent. ; the enrolled (scholastic) popula- 
tion was 10 per cent.; the increase of available school fand was 28 per 
cent. ; increase in ¢ xpe ended fund was 13 per cent.; increase in licensed 
schvol-teachers, 12 per cent.; increase in average daily attendance, 34 
per cent. ; increase in number of school-houses, 18 per cent. ; increase in 
total valuation of school property, 41 per cent., with corresponding in- 
crease of the per capita scholastic and enrolled populations, on bases 
of fund expended and of available fund, the enrollment per capita on 
basis of aveilable fund for 1888 being $4.14 against the general state- 
ment of 23 cents by the Senator from New Hampshire, in his quota- 
tion, indorsed as it was by him, from Professor Moses, or an available 
per capita eighteen times as great. 

But, Mr, President, the most interesting part of the statistical facts 
{ present is obtained from Table 17, page 1475 of CoNGRESSIONAL 
RECORD (a part of the speech of the Senator trom New Hampshire), in 
which a comparison is made as between Tennessee and New Hamp- 
shire, 

Estimated population 6 to 14 years (the New Hampshire period 
of school age): Tennessee, 1876-’77, 310,033; 1886-'87, 383,638; in- 
crease, 73,605, or 23.6 per cent. New Hampshire, 1876-77, 47,017; 
1886-87, 51,255; increase, 4,238, or 9 per cent. 

Enrollment: Tennessee, 1876-'77, 194,180; 1886-'87, 383,507; in- 
crease, 187,327, or 97.5 percent. New Hampshire, 1876~’77, 68,0:35; 
1886-87, 60,770; decrease, 7,265, or 10.7 per cent. 

The difference in favor of Tennessee as compared with New Hamp- 
shire being 108.2 per cent.; or, in other words, the State of Tennessee 
made more than ten times as much progress in enrollment during the 
ten years from 1877 to 1887 as did the State of New Hampshire. If, 
therefore, New Hampshire made any progress whatever, Tennessee 
made ‘remarkable progress,’’ the assertion of Professor Moses, in- 








dorsed by the Senator from New Hampshire, to the contrary 
= 

Expenditure: Tennessee, 1876-'77, $698,220; 1886-87, $| 
re $349,093, or 50 per cent. New Hampshire, 1876 

153; 1886-’87, $614, 248; increase, $77,095, or 14.3 per cent 

Showing an increase of 35.7 per cent. in favor of Tenn: 
compared per capita with New Hampshire as to their res; 
penditures for public school purposes during the ten year 

I respectfully submit that this is ‘‘ remarkable’’ when i: 
ered that it is drawn from the Senator’s own figures. 

The same table of the Senator, No. 17, further shows th 
see’s percentage of increased enrollment for the same period j 
than any Southern State except Florida; and Table 13 show 
per cent. of local taxation for school purposes in Tennessee 
Southern State except Florida and that she is within 3 
Florida. 

Yet, because the superintendent of public schools in Ten: 
= telling the truth, to claim ‘‘remarkable progress ’’ with 

‘the Blair bill, * he is ridiculed and derided, as are th 
anes and teachers throughout the State. Away with suc} 
criticisms, erroneous utterances, and unwarranted assertions! 
the deep solicitude for educational interests in my State, as [ d 
of her noble, cultivated, and refined superintendents and tea: ae r 
and women; and to say they are incompetent and inefiicient i 
just as it is ‘untrathful, which the figures and facts preser ited 
tably show. 

This same table, prepared by the Senator from New Hamp 
shows that while Tennessee from 1877 to 1887 made an increase 
23.7 per cent. in scholastic population she made an incr: 
per cent. in enrollment, while on the other hand New Hampshire ; 
for the same time an increase of 9 per cent. in scholastic popula 
and a decrease of 10.7 per cent. in enrollment; and that during | 
same time Tennessee made an increase of 50 per cent. in her e) 
ture per capita on her scholastic population, while New lia 
made a decrease of 1.7 per cent. At this rate it is evide: 
day is not far distant when Tennessee, under the operation of bh: 
ent public-school system, will be as far ahead of New Hamp: 
the Senator claims New Hampshire to be ahead of Tennessee n 

Besides it will be noted that this table gives New Hampsh 
21,018 more children enrolled than, according to the tab\: 
children in the State, and in 1887 9,522 more enrolled tha 
children in the State. 

Pardon me, Mr. President, while I mention seriatim the al! 
referred to. It has been said with emphasis that the teachers 
nessee, a8 & general rule, are not only destitute of the sli, 
picion of culture, but, to a very large extent, ignorant even 0 
edge of the common-school branches, ‘‘ and to whom the sc 
| of education are subjects as mysterious as the hierogly phic csof Eg 

Again, that the appropriation per capita in Tennessee in 15=9 \ 
cents; that the average salary of teachers in 1889 was $29.7! 
length of the school term in 1889 was sixteen weeks. 

Against all this in general I may quote from the superintenden 
public instruction in Tennessee, who knows, presumably, more of | 
condition of affairs in Tennessee than does Professor Moses, 
quoted and zelied upon by the Senator from New Hampshir 
intendent Frank M. Smith, who has occupied the place of su; 
ent of Tennessee for some years, a gentleman who has work 
fully and well, who was appointed by the governor and con 
the senate of my State, a man of energy and of character and » 
ecutive officer. He brought the schools up toa fine condition 
contributed much to the cause of education, and that man, thus 1 
dorsed, is thrown aside and his report not taken by the Senator !: 
New Hampshire, while he introduces into his speech the lett 
Moses, who has lived eight years in North Carolina and : 
there, receiving his bread and meat from that State while ! 
her the subject of his ridicule. If the Senator had putin his : 
report of the Tennessee superintendent of education or i! he | 
from the constitution and laws of Tennessee in order to arrive at 
rect conclusion as to her permanent and current school fund, 
system and its mode of operation, I would not gainsay it; av 
Senator taken the pains and had he relied more on the offic F al | 
Tennessee and less on the ‘‘ mistakes of Moses,’’ I would n: 
called on to respond to his facts and figures. 

In his report for 1888 Superintendent Smith says: 


The accompanying meen, when carefully compared with th: 
years, will reveal the growth of public education in Tennessee i 
school system is a growth, and, of necessity, must be a slow grow! 
not hesitate to say that if the years from 1873 (the date when our pr 
laws went into effect) to 1888, inclusive, be compared with the sai 
re rs in any other State in the Union, greater progress can not be s! 

manifested in these years. The average enroliment and the av: 
attendance have increased nearly 100 per cent., and the same per 
alongtheline. In school-houses and ool furniture the i improvem 
500 per cent. 


The figures I have already presented show this to be a 
mate. 

As to the statement that the average salary of teachers in 1~~ 
$29.71, the report of the State superintendent of public inst 


sy 






















_ 


Tennessee for 1838 shows that there were during that year 7,439 teach- | 


ers - ° . 25° 
was paid them io salaries for that year, or an average of $27.80 each 


.¢ month daring a term of five months of the year, and an average of 
$34.75 per movth each for a teria of sixteen weeks of the year This 
statement, indorsed by the Senator from New Hampshire, is therefor 
manifestly inaccurate in either the average salary paid to teachers or 
the average length of the school term in Tennessee; for, if sixteen 
weeks were the average school term, 7,439 the number of teachers, and 
$96,923.38 the amount paid them, it reyuires very simple arithmet- 
cal operation to see that the average was $34.75 per month for each 
teacher. 

As to the length of the school term, the law has already settled that, 
gs I have stated, at five months, 

Now, Mr. President, in this criticism of the State of Tennessee some 


of our cities have likewise been alluded to, among them the city ot | 


Nashville (trespassing upon my own domain, where amacitizen). I 
know something of the schools in that city, and I know the character 
they bear abroad, and I believe there is not a child within the corpo- 


rate limits of the city who can not get an education in the public | 


ghools if he or his friends desire it. The number and character ot 
schools there justity this statement. 
that city not sustuined at public expense it is true, four collezes and 
likewise more than twenty private schools, from the Kindergarten to 
the college. Ot public schools there are fourteen, of fine architectural 
structure and well equipped, under the supervision of cultivated and 
skillful teachers. 

The educational facilities there are so superior that persons are at- 


tracted to the city from the surrounding country that they may enjoy | 


the benefits of the public-school system, and yet you see here injected 
in the speech of the Senator from New Hampshire, as a fact, that for 


seventeen thousand scholastic population in Nashville there are but | 


seven thousand enrolled in the public schools. The numerous private 
schools, the universities and colleges, necessarily decrease the per cent 

of enrollment in public schools. ‘The private schools are largely pat 

ronized, many preferring to send their children to them rather than to 
the public schools. 


° . es ° . } 
inaddition, Mr. President, to the ample provision made for the public 


schools, the State of Tennessee provided more than liberally tor the 
deaf and dumb and blind, bo'h white and colored. 
the expense of the Peahody Normal Institute in preparing teachers, 


white and colored, for those children for which the Senator and his | 
Farther- | 


friend, Professor Moses, send forth foreboding lamentations. 
more, this State has shown herself as humane as she has been liberal 
in educational provision, by expending in the last few years more than 


a million dollars in providing three large ipsane asylums for her un- | 


fortunates, 

Mr. President, I think I have made good my assertion that ‘‘if there 
is a State which, up to this time, stands along in the front rank of the 
States of the Union in educational advancement, it is the State of Ten- 
nexsee,’’ and I am pleased in performing.this duty of aiding to place 
her right upon the record and in refuting the allegations which have 
been made here and become a part of the public records. 

Mr. President, much has been said in regard to the school lands that 
Tennessee has received from the Government. I have the statistical 


almanac (Spofford’s) that was read, rather with an air of triumph, by | 


the Senator of Virginia [Mr. DANIEL] on yesterday, to the effect that 
Tennessee had received 190,000 acres of school land from the United 
States, whoseemed to regard it as an estoppel to the Senators from Ten- 
nessee in their opposition tothis bill. Certainly, Mr. President, Tennes- 
see did at one time receive that much land for school purposes, which 
she utilized. Permit me. in this connection, to emphasize the fact 
that, while Tennessee received the 100,000 acres, the amounts in the 
same column of the same statistical hook show that every State named 
in that column has received largely in excess of that amount of land. 
Some of them received millions, and the lowest amount received by 
any State is more than 650,000, as shown in the same column where 
Tennessee received only her 100,000. Then she is less indebted to the 
Government of the United States for public-school funds than any 
State in the Union, 
I here insert as a part of my remarks the figures referred to: 


| | 


Grants for— 


| Areasof | Set 
States and Territories | Statesand | Agricult| neat 
containing public lands, | Territories | + ne | ural and 
| containing | Univer- | colleges 
lpublie lands, Sbools. | ‘sities. | (act of | Um? 
j j i | July 2 asy- 
i ! uly *> | lums. 


1862). 










Acres. Acres. 


46,080 |1, 355,577 |......... 
7 46,090 | 183,398 |... .. 
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ewployed in the public schools, and that the sum of $996,923.38 | 


There are four universities in | 


She pays one-half | 





| 
Grants for 








} 
Areas of 
States and Territories Territ and Agricnit Deaf 
|} containing public lands terse ga ural ind 
containing < . Univer- | colleges |,, | 
. sities actof |= 
| july 2, | ae: 
i8e2), 
| 
| Acres Acres 4cres Acres icres, 
Dakota.. patenting 153,982,080 | 8,554,560 125, 404 
| Fiorida.,.... pecessese don 7, 931, 520 9u8, 508 2. 1¢ 20, 924 
Idaho ........ iam a 8, 196, 480 233%, 137 
Illinois........ ee ceene eee ), 462, 400 985, 066 46, U80 
| Indian Territory........ 44, 154, 24 
Tucdiaua ........ . 21,63 650, 317 16,00 . 
lowa 5 5,144 16,150 316, 199 
KAanSas....ccocess , 52 2, 891, 306 46, 080 828, 824 
| Louisiana........... pacivae 26, 461,440 746, O44 16, U8) 
| Michigan,. ‘ 36, 128, 640 1, 067, 397 16, 080 |1, 225, 806 
| Minnesota... .. 53, 559, 840 2. 964, 990 R? 640 v57. O14 
} Mississippi 10. 179. 340 847. 584 4°) 
| Missouri, $1, 824, OK 1.199, 139 46. OsO 4445.8 
Montana §2. 016, 640 5. 112. 085 44.4 
Nebraska......... 48, 636, 800 2, 702, 044 46,050 |1 19 
INL \scessscnconcin 71, 737, 741 85, 430 46, Us0 16, 74 
| New Mexico 77. 568, 640 1, 309, 365 £6,080 1, 440 
SMa Liceicecssesecmnii 25 160 04, 488 ¥, 120 
| Oregon... - . oaeees Ov, OD 29, 706 O80 4 
| Tennessee,... aaiealdanis LOO, G00 QUO 
Lo er ss ‘ 7 56, 355, 635 130, 869 03 57 l 
iW ashington...... £4,796, 160 158,675 w) 46, 006 
| Wisconsin........... 34,511, 360 958, 649 l 4, 913 
ate 62, 645, 120 
' 
Tota! ... , 1,814, 769.656 | 68,083,914 1,2 20 (8,098, 758 44.970 
} 


[his table shows the area of the several States and Territories con 


| taining public lands »nd the quantity donated for educational purposes 


| by Congress from 1789 to June 30, 187-. 
| The editor of the Almanac (Mr. A. R. Spofford) adds in a note to 
this table the following comment: 

Under an act of Congress approved September 4 { 1 State thereafter 


admitted to the Union was grat 





ted 310.000 acres of for purposes of internal 
improvement; 46.080 acres (72 sections) fora State university 32,000 acres (50 
| sections) for the purpose of erecting public buildings at the capital; and 32,000 
| acres for a pen'tentiary or State prison The same granto 500.000 acres was ex- 


tended to the States of Alabama, Arkansas, Illinois ana, Lo lich 
| gan, Mississippi, and Missouri rhe quantity of land thus granted is: nated 
at 9.000.000 acres, 
By act of July 2, 1862, each State, old or new, was granted 30.000 acres of t 
public domain for each Senator and Representative in Congress (or land scripto 
| that amount) for the purpose of endowing a college of agriculture and the me 
chaniec arts in each State. Of the 9,600,000 acres estimated to be due the States 
|under this munificent land grant about 8,200,000 es have already bee 


| located. 
| 
| 


When other States received millions Tennessee rece 
tance, and she has not now an acre o! 


ived only a pit 
| public iand in her borders. 

Mr. President, it so happened that when the act of September 4, 184] 
passed, granting to each State thereafter admitted to the Union mor 
| than a half million acres of the public domain tor 

; among others, for State universities, eady being in the 
| Union, as shown in the note to the above figures, received none of it 
Again, when the act of July 2, 1862, passed, granting 30,000 acres for 
each Senator and Representative in Congress for the purpose o! endow 
ing a college of agriculture and mechanic arts ‘Tennessee (war | 


various pul poses 


Tennessee alt 


yNeing 
| then flagrant) was, I believe, then without representation in the Con 
| gress of the United States, and at that time received no share of thi 
| grant, but subsequently received land scrip to represent Congressmen 
(300,000 acres, as I recollect) when they were admitted, which fund 
was for the specific purpose of establishing the agricultural college a! 
Knoxville, Tenn., and not for general school purposes 
Again, Mr. President, it so happened that during our Revolutionar 
struggle upper East Tennessee (then called the State of Franklin 
land which is nowa part of Tennessee) was populated by pioneers jrom 
Virginia and North Carolina, who had a quasi-territorial form of gov 
ernment, of doubtfal legal relationship to any colonial or other author- 
ity. And when this land became the territory of } 





North Carolina and 
was subsequently transferred (on the 25th of February, 1790) by North 
Carolina to the General Government, her territory was extensive 
and valuable, and when (on the Ist of June, in 1796) she became 
| State. the Government gave her but a meager dowry, if any land what- 
| ever, even within her own borders, notwithstanding the fact that, when 
| the night of revolution was darkest and fate seemed turned against the 
colonies, her hardy pioneers, holding at bay the savage hordes on their 
front, mustered their clans, and, under the leadership of Sevier and 
| Shelby, left the beautiful valleys of East Tennessee, threaded the mount- 
| ain passes, and with their Deckard rifles tought with heroic courage and 
won the battle of King’s Mount.in, which history has written : 
of the turning-points in the Revolutionary struggle of our fathers. 
Mr. President, Tennessee has received comparatively little or no aid 
| from the General Government in land grants tor public-school purposes, 
while other States with which she bas been invidiously compared in 
educational progress can count their gifts by the millions. 
Yet it is pleasing to know that from her own resources she has suc- 
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ce lly battled and placed her children on a high educational plane. tem of schools. Parents and children who would become th 
It is conceded that it has been, from the beginning, the policy of the | of the bounty, should it become a law, would then cea ; 
Ge Government to donate public lands to the States for educational | State, county, and district for educational aid, but would} ; 
purposes, but not money drawn by taxes, directly or indirectly, from palms for educational alms toa great centralized, paternal 
the peopl In this connection I beg to differ with the Senator from | as in the empires and kingdoms of Europe. What then w . 
New York [ Mr. EvARTSs] and with theSenator from Virginia [Mr. DAN- | of local self-government, that doctrine of our fathers, gua 
[EL]in the interpretation they givethelanguageof Mr. Jefferson quoted | olden time with so much jealousy? Rival political parties 
by then Indeed, the | 1age just read by the Senator from New | hold of national education as a battle-cry and urge incr 
Ve eems, in its very terms, conclusive against him until it would swell into an enormity; and when this 
[ read it n nually it would swell and sweep until no vestige of loca! 
In his in ula in 1805, Mr. Jefferson, in speaking of reve- | ment was left. And where, pray, has this $79,000,000 co 
nue that might be expected to come in the Treasury, said: | it a tax upon the value of property oron polls? No, butit 
Fess coalsQhatians enable os $0 eunsset Gm exreuns exnneens of the @ | the poor and humble, the every-day consumer who pays t 
ernment, to fulfill contracts with foreign nations, to extinguish the native right | Or tariff tax upon the necessaries of life. The bondholder 
of soil within our limits, to extend those limits, and to apply such a surplus to 


our public debts as places at a short day their final redemption, and that, re 








demption once effected, the revenue thereby liberated may, by a just reparti- 
tion among the States, and a correspondir amendment of the Constitutiun, 
be applied, in time of peace, to rivers, canals, roads, arts, manufactures, educa- 
tion, and other great objects within each State. 


It will be observed that Mr. Jefferson says in substance that, after 
revenues are sufficient to extinguish the debts and meet all obligations, 
the revenue thereby liberated—that is, the balance or surplus—‘* may, 
by a just repartition among the States and a corresponding amend- 


jobber pays none of it. The property-holder pays none « 
a consumer, he purchases the necessaries of life. 
How is it now under the common-school system of the St 


| ties, and districts? 


Why, sir, the tax from which the school money comes is | 


| property and polls, thus making property, real and persona 


| capita, 


ment of the Constitution, be applied, in time of peace, to rivers, canals, 


roads, arts, manufactures, education, and other great objects within 
each State.’’ What, in this connection, can the words ‘‘ a correspond- 
ing amend ment of the Constitution ’’ mean other than a condition pre- 
cedent to doing the thing referred to and specified in the sentence ? 


That is, there is no authority for doing so now in the Constitution, but | 


there might bea ‘‘ corresponding amendment ’’ should this state of facts | 


arise that would authorize such distribution. 


And as up to this time 
no such ‘ 


‘corresponding amendment of the Constitution’’ has been 


made, there is, on the authority of Mr. Jefferson, no right to thus dis- | 


pose of the accumulated or ‘‘ surplus’’ revenue in the Treasury. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). The 
Senator from Tennessee will suspend for a moment while the Chair has 
read, by the Secretary, the order made by the Senate at a former ses- 
sion —— 

Mr. BATE. I know what itis. My time is limited, and I will yield 
the floor. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I ask unanimous consent that the Senator from 
Tennessee be allowed to conelude his remarks. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheSenator from Vermontasksunani- | 


mous consent that the Senator from Tennessee be permitted to conclude 
his remarks. Is there objection? ‘The Chair hears none, and unani- 
mous consent is granted. 

Mr. BATE. In a few moments longer, Mr. Pr :sident, I shall con- 
clude. 

In regard to the grants of public lands it is admitted that it has been 
the custom to give them to the States from the beginning of the organi- 
zation of the Government; indeed, the ordinance of 1755 set apart the 
sixteenth section ofevery township for common-school purposes. But 
at that time and for years after the public lands were regarded as be- 
longing to the States and held by the United States in trust, and that 
the proceeds of the sales ought to be distributed among the States; 
hence, in setting apart the sixteenth section it was giving to the State 
what belonged to it in theory. 

The gifts of public land to the States for educational purposes here- 
tofore were very different from appropriating the proceeds of taxation 
of the people to purposes never contemplated in the Coustitution. [l- 
literacy has existed ever since the fathers landed at Jamestown or 
Plymouth Rock, and whether proportionately greater or less to-day does 
not constitute a constitutional basis for Federal legislation. 

But this bill is objectionable also on the ground that it tends to cause 
the people to look to and rely upon the Federal Treasury and the less 
felt but not lighter taxation by indirect methods than upon the more 
direct modes in the States for the support of the common schools. 

We now have, Mr. President, a tried, a valuable, and effective public- 
school system, prosperous, progressive, and managed at home by local 
officials. 

Under this bill the great head of the Department of the Interior will 
dispense the funds under national laws. How long after that will it 
be until this great dispenser of these many millions will carry the keys 
that unlock the doors of every school-house in the land? His girdle, 
from which will swing these one hundred thousand keys, will be as 
potent in politics as the scepter of any crowned head. 

Let us stop the leak at the start and before the flood-tide comes to 
sweep away the barriers from local self-government. 

Let the nation once assume control of the education of the children 
and it will hold on to it. Who has the hardihood to say it would let 
go, in these distempered times, such vast patronage? Ay, would it 
not he strengthened at every step and utilized in political campaigns 
by partisan demagogues ? 

Again, sir, this bill would absorb and do away with the present 
boasted public-school system. 


Once established it would become a fixed national, not a State, sys- | Kansas, because no measure beneficial to the soldiers of the Union 


| party question) and be a question as to which candidate is for t 


burden, while the poor and needy receive it to an equal 
And who handles this fand? The people from 
daily drained. 

The people being taxed directly, money out of their poc! 
vigilance on their part, and they put in place as schoo! « 
worthy and competent men, Mr. President, I emphasize t 
local self-government is the secret to our present successful s 
lem. 

Let us adhere to that good old adage, ‘‘ Let well enough a! 
are progressing marvelously under its operation. I indorse 
gard what was so well and pertinently said by Senators H\ 
SPOONER. 

When this $77,000,000 is gone, the system of common s 
so successiul, will also be gone—‘‘ a school boy’s tale, the wo 
hour’’—and a political battle-cry will come up, not for $77, 00 
perhaps for $177,000,000 more, and when that is obtained it 
tinue on and on, until it becomes like the cry of the daught 
horseleech, ‘‘ Give ! Give!’’ 

Yes, it will then become ingrafted on our politics (it is 


est amount fora national school fund. Thus insidiously : 
foothold, it would find permanent lodgment and could not 
cated. This would be followed by amendments, more in det 
drastic even than this bill, regulating the character of schoo! ho 
the appointment of superintendents, followed by a removal! of «|! 
and social barriers between races and colors. 

Educational channels are the most available conduits throug) v 
to send false doctrines and destructive political influences, and 
disseminated by national law, from a great and powerful cente: 
neutralize ail opposition and absorb the lesser into the greater p 
Hence, Mr. President, in my opinion, this bill is dangerous in t 
ency’ It woos to destruction as a sirenof Caprea. It leads to 
ism ; it is a dagger behind the smile, a serpent coiled beneath t 


Pensions. 


REMARKS 


WILLIAM 8 HOLMAN, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 21, 1890. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under « 
tion the annual pension appropriation bi!ll— 

Mr. HOLMAN said: 

Mr. CHArRMAN: I was not upon the floor of the House a few 1: 
utes ago to accept the courtesy of tae gentleman from Kentucky |' 
BRECKINRIDGE] of a portion of his time, so that I will now occu, 
few minutes the attention of the House. I received some week 
letter from the State of Kansas from a very excellent gent! 
Democrat who had served in the Union Army, calling attention | 
letter from a distinguished member of the House from Kansa 
lished in that State, expressing the opinion that the votes 0! 
three members from Indiana could be relied on to support legis! 
for pensioning soldiers of the Union Army, and my corresponden! 
pressed his indignation that Democrats from Indiana could have | 
themselves in a position in Congress which might subject t\ 
such criticism. ; 

I wrote back to him that there was certainly a mistake; that t« 
letter could not have been published as written by the gentleman !r0"! 








ee 


4rmy had ever en: ountered a single adverse vote of a Democratic Rep 


' 
resentative in Congress from Indiana since the original act for pen on 
-»» eoldiers of the last war was passed in 1862, which I had the hor 
to ( | up at the time of its passage. For that reason, sir, I express 
py surprise that such a letter should have been written and expre 


4 doubt as to its being a genuine letter from a member of Congre I 
i to him that the ten Democratic Representatives from the State of 
ina upon this floor, with, I had no doubt, their three Repu an 

gues, would support every just measure brought before the H 
the Committee on Pensions beneficial to the soldiers of the Unio: 
Army, including the service-pension bill. 

The truth is, Mr. Chairman, that no measure has ever passed th 
House since the 4th day of July, 1861, when, by the proclamation of 
President Lincoln, Congress assembled to meet the exigencies of tl 
then impending war, down to the present kour, beneficial to the sol- 
diers of the Union Army, that has not received the cordial support of 
every Democratic member of the House from Indiana. I am certain 
that no measure will be reported to this House by the Committee on 
Pensions that will not receive the cordial support of every Democrati 
member from Indiana on this floor. 

The two great demands now made upon the public Treasury are sin 
guiarly different in their character and purpose. Adequate pensions 
jor soldiers of the Union Army, their widows and children, on the on 
hand; on the other an almost undisguised purpose to make this Repub- 
lic an imitation of European powers, a splendid government with al! 
the embellishments and insignia that express power. Among the 
schemes in contemplation are a great navy beyond any precedent in out 
history, a system of fortifications which, while expressing power, will 
be found valueless, as past experience has demonstrated, in the hour of 
trial; the construction now in progress of ordnance for ships and forts 
and a vast supply of military stores, which, as was demonstrated at 
the opening of the late war, will be found worthless in the event of an 
actual conflict of arms. 

More than that, if present indications shall be verified, millions more 
will be expended in bounties for the building of ships to enrich one 
class of our fellow-citizens already wealthy, and in bounties for the 
sailing of ships to further enrich a class ot men of ample estates, not 
only citizens of our country, but capitalists of Europe, for European 
capital has an especial hold on your shipping industries. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CARLISLE was recognized, and yielded his time to Mr. HOLMAN. 

Mr. HOLMAN. 


bab 
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y 
favoritism in 
fortunate for « 

Now, Mr. Cha 
Democrats as we 
upon this floor instruct t 
which may be brought fo 








soldiers of the Union Ar Wi : e t 
twenty-five years Wh ! 

tice, the limitation on the arrea | ! iy { b 
March 3, 1879? If th ldier w bled 

otherwise during his servi } I ) 
delayed applying tora nsion, a t i \ ' wh id 
the Government in t 

limitation 

against which you interpose a t f limitations; t 

other instances where such limitatio occu \ itutes, l 
against pensions it is inexorably enforced. I see no just reason why t 
statnteot limitations should not berepealed. Astoservice pensions, wh 
should they not be granted after thislong interva ice the war ¢ 

In my judgment Congress, in justice and ho should pass b 
those measures; I am for them on their own me 3, | when 

ered in connection with the measures | have spoken 4 y h inv 
the expenditure of vast sums o: ine pu money, drawn from the 


dustry of the whole people for 





he 
body doubt what is best to be done? 
Is it not clearly best for our country that publ evenues should be 
so expended that they shall return to t greatest | e! iber o 
vur people, that the benefits shall fall upon the mass of our pe ple, iu 
stead of being so employed asto build upaft mi pe tates There 
| fore I say with my colleagues that any just and reasonable measure 
| which the distinguished gentleman having charge of the pension legi 
lation may see fit to bring forward for the benefit of t nion sold 


I thank the gentleman from Kentucky forthis cour- | 


tesy. Mr, Chairman, not only are such plans of public expenditure, in- | 


volving hundreds of millions, in contemplation and ready for the action of 
Congress, only to be suspended temporarily, if at all, until the temper 


| 


of the country shall be ascerteined at the elections of the present year, | 


but countless lesser schemes are in contemplation, the embellishment 
of this city with extended parks and other expressions of national opu- 
lence, at the expense of the public Treasury, enlarged salaries' for the 


Federal jadiciary who hold office for life, an unexampled number of | 


new offices, and other large expenditures of like character—all tending 
to the same end, a splendid government and an impoverished people. 

The expenditures for the coming year, permanent and annual, are esti- 
mated at the vast sum of $406,843,315.04, asum equal to more than 
one-fourth of the money in circulation in the United States, and it will 
be found that even this vast sum is less than the appropriations that 
will be made, permanent and annual, for the coming year. Now, sir, 
which system of expenditure of the surplus revenue is best for our Gov- 
ernment, pensions or subsidies ? 

It was obvious at the beginning of the late war that the great body 
of the men who would enter the Army would come from the mass of 


| 
| 





will receive the cordial support of t ten Dem tic members fro 
Indiana and, I have no doubt, of their three Republican coll 
| upon this floor. 

I hope I will not be misunderstood. I support the two measures in 
the interest of the soldiers of the Union Army which I 1 mentic 
on their own merits. I support the: possible, sti | more earnest 
because I see in this form of expenditure of public revenues a mé 
of diffusing the enormous wealth drawn from the whole p ple by ta 
ation among the greatest number of people. A t ) 

| receive under those measures this benefit of this surplus in the 11 
than by any plan of just expenditure that can be devised 

The greater number of soldiers of the Union Army and I 

| widows and children are comparatively poor. They are to be found i 
every State of the Union; in much larger numbers, of co 1 t 
States of the North, but in considerable numbers in every State « 
Union. 

Providence, as in all former years, isstill with. I thank ¢ 
the measures in contemplation by the gentlemen who now control t 

| Government of an enormous navy in a time of peace, a system o 
cations involving ultimately hundreds of millions of d 


our people engaged in the pursuits of actual industry, men, as a rule, | 


comparatively poor, and equally obvious that the wealth which would 
result from the war would inure to comparatively a small number of 
our people. That was obvious at the beginning and more than verified 
in the result. 


which inured to capital in all its forms during the late war. At that 
tire, and still, the great capital interests were in the eastern section of 
the Union, and it was there that the enormous increase in capital mainly 
occurred. Taxation itself was a source of profit; taxes on railroad cor- 
porations and manufacturing industries afforded, during that war, an 


opportunity for enormous gains by increased charges on the people, and | 


such opportunities were neveroverlooked. The management of the pub- 
lic securities afforded an unprecedented opportunity to capital. Hence 
the unexampled growth of wealth in the eastern section of the Union; 
even the enormous grants of public lands male during the war period 
inured to the capitalists of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. 
Now, sir, measures of legislation are to be carried through Congress 
of the character I have named, all of the profits and benefits of which 
will inure to the same section of the Union—ships, fortifications, mu- 
Ditions of war, subsidies, national embellishments, involving hundreds 
of millions of dollars of the public wealth, greatly enlarging the central - 
ization of capital of the last twenty-five years, by which a fearful chasm 
has been already created between the few who possess our wealth in over- 
grown estates andthe great body of our people. The effect of this kind 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


larged army, subsidies for building and sailing ships, incre 1 
aiies of judges and other officials with salaries now more than an 
all threatening to swell the expenditures of Government even bey 


| the enormous revenues of our Government,and all tending to one end 
All men are well informed of the enormous and unexampled profits | i 


1 


the enlargement of the fortunes of menalready rich, will be arrest 


measures which, just in themselves, will diffuse the accumulated and 
accumulating revenues of taxation among our people in all sections of 


‘ 


the Union, among our people, generally poor, who deserve well o! 
Government by the services they have rendered in its defense 
LIMITATION ON ARREARAGES ‘ I 
Touching the limitation on arrearages of pensions, w 
interest to the soldiers of the Union Army, I wish to cor: 


spread misunderstanding. It seems te | nderstood that t t 
January 25, 1879, which opened up the limitat ithe a rag 
pensions, also limited the filing of pension claims, with benefit 
rearages, to the Ist day of July, 1580. Chisis not true. The title an 
first section of the act of January 25, 1579, wh repealed the limit 


tion, are in the following words 
An act to provide that all pensions on a 
disease contracted in the service of the United States during the 
the rebellion, which have been granted or which shall hereafter be gr 
shall commence from the date of death or discharge from the service « 
United States; for the payment of arrears of pensions, and for other purp 
Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
America in Congress assembled, That all pensions which have been granted un 


punt of death wounds re« 
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der the weneral lawe regulating pensions or may hereafter be granted in con- 
sequence of death from a cause whica origina ed in the United States service 


during the o« 


wounda, injuries, or disease received or contracted in said service during said 


war of the rebellion, shall commence from the date of the death or discharge 


from said service of the person on whose account the claim has been or sha!l | 


hereaiter be granted, or from the termination of the right of the pariy having 
prior tile to such penrion: Provided, The rate of pensioa for the intervening 
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ntinuance of the late war of the rebellion or in consequence of | rt 
} measures is just vow greatly exaggerated, and, as I have already 


time for which arrears of pension are hereby granted shall be the same per | 


month for which the pension was originally granted. 


There are other provisions in this act of January 2 
that apply to the arrears of pensions. 

It will be seen that this act of January 25, 1879, absolutely repeals 
the old act, which cut off the arrears of pensions unless the claim was 
filed within tive years after the disability occurred or atter discharge 
trom the Army, a repeal without limitation or condition. 

On the 27th day of Febraary, 1879, one month and two days after 
that act of the 25th day of January, 1879, was passed, the House bill 
making appropriation for the payment of the arrears of pension, enti- 
tled ‘*‘ An act making appropriations tor the payment of the arrears of 
pensions granted by act of Congress approved January 25, 1379. and tor 
other purposes,’’ came up in the Senate for consideration, and the fol- 
lowing proceedings occurred: 


Mr. Incatss. Loffer, from the Committee on Pensions, an amendment to the 
bill, which lL ask to be reported 

Mr. Morrin.. Wiil the Senator from Kansas allow me to offer an amend- 
ment which comes in here appropriately? 

The Presipine Orricerr, Does the Seuator from Kansas yield to the Senator 
from Vermont? 


Mr. INGALiS, Not now, please. 


The PrestpinG Orricer. The Secretary will report the amendment proposed | 


by the Senator trom Kansas | Mr. INGALLS}. 

The Srecrerary. It is proposed to add to the bill the following. 

‘The amendment embraced a number of provisions, the last of which, 
with a single amendment as to the time where the limitation should 
take effect, was adopted by the Senate and became the second section 
of the House bill making appropriations tor the payment of the arrears 
under the act of January 25, 187, and is as tollows: 

Sec All pensions which have been or which mav hereafter be granted in 
consequence of death occurring from a cause which originated in the service 
& nee the 4th day of March, 1861, or in consequence of wounds or injuries re- 

ed or disease contracted since that date, shall commence from the death or 
discharge of the person on whose account the c’aim has been or is hereaiter 
yrranted if the disability occurred prior to discharge, and if such disability oc- 
curred after the discharge, then from the date of actual disability or from the 
termination of the right of party having prior title to such pension: Provided, 
ation for such pension has been or is hereafter filei with the (om- 
iui-sioner of Pensions prior wo the Ist day of July, 188), otherwise the pension 
mience tronfthe date of filing the application; but the limitation herein 
i 1 { «hill not apply to claims by or in behalf of insane persons aud chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age 

This act was approved by President Hayes on the 3d day of March, 
1879. 

It will be seen that thissection 2 issubstantially thesameas the original 
act of the 25th of January, 1879, except the proviso. 


claims for pensions filed after July 1, 1880. 

So it appears that after Congress had absolutely repealed the limita- 
tion on the arrears of pension, on the 25th day of January, 1879, the 
limitation was absolutely restored on the 3d day of March, 1879, to 
take effect on the Ist day of July, 1880. 

Now, it is obvious that either the act of January 25, 1879, was ab- 
solutely wrongful and unjast or the repeal which took effect on the Ist 
day of July, 1880, is indefensible. It is reasonably certain that in the 
short interval between the 25th day of January, 1879, and July 1, 1880, 
multitudes of Union soldiers and their widows would be wholly unin- 
formed of the state of our legislation, and knew absolutely nothing 
about the restored limitation, which took effect on the Ist day of July, 
1880. The effect of this extraordinary legislation was that the well- 
informed filed their claims promptly and obtained their arrears; the 
multitude of Union soldiers and their widows who were uninformed 
as to the state of our pension legislation, and that perhaps larger num- 
ber of soldiers whose condition of health, although impaired in the 
service, did not at the time seem to justify an application for a pen- 
sion, failed to receive the arrears of their pensions. 

If there is any one thing on which our people are united, it is that 
‘equal rights and fair play’? should pervade our legislation. What 
better right in justice have the soldiers who filed their applications for 
pensions prior to the Ist day of July, 1880, to their arrears of pen- 
sions, than those who filed them after that day and are able to establish 
theirclaims. The spirit of our Republican institutions demands equal 
justice to our people. -A republic can not afford to be unjust to the 
men who imperil their lives in the national defense. They are enti- 
tled, at least, to exact and equal justice. 

But the argument in favor of the limitation on arrears of pensions 
imposed by the act of March 3, 1879, is and always has been that the 
amount required to meet the claims for arrears of pensions is beyond 
the capacity of the public Treasmry. I would yield to this argument 
if, in fact, the resources of the Treasury were insufficient to meet this 
demand. These soldiers of the Union Army and their widows bear 
their fair share of the burden of taxation that rests on all our people. 
If the industries of the country, which in fact bear the burden of taxa- 
tion, would not justify greater liberality, a higher measure of justice 


5, 1879, but none | 


That proviso re- | 
stores, as will be seen, the old statute of limitations as to arrears on all 





| continue. 





to the soldiers of the Union Army, then the argument wou!d 
be accepted. But the fact is the amount required to earry out ; 


the public wealth is being expended largely for the benefit o/ 
classes who have no claim on Congress, and the increase ; 
wealth is an absolute injury to the Kepublic. 

The bills now pending and certain to pass for fortifications a 
carry the unexampled sum of $26,673,201 in this hour ot pea 
jact should not be overlooked that the wealth of the country 
time bears a small portion of the taxation that swells the surp! 
Treasury. ‘These measures ot justice to the soldiers of the Un 
would resultin a juster system of taxation, would compel gr: 
to bear their fair share of taxution; and, more tha: that, it 
this generation at least, secure a result which, in my hurable jodyney; 
is of the highest and greatest importance: it would compe! just ay, 
reasonable economy in the current expenses of our Governmen 
government, which I think should be the first care of a member ; 

Yongress of the United States. The rapid growth of these cur 
penses ought to arouse the interest of every citizen. 

These current expendivures of Government in a fearful degre: 
ize the wealth of the country. The vast sums of money d: 
the Treasury by taxation of the whole people in the current : 
tiation of our Government inure to toe benefit of the few. A 
reaxonable system of pensions for valuable services rendered to t 
public would diffuse the accumulated revenues not impera' 
manded for the administration of Government among a great 
tude of people, instead of confining its benefits to a favored few, t 
tending tocerruption in public affairs, the former to cheerful | 
aud happy homes. 

From any point of view, a just and reasonable system of | 
such as the nation’s houor demands, will, in the present stat 
affairs, while doing justice, compel economy and honest admin 
of Government, a result of all others to be desired. 

The concentrated wealth and overgrown estates which our ley 
has fostered are the rocks, only partially couvcealed, in the path 
our ship of state. If, in the tuture, the ship goes down (wh 
not believe God in mercy to mankind will ever permit) great 
estates, created by acts of Congress, with the arrogant as<u 
power over leyislative assemblies and the corrupting method 
estates naturally inspire in controlling public affairs, always fu 
honest government, will be found, by the verdict of impartial | 
the fatal burden under which the gallant old craft foundered. 

To arrest this now never-ceasing tendency of our legislation to. 
courage great private estates, with their ever attendant evil of | 
and corrupting luxury on the one hand and engendering of pov 
wretchedness on the other, is, in my humble judgment, the hig! 
of the American people. 

It is now reasonably certain that this vast accumulation o! 
drawn from the industries of our people by remorseless taxat 
The employment of this ever-accumulating wealt! 
beyond the necessities of an honest administration of our Gove: 
in meeting the just demands of that great body of our fellow-ci 
who imperiled their lives for the preservation of the Union, their wit 
and orphan children, diffasing that public wealth throughout t! 
land, largely among the destitute and the poor, made so in « 
instances by services rendered in the ranks of the Union Ar: 
the misfertunes and widowhood and orphanage incident to wa: 
dening countless homes, and bringing joy to multitudes impoverished 
by war, is a course worthy of our great Republic. Between a jo! 
so just and beneficent and one that seeks to give the fruits of t! 
of the many to the few, what friend of his country can hesitate ’ 


The Late Edward J. Gay. 
REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL R. PETERS, 


OF KANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, March 22, 1890, 
f t to th f Edward J. Gay, late a Re) 
On sesclations of i ivehenteene flea. 

Mr. PETERS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I first became acquainted with Hon. Edward J. ‘ 
during the first session of the Forty-ninth Congress. My acquaint 
was confined entirely to such association as was incident to leuis!ation 
in the House. He impressed me as being a man of much force. | 
power being largely augmented by a business experience that gave v«\« 
to his suggestions. He was a man of dignified reserve, practic! ane 
conservative in his ideas, but adhering with great tenacity to his con 
victions. He was a very courteous gentleman, but so modest and r- 
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rio the discharge of a public duty his strength of character and in- 
tellect would not be disclosed. When therefore our mutuality of in- 
terest in the sugar industry brought me in consultation with him, | 
was surprised at his general knowledge of public affairs, as well as at 


the forcefulness of his methods of expression. During the sessions of 


the Filtieth Congress my acyuaintance became more intimate and my | 
estimation of his worth asa man and a legislator correspondingly in- | 


creased. He was conscientious in the performance of public duty, and 
hence was alwaysin his piace unless prevented by his impaired health. 

The Fiftieth Congress closed and I saw him no more, In the morn- 
ing of the summer time, in early May, he launched his bark upon the 
unknown sea dividing the life here and hereatter, and sailed away. 
To him I believe it was neither an uncertain nor an unexpected voyage, 
for his faith bad crossed that unknown space in advance and was saiely 
anchored ina haven where lile’s storms and sufferings could not follow 

In the evening of the summer time I was in his district and nad some 
opportunity to learn of the estimation had for him by the people whose 
Representative he was and who knew him best. 
then and is now more eloquent than human eulogist can be. From the 
humble abode of the sable laborer in the cane field, as well as from the 
mansion of the courteous planter, came nothing but expressions of ad- 
miration for his life and sincere regrets for its termination. 
wealth of this esteem I desire to add my own, together with the state- 
ment that I am the better for having known him. 


Admission of Wyoming. 





SPEECH 


Pr 


HON. ALEXANDER M. DOCKETRY, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 26, 1890. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 982) to provide for the 
admission of the State of Wyoming into the Union, and for other purposes 

Mr. VDOCKERY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the limited time allotted to me I can not hope to 
do more than merely outline my objections to the admission of Wyo- 
ming to statehood at this time. I am in favor of the admission of 
Territories into the Union as rapidly as their population and resources 
may warrant such action; but, sir, in the consideration of the pending 
proposition I find that the usual and necessary requirements have been 
wholly disregarded in the interest of the Republican party; and, view- 
ing the proposition iu this light, I shall not indulge in diplomatic lan- 
guage, but shall cail a spade a spade. 

Mr. Speaker, a fundameutal objection to the admission of Wyoming 


is found in that clause of its constitution which gives to women the | 


right of suffrage. 

Section 1, article 6, of its constitution provides that— 

The rights of the citizens of the State of Wyoming to vote and hold office is 
not to he denied or abridged on accountof sex. Both male and female citizens 
of this State shall enjoy all civil, political, and religious rights and privileges. 

_The passage of this bill and the admission of Wyoming with the pro- 
vision as to female suffrage commits the Republican party without 
equivocation to this new doctrine. It is a bold and radical departure, 
inasmuch as there is not only no State in the Union which contains a 
similar provision, but there is no government in the world which per- 
mits women to vote and hold office, except perhaps in school elections, 
while even this privilege is by no means general. 

Mr. Speaker, no theory of the doctrinaire, no demand of expediency 
can subvert the great Jaw of nature. 

Woman is not ‘the lesser man.’’ Woman is man’s companion and 
helpmeet, but her true empire is not his empire. 

Her sphere is in the home and in the heart. Her physical and mora 
constitution, as wellas the authority of the Scriptures, turnish conclusive 
evidence why she should not bedragged intothearena of political strife. 
1 do not care to elaborate this question at the present moment further 


than to say that the position of the Republican party in favor of female | 
sufirage merits and will receive the condemnation of the people. The | 
Democratic party is unalterably opposed to this new departure, and, in | 


rexp-ct to this issue, will stand by the old paths, which are the paths 
of wisdom and safety, the paths in which our fathers have trod dur- 
ing the century of our constitutional life. 


Mr. Speaker, I find that Wyoming was organized as a Territory by | 


the act of July 20, 1868. By the Congressional Directory it appears 
that at the November election there in 1888 the Republican party cast 
1 451 votes for Delegate to Congress; that the Democratic party 

superiluons ’’ behind with 7,557 votes, while there were 2 
scattering votes, making the total vote polled only 18,010, notwithstand- 
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ing thatthe Territory had been organized more than twenty years. Of 


this total vote cast (18,010) the minority of the Committee on Terri- 
tories estimate that at least 4,000 were cast by women, so that we have 
in fact of male voters in the Territory of Wyoming, as shown by the last 
election returns, only 14,010, 
REPUBLICA A SANS 

In this connection I also desire to notice the proposed admission of 
Idaho, which is to follow very soon in the wake of Wyoming. There 
were cast in November, 188s, in the Territory of Idaho, 8,151 Repub- 


lican votes for Delegate to Congress, 6,404 Democratic votes, and 1,458 

votes which were classed as ‘‘divisionists,’’ making an agyrevate vote 
lot but 16,013, although it was created a Territory under the act of 
| March 3, 1863. Indeed, Mr. Speaker, adding the total vote of Idaho 

and Wyoming, including the 4,000 female votes, we have an aggregate 
| vote in these two Territories of only 34,023, which is 4,203 votes less 
| than were cast by the people of the ten counties of my own Congres- 
sional district in the recent Presidential contest. 

Mr. Speaker, in the light of the experience this country has had with 
the rotten borough of Nevada, I submit, sir, whether 1¢ be not par- 
tisanship alone which demands that this action should be taken at the 
| present time. Nevada was admitted into the Union more than a quar- 
ter of a century ago; yet at the last general election her total vote wa 
only 12,603, an increase of but 4,000 within the entire period of her 
statehood. 

The experience of Nevada is likely to be repeated and emphasized in 
Idaho and Wyoming. Atall events, Mr. Speaker, the present popula- 
| tion and resources of these Territories are uiterly inadequate to entitle 

them to the high privilege of States inthe American Union, for, whilst 
there is no constitutionai reyguirement as to the population a Territory 
should have before its admission into the Union, yet in the very debate 
referred to by the gentleman who bus just spoken [{ Mr. BARNES], the 
great Douglas expressed the conviction that a population sufficient to 
entitle a State to one Representative on this floor would be a wise con 
dition precedei.t to the admission of a Territory. 
| Our present unit of Congressional representation is 154,325, a require- 
ment of a greater population than is possessed by the Territories of 
| Idaho and Wyoming combined. The table submitted by the 
man from Georyia, showing the dates of admission of 
15-9, the respective Kepresentative ratio, and the population of each at 
| the time of admission, reveals the fact that the unitot representation in 
| this body has ranged all the way from 33,000 to 154,325, while in every 
instance, save in Kansas, Oregon, Nevada, Nebra-ka, and Colorado, the 
population ofeach Territory at the date of admission exceeded that re 
quired to secure representation in this Hall. This unwritten law of th 
Republic has*been consistently maintained except in the cases cited, 
| whilst we have but recently had an exemplification of the practice in 
the admission of Montana, Washington, North and South Dakota, where 
each possessed a population in excess of the ratio (154,325) at present 
demaaded for representation in this House. 

Mr. Speaker, the partisanship underlying this proposition is 
that even a ‘‘ waytaring man’”’ may readily discern it. It is 
apparent in the facts to which I have already averted, taken in con- 
nection with the further tact that these Territories are overwhelmingly 
| Republican, but it is alike manilest in the fact that New Mexico and 
Arizona are denied admission although they have er population, 

a larger vote, 2 more extended area, and greater wealth than cithe 
one of the Territories now proposed to be admitted. The only expla- 
nation, therefore, tor the admission of the one and denial of the other 
is that the majority of the peopleof New Mexicoand Arizonaare Dem 
ocrats whilst the majority of the people of Wyoming and Iduho are 
Republicans. 

The intense partisanship which impels the admission of Idaho and 
Wyoming is further emphasized in the constitution o! these proposed 
States, Wyoming admitting to suffrage Mormons, both male and female, 
beeause they are Republicans; Idaho denying to Mormons the exercise 
| of the elective franchise for the reason that they are understood to be 
Democrats; and, numbering, as they do, more than 5.000 voters, the Re- 
publican party disiranchises them in the fear that if permitted to vote 
they would overthrow the Republican majority. 

Mr. Speaker, in my humble judgment this bill is nothing more or 
iess than a partisan measure intended to p: rpetuate so far as may be 
| possible the power of the Republican party. Its proper titl 
would be A bill to add three electoral votes tothe Republican column 
in 1892, two Senators tothe present Republican majority in the Senate, 
and one member to the Republican majority of this body. ‘Taking into 
account the Territory of Idaho, which is also to be admitted, the effect 
| of the bills will be to give six electoral votes to the Republican party 
in the ensuing Presidential contest, four votes to the present majority 
of that party in the Senate, and two additional votes to the Kepublican 
majority in this Chamber. 

Mr. Speaker, I would favor the admission of Wyoming to the Union 
were its resources, population, and constitution such as to entitle her 
to that exalted privilege; but in view o! the objections to which | hav 
here adverted my voice and vote are against the proposition. [ Applaus« 
| on the Democratic side. } 
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Fortification Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 

OF 
y ‘ 
CHARLES 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


HON. TRACEY, 


Tuesday, April 1, 1890, 


On the bill (H. R. 3891) making an appropriation for fortifications and other 
works of defense, for the armament thereof, for the procurement of heavy 
ordnance for trial and service for the fiscal year 1891, and for other purposes. 


Mr. TRACEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Within the past few years great changes have taken 
place in the building of war-ships, owing to the use of heavy iron and 
steel plating and equipment, with built-up steel guns of great length 
employing very heavy charges of powder and large projectiles. Our 
fortifications, which fifty years ago were the best in the world, are to- 
day absolutely worthless, Weare consequently compelled to take steps 
to defend our coast, lest in the event of a war we may find ourselves 
powerless to prevent the destruction of our great cities. 

For several years prior to 1888 considerable attention had been paid 
to the improvement of our Navy, and after the Naval Committee of 
this House obtained jurisdiction it secured appropriations which ena- 
bled the Navy Department to add to the service a number of first-class 
vessels. Through this committee’s energy the gun foundry for the 
Navy was established at the Washington navy-yard. But the Army 
gun factory, the building of which at the Watervliet arsenal was recom- 
mended by the same board that selected Washington for the Navy gun 
factory, was entirely neglected until the first session of the Fiftieth Con- 
gress. 

The subject of fortifications had been assigned to the Appropriations 
Committee, and, although bills were discussed and apparently an effort 
was made to effect legislation, nothing was accomplished. ‘Then, two 
years ago, it became evident, if delay continued, jurisdiction of all 
army matters would be transferred to the Military Committee, in the 
same manner that everything pertaining to naval affairs had been in- 
trusted to the Naval Committee. This situation forced the introduc- 
tion and passage of a fortifications bill and it was signed by President 
Cleveland. ‘ 

Both political parties are committed to the policy of carrying on 
works for the public defense. The Republican platform in 1888 said: 

We demand appropriations for the early rebuilding of our Navy ; for thecon- 
struction of coast fortifications and modern ordnance and other approved means 
of defense for the protection of our defenseless harbors and cities. 

The candidate of the Democratic party, Mr. Cleveland, who was then 
President, in his letter accepting a renomination, places amongjthe ob- 
jects of domestic concern deserving watchfulness and care— 

The construction and equipment of means of defense to insure our national 
safety and maintain the honor beneath which such national safety reposes. 

It is but natural that all the people of the country should expect 
that serious attention be paid to relieving us from our peril. Thegreat 
war-ships of England, France, Germany, Russia, Italy, Tarkey, Austria, 
Holland, Spain, Japan, Brazil, and Chili, in the event of war, can de- 
stroy our coast cities or compel us to pay enormous war indemnities, 
which the General Government could meet only by taxing the entire 
people. 

Putting aside all questions of the humiliation of acknowledging de- 
feat without an effort at resistance, let us estimate the possible loss 
that can be inflicted on us by hostile fleets. In New York City prop- 
erty could be destroyed worth $2,000,000,000; Brooklyn, $600,000, 000; 
Jensey City, $100,000,000; Portland, Me., $33,000,000; Boston and 
Cambridge, $531,000,000; Baltimore, $220,000,000; San Francisco, 
$181,000,000; Newport, $24,000,000; Philadelphia, $790,000,000; New 
Orleans, $175,000,000; and in New London, Wilmington, Savannah, 
Mobile, Galveston, Portsmouth, New Haven, Norfolk, Charleston, St. 
Augustine, San Diego, Portland, Oregon, and important points on the 
Great Lakes an aggregate of about two billions more, making about 
$6,000,000,000 worth of destructible property. 

The problem we have to solve, Mr, Chairman, is to remove this dan- 
ger of loss and humiliation to the nation with the least possible outlay 
of the public funds. We have the recommendation of the board on 
‘‘ fortifications or other defenses ’’ that twenty-seven ports be protected 
by mounting at them 527 guns, and the statement of that board that 
eleven of these ports should receive immediate attention and will re- 
quire about 400 guns, these eleven ports being New York, San Fran- 
cisco, Boston, Jake ports, Hampton Roads, New Orleans, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Baltimore, Portland (Me.) Rhode Island ports and Nar- 
ragunsett Bay. 

At present the only facility we have for pro’ ucing these guns is the 
Watervliet gun factory, the northwest and center sections of which 
are being completed, and when fully equipped the output will be five 
12-inch, seven 10-inch, and twelve 8-inch guns, or a total of twenty- 








four guns perannum. This would give guns for the twenty-seyo, ,,.., 
in twenty-eight years and for the eleven ports in twenty-one y, 

The additional wing provided for in this bill will increase ;),.. .,, 
put by twenty 12-inch guns a year and give the guns required {,, , 
twenty-seven ports in fifteen years and for the eleven ports in ¢); 
years. To delay this appropriation by one year would delay ; 
creased output of twenty guns for at least a year, and su 
might involve disastrous results. There is no way wherely { 
ernment can procure so great a number of guns at so smal! a; 
as the measure provided for in this bill. 

I question whether at any time it will be found better to 
for completed guns than to do as is now being done, name! 
chasing of steel forgings from private manulacturers and a 
the pieces at the Government gun foundries under the sup 
the very able and conscientious officers of the Ordnance Corp 
events, so far as economy is concerned, we know that the inc 
offered in the fortification bill of 1888 have brought forward : 
from private enterprises, and the evidence of the bill prepa 
representative of manutacturers that year leads us to believe 
private enterprises would exact sach a price for each 12-inch , 
the Government would save in three years from the time of t 
pletion of the south wing of its own factory enough to pay for t 
tire cost of the building and machinery. 

The 8-inch gun made at Watervliet, which has been complet 
tested at Sandy Hook, has given better results than were « 
produced, and demonstrates the advantage to the Governme: 
in a position to direct careful examination of the separate fo 
fore the gunis built up, Secretary Proctor, in his statement 
Appropriations Committee, in reply to an inquiry respecting 
of the necessity for cutting down expenditures and the | 
doing so by lessening the amount of this bill, said: 

I should pare somewhere else. Asa political public necessity, 


complete this [the gun ere It is a work in hand, andI think it 
to push and close it up and call it finished. 


Mr. Chairman, this policy of fortifying the coast having been ( 
upon, it would be absurd to make a pretense of accomplishing a 
were Congress now to deliberately put obstacles in the way of th 
Department in its efforts to gradually lessen the danger which is t 
ening the nation. I rejoice to see that even those gentlemen 
ject to large appropriations, and also those who think we: 
the chances of there being no attack made on this country, are « 
to accept the situation and to permit the policy of coast defens 
carried out. 

It is natural that the citizens residing in the district which | 
the honor to represent are much pleased that after a careful examina- 
tion the Government decided that the best point for the building of its 
first guo-factory was near theirown homes. Among the reasons | 
this decision are the following: 

Watervliet arsenal, at West Troy, N. Y., is centrally situated au 
has the immense advantage as a location for machine finishing 
on gun work of being located on tide-water. No other Governn 
arsenal affords at the same time a place more secure from hostile ope: 
tions and possessing such advantages for both rail and water trans; 
tation to the seacoast and the Great Lakes. The Delawareand !iuds 

Railroad passes close by the grounds and will give an easy grave 
the shops of the arsenal. Within the distance of a few miles it « 
nects with the great railroad center at Albany. The Erie Cana! pas 
through the grounds, and shipments can be made direct to or ‘rom th 
Great Lakes or pass through the outlet of the canal into the Hudson 
River by this cheap means of transportation. In addition to this, t 
arsenal has a wharf upon tide-water in the Hudson River. The finis 
guns can be transported with but little trouble and expense to the tes! 
ing grounds at Sandy Hook. 

The water-power used at the arsenal reduces the amount of fu: 
quired for making power, and the Legislature of the State of New \o: 
has recently passed an act to give such increased water facilities as ma! 
be needed, 

Watervliet arsenal is safe from hostile operations; it has never y¢' 
been in possession of an enemy, although it has been on the Jine of ho: 
tile operations in two wars with Great Britain. In 1777 Burgoyne su! 
rendered at Saratoga, and in 1314 the advance was stopped by our \ 
tory on Lake Champlain. If we succeeded then in keeping thee 
away, how much more easily can it be done now with our organ 
militia and vast population todraw upon. The arsenal proper 0 
no defensive works; we are seeking to fortify our exposed coasts. 
one believes or fears that an enemy can successfully carry out 0 
eursion with a field force over a distance of 200 miles into our territory 
especially along the line from the Canadian frontier to Albany, w') 
on our side, can be so readily covered by the concentration of a5 
forces. 

Watervliet arsenal is sufficiently near the centers of trade, and 
properly isolated from a large city, and gives ample room for bu !d\os 
purposes. ‘The arsenal grounds comprise over 100 acres. About : 
fourth of this land, lying between the canal and Hadson River, !5 
ject to partial overflow by the spring floods. The old shops are prin 
pally located on that area, but have been in operation for many ) 
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vy ~s without serious detriment from any overflow. However, the new gun | ing over two-fifths of our territory, which must necessarily result in 
ne shop is on the high ground west of the canal, and the new buildings for | benefiting a few capitalists who have yet to find alocal h sbitation there 
Past an extension of the gun factory would also be placed there upon good | and to w hon 1 the Government owes nothing, and to the injury of our 
tired pbuilding » sites with rock foundations. farmers already settled in other localities, comprising 44 per cent. of 
3 in t The Government gun factory is not to include plant for forging or | our population, to whom the | rnment owes the prosperity of the 
ela casting steel or other metals for guns. These products, it is understood, | Union. ; 
1 : are to be left to private manufacturers. In order to supply the forg- If irrigation is t ynsidered a fit subject for the fostering care of 
t ings as fast as the gun factory can utilize them, much work will have | the Government, it must take its place in the category of public im 
ar to be done in these private shops and there can be made available for | provements, together with public buildings. rivers and harbors, and na 
the armament of fortifications in different years the following number | tional defenses And if it is to be brought within the purvi ot the 
‘to of finished gues: | national welfare clause and is to be made a subjec or appropria 
ly, t idk tions by Congress, let us see where the burden wil he tri al 
! Guns Gun uation of property in the United States at the last census was $43,642 
: ite |sineh. 10-inch. ' 12-inch. per ae 8-inch. 10-inch. 12-inch.' per 000.000, oe this. 45 per cent. Pe Somaeedl ‘ z Ne o— Atlan = aon 
"ps _ year. | 8.3 per cent. in the Southern Atlantic States, 33.8 per cent. in the Nort! 
ud | ak " i ern Central States, 8.3 per cent. in the Southern Central Stat nd 4.6 
fdr 1991 coe] 4 Seago = a . 136 129 ) per ce nt. in the Western Stat 
1893 il an 12 | ~ 176 167 39 | _ Zan ares seghen proposed to be imp i by irrigation located 
: 1894 i 31 19 | 16 | 196 186 , | tirely within the = iss of States denomi ed ‘‘Western,’’ compri 
i 1895 .....-0«| 43 33 26 | 222 203 i3| Montana, Wyomin Colorado, New M Ariz L ta evada 
it aes wey = = = | . Idaho, Washin; ston, Oregon, an 1 Cali | I ide for an 
1898 .......| 79 81 | 78 irate hcamlibeaseand-tewacieten penditure of the public moneys to improve and build up a particuial 
1899 ........ } 91 98 | 94 | 222 2 ction o { whi itt ] is repr t t 4.6 per 
ple 1900... 1 102 115 | 111 f it wealth. out of mor Boal 11 1 
Eve x = as rived from ner { } 
y ndoubtedly, to properly fortify our coast, a large amount must be Reservin » point that an improvement of a part is a | 
‘ expended. But, Mr. Chairman, if by so doing we practically insure | whole, | : these comparisons to show that the pel ft Ge 
our people against great loss of property, a deplorable sacrifice of life, | mental irrigation in any of the States and Territ name ould 
and the possibility of injury to our national honor, will we not have | heaviest upon sections that have the remotest interest in the subject 
wisely invested the public funds? And we may justly claim we made lt would be improving, out of the public moneys, the farming inter 
these expenditures from no desire to cause suffering to others, but | ests of as ‘tion of our country whose farmers ! mtributed there 
rather as a check to any disposition on their part tending to make un- | by taxationon less that 0,000 of their property, while the farr 
reasonable demands upon us. In this time of peace we prepare for | ers of other sections h: buted thereto by ta on on more tha 
war, that peace may be perpetnal. $9,500,000,000 of thei i 
What cl ss of our people would be benefited by these improvements 
’ teat aA i cen made by the General Government? Would it be the farmer or the 
‘ : e homesteader who would go into the arid region with his family, subdus 
Irrigation of Arid Lands. his wild surroundings, build school-houses and churches and lay a broad 
teense foundation upon which to build up society ? 
For an answer I will quote from Major Powell, than whom there 
S PE EC H $ no greater authority upon the subject. In one of his official reports 
or upon the arid regions he say 
: : ih } loa great extent t redem i ‘ ré ecx and 
os HON. ROSWELL P. FLOWER, = | oriveiiice Sil'be necessary. I jual farmers, being’ poor me 
lage OF NEW YORK, can not und — ; 
In THE HouSE or REPRESENTATIVES And upon the sub ect of ‘‘aggregated capital or co-oper itive labor, 
” — mE NEDSS ES ae to which Major Powell refers, I w i quote irom & pi lic document en 
ted Wednesday, April 2, 1890, titled ‘ Rey rt ot the ( ommitte » of the Senate upon the Relations | 
, tween Labor and Capital,’’ as follows 
On the Senate amendment to the bill (H. R. 7496) to provide for certain of the Sin an : the midst of not! less than an agricultural revol r" A 
most urgent deficiencies in the appropriations for the service for the Govern : oe eeetedin Citeietn Renee giraceamar saue ten tina Wael Pat tie aceeali a 
e ope ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1890, and for other purposes saat aaiien Renae mon. There is one estate of 350,000 a res, cove 
ran Mr. FLOWER said: ering an are a « f 547 > miles These huge farms are simply big food fac 
Hu Mr. Speaker: Irrigation may be considered as asubject of econom- | tories, with the temporary Le mae eo eee - 
ude ics, and to a nation densely populated, with a limited area of territory, | jem’ reproducing themselves in agriculture. These food factories are worked 
t< is one worthy of attention. |} exhaustively, being mere spect ions, from which capital hopes scon tore 








Demonstration of its utility may be found in France, Italy, Spain, and 





tire. and in which, therefore, it has no regard for the future fertility of tl 1¢ land 
y 





Das _ ' ‘ } ‘ 4 y rie ; 4 ne ‘ d 
m th India, andalsoin Japan, where, long before the christian era, some eight ee ee th ee ae ae 
Huds hundred irrigating canals were constructed and have since been in con- | villages and towns, laying the ndation for a sound society, we have 
his, t stant use, where, aided by a copious rainfall of from 60 to 100 inches | ° hired - Pane, Gaines Sree 6 eistense, Dene pve eee a ing the bus 
g annually, 12,000,000 acres of land, supplemented by irrigation, have | fart toll and loafing, making no homes, furnishing the recruits for those bodies 
he t clothed and fed 38,000,000 people and given a surplus sufficient to ex- | of tramps which of late years, in duli times, the W st has { {roaming around 
port several million dollars’ worth of commodities. een ae See 7 ; ea 
ue The arid region of the United States begins midway in the great plains | jahorers wholly new to our covniry, ’eipient paupers and criminals wher 
v } at about the one hundredth meridian, extends westward across the | looked to see a hardy yeoman: spect is of ( 
3 ma Rocky Mountains to the Pacific Ocean (excepting the Cascade Mountain | © ts state of things and of a va 
region), and then, within those limits, sweeps the country north and} Quoting further from the same work, Will Godwin Moody, 
ry south from the British Possessions to the Rio Grande, embracing more Brooklyn, in his testimony before that committee, sa » has devoted 
of } than two-fifths of the total area of our country. And within this vast | a great many years to an e tion of the facts te dto; that four 
i area Major Powell says: years prior (i. ¢., 1879) he examined various farms in the West, run 
ry Only asmall portion of the country is irrigable, the lowlands lying aléng the | ning from 10,000 up to 100,900 act upon which there were from ten to 
streams, | two hundred and fifty laborers employed, but not a woman or child « 
0 There is, however, no immediate demand for more land in this coup- | fixed inhabitant upon the territory of one of them; that these men 
né try, asin Japan, and the question arises whether at this period we should | appeared when they were wanted and then disappeared when the 
entertain the subject at all, and, if we do, whether in appropriating | was done; that the number of farms of 1,000 es and 1 t 
money from the public Treasary we should go beyond providing for | North and West during the decade betw 187 1 1880 had 
mere scientific research. creased 800 per cent.; that a very large amount of capital was being 
Beyond that point I am totally opposed to the General Government | invested in these great tracts of land by foreigners, w re gettin 
spending one dollar in irrigation works. There have been introduced in | our lands into their } on in } ired usal 1d millio 
this Congress some forty or fifty bills upon the subject of irrigation, | of acr 
straws which point toward the Treasury of the United States, any Mr. Moody furtl 
ling one of which that may become a law and provide forGovernment con- | Q)-00 the emal! alle 
0 struction would be the entering-wedge to a vast outlay of the public | py his own labor and » at from 30 to 60 cents a bu Da- 
moneys. It would establish a precedent which, if not un: senetitutiona}, | kota (1883), the bonanza farmer is able to raise his v ex g 
certainly has the color of unconstitutionality. It would be the initial | *4 _ __ ee mena OS ~ Seprchonepery a oe ene my 


Step toward a gigantic system of improvements in a new field, compris- 
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lion. George P. Marsh, for many years minister at the court of Italy, 
speaking of the effects of irrigation generally in Europe, but from pro- 


Continuing, he says | 

I merely wish to show that farming is already overdone. There are more in | 
it than ean get a respectable support from it; and it is idle to talk about the | 
small farmer or the man without capital going and cultivating the soil and get- 
ting a living out of it by his individual labor 
j 





fessional observation more particularly in Italy, says: 

The tendeney of irrigation, as a regular agricultural method, is to promote | 
the accumulation of large tracts of land in the hands of single proprietors, and 
consequently to dispossess the smaller land-owners 


that our farmers already established should meet the competition of 
those who, like themselves, have risen by their own efforts? Would 
you require them, by taxation upon over $9,800,000,000 worth of their 
own property, to contribute toward a subsidy in aid of competitors in 
their own industry, who must necessarily be what are termed ** bonanza 
farmers,’’ when that industry is already palsied by overproduction? 
Would it be fair and just to our farming class? Would you ask the 
business man, whose profits yield him a precarious living, to tax his 
merchandise in order to establish a competitor on a larger scale across 
the street ? 

Let us glance at the capacity of some of those great States and Ter- 
ritories of the Far West. 

Washington has ap area of 42,803,000 acres, of which one-third is 
denominated as ‘* tillage and grass,’’ one-third ‘‘ woodland,’’ and ove- 
third ‘‘unproductive.’’ In oats, with a yield of 37 bushels per acre, 
she leads as a producer every other State and Territory in the Union; 
and yet in 1888 she grew but 94,687 acres of oats, or 2 acres in the 
thousand of her total area. As a producer of wheat, with over 16 
bushels per acre, she stands in the front rank; in 1888 11 acres in the 
thousand were cultivated to that crop. Of her total area only 3.3 per 
cent. is devoted to farming. 

Montana’s limits contain 92,998,400 acres, of which two-thirds is de- 
nominated as ‘tillage and grass’’ and one-third ‘‘ unproductive.’’ She 
ranks in the first class as a producer of wheat, with 17 bushels per acre. 
In 1888 only one acre in every thousand bore that crop. In the same 
year her crop of oats, yielding 34 bushels to the acre, covered ofe acre 
in every thousand, Of her total area, .4 per cent. only comprises farms. 

Colorado embraces 66,460,800 acres, of which more than one-half is 
denominated as ‘‘ grass and tillage.’’ Her corn yield is 27 bushels per 
acre. In 1885 she planted to that crop one acre in every thousand, In 
wheat with over 19 bushels per acre, she leads, as a producer, forty-six 
States and Territories; while in 1888 only two acres in every thousand 
produced that crop. In oats she yields over 31 bushels per acre. In 
1838 she grew but one acre in every thousand. Her farms comprise 
only 1.8 per cent. of her total area. 

Nevada has 70,223,000 acres, of which 65 per cent. is denominated 
“tillage and grass.’’ Her corn yield is 24 bushels per acre; she pro- 
duces none. Her wheat yield ranks first class, with over 17 bushels 
peracre; she produced in 1888 one acre in every thousand. Oats, yield- 
ing JO bushels per acre, covered in 1838 one acre in every thousand. 
Only .8 per cent. of her total area is under cultivation. 

Let us glance at another section of our country, the South. Take 
Virginia, with her 25.680,000 acres of land, with but 26 people to the 
square mile; North Carolina, with her 33,433,600 acres of land, with 
but 30 people to the square mile; Tennessee, with her 26,720,000 acres 
of land, with but 37 people to the square mile; Georgia, with her 37,- 
747,200 acree of land, with but 25 people to the square mile, and so on 
through contiguous States, What inviting opportunities for homes and 
enterprise, where crops of corn aad tobacvo, rice and wheat, oats and bar- 
ley, hemp and rye may be raised above and through the cotton belt; 
where, amid grand and picturesque mountain scenery, lie undeveloped 
beds of gold, iron, and coal, marble and slate, zinc and lead, copper 
and mica, and salt, covered with forests of oak, poplar, ash, chestnut, 
walnut, elm, and pine; where water-powers with capacity to create an 
enormous amount of home industry run idly by; where harbors formed 
by nature, with undeveloped resources almost in sight, have never yet 
been distarbed by the din of commerce. 

A brighter day has dawned upon that section, a day of prosperity. 
Neglected fieids are now yielding better crops; the plow rans where 
but lately forests grew. The mountain solitudes of the South echo to 
the blast of mining, the shriek of the locomotive, the seund of the ax, 
the furge, and the smelter; and her skies are darkened by the peaceful 
smoke of manufactures. A great commercial awakening has come for 
the South. and a tide of Northern emigration has but lately set that 
way. With her abundance of land and resources she can hold the sur- 
plus from the North for many years to come. 

Then, again, to demonstrate how little crowded our people are 
upon the land, let us glance at the subject from another standpoint. 
There lie east of the Mississippi River over twenty-two and a quarter 
million acres of old farm land, land that has been cleared, cropped for 
years, and finally abandoned as unproductive, aggregating an area larger 
than the State of South Carolina, larger than the State of Maiuve, larger 
than the combined area of the States of Massachusetts, Vermont, New 
liampshire, Rhode Island, and New Jersey. These twenty-two anda 


| 
Mr. Speaker, is it not enough, in times of overproduction like these, 


quarter million acres of abandone? farms east of the Mississippi 
are accessible to lines of traffic, and their improvement by new 
of fertilization will ultimately be brought about; but who can 
that it will be done »ther than by private enterprise ? 

And just here let as compare the density of population of th« 
States with that of foreign couutries, The census of 1890 will p: 
show that the United States has an average of 22 people to the 
mile. France has 180; Italy, 300; Germany, 226; Belgium, 4:1 
land and Wales, 426. 

In 1860, by an act of Congress, the public land of the United 
was set apart for homesteads, and under the homestead law, as 
in 1862, provisions were made for the benefit of the American | 
Shortly after, a series of operations were commenced by wh 
public domain has been honeycombed in the interest of railro 
panies, segregating millions of acres of the public land. The 
of the Government to give away to the railroads alternate sec: 
these enormous tracts of land, though selling the remaining « 
at double the price it was originally held at, has had the effect 1 
oceapancy before its time and cheapen the price of farm produ 
with the result that it has been a prime factor in driving the | 
class to the verge of bankruptcy. 

The late depreciation of land valuesin the thickly settled section 
East and their rise in the sparsely settled section of the West p 
an anomaly to be explained only by the cheapening rates of traus 
tion which places the western product at the dock for foreign shi, 
as cheaply as that grown in its immediate viciuity. It costs n 
to-day to move a car-load of freight from Minneapolis, Minn, to ° 
York, a distance of 1,400 miles, than it cost twenty-five years « 
move a car-load of freight from Rochester to New York, a dista 
374 miles, Again, on land worth $5 per acre in Minuesota, the i: 
est per acre, at 7 per cent., is 35 cents per annum. ‘The inter 
land in New York at $50 per acre is $4.50, or a difference o! 

Now, for this $3.15 you can ship the crop from 1 acre of land in ° 
nesota to Liverpool, England. 

Mr. Dodge, the statistician, says: 

There is almost universal complaint among farmers of all nations of t|, 
alenceof low prices. In this country there has been an increase of produ 
even more rapid than the increment of population, Speculation first, a: 
itable utilization afterwards have been the motive for speculation and « 
ment which have astonished the world and caused overproduction a 
prices. The corn crop for the last year exceeds 2,000,000,000 bushels ; w 
proximates 500,000,000; oats exceed 700,000 000, and hay and potatoes | 
creased in similar proportion. Itis difficult to force a market abroad fo: 
plus of any product. Every nation is seeking to produce its own food 
far as possible its raw materials. 

The instinct of self-preservation compels the adoption of such a pol ix 
cau not sell our crops abroad as a rule except to fill the gaps in supply tht 
made by bad seasons or other results of the inevitable. In wheat, over 
tion has destroyed the growers’ profit. The area of the crop of 1889 in 
about 10,000,600 acres more than the home consumption of the year will r 
and the price in Liverpool has of late been the lowe-t fora century. Tl 
duction of meat has also advanced faster than population. Thus th: 
products of agriculture, by increase of farms. by railroad building, and | 
tlement, and the increase of agricultural implements, are grown to excess, « 
further lowering prices and intensifying dissatisfaction with the results o! 
cultural effort. 

From @ comparison of values of farm lands in the United Stat 
taken in 1870 and 1840, it will be found during that decade that, \ 
Colorado advanced $21,723,475, Vermont declined $30,041,065 
while Dakota advanced $20,315,819, New Jersey declined $16,627, 
that. while California advanced $120,811,254, Pennsylvania de: 
$67,792,172; that, while Kansas advanced $144,851,896, New Yor! 
clined $216,681,025. If the figures were at hand for 1890 they would 
show a still greater decline of land values in the East. 

This is not a cry of the East against the West. Look at Illi: 
whose farm products are a drug in the market. As shown by the: 
port of the agricultaral bureau of that State, with a yield to the ia: 
of less than $6 per acre, the value of the corn crop in the State {51 
year 1889 was $58,000,000 and cost the farmer $68,000.000 to produ 
it. In Kansas, where a bushel of coal can be obtained for 20 cents 
corn is burned as fuel. Throughout the country, ona general averaze, 
during the last year, wheat has returned to the grower less than °5 
per acre. 

Although prices are lower than ever before, our exportation demant 
has fallen off from 186,000,000 bushels in 1880-’81 in wheat and |! 
to 121,000,000 as the average of the pasteight years; and the estimat: 
surplus jor the past year, 50,000,000 bushels, lying in our granarie- 
must be added to next year’s crop. 

In Great Britain the agricultural losses of the kingdom, incurr | 
within twenty years, are stated to have been £1,000,000,000. Russia, 
Australia, the Argentine Republic, and other nations are under t) 
same depression. 

England has built her railroads in India and Canada, pushing them 
forwaré and developing agricultural resources which tend to cheapcn. 
Russia has also pursued the same policy over vasttractsof land.  Thes: 
causes tend to develop the farming industry in ali these countries wit! 
an artificial growth. 

Our lands have been cheapened by this low rate of freight and ov: 
production, the same as the rate of interest has been lowered in (!)) 
country by laying cables that reach immense sums of money at a low 


rateof interest in London, Paris, Berlin, and Holland. When the cab!es 
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were established the legal rate of interest in New York was 7 per cent 

jo-day it is 6 per cent. and will soon be 5. Whenever a scarcity of 
money arises & cable transfer from the cheapest market tends to make 
the rate uniform, and consequently continually lowers the rate of in- 
“in the same manner the immense lines of domestic telegraph and 
nijroads which have brought our country closer together in all its parts, 
combined with good banking facilities and a uuilorm currency, have 
elidified it and gradually affected the rate of interest in every State 
ny the easy Communication with New York. So this overproduction 
snd cheap freights, like the swing ot a mighty pendulum, first shrunk 
the values of Jands in the East, is now beginning to he felt in the West, 
and, if by the stimulus of irrigation the area of production is still fur- 
the renlarged, will again in time react upon the East. 

Let it be borne in mind that | am not spea.ing against cheap tra ns- 
portation, for the dependence of the East upon it (where Massachu 
setts can furnssh bread to her people for only a half day in the year 
goes Without question, sut the unnatural stimulation of farming in 
the West, together with cheap transportation, has tilled our warehouses 
with 50,000,000 bushels of wheat to be added to next year’s crop 

The question now is, shall we go on and cheapen lands still more by 
irrigation? 

itis far better that the people who may desire to settle in the arid 
belt help themselves than that they should look for aid ina subsidy | 
from the General Government, It encourages them to be independent | 
and teaches them the duty of taking care of themselves. 

The pioneers in California, Nevada, Colorado, and Idaho went there 
for gold and silver. Agriculture was little thought of until cities | 
sprung up, and then it became remunerative. It was then that the 
farmer and the capitalist in California, in Nevada, Colorado, Utah, 
avd Idaho seized upon the rivers and water ways, and they have 
already inangurated systems of irrigation. In California land orig- 
inally worth but 50 cents an acre has been reclaimed by such sys- 
tems and is now worth $300 an acre. Colorado has 6,000 miles of 
irrigating canals. In almost every valley in Utah the Mormons own 
the water for irrigation purposes, and it is brought down from the 
mountains in the proper season, making all those valleys blossom as 
the rose. In Washington and Montana they are boring artesian wells 
with great success, and, left to themselves, those hardy pioneers wil! 
work out this problem in their own way better than we can do it for 
for them from Washington. 

Immense water ways run through Colorado and the western part of 
Kansas and Montanaand Dakota, from which can be spared the supply 
for making these sections habitable by a large population. To illus- 
trate. the Arkansas River rises in the Rocky Mountains in Colorado, 
as well as che South Platte, at an altitude of over 2 miles higher than 
the mouth of the Mississippi. They come flowing down through the 
mountains and valleys of Colorado, of Kansas and Nebraska, emptying 
finally into the Mississippi, bringing their mud with them and de- 
positing itin thatstream. Allalong inthe caions of the mountains— 


and these maps will point out where to do it—can be established reser- | 


voirs by private enterprise or by State aid, from which can be drawn 
supplie: for irrigation without detriment to the people of the other 
States, and it would prove a great blessing to the people of the Lower 
Mississippi. 

The Missouri, to which the Gallatin, the Jefferson, and the Madison 


are tributary, rising at a height of 8,200 feet, or a mile and a half in | 


altitude above the mouth of the Mississippi, plows through its beds in 
Montana and Dakota, and water can be spared from it and its tribu- 
taries for irrigation purposes as fast as 1t may be needed. 

On the western slope the Colorado Kiver rises in the Rockies in Colo- 
radoaud runs westward. Itcan be utilized in that section of the coun- 
try torirrigation. So, also, the Snake, tributary of the Columbia, rising 
at an altitude of 8,000 feet near the Yellowstone and running down to 
the Pacific. 

All these immense bodies of water can be utilized by private enter- 
prise in making thatcountry better, when a population of active, brainy 
men see the needs and the profit of the undertaking. But I deny the 
right of the General Government to undertake geueral leyislatiou of 
this kind, that would benefit a sparsely settled country to the detri- 
ment of the older States. The older States never relied upon the Gen- 
eral Government for any internal improvements of this kind. 
State of New York expended $16,000,000 on the Erie Caual, and to-day 
the whole country is reaping the benefits of connecting the lakes with 
the ocean, 

It would not be fair to the farmers of the other sections of the coun- 
try at a period when land is continually depreciating in value, when we 
are threatened by general overproduction, with crops almost rotting on 
the ground for the want of a market—it is not fair, I say, to them, ior 
this Government to spend large sums of their money for the improve- 
ment of arid lands in a remote section of the couatry, which will only 
enlarge the area of production, 

Mr. Speaker, the accumulation of a large surplus in the Treasury is 
gradually but surely leading the people of the United States to look to 
the General Government for aid which ought never to be granted them. 
Irrigation, the educational bill, the meddling with the election law, and 
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all subsidies are but fertile schemes suggested by a full Treasury and 
begotten of false notions of economy This tendency to paternalism 
is battering down the boundary lines of the States and obliterating the 
prin iples on which our lk publ c was mnded 
lo reduce taxation to the econom 1 wants of the Gove nt is 
our firstduty. Do this, and this class of legislation will fail for want 
ot fand Do this. and the money so long confined in the Treasury 
will again flo to channels of trade | vea u i L 
eu to the peopie ind = the le who! »] ry peen 
looking tor reliet will ; nd to their md mest iffairs in the Ow! 
way in prosperous and contented homes 
will admit that the irrigated ids e world produce the best 
and the largest crops; but, as the ne t rits intr by the 
(General Governmeut does not as yet exist, I would not spend « dol- 
lar ot the public revenues for this object. I would leave this question 
to the people of the States to work out f r themselves [ would leave 
the free and independent citizens, leave them where e' man 
throughout the West has been left who has bought land of the Gov- 
erument in the past, on an equality with then 
It isa sate doctrine to assume, Mr. Speaker, that this Government 


should do nothing tor the people that th »ple can do better tor them- 


sei ves, 


Admission of Idaho. 


. WASHINGTON, 
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Wednesday, April 2, 1890, 
Or he bill (H. R. 454 to provide for the admission of the State of Idaho into 
the Unior 


Mr. WASHINGTON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The gentleman from Idaho [ Mr. Di in defend- 
ing the clause in the constitution of Idaho which disqualifies Mormons 
irom voting and holding office, says: 


BOIS], 





The gentleman from Tennessee |Mr. WASHINGTON] signs this report. Let us 
see whautthe coustitution of Tennessee says nm the eub tof tranchise by 
article 9— 

inisters of the g~ospel are forbidden to hold office, also persons who deny 
God or tight duels, 

Yet, the ge..tleman from Tennessec signs a report w h says 

“ We insist that in Idaho disqualifications for | ling office shall only result 
from a conviction of crime.’ 

rhe people of Idaho say gamistsand polygamists shal! not hold office in 
Idaho, the people of Tennessee say ministers of the pe all not hold office 


in lennessee 


Now, sir, let me read you in fall the parts of the constitution of Ten 





nessee referred to. They are as follow 
ARTICLE 9. 

Secrion 1. Wherea nisters of the gospel are, by their p on, dedicated 
to God and the care of souls, and ought not to liveried from the great duties 
of their functions: therefore no minister of the gospel or pric st of any denomi- 
nation whatever shall be eligible to a seat in cither hous ofthe Leyvisiature, 

Sec. 2. No person who denies the being of God or a future state rewards 
and punishments shall hold any office in the civil depart ta of this State, 

sec. 3. Any person why sha |, after the adoption of this stitution, fight a 
duel, or knowingly be the bearer of achalleng: to fight a duel, or send or accept 
a challenge tor that purpose, or be an aider or abetter in fighting a duel, shall 
be deprived of the right to hola any office of honor or profit in this State, and 
shall be pun shed otherwise in such manner as the Legislature may prescribe 


Sir, these disqualifications are very different from what thestatement 
of the gentleman from Idaho would lead one to suppose and radically 
at variance with the languave and pury of the sections in the Idaho 
constitution under discussion. A minister of is only dis- 
qualitied to sit in the Leyislature of Tennessee, and forthe very excel 
lent reason given in the constitution itself, because ot the 
gospel and priests are “‘by their profession dedicated to God and the 
care of souls, and ought not to be diverted {1 duties of 
their functions,”’ 

A minister or preacher is not prohibite 


' 
Ose 4 


the pospel 
ministers 
Lhe great 


ym 


1 from holding any other of- 


fice in Tennessee. In my own judicial circuit, a Methodist preacher 
and a good one, too, who had also acqui ed a knowledge of the law 
and been aimitted to the bar, was elected to the office of prosecuting 


attorney and filled it with honor till his death 
Surely the gentleman can not object to that 
tion which excludes from civ:! office the inti denies the exist- 
ence of a God! How, forsooth, could take an orth to 
support the Constitution ? Upon whom would or could he eall to wit 
ness the solemnity of his obligation? Hecould notswear by the eartb, 
| for itis God’s footstool. He could rot swear by any created thing, for 
| it is less than the Creator, whose very existence he denies. 
As to the clause excluding the dueiist, surely this should be. 
| In this enlightened day can any one, even the gentleman {rom Idaho, 
| excuse a man for shedding the blood of another on the flimsy pretext 
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that it was done under the laws of the so-called ‘‘ code duello”’ ‘‘on 
the field of honor?’’ ‘Tennessee was right when by this constitutional 
enactment she sought to put the brand of Cain on the brow not only 
of him who fights but of him who aids and abets a duel. May her 
edict against this relic of barbarism remain forever in her faundamen- 


‘ 17 as 
Lai TAW 





But, sir, Tenn e does not stand alone among the States in exclud- 
ing certain persons from the right to vote and to hold office. On the 
contrary, she has fewer restrictions of this sort than almost any other 
State. As the gentleman from Vermunt [Mr. Srewanrt] alluded to 


my State, Jet me read from the Vermont constitution, chapter 2, sec- 
tion 12, which says each member of the Legislature before taking his 


seat shall make and subscribe to the following declaration 


You do believe in one God, the Creator and Governor of the universe, the 
rewarder of the good, the punisher of the wicked; and you do acknowledge 
the Scrisstures of the Old and New Testament to be given by divine inspiration, 
and own and profess the Protestant religion. 


This prohibits, if enforced, a Roman Catholic from becoming a mem- 
ber of the Legislature of the State of Vermont and certainly excludes 
every infide). 

I will not consume time by reading from the constitutions of all the 
States, but on the subject of dueling as a disqualification I will read 





the constitution of Kansas, article 2, section 5s 

No person shall be deemed capable of holding or being clected to any post of 
honor, profit, trust, or emolumert civil or military, or exercise the right of 
suffrage under the government of this State, who shall hereafter fight a due}, 
sond or accept a challenge to fight a duel, or whoshall be asecond to either party 
or who shall in any manner aid or assist in such a duel, or who shall be know 
ingly the bearer of such challenge or acceptance, whether the same occur or be 
committed in or out of the State, 

Article 5, section 2, ratified in 1867 


No person under guardianship; no non compos meatis ; no person convicted of 
felony, unless restored to civil rights; * * * and no person who has ever 
voluntarily borne arms against the Government of the United States or in any 
manner * * * attempted to overthrow said Government * * * shall be 
qualified to vote or hold office * * * until said disability shall be removed 
by a law passed by a vote of two-thirds of all the members of both branches of 
the Legi-lature. 


Kansas not only excludes the duelist, but, as you will see, she inserted 
aclause in 1867 which denies both the privilege to vote and to hold office 
to any man whoserved on the Confederate side in the late war; and that 
clause stands unrepealed to this day. 

I have cited these cases to show that Tennessee has done nothing 
cruel, unjust, unusual, or contrary to the spirit of a free and enlight- 
ened government when she placed a few restrictions around the right 
to vote and to hold office, but on the contrary she has not gone to any 
such length as Nave the States which those who criticise her represent. 

Now, as to Idaho; the constitution of the proposed State of Idaho 
reads as follows: 


Sev. 2. Except as in this article otherwise provided, every male citizen of the 
United States twenty-one years old, who has actually resided in this State (or 
Territory) for six months, and in the county where he offers to vote thirty days 
next preceding the day of election, if : sgistered as provided by law, is a quali- 
fled clector; and until otherwise provided by the Legislature, women who have 
the qualifications prescribed in this article may continue to hold such school 
offices and vote at such school elections as provided by the laws of Idaho Ter- 
ritory. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to call particular attention to the words, ‘‘if 
registered as provided by law, is a qualified elector,’’ because on that 
hinges the whole machinery for disfranchising the Mormon voters of 
this Territory. 

Section 3 sets forth in full who shall not vote. I will read it: 


Seo. 3. No person is permitted to vote, serve asa juror, or hold any civil office 
who is under guardianship, idiotic, or insave, or who has at any place been 
convicted of treason, felony, embezzlement of the public fands, bartering or 
selling or offering to barter or sell his vote, or purchasing or offering to purchase 
the vote of another, or other infamous crime, and who has not been restored to 
the rights of citizenship, or who, »t the time of such election, is confined in 
prison on conviction of a criminal offense, or who is a bigamist or polygamist, 
or is living in what is kaown as patriarchal, plural, or celestial marriage, 
or in violation of any law of this State or of the United States forbidding any 
such crime, or who, in any manner, teaches, advises, counsels, aids, or encour- 
ages —_- person to enter into bigamy, polygamy, or such patriarchal, plural, or 
celestial marriage, orto live in violation of any such law, or te commitany such 
crime, or who is a member of or contributes to the support, aid, or encourage- 
ment of any order, organization, association, corporation, or seciety which 
teaches, advises, counsels, encourages, or a.ds any person to enter into bigamy 
polygimy, or such patriarchal or plural marriage, or which teaches or advises 
that the laws of this State prescribing rales of civil conduct are not the supreme 
law of the state; nor shall Chinese or persons of Mongolian descent, not born 
in the United States, nor Indians not taxed, who have not severed their tribal 
relations and adopted the habits of civilization, elther vote, serve as jurors, or 
hold any civil office. 


Nothing is said here about allowing these people to register or to take 
an oath in accordance with the Tucker-Edmunds act, which is now the 
law of the United States in all the Territories, that they are not biga- 
mists or polygamists, and do not believe in or practice either. Noth- 
ing is said regarding the statute of Idaho on this subject lately affirmed 
as constitutional by the Supreme Coart of the United States, on the 
taking of which any citizen of the Territory could vote, which is in 
substance as follows: 

I do swear (or affirm) that I am a male citizen of the United States of theage 
of twenty-one years (or will be on the 6th day of November, 1888); that I have 
or will have) actually resided in this Territory four months and in this county 


or thirty days next geoeeens the day of the next ensuing election; that I have 
never been convicted of treason, felony, or bribery; that I am not registered or 
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entitled to vote at any other place in this Territory; and Ido furth 
Il am nota bigamist or polygamist; that am nota member of any o: 
zation, or association which teaches, advises, counsels, or encoura 
bers, devotees, or any other person to commit the crime of bigamy 
or any other crime defined by law, asa duty arising or resulting 
bership in such order, organization, or association, or which pra 
polygamy, or plural or celestial marriage as a doctrinal rite of « 
tion; that Ido not and will not, publicly or privately or in any n 
ever, teach, advise, counsel, or encourage any person to commit 
bigamy or polygamy, orany other crime defined by law, either asa 
or otherwise; that I do regard the Constitution of the United Sita 
laws thereof and the laws of this Territory, as interpreted by t) 
supreme laws of the land, the teachings of any order, organizati 
tion to the contrary notwithstanding, so help me God. 

While the present law is in force any Mormon or any 1 
posed Mormon proclivities can be challenged when he offers 1 
If'so, it is the duty of the registrar to swear him, and if } 
oath he must be registered, and is then entitled to vote, | 
afterwards tried and, if guilty, convicted of perjury and o 
voting. Notso, however, under this ingeniously devised n 
in the constitution. There is not a word or a provision anyw 
ing him a right to demand that he be allowed to take th 
and be registered. On the contrary, the words are: 

No person is permitted to vote, serve as juror, or hold civil offic 

Section 4 of this same article on suffrage reads as follow 

Sec. 4. The Legislature may prescribe qualifications, limitations 
tions for the right of suffrage additional to those prescribed in t 
shall never annul any of the provisions in this article contained 

No test oath is proyided for in section 3. 

The Legislature, by section 4, may prescribe additional | 
qualifications, and conditions, but shall never annul any of t 
ions contained in this article. Does that not prohibit the « 
even of a test oath and deny registration ? 

This, sir, leaves absolutely in the hands of the clerk of 1 
the right to say whoshall and who shall not vote. If you, M 
whom no one here would suspect of any Mormon procliviti: 
become a resident of Idaho under this constitution and w: 
for registration, the clerk could deny it to you and thus dep 
of your vote, the country of your services, and this House of y 
derful ability to administer general parliamentary law, on the : 
sumption that you were a bigamist or a polygamist or a Morm 
not, that you ‘‘ resembled one,’’ and you would have no ap) 

It would do no good for you ‘‘to deny the soft impeachm 
insist that you could and would swear that the charge was {als 
clerk would answer, ‘‘Iam not compelled to allow you to | 
oath expurgating yourself; read section 3 of the constitution 
you are a Mormon ; I believe you are a Mormon; thatis eno 
can not either register, vote, or hold office.’’ 

Sir, I say that if this constitution is adopted without an 
such scenes as [ have pictured will disgrace every election in t! 
posed State, and that no white man against whom the slight 
picion of Mormonism can be raised will have any more chance t 
than ‘“‘the Chinese or persons of Mongolian descent not bor: 
United States’’ and Indians not taxed, who are in this same se 
disqualified. 

Sir, it is not my province or my desire to defend bigamy and | 
amy or those who believe in and practice them as a religious 
tion. Such religious belief is repugnant tome. I can not re 
such practices with the purity and holiness of religion. They are 
against the civil law and degrading to society. As such, no mar 
claim the right to exercise them as a part of the practice of his r 
any more than he could claim the right to offer upa human 1)fe in 
rifice to his God and his belief. Crime must not be tolerated under 
name and cloak of religion no matter in what shape it appears 

It is treason to the State to claim a higher authority in civil 1 
than the Constitution and the laws of the State and of the U: 
States. In dealing with organized crime, whether it comes as a 
of anarchists, a mob of socialists, an armed force, or a church « 
ization, let us be careful to keep within the metes and bounds « 
Constitution and the bill of rights. Condemn no man unheard 
vict no man without a trial, or without, at least, giving him the 0; 
tunity to expurgate himself by an oath. Having all the machi 
the courts, having the judge and the jurors, surely it should be 
Idaho to convict any Mormon of perjury who should take the « 
register and vote, if he came within the limits of those inhi! 
the law. 

This is all we, the minority, ask. This is all we contend ! 
strove earnestly in committee to get this constitution so amen: 
we now make the appeal to the House. 

The Republicans refused every offer we made in the commi'' 
we do not expect to see them change front on this floor. Par! 
has reached such a pitch these days that the general welfare 
sight. Party zeal makes men do and sanction things winch t! 
and know are not right. So steadfastly have the Republicans s' 
this constitution in its entirety that I know they think t! 
some party supremacy to gain by keeping it asitis. The ™! 
voters of Idaho number about 4,500. These all vote the Dx 
ticket. Under this constitution they will be disfranchised. 

The Delegate [Mr. Dvno1s] has repeatedly and boldly proc!s 

* 
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a SS aieaSelsiioestn tac ome ‘ es 
ronda a ths ““J¢ is our purpose and our object to disfranchise them.’’ Yea; andI} Even the beautiful name of the proposed State seems to have it 
rages a say to the Democratic gentiles in Idaho, who it is said are clamoring gin in romance. A former United States Senator from niy State, | 
ee for the immediate admission of Idaho under this constitution, beware; | James W. Nesmith, being in the Senate at the time of the organizat n 
et keep your eyes open, or these same Republican clerks of registration, | of the Territory and familiar with its history, and an enthusiast 
: who will refuse to register the known and acknowledged Mormons, | liever in its future possibilities, was one ef those who decided to con 
tt when it suits their party purposes will find that, though you may not | fer upon it the name it now bears. The discovery of this name was 
re ad believe in the practices and teachings of the Mormon Church, you have | purely an accident. Two officials were traveling, one bright morning, 
_ contributed to the Sunday schools or given aid and comfort in some | over a Jonely mountain trail, and while discussing the probabilities of 
n manner to the organization or its members, and therefore they will, | Congress establishing a Territorial govermment over that country they 
without trial by judge or jury, disfranchise you. | suddenly reached the base of the mountain and emerged upen a small 
ma Sir, I wanted to vote for the admission of Idaho intothe Union. I | plateau, on the furtherend of which steedan Indian wigwam. While 
te es have been assured by those in whom I have the utmost confidence | in plain view of this habitation an Indian woman came forth, and in 
he takes + that she has the population and wealth to sustain statehood; that her | a far-reaching voice called out several times the word *‘ Idaho,”’ or, as 
but ma resources and possibilities, which can only be fully developed aiter ad- | it sounded, Ed-dah-hoo-oo-00. The call was answered by the sudden 
Ff; mission, are such as will speedily place her in the front rank of States. | appearance of an Indian girl of about nine years of age. She was unu 
ae ; I want tosustain the good Democrats who have been for years fight- | ually prepossessing for one of the Indian race. The travelers naturally 
vwh, ing the battle of the people in this Territory; but, sir, unless this con- | inferred that the word used was the name of the girl, but on inquiry 
he f stitution is amended, unless some modification is placed upon it, I | could find no definition for it in the vernacular of the tribes, but being 
shall feel compelled te withhold my vote. impressed with the comely appearance of the Indian maiden in that 
| lonely abode in the Sierra Nevada range, they concluded that ‘‘Gem 
at "2 | of the Mountains’’ would bea fitting translation, and it was so adopted, 
Admission of Idaho. | and subsequently accepted by Congress as the definition of the word 
| ** Tdaho.’’ 
Sree Ta | Weare reminded of the area of this Territory. It contains 86,294 
SPEECH square miles, or 55,228,160 acres, and its nerth and south boundary i 
i | 140 miles in length. 
t} See : c ’ = : ie The people of that Territory also tell us of their property valuation 
eee HO NW - ee NGER HERMANN _ | The last annual assessment of real and personal property ewbraced 
5 r | an aggregate valuation of $25,000,000, beimg an increase in one year of 
; OF OREGON, | $3,500,000, or 16 per cent. When it is understood that lands not pat 
e } _" . ; la Y ha > } y . ie rial 4 "At 1 
r. Sneak In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, ented are unase ssable and that the rich mine 3, which yield an annual 
as : a | product of § 14,000,000, are not taxed, we can appreciate the full ex 
Wednesday, April 2, 1890, | tent of the real property valuation of the Territory. 
prive \ On the bill (H.R. 4562) to provide for the admission of the State of Idaho into | They also remind us, sir, of the extended lines of railway which 
ee! : the Union. pass through their country and branch off from the trunk lines in all 
cee Mr. HERMANN said: directions. Soon the Transcontinental, Chicago and Northwestern 
” oceaa Mr. SPEAKER: Nothing so forcibly illustrates the wonderful expan- | Railroad, from the East, will reach Boisé ¢ ity and there unite with 
an sion of the American Republic as the recent admission of new States | the Oregon Pacific and find its outlet on the Pacific Ocean through 
= into the Union, The busy industries of localities so thoroughly ab- | Yaquina Bay, in Oregon, for the Asiatic trade. The commerce of this 
a sorb individual attention that we remain unconscious of the marvel- | country is not alone confined to Jand routes. It also possesses excel 
t ous development constantly in progress but a short interval beyond us. | lent water-way transportation. From Lewiston, on Snake River, im 
; We hurriedly ponder upon the figures of the census and the current mense shipments of wheat, oats, bar ley, flax-seed, wool, and hides find 
“d record of events, but these are so farreaching and so stupendous in | their way in steam-boats tothe great Columbia River and thence tothe 
. their disclosures as to occasion rather a feeling of discredit than of ad-| sea. With the construction of the proposed boat-railway between Th 
Y miration. Dalles and Celilo and the completion of the canal and locks on the 
a ‘ When, however, the official proclamation is heralded throughout the | Columbia River, Idaho will have cheap, free, and unobstructed wate: 
en gl land that another sovereign State has united with the Union and an- | way communication with the Pacific Ocean. 
gree other star has been added to the glorious constellation on the standard Above all other resources of this highly favored land, we are mor 
: oo of the Republic, then it is that we arouse ourselves from our active sur- especially invited to behold the fabulous mineral richness of the mount 
alin roundings to gaze across to the western confines of the nation and | ain regions, Gold mining is not alone confined to placer gold, but ex 
, feebly comprehend the vastness, the power, the material prosperity, | tends to the more extensive and inexhaustible veins and quartz lodes. 
1 nal and cence of this proud land of ours. | The operations in Owyhee County alone havecontributed to the world 
= Scarcely a year ago and the world itself was amazed and every pa- | over$26,000,000 from her gold and silvermines. In Logan County issit 
Sain triotic citizen thrilled with rejoicing when four new States were wel- | uated the famous Mineral Hill mining district. Thisisalesd-silver-beat 
cane i comed to places in the Union, and each of them greater in population, | ing zone, In the firstseven years there were mined here 4,000,000 ounc: 
aon in area, and material riches than many of the kingdoms and principal- | of silver and $2,600,U00 in value of lead. Thisis from one mine of the 
a ities onearth. In this Congress we have just witnessed the advent thus | many in the same county. In the placer mines of the Leesburgh di 
* - , far into the Union, through this House, of Wyoming, when, rapidly fol- | trict, in still another county, over $10,000, 00Uin gold have been washed 
ra end lowing in her tread, comes the fairy form of the silvery sister of the | out from the gravel and sand of the hillsides. ‘I'he indescribable rich 
idert Pacific Slope—Idaho. | ness of the Coeur d’ Aléne mines, though comparatively recent in devel 
This portion of the national domain is nearly 3,000 miles distant from | opment, is well known. Already the silver and lead output here 
Tr . the Dome of this Capitol! Can it be wondered that so little should be | gregates a cash value of $10,000,000. Authentic data before us now 
: ; known among the people of the Atlantic, the Lake, and the Gulf shores | demonstrate that the production of the Idaho mines has yielded to the 
- as to these far-distant regions of the Republic? Still lessshould it be | wealth of the country up to the present time, over $157,720 
0 expected that much should be known of the quiet, steady, yet marvel- | yicld last year alone amounted to $117,344,000. 
. ous advancement of this new empire in the West. | Upon her admission as a State many restrictions now existing as to 
d But society in this country is in a continuous state of action. In- | the investment of alien capital will be removed, and this additional 
os deed, it may be said that action is the essence of the American char- | capital, to operate the still! undeveloped mineral regions, v#ll al once 
ary 0 acter, It conquers wherever it goes. There is nothing too great for | advance Idaho to the foremost rank as the greatest bullion-producing 


its achievement, It has subdued the desert places and planted the 
fruits and grains of commerce where before grew the sage-brush and 
cactus, This has been especially true of Idaho. We have listened to 
the argumenta in relation to the admission of this Territory into the 
Union. We have noted the gradual development of that vast region 


State of the nation. 

Then, Mr. Speaker, what reasonable or valid objection can be inter 
posed to the admission of this magnificent Territory as a State in th 
Union? Is it because the area is not of the requisitesurface? It may 
be answered that Idaho has a greater area than the State of New Y« 


from its first entrance by the white explorers under Lewis and Clarke, | It exceeds that of Pennsylvania. Manyofthe Idaho count re each 
when it was the exclusive home of the savage and the wild animal, to | larger than some of the States of this Union. One of her rivers has a 
its present advanced prosperity. We have been reminded of the long | volume of water equal to that of the Ohio River. Is it because there 
years of isolation of the early settlers and of the dangers which con- | is a deficiency in the cultivable area? This is answered in the fact 
fronted them, and have been told of their struggles through all the | that Idaho possesses 16,000,000 acres of agricultural land. Both t! 


ordeals incident to the growth of society in the West, from that of the | deep soil of the valleys and the lands on the high plateaus are 
trapper, the hunter, the miner, the herder, the farmer, the manufact- | ble of the most varied productions of fruits, cereals, and escule 
urer, to that of the capitalist, from that of the tented caravan of the | The native timber is also immense, Over 10,000,000 acres of Id 


pioneer and home-seeker to the paved towns and cities and to the | consist of forestlands. Is it because the people are not capable o! 
richly tilled farms of the agriculturist. To the present generation of | government or lack in intelligence? A prompt answer to this is 
the Atlantic States such a narrative sounds more like fable than the | in the educational statistics of the Territory. Commodious sc! 

. hard lines of history. houses are every where to be seen, and the subject of education 
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cared for by every citizen. 
nity in the nation, 






These people are the peers of any commu- 

They are fit for statehood. They area loyal and 

patriotic people to the Republic, and they insist upon an equal partici- 

pation in the benefits of the Union of States. What more can be de- 

manded of them? What elsemust constitute theState? The answer 

of Idaho can be heard in theexpressive words of Sir William Jones: 
What constitutes austate? 


* . * . . * - 


Men whetteir duties know, 
But know their rights, and, knowing, dare maintain, 
. - . . 


And sovereign law, that State's collected will, 
O’er thrones and globes el te, 
Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill. 


fillment of the cherished hopes of the people of Idaho? 
Let us open the doors to this ‘‘Gem of the Mountains.”’ 


Union of States and is now a sovereign among all the rest. 
more Territories and the last roll will be called. 
country has ceased to be, so will the Territories soon cease to be. 


BIRD” ALBEE LE GOAN LLL OPEL LIT ETE 


i litical structure of the Union will be complete. 
to us in the reality as it appeared only in prophecy to Bishop Berkiey, 
when he said: 
Westward the course of empire takes its way ; 
The four tirstwet already past, 
A fifth shall closethe drama with the day; 
. Time's noblestoffspring is the last. 


Bridging the Hudson River. 


SPEECH 


ION. CHARLES 8S. BAKER, 
OF NEW YORK, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 2, 1890, 


On the bill (FT. R. 3886) to anthorize the construction of a bridge and approaches 

at New York City across the Hudson River, to regulate commerce in and 

- over such bridge between the States of New York and New Jersey, and to 
establish such bridge a military and post road. 

Mr. BAKER said: 

Mr. SpEAKER: This bill proposes to grant corporate rights by creat- 
ing the North River Bridge Company, and confers the right to ba.ld 
and maintain a bridge over the Hudson River, connecting the States of 
New Jersey and New York. The project is unparalleled in its magni- 
tude. The bill has had careful attention and consideration by the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. We think that public rights and interests are 
fully guarded, and that its passage into law will insarean improvement 
most desirable, one grand in its conception. I commend to the House 
and Senate the statements embraced in the report of the committee, 
which contain all that can or need be said in relation to the bill. 

1 quote trom the report: 


The bill is by the substitute amended so as to embrace substantially the rec- 
ommendations of the Secretary of War 

rhe commi tee have further povided by the new section, incorporated in the 
substitute as section 7, that the real and personal property of said c.mpany 
shall be subject to taxation in the Stateso New York and New Jersey the same 
as other rea! and personal property therein, 

rhe cowmittee submit herewith asa part of their report the several letters 


exhibits embraced in the appendix, marked Exhibits A to P, 
NECESSITY FOR BRIDGE, 


The necessity for a bridge over the Hudson Riverat New York is well known, 
as was fully ttestel before your committee at the hearings on the subject. 

Phe number of passenyvers crossing the Hudson River between the State of 
New Jersey avd the city of New York is estimated to exceed 40,000,000 per 
year, about helf of which are railroad paxsengers. 

The danger of the present method of crossing the river by steam ferry-boats 
during fog in winter time from ice, together with loss of time by failure to make 
p oper railroad connections.and also the inconvenience of landing a'ong a 
water-front overcrowded with teams and vehicles of all descriptions, have b. en 
shown to the committee. 

The necessity for such improvement as the proposed bridge will greatly in- 
crease from year to year. according to the growth of the country and increase of 
trafic to and from New York City, so that the speedy construction and comple- 
tion of such a bridge, with its increased facilities for croxsing the Hudson River, 
is of grat importance. not only to the immediate neighborhvod of New York 
City, but to the country south, west, and north of it. 

It« commercial importance would seem to be as great as its engineering mag- 
nitude is unprecedented, 

a appendix is given a detailed description of the colossal structure pro- 
pose 

it will have a length, including the necessary approaches, of 544 miles. 

it it a commendable feature of this enterprise thatthe plans forthe bridge and 
the method of its construction have, for several years past, engaged the careful 
attention of eminent engineers.who have succeeded in gathering together rep- 
resentatives of lare capitai, who express themselves anxious and willing to 
earry this great work to a spe.dy completion, provided the project is approved 
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Possessing, then, all the requisite qualifications for the most advanced 
State in the Union, what motive can prompt a longer delay to the ful- 


Let us pro- 
claim to the world that the forty-fourth child has been baptized in the 


A few 
As the pioneer of this 


Then 
g the grand arch over all the States may be dedicated, for then the po- 


Then it will appear 


from the Hon, Secretary of War relating to the said bridge, and also the several 








by Congress as one worthy of its recognition, as asked for in the bill w) 
have presented. And it is promised on behalf of the incorporators na, 
| bill that the structure which it is proposed to erect will surpass all that: 

has yet witnessed in the art of bridge construction. 


THE BRIDGE AS A NATIONAL WORK, 


Your committee is of the opinion that the bridge should be a natio 
built under national authorization, and itsoperation hould be under 
vision of the National Government for the tollowing reasons: 

1. The bridge is not only of commercial importance to the immed 
borhood of New York City, but to the whole country. It will be a g. 
the commerce of all the surrounding States into and out of the comn 
tropolis of the country 

The traffic over the bridge will be wholly interstate, and therefor 
subject to national regulation under the United States interstat 
laws. 

2 To prevent abuses of administration and conflict of authority in ( 
lation of its affairs under the incongruous laws of two States, the br 
pany should be placed directly under the protection and control of th 
States Government, 

3 Ithas been, with apparent good -easons, shown to your committee ¢ 
raising of the va-tamouunt of necessary money can be accomplished wi 
to the undertaking under one charter, and that to be a national one, th 
he possible under the composite, conflicting, and patchwork legislat 

Sates, to be copataninated by an act of Congress of the United Sta 

lewal reasons for this view, as submitted to the committee, are given 

pendix in the briefs of counsel. 

4. The colossal magnitude of the work, the difficullies of its co 
and the vastness of its commercia! importance make it a fit subject / 
national recognition. 

In return for this national recognition it is provided that the Unit 
shall pay no toll charges over the bridge for the transmission of the 
for the right of way for United States postal-telegraph purposes. T| 
which may be thus obtained for the Government is not accurately asc: 
but is estimated to be over $150,000 per year,and will be growing as 
traffic increases with the growing population. 

To throw proper safeguards around the enterprise against fictitious 
zation and against financial abuses, it is provided that the books of 
pany shall be subject toexamination by expert accountants to be app: 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, to ascertain the actual cash « 
whole work, and the tol!s which the company shall! be allowed to co 
be based on that cash cost. The whole financial operations of the con 
thereby subject to the most searching governmental inspection and 
As the traffic may increase over the bridge, the benefits therefrom a: 
accrue to the company in the form of increased dividends, but to the ;. 
the form of reduced toll rates. 

It is also provided that the Government shall be under no pecuniar 
tions of any kind in connection with the work. 

The exhibits accompanying this report, marked A, B, C, D, E, F, G, 1}! 
L, M.N, O. P, are hereby returned and made a part of the report, in order 
a fuller and clearer understanding of the magnitude of the proposed 
ing may be had, and of the reasons which have led your committee | 
the bill as proposed to be amended by the substitute. The tite »s 
amended by inserting before the words *‘to authorize” the words ‘‘to 
ate the North River Bridge Company and.” 


I quote from the report the description of the proposed Nort! 
bridge at New York City, by Gustav Lindenthal, chief engineer 
It is presumed that all are aware of the present antiquated manner of 

passengers in New Yor City from the railroads now terminating on t 
Jersey side of the Hudson or North River. There is annoyance and c\ 
ger to the landed passengers on overcrowded and nasty streets, and th: 

for better facilities has repeatedly and urgently been made. 

It has led to the attempt of tunneling underneath the river, but the 
ties are great, and thuugh they can undoubtedly be overcome, they p 
necessity of a more convenient method of crossing the river, as far as | 
roads are concer:ed. It is proper to state that this question of subma 
road tunnels has been carefuily considered and weighed in connection 
other possible method of crossing the river by a bridge. The inve-t 

made for the purpose have led to the conclusion that submarine tunn: 

| afford no relief to the railroads. The heavy grades necesxary for div 
100 feet under the river; the heavy expense for maintenance in the 
pumping, lighting, and ventilating; the slow speed to be imposed ont 
reasons of safety; the manifestly greater risk to human life in case o! 
or derailments; the well knownaver<ion of travelers to submarine c! 
damp tunnels, with the incessant and unavoidable roa’; the vast expe - 
adequate undergroun‘’ terminal station in the lower part of the city. 
be aoe by spring floods, and other conditions, have been carefully 
gated, 

A bridge with six tracks has been found to possess greater capacity for 
volume than ten submarine tunnels A bridge with ten tracks is equa 
teen submarine single-track tunnels. It has also been found thata & 
bridge, with the corresponding terminal facilities, would cost less tha 
| third the cost of the corresponding tunnel arrangement. Another a !va 

for the bridge is that it will nut interfere with the streets inany manner, |» 
the bridge approaches and terminal stations are to be ona level high 
the streets, similar to the arrangement of the Pennsylvania Railroad st 
Philadelphia. 

Tunnel terminal stations can evidently not be elevated above the street 
can also not be on the surface of the ground, becau-<e there would then 
crossings with the intersecting streets and such would not be allowed 
York Citv. The tunnel terminals, therefore, must be under ground and 
the streets. We know from the London example wha! this means: Dari, : 
damp, and unhealthy quarters, full of smuke and noise. Dirt and soot « 
where and unavoidable. Everybody glad to get out into the fresh air an: 
daylight. The bridge requires no pumping, lighting. or ventilating. A 
great expense for submarine tunnels does not exist fur a bridge. 

But it is also proper to say that submarine tunnels under the Hudso 
are a necessity for loca] travel and rapid communication between the |ow 
of New York City and Jersey City. The pre<ent ferry facilities can ha 
increased ; there is no more room for ferry landings on the New York si: 
ferry-boats are overcrowded mornings and evenings, sometimes toa dany 
extent. The only feasible relief for local communication will be by mea 
submarine tunnels, two of which are already in process of constructio: 
great height of the bridge and its location too far away from the lower pur 
New York ey will not very much accommodate loca! travel, though i 
—— the only feasible and practical solution as far as the railroads a': 
cerned. 

The obstacles to the construction of a bridge across the North River s«« 
insurmountable, The only kind of a bridge thought of was one with p\ 
the river. The foundations to rock would be very d: ep, nearly 200 feet ; bu! 
greatest objection was such that piers would greatly dumage the large and s\ 


uy increasing commerce over the most magnificent river highway in the U: 
ates, 
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The writer was the first one o> papers to bridge the North River, at New 
York City, in one single span, and to present fully worked out plans for the 
eame Descriptions and illustrations of the bridge have been widely published 
sot only in thiscountry, but everywhere abroad, during the lasttwo years. The 
Sablie is therefore well acquainted with the subject. : 

“The importance of this enterprise. its benefits, and farreaching consequences 
to the city of New York and vicinity can hardly be overestimated ; 

rhe bridge is designed for six tracks, but will be built to carry four additional 
tracks, or ten in all, should it become necessary. 

Only a frac ion of the combined capital required for a number of double-track 
bridges will build a single structure, stronger and more endus ing for the same 
numberoftracks. For instance, a double-track bridge in one single span over the 
North River is estimated to cost $9,000,000 for construction alone, while a bridge 
capable of carrying 81x tracks is estimated to cost $15,000,000; and $1,000,000 a l- 
ditional wil! provide for four more tracks, or,in all, ten tracks on the same 
structure. ive single bridges for double tracks would therefore cost about 
$15,000.000 for construction alone, without the approaches, stations, and without 
right of way. This will show the economy, as wellas the necessity, of provid- 
ing one bridge large enough for all present and future needs and one station 
for all the Western roads coming into New York. ; ; ; 

Of all the methods proposed and studied for an enirance into New York City, 
either by submarine tunnels under or by bridging over the Hudson River, the 
plan of onegreat multiple-track bridge has been found to be the relatively cheap- 
est sulution, as far as the railroads are concerned, — 

The construction of the proposed bridge, gigantic and unprecedented as ar 
its proportions, will be a matter of much less relative difficulty than was the 
cons ruction, at the time, of either the East River bridge or of the St. Louis 
bridge. In such adegree have the manufacturing and constructive facilities of 
the country improved and increased that the cost of the proposed bridge will be 
only littke more than one-half of what it would have cost twelve years ago. 

The plans are worked not only for the bridge. but also for the appreaches and 
terminal stations at both ends, without which the bridge would be of no use. 

The large passenger station in New York City, t » be located in the most cen- 
tral part of it, is for two dvcks, accommodating together thirty tracks, 1,000 feet 
long. This arrangement has been chosen on account of the very costly right of 
way, which makes it advisable to use height. rather than width, for obtaining 
the required room, The track platforms wil! be reached by stairways and 
numerous elevators, at about the same height as the present elevated railroad 
stations. 4 . F ‘ 

The approaches will be on iron viaducts of the most solid construction, with 
buckle plate floors and stone ballast, and partly they will be (for the portion 
next to the station) on stone-arch viaducts, similar to those for the East River 
bridge. On the New Jersey «ide the approach wil! begin from the meadows be- 
tween the Hackensack Riverand Bergen Hill. This tatter ridge will be crossed 
in an open cut, 105 feet wide. The stone quarried out of this cut will not be 
sufficient by one-half to furnish the concrete material for the tower foundations 
and anchorages, which are both lo be faced with granite masonry. 

It will be seen, then, that there is other large work to be done besides build- 
ing the bridge, and an idea of the cost can be obtained from the following esti 
mate: 


The North River bridge, including the anchorages, 6,590 feet long... 
The approaches of stone and iron and the connecting railroad 
awitch-yards, engine-houses, the grand terminal station building 
bd STAIN ine ceo: vcncccnseecossnvwncpedcevevcecseenore, 0 000 tun secece seecesees seseee 
Right of way, interest during construction, and incidentals 





$15, 000, 000 


11, 000, 000 
14, 000, 000 


Total COED cep castes ncessctetiinctnacinntes seisenses sekers cocesccoscoceseseeccccvescsesecccscs 40,001), OUD 
Great as is this cost, it ix fully justified by the traffic in sight. But the under- 
taking is feasible only when all the railroads can cross over; for not one of 
them—even the great Pennsylvania Railroad—would build the bridge and ter- 
minal improvements single-handed, because for the financial burden assumed 
it would certainly, by law, be obliged to let the other. railroads cross over on 
the same terms, who thus would share in the benefits of the bridge without 
having shared the burden of creating it. 

There are nearly one thousand trains arriving and departing at present per 
day from the terminal stations in New Jersey, opposite New York City, with 
nearly sixty thousand pas-engers. 

The travel is growingall the time, and by the time the bridge will be finished 
(say ten years) the traffic may have doubled in anticipation of its completion 

The experience with the Broad Street station of the Penn<ylvania Railroad 
in Philadelphia, with the Brooklyn bridge, with the elevated railroads in New 
York, with all of them, was that the most liberal estimates of prebab e traflic 
ware largely exceeded, and that it keeps growing steadily to unforeseen propor- 

ons. 

This points out the necessity of providing on the larzest seale attainable in 
the plans for the bridge and the terminal station for a traffic, than which a 
larger and more important will not be in any part of the Old or the New World 

No engineering project was ever proposed of greater merit at its inception, 
and more carefully studied in its preliminary stage, nor of so great and press- 
ing necessity. 

Mere figures would not give an adequate impression of the gigantic work, 
but some ides of it can be obtained from a comparison with the great East River 
bridge, as will be seen from the following data: 


























Brooklyn | North River 
bridge. bridge. 

Length, including anchorage..............c:s00«sss0 feet... 3,700 6, 500 
Height of anchorage..... ..... | 85 210 
Weight of each anchorage... al 60, 000 | 660, 0100 
Length of each land span .. a. ol 930 | 1¥” 
Length of middle span....... .........s0000. oa 1, 600 | *2, 850 
Size of towers at high-water mark.......... | 140 by 59 | 340 by 180 
Heig ht of towers from high water.......... 272 | 500 
Height of tower from the deepest fou j i 

PO rosacea sazcssce 350 | 690 
Ww not brian. 85 | a6 
Height above igh water. 135 | over 135 
Length of one cable........ ‘ 3,580 | 6,100 
Number of cables .............. 4} 4 
Finished diameter of cable .........<+-.-» i 15} 44 
Number of railroad tracks........ ieee sexe} 2 6 to 10 
Grade on bridge .....cc.cccccccseeeee ..per cent... 3} 1h 
Weight of iron and steel in the structure.......tons...| 6, 750 | 60, 000 
Allowable speed of trains...... .......miles per hour... 10 | 30 
Cost from anchorage to anchorage, exclusive of 

WMA ARMAZES.ceeecsseeeeeeee-ernnsseersererrsnsesseeses sees svevee} $8,000,000 | $16, 000, 000 





*In the clear. 


The North River bridge will differ from the East River bridge also in the 
r of its details, 


dis 


| di-tance ap rt, and the requir 


| ders of huge proportions, which are capable of giving ve 


Thus the anchorages will be accessible in every part, through commodions 
passages and chambers inthe interior of the huge anchorage mass. In the Kast 
River bridge the anchors and chains are buried in the masoury, and it was not 
thought necessary to make then accessible 





Phe towers of the North River bridge wil! be built of steel, forming two half- 
towers with eight columns each, and strongly braced together to resist the ac- 


tion of tornadoes, which would not affect the struc 
a solid mountain, 
lhe cviumns will be 7 feet 


ny more than it would 


bottom, and the taper to 5 feetin 
meter on top; the towe erected without false works; but the 
greatest difference will be in the arrangement and construction of the eables., 

Thus, in the Kast River br le by -ide a certain 


is obtained through 


n diameter at 





8s can be 





dye the cables 
d rigidity for the ro 
six stiffening trusses, also placed side by side 

in the North River bridge the cables are placed in pairs above each other, 50 
feet apart, with the bracing between them, so that they form two arched gir- 

ng ry great rigidity tothe 
roadway without the aid of stiffening trusses, and with a great saving of ma- 
terial and weight. But, as an additional precaution for the great concentrated 
loads of heavy locomotives, there is under each of these arch-girders a stiffen 
ing truss, twoin all. which will also aid in resisting the effect of tornadoes in 
combination with the wind-cables. These are four in number, placed on top 
and below the stiffening girders. Each wind-cabie will a diameter of 16 
inches, or larger than the diameter of the East River main cables 

In this way the required rigidity for fast trains is obtained with the least pos- 
sible weight of the suspended stracture. In no other way can it be obtained 
with an equal economy of material and cost. It will be adinitted that a bridge 
over which trains would have to run slowly would be inadequate for the ex- 
pected traffic and would be behind the age. The regular working speed over 
the bridge is to be 30 miles per hour. 

While in the Brooklyn bridge the cables are compacted and closely wrapped 
with wire into a solid cylindrical shape, in the North River bridge the 
will be also compacted into u cylindrical shape, but will be covered with 
sheet mantle or steel envelope, leaving an air space of 2 inches all around the 
wires for the double purpose of protecting the cables against uneven tempera- 
ture effects and against the weather. The water will be more thoroughly and 
certainly excluded by the solid sheet covering than ean be the case with wire- 
wrapping only The steel envelopes can be removed for the inspection of the 
cable whenever needed The preservation of the cable is thereby made easier. 
Lin-eed-oil can be applied readily whenever needed, and the wires thoroughly 
soaked with oil, thus preventing rusting 
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solid 





rhe architectural features of the bridge have been well considered. The 
graceful curves of the cables, the simple and strong form of the double towers, 
| the large-featured architecture of the anchorage all combine to make the 
structure grand and harmonious in all its parts without artificial devices or 


ornamentation, 


There is no other place ha long span-bridge, and 
proposed or designed any- 
English Channel would be 20 miles 
do not exceed !|.800 feet. It is the 


ch taxes the ingenuity of man and the 


in the world requiring su 
very probable that a longer span will never be 


where l l t} 


it is 
The much-talked-of bridge over the 
tthe longest spans proposed for it 
of span and not of the bridge wl 





| resources of science, forthe longest bridge in the world does already exist in 
| the city of New York in its elevated railroad, 33 miles long, as one continuous 
bridge. But no one would assur that as the greatest achievement in bridge 


nm ce 





engineering. 

Thus the time has arrived 
its financial prosperity, an 
struction of this great work possible 


lities of the cou 


com ne 


when the manufacturin 


i the resources of science 


itry, 


the con- 


to make 


In his remarks before the committee the designer of this great proj- 


ect, in support of the same, said: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Committee on Commerce, the subject of 
our bill (FH. R. 3886) is a large suspension bridge over the Hudson River at New 
York City, for which we respectfully submit our plans to illustrate the churac- 


ter of the work proposed, As tothe n-cessity and urgency of this work others 


will ask permission to appear and tospeak; I beg leave to confine myself to the 
salient engineering and business features 

The bridge is intended for railroads and other purposes, and is, as already re- 
marked, to have one single span over the Hudson River at its narrowest part 
at Hoboken. It is intended to be at least as high asthe Brooklyn bridye, and 
higher if the Secretary of War should so determine. This determination ean 


ial inquiry. undertaken after the final 
ary of War, when an intelligent hearing 
igation and railroad interests can be had. 


New York and 


not be fairly made except a’‘ter a full off 
plans have been submitted to the Seere 
of the representatives of the nav 
urse was pursued for the great suspension bridge between 
Brooklyn with quite satisfactory results. 

The height of the Brooklyn bridge is 135 feet at the middle of the span 
ordinary high water at 60° Fahr. The superstructure falls and rixesin an 








Such 


} 


above 


mer 


| and winter, respectively, 2} feet from the position at the above-named mid !le 


| temperature, 


We will be prepared to build the North River bridge of greater 
height if deemed necessary by the Secretary of War,after a full investigation 
We respectfully ask for sucha procedure as will give an opportunity foran inte! 
ligent judgment on the question of height. This we deem necessary for the 
safety of the public and passengers using it. You are aware of the very much 
greater expense of operating steep grades. To illustrate the point permit me 
to mention as an instance the mountain grade on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
from Altoona to Gallitzin. Anexpress train arriving at Altoona from the Kast 
is cut in two and the halvesare taken up on the Horseshoe and tothe top of the 
mountain grade as separate trains, or an extra locomotive is attached to the 
whole train. This grade is only % feet per mile 

The grade on the New York approach will probably be steeper than % feet 
per mile, because the distance from the station in New York to the river will 
be necessarily short and can not bechanged. Ifthe bridge were made very high 
then the New York approach would become too steep and the railroads could 
not use the bridge. It would require three locomotives to get an express train 
over the bridge. On the other hand, great risk and danger would result from 
the unsafe operation of a train descending from a very high bridge intothe New 
York station on rainy days when the brakes are liable to slip and cause a run 
away. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the question of height is one that should be de 
cided only when all the factscan be known and weighed. Every inch of height 
that can be saved without injury to navigation will be a dixtinct benefit to the 
millions of passengers crossing the bridge for centuries to come, 

The time of three years, eventually five years before the actual commence- 
ment of construction, is.in our judgment, the least which can safely be stipu- 
lated for this colossal structure. It will require from two to three years of hard 
work for the acquisition of the necessary lands and for the final plans and exti- 
mates depending thereon. The acquisition of the necessary lands under the 
laws of the State« of New York and New Jersey may be delayed by litization 
as experience with similar undertakings, and particularly in the case of the 

Srocklyn bridge, has shown. Furthermore, it is now the rule with large in 
vestors and with financial institutions that plans and estimates must be fully 
worked out hefore the money is paid, The failure of some and excessive cost 
of other large enginecring works have been caused by the insufficient prelim- 























inatr ifr 1 the want of time for careful preparation. As long as the 
or any o right to ente1 yon lands it can not make borings for founda- 
i anda j of the prelimiwary work depending thereon can not be 
t Ww uny lented in magnitude, but also in 

aracter const nD ls ‘ yt be mistaken for the routine work of 
an < line Linsot ‘ i r e, which can commercially be made 
1 1 of ‘ ige works and can easily be built in two 
5 I - f ster than that o | the existing M 
~ and 1 er | tier 

I t construction is ‘ such shor d by a careful preparation 
a 4 ‘ of i nn socom! i, and 8 CA the a 
qu over { { ”) of pr rt r right of isa ] mn 
t edent to constru ! We tf vs tthat the company should 
be wed to exercise « muon business prudence in the undertaking, and 
should have no unnecessary ris thrown upo it. The experience of all rail 
ro Log uisit of th ground for large t inal ations in 
larg es shows that delays gation are almost unavoidable, a: re 
time is usually co imed in the preparation than in the construction of such 
work 

In my opinion the bridge can be built in six to seven years after everything 
is ready for pushing the work, 7. ¢., the detail plans for every part of the struct- 
ure worked out, estimates prepared, ali needed tests and experiments made, all 
needed lands acquired, and the mouey ready in the treasury 

The interest» of the bridge company will require a speedy completion in t! 


shortest possible time, because t 


ing construction is a great and 


e interest account on the capital invested dur 
controliing item for the time of completion, 

Fur\ hermore, the investors can not receive a return on their capital and on 
the heavy expenses already had t:ll the bridge is in operation. Self-interest is 
therefore, the jrreatest incentive for the speedy completion of the work, and in 
fact of any work, undertaken by private capital. 

The Brooklyn br ed fifteen years for completion, although as a 
private undertaki: ve been completed in perhapshalfthetime. The 
Forth bridge, in Scotland, the largest now in the world, just opened to travel, 
was elght years in building. The intention of our company is, if poesible, to 
have the bridye finished in the year 19 4 asa fitting celebration of the end of the 
nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth century. 

The bridge is intended to be located so thatall the railroads now or in 
future terminating in New Jersey, opposite New 
the same facility. 

From our invest'gations we are convinced that less than six 
will not accommodate the traffic to commence with. It would be a great mis- 
take to build the structure too small; therefore our bill provides in good faith 
for a bridge with a capacity of ten railroad tracks. The larger part of the traffic 
will be from passeng rs, and less from freight. It will be practicable to man- 
age a very much larger number of passengers than could be the case if the 
freight traffic were predominating on the bridge, the same as it is on the con- 
necting railroads before they reach the bridge. The number of railroad pas- 
sengers on all ten roads is at present estimaed at about 20,000,000 per year. 
she ten-track bridge, it is estimated, will accommodate 120,000,000 passe vers 
per year, or a trafficsix times as large, but which may not be reached till the 
middle of the next century 

In view of the great increase of the passenger traffic on the Brooklyn bridge, 
the provisions for the increase of traffic over the Hudson River bridge appear 


dye requir 


g iteould ha 


the 
York City, may use it with 


railroad tracks 


to be justified, 

The number of passengers on the Brooklyn bridge 
in 1884 was . —— _ wateneonisonens . . 8,823,200 
SD SEED TUES ccascocctepewnnsdcentns en psutbsdnan ceuenedspsentiaanatedniaansinatanine 18, 00, 000 
In 1886 was 24, 000, 000 


In 1887 was 
In 1888 was . 
In 1889 was nearly 


28, 000, 000 
-» 30,500, 000 
veieemnaeunsenpeneiea ~ es § Fl 
and it is still growing, so that in 1890 it will probably reach 36,000,000 passen- 
gers, or four timesthe number of passengers iv L884. But with all this immense 
traffic the Brooklyn bridge is yet very far from paying the interest on the cost 
of its construction. 

Asis well known, the Brooklyn bridge isalready too small for the traffic which 
it has created, so to speak (for the tratlic over the ferries to Brooklya has not 
fallen off). The traflic grew faster than the most far-sighted man would have 
predicted seven years ago when the bridge wasformally opened. By similarity 
of conditions we are justified in assuming that the traffic over the North River 
bridge will increase, though probably at a smaller ratio. 

it must be clear, then, that to build a bridge over the North River merely for 
the existing traffic, or for a little greater one, would be a great mistake from a 
public point of view. I goeven further and claim, in the light of the experience 
we now have, that a bridge built only large enough for the nearest prospective 
traffic, and capitalized up to ali it will bear, and then compelling passengers who 
pay for full accommodations to be packed like sardines into the cara would be a 
fraud, if not a crime, against the people. 

And one of the best methods to prevent it is to prevent the paying of profits 
on fictitious cost and capital. This our bill provides for. The booksof the com- 
pany wili be subject to governmental inspection, so that the actual cash cost of 
the undertaking shall be known, and the prospective profits of the company 
are thus limited to be regulated by the toll charges based on the cash cost. 

In this way it wil! be possib.e to build, from the start, a bridge witha capacity 
for ten tracks, which will be sufficient, probably, for the next fifty years. 

The experience with our public works bears me out in saying that the bridge 
can be built cheaper and in falf the time by a private company than it could be 
built by the Government or by the cities. With proper business pradence it 
can be done probably for half the money. Unless built economically and with 
the most competent and skillful management of its affairs, the undertaking 
could not be made a commercial success, as the experience with the Brooklyn 
bridge would indicate, The investors in the North River bridge may have to 
wail probably many years before they may realize a reasonable return on the 
capital invested, but the prospects of growing returns will not be a vain hope 
with careful and competent management. 

An inorease of business over our bridge under the provisions of our bill will 
have ultimately the effect of lower toll rates,and the public will therefore be 
sharers in the prosperity of the bridge without being sharers of the risks and 
viciwitudesotthe work during construction and during the development of its 
>usiness. 

Surveys, general plana, and estimates have been made for the entire project, 
as far »s was possible, up to the presenttime. The patient work of five years 
and a large amount of money have been expended on the project before submit- 
ting it for the authorization of Congress. We appear before you with the ear- 
nest purpose of building the bridge. 

Our pride and honor are in it. We have gone through the period of ridicule 
and deprecation. Our aims and plans are not jadged any more as visionary 
and impracticable; onthe contrary, our work meets now with admiration and 
universal encouragement. Our purpose, to leave the royal Hudson River at 
New York City unobstructed with bridge piers, has met with unqualified ap- 
proval. We have the assurancesand command the confidence large capi- 
talists for the great expenditures of the undertaking and in our judgmentand 
ability to carry out the werk for which we ask your legislative aid. Our bona 
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fide intentions are incorporated in the bill before you. We res 


you to put this work, the greatest yet undertaken, directly u 
trol and regulatio it should be a national work inthe broad 


of the word—a monument representative of this country’s 1 
| and daring. The proposed world's fair in 1892, wherever he 
ephemera! affair compared with the proposed bridge, which w 


ne 


for centuries. Weask for your encouragement and for nat 
and we promise you a grand monumental w an honor t 
civilization 
The other questions considered were discussed by gent 
views were adopted by the committee, and their briefs 1 
the report. I will read them as part of my remarks: 
LEGAL BRIEFS AND OPINIONS BY JOHN K, COWEN AND } 
Drar Sirs: We have carefully examined the bill author 


others to become a corporation and construct a bridge over the 


at New York City, and are prepared to answer the questions w 
presented to us concerning the power of Congress to create a< 
construction of a bridge over an interstate stream. 


1. Does Congress possessthe power to create such @ corporat 
Can it authorize a corporation created by itself to construc 
the Hudson River between the States of New Jersey and New Y« 
pore of accommodating interstate commerce? 

The answer to the first question is in the affirmative. It has} 
decided by the Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of 
State of Maryland (4 Wheaton, 316), that Congress can create a 
whenever such a corporation was an appropriate means of carry} 
the powers delegated to the United States Government, This is 
case upon this subject, and has never been departed from sinc: 
opinion was delivered.in 1819 

The argument of Chief-Justice Marshall may be epitomized as f: 
gress is invested with great powers, among which are the following 
to lay and collect taxes; to borrow money: to regulate commerc: 
and conduct a war; and to raise and support armies and navies.’ ( 
necessarily, therefore, invested with additional authority to a 
which are appropriate or plainly adapted for the execution of a 
press powers with which the United States Government is clothe 
Congress, for example, has the power of raising revenue and app!y 
tional purposes, this necessarily implies the power of conveying 
place, to place as the exigencies of the nation might require, and 
the usual means of conveyance, and that among those convenien 
fiscal agencies a corporation was one, and, therefore, Congress had 
tion to adopt that means; that isto say, to create a corporation for t! 
of carrying out one of the express powers of the Government. Up: 
of reasoning the validity of the act of Congress incorporating the 
States Bank was sustained, and the power of Congress in the matter | 
doubted sinee this decision. 

We quote a portion of the opinion of Chief-Justice Marshall, part 
propriate to this discussion : 

* Although among the enumerated powers of government we dor 
word ‘bank’ or ‘corporation,’ we find the great powers to lay a 
taxes, to borrow money, to regulate commerce, to declare and cond a 
and to raise and support armies and navies. The sword and the purs 
external relations, and no inconsiderable portion of the industry of t 
are intrusted to its government. Itcan never be pretended that these \ 
ers draw after them others of inferior importance, merely because t! 
ferior. Such an idea can never be advanced. 

** But it may with great reason be contended thata governmentintr 
such ample powers, on the due execution of which the happiness and | 
of the nation so vitally depend, must also be intrusted with ample 
their execution. The power being given, it is the interest of the nati 
itate its execution. It can never be their interest, and can not be pre 
have been their intention, to clog and embarrass its execution by wi 
the mo-tapprovriate means. Throughout this vast Republic, from t 
to the Gulf of Mexico, fromthe Atlanticto the Pacific, revenue is to be 
and expended, armies are to be marched and supported. 

“The exigencies of the nation may require that the treasure ra 
Nerth should be transported to the South, that raised in the East co 
the West, or that this ordershould be reversed. Isthatconstruction of t 
stitution to be preferred which would render these operations difficult 
ous,and expensive? Can we adopt that construction (unless the word 
ously require it) which would impute to the framers of that instrum« 
granting these powers for the public good, the intention of impeding th. 
cise by withholding a choice of means? If, indeed, such be the manda 
Conatitution, we have only to obey; but that instrument does not pr 
enumerate the means by which the powers it confers may be executed. 1 
it prohibit the creation of a corporation if the existence of such a being be es~ 
tial to the beneficial exercise of those powers. It is, then, the subject « 
quiry how f r such means may be enjoyed. 

“It is not denied that the powers givento the Government imply the r 
means of execution. That, for example, of raising revenue and apply 
national purposes is admitted to imply the power of conveying mone) 
place to place, as the exigencies of the nation may require, and of employing 
the usual meansof conveyance. But it is denied that the Governm ts 
choice of means, or that it may employ the most convenient means if t 
them it be necessary to erect a corporation. 

“On what foundation does this argument rest? Onthisalone: Th« 
creating a corporation is one appertaining to sovereignty, and is not « 
conferred on Congress. Thisis true. But all legislative powers ap) 
sovereignty. The origina! power of giving the law on any subject wh 
sovereign power, and if the Government of the Union is restrained fr 
ing a corporatioa as a means for performing its fanctions, on the sing 
that the creation of a corporation is an act of sovereignty, if the sufli 
this reason bu acknowledged, there would be some difficulty in susta 
authority of Congress to pass other laws for the accomplishment of tlie 
objects. 

“ The government which has the right to do an act, and has imposed 
duty of performing an act, must, according to the dictates of reason, be 
to select the means, and those who contend that it may not select a: 
priate means, that one particular mode of effecting the object is excep! : 
upon themselves the burden of establishing that exception. 

“ The création of a corporation, it is said, appertains to sovereignty 
admitted. But to what portion of sovereignty does it appertain’” Does 
long to one more than to another? In America the powers of sovere!¢ 
divided between the Government of the Union and those of the States. | 
are each sovereign with respect to the objects committed to it, and net! 
ereign with respect to the objects committed to the other. We can no! 
hend that train of reasoning which would maintain that the extent o! ‘ 
granted by the people is to be ascertained, not by the nature and terns 
grant, but by its date. Some State constitutions were formed before, so1n° * 
that ot the United States. We can not believe that their relation to each ©! 
is in any degree dependent upon this circumstance. Their respective powe™ 
seus we think, be precisely the same as if they had been formed at the same 
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i they been formed at the same time and had the people conferred on the 
| Government the power contained in the Constitution and on the States 
ole residuum of power, would it have been asserted that the Government 
‘a Union was not sovereign with respect to those objects which wer« . 

4 o it, in relation to which its laws were declared to be supreme? If this 

ot have been asserted we can not well comprehend the process of rea 

ich maintains that a power appertaining to sovereignty can not | ) 
with that vast portion of it which is granted to the General Government, 
as it is calculated to subserve the legitimate objects of that Government 
The power of creating a corporation, though appertaining to sovereignty, is 

of ke the power of making war or levying taxes or regulating commer . 
a itsubstantive and independent power, which can not be implied as incidentu 
to other powers or used as a means of executing them. it is never the end fo: 
which other powers are exercised, but a means by which other objects are a 
complished. No contributions are made to charity for the sake of an incorpo ; 
ration, bat a corporation 1s created to administer the charity; no seminary of 
learning is instituted in order to be incorporated, but the corporate characte 
conferred to subserve the purposes of education, No city was ever built with 
the sole object of being incorporated, but it is incorporated as affording the bx 
means of being well governed. The power of creating a corporation is never 
~ for its own sake, but for the purpose of effecting something else. No suf 








useu 


ficiel 
ficie 


owers which are expressly given, if it be a direct mode of executing them.’ 

Then follows an elaborate analysis of the meaning of the words “ne« 
sary’ and “ proper” in that clause of the Constitution which provides, after 
enumerating the express powers given to Congress, that that body shall have the 
power of making “ all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by this Con- 
stitution in the Government o the Upited States, or in any department thereof.’ 

And the court holds that Congress is invested with the right of choosing any 
means that are appropriate and plainly adapted to the carrying out of any 
powers which are expressly given. 

This decision, therefore, must be taken as settling, finally and for all time, the 
right of Congress to create a corporation to carry into effect powers which the 
Constitution has expressly conferred upon that body. 

Second. The so-calied commercial clause of the Constitution of the United 
States is found in section 8 of Article I: 

The Congress shallhavepower * * 
nations, and among the several States, and with the Indian tribes.’ 

Under this clause of the Constitution it has been expressly decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States that Congress can authorize the construc- 
tion of a bridge ora railroad for the purpose of accommodating interstate com- 
merce. These cases, which are reported in 127 U.S., page 1, under the head of 
California vs. Pacific Railroad Company, contain the last and authoritative 
stateinent of the Supreme Court of the United states upon this subject. 

In these cases the corporations authorized to construct the railroads referred 
to in the opinion were, it is true, State corporations invested with franchises of 
constructing the railroad by the Federal Government. At page 39 of the re- 
port Judge Bradley, in delivering the unanimous opinion of the court, used the 
following language: 

“If therefore, the Central Pacific Railroad Company is not a Federal corpora- 
tion, its most important franchise, including that of constructing a railroad from 
the Pacific Ocean to Ogden City, was conferred upon it by Congress. 
not at the present day be doubted that Congress, under the power to regulats 
commerce among the soveral States, as well as to provide for postal accommo- 
dations and military exigencies, had authority to pass these laws. 
to construct or to authorize individuals or corporations to construct national 
highways and bridges, from State to State, is essential to the complete control 
and regulation of interstatecommerce. Without authority in Congress to estab- 
lish and maintain such highways and bridges it would be without authority to 
regulate oneof the mostimportantadjuncts ofcommerce. This power, in former 
times, was exerted to a very limited extent, the Snashasinnd or National road 
being the most notable instance. Its exercise was but little called for, as com- 
merce was then mostly conducted by water, and many of our statesmen enter- 
tained doubts aa to the existence of the power to establish ways of communica- 
tion by land, Butsince, in consequence of the expansion of the country, the 
multiplication of its products. invention of railroads and locomotion by steam, 
land transportation Eee so vastly increased, a sounder construction of the sub- 
ject has prevailed, and led to the conclusion that Congress has plenary power 
over the whole subject. 

“ Of course the authority of Congress over the Territories of the United States 
and its power to grant franchises exercisable therein are and ever have been un- 
doubted ; but the wider power wasvery freely exercised, and much to the general 
satisfaction, in the creation of the vast system of railroads connecting the East 
with the Pacific, traversing States as well as Territories and employing the 
agency of State as well as Federal corporations.”’ 

This decision, of course, finally settles the question as to the authority of Con- 
gress, under the commercial clause of the Constitution, either to construct a 
bridge itself across an interstate stream “ or to authorize individuals or corpora- 
tions to construct’ such bri Hence, in accordance with the opinion of Mc- 
Culloch vs. Maryland, it necessari'y follows that if Congress can build the bridge 
itself, itcan use any means that are appropriate to that end, and among the 
means so appropriate a corporation is one, and it therefore can create a corpo- 
tation for the purpose of constructing a bridge. 

_Indeed, several of the Pacific raitroads were constructed by Federal corpora- 
tions; in other words, by companies incorporated by the act of Congress, and 
not by the act of any State Legislature. Among the corporations so created 
were the Union Pacific Railroad Company, by the act of 1862, 12 Statutes, 489. 
Under this act the individuals therein named were “created and erected into a 
body corporate and politic, in deed and in law, by the name, style, and title of 

The Union Pacific Railroad Company.’"’ By section 14 of this act the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company was authorized and required to construct a single 
line of railroad and tele; hr from a point on the western boundary of the State 
oe to its western terminus fixed by other provisions of the act; and under 

is section the Union Pacitie Railroad coustructed the bridge across the Mis- 
souri River between Omaha and Council Bluffs. The discussion of questions 
concerning this charter will be found in Hall os. Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, 91 U.S., page 343. The particular question discussed, to which we wish to 
call your attention, will be found on pages 346 and 347. 

The Texas and Pacific Railway Company was incorporated by act of Con- 
ee approved March 3, 1871, 16 Statutes at Large, 573. The title of the 
wid oe a act to incorporate the Texas and Pacific Railway Company and to 
bet, | © construction of its road, and for other purposes.”” This company 
pene Ma vet by act of Congress for the purpose of constructing a railroad 
he ue ll, in the State of Texas, to El Paso, in the same State; thence 
St vu , , es of New Mexico and Arizona, and thence through the 

ate of California to San Diego, on the Pacific coast. 
ooskanlie a of the Texas Pacific and the Union Pacific Railroads are ex- 
2 Th n the Pacific Railroad removal cases, found in 115 United States, page 
wadiee dius dean decide that each.of the companies were corporations created 
oa ws of the United States and therefore were entitled to remove 
Unitefaae them. under the act of ee relating to the jurisdiction of the 

States courts. The whole basis of the opinion is that the act of Congress 

created them Federal and, being Federal co’ tions, that suit a 
i ’ g Trpora: . 

against them was a suit “arising under the laws of the United States," as had 


to regulate commerce with foreign 
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t reason is therefore perceived why it may not pass as incidental to those | 
















































1 
been held by Chief-Jus ) I I of t 
United States, 9 W1 
The following instance f el : Congress may also 
be referred to: The North t wal it ict of 
July 2, 1864, 13 Stat., t struct a rail- 
id from a p ‘ S Pa } 
Phe Atl I I ( 
gress, July 27,1 ist 
a railroad from Spring M 
j I idity of all tl acta } i : the ‘ n of 
} th me Courtin the i¢ npan 
, Se i ’ 
| 91 United States, an t Pa i ‘ { ed States: and as 
| far as we know the ynstit elit of this } ne 3 creating 
| ce porations to build railroads has ne : ' I ecis ms of 
} the Supreme Court of the I ted States a tion ven to 
} the Constitution during along s 3 5 te 
' two propositions 
| 1. That, under the power to regulate « erce, ¢ ‘ 
| ge over an interstate stream or can istruct a 
Ving the pov t Lliis y an 
h is approj » accomplish the end aim t; t ie const 
f » bridge or the ilroad, and, therefo Congre ‘ Ze a corp 
| tion for such purpose. ; 
| Third, The whole question of the pow of ¢ 
} struction of bridges across interstate ea Ww t ‘ Jusi brad 
| i the case of Stockton vs. The Baltimo i NN : ad ¢ ny 
and the Staten Island Rapid Tran-it Ruilroad Cor 4 Federal Repo 
; page 9. Congress, by an act approved June 16, lst vd rized the Sta 
| island Rapid Transit Railroad Company, a I : y Y 
struct a bridge across the Arthur Kill, strea arat Ve f 
| that partof New York knownasStatecn Island. The Legislatu f 
| on April 6, 1886, had enacted a law providing as follows 
| “That no bridge, viaduct, or fixet structure shall reated . | 
| corporation, over or in any part of the navigable waters scparat 
fronr other States, where the tide ebbs and flows, without express | 
the Legislature of this State given by statute for that 
| New Jersey, therefore, contended tl » bridg l t 
| Arthur Kill except with her consent, that the a f« 
| the power of constructing such a bridge, not only w 10 
} against her protest, was iavalid. 
| Justice Bradley,and the two circuit judges who agreed 
|} Congress could authorize a foreign corporation not created New J 
+ build a bridge across the Arthur Kill. He used this language, pages 14 
of the report: 
| “Atall events, if Congress, inthe execution ofits powers, chooses to emplo 
| the intervention of a particular corporation, whether of the State or out of the 
State, we see no reason why it should not do so here 1s nothing in the Con 
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It can | 


The power | 


stitution to prevent it from making contracts with or conferring powers upon 
What right of 
n thusemployed or empowered in 


State corporations for carrying out its own 
the State would beinvaded? The 


egitimate purposes 
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executing the will of Congress could do nothing which the State could right 
fully oppose or object to. It may be added that no State corporation more suit 
able than the defendant could be en ed to build the b i question in 


t 


this case, since one half of the bridge is in the State of New York and tho 

railroad of the defendant is to connect with iton the New York side. In ou 

judgment, if Congress itself has the power to constructa bridge across a nav 

gable stream for the furtherance of commerce among the States, it may a 

thorize thesame to be done by agents, whether individuals or a corporation « 

ated by itself, or a State corporation already existing and concerned in the en 
* ‘ * 


terprise. 
‘**So that wo are brought back tothe question of the power of Cong 
a bridge and whether that power is independent of the consent and 


ress to bulid 





rence of the State government, and in our judgment this question must 
swered in the affirmative. The power to regulate commerce among the se 
States is given by the Constitution in the most general and absolute te 
‘The power to regulate,’ as applied to a government, has n most exter 
application, With regard to commerce it has been expressly held that sno 


confined to commercial transactions, but extends to seamen, ships, navigation 
and the appliances and facilities of commerce, and it must extend to t or 
can not embrace the whole subject. 

“ Under this power the navigation of rivers and harbors has been opened and 
improved, and we have no doubt that canals and water ways may be opened 
to connect navigable bays, harbors, and rivers with each other or with the in 
terior of the country; nor have we any doubt that under the same power the 





means of commercial communication by land as well as by ter may be opened 

up by Congress, between different States, whenever it shall see fit to dos 

either on the failure of the States to provide such com muniecstion, or w 

in the opinion of Congress, increased facilities of communication oug! at 
** Hitherto, it is true, the means of commercial communication have be 


plied either by nature, in the navigable waters of the country, or by the Sta 
in the construction of roads, canals, and railroads; sothat the functions of Co 
gress have not been largely called into exercise under this branch of i 
diction and power,except in the improvement of rivers and harbors and 
licensing of bridges across navigable streams. But this is no proof that 
power does not extend to the whole subject inall its possible requirements; i: 
deed, it has been put forth in several notable instances, which stand as str 
arguments of practical construction given to the Constitution by the legislative 
department of the Government. The Cumberland or National road is one in 
stance of a grand thoroughfare projected by Congress, extending from the 
Potomac to the Mississippi; after being nearly completed it was surrendered 
to the several States within which it was situated 

“The main stem of the Union Pacific commences at Council Bluffs, in Iowa 
and crosses the Missouri by a bridge at that place, erected under the autho 
of Congress alone. 

“In 1862 a bridge was authorized by Congress to be 
Ohio River at Steubenville, between the States of Virginia and Ohfo, to be 
pleted, maintained, and operated by the railroad company authorized to build 








constructed act 


it, and by another company nat 1, ‘anythingin any la uws of t 
named States to the contrary notwith nding 
“Still itis contended that,aithough ¢ gress may have} to construct roads 





and other meansof communication between the States, yet this can only be done 
with the concurrence and consent of the States within which the structures are 
made. If this is so, then the power of regulation in Congress is not supreme 
depends on the will of the States. Wedo not concur in this view. We think 
that the power of Congress is supreme over the whole subject, unimpeded and 
unembarrassed by State laws or State liens; thatin this matter the country 
one, and the work to be avcomp!ished is national, and that State interests, Stat: 
jealousies, and State prejudices are not required to be consulted. In matters o 
foreizn and interstate commerce there are no States.”’ 

Judge Wallace, of the United States circuit court for the district of New York 
held the same view in the caseof Deckervs. The Baltimoreand New York Rai! 
road Company and others, 30 Federal Reporter, page 723. 

Fourth. We assume, of course, that no one questions the right of Congress to 


























































































































éxercise the power of eminent domain or to authorize a corporation to exercise 
that power in any case where it can employ a corporation as one of the agencies 
to carry into execution the powers vested in Congress by the Constitution of the 
United States. This point has been definitely settled by the case of Kohl vs. 
United States, 91 U. S., 367 

The couciusions, therefore, may be summed up as follows 

1, That Congress has express constitutional power to regulate commerce 
among the several States, and that by :he decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States the possession of this power enables the United States Govern- 
ment to either itself construct or authorize others to construct bridges across 
interstale streams. 

2, That Cougress, having the express power to authorize the construction of 
a bridge, can employ auy appropriate means for the execution of that power, 
and there can be none more appropriate than the creation of a corporation for 
that purpose. As in the case of the United States Bank, it may be said that the 
creation of a body corporate to build such an improvement as that you propose 
across the North River is certainly a most appropriate means for carrying out 
the express power of regulating commerce 

3. In this instance Congress is the only body that can act, as New Jersey has 
by statute prohibited the construction of the brid ce across the Hudson River 

4. That, as Congress can create a corporation and authorize it to construct a 
bridge, it can, of course, ve-t the corporation with fall and complete power of 
em nent domain, the exercise of which is essential in any corporation that 
would attempt such a stupendous work as that of bridging the North River. 

We have not. in this opinion, referred to the numerous decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court upon the subject of regulating interstate commerce, hav- 
ing thought it best to confine ourselves to the late opinions of that court upon 
the power of Congre-s to authorize the construction of bridges. 

Nor havé we thought it worth while to refer to the national-banking act, under 
which Congress created national banks iu every State of the Union, because the 
whole subject was fully discussed in the opinion of Chief-Justice Marshall, from 
which we have quoted so largely. 

We beg to say. in conclusion, that we have examined the bill which you have 
submitted to C ongress, and see nothing in it iatever which is not clearly within 
the power of Congress under the commercial clause of the United States Con- 
atitution. 

Yours, respectfully, 
JOHN K. COWEN. 
E. J. D, CROSS. 


REMARKS AND OPINION BY CHARLES F, MACLEAN, 


Gustav LINDENTHAL, JAMES ANDREWS, JogpAN L. Mott, Tuomas F. RYAN, 
and others: 


Sirs: The questions on which my opinion is asked in connection with the bill 
now pending before Congress providing for a bridge across the North River, be- 
tween the States of New York and New Jersey, and for that purpose creating 
a corporation with the right of obtaining the necessary lands by provess of con- 
demnation, may be stated as 

1, Has Congress power to authorize the construction of the bridge? 

2. Have the United States such right of eminent domain that Congress can 
authorize the compulsory condemnation of property? and 

8, Can Congress create a corporation for the purposes of the bridge’ 


I. 

The first of these questions has lately been passed upon respecting the Staten 
Island bridge, likeWise between the States of New York and New Jersey: 

In Stockton vs. Baltimore and New York Railroad Company, 32 Fed, R., 9, 
Bradley, J., there says: 

“In our judgment. if Congress itself has the power to construct a bridge across 
a navigab e stream for the turtherance of commerce among the States, it may 
authorize the same to be done by agents, whether individuals, or a corporation 
created by itself, or a Stete corporation already existing and concerned in the 
enterprise. * * * Sothat we are brought back to the question of the power 
of Congress to build a bridge, and whether that power is independent of the 
eonsent and concurrence of the State government; and, in our judgment, this 
question must be answered in the aflirmative.” 

Judge Bradley discusses the subject at considerable length, placing the right 
upon the constitutional powers of the Government to provide for the common 
defense, to establish post-roads, and to regulate commerce among the several 
States, more especially the latter. He adds: 

* We think the power of Congress is supreme over the whole subject, unim- 
peed and unembarrassed by State laws or State lines; that in this matter the 
country is one, ond the work to be accomplished is national, and that State in- 
terests, State jealousies, and State prejudices are not required to be consulted, 
in matters of foreign and interstate commerce there are no States.”’ 

The whole of that case is so pertinent to the subject in band that instead of 
extended extracts I do better to refer you to the original report. 

In California vs. Pacitic Railroad, 127 U, 8., 3, it is held that “‘ Congress has au- 
thority, in the exercise of its power to regulate commerce among the States, 
to construct or authorize individuals to construct railroads across the States 
and Territories of the United States.”’ 

Bradley, J., citing laws creating Pacifie Railroad, says: 

“It can not at the present day be doubted that Congress, under the power to 
regulate commerce among the several States, as well as to provide tor postal 
accommodations and miiitary exigencies, had authority to these laws. 
The power to construct or to authorize individuals or corporations to construct 
national highway- and bridges from State to State is essential to the complete 
contro! and regulation of interstate commerce. Without authority in Congress 
to establish and maintain such highways and bridges it would be without au- 
thority to regulate one of the most important adjuncts of commerce. * * * 
A sounder consideration of the subject has prevailed and led to the conclusion 
that Congress has plenary power over the whole subject. 

* Of course, the authority of ongress over the Territories of the United States 
and tts power to grant franchises exercisable therein are and ever have been 
undoubted, But the wider power was very freely exercised, and much to the 
general satisfaction, inthe creation of the vast system o! railroads connecting 
the East with the Pacific, traversing States as well as Territories and employ- 
ing the agency of State as well as Federal curporations.” 


Il, 


The right of expropriation of private property rests upon the principle of 
sovereignty; that is, the right to resort to the whole resources of the nation for 
the common benefit, and nut upon the final right of property, which resides in 
the States themselves. The leading case is Kohl vs, United State«, 91 U.S., 367, 
which arose from the proceediugs for condemnation of a site for a court-house, 
ete., at Cincinnati, under Laws 1872, Stat, at Lange, 3s, 352, 523. 

Ptrong, J.: 

“It has not been seriously contended during the argument that the United 
States Government is without power to appropriate lands or other property 
within the States for its own uses and to enable itto perform its proper functions, 
Such an authority is essential to its independent existence and perpetuity. 
These can not be preserved if the obstinacy of a private person or if any other 
authority can prevent the acquisition of the means or instrument by which alone 
governmental functions can be performed, The powers vested by the Consti- 
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tation in the General Govertiment demand for their exercise the a. 
Jands in all the States. , 

“ These are needed for forts, armories, and arsenals; for navy-vards . 
houses; for custom-houses, post-offices, and court-houses, and for ot : 
uses. The right (of eminent domain) is the offspring of politica) , 
is inseparable from sovereignty unless denied to it by its fundamenta 
it is no more necessary for the exercise of the powers of a State g¢ 
than it is for the exercise of the conceded powers of the Fede al Guo 
ro Government is as sovereign within its sphere us the States a 
theirs. 

** When the power to establish post-offices and tocreate courts withi 
was conferred upon the Federal Government included in it was aut! 
tain sites for such offices and for court-houses, and to obtain them by s 
as were known or appropriate. The right of eminent dumain was o 
means well known when the Constitution was adopted and employed 
lands for public uses, Its existence, tLere‘ore, in the grantor of that poy ; 
not to be questioned.” e 

In the case of Darlington vs. United States, in the supreme court of | 
vania, reported in 82 Pennsylvania State Reports, page 382, the pe 
being one for the condemnation of property in the city of Pittsburg} 
erection of a building to be used for a court-house, custom-house, ; 
United States marshal’s office, and other Government offices, Mr. J 
— delivering the opinion of the court, October 23, 1876, says, inter a 

ows: 

“ The right of the United States to take private property for puh 
well settled to be now disputed. Of the numerous cases upon th s s 
suflicient to refer to Kohl vg. United States, which is believed to be th: 
will be found reported in tie American Law Register for September. |- 
opinion of the court was delivered by Mr. Justice Strong, who said, ‘| 
of eminent domain is inherent in all governments by virtue of their so. 
For all purposes required by the Constitution this right exists in the United si), 
independently of any consent of the State in which the property | 
right itself arises from necessity, of which necessi:y the sovereignty tik 
property must be the judge, and is qualified only by the duty of mak 
pensation to the owner.” 

The case of United States vs. Jones, 109 U.S., 513, arose upon the act of Mar 
3, 1875, providing for taking lands, etc., for a cinal, paying damayes * 
may have been ascertained in the mode provided by the laws of the Si, 
where the land lay. 

Field, J.: 

“The power to take private property for public uses, generally t 
right of eminent domain, belongs to every independent government 
The provision found in the fifth amendment to the Federal Constit 
in the constitution of the several States for just compensation for the | 
taken, is merely a limitation on the use of that power.” 

In Van Brocklin vs. State of Tennessee (117 U. S., 151), Gray, J., said 

“So the United States, at the discretion of Congress, may acquire 
real property in any State, whenever such property is needed for the 
Government in the execution of any of its powers, whether for ars n.'s 
fications, light-houses, custom-houses, court-houses, barracks, or ho- < 
for any other of the many public purposes tor which such property is us 
and when the property can not be acquired by voluntary arrangeme':t w 
owners it may be taken against their will by the United States. in th 
of its power of eminent domain, upon making just compensation, with 
out a concurrent act of the State in which the land is situated.” 

In Fort Leavenworth Rai!road vs. Lowe, 114 1).8.,525, Field. J., said 

* But not only by direct purchase have the United States been able t 
lands they needed without the consent of the States, but it has been |x 
they possess the right of eminentdomain within the States, using those 
not as expressing the ultimate dominion or title to property, but as 1: 
the right to take private property for public uses when needed to exe: 
powers conferred by the Constitution; and that the General Governm: 
dependent upon the caprice of individuals or the will of State Lexis! «tures 
the acquisition of such lands as may be required for the full and effect 
cise of its powers. * * * The right to acquire property in this wa) 
demnation may be exerted either through tribunals expressly desix j 
Congress, or by resort to tribunals of the Statein which the property iss:tuited 
with her consent for that purpose. Such consent will always be pre 
the absence of express prohibition.” 

This right of the General Government is fully recognized by the State of New 


York. The court of appeals of that State, Jn re United states, 96 N. Y., 2-7. sus 
tains the right and holds that it may be exercised by the United States e\(herir 
the Federa! courts or in the State courts. 

Congress has from time to time passed a number of acts for exproprating 
lands, Among them may be mentioned that of 1879 for the improvement of (hi 


Tennessee River and that of 1880 for reservoirs in Minnesota, which adop! the 
State practice by mere reference thereto. 


Ill. 
The power of the United States to create corporations tocarry out the | 





granted by the Constitution was settled by McCulloh es. Maryland, 4 \\ beat 


In that case, which involved the constitutionality of the Bank of the | nited 


States, Chief-Justice Marshall examines the subject at considerable len!) 4 

sustains the power as incidental to the powers specifically granted. [hie cast 

has always been regarded as of the highest authority. Inithesays: — 
“Throughout this vast ublic, from the St.Croix to the Gulf of M 


from the Atlantic to the Pacific, revenue is to be collected andexpended. aries 
are to be marched and supported. The exigencies of the nation may require (48 





the treasure raised in the North should be transferred to the South; that 
in the East conveyed to the West, or that this order should be reversed 
construction of the Vonstitution to be preferred which would render ther: 





ations difficult, hazardous, and expensive? * * * The Government whicd 
hasa rightto do anact and has imposed on it the duty of performing ()\' 4 


must, according to the dictates of reason, be allowed to select the mes:>. * 
those who contend that it may not select any one means that « 
ticular mode of effecting the object is eticcted, take upon themselves th« 
of establishing that exception. s 
* ¢ * “The powerof creating the corporation, though appertainine |) * 
ereignty, is not, like the power of making war, or of levying taxes, or! '°« 
lating commerce, an independent power which can not be implied as in: 
to other powers or used as a means of executing them, It is never the « 
which other powers are exercised or a means by which other objects 
complished, * * * The power of creating a corporation is never use: | 


own sake, but for the purpose of effecting somethingelse. Nosufficient rr. 


is therefore perceived why it may not pa~s as incidental to those power 
are expressly given, if it be a direct mode of executing them.” 

The case of troad meen vs. Peniston, 18 Wall., 5, involved th 
rate powers of the Pacific railroads, 

Strong, J., referring to use of roads for postal and military purposes an 
provisions of charter, says: 

“They all look to a purpose of Con to secure an agency compe 


under obligation to perform certain o for the General Government. \° 


withstanding this, the railroad and telegraph lines are neither in whole hor! 


part the property of the Government, Admitting, then, as we fully ‘o,‘ 
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the company isan agent of the General Government, designed to be employed, 
and actually ew ployed, in the legitimate service of the Government, both mil- 
itary and postal, does it follow, etc. z ‘ : a 

cwayne, J., says that the road is a “ national iustrumentality. 

Bradley, J., after quoting Chief-Justice Marshall, in the McCulloch case, says 

Now I think itcan not be doubted at the present day, whatever may have 

on contended in former times, that the creation of national roads and other 
means of communication between the States is within the power of Congress 
nay ng out the powers of regulating comnterce and in providing for the 

ational defense, and for military operations in time of war, And no one wil! 
- tend that, ifthe creation ofacorporation is asuitable agency and means of car- 
sotanan the definite operations of the Government, the creation of a corpora 
tie n is ‘not}] equally apposite as an agency and means of carrying out the ob- 
‘ects above mentioned,’ 
* Among other instances of the exercise of this power are to be mentioned the 
laws creating the Pacific railroad companies. Some of these acts adopted 
State corporations and extended their powers, but others created corporations 
which had notexisted before. These acts have been sustained by the Supreme 
Or eneae already cited, and also Pacific Railway Removal Cases, 115 U. 5., 
8, 19. 

i have forborne citing any of the minor cases, It is to be noted that these d 
cisions, with a single exception, are recent, and represent the opinion of the Su- 
preme Court at the oy day, and were in most cases pronounced by judzes 
who are still upon the bench, 

Under the construction of the powers of Congress given by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, all the questions stated at the outset must be an 
ewered, in my opinion, in the affirmative. 

Iam, sir, your obedient servant, 


in carry 


CHARLES F, MACLEAN. 
REMARKS BY M. H. HOUSEMAN, 

The purpose of the bill before you is to authorize the construction of a bridge 
over the Hudson River at New York City, with proper approaches and appur- 
tenances, and the formation of a company with its necessary power to build, 
operate, and use the same, 
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The unusual magnitude of the work will require a very large amount of | 


money, and investors will have to wait perhaps some ten or twel v« 
revenue can be derived from the operation of the bridge. 

The risks and unavoidable delays by reason of the peculiar character and ex- 
tent of this undertaking will undoubtedly be much greater than those met with 
in the construction of an ordinary bridge. 

One of the most important requisites to be complied with toobtain the needed 
apital for such a work is that the company should possess clear legal rights to 
construct and operate the bridge, so that the risks of the undertaking should 
not be increased by any complications as toits charter powers. Pastexperience 
and serious losses have taught investors to avoid such investments where the 
rights and powers of the company are doubtful and uncertain, and which may 
serve only to incur upon them years of litigation to establish their validity and 
interpretation by the courts. 

The structure is to extend over and across a navigable river, which is under 
the jurisdiction of Congress, and its termini will be in two separate States. The 
laws of one of the States, namely, New Jersey, expressly prohibit the bridging 
of the Hudson River from or into that State, except by the special consent of 
the State, to be expressed through its Legislature, which may or may not be 
given, or if so given it may be so qualified as to virtually prevent the building 
of that part of the structure so extending into that State. 

it may be stated that bridges over navigable streams elsewhere forming the 
boundary between two States have been erected merely under license acts from 
Congress, but it will be found that in all such cases the formation of the com- 
pany was made feasible under the genera! railroad laws of the States. But 
there is no law adequate in either the States of New York or New Jersey under 
which a bridge company can be formed with authority to build the proposed 
structure, and even ifsuch a law could be enacted by these respective States the 
effect thereof would be limited within the State and by the State line, some- 
Heed the Hudson River, the exact location of which is itself said to be in 
dispute. 

‘The charter and authority of a company thus made up would also be subject 
to modification or repeal from year to year by either State independently of 
the other, Thus, through the influence of rival interests, or, perhaps, by reason 
of conflict between political parties, the legal stability of the company’s affairs 
might be constantly endangered. 

We are not without good grounds for this apprehension, and can speak from 
experience that investors could not well be induced to trust their money n an 
undertaking which might be subjected to interference from two independent 
and rival sovereign powers. 

The traffic over the proposed bridge will be wholly interstate; the adminis- 
tration of its affairs throughout from end to end should be uniform, and sub- 
ject only to one controlling and regulating authority, which should be superior 
to that of either State and can only properly be lodged by the Congress of the 
Cuited States in the National Government. 

The ten lor} more railroads which may use the proposed avenue into New York 
City derive their rights, privileges, and powers from different States, and their 
common regulation and control in the use of the bridge can best be effected 
under the Government of the United States. ; 

It is obvious that if a company were formed by the consolidation of State 
corporations, each subject to different and incongruous laws within the two 
separate and respective States, it would be further necessary to supplement this 
a by a license act from Congress, with authority to construct thw 

idge. 

The life and existence of a company thus formed would depend upon a patch- 
work legislation, with uncertain paternity, and would be lacking in merit and 
stability. With such an ion there would indeed be good reason for 
apprehension of conflict Se aieeierenees between the States, arising out of 
the operation, regulation, and control of the legal affairs of thecompany. Such 
1 company could not with confidence appeal to capital for the stupendous un- 
dertaking here pro L 
, After several years of patient labor in connection with this project and after 
Frequent consultations with financial interests, we deem it but proper here to 
oe ve have found men with large capital, as weil as representatives of 
a ~— nstitutions, to be unwilling to embark with their money into an en- 
a oF ee such magnitude unless full authority to construct and operate the 
“ Th obtained through a national charter from Congress. 

¢ bill here submitted for your approval provides, however, that the com- 
pany in the exercise of its necessary power to acquire property by lawful ap- 
propriation shall do so under the laws of the respective Statcs, and shall make 
eee compensation therefor, and that the amount of such compensation is 
then ooeereanes according to the laws and in conformity with the practice of 
‘ Then of the State within which the said property is located. 
Stat property of the company is likewise made subject to local taxation for 
In peek aa a wesiapel purposes. 
urn for the grant by Congress, the proposed act provides that the 
mails of the United States shall pay no <an over the said Geliiee. also that the 


= _ have the right of way thereon free of charge for postal-tele- 
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| of one train every three minutes on cach 








The bridge thus becomes a post-rond in a much wider sense than any heret« 
fore constructed. It becomes a post-road on which the 1 ted States Gove 
ment has free right of way. The mails from andto New York ¢ ity and the 
greater part of New Engiand will pass over this mail route, wl withou 
question, will become the most important in the world rhe bridge will be for 
the greater safety and convenience « el ted States Miasn has 
thing else Chis of iteelf should cause ture to be wholly ( 
mentcontrol. In addition it will f 1a military road, t ly on 
without delay, rapid communication wil! be pos etween New 
New York City, and the country along the Atlant ust, and this is 
reason for governmental control and re, \ 1oft st ture 

That the Congress of the United States has | constitut ’ power f the 
creation of the »eoposed corporation, and for aut! rit work as p sed 
has been well shown by my colleagues in the legal briets tted to 5 

REMARKS OF JAMES ANDREWS TO COMMITTI 


About a vear and a half ago I was in England and took occas 
the site of the Forth bridge, about 10 miles out of Ediuburgh. The engineer of 
the bridge; Mr. (now Benjamin) Baker, was with me In going wver the 
work, huge and overwhelming in appearance, he remarked to me You have 
some big things in the United States, but you have nothing as big as this bridge 
1 happened to have a lithograph of our proposed Hudson River bridge in 


m to 


g0 » to 


sir 


mys 
pocket, and handing it to him, i jokingly remarked Weare just getting read 
for a bigger bridge than yours,and when we are done with it we nay warm up 


to something that will really astonish you.’ 

rhe project now before your committee was enough to astonish the engineer 
of the Forth bridge. It is a clean jump from spans of 1,700 feet in his bridge to 
one of nearly %,000 feet in our proposed bridge, flanked by spans of | 
each, The Forth bridge bas only two tracks, ours will have ultimately ten 
tracks, The Forth bridge cost $14,000,000, is used only by three railroads, ex 
tending about 200 miles northinto Scotland. It was built tosaveabout 25 miles of 
distance. Our bridge, with approaches and terminals, may cost $40,000,000, but 
if it should cost more it will yet be cheap as compared with the Forth bridge 
If the cost of our bridge were equally divided among the ten railroads that will 
cross it it would be about $4,000,000 per railroad. This is not enormous when 
you know that the Pennsylvania Railroad Company has spent about $5,000,000 
on its Philadelphia station and upwards of $7,000,000 to wet through Baltimore 
and like sums in other large cities. Every railroad company is obliged to con 
tinually expend large sums of money for improvements and terminals as the 
population of the country increases. Though the interest and returns on the 
capital so invested are sometimes slow and inadequate, yet these are risks con 
nected with allsuch work. The country at large always protits from them 

I have been associated with Captain Eads in all his large engineering works, 
and if he were alive he would undoubtedly have been connected with this work 
before you. It appeals to the admiration of all enterprising men, to men who 
love grand subjects and can deal in grand affairs. If you will consider fora 
moment the dimensions of this work, it will show you the boldness and ad- 
mirable conception of it. Asa man of practical affairs and with my large and 
long experience of engineering subjecis, lam glad to say that the project has 
been p: epared with athorough practical and theoretical knowledge of the prob 
lems to be met with. 

I have every eonfidence in Mr. Lindenthal's ability to build and direct this 
work, and I have associated myself with him, together with bis other friends, 
to aid him with all my power to carry out this undertaking. Money can 
be obtained nowadays for mere speculative schemes A project must be fully 
worked out and siand the test of criticisms from experts of technical, legal, and 
financial issues and subjects, I know of no other large project which wa a 
so well prepared as this one is before legislation was obtained for it 

This bridge should not be a mere utility structure, with perhaps some lim! 
trusses hung up to cables from skeleton towers, over which would be 
obliged to creep; it should be just what the plans before you show it to be, a 
grand, monumental work, correct in its architectural proportions, inspiring i 
its magnificent dimensions; it should be so strong that the heaviest express 
trains can run over it on ail ten tracks at the same time at full speed; thers 
should be no slacking up of trains; it should be built to endure for centuries 
and of such architectural harmony that it will remain a model of what such 
bridge should be for all time to come, as the Cathedral of Cologne is a m del 
and will remain one to the remotest times, of the 
ure which it represents 

Chis work is more than a mere bridge for running trains over; itis to represent 
the highest development of the art of bridge building of our time; it is to rep 
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resent our enterprise, our civilization, our wealth; it will forever exactadmir 
tion and respect for this country from all the rest of the w 
REMARKS BY SAMUEL REA, ENGINEE! 
I feel honored in having the privilege of making som iggestions to the 
committee on the subject of the North River bridge, and vyhich Iam ass 
ciated with Mr. Lindenthal. When he first showed me his plansinthe sum 


of 1885, I was somewhat doubtful as to the feasibility of such a large bridge fror 
a business point of view. The plans provided then for on road tracks 
but this, of itself, was such a daring innovation for a long 3 that 


y four rai 


it scemed 


as if it could not be realized for many yearstocome. Vive years have elapsed 
and the planus are now arranged for ten tracks. 

I may say that I have been urging this increase of tracks on Mr. Lindentha 
in our discussion of the plans,since my return from [england three years ago 
I went there to study,among other things,the railway terminal facilit 


Londea and of other Engtish and continental cities. I hoped to be ablic to aid 
Mr. Lindenthal, who advised me to pay particular attention to this qu no 
terminals abroad. I have recorded my ews on the st c book, The 





Railways Terminating in London, and I may say that the statistics collected 
in the same have been instructive to many of our railroad manag 
This country has only made a beginning in the construction of large tern 








railroad stations. We have none that will compare in size, in comfort, and i 
convenience with the largest railroad stations abroad. We have n dequat 
conception yet in this country of the possibilities of the suburban tr: ind 






havé not given the same attention to its development as it has re « i for- 
eign countries, Thus, the Southeastern Railway giandiar ala ri 
way fn point of mileage, havingin all only 269 miles of double track, yet it ow 


two of the largest passenger terminal statio in Lond Char r ( 
Cannon street. 

The road expended $15,000,000 through the city, or at the rat f $ 
wile of track; whereas the cost of our proposed North R 
exceed $1,009,000 per mile of track, including bridg 





of way. The bridges over the Thames approa K treet an 
Cross stations have recently had their capacity do ed. The other 
stations show similar great cost, and costly additions are constantly I 


terminus « 
pleted will have 





raffic. Liverpool street station 
being enlarged 1 Me! n 
ground, 
justified in ex sing the op‘nion that 
J ; ' i : 
not be for less than ten railroad tracke 
ce with. The ten tracks may be needed 
uld be opened for traffic. At the rate 
h track. in and out, the number of 
per hour, or at the rate of about 


to accommodate the growin; 
Great Eastern Railway, is now 
six main tracks into it, an 

From my experience and ¢ 
the proposed North River b: 2 sh 
although six may be enough to commer 
within three years after the structure \ 











trains would only be one hundred. in ont 
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twenty tho d passengers, in or out, per bour for ordinary occasions. This | of passengers seeking to cross by ferry. I quote as follows from th 
is nob an extravagant estimate for the morning and evening hours, and yet it | Tribune of February 27, 18% 


















shows the ne sity of providing for ten tracks if all the railroads are to be |, “In the closing bour of the fog of yesterday morning two ferry 
benefited by the proposed bridge. It is quite likely that the bridge will lead | North River narrowly escaped a disastrous collision. The Hoboken }, h 
to the building of numerous suburbas ves from the near settlements in New | pany’s boat Mont Clair rons between Barclay street and Hoboken. a k 
Jer vonia Ferry Company’s boat Erie travels between Chambers street a i 
A bridge a w York City is such a great necessity that it would have been | City. At7.30a. m. the Mont Clair, carrying only fifty people, was 7 
lt long ago i 1e United States Government had not jealously watched over | boken, while the Erie crowded with passengers, was on her tr p to ' 
the sacreduess of the Hudson River asa part of the harbor of New York and | At this time the fog was so dense that it was impossibic to discern 4 
prevented its desecration with bridge piers. Submarine tunnels seemed to be | distance of more than 30 yards 
t ly solu 1, but Lhey are not in favoreither with the railroads or withr ‘The Mont Clair bad nearly reached midstream when Captain St ' 
road pas ge They areexpensive to maintainand disagreeable to the passen- | head of a large craft start up with ghost-like suddenness on the 
gers, Who would probably prefer crossing on the ferries to trusting thems elves port side. The frightened passengers on the Mont Clair had bare 
on slow trains running through damp and chilly submarine tunnels. scramble out of the cabins when the Erie crashed into the Mont ¢ 
Bridges wit ne or more piers have been proposed, but such schemes have | wheel, smashing the box and breaking away a part of the 
| ir disapproval and opposition from the navigation interests. | m in time the wildest panic prevailed among the Erie’s 400 passer rs 
Not until Mr. Linde ai presented his plans for a single-span bridge was there screamed and fainted, while m@n rushed wiidly from end to end h 
a likelihood of taining governmental authority for buikiing a bridge at all. | if nporarily deprived of reason. Some even made attempts to 
But first of a wus necessary to show that a single-span railroad bridge of | ri i. _ they were held back by those around them. 
nen 3,000 feet was feasible. This Mr. Lindenthai hasdone, His professional | These are but illustrations of the frequent discomforts and dang: 
practice, hia experience, his attainments fitted him for it. No engineer doubted gers are subjected to at a place which, above all others in the Unit 
the feasibility of a long-span suspended bridge, but the question was, could it | should be supplied with the most improved methods of railway tra: 
be sie serv able for the requirements of modern railroads, for the heavy | I say “‘above all others,” for about twenty million passengers are an 
oneeutrated loads of huge locomotives and ears at high speed on multiple | pelled to cross the Hudson atthis point, and the number is rapidly j 
tracks | rhe whole country from East to West and North to Seuth is, so 


Uniess the bridge were designed to fully satisfy these severe conditions it | bridged over with railways to the extent of over 160,000 miles, ex: 
would be useless to the railroads and the money for it could not be obtained. | span across the Hudson only half a milein length. This seri 
Many were the rebuffs experienced by Mr. Lindenthal and his friends; many | a dangerous gap between the national Capital and the great com 
were the sneers at the so-called visionary idea of bridging the broad and deep tropolis, interfering «t times with the business of the Government by 
North River without a pier. But now the project is on a sound and firm basis, mails,and is liable also to check the speedy movement of troops 
| 


ous 





has the indorsement of practical: and experienced men of affairs and of great | riot or other great public emergencies. It leaves a river barrier t 
capitalists, and is merely waiting the authority from Congress to be built as | mounted by the vast throng of passengers who daily travel back a 


speedily as the gigantic nature of the work will permit. tween Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, and enlargin 
between the various sections of the whole country. 

The bridge is, then, an interstate project in its broadest and fullest ; 

a national work in all except its financial features, which burden private 
is ready to assume. It is, in brief,in its publie importance the bridge of | 
tion and of all the States, a project which it will be admitted ought to 
the supervision of the General Government. The reasoning which 
Calhoun applied, in 1845, in a speech at Memphis, to the improven. 
Mississippi River, is equally applicable to the subject under considerat 
said: 

‘The invention of Fulton has, in reality, for all practicable purposes 
verted the Mississippi with all its tributaries into an inland sea. Regs: 9 
as such, | am prepared to piace it on the same footing with the Gulf and At\a 
coasts, the Chesapeake and Delaware Bays, and the lakes, in reference 
superintendence of the General Government over its navigation. It is mani 
that it is far beyond the power of individual or separate States to supervise 

The proposed bridge, with ite ten or more tributary railroads,is, in this resp: 
not unlike the great river system, and its supervision and control is equally be 
yond the power of individual States. 


& ‘ 


REMABES IY A XANDER D. ANDERSON ON THE PUBLIC NECESSITY AND IMPO 
TANCE OF THE BRIDGE. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, after the able speeches by 
Representatives Bayne, McADoo, CUMMINGS, Br ne, ae other gentlemen, on 
the public importa ice of the proposed bridge, there is very little left for me to 
say on the subject. I will, however, invite Re attention to a few facts which 
nay be of interest. 

Che project is of national importance, for it is a grand interstate trunk line, 
which will supplement and prolong to New York City, near its hotel center, 
the ten great railway systems which, with their various tributary lines, first in- 
tersect the surrounding States, the South, the West, and great interior, and 
then converge at Jersey City withthe Hudson River asa heretofore insuperable 
barrier in their pathway, unable to enter the great metropolis. 

It is in national importance on a level with the Union and Central Pacific 
Railways, the Nicaragua Ship-Canal, the i mprove ment of the Mississippi River, 
the improvement of New York Harbor, and other great public works. 

It is, indeed, a remarkable fact and I may add a discredit to American enter- 
prise that passengers who can come in comfort and luxury all the way across 
the continent from San Francisco, from New Orleans and the Gulf ports, andeven 
from the city of Mexico, without change of cars to Jersey City, have there, 
within sight of the greatest American city, to halt and disembark and submit 
to the annoyances ant dangers of fog, ice, and collisions in crossing the Hud- 
son by ferry. lLlow greatthese annoyances and dangers are can best be appre- 
ciated by referring to the files of the New York daily papers during the past 
two years, I find in the New York Herald of December 8, 1888, a graphic de- 
scription of the dangers passengers from Philadelphia, Washington, and the 
South, on their way to New England, were subjected to in the middie of the 
night in being ferried from Jersey City around lower New York and then up 
the East River. 1 will quote briefly as follows: } 

‘Upward of fifty lives were in jeopardy in the annexed district shortly before | 
midnight last night, and in fact they only escaped by the barest miracle froma | goo, How vast this is one may appreciate upon reflecting that the ; gre 
most direful fate | ivn bridge cost only $15,000,000, including the purchase of property. . 

‘The steam-boat Maryland, the transfer boat of the New York, New Haven Should the pian ever be carried into effect the bridge would be the bridge 

| 
| 
| 


EXTEACTS FROM PRESS COMMENTS. 


The following extracts from lengthy reviews and editoriais on the bridge J.» 
scribed above, and forming the subject of bill H. R. 3886, will be of gen: 
terest 


|New York Sun, January 18, 1888. } 


Of all the plans to throw an iron highway across the Hudson Rive: r the most 
stupendous which has yet been suggested is by the men who have selected 
their points of anchorage Hoboken and a spot on the New York s 
Fourteenth street. 

It is the greatest in engineering features, because it involves the so 
problems which no engineer has so far attempted to solve, and itis great 
financial aspects, because the total cost is placed between $37,000,000 and $ 


and Hartford Ratlroad, caught fire at ten minutes past 11 o'clock, just after she | world, for it would be longer, higher, and larger for traffic than any 

had made fast to her slip at the railroad wharf at Port Morris, in the Harlem bridge now existing or proposed. ‘ 

River. On board of the boat was the Washington express, which is transferred This scheme was first formally presented to the public at a meeting o! 

every night from the Pennsylvania Railroad yards at Jersey City by the Mary- | American Society of Civil Engineers by Gustav Lindenthal, an eng 

land to the New Haven road, whence it proceeds to Boston. has studied the North River bridge problem for a long time and has | 
veys. soundings, and complete examinations. The Engineering New 


Che train was made up of two sleepers, one of them named the Magenta, a 
menting upon the paper which Mr. Lindenthal read before the so 
refers to the thought of impossibility which is apt to rise in the mind 


passenger coach, and a baggage car. in the two sleepers, the porters say, there 
any layman: 


were about fifty passe ngers, both men and women,all of whom were sleeping 
entire ly unconscious of the danger that was soon to ‘encompass them. * * 

The seene that e nse d was a most thrilling one. Already the roofs of both The grandeur of the project is almost appalling, creating at first sic 
cars were on ff rhe men and women in the berths, realizing that they had | ura) feeling that the chance for its construction must be small. But 
no time tospare, were tumbled out, and, without waiting to dress or even pick age of great enterprises and of superabundant capital for anything w) 
up hasti ly any of their garments or valuables, fled pell mell for the platforms. | he shown will pay,ecither directly or indirectly. We think that there 
They jostied and fought in the narrow aisles in their frenzy.’ 4 dant reason to believe that such a bridge as that proposed would pay e' 

Last 'De ember, during (the terrible fog which overspread New York City and | while the engineering difficulties are certainly less formidable for tli: 


Harbor, the traveling public were again subjected to a thrilling experience in | of to-day than were those which confronted the St. Lous, East River, 
crossing from Brooklyn to Jersey City on the Annex boat No.1 of the Pennsy}- | other bridges when their construction was begun.” 


vania line. The New York World of December 21, 1839, thus describes the ad- Astothe probability of this bridge being a safe investment for « 

ventures of this transport: ; ; . | dant capital, the figures presented by Mr. Lindenthal afford an « 
‘Annex boat No. | of the Pennsylvania Railroad line had an eventful experi- | grmative answer. 

ence while trying to make a trip from Brooklyn to Jersey City. She left her 

pier on the Brooklyn side about 4 o'clock with 150 passengers. About an hour 

























|New York Times, December 25, 1888. 


after she had left her slip she met a canal-boat and there was a collision. The Two considerations make it more likely than ever that we shall have 
shock frightened the passengers and there was a wild rush for life-preservers. across the Hudson into this city before the century closes, One is th 
Every one who could do so wrapped himself in one of the cork bags. cost of such undertakings resulting from inventions and improved me ’ 


“The collision did not have s serious effect on the trim little Annex, and she | manufacture; the other is the economy it presents over a number of cr 
continued her wandering about the East River, while the passengers, attired in | Sbove or below water. _ An engineer of Pittsburgh who makes 
their life-preservers, were discussing the question of another collision. The sec- | ® specialty has succeeded in gaining the ear of capitalists, and his ca’. 
ond collision came, and again the ngers were thrown into a state of fear, | meet with respectful consideration from those who ought to know. 

The force of the second collision Sone the Annex boat against a pier, and the fhe picture of this greatest of all wonders of bridge-making offers ' 

deck-hands thought it best for the safety of the passenger to tie her up and | Sa” beauty of curve in the main span as the East River bridge, and » 

keep her there until the fog raised. The pier was at the foot of Jackson street, of outline in the towers. : ne e 

on the East River. The frightened passengers left the boat and huddled to- ° For this tremendous undertaking capitalists have been 

gether on the pier. permission of the Government for its erection over our great wate: wa 
it was the intention of the eaptain of the Annex to lay up at Jackson street | been asked; there seems no reason to doubt that it can and eventua''y 

pier, but another vessel wandered along in the direction of the pier and crashed | built. Yet, if it were begur already, the growth of passe ger and freig 

into the Annex. The foree was sufficient to break the ropes which had secured | e#st and west across the Hudson at New York is so rapid that the 

the Annex to the pier and again she was adrift. She was completely at sea, and facilities will have to be doubled before the bridge could be prepare: ¢ 

& tug-boat attempted to tow her around the Battery. Again she came into col- | #!ns 























lision with another vessel and the tug-boat was compelled to draw off. The [The Morning Post, London, England, August 25, 1388. 

Annex managed to guide her way around the Battery, but while she was head- lt takes a good deal to startle the Americans, but New York does sce | 
ing for the Jersey shore she had the misfortune to meet another vessel in the | been fairly startled by a project which,to use a sporting phrase, beats : 
North River, and she received another bump. vious records of bridge construction. ‘Mr. Gustay Lindenthal, bridge-bu 


“ The little Annex kept up her pluck, however, and, despite her adventures, | of Pittsburgh, Pa., proposes to construct an enormous suspension brid: 
— into her Jersey City slip at fifteen minutes to 9 o’clock, four hours and | railway traffic and other purposes, across the Hudson River between New » 
rty-five minutes after she had started from Brooklyn.” City and the north New Jersey shore. The bill has been introduced in 


Only a few weeks later another fog over the North River jeopardized the lives | Houses of Congress. 





APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


[From the Brooklyn Eagle, January 21, 1890.) 


Perhaps it was thought that the science of bridge-building had reached its 
highest development In the graceful structure which rose to view beneath the 
han i of Roebling, but, as a matter of fact, the Brooklyn highway was no more 
vanee of what had preceded it than the proposed North Kiver bridge, if 
cnccessfully completed, would be in advance of ourown magnificentspan. The 
need of closer communication between New York City and the Jersey shore is 
ect whieh has long been agitated, and now there has arisen a company 
which talks of meeting the demand by constructing the greatest bridge in the 
world. What is equally to the point, the plan may be deemed to be practicable 
inasmuch as it was designed by an engineer of international reputation, and 
meets with the incorsement of the foremost engineers. * * * 

; The dimensions of the proposed structure &re so conspicuously in advance of 
those which m ark the proportions of the Brooklyn highway that we can not 
fail to admire the caring of the genius which has planned the work any less 
than we can hope to see it brought to suecessful eompietion. 
and commercial point of view, there is promise of even greater advantage than 
bas | the construction of the Brooklyn bridge, for the missing link in 


in & 


asu 


ttended 
the transportation between the South and the Eastern States would be supplied, 
and this would mean the ¢ he apening of freight rates and consequent decrease 
in the price of gouds landed in the New York markets. * * * Congress might 
reasonably be asked to aid the enterprise under conditions which would guar- 
anty adequate return on completion. The argument is not purely local ; it em- 
praces, in @ more or less vital degree, the interests of the entire country. 


[From the Washington Critie, July 21, 1388.]} 


posed by the present projectors or upon other plans yet to be determined, is 
only a question of time. The designs of Mr. Lindenthal, the engineer of the 
oempany now seeking incorporation by Congress, are pronounced by other 
engineers to be both admirable and practicable, and the necessity of such a 
crossing for the accommodation of the nine hundred railway trains now arriv- 
ing daily on the Jersey side of the river is of courseadmitted. The bridge will 
high” as to cost, but the investment can not fail to be a profitable one, 
and the whole country, especially outside of New England, wiil welcome the 
structure that gives it unimpeded access to the metropolis as the greatest ben- 
efaction of this commercial age. 


[From the New York Times, January 26, 1889.} 
What New York most needs for its future growth and prosperity is closer con- 
nection with the territory about it. The more tunnels and bridges there are 


connecting Manhattan Island with adjacent lands, poovaned there is no obstruc- | 


tion of navigation on its surrounding waters, the better for the city, and their 
construction should be encouraged and promoted in every legitimate way. 
The one great advantage of this city, which has made it so largely the empo- 
rium of the country’s commerce, is its unsurpassed harbor and its unequaled 
waterfront. * * * 

But New York’s advantage from accessibility by water, and the facility of 
handling traffic that comes and goes upon that element, has been considerably 
offset by the break in communication with it by land, save in one direction. 
This adds largely to the inconvenience and expense of handling traffic by rail, 
and isaserious drawback forthe city. The easier it is to get into the city and 
out of it and the less trouble and expense it involves, the better for its growth 
and prosperity. * * * 

* * * Every effort of capital and enterprise to supply the bonds of union 
between seetions of the metropolis, and to give ita more perfect connection with 
the channels of traffic in every direction, should be encouraged and promoted. 
All barriers should be removed, and our borders should lie open to the world. 


[From the New York Tribune, December 1, 1889. | 


From the business | 


} sional 


That a railway bridge will eventually span the Hudson at New York, as pro- 


people get out by steam cars, a 


| lym bridge, which from the immense thro 


; and monumental structure is becom 
; it 





| tainly no one of the eminent engineers who have alre on ict 


At the foot of Cortlandt, Liberty, Chambers, and other streets, and along the } 
water front of West street, are all the ferry-houses through which passage is | 


taken to New Jersey. 
make this perilous journey across West street, and the wonder is how they ever 
manage to do it without being drawn into a whirlpool of slime, muck, whtels, 
hoofs, and destruction. * * * Think of Macaulay’s enlightened New Zea- 
lander standing on the top of the Pennsylvania ferry-house watching that fearful 
seene. Hear him gasp with amazement and vexation, ‘* Why in thunder don’t 
these people get uparevolution or buildabridge?”’ [Namely, over West street. 


[From the Saratogian, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., January 10, 1889,)} 


A bridge across the Hudson River at New York? If all this little sentencé 
contains is not apparent to any individual, let him visit New York and look 
over the ground, or rather the water, for there is enough of water between New 


Not less than 120,000 people are compelled every day to | 


York and Jersey City to stagger any bridge builder who has lived up to the | 


resent time. Across the Hudson—not under it or on its bosom, but above—<o 


ar above that the great ships and steamers having their docks further up may | 


go in and out without being hindered. 

The problem of getting passengers and freight from New York to Jersey Cily 
and vice versa, by some better method than ferriage, has long stared the officers 
of railroads centering in Jersey City in the face. * * * 

It will be well to crown the gigantie works of the nineteenth century with 
the building of this proposed bridge. It seems fitting that the century whici 
produced the Atlantic cable should not go out without the completion of some 
great engineering feat, and a bridge at New York across the Hudson would he 
& fitting work with which fo close the magificent list of triumphs. * * * 

A bill is before Congress to permit the building of this bridge, and there is») 
Teason to suppose the request will be refused, 

[From the Commercial Gazette, Pittsburgh, Pa | 

The East River bridge, which unites New York and Brooklyn and the colle 
tion of towns upon Long Island, and which was opened for general traflicso 
six years ago, has proved how far behind the reality the boldest predictions rc- 
socian the growth of traffic between the two cities have turned out to bx 

hen the project of an East River bridge was first mooted, some twenty years 
ago, it was held to be impracticable and extravagant; but as it approached 
completion the foreshadowings of its great utility ealled into life the project of 
& permanent way across the North River. The great width and depth of the 
Hudson, however, seemed to render the serious consideration of a bridge pro,- 
ect useless, * * © 

Gustav Lindenthal, the bridge engineer, has formed a project to cross the 
Hudson with a colossal suspension bridge, with a single span of 2,850 feet. This 

is the greatest length of span for a bridge that bas ever been planned. 
[From the New York Sun, July 6, 1888. } 

The bill which has just been introduced into Congress authorizing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Hudson between the city of New York and the 
New Jersey coast presents several features of importance. It isto be a railroad 
bridge as well as for other travel; in fact,from the points at which it would 
a gw be constructed, its chief immediate importance would be for rail- 

The great 
York to the 


commercial convenience of opening an all-rail route from New 
West and South, avoiding the present barge work for freight and 
ferrving for mgers, must be obvious. * * * 

An feature is that it is to be construeted with a single span over the 
entire river; and thisis net te be done by advancing the terminal piers beyond 


| so formidable an obstacle 
| when its construetion was determined on, 
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more uncomfortable even than the ferry-boats. Rapid transit ov 
bridge to New Jersey would afford relief and comfort 


{From Engineering News, January 7, 1888 


A paper of remarkable and unusual interest was read at the Wed 
ing of the American Society of Civil I 
Pittsburgh, Pa., outlining in detail t great project of a six-track 
pension bridge over North River, which Mr. Lindenthal 
studying for some time, under auspices which, we s 
promise of an early beginningof the work. The necessity for some such costly 
so clear that on rmous cost of 
some $15,000,000) for the bridge « , and perhaps doubt as to its unprece 
dented engineering problem, can delay it long. But the cost is certainly not 
the Broo} n bridge for 1868, 
nor does vasines self imply cor 
responding technical difficulties, while there is probabiy no one on either side 
of the ocean who could be counted on more confidently to deal successfully 
with the intricate engineering problems involved than Mr. Lindenthal. Cer 
ed great 
ly regarded as better e ved for his 
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The House having under 
sion to Ellen Shea 


Mr. LANE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am not } 
tion of general pension legi 
that the debate would cov: 
session [I hope I will have: 
the country my views on this 

I wish to say, however, | 
sideration, that I do not agree w 
tracts between the soldier and th 
ing the true basis for pen 
contract was entirely wan 
fixed the compensation o 
it, and he was compelled to a 
or not. The Government demanded 1 
were compelled to go, whet! 
there is no use of talking al : 
paid the contract price: I think 
pension legislation. The elenu 
tracts, is wanting. 

The Republican party did no 
bondholder. You promised to p: 
them only $8, and have never rig! 
1 he 
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ted the wrong a 
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worth 5 
the dollar. This House has never yet righted that wron 
never stand justified before the soldiers until you make th 
can not fix his services by dollars and cents. 

I want to say to the House that the Democrats of 11! 





































































SA APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


dorse thestatement so eloquently made by the gentleman from Missouri man. The testimony here shows that this man went off and | 
[Mr. Sronr]. He made an eloquent speech, but the Democrats of | life as a result of the injury which he had incurred in the serv; 
Ilinois do not indorse that doctrine. Just how far they shall go and | that must be presumed until something to the contrary appears , 
where they shall stop I am not prepared to say, but I am prepared to We have in this record the testimony of six or seven witness. 


say now that the Government has not done justice to the men who de- | swear to the good characterof this claimant; whoswear that they 
fended it in ifs hour of peril and danger. We have not reached that | she was married to the father of the soldier. The father was dead w), 
mark yet. this boy enlisted. This woman had only two sons, and she ¢ 

As I said heretofore, I shall favor the House with my views on this | she had to the country. Both her sons enlisted. It is true i/ 
question before this session shall close. You gentlemen on the other | record shows that this particular one was a little wayward. He js ; 
side were not responsible for pension legislation during the last session, | ported as having deserted, but the records show that at that very tim, 
but I was surprised this morning to hear coming from the Republican | he had simply been arrested in the city, perhaps for drunken d 
side of the Llouse, when we had a meritorious case before the House | put in the guard-house and detained there. Because he did 10: 
for consideration, where it did not take a dollar out of the Treasury, | pear he was reported as a deserter, but he turned up in a few days, re. 
®& motion for an amendment proposed on the Republican side of the | ported to his company, and went on performing his duty as a « 
tlouse to reduce that pension from $50 to $30, when the pension reserve | I do not say he was a man of the best moral character. He was yo; 
fund of the Navy is large and ample to meet that demand without taxing | a preacher. They did not have any use for preachers thereat that tine. 
the people one cent. As I said, I was surprised that that motion should | |[Laughter.] But Ido say that the record of the War Office shows tha 
come from the Republican side of the House, and it was generally sup- | this man enlisted, that he served his country nearly three year:, t}, 
ported on that side. Gentlemen, you have gone back on your records, | he wasan honorably discharged soldier, and I say that this Gove ; 
and I did not expect to see you doit. You promised to defend and | is estopped from claiming that he was a deserter, because the recor! 
pension the soldiers, and then you gentlemen have deserted your colors. | shows that the truth and the fact is that he was not a deserte: 
| Applause. } The record shows that this soldier lost his mind in the service, t}, 

A Member. What about the case under discussion ? he was in a great battle, that he went home to his mother demented 

Mr. LANE. The case that I reported is that of a woman who is | that she in her poverty and helplessness was compelled to care fo; 
about eighty years of age and who lost two sonsin the Army. I say | him for ten or twelve years, and that she had to sell her little hon 
that she lost two sons in the Army, and the proot shows it. One was | from over her head, until now she is a mere pauper, dependent upon 
shot in the ankle, and while coming down stairs his foot caught and he | public charity. And will this House refuse her relief? If I under. 
fell and broke his neck. The gentleman says he did not lose his life | stand the temper of the House, the relief she seeks will not be 1 
for his country. No, he was not shot in battle; but he lost his life as 
a result of his army service, just as much as if he had lost it in battle. 
The other son went insane. The testimony is here conclusive and 
clear, and there is no way of mystifying the record. The record says 
that this man after a heavy battle lost his mind, and from that day forth 
he wasinsane. His motherisa poor woman ofeighty yearsofage. She 
had in Chicago a little home worth $1,200, and had to sell that home in 
order to take care of thesoldier, who had lost his health in the Army of the 
country; and, sir, this Congress refuses to grant her a pension to remuner- 
ate her for loss of her property and compensate her for the care of her \ ae? ae { 7 
son, as well as his feat Gentlemen oe the Government agreed to H 0 N J 0 i N T a C A I N K ’ 
take care of the wounded and disabled soldiers. Why do you not do OF UTAH, 
it? After the war was over the care of this son fell upon this widowed IN THE HousE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
mother. For marty years she cared for him, and somehow during one ’ 
of his insane spells he wandered away and was killed. Thursday, April 3, 1890, 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. STonr] says the testimony shows 


Admission of Idaho. 


SPEECH 


or 


On the bill (H. R, 4562) to provide for the admission of the State of Idali 


that another man was killed in the same disaster. I say there is not Union. 
a scintilla of testimony to show any such state of facts. No onetes-| Mr. CAINE said: 





tified to it. The only information upon that subject is the letter of | Mr, SPEAKER: I am in favorof the admission to statehood of ail tix 
this would-be pension attorney, who gives his case away, a man who | Territories so soon as they have the requisite qualifications and acop: 
does not know the legal obligation of an attorney. What would gen- | constitutions, as the fundamental law of the future States, which are a! 
tlemen think of an attorney who would commence a case in court for | least republican in form. Although the Territory which I have the 
a client and then go before that court where the case was to be tried honorto represent has for many years possessed all the requisite «ti 
and say: ‘* There is no merit in this case.’’ | cations for statehood, she has been denied that precious boon becan 
Mr. CLUNIE. He ought to be expelled from the bar. | the majority of her people were members of a numerically weak ani 
Mr. LANE. Yes, sir; he onght to beexpelled fromthe bar. What- | unpopular church, not because of polygamy, for the great majo 
ever this man learned in that case he learned as an attorney, and his | them never practiced it, but because they were Mormons. 
lips were sealed; he had no right to disclose it. The law would not The same spirit which has denied statehood to Utah proposes 
compel him to testify toit in court. He knew nothing about this case | to disfranchise the members of the Mormon Charch inthe future Stat 
but what he learned as an attorney, and he acted like a soldier who | of Idaho. Because they are polygamists? Notatall; for it was shown 
deserts on the field of battle; he showed the white feather, he deserted; | in evidence before the Committees on the Territories, both of t!:: 
he was the worst deserter that could possibly exist. Now, the gentle- | ate and the House, that not more than one hundred and twen 
man from Missouri wants to predicate the merits of this case entirely | men out of the twenty or twenty-five thousand Mormcns | 
upon the letter of this Chicago attorney, who writes to the Department | Idaho had ever been in any polygamous relation. At the prese' | 
saying: those men, while supporting their families, are not living with ' 
Ithought there was meri in this case when [ commenced it, but there isnothing | in violation of law. What, then, are the reasons for this w! 
in it, disfranchisement? There are two: one religious—-they are mem! 



















Upon that single letter it is attempted to defeat this case before this | the Mormon Church; the other political—it is supposed that t! 7 
lfouse. I do not believe the attempt will succeed, | vote the Democratic ticket. 


Let me read the testimony of this doctor : | The Mormon citizens of Idaho are counted to obtain the 1 
i became acquainted with the said soldier in the year 1854; knew Mrs. Shea population for statehood and they will be heavily taxed to support | 
thirty-five years ago; was their family dootor; knew Michael Shea before he . nn : =a Ss re 
enlisted and knew he never had any trouble with his head before he enlisted. State government, Taxation without representation 1s just we OU 
Created Michael Shea when he was home on furlough for his hand and head. | now as it was in the days before the Revolution. Its enforcen 
He bed hac a brain fever. He Nan Sag a heavy battle,and news fully recovered | an alleged free and sovereign State will be no less detestable than 
after the fever he had after the battle. Michael returned to his company, but rs . * aS 
the war was then over and Michael was discharged; came home to bie excdher was by King George Il. I fear we are gradually departin 
(o support him, as he could do no work, for he had not the proper use of his | those great principles of free government founded hy the fathers 
mind to support himself, When o!d age came upon her and she could work no gave birth to the Declaration of Independence. 
The people which this constitution proposes to disfranchis« 
the southern part of Idaho. In his report to the Secretary of | 


longer to suppert him, and was too sick to look to him, he, Michael, wandered 
away and got killed while suffering from a disease of the mind caused from a 

terior for 1888 Governor Stevenson, speaking of the Mormons an! 
settlements in Bear Lake County, says: 


fever he had contracted after ane of the batties during the war. I think she is 
entitled to a pension 
There is not a single witness in this case who denies the doctor’s 
statement which I have just read. The Pension Office has its agents | ‘This county was seitied by Mormons in the year 1863, and for a nu 
in Chicago, and why did not they try to ascertain whether this doctor goons oor weee their — ~—_ or Seerennees se 
“ atin 6 " : : 0 ding and discouraging nature. 1e county is perhaps the highes! a'' 
was a reputable manor not? There is no impeachment of his testi- that is cultivated successfully in the world, the altitude being about 6. 
mony in the record. He swears that this woman’s son wandered away | and the early settlers, being unaccustomed to the frosts and storms 0! | 
high altitudes and the different methods of raising crops by irrigation, vw" 
several compelled to haul their flour and other necessaries over the F< 


while he was insane and lost his life. Now, what is the presumption ? 
When you find a sane man dead the presumption is that somebody has | fountains from Cache Valley, Utah a distance of 75 miles, the roads being 
trails, rocky, sidling ,and wit 10ut bridges over the wild, swift mountain st: 
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killed him, but there is no such presumption applying to an insane 
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To settle such a county none but the strongest and most determined could ac- 
lish: so bleak and sterile was the county that the shade and fruit trees 
st planted out refused to grow. All this is changed by the labor and perse- 
7 : ce of this people and their learning how to cultivate by irrigation, and to 
psn those seeds, trees, and shrubs which are acclimated to these high alti- 
— By this means the county is now abundantly fruitful in grain, hay, and 
ve etavles of almost every kind. Itappears to be the home of all kinds of small 
‘rut and the large kinds are becoming plentiful. 
"paris, the county seat, has a brick court-house which cost $10,000 ; a church 
editice, nearly finished, called the Mormon Tabernacle, 65 feet wide, 110 feet 
long, and 40 feet between floor and ceiling, and 110 feet high. It is built of 
stone; the corners of doors, window buttresses, and towers are built of fine red 
hard sandstone, roughly hewn. : It was hauled by teams from a quarry 20 miles 
distant. The body of the building is of granite of various colors, which gives 
the whole a singular but pleasing effect. It has already cost over $0,000, and 
ie undoubtedly the finest church building in Idaho. : ; 

Paris has a population of about 1,500, all Mormons, and there is not a saloon 
or gambling-bouseor any other place where intoxicating liquor is sold, and this 
is, | am told, the ease in all the towns in Idaho where these peuple have exciu- 

ive control. 
; in trave ling through the Mormon settlements one is at once struck with their 
improvements and the certainty that they are gtd and industrious ; 
their country towns and villages are thrifty and their farms well cultivated, 
Their buildingsare generally substantial and many of them stylish, with all the 
modern improvements that make a country look progressive and prosperous, 
and I believe these people are, asa rule, frugal, industrious, and honest. 

All the best citizens of Idaho have no wish or desire to persecute, wrong, or 
oppress the Mormon people, nor do they wish to deprive them of any of their 
rights as American citizens; but they do insist that they shal! abandon the prac- 
tice of polygamy, bigamy, and plural marriages, in conformity to the Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States, and also the laws of the Territory of Idaho. 

Iam informed by men high in authority inthe Mormon Church, and in whose 
word I have the highest confidence, “that they are willing to live up to the 


eonit 


laws (which they claim are now being fairly and more humanely administered), | 


and that the doctrine of plural marriages is not now practiced as formerly or 
taught either publicly or privately, and that they do not teach, advise, counsel 
or encourage the practice of polygamy or bigamy.” 


region speaks loudly in their praise. 

Is it tor these labors that they are to be disfranchised ? 

Is it because they have rendered their country ‘‘abundantly fruitfal 
in grain, hay, and vegetables of almost every kind’’ that they are to 
be disfranchised ? 

Is it because they have erected substantial public buildings and the 
finest church edifice in Idaho that they are to be disfranchised ? 

Is it because in Paris, with ‘‘a population of about 1,500, all Mor- 
mons, there is not a saloon, or gambling house, or any other place 
where intoxicating liquor is sold, and this is the case in all towns in 
Idaho where these people have exclusive control ’’ that they are to be 
distranchised ? 


Is it because ‘‘ their towns and villages are thrifty and their farms | 


well cultivated, their buildings generally substantial and many of them 


stylish, with all the modern improvements that make a country look | 


progressive and prosperous ’’ that they are to,be disfranchised ? 

Is it becanse **these people are, as a rule, frugal, industrious, and 
honest’’ that they are to be disfranchised. ’ 

If ‘‘all the best citizens of Idaho have no wish or desire to persecute, 
wrong, or oppress the Mormon people, nor do they wish to deprive 
them of any of their rights as American citizens,’’ then I ask why are 
they to be disfranchised? I pause for a reply. 


It will be said it is because they practice polygamy. But Governor 
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to testify under such circumstances. If he hadtold you how helpless, 
delicate women and innocent children were hunted down like wild 
beasts, dragged into court, badgered by lawyers, and who, failing to 
testify to suit the prosecution, were thrust into filthy prisons, among 
thieves and marderers, and kept there till forced to answer questions 
which would convict their husbands and fathers, he could have drawn 
a picture much more realistic than any afforded by the horrors of polyg- 
amy. : 

He failed to tell you how in Idaho and Utah juries were packed to 
convict Mormons of polygamous: practices; how the Territories were 
ransacked to find material for juries that would bringin the right kind 
of verdicts. He forgot to recite how a high court official in his Terri- 
tory, after an herculean effort to secure a jury ‘‘ warranted to convict,’’ 
sacrilegiously declared that he had secured a jury ‘‘ who would con- 
vict Jesus Christ himself.’? The gentleman has not told you a frac 
tional part of the appalling misery and degradation to which polyga- 
mist women and children have been subjected in the Territory of Idaho. 
Had [ his learning and eloquence I could draw a picture that would 
make the angels weep; but I rather hang my head in shame and blush 
for humanity than speak of the outrages committed in the name of law 
in Utah and Idaho for the alleged suppression of polygamy. 

The gentleman from Idaho and others on the Republican side of the 
House have, cither by direct allegation orarttul innuendo, charged the 
Mormon people with disloyalty to the Government. I deny the charge 
and I assert that few people of any age or country have been more pa- 
tient, peaceable, and submissive than the Mormons-——often under such 


| circumstances of palpable wrong and oppression as have incited re- 
| sistante and insurrection in other communities. 

This testimony to the character of the Mormon people of Idaho and | 
the work they have performed in redeeming that once bleak and sterile | 


| evidence of disloyalty of the whole Mormon people. 


Reference has been made to certain expressions of individuals among 
the Mormons, under circumstances of excitement and exasperation, as 
We are 


also ar- 


| raigned for disloyalty because we have sometimes protested against jaws 


Stevenson says that he was informed by men high in authority in the | 


Mormon Charch, and in whose word he had the highest confidence, 


“‘that they are willing to live up to the laws (which they claim are | 
now being fairly and more humanely administered), and that the doc- | 
trine of plural marriages is not practiced as formerly or taught either | 
publicly or privately, and that they do not teach, advise, counsel, or 


encourage the practice of polygamy or bigamy.’’ Thus Governor Ste- 
vensou’s statement, which agrees with the testimony given before the 
committees of Congress during the past two years, fully disposes of the 
charge of polygamy, 

The gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Dunors] has with much seeming 


and decisions which we deemed to be oppressive and unjustly discrimi- 
native against our people. Our belief in God as the supreme ruler of 
the universe and His overruling providence and authority has been 
distorted by our enemies into treason ayains! the Government. How 
would gentlemen who are citizens of the States like to have their loy- 
alcy tried by such standardsas these? The constituents of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. BAKER] may freely denounce the governor 
and the Legislature, criticise the decisions of the judiciary, or denounce 
their sheriffs, and even send them to the penitentiary. The constitu- 
ents of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. StRUBLE] may meet in State 
convention and denounce the prohibition laws and demand their re- 
peal. The farmers of Kansas, the constituents of the g-ntleman from 
that State [Mr. PERKINS], may meet in convention, arraign United 
States Senators, and protest against laws which they deem wrong- 
ful and oppressive. Again, good and loyal christians all over this 
country may demand such a change as would recognize ‘‘God in the 
Constitution as the supreme ruler of the univers All these things 
may be done by non-Mormons with impunity; but if Mormons criticise 
and protest against cruel laws and wicked officials their acts are brought 
forward here and elsewhere as evidence of disloyalty and treason 

In this free country there can_be no criterion of loyalty except obedi- 
ence to the Constitution and laws. The Medes and Persians were the 
only people within my knowledge of history with whom the laws were 
thought to be so sacred, perfect, and infallible that they were held to 
be perpetual and irrepealable. To protest against these laws was trea 
son punishable in the fiery furnace and the lion’s den. 


The right of the people of a republican yovernment to protest 
| against a law, or demand its reneal, or agitate for reform is not to be 
limited to cases where the people are clearly in the right; that is beg 


| ging the question. 


pathos told you of ‘the wretched, appalling misery and degradation | 


ot polygamist women and children”’ he had witnessed in Idaho. Why, 
gentlemen, there are thousands of cases of misery and degradation ex- 
isting among women and children who are not polygamists in every 
State in this Union, but that is no reason why whole communities 
should be disfranchised. He-has cited an incident which he sought to 
make very dramatic. He had seen ‘‘an alleged second wife on the 
witness-stand and heard her swear that she was not married to the de- 
fendant.”” Well, now, if she was ‘‘an alleged second wife,"’ could she 
'n law be married tothe defendant? May not her lawyer have advised 
her to make such an answer, holding that in law she was not a wile? 

But technicalities aside. If any such case existed, and I can not 
say it did not, the woman was doubtless a pinral wife, and to save her 
husband, the father of her children, from merciless prosecution, to save 
him upon whom she and her unborn babe were dependent for support, 
she denied that she was married tohim. While I do not justify any 
person in testifying falsely, I will say that it is not the first time in 
the world’s history that women have sworn falsely to save their hus- 
bands trom punishment. On the mimic stage such women are heroines 
and their acts are auded to the echo. 

The gentleman no word of condemnation for the crnel law, the 
brutal prosecutor, and the inexorable judge who compelled the woman 


| fivetimes with cumulative finesar ' 
| and five hundred and forty-seven years and six months 





But it is hard and cruel, as was the 
Mormons in Utah, to be charged with disloyalty for d 
criticising acts and decisions of Federal officers that v 
ful and oppressive. Recent instances of this kind we 
ex-Utah commissioner, Hon. A. B. Carlton, before the 
Territories of this House. Thongh personally cognizant of the facts 
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related by him, I prefer to give his statement, as he, being a non-Mo1 
mon, is not an interested party. I therefore condense from his test 
mony as follows: 

The Federal judges in Utah, afew years ago, made an traordinary decision 

in the application of what was called “ segregati I rd section of the 
so-called Edmunds act of 1852 makes it an indi e off rany male per 
son to cohabit with more than one woman, and fixes t maximum punis! 
mentat a fine of $00and imprisonment forsix months. Putthe judgesi: 
a new doctrine and called it ‘‘secregation,”’ the wist of which was that if mn 
had been living with two or more wives for three years, the period of the stat 
ute of limitations, the grand jury might “‘segr te that divide 1 the 
three years into periods of a year, a month, a week ‘ 1, and ng 
in a separate indictment foreach one of the “segre; i’’ per Is: so that the 
three years being “ segregated" into periods of one day cach, the offenders fe 


thousand and ninety 
inting to S42 
mprixoninne 


three years’ continuous cohabitation might be indict 


limprisonmenta, 


This doctrine was applied in many cases. The Mormons criticised it as cor 
trary to law and against the whole course of judicial decisions in similar « 
both in England and America, and that by a sort of judicial legisiation the 
judges sought to punish a man an indefinite number of times for one offense, in 
violation of the Coustitution. But the judgesgave no heed to these 
complaints, and went on “segregating ’’ until the Supreme Court ol ‘I United 


States reversed the cases and decided that the Mormons were right and the 
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Utah judges were wrong 
ports, 274.) 

Another case of Mormon “disloyalty” occurred in the autumn of 1882. A 
majority of the Utah Commission decided that a man was not entitled to be 
registered as a voter who had married a plural wife subsequent to July |, 1862 
(the date of the passage of the first act concerning polygamy), although all his 
wives, or all but one, had died from ten to twenty years before. 

The Mormons were so disioyal that they criticised this ruling as absurd, un- 
reasonable, and contrary tolaw. “ How,” they asked, “can a man be a polyg- 
amiet who has no wife atall?"’ This decision, however, continued to be en- 
forced by the Commission for over two years, and many of the leading citizens 
were denied the right to vote or hold office (among them William Jennings, the 
mayor of Salt Lake City), although they had had no more than one wife for 
many years. Finally, after the castomary “law's delay,” the Supreme Court 
of the Upited States decided that this ruling of the Commission was erroneous, 

Murphy vs. Rameey et al., 115 Supreme Court Reports, page 15.) 

The facts stated by Judge Carlton are undeniable, for they are mat- 
ters of record in the Supreme Court of the United States. 

That the position of the Mormon Church relative to laws and gov- 
ernments may be fully understood, I quote from the Book of Doe- 
trine and Covenants, a standard book of the church in matters of faith 
and doctrine. My time will not permit me to read the whole article, 
but I will print it with my remarks. I will content myself by read- 
ing two or three extracts: 

OF GOVERXMENTS AND LAWS IN GENERAL. 

hat our belief with regard to earthly governments and laws in general may 
not be misinterpreted nor misunderstood, we have thought proper to present 
near the close of this volume our opinion concerning the same. 

1. We believe that governments were instituted of God forthe benefit of man, 
and that he holds men accountable for their acts in relation to them, cither in 
making laws or administering them, for the good and safety of society. 

We believe that no government can exist in peace except such laws are 
framed and held inviolate as will secure to each individual the free exercise of 
conscience, the right and control of property, and the protection of life. 

We believe that all governments necessarily require civil officers and mag- 
istrates to enforee the laws of the same, and that such as will administer the 
law in equity and justice should be sought for and upheld by the voice of the 
people (if a republic) or the will of the sovereign. 

4. We believe that religion is instituted of God, and that men are amenable 
to Him and to Him only for the exercise of it, unless their religious opinions 
prompt them to infringe upon the rights and liberties of others; but we do not 
believe that human law has a right to interferein prescribing rules of worship 
to bind the consciences of men, nor dictate forms for public or private devo- 
tion; that the civil magistrate should restrain crime, but never control con- 
science; should punish guilt, but never suppress the freedom of the soul. 

5. We believe thatall men are bound to sustain and uphold the respective 
governments in which they reside while protected in their inherent and inaliei- 
able rights by the laws of such governments, and that sedition and rebellion 
are unbecoming every citizen thus protected, and should be punished accord- 
ingly ; and that all governments have a right to enact such laws as in their own 
judgmentare best calculated to secure the public interest, at the same time, 
however, holding sacred the freedom of conscience. 

6. We believe that_every man should be honored in his station, rulers and 
magistrates as such being placed for the protection of the innocent and the pun- 
ishment of the guilty; and that to the laws all men owe respect and deference, 
as withoutthem peace and harmony would be supplanted by anarchy and ter- 
ror, human laws being instituted for the express purpose of regulating our in- 
terests as individuals and nations between man and man, and divine laws given 
of Heaven, prescribing rules on spiritual concerns for faith and worship, both 
to be answered by man to his maker. 

7. We believe that rulers, states, and governments have a right andare bound 
to enact laws for the protection of all citizens in the free exercise of their relig- 
ious belief; but we do not believe that they have a right in justice to deprive 
eitizens of this privilege or proscribe them in their opinions so long as a regard 
and reverence are shown to the laws and such religious opinions do not justify 
sedition nor conspiracy. 

8. We believe that the commission of crime should be punished according to 
the nature of the offense; that murder, treason, robbery, and the breach of the 
general peace in all respects should be punished according to their criminality 
and (heir tendency to evil among men, by the laws of that government in which 
the offense is committed ; and for the public peace and tranquillity all men should 
atep forward and use their ability in bringing offenders against good laws to 
punishment. 

9. We do not believe it just to mingle religious influence with civil govern- 
ment, whereby one religious society is fostered and another proscribed in its 
spiritual privileges, and the individual rights of its members as citizens denied. 

10. We believe that al! religious societies have a right to deal with their mem- 
bers for disorderly conduct according to the rules and regulations of such socie- 
ties, provided that such dealings be for fellowship and good standing; but we 
do not believe that any religious society has authority to try men on the right 
of property or life, to take from them this world's goods, or to put them in jeop- 
ardy of either life or limb, neither to inflict any physical punishment upon them; 
they can only excommunicate them from their society and withdraw from them 
their fellowship. 

1l. We believe that men should appeal to the civil law for redress of all wrongs 
and grievances where personal abuse is inflicted or the right of property or 
character infringed, where such laws exist as will protect the same; but we be- 
lieve that all men are justifed in defending themselves, their friends, and 
property, and the Government from the unlawful assaults and encroachments 
of all persons in times of exigency where immediate appeal can not be made 
to the laws and relief afforded. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, that is the accepted doctrine of the church, and 
the utterances of no man in the church, be he elder, apostle, or prophet, 
if in conflict with these precepts, can be set up as superior to this 
standard. 

The advocates of this bill divert attention from the real issue by crying 
out *‘ Polygamy!”’ ‘*‘ Polygamy !!’’ thus seeking to make it appear that 
those who are opposing the disfranchising clause in this constitution 
are opposed to the suppression of polygamy. I contend that it is not 
a question of polygamy at all. No one asks that polygamists shall 
vote, hold office, or serve on juries. The question is, shall Mormons 
who have never entered into any polygamous relations, who have 
never violated any law, either of Idaho or of the United States, many 
of whom probably do not believe in the doctrine of plurality of wives— 
shall these men, possessing every other qualification to entitle them to 
the franchise, be deprived of it because they belong to a church or or- 


In re Snow, 120 United States Supreme Court Re- 
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ganization which holds that under certain circumstances it i: 
for a man to marry more than one wife? The clause reads: 

No person is permitted to vote, serve as juror, or hold any civil of 
who is a member of or contributes to the support, aid, or enc ourage 
order, organization, association, corporation, or society which tea, 
counsels, encourages, or aids any person to enter into bigamy, po!) 
such patriarchal or plural marriage. 

Under this provision every member of the Mormon Ch 
in any manner, however remote, contributes to the support 
church will be disfranchised. If he donates to any charita 
tion, any Sabbath school, college, academy, or hospital conn: 
that church he is to be disfranchised. Nay, more, any per 
not a member of the Mormon Church who contributes to the 
aid, or encouragement, etce., is to be disfranchised. 

The language is unmistakable, ‘‘ who is a member of or 
to the support,’’ ete. This provision is doubtless intended to 
applicable to that class of independent gentiles in Idaho who 
to wear the anti-Mormon collar, are stigmatized by my gent 
friend from Idaho as ‘‘ Jack-Mormons,’’ The gentlemen wh 
porting this infamous measure surely do not see to what le: 
are going to accomplish a political advantage. 

Under a Territorial statute of Idaho an anti-Mormon test 
prescribed for voters. This measure,though not nearly o far | 
in its disfranchising elements as the clause in the constitu: 
generally so construed as to prohibit every Mormon from voti: 
though he was willing to take the prescribed oath. In some inst 
men, tired of political ostracism, weary of being deprived of ev: 
as American citizens, sweltering under the iron heel of political « 
ism, withdrew from the chureh and while attempting to vote w 
rested for conspiracy, quite a number of whom are now awaiti 
on that charge. Just think of it, American citizens every way 
fied to vote, even taking the obnoxious test oath, while attempt 
exercise the highest privilege of that citizenship are arrested tor 
spiracy, placed under exorbitant bonds or thrown into jail, to be 
dicted, tried, and convicted, not by juries of their peers, but by 
of their enemies. ‘‘Oh, Liberty, what crimes are committed in | 
name!’’ 

Now, while under the Territorial statute there was some opp 
nity for the accused voter to purge himself by taking the test oat! 
this constitution the proscribed classes are forever barred from \ 
holding office, or sitting on juries. There is no means provid 
which the status of voters is to be determined. There is no expur, 
tory oath, as in the Idaho statute, nor is any provision made by wh 
the disfranchised class can ever be re-enfranchised, because t! 
vision is unchangeable. Some gentlemen who support this cons 
tion insist upon calling this provision a test oath, and when told that 
there is no oath provided persist that there is an oath in the consti 
tion, thus demonstrating that they do not understand the ; 
of the measure they are advocating. If those gentlemen who so 
hemently assert that there is an oath provided in the constitution 
examine the document they will fail to find it. No, gentlemen 
can not find it; it is not there. 

Nor‘is that all; if a citizen is once disfranchised there is no rei 
for him, he must forever remain so, for the constitution, article ‘ 
tion 4, declares that: 

The Legislature may prescribe qualifications, limitations, and conditions 
the right of suffrage additional to those prescribed in this article, but sta! 1 
annul any of the provisions in this article contained. 

Again, if a member of the Mormon Church, a eitizen of any 01! 
State, enjoying there all the privileges of an American citizen, wit!) 
let or hindrance, should change his residence and move into Idaho, } 
would immediately be disfranchised and not permitted to vot:, 
as a juror, or hold any civil office. By crossing an imaginary |in 
would cease to be a free man and become a political siave. 

Nay, more; if the distinguished Delegate from Idaho, who so 0! 
nately champions this clause, should ever be converted to the {faith 
the Saints, as was Sau! in ancient times; if he should be baptize: nd‘ 
confirmed a member of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day ~ 
under this constitution he would immediately be disfranclise:! 
withstanding his eminent services in bringing the State into the 
Nor would he have any recourse except to apostatize from the ‘a’ 
and ‘return to the beggarly elements of the world.’’ Could an 
be more absurd and un-American ? 

While the advocates of this measure are clamoring for the po 
equality of the blacks in the South, they, by this constitutio 
white American citizens to perpetual political bondage. Just 
it; political white slaves in a free and independent State, on 
States of the American Union, ‘‘The home of the free, the as) 
the oppressed.’’ 


Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of Askelon; lest t 
ters of the Philistines rejoice, les: the daughters of the uncircumcise 


Mr. Speaker, I desire to call attention to another feature of tl 
franchising clause of the constitution now under consideration 
this: 

No person is permitted to vote, serveas a juror, or hold any civil office 


who is a member of or contributes to the support, aid, or encouragement « 
order, organization, association, corporation.or society * * * which te 
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or advises that the laws of this State, prescribing rules of civil conduct, are not | sounding the alarm to t! { | 


























aa the friends of religious liberty and toleration 
the supreme laws of the — ‘ 4 . | But this scheme, like most contrivances for fraud and deceit, turns out 
While this provision, byany fair construction, would not disfranchise | to the dismay of its projectors. to be a buneline invention. ar 1 nes 
: any member of the Mormon Church, for, notwithstanding assertions to | pe used to harry oppress oll’ diel Sete — Z = any 
the contrary, that church teaches, as I have already shown, implicit Sin ientten tion Miaemens oo han been wleis cee wa te thie 
obedience to the laws of the State, it would distranchise every man | giseussion ' eae ee ee earn a 
who believes that ‘‘ Jehovah is the Supreme Ruler of the universe,”’ | he to the gentlemen : : 
. . . > re - on 4 A eh men W »< my l » | lw Cor ti? ‘ nal conv . 
‘that Jesus Christ is King of Kings and Lord of Lords. tion, it is probable that most of t ' coi 1 pes 
{ have before me a copy of the Christian Statesman, a paper pub- | jence by this or anv other relivions test. aa it ie like ao a oneness 
lished in Philadelphia, which contains a call for a conference of the | yee for the name of God excent . the axulehien 7 fanith 
, National Reform Association, which is now in session at Lincoln Music | put it may be that some of the Sek i od toes a pgs 
Hall in this city. I will read two brief extracts from said call. Refer- | pave sweet memori ae Atee 3 za Sen Seth aie han a ae a eae 
ring to “ Christian principles of civil government,”’ it says: Ot aii: donee eumidtiben « dir eerie of Cha Weatextnater es ven 
Among the principles which this association holds to be fundamental! in civil | and antaahdes and t — : bes a seat # 1, = ! Praag 2 
government are these: Nations and governments are accountable to Almighty |“... 4: :, — ae Se ay Come Waee 
God and are bound by the moral law; the Lord Jesus Christ is the actual gov- will be ‘* hoist with their own petar,’’ and compelled to nk of t 
ernor of nations, and His will, revealed in the Holy Scriptures, is the supreme | poisoned chalice which they have prepared for the M 
> rule to decide moral questions in political life. These principles we hold to have Mr. Speak as the Charcl e Y . a ' ' ‘ 
been woven historically into the very fiber of American institutions. Our sta aS. OPeRaer, AS. teK harch of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day sain 
bility and our progress have been due to the power they have exerted in our | © mmonly called the Mormon Church, has been spoken of during thi 
national life. All the evils which have afflicted us have been traceable to o1 discussion as a criminal organization and its members having been f1 
departure from them. All our hopes for the future depend upon them. Our | qyently accused here and else' ny bas 4} 
gravest peril lies in the fact that these principles are ignored by large numbers | } ee ~ eae gpa absences wegiap-iibar iagaagpsar _ : 
of our citizens and denied by many others. The duty of the hour is to empha- doctrine of blood atonement, of having taken di ub oaths against 
size and = them and to inculeate them upon the fast-increasing millions | the Government while passing through the remonies of the endoy 
of our population. | , ‘ 7 . : | ment, and that the church favored a union of church and state, to r 
Underlying all these practical issues is a deeper and more radical contro- | fute these and similar charges I present and place on record a staten 
yersy provoked by those who deny that civil government sustains any relation | 1 cently issued by the leading authorities of that church it read 
to God, or to Christ, orto the moral law, whodeny that our laws and institutions , ; 
should bear at any point the impress of the christian religion, and who are I i 
MC} striving constantly and of deliberate purpose to obliterate every christian feat ; ws ( 
vere g ure of pmeneen institutions and to divorce our Government from all conne« To wh ~— pe P 
ik tion with religion. eee ase ee 
‘s Ww . . . ta In consequence of gross misrepresentations of the doct: s, aims, and pr 
r qua The docuwent states that this call is concurred in by Hon. William | tices of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, co nly called t 
sting { Windom, Secretary of the Treasury; his honor William Strong, for- | “Mormon” Church, which have been promulgated for years, and have ree 
for ¢ merly justice of the Supreme Court of the United States; by the Prot- | Pe¢n revived for political purposes, aud to prevent all aliens, otherwise « 
7 . » e . . a Y. “ } hed, Wwne e members o ne Mormo reh ftror equiring citize hi 
» be estant Episcopal bishops of the dioceses of Missouri, Central New York, | wedeem it proper on behalf of anid chusch to | iv a aoa 
. . . . ~ . . . 5 ” = 
y jurie Connecticut, and Delaware; by three bishops of the Methodist Episcopal | 2nd enter our protest against them. 
in { Church, and several other eminent christian men and women. ~e 4 thin eheandn ole o_o ee eee eee e sf 
7 ans ihat th hureh views the shedding of human biood wit 1¢ ulmost abhoi 
Among the speakers at one of the meetings of the conference on Tues- | rence. That we regard the killing of a som. bolaes, « seeps in conthenstie 
yportu- day last was Rev. R. M. Somerville, of New York, who, in an address | with the civil law, asa capital crime which should be punished by sheddin 
i . . . . . . . . the blood of the erin na! iter Di pile tr bef e \ tt 
ni upon “The christian doctrine of civil sovereignty,’’ as reported in the | ()\° “ es SCRe criminal, atters pubic tri re ee stituted court 
voting daily Washington Post, held that God was supreme in all affairs and | Notwithstat ling all the stories told about the k ing of apostates, no case of 
ded must be recognized above the imperialism of any earthly monarch or | this kind has ever occurred, and of course has never been established against 
pur chief executive in American governments. He was surprised that any | ‘* Church we represent. | Hunsirems of Receders from tive church have continu 
I - rm : a ~ | ously resided and how iive i his Ler y « wh Lhavea assed ¢ 
which one should attempt to deny the authority of Christ everywhere except | siderable wealth, though bitterly host Mormé faith and poost 
S pr in the church and the disposition to rule Him out of consideration in Even those who have made it their business to fabricate the vilest falsehoods 
civil affairs, and insisted that any theory of civil government that de- | == oe ena ae ccna aoa onion ail on ae ee 
s ° . e | iLhot i rr) ontex am lave su red no opportunily to escap 
tha nied His supreme authority was radically and wholly wrong. | them: of vilifying and blackening the characters of the people, have remained 
nstit Now, Mr. Speaker, I contend that if Hon, William Windom, his honor | 8mong those whom they have thus persistently calumniated until the presen! 
ww ex-JusticeStrong, and the right reverend bishopsand otherdistinguished | “*%, Without receiving the shghtest persona! ary a) te that 
_ - Ss - . a sre ice on ‘lyu e the allegation which has been made that o 
80 ve divines who indorsed this cal) lived in Idaho while holding such views | church favors or believes in the killing of persons who leave the church or apos 
nw they could neither vote, hold office, nor serve as jurors. If Rev. Mr. | tatize from its doctrines. We would view @ punishment of this character fo 
D, yi Somerville was a citizen of that State under this constitution he would | er a ecto an — ates ; = oe _ to us and is In direct opp 
» e a a 5S ) 4 ’ = é rincip.es ot yur cree 
not only be disfranchised, but would be liable to prosecution for con-| The revelations of God to this church make death the penalty for capit 
med y spiracy, in that he teaches and advises that God must be recognized | crime and require that offenders against life and property shall be delivers 
: ‘ ° . . - | upto ie - el s of the lant 
6s above the chief executive of American governments. His audacity in | " — ane om bist = co * be me lh Sie ali tial a 
a a 4 i en ) ) LHe our in o nurci siIns or sercises 
presuming to place the Supreme Being above his excellency the gov- | the right to supersede, annul, or modify a judgment of any civil court. Sueb 
yns for ernor of Idaho should not only be condemned, but severely punished. | courts, while established to regulate christian conduct, are purely ecclesias 
z : . : | . nd ‘ ive powers go no furthe } he eens ‘ ’ erent 
nev Under this clause of the constitution no Roman Catholic would be | Ue#).and their punitive pow ee ne eed nn ne Suspension OF excom 
i . ss . . niCcAalio i smbers ch fellowship. 
entitled to vote, serve as a juror, or hold any civil office, because he is | That this church, while offering advice for the welfare cf its members in all 
oth a member of an order, organization, association, corporation, or society | conditions of life, does not claim or exercise the right to interfere with citizens 
: : 6 cas 7 | he fre ercise of social « ylitieal rights anc rea, The k 
thout which teaches or advises that the laws of the ‘‘State prescribing rules this Territory ee ee ee ee ents eee! 
», | of civil conduct are not the supreme laws of the State.’’ Pope Leo | other secular affairs are invaded by the church or any of its officers, Free 
erve aa in his encyclical of January 10 last, in treating of the civil duties | ssency end direct individual accountability to God are among the essentials of 
ae 0: z . % our chureh doctrine. = / things 1 he church must be done by common ce 
ali Catholics, makes the following declaration: sent, and no officer is appointed without the vote of the bod 
But if the laws of the state are in open contradiction with the divine law, if We declare that thereis nothing in the ceremony of the endowment, orinany 
shet they command anything prejudicial to the church or are hostile to the duties doctrine, tenet, obligation, or injunction of this church, either } ate or public 
th , imposed ‘by religion or violate in the person of the supreme pontiff the au- | which is hostile or intended to be hostile to the Government of the United States 
Ss thority of Jesus Christ, then indeed it is a duty to resist them and a crime to | On the contrary its members are under divine commandment to revere the ( 
l and obey them, a crime fraught with injury to the state itself. stitution as a Heaven-inspired instrument 
i : : ‘ be } Utterances of prominent men in thé church atatime of great excitement have 
| The same pontiff, in a papal decree issued in 1936, declares that— | jeon selected and grouped, to convey the unpression that present members ar 
- The judicial functionaries must refuse obedience to the state and tothe laws | seditious. Those expressions were made ! et 1 thirty } 
nio of the country which are in contradiction with Roman Catholic precepts. | through the falsehoods of recreant officials, afterwards demonstra 
a ; 
rif It wi : : : js : > ; | less, troops were sent to this Territory and were viewed by the peop 
| ill be interesting to watch events in Idaho, and see if Roman | j,5\ited condition, fifteen hundred mi m railroads, as an armed 





Catholics holding to these teachings of the Pope, which must be ac- | ing to renew the bloody persecuti 


f years before 
At that time excitement prevailed and strong langua vas used; but 





cepted as the rule of faith of all good Catholics, will be permitted to tin gus 
: . . . . ‘ fore i « lty { inst t rover me i stitutions ‘Tre ttere 
exercise the elective franchise in the new State. If they are, it will be | Pantie spenkecs contined their remarie to denouncing traitorous officials 
in direct violation of the constitution. were prostituting the powers of t 6 r positic s t ; a : mplis efa lo g¢ 
The gentleman from Idaho, however, has been candid enough to ad- | Criticism of the acts of United States officials was not considered then, neith 
; ; ‘ ; : ? as gainst the natior or as host yto ‘ ve inent i 
mit that the disfranchisement clause under consideration was intended | {f,;5 Dow: 28 SESRSSS pa Se names ; : z. 
only for th he } , 7 a ee ig connection we may say thatthe members of ourc! e never olered 
\ © members of the MormonChurch. Why, then, was it not | or intended to offer any insult to the flag of our « have alway; 


80 stated in this constitution? Why was the word “‘church’’ care- | honored it as the ensign of law and liberty. 
fally omitted? Why was there no mention of any “ religious” society | Vo #180 declare Cont te ee ee con ion tmperio witunini 

or organization? The answer is plain: The object was to deceive, to Wutiel Wades orang other civil government. It bas been org: 
cover up and accomplish by circumlocution and indirection what they 





revelation preparatory to the s . ateent of the Redoumn 
deemed it impolitic to declare bluntly and directly, namely: That | (at) Me Kingdom of heaven is hat be ut oe 
all members of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints are| reign. ee eee 
hereby excluded from voting and holding office in the State of Idaho.”’ Church government and civil government are distinct and separate in our 
This was avoided, however, evidently for the reason that it was thought | theory and practice, and we regard it as part of our destiny to sid in the main- 


; : Wee a , tenance and perpetuity of the institutions of our country 
that an euphemistie presentation of an odious principle would avoid We claim no religious liberty that we are unwilling to accord to others 
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We ask for no civil or political rights which are not granted and guarantied 
to eltizens in general 

We desire to be in harmony with the Government and people of the United 
States as an integral part of the nation 


e reward all attempts to exclude aliens from naturalization and citizens from 


the exercise of the elective franchise solely because they are members of the 
jormon”" Chureh as impolitic, unrepublican, and dangerous encroachments 
von civil and religious liberty. 
Notwithstanding the wrongs we consider we have suffered through the im- 


proper execution of national laws, we regard those wrongs as the acts of men 

ind not of the Government; and we intend, by the help of Omnipotence, to re- 

m in our fealty and steadfast in the maintenance of constitutional prin- 
es and the integrity of this Repubiie 

We earnest!y appeal to the American press and people not to condemn the 
Latter-Day Saints unheard. Must we always be judged by the misrep: esenta- 
tions of our enemies and never be accorded a fair opportunity of representing 
ourselves”? 

In the name of justice and humanity, we ask for a suspension of 
pationaland popular jadgment untila full investigation can be had and ai) the 
facts connected with what is called the “ Mormon question” can be known. 
And we appeal to the Eternal Judge of all men and nations to aid usin the 
vindication of our righteous cause. 

Vilford Woodruff, George Q. Cannon, Joseph F. Smith, Presidency 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints; Lorenzo 
Snow, Franklin D. Richards, Brigham Young, Moses Thatcher, 
Francia M. Lyman, John Heury Smith, George Teasdale, Heber 
1. Grant, John W. Teylor, M. W. Merrill, A. H. Lund, Abraham 
li, Cannon, members of the Council of the Aposties; John W. 
Young, Daniel IH, Wells, counselors. 


Mr. Speaker, it has been more than intimated by gentlemen on the 
other side that those members of this House who havesought toeliminate 


' nmi 


reason 
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the un-American and monstrons disfranchisement clause from the con- | 


stitution of Idaho will feel a little mean when they come to face their 
constituents at home. This insinuation is notonly gratuitous and un 

just, but also insulting and offensive, insulting to their peers on this 
floor and offensive to the good taste and good sense of all those who 
despise the pbarisaical cant, the assumption of ‘‘ I am purer and holier 
than thou.’’ This is an old trick, exposed and Jaid bare long ago, of 
assuming all the virtue and all the intelligence, and, on proposing ex- 
ticme, unreasonable, and unconstitutional measures for alleged evils, 
to denonnce all those who oppose them as sympathizers with crime 
and immorality. 

Religious bigotry, like a cold snake coiled on the human heart, pois- 
onivg every noble and generous emotion, is hardly more odious than 
that parrow partisanship which, with brazen cheek and unctious smile, 
with indecorous hilarity and heartless gusto, strikes a fallen foe, in vio- 
lation of the laws of chivalry as well as the precepts of the Sermon on 
the Mount, and all this for a mean and temporary partisan ad vantage, 


On the other hand, the gentlemen on this sideof the Housecan proudly | 


say to their constituents: ‘‘ We made a manly effort to save a proposed 
State of this Union from the reproach of religious persecution and in- 
tolerance; we were unwilling to punish by disfranchisement 25,000 free 
Americans on account of their religious belief and their membership 
in achristian church, We agree that polygamy and bigamy shall be 


punished with severe penalties, to the end that they may be prohib- | 
ited and extirpated; but we are unwilling that 25,000 people shall be | 


7 


punished for offenses committed by only 125 men. 

The judge who gives the prisoner the benefit of the law and the 
safeguards of the constitution is sometimes, in cases of popular excite- 
ment, traduced by the mean and vulgar, asif he was particeps criminis, 
shielding his partner in guilt from merited punishment. 
shall be said of enlightened gentlemen on this floor, kind, generous, 
and humane in their private relations, who at the behest of party exi- 
gency are not only willing to strike down the muniments of religious 
freedom as guarantied by the Constitution, but would if they could 
cover with obloquy all those who oppose their schemes? 

To show how cruel, unjust, and unnecessary the proposed disfran- 
chisement is, I will call to the attention of the House the progress al- 
ready made in the discontinuance of the practice of polygamy among 
the Mormons. From official reports on file in the Department of the 
Interior and from the evidence before the Senate and House Commit- 
tees on Territories it appears that from 75 to 90 per cent. of the adult 
Mormons are not and never have beer in the polygamous relation, and 
of these the great mass have taken the test oath of registration required 
by the Edmunds- Tucker act of March 3, 1887, swearing (among other 
things) that they will obey the laws of the United States with refer- 
ence to bigamy and polygamy and unlawfnl cubabitation, and that 
they will not aid, abet, counsel, or advise any person to commit any 
of the oflenses named in those laws. 

In June of that year the people formed a constitution prohibiting and 
punishing polygamy, which constitution was ratified at the next Au- 
gust election, at least 95 per cent. of the Mormon electors voting in its 
favor. Again, in 1888, the Legislative Assembly enacted a law declar- 
ing certain marriages to be unlawful, among them plural marriages, 
and providing severe penalties againstany clerk of a probate court who 
shall issue a license in such cases, and also against any minister, 
preacher of the gospel, or other person who shall assist in the solemni- 
zation of sach unlawful marriages. The same Legislature adopted a 
concurrent resolution in favor of the prosecution of polygamous of- 
fenses as other offenses are prosecuted in the Territory. 

Sach aresome of the means which the Mormons of Utah have vol- 
untarily adopted for the discontinuance of polygamy, and I do not hes- 
itate to declare that polygamous or bigamons marriages among the 


But what | 


Mormons in Utah and Idaho now are, and for more than two + arg 
past have been, moreinfrequent than bigamous offensesin mauy of t}. 
States, 

Mr. Speaker, the brief time allotted will not permit me to pursue 
this subject farther. In conclusion, therefore, permit me to place op 
record my solemn protest against the iniquity which this Ho 
about to perpetrate. Pause, gentlemen, and consider that by th ’ 
you disfranchixe without trial, without conviction, twenty-five thousand 
American citizens, among them the pioneers of Idaho, tor the Mo: 
were the pioneers of that Territory. They are the men who have pn 
it possible for those to live there who are now persecuting and oppressin, 
them. Do not allow prejudice to sway you todo this monstrous wrong 
even to gain a political advantage. A State gained by such means \ 
bring no glory to your party nor add any luster to our gloriou 
stellation. 


Pensions. 


SPEEOH 
EDWARD LANE, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


HON. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 7, 1890. 
The House having under consideration a resolution to suspend the ruic< and 
substitute House bill 8297 for Senate bill 389, and consider the same— 
Mr. LANE said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: I do not think this bill the best that could Le | 
sented to the House. It does not embody the proper principle of pe: 


r 


| sion legislation; yet I will javor its consideration, but not its pas 


Iam one member of the minority of the Committee on Invalid P 
sions, and we have done our best in that committee to perfect legis!a- 
tion. And Iam in no degree responsible because this bill is br 
forward to-day. I had no knowledge before this morning that the bi! 
would be called up; but I wish to say to gentlemen on the other side 
of the House who object to it, that there will remain four months of t 
Congress to perfect the bill. If itis not what the Republican | 
wants, you have the majority and you have the votes to make it ; 
fect. You have four months to do it in. 

[ think, Mr. Speaker, the time has come in the history of this cou: 
try when we should have proper legislation in regard to pension 

But this bill entirely ignores the tax-payers of the country and ))! 
persons on the pension-roll as service pensioners who are worth in s 


| cases thousands of dollars, and yet the poor of the country are taxed to 


pay such pensions. To this I object; yet think it our duty to do\ 
ever we can to perfect legislation. 

Mr. BIGGS. But the gentleman does not think that this is th: 
best we can do for the soldiers? There is a great deal wanting in|! 
bill. , 

Mr. LANE, But you on the Republican side have four or five m 
yet; you have the rest of the session; you have the whole Congr 
and you gentlemen can go before the Committee on Pensions aud aid 
in perfecting any legislation that is found defective in this bill, I think, 
as I before stated, that this bill is objectionable in one feature, that o! 
taxing the poor to pension the rich, while the amount of the wido 
pension is too small, I think it is wrong to offer to a soldier’s dependent 
widow a pension of $8 a month. She ought to have $12 a month, and 
I favored tuat all the time. The sum fixed here is entirely inadeq 

I will never be satisfied as a member of this House or of this bod) 
as a citizen of this great country until you put a tax upon the weal! 
of the country, put a tax upon the men who were behind the Army 
robbing the country and making colossal fortunes, while the men who 
saved the country went to the front, risked life and health and « 
thing else to sustain the cause. I will not be satisfied until you ' 
that wealth to pay pensions to the men who made it possible to a 
mulate such fortunes. I do not say such a provision should go 
pension bill, but I want to see an income and a succession tax, and 
that is done I will be satisfied, and not until then. 

Congress should pass a law putting a tax on the wealth of the « 
try. It ought, as I suggested some time ago, to issue more money to 
meet the demands of trade and commerce and thus put more mon 
circulation for the benefit of the country. The industries of the « 
try are being depressed for wantof adequate circulation. Is not t! 
a good opportunity, then, for the issuance of moremoney? The coun- 
try will never feel it and it will greatly benefit the people. !t w'!! 
raise the price of farms and farm products and labor, and spread ¢: 
eral prosperity over the entire country. 

The country understands the needs of the soldiers and the burdens 
of the tax-payer, and it also knows that the legislation now is in the 
hands of the Republican party. You have a large majority here, gen- 
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tlemen. and you are responsible before the country. Now, goon with 
the work aud make your record, If this bill is not pertect, make it 
rect during the next four months or hereafter during the session. 
give us proper and just legislation for the country.- 
[Here the hammer fell. ] 


Naval Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 
or 
AUGUSTUS N. MARTIN, 
OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF 


HON. 


tEPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 15, 1890, 


On the bill (H. R. 8909) making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1591, and for other purposes. 


Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I feel it my duty to protest against the proposed 
construction of the new battle-ships as being, in my judgment, wholly 
unnecessary in any point of view. Isolated as we are from all nations 
possessing either the power or desire to attack us, the United States will 
be simply wasting money to build these vessels. 

The times and circumstances which made heroes of Decatur and Bain- 
bridge are, I think, past forever. The war-ships and privateers of pi- 
ratical Barbary are now only a part of history of by-gone days. 

From what nation are we now in danger? Are we not on friendly 
terms with Great Britain, Germany, France, Russia, Austria, Italy, and 
Turkey ? 
and the different states of Central and South America’? 

Peace seems to have spread her white wings permanently over the 
civilized world, and not one respectable statesman of any land dares 


United States. 

For more than forty years our beloved land has lived at peace with 
other nations, avoiding trouble by arbitration and compromise honor- 
able to all in beneficent results. 

How much better it would be toexpend the money this bill proposes 
to waste on new war vessels, if expended at all, in something that will 
benefit our whole country rather than the men who will furnish the 
material for these vessels, ; 

On March 26, 1890, I introduced remonstrances against such expend- 
itures as this bill proposes from the following societies of Friends of 
the State of Indiana within the Congressional district I have the honor 
to represent, namely: 

Back Creek Monthly Meeting, numbering 135 adult persons; Deer 
Creek Monthly Meeting, numbering 225 adult persons; Fairmount 
Monthly Meeting, numbering 424 adult persous, and Marion Monthly 
Meeting, nambering 437 adult persoas, or 1,221 adultsinall. (See 
RECORD, page 2773, No. 83.) 

On April 5, 1890, I introduced a remonstrauce against such expend- 
itures, by Portland Monthly Meeting of Friends, of Jay County, In- 
diana, numbering 600 adult persons residing within my district. 

{now hold iu my hand another remonstrance from citizens of my 
district similar to those I have mentioned, and which I now read and 
incorporate in my remarks: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the Uniled States in Congress assembled : 

We, your petitioners of Amboy Monthly Meeting of Friends, Miami County, 
State of Indiara, numbering 250 adu!t persons, respectfully, but earnestly, en- 
treat your honorable bodies to reject the recommendations of the Senate Naval 
Committee, and other measures which propose a large expenditure for the Navy 
and so-called coast defenses, and other warlike preparations, all of which we be- 
ji ve are a menace to the peace and security of the nation. 


Signed by direction of Amboy Monthly Meeting of Friends, held at Pipe 
Creek, Miami County, Indiana, fourth month, 5th, 1890. 
FRANK W. McCoy, 
MAGGIE BUNDY, 
Clerks 
WILLIAM SMALL, 
Correspondent, Amboy, Ind. 


Mr. Chairman, on behalf of these, wore than 2,000 citizens of the dis- 


trict I represent, I protest against these warlike expenditures as ex- | 


travagant, unnecessary, and uncalied for. 

Mr. Chairman, I doubt if there is a single one of the more than 
46,000 voters of the Eleventh Congressional district of Indiana but 
feels these proposed expenditures to be wholly unnecessary. 

On behalf of the great farm and labor interests of that district, in 
behalf of her basiness men, in behalf ot the old soldiers thereof, I pro- 
test that it would be far better for them if Congress would reduce ex- 
penditures, reduce taxation, and pay them what is now due them from 
the Government, rather than add this extravagance to the cruel bur- 


—_ now resting upon business and labor everywhere in our beloved 
nd, 


| 


Are we not on terms of intimate triendship with Mexico | 
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I am heartily in favor of the amendment of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana[ Mr. HOLMAN ],tostrikeouttheauthority to build these battle-ships. 

How much better it is for Ireland to follow the patriotic and peace- 
ful guidance of Parneli and Gladstone than to hastily appeal to force. 
Reason, urged by men whose minds are not swayed by the passions of 
hate or the strutof the bully, is more power/ul in permanently achiev- 
ing great deeds and the acknowled tofo 
resort tO menace or war. 

We do not need these war vessels any more than the good citizen 
needs to carry a deadly weapon, a thing which has 
many 2 liie. 


ymen ir dearest rights than a 


unnecessarliy cost 


Oklahoma. 


SPEECH 
ISAAC 5. 
OF IOWA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


HON. STRU BLE, 


Tuesday, February 18, 1890. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under considera- 
tion the -bill (H. R. 6786)to organize the Territory of Oklahoma, to establish 
courts in the Indian Territory, and tor other purposes- 

Mr. STRUBLE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire as briefly as may be to call the attention 
of the committee to the main features, aud perhaps to some of the 
special features, of these two measures now before the committee for 
consideration. First, as to the Senate bill; and as to that I will say 
that it proposes to organize a Territory out of what is knowao as Okla- 
homa, which, as gentlemen will see by reference to the maps in front 
of the Speaker’s desk, is a little tract of country in the Indian Terri- 


. : . | tory, c ising about 1,800,000 acres of land, and the Senate pro- 
seriously breathe aught of war with any power, particularly with the | ty, compeeg © me eee A the Senate pro 


poses also that the Public Land Strip, separated by more than a hun- 
dred miles distance from the Oklahoma Territory, shall be included 
within and be a part of this new proposed Territory 

The Senate bill also provides, in the usual form, for the establish- 
ment of district courts, and asupreme court, consisting of three judges, 
as is customary in the organization of Territories. It provides also for 
the appointment of a governor,a secretary of state, and other Territorial 
officers, for the election of a Territorial Legislature, directsa census, and, 
in brief, provides the usual machinery for the organization of anew Ter- 
ritory of the UnitedStates. It doesnot deal at all with any other part 
of the Indian Territory than the 1,800,000 acres composing Oklahoma. 
Everything else of that magnificent country, which is now rapidly ap- 
proaching a time when it ought to become a State of the Union, is, by 
the Senate bill, left to the old conditions under which the Indians and 
white men have occupied and do occupy it, leaving, of course, to the 
future, such further legislation as may be deemed best by Congress in 
regard to this entire tract of country outside of that mentioned. On 
the contrary, Mr. Chairman, the substitute proposed by the House Com- 
mittee on Territories 

Mr. HOOKER. Will the gentleman, before he departs from the Sen- 
ate bill, state to the House exactly what region of country the Senate 
bill embraces and whether or not it embraces No Man’s Land in con- 
nection with the land which we purchased from the Creeks and the 
Seminoles, and which constitutes Oklahoma proper? 

Mr. STRUBLE. Iam stating that. My understanding of the Sen- 
ate bill, as I have said, is that it comprises what is known as the Okla- 
homa Territory, which has been known as such for some years past 
and comprises about 1,800,000 acres of land. 

Mr. HUOKER. That includes the purchase from th 





Creeks and 


| the Seminoles? 





Mr. STRUBLE. It does not include all of they 
Creeks and Seminoles made last year under treaties 
Cleveland’s Administration 


hase from the 
negotiated by Mr. 


Mr. HOOKER. Does the gentleman:say that it does not includ 
that purchase ? 

Mr.STRUBLE. I do say that it does not 

Mr. HOOKER. Yon are mistaken about that 

Mr. STRUBLE. It does not include half of i it includes only 
1,800,000 acres of it, and the Public Land Strip, which it attaches to 
Oklahoma for judicial purposes, In other wor ir. Chairman, the 


Senate bill proposes to organize toget these two separate sections, 
with alleged alien territory between them, and to set up and maintain 
there the forms of a Territorial government. Now, the House Com 
mittee on Territories do not regard that the wiser proposition to be 
adopted in relation to this portion of the Indian Territory. They do 
not regard it necessary; but on the contrary they regard it as impracti- 
cable, and as not the best thing to be done, from the standpoint of the 
United States as well as from the standpoint of all the interests in- 
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cluded in the limits, not only of the Indian Territory, but of the Pub- 
lic Land Strip. 

As I was about to remark, the bill reported from the House Commit- 
tee on Territories includesall of the Indian Territory lying west of the 
home country’of the five civilized tribes and the Public Land Strip, 
embracing, in one unbroken scope, all of this Territory except that act- 
ually occupied by the five civilized tribes, namely, the Cherokees, the 
Creeks, the Choctaws, the Chickasaws, and the Seminoles. 

Now, before I proceed further I wish to call the attention of the 
committee to a survey of this Territory. 

Mr. HOOKER. Will the gentleman state whether the bili includes 
the Cherokee Outlet ? 

Mr. STRUBLE. It includes in a sense all the Cherokee Outlet and 
all the territory west of the actual home country of the five civilized 
tribes. That is, it includes it all for judicial purposes, while an actual 
and operating Territorial government for Oklahoma is provided. 

_ Mr. HOOKER. Do I understand the gentleman now to say that 

within the limits of the Territory of Oklahoma as created by the House 
bill is included the Cherokee Outlet? I speak not merely of that por- 
tion of the bill which relates to judicial matters, but I ask the gentle- 
man if that territory is included in the territory which constitutes 
** Oklahoma.’”’ 

Mr. STRUBLE. Within the limits of the proposed Territory is all 
of the country west of the five civilized tribes, which includes the 
Cherokee Outlet and the Public Land Strip; but we do not expect nor 
do we propose that the active operations of the Territorial government 
shall immediately extend over the Cherokee Outlet, nor to the south- 
west of Oklahoma, nor toany other Territory except Oklahoma and the 
Public Land Strip west of the Cherokee Outlet. But, Mr. Chairman, 
we believe it is wise, and we have so framed the bill, to inelade all ot 
the country which | have described in the nominal Territorial limits 
of Oklahoma. 

[ wish to call attention now very briefly to some of the interesting 
conditions existing within the limits which I havedescribed. Hereis 
a tract of country of an area comparing favorably with any of the States 
around it, situated in the very heart of the country, composed of ex- 
cellent land, a country magnificently watered, with large and small 
streams running in almost every direction, as gentlemen can see from 


the map, and a soil having no superior in this country; a tract of 


country where there are already nine railroads operating thirteen hun- 
dred and odd miles of road, with other roads and extensiongprojected, 


which, in a short_time, will give an additional distance of over 900 
miles; with business enterprises carried on, towns springing up, and de- 


veloping with astonishing rapidity, and on every hand the sure in- 


dications of a permanent settlement similar to that existing in all the 


States of the West. 


And this condition is not confined to Oklahoma proper, but to a 


considerable extent exists among the five civilized tribes; these In- 


dians—themselves or most of them as white as any gentleman who 


listens to me—these five civilized tribes, who ought not to be called 
the five civilized tribes of Indians, but the five civilized tribes of whites, 
with schools in one nation numbering 117, colleges 15 to 20, and in 
other nations 36 to 40 schools, that being the number, I believe, that 
the Creeks have, the Choctaws also having ala 
with a state of development that will compare 
many portions of the country not known as the home of Indians. 


The Oklahoma country, as gentlemen well know, was opened to set- 
tlement by the Presidential proclamation issued on the 23d of last 
March, that proclamation fixing April 22, 1889, at noon, as the time 
at which those desiring to enter this Territory and locate for themselves 
homestead claims under the Jaws passed by the last Congress might do 
so. On the last-named day thousands of people who had been waitin 


long and anxiously for this privilegerush to this country and 1} 


upon homesteads and town sites; so that when the President framed 
his recent message to Congress he was under the impression that over 


60,000 people were already within the Territory. The fact is, Mr. 


Chairman, that the number of people within the Oklahoma Territory 
at this time is estimated by gentlemen who have recently been before 
the Committee on Territories at 90,000, there being in addition about 


10,000 Indians, I believe, within this tract of country. 


Towns and cities have sprung up, so that the city of Guthrie has, it 
The people rushed in, took 
advantage of the law, selected lots, built fine houses, and some of 
course not so fine, entered into business, and established themselves in 
the usnal way known to our well settied cities in other Territories and 
Oklahoma City is one of these promising places, with a 
Other towns and cities not so 
rge have sprung into being asif by magic. Yet with all this congre- 
— of people there is not a single word or line of law affording to 
hese persons the usual facilities for carrying on forms of government 
and establishing t..eir property rights, except as to the question of the 


is estimated, about 10,000 inhabitants. 


in the States. 
Se of probably 8,000 people. 
a 


location of homesteads. 


Here are nearly 100,000 people who have been waiting for months— 
nearly one year—for Congress to pass legislation enabling them to set- 
tle, not only their property rights, but also to institute, in the usual 
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number of schools— 
vorably with that of 


way, under national authority, the form and the machinery o; 
torial government. . 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this House bill which is before the co 
proposes, as I have said, to organize that part of the Indian 7 -, 
lying west of the home country of the five -civilized tribes in 
ritory known as Oklahoma, active Territorial administration, } 
to be restricted for the time being to Oklahoma proper. But 
men will observe that the first section of the bill and another 
on guard carefully the interests of all the Indians who a: 
within these limits or who make claim to any country included 
them. I can not stop to notice (because time will not permit 
tails of these other sections. Suffice it to say that in respect 0; 
usual Territorial officers—the governor, the secretary, the mars 
the courts—the first part of this bill in relation to Oklahoma 
is quite similar to the Senate measure in that it makes the u 
vision for these officers and provides for the election of the Levi 
when it shall meet, the time it shall sit, and the other fo 
customary details of Territorial administration. 

The bill also proposes for the purpose of convenience to na 
counties within this Territory, at which there shall be, tem 
county seats. Of these counties, numbered from 1 to 6, fiy 
within Oklahoma and one will comprise the Public Land Strip ; 
west of the Indian Territory. Section 4 provides that county sx 
shall be established at Guthrie, in the first county; at Oklahoma( 
in the second; at Norman, in the third; at a point near Fort {te 
the fourth; at Lisbon or Kingfisher, as the governor of the Ter: 
may decide, in the fifth. The sixth county embraces, as I have said 
the Public Land Strip. 

Then follow provisions in relation to the election of members of the 
Legislature and, in section 5, for the establishment of a supreme 
and defining its jurisdiction. 

The sixth section contemplates that criminal cases shall be instituted 
and tried in the district courts held in said Territory, in the county ip 
which the offense is committed. A further part of the same sectio 
provides with relation to offenses or crimes and for the arrest of persons 
on warrants and for their appearance before a United States commis 
sioner with a view to their being held to answer the charge agains! 
them. 

I call attention now to section 7 of this bill. The committee pro 
pose to extend over this new Territory temporarily, and until the tirst 
Territorial Legislature shall meet and pass laws, the statutes of the State 
of Nebraska. I may say in explanation of this that a large number of 
people in Oklahoma preferred the statutes of another State and a large 
number of other inhabitants of Oklahoma preferred the statutes of s\1!! 
another State, neither of which was Nebraska. The committee, aller 
deliberating carefully on the point, concluded to extend over the Ter- 
ritory temporarily the present code of laws of the State of Nebraska 
That State has recently codified her laws and they are printed in a cow- 
paratively small and compactform. Upon examination we found them 
to embody valuable enactments generally approved by the peop!e 0! the 
Western States, and for that matter many of the States of the Union 
in respect of questions as to which statutes should be framed. 

Section 8 of this bill provides— 

———_ is hereby conferred upon the district courts in the Territory 
of Okla over all controversies arising between members or citizens 0! ov 
tiibe or nation of Indians and the members or citizens of other tribes or nations 
in the Territory of Oklahoma, and any citizen or member of one tribe or na- 
tion who may commit any offense or crime in said Territory inst the person 
or property of a citizen or member of another tribe or nation Il be subject to 
the same punishment in the Territory of Okiahoma as he would be if bot! par- 
ties were citizens of the United States. And any member of any Indian tribe 
or nation in said Territory shall have the right to invoke tive aid of the courts 
therein for the protection of his person and property as though be were act 
zen of the United States. 

Section 9 extends over this country the provisions of our Feder 
statutes in relation to national banks. Section 10 directs in regari \o 
the Public Land Strip, commonly known as No Man’s Land. This + 
declared to be a part of the public domain and open to settlement on 
the passage of the bill under the provisions of the homestead |aws 0! 
the United States, and also the act of the last Congress, approved, ! 
believe, on March 1, 1889, the act entitled ‘“‘An act making approp" 
ation for the current and contingent expenses of the Indian Depart 
ment,” ete., and also anotherof the2dof March. The section ‘urthe! 
provides in relation to actual and bona fide settlers on this Pub\ic lant 
Strip after the of the act, the intention being to give prefered 
to actual bona fide settlers at the land office and to give them a ce! 
tain credit for the time during which they may have been ou ' 
lands prior to their entry at the Jand office, the limit being two yea" 
Other propositions will be found in the section relating to schoo! lan 
and relinquishment of other lands by the Indians from time to ‘ 

Section 11 directs a procedurein applications, entries, and contes'’* 
etc., in the Territory of Oklahoma, which I think gentlemen wi!! °°" 
on examination to be proper and wise. By section 12 the Commis 
sioner of the General Land Office is required to carefully examine, b° 
fore patenting, into the right of an entryman to his patent, the pro 
visions in the section, as I think, carefally 
Government while attempting to protect those of the settler. 


arding the rights of t 
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tion 13 makes provision in relation to liens of judgment for indebted- 
ness contracted or incurred prior to the issuance of patent, and ex- 
empting the lands from the operations of such judgments. Section 14 
is in relation farther to the right of parties to make homestead entries. 
Section 15 directs the Secretary of the Interior or authorizes him to re- 
gerve town sites for prospective towns and villages in this Territory; 
and let me here say that this provision is not intended to conflict in 
the least with the provisions of the act passed in this House for the 
settlement of town-site questions in the Oklahoma country. 
sections of the bill follow on questions of importance, in relation to the 
filing upon homesteads, etc., but I can not take time to notice them all. 

Mr. PICKLER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr.STRUBLE. Certainly. 

Mr. PICKLER. Suppose the Senate does not pass the town-site bill 
gs it passed the House and that this bill shall pass; in what shape does 
that leave the town sites of Oklahoma proper? 

Mr. STRUBLE. It would leave them without any specific statute, 
suppose, authorizing proceedings todetermine conflicting claims. [ut 
1 will say to the gentleman that it is not expected that this bill will 
become a law prior to the town-site bill, the idea being that between 


the consideration of this bill in the House and its final passage, if it | 


ever becomes a law, that question will have been properly taken care 
of and provided for by the bill which I have just referred; but, of course, 
I may be mistaken in my supposition. There is another answer that 
can be made to the question, and that is that upon the establishment 
of a Territorial government, and the machinery necessary thereunder, 
‘these parties claiming town sites and lots in town sites can, under the 
general Jaws of the United States, as I understand it, adjudicate their 
elaims and establish their property rights. 

I now call attention to section 21 of the bill. As gentlemen are 
aware, there has been for many years past a controversy existing be- 
tween the State of Texas on the one side and the Federal Government 
upon the other as to what is known as Greer County, Texas. The 
United States Government has claimed that county as a part of the In- 
dian Territory and the State of Texas makes the claim that it is 
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pertaining to the Indian Territory to be found inthiscountry. His testi- 
mony was ungualifiedly in commendation of the court estublished at 


: 


Muscogee, its effect upon the people, and the manifest improvement 





| 


Other | 


of law and order in the community as a result thereof. General Por- 
ter testified that it was apparent that the order of the commu- 
nity was far better than it had | before ; that the people, al- 
though at first a little opposed t and hardly prepared to 
| appreciate the change in proceedings as « pared with their tribal 
courts, very soon learned to respect and appreciate the new order of 
things, and are now favorable to the continuance in their midst 
and not a dissenting voice was heard in disapproval complaint of 
the results attending the two terms of court of which 1 have spoken. 


Over five hundred causes have been brought in the cour 
gee, although but two sessions have been held, and, at these 


| were summoned, impaneled, and causes tried before them ley 
| were instructed by Judge Shackelford, and the f t 


| trials is evidenced by the results 


in court, altogether sat te ( 
sidering the circumstances of the case. 
Now, then, Mr. Chairman, I wish to have theattention of me 


| present while I state this fact: That all the treaties of the United 
States, I think without any exception, with each of these five civilized 
tribes, authorize the establishment of courts in their limits. Ithink 
I am justified in saying that not only do the representatives from that 

| country admit and acknowledge the treaty stipulations, but 
derstand they also invite favorable action on the part of Congress 
the matter of establishing other courts in their midst. At all events 


a part of the territory of that State. The Forty-eighth Congress passed | 


aw authorizing the appointment ofa joint commission, composed, 
ifmy memory serves me, of six persgps, three to be appointed by the 
President and three by the State of Téxas 

Mr. LANHAM. Four by the State of Texas. 

Mr. STRUBLE. I stand corrected. Four by the State of Texas 
and four by the United States. 
testimony, deliberated, but failed to agree, and left the controversy 





their appointment. 

Now, the Committee on the Territories deem it wise to make another 
attempt to settle this dispute, so that this fine body of land known as 
Greer County may not longer be in controversy, but.be known and rec- 
ognized by the people of Texas and the United States as the property, 


| Atoka and another at McAlester, or South McAlester, 
| 50 or 60 miles, in case 


This commission was appointed, took | 


that is the construction I placed upon the case in favor of the courts, 
as made out by the many witnesses who appeared before the commit- 


tee, who spoke upon this point and were interrogated by mcmbers of 
the committee in respect to it. So that I beg members to bear in mind 
there is practically no opposition on the part of the Indians to the « 
tablishment of courts; but, on the contrary, they substantially invit 
them. 
[here was some question here and there along the line of exan 

tion as to where the courts should be held; but I believe we have set- 
tled that point as fairly as can well be done. Inthe northeastern part 


“fT 


there are to be two courts, one at Muscogee and another at Vinita, 
about 25 miles northeast. In the Choctaw Nation there is to be one at 
northeast some 
the judges shall deem it wise to hold such term 
or terms. In the Chickasaw Nation two places are provided, one at 
Ardmore, about 45 miles from the Texas line, and the other at Purcell 


' on the northern line of the Territory and nearly central as between the 
pending in the same condition as it was prior to the law authorizing | 


northeast and northwest points of that division of the Indian Territory, 


; and two terms are to be held in each of these places each year. 


to speak, of one of these political sovereignties, and hence free from | 


further contention. Inasmuch as under one act of Congress a commis- 
sion failed to agree on the question of the right to this county, this bill 
proposes that the President shall select a person learned in the law, and 
thegovernor of the State of Texas another of like qualifications, and the 


the third, who shall be a chief-justice of one of the States other than | 


¢rnor of Texas, acting conjointly. Isis proposed in the pending House 
bill to appropriate a reasonable sum of money to pay the expenses at- 
tending the investigation of the rights of the State and the United States, 
one-half of which shall be paid by the United States and the other half 
by the State of Texas, and until this question is settled in this manner 
there is to be no prejudice whatever to the rights of either party, the 
State of Texas or the Federal Government. 


Mr. Chairman, I pass over now to section 25 of the bill, and I wish 


Texas, is to be agreed upon and appointed by the President and gov- 
ill 


to call the attention of the committee to a most important feature of | 
this measure, which may be called a second division, the first division | 


Telating to the organization of the Oklahoma Territory, as already de- 
scribed, and the second division relating to the establishment of per- 
manent coarts in the country of the five civilized tribes, so called. 
Now, on this point I wish to say that the treaties of the United States 
Government with each one of these five civilized tribes give in plain 

guage authority and the power to the Government to establish these 
and such other courts as in the judgment of the United States may 
seem wise. One year ago an act was passed establishing a court in the 


Indian Territory, of which Judge Shackelford, of Illinois, is the pre- | 


siding judge, 

That court meets twice a year at Muscogee, in the Creek Nation. It 
has held two sessions and was the first court under United States au- 
thority ever held, as I understand it, in any of these nations known as 
the five civilized tribes. It might be said to have been an experiment 
under the treaty stipulations. The testimony before the committee, 
and without contradiction, Mr. Chairman, was to the effect that the 
Operation of this court has not only been salutary, but cordially ap- 
proved by the Indians themselves. 

One of the most intelligent men before this committee was General 

Porter, one of the best informed men, perhaps, upon questions 


The Seminole people are attached to the Chickasaw courts to be held 
at Purcell for the reason that they are most convenient to them. 

Mr. HARE. I would like to ask the gentleman from Iowa a que 
tion. 

Mr. STRUBLE. Certainly 

Mr. HARE. Were there not protests filed by the Indians against 
the establishment of these courts ” 

Mr. STRUBLE. I do not remember that there were; certainly not 
when I have been present; but I do remember that we had petitions 
sent to us—numerous petitions—assenting to and requesting them, 
| and I will repeat what I have said, that so far as I now remember there 
has not been a dissenting voice. It is proper to say, however, that I 
was for about two weeks detained from the committee sessions by il! 
ness, and so was not present at quite all the hearing 

Now, the position of the committee is, in view of the fact that there 
are thousands of white people in this Indian Territory (I mean within 

the five civilized tribes), the number being about 35,000 people, ref 
ugees from the States, as well as other and more reputable classes, in 
view of the fact that there are multiplying day by day controversies, 
not only between the whites themselves, but also between whites and 
the Indians so called, and from the further fact that the expenses at 
tending the administration of the United States laws from the various 
courts, to wit, Fort Smith, Paris, and Wichita, are very great—the com- 
e, while permitting nearly the same jurisdiction to 


mittee deemed it wi 
eral courts just named, that C should pro 





remain with these se 
vide such laws and give such jurisdiction to courts as are necessar 
for the administration of justice between the whites and members of 
the Indian nations or any one of them. 

There is another point in my mind respecting the establishment of 


these courts. I hold the view that it is very desirable to so ipe the 
| legislation of Congress as will not break down any t1 ing be 
| tween the Government and the tribes. Events tend strongly in the 
| direction of uniting these people in one State, to be admitted into th 
| Union atan early day. |! believe the a nt of these courts 
| and their administration by able and considerate judges and officers will 
| have tre effect to increase the pect on the part those people fo: 


| the United States and their statutes, as well as their judicial officers 
and I think that this will lead in the direction of the removal of what 
ever objection may sti!! remain in the Indian mir 

State com d of all that Territory and to be admitted a 
day into the Union. 


2d to the idea of one 


no distant 
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In my judgment this should be the ultimate settlement of the In- 
dian problem as now existing in this Territory; and, while we may not 
by acts of force or inconsiderate violations of treaties compel these In- 
dians, nearly all of whom are white and of a high order of intelligence, 
to submit tw such a policy, Congress is clearly justified in so shaping 
events there as that by natural and orderly movements all classes— 
Indians, treedmen, and whites—may soon see it to their best interests 
to have the Indian tribes as such dissolved and all inhabitants of the 
Territory merged in our common American citizenship. 


Invalid and Service Pensions— Pensions are for the Disabled, the 
infirm, and the Needy; not for the Strong, the 
Able-bodied, and the Independent. 


REMARKS 


BYRON M. CUTCHEON, 


MICHIGAN, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 18, 1890, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. «.7160) making appropriations for the payment of invalid and 
other pensions of the United States for the fiscal year ending June 3), 1891, and 
for other purposes 


Mr. CUTCHEON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: We have under consideration a bill which carries 
inas ingle uppropriation almost a hundred million of dollars, or, to be 
exact, $98,427,461. Wedevote to this measure but a few hours of the 
time of this House. Ina little while we shall be called to vote upon 
it, 
character have been considered, we shall all vote in favor of the meas- 
ure, 

The pensions of our disabled soldiers, their widows, orphans, and 
other dependents, are a sacred trust, and are so held in the minds and 
hearts of the American people. I do not fear to trust the members of 
this House, on the one side or on the other, when it comes to voting 
the annual appropriation to pay the pensions of those who are actually | 
disabled, 
tion that engages our attention, a question which has involved in it 
more money and more of seatiment than any question upon which we 
are called to decide or to act. 

In the brief space allowed me I wish to call the attention of the 
House, nut so much to the bill before us, or to any of the questions 
which have been discussed here to-day, as te some aspects of the pen- 
sion question which must come before us in the near future. There 
are before the Committee on Invalid Pensions various propositions un- 
der consideration. I am advised that there are belore that committee 
more than two hundred general pension bills, looking to legislation tor 
large classes of pensioners, propositions for universal service pensions, 
propositions for dependent pensions, propositions for per diem pensions, 
for pensions for prisoners of war, to increase the rates of dependent pen- 


HON. 


or 


IN THE 


sions, to repeal the arrears limitation, and many others too numerous | 


toenumerate. In addition to these, there are also betore that commit- 
tee, as 1 understand, more than three thousand private pension bills, 
granting disability and other pensions to individuals who have been 
unable to procure them through the regular channel of the Pension 
Office. There is also pending in the Senate, at the other end of the 
Capito], what is known as the dependent pension bill, which, as I learn 
from the RecorD, it is claimed will place one hundred thousand addi- 
tional names upon the pension-roll, at an annual cost of about $36,- 
000,000. A few days since we passed a pension deficiency bill, for the 
deficiencies of the current year, amounting to $21,500,000, 


In addition to all these there are one or more propositions pend- 


ing to fix 

AN AGE DISABILITY LIMIT, 
on arrival at which those who have rendered honorable service of not 
less than ninety days, and who have been honorably discharged and 
having no other means than their own labor are unable to support them- 
selves, shall be placed upon the pension-roll at a uniform rate of $8 per 
month. 

Mr. Chairman, at an early day of this session I had the honor to in- 
troduce a billof this character in which, after providing for al! actually 
disabled soldiers of the Republic who have no other means of support 
than their own labor, there was also a provision that when any such 
soldier should arrive at the age of sixty-two years it should be presumed 
that he was so tar disab!ed tur self-support that the Republic should 
come to his assistance and place him upon the pension-roll at a uniform 
rate of $8 permonth. ‘This, as to those soldiers sixty-two years of age 
and upward, would bea service pension. It also provides for all wid- 
ows of such soldier’. I have seen some criticisms of this proposed 
measure in the public press and have received numerous letters in re- 
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and I suppose that to-day, as on former uccasions when bills of this | 


I believe that to-day the pension question is the largest ques- | 





lation to the same, the burden of which is that but few of the old «,) 

diers will live to enjoy the benesit of the measure; and it is to +} 

question of an age limit, on arrival at which the honorably disch arged 

soldiers shall be entitled to a pension without proof of disabili;, 

| curred either inor outof theservice, that I now desire to dives mn elf 

This was with me , 
NOT A NEW MEASURE, 


Four years .ago, when the bill was pending to pension soldiers of the 





Mexican war, I introduced a measure of this kind, in which soldiers of 
the Mexican war and soldiers of the war for the preservation of the 
Union were placed upon the same footing, a bill in which, after pro. 


viding for all who had actually become disabled in the service jn th, 
line of duty and alter providing pensions for all who should be now dis. 
abled for sel! support, without inquiring whether the disa}ilii ’ 
) contracted in he service and in line of duty or not, if they had no other 
means of sunsistence than their own labor, it was provided that a}| xo). 
diers, both of the Mexican war and of the war for the Union, on arriviy g 
at the age of sixty-two yearsshould have the benefit of the presumption 
that they were so far disabled that the country would no ponger r call 
upon them to struggle along under such infirmities or go to the 
house, but that this great nation would, to use a common emees nN. 
‘‘chip in’’ and help the old boys along during the remainder of 1} 
lives to the amount of $8 a month. 
This bill at the time of its introduction was considered extremely 
| liberal. In fact, the chief objection to it was that it was too libera) ang 
| 





INTRODUCED THE PRIXCIPLE OF A SERVICE PENSION, 


I again introduced substantially this same bill two years ago in the 
Fittieth Congress, but it was stili regarded as too liberal a bill to be favor. 
| ably coneidered. At that time the House was under the contro! o: 
| Democratic friends, and they reported no bill containing any pr: 
| for a service pension, nor did they permit any bill having a provision 
| for dependent pension to be considered by the House. 
| 
| 


The depe: sent 
pension bill passed the Senate and was sent to the House, but it 


wee 
never permitted to be considered or passed here. 

The Mexican pension bill con‘aining this provision passed and be- 
came a law, and to-day every man who served in Mexico or on the 


coast or frontiers thereof or en route thereto for sixty days, although 
| he may never have seen Mexico aed although he may never have passed 

the frontiers, is placed upon the pension-roll, if sixty-two years of age, 
at the rate of $8 per month, while if under the age of sixty-two youn 
he is required to prove hisdisability. But my bill containing the same 
| provision for soldiers of the late war did not pass, and I have intro- 


| duced it in each Congresssince. The same age limit of sixty-two y: 


i 
| 


ars 

| hi as alsu been established in connection with the law providing for the 

| retirement of officers of the regular Army. Whenever an officer o/ 1 
military establishment arrives at the age of sixty-two years, whether 

| disabled or not, whether in good health or not, whether having amp! 
means or not, he is entitled to be retired upon three-quarters of his 
full pay for the remainder of his life. This age limit Raving been 
thus established, I have proposed to apply it to the veterans of thc late 

| war, and to provide that as fast as they should arrive at the aze of 

8 sixty-two years they should, in succession, go upon the pension :-roll 
until all the survivors in turn, as they arrive at the period of life when 

| infirmities of age would prevent their gaining a livelihood, shou 

ceive and enjoy the bounty of the Government. 

| ‘To test the truth of the objection that but comparatively few of the 

| veterans would receive the benefit of this legislation and having « de- 

| sire to know something definite of what would be the effect of this 
legislation should it become a law, I referred this bill to the War De- 
partment in order to secure 

THE BEST OBTAINABLE ESTIMATES: 


| first, in regard to the number of survivors of the late war; second|y, tlie 
| number that have already passed the aye of sixty-two years and would 
| now be entitled to go upon the pension-roll; and, thirdly, the nuimbe: 
that would become sixty-two years of age in each year until they siiould 
| all have arrived at that age. 
Mr. Chairman, I have in my hand the tables prepared by the gentic- 
man who is probably the b st expert on the subject to-day conne ted 
| with the Government. I refer to Dr. F. E. Ainsworth, who is at the 
head of the pension record division of the War Department and who 
has made a careful study of this subject and who has worked out 1iore 
carefully these results than has ever been before attempted. | *!aii 
print Dr, Ainsworth’s tables, together with his explanation of tlh: 
ner of arriving at his conclusions, as a part of these remarks, not 011\/ 
for the information of the House, but for the information of the «oun- 
try as well, for I consider them the most reliable and the most 
able that have ever been published. They have been prepared wit! 

the greatest elaboration and scientific care. and, I believe, may be re! ied 
upon as correct as nearly as human skill and science can make them. 
The following are Dr. Ainsworth’s memorandum and tables: 


MEMORANDUM RELATIVE TO THE PROBABLE NUMBER AND AGES OF THE 4! ') 
AND NAVY SURVIVORS OF THE WAR OF THE REBELLION. 


Tt shon!d bestated - advance that any estimate of the number and ages 0 
surviving veterans of the war can not be more than approximatel 
the reason that the data on which to base such an estimate are de 
rtant particulars. namely: First, the actual number of individu: ais in 
never been officially datcreinad and, second, the numbers of me 
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( different ages upon entry into service or for any given period of the war | 
fave never been ascertained. Nor can the missing data be supplied without a 
Lhorious search of the many thousands of original ro/!s and other records filed 
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TABLE No. 1.—Showing the probable number, on June 30, 1890, of the survivors « 


the war of the rebe lion (excluding deserters), the number who will be sixty-two years 
of age or over on that date ; also, the number who will attain staty-two years afle 








in the War and Navy Departments, a work which would require years for its | 1590, with the year in which they will reach that age 
jelion. > ‘ vivora 
peer if the exact number and ages of the survivors at the close of the | I ne of survivor cid 
war were known, the problem of determining the number now living and the ' In 1990. sixty-two years of » 2S, 471 
: . : —- 5SYO, Sl -(wo years of age or ove . : ; 149, 531 
probable duration of life for each group of ages would still be involved in 
difficulty, for no life table has ever been constructed which is applicabletosuch | WILL LIVE TO BE SIXTY-TWO YEARS OLD 
a class of lives as that furnished by the veteransof the late war. While it isthe | 
generally accepted opinion that the expectation of life of men of this class is 
jess than thatof men of the same ages who have never been exposed to the In year Number In jy Number 
shock of battle and the hardships and privations of field, camp, and prison, on 
the other hand ithas been very ingeniously urged that,by the operation ofthe law | 
of the survival of the fittest, the reverse is aciuaily the case, for the reason & At | 1990 ooo... cccccececcesccsecneenseceeees 20. 817 || 1901 62. 414 
the individuals of little endurance and tenacity of life, whose early death ma- | 1692 0000. cenues i iat 22° 692 || 1902 ae = 799 
terially shortens the average of life among civilians, have long since been | 1993 ooo. ceccceccesseeeee | 26. 991 || 1903.............. : — 8) 234 
eliminated from the class to which the veterans belong, having succumbed | jgg4_..... ree ras 7 480 | 194... en 00 722 
either to the hardships and dangers of war or their subsequent results. Thus, ; 1995 000... 30.530 || 1905 ee eh a 106, 043 
it is claimed, the survivors have become a selected class whose average dura- | 1996 ............. 34. 073 || 1906....... ae 97. 836 
tion of life is likely to be greater than that of an equal number of non-veterans | }g97 | f= $8,208 |] 1907.....c...c--0o0s0csces.. ee 4 747 
of the same ages who have not been subjected to this weeding-out process. ee ee = aT 
It will be readily seen, then, that the problem presented is incapable of any- | jagg 0 ‘ss 48 611 || 1909... : a aon 
thing like an exact solution and that the results obtained can be nothing more | 1900 _ eo eke a aa 55. 042 : ere 
than approximations. But it is also evident thatan approximation which is | Ee ae ey ee eet . : 
reached after a careful study of all the data available, meager though they are, 
is of much greater utility than the loose estimates and wild guesses which have |)... wo 9 — show } habl ; P 
heretofore current in discussions of this question. Moreover, it is be- ‘Reiiien ianthedinn aoe oe peeeeeeeaeee euuiner ef suauteern of Olt wx aaa 
lieved that sufficient information is at hand to enable a calculation to be made | (7° "7°"" (excluding deserters) on June 30 of each year from 1890 to | 909, i) 
which can not be very far from correct and which may be safely used for all | and at the close of each quinquennial period thereafter until none shall rema 
practical purposes, : ee 
In all the calculations embodied in this memorandum, a recent life table Wine e . Wes “ia 
American male) has been used in determining the probable duration of life for | —_ mEvivers ont —reewee 


each group of ages. The results obtained must be considered to be maximum | 
figures, if it is believed that the expectation of life of the veterans of the war is | 
less than that of non-veterans of thesameages. Ifthe reverse is held to be true, 
as suggested above, then the figures given must be accepted as minimum in al) 
cases, As between these two opposite opinions, in support of each of which | 
there is much to be said, it is perhaps not unreasonable to assume that the mean 
is more nearly correct than either, and that the probable average duration of life 
is about the same fur the veterans as for non-veterans. If this be held,then | 
the figures given must be considered to be nearly correct. 

Subject to the pone remarks and to be considered only in connection 
with them, the following is submitted: 

ARMY, 

As shown by the latest official statement, the number of men furnished by 
the different States and Territories during the war, under call from the Presi- | 
dent, was 2,778,304. Deducting from this the number of seamen and marines, 
105,968, leaves a total of 2,672,341 credited to the Army. | 

No official compilation has ever been made of the total number of re-enlist- | 
ments in the Army,but various estimates have been made by different authori- 
ties ranging from 370,000 to 716,787. The mean between these two numbers, 
543,398, is belleved to be a fair ee of the actualnumber. Deducting | 
this from the total eredited to the Army leaves 2,123,948 as the number of indi- 
vidual soldiers serving in the war. 

The number of deaths tor the Army is 359,528, and the number of actual de- 
serters at large at the close of the war (making due allowance for those incor- | 
rectly reported as deserters) has been estimated at 117,247. Deducting the deaths 
and deserters leaves 1,652,173 as the probable number of individual! soldiers wi 
were alive at termination of service and were not sleserters. 


NAVY. 


The total number of men credited to the several States as having been fur- 
nished to the Navy and Marine Corps during the war wa; 105,963. This figure 
is taken asthe toni of calculation, and not the number of enlistments as reported 
by the Navy Department, which is believed to include a larg: number of trans- 
ve Sa the Army, and these have already been counted in the Army esti- 
mina 6 

No data are at hand from which to estimate the number of re-enlistmenis, | 
but, assuming that their proportion was the same as in the Army, the total | 
number of individuals in service was 84,417, No information has been obtained 
as to the actual number of desertions, but again assuming that the Army pro- 
portion is sppietste the number would be 4,649. The deaths, as reported by 
the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, numbered 4,588, Deducting the deatlis 
and desertions leaves 75,180 as the probable number of seamen and marines who 
were alive at the termination of service and were not deserters. 


ARMY AND NAVY. 


Combining the foregoing estimates, it appears that the total number of in- 
dividuals in the military and naval service during the war was 2,213,365, and of 
these 1,727,353 were alive at the termination of service (deserters excluded). 

As in the case of re-enlistments, no official compilation has been made of the 
ages of the men in service at any period of the war. From statistics of the ages 
at enlistinent of about 1,000,000 soldiers, collected by the United States Sanitary 
Commission, Dr. B. A. Gould. actuary of the commission, formed estimates of 
the number of men in each year of age. In the absence of better information 
and assuming the ages of soldiers, seamen, and marines were relatively the 
same, the tables published ‘S Dr. Gould have been taken as the basis for calcu- 


‘ating the appended table (No. 1), which shows the probable number of men 
who will arrive at the of sixty-two years, or over, on June 30, 1890, and of the 
probable number that will attain the age of sixty-two in each succeeding year, 
vntil practically all shall have passed that age. 

Tabie No. 2 shows the ble total number of survivors ‘excluding de- 
eee on June 30 of year from 1890 to 1909, inclusive, and at the close of 
cach quinquenntial period from 1910 until none shall remain. 


an. number of invalid pensioners re on the rolls June 30, 1889 is 6,- | 
per of Gane 150 are rated at less than $8 per month and 205,195 at $8 or more 


ration ng, by the methods previously explained, the ages and 
— on, those on the pension-list in June, 1889, itis estimated that 
will be of the on the rolls at the date stated, and rated at $8 per month, or over, 
from the t gated sixty-two years, or over, in June, 1890. Deducting these 
126,087 as the protetie wassinty-twe years of age, or over, in 1890 (149,531), leaves 
the mens © number of such survivors in 1890 who are either not on 
Makin = or are pensioned at less than $8 per month. 
or over ea for each succeeding year for those pensioned at $8 
table (No.3) ane obtained. age of sixty-two, the results given in the appended 


No. 4 shows the probable total number of rivor ixty 
pensionable survivors at sixty- 
Hebd ny CI age or over who are not now on the pension-rolls or are rated at 

ileal! et tonth, on June 30 of each year from 189) to 1909 inclusive, when 
pract ¥ all will have become sixty-two, and at the end of each quinquen- 


nial period thereafter until none shall remain. 
F.C, AINSWORTH, 


War Derartmenxr, February 5 1900. Assistant Surgeon United States Army. 








1890 ., 1, 285, 471 858, 002 
1891 ..... pabiuilabei -| 1,261,232 #20, 687 
1882 .....0. , 236, 076 782, 722 
8¥3 1, 209, 968 744. 196 

DSN Sissarneckmensind seseeee] 1, 182, 889 705, 197 
Pe tehcvanidedincheushoceuionsees | 3,154,810 |) ; 665, 832 
i cieciseeunatinas asepuentneds | BP Ee ccientnenarantweces« seautid ‘ i) 
I alii naar eesantatiheeadl a Te Et actnceres cundinemocsce 129, 727 
iiss ccaspetecbucuiddiopeeanidential * MEET Ur EE sies 251,727 
1899 ..... waeee] 1,082, 418 || 1925.. 116, 073 

; 1900 sicisousnvndsil 999, 339 || 1930. ‘ sites coal 57, O33 
| 1901 nsadiaied ciatnaenennenl EE IE SR cccsencchacininannais sotincutinie 6, 296 
OU venice al 930,380 || 1940............ Tobias a 340 
1903 894,585 | 1945....... ; + 0 





TALLe No, 3.—Showing the probable number, June W, 1890, of the pensionable sur- 
vivors of the war of the rebellion who are either not pensioned or are rated at less 
than $8 per month; the number who will be sixty-two years of age or over on that 
date; also, the number who will attain sixty-two years after 1990, with the 
which they will reach that age. 


PROBABLE NUMBER OF SURVIVORS IN 1890. 






iixcluding pensioners at $8 or over. os nonduniaet 83, 934 
Excluding pensioners at $8 or over, at sixty-two years of age or over 126, O87 
WILL LIVE TO BE SIXTY-TWO YEARS OLD 

in year Number. In year Numbei 
—eeeeEe jaedeecnal BEES Fh Biihese- cncoscescscceasbintncaseneccee 52, 628 
eiiciecepatanesvceseennenspengssistan saves } 19, 135 || 190B..........000-- 
1893 CREAT Ee 
18% 23,171 || 1904......00.0cccee 
1805 FB FEB BBB rc rccecccccesecse 
1896... wie “ 24,73 BIO. .ccocccoscsescess 
I cai snctatetenrs ied sosecses| 2, 214 |} 1907..... ‘ 
TIED ihtcvacvksinina-coectededbedsscsyeedhinen 36, 279 || 1908 .......ccccrsccseves 
i aint idhaliienssinctweseh.*- GORD e IaO 
1900 | 46,413 


“| 


TaBLye No. 4.—Showing the probable total number of pensionable survivors at sixty 
two years of age or over who are not new on the pension-rolls or are rated at less 
than $3 per month, on June 30 of each year from 1890 fo 1909, inclusive, when prac 
tically all will have become sirly-two, and at the end of each quingennial period 
thereafter until none shall remain. 


Year. Survivors. Year. 


| Survivore 


126, 087 || 1994... cove evsece 497, 205 
137,900 || 1L9UB........+. seeeeee exeseceee 561, 248 





150,584 || 1906.. . | 615, 360 
164, 344 || 1907 maccotnnnecsveniil 621, 868 
179, 457 || 1998 } 303, 925 
196, 230 || 1909 561, 442 
215, 001 || 1910.. 528, 050 
236,418 || 1915... x5 


32 





BO, BI FBO ance cncecens sovcsceees 
287, 660 || 1925 




















BID, OGB i 1DBD....neseesceeceveee secwonee $1, 22 

355, 067 indian tes ‘ combi 5.309 

396,319 | 1940...... “ 287 

443, 484 1) 19K... crccccccersecereccecrescoscvsoes 0 
TABLE No. 5—Summary. 

Total number of men furnished during the war (credits 2. 778, 304 
ET cdececness: sovemenees sotcntal evereee 2, 672, 341 
ee 105, 963 

Estimated total number of re-enlistments.. 564, 939 
Fay ALIN -.ecccccceesccsecenersssrensesenoesnsensccsnenscnsanssssenesens 543, a6 3 
In Navy... 21, 546 

Estimated total number of desertions 121 896 
BO AFI oe. 00000.00ccscesscerseseeneeee siindsebilinticccuins sence Seteeee 
RCE TRE cvccsensssecceevceces sevevevccvecctsorevevcespecscoseo sce d 4,049 
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TauLEe No, 5—Summary—Continued. 





CO fe 364, 116 
In AFM y...<.+0+ on 358, 528 
In Navy epaceauecocqstapraneneipapepavensvevounpenaenguumnenmnins 4, 588 
Estimated total number of individuals in servic evcove, Dy Bay O8 
In Arm nies editpencaderh widitinetnenmnitenienendieen ae 
In Nav —_ socosupraseunevemensepennesnnaanappetnasnees a4, 417 
Estimated totals iber o rvivors at termination of service (desert- 
ers ex« le censuse seapauspescqanenpensunsshtepasanersasenatneben ef A 
In Army ; scnquonscuatumnesesanenmetepeuinesapen siceeeeneiaes Gg Ce aoe 
In Navy . vcamve eo gneswececeeses ; ° 75, 180 
FPatimated iota! : ser of pensionable survivors June 30, 1890..... . 1,255, 471 
Less pensioners at over per month iguieieielibe oneal : soeeee 1,083, 904 
Estimated total num of pensionable survivors sixty-two years of 
age or over June . } 149,531 
ess pensioners at $8 or over per month _ 126, 087 
Mr. Chairman, it is impossible for me in the time allotted to me to 
analyze these various tables. Each one can examine and analyze them 
for himself. Nor can I in the time allowed state fully how these fig- | 
ures are arrived at; but, as stated by Dr. Ainsworth, they are based 


upon the actual statistics of a million seldiers of the war. 
as orrect a I 


They are 
nathematics can make them, and I venture tosay that the 
ill be a surprise to most, as they certainly were to me. 
First, as to the 

NUMBER OF 


! y 
conc i uUsions 


SULVIVORS OF THE SOLDIERS OF THE WAR. 

t appears according to this statement that on the 30th of June next 
there will be still surviving of the soldiers of the war of the rebellion, 
including in the statement the Navy and Marine Corps, 1,285,471. 
There will be still surviving on the 30th of June, 1900, 999,339, or, 
stated in other words, at the dawn of the twentieth century there will 


be more than a million soldiers of the war still surviving. In 1910 


the number of survivors will be 626,231; in 1920, 251,727, or in thirty | 


years from this time there will still be more than a quarter of a mill- 
ion survivors. In 1930 this number will be reduced to 37,000, and in 
1945 there will probably be living less than a single hundred. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. These are only the soldiers ? 

Mr. CUTCHEON,. These are the survivorsof the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. 
mate of the surviving widows? 

Mr. CUTCHEON. No; simply the survivors of the Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. That would carry itto a longer 
period, 

Mr, CUTCHEON. Certainly. Asto the number who will probably 
become sixty-two years of age from time to time the figures are given 
for each and every year, as will be seen by looking at the table. In 
1905, fifteen years from now, the number will 

REACH THE MAXIMUM AT 106,045 
in that year, and from that time it will fall off rapidly. Those who will 
become sixty-two vears of age in 1905 represent the men who enlisted 
at twenty years of age, and in 1910 the last one of the survivors will 
have passed sixty-two years of age. 

A Member. What is the number now? 

Mr. CUTCHEON. The numberon the 30th day of June next, 1890, 
will be 149,532. So that it seems, Mr. Chairman, that this sixty-two- 
year bill, as it is called, would place 149,532, less the namber already 
on the rolls who have passed sixty-two years of age, or about 126,000 
additional names, upon the pension-roll at once. The number forthe 
year 1891 would be about 20,000, and would steadily increase each year 
until 1905, when, as before stated, it would reach the maximum at 
106,043. 

Mr. Chairman, we are seeking for some measure that would at once 
be just and generous and at the same time be within the financial 
possibilities of the Government. It has seemed to me that this pro- 
posed measure would meet all the requirements of the case. It is just 
because it treats all alike. It does not treat the young and able-bodied 
a8 liberally as it does the old and infirm, and it ought not to. It does 
not put the young men of forty or forty-five, in the comparative strength 
and vigor of manhood, upon the pension-roll at the same time that it 
does the old men of seventy, bowed with all the infirmities and weak- 
nesses of age, and it ought not te. But it treats all with absolute 
equality andequity. It says toevery soldier of the Union, ‘‘ when you 
reach the same period of life, the same condition of infirmity and weak- 
ness, the same wants, incident to old age, then you shall become the 
wards of the Republic—each in his turn, each at the same age, each 
under the same conditions and the same disabilities.’’ 

About 

149,000 WOULD START UPON THIS PROCESSION THE FIRST YEAR, 
and from 20,000 to 100,000 would enter it each year for the next fifteen 
years. The average age of the soldiers of the late war is now between 
fifty-one and fifty-two years. In alittle more than ten years the aver- 
age age will be sixty-two, the limit fixed by the bill. How does this 


It does not include any esti- 


compare with the age at which service pensions have been ted to 
the soldiers of the Republic in other wars? The war of the Revolution 


closed in 1783, although the last serious fighting in that war oeeurred 
in 1781. The first general service-pension bill for soldiers of the Revo- 
lutionary war was passed in 1828, or forty-five years after the close of 
that war. The average age of the soldiers of the Revolutionary war 
at its close was about twenty-eight years, asthat war continued seven 


years. In 1828, when their service pension was granted, the «, : D 
age of the soldiers of that war was between seventy-three and < 5 t) 
four years. 





battle of New Orleans was foughton January 8, 1815. 
pension to the soldiers of the war of 1812 was granted in 147! 
seven years after the close of that war. 
diers of the war of 1812 at the close of that war was twenty-six 
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The war of 1812 closed by the treaty of Ghent in 1814, althouc} 
The first 


The average age of t! 


| The average age of the soldiers of that war when their first servic. », 
| sion was granted was eighty-three years. 


| 


| 


} 


| 


The war with Mexico closed in 1848. The sixty-two-yea: 
pension, the same as this act, was granted to the soldiers of + 
in 1888, or forty years after the close of the war. The average q; 
the soldiers of the Mexican war at its close, as nearly as can | 
mated, was twenty-six years. The average age of the soldiers 
Mexiean war when their “‘ sixty-two-year bill ’’ was passed 
six years. No general service pension has yet been granted t > ihe so) 
diers of that war, forty-two years after the close of the war. 
these three wars together, the Revolutionary war, the war of 1512 
the Mexican war, and the first service-pension bills for the so! 
those wars were passed at an average period of forty-seven years af; 
the close of those wars, respectively. Taking the average ay: 


| soldiers of these three wars when their service pensions were 


|} many of the leading business men of the cormmunity. 


seventy-three, eighty-three, and sixty-six years, and 

THE AVERAGE AGE OF THE SOLDIERS 
of these three wars when their first service-pension bill was passe: 
seventy-five years. In contrast with this we are now but twenty-{ou; 
years from the close of the war of the rebellion, and the averaye age 
the soldiers of that war is only between fifty-one and fifty-two year: 
a difference of twenty-two years in the average length of time from the 


| close of the war and a difference of twenty-two years in the average age 


ofthemen. Isubmit, therefore, to the candid and reasonable jud 
of my comrades in arms that they should not yet be impatien 
passage of a general service bill. 

But there is another consideration that should not be forgotten, a 
that is that there is less need of a general service pension now thar 
after any of our former wars. There is more general comfort and com 
petence than ever before. In my own Grand Army post, at home, a: 
There ar 
among them lawyers, physicians, merchants, capitalists, Jumbermen 
machinists, farmers, real-estate owners and operators, municipal! and 
and county officers. 

In fact, I seriously doubt if an equal numberof men can be found 
the community, except by careful selection, that would embrace 
ter average of wealth and comfort in my city than the members of th: 
Grand Army post. They are honored and respected by all men, a 
there is no finer body of men or more patriotic. They are men wh 
went into the Army, not for money, but from patriotism. 
them were disabled in the service by wounds or disease. Most of suc! 
have disability pensions, and many of them who have not have claim 
pending. I know of some of the most gallant of them, some as bray. 
as any, some who have suffered as much as any, who have never eve 
claimed the pensions undoubtedly duethem. What is true of my ow 
post I believe to be true of most of the posts of the district whi 
have the honor to represent. They, as a class, are 

A BODY OF PATRIOTIC MEN 
who do not intend to ask anything that is unreasonable, but s 
whom—perhaps through the influence of the newspapers specially | 
voted to the urging of a general service pension and the constant r 
eration of their claims by orators whe have no responsibility for te ap 
propriation of the money and who think more of the applause o! |! 
moment than of the wisdom of the policy they advocate, or 0! 
effect upon the Government, or upon the men most concerned—bhave «9 
te believe it not only feasible, but also their immediate due, thai eve’) 
man who served in the late war should be at once pensioned there'or. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I believe that there are no better friends 0! th 
soldiers than the men who served with them and are now members ‘ 
this House, nor any who are more anxious to do the fullest and 
complete justice to the men whe took up arms for the preservsition © 
national life. I am well aware of the temerity of my position \ 
say that I do not think that the time has yet come for 

A GENERAL OB UNIVERSAL SERVICE PENSION 
except on arrival at a fixed age, be it sixty-two years or a less ag 
position has never been otherwise. Up to the time when I entere! (°° 
gress and for years after it, no considerable body of the Grand A™) 
and more particularly no national encampment, had ever declare! 
favor of such a service pension. In fact, it had, on the contrary, 2£°" 
and again declared against it. Having myself given three years 0! © 
life to the service in every capacity from a lieutenant to the commanc¢ 
of a brigade; having myse!f suffered wounds, for which I have 0°\ 
asked pension or other consideration, but which I hold as badges 
honor in the service of my country; baving devoted a very large ©»'" 
of my life for the past seven years to the service of the soldiers 0! ™) 
district and of the country; having voted in this House for every )*"- 
sion measure, large or small, that has come before it for the bene!!! °' 
the disabled and of the needy and of the dependent widows, orphans, 
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= — _— Te cmeemmnee animate ee a ee ee — = a a —E - — 
LVeran, mothers, and sisters, having myself, together with others, introduced | of veterans are in fa‘ f pension men who saw 1 ice at thi 
eee the bill for the increase of the pension of widows, and for the widows’ | front, who incurred no danger, | 1 the rolls fora 
ity. arrears, for the increase ol the pensions ot those who had lost a limb in | period of ninety day 
UL the the service, and, in short, having supported every bill that has been Fifth. The proposed Grand Army ilthough 
. pefore this House in the interest of our veterans, whether for pension, | called a ‘‘ per diem 1? j ta pe nnose. ex- 
71. Gifte. or pay, or bounty, I trust that I may speak with frankness and candor, | cept as to the exc 
2 without misconstruction or misunderstanding of my motive in regard | Grand Army ‘“‘ per diem pen 7s 
to this measure, and without the charge that I am disloyal to the in- | pension committee of th 
Vice ne jerests of my comrades. — Seetion 1 provides as folloy 
i The sixty-two-year bill introduced by me was, so far as I am aware, Theat the Secretary of Int : es 
i ae the first ser’ »-pension bill introduced in this House. AsI have al- | o the pension-roll of the United Sta , listed 
that ready said, 1t was then 1 nited Btat cous aoe tt _ ‘i id at 
re 9 THE MOST LIBERAL PENSION BILL of March, 1866, and ne I j 
a be est that had ever been considered by.the House. Ladhere toitandsupport | Py ee ort ofthe oe moe 
Ts of the it now for the reasun that | believe it to be the most liberal bill that a os 
rty possi bly become law at this session of Congress and because I desire to eer 
he so] see a more liberal measure than any that is now upon the statute-book |... es as ofl jae eran 
Dakin, reported and passed ; and the ‘act that the Committee on Invalid Pensio . e United State ae r . 
S12, and has within a few days decided to report a bill which embodies this sixty- | Service so rend was less than eight | 
diers ; two-year service-pensio: fenture, and which, as I understand, is to be Smo 2a0e Denn Seaennes Me these : 
iTS afte made the leading featu-e o! pension legislation in this Congress, as- | to any pension grant i foe disabililer andlor & 
th sores me that the judgment of that committee, whose loyalty to the t will } a 
granted soldier can net possibly be questioned, agrees with my own views. | ,.,, vill be en SER, Se. TR, Some . , 
This is not a new position with myself. In a speech which I had the | oS ee oe eee ee ence eee tes an deserna f 
, ain i . 9 . . | of his life to every officer and man who served at j 
honor to deliver in this House on the 12th day of July, 1888, on the}. iy venting 9 Spagetti my ; atts at te tenia te She? 
pension question I took the same position that I do to-day, that a gen- pop a et ay Saree Se Boe © oerwee ee Khe Henk in Bie Sh, 
ex" eral serviee-pension bill ought to wait until we have taken care of the | 2"° ahi bu eee eee eee eee re ae _ 
disabled and of the dependent and of those unfortunates upon whom | ;" “’* ub rep gp, and who may have passed th ee 
. hard-fought battles and endured all the hardships and privations of the 





the solemn shadow of the poor-house and the hospital has already 











'O Years e : 1 ampaign. This is inequality, anc 
: a fallen. The strong and the able-bodied and the well-to-do ought not Se re aN 

om the r : INEQUALITY 
. en to crowd to the front and push away from the doors of the Pension ee 
Tage aoe - . ‘ : trey ' »4 . > arpnre } +} . 14} eaftadd > . nis . 
li Office their weaker and less fortunate brethren. In that speech which | [lie gallant veterans of a score of battles and the dratted man of ninety 
dgment ; ° . ae cervice are niaced 1 ' he eaame f{ ting I ay aal ¢¢ » vet 
rae was cireulated by thousands throughout my own district and by hun- | days’ service are plaeed upon the same footing, 1 appeal to the old v« 

for the * » 4 - . , a } her dical mt ¢ vw } > hi ' ‘ > 

or th dreds of thousands throughout the country through the agency of th erans, whether disabled or not, to say whether this is justice. 
= Congressional committee, I used the following language: \gain, the pal ionaire and tl € poor man who has noting but bi 
€u, a AGE DISABILITY. hands with which to gain a livelibood are put upon an equality. Lhe 
Se thal Andit may be well considered whether, as the weakness and infirmities o 1 who has ample means and has no need whatever for the bount } 
a ee age come to these men, an age limit may not be established, upon arrival at | Of the Governmentreceives the same consideration as the Iman Who has 
yme, ar which the proof of any othe: disability may be dispensed with. Let that age | no resource but his daily labor. No difference is recognized between 
ere ar be, say, sixty-two years, as in the Mexican pension bill, and let the amount of . . ale, Mall and the deere la. ‘ Pe 

the pension be made the same as the pension paid to soldiers of the Mexican | the young man of forty or forty-two an¢ the « eer pit old man of sixty- 
erme a. war, $3 per month; then as they arrive at that age they would consecutively go | fiveor seventy who is feebly tottering ‘‘ over the hills tothe poor-house. 
pal and upon the jon-roll. The youngest of the soldiers of the war are now about { submit to my comrades that this is not equity and is not worthy o/ 

thirty-eight years of age; it will therefore be not less than twenty-four year ‘ nat Governt = t : 

=i before the last of them will reach the disability age. Meanwhile the older sol- | J&5t Government. es 2 : 
ound Ui diers will be passing away and vacating their places on the pension-roll as rap- | Sixth. Once more, this bill proposes pensions of at least $5 per month 
€ 2 bet idly as the younger ones come on, and the result will not be to largely increase | for all who served for ninety days at any time prior to March. 1866 


s of th: the amount required for pensions, but, on the contrary, it will, after afew years, 


rapidly diminish. I have introduced such a bill at this session but it has not | rhe service may have been rendered after the war was closed, aiter Lee 

















en, and yet been reported. Having thus provided for the disabled and the aged and | had surrendered, and after the rebel army had disbanded, and yet they 
en who those unfitted for self-support, I would say to my comrades who are disabled | yet $8 a month, precisely the same as the man who served the full 
fany neither by age nor disease, and who are fully capable of caring for themselves, | ~ os 3 oe 7: stad Dredivedl > aes 
oe let us noterowd to the front and get in the way of the crippled, the infirm, and | PC™!0¢ -s = hunered days. . 
of such the aged, and these upon whom the shadow of the poor-house has fallen; but | Seventh. The passage of the general service-pension bill does not di 
ipo P I I 
let us stand back until our less fortunate comrades have been provided for, aud | pense with any of the present work of the Pension Oilice, because it would 
when age or disease or infirmity overtakes us we shall receive the same benefits |») pnanee in anv recard the disability 1 aetta a 7 if hit 
asthey, I would advise my comrades to take as their motto, ‘‘One thing ata | “0% Change in any regard es Caley pes nor ee 
time, and that the most needed thing.” | expressly provides that the service pension shall be in addition thereto. 
—— . This is undoubtedly correct and ju 
Therefore, when my constituents, and especially my comrades of a Pix ss ta . 
‘ . . ‘y we i 
the Grand Army, voted to return me to this Congress by far the largest — se 
majority they had ever given me, they did it INDEFINITELY POSTPONE TH ATI 
| WITH THE FULL KNOWLEDGE AND UNDERSTANDING of the half million claims now pending in the Pension Office for invalid 
are of my views and sentiments in regard to this question. But, Mr. Chair- Wicow ,orphans,and theirdependents. ‘The Pension Office, with its vas 
ly man, I desire here and now to state some of the objections that appear ree of examiners, surgeons, and other , including examining surgeons, 
to me to @ universal or general service-pension bill. | amounting in all to more than 4,000 men, can not possibly keep up 
le ap . . : | wi ‘tev or soric n Tune 20. 128% . mherof original claim 
“: First. It is essentially unjust and unequal. It puts the old and the | With its present work. On June 30, 1889, the numberof original clair 
ei young, therich and the poor, the able-bodied and the wholly disabled | pending was 243,920. The number of claims for increase was 235,08 
co on an absolute level. | making a total of 479,008. At the present time this number has in- 
aren Second. It will pluce upon the pension-roll more than 100,000 men | creased to an even half million claims, so that, instead of diminish- 
ray who never saw a day’s service in the field, never saw a rebel or heard | 22, the number of pending claims is constantly upon the increase. | 
F oe a hostile shot. I refer to those who enlisted in the year 1865 and who | insert here a statement taken from the report of the Committee on In 
}of ti , nasil S wal Ianetane shawina the number o na nen » ie the Penstnn 
ae never reached the front before the close of hostilities, and those who | Valid Pensions, showing the number of clain ndio ws adgerbear se ye 
pea served as “home guerds”’ in the several States. I have heard it esti- | Office, both original and for increase, and showing t it the total ol 
- mated by very competent authority that this number who would be | ¢/@ims pending on June 30, 1897, was 374,354, and that the number 
pensioned by a general service-pension bill would reach even 200,000, | pending on June 30, 1889, was 479,008 nerease of more than 100 
Third. It is contrary to all precedent. It has not yet been as long | 900 ia two years 
an twenty-two years since the war of the rebellion as the average | Qriginal pension claims pending, filed, adiilter 
te when other service pensions have been granted, and there is the three years ending June 30, 1889 
, same difference in the average age of the surviving veterans. If pen- | 
1 Con Sioned at sixty-two they will sti!] be twelve years inside the average. 
Arm) Fourth. The majority of 
red 10 a THE VETERANS THEMSELVES NAVE NOT ASKED For IT. i k 
agai a about one-third of the survivors of the war belong to the (:rand | 
1 I : . 
of my of the Republic, and not until the last three years could even a | 
eae ro of that one-third be induced to indorse a general service pen- | Pent. sseeeee eeee a 768 a = 
evel s > > . y LOB 22-2005 ° esse 42 210, 58) 
a aaa It was first done at the St. Louis encampment of 1887, and it | teatelieaiinmanban --onted files oo ane on om 154500 
ae emo natural reaction from the feeling against the veto of the de- | Filed .........000000--- 72. 476 “5 3], 220 
_— pendent pension bil) in the Forty-ninth Congress. Again and again | Admitted........... creel . : Ot, 21 
of my prior to that time the attempt had been made to procure the indorse- | Anpusl value admitted aan iar 
, Nen- . . | Rejected. .........-..... . ieeun : = 11, 892 , 147 
f x toate — . of the service pension, but never could a ma- | Disposed of............. i ana 67, 086 71, 068 
es , Jority be secured inits favor. Itis not believed that to-day the majority es s 
nans, . 
































































































Inercase pension claims pending, filed, admitted, and rejected, and pensions 
restored during the three gears ending June 30, 1889. 








F Year cnding June 30— 


1887 1888, 1889, 
Pending 109, 095 180, 689 235, 088 
Filed . 107, 851 148, 276 163, 020 
Admitted ° 32, 107 45,716 71,080 
Annual value admitted #2, 912, 591 $2, 271, 445 $4, 229, 794 
Rejected .. 32, 342 SL, 115 37,532 
Disposed of a3 64, 449 76, 831 108, 612 
Pensioners restored ital 2. 707 2, 028 1,754 
Annual value of pensions restored £209, 042 $153, 565 $154, 087 
The question now is 
WHICH OUGHT TO RECEIVE THE FIRST CONSIDERATION ? 


the claims already pending, most of which are for disability pen- 
sions and for increase of disabilities from wounds, or a new general 
service-pension bill for the able-bodied, which comes under none of 
these heads. For my own part, my motto in this matter has always 
been ‘‘one thing at a time and the most needed thing first,’’ and, when 
we have disposed of the thing that is most needed, then we will be 
ready to take up and consider the next most necessary. 
Ninth. The last reason that I shall give why a general service-pen- 
sion bill ought not to pass at the present time is that the income ot the 
Government is not adequate to meet it, and the passage of such a bill 
would create an immediate deficiency and would compel either addi- 
' tional taxation or the contracting of a new national debt. Complaints 
come to us fron: all directions already of the burdens of taxation, and 
I fear that any increase in taxation at this time or an increase of the 
national debt for the purpose of paying universal service pensions would 
produce such a reaction against the whole system of pensions as might 
endanger pensions already granted. 
If we accept the tables of Dr. Ainsworth, above given, as correct as 
to the number of surviving soldiers, there would be 1,285,000 to be 
pensioned at the minimum sum of $8 per month and upwards, Eight 
dollars a month would represent two years two months and ten days’ 
: service, on the per diem plan, and every man who served a less period 
B | Jown to ninety days would receive the same, whileevery one who served 
more than 800 days would receive the additional pension at the rate of 
a cent for each day's service. The man who served three years would 
receive $10.95a month. The man whoserved four years would receive 
$14.60 a month. It is estimated by those well qualified to judge that 
the average service pension under this law would be about $10a month, 
or $120 ayear. If this be accepted as a correct estimate, the annual 
cost of the so-called per diem pension bill would be 
$154,000,000 PER YEAR, 
The annual pension appropriation bill amounts to $98,427,000, and this 
without reference to the new legislation passed at this session. If we 
call the present annual expenditure for pensions, including the natural 
increase of the roll, $100,000,000, and the new expenditure on account 
of the per diem pension bill $150,000,000, both of which are moderate, 
it will give the total cost at $250,000,000 a year, which is more than 
the annual cost of the war during any year up to 1863 and more than 
the cost of the greatest standing army in Europe by at least $65,000, 000, 
As a friend of the soldiers and as a friend of pensions I do not 
believe tbat it is practicable or that it is possible for this country to 
undertake so large an expenditure. 
We have already provided by law for all who were disabled in the 
service, either by wounds or disease, and who still suffer from such 
disabilities. We have provided for all the widows and orphans of 
those who fell in the service or who have since died from disabilities con- 
tracted in the service. We have provided pensions for the mothers 
and fathers who were dependent upon the deceased soldiers. We shall, 
{ think, without doubt provide for those who are now disabled from 
gaining a livehood, without requiring them to prove that the disability 
was contracted in the service, and forall who have reached or may here- 
after reach the infirmities of age as fast as they arrive at the limit es- 
tablished in the Moxicaa pension law. 
And now what will remain? ~Only those who were not disabled 
either in the service or out of the service, and those who are neither 
dependent nor aged—in short, only those neither disabled nor needy. 
Pensions to such would be contrary to every principle on which pen- 
sions are granted. The very 
FOUNDATION PRINCIPLE OF THE FRNSION SYSTEM 
from the beginning of the Government until now has been a loss 
incurred in the service of the Government, a sacrifice made for the 
common good, a need which the ex-soldier is not able to supply by 
reason of infirmity, either from wounds, disease, or age. No general 
service pension has heretofore been granted to the soldiers of any war 
until the pensioners had reached an average age of at least sixty-six 
ears. 
. There is one more cousideration to which I desire to call the atten- 
tion of my old comrades in arms, and that is that the service which we 
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rendered to the country was the highest possible duty of pot 
No greater obligation can rest upon any citizen than the duty o; ,. 
fending the Government of his country in the hour of its triai. 7) 
was a duty which we rendered gladly and patriotically. The (,,...,. 
ment promised us no pensions for this service unless we were . 
or suffered a Joss in the service; but the Government did pron 
if in its service we became disabled we should receive pensions 
portion to the disability. That promise the Government has 
part fulfilled as sacredly as any government in the worldever fy 
a promise; and if every man entitled thereto has not received | 
sion it has been because he has failed to furnish theevidence ; 
by law or because of some infirmity in the admivistration of : 

3ut let us not make the mistake of supposing that the Gover 
is something distinct from the people. The Government is th e 
The Congress which makes the law are the representatives which :}, 
people themselves send. They make such laws as the majority of the 
people demand. The pension laws as they exist to-day are the ey. 
bodiment of the wishes of the people as made known throug) thei; 
Representatives. It is true that one part of the country is not ipte;. 
ested in this question of pensions except as they pay their proportioy 
of taxes to provide the revenue, The representatives of that section 
are allied almost solidly with the Democratic party. This fact has 
made it impossible to enact the dependent pension bill into law whl. 
that party was in power, which would have relieved most of the actua! 
suffering and want among the veterans. 

But what are the objections to the sixty-two-year pension bil!’ |; 
is said, in the first place, that it will benefit but few, that the veterans 
would all be dead before they reach thatage. How incorrect this ideg 
is will be seen from table number 3, which shows that 894,917 of the 
survivors will live to reach that age, excluding all pensioners now re. 
ceiving pensions of $8 per month or more, or, including those receiving 
pensions of $8 a month or more, 918,361 will reach the age of sixty. 
two. Certainly this isa very respectable number. There were ! 
ready on the rolls January 1, 1890, 373,102 invalid pensioners 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the sixty-two-year limit, { 
cause it is 


Te 


A LIMIT ALREADY ESTABLISHED BY LAW 
in the case of the Mexican war pension bill and in the case of the 1 
list of the Army, and because it is the lowest age limit at which: ; 
ice pension has ever been granted by this Government for any wa 

Secondly, I am for it because it is strictly and absolutely just that 
the soldiers should be treated alike and equally, that they should r- 
ceive the benefit of a pension when they arrive at the same age, at the 
same degree of infirmity, and the same condition of need, and because 
it is not just, as I have before stated, that some should receive a pen- 
sion at forty, and others at fifly, and still others not until they ar 
at sixty-five or seventy, or even a greater age, which they may have 
already reached. 

Let us take the case ef a boy who enlisted in the spring of | 
the age of 16. He is now about forty-two years of age, in the prime 
of manhood. He was borne upon the rolls forninety days. H 
left the recruiting rendezvous. He never encountered either dang 
or hardship. His present expectation of life is about twenty 
years. Under.a general service-pension bill it is proposed to gi: 
a pension at $8 a month, or $96 a year, as long as he shall | 
$2,508 for services that he never rendered, for danger that he n 
encountered, and for disability that he never incurred. 

In almost every State there were more or less regiments that neve: 
left the States in which they were organized. They were “how 
guards.’’ ‘There was at least one suchregimentin my own State. [hey 
never went beyond the State line. They never encountered an even 
They never saw a rebel. They never heard a hostile shot and they 
never encountered the hardships of the campaign; and now uoder the 
general service-pension bill these 1,000 men would be placed upon th: 
pension-rolls for life, and their comrades, who saw three or four ) 
of service in the field, with all the hardships of the campaign 4 
dangers of the battle, would be required to contribute to the taxit 
which pays them this ‘‘service’’ pension. Will any one content ' 
such a pension law would be just or an equitable one? 

Thirdly, I am for the sixty-two-year bill because 

IT 18 WITHIN THE BOUNDS OF POSSIBILITY 
I believe that the man who advocates and undertakes for ihe ol. 
that which is possible, that which is within the power of the ‘: 
ment to do, is a better friend of the soldier than those who « 
the impossible, knowing it to be the impossible, knowing per!e:' 
there is no probability of success, simply to make capital, wit) ©! 
sult of prodacing discontent, irritation, and disappointment «t 

Mr. Chairman, I have been an advocate of more liberal p 
ever since I entered this House. No bill granting increased | 
to the disabled, to widows, to orphans, fulfilling the sacred | 
made by Abraham Lincoln “to care for him who has borne t! 
and for his widow and orphans,’’ has ever come into this Hou 
has not had my voice and vote. Let us fulfill that promise fr' 
us first care for those who bear the scars of battle or the marks 0! \ 
ing disease, or the weight of the infirmities of age; and in dv: 
the younger, the able-bodied, the well-to-do, shall in their turn: 
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the likeconsideration. The world will not excuse us, the future will 
pot hold us blameless, the men who are infirm and incapable of self- 
support and the soldiers’ widows who toil for daily bread will not tor- 
‘ve us, if we permit them to be jostled from the doors ot the Pension 
(fice to make room for the strong, the young, and those of ample 
means. Pensions are for the disabled, the infirm, and the needy; not 
for the strong, the able-bodied, and the independent. 


APPENDIX 1.—-The Grand Army per diem pension bill. 


(Proposed by the national pension committee of the Grand Army of the Re- 
' ic 
public. | 


A bill granting per diem service pensions. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assem led, Ch st the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pensiou-roll of the United States the name 
of any vlliver or enlisted man who shall have served ninety days in the Ariny, 
Navy, or Marine Corps of tiie United S:ates subsequent to the 4th day of March, 
1s61, and prior to the ist day of March, 1866, and been honorab'y discharged; 
said pension to Commence from and after the date of the passage of this act, | 
and to continue during the term of life of the said officer or eniisted man. | 
sec, 2. That the rate of pension for such service shall be at the rate per month | 
of one cent for each day’s service rendered in said Army, Navy, or Marine Corps 
of the United States: Provided, however, That in each and every case where tire 
service so rendered was less than eight hundred days the pension shall be at 
the rate herein established for a service of eight hundred days: And provided 
further, That all persuns whose claims are pending in the Pension Office or be- | 
fore Congress may, by application to the Commissioner of Pensions, in such 
form as he may prescribe, receive the benefits of this act; and nothing herein 
contained shall be so construed as to prevent any pensioner thereunuer from 
prosecuting his claim and receiving his pension under any other general or 
special act: And provided further, That all pensions granted under this biil shall 
be in addition toany pension granted for disability under any general or special 
act: And provided further, That rank in the service shal! not be considered in 
applications filed thereunder. . 

sec, 3. That the period of service shall be computed from the date of enlist 
ment in the United States service to the date of discharge therefrom: but no | 
pension shall be granted under this act to or on account of any person who ! 
deserted prior toJuly 1, 1865, and who remained absent from his command there- 
aiter and received no discharge, until! be shall have obtained a certificate of hon- 
orable discharge from the service trom which he deserted. | 

Sec. 4. That any agent, attorney, or other person instrumental in prosecut- 
ing any claim under this act, who shall, directly or indirectly, contract for, de- | 
mand, receive, or retain for his services or instrumentality in presenting and 
prosecuting such claim a greater sui than $10 (payable only upon the order of 
Commissioner of Pensions by the pension agent making payment of the pen- 
sion allowed), or who shall wrongfully withhoiu from a pensioner or claimant 
the whole or any part of the pension or claim allowed or due such pensioner 
orcaimant, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
thereof shall, for every such offense be fined not exceeding $500 or impri<on- 
ment at hard labor net exceeding two years, or both, in the diseretion of the 
court: Provide , That no fee whatever shall be allowed to any person whom- 
soever in any case where an invalid pensioner is granted an increase under the 
provisions of this act. 

Sec, 5. That section 4716 of the Revised Statutes is hereby modified so that the 
same shall not apply to this act: Provided, That this act shall not apply to | 
those persons under political disabilities. s ! 

Src, 6. That all laws or parts of laws which conflict with the provisions ofthis 
act be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 








APPENDIX 2.— The Cutcheon service and disability bill, 


A bill (H. R. 3869) granting pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the United 
States in the Jate war who have attained the age of sixty two years, or who 
are disabled from gaining a livelihood, or who are dependent, and ior other 
purposes, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Uniied Slates of | 
America in Congress assembled, Thatevery person specified in the several classes 
enumerated in section 4693 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, and the 
amendments thereto, who actually served in the military or naval service of | 


ingly take any false oath in any material matter in any application or proceed- 
ing under this act shail be deemed guilty of perjury. 


APPENDIX 3.— The Morrill ser« 





ce and di: 





A bill (H. R. 8297) providing fora service pension for the soldiers 
ion, and their widows, and for other purposes. 


of the rebell- 


* Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa ives of the Uniled States of 
America in Congress ass mi led, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension-roll of the United States 
the name of any officer or enlisted man of sixty-two years of age or over, or who 
shall hereafter reach that age, who shall have served uinety days or more in 
the Army, Navy, or Marine Vorps of the United States during the war of the 
rebellion, and shall have received an honorable discharge therefrom, said pen- 
sion to commence from the date of the application therefor and to continue 
during the term of the life of said officer or enlisted mau, at the rate of $a 
month. 

Sec 2. That all persons who shall have served ninety days or more in 
the military or naval service of the United States during the late war of the 
rebellion, and who have been hvunorably disciiarged therefrom, and who 
are now, or may hereafter be, suffering fron } tal or physical disability 
equivalent to the grade now established in the Pension Office for the rat- 
ing of $8 per month, upon due proof of the fact, according to such rules and 
reyu.ations as the Secretary of the Interior may provide, be placed upon the 













list of invalid pensioners of the Unite: states at the rate of $8 per month, and 
such pension shall commence from the date of the filing of the application in 
the Pension Office after the passage of this act upon proof that the disability 
then existed, and shall continue during the ex:stence of the same Prow ided, 
That those whoare now receiving pensions under exist laws, or whose claims 
ure pending in the Pension Oifice, may, by application to the Commissioner of 


Pensions, in such form as he may prescribe and approve, showing themselves 


| entitled thereto, receive the benefit of this act, and nothing contained in this 
} act shall be so construed as to prevent any pensioner thereunder 
cuting his«laim and receiving his pensix 


from prose 
reneral or spe ial 
han one pension 


n under any other 
act: Provided, however, That no person shall receive more 
for the same perio |. 

Src, 3. That if any officer or enlisted man who served three months or more 
in the Army or Navy of the United States during the late war of the rebellion, 
and who was honorably discharged, has died, or shall hereafter die, leaving a 
widow over the age of sixty-two years, such widow shall, upon due proof of her 
husband's death, be placed upon the pension-roll from date of her application, 
at the rate of $8 per month, to continue during her widowhood 

















Sec, 4. That ifany officer or enlisted man who served three months or more 
in the Army or Navy of the United Siates duri he late war of the rebellion, 
and who was honorably discharged, has die | hereafter die, leaving a 
widow without other means of support than her daily labor, or minor children 
under the age of sixteen years, st 1 widow or m r« fren shall, upon due 
proof of her husband's death, wit t provin » be the result of his 





army servi be placed on the } n-roll tro the date of the application 
therefor, at the rate of 8 per mouth during her widowlhood, and in case of the 


death of the widow, leaving a child or children under the age of sixteen years, 

















such pension shall be paid such c! Lor children: P That said widow 
shall have married said soldier prior to the passage of this act 

Sec. 5. That no agent, attorney, or other person engxged in preparing, present- 
ing, or prosecuting pension claims under the provisions of this act shall, directly 
or indirectly, contract for, demand, receive, or re ain or such services in pre- 
paring, presenting, or prose ngsuch claims asum gr ter than $5, which sum 
shall be payable only upon order of the Commissioner Pensions by the pen 
sion agent making payment of the pension allowed,and any person who shall 
violate any of the provisions of this section, or who shal! wrongfully bhold 
from the peusioner or clai e whole or any part of the pension or claim 
allowed or due such pensioner or claimant under this a shail be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall, for each and every 

| offense, be fined not less than §100nor more than $00 « e imprisoned at hard 
| labor not exceeding twe years, or both, at the discretion of the court 
APP! DIX 4 Re he Cor i « ira s e3 - 
? 

Mr. Morr, from the Committee on Inv i Pens s, submitted ow- 
ng report (No, 1160), to accompany H. R. 82 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whe - ferred 1 bill (H. R 
8297) providing (ora service pension for the soldiers of the rebellion and for their 
wi lows. and for other purpo-es, submit the following rep 

lhe first section of this bill proposes to place on the pension-rolis «jl of the 
surviving soldiers of the late war of the rebe who are now sixty-two years 


the United States, as mentioned in said section, for the period of sixty days in 
the war of the rebellion, and was honorably discharged from said service, or | 
was actually engaged in a battle in said war, in the service aforesaid, and was | 
honorably discharged from said service, who at the date of application under | 
this act shall have attained the age of sixty-two years, or who siall have be- 
come disabled, in whole or in part, physically or mentally, from gaining a sup- | 
port by any cause not the result of his own immora! conduct or vicious habits, 
and who shall also have no means of support except his own labor, and also the 
widow of every such soldier, sailor, officer, or enlisted man who shal! not have 
remarried since his decease, shall be placed upon the pension-rol! of the United 
States, and shall be entitled to receive a pension as herein provided, without be- | 
ing required to prove that such disability was incurred ip the service and in 
the line of duty. 

Sec. 2. That such pension, if based upon disability, shall commence from the | 
date of filing the application therefor as hereinaiter provided, and shall con- | 
tinue during the continuance of such disability, and shall be at the rate of $12 
per month for a total disability to perform any manual labor, and pro rata for 
any less degree of disability. Such pension, if based upon ave only, shal! com- 
mence from the time when the claimant shall have attained the axe of sixty- 
two years, and shall continue during the natural life of such pensioner, and 
shall be at the uniform rate of $3 per month. Sneh pension. if based upon 
widowhood, shail be at the rate of $12 per month, and shall commence from the | 
Pee oF this act,and shall continue until the death or remarriage of such 

Ww 


Sec, 3. That no person now a pensioner of the United States, or who at the 
passaye of this act shall have a claim for pension pending under existing laws. 
shull be entitled to receive a pension under this act until such person shali have 
executed, acknowledged, and filed with the Commi«sioner of Pensions an elec- 
tion in writing to accept the provisions of this act. and forever renouncing any | 
peates such person may be receiving or might receive under any o' her actor | 

Ww; and no person shall receive more than one pension at the same time under 
any or all laws of the United States relating thereto. s 

Sec. 4. That before the name of any person shall be placed upon the pension- 
roll under the provisions of this act application shall be made therefor, in writ- 
ing, by the setting forth under oath the grounds upon which such 
pension is claimed; and such application shall be supported by competent proof 
of the right of such t to sucn pension, under such rules and regulations 
as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe; and any person who shall know- 
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of age and who served ninety days or more in the Army or Navy, and the re- 


mainder as fast as they arrive atthatage. This proposition is strongly opposed 


on the ground that there is no precedent for grant raser e pension #0 s00n 
after the close of the war While it is true thatservice pensions were not granted 
to the survivors of former wars until a longer period of time had elapsed, yet 


the fact remains that the very principle upon which aservice pension at the age 
of sixty-two years is based is that at that : the soldier is presumed to be past 





the age of labor and unable longer to engage in the active duties of life, andon 
that account needs the aid of the Government that he fought to defer rnd air 
tain, F 

if this theory be accepted for the true basis of a service pension, then the 


question of the length of time which has elapsed after th lose of the war does 
not materially enter into the consideration of the question A law should be 
placed on the statuie-books as soon alter the close of the war as any of the sol- 
diers have reached the requiredage. The veteran can never more be sizty-two 
years of age than on hissixty-second birthday, and if a pension is to be 
to him on the theory that at that age he needs the aid and assistance of his 
Government, the law ought to be enacted as soon as any considerable number 
of the soldiers of a war reach thatage. If it is urged that a longer time should 
be permitted to pass, so that the number of the survivors may be the less and 
the cost to the Government thereby lessened, your committee would reply that 
such a proposition is utterly unwortby of consideration by the Representa 

tives of a great Government. 

The second section of the bill provides for those who, not having arrived at 
the age of sixty-two years, are suffering from disabilities which incapacitate 
them from pursuing the ordinary avocations of life and thus render them 
equally disabled from earning a! velihood as those who have reached the age 
named in the first section of the bill, and are therefore equally needing and 
equally entitied to the ad of the Government. It does not require the applicant 
to show that he received the disabilities in the service, but it is a broad declara- 
tion on the part of the Government (nat it will generously care for its brave de- 
fenders in their hour of need. 

The third section of the bill provides for the widows of the scldiers who have 
reached the age of sixty-two, and carries to the old veteran the assurance that 
whenever he is taken from hix« family the Government shall continue to care 
for her who shared his joys and his sorrows during the remainder of her life. 

The fourth section of the bill provides a pension for al! widows of soldiers ir- 
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respective of the cause of death of the husband, provided it is shown that they 
are dependent upon their own labor for support, 

ve exhausted every source ofinformation at their command 
in their eflo to obtain reliable data on which to estimate the probable cost 
under the provisions of thie bill. After a patient and thorough examination 
they are satisfied that the figures submitted by the Commissioner of Pensions, 


The committee ha 


which are hereto attached, are approximately correct, The bill if enacted into 
a law will } upon the pension-rolls nearly 300,000 of the old and disabled 
veterans of the war, about #0,000 widows of their deceased comrades, and wil! 
increase the pensions of near|y 90,000 soldiers who are now receiving less than 
$8 per month rhe estimated cost is $39,625,316 for the fiscal year ending 1891, 
and there would be a probable increase in the cost for five years of from $3,- 


000,000 to $5,000.000 per year onan as this sum may seem, your committee 
firmly believe, from the numerous and hearty indorsements which this bi!! has 
received from all sections of the country, that this additional burden will be 
cheerfully borne in caring for those brave defenders of the Union and their wid- 
ows who now so greatly need the helping hand of the Government which they 
by their sacrifices and sufferings defended and preserved. 

This bill] does not propose to change in any way the existing pension laws, and 
those who received wounds or other disabilities in the service can, therefore, it 
they prefer to do so, make their app'ications and receive their pensions under 
the present law. Believingthatit will bring reliefto thousands of poor and dis- 
abled men and women who are entitied to their country’s gratitude, and that 
it is a simple act of justice to those who so generously made sacrifices that their 
country might live, your committee recommend the passage of the bill with the 
following amendments 

Strike out in line 7, section 1, the words “shall have.” 

Strike outin line 1, section 2, the words “shall have.”’ Insert the word “ 
after the word “ provide ” in line 9, section 2. 

In line 2, section 3, strike out “three months” and insert “ ninety days. 

In line 11, section 4, after the word “death” insert “ or remarriage.” 

In line 12, section 4, after the word “ children,” insert “ of the soldier or sailor.”’ 

In line 14, section 4, after the word “children,” insert “until the age of six- 
teen 


shall” 


APPENDIX. 


Memorandum giving the number af survivors of the war for the Union, as shown by 
the records of the War Department; also giving facts connecled with the Pension 
Office service; also estimate of the probable cost of H. R, bill No. 8297, providing for 
a service pension and other purposes, for the fiscal year 1891: 


Number of soldiers enlisted during the war for the Union, excinding 


IIIT 00 scninencacenegtnnatiiiemuiiimpedttaptioiaisnibauevinapanél 2, 213, 365 
Number killed in battle and by other casualties and who 

ey Sy I Oe I  crtinenssnnseneuntinneneteneseceliin 364, 116 
Estimated number of deaths of soldiers discharged during 

SEED GE GR EY hp eB evo cmmscnueccrnnernceceirecescnssrintewsuniil susdabenense 25, 284 
IG GE Doce cxcetnnsiuiniinevieenecksmaninstecssineciiten 121, 896 


511, 296 








Number of survivors of the war July !, 1865, less deaths and desertions 1,702,069 


Number of survivors July 1, 1865, less deaths and desertions 
who were subject to the usual laws of mortality............... 

Number of survivors July 1, 1865, who because of wounds 
and other disabilities were subject toa higher rate of mor- 
tality equal to twelve years’ shortening of the expectation 


1, 116, 069 





OE BEiccincerceseccncnecsernenteterenerstecescunmeereepaneuenqacesnavenmnennesesouacsies 586, 000 
Nomber surviving July 1, 1890, who are probably subject to 

Caw epi sy Ube tebheGisecccscccsccceccscvessvv cc: seccscecenconseeascceeseen 831, 089 
Number surviving July 1, 1890, who are subject toa greater 

GREER BBD nes ccnccenne cenesecte cencescencsveepeseses eoeens epoenes qonvesdeeteoess 415, 000 





Total number of survivors July 1, 1890.. 


cccccsmesovescess iy BOG, CED 
Number of survivors on the pension- -rolls January 1, ae . 


873, 102 





Number of survivors not on the pension- -rolls January 1, 1890. 872, 987 
Number of survivors 62 years of age and upwards July i, 1890.. . 143, 920 
Number of survivors 62 years of age and upwards now on the  pension- 

rolls.. hase 63, 427 





Number of surviv ors 62. y years of | age ‘not ‘drawing pensions. 80, 493 

Number of pensioners on rolls drawing less than $$ per month way 1, 
ee 

Number of pensioners. ‘62 years of ‘age who will be entitled ‘to an in- 
TEE EF CA sevccalintr tad ncnscnssedhiaen Jeitaeibeneiiiia ian dacanlind 25, 642 

Namber of pensioners under 62 years of age drawing less than $8 per 
month who would probably be entitled to an av ama 4 increase of 


150, 836 


$3.67 per month. 62,579 
Number of invalid claims pending ‘January 1, 1890. pierre 182, 955 
Number of invalid claims on rejected files January 1, 1390. 99, 878 
Number of widows’ claims pending January 1, 1890 .............. 74, 223 





Number of widows’ claims on rejected files January 1, 1890.. 38, 660 


Number of dependent mothers and others on rejected’ files January i, 





EDO cdvbciiwrnitbdddidevoscecbcnqgedeesstbeibtigecbattiinhingendabintematnsletinbnmeipabentinaaanan iin 9,414 
Number of invalid claims pending which will avant be allowed 

under section 2.. 107, 234 
Number of invalid claims on rejected files January i, 1899, ‘which: w vould 

probably be allowed under section 2.............cscesecsecsceeeecenes seencesseseeee 43, 937 
Number of widows’ claims on rejected files January 1, 1890, which will 

probably be allowed .. equettosnenitébessnemntene 34,797 
Number of survivors not included in above ‘figures. 641, 223 


Estimate of the appropriation required for fisca! year 1891 to meet the spaamniets 
contemplated by H. R. bill 8297, providing for a service pension, etc. 


$0, 493 survivors 62 years of age, at $96 per annUM.............cccc0 cone cree $7, 727, 328 
25, 642 pensioners 62 years ofage, who would be entitled to an increase 


Number of them who would probably apply for 8 % 


of $3.67 per month, ..... -» 4,129,273 

39, 263 widows who will probably be entitled under the law, at $ per 
I ii levnactitbedtteissctidd anche eecegillstabeda tiem eepebteanet poaseus 3, 769, 248 
Cost of proposed service pension for fiscal year 1891.................. 12,625, 849 


Estimate of the appropriation required for fiscal year 1891, to meet the expenditures 
contemplated by H. R. bill 8297 providing for a service pension, etc. 


$0,493 survivors sixty-two years of age, at $96 per annum . wooo O10, 724,008 
25,642 pensioners sixty- two years of age who would be entitied to an 

SeeGTORD ST GR.GT TCR TOTIINE on. inctns asides snitetipciscnadlnteb\ontintshies <tniins 1, 129, 273 
39,263 widows who will probably be entitled under the law, at $8 per 

GIEED sencitiigsscsicnds svcngnbianvidectetbbcavaginiitsdaataaimaicnibicdniisnitidaled tn diaiieats 3, 760, 248 
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Recapitulation of claims which would probably be allowed under secti 
es ITE STINE a ria crsrernmmentncanounsenneintestbnasevecees , 


Pending widows’ claims.. 
Rejected invalid claims.. 





Probable number of new ‘appli a a cern 


Total 


At $96 per annunm........... 


62,579 pensioners under sixty two years of age now on rolls at lk 
than $8 per month who will probably be increased $3.67 
month ..........+. 


a a 


Cost of proposed se rvice pension as above 


Total appropriation required .......6........- 





Number of survivors who will probably be placed on the rolls u 


der this act in 18)! 


Number of widows who will probably be placed on rolls...... ee 
Number whose pensions would be increased during the same per 


Total... 


The number of. survivors not included in above calculation and w 
rive at sixty-two years of age is as follows: 





Years. 


Admission of Idaho. 


SPEECH 


Num- | Yearly 


ber. | rate. 


14, 819 $96 
16, 255 96 ® 
17, 946 65 1.72 
19, 988 6 1, 914, O43 
22, 251 %/ 2 " 
24,949 96 2, 395, 104 
28, 098 OH 2, 697, 408 
81,746 96 - 
35, 946 95 4 
40,7 95 9 
46, 236 96 4, 438, 6% 
62, 397 96 112 
52, 254 96 5, 016, 384 
69, 252 96) 6.648) 
63, 893 | ¢€ "og 
29, 222 96 2,8 

8, 704 96 ‘ 

535 96 

577, 201 baliees 


HON. ISAAC 8. STRUBL 


Mr. STRUBLE said: 


OF IOWA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 3, 1890. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4562) to prov 
admission of the State of Idaho into the Union— 


Mr. SPEAKER: Before proceeding to discuss some of the questions 
lating to the admission of Idaho, which have been raised in opposition 
to the constitution presented by that Territory, I wish to call attention 
briefly to a demonstration made on the floor of the House on yesterday 
by the handsome, able, and eloquent gentleman who represents the T 
ritory of Arizona in this Congress. I noticed that some of the new 
members on the other side of the House, when my friend, Mr. S11! 
was talking, looked as if they were astonished and surprised beyou! 
measure that it could be true, as alleged, that a Republican commit 
of this House, in a Republican Congress, with such glowing, glittering, 
convincing facts as were thrown out by the gentleman from Arizona 10 
the course of his remarks at that time, could possibly have iailed 
bring in a bill for the admission of that Territory in advance of or to 
gether with the bills already considered and adopted and in ai! 
of or together with the bill which we are now considering. 

I do not wish to be guilty often, Mr. Speaker, of citing a Democrat 
precedent in justification for Republican action. Heaven forbid! 

I have in my hand a report which was filed in the last Congress es by 
the distinguished gentleman from Illineis—the industrious, capa!'°. ' 
atriotic chairman of the Committee on the Territories * 
that time paar, SPRINGER }—proposing the admission of Arizona |\:)0 
and Wyoming into the Union. Such a bill was actually presente: 
but how early, Mr. Speaker, do you suppose that that indefatiga' 
industrious, every where-present-and-al ways-here chairman of the 
mittee [laughter] filed the report from the Committee on the | 


must say, 


tories in that case? It is worthy of consideration. 


bill was presented early in the Fiftieth 


the 13th day of February, 1889, just nineteen days before the adjou 


Let ussee. Ths 
but it was not unt! 
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wanestliagini 


ment of that Congress, that it was reported from the committee; and 
vet we have seen him throw up bis hands to-day apd have heard him 


exclaim in tragic manner that he would have desired, that he did de- 


sire to see Arizona and Idaho admitted into the Union during the last | 


Conzress! , : ; 

This, Mr. Speaker, is but a sample, an illustration of some of the 
characteristics, possibly some of the weakuesses, of this experienced 
statesman, my friend from Illinois. Think of it, Mr. Speaker and gen- 


tlemen, only nimeteen days before that session of Congress adjourned, | 
when it was fast approaching dissolution, when it was in the grasp of | 
pressing public business, demanded by the country, he filed his report | 


on these Territories, which report could have been filed daring the 


have been had early; and yet we find it put off and off and off, untilabout 
a half a month only remained of the session. This is a fair and un- 


contradictable illustration of the extent of interest felt by the gentle- | 
man in the admission of Arizona, Idaho, and Wyoming. If hedesired | viction’’ shall be punished by a fine or imprisonment, or both fine and 
enabling acts for any or all of them, then his manner of making the | 


same apparent was, to say the least, peculiar. 

Now, I wish to say in further reply to my friend from Arizona [ Mr. 
Surrn] that the Committee on the Territories have been industriously 
at work; they have been hard at work. They have proposed to the 
House legislation in the shape of important bills reported from the 
committee; they have asked a great deal of the time of the House; in 
fact, we have asked more allowance of time of the House than we have 
felt like asking in justice to other committees. But we have continued 
at work; we have not sought to delay our work, and do not propose to 


disregard the proper claims or merits of any Territory having bills be- | 


fore the committee. 
But, Mr. Speaker, when we come to consider the question of Ari- 


the Secretary of the Interior, we find that she is lessening in her 


yote and population; that she cast nearly one thousand votes less in | 
the last election, in 1888, than in 1884; that she is in an unfortunate | 


financial condition; so much so, in fact, that her bonded floating debt 


county, Territorial,and city indebtedness exceeds $2,900,000. And yet 
here is a condition of things on which my friend from Arizona has 
urged that a bill proposing the admission of that Territory ought to be 
put on the Calendar in advance of or at same time as bills providing for 
the admission of Wyoming and Idaho. Here is a condition of things, 
I say, and of a serious nature, that confronts us at the very threshold, 
and one which, in my judgment,is worthy of serious and deliberate con- 
sideration. 

But, sir, I contrast with this theatrical spectacle of yesterday the 
dignified, gentlemaaly, statesmanlike position taken and maintained 
by the gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. Josep] on the floor to-day 
in remarks concerning the Territory represented by him. I contrast 
that in favor of the latter, and with a degree of complimentary criti- 


cism in favor of the gentleman from New Mexico who addressed the | 
House to-day, as compared with the performance on yesterday by the | 


gentleman from Arizona. 

Now I wish to call attention to the question presented for our de- 
liberation. This discussion is fast drawing to a close; in a few mo- 
ments the Honse will vote on an important proposition in relation to 
the enlargement of this great nation. We are to add to or reject an- 
other star from the great firmament of nationality; we are to pro- 


sand people or we are to deny them that right in the face of facts eu- 
titling that people to our highest consideration. 


lagree with my friend from Kansas [Mr. PERKINs] in his remarks | 


in respect to the attitude of our colleague upon the committee Mr. 


Mansur, of Missouri. I agree with him that this gentleman who | 


framed these minority views, so ably presented from that standpoint, 
had a laborious time in his argument on yesterday. I sympathize: 


he is a man who does not wish to yield too much to partisanship, but 


to do the right thing at all times and under all circumstances. I be- | 


lieve, sir, that this excellent gentleman has been led away on this one 


point of the constitutionality and propriety of dealing with Mormon | 


people in the manner provided in the constitution now before us. 
Mr. Speaker, my friend and other gentlemen on that side have avowed 


their tion to this institution of pédlygamy. They have asserted 
over ao eee ae ? 


they so feel. But it seems to me if they had that intense conviction | 
of conscience which this subject justifies and demands they would not 
hesitate so much as to the precise question of detail in the administra- 


tion of the law, ing, like others, the monstrous evil embod- 
ied in this bigamous system, it seems to me they would be willing to 
to any reasonable length required in the direction of intensifying 
legislation of this country with a view to the efiectual suppression 

of this monstrous Mormon doctrine of polygamy. 
Now, sir, what has been the policy of Congress toward this institu- 
tion? It commenced away back ip 1862, by what might be called 


| described, were in t! 
first session of the Congress, when the consideration of that bill could 


| one who believes it right f 


+ 
A 
| denial of right of suffrage and office-holding, whether elective or 
; 
I 





| mild legislation, d 


ishment therefor; al 
the Territories to ho 
polygamy in the Ter 
that law was not suffix 
enacted. Finally th 
gent measure and 
into law in 1882 
his statute amends 
and punishing bigar 
which were held to co 
tion 3 marked an ad 
any male person, in a ’ 
States have exclusive jurisdiction 


than one woman shall be deemed guilty of a misdemear 


Unite 1 
with more 
and on con 
and 
uprisonment, in the discretio: he court. But a more important 
ny before is fi ction 5 of this act aking any 

also any 
be in polygamy, incompetent 


I 
ion for bigamy, polygamy, or unl: il 


: s+ . Y - l 4 . : > ° 
nin poly gamy or thei re guilty of this offense, a 


iwi 


to sit as a juror in any prosecut wi 


cohabitation. 

By section 8 of the law a most radical step forward was taken by the 
ap 
pointive, or any place of public trust, honor, or emolument in, under, 
or for any Territory or place under the United States. inally, and 
by the last section of this statute, a further sweeping change was made 
by the abolishment of all registration and election oflicers of every de- 


| Scription in the Territory of Utah and providing for a registration, can- 
zona and look into the report of the Governor of the Territory to | 


vassing, and returning board to be appointed by the lresident with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, which board is stil! in existence. 

Notwithstanding the comprehensive and penal character of this law, 
it required but a few years to demonstrate its insufficiency for the pur- 


| pose intended, and the Forty-ninth Congress passed what is known as 
amounts to over $650,000, with outstanding warrants $100,000, and the | 


the Edmunds-Tucker act, a law, in numerous of its features, so far in 
advance of any other enacted prior thereto that it may well be denomi- 
nated a new departure in the policy of national legislation on this sub- 
ject. 

It is too lengthy for review as to many of its details, but it will be 
remembered that among its prominent features are those annulling acts 
of the Utah Assembly incorporating the Mormon Church and other stat 
utes passed by that body in the interest of the Mormon cause and di- 
recting the Attorney-General of the United States to institute proceeding 
to iorieit and escheat to the United States the property of corporations 
in Utah obtained or held in violation of the laws of Congress. 

That part of this law of 1887, however, most pertinent to the ques 
tion now before the House is found in section 24, requiring as a prece- 
dent to the right of every male person in Utah to register or vote at 
any election in said Territory, that he shall take and subscribe an oath 
or affirmation before the registration officer of his voting precinct to the 


| ellect— 


That he is over twenty-one years of age, and has resided in the Territory of 
Utah for six months then last passed and in the precinct for one month imme 
diately preceding the date thereof, and that he is a native-born or naturalized 
(as the case may be) citizen of the United States, and further state in such oath 
oraffirmation his full name, with his age, the name of his lawful wife, and that 


| he will support the Constitution of the United States, and will faithfully obey 


nounce in favor of the constitutional right of another hundred thou- | 


the laws thereof, and especially will obey the act of Congress approved Marc! 
22, 1882, entitled ‘An act to amend section 5352 of the Revised Statutes of th 

United States,in reference to bigamy, and for other purposes,” and will also 
obey this act in respect of the crimes in said act defined and forbidden, and that 
he will not, directly or indirectly, aid or abet, counsel or advise, any other per 
son to commit any of said crimes. 


Mr. Speaker, it affords me pleasure in passing to say that I think the 


| wise and excellent statesman from Virginia, Mr. Randolph Tuckei 
| the chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the House, added much 
with him then and do now. He is a man not only of large frame, but | 
of large and generous heart; he is a man of keen and broad conscience; | 


to his fame as a legislator by his able and successful leadership in that 
body in the contest for the enactment of the statute to which I have 
just adverted. 

But, sir, if I am not in error this is the only instance in the history 
of the country in which a Democratic legislator achieved the least fam 
in leading an aggressive legislative campaign against Mormon polygar 


| and the iniquities of the Mormon Church; and it is plainly evident that 


no Democratic member of this House has determined to follow M: 


| Tucker’sexample. On the contrary, it will be found that acquiescen: 
over again they abhor it; and I presume there is no doubt | 


is general over there -in the leadership of another Democratic stat 
man [Mr. SPRINGER], which on this subject is in marked contrast with 
that of the distinguished chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the 
House in the Forty-ninth Congress 

Returning to the consideration of the Idaho constitution, I maintain 
that it merely follows the last United States statute on the point ol 
polygamy, in requiring an oath in advance of voting, with the addition 
of a proposition which has since the enactment ot the law of 1587 been 


| sustained as proper on this subject by courts in Idaho and Utah, and 


which, asI contend, the Supreme Courtof the United States has squarely 
sustained in the recently decided case of Davis vs. Beeson, appealed 
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P. . ‘ ; > i o i ernment constantly denounced as tyrannical and oppressive? It won), } 
from the Idaho supreme court. Here is the language on the poiut ee cats ons pone’ ~~ wnt ache omlleal 
under debate: from thorns or figs from thistles. : 6 rapes 
In our judgment, section 509 of the revised statutes of Idaho Territory, which It has always been and still is the licy of this Government to en 
provides that “no person under guardianship, non compos mentis, or insane, nor | aliens who in good faith come to res ide in this country, to become ; 
ay per-on convicted of treason, felony, or bribery in this Territory, or in any | but when a manof foreign birth comes here and joinsan organization, a\t},,,,, ; 
other State or Territory in the Union, antess restured to civil rights; nor any | professedly religious, which requires of him an allegiance paramount (, | 
person who is a bigamist or polygamist, or who teaches, advises, counsels, or allegiance to the Government, an organization that impiously and ssphe. 
encourages any person or persons to become bigamists or polygamists, or to mously cl.ims to be the Kingd.m of God, to control its members under | 
commit any other crime defined by law, or to enter into what is knownas plural | mediate direction, and yet teaches and practices a system of moruls 5); 


or celestial marriage, or who is a meinber of any order, orzanization, or asso- | to christian people everywhere, and under which the marriage of a may i..." 
ciation which teaches, advises, counsels, or encourages its members or devotees | or more sisters, or to a mo her and daughter is sanctioned, an organiza: t a4 
or any other persons to commit the crime of bigamy or polyg «my, or any other | sanctions blood atonement as a means of grace and murder as a penalty fo, ,, 

crime defined by law, either as a rite or ceremony of such order, organization, | vealing the secrets of its ceremonies, and which for nearly halfa ceniury has 
association, or otherwise, is permitted to vote at any election, or to hold any | refused to acknowledge thesupremacy of the United States or render ol = 
position or office of hu nor, trust, or profit within this Territory,” is not open to | to its laws, it jx time for the courts to pause and inquire whether such a 

any constitutional or legal objection. cant should be admitted to citizenship. 

With the exception of persons under guardianship or of unsound mind, it The evidence in this case extablishes unquestionably that the teachings. pra 
simply excludes from the privilege of voting or of holding any office of honor, tices, and aims of the Mormon Church are antagonistic to the Governiye); 
trust, or profit (hose who Have beeu convicted of certain offenses, and those | the United States, utterly subversive of good morals and the well-beiy 
who advocate a practical resistance to the laws of the Territory and justify and | ciety, and that its members are animated by a feeling of hostility tow ce 
approve the commission of crimes forbidden by it. The second subdivision of Government and its laws,and therefore an alien who is a member of said : 
section 504 of the revised statutes of idaho requiring every person desiring to | is not a fit person to be made a citizen of the United States. 
have his name registered as a voter to take an oath that he does not belong to The application of Frederick W. Miller, He:.ry J. Owen, John Berg, ( 
an order thatadvises a disrezard of the criminal law of the Territory, is notopen | E. Clissold, Niels Anderson, Carl P. Larsen, Thomas M. Mumford, J 

: i 3 THOMAS J. ANDERSON 

I now give in full the lang: age of the Idaho constitution to which Associate Justice Supreme Court and Acting Judge Third Judicial Dis: >;.; 

objection is made, from which it will appear that the tramers of the con- The other decision was made by Judge Berry in Blackfoot, Idaho 


sti ution substantially copied the existing statute on the subject of the 


> 


qualifications of voters. Section 3 of article 6 of the Idaho constitu- 
tion is as follows: 


Src, 3. No person is permitted to vote, serve asa juror, or hold any civil office 
who is under guardianship, idiotic, or insane, or whu has at any place been con- 
victed of treason, felony, embezzlement of the public funds, bartering or selling 
or offering to barter or sell his vote, or purchasing or offering to purchase the 
vote of another, or other intamous crime,and who has not been restored to tie 
rights of citizenship; or who, at the time of such election, is confined in pri on 
on conviction of a criminal offense; or who is a bigamist or polygamist, or is 
living in what is known as patriarchal, plural, or celestial marriage, or in viola- | 
tion of any law of this State or of the Unived States forbidding any su 4h crime; 
or who, in any manner, teaches, advises, counsels, aids, or encourages any per- 
gon to enter into bigamy, polygamy, or such patriarchal, plural, or celestial 
marriage, or to live in violation of any such law, or to commit any such crime; 
or who is a member of or contributes to the su, port, aid, or encouragement of 
any order, organiz tion, association, corporation, or society which teaches, ad- 
vises, counsels, encourages, or aids any person to enter into bigamy, polyg- 
amy, or such patriarchal or plural marriage, or which teaches or advises that el . a ; Ex. 
the laws of this State prescribing rules of civil eouduct are not the supreme law | #5 I have shown, J a ige Anderson in Utah met the Same issue, anid, as 
of the State; nor shal! Chinese or persons of Mongolian descent, not born in the | will be seen from his decision, in a direct and unmistakable manner; 
United States, nor Indians, not taxed, who have not severed their t-ibal rela- | tered juditial condemnation of the Mormon Charch. 

and adop s of civiliz er vote, serve j e . . . . . : 

a - —— the habits of civilizatiun, either vote, serve as jurors, or hold Now, the argument i wish to urge at this point is this: That v 

: ever tenderness, whatever conservatism vou gentlemen on that side o/ 
the House may have experienced, whatever may have been your re! uct 
ance to enact this rigid legislation in the endeavor to suppress the vile 
and iniquitous system of polygamy, the leyislation in the Fort th 
Congress has proved ineffectual, and since that time the courts in those 
Territories and lately the Supreme Court of the United States have sus- 
tained the rigorous propositions embodied in this Idaho constitution. 

I appeal to gentlemen on that side of the Chamber, with these 
cial adjudications made since the Forty-ninth Congress passed that law, 


with their professed abhorrence of the iniquitous system of polyzamy, 


in October, 185, in the case of Wooley vs. Watkins, the only ques: 
being whether the Mormon Church is a criminal organization. 

pears that in this case it was claimed that a reformation had taken 
p'ace in the church. On a full hearing and argument Judge berry 


y 


on 


ap- 


alter summing up the facts, said: 


I therefore conclude that the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Sai: 
monly known as the Mormon Church, is an organization whose teac!) 
doctrines are within the inhibition of this law— 

Speaking of the election law of Idaho— 


thatit isacrimin«l or canization; that its doctrines and teachings have: 
repealed, abrogated, or changed in this Territory, so asto in any way ai! 
organization in this Territory or elsewhere, and that membership in s ‘ 
ganization is inconsistent with the right of such members to vote under t AW 


The judgment in this case was affirmed on appeal to the supreme 


toany valid legal objection to which our attention has been called, bett, and Arthur Townsend to become citizens is therefore denied. 
i 
| 
| courtof the Territory (22 Pacific Reporter, page 106). Followiny 
} 
’ 


It is perfectly apparent to my mind that this constitutional condem- 
nation not only of polygamists, but of the Mormon Church as an organi- | 
gation which teaches, advises, counsels, encourages, and aids persons | 
to enter into polygamy has been upheld by the highest judicial tribua- 
nal of the land. Theadditional elemeat of the prohibition of the con- 
stitution forhidding service on juries is already a part of the United 
States statutes, being found in section 5 of the Edmunds act, so called, 
as I have already shown; therefore this can not reasovably be urged as 
establixhing a substantial difference between the Idaho statute and the 


| 
| 
| 
constitution on which it is proposed to admit the State. | and their professed desire to legislate for the best and highest interests 
The decision by the Supreme Court in Davis vs. Beeson will no doubt | of the people of this Kepublic, I appeal to them whether they wil! hesi- 
be suflicient to convinceany one not determined on entertaining a con- | tate to-day in going with us ‘supported as they are bv these three de- 
trary view that it is competent for a Territory to deny suffrage to mem- | cisions. each made by an eminent Democrat holding this class o! legis- 
bers of the Mormon Church, but I desire as matter of judicial history, | jation to be coustitutional and proper. : 
as well as of interest, to remind the House that since 1837 two of the I do hope—though I think it may be hoping against the inevito- 
courts in our Territories, presided over by eminent men in their lo- | })¢-that there will be few gentlemen on that side of the Chamber. 
calities, have passed upon this question of the character of this Mor- | jn yiew of the necessity that exists for this legislation and in view of 
mon Church. The question has been brought squarely before them | these adjudications and their reasonableness—I do hope, I say, that 
whether this church in deed and in fact is a criminal organization, | there will be but few, if any, gentlemen who will stand ‘up here and 
and in beth of those cases it has so decided. One of them was de-| cay “We are against polygamy always, but we can not vote for its 
cided in Utah by Judge Anderson, an eminent citizen of Iowa and a | canpresgion as proposed by this eoustitation.”? This constitution has 
distinguished jurist, and he held after a careful review of the ques- | }een sustained in nearly its extremest provisions by respectable courts. 
tion that this church does teach men that crime is a religious duty and | 14, constitationality is no longer a question of speculation. It is 10 
it is thereby a criminal organization. longer a question of conjecture. It is no longer a question of doubt. 
Mr. SWENEY. And he a Democrat, too. : It is beyond all doubt. And now, for one, I feel like appealing to you 
Mr. STRUBLE. Yes, and he a Democrat and an appointee of Mr. gentlemen to go with us in support of this bill and aid in striking 
Cleveland, and here is his summing up of the case: another blow at the vice of these people. . 
Fires ‘That it Ste aeienl eh ceoninohibe kingdom of God on earth, not in its Gentlemen object to this constitution and say, in substance, they op- 
fullness, because Christ has not yet come to rule in person, but for the present | POSe It because it does not provide the machinery and details of legis- 
he rules through the priesthood of the church, who are his vicegerents on earth. | lation or the processes by which the guilty shall be deprived of the night 
aes sae thts eepeen — 2 os a kingdom, and | tg vote or how they shall be denied the suffrage. 
eon ae ully control and is entitled to the highest allegiance of men in all hy, Mr. Speaker, these gentlemen know very well that in for ming 
Third. That this kingdom will otherthrow the United States and all other | a constitution the framers can only deal in abstract principles. ‘Tbe 
Orenthe Find thn deaeaion at Telenor nae God, and that under it constitution is not a thing of legislative detail. It is one of funda- 
certain sins which the blood of Christcan not atone for may be remitted by shed- | mental principles, and that is all that the framers of such an instrumé a 
ding the blood of the transgressor. should undertake to do, namely, to lay down general principles for the 


Fifth. That polygamy is a command of God, which. if a member obeys, he risdicti i stitu- 
will be exalted in the future life above those who do not. . government of the people in the ju lotion Over’ which the con 


Sixth. That the Congress of the United States has no right under the Consti- | tion is to obtain. ; 
tution to pass any law in any manner interfering with the practice of the Mor- This constitution, like all others, I may say, provides for the passage 


mon religion, and that the acts of Congress against polygamy and disfranchis- | of laws to effect: i i tion 15 of ar- 
ing those who practice it are unwarrantable interferences with their religion. oe 21 - is eee itenanciates. By sectio 


NOT FIT CITIZENS, vis 
Can men be made true and loyal citizens by such teachings, or are they likely meee eee =F — 

to remain so, surrounded by such influences? Will men become attached to r " ’ he 

the principles of the Constitution of the United States when they hear the Gov- Now, sir, our Democratic friends, as I have said, complain that the 
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details of legislation are not embodied in this constitution in a way to | year by the apostles, the head men of this church; and, as I have said 
enable them tosee whether outrages are to be perpetrated by the peo- | they have exemplitied it by their practice. Still my fricnd from Mis 
eof this State in years to come in the administration of their laws. | souri [ Mr. MANSUR] says,*‘ It does not make any di we about that 
Bat they have upon the statute-hooks of Idaho a law, which has been | because only a few of those people practice polyga ; 
referred to here, which does deal with the question ofdetails. It provides | h, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House. the ‘‘ few’’ are the 
jp substance that a voter on complying with the law in respect totak- | highest, the most exalted in the church: the ‘‘few’’ are those of mast 
ing the oath aud registering may vote, and his oath simply dec'ares | power in business and in spiritual things; the ‘‘tew’’ are the men who 
that he is not a polygamist or a member ot a polygamons society advo- | are to have the hest on earth and greatest promise of heaven. 
cating that or any other crime. On compliance with this law he may | And shall we say that an institution of this kind. the head, the president, 
deposit his ballot, and the consequence of the violation rests in a crimi- | the apo-tles, the iniluential men of which have their wives to the num- 
pal proceeding that may be instituted against himif he shall be guilty | ber of anywhere from two to twenty or more, does not amount to 


f perjury. 

i say, Mr. Speaker, that upon no reasonable hypothesis, upon no com- 
mon-sense View of the ca-e, upon no view that appreciates the intel 
ligence of the people occupving this Territory, will it be presumed that 
the Legislature of Idaho, even under this constitution, will euact any- 


|} much after all, and this 


thing but a reasonable statute of details to effectuate this fundamental | 


principle of the organic law. 
" But, sir, I must pass on, for I find I shall not have time to develop 
some of the points upon which [ would like to speak. 


To go azain to | 


the character of the Mormon Church, let me say that it is a criminal 


institution any one must admit, I think, who will read section 132 of 
the Mormon book, entitled ‘‘ Doctrines and Covenants,’’ being an al- 
leged revelation to Joseph Smith on the subject of polygamy. It will 
be found on pages 423, ef seq. of that book, and purports to have been made 
on July 12, 1843, and opens up in the following style: 


1. Verily, thus saith the Lord unto you, my servant Joseph, that inasmuch as 
you have inquired of my hand, to know and understand wherein I, the Lord, 
justified my servants Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, as also Moses, David, and 
Solomon, my servauts, as toucning the principle and doctrine of their haviug 
many wives and concubines : 

2 Behold! and lo, lam the Lord thy God, and will answer thee touching this 
matter: 

3. Therefore, prepare thy heart to receive and obey the instructions which I 
am about to give unto you: for all those who have this law revealed unto them 
must obey the same: 

4. For behoid! I reveal unto you a new and everlasting covenant: and if ye 
abide not that covenant, then are ye damned; for no one can reject this cuve- 
nant and be permitted to enter intu my glory. 

5. For all who will have a biessing at my hands shall abide the law which 
was appointed for that blessing, and the conditions thereof, as were instituted 
from before the foundation of the world; 

6. And as pertaining to the new and everlasting covensnt, it was instituted tor 
the fullnessof my glory; and hethat receiveth a fullness thereof must and shall 
abide the law or he shall be damned, saith the Lord God. 

>. - = * . Bd * 


19. And again. verily I say unto you, if a man marry awife by my word, which 
ismy law. and by the new and everlasting covenant, aud it is sealed unto them 
by the Holy Spirit of promise by him who is anointed. unto whom I have ap- 
po nted this power aud the keys of this priesthood, aud it shall be said un‘o 
them, Ye shall come forth in the first resurrection ; and if it be after the first 
resurrection, in the next resurrection, and shall jnherit thrones, kingdoms, 
principa ities, and powers, dominions, all heights and depths—then sha‘! it be 
written in the Lamb’s Book of Life that he shall commit. no murder whereby 
to shed innocent b’ood, and if ye abide by my covenant and commit nd mur- 
der whereby to shed inuocent blood it shall be done unto them whatsoever my 
servant hath put upon them, in time and through all eternity, and shall be of 
full torce when they are out of the world; and they shall pass by the anze!s 
and the gods which are set there, to their exaltation and glory in all things, as 
hath been sealed upon their heads,which glory siall be a fullness and a coutin- 
uation of the seeds forever and ever. 

20. Then shall they be gods, because they have no end; therefore shall they 
be from everlasting to everlasting, because they continue; then shall they be 
above all, because all things are subject unto them; then shall they be gods, 
because they have all power and the angels are subject unto them, 

21. Verily, verily, I say unto you, except ye abide my law, ye can not attain 
to this glory, 

- + n * * . : 

26. Verily, verily, I say unto you, if a man marry a wife according to my word, 
and they are sealed by the Holy Spirit ot promise, according to my appointment, 
and he or she shall commit any sin or transgression of the new and everlasting 
covenant whatever, and all manner of blasphemies, and if they com mit no mur- 
der, wherein they shed innocent blood, yet they shall come forth in the first res- 
urrec'ion and enter into their exaltation, but they shall be destroyed in the flesh 
and shall be delivered unto the buffetings of Satan unto the day of redemption, 
saith the Lord God, 


27. The blasphe ny against the Holy Ghost which shall not be forgiven in the 


world, - out of the world, is in that ye commit murder wherein ye shed in- | 
hocent blood. ass to > recei y ove> | . ss 
» and assent unto my death, aiter yo have received my new vove- | 44,, inspiration of divine law and the enacting clause of human decrees. 


nant, saith the Lord God; and he that abideth not this law can in no wise enter 
my giory, but shall be damned, saith the Lord. 


The following clearly teaches and encourages crime: 


61. And again as pertaining to the law of the priesthood: If any man espouse 
4 virgin and desire to espouse another, and the first give her consent; and if he 
espouse the second, and they are virgins, and have vowed to no other man, then 
he is justified; he can not commit adultery, for they are given unto him; for he 
can not commit adultery with that that belongeth unto him and to no one else. 


There are more paragraphs of this alleged revelation that might be of 


interest, but these suffice for the purpose in view. It will be seen that 
the men who will take plural wives and obey this so-called law are to 
be above the angels in heaven, are to be as gods. If they obey as is 
commanded in this revelation, they shall have this supreme position in 
the world to come, besides having all that earth can afford. 

Mr. Speaker, it is to my mind horrible that a church should be tol- 
crated that imposes upon the consciences of its men and women the 
doctrine that it they would have the best that God can give them, here 


, too in the tace of a pretended declaration of 
God that their example must be followed if their mem)er 
attain the great things in this lite and the next? Do 
the courts have held this institution to be criminal? Do you wonder 
that .udge Anderson so held, that Judge Berry so held? Do you 
wonder that Judge Field, speaking the unanimous voice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, has practically said that this is a criminal 
institution ? 

Mr. Speaker, my time is about to expire. 
to be permitted to pursue in a more leisure] lineof argument 
I have marked out. In conclusion | now appeal to this House—both 
sides of it—to do right upon the pending bill, «nd in so far as this 
body can go in that direction toadmit Idaho ints che Union, for her peo 
ple have upon this important problem, the one uppermost in this de- 
bate, as weil asevery other essential qualification for statehood, shown 
themselves worthy to receive such judgment at our hi 


hip would 
ou wonder that 


I shonld have been glad 
vy wavthe 


inds. 


Samuel Sullivan Cox. 


REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 8S. BAKER, 


OF NEW YORK, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, Apr 


} il 19, 1890, 


On the resolutions of respect to the memory of Hon, Samuel Sullivan Cox, late 
a Representative from the State of New York 

Mr. BAKER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Inspired by asentimsnt which is world-wide, we have 
to-day laid aside the active duties of legislation to afford an oppor- 
tunity to his former associates to testify to their esteem and appreci- 
ation of the man and distinguished legislator and to spread upon the 
record evidence of the exalted place held by Samuel 8. Cox in the es- 
timation of his countrymen. 

It has been well said that sentiment underlies everything that is 
beautiful, grand, or true in life. It is the toundation and keystone of 
governments and is the inspiration of all poetry. It has driven na- 
tions to war and invited the white-winged dove o! peace to restore good- 
will among men, Sentiment has caused the overthrow of empires and 
given birth to republics. Inspired thereby, men and women have en- 
dured persecution with joy, the dungeon with gladness, and suffered 
martyrdom, gaining at once mortal fame and eternal bliss. Without 
sentiment there would be no sunshine in life, the home and the family 
circle would be stripped of that beautiful faith in the divine promise 
of a reunion in the better land. 

Under the sweet and elevating influence of sentiment the promises 
of Holy Writ have been madetoenciicle, like a band of light, the whole 
world and led heathen nations te embrace christianity in lieu of barba- 
rous practices. It gave us the story of the Prodigal Son and Calvary. It is 


Without it legislative enactments would be but dead letters. Its 
beautiful promptings constrain us, when one of our number has passed 
through the Dark Valley, to pause in our Jahors and pay tribute to 
his virtues and forget, if there be any, hiserrors. On thisoccasion not 
only we, his late colleagues, but our nation and other nations unite in 
tender and loving tribute to a pure and noble man. He possessed the 
rarest grvcesof mind and heart. He lived and labored so that all those 
| graces will continue to bless the world through time 

Mr. Speaker, like all his associates in the Conyresses in the past three 
decades, I feel constrained tospread upon the pagesof history the high- 
est tributeof man toman. It was my privilege to become an acqnaint- 
ance in the Forty-ninth Congress, I had known and honored the man 
for many years, Then he made me feel that he was my friend, and by 
| that warm and genial nature which made him loved o: all his fellows 
won my friendshipandesteem. I concur inevery word that has been said 
in his honor on this occasion; and would that I possessed the ability to 





and e'sewhere, if they would be saved beyond any question, it they | paint in more lasting colors the beautitul (lowers that have been here 
would role as kings and priests they must commit the crime ot polyg- | laid upon his grave! What arich legacy he leaves to the dear oue who 
amy, That doctrine has been preached day after day and year alter | survives! 
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My desire is briefly to emphasize the value and helpful character of 
the services given by Mr.Cox in his capacity as a member of this House 
in the last Congress in securing statehood for the Dakotas, Montana, 
and Washington. In the Fiftieth Congress Mr. Cox was, with myself, 
assigned to serve on the Committee on Territories, but. owing in a large 
measure to his duties as chairman of the Committee on the Eleventh 
Census, he soon retired as a member of the important committee which 
was to deal with the new States, assuring me, however, of his hearty 
co-operation to the end that those States should be admitted at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Paithiully and ably did he fulfill his promise, as the record shows, 


going even to the point of incurring the severe criticism of his political | 


associates, 
otic statesmanship insured victory and won a monument of fame and 
praises from all the people of the great Northwest. We were both in- 
vited to visit the Dakotas in the summer after the adjournment of the 
Fiftieth Congress. He was permitted to go, and the people at Huron had 
the privilege of hearing an oration trom him July 4, copies whereof he 
sentme. Ina letter to me, dated Washington, April 4, Mr. Cox made 
allusion to the proposed trip te Dakota, a letter characteristic of him, 
and so like himself that I am constrained to quote. He says: 


I have been speaking around the country some since adjournment, but have 
gotten back tomy home in Washington again. I sent you one or two copies 
of some remarks which I made, bound up in green with a golden harp. You 
ean touch the harp at your leisure, and bring forth any harmonious sounds that 
you think suitable to the sentiment on page 50, 

At the instance of Mr. Cox, I had moved in the closing hour of the 
Fiftieth Congress his resolution for a committee on the part of the 
House to represent Congress at the then approaching centennial to be 
celebrated in New York City April 30, On the 24th of March 
Cox wrote me as follows 

WASHINGTON, March 24, 1889. 

My Dear Mr. BAKER: You perhaps may have noticed that in the proceed- 
ings of the last day of the session just closed (see Reconrp of March 5, page 
2955) you were named for the committee on bebaif of New York Stateto attend 
the centennial at New York Ci:y on the 30th of April next. I do not know 
what part I may take init. I do not know that I shall take any part. But 
I would like you to be on hand to represent the State, and if I am not in the 
city of New York it will be beeause I will be off on some lecturing excursion 
to whieh Iam invited out West. | am invited to go to Huron, Dak., to orate 
on the 4th day of July next. I have not accepted. I judge the invitation is 
getting a little old, but I will find out about it. What are your arrangements 
forthe summer? It would be nice if you were out there. 

Yours, with respect, 
8. 8. COX, 


In his letter of April 4, he refers to the centennial, from which I 
quote, humor and all: 


Isaw Mr. John A. King to-day, who has charge of this end of the centennial 
matters which comes off at New York on the 30th instant, He said every ar- 
rangement would be made to make it pleasant for you and your confréres on 
the committee of Congress. There are 42 members and delegates to attend the 
dinner. But I do not believe more than half of them will be there, and some of 
them very likely will not have such appetites as to frighten the gentlemen 
regulating the festivity and the dancing on the occasion. I told Mr. King that 
= would be on hand, and I think you will have to take charge of it as there 

no special chairman, unless it be the first named from Alabama, and Brother 
Oatrs will not be there, but General WHeELeR may. Of course General 
W BEELER, so far as regards ponderosity, would out-rank you. So you must be 
prepared to defer to these small men on some occasions. 


On the 10th of June my good friend remembered to write me, saying: 
‘‘ITam preparing to go west for the 4th of July in Dakota, and pro- 
pose to advise you,’’ concluding with the words, ‘‘I will be in Dakota 
(Huron) on the 4th of July sure.”’ This was the last of a pleasant 
correspondence commencing February 8 preceding, when in a pleasant 
note he sent me for my wife, in fulfillment of a previous offer, a ‘‘bit 
of embroidery made by the hand of little Turkish refugees who are 
moving on Asia out ot Europe,” concluding, ‘‘if you will accept it I 
shall be very happy.”’ 

Mr. Speaker, when the wires flashed over the world the sad tidings 
of the death of him whose memory we honor, every person whose good 
fortune it was to know him personally lost a friend, the country a 
statesman and patriot, and the world one whose life and labors will 
prove a benediction to generations yet unborn. 


Died in the vigor of manhood, 
Gone in the strength of his years, 
Ere the shadows had a to twilight, 
Or the pathway been blinded by tears. 
Rich with the ripened affection, 
Matured and perfected by time, 
With bopes that had reached the fruition, 
Life seemed a rhythm subiime. 


Like a ship in the midst of the ocean, 
With banners and streamers afloat, 
With unseen islands beneath it, 
And unseen shoals all about. 
Nota ere hint of the danger ; 
Not a cloud in the blue of the sky 
Told the story of coming disaster 
That lurked in the tempest hard by. 


In the noontide of life he has left us; 
The crown and the goal have been won, 
And the hands that have wrought for the Master, 
With toiling and labor are done. 
Farewell to the friend brave and tender; 
Farewell to the love tried and true; 
Death may sever, but can not efface it; 
In heaven it will blossom anew. 


He was greater than his party, and by his lofty and patri- | 


| 
| 








Mr. | 
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Pensions. 


SPEECH 


HON. DAVID B. HENDERSON. 


OF IOWA, 


IN THE HovUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Wednesday, April 30, 1890, 


On the bill (S. 389) granting pensions to soldiers and sailors who are 
tated for the performance of labor, and providing for pensions to 
minor children, and dependent parents. 


Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa, said: 
Mr. SrPEAKER: I will detain the House but a moment, as | a: 


legislation and not talk. 


During the Democratic Congresses | 


diers were given plenty of talk, some refreshing and much that w, 
cruel, but they got no relief, excepting always the soldiers of the Me; 


ican war. 


In this Congress we have been giving thesoldiers br: 


we are doing it to-day and with liberal but a just hand. 
He who will not support this bill to-day need never profes 


ship for the Union soldier, his widow, and his orphans. 


He wl 


tempts to antagonize it with other measures does so for persona 
party ends (whether he knows it or not), and will strike at the l 
of the defenders of the Union. 


This is a service and 


a disability bill. Its enactment into | 


enable the country to say to its disabled defenders, ‘‘ Not one ot 


neglected.’’ 
the cry for a reduction 


It goes further than any of us hoped for in tlie : 


of the Federal income and in the presen 


other just and absolutely needed demands upon the public pu 
if this bill passes, as it will, in spite of Democratic opposit 


with every Republican vote, the soldiers will have cause for : 


around the camp-fires throughout the land. 


Pensions. 


SPEECH 


HON. ORMSBY B. THOMAS, 


OF WISCONSIN, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 30, 1890, 


On the bill (S. 389) granting pensions to soldiers and sailors who are incapaci- 
tated for the performance of labor, and providing for pensions to wico 


minor children, and dependent parents. 


Mr. THOMAS said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: This bill does not suit mein a great many particu- 
lars; I would have preferred a 


diem rated service-pension }l! 


bat, sir, I am satisfied this is the best possible bill that can now lx 


passed. Especially do I think so in view of the action of the othe: 


House of this Congress in relation to general pension legislation. 


I regret that we can not do as full justice to the men who saved tle 
country in time of its dire peril as we, in my judgment, should do; but, 
sir, this is a bill far in advance of anything that has heretofore been 
It has not the bad features of the dependent 


presented to Congress. 





nsion bill passed by a Democratic Congress and which was vet ed 
a Democratic President, but vetoed because the Democracy re! use’ 
to help the poor and dependent. 
This bill now before us gives relief to all that would have been | 
efited by the dependent pension bill, doing this in a way not to hum! 
iate the soldier; and it goes much farther and pensions all honora)ly 


discharged soldiers who have arrived at the age of sixty years. [t al: 
pensions the widows of soldiers when they have arrived at the ax¢ | 


sixty years or when they are in dependent circuiostances, without | 


gard to the cause of death of the soldier. 
lent bill, one that could not be bettered, in my judgment, excep! (0! 
I think we should have gone a little further. Butno friend of the so 


dier is willing to throw away the chances and advantages ofiere!! 
this bill because it is impossible to get all he wants. 


If this House should pass the per diem rated pension bill it wou’ 


beyond doubt defeat any pension legislation for this session. 1! 
who now press that bill upon us do not, in my judgment, do = | 


cause they are friendly to the soldiers, but to defeat any general pens'0" 


legislation whatever. 


side come to offer the per diem pension bill as a substitute for the po! 


I venture to predict that when the Democ: 


ing bill, they will do it as a trick, not in earnest, but will attem)' 


put us in the wrong by some sort of maneuvering. 
that kind of a substitute is offered the yeas and nays will be calle! 
and the Democratic side will remain silent, not voting. This wil! 
&® mere transparent trick, whieh will deceive no one. 


‘ 


In fact, this is a most exce! 


‘ 


) 


I predict that alte: 
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| regret that an im rtant measure like this should be made the foot- 
ball of politicians. he Republican party has always been and is still 
willing and anxious to do justice to the soldier. To-day, if this bill 
shall pass, two-fifths about of the entire revenue of the Government 
will be devoted to the payment of pensions to the soldiers and their 
widows and orphans. 

And, sir, the Republican party do pot propose to stop there. How 
js it with the Democratic party? No one could have been a looker-on 


to-day in this House without a conviction that the Democratic party | 


was opposed to all inerease of pension, and only desired to present 
amendments to this bill to embarrass and if possible kill it. This il- 
Justrates a characteristic difference between the two parties: One, the 
Republican party, stands out honestly and fairly with its propositions, 


doing the best itcan. The other party, not having the courage to carry | 


out its convictions, does by indirection what it dares notdo in an open 
manner. No one will be deceived, and the soldier the least deceived 
of all by such conduct. 


Pensions. 





SPEECH 


HON. AARON T. BLISS, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 30, 1890, 
On House bill 8279, known asthe Morrill service-pension bill, as asubstitute f 
Senate bill 389, known as the dependent pension bill. 

Mr. BLISS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: As I sat here listening to the eloquent protests of my 
Democratic friends against the action of the Republican party in pass- 
ing this Morrill bill instead of a larger measure I could not help won- 
dering what had brought about this change of heart. Was it the re- 
sult of the elections in 1888 or was it the fact that the House had passed 
out of the control of the Democratic party, and when there was no 
danger of their being held responsible for legislation they could indulge 
in the luxury of demagogism? While I myself personally am in favor 
of a service-pension bill and introduced such a bill in this Congress, I 
cheerfully vote for this measure in the belief that it is a step in the 


right direction, a step in the direction of substantial justice for the men | 


who saved this Government. , 
But it comes with ill grace from gentlemen on the other side to crit- 
icise the gentlemen on this side for not passing a more radical meas- 


ure when whatever has been done in the direciion of pension legisla- | 


tion or whatever shall be done in the future has and will be done 
against the earnest and determined opposition of the majority of the 
Democratic party, excepting only the Mexican war service-pension bill, 
which was for the benefit largely of the men who, since their service 
in that war, had undertaken to destroy theGovernment. And during 
the long years of Democratic contro! of this House the only bill passed 
which ee this one, the dependent bill, passed through the ef- 
forts and votes of the Republican party, with the help of a few loyal 
Democrats, was vetoed by a Democratic President. And yet the Demo- 
cratic party will pose before the country to-day as the champions of the 
loyal soldiers of this country and shed crocodile tears because they are 
not given an opportunity to vote for a service or a per diem pension bill. 


I venture to predict, Mr. Speaker, that when we come to vote on | 


this measure the majority of the Democratic party will be found vot- 
ing ‘‘no” or not voting at all, in the mad endeavor to defeat the bill 
by breaking a quoram, while the Republicans will be found to a man 


standing true to the pledges of the party. If the Democratic party is | 


the trne friend of the soldier they will be found voting for every meas- 
ure that is in his interest, and if they can not get all they want now, 
take what they can and hope for more next time. That is my posi- 
tion. I do notconsider that I compromise my position as an advocate 
for a service pension pure and simple because I vote for a measure that 
approaches it. I will continue to vote for every bill that goes to the re- 


lief of the veterans of the late war, and as each step is gained work tor | 


the next, Iam satisfied that the end I seek can only be secured by 
gradual advance, and { do not to lose any advantage by sulk- 
ing because I can not get all I want at first. 


The gentleman from New York {[Mr. TURNER] bases his opposition | 


to this bill on the fact that he does not know where the money is com- 
ing from to meet its provisions, He figures with marvelous accuracy 


ey. and tells us that the surplus will all be gone alter we get | 


rough paying for public buildings and then there wil! be nothing left 
with which to pay the soldiers. I dispute that fact; but, admitting its 
trath, I do not agree that this Government is dependent ujon its sur- 
lus. Did it have a surplus when it undertook to crush a wizantic re- 
lion? This Government has a credit equaled by none in the world, 
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| and if it is necessary we can draw upon that credit to redeem the prom- 
ises solemnly made to these men when they were battling for the pres- 
| ervation of this grand nation. These men preserved the credit of this 
Government and made it what we find it to-day. Why then can we 
not stop paying the bondholders for awhile and issue more bonds, if nec- 
essary, to meet these just demands. Our bonds are selliny to-day at 
an enormous premium. How would they be quoted to-day in the mar- 
| kets of the world if the beneficiaries of this bill had for a moment flagged 
| in their loyalty and devotion to the nation. 
| Ifitis admitted, and it is admitted,that the soldiers of this country 
are the preferred creditors of this Government,then no question of the 
amount of money required to meet that obligation can be considered. 
| This claim has remained too long unpaid, and it is time that Congress 
foreclosed this debt of honor, even if it takes the last cent in the Treas- 
ury. Whowould attempt toquibble over the paymentofany money ob- 
ligation of this Government on the ground that it would require too many 
dollars? Who has ever had the temerity to offer a compromise with the 
bondholders? Are the men who loaned their money on the faith of 
the strongest Government of the world to be preferred to those who gave 
their hope of fortune, profession, health, and even life a willing sacri 
fice on the altar of country? 
There is no method that could be devised to more quickly and surely 
relieve the present depressed condition of affairs than to pass this bil 
| The money appropriated would go to every town and hamlet throug! 
| out the United States and would quickly seek the natural channels « 
trade. The oldsoldiers are not hoarders of wealth, and the money 
to thein would not be tied up in other enterprises, but would pass 
through the groceryman’s till to swell the volume of circulating cur 


; rency. 





pa 


The old soldier did not learn to be penurious on $13 a month, paid 
in a depreciated currency. When battling for the life of our country 
they were not paid in gold; the credit of the Government was good 
enough for them. They accepted that credit once and by their deeds 
of valor raised the word of this great nation to a level with gold, and 
redeemed the Government’s pledge to foreign and domestic banks, and 
now they ask, when they are no longer able to take care of themselves, 
that the people of this country shall redeem their pledges made to thei 
defenders that as long as the Government endured they should nevet 
want. 

The soldiers of this country miss the voice and influence of the greatest 
champion they have ever had either inor out of Congress. I refer to that 
matchless leader on the fleld and in the Senate, the late General John 
A. Logan. His voice was ever raised in their behalf. He knew by ex 
perience what they had suffered. None knew better than he how the 
| experience of four years in the field sapped the vitality of men and 
| shortened their lives; and he never faltered in his advocacy of what 
| he considered simple justice to them. He was the typical volunteer 
and had stood side by side with his men, shared their sufferings, and 
| led them in danger. In my humble way I prefer to follow his lead in 


| pension legislation, and he found no bill too radical for him to support. 
Pensions. 
SPEECH 
or 

} T 1 T T n Tam T 
| HON. EDWARD H. FUNSTON, 
| OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF KEPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 30, 1890, 
I 
} On the bill (S, 389) granting pensions to soldiers and sailors who are incapa 


tated for the performance of labor, and providing for pensions to w 
minor children, and dependent parents. 


Mr. FUNSTON said: 
| Mr. Speaker: I desire a few moments only for the purpose of exnlain- 
ing my vote more than for the discussion of the merits of this bill 

it is doubtless well known to the members on this side of the House 
that I have favored and worked most earnestly for a per diem service- 
pension bill, And now that I am about to support a measure having 
none of the per diem features in it I think it is due myself that Ishould 
| give some reasons ‘for supporting this measure. 

Mr. Speaker, if I had my way in this matter there would be before 
the House at this moment a per diem service-pension bill, having none 
| of the restrictions as to age and granting to each man a pension in ac- 
| cordance with the length of time of his service. I can see no other 
principle on which justice can be meted out to all and every man 
satisfied. The man who served his country four years certainly ought 
| to have a larger pension than the man who served it only ninety days. 
This proposition seems so reasonable to me that I « ee how any 
man on this floor can dispute it. It is certainly nt and there- 
fore needs no argument. 

Now, as to restricting the beneficiaries to those who have 


reached or 
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shall reach the age of sixty-two, I can see no reason for this, unless 
it be that the committee hope that beiore many of the old soldiers have 
reached the age of sixty-two most will have gone where they need no 
eDSlOnSs, 

| am aware it is urged that a healthy man does not need help until 
he has reached the age of sixty-two. This is possibly true of those 
who are engaged in business other than manual labor. The lawyer or 
the doctor is doubtless at his best at or near sixty-two, and so also with 
the banker or teacher and those who hold clerkships. But it should 
be borne in mind that there are comparatively few old soldiers who are 
Jawyers or bankers or teachers, ‘They had no time tostady law or bank- 
ing orto make teachers of themselves, The days they might have 
spent in qualifying themselves for such places were spent on the march 
and on the tented field, so that to-day the great body of old soldiers 
are laborvrs on farms, in workshops, and engaged in various other vo- 
cations which reguire hard manual labor. 

Will any man upon this floor assert that the common laborer who 
has toiled all his life with pick-ax and shovel and plow isat his best at 
sixty-two? Certainly no one cares so little for his reputation for good 
sense as to make any such assertion. Physiologists tell us that the 
human muscles begin to shrink and lose their elasticity at the age of 
forty. At the age of forty-five so little account is the man for the per- 
formancé of hard Jabor in the way of long marches and the fatigue of 
the camp that the Government exempts him trom draft. And yet 
this bill virtually says he is able to toil and sweat and earn his bread 
by the hardest knocks until he has reached the age of sixty-two. So 
much, Mr. Speaker, against the bill. 

I have only said this much to justify myself in the efforts I have 
made tor a bill which I believed was better than this one. Upon the 
whole, however, this is not a bad bill. The most we can say against 
it is that it is defective, because it does not go far enough in the right 
direction. The committee has already admitted this much by their 
consent to reduce the age to sixty instead of sixty-two. It it weresafe 
to oller other amendments, which would improve the bill, I feel quite 
sure that the majority on this side of the House would be in favor of 
so doing. 

Chere are two good reasons, however, why further amendments than 
the one reducing the age to sixty can not be made: First, because the 
Republicans of this House from all parts of the country have karmon- 
ized, or rather, [should say, compromised, on this bill; second, because 
any amendment of a material character, save the one agreed upon, 
would be changing the character of the bill, and, like changing front 
in the presence of the enemy, would be almost certain deteat. 

Gentlemen on the other side have offered amendments which seem 
harmless in themselves, and doubtless when the previous question is 
ordered they will move to recommit, with instructions to the commit- 
tee to bring in aper diem service-pension bill. Weall understand what 
such movements mean, They mean delay and coniusion and perhaps 
absolute defeat of all general pension legislation. 

Why these amendments now to Republican measures if it is not to 
deceive the country an make believe that the Democrats of this House 
are in favor of a per-diem service-pension bill and the Republicans op- 
posed to itor to load down the bill and defeat it? If that is the real 
sentiment of that side of the House why did they not pass or offer to 
pass a per diem pension bill in the Fiftieth Congress when they had 
not only a large majority in the House, but had the President also? 

Mr. Speaker, we have the opportunity o/ placing at least 350,000 old 
soldiers on the pension-roll, and 80,000 widows, besides increasing the 
pension ot about 90,000 soldiers who are now drawing less than $8 per 
month, and of providing for all of any age who are disabled from any 
case. 

Let us not be deceived by the ‘‘ Greeks bearing gifts.’ Let us vote 
down every amendment trom the other side and save what we have, 
though it be not all we desire. 


Pensions. 





SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM J. CONNELL, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April 30, 1890, 


On the bill (S.389) granting pensions to soldiers and sailors who are incapaci- 
tated for the performance of lavor, and providing for pensions to widows, 
minor children, and dependent parents. 


Mr. CONNELL said: 

Mr. Speaker: This bill does not meet my entire approval, but I 
propose to supportit. J for one am willing in this fight to stand by 
the side of such veterans as the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HENDER- 
SON } and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BoorHMAN] and vote for this 
bill as the best possible legislation that can now be secured, I wish it 
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were possible to obtain for the brave boys in blue who served | 
country in the dark days of our nation’s peril the full measy 
recognition which their valiant deeds and heroic services merit 
would gladly grant them a more liberal allowance than is now 
posed. ; 

I strongly favor the pessage of a general service bill in addition 
liberal disability-pension bill. I do not propose, however, to jo 
ravks of the other side when I know that the opposition to this | 
insincere, and that the real purpose of the gentlemen on the orl, 
is to delay and finally defeat all pension legislation. With but 
exceptions those on the other side of this House who oppose th: 
sage of this bill belong to one or the other of twoclasses, First 
who give honest expression to their sentiments by boldly dec) 
against any and all pension legislation which will increase the au 
now being paid to the veterans of the late war of the rebellion . 
ond, those who dishonestly pretend as th. rea-on for opposing th l 
that they are in favor of a general-service pension bill without any | 
itation or restriction whatever. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if the gentlemen of the latter class were si: 
I with others on this side of the House would gladly join them. [nt 
we know that they are insincere, we know that the real purpose of |e 
opposition is to defeat any pension legislation by the present Conyress, 
and knowing this we do not purpose to aid or assist them in their un- 
worthy purpose. « 


Pensions—*‘ The Morrill Pension Bill.” 


“ We go to the seat of government and we tell the men there to brir \ 
its temple the scales of justice and put into one side the absolute need of the 
men Who are in want to-day, and put into the other the promises o/ the men 
who are in office of all parties, so that the scales balance, and we will ! 
tent.’’—General Alger, Commander-in-Chief of the Grand Army of the Repu! 


SPEECHES 


HON. ELIJAH A. MORSE, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
AND 
OF KANSAS, 
IN THE NATIONAL HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 30, 1890. 


On the bill (S. 389) granting pensions to soldiers and sailors who are incapaci- 
tated for the performance of labor, «nd providing for pensions to w vs 
minor children, and dependent parents. 


Mr. MORSE said: 

Mr. SP£AKER: At the beginning of the present session of the Iii 
first Congress, under the call of States, 1 introduced a pension bil! very 
similar in its provisions to the bill now under consideration. 

I think the country owes a debt of gratitude to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions for the exhaustive consideration which they have 
given this subject. They have given days, weeks, and months of tine 
to listening te the testimony and to the consideration of petitions trom 
soldiers and soldiers’ organizations from every section of our great coun- 
try, and as the result of this exhaustive and patient labor the Cov- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions have reported this bill. While it does not 
goas far as some desire and while it goes mach further than others (e- 
sire, on the wuole it is aconservative, just, and liberal pension }il! and 
will receive my most hearty and cordial support. 

This bill redeems the promises made to the defenders of the fliy in 
the hour of the nation’s deadly peril, and will undoubtedly meet tie 
approval and receive the indorsement of General Benjamin Harrison, 
President of the United States. It will bring immediate relief to |4',- 
000 soldiers who are over sixty years of age, many of whom, not a!- 
ready pensioned, are suffering from their army service and increasing 
disability ot years. This bill will bring immediate relief to a |arze 
number, thousands of soldiers’ widows, who, under the provisions 0! 
this bill, will be entitled to a pension without being required to prove, 
and without being required to furnish impossible evidence, twenty-\\\° 
years old, that their husbands died from disability contracted in tle 
Army. It will bring joy and gladness to thousands of the classes ! 
have mentioned. It will help to brighten the declining years of mauy 
a war-worn veteran who laid his all upon the altar of his count'y 
when traitors sought the life of the nation. 

lt is estimated by the chairman of the Committee on Invalid !’c2- 
sions that it will require an expenditure of $4,000, 0U per annum 10 
meet the provisions oi this bill. This money is by no means was'«' 
It is taken from the rich in the shape of duties and taxation on |ux.'' 
and given to the poor and needy. The money goes immediately |)” 
circulation, promotes trade, and enhances the prosperity of the w).° 
country. a 

There are two objections to this bill: First, the charge that the bi): 's 
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extravagant and makes too large a demand upon the revenues of the 
country. To such I say that we live under the best Government on the 
face of God’s green earth; we livein the most lavored land that the sun 
shines upon. Other forms of government expend millions aunually to 
maintain a standing army, to support men in idleness, to support men 
who produce nothing, except to live on the substance of the people. 
Shall this great nation begrudge a much smaller sum to pension her citi- 
zen soldiery, who with their sons would spring to arms at a moment’s 
notice were the country or the Government in danger froin foes without 
or foes within? No, Mr. Speaker, the money is large, but it is not ex- 
travagant, and it discharges an honest debt and obligation of the Gov- 
ernment to the men who preserved it. The second ob ection comes 
from some of ray comrades who favor a universal service-pension hill. 
A universal service-pension bill may come a few years later. This bill 


is a service-pension bill for men over sixty years of age, and I believe | 


js all that the revenues of the country can stand at present; and [ sub- 
mit that we do not desire to goso far with pension legislation as to en- 
danger the whole pension system of the country. 

The Committee on Invaiid Pensions produced this bill, as I have 
said, after the most exhaustive consideration, and I repeat that it isa 


just, wise, and conservative compromise of the conflicting views upon | 


this subject. 

In answer to the gentleman from New York [Mr. SprnoLa] and in 
answer to the distinguished gentleman from ILlinois [Mr. SPRINGER], 
who are demanding the most extreme leyislation in the interest of the 
soldiers I ask those gentlemen who protess such great love for the sol- 
diers now, why they did not propose a service-pension bill when they 
had control of his House for years. And why did Grover Cleveland 
veto the soldiers’ dependent pension bill of the last session? Thank 
God, we have a President now that does not go fishing on Decoration 
Day and will siga this bill. No, Mr. Speaker, our Democratic breth- 
ren, who have suddenly become the champions of extreme pension legis- 
lation, will not deceive the soldiers or the country. Their object in 
desiring to load this bill with extreme amendments, such as service 
pensions and redacing the axe limit, is transparent. They desire to 
imperil the entire pension system of the country by these amendments. 
They desire to make the bill so obnoxious that the country will not 
sustain us on this side of the House in voting for it or the President in 
signing it. But they will fail of their purpose. 

The soldiers of the country and the loyal and patriotic men of the 
country understand this question and will be satisfied with this meas- 
ure. It will meet a large number of cases in mv district of soldiers’ 
widows, of disabled soldiers of all ages, and it will add cheer and com- 
fort and sunlight to many of my comrades in the Second district of 
Massachusetts who have reached the age of sixty. In their name I 
desire to thank the Committee on Invalid Petisions who have given us 
this just bill, and I say the Republican party of the nation will score 
@ great victory to-day, because it here and now redeems its promise 
= to the boys when the life of the nation hung wembiing in the 
alance, 


Pensions. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. BINGER HERMANN. 


OF OREGON, 
IN THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 30, 1890. 


On House bill 8279.known as the Morrill service-pension bill, as a substitute 
for Senate bill 339, known as the dependent-pension bill. 

Mr. HERMANN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: No question before this Congress is to-day so anxiously 
watched and so patiently waited for as this which proposes a further 
recognition of the rights, the demands, ard the necessities of the patri- 
otic survivors of the war tor the preservation of the Kepublic. 

We are confronted at the very threshold of the subject with a di- 
versity of measures, each aiming, butonly differing in extent, to accom- 
plish a substantial benefit to the old veterans of the war. 

What shall this be? How shall it be distributed ? 

We have, first, what is known as ‘‘the Grand Army per diem pension 
bill.” This includes as beneficiaries all those who have served ninety 
days in the military or naval service of the United States and have been 
honorably dischar-ed, It is not the same for all. It is, however, the 
most just and equitable, as it gives to each pensioner a pension propor- 
tionate with the actual services rendered by him to the country. The 
basis is one cent for each day's service rendered. This is the rate per 
month. There is, however, this liberal proviso: That as to all those 
serving for less than eight hundred days there shall be a perfect equality. 
The soldier serving ninety days shall receiveas much as he who served 
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e'ght hundred days. This far all are equal. This generous exception 
was evidently with a view of placing all the survivors of the war on 
the same plane with service pensioners of the Kevolutionary war, the 
war with Great britain in 1812, and the war with Mexico. Those 
haying served a longer period than eight hundred days would receive 
asum exceeding $3 per month in ex proportion as they rendered 
more days’ service. 

The per diem pension bill makes no provision for the widows of sol- 
diers dying from disabilities not proved to have been incurred in the 
service; nor does it provide for the soldiers’ minor children left under 
the same circumstances, 

The Morrill service and disability bill asamended gives a service pen- 
sion to all survivors of the war who have been honorably discharged 
and who served ninety days in the military or naval service of the Gov- 
ernment, provided they shall have reached the age of sixty years. This 
pension is not contingent upon any disability. The mere proot of service 
and of honorable discharge is sufficient. It gives a further pension to 
those soldiers of any age who may be disabled trom mental! or physical 
ailment equivalent to the grade established for disability ratings of $8 
per month. This disability need not have been incurred in the service. 
No proof will be required as to the origin of the disability; and all the 
trouble, time, and expense now unavailingly expended in the effort to 


| supply testimony as to this requirement is avoided. 


Thousands and thousands ot the most deserving of our country’s de- 
fenders, and those in most necessitous circumstances, are deprived of 
the pension provided by law simply because some hospital record has 
been destroyed, or some comrade has died, or anothercan not be found 
who can bear testimony to the incurrence of the injury or disease. All 
this the bill does away with. There are but two questions asked: 
Did you serve 90 days in the Army or Navy of the United States during 
the late war of the rebellion and have you been honorably discharyed 
therefrom? Are you suffering from mental or physica! disability equiva- 
lent to the grade now established for the rating of $3 per month? To 
thesick or disabled soldier of any age under sixty years now not pension- 
able this Morrill bill will give either $8 per nonth or nothing. 

The same bill also advances another class o! persons who are pre- 
vented under existing laws from the benefit of a pension. These are, 
first, the widows of soldiers dying from disabilities not incurred in the 
service The question now substantially asked of the soldier’s widow 
is: Were you the lawfully married wite of the soldier at the time of 
his death? Did he die from ary cause resulting trom disability or dis- 
ease incurrel in his military or naval service? A failure to prove 
either of these conditions is a defeat to the applicant. It watters not 
how poverty-stricken, or how utterly aged, intirm, or how suffering 
or needy for medicine or food may be the faithful woman who watched 
and waited months and often years by the bedside of the sick and help- 
less soldier husband, or how in the sad and lonely dayso’ the war she 
toiled in her scantily turaished home to sustain the little ones while 
the patriotic husband and father was absent en the far distant march 
or on the battle-field defending the intezrity of hiscountry’s flag. The 
existing laws left these deserving women of the Kepublic to their own 
resources, the charity of their neighbors, or the alternative of the poor- 
house, The Morrill bill will remedy this great wrong. The widow of 
every soldier of the late war for the Union, dependent upon her own 
labor for support will become the guardian care of the nation. When 
she reaches sixty years of age the pension is hers whether she is de- 
pendent or not. And, secondly, in the event of her death the pension 
allowed her shall inure to the minor children under sixteen years of 
age. 

These, then, are the two principal measures before Congress for con- 
sideration. The first-named is the more radical and far-reaching. The 
second is in the nature of a compromise and has the merit of providing 
for the soldiers’ widows and orphans not now cared !or by any provision 
of law. 

As to the first, itis ob’ ected that it unjustly discriminates. The man 
who performed service in actual hostilities and who was on the march 
and suffered the privations and hardships of the campaign may receive 
less than the one who never even left the State in which he was re- 
cruited or never experienced any of the dangers of a campaign; that 
the one who may bea millionaire shall be placed on the same equality 
with the one who may be the begyar; that the one who may be the 
sick and disabled shall receive no more than the one whois robust and 
healthy; that the one who m»y be the younger shall receive the same 
as the aged and infirm; that the one whoserved one hundred days shall 
receive the same as the one who suffered the exposures o! seven hundred 
days; that the thousands who enlisted in 1865, and after the war was 
practically closed, shoald obtain the same life pension as the one who 
fought in the thickest of the fray. 

It is again objected that upon estimates made the per diem bill wiil 
crente an expenditure of $154,000, 000 as against $98,427,000 provided 
in the present appropriation bill. Another objection is that a general 
discrimination is made against the policy adopted in reference to the 
pensioning of soldiers in a]l other wars of the Republic. The old Rev- 
olutionary so diers those of the war of 1812, and of the Mexican war 
were all denied a pension until years had elapsed, and then most bad 
reached a certain period in age when the law assumed they were no 
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longer able to provide for themselves or to engage in the busy compe- 
titions in life. The Mexiean pension act fixed a limit of sixty-two 
years. In favor of the Morrill bill it is claimed that it pensions all 
after sixty years of age, and when they will begin to need assistance, 
if at all, and that it relieves the soldiers’ widows and orphans. 

These, then, are the leading propositions, and these are the respective 
arguments for and against each. 

Mr. Speaker, for myself I desire to express a partiality for the most 
liberal pension legislation which it is possible for this Congress to agree 
upon. Iam one of those who hold to the belief that there is one debt 
this nation, however rich it may be, can never pay. This is the obli- 
gation we owe the patriotic soldiery of the war of the rebellion. As 
that was the greatest war of ancient or modern times, so was the prize 
contended for the greatest. In other wars of greatest magnitude, per- 
sonal ambition, territorial aggrandizement, or political sovereignty was 
the subject of contest. In our struggle we fought for the life of the 
Republic, for freedom. What can be greater? 

It counts little with me whether a man was old or young, rich or 
poor, robust or infirm, when he offered himself to the imperiled nation 
and placed his life at its disposal that free government might survive. 


after a quarter of a century since the warclosed. He may not have 
served quite as long as his comrade, or he may not be quite as poor, or 
quite as necessitious, or quite as decrepit. It is enough for me, sir, 
afier these many years, as I look upon his frosted head, and then behold 
the wondrous nation, with its overflowing Treasury of gold and silver, 
and its cities of fabulous wealth, and its proud flag with its forty-two 
stars emblazoned upon its Jolds, and then upon our 65,000,000 of pros- 
perous and free and liberty-loving people—lI say, sir. it is enough for 
me, when I look upon this marvelous scene, to reflect that none of this 
were possible had it not been for the brave men who rushed to arms 
when their imperiled country called. 

And when I wander through the nation’s beautiful and quiet ceme- 
teries and sadly gaze upon the innumerable graves of those who died 
that their posterity might inherit the priceless legacy they won, I feel, 
sir, that it is not for me todistinguish as to those who survive, whether 
one is more deserving than another of the nation’s gratitude. The ob- 
ligation is toall. Let us pay toall. Let us cancel such of the debt 
as we can while they survive, They can exist but a few years longer, 
and soon the last one will be gone. The nation they preserved will go 
on forever. 

Let it not be read in history that we hesitated in the days of our 
affluence to shower upon these men our richest offerings. 

Many who are really antagonistic to this bill decline to support it 
because of the extra millions required to meet the proposed liberality 
of Congress. This may be a fitting reply from sordid money-changers, 
speculative importers of foreign wares, or from the haters of those who 
wore the blue, but the objection in its full extent is unworthy a grate- 
ful and patriotic people. 

The Republican party has ever been the devoted and consistent cham- 
pion of the soldier’s interests. It promised its continued fidelity. 
A party pledge so sacred appeals to me for redemption as strongly as 
though it were the most honorable individual pledge, and as one mem- 
ber of that party which made its pledge to the old soldiers of the coun- 
try, I desire to contribute my part toward its fulfillment to the fullest 
measure. So far it has done its part. The survivors of no other war 
were more liberally remembered by the nation. . 

The Revolutionary war closed in 1783. It was not until forty-five 
years after that a service pension was granted its survivors. The war 
of 1812 terminated in 1814. It was fifty years after when a service- 
pension law passed. The Mexican war closed in 1848. In 1887 a 
service pension was granted those who arrived at sixty-two years of age. 
This was thirty-nine years after the war. We now propose to pass a 


_ 8ervice-pension bill granting pensions to survivors of the late war who 


are or may become sixty years of age. This is twenty-five years alter 
the war. It is true that we are far better able to do this act of justice 
within this shorter period than as to the previous wars. After the 
Revolutionary war we were poor. The war debts had to be paid, and 
following it came the war of 1812, which made us still poorer, and 
then, when we had paid off the old war debts, came the war with Mex- 
ico, followed by the greater war than all, the late war. Now, however, 
the nation more quickly repaired its misfortunes, and to-day we stand 
as the chief among the mighty and the rich powers on the globe. We 
can afford to enter upon a liberal pension legislation in less time than 
as to previous legislation. 

We are also able to pay more liberal pensions. The entire amount 
of money paid in one hundred years on pensions to survivors of the old 
Revolutionary war was $34,500,000, This is less by $7,000,000 than 
one year’s payment of pensions will be under the Morrill bill. The 
whole cost tor pensions to survivors of the war of 1812 was $36,310,000, 
This was less than will be the expenditares under the present bill for 
one year. The pension cost of the Mexican war so far is $13,000, 000. 
For all these wars we have a total pension payment of $¥7,810,000, not 
quite double what the Morrill bill provides for a single year to the sur- 
vivors of the late civil war. 

With the history of these three wars before us we are reminded, how- 


| 
| 
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| terrible days when the Union was convulsed in the throes of app: 


| when the nation will no longer be burdened with pension ap) 
I have no qualification and no condition to impose upon him now, | 





ever, that they are nothing in comparison with the late war, ¢j{})., 


to numbers employed, loss of life, namber of battles, severity . 
flicts, cost in money, or as to the number, discipline, bravery, an, ;, a 
nacity of the enemy engaged. Numerous battles were fought jy our . 
late war in which more men were killed in one engagement thay w,.. 1 
killed in all the battles of the Revolution or in any other wa: 
nation. 1 


It is said that 364,116 died prior to July 1, 1865. There stijj .), 
vive 1,246,089, and of these nearly one-third are on the pens rolls 
Exposures, wounds, and fatigues inflicted upon them more pe: at 
injuries than were suffered by the soldiery of any other wars o 
tion. This is especially confirmed by the rapid diminution 
ranks. Commissioner Raum estimates that during the next 
200,000 of them will be gone! That in eighteen years 720),()(\) 
pass away! Thus it can be realized how soon it will come when po ) 
one of the grand old army will remain on earth to remind vu: 





dissolution and liberty itself trembled in the balance. 
In the face of such estimates it can be seen how soon it 


tions for these patriotic men. Then let us be liberal while the: 
vive among us. 

As, however, the great army of which these pensioners formed 
won its victories by reason of its unity, its organization, and its 
ness of purpose, so we asa party have likewise achieved in | 
whatever has been gained for the soldier by a united effort a 
purpose, 

Neither the per diem nor the Morrill pension bill can pas 
struggled for by the united action of the Republican party. 
who in platform and in speech delight in characterizing the old 
as ‘‘ coffee coolers,’’ ‘‘ bounty jumpers,’’ and ‘‘ bummers,’’ w! 
sions are discussed, are not those upon whom the soldier can 
generous legislation. 

The numerous vetoes of the first Democratic President after 
with their unfeeling allusions to the suffering old veterans, are 
membered. Even the general legislation for a dependent pen 
treated with equal hostility. President Cleveland in expres 
objections to it, said: 

It is time to calla halt. We should go back to the original princip 


lished by the fathers of the Republic, that of granting pensions only for w: 
disease, or death contracted while 1n the line of duty in the military s« 





Contrast this sentiment with the broad, patriotic, and just w 
the first Republican President, Abraham Lincoln: 

Let us strive on to finish the work we are in, to bind up the nation’s + 
to care for him who shall have borne the battle, and for his widow and or; 


to do all which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among 
selves and with all nations. 


‘**To care for him who sball have borne the battle, and for his w 
and orphars’’ is the text of the Republican party as to the old so! 
diers. Is has done much for them and it will continue to do 
more. 

The forty millions which weshall provide to-day could not have been 
secured without the aid of the Republican party. When the De: 
cratic party were in the majority in the House nosuch liberal mea 
as the Morrill bill could for one moment be entertained. Even t! 
pendent pension bill which passed with a united Republican vote was 
vetoed by a Democratic President and could not be passed over his veto 
in the face of his Democratic supporters. It will thus be understood 
that if substantial recognition comes to the old defenders of the Union 
it must come with the solid backing of the Republican party. Prom- 
ises can be and are liberally made by the opposition at convent 
time and in campaigns, but ‘‘the proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing.’’ Itis the quiet, significant vote which doesthe work. It is ac‘ 
not speech, that is wanted. It is results, not promises, which « 

The position of the opposition on pension legislation is like t! 
titude on the war issues in the North during the great strugg! A 
Nasby said, ‘‘ They were for the law, but agin its execution.”’ 

Now, then, in conclusion, what course isopen tous? Shall we divide 
upon the two bills before us, some vote for a per diem pension and : 
for the Morrill bill, with Democratic filibusters and opponents to « 
and thus defeat both? Is this what is desired? Or should w 
rather unite and rally in solid file for that measure which we kn 
can unite upon and which is at present practicable? 

The old soldiers around me on this floor, from those who were 3 
commanders of armies to those who patriotically served in the 10 
all agree that at present, and in view of the exhaustion of the 
in the Treasury, we had better accept the Morrill bill, and take 0 
millions, since we can not unite on sixty millions. They say we ! 
better, by this bill, open the doors of the poor-houses of the nation 
provide for the old soldier inmates. This we do. They say t! 
bad better, by this bill, provide for these of the old soldiers w! 
not disabled, when they reach the age of sixty years, as then tl) 
commence, if not before, to feel the infirmities which age brings 0». : 
will be indisposed to wrestle with the more active dutiesof life. + 
say we had better announce as the principle and policy of the country, 
that hereafter no one who served his country in the late war and ¥ 5° 
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js mentally or physically disabled, from whatever cause or of whatever 
age ot condition, shall be without a monthly allowance from the United 
States Treasury for the remainder of his days. This the Morrill bill 

vides. They say that we had better remove all obstacles, all tech- 
picalities and limitations to pensions to all soldiers’ widows who are 
now compelled to earn theirown livelihood. This the Morrill bill does. 
They say it is wrong that any soldier’s orphan under sixteen years of 

should beg when the old defender has gone, and so the Government 
pecomes the parent. ‘This the Morrill bill does. It provides for about 
four hundred thousand of the old Army who are now unprovided for, 
disabled, needy, and aged. ; 
gods? Is it nota magnificent vindication of the pledges of the Repub- 
lican party ? : 

What the Republican party promises that it performs. 
made a pledge that it has not kept. 
legislation involving millions has passed as to those who have lost their 
limbs in the service, and before we adjourn we shall pass another meas- 
nre which appeals in loud voice for the pensioning of the survivors of 
rebel prisons. The inmates of Andersonville, of Danville, of Libby, 
and Belle Isle will not be forgotten. 

I hope ere long we shall see our way to remove the injustice of the 
repeal of the arrearage act, and thus place all on an equal footing. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, since the Morrill bill brings such rich bless- 
ings to the most deserving and needy and is a measure upoa which 


the entire party ean and will unite and thus accomplish at one session | 


what we have contended for in years, I feel it my duty, in obedience 
to the numerous requests I am receiving from my constituents for prac- 
tical reliet, to support this bill, and I do so heartily, cheerfully, and 
gratefully, looking to the future and hoping for such further legisla- 
tion as it is possible to obtain. 

[am proud to have an opportunity of thus recording myself in favor 
of such meritoriouslegislation. It is one step more in the redemption 
ofasolemn pledge. It is one installment more paid upon the great 
debt which the nation can only try to liquidate, but never succeed. 

Other nations have had their unselfish defenders and their brave sol- 
diery, but in all history, for patriotic devotion, disinterested sacrifices, 
and sublime heroism, no age has recorded the superiors of our country’s 
heroes in the late war. In the centuries of remote time the blessings 
they bequeathed to mankind will still be remembered in thanksgiving 
and in song. ; 

And as we gaze upon their grassy mounds at Ariington, at Gettys- 
burgh, at Antietam, and other places of last repose, we can well ex- 
claim in the pathetic lines of the poet: 

Seck not for these a separate doom, 
Whom fate made brothers in the tomb; 


But search the land of living men, 
Where shall we find their like 4gain? 


Pensions. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH E. WASHINGTON, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 30, 1890, 


On House bill 8279, known as the Morrill service-pension bill, asa substitute | 


for Senate bill 389, known as the dependent pension bill. 
Mr. WASHINGTON said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: I know fall well that by many it is considered out- 
rageous and even disloyal to speak in opposition to any sort of pension 


legislation. Especially is this so when the speaker comes from one of 


what are called theSouthern States. In justice to myself, in justice to 
the tax-payers whom I represent, I can not suffer this bill to pass with- 
out entering my most solemn protest. 

Sir, the advocates of this bill confess that it will entail an annual 
expenditure of between forty-five and fifty millions of dollars. They 


justify themselves in voting for iton the ground that it will place about | 


five hundred thousand additional pensioners on the rolls. It includes 
= ex-Federal soldiers who served ninety days and are over sixty years 
of age, all widows who are dependent upon their daily labor for sup- 
port or who may be over sixty, and all men who are now or may liere- 
aan be suffering from any mental or p»ysical disability, regardless of 
cause, This, sir, I predict, will im less than two years place on the 
pension-roll all the surviving soldiers, all soldiers’ widows, and all 
ap children ander sixteen years of age. All who are not past sixty 
be with tew ex | find themselves disabled. Instead of fifty 
“itons this bill will call for one hundred and fifty millions of dollars 
Toke before the close of the year 1892. 
pension appropriation bill passed by this House to provide 
for the 489,725 persons who were on the pension-rol! June 30, 1589, 


| 
| 
| 


Is not such a work fit to come from the | 


i 


It has never | 
At this session of Congress other | 


appropriated $100,000,000. This list is daily inereasing, and should 
this bill not pass the amount necessary to meet the demands under the 
present law, by the Ist of January, 1891, will equal $125,000,000 per 
annum. Compute those now on the rolls and those to be placed on 
the rolls by this bill, and we will find that by 1892 there will be fully 
1,000,000 pensioners, receiving the enormous sum of $275,000,000 per 
annum from the national Treasury. This is no fanciful flight of my 
imagination. The facts and figures will sustain my assertion. Let us 
add to this the retired-list of the Army, the Navy, and the judiciary, 
embracing those who without rendering any service are drawing princely 
fixed incomes from the people, and we will get some adequate 
burden the tax-payers, the farmers, and laborers are bea 
shoulders. 

Since 1861 up to December, 

8{8 army officers wl 

347 naval officers w 


idea of the 
ring on their 
1889, there have 
o have r elve . Ce ereree see eteeserere secese >t 

ho have received 3 a 16,114 ’ 


A 






38 officers of Marine Corps who have received : . 65, 317 
udges who ha received . . * . 5 
1,755 officers retired, who have received : . , $3, 645, 405 

During the same time there has been paid $1,052,218,413.17 in pen- 


sions, making a grand total in twenty-eight years of $1,085, 863,878. 17. 
Picture it, think of it, realize it if you ean, you farmers, mechanics, 
and laborers! This vast sum ha taken from you by taxation 
and given to a privileged class who labor not, neither do they spin; 
who produce nething, who make absolutely no return for the princely 
income which they draw from the people. 

It is now just twenty-five years since 
bellion. The average age of the surviving soldiers of that war is said 
to be fifty-one years. How does this compare with the age at which 
service pensions have been granted to the soldiers of the Republic in 
other wars ? 

The Revolutionary war closed in 1 


} 
veen 


the close of the war of the re- 


‘ 


85. The first general service- 


| pension bill for the soldiers of that war was passed in 1828, forty-five 





years after its close. The average age of the soldiers was between 
seventy-three and seventy-four years when the act passed. The war of 
1812 ended with the treaty of Ghent, in 1814, although the battle of 
New Orleans was fought on the &th day of January, 1815. No service- 
pension was granted to the soldiers of this war until 1871, fifty-seven 
years after its close. At that time the average age of the surviving 
| veterans of the war of 1812 was eighty-three years. The Mexican 
| war ended in 1848. A sixty-two-year service pension was grudgingly 
| granted to the Mexican veterans in 1888, forty years after the close 
| of hostilities, when the average age of the survivors was sixty-six. 
Forty-two years have now elapsed, and yet no general service-pen 
sion bill has been passed for the benefit of the soldiers of the Mex- 
ican war. Nothing has ever been done for the brave and hardy volun 
teers who fought in the Florida and Indian wars. Their rights and 
their appeals alike go unheeded. 

Taking together the war of the Revolution, the war of 1812, and the 
war with Mexico, we find that the first service-pension bills for the sol- 
diers of those wars were passed at an average period of forty-seven years 
after the close of those wars, and that the average age of the soldiers 
was seventy-five years when their service pensions were granted. In 
contrast with this, we are now only twenty-five years from the close of 

| the late war and the average age of the soldier is only fifty-one. In 
other words, Mr. Speaker, this service-pension bill is forced to a passag: 
twenty-two years sooner after the close of the war and the soldiers ar 
| twenty-four years younger on the average than at the passage of an 
similar bill in our history. This is not only liberality. Sir, this i 
prodigality. There is no reason for it; there is no excuse for it; th 
necessities of the old soldier do not require it. 

Sir, as God is my judge, I bear no unkind fi the d 
| fenders of the Union. I honor the patriotism and devotion of tho 
| who went forth at the call of duty and dared to die for what they be 
lieved to be right. Speaking for myself and for the young men of th 
South, those who, hike me, have attained their majority and becou 
citizens long years aiter the war closed—I say that we are willing to 
pay our part in order that every honorably discharged Union soldiei 
disabled in the line of his duty may receive a fair pension. But 
twenty-five years after the close of hostilities is too soon to grant a sers 
ice pension, as this bill practicallydoes. When i hear gentlemen grow 
eloquent in picturing the poverty, the want, the suffering, and the dis- 
ability of the ex-Union soldier, I can not refrain from drawing a mental 
comparison between him and the ex-Confederate. No such tales o! 
woe and distress come to our ears down South about the ex-rebel « 
his widow and orphans. 
Sir, the results of the war enriched the Northern States. The mill 
| ions spent for sapplies, the vast contracts of every kind, the enormous 
| 
' 


“( lin r toward ; 





premiums realized in the purchase of Government bonds, all went to 
stimulate the trade and industries and fill the coffers of the people of 
that section. At the close of hostilities what a famous | 
eral said of the condition of the valley of Virginia was true of nearly 
every section of the South, but especially of those regions where th 
troops had passed, ‘‘that a crow flying over the country must carry 
his own rations or starve.’’ The Confederate soldiers, with 
arms and clothing, were subject to greater hardships and 
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much by wounds and exposure as their foes, yet there are no ex-Con- 
federates in the poor-houses. There are no paupers or beggars among 
them. They are not clamoring for aid, and no one will ever ask it for 
them. With the exception of a very few, whoare either totally blind 
or have lost both arms or both legs, they draw no pensions and receive 
no pecuniary assistance, either public or private. 

Sir, in view of these facts I do not believe in the truth of the peren- 
nial wail of distress which blows over this House in the name of the 
old soldier! In my judgment the politicians who are playing the 


demagogue to be retained in office and the pension attorneys who are 
If it is to | 


hangry for fees are responsible for most of this legislation. 
go on at thisrate it will soon be a question between the old soldiers and 
the tax-payers and laborers, out of whose meager earnings come the 
public moneys. 

This army of drones, of non-producers, will become a greater burden 
than the people can bear; then take care lest the people turn and wipe 
out all this legislation. 

To talk of reducing taxation, whether by tariff or otherwise, in the 
face of such legislation as this is the wildest nonsense. Sir, we must 
begin to look about for other and new sources of taxation out of which 
to raise revenue. It can not be had under the tariff, because, as I un- 
derstand it, the McKinley bill, upon which we are soon to be called toact, 
confessedly raises the tariff so high on all articles now being imported 
which can be produced in this country as to effectually and entirely ex- 
clude them, and thereby cuts off the revenue. Sir, we must resort to 
a tax on the incomes of the rich. 

Had the soldiers not saved the Union the plutocrats of to-day 
would have been wiped ont of existence. It is peenliarly proper, 
therefore, that they, out of their fixed incomes, derived largely trom 
United States bonds, which are non-taxable, should be called upon to 
contribute to the support of the veteran in his declining years, rather 
than that the farmer ond laborer, who, in the majority of instances, is 
as poor as the old soldier himself, should be compelled to contribute 
further trom bis scanty store. With their farms mortgaged for more 
than their present selling value; with the interest at a high rate to be 
paid, or a foreelosnre of the mortgage to follow as inevitable as fate, 
and a consequent loss of home and shelter and the labor of years spent 
in improvements; with his crops all selling in the nearest market for 
less than the cost of production, how in the name of high Heaven is 
the farmer of the West and of the South to get the money to meet all 
these increased expenses and get clothes and educate his family? 

It he is an old soldier he will take $8 a month out of one pocket, put 
it into the national Treasury, and then, minus the cost of collection and 
disbursement, receive it back in the shape of a pension into the other 
pocket. If he is not an old soldier he must pay his part of this enor- 
mous pension tax year after year, no matter if his wife and daughters 


go naked, no matter if his little ones never go to school, no matter if 


m his poverty he can never hear the word of God. 


By death alove can 
he escape the remorseless tax-gatherer. 


In the name of that same humanity and justice which you so Joudly | 


invoke in behalt of the ‘old soldier’? I beseech you to pause and con- 
sider the poor and oppressed farmer and laborer before you increase 
etill farther his burdens in the interest of a ‘* privileged class.”’ 


Pensions. 


SPEECH 
or 


G. W. ATKINSON, 


OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 30, 1890, 


Upon the Morrill service-pension bill, 

Mr. ATKINSON, of West Virginia, said: 

Mr. Speaker: I can see no proper reason why any Representative 
upon this floor, indeed any man who loves his country’s flag, should 
not heartily support this bill. No patriot can oppose it except for one 
particular reason, and that is that it does not go tar enough, that it is not 
as far-reaching in its scope as it should be, and theretore does not give 
to the citizen-soldiers of the late war that degree of protection which 
they deserve at the hands of a government they saved. 

I confess, Mr. Speaker, I am one of those that believe in a general 
service-pension bill and am prepared to vote for it and defend it if 
such a bill were presented, or even if 1t were at all possible to secure 
its presentation with a reasonable hope of its passage during the present 
session of Congress; but every one knows that such a bill can not be 
presented and passed at this time; consequently to tavor such a meas- 
ure under the circumstances could only result in defeating the bill 


we are now considering, and thus prevent any pension legislation by 
the Fifty-first Congress. 


HON. 





The Morrill bill is meritorious as far as it goes and will bring 


diate relief to thousands and tens of thousands of soldiers and ee 
widows and orphans. It places upon the pension-roll, whethe: avers 
well, every soldier and sailor who has reached the age of six : ee 
also every soldier’s widow of the same age; also al! soldiers’ pe t 
and orphans who can establish their dependence upon their d, i Me 
husbands or fathers; and, lastly, it will enable all soldiers , : ae 
afflicted with disease of any kind togo upon the pension roll a , - 
to the degree of their disability, whether such disease can be to a 
their army service or not. 
Under this bill about 100,000 soldiers, who have reached t) we 


sixty, will go upon the pension-roll; also a large number o! “Ws 
widows who have likewise passed their sixtieth mile-stone wil! . 


the roll, and probably 200,000 rejected and pending claims w | = 
lowed under this measure. The object, theretore, is to rende: } - 
all soldiers sixty years of age, to all soldiers who are now dise:sed o; ys 
disabled, without regard to their ages, and to all widows of a 


soldiers who were dependent upon their husbands for support. 
The passage of this kind of aservice-pension bill for our sol: j wi 
sailors means more, Mr. Speaker, than the simple act of votir ney ae 
for their support out of the national Treasury. Like the strewing of se 
flowers every 30th of May upon the dead patriots’ graves, it F 
world of memories, a world of deeds, a world of tears, a world t. bo 
rows, anda world of glories as unfading as the sun. 
When the strong arm of rebellion attempted to pull down « 
the Government at Washington said, ‘‘ We must have a hal! : 
men who are willing to die to save the flag.’’ The tens of thousa 
for whose benefit this service bill was introduced went out uncer that 
call. They went from nearly five hundred thousand home: 
citizen-soldiers. 
How they went forth to die! 
Pale, earnest thousands from the dizzy mills, 
Aud sun-burnt thousands from the harvest hills, 


Quick, eager thousands from the city streets, 
And storm-tried thousands from the fishers’ fleets. 


How they went forth to die! 
Heeding, yet shrinking not from the hot breath 
Of the fi:e-angel in the front of death, 
Seeing afar, yet meeting without fear, 
The fever-angel lurking in the rear. 


How they went forth to die! 
Counting their lives as the unvalued dust 
Trod by a nation, bearing on its trust, 
Content if but their sunken graves should be 
The foot-prints of the progress of the free. 
Through five thousand five hundred and seventy-four battles they 


y 


| went, and through four weary years they bore aloft our flag at a « st 


of 44,000 killed in battle, 49,000 dead of wounds, 186.000 dead from 
disease and exposure, and 160,000 captured and made prisoners of war, 
of which number 61,000 gave up their lives in prison pens rather t 
desert the flag, which all prisoners had an offertodo. Anil int 
great conflict 340,000 of “ our boys’’ went down, but they went down 
to honored graves, 

Such patriotism, such bravery, such endurance, such obedience, such 
self-sacrifice, such adherence to principle, such love of country, and 
such devotion to the unseen are unparalleled in the history of the 
world. These soldiers followed Grant and Sherman and Sheridan and 
Hancock from Forts Donelson and Henry to Vicksburgh, and from 
Vicksburgh to Atlanta, and from Atlanta toward the North again,and 
finally to Richmond and Appomattox. They cut in two the greatest 
rebellion in modern times, if not of all aves, and gave us one flag in- 
stead of two and gave us also a united country from ocean to ocean. 
This is why I say the passage of this bill means a million times more 
than the mere act of voting $60,000,000 a year out of the Treasury ‘or 
their present relief. 

I hold, Mr. Speaker, that we can not too highly value the services 
our soldiers rendered to the Government from 1461 to 1865. Indeed, 
sir, we owe them a debt that can not be paid in silver or gold or in 
brass medals or lofty eulogies. In their declining years we owe them 
a living, a competency large enongh to make them comforta!!: and 
independent. ; ; 

While on a brief visit to the great city of Boston a year or so 210} 
observed in the park called The Common a costly granite monument, 
upon which was the following inscription: 

Tothe men of Boston who died for their country upon land and sea in | 
which kept the Union whole, destroyed slavery, and maintained the (« 


tion, the grateful city has built this monument, that their example may >; 
coming generations, 


Mr. Speaker, that monument and inscription are expressions 0! ('U° 
patriotism. That is how all true Americans should act and ic 
only toward the dead, but the surviving soldiers of the late civ! 1’ 
and that is the feeling that will be cherished and expressed to"! 
them aiter a few generations shall have come and gone. 

The immortal Lincoln. in his great speech at Getiysbargh, expr". 
in language that seemed to be on fire and is blazing yet, thatsy\ 
and love which should be cherished within every American's )1<«>! 
when he said: 


It is for us, the living. to dedicate ourselves to the great work which ov“: 
diers, living and dead, have so far so nobly advanced. It is for us, the liv! 
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jp consecrate ourselves to the work remaining to be done, that from the graves 

(these heroes we take increased devouon to the cause for which tue dead sol- 
y rs of the Republic gave the last full measure of devotion: that we here 
die nly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain, that this Union, 
bie er God, shall have a new birth of freedom, and that government of the peo- 
pe by the people, for the p opie, shall not perish from the earth. 


Mr. Speaker, more than any other one thing, patriotism constitutes 
the State. : , u ; 
we are to-day enacting this service-pension law, were the Government. 
it was not the powers at Washington during that dark period that were 
the Government. It was the soldiers in the field. They were the 
state. High-raised hattlements, or thick, massive walls, or proud cit- 
es, or starred and spangled courts do not constitute a State; but high- 
minded men who know their duties and their rights, and knowing dare 
maintain them; men who back the sovereizn law and are loval to its | 
teachings; men who will crash the tyrant while they rend his chain, 
and, if need be, offer themselves as a sacrifice for their Nation’s good 
and glory. 

These, Mr. Speaker, constitute a State; and such were our soldiers 
in the ate fratricidal war. They are our Nation’s wards to-day, aud 
agrateful people will see that they are cared for. I esteem it the 
greatest privilege of my life to be permitted to vote in the American | 
(Congress for a bill like this one, which will bring comfort to so many 
homes ot the soldiers of the greatest war of history. 





International Copyright. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. AMOS J. CUMMINGS, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 2, 1890, 
On the bill (H., R, 6941) to amend Title LX, chapter 3, of the Revised Statutes | 
of the United States, relating to copyrights. 

Mr, CUMMINGS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Section 8 of the Constitution of the United States 
prescribes, among other things, that ‘‘ Congress shall have power to 
promote the progress of science and useful arts by securing for limited 
times to authors and inventors the exclusive right to their respective 
writings and discoveries.’’ : 

Note here, sir, that the Constitution places the authors before in- 
ventors, and writings before discoveries. 
the same level. 

Now, let us see what Congress has done under this authority of the 
Constitution. It has reversed thesituation. It has placed the invent- | 
ors ahead of the authors. It has not maintained them upon the same | 
level. Favoritism isshown. The level is destroyed. Discoveries are | 
preferred to writings, Letters patent under act of Congress aregrauted 
alike to American and foreign inventors. 

But how about anthors? Copyrights are granted to American au- 
thors, bat denied to foreign authors. The patent business is reciprocal. | 
Why should not the copyright system be the same? Why the dis- 
tinction between the inventors and the authors? [If it is right for 


It at least puts both upan | 


From 1861 to 1865 our citizen soldiers, for whose benetit | stand he might have been granted a patent for a refrigerator. 


—— aa 


| side of the water. 


| extensive than in England. 
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may be both or all three in one; yet you must class invention as infe- 
rior to philosophy or authorship. HKacon was a writer of philosophy. 
His fame is based upon such writings. He placed itthere himself and 
his judgment stands confirmed. He died o! a cold caught while stuff- 


ing a chicken with snow to see whether it would preserve it. The ex- 
periment was both new and successful. Under our laws as they now 
The se- 


curing of such a patent would not have placed his achievement above 
his writings in fame and usefulness. - Having protected him bya patent 
for his invention, would it have been just to confiscate his greater and 
more useful work as an author ? 

In every department of literature illustrations as forcible crowd for 
recognition. Everybody depends upon books tor instruction and enjoy- 
ment. Even this House could not get on without them. Mark the 
gentleman from Georgia [ Mr. Crisp] piling book~ of reference upon his 
desk as he prepares for a forensic contest over a contested election case, 
Thus forewarned his adversaries prepare for a flank movement. They 
know that with his books he will shake their citadel if he does not 
make it untenable. We all enjoy the display. It improves us all and 
the nation, too. Would the triumph be as greatif he should throw the 
books aside and drive his way over the House with some battering ram 
or newly invented explosive? 

Through their wonderful genius and excessive labor we associate, day 
and night, withthe men and women of Shakespeare, Scott, Dickens, 
and Thackeray. 

An author certainly ought to have his chance in every market. He 
has none‘at all where the moment his product is exposed it is seized 
and confiscated. The point for which I am contending is won in all 
tairness when you grant copyrights to our own authors. Nowhere is it 
written that we may steal from our neighbors or rob the stranger that 
is within our gates, 

Even from a selfish point of view we should pass the bill. 
American policy. It may not raise wages. It may not materially af- 
fect the price of books. But it gives employment and that should be 
the grand economic design. It would light anew thousands of compos- 
ing rooms. It would cause hundreds of printers’ devils to dance with 
joy. It would delight the hearts of thousands of pressmen, stereotyp- 
ers. stitchers, and binders. 

The union printers throughout the count. y are practically unanimous 
in urging it upon Congress. The International Typographical Union 
and its three hundred subordinate unions ask its passage. They com 
prise over forty thousand printers alone. Scores of pressmen’s and 
stereotypers’ unions favor it. They all say that its effect as a law will 
be to greatly stimulate book-printing in the United States. A vast 
amount of printing that naturally belongs here is now done on the other 
It is done there fur the American market. Shell- 
plates are sent over to this country at a low rate of duty and are scat- 
tered among the publishers here. Enact this Jaw and all that book- 
making would come home to us. 

The book-making center of the English world, it has well been said, 
would then move westward from London and take up its abode in our 
American cities. The reason is obvious, The market here is far more 
We have a population o° 65,000,000 peo- 
ple, a majority of whom are readers. The United Kingdom hasa pop- 
ulation of a little more than half thisnumber. Not more than a quar- 
ter of them are readers. ‘The market there for literature is limited. 
If this bill is passed the English author will soon learn that hers is by 
far the richest market. Louis Stevenson has already learned it. He 


It is good 


American publishers to steal the work of foreign authors, why is it not | will readily comply with the provisions of the law in view of the bene- 


right for American manafacturers to steal the discoveries of foreign 
inventors? Where is the distinction? Are the brains of a forei-n | 
inventor any better than the brainsofa foreign author? If you recognize | 
the mental productions ot the inventors as private property, why not | 
recognize those of foreign authors as the same by similar reciprocal 
legislation ? 

_“‘Aathors and inventors are among the greatest benefactors of man- 
kind,” said Henry Clay. 
he placed authors first, The Constitution makes no distinction. Why 
should the Fifty-first Congress make a distinction? Does this House 


fancy itself wiser than the great Kentuckian and the immortal framers | 


of the charter of our liberties? You protect American inventors in 
foreign countries by recognizing foreign inventors in America. Why 
hot protect American authors in the same way? The argument in 
favor of the inventors is certainly as effective if applied to the authors. 


If authors and inventors are great benefactors to mankind, mankind | 


ought to make returns to both tor benefits received. This bill simply 
rubs ont a distinction that is manifestly unjust. It is argued that it 
Will raise the price of books. This is not strictly true. It may increase, 
ina small way, the price of books copyrighted hereaiter, but it does 
hot increase the price of the thousands of volames of the standard lit- 
erature of the day. But assume that it istrue. I answer, so do the 


fits he receives. Tae printers simply ask him to leave enough of his 
profits here to pay for his printing. The resalt will be that the print- 
ing establishments in America will be enlarged and increased in num- 
ber, and that work will be provided tor thousands who are now idle, 
| The American author who goes abroad for a cheaper publishing market 
| will be compelled to patronize home industry. Hecan no longer srat- 
ter his cheap shell-plates over this continent at the expense of American 


He made no distinction between them, and | printers. 


There is nothing in the idea that the passage of this law will throw 
out of employment a large number of printers now engaged in reprint- 
ing the works of English authors. Nor will the law increase the price 
| of standard literature. American publishers have already reprinted 
thousands upon thousands of volumes of the best English books with- 
| out payingonecenttotheauthors. They will be printed here hereafter 
| as cheap, if not cheaper, than heretofore. None of such works can 
have its price increased by this bill. It only affects works yet to be 
| produced. Macaulay’s History of England, Kider Haggard’s an‘ Hugh 
Conway’s novels, Burnaby’s Ride to Khiva, The Kussians at the Gates 
of Herat, and thousands of similar works will be bought just as cheap 
berea(ter as they are bought to-day. 

When the reprinting of these works began there was great competi- 
| tion among American publishers. Fach tried to overgrab and under- 





patent laws raise the price of inventions. If this argument prevails, 
then to be consistent you must do away with the patent laws. In that 
dilemma are those placed who oppose the passage of this bill. 

Phil authors, and inventors are of the same mental type. A 
philosopher or a scientist is almost necessarily an author, An inventor 





| sell the other. Each book was put in type a dozen or more times at 
| different places. Of course this gave increased work to type-setters, 
| stereoty pers, electrotypers, pressmen, stitchers, and binders, But a 
change has taken place. Theofficers of New York Typographical Union, 
No. 6, say that the mine has petered out. To-day only scores of print- 
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— 
ers are employed upon such work where formerly hundreds were at} by a shot through the heart; but the British pirate often us: 
work. The books are now put in type by stereotype establishments | sive bullet and lets his victim linger in agony.’’ 
known to the craft as ‘‘saw-mills.’’ A book is really put into type Dozens of similar cases are cited. Col. T. W. Higgins . 
ouly onee. Then the stereotype plates are sold to different publishing | work of his that had been issued by a Lendon publishing | : . 
houses, who issue separate editions and put different imprints upon anew name. One-third of his chapters bad been omitted. = 
them. Instead of the type being set in a dozen establishments as for- | contained his name as the author, and he was severely criti ; - 
merly, it ismow really set in only one establishment and the plates are | English newspapers for having omitted certain importa = 
disiributed to the others. They can be sold for far less than what it | tions which had been carefully included in the authorized « 7 
would cust to set the type once. Westminster Review’s criticiam was founded on this garb - 
itis doubtful whether the passage of the bill would really increase This shows what an American author may expect in En; ‘ 
the cost of new literature to the people, The increase in work for the | he writes a serial story for Harper’s, Scribner’s, The Cent a 
publishers would create a healthy competition; that competition would | leading magazine or newspaper. This bill provides the o: 2 
be so great that books would probably be sold atnearly as low arate | edy. It is just both to the English and to the American au : 
as they are sold to-day. is a nation of readers and a great nation, Itstands upon pr ’ 7 
Even if the price were somewhat increased there would be a com- | fought the greatest war of modern times fora principle. It ; 
pensating advantage. Heretofore many of the books have been printed | other nations in suppressing piracy and the slave trade . 


in europe. The paper, the presses, the ink, and the type have been | join other nations in suppressing the literary piracy that | 
made by foreign artisans. The work has been done by foreign typos, | been a reproach to it. 
priniers, and book-binders. By the provisions of this bill all will be 

changed. An immense amounteof work that has been going to foreign cs KE: 
artisans will be given to the trades of our own land. The Tariff. 

The typesetters, the stereotypers, the electrotypers, the lithogra- 
phers, printers, book-binders, and finishers will be benefited directly and 
enormously. To some this fact of itself would be a strong argument SPEECH 
for the passage of the bill. Few realize what an army is engaged in ° zh athe. 
these trades in this country. By the census of 1880 there were more 
than 86,000 persons engaged in printing, stereotyping, lithographing, 
and book-binding in the United States. The industry has increased \ KT 7 ‘ AT 1) | 
with wonderful rapidity. It is estimated that there ao now nearly H O N ° J O H N S A N I QO R D, 
150,000 persons following these callings in this country. All will be 
greatly benefited by the passage of this measure. 

‘There are mo men whose interests have a higherclaim to your foster- 
ing care and attention, no trade that deserves better of the public, none 
that perfonms greater service for smaller compensation, none that rep- 
resents more progress, intelligence, and character. Its workmen are 
equally distributed throughout thecountry. Itis a mighty small place 
even in the most remote Territory that has not at least one printing es- Mr. SANFORD said: 
tablishment. Mr. CHAIRMAN: I regard the provisions of this bill as o/ 

You can buy American books enjoying American copyrights to-day | portance to the agricultural and business interests of the whol 
almost as cheap as these English reprints. Edward Bellamy’s Look- | and I would feel myself derelict in duty were I not to lend 1 
ing Backward can be had of any newadealer for 50 cents, and Nation- | to its support. 
alist clubs are printing it for 28 cents per copy. The same may be Free, open, and public discussion of questions of public con 
said of Archibald ©, Gunther’s great novel, Mr. Barnes of New York. | always been the true American policy, and in pursuance of this policy 
Competition tor public favor and patronage ought to check exorbitant | parties from different sections of the country, representing the nation’s 
prices. It will be to the interest of the publishers to keep the prices | industries, were allowed to appear before the Ways and Means Com- 
as low as possible and thus increase the circulation of their publica- | mittee, the better to enable it, if possible, to report a bill that would 
tions. More money is made by large sales at small profits than by | embrace a fair and equitable adjustment of the various schedules 
small sales at large profits, As for book trusts, the newspaper and the And when we consider the great number of apparently conflicting 
magazine would quickly ruin anything of that kind. interests necessarily involved in any revenue measure of this character 

In time to come the tables may be turned. Americans may manu- | it is not surprising that widely divergent opinions and at least a few 
facture plates and books in this country and ship them to England. extravagant statements should find expression. ‘This seeming con‘lict 

So much for the selfish argument in behalf of the bill. To recur | of interests is more apparent, however, than real, and generally upon 
again to the moral argument: careful examination entirely disappears, and iu this regard the com- 

The stealing of the works of either English or American authors is a | mittee is to be congratulated upon having secured a clearer and more 
national diagrace. It is more than unjust to the authors who produce | rightful understanding among all these great interests involved and 
the books. The theft itself is not always a clean theft. The au- | upon having been able to report a bill which should meet the approval 
thors are not only injured in pocket, but in reputation. For instance, | of all. 

John Habberton’s Other People’s Children was issued serially in New In my consideration of this measure the first statement which | de- 
York before the publication of the whole work in London. Brander | sire to premise is that the governmental policy of the United States 
Matthews tells us that the earlier chapters were reprinted in London | should be to encourage the production, when practicable, of al! rav 
under the proper title, the remaining chapters being condensed into | materials used by our manufactories, and wool should be no exc« 
three or four pages at the end. This mutilated and incomplete edition | to such general policy. 

was pushed into a ruinous competition with the anthorized edition by Dodge says that there are imports valued at $240,000,000 per annum 
Routledge & Co. Havberton had no redress. of agricultural products which should be produced here, i. ¢., sugar 

Dr. J. G. Holland’s Arthur Bennicastle, printed in Scribner’s Mag- | animals and their products, fibers, fruits and nuts, barley, leaf-tobacco 
azine, was similarly mutilated. His Miss Gilbert’s Career was shame- | and wines. 
fully maltreated in England. Its title was altered and an attempt The people of all nations are to-day living, toiling, and endeavoring 
mace to anglicize the story by substituting London for New York and | to achieve plain business success as well as individual and natiova! 
changing a Fourtb-of-July celebration into a commemoration of the | greatness under some distinctive industrial policy. And the condition 
Queen’s birthday. happiness, and prosperity of every member of the human family la 

Another case is quoted by Mr. Matthews thus: depend upon the eee financial and industrial policy of the 

oa Al : : overnment under which he lives. 
1 eee tack Lon Stedien baraipal 2 week, bela te eianaetsh | ©° Nations, like individuals, differ widely in capabilities, resource: 
other —— beams nome Sams oltiinn ene Peseees, _—— apten physical environments. What would be a wise and efficient polis 
Published sestally’ and this half was of course omitted from the piretion| edition. the people of one country might be ill; adapted to the citizen 

he matter reprinted from Scribner's was, to use Mr. Warner's own words, | another. Flow important it is, therefore, that in determining upon 4 
**padded out with other stuff of mine found in the magazine which had nothing roper economic policy the people of the United States should neit! 
to. do with the beek.” influenced by foreign example nor dictated to by foreign powe's 

Another case cited is that of Professor William Matthews. He found The character and extent of our landed territory, the nature and f° 
in the ‘‘ Friendly Counsel Series’’ of an English publisher an edition of | tility of our soil, the effects and possibilities of our varied climate, th¢ 

wants, circumstances, and aspirations of our people—these and oth: 


his Getting on in the World, ——s less than half the work, 
trietic considerations should alone aid and govern us in deter 


without a hint to the public of the mutilation to which it had been - 
ing whether thg protective policy of thiscountry shall now be continved, 


subjected. ‘‘Of the two offenses,’’ said he, “theft is, I think, less > ; 
vexatious than mutilation of the children of one’s brain.” Mr. Bran- | perfected, and maintained, or whether, on the other hand, it shal! be 
crippled, ruined, and abandoned. 


der Matthews well adds, *‘ The American pirate, as a rule, kills his man 


or 
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The experience of the past demonstrates the necessities and possibil- | can not grow wool enough to supply the wants of our people, no mat- 
ti the fatare in national as wellas private life. Andournational | ter what duty is placed thereo: And in this connection I desire to 
experience in the present regard abundantly teaches us that whenever | call attention to the 


farming interests of the country are depressed, that whenever the 
nrogucers of our so-called ‘‘ raw materials ’’ are denied the home market 
for t 1e products of their toil, just that moment the sale of manuiact 
1 products is correspondingly curtailed, labor is thrown out of 
joymwent, and the general business interests of the country suff 
And in the lightot the foregoing considerations it is just as essential 
to the highest national development and growth of the United States 
that varied and diversified industries should be built up and careiully 
maintained as it is that the manufacturing industry should predominate 
in England. In other words, the products of the farm, the mine, and 
tbe stock ranch in this country should be made to supply the mill, the 
factory, and theshop, and the finished products of these establishments 
wil] then in turn find a ready and increased market among the masses 
of the people. 

These great industria] interests of our people ave so closely inter- 
mingled and united that no one of them can be materially injured 
without the balance being thereby caused to suffer. 
Government should be founded not merely upon a union of States, but 
upon what will become a stronger and more enduring basis as the years 
go by, namely, @ union of the great industrial interests of our people. 
This is acommon basis upon which every citizen of this Republic, North 
and South, Eastand West, should be willing to stand. When our na- 
tional character is once thoroughly established upon such a basis, every 
American industry of consequence will prosper, the equilibrium of our 
industrial life through future years will be preserved, and the bound- 
less capabilities of American soil, brain, and sinew will be developed. 
And with this development of the country’s resources will come a con- 
tinued growth and expansion of our home markets, to the magnitude 
of which the wonderfully alluring ‘‘ markets of the world’’ will be as 
mere pigmies. 


she 


ure 


AN INSUFFICIENT SUPPLY OF WOOL IN THIS COUNTRY. 


In pursuance of the policy I have just mentioned, then, why should 
not the wools, which are consumed and used by the mills of this coun- 
try, be supplied to their fullest possible extent, at least, by the wool- 
growers and stock-raisers of the United States? Yea, more, why should 


Our National | 


PRESENT CONDITION OF THI Y IN THE UNITI TATES 
in relation to its past development. I industry has been built up 
and developed under a protective | has not been a pound 
of wool produced in the United Sta r the hist twenty-three years, 
there has not been a pound sold ( rmers within h time, that 
has not been protected aga:nst foreign production | foreign compe- 
tition from 24 to 12 cents per pound. And what has been the effect of 
this policy? ‘The result has been that this industry has increased, de- 
veloped, and enriched our farming interests, until to-day wool-growing 


is one of the leading industries of the United States 

Let us look at the figures: In 1860, beforethe Morrill tariff was levied, 
the total amount of wool produced in this country was only 60,000,000 
pounds. In 1~84 (when the highest production was reached, the effect 
of the act of 1883 not yet having been felt) the domestic clip amounted 
to 308,000,000 pounds. Thus the progress of this industry unde 
proper protection was such that in 1484 we produced over five time 
the amount of wool grown in 1860 under little or no protection 

Again, in 1860 the amountof wool produced per sheep only averaged 
244 pounds, while the present average weight of fleece reaches 6 pounds. 
Under the tariff of 1867 farmers were enabled to direct their attention 
to the careful breeding of sheep and the development of the finer grades, 
by crossing the various bloods, until not only have the most favorable 
results been obtained as to quality, but alsu the average weight of fleece 


| has been more than doubled. 


During this same period, from 1860 to 1884, the number of worsted 
and woolen manufacturing establishments in the United States in- 
creased from 1,263 to 2,689; the number of hands employed ther 

| was augmented nearly fivefold, increasing from 43,738 to 210,024 
| while the amount paid out in wages was raised from $10,153,938 to 
$56,866,904. And at the close of the period named the average cost oi 
| woolen goods had not only been cheapened to the consumers from 25 
| to 30 per cent., but a producing industry had been developed that was 


| paying into the pockets of our farmers the handsomesum of $91,168,000 


not substantially all the wool which enters into the large quantities of | 


woolen goods now imported, and which thereby displaces domestic | 


wools to that extent, be produced in the United States? Allowing the 
same percentage of increase during the last ten years that was main- 
tained durmg the ten years immediately preceding 1880, there are to- 
day 6,037,422 farms in the United States. And on the same basis of 
calculation these farms embrace a territory of 704,947,613 acres, and 


are owned, controlled, and cultivated by an agricultural population of | 


nearly 9,000,000 people, or 2u,000,000, counting men, women, ‘nd 
children. 

In other words, more than two-fifths of the entire industrial popu- 
lation of the United States are engaged in agricultural pursuits, being 
nearly double the total number employed in manufacturing and min- 
ing combined. Of this great nuiaber of agriculturists, 1,020,728 are 


tual flock-owners, the majority of whom have families dependent | 


upon them for support, which, together with the laborers by them em- 
ployed, aggregate a population of nearly 4,000,000 who are directly 
interested in the wool industry. And, as the average acreage of each 
farm in 1880 was 134 acres, we may safely say that portions at least 
of 154,000,000 acres of farm lands in this country are now devoted to 
wool-growing and sheep husbandry. 

To this should also be added a vast acreage of the public domain 
which is used for ranching purposes. The present value of the wool- 
— and sheep-raising plant now owned by the farmers of the 

nited States, consisting of lands devoted exclusively to this industry, 
barns, sheds, and other equipments employed in the management and 
care of sheep, is somewhat difficult of computation, but it has been 


approximately estimated to reach the immense sum of $408,291, 20. | 


In the light of these statistics is it the part of wisdom to longer con- 


tinue to import large quantities of foreign wools, either in the raw or | 
manufactured state, and thereby turn the producers of domestic wool | 
: doors? Do not these figures show that the | 
farmers of the United States are fully equipped, as far as numbers and | 


from our mill and fac 


Tesources are concerned, to produce substantially all the wools con- 
sumed by our own people; and, if so, why should we longer allow the 
wool industry to decline? 

as we have every material force, the farmsand farmers, soil and 
climate, together with the energy and skill, necessary to produce approx- 


imately all the raw materials, and especially an increased proportion of | 


the wools, now consumed in this country. Moreover, these statistics, 


showing the present magnitude and capacity of the wool industry, when | 


considered in connection with our i in re- 
great agricultural resources in re 

oo from which the present dimensions and capacity of the wool in- 
ustry could and would be increased when the conditions are such as 


to warrant it, are sufficient to successfully refute the recent statements 


| every year. 


EFFECT OF ACT OF MARCH 3, 1883, UPON WOOL-GROWING IN THE UNITED STATES 


Such were the growing condition and healthful influences of the wool 
industry in 1884, Butassoon as the practical workings and effect of the 
act of March 3, 1883, were felt throughout the country there was a 
marked and harmful change. Under the general tariff revision of 1583 


| there was a reduction which amounted to about 3 cents per pound on 


the finer grades of wool and a reduction of one-half and 1 cent per 
pound, respectively, on low and high duty wools of the third class. 
And under this slight reduction the importations of foreign wool leaped 
| at once from 52,049,467 pounds in 1883 to 84,703,931 pounds in 1884, 
being an increase of 65 per cent. within a single year. ‘These importa- 
| tions of the foreign product have increased each succeeding year since 





| 1883 until last year (1889) the enormous quantity of 126,487,729 pounds 
| were imported. 

In addition to this there was an unprecedented quantity of scoured 
wool imported last year under the name or guise of the various kinds 
of waste, the importations under this class and that of mungo, flocks, 
etc., amounting to 8,662,209 pounds and being more than double that 
of any pre\.ous year. There were also imported last year 3,616,326 
pounds of woolen and worsted yarns, which swell the total importation 
of foreign wools into the United States for the year 1889 to 138,766,264 
pounds. This is an increase in favor of the foreign producer of over 165 
| per cent. in the importations of raw wools alone within the short space 

of six years. During the same period the value of the importations of 

worsted and woolen goods has increased $10,129,027, which increase 

is equivalent to about 30,000,000 pounds of domestic wool in th 
| grease. 

But this is not the only unfortunate result of the reduction of the 
wool tariff in 1883. Not only have the importations of foreign wool 
increased to the extent named, but the amount of the home clip has 
correspondingly decreased, owing to the resulting lower prices and be- 
ing displaced by the cheaper foreign product. In 1884 the flocks of 
the United States numbered 50,626,626 sheep, while in 18%8 the total 
number of sheep in the country was only 42,599,079, showing a reduc 
tion of 8,027.547 head.. The clip for the same year (1848) was 265,- 
000,000 pounds, being 43,000,000 pounds less than the clip of 1854; 
that is to say, under the tariff reduction of 1483 the grower of domestic 
wools has been compelled to drive his own sheep to the slaughter-house, 
and in the face of an increased home consumption has been forced to 
witness the foreign acquisition and occupation of the home market and 
the sad and rapid decline of his own industry. 

In contrast with this result, if no change had been made in the wool 
| tariff in 1883 and the same rate of development which was then being 
| made had been maintained until the present time—and there is every 
| reason to believe that it would—we would now have in the United 


made by some of our tariff reformers to the effect that the United States | States61,332,438sheep, producing an annual clip of 366,994,625 pounds, 
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or nearly one-third more than the present production. This being so, | manufactures of wool for the year ending June 30, 1889, were a, ¢ 1. 


should we longer silently witness this great decline in one of the most 
valued industries of the country, an industry to which, owing to the 
varied character of climate and soil, our country is especially adapted ? 
Certainly not. The experience of the last six years has conclusively 
proven the necessity and demonstrated the wisdom of the provisions 
of this bill. 


EVASIONS OF THE PRESENT LAW—NOILA, TOPS, ECT. 


By the terms of article 4 of the schedule on wools in the bill now 
under consideration, all wools which have been improved by the ad- 
mixture of merino or English blood are to be excluded from wools of 
class 3. And under article 6, which is an entirely new provision, 
such improved wools are to be classified for duty either as class 1 
(clothing wools) or class 2 (combing wools), asthe case may be. This 
provision is a fair one and ought not to be and, so far as I am informed, 
1s not objectionable to manufacturers. It was inserted in the bill at 
the instance of the wool-growers for the purpose of preventing wools 
from being imported under the name and guise of third-class wools 
which are ia fact intended for clothing purposes, 

There have been a few attempts under our present law to import as 
third-class wools higher grades containing traces of blood and intended 
for other purposes. There is a wool denominated Adrianople, which is 
really a clothing wool, that is sometimes imported inthis manner. But 
while I am referring to this feature 1 want to say that the great weak- 
ness of the present tariff act, whereby the grossest injustice results to 
the wool-growers of the United States, is found in the clauses relating 
to noils, tops, and the various kinds of waste. Since the act of 18383 
became a law and under the rulings of the Treasury Department dur- 
ing the last Administration, not only have large quantities of scoured 
wool thus been imported under a low rate of duty, but also considerable 
quantities of third-class wools have been imported ina partially manu- 
factured state in the form of noils and tops, which went directly into 
clothing and other articles, though only paying a duty of 2} or 5 cents 
per pound, 

in 1885 there were 6,552,473 pounds of wool in this condition (noils) im- 
ported into the United States from England alone, and 2,983 716 pounds 
from France, while it is estimated that 5,000,000 pounds of third-class 
wools were made into no Isafter being imported into this country,one-half 
of which was used for clothing purposes. So that it is safe to say that 
nearly 12,000,000 pounds of wools which paid third-class duties were 
used in 188% forclothing purposes. These noilsare not a raw material 
either, having gone through many different processes before reaching 
the condition of noils. And yet large quantities of pure scoured wool 
(tops) were imported last year under the head of waste and paid aduty 
of only 10 cents per pound. 

Quite a number of English firms within the last year adopted the 
practice of breaking up these wool tops by process of machinery and 
mixing them with from 10 to 15 per cent. of genuine waste for pur- 
poses of shipment to the United States. According to the report of 
the United States consul at Bradford, made to the Department of State 
March ‘19, 1889, the total amount of waste from Botany (Australian) 
wool prodaced by the English mills last year which was available tor 
shipment to the United States was 1,225,366 pounds. Itis almost ex- 
clusively the product of this kind of woo! that is shipped to the United 
States as wool waste, and yet the importations under the head of *‘ wool 
waste’’ from England for the year 1589 amounted to 5,847,712 pounds. 
That, in substance, means that about 4,622,346 pounds of pure wool 
tops were fraudulently imported last year under the name and guise 
of waste and paid a duty of only 10 cents per pound, whereas they 
should have paid a duty of three times that amount, 

The value of noils made from third-class wools, which now pay a 
duty of 5 cents per poand, will average from 20 to 30 cents per pound. 
It will thus be seen that these wools not only compete with and dis- 
place our finer grades of wool, but that by the factor of labor which 
they contain they have been advanced far beyond the natural state. 

England and France did not grow a pound of the wool from which 
the noils were made that they sent into the United States in 1888, but 
these countries were thus enabied to get the product of their labor into 
the American market to the prejudice both of the grower cf domestic 
wools and the labor which he employs. Under the provisions of this 
bill all noils will be required to pay a duty of 30 cents per pound, while 
tops will be held to have been advanced by process of manufacture 
and will be subjected to same duties as are imposed upon manufact- 
ures of wool. 

Enact the provisions of this bill into law and you will no longer hear 
the wool-growers of the United States complain that wools imported 
under the third class are being used for clothing and other similar pur- 
poses; and sach provisions will be of equal if not greater advantage to 
the prodacer of domestic wool than any direct increase in the rate of 
duty which it is proposed to give him by the terms of this bill. 

TOTAL IMPORTATIONS OF WOOL, WORSTED, AND WOOLENS—PROPORTION OF THE 
HOME WOOL MARKET NOW ENJOYED BY FOREIGNERS, 

In order that we may fally comprehend what is to be gained by 
further protecting and developing the wool-growing industry in the 
United States, let us fora moment look at the home field now occupied 
and supplied by foreign wools. The importations of wools and 
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ie ss 
Pounds, | * °reig 
Wools of first Class....-.....cccccersesessccseeessereee eae 29 224,522 | ¢ 
Woo ls of eCONd ClASS......0000.sccrseicscreesscecceessesersresesese omo| 6, 871, 666 | , . 
Wools of third class 90, 391.541 | 10 417 en 
OI oo. enietacntibleuseiinianiotn ; 903, 662 Y 974 o- 
SE MUI 0. asinisterndtsiiltenas atintnentianeninenentaniornesantnt woe} $22,821,047 | 19. 465. gry 
NETTIE GIUIIEID >. -chinconce poalehictneteosvemmerericcsqenasvesceonensineh esac 8,852,542 | 9.475 we 
Worsted and other manufactures of wool............ ss.) 17,661,323 | 1 ~ 
Waste, Mungo, MOCKS, CLC...... ccs ceeeerereeseseenenee sveee| 8,662,209 | 3 447 99) 
Yarns (woolen and worsted)........0.ccccorccscssrssessssvesseree| 3,616,326 | 2 063'51 


188, 994, 843 
The above total constitutes the largest importation of foreizn woo}, 
and manulactures of wool ever made in the history of the United states 
It has never been equaled in any one year since the Government was 
founded! Furthermore, on account of the partial or total m act. 
ured state and highly cleansed condition in which the balk of the for. 
eign wools are thus imported, a much larger amount of domestic woo] 
is thereby displaced than 1s disclosed by the foregoing figures. rly 
all wvols of the second class (combiug wools) being imported washed. 
the average shrinkage thereof would not be more than 20) per cent., 
whereas the average shrinkage of such wools unwashed is 40 per cent, 
Again, 20,756,141 pounds of third-class wools, consisting chietly of 
Donskoi, paid the highduty last year. These wools are all washed off 
the sheep’s back. ‘The average shrinkage of such wools is only 13} per 
cent., while the shrinkage of unwashed wools of the third class is 52 


per cent, 

I desire here to call attention to the heavy importation of woolen 
and worsted yarns last year, also to the large and unusual amount of 
wool imported under the head of waste. The importations of foreign 
yarns have increased 416 per cent. since the reduction of the tarilf in 


1883, while the importations under the head of waste during thie same 
time have increased 772 per cent! These importations of waste have, 
in many instances, contained a large percentage of pure wool top, and 
will, together with the yarns imported, average the equivalent ot three 
times their weight in uncleansed wool. Each pound of the mannfact- 
ures of wool will average 34 pounds of raw wool. Based upon the re- 
spective comparisons I have just made, therefore, the total im porta- 
tions of foreign wools for 1889 represent the tollowing equivalent of 
unwashed domestic wool: 
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All other manufactures Of WO)... ..:.000:ccs00e- corecseeessceceness .cocesereseoses 175, 8 6 


Total foreign wools imported 
Dems REbe SEED 0. c-cesepesacemee~cccss eccoeussese 





Total home market ORE nm A EE Sn tir 1607, 068, 738 


* Value, $62,000,000. 
+ Of the estimated 2,000,000,000 pounds grown in the world, this would be % 
per cent., or nearly one-third. 
These figures, then, plainly demonstrate what it is possible to gain 
by proper protection, namely: More than one-half of the wool market 
of this country, which is now being sapplied by foreign woo!s, would 
thereby be denied to the wool-growers and herders of Australia, Uru- 
guay, and New Zealand, and instead wonld be secured to the farmer 
and the ranchmen of the United States. 

REMEDIES FOR OUR DECLINING WOOL INDUSTRY. 
This brings us to consider how the present unfortunate condition ol 
our wool-growing industry may be practically remedied. Not on!y 
should the further decline of this industry in the United States be 
stopped, and what has been lost during the last six years be recived, 
but the opportunity which it now presents to extend and en!arye 40 
industry in which a great class of our citizens are already engazed, 
should not be allowed to go by default. Why longer pursue a po!lc’ 
that is virtually driving the farmers of this country out of the wool 
growing business into other lines of agriculture which are already ove" 
crowded and at the same time denying to the manutactarers and !2! 01 
ing men of the United States the privilege of making $52,000,000 wort 
of the goods which are now consumed by our own people? t's °° 
tainly inconsistent to longer insist upon reaching out after the morse’ 
of the world with the products of an industry in which we have 0° 
yet filled our markets at home. 
By the terms of this bill the duty upon wools of the first class (cloth- 
ing wools) will be 11 cents per pound, whereas the present duty po" 
all such wool, the value of which is 30 cents or less per pound (¢x: lud- 
ing charges), is 10 cents, and upon all costing more than 30 cents the 
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rate of duty is 12 cents per pound, but as nearly all this class of wool 
is imported at the low duty the increase in duty now proposed practi- 
cully amoants to | cent per pound. This isa restoration of a little over 
one-third only of the reduction made by the act of 1883, and em- 
praces a class of wools which come into direct competition with our 
American wools, as the great bulk of all the wools grown in the United 
States can be used for clothing purposes. 

I am aware it is contended by certain manufacturers that it is abso- 
jutely essential to have certain grades and quantities of foreign cloth- 
ing wools to mix with our domestic wools in order to produce a certain 
class of fabrics which the American market at present demands and 
which, it is claimed, can not be produced by the domestic wools alone. 
The soundness of this proposition, as a basis upon which to found a 
permanent national policy, in my opinion, may well be questioned by 
the wool-growers of the United States. ‘True, in order to obtain the | 
best results in certain fabrics and to meet the demands of so-called 
“fashion”? it may often be necessary for the manufacturer to mix, in | 
certain proportions, different kinds of wool, dependent upon the strength 
of tiber, degree of luster, and felting qualities possessed by each. 

But in securing these various selections of wool for the purposes o! 
such fabrics, the American wools present sufficient variety to substan- | 
tially meet all practical requirements. In grades we produce every de- 
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rially injure the quality and staple of the Australian wools. On account 
of the sandy nature of the soil, the absence of general cultivation, and 
the warm climate a very slight diminution in the ordinary rainfall 
causes much more disastrous results to pastures and to the character of 
the wool-clip in the districts named than the same loss of rainfall would 
entail upon the fields and flocks of the United States. 

In fact, it is evident that there are no peculiarities of climate or soil 
possessed by Australia which are really essential to the production of 
tine, elastic, and lustrous clothing wools, that are not also found to pre- 
vail in many portions of this country. Moreover, the value for cloth- 
ing purposes of all wools depends largely upon the felting properties 
which they possess. And these felting properties are almost wholly 
dependent upon two qualities, the fineness and softness of the fiber. 
As to the first of these qualities (fineness), we have the testimony of 
perhaps the highest scientific authority which this country affords to 
the effect that the American wools will favorably compare with any of 
the fine wools of foreign growth, except it be possibly a tew of the 
Negretti wools of Germany. 

[ refer to a report made in 1886 under the direction of the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, by Professor William McMurtrie, of the Illinois 
University, a gentleman who has given this subject special attention and 
systematicstudy. Under the careful and skillful test made by the gen- 


gree of fiber, from that of the very finest full-blood merino down tothe | tleman named, it was shown that the finest American merino wools 


jow medium and common quarter bloods, while in length and strength | 


of fiber, elasticity, luster and felting properties the character of our do- | 


mestic clothing wools presents a wide and varied field indeed. These 
last-mentioned characteristics of wool depend almost wholly upon con- 
ditions of soil, climate, and the care and management of the sheep from 
which the wool is produced. And this, in a large measure, accounts 
jor the great variety in the present character of our domestic wools, 
and argues well for further capabilities and accomplishments in the 


same direction, for no other country of the globe possesses such varied | 


qualities of climate and soil as are found in the United States. 
There is now a vast acreage of lands in the older States, extending 


reached the unusual limit of 2,539 fibers to the square inch, being equal 
to the maximum limit of the finest Saxony wools. While an exami- 
nation of merino wools produced in various States from California to 
| Vermont showed the general average to be much below the figure 
named, yet the above is sufficient to demonstrate what great degree of 
perfection it is possible to attain in the Unieed States under existing 
conditions of climate and soil by proper and careful management. As 
against this showing a special report on wool and manufactures of wool 
issued by the Treasury Department in 1888 places the number of fibers 
| to the square inch in the Australian merino wools from 1,920 to 2,400, 
being ranked a little below the ordinary merino, which in the same 


irom the Atlantic Ocean to the Missisippi River, which produce fine, | report is estimated at just 2,400. 


bright clothing wools. The States of Ohio, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, 
and Michigan, New York, West Virginia, New Hampshire, and Ver- 
mont, with their cultivated pastures and adaptability of climate and 


soil, produce wools of spevially fine character, while many of the other | 
States and Territories farther west, where the wild and native grasses | 


have been superseded by agricultural grasses or where there are abun- 
dant natural pasturages, also produce good clothing wools. Of these 


last-mentioned States, portions of Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska, Cali- | 
fornia, Oregon, and Montana perhaps rank the highest in the production | 


of fine, bright wools. 
With this extensive home field from which te select clothing wools, 


it would seem that all reasonable demands of the market (however ca- | 


pricious) could certainly be supplied. And even granting that wedo 
not now produce certain lustrous wools which are required in the mann- 


facture of particular fabrics, such fact would by no means prove that | 


wools of the character named could not be in a few years, with proper 
attention and encouragement, saccessfully produced in this country. 
On the contrary, the physical features of the United States and its va- 
ried qualities of climate and soil clearly demonstrate its capacity to 
grow all kinds of clothing wools. 

In further proof of this statement let us look to the countries where 
these imported clothing wools are grown. ‘There were imported last 
year directly from Australasia 10,137,788 pounds of first-class wools 
and 9,943,697 pounds were also imported from Eng!and which were 


chiefly grown in British possessions in Australasia, which importations | 


together amount to two-thirds of the total importations of such wools 
‘rom all other countries combined. 
some have recently claimed that the present tariff rates wholly shut 
out the wools of South America from the markets of this country, but 
as a matter of fact 5,666,328 pounds of clothing wool were imported 
‘rom Uruguay during the year ending June 30, 1889. 

Of all these importations, however, it is chiefly the Australian wools 
which are claimed to be of superior luster, and which, it is alleged, can 
uot be produced in this country. These wools are grown principally in 


what is known as the ‘Hill district’ of South Australia, in Victoria, | 


and in New South Wales. Now, all these districts, and also Uruguay, 


are located between the thirtieth and fortieth parallels of south lati- | 


tude, while the great body of the United States is located between the 
same parallels of north latitude, all of these districts, as well as the 
' nited States, being in the temperate zone. The pastures of Uruguay 
consist of the southern extension of the Brazilian table-lands—being 
high rolling plains—which abound in natural vegetation, but similar 
’ in character of soil to many portions of the southern and western parts 
of the United States, 

Probably the most lustrous wools of Australia are produced in the 
(listrict of New South Walcs, upon the western slopes of the Australian 
Alps and Blue Mountains. The northwestern district of Victoria and 
portions of Queensland also produce wools suitable for the American 
market. These districts are of moderate elevation, fairly well watered 
and timbered, @ warm, light, sandy soil, and the average rain- 
fall is about 24 inches; but occasional dronghts prevail which mate- 
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In this connection I notice that | 


Again, as to the second quality upon which felting proprieties de- 
pend (softness of fiber), an equally favorable showing is made by the 
United States when the character of its soil is compared with that of 
Australia and other foreign countries. ‘The softness of the fiber is a 
quality of the highest importance in clothing wools and is not depend- 
| ent upon the fineness of the wool, but the character of the soil and 
pasture upon which the sheep is allowed to graze has great influence 
upon the fleece in this respect. Light, calcareous soil has a tendency 
to produce harsh wools, and an extremely hot climate has the same et- 
fect, while a rich, loamy soil and moderate climate are condacive to a 
| softand silky fleece. For these reasons the fertile soil of the Missis 
sippi Valley and the mild climate of the South and Pacific slope are 
especially adapted to produce good results, and many of the other and 
colder sections of the county with the facilities of feed and housing 
with which they are now equipped, yield even softer wools than the 
sections named. 

Therefore, the only conclusion which can reasonably and logicaliy 
follow is that the conditions of climate and capacity of soil are not 
wanting in the United States, whereby all kinds of clothing wools may 
be successfully grown. The fact is that within the parallels of lati- 
tude heretofore mentioned the degree of fineness of the fiber does not 
| depend so much upon the section of the country in which such wools 
| are grown as it does upon the condition of the animal producing the 
| same, as to health, nutrition, and care which it receives at the hands 
of the owner. This is proven by the history of fine-wool sheep hus- 
bandry both in this country and in Europe. 

The correctness of such statement readily appears when we conside: 
| that recent measurements of the fibers of woo! produced in the famous 
| flocks of Wells and Dickinson in 1815 show that such wools were even 
coarser than that of the long-wooled merinosof the present time. And 
to-day the fine merino wools of the same blood and from the same sec 
tion of the country differ in fineness from 5 to 15 per cent., dependent 
upon difference in feed, protection from storms, and general care and 
mavagement. 

The existing rates of duty upon combing wools are 10 and 12 cent 
per pound, the dividing limit being fixed at wools valued at 30 cen 
By the terms of this bill the duty on all wools of this class will be 12 


cents per pound, which is practically an increase of 2 cents, as 


tially all wools of this class have heretofore been imported at 
duty. The importations of this class of wools are not generally large, 

although the shipments have increased some since 1883, there being 
| 6,871,666 pounds imported last year. ‘The States of Ohio, Kentucky, 
Indiana, and Michigan, also m tions of the country, are 
growing excellent combing wools, lof this class of wools 
should be imported. 

So that, in view of the skill and reputation which our American flock- 
masters have attained in the management of sheep, together with the 
facilities of soil and climate possessed by the United States, the pro- 
duction of wool should certainly be encouraged by further protection 
in accordanee with the provisions of this bill, and the heavy and in- 
creasing importations thereby he correspondingly « 
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The Sileott Defalcation. 


SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Au la , vt 16, 1890 
The House having uoder consideration the bill (H. R. 4589) to provide for the 
speedy settiementof questions arising out of the defalcation of the late Sergea 
at-Arms, and making an appropriation to meet the def 


Mr. GROSVENOR said 


| 
| 


Mr. SPEAKER: When this question first arose I had the honor to make | 


the first public declaration that, in my judgment, the late Sergeani-at- 
Arms was, to all intents and purposes, in law and equity, a disbursing 
officer of the Government, and that no defalcation of his created a bar- 
rier to the right of a member of Congress to be paid the lawful salary 
which the Government owed him. 

In an interview which I gave to the Washington Post I used the fol- 
lowing language 


I differ with the opinions expressed in the afternoon papers and with the cur- | 
rent opinion on the street that the members of Congress will lose the money 
due to them as salary and which wasstolen by Silcott. Theground upon which 


this claim is asserted is that the Sergeant-at-Arms is the agent of Congressmen 
and presents a receipted voucher at the Treasury Department upon which he 
draws the money, and that the Government, therefore, holds the receipt of the 
member for his salary. 

This ground is not tenable. In the first place, the receipt is only prima fac 
evidence of payment and may be explained or contradicted. In the next piace, 
the Sergeant-at-Arms is the constituted officer to make payment for the Gov- 
ernment to the members of Congress. He is in no sense the agent of the Con- 
gresemen, No man can be held responsible for the acts of an agent that he is 
powerless to remove and whom he never originated. 

Now, to illustrate: A member of Congress takes his voucher, approved by 


| money and justly belongs to me. 


the Speaker and receipted by himself, on the 4th of the month and presents it at | 


the Treasury Department. The Department officials will not pay him a cent. 
They say to him, * We don’ tdeal with you. For twenty-five years our course of 
business has been to take vouchers and aggregate the amount represented, hand 
over the money to the Sergeant-at-Arms, and he disburses it.” 

The rules of the House provide that the Sergeant-at-Arms shall keep the ac- 
counts, pay mileage and salaries to members according tolaw. Thecustom and 
practice thatthe Treasury Department has established, which is eqyivalent to 
a statutory provision, provides that the members shall receive their pay through 
the Sergeant-at-Arms. There is nothing in the whole course of procedure that 
is equivalent to the appointment of the Sergeant-at-Arms as the agent of the 
members for this purpose. Not only so, but the bond of the Sergeant-at-Arms 
is given to the United States to indemnify it to the extent of $50,000 for the 
money which it hands over to him to be disbursed according to law. 

I have no doubt that the Government, by its long course of procedure, has 
made a rule that will operate and will hold the Treasury liable for the repay- 
mont ofthis money. Nor is thisall. Every dollar of this money was paid by 
the Treasury before the 30th of November, in violation of the established custom 
of that Department. Had it not been paid until the 30th of November the prob- 
ability is that the defalcation would not have taken place. 

But I take my position upon the other ground, that the member never ap- 
pointed the agent and is nowise bound by his act; that the Government has es- 
tablished through the operations of the Treasury Department a system through 
which this payment wasattempted. It handed over the money to its agent, who 
had given bond for the faithful performance of his duty, and the nt never 
has paid the obligation of the Government and that obligation never has been 
canceled. 


This was the first outspoken declaration by any member of Congress 
in favor of the claim of Congressmen to be paid. Subsequently opinion 
among the lawyers of the House and of the country has become sub- 
stantially unanimous that my position was the trae one, and I regret 
that we can not have at once and without deiay the sober judgment of 
a lawful tribunal of great lawyers, with life tenure of office, to say 
whether or not this Government can play the part of a three-card-monte 
dealer to cheat members of Congress out of their salary. 

The action of the Treasury officials in putting in motion the clamor 
that members of Congress were to lose their money was a shocking in- 
novation upon the preconceived ideas that I have of what is right and 
proper for a Government official in that capacity. 

Were it necessary to do so, sharp criticism might be indulged in with 
justice against the payment of these vouchers to Silcott by the Treas- 
urer on the day he did and in the manner he did, and I trust that a 
full and thorough investigation of the whole matter will be made and 
that we may fully understand and appreciate at whose door lies the 
actual fault and whose lega) act it was by which this payment was 
made. © ; 

How did it come about that Silcott, on the 27th, 29th and 30th of 
November, was enabled to draw the large sums of money which he did 
upon illegal vouchers and before any such money was due to anybody? 
This may be simply a matter for the accounting officers of the Treasury, 
but it seems to me that it would be a proper subject of investigation 
by this committee. But my purpose at this time is simply to set my- 
self right before my constituents in the attitude which I have assumed, 
and which is that I am entitled to be paid this money. 

In the first place, there was due to me prior to the 4th day of Decem- 
ber, 1889, $191.64. There was found in the safe of the Sergeant-at- 
Arms, independent of the proceeds of the November vouchers, $72,626.70 


i 
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less $14,560, improperly and unlawfully paid to the Nationa j 
politan Bank. This money belonged toand was applicable to th. ,,... 7 
ment of the balance due to members, and I was entitled to « ; 
that day out of the money in the hands of the Sergeant-at-A . P 
whole amount, $191.64. Now, then, what else? On the 29 
November Silecott drew upon a voucher signed by me, $41 _ 
vouchers paid on this day began with DEHAVEN and ended w r 
ON, 

The amount of money drawn on these vouchers was depo . 
bundle in the safe of the Sergeant-at-Arms and was found {| 
touched by the committee of investigation. There was the : 
the exact $416 drawn upon my voucher. If Silcott was my, ‘ 
draw that money then he deposited it in the safe as my mon ‘ 
belenged to me and nobody else, and I am entitled to draw it ; 


ply it tomyown use. What have I done to forfeit my right 1 
Leedom was a disbursing officer, as -I say he was, then he h 
money to pay my salary and has not handed it to me, and 
the Government can not hold me responsible. 

If he is adisbursing officer, as I say he is, then he has failed + 
my salary and the Government is responsible for it over agai: 
is nothing complicated in all this; it is one of the simplest ma 
business that could be conceived of. . I want nothing in this matt 
what is justly due me. I do not want a cent by any technical 
cousiraction of the law, but I will not be driven by demagog 
the utterance of demagogues to forfeit $607.64, when I know 
What act of mine has forfe 
When, where, and under what circumstances did I lose my right 
be paid? I have done exactly what the Government insisted | 
do. Ihave taken only steps that would be recognized by the Go 
ment as pertinent and proper. I have done that which the Go. 
ment denanded as a conditién precedent to my receiving my pay, a 
I am entitled to it, and, with all due respect to gentlemen wh 
different opinion, I am willing to submit my claim to any int 
court in christendom. 


Pensions. 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. JAMES KERR, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 30, 1890, 


On the bill (S, 389) granting pensions to soldiers and sailors who are ra 
itated for the performance of labor, and providing for pensions to w 
minor children, and dependent parents. 


Mr. KERR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is with some diffidence I present my views on th: 
question we have under consideration to-day. I recognize the fact tha! 
my term of service in the House has been of short duration, cor 
quently I feel my inexperience and embarrassment, but nevert! 

a full sense of my responsibility to the district I have the honor to re; 

resent, responsibility to my country, and justice to those men who bor 
the Stars and Stripes to final triumph at Appomattox and Jonesborough 
compels me to protest against the action of the Committee on Rules 
which by the resolution just reported and adopted has forced upon th 

House the immediate consideration of legislation involving the ex pendi- 
ture of about forty millions in money without time for deliberate con 
sideration and debate, with only a limited opportunity for amendment 

Itis not right. It is not fair to the people. Itis not fair to the so! 
dier. For weeks the mails to members have been loaded with petit 
and letters protesting against the Senate bill and the bill reported ) 
the House Committee on Invalid Pensions, known as H. R. 8297, 
called a service-pension bill, which is now offered as a substitut : 
attempt was made on Monday, April 7, to force this Morrill measur 
through the House under a suspension of the rules. Fortunately, th 
scheme did not succeed. The veterans and their friends throughot t! 
country understand the motive which prompted that attempt to uc: (! 
gag rule. 

The majority party in the House sought to prevent the passage 
service-peasion measure by not allowing discussion or amendm:! 
the bill they reported. They are endeavoring to accomplish the 
thing now. The Republican party in control of every branch 0 
Federal Government is forgetful of the promises made by its candida‘ 
and leaders at every cross-road, at every political meeting for the 
five years, in which they promised liberal pensions to the boys in 
Now they have the opportunity we find them dodging the issue. 

When the Democratic party, throngh its leader, said to the veterans, 
“We are in favor of liberal legislation in your behalf; we favor a |0s' 
and equitable pension Jaw as a recognition and a reward for honora)'¢ 
service,” the gentlemen on the otherside of this House were zealou: ‘2 

















denouncing the Democratic party as inimical to the soldiers’ interests. | become laws 


They said we were not honest; that we did not intend to carry out the 
romises we made. 

Our answer was, you have promised more than you intend to carry 
out; you are attempting to use the Grand Army of the Republic and 
the veterans as & ¢cat’s-paw to regain power and secure control of the 
Goverament; once you have done this, the veterans may wait. 

Now whatisthesituation? Byascratch we have the Republican party 
in power. In control of every branch of the Federal Government, with | 
a complete working majority in the Fifty-first Congress, although s 
of this majority had been secured through the most outrageous abuse 
of p litical power, ignoring all rights, all justice, and the express will 
of the people, with rules to govern this body, adopted through brute 
force and enforced in partisan malice, there is nothing to prevent t! 
majority party from carrying out every promise made to the sol 
of the country, but yon are not doing it. Six months of the Fifty-fi 
Congress have come and gone and nothing is done until to-day we hav 
prought in here a measure that is not in line with the demands an 
wishes of the old soldiers and their friends, a measure from iis tit! 
intended to deceive the veterans, They are asking for a service } 
sion: you give them a fraud. 

I have never heard of a soldier asking for the passage of this bill 
Everywhere among the veterans isthe injustice of this measure fully | 
recognized. Nearly seven hundred thousand men enlisted in the Army 
under twenty years of age; noneof these unless disabled can receiv: 
the benefits of this proposed law for fifteen years yet. Only a few of 
these bright, able, active young men fresh from the schoo], the farm, 
the workshop, many of them boys of tender age, unused to the hard- | 
ships of life, whose sufferings and privations can never be told—only 
a few of these can ever hope to receive this pension; most of them wil! | 
be in their graves long before the time when this proposed law can ap- | 
ply to them. 

Statistics show that of one hundred men who start out in life with | 
equal advantages in way of healih only ten ever reach the age of sixty 
years. It is safe to say not more than one-twentieth of the boys in blue 
who enlisted under twenty years of age will be benefited by this bill. 
Some, it is true, may have been able to prove a disability and are pen- | 
sioned already, but it seems to me the object of this bill is to deceive 
the soldier, to make him believe that an attempt has been mack 
the part of the Republicans to carry out at least some of the promis 
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made when they were seeking the soldier’s vote. 


Mr. Speaker, the disguise is too thin to the majority party of thi 
House. I wish to say your object is apparent. 


country can not be fooled with chaff. This bill is a subterfuge and a | 


cheat. It is the child of the pension agent, many of whom through 


The soldiers of this | 
' 
i 
| 


the party in power have become leeches upon the soldiers of this coun- | 


try, sucking their life-blood, preventing the soldier from getting the 


proper legislation, for when simple justice is done, when the peysion | 


measures which the soldiers everywhere are demanding become laws, 
the oceupation of the pension agent will soon be gone; hence his oppo- 
sition. I have heard itsaid frequently that the party in power in this 
House are completely in the grasp of the Dudley pension combination 
element of their party, who will prevent the soldier from getting his 
just dues. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if this is true, the action of those in charge of the 
soldiers’ interests will be the test. If, in obedience to the demands of 
those who have become rich at the expense of the veterans of this coun- 
try, you do not fall justice to those who leit home, friends, and business 
in the flower of youth to defend this Union from disintegration, to pre- 
serve the unity of States, who fought the battles of the war and won its 
—— if you do not full justice to these, you must take the respon- 
sibility, 

When you get the answer, as you surely will in the next election, 
you can not complain that you were not admonished. 

You have been voting liberal pensions to the brigadiers and the majors. 
It is time you were doing something for the rank and file. Call up th: 
Pennsylvania service-pension bill, make ita law, and you will do justi 
to the seldier, which has already been too long deferred. Give thi 
honest, faithful soldiers of the country a service-pension law, and you 
Will soon seatter the horde of pension sharks that have been getting 
rich at the expense of the poor veteran, the soldier will be taken out 
of polities, and all classes will be satisfied. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope we will not forget our obligation to the men 
who risked all for their country and, to-day enfeebled, are aged before 
their time. You have 


ised them a service pension; let us fulfill | 


thepromise. Takeoff the age limit; it is outrageous and is calculated to | 


deceive. Careful statistics show the average life of a soldier to be fiity- 
Six years; to pass a law pensioning him when he reaches sixty-two years 
of age is a fraud upon its face. 
tended to benefit the soldier. Away with it; give us an honest pension 
law. It has been argued that a general service-pension law wil! cost 
the Government too much money. 


people’s money, such as erection of Federal buildings, rivers and 
harbors, and handreds of smaller appropriations looking te the benefit 
of certain members of Congress in their immediate locality —if all thes: 


It is a political measure, never in- | 


| enabled him to acquire 
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tisfied, there will be nothin 


, if all these demands are s 


left for the soldier but some measure of this kind which can do hin 
no good, a measure which not equitable, just, or fair; a measure 
| which seems to say to the soldie: the country *‘ The Government 
| will give you a pension if y il sixty-tw l we feel safe in 
promising this because sta é you can not ] es 
What a travesty of justice! To; ho seem determined to put the 
soldier off with this delusion, all I | Ly is the time will surely 
come when the soldier will sit in the te ole on t 
question of who shall fill your places. When t t > counted 
you will find it decided by t! llot you have |} 1 in the 
| balance and found wanting 
[ regret very much the dl é the majo 18@, V h 
gives no time for amendment and little for debat ! 
3 | the rule of this House which prevents my voice f gy heard ft 
this subject and against this injustice to the honest soldiers of 
untry. But I rejoice, Mr. Speaker, thatit is not yet i 
to prevent our appeal to the peopk 


Samuel Sullivan Cox. 


REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


ALABA 


' TT}. 1 ¢ 7 . . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Cys 4 »} 7 i) 
he Hlouse having under consideration resolutions of resp o the memory 
Ho amuel Sullivan Cox, late a Repres ati fro ‘ tat 7 


Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama, said 
Mr. SPEAKER: When the shadow of death 
imuel Sullivan Cox j 


passed ver the form of 
the world lost a profound thinker and a ripe 
Ss holar, our country a devoted pats iot, Congress its brightest and most 
accomplished member, the people of the South a man ever ready to de 
fend them against wrong and oppression, and the poor and lowly a 
hampion who delighted to use all his great talents in their behalf 
Genuine sorrow filled millions of hearts A great, a good, a gifted 
man was no more. He whose life had been devoted to his country and 
to his fellow-men had left us forever. A volume of devotion and good 
deeds was finished, an effort in the cause of humanity had been a 
complished. 

He was an intellect yclopedia of information, and 
monarch of words. In the forum and in debate he was imperial. [1 
the thousand or more conflicts with the ablest men during the long 
period of his public life he was always victor. In the halls of Con- 
gress, like the most famous;Roman gladiator, he was ever triumphant. 

When in the history of our country bave we seen so many virtues, 
such great and varied talents, such bountifal culture, and such lovable 
qualities all blended together? When has a man lived so universally 
loved, so devoted to friends, and so entirely without enemies as Mr. 
Cox? For more than forty years he stood amidst the storm of politic 
strife under the calcium light of the severest criticism, and even | 
most scrutinizing opponents could never find a single « 
they could lay the slightest foundation for censure. 

Mr. Cox’s ancestry were people of distinction and very high stand- 
15, 1795, died 
10, early in 

rt of Ohio 





1 


uai giant, an en ’ 
l 


nnon ty 
upon wi 


ing. His father, the Hon. Ezekiel Taylor Cox (born May 2 
May 18, 1873), moved from New Jersey to Zanesville, Oh 
the century, was State senator, clerk of the supreme cou! 
United States marshal, etc. 

His grandfather was General James Cox (born October 16, 1753, died 
September 12, 1810); officer in the Revolution; speaker of the New 
Jersey Assembly; member of Congress at the time of his death. 


Ilis great-grandfather was Judge Joseph Cox (born August 18, 1713 


died April 17, 1801), known as a mano mg mind and unblem 
ished character. 

His great-great-grandiather was James Cox rm August 18, 1672 
died April 17, 1750), a large landholder and a man highly respect 
in the community. 

His great-great-great-grandfather was Thomas Cox, who settled in 
Upper Freehold Township, Monmouth County, New rsey, in 1670. 
He was one of the twenty-fou al of the province 0: 
East New Jersey 

Mr. Cox, ihe sixth in descent of pe enumerated, was born 
at Zanesville, Ohio, September 30, 1824, His quick, bright mind 


, and before he was 


information very rapidly 


| eighteen he had so far completed his classical course that he was enabled 


I have no doubt if all the schemes which are in this Congress to take | 


| prominent stand among th 
| our Government. At tw 


| editor of the Columb 


tudy of law At twenty-five he was the owner and 

Statesman, and from that early date he took a 
men who shape and control the affairs of 

nty-nine he was the chairman of the execu 


to commence the 
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tive committee of the Democratic party of Ohio, and won great distinc- 
tion in the campaign of 1853, daring which Mr. Medill, the Demo- 
cratic candidate, was elected governor. 

When searcely more than thirty years of age the appointment as sec- 

tary of legation to Great Britain was tendered him, but he declined 
the honor, Ile afterwards aceepted a similar position to represent the 
\'nited States with the Peruvian Government. 

\t thirty-two he was elected to Congress, where he at once took 
au remarkable position fora new member and so young a man. He 


continued as a member of this body with but little interruption from | 


hat time to the day of his death, comprising a period of nearly a third 
facentary. He was a member of the national convention at Chicago 
in 1864 which nominated McClellan and Pendleton, the convention 
which nominated Horatio Seymour and Frank P. Blair in New York 
in 1868, and the convention which nominated Tilden and Hendricks 
at St. Louis in 1876. He was elected Speaker pro tempore of the House 
in 1876, and was minister to Turkey during the greater part of the first 
half of Mr. Cleveland’s Administration. 

When minister at Constantinople a severe hemorrhage brought the 


longing wish to place his family in the shelter of home. Accordingly | 


he left the East at the end of an eighteen months’ sojourn, after hav- 
ug, through great urgency and perseverance, consummated the treaty 


tipulations initiated years before by our Government. But, owing to | 


the fact that treaties with Germany and other countries were under 

consideration, and complications might arise by a ratification at this 

time, this treaty was never acted upon by the United States Senate. 
Shortly after Mr. Cox’s resignation and return he received the dec- 


oration of the Order of the Mejidieh from his Imperial Majesty, Sultan | 


Abdul Hamid, the decoration of the Order of the Shefakat having 
already been bestowed on the minister's wife in Turkey. 


For nearly a third of a century Mr. Cox was a bright and shining | 


figure in the affairs of the Government. 

God places men in the various spheres of life to carry out His pur- 
poses; and the entire life of this statesman shows how essential his 
presence was to the great cause he served so well. His voice, his magic 
powers, hissympathy were always on the side of humanity. This was 
characteristic of the man. Whether Jew or Gentile, Moslem or Chris- 
tian, foreign or to the manner born, black or white, slave or free, any 


man, if oppressed, found in Samuel Sullivan Cox a champion and de- | 


fender. We remember his successful labors for the overworked of all 


occupations, for craftsmen of all trades and professions, and for the 


downtrodden of all climes and nations. 
When the Irish were oppressed by the British Government, the heart 
and eloquence of Mr. Cox were enlisted in their defense. When pas- 


sion and hatred pursued the people of the South, Mr. Cox, at the risk | 


of political popularity, sometimes even of political existence, placed all 
his influence between them and threateuing danger. 
Who has not read and felt the pathos of these lines ? 
Never, sister, never, was told by human breath, 
What they behold, 


O’er whom has rolled 
The one dark wave of death. 


In the whirl and turmoil of busy life and the constant carnival of 


earthly ambition, these words rise up in our thoughts: ‘Ifa man die 
shall he live again ?”’ 

All hearts ask the same great question, some in fear and doubt, but 
all in hope; and there are few in which this hope does not crystallize into 
conviction. Not only will all men live again in another world, but 
great and gifted minds like Mr. Cox, who have impressed themselves 
upon the affairs of men, will live in their works, and the influence for 
good which they exerted during life will continue during years and 
centuries to come. 

The effects of some of the labors of Mr. Cox will be felt during all 
time. Not while the sun shines above the mortals of this earth; not 
while flowers bloom and give forth their fragrance; not while the noisy 
torrents rush down the mountain side; not while the sluggish, sinuous 
stream winds it way from plain to sea will the efforts of Mr. Cox in be- 
half of the Life-Saving Service of the United States be unfelt or for- 
votten. 

In a speech upon this subject, June 4, 1878, which has been regarded 
as one of the most effective ever delivered in Congress, he showed 
clearly his intense gratification at seeing the important work about to be 
established. Towards the close of his speech, Mr. Cox spoke of his 
long service and how in some respects it had not been satisfactory to 
him, stating how gladly he would at any time have laid down his com- 
mission and returned to other duties which so earnestly demanded his 
attention. He then closed his speech in these words, which I read 
from page 4094 of the Recorp, second session, Forty-fitth Congress. 

But what little I have accomplished in connection with this Life-Saving Serv- 
ice is compensation “sweeter thin the honey inthehoney-comb.” Itis itsown 
exceeding great reward. It speaks to me in the voices of the rescued ; ay, in 
tears of speechless feeling; speaks of resurrection from death— 

Tn spite of wreck and tem t's roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore; 
speaks of a faith triumphant over all fears in the better elements of our human 
natare. Itsounds like the undulations of the Sabbath bell, ringing in peace 


and felicity. It comes to me in the words of Him who, regardless of His own 
life, gave it freely that other lives might be saved. 











— 
Humanity and civilization should walk white-handed along with govern ¢.., 
They strengthen and save society. In the perils which environ our eon — 
from passion and prejudice, from old animosities and new irritations, le: , - 
good deeds—pray hopefully that our vessel of state be free from leakage, ¢.)! — 
wreck, and loss. Send out the life-boat; fire the line over the imperiled y, 
free the hawser for the life-car, and then with stout hearts and thank{)) .... 
lilt up our prayer to Him who holds the sea in the hollow of His hand. | : 


Immediately after the close of this speech the bill was passe 

| ont, as far as the KecorpD shows, one dissenting vote. 

| JTremember years ago reading a sermon from an eminent diviy 

| Boston, Mr. Cook, discounténancing a religion of sorrow and moaning 
| He said *‘ Let it bea thing of sunshine, mirth, and happiness. Le: 
ion and all connected with it be joyous. Let the walks which Joa; 
the paths of God be the happiest which can be pursued.”” Mr. Cox’. 
| religious life reminded me of this sermon of years ago. He did not re. 
gard sadness and repining and making others sad as an acceptable dem 
| onstration of religions convictions. He was a christian who be! 
| 

i 


relig 


leved 
that being happy and making others happy and doing good to manking 
was the part of a true christian, and during all his long life he y 
| guided by these principles. 
| When quite young, Mr. Cox, in his open, frank manner, espoused 
the cause of Christ. 
| He was a devoted student of the Bible and knew much of it by 
| heart. In his early boyhood he accomplished the memorable task oj 
| learning and reciting, almost without a mistake, the entire epistle , 
St. Paul to the Romans. In 1848, through the influence of Rey. T, J 
| Stockton, who, although himself a Methodist, counseled this step, M; 
| Cox united with the Presbyterian Church at Cincinnati, under the pas- 
torate of Rev. Dr. Fisher. On his return to his home in Zanesvyj!! 
in 1850, his connection was transferred to the Putnam Church in that 
place, under the Rev. Dr. Addison Kingsbury, the venerable pioneer 
pastor of that church. 

I have not, indeed few men, if any, possess the power of description 
to do even meager justice to the great ability and scholarly eloquence: 
so often displayed by Mr. Cox. His oratory was calm and generally 
dispassionate, but at the same time forcible and convincing, and bis 
advocacy of the cause he espoused was always fearless and determined 
His methods were open and chivalrous, his generosity broad and deep 
and strong, his friendship true and enduring. 

In all his debates he sought to conduct his arguments and coutro- 
| versies with the utmost consideration for the feelings of others: and 
although he finally became victor and brought all opponents to the 
ground, it was notdone roughly, for like a skilliul wrestler he preferred 
| to see his foe fall lightly and by his gentle manner seemed to prepare 
a bed of roses for the reception of his vanquished rival. 

Those who ventured to assail him were, however, never allowed to 
escape. His repartee, though devoid of bitterness, was neverthicless 
crushing in the extreme; yet there was none of that harshness w! 
leaves a lasting sting. Itis true thas sometimes the attack on him 
of a character to require and call for a severe retort, and all who vent 
ured upon such a line of debate soon learned the temper and form o 
his trenchant blade. ‘There were few who had the temerity to hazard 
such a conflict; but we all remember his discomfiture of the dist 
guished General Butler in the Forty-third Congress, and his crushing 
repartee to the humorous Mr. Horr, eight years later in the Forty- 
seventh. 
| A characteristic of Mr. Cox was his charming humor and Dri)liant 
{ wit, and many who expressed surprise that a man so able, cu! tured 
| pure, and gifted was not called to the highest office which it was pos- 
| sible for his admiring countrymen to bestow, believed that this rema: 
i 


‘ 


able wit was the only cause which retarded his advancement; ! ut 
this I think they were mistaken. His humor always did good and 
never harm. He seldom used this faculty merely for the purpo« 
amusing his audience, but put it into play when it was evident that by 
| so doing a desired and frequently a very important object could ! 
| tained. 

We all remember how often he quelled astorm in the House 0! ! 
resentatives by some pleasant witticism, almost instantly changin  t 
| scene from one of angry dispute to one of most pleasant hilarity 

It is a mistake to say that this detracted in any way from Mr. (0% 
dignity or the great esteem which was universally felt for him. 

{ think the real reason why Mr. Cox did not receive the hon 
ofiice which would naturally have fallen to the lot of such a man ' 
owing to his never seeking any such advancement. 

That he would have honored the Presidency no one who knew bh 





than he with regard to all matters of government, and in gene: 
formation and knowledge of politics and history the superiority 
attainments was remarkable. 

I doubt if any member of either House of Congress ever equal: 
Cox as a worker. He delivered lectures, wrote and publishe: 
interesting books, including such valuable and popular works as | !)'¢: 
Decades of Federal Legislation, Why we Laugh, The Pleasures 0! |’ 
| kipo, and The Diversions of a Diplomat. 
His whole public life showed that he was always guided by  « 


scientious conviction of duty. He was one of the few members w!° 


| opposed the bill to increase and at the same time to give back <0 


would for a moment doubt. No one of his time was better equipped 


——=- | + 





a eee | 


to Congressmen; but his crowning effort was the establishment of the 
Life-Saving Service, which has already rescued some twelve or fifteen 
thousand lives and some tens if not hundreds of millions of do lars, 

He also attended most scrupulously to every detail which devolved 
upon him as a Congressman, and with all this he found time to join | 
with and assist Mrs, Cox in the social duties which pertained to the 
family of 80 eminent and widely known a statesman, as well as to obcy 
frequent demands to attend dinners and banquets to which his presence | 
seemed almost essential, This involved much intellectual effort, as a | 
good and new speech was expected of Mr. Cox on all occasions of this | 
character. std : | 

His wonderful ability to accomplish so much was due to unusual 
prain power, vivid imagination, perfect command of language, and re- | 
markable memory, all supported by an energy and force which seemed 
irresistible. His rapidity of thought is illustrated by the article which 
gave him the sobriquet of ‘‘Sunset.’’ It was written in less than twenty 
minutes, when he was still very young. I will give it as it appeared 
in the Ohio Statesman thirty-seven years ago: 

A GREAT OLD SUNSET, 

What a peculiar sunset was that of last night! How glorious the storm and 
bow splendid the setting of thesun! Wedo not remember ever to have seen | 
thelike on our roundglobe. The scene opened inthe west, with a whole hori- 
zon tull of a golden interpenetrating luster, which colored the foliage and bright- 
ened every object into its own rich dyes. The colors grew deeper and richer, 
yntil the golden luster was transfused into a storm-cloud, full of finest light- | 
ning, Which leaped in dazzling zig-zags all round and over the city. The wind | 
arose with fury, the slender shrubs and giant trees made obeisance toits maj- | 
esty. Some even snapped before its force. The strawberry beds and grass | 
plots * turned up their whites” to see Zephyrus march by. As the rain came, 
and the pools formed, and the gutters hurried away, thunders roared grandly, 
and the fire-bells caught the excitement and rung with hearty chorus. The 
south and east received copious showers, and the west all at once brightened up | 
in along, polished belt of azure, worthy of a Sicilian sky. Presently a cloud 
appeared in the azure belt, in the form of a castellated city. It became more 
vivid, revealing strange forms of peerless fanes and alabaster temples, and g!o- 
ries rare and grand in this mundane sphere. It reminds us of Wordsworth's 
splendid verse in his Excursion: 

The appearance instantaneously disclosed 
Was of a mighty city, boldly say 

A wilderness of buildings, sinking far 

And self withdrawn into a boundless depth, 
Far sinking into splendor without end! 


But the city vanished only to give place to another isle, where the most beau- 
tiful forms of foliage appeared, imaging a paradise in the distant and purified 
air. The san, wearied. of the elemeutal commotion.sank behiud the green 
plains of the west. The ‘‘great eye in the heavens,” however, went not down 
without a dark brow hanging over its departing light. The rich flush of the 
unearthly light had passed and the rain had ceased; when the solemn church 
bells pealed,the laughter of children rang out,and joyous after the storm is 
heard the carol of birds; while the forked and purple weapon of the skies stil! 
darted illumination around the Starling College, trying to rival its angles and 
leap into its dark windows. Candles are lighted. The piano strikes up. We 
feel it is good to have a home—good to be on the earth where such revelations 
of beauty and power may be made. Andas we can not refrain from reminding 
our readers of everything wonderful in our city, we hdve begun and ended our 
feeble etching of a sunset which comes so rarely that its glory should be com- | 
mitted to immortal type. ; 1 


While Mr. Cox was himself a statesman, while his real life-work Jed | 
and held him among other statesmen whose duty it was to guide the | 
public counsels of our country, he was yet no stranger to the calm pur- | 
suits of science, and, had not his career been determined by early asso- | 
ciation with the life of both father and grandfather, he would have 
devoted himself to those scientific or those literary pursuits to which 
his earf¥ inclination led him. 

Knowing this, we can better understand the pleasure he derived from 
his duties connected with the Smithsonian, and can appreciate his sin- 
cerity in alluding, as he frequently did, to nis association with the re- 
gents and learned scientists of the institution as a source of keen en- 
joyment to him. 
_ It was upon the motion of Mr. Cox that the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution elected as their chancellors Chief-J ustice Chase 
in 1865 and Chief-Justice Fuller in 1839. 

_ Mr. Cox was a firm supporter of the broad policy proposed by Pro- 
fessor Henry, which has been so long and successfully carried out by 
the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution. 

Undoubtedly the influence of his friend, Stephen A. Douglas, one of 
the regents when Mr. Cox entered Congress, had much to do in form- 
ing his mind and in shaping his course in regard to the institution. 

His conception of the policy best adapted to carry out the object of | 
the founder is strikingly shown in his eulogy of Mr. Douglas, in which | 
he speaks as follows: 

_In February, 1854, Stephen A. Douglas, of Illinois, while a Senator from tle 
“tate, was appointed one of the regents of the Smithsonian Institution, and con- 
tinued @ member of the board until the time of his death, on the morning of the 
3d of June, 1861, From the pursuits of his life and the peculiarities of his cu urse 
ut ene honght thas he was not well qualified to discharge properly the duty | 
of atrustee of a fund intended for the increase and diffusion of knowledge among 
men. But this would be a mistake, for although he had given no «pecial atten 
tion to any branch of science, yet his mind was of that comprehensive cast whi 
enabled him duly to appreciate the nature of the bequest and the general prin- 
ciples of the different plans which had been proposed for carrying it into exe- 
cution. It is true, as I am informed, that before he was elected a regent he had 
tdopted the popular idea that the ponaess was intended merely to diffuse useful 
inowledge among the people of the United States, yet when he came to sturly | 
the precise words of the will of the founder and caught, as he immediately did, | 
peculiar idea of the object intended, namely, the extension of the bounds of 


science. and not merely the teaching of what is already known, he fully adopted | 
views on which the present organization of the institution is based, and ever | 
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after continued a warm advocate lan able supporter 


I of the measures now in 


; successful operation for the realization the liberal and enlightened intention 


of James Smithson. 


It is but natural that the shock of Mr. Cox’s death was severely felt 


by this scientific Institution. Having served with him on the board, I 
can well testify to the high regard in which he was held by this body, 
which included men of the greatest distinction Mr. William Walter 
Phe Ips, now our minister to Germany, was the colleague of Mr. Cox 


and myself during the preceding Congress 
At a meeting last January it becam 


1y painful duty to propose 
that a committee be ap 


pointed to prepare su ta 





le resolutions upon the 











death of our associate. The r rd of the Smithsonian, made pursu- 
| ant thereto, is in these words 

Ata meeting of the Board of Reger held ' 8, 1890, Mr. VW LE! 
called the attention of the board to the death of their late colleague, H $.S 
Cox,and on his motion it was 

Kesolved, That a committee be appointed, of which the Secretary all 

tirman, which shall be authorized to prepare res tions on the se esand 

iracter of the late S. S. Cox, and to make the same of record 

i ‘ ait 1 announced as the « u tt 7% i 
Dr. Welling, Mr. I I wi ed l 3 
To the Board of R¢ 

Your committee report itthe Hon. S. S, Cox wv ap} +» Regent 
of the Smithsonian Institution December 19, 1861, and t thet i that offi 

cept for intervals caused by public duties, to t time of his death 

While he was a regular attendant at al) the me 28 of the i 
ready to advance the interests of the Institution f science, eith as aAregent 
or as a member of Congress, and although such men as Hamlin, Fessenden, Col 
fax, Chase, Garfield, SHERMAN, Gray,and Waite, in a listcomprising Presidents 
Vice-Presidents, Chief-Justices,and 8 the i St:tes, were his a 
sociates, there were not whose service was longer o re grate ] to be re 


membered, nor perhaps any to whom the Institution owes more than to M1 
Cox. 

fhe regard in which his brother regents held Mr, ¢ accura f chara 
terization, and his inst t ywnition of all that is worthiest of h 


] juested by them 


muvyve ft > t n 
other men, may be inferred from the eulogies which he was re« 









| to deliver, among which may be particularly mentioned ne at the com- 
memoration in honor of Professor Henry in the House of 1 sentatir but 
though these only illustrate a very small part of his services as a regent, your 
committee are led by their consideration to recull that his firs t upon your 
board was the preparation and delivery of an address at the request of the re 
gents on their late colleague, Stephen A. Douglas, and that on this « sion he 
used words which your committee permit themselves t lopt, as being in their 


view singularly characteristic of Mr. Cox himself 
It was not merely as one of its regents that he showed himself the true and 
izghtened friend of objects kindred to those of this establishment. He eve 


en 
lvocated measures which served to advance knowledg ! 


ac 1 promote the prog- 
ress of humanity. The encouragement of the fine arts, the rewarding of dis 
coverers and inventors, the organization of exploring expeditions, as well as 
the general diffusion of education, were all objects of his special regard 

In view of these facts it is 

Resolved, That in the death of Hon. Samuel Sullivan Cox the Smithsonian I 


stitution has suffered the irreparable loss of a long-tried friend, the Board ¢ 
Regents of a most valued associate and active member during fifteen years of 
service, and the country of one of its most distinguished citizens. 

Resolved, That the Board of Regents desire to express their deep sympath 
with the bereaved family of the deceased, and that a copy of these resolutio: 
be transmitted to the widow of their late associat 


It is hard to realize that the three strong men, Cox, Randall, and 
Kelley, who consecrated their lives to duty in this Hall and who at the 


| close of the last session were firm and healthy and determined, should 


have gone from us forever. We look at the seats they occupied so 
long, and they are no longer there. A few weeks ago we met here to 
pronounce our eulogies upon Mr. Kelley; in a few weeks we shall 
quietly enter the Hall todo honor to Mr. Randall; and to-day the House 
holds a special session that its members may utter their heartfelt ex- 
pressions commemorative of the virtues of Mr. Cox. He has crossed 
the river, the dark, placid, unfathomable River of Death. He has en- 
tered the Elysian Fields; he is resting under the shade of the trees. 
Peaceful be that rest. In life he was invincible; in death he is im 
mortal. 

Mr. Speaker, the obsequies of Mr. Cox have been touchingly dé 
scribed by other gentlemen du 
Iusion has been made to the Seautiful addresses of Dr. Milburn, Dr. 
Talmage, and Dr. Deems Chese exercises would not be complete 


ing these services, but only passing al 


without these tributes I will therefore incorporate them as a part of 
my remarks. 
At the church the procession was headed by the clergy, led by Charles 


EE. Deems, D. D., LL.D e Church of the strangers, a church 


pastor ol 


| Mr. Cox frequently attended. He was followed by Rev, Dr. Milburn 


Chaplain of the House of Representatives, accompanied by Kev. Dr. Tal- 
mage, of Brooklyn. Then followed the pall-bearers with the remain 


| and then the family and friends. 


Dr. Deems read the sentences out of the Church Service 


Iam the resurrection and the life, saith the I 1; he that beli« { I 
though he were dead, yet shall he liv ind whosoever liveth and be veth in 
Me shall never die. 

I know that my Red l t tt 


upon theearth. And tho ! 1y ' 
my flesh shall I see God, whom I s! e for myst ind mine eyes shall be 
hold, and not anothe: 

We brought nothing into t ‘ t is r we can carry notl 
out. The Lord gave, and t Lord t er vay ed be the name of 


| the Lord, 


After the congregation were seated, Rev. Dr. Milburn read in a most 
impressive manner the fifteenth chapter of the First Epistle of St. Paul 
to the Corinthians, and after an anthem proceeded to deliver the fol- 
lowing eulogium. 
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Rey. Dr. Milburn said 


Samuel Sullivan Cox, the humorist, the writer, the speaker,a servant of the 
peo} an officer of the state, a most human-hearted man. hasleft us, and we, 
the « the nation, are the poorer for his going. There wasin him a vein of 
admirable wit united to an excellent understanding and a rare power of sym- 
pathetic speech, and these, with an indefatigable industry and dauntiess energy 
and courage, early in life bronght him to the front, and throughout his days 


kept him there, in a position of influence and power to which he was fully en- 
titled The country can ill afford to spare, in what should have been the matur- 
ity of his manhood, one so richly endowed by nature, labor, large and varied ex- 
Pp em w bose oul was wedded to its honor and to the happiness, interest, 
and welfare of hia fellow-men As his friends, we mourn our irreparable loss, 
while the whole land sorrows for the departure of one of its most faithful, 


valiant, andd ted sons 
Sprang fre stock, born in Ohio, one of a family of 


m a brave old Revolutionary 
fourteen children, taught from his earliest days to work with persistence and 


energy, he gained a university education as the fruit of his own toil, and then 
enlarged bis mind and quickened his gympathies by wide travel, making ac- 
quaintance with many climates, cities,of men,and governments, and thus pre- 
pared himeelf for the work he wastodo. He first tried his hand asa writer for 


| 
| 


the newspaper, press and also as the author of a book of travels, but soon en- | : ‘ 
tered the Capito) of the nation asa member of the House of Representatives, | of the earth, and the poor who last night, while his body lay in stat 


where his brilliant parts at once gained him distinction. 
Throughout his Congressional career of nearly thirty years, he secured and 
maintained to the last the kindly regard,the warm admiration,and personal 


friendship not only of his political associates, but of the members on the other 
side of the floor, and in the bead-rol! of his friends and admirers there will be 
found as many opponents as members of his own party. Trenchant and pow- 
erful in debate, be used the weapons of research, clear statement, argument, 
keen wit, and an ever-present humor,and wherever he inflicted wounds they 
were always salved by kindliness and mirth, and all canker was removed. 

Earnest in his political convictions and ardent in their advocacy, he was yet 
more earnest and ardent in matters oufside of politics that concerned the hap- 

iness of hisfellowemen. Notable illustrations of this are found in our Life-Sav- 

ng Service, of which he may be said to be the father, and in his championship 

of the cause of the hard-worked and underpaid clerks and carriers of the postal 
service, His best and highest public utterances, which had the whole force of 
his character in them, were in bebalf of a larger toleration, a sweeterand more 
practical humanity 

When one reviews his work in Congress and knows the immense labors he 
performed there, in the profound study of all questions vital to the nation’s wel- 
lare, incommittees, on the floor, and at the Departments, it would seem enough 
totax any man's utmost strength and fill his whole time; yet such was his un- 
wearied industry and elastic energy that he managed to write book after book 
which have instructed and delighted great bodies of readers by their intelli- 
gence, vivacity, their wisdom, humor, end wit. 

I must leave it to others, to hiscolleagues in Congress, to speak of his political 
services and the debt of gratitude the country owes his memory. This place is 
sacred to the consideration of character. How did he use those extraordinary 
talents which he possessed? Were they for himself supremely? A less selfish 
man than Samuel Sullivan Cox has never appeared in the political life of his 
country. He had a large heart, tender sympathies, a kind appreciation, and a 
power to interpret the character of all with whom he came in contact. Noble 
as was his head his heart was still nobler; and throughout his career he strove 
to he!p, to cheer, to befriend those who were in need of friendship. There was 
a light in his eye, a music in his voice,a grasp in the hand,a cheerfulness of 
speech, a heartiness of manner, which lifted burdens from the shoulders of those 
who came near him. His honor was unstained. Although he was connected 
with the politics of this city and of thecountry in their darkest hours, when cor- 
ruption ran riot and the infamous scramble for place and pelf wascommon, the 
pitch never defiled him, his good name was neverassailed even by the tongue of 
scandal. He bore himself with a lofty rectitude; his integrity was incorrupt- 
ible. 

Amid the dance of society, the roar of business, the greed for oftice and money, 
we pause beside this coffin in the stillness of this sacred place to recall the form 
and features of one whose nature was large enough to offer the generous hos- 
pitality of recognition and sympathy toall sortsand conditions of men, whether 
they were Roman Catholic or Protestant, Jew or Mohammedan,and who in the 
battle of life ever struck with all his might for the cause of the true, the right, 
the good. One who knew him best has assured me that his piety towards God 
was as genuine, deep, and reverent as his charity towards his fellow-men was 
large, unaffected, and fervent. He drew the inspiration of his conduct and 
character from the truths and faith of our holy religion. 

We speak of our friend as dead. This casket contains his outer covering; 
the man himself lives. He looked with those eyes, spoke with that tongue, 
those lips, used those hands, for there was that within the body which employed 
these organs as instruments. The man himself has passed through the door, 
invisible to us, into a world notof ghosts, but a world of substance—of human 
forms. He has gone forth clothed with immortality, and stands to-day in the 
presence of his Father and his God, of his Savior and ours. He has carried 
with him all the fruits of his true and kindly words, brave and generous deeds, 
noble conduct and endurance ; for in that sphere character alone survives, and 
every man shall find the place for which he has fitted himself onearth. We 
can not tell what things may be given him todo, but we are sure that his higher 
life in that glorious world unseen by us will be one of activity, of ministry to 
&hers, perhaps to us, in ways we can not understand. Shall not the blessed 
revelation of this truth, of the life and immortality brought to light in the gos- 
pel, bring comfort to our hearts, consolation to our sense of bereavement? 


** Brief life is here our portion, 
Brief sorrow, short-lived care; 
The life that knows no ending, 
The tearless life, is there 
Oh, happy retribution, 

Short toil, eternal rest ; 
For mortals and for sinners 
A mansion with the blest,” 


Shall not these truths irradiate our own lives, inspire our characters, helping 
us as they do to take the measure of life's values, to place in right proportion 
the world on this side the grave and on the other. 

Will not the beautiful example of this man who the other day walked at our 
side, talked, worked, laughed, and wept with us, but is now beyond the stars, 
bring to our toil-worn brains and hea*ts peace this day? There will be little 
profit to us in gathering about this coffined form to pay this last office of love 
to the memory of our friend unless we go hence more reverent towards God 
and more kindly to our neighbor, reading the minds and conduct of others with 
a more charitable eye, and carrying ourselves with a more tolerant and affec- 
tionate bearing towards them 

This man bore himself to the age of three-score years and five, not only un- 
tainted by the world, but unworried with it. No frown of discontent, no scow! of 
misanthropy,was ever seen upon his brow, nocomplaint of the emptiness of the 
world or of its vanity was prompted by that cheery heart. He wrought for the 
welfare of others, and in so doing found his own, for love is its own exceedi 
great reward. Let us take this spirit with us from this hallowed place, and 


| 





—— 
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we shall depart truer and braver citizens, purer men, worthy to 
afraid to die. 


Rey. T. De Witt Talmage, D. D., then delivered the follo, 
dress: 

The nation weeps. What a wide, deep, awful vacuum the depar 
® man as Samuel 5. Cox leaves in the world! We shall not see his 
It will be useless to try to describe to another generation who or w!} 
like. He was the first and the lastof that kindofman. He was wit}, 
cessor and will be without successor. Whata genial, gracious, magni: 
he was! And every year he lived made to the world a new revelat 
admirable qualities, Within the past few weeks I traveled in his wa 
the American continent, and I heard everywhere of the ovations | 
ceived and the superb impressions he had made, cities and Territori 
casting their crowns at his feet. 

And while these tempests are raging on land and on sea and th 
stations have rescued, within afew hours, the crews of thirty ships, w. 
upon to perform the last office over the body of him who was the ch 
pion of thatnational benevolence for which every sailor on the seas {: 
ful. 

Aud was there ever atruer friend? Tell me, ye who live in the 





this casket! There is hardly any one here to whom he has not done a 

Did he not speak for you a good word or write a generous commen 
give you the smile of encouragementin some exigency? How m 
he helped; how many perplexities he disentangled; how many b: 
ances he strewed in the pathway of others, no one can remember say: 
who remembers all. 

Firm as a rock, brilliant asa star, artless as a child, pure as a wo: 
endowed him for s good purpose with a resiliency of wit, a faculty « 
sonation and an irresistible mimicry and a dramatic power that w 
haustiblie. How much the world owes to such a nature we cau not t 
often a greater good to cause a laugh than to start a tear. We all cry « 
God knows, and have enough to cry aboit,and we need no impuls 
direction. But he who can scatter our gloom by innocent merriment 
to us an emancipator. Solomon was right when he said, “A merry hea 
good like a medicine.” Wit is of two kinds, that which stings and ga 
angers and makes the eye flash and the heart burn; the other is that : 
lumines, sets free, strengthens for another contest, puts us in good humour w 
the world and makes us renounce our follies. The one kind of wit is t 
ning that rrves, but the other is the dew that refreshes. Of that las 
the wit of our departed friend. 

He never laughed at anything except that which ought to be lau 
There were in it no innuendoes thattipped both ways; nothing viperin: 
ing that would have been discordant to reeall if be had died the nex 
Prince of innocent pleasantry, sanctified reparteeist, our friend sha!) |i, 
memories like asweet song too soon closed, like a banquet too soo 
like a picture over which too soon the veil has dropped. 

Good-by, old friend of years! Together we rejoicedin thisworld. 1 
we shall rejoice in a brighter world. You have gone because your w 
ended. We toil on because there is yet something for us here to d 
down to the gate and meet us when it is ourturn toenter. Then on | 
erald banks of the crystal sea we will walk arm in arm and talk over th: 
of earth by which we were disciplined for the raptures that never die. s 
blest! I hail thee from this dark, autumnal hour on earth, thou of the 
morning celestial! ! 

My sister, bereft! God will help you in this sad hour. Lean hard } 
everlasting Arm. Thank God that this genial soul was permitted to walk 
your side so long, your pride and your joy, and be comforted that you did jus 
as well by him as hedid by you. Witness the long watchings of his two gr 
sicknesses. Witness your lifetime devotion. Where he went you w: 
these years, and none of the enchanting places of foreign travel whic) 
scribed by his graceful and potent pen were as bright or beautiful as th 
where you sha!! meet him soon. He will not forget you any more t! 
will forget him. 


i 


‘In this dark world of sin and pain 
We only meet t> part again; 
But when we reach the heavenly shore 
We there shall meet to part no more. 
The hope that we shall see that day 
Should chase our present griefs away.” 


Prayer, and closed the service with an extemporaneous prayer nearly 
as follows: 


Almighty and most merciful God,our heavenly Father, who in Thy wis 
providence hast taken from our midst the spirit of our departed brother, w: 
most humbly bow to the holy will which has brought this great bereavemen! 
We do most humbly and heartily thank Thee for the existence and career o/ 
our brother. We thank Thee for every good thing that came into his life. For 
his radiant childhood, his bright boyhood, and his energetic manhood, rece 
our humble thanks, good Lord. For all hisintellectual and moral endow ments 
for his industry, patience, perseverance, and genial temper, for his succes: 
striving to turn aside from evil ways, for his unselfishness, his genuine devo io: 
to humanity, his love of his fellow-men, his patriotic devotion to his cou: 
his ability to serve his fellow-citizens in so many and so important dire: ; 
for his example in leading a clean life in an environment in which so ny 
have been qeeruptees for the thousands of tears he has wiped from the eyes 0! 
widows and orphans and strangers and the oppressed and perplexed ani poor 
and for the thousands of smiles he has kindled on so many sad faces, we re 
der Thee most humble and hearty thanksgiving, good Lord. For his home o! 
unsullied purity and sunny love, for his position of conspicuous honor 11111 us 
fulness, for the great hosts of friends by which he was able to surround him 
from his boyhood to his death, for his reverence for the christian faith ani ' 
pleasure he had in its strengthening, comforting, Sas influence, W 
render most humble and hearty thanksgiving, good I i 

And now, most holy Father, we beseech Thee to sanctify the sorrow w!)\) 
hath come with his death. Into the arms of immortal love take our dear s's'' 
his bereaved wife. In the lonely hours when she listens and waits in v» 
the familiar foot-fall and the sunny smile of his presence, and he does 10! 
and her heart grows lonely, speak to her in the accents of divine affect 
say taher, “Thy Makeristhy husband.” Let hisceparture be by Thy gra 
into a blessing to all his kindred, so that his memory may not be only ap 
and fragrant treasure, but alsoa high and sustaining incentive to lives « 
ness and purity. May all his friends and assuciates, in private and pu! 
feel that this fountain of benefieence being sealed, they must open the! 
lives for ampler usefulness. 

And now, Lord, amid these surroundings, we pray thatthe silent ben: 
influence of Thy —o- may be exerted upon the people in the ©: 
sional district which Thy servant represented. Incline them to 
for his successor a man whose hands and whose heart are clean of fa!s: 
bribery, and corruption. Pour Thy Spirit upon our whole land and : 





Grant Thy grace toall our public men, Let there come from the grave 0! ||! 
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servant acall to them all toturn from every evil way to perfect holiness in the | from their homes, u1 
fear of the Lord. May all who make and expound and execute the laws of this | 


land be inwardly devout servants of the living God and outwardly examples 


of justice, merey,and truth. O Thou, who hast permitted this people to govern | tal 


themselves, grant unto them the spirit of wisdom and ofasound mind. May 
they all learn that no man who is bad in private can be trusted to be good in 
in public. May they never elevate to places of power and trust men who are 
faise, cowardly, licentious, or profane. May the people have grace to select 

their publie servants men who fear God and fear nothing else in heaven o 

earth or bell; and so may we come to be that people of whom the nations of the 
earth shall say, ‘* Blessed is the people whose God is the Lord. And so may 
the }and which our brother loved, and for which be lived and in whose service 


he died, grow inalitrue greatness and be an example to the nations of all the | 
eart Hear us, Holy Father, we do most humbly beseech Thee, and answer | 


the prayersof us, Thy servants, as may be best for us, granting us in this pres 
world a knowledge of Thy truth and in the world to come life everlasting 
Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the thost, as it was 
the beginning, is now, and ever shall be. 
Our Father which art in heaven, hallowed be Thy nai y kingdeu 
Thy will be done in earth as it isin heaven. Give us this day our daily brea: 
and forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass a 
And lead us not into temptation; but deliver usfromevil. A I 
And now may the peace of God, which passeth all understanding, ‘ 
hearts and mindsin the knowledge and loveof God, and of his Son, Jesus Chi 
our Lord, And the blessing of God Almighty, the Father, the Son, and t 
Holy Ghost, be amongst you, and remain with you always. Am 
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H Q N. T H O M A S R. S T OC ik D A L, It > ane to give way until the iar-off States are made 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRES 


ENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 24, 1890. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 
the bill (HL R. 9966) making appropriations for the legisiative, executive, and 
judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1891, and 
for o\|her purposes— 

Mr. STOCK DALE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I propose in what little I have to say on this ques 
tion to indulge in no harsh criticisms. I have no animosity or feeling 
against the personnel of the Civil Service Commission. I do not propos« 
to pronounce any strictures upon them. I am in favor of striking out 
this item in the appropriation bill, not with the view of emphasizing 
criticism, but because, in my opinion, itis simply a waste of money. 
And so far as the working of that commission is concerned, as it has de- 
veloped itself before the country, it is powerless to do any good. But 
itis, as I believe, productive of injury to the publicservice and injustice 
to the people. ‘ 

I have no interest in striking it down and have no disposition to do 
so if it cam be shown to have done any good. But, believing, as I do, 
that it is a useless appendage to the administration of this Government, 
is undemocratic, in that it tends to build up a class of officers who are 


not directly accountable to the people, and agreeing with my friend | w) 


from New York, General Sprno.a, that it is as nowadministered un 

American, I do not believe in voting money to supportit. The Presi- 
dent of the United States is limited to a tenure of office of four years, 
Senators to six years, and members of this House to two, but you pro- 
pose to make a perpetual tenure for the employés of the Government, 
over whom neither the Executive of the nation por the people them- 
selves shall have control. 

The gentleman from Maryland bases the gravamen of his remarks 
upon the reason that there is a large number of people now upon the 
eligible list, and it is wrong not to ‘‘let them in.’’ He arraigns the 
friends of this motion in the severest terms, because it would lessen tl 
prospects of some of the great army of applicants ‘‘to getin.’’ Iad- 
mit that may be; but to whom does thisGovernment belong? And that 


is a pertinent question at this hour Does it belong to the employ¢s | 
and office-seekers? Is it the legitimate prey of place-hunters? Has | 


this civil-service reform arrived at that point where it dare not alter 
its methods for fear the applicants will be displeased or until they 
all get places, or does this Government belong to the people to manage 
as their own sovereign will may determine ? 


There are now, I am informed by the gentleman from Maryland, | 


100,000 people who have been examined by this commission. They 
are eligible for twelve months, dating from their examination. Not 
2,000 will get places before the twelve months expire, and none of the 
Democrats; and then the commission will proceed to examine them 


again and give them certificates, to be again disappointed; and thus | 


we keep these people, many of them worthy people, in a state of con- 
stant anxiety and unrest, and disqualify them for other business. 
I say here is the mean act of this play, and we are playing the most 


contemptible part by keeping this commission before the people, mak- | 


ing these examinations, and holding out false hopes to these people 
when we ought to have the courage and honesty to tell them that there 
are not places for them, or at least we can avoid deluding and decoying 
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cue ilse pretenses, other citizens, by giving t 
; commission a rest fortwelve month In answer to this, it will be said 
} + y . + ; 4 7 , : 
t people who want ) | exan ‘ 1 have the right to do 


yet places, and that true under the administra 














law, butif tl v 1 its spirit, but 
in sions, it wo ‘ rhe law provid 
Was izton s ; j alee i 
the t of ( at ’ 
prece x « 

Mr. Chairman, is ther th ‘ k t this pro 

| Vision of the law is utterly disregarded in | t the far-oft 
States have very few ] in the D ' 

lL presume it is sa e to say that the t tory I reach 
Washington, with less than one-t t popu Unit 
States, has half the Go nment emplovés in this city nd that su 
inequality is increasing under the administration of th« L1SS101 

If I am correctly informed as to the number of ( erpment « 

in the Departments from the gentle t t amoun ) 
about 1 for every 423, whereas i ht not to I 1 lin 100 
of the populatio hust what proportion of they . t 
trictis inGovernment placesisnot known. I am told tl the easies 
mode of ascertaining is by counting what are out. lo give the other 
States and Territories their quota on that basis wou!d require the 


‘ 





| ton to 117,000 


| 


If they would, on tne other hand, und 


and in obedience 


r arein hon 


to their oaths bound to do, to reguire these nea 





equal with them 
at a revolution there would be in this great area between the moun 


ains and the sea. Gentlemen from su inding States 


in their 


would weaken 
zeal and be less eloquent in their advocacy of the law and in 
encomiums upon the commissioners, and the applause in the galleri 















would be milder. Yet it might impress gentlemen west of the mount 
ains and south of the Potomac with more respect for both. 
Ingenious exeuse r violating this law are b arguments for 
repeal, fora law that may be properly violated ought not to exist 
i 
would seem that the ef end of this commission. according t 
rents, is to get people into Gov nent places. Its greatest cha 
on this floor, the distinguished and eloquent gent n from Mar 
14 [Mr. McComas}, made an earnest appeal for it hile ago, as 
follows 
Vhat the resultof this proposition? Forseven ars u rtheex 
und by its invitation you have sent a hundred thousand enand women a 
young girls from the farms and villages up to the cities of ‘ try where 
| have held yourexaminations; and they have been placed on the eligible list—one 
hundred thousand of them last year—many ofthem po ey are hoping t 
you meant what you said when they went to be exan i They found t 
22 per cent. of those examined had been placed on thet sof Government 
ployment last year, and they thought that they had one cha - out of four tl 
year of appointment if youshould keep your pledge hey are relying ony 
honor, your part s honor, to give them the opportunity whi h was promised 
them under the law. Now you propose to say, “ We will starve ou Le ¢ ; 
mission These people have spent their money, their toil; they h Ss 
their examinations in vain, because the Government is go xy to repudiate iis 
pledge If you now strike out this appropriatior 1 pra : abolish th 
law; and none of these people can get in You do not \ 16 Openit 
v hasingle 1 not w in t altl rh » ent 
unde tl aw 
. ‘ > : , : 
I do not criticise the gentleman. If he has the ability to sway Cor 
cress to assent that he aud a few others shall furnish the employ¢s | 
. : 
the Departments here and they furnish capable peop!) e can hard 
| expect him to desist. The responsibility is with us, ar d our constita 


| ents should held us responsible for making this large ap 
| carry on this institution when we know the result 


| ought to ask us, and probably will, is 


priat on ) 
to add 


wecan not get 





Wilt be 
another 100,000 to the eligible list, and who we kn 
places unless places be created for them. The people of the count 
it honest to decei 
| in that way and is it honest to appropriate the money of the Gov 
ment to perpetuate the deception ? 

You say this commission is intended to remove the service from pat 
tisan influence. That is, you expect a commission of the ongest pat 
tisans, appointed by a partisan Preside 
| to be strictly non-partisar 

It is said also that the fac 


» these pe 


in the interests of his part 


that no more than two con 


| be.adherents of the same political party is a sa ard 
good working majority in a body composed of thre 
It has been several times announced in this disc » witha 
| deal of muscular effort at sincerity, that this comn 
of maintaining a merit system. If am heartily in 
| torious people in office and I am as heartily the peo; 
having something to s aS he erits o yes. Ina 
conscience, they should at least e those a np jud 
on the qualifi ’ t! 
The commissi l by the Presiden The Pi 
and all his ad , partisans of the st ot t 


President ca oner at will, and this is t 


| to which the | 3 the source from which to e 
limpid stream of pure and unbiased non-partisan pa 
Mr. Speaker, it is only necessary to read the law to ascert vf its 
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framers had no confidence that it would be efficient. It provides as 
follows 


Fourth, That theresbal! bea period of probation before any absolute ap 


, , 
ment or employment aforesaid 


And this is perhaps the wisest provision of the law. 

[ never saw the original draught of the bill. It may be that this pro- 
vision was inserted as an amendment by some good Methodist to exer- 
cise the wisdom of that church on this institation; knowing the un- 
certain and often deceptive character of examinations, they put the 
applicant on probation, so as to ascertain through the evidence of his 
works whether he is equipped for the high duties of a member of that 
great orgapization 

So here dependence was not put in the examinations, but the appli- 
cant must be put on probation, that he may show forth by his works 
whether he is capable, and by his walk and conversation whether he 
is honest, so that it is the head of Department who determines the 
titness after all, and the only effect and real oflice of the commission is 
to confine him in his selections to a favored few whom they have pro- 
vided by necessarily imperfect and often farcical examinations. No 
inatter that they may know people outside far superior to any of those on 
the eligible list—men and women eminently fitted for positions and 
worthy withal, pursuing their avocations on the Western Slope, in the 
yreat surging Northwest, and in the glorious South, who have not the 
time nor money to get on the eligible list and come to Washington and 
sit in these galleries and wait for employment. 

It is said they may be examined at home, and then await there a 
summons to appear in Washington and take possession of an office. 
Yes, and they might just as well wait for Gabriel unless some Senator 
or Congressman interceded—the very thing the commission assumes to 
avoid. 

It is asserted that the Government can not make a single appoint- 
ment without the commission, and hence this appropriation should be 
mode, In the first place, I do not assent to that proposition. I believe 
appointments could be made out of the 100,000 on the list, and I think 
the Government could pinch along on that for a year; and, if it is true, 
the Government will not suffer, as the Departments are ail full to over- 
lowing; and if the Government has placed itself in so ridiculous an 
attitude as that Congress could and should amend the law in that re- 
gard, 

Gentlemen will be surprised when they tind the minority witl not 
be insignificant on this vote, and they will be more surprised when a 
vote shall be taken on a bill to remodel the law, for.then we will be 
in a greater majority than they are now; not because the country is 
opposed to reform in the civil service or has abandoned the hope of ac- 
complishing it. 

In voting against this appropriation I do not desire to be understood 
as pronouncing against civil-service reform. Iam as heartily in favor 
of reform and improvement in the civil service of the United States as 
any gentleman on this floor, and God knows it needs both, and fox 
that reason I am in favor of pausing here and remodeling the plans of 
this commission, which, after seven years’ trial and the expenditure 
of large sums of money, has failed to do either. 

[ simply say that the Civil Service Commission, giving them credit 
if you desire foran honest effort, have proved unable to accomplish the 
end in view; that the plan upon which they proceed and will pro- 
ceed is itself a failure; that when we appropriate this money we give 
it to perpetuate a failure; and, believing that, as I do, I have no right 
to vote away the money of the people for such a purpose. 

Had [ ever believed in the plan pursued by this commission I would 
regard it far more consistent to abandon it after seven years’ failure than 
to pursue the same course for fear of acknowledging a mistake. We 
will never convince the people that we are infallible by canonizing a 
palpable blunder. I am asked what I would do; return to the old 
system? I cansay that I would not fearthe old system. I would not ob- 
ject to an opportunity to pat a lot of good and capable Mississippians in 
ood places in the Government service, and thas increase its efficiency 
and raise the standard, even at the inconvenience of some incumbents 
who are said to be credited to Mississippi and who could not find the 
State if they were turned loose to-morrow. 

But there is one thing we could do; we can amend this law so as to 
make the way unmistakably plain, if it is not already so, and leave no 
excuse for violations of it. If we are to have a commission, let them 
be admonished that they are to obey and not defy the law nor evade it. 
For it seems that this law, when it says ‘‘ Appointments to the public 
service aforesaid in the Departments at Washington shall be appor- 
tioned among the several States and Territories and the District of Co- 
lumbia upon the basis of population as ascertained at the last preced- 
ing census,’’ is not plain enough for the commission to understand or 
they have not respect enough for the law or the people to obey it. 

Let us amend the law so that each State shall have its own board ot 
examiners, appointed by the President if you will, bat from the citi- 
zens of that State. And I would go further and have the quota of the 
State apportioned among the Congressional districts, or judicial districts 
if that is preferred, with an examining board in each, and that when 
a vacancy occurred in the future from that State it should ks filled trom 
that State or district, and that the proposed incumbent be taken from 


ne 
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the head of the list.as to grade in his State and district. If it be tho 
necessary to examine him again here, and he fail, let the next higho 
be taken from that district. ; 

Let the examinations be reasonable in view of the service the ap));- 
cant wishes to enter, as the law now requires, and not ask an app)icant 
for letter-carrier what is the oldest republic in the world, and 
capacity of a copyist by asking how many bones there are in the hy 
body, and of a book-keeper by his knowledge of the arterial circu 
[ would provide also that no appointments shall be made from States ),o 
the District having now an excess over their proportion until the states 
having less than their share shall be equalized. I would mak 
pointments for a term, and not perpetual. 

I would then provide a penalty for violation of any of the prov 
to be enforced by the courts, and I am in favor of withholding this » 
propriation until that is done; for by making the appropriation now to 
last a year from next July we sanction the former course of this 
tution when we know that it is inefficient and in disregard of th, 

To withhold this appropriation will not affect the law in its pro, 
against political assessments and undue influence of officers ov: 
ployés and corruption in office. 

It is said, and this is the argument most strongly urged by g 
men who have many friends in office and are about to get in mo: 
doubtless it has influenced many good people, that the employ(s : 
have a life tenure because the management of the Government ld 
be free from party influences. Then why not make the higher as 
as the lower offices of the same character? Surely heads of Department 
need to be free from bias as well as their subordinates. And if t 
why not the President? That, Mr. Chairman, is the inevitab] 
ency of this scheme, and it already develops the usual sympt 
such doctrine, to wit, supercilious disregard for the wishes of the p 
I prefer to obey them. 

This law was doubtless enacted with good intentions and for a 
purpose, but it is plain that it has failed to accomplish that pu 
whether it is the fault of the law or the machinery provided to exevnte 
it, the result isthe same. It does not follow that people who ha 
confidence in this plan of accomplishing reform, and therefore < 
to consent to waste money on it further, thereby abandon the hope : 
accomplishing reform by some other and better means, On th: 
trary, we want to reform the reformers until they recognize that 
are the servants, not the masters, of the peopie, and that this G: 
ment belongs to the country, and not to a locality. 

The States limit their officers to terms. They sometimes el: 
same men many times over, but they remind their officers period i: 
that they must come back to the people and account as to their « 
duct, and that a further lease of power depends on efficient se: 
that it is not a continuance, but by a new commission granted by | 
sovereign will. Ever since Washington, with a crown glittering | 
his face, within his easy reach, surrendered back his sword, tau 
the people that they were greater than even he, and that the soverciy 
power was safe only in their keeping, the American people ha 
garded with suspicion any scheme looking towards removing pu 
officers or officers beyond their reach, thereby destroying the rep1« 
tive capacity and accountability to their masters. 

The people of the United States as well as the States have th i 
seen to it, by means of the rigid rules of the Constitution, that al! (ei 
rulers shall at fixed periods come down from their exalted places 
disrobe themselves, and if they desire to return they must have n 
tension, but a new expression of thesovereign will. Itisan innovation 
on this cherished American doctrine to inaugurate life tenures for !i/ty 
thousand people. 

I recognize the fact that it would be disastrous to the service to chin: 
the whole force at once, but we need not be alarmed lest the peop! 
have lost their common sense. No such foolish thing was attempted 
in the whole life of the Government before the passage of this | 
What I say is that there should be no vested right in their offices or 
places, no life tenure; let them be appointed for a term, according to 
the American doctrine, and reappointed, if their services are required 
but no doctrine of perpetual tenure. It is undemocratic and un- Am 
can and uscless. 

We need no royal commission to coutrol the entrance to the Govern 
ment Departments, with power to determine whether American citi ens 
are capable to attend to their own business; no lord chamberlain ' 
carry the keys of the castle. 

if the Civil Service Commission and the life tenure are such blessinzs 
to the subordinate service, why not apply it to heads of those subord 
nate departments, who ought to know more and who are respon-i!)l¢ 
for their proper management, and to the Commissioner of Pepsi 
of the Land Office, Assistant Postmasters-General, Auditors 0! 
Treasury, chiefs of bureaus, ete. Noone would consent to that 110\ 
yet there is more reason for it, and this doctrine tends to that aud 
beyond it later on. ; 

Why do we not apply it to ourselves in the House andSenate? \e 
elect a Doorkeeper, Sergeant-at-Arms, Clerk, and Postmaster, and they 
appoint their respective corps of assistants, and generally upon the rec- 
ommendation of Congressmen. Why not make requisitions on the 
commission for all these? Would we have better service? | pre- 
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same most of these bright little gentlemen who wait upon us so politely 
god pleasantly and intelligently were appointed upon the recommenda- 
tion of Congressmen. Could the commission have furnished a better 
corps of pages or better staffs for the o‘licers of the House ? 

Mr. Chairman, this system, if continued, will increase to alarming pro- 
portions anevil already upon usand makeit permanent. Toillustrate 
this I will quote from the RecorpD a part of the statement of the gen- 
eman from Ohio in charge of this bill [Mr. BurrerwortH], made 
before the House on Tuesday. 

He spoke as follows: 

Hence, they go on what might be properly termed a civil pension-list, in 
which capacity they retain their employment and draw their pay. But that is 
notall. We have in other Departments old soldiers who have borne them- 
selves conspicuously and well, and who bear on their bodies the evidence of 
good service to the country, often utterly unfitted, by reason of age or other 
incapacity, from discharging the duties of the positions they hold. 
be pensioned and at the same time are drawing avery large salary; but to dis- 


turb one of these is to unsettle the very foundations on wich the Governnient | 


seems, at least,to rest. [Laughter.] So here again we have an explanation of 
why it is that a great increase of force is necessary, where the numbers em- 
ployed would indicate abundant ability to tane care of the work. 

* go long a8 that condition of affairs exists the Government officials find it im- 
possible todeal with the vexatious questionsthat arise. It occurs also that some 
man who is utterly worthless, but has influence enough behind him to secure 
any position on earth, and towering close to the better land [laughter], is often 


kept, for there does not seem to be power enough in the Government tosupplant | 


him witha man equal totheemergency. Hence! believe that the Government 
»day paying. here in Washington, from one-half million to one million of 
dollars to civil pensioners. 





is t 


Itseems that this is the first committee, so far as I know, who had 
theenterprise and courage to discover and expose these abuses in the 
Departments, to say nothing of the civil-service-reforming commission 

Scientists may discover the ethics that will justify it to the con- 
science of high Government officials to certify under sanction of their 
high positions to Congress that they must have more force or the pub- 
lic business must suffer, and never mention the fact that they have 
force enough if it were efficient, but to plain men not schooled in that 
sort of lore it would indicate symptoms that with some encouragement 
might develop into a case of fraud. 

Government officers have no right to dispense public money except 
for services rendered nor to give bounty. Itis the province of Congress 
and the Executive to squander the public money. What a high state 
of cultivation the sentiment of civil-service reform has arrived at, when 
troops of Congressmen go to Government officers to deter them fron 
discharging men who are utterly worthless and insist that they draw 
salaries, and multitudes of church members and ministers flock to the 
Departments to deter officers from discharging their duties and induce 
them to pay out money not earned and which they know can not be 
earned. 

There are strong reasons why some more efficient means than this 
commission should be employed and that the people should take this 
matter in hand and make such practices impossible. I donot demand 
that the aged people be dealt with otherwise than kindly, but I do 
say that the worthless incumbents ought to be discharged before their 
worthlessness develops into gout and they become pensioners on the 
Government on account of long services. These worthless people are 
not only drawing salaries not earned, but they are encumbering desks 
and oceupying rooms that worthy people and efficient servants ought 
to oceupy, thus causing double loss to the Government. And I say 


They may | 
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farther that, whatever money is expended for the support of worthy | 


people who have spent their lives in the service of the Government, 
the people who furnish that money have a right to know it, and to 
a voice as to how it shall be done. Better pension them at once, but 
for the dangerous precedent, than to give $1,800 salaries and furnish 


them desks in Department buildings that are needed for active men | 


in buildings already crowded. It will soon be so that we will have to 
enlarge these expensive buildings. 

I desire to call the attention of the House and the country to this con- 
dition of the public service. If this feature has come insidiously into 


the service while employés could be changed at will, what will the | 


present system do where all are expected to remain for life, and must 
be pensioned in the end? A civil-service pension-list never ought to 
be adopted in this Government. Pensions to soldiers will expire by 
limitation of life in seventy-five years, but a civil-service pension-list 
Will forever increase. 

All this can be avoided by the plan I suggest, by making the civil 
service conform to the general plan of this Government and appoint the 
various staffs of the Departments for a term of years as officers are 


elected for a term, and then vhoever make themselves valuable may | 


he reappointed as officers are re-elected. ‘Then there would be an incen- 
“ve to render efficient service. The competition then would be in 
the rendering of valuable service to the Government instead of com- 
petitive examinations that have already become the laughing-stock of 
the country, and a life tenure which always tends to inefficiency in serv- 
ice and to inaugurate civil pensions and a unanimous desire and effort 
for higher salaries, 

I have no reason to douht the correctnessof the information furnished 
the House that 22 per cent. of those on the eligible list last year got 


places, and there are 100,000 applicants on the eligible list now, 25 per | 


| they ? 


cent. of whom have a reasonable chance to get in this year. This law, 
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with the commission in full control, has been in oper 
years. Presumingthat the Administration whose a 


ition about 
ssion to power, its 


seveu 








| friends boldly assert, was caused by its promises scrupulously to ob- 
serve the civil-service law would not turn out faithful or competent 
employés, the conclusion is that a number ial to 22 per cent. of the 
applicants were discharged last year t y; surely not for 
political reasons. Twenty-five thousand e to be discharged and 
their places filled this year. Now, Is: f irge a number of incom- 
petent employ¢s were in Government p this system of reform has 
degraded the service to an alarming extent. 

On the other hand, if the Administration has turned out, say, 22,000 
competent employés, and is about to turn out 25,000 more to fill their 
places with tresh appointees, not likely to be its enemies, then we have 
an illustration of ‘‘ non-partisan civil service,’’? labeled ‘‘ reform.’’ 
This comports with the definition given by the dis ruished gentle- 
man from Ohio, that civil-service reform means ‘‘to turn Democrats 

re 1} nahic ? 
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out and put Republicans in.”’ 
of terms when the Administration changes 

I do not assume the rdle of censor. nor to advise the Administration, 
nor to penetrate the depths of the philosophy of the commission; but 
I have the right to say and vote | yple I re present 


in the name of the peo 


eé a transposition 


that they shall not be made to furnish the money to continue the per 
formance of this roaring farce. It is not wot + tickets. 
I do not oppose proper appropriations when tl some substantial 





benefit to be secured, but I do insist that + House « 


ing this appropriation, to give its sanction t 


ight not, by mak 
ya defective system and a 
worthless plan of administration that lead straight to usurpation and 


concentration of power and to the upbuilding of a colossal scheme o 


civil pensions, to the demandsof which th will be no bounds and to 
its existence no end. 

I do not complain of the people who : n the Government service 
and who got there without deception or fraud, nor those who seek places 
in the same manner. ‘There is enough of human naturein us all to re- 
strain harsh criticism of people who seek lucrative and easy places with 
a good prospect of life tenure and comfortable r ement when age 
comes to them, particularly when we ourselves have i ivited them. 

I simply desire to test our own conduct by a fair and just criticism. 
Not they but we are intrusted with the keysto the national Treasury 
and the right to open and close the vau The embassadors cf a sov- 
ereignty that is without peers in the world, intrusted for a time with 
the business as well as the rights and honor of the nation, must an- 


swer back to the people whether we have been faithful or recreant to 
that exalted trust. And it seems to me that if we want to make a 
record that will bear the scrutiny of the increasing intelligence of this 
great country we should avoid the appearance of evil and scrupulously 
avoid and refuse to foster any system that is likely to be an incubus 
upon posterity. 

I have the utmost regard for the intellect and patriotism of the great 
leaders here ntin theirstrength, they doubtless feel that they 
can safely allow this plan to be operate d further and change it at will; 
but whoever has read carefully the history of leyislation will concede 


Contide 


the dangerous power of precedent. Even now th ure is not ar- 
gued on its merits; but platforms are held up : orem betore legis- 
lators. and the motion will likely fail when, as I believe, the real senti- 


ment of a majority of the House is 
and the Civil Service Commission abo 

I do not fail to remember that gentlemen from great wealth ce 
proclaim with confidence that out of such at indant wealth we can 
afford to be lavish. On the great Southern plantations there used to 


that th iW ould be remodeled 
] the interest of reform. 


ltt nters 





be one very rich man and five hundred or a thousand people who owned 
nothing, but produced all the wealth of the one. That same thing 
exists now in a far more absolute sense throughout the manufacturing 
and mining regions of the North. The English ¢ ernment exists on 
that plan, and this Government will soon be there 

We are daily more rigidly barring out English products because they 
are made by England’s laboring poor. whom westyle paapers, yet Eng- 
land has more wealth than any nation in the world and sends her money 
here by ship-loads to invest in our best property. Many of the manu- 
factories and mines that we protect with so much affection are owned 
by Englishmen. They bring their pauper labor here and we protect 
that, aud the English owners look on well pleased with their own co 
lossal fortunes and our colossal folly. 


Our railroad lines are bonded to English capital. They are buy- 


ing up the industries that we have fostered at the cost of the people 
Ask one of these great awners and he will tell vou England is the best 
government in the world. For him if is. » have life po- 
sitions in the government service itis. TI t America. You 
ask the laboring poor, who with stiffenc i fingers eat their frugal meal 
and shiver with cold, die without pens nd they express adifferent 
opinion. ; m 
That this Government is tending swiftly in that direction no intelli 
gent observer can doubt. Scout it as you will, and it will stand up be- 
fore you and grow larger and uglier to the tax-payers and handsomer 
to the tax-consumers. I do not apprehend any change in the form of 
theGovernment. The wealth-owners do not desire that. Why should 
They have possession now, and the people obey them. They 
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can sound a tom-tom, as they are doing now in the tariff bill, and the 
people will run to them and do their bidding. 

The English Government has Jess power and her legislation is less ar- 
bitrary than ours. The wealthy classenjoy the fruition of life with fuller 
freedom than any other people. Another class, while unrestrained by 
law, are ground beneath an oppression as relentless as fate, not by the 
power of royalty, bat by the resistless power of omnipotent gold. For 
that power civil-service pension-rolls, however long, would have no ter- 
rors. Its friends do not pay them, and they know that the more money 
the Government spends the less trouble will the surplus give and the 
higher the tariff will go. 

I represent a portion of that class of people who get but few Gov- 
ernment places under the present system and derive no benefits from 
the panacea protection. The agriculturists and the log and timber 
men have no part or lot init. They are not forgotten, however; they 
have the privilege of furnishing the money to carry on the Govern- 
ment and there their part ceases. They are in the condition of the 
man who was being tried in Amite County in my State on a charge of 
gaming. A droll fellow was on the stand as a witness and testified 
that a game of cards was played upon a deer-skin by some gentlemen 
of a fishing-party on the Hamochilto River. The district attorney 
sternly asked: 





Q. Was this prisoner present’ 

A. Yes 

Q. Did he sit by the deer-skin? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was he handling the cards”? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was there any money on that deer-skin? 
A. Yes. 
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Q. Now, answer me truthfully. Had the prisoner any interest in or anything | 


to do with that money? 

A. Not after it was put up 

The farmers, and planters, and timber-men, and stock-men are com- 
pelled by the power o! the Government to put up money by the mill- 
ions, but there is so mach jugglery around this Washington deer-skin 
that is to them the last of it. Other men fatten and riot on what is 
wrongly taken from them. 

There are no eight-hour days for the farmer or the planter. He can 
not go at 9 in the morning to his work in a magnificent building and re- 
turn at 4 p. m. to rest from the /atigue of seven hours of vigorous sitting 
down on cushioned chairs. But his voice is heard in the gray of the 
morning. The earliest rays that dart athwart the earth find him al- 
ready in motion driving the plow; the heat of the rising day beats on 
his bronzed cheek, the vertical rays beat severely down upon him, but 
he does not falter. The red glare looks back upon him as the sun 
goes down, still toiling with undaunted courage. 

With what glee do the Shylocks watch him for the profit that is in 
him. Foreigners and foreign capital come to this country and build 
great factories and work large mines with foreign pauper labor to run 
them, and the farmers are taxed to protect them. Yet when they ask 
some relief in the shape of a system of cheap money every moneyed in- 
fluence in the land is shaking the Constitution in their faces. Enor- 
mous taxation, tariffs always on a rising scale, high transportation, and 
expensive boards of trade, all heaped upon them, which they are expected 
to bear cheerfully, but as soon as they dare to promulgate a scheme by 
which they may be enabled to control their own products, the result 
of the labor of their hands, the balance of the country is against them. 

Strange to say that, in face of the fact more than half of the brain 
power of this county is produced by the farming classes, they have 
endured so much. But I have noticed that within the last few years 
the supercilious laugh at the pretensions of the farmers is getting off 
the faces of monopolists to same extent, and a shade of anxiety is creep- 
ingen. There is a voice heard in the land; it is not the voice of the 
turtle, but comes from the throat and lungs of a giant. At last these 
greatest of all people have concluded to utilize their strength in their 
own defense and are perfecting their organization and enlarging their 
knowledge; and their voices are being heard in these Halls. 

The agrieu|turists have been trodden down in all countries and become 
the tenants of the lordly, but the American farmer is exhibiting symp- 
toms that indicate that those who have grasped and held him so long 
have not in theirclutches the amiable lamb to be shorn, but are about 
to arouse a lion to be feared. 

I say the ‘‘ greatest of all people;’’ why? Let us read the facts. 

Every other class of people acknowledge that they are incompetent 
to make a living by their own prowess and beg the fostering care of 
the Government. They acknowledge that they have not the capacity 
to succeed on equal terms with other countries, and the Government 
is eailed upon to interpose its strong arm to save them from compe- 
tition. Then look what the farmers do. They stand out against the 
world. They compete with the world. They not only compete with 
the pauper laborer of Europe, which other men confess themselves un- 
equal to do, but they are compelled to contribute to the support of 
these imbecile industries and save them from bankruptcy, and yet 
they live with no protection and no one helps them. At least the 
cotton-planter has not one cent of benefit of any tariff. On the con- 
trary, everything he touches is taxed for the benefit of others. Now, 
then, do they simply live under all this unjust burden or do they cut 
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a figure in not only the prosperity, but the very existence of {! 
merce of the country and the wealth of the nation? 

Every man will admit that if the balance of trade were a; 
permanently the country would soon be bankrupt and the ; 
poverished and discontent and misery follow. Who keeps th 
of trade in our favor? Not the protected industries that we 
tered and pampered for one hundred years, but the unprot 
ers. Our imports vary from $600,000, 000 to $700,000, 000 an: 
our exports generally exceed that amount. 

Of the $700,000,000 in round numbers of exports, over $5 
are agricultural products, nearly one-half of which is cotton | 
Take away from our exports the products of agriculture, wit 
ports the same, and the balance of trade would be against 
try by $500,000,000 annually, and would swallow up all t! 
the country in two years. These are the people who batt 
adversity, against the competition of all the labor, pauper . 
wise, and against the unfriendly legislation of Congress, and 
the country picking at their pockets, without protection, 
country from bankruptcy all the time, and but 7,000,000 o: + 
told. If they but knew their power and could organize so 


it, they would be oppressed less. me 

If Congress is determined to have a surplus and let it lie i ‘2 
not let the people use it at alowinterest? It issaid it will i t ze 
farmer, I do not believe any perfect scheme has been evoked j 
a practical one may be framed. How anxious gentlemen ; 


guardians for farmers. Yes, withhold a good dinner from tlic 
for fear they will eat too much, and give it to gourmands. | 
say, in my judgment, the farmers are able to take care of th 






at least they can not make it much worse. Other people have t. - 
tending to their business for them until they are driven to the w - 
believe it is time to fight, and are going to ficht, and will strike zt co 






out from the shoulder, toour surprise, one of these days, unles: 
to pile these burdens upon them. 

Their tone is different now; they do not beg for recognition 
not even complain, but demand. They are grasping atthe rei: 
will plow through these halls one of thesedays and weed ont the conc 
if we do not heed them. I want to say a word here for the colo 
ton-planter. Afterall he has endured—cotton tax of $13.50 a 
torted from him the first year he sets up for himself as an A: 
citizen; $11.50 the next year, all he buys enormously taxed— 
proposed to destroy the sale of his cotton-seed oil by a prohil 
reet tax—not for revenue, we do not want that, but are trying ‘2 
duce it—but this is purely to destroy one of the industries of | 
ored people to give a better sale to white men of the North for t 
products—I say colored people especially, because they are m 
to sell cotton seed than white men. 

Who will pension the old, old man when age, strange freak, | 
out upon his deep-black head and face the snow-white hair ’ 
with stiffened limbs and back and bowed head he sits in his } 
cabin door and cons over the last quarter of a century? On | 
bales in 1866 he paid the Government $67.50; $57.50 in 1867, an 
least $100 a year in unjust taxes upon his purchases all tho» 
of toil, $2,625 in all. He will soliloquize ‘* That is a heap of mon: 
one old darky to pay. I might have a good home now. [am 2 
to lay down the shovel and the hoe. I would like to rest. Seems ' 
me I have done enough for Uncle Sam. My little pile of cotton : 
would buy a barrel of flour and some pounds of coffee, but Conzres 
has taxed it more than it can stand, and the old man must get up 
work some more; but I think those rich gentlemen might let up on 
old darky this once.’’ 
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HON. DAVID B. CULBERSO\., 


OF TEXAS, 
LN THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, May 10, 1890, 
On the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenne and equalize duties on i: 


Mr. CULBERSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The consideration ofthe tariff bill furnishes a}: 
opportunity to discuss the relation of the Republican tariff syst: 
exemplified under the operation of the existing tariff, to agriculture 
and to investigate the causes of the financial depression which « 
among the farmers of the United States, and to suggest such ren 
for the removal of the causes of the depression as may seem pro)” 
I do not suppose that any one will question the statement that t 
farming interest of the United States is greatly depressed and that ' 
farmers in some sections of the country are no longer able to earn p 
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upon their labor or even to realize an adequate and comfortable sup- 
The evidence before this Congress is abundant to show that no other | 
it industry presents such evidence of depression and decay. The 


Tes e . 7 . . : 
. markable decline in the prosperity of all those engaged in agricult- | 
ural pursuits is peculiar, significant, and distressing. 


In view of the fact that more than one-half of the people of the Ur l 


States are engaged in agricultural pursuits, that this great industr; 
produces m re than ten billion dollars’ worth of products annually, and 


furnishes over 80 per cent. of the entire exports to foreign countries 
and especially in view of the fact that agriculture is the basis of all 
national and individual wealth, it is the highest duty of all legislator 

to explore all the fields of inquiry and ascertain, if possible, the causes 
which have produced thedecline in the prosperity of this great industry 
and apply such remedies as may be found within the legislative au 

thority of Congress. 

I do not believe, Mr. Chairman, that the distressed condition of ag 
riculture is attributable to chance or accident or toany want of proper 
management, industry, or intelligence on the part of the tarm< 
te the most abundant crops and the most careful economy and 


despit 
frugality, year by year adeeper gloom and decay are spreading over the 
farms ot the country and ‘armers gTow poorer as the years 
shall endeavor to give my convictions of the causes of this deplorable 


condition and point out what remedies, in my judgment, should be 


goby. I 


ap lied. 

MT sae for more than a quarter of a century, has been made the | 
victum of legislation designed to favor and to enrich favored classes and | 
corporate interests. During all that time there have been constant and 
cruel exactions under the forms of law upon the earnings of those en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits, to build up special classes and favored 
industries. A fair field and an equal opportunity to reap the rewards 
of industry have been denied to agriculture, while other industries and 
other classes of our population have secured the encouragement and 
aid of legislation in the advancement of their interest at the expense 
of those employed in agriculture. 

EFFECT OF TUE TARIFF ON AGRICULTURE. 

Mr. Chairman, the Republican theory of tariff taxation, as shown by 
existing law and emphasized by the bill under consideration, is to ad- 
just the rates of import duties without regard to the amount of money 
necessary to be raised to meet the actual, necessary expenses of the 
Government, economically administered, but solely with regard to the 
protection of certain favored industries against reasonable c»mpetition 
from abroad. In other words, the Republican policy demands a tarifl 
for protection with incidental or accidental revenue. 


The effect of the existing tariff is, and the result of the proposed re- 


vision must be, to enrich those who are engaged in manufacture in this 
country by compelling the people of the United States to pay a price 
for their products enormously enhanced by the amount of the tarifi tax 


apon similar products manufactured abroad; that is to say, because | 
foreign products are excluded from American markets by a prohibitory | 


tariff duty or permitted to be imported into this country upon only 
paying a high rate of duty, American manufacturers may in the first 
instance charge such price as they please tor their products and in the 
other instance may add the import duty on an article similar to their 
own products on the price of their products. 

In the debate upon the tariff, in 1884, I showed from a table, care- 
fully prepared, that the ‘‘protected manufacturing industries’’ in the 
United States during the year 1882 received from the people $556,933, - 
637 in excess of what the products would have sold for had there been 
no import duties upon similar articles manufactured in foreign coun- 
tries. During that year the people of the United States paid $700, 000, - 
000 on account of import duties on foreign products. Less than $200, - 
000,000 of that amount really found their way into the Treasury, and 


the balance, $556,938,637, went imto the pockets of the American ‘* pro- | 
tected industries’’ as enhanced profits, by reason of the tariff, on the | 


sale of their products, 


What was true then is approximately true to-day. It appears, there- | 


fore, that the Republican theory of tariff taxation not only gathers 
from the people from sixty to one hundred millions of dollars in excess 
of the actual and necessary requirements of the Government, but iu 
— thereto sala aaa a from the people three times the 
actually Treasury as import duty by- reason of 

the enhanced value of domestic ~ rt aa 
the spirit of the Constitution is violated by such a system, and how, 
under a legal fiction, it escapes the denunciation of the courts, but I 
shall content myself with showing how the system affects agriculture. 
_ The pretense for this remarkable system of spoliation and oppression 
is that by excluding foreign manufactured products by a prohibitory 
ae duty or tax or by restricting the importation of such products 
te a high rate of duty the domestic manufacturers will be encouraged 
supply the of the United States with all the manufactured 
a req gee ou the United States will become a great 
on its supply 

of oes ing su endagenient af all the world for its supply 


The employs of these protected industries, who, like other people, 


are required to pay the enhanced prices for clothes and other necessa- 


| the total value declined more than ¢ 


products. I will not stop to show how | 


ries of life, do not revolt against the injustice done them because they 
labor under the delusion, in , encouraged by the barons, th 
their wages are higher by reason of the tariff. 

Those engaged in agricultural pursuits are told that this system 
withdraws from the fields a vast am: t of ] 1d provides worl 
for millions of people who « ld |} to till the soil 
sustenance, and that in con t é 12] f the manu- 
facturing industries an enlar 
ural products would rovided Ch ‘I atio 3 so adju 
that those least able to bear it lens are the oppressed by 
The absolute necessari: y higher ra ation than its 
luxuries. 

Those engaged in agri ture, com} : t peo 
of the United States, theretore, contrib re to] the « I 
of the ‘‘ protected industri t $500, 000, ) gatl i from ¢ 


hanced prices than all the bal yt our population, which iz 


the mil ionaires and lesser capita . Andallitorwhat? Al] 
et for the products of domestic manufacturers a 
agricultural products, regi 
agricultural products are sold in f ign markets, depressed by co1 t 
tion from all countries and depreciated by the unfrien i restric 
tarill rates of our Government. 

















N > striki 1} ; } ] 
O more Striking 1iLstration of t a i 
tective tariff upon agriculture can be } d than a compat 
| the results of agriculture under a Democratic or 1 iue tar 
those under a high protective tariff or Rey can riff t will 
remembered that from 1850 to 1850 a Democrati f approachin 
very near a revenuc tariil was 1 operation ind ym avout S60 to 
1880 we had a high protective or Republican tar with rates far les 
in some respects than those fixed by existing t t laws or such 
recommended by the bill before the Hous 
I take the following figures from the comp sus 0 
1880: 
rhe v ull the farms in t i ‘ census 
ou, W $2,271,575,426, in 1860 the ¥ vas & 15,04 1 ) the value was 
returned at $9,268 “61, and in 1880 the value was « ated at $10,127,006,77¢ 
It follows from these figures that during the decad to 1860 the rat« 
of increase in the value of farms was more than 100 per cent. , from 1860 to 1870 
the rate of increase was less than 40 per cent., and from 1870 to 1880 the rate of 
Increase in value was less than 9 per cent 
It further appears from the tables to which I haver i that the value of 
all the live-stock in the United States in 1550 wa 4 f the value 
was $1,089,929,915, in 1870 the value was $1,525.27! n 1880 the e wa 


returned at $1,500,464,609. 

rhe rate of increase from 1950 to 1860 was over 
less than 40 per cent., and from 1870 to 1880, instead of an rease in | 
25,000,000, 
It will be observed that there was a very rapid increase of the wealth 
| of the country generally from 1850 to 1860, and in that prosperity the 
| great farming interest largely participated. This era of general pros 
| perity was during the existence of a Democratic tariff. Imports were 
large and exports correspondingly so. But mark the result and eff 
of the Republican tariff upon agriculture. From 1860 to 1880, with 
more than twice the amount of capital invested and many thousands 
| more people employed, the farmers were not able to add to their wealth 
| as much in twenty years as they did in tea years under a Democratic 
| tariff. In 1860, as the census shows, the farmers owned more than 
| half the wealth of the country. In 1880 they owned only a quarter of 
| the wealth. 

I beg to call special attention to the fact that the on 


e-half of the popu 


| lation not engaged in agriculture increased their wealth by more than 
$23,000,000,000 from 1860 to 1880, while the agriculturists increased 


| their wealth by a little less than $4,000,000,000. Again, from 1860 t 
| 1870, under the Republican tariff, the nine leading manufacturing Stat 
| increased their wealth 173 per cent.; from 1870 to 1880, over 200 pi 
cent., while for the same time nine of the leading agricultural State 
showed an increase of 66 per cent. 

If these figures prove anything, they chow that every great indu 
| try in the United States, except agriculture, grows prosperous under the 


tariff general prosperity abounds and blesses all industries. 
of ae sae 


They show that agriculture, the greatest of all industries, employ 


all our wealth, the great reservoir of patriotism in this country, thé 


ing more than half of all our population, the very foundation rock ot 


operation of a high protective tariff, while under a Democratic revenue 


mainstay of freedom and free institutions, furnishing $10,000,000, 000 


| worth of products with which to feed and clothe the people of all 
lands, is always blighted, depressed, and robbed of earnings by the 
operation of a high protective tariff. 
How are such results accomplished ? 
The answer is not difficult. Under the Repul n tariff those em- 


to pay on an average 47 per cent 


ployed in agriculture are compelled 
tured artic 


more than the actual value of eve inula 


This per cent. over the actu ilue of the product represents the en 
| haneed price of the product .a30n of the tariff and isa bounty pai 
by the consumer to the domestic manufacturer. This may be illus 


| trated by the followi figures, which are anthenti 

Under the existing tariff the American farmer pays the domesti 
manufacturer $7.76 per dozen for axes, while the same American manu 
| facturer ships the same axes abroad and 


le used by them. 


sells them for $6.75 per dozen. 
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1 , 


A plow for which the American farmer is charged by the American 


manufacturer $11 is sold by the same manuiacturer to foreigners for | 


$~.40. For a gang-plow the American manufacturer charges the Ameri- 
can farmer $58.80, while he sells the same plow abroad for $52.92. Fora 
rhbor $9.20 





dozen shovels the American manufacturer charges his nei 
and sells the same to foreigners at $7.86. 

I might consume an hour in itemizing outrages of a similar character 
perpetrated upon ¢ farmers under the operatioy of the Republican 


Phe effect, Mr. Chairman, of a protective tariff also is to limit and 
restrict the farmers to the markets in the United States. It is true 
that there is no law that forbids the exportation of farm prodacts, but 
when they ar 


e exported they can not be exchanged on fair terms for 
manufactured products needed by farmers, because the high rate of duty 
imposed upon the products makes it uuprofitable or undesirable to im 
port them. The resalt is that our surplus agricultural products are | 


sold in the unfriendly markets of the world, against the competition 
of all countries, for cash, and if the farmer, as he must, uses manu- 
factured preducts, they must be bought abroad, and when imported 
pay the high duty demanded, or he mast buy them in the home mar- 
ket with the price enhanced by the amount of such duty. 

Che Republican party contends that the building up of home manu 
factures gives the farmers a home market for their products, and there- 
fore they ough ns on foreign trade or at 
the increased price they are compelled to pay ior home manutactures. 
it is true that the home market for agricultural products is enlarged 
by the increase of manufacturing industries, but underthe policy inaug- 
urated by the Republican party in respect of immigration and grants 
ot land to railroads, vast areas of land have been devoted to agricult- 
ure within the last twenty-five years, and the resulthas been that the 
capacity of the home market for agricultural products is wholly insuf 
Hcient. 

Che supply of products exceeds the demand of the home market and 
the foreign markets being practically closed against them, agricultural 
products have fallen below the cost of production. -The home market 
being insufficient to consume the agricultural products, the surplus 
must go abroad for a market or perish in the barns and warehouses. 
‘The price or value of agricultural products in the home market is fixed 
by the price paid for the surplus prodacts in foreign markets, and thus 

he farmer is deprived of a free and honest market for his products at 
home or abroad. 

Che Republican party, as if to mock the distress of the farmers and 

{ possible deceive them, propose by the bill under consideration to in 
crease the duties upon imported agricultural products. The farmers ot 


ht not to complain at the restrict 


the United States have been deceived so long by the cry of a home mar- | 


ket for their products, it is expected that the delusion will be continued 
hy the hypocritical solicitude for their welfare which is found in this 
bill. What protection can be given American farmers against foreign 
competition when In fact, practic lly, they have no competition. 
During the last fiscal year our farmers exported 69,592,929 bushels 
f corn and only 2,383 bushels were imported into the United States. 
rhree hundred and twelve thousand one hundred and eighty-six bush- 
els of corn meal were exported and only 396 bushels were imported. 


rhe exports of wheat amounted to 46,414,129 bushels and the imports | 


to 1,946 bushels, and our exports and imports of other articles men- 
se : 


ned were as follows: Oats, exports, 624,226 bushels; imports, 22,324 
bushels. Rye, exports, 247,252 bushels: imports, 16 bushels. Flour, 


exports, 9,374,803 barrels; imports, 1,155 barrels. Apples, exports, 
942,406 barrels; imports, none. Apples, dried, exports, 22,101,579 
pounds;imports, none. Bacon and hams,exports, 400,224,646 pounds; 


imports, 272,150 pounds Beef, mutton, and pork, exports, 286,991, - 
121 pounds; imports, 215,575 pounds, Lard, exports, 318,242,990 
pounds; imports, only 1,073 pounds. Tallow, exports, 77,844,555 
pounds; imports, 34,931 pounds. 

These figures, which can not be questioned, show the utter impossi- 
bility of relieving the condition of American farmers by imposing 
higher duties upon the importation of farm products. I donot know, 
ol course, how the provisions of this bill providing for an increase of 
the rates of import daty upon farm products will strike the Southern 
and Western farmers, but they should be regarded by them asa device, 
asham,andacheat. The fact that the Kepublican party stoops to a 
device of this sort to mislead the farmers is conclusive proof of their 
guilty knowledge of the wrong and outrage inflicted upon that class 
by a protective tariff. 

Do not all men know, Mr. Chairman, that nations deal with each 
other upon the basis of mutual exchangeot products? The imports of 
merchandise into the United States during the last fiscal year amounted 
to $745, 131,652, and they were paid for mainly by surplus agricultaral 
products exported to othercountries. The records of the Treasury De- 
partment show that for the same year we exported $503,049,648 worth 
of agricultural prodacts, as follows: Breadstuffs, $123,876,061; provis- 
ions, $104, 122,444; raw cotton, $237,775,270; tobacco, $18,901,068; and 
live animals, $18,374,805. 

When our Government erects a wall around itself and forbids the 
importation of the products of foreign countries except upon the pay- 
ment of enormous duties, can it be expected that forcign countries, 


| to be reissued as money ? 
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which are denied the privilege of our markets under reasonab), 
will open their markets to the surplus products of our farmers 


free or liberal basis? 


If the Republican party really desires to help the farmers 


lieve they would if they could do so consistently with their 1 


obligations to the protected industries—why not give them tr 


iree lumber, free sugar, and reduce the cost of their clothing, th 


\ 


cultural implements, their household and kitchen furniture, a: 


necessaries ? 


If the tariff system was reduced to a revenue basis, export 
all kinds of products would iucrease as importations increas: 
and commerce would be emancipated trom the thralidom of 
tective rates of duty, and general prosperity would return 
our people as in the days of a Democratic revenue tariff. 

There are sume other causes, Mr. Chairman, which, in my ju 
have contributed to the prevailingfinancial depression among the 

No country can prosper without a free, full, sound volume ot 
lation. It is conceded by all (except those interested in the ; 
| an insufficient volume of money) that the volume of money in 

tion isabsolutely inadequate to conduct the vast business of th: 
The authorized money of the country, consisting of gold and : 
theirrepresentatives, gold and silver certificates, legal-tender 1 
bank notes, does not amount to more than $1,426,000,000. « 
amount about $500,000,000 are absolutely withdrawn from th: 
nels of circulation and are held in reserve or hoarded, eith 
Treasury of the United States or in the banks and depositories 


country. 


Our population is reasonably estimated at 65,000, 00. 


To meet the requirements of the trade and busivess of this gre 
ulation less than $1,000,000,000 is relied upon. Whyshould t! 


dition exist? 


The Congress of the United States has full power and domini 
the currency of the country, and no one questions the duty of ( 
to provide and maintain a volume of circulation adequate to t 


quirements of business, 


Congress possesses the power not on! 


money (gold and silver), but it also has the power to invest th: 
ernment’s promises to pay money—Treasury notes—with the lev 
der «apacity ot gold and silver, and force their circulation as 1 
There is, therefore, no excuse for an inadequate volume of ; 
lating medium which can be based upon a want of authority to pro 
The Democratic party has not been able to control all the law-m 
power of the Government at any one time since the war; but { 
greater part of that time the Republican party have had undi 
control of them. I repeat the question, Why is it that the vol 


circulation is dwarfed and stinted? 


The correct answer to this inquiry involves another question 
interests are promoted and advanced by an inadequate volum: 
rency? The banks, moneyed corporations, dealers of all | 
money, and the rich are always most prosperous when money i 
when it commands high interest, and when property is cheap 


effect of a stinted volume of currency is to make money dear and | 





erty cheap. It would seem, therefore, that the moneyed interests 
| the country are always benefited by a limited and impoverished \ 
ume of currency and as a rule always oppose a liberal volume « 


culation 


The farmers of the United States, generally, are comparative); 
Their earnings for the most part are made up from the proce¢ 
their annual crops. They are interested in remunerative pri 
| their products. They do not dealin money. They are not b 
| property, and consequently they are the chief sufferers from 


fects of an inadequate volume of money. 


For the purpose of promoting the interests of the favored 
without regard to the claims of agricultare, the volume of mon¢ 
duced and maintained at the point most favorable to the agyr 
ment of capital and the increase of its profits. 

Why is it that the niggardly sum of two millions of silver do!!a: 
are coined each month, when ander the same authority foar mi! 


month might be coined ? 


Why is it that banks are required t 


money in reserve when bonds might be made to serve the sam 


| pose? Why is it that $100,000,000 in bonds were sold ten yea 


to raise $100,000,000 in gold, to he stored away in a corner of a 
the Treasury Department upon the absurd pretense that such 
| would be needed to redeem greenbacks, when the law requires 


Why are $40,000,000 of public mo: 


| longing to the surplus fand, so called, loaned to the banks wv 


| interest or other consideration ? 
The answer to these questions is plain. 


If $4,000,000 in silve 


| coined per month; if the one hundred millions of gold held for ' 
demption of greenbacks were applied to the interest-bearing debt 
United States; if the forty millions now in the vaults of favore: 


without authority of law were withdrawn and applied to the pa) 
of the public debt; if all the surplus money unnecessarily ga’ 


trom the people and hoarded in the Treasury were applied, as it 


be and as the law contemplates and authorizes, to the payment 0! 


public debt, the Treasury Department would be corresponding’ ' 





1 the 


lieved of the despotic supervision and control of Wall street an’ ‘® 
| volume of money in cirenlation would be correspondingly incres~ 





: a . | 
Farm products, indeed all property, would advance in value and the | 
unreasonable interest for money demanded in the districts outside of 
tbe money centers would be reduced. 

Traly, the condition of the farmers is startlingand anomalous. They 

are surrounded by a tariff wall and cut off from foreign markets. 
Within this wall they are robbed of their earrings by the protected 
‘edustries, and for the want of a market at home and a liberal vol- 
yme ol circulation they are forced to sell their produc ts below the cost 
of production or permit them to perish on their hands. 
Next to the iniquitous and oppressive system of tariff taxation, I do 
not know of any other cause which has contributed to the depression 
of the American farmers in so large a degree as the financial policy of 
the Republican party. It is susceptible of the clearest demonstration 
that the financial policy of the Republican party, like its tariff policy, 
nas been designed in the interest of favored classes and corporations. 
No party ever organized in this country was ever under more binding 
obligations to corporate influences and the power of associated wea!th, 
and no party ever kept its faith or performed its obligations to them 
with more fidelity than the Republican party. 

But for the power of money, contributed, for the most part, by pro- 
tected industries, by corporations and syndicates, that party would 
long since have been driven from oflice in all the departments of the 
Government. The act of 1869 was a grave and an unforgivable out- 
rage upon the people. In the interest of capital and the wealth of the 

ountry it converted a currency contract into a coin contract, and thus 
poured into the pockets of the bondholders $500, 000,000 profit th 
difference between the value of the bonds in currency and coin. 

I have no time to review in detail this policy, but I desire especially 
to call attention to what I regard asthe grossest outrage ever perpetrated 
upon a free people by any legislative body. I allude, of course, to th: 
clandestine demonetization of silver. It was, indeed, a great financial 
crime against the interests of those engaged in agricultural pursuits. | 
Not satisfied with the immense powers, privileges, and immunities be- 
stowed upon them b; law, the banks deliberately and secretly con- 
spired with other capitalists to break the financial peace of the country 
by demonetizing silver and to gather a golden harvest from the fruits 
of the crime. Silver was cheaper than gold, and besides it interfered 
with bank notes in the channels of circulation. It was the money of 
the poor. 

Thefarmers esteemed it, the laborers loved it, and it helped to swell! 
wd liberalize the volume of circulation. For theseoffenses it was 
doomed to die. The Republican party, if it did not play the rdle of 
executioner, afterwards recognized the crime and refused to avenge | 
t by remonetizing it with free coinage. ‘The holders of Government 
onds reaped an immense harvest bythe conversion ofthe bonds from coin 
to gold bonds, and the banks pushed their notes into the vacancy in 
the circulation caused by the withdrawal of silver. 

One-half of the metal money of the country was thus stricken down 
and retired from circulation and gold enthroned as the only standard 
of value in the country. The effect of this legislation upon the agri- 
cultural interest of the country was most appalling and still lingers 
among the farmers as a continual blight. The values of agricultural 
lands and all agricultural products declined. The effect of the blow 
still remains, and although silver has been remonetized under the 
auspices of the Democratic party, its limited coinage is a menace to agri- 
cultaral prosperity and a crime against labor. 

In 1875 the Republican party, intent upon accomplishing its avowed 
policy to make gold the only metal money and bank-notes the only 
paper currency, as it was preparing to vacate the seats of a majority in 
the House of Representatives, cast a Parthian arrow at the outstand- 
ing legal-tenders. By a provision in the resumption act, the Secretary 
of the Treasury was authorized and directed to destroy legal-tenders | 
as they found their way into the Treasury. Thus the scheme of con- 
traction in the interest of favored classes had been accomplished so far 
a8 law could provide for it. 

The Democratic party, always true to the interest of the people and 
hostile to all class legislation, although in a hopeless minority in both 
Houses of Congress, stood like a wall of adamant against the legislative | 
spoliation and wrong of the memorable decade trom 1865 to 1875. 
The Democratic party controlled the House of Representatives from 
Vecember, 1875, until December, 1829, except one term, the Forty-sev- | 
euth Congress, Although the Republican party controlled either the | 
senate or the Executive Department during all that time and made it 
impossible for the Democracy to accomplish the legislation desired, yet 
by persistent effort we repealed some laws enacted in the interest of 
‘avored classes aud modified others of the same character. 

. The Democratic party reduced the expenses of the Government more 
nan $30,000,000 during the Forty-fourth Congress and improved the 
dautinistration of the affairs of the Government in ail its branch: 
Alter a desperate struggle, continued from 1876 to 1878, we forced t 
remonetization of silver and compelled its coinaye in not less than two 
nor more than four millions each month. The Ropublican part; 
‘used to remonetize silver unless the Democratic party would accept 
‘he proviso providing for limited coinage. The beneficent effects of th 
partial recognition of the rights of the people, and especially of those en- 
gaged in agriculture, can not be estimated. 


' 
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The Democratic party is in favor of the free coinage of silver and 
will do all that can be done to accomy i that result in behalf of the 
people. 

The Dem itic party secured the repeal of the law providing fr the 
destruction of legal tenders and secured people § 346.000.0000 of 
them as a perpetual auxiliary to the volume ot currency rhe unjust 
Republican tariff system was strongly nched and fortified in the 
Senate, but the Democratic party in the House and Senate have never 
eased struggling to modily and change it, in order, as far as possible, 
to relieve those engaged in agricuiture of its unjust burdens and cruel 
exactions. While lation is, in my opinion, wholly 
inadequate, the cour e Democratic party for what- 
ever addition t! I 





to it by the limited nage 
of silver. 
If the farmers of the United States, as they have to do, 
yuld drive the Republican party from power and place the Demo- 
cratic party in possession of the law-making department of the Gov- 


the powel 


ernment, they would soon be relieved of the burdens unjustly and 
wrongfully imposed upon them in the interest of favored classes and 
protected industries by the Republican system of tariff taxation, class 
legislation would be swept from the statute-books, the financial policy 
of the Republican party would be overthrown, and that prosperity 

l ! yuld be enthroned 


which follows exact and equal justice in legislation wv 


| throughout the country. 


I firmly believe, Mr. Chairman, that all the ills, all the injustice, 
ind all the financial depression which afflict the agricultural interests 
in the United States may be traced to class legislation enacted under 
the auspices of the Republican party 

Iam not surprised at the murmurs of discontent which come to Con- 
ress from those who are engaged in agricultural pursuits. Their con- 
dition is peculiarly distressing, and since the class legislation of Con- 
gress has, in a large degree, brought this condition to them, it would 
seem proper to refer their complaints to Congress and ask for relief. 

There are several bills pending before Congress which have for their 
object the relief of agriculture. I had the honor, with others, to in- 
troduce two of them, one providing for the recoinage of silver and one 
to apply to the payment of the public debt $75,000,000 of the $100,- 
009,000 held as a redemption fand with which to redeem !egal tenders. 
If these measures can become laws more than $100,000, 000 will be added 
to the volume of circulation at once A bill bas passed both Houses 
of Congress at this session designed to crush out trusts so far as Congress 
can safely deal with the subject. This will result to the advantage 
of agriculture. Another bill, known as the compound-lard bill, is sup- 
ported generally by the Representatives of Northern and Western agri 
cultural constituencies and opposed by the Representatives from the 
cotton States. It ought not to become a law. 

It is based upon the principle that Congress may : 
taxing power one industry at the expense of another industry 
ers who produce hog lard have found out that Southern fari 


an excellent quality of lard by compounding ho 


NS 


|oil. Under the pretense that compound lard is deleterious to 


they ask Congress to place an internal-revenue tax upon it for the pu 


pose, really, of increasing the protits upon hog lard. Ordinarily Con 
gress is besieged in the interest of poweriul syndicates, corporat ine 
manufacturers for legislation that will enable them toadvance the prolits 
of their business at the expense of those engaged in agriculture 


But this bill isan exception to the general rul It 
Western and Northern farmers would destroy compound lard | 
in order to increase the value of hog lard I or ! f 


war upon another. 





Another bill in the interest of farmers is now pending in ‘ 
It is proposed by it to tax the bus dealing future f 
cultural products. How far, if at all, isiness depresses the | 
of the product dealt in does not seem to be settled. But as there 
be no constitutional objection to it, it will likely be passed 


periment, with the hope that its results will be benefic 
Mr. Chairman, there is another bill pending in Congre 





called the ‘‘ agricultural subtreasury bill.’’ This 
is attracting the attention of the Farmers’ Alliances v2 
in many instances these organizations have approved it. | 
ure to a representative from an agricultural district to opp : 
ure designed to relieve agriculture from financial depressio ( 
contrary, every doubt is resolved in favor of such measures 
only upon the clearest conviction of duty that oppositio I 
After some cousideration of this bill it ns to t 
are engaged in agricultural pursuits w 1 careful le t 
visions they could not fail to arrive at the con ) that it is uncon 
stitutional in principle, unwise in pol ly of the fund 
ntal principle upon which the National Fart ’ Allian 
trial Union was formed 
The principle upon which this measure is based may be st 
stantially as follows: That it is the duty of Congress to pr 


warehouses contemplated, for the managers, officers, and emp! 
cessary to conduct them, and to supply the manager 
with a sufficient quantity of legal-tender Treasury notes w 
advance to the owners of cotton, wheat, corn t 
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may desire to store such products or either of them, 80 per cent, of the 
value of the product deposited, a warehouse receipt made negotiable 
to be given to the depositor, the deposit may continue for twelve 
months; if not sooner redeemed to besold for cash at auction and when 
money is realized, either by redemption or sale, the expenses, etc., are 
to be paid and the money remitted to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who shall destroy the same. 





THE PRINCIPLE OF THE BILL 18 INDEFENSIBLI 


specifically defined, and the Congress has no authority to legislate un- 
less authorized by some one or more of the enumerated powers. 

The power to borrow money is expressly conferred upon Congress, 
but the power to loan money, either with or without interest, or to ad- 
vance public money, upon or without security, is not conferred. 

The framers of the Constitution wisely provided the power to borrow 
money, a8 emergencies for the use of lange sums of money might arise, 
when it would be impossible or impracticable to provide it by taxation; 
but they never contemplated the necessity of providing a power to au- 
thorize Congress to loan the public money. 

Such power would be inconsistent with the theory of the Govern- 
ment. ‘The money necessary to carry on the Government is raised 
under the taxing power conferred upon Congress. Congress has no au- 


specified in the Constitution 
To take by taxation from one citizen more money than his propor- 
tionate share of taxes necessary to defray the actual expenses of Gov- 


The Government of the United States is one of limited powers, | 
' 
| 
i 


ernment for the purpose of loaning it to another, or for building ware- | 


houses in order to make the business of another citizen or class of citi- 


thority to raise money by taxation for any other purposes than ad 


zens more profitable, is as repugnant to the Constitution and the theory 
of the Government as it is abhorrent to justice and good morals. 

The Democratic party was organized upon the fandamental principle 
that the General Government was one of limited powersonly, and should 
exercise no power except such as was conferred upon it by the Consti- 
tution or necessarily implied from a granted power. It has always de- 
nied the authority of Congress to take the property of one citizen for 
the purpose of bestowing it upon another, or to promote by legislation 
the business of any individual or class of persons at the expense of the 
public. The depressed condition of agriculture now is the result of 
class legislation, and it would be strange indeed if there could be found 
any considerablenumber of farmers who would advocate the adoption of 
the principle of this measure, which involves a tax upon the people for 
the purpose of bettering the condition of persons who may chance to 
own either of the products named. 

This measure violates the fundamental principle upon which the 
National Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union co-operate with the 
Knights of Labor. I take from the St. Louis Republic the platform 
of principles agreed upon by the committees representing the National 
Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union and the Knights of Labor. 

It reads as follows: 

UNION OF FARMERS AND KNIGHTS AT ST. LOUIS. 

Agreement made between the undersigned committee, representing the Na- 
tional Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union on the ene part, and the under- 
signed committee, representing the Knights of Labor on the other part, wit- 
nesseth : 

The undersigned committee representing the Knights of Labor, having read 
the demands of the Farmers’ Alliance aud Industrial Union which are em- 
bodied in this agreement, hereby indorses the same on behalf of the Knights 
of Labor, and, for the purpose of giving practical effect to the demands herein 
set forth, the legislative committee of both organizations will act in concert be- 
fore Congress for the purpose of securi the enactment of laws in harmony 
with the demands mutually agreed. And it is further agreed, in order to carry 
out these objects, that we will support for office only such men as can be de- 
pended upon to enact these principles into statute law uninfluenced by party 
caucus, 

The demands hereinbefore referred to are as follows: 

l. That we demand the abolition of national banks and the subtitution of 
legal-tender Treasury notes issued in sufficient volume to do the business of the 
country on a cash system; regulating the amount needed on a per capita basis 
as the business interests of the country demand; and that all money issued by the 
Government shall be legal tender in payment of all debts both public and pri- 
vate 

2. That we demand that Congress shall pass such lawsas shall effectually pre- 
vent the dealing in futares of #jl agricultural and mechanical productions, pur- 
suing a stringent system of procedure in trials as shall secure the prompt con- 
viction and imposing such penalties as shall secure the mostperfect compliance 
with law. 7 

That we demand the free and unlimited coinage of silver. 

4. That we demand the passage of laws prohibiting the alien ownership of 
land, and thet Congress take carly action to devisesome to obtain all lands 
now owned by aliens and foreign syndicates; and that all land now held by rail- 
roads and other corporations in excess of such as is actually used and needed 
by them be reclaimed by the Government and held for actual settlers only. 

5. Believing in the doctrine of equal rights to all and special favors to none, 
we demand that taxation, national or State, shall not be used to build up one 
interest or class at the expense of another. We believe that the money of the 
country should be kept as much as possible in the hands of the Tw , and 
hence we demand that all revenues, national, State, or county, shall be limited 
to the necessary expenses of the Government economically and honestly ad- 
ministered. 

6. That Congress issue a sufficient amount of fractional paper currency to 
facilitate exchange through the medium of the United States mail. 

7. That the means of communication and transportationshall be controlled by 
and operated in the interest of the people, as isthe United States postal system. 

For the better protection of the interests of the two organizations it is hereby 
agreed that such seals or emblems as the National Farmers’ Alliance and In- 
dustrial Union may oF will be recognized and protected in transit or other- 
wise by the Koights of Labor, and that all seals and labels of the Knights of 
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Labor will in like manner be recognized by the Farmers’ Allianc 


trial Union. 


Signed: 8S, B. Erwin, chairman; U.S. Hall, secretary; J.D. Hamm, 
Clover, J. R. Miles, N. A. Dunning, J. D. Hatfield, D. K. Norris, RB. F. p 
Morgan, F. M. Blunt, M. Page, W. H. Barton, S. M. Adams, J. B. A 
Stump Ashby, KR. C. Hetty, J. H. Turner, A.8. Mann, committee on 4 


| the National Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union. 


T. V. Powds 


Wright, Ralph Seaumont, committee representing the Knights of | 


Louis, December 6, : 889. 


I beg to call the attention of the House to the fifth sect 


declaration of principles. 


It is pure democratic doctrine and is worthy of the grea 
tions which represent agriculture and labor. 

If we test the subtreasury bill by the great principle er 
the fifth section of the platform it will be seen that the pr: 


this measure violates that declaration of principle. 


I ha 


fore, that when the alliances come to consider this bill by 
the constitution and the principles of their organization it w 


pudiated by them. 


The principle declared in the fifth section of the platform ‘ 


equal rights to all and special favors to none.’’ 


; 


Under the | 


of the bill any person (he may not bea farmer) who may chan 
cotton, corn, wheat, oats, or tobacco may secure the aid of th 


ment in the manner prescribed. 
only who may own the products named. 
by the bill to help that class only. 


A special favor is conferred u 


The Government 
The persons who may « 


own any other product are denied the aid of the Government. 
be fair and exact justice to all farmers—to all classes? Sur 


If one citizen or class of citizens may obtain aid from the « 
ment to increase the profits of business why may not any othe: 
or class of citizens obtain like aid ? 


1 


And, ifso, why may not the’ 


ment be converted into a general tax-gatherer for the purpos 
moting the private business of the people ? 


The platform further deciares: 


We demand that taxation, national and State, shall not be used 
one industry or one class at the expense of another. 


The money necessary to construct the buildings which (b 


plans are given and no limit fixed to their cost) may require an 
from fifty to five hundred millions of dollars and the money 1: 


sal 


' 





to pay the army of partisan Federal office-holders under the bil! and to 


make good the loss the Government may sustain by the failure of d 
positors to redeem, certainly will have to be raised by taxation upor 
This measure, therefore, would oblige the Govern: 


all the people. 


to tax the people to raise money for the benefit of a certain class 


bill. 


spect of taxation. 


The measure, if it should become a law, will establish a m 
wise policy, unjust to the people and to the Government. If t 
ernment receives the products, the bill requires it to hold then 
months, unless sooner redeemed. 


buy up the negotiable receipts issued by any of the wareho 
may not the people who do not own any of these products, 


buy them as they are needed, be forced to pay exorbitant | 


even the necessaries of life? 


made the instrument of the grossest extortion. 
Itis provided by the bill that the Secretary of the Treasury 


nish each manager with a sufficient amount of legal tenders to 
the owners of the products who may desire to store them 80 pe: 
The very lowest estimate I have heard made as 
amount that would be required under the bill is a billion of dol! 
is contemplated that this amount of Treasury notes will be ne: 
six months in each year, when, as supposed, they will be 1 
to the Treasury, or their equivalent, in lawfal money, and w 
money is returned, whether it be the new issue of Treasury | 
notes now outstanding or gold or silver, must be <i: 
What effect will be produced upon the business of the cou: 
casting into the channels of trade annually a billion or more d 
legal-tender Treasury notes with a broader legal-tender functi 


possessed by existing legal-tenders, for the purpose of supp!) 


their value. 


Treasury 


If speculators, as they may do 


In such case (and it is reasonable 
pose that such cases will constantly occur) the Government » 


necessities of those who own the products mentioned in the bi!!, w! 


the products are locked up in a Government warehouseawaitiny )\<' 
prices than an unfettered market would justify? Noone can un 
Evidently conservative trade and co 
would be yzed, an era of the wildest speculation would | 
augurated, and the country strewn with the wrecks of fortunes. — 
With abillion or more dollars’ worth of agricultural products- 
staffs, if you please—stored away in the warehouses of the © 
ment, with no authority reserved to the Government within ‘¥ 
months —- the product on the market, what will become of t! 
not own such products or those who live on the p! 


to answer the question. 


farmers w 


6 


ceeds of their daily toil, and how may the absolute wants of the n 
ple who are unable to buy the necessaries of life, excep! {'0"" 
, be supplied? The Governmet', 


ions of 
day to 


y or from month to mon 


those who may own any one or all of the five products named in th 
They may be farmers, or they may be speculators w 
cheated the farmer out of the products, or it may be the mem! 
trust who may have obtained the products by oppressive mean 
bill is therefore clearly obnoxious to the demand of the Allian: 


u 
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vith all its great power, stands guard over the necessaries of life and | withdrawn for sale and « iption. No prod thdraw til 
». nowerless to prevent suffering or extortion without breaking its con- | the tax is paid and interes mn for t tored at the 
tact with its depositors. rate of 5 per cent. per annu: 
“Some of the zealous and ablest advocates of this system assume that It would seem upon the cious 
there is no difference in principle between a lean of the credit of the | to objection as class | l that dis- 
Government to national banks upon the deposit of United States bonds | tilled spirits constitut x 
and the loan upon agricultural products contemplated by this bill. | being six times gre the 
snd ainces he Supreme Court of the United States has decided that | ernment derives fr 
ne laws authorizing the establishment of national banks were consti- | that it is unsalable \ 
ational, no constitutional objection can be consistently urged again aries of life, 1 \ 
th »e. And it is also insisted, with apparent plausibility, that | people are promoted | 
7 n of relief proposed by this measure is not inconsistent with the | advantages of 
= nvolved in the law that authorizes the owners of distilled | but the Governn 
s to deposit them in warehouses under the supervision of the Go ualogy b 
- ent for a period of not exceeding three years, for the purpose « ystem. 
en the owner to postpone the payment of the taxes until hi Mr. Chairman 
nroducts becomes salable. vrong which have |] 
* These laws are presented as precedents to justify the favorable action | been brought upon on 
of Congress on the subtreasury bill. or f of allt 
The Democratic party opposed the passage of the laws authorizing | enri 1 ft ’ 
the national-banking system and also opposed the law authorizing the | dressed, dr mo 
extension of the system passed by a Republican Congress in 1832, not | increasing th nbei : 
or pon the ground that Congress had no authority to authorize theestab- | beneficiaries of h iniq p | met] t 
t lishment of a bank, for that had been settled by the Supreme Court in | honest, and patriot le of ie tl 
in th 1819, but upon the ground that the benefits, advantages, immunities, evils which have resulted from « 
not and powers conferred upon these associations in respect of issuing bank- | restore the Demo policy of l and justic ’ ut 
notes, control of the volume of circulation and the like, and the guar- Mavoritism in legislation, j and ms t 
‘ nty of the payment of their notes by the Government were in the ss and gain of one in Lu ( ons > expense O 
vern- nature of class legislation, in that peculiar and valuable advantages | other, ought to be mad lious andimp ble tht to what 
l hich could not be enjoyed by all and might be employed by the | individual earns in the face or by the labor of 1! rain 
beneficiaries to oppress the public were conferred upon a class of the ibject only to t : nnds of Government f is prop 
nulation. of the burden ‘ , } id} ! 
For such and like reasons the Democratic party arrayed itself against red. The power to ei e this principle 1 h 
the system. . But the Supreme Court in 1875 decided the laws to ‘or more than one hundred yea e Democratic party has strug 
Ise ni constitutional upon the ground that the Congress had authority to | gled to maintain this great fundamental principle of f it tior 
vhere authorize the establishment of national banks as instruments to be used | While other parties have come and gone, it numbersin its ranks mor 
SSary toaid the Government in the administration of an important branch | than half t yters of 1 United State Founded upon the ete 
and to of the public service. ! principl f equal and exact ju to all, i imperishable. If 
of de The court held that they are ‘‘ appropriate means”’ to that end, and | the farmers of the United States w esist the schemes and polici¢ 
1 upon that Congress was the sole judge of the necessity of employing i hich seek mimi em t f rnicio 1 ri ut Gove 
nment instraments to aid in the administration of the public service ment may rob one citi nder the fort law to ¢ anoth« 
smely The aid that national banks are claimed to render the Government | stand by the great party of the people in if 1 struggles to 
in th in the administration of public affairs is not confined to the execution | equal laws, equal! ns, and ¢ | justice for all me he des} 
» have or to the carrying into effect any one power conferred upon Congress, | of class legislation will soon be broken and overthrown and its bé 
rs but to several. For the purpose of these remarks, however, it is su eficiaries and promoters driven from power and pla When that 
ficient to say that the banks, as is claimed, furnish employment and | time comes, and not until then, prosperity for all will abide in this coun 
jemand for the bonds of the Government, and ‘therefore aid in main- | try and these engaged in agriculture will enjoy the fruits and earn 
taining its credit; they furnish solvent depositories for public money | ings of their labor, freed from taxation imposed to enrich other classes 
to be applied and used for the public service throughout the country nd from policies that despoil tl lueof their products pro! 
and they aid the Government in maintaining a safe and solvent me- | and increase the g 
twely dium of exchange. 
These are some of the offices performed by the banks to the Govern- 
ment, and they are stated not for the purpose of approval, for I have Pho Tarif 
always opposed the system and voted against its extension. I believe ane Farin. 
that the Government alone should issue and control the volume of cir 
culation, and that no corporation should be permitted to dictate 
reguiate the volume of circulation, but I have enumerated these SPBEECH 
strumentalities for the purpose of showing that there is no analog) 
between the system and the one proposed by the subtreasury bill. 
Mw hat important branch of the public service could the proposed HO N CHA D 5 Ci i OFERRAI ] 
system aid the Government in administering? Would the partisan aN i di ie itv Pe ia 
warehouse managers furnish safe and solvent depositories of publi: nate iia thai 
moneys to be applied and used in ali the branches of the public serv- ; 
ice throughout the country ? What aid could this system render in I wE House « P) :; 
upholding the public credit? Absolutely none. But the advocates ot ys me , ' 
§ the system may insist that it would aid the Government in getting 13. 1 
into circulation a billion or more dollars once in each year with which 
to handle the crops. That is not the object of the system. The pur-| u Seen otha te ved nn . 
pose is to house the crops, to suspend the markets for crops, and to place |“ neat ae 
them (so far as the products named are concerned) out of the reach of | Mr. O’FERRALL said: — 
the poor or the necessities of the people until the price is enhanced yy Mr. CHATRMAN: In the last Con [ gave at len ay vie 
necessity, It will hardly be assumed that the Government will need | regard to the tariff, and drew the line as sharp as I could between a 
whi in the administration of any branch of the public service the aid of an in- | tariff for the purpose of maintaining the vast monopolies of this count 
ict strumentality or system that will paralyze all industries, starve the vdvocated by the Republican party, and a tariff to meet the expe 
poor, and promote merciless extortion. ‘The laws providing for bonded | of Government econ mically administered, as advocated by the ! 
= Warehouses present no analogy to the propesed system; substantially | cratic party. al oh 
they provide that distillers (not the Government) may furaish wate- Even if my time was not limited Iw L not nt 


houses for the storage of distilled liquors; they may be deposited for | into extended observations on this que: 
any period not exceeding three years upon the owner giving bond to pay I feel, however, that it is my duty, represent as Ido in part a 
- the taxes when the product is withdrawn. The Government pays the | people so greatly aff Ll by this bill, to direct my attention t e' 
welt gauger or storekeeper his salary to prevent fraud, but no money is ad- | features of 3 ae Be 
poo vanced to the owner of the product by the Government. In the Forty-ninth C ss, sir, there were four bills introduced 
p pr Whenever a gallon of distilled spirits is produced it is at once liable | distinguished gentlemen on the Republican side of the House in favon 
mil toa tax of 90 cents a gallon; but because it is unsalable and uniit for of the repeal of the internal-revenue tax on tobacco and fruit distilla 


from —_ when new the Government does not enforce ihe collection of the | tions. Inthe Fiftieth Congress there were not less than twelve sit ullar 
nent, tax if the prodact is placed in a bonded warehouse until the product is | bills introduced by nine different Republican members of that Ifouse, 
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and tobacco, 

Several of these bills were introduced by gentlemen not unknown to 
fame: one of them by the distinguished gentleman trom West Virginia, | 
who was recently the Republican candidate for governor [Mr. Goff]; an- | 
other by the distinguished gentleman from the State of New York, who | 
has since been elected to the Senate [ Mr. Hiscock]; another by the dis- | 
tinguished gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Hovx], still a member of | 
Congress, and another by the distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- | 
vania [Mr. BAYNE], now a member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

In the canvass of last fall in Virginia, and in every canvass for years, 
gentlemen from abroad as well as local speakers belonging to the Re- 
publican party promised the people that if the Republican party came 
into power the tax would be taken off of tobacco and fruit distilla- | 
tions and that the distiller of fruit and grower of tobacco would be 
relieved from the annoyance ef the hated form of the internal-revenue 
spy around their tobacco barns and distilleries. But, sir, does this bill 
take the tax off tobacco and fruit distillations ? 

An examination of it will show that it retains the tax on fruit dis- | 
tillations just as it has been for years; that it reduces the tax on to- 
bacco tod4centsapound. All these professions and promises and pledges | 
by the Republican party have shrunk to this little measure. It has 
been said, sir, ‘‘ He’s mad who trusts in the tameness of a wolf, a horse’s 
heels, or a boy’s love;’’ and I would add he is mad who trusts in the 
professions, promises, or pledges of the Republican party. I am glad 
to say, however, that, notwithstanding these professions, promises, and 
pledges, the great mass of the distillers and tobacco-growers of the State 
of Virginia were not lured into the ranks of the Republican party. 
[Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

If they could have relied even upon the professions, promises, and 
pledges of this party, they were too true to the principles of Democ- 
racy to barter them for any price. [Applause. } 

But to show further the insincerity of the Republican leaders I refer 
to the fact that in the last two Congresses the present Speaker of this 
House, who then occupied a seat on the floor, in season and out of sea- 
son, was earnest in insisting that the taxes to which I am referring 
should be repealed and that their repeal should be separated from the 
tariff and acted upon as an independent proposition. Now, the reduc- 
tion of the tax on tobacco comes along in the body of the tariff bill, 
and the Speaker declipes to recognize any member to move, under a 
suspension of the rules, the passage of a bill to accomplish that which 
he so earnestly and persistently favored in the Forty-ninth and Fiftieth 
Congresses, 

Yes, the reduction of the tobacco tax is put in the middle of the tariff 
billand we find a complete somersault upon the nart of the distin- 
guished Speaker and his Republican followers. 

| hear it whispered, however, that the reduction of the tax on to- 
bacco is made part of the tariff bill to catch the votes of Democratic 
members representing tobacco-growing sections. Well, sir, speaking 
for myself I will say that [ will never becaught by that gudgeon. In 
fact, speaking candidly—for in my representative capacity I never have 
withbeld and never shall conceal my opinions—if this bill destroyed 
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favoring the repeal of the internal-revenue tax on fruit distillations | sy reference to the tables presented by the Committee on Wa, 
| Means with the bill under discussion it will be found that the im) 
tions for the fiscal year . 889 are stated as follows: 





I CANE, GO  ccterttinpaccenicin atitnetiinwentie tetnatanialtgiadieeltattinvesovneccesees 
NE ORE LIELLEL DE SELLE ES 
SROOP....22000-00000 000 0060.» sb00ss cesses epee esecencen cnscsesecncesesenserssseeg nesses cocces cee 


DD sccka sclcee dca are a ce es ee oe 


Now I have given the number of these farm animals in the 1yj;, 
State$ in 1480 and the importations in 1889. 
animals had greatly increased in the nine years; our population };; 
Between 1870 and 1880 | 
| increased about 30 per cent., cattle over 50 per cent., sheep aly 


grown and our farms had multiplied. 


per cent., and hogs nearly 50 per cent.; so at this rate of incr 

must have had last year in round numbers at least 15,000, 0u0 | 

55,000,000 cattle, 45,000,000 sheep, and 70,000,000 hogs. 
Taking now the importations in 1889, we will find that our k, 


lican friends propose to relieve our farmers from the immense com peti. 


tion resulting from these importations of three horses in the th 
one steer or milch cow in the thousand, eight sheep in the thousand 
two hogs in one hundred thousand, 

Oh, what competition that is and how important itis to p; 
our farmers from it! The gentlemen who talk thus to the farmer 
this country must do it without reflection or else they are endea\ 
to toy with a great and vital question and laughing in their see) 
their imagined success in duping and deceiving the men whose 1 
they suppose is so occupied in keeping the sheriff from their doors 
they can not study matters of national legislation. 

Bat, Mr. Chairman, I want to proceed further in this line, f 
tend so far as I can to strip this bill of its miserable gauze and « 
it to the light of day. 

Here is another table compiled from statistics: 


Products. 


Bushels raised. 


eee 490, 560, 000 
Corn ,...... 2, 112, 892, 000 
Oats 751, 5375, 000 





I have not at hand statistics as to the rye, buckwheat, and pot 


crops, except for the year 1834, and I will give them and the imp 
tions for the year 1889: 
1884 


Products. 


Bushels raised 





i eee ae aa eet oe : : ee 26, 637, 594 
every vestige of the inte rnal revenue system [ would spurn it as an | Buck wheat isa de anak 7, 663, 954 
unclean thing and condemn it as a wrong upon the toiling millions Of | Potatoes.............cse+secsrreesesessrcensnpereseeecsoerees excnnnansnes 208, 164, 425 


thisland. I would not swallow a cupful of poison to get a lump of 
sugar at the bottom. 

I would not vote for all the iniquities in this bill if by my refusal 
the internal-revenue system would be made an hundred times more 
odious than it is. I would not vote to perpetuate the present high 
tariff, much less vote for the proposed higher tariff, upon the farmers 
of this country, now so ground down and oppressed, Jaden, and bur- 
dened that each one of them in the anguish of his soul is exclaiming— 


I wasnot made a horse, 
And yet I bear a burden like an ass 


if by my vote the whole internal-revenue system would be torn up by 
the roots. [Applause. ] 

Che constituency which I have the honor to represent are too intel- 
ligent to be gulled and bamboozled by the reduction of the tobacco tax 
and the increased tariff on farm products. 

They will understand that even under the present tariff the importa- 
tions of all farm products in 1589 amounted to only about $12,000,000 
and that the tariff on them did not reach $2,000,000. 

This bill increases the tariff on horses, cattle, sheep, and hogs. 


It will be interesting and instructive to inquire here what relief this | 


will give to the farming interests. 
We have had no census since 1880; so we must necessarily resort to 


it for information as to the number of horses and mules, cattle, sheep, | 


and hogs in the United States for that year. 
f here give a table compiled from the census reports 


wee 12, 170, 206 
soe 35, 925, 511 
eevee OD, 192, 074 

. 47,681,700 


Horses and mules......... 

Beef catile and cows....... podpicsenndioasll 
BGI ince cerusanpvecseeenesepemarraeccoece oicnees ; 
Hogs 





Now come our protection friends and with all the unction 


| souls declare that the burdened and oppressed farmers must |) 


from the ruinous competition of the poorly clad and ill fed | 
laberof Europe. It will never do, say they, to allow 4 bushels 


| in the million, 14} bushets of corn in the million, 3 bushels of « 


one hundred thousand, two-thirds of 1 bushel of rye in the mi! 


| bushels of buckwheat in the thousand, and 4} bushels of pota 
| the thousand to come from foreign countries to compete in ow: 


markets with the products of our oppressed agriculturists. ‘I 


rage which Europe is perpetrating upon the agricultural int: 
| this country, where protection to home industries has been t! 
| of the Republican party, calls for prompt and vigorous acti 
i 


our part, is the hypocritical cry of the Republican party. 

But we can notstop yet, Mr. Chairman. The American smok: 
poultry-house, hennery, dairy, and bee-hive must be saved /1 
ravages of the foreigner, say our Republican friends. We must | 
| our bacon, beef, mutton, and pork, our poultry, eggs, butter, | 
| and honey; we must increase the tariff on them. 

Well, now, let us consider this, though really it is bard to | 
this line with patience. 

By a calculation it will be found from the figures given by t. 
mitteeon Ways and Means that in 1889 every one thousand Am 
mouths masticated 4 pounds of foreign bacon, every one tlio 





- 


rt 


Of course the number»: 


eS at 


American mouths ate 34 pounds of foreign beef, mutton, and pork. ' 


one thousand American mouths worried down 2} pounds of | 


poultry, each American mouth enjoyed the luxury of three foreig ' 


every five thousand American mouths got away with 7 pounds « 
eign butter; each American month ate 2 ounces of foreign chee: 
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every 1,250 American mouths sweetened their palates with 1 gallon of 
foreign honey. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Was it ever imagined that the Republican leaders would resort to 
such fimsy means to sustain the outrageous fraud which their party | 
has been practicing for years upon the farming and laboring interests 
of this country? They seem to realize the tact that unless they can 
continue to deceive they are forever doomed, and with a recklessness 
that knows no bounds they are pursuing a course which will only 
hasten the day of the inglorious destruction of their party. 

Sir, I read from the report of the Committee on Ways and Means 
these words: 


The committee have given months of investigation to the existing conditions 
of agriculture and matters connected therewith. This great industry i« fore- 
most in magnitude and importance in our country. its success and prosperity 
are vital to the nation. No prosperity is possible to other industries if agricul t- 
ure languish. In so far as the fostering care of Government can be helpful it 
must be faithfully and forcefully exerted to build up and strengthen ayricult- 
ure 
"That there is widespread depression in this industry to-day can not be 
doubted. Every remedy within the seope of practical legislation known to 
vour committee has been recommended in the proposed measure tu meet the 
urgent requirements of the situation. 


The Republican party herein declares through its leaders thatit has | 
exhausted itself in its efforts to give relief to the widespread depres- 
sion of agriculture. 

Then, sir, may heaven save the farmers, fer as long as Republican 
rule continues they will be but ‘‘hewers of wood and drawers of 
water.’ They will read this bill for themselves; they will closely study 
its provisions in every line. They will see that so far as they are con- 
cerned it is a sham and an attempt to juggle with their rights. They 
will see that it proposes to protect them against nothing, while it draws 
from their pockets their hard earnings to enrich the favored few, the 
monopolists who responded so freely to the calls for funds in 1888 and 
submitted so gracefully to the ‘‘frying’’ process of the Republican 
managers. 

They will read for themselves that while the bill, under the pretense 
of protecting them, increases the tariff on farm products, protecting 
them against a phantom, a shadow, a will-o’-the-wisp, nothing that 
has soul or body or existence—I mean foreiyn competition—if they de- 
sire to import stock for breeding purposes, unless it is registered, or 
any of the cereals forexperimental purposes, they must pay an increased 
rate of duty. 

They will read that while muriatic acid and sulphuric acid, which 
enter sv largely into the fertilizers which they are compelled to use, 
have been heretofore on the free-list, this bill fixes a duty upon them 
and imposes a tax of more than $2,500,000 a year. 

They will understand tor themselves that the bill seeks to quiet their 
clamors and hoodwink them by increasing the tariff on foreign farm 
products, which, as I have shown, do not cause any more ripple in the 
waters of trade than a pebble cast into the ocean, and which do n.t af- 
fect them any more than a fly on an ox’s horn disturbs his comfort. 

They will see for themselves that under this bill the tariff is increased 
on their clothing, their furniture, and upon many articles of prime ne- 
cessity, and additional burdens laid upon them for the benefit of their 
task- masters, 

Is this statement too strong? Let us see. In the time allotted me I 
ean only refer to a few of the many items upon which the rate ot 
duty is increased: 




















Ad valorem. 
} 
Articles. Cs | 
| Present | Increased 
| rate. | rate. 
Per cent. Per cent. 
O_O Sie cena aa “| seo} 35.00 
Unbleached cottons, general increase o ati 5.00 
Cotton thread....... ... aiibaintbbeanne seeietgtbsinenasoooevecednceoseceee 47.22 | 49. 60 
Cotton stockings and hose, general increase. 
Ready-made cotton clothimg.......c...cccececsecesseseeeeeeeseeee 4 a \} 50.00 
a ten a : 40:00) 646.50 
Wesker waneo: OS ‘a " 
One ~ i etitesthdsatihnacereestivtiehiwenens at 112.70 
wasee . d 67.71 123. 31 
Another a d 
Woolen ae WOEREBncosccssvsesoreessseecesesseesvees Qqeecomees 69, 38 | 103. 93 
74.66} 190.45 
67.07 | 146. 99 
| | 
. 66. 97 | 93. 62 
. oe ee 69.70 | 110, 84 
Wome sand children’s cotton dress goods 
ial sv0svs senGtune so cnssoseneneeese senses ester onsseseee sosses eveees 68. 00 | 88, 37 
Ww. ther 1© ssnseecsesssrsece, ptsescececoree -coees wove 60.03 | 88. 37 
omen’s and children’s wool dress goods : 
One grade ails lbchnindesbtcetinesberinasinsivcocncoenencevees 85.25 | 110, 33 
bother dined esesnestsctantine eereceeecoesee 71.36 92,76 
Ready-made woolen NE atserictvententeieststevconssees 002 coceos 54.98 &., 7: 
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| the poor sewing woman may continue to make pantaloons at 


| the reb ls of the South and 





Just here I can not resist the temptation which this item, as well 


as the former item of ready-made cotton clothing presents, to make the 


inquiry whether the finzer-marks of John Wanamaker, manafactarer, 
wholesale and retail dealer in ready-made clothing, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Postmaster-General of the United States of America can be dis- 
cerned in this bill. 

What increased profits over the present enormous profits these provis- 
ions will bring to the manufacturer of ready-made clothing; how ple- 
thoric will become his pockets. What mattersit to him when contribu- 
tions are levied by the Republican party tor campaign purposes. ‘* You 
tickle me and I[ will tickle you.’’ You legislate in my interests and I 
will put up the money to perpetuate the power of my party-—benelactor. 
What is the sum of $400,000 tor campaign purposes to the house of 
John Wanamaker, when there can be such a return as this bill makes 
to his coffers? There are millions in it. 

The Jarmer may sweat the more and the laborer may toil the more; 
0 cents 
a pair for the house of Wanamaker, and furnish her own needles and 
thread, in her dingy city garret; the poor may suffer and the hungry 
beg bread from door to door, but what of that? Monopolics flourish, 
‘*Southern brigadiers’’ are kept under 
subjection, Democrats are not permitted to destroy ‘‘ home industries,”’ 
campaign funds are abundant, and the Republican party is happy 

But let us go on: 





Ad valore 
Articles 
Present [ eased 
rate ral 
Per cent n 
Cloaks, jackets, etc ; 60. 00 82. 10 
Carpets: 
One grade. — ‘ 48, 92 o 
Another grade............... . 53. 94 71.92 
iidasendinincesasedl deeded ‘ eeddeoua 58, 88 2. 36 
Dadsraiiepsanvovienevciie 4 nn 56. 41 82. 25 
Do.... 50. 54 81,42 
Do ssmiiiarane 45 65 64.55 
ERE a abot as 44.39 65. 01 
ED. vnseussieodanens ane sie ; 8. 61 61.8 
Do, eoceseresecce ° — 49.00 ).00 
Hats for men, women, and children, made of fui 00 %. 00 
( vy 
Umbrellas ..........<ccececcees : : : . a a os 
Granite used for monuments.... ‘ ; 20. 00 00 


And here I want to read a letter which may throw some light upon 
this increase: 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA., Apr 


DrarR Str: We understand an effort is being made to : ance the duty « 
foreign granite importations which will exclude their use for monumental pur 


pores, and in connection with others interested in these nroducts I beg to ente! 
a protest, and ask for your earnest assistance in keeping the presentra e of duty 
on monumental work as it is now provided for, namely, 20 per cent. ad va 
lorem. 

The bulk of red granite produced in this country for cemetery purposes is 


quarried in Maine. It is used principally for building purposes, as the color 
fades and the lettering does not show well, which renders it undesirable for 
cemetery purposes. An advance of duty on monumental work would toa cer 
tain extent affect my interest and confine my sales to the gray granites exclu 
sively, shutting off sales that could be made by the use of impurted granites 

There would also be a sameness in the appearance of the cemeteries, caused 
by the exclusive use of gray granites, which are only beautified by a variety o! 
colors, of which our domestic quarries do not yield thesupply. Iam in no way 
partial to selling foreign granites in preference to the American, but would lik 
to give ny customers a variety to select from. 

You can readily see from the above that my business would be seriously im 
paired if any increase of duty is brought about. I shall be pleased to give you 
further information should you desire it, and to hear from you that you w 
present my protest. 

Yours, very truly, 
L. M. BOWMA? 

Hon. CHar.es T. O’ FERRALL. 


Now, this gentleman states a fact which I did not know: that the 
bulk of red granite comes from Maine. I shall make no comment on 
this fact. It is sufficient for me to say that it comes from Maine; that 
may account for the increase. It comes from Maine. Maine quarry- 
men must have increased profits, though they be drawn by levying an 
additional tribute upou the headstones and monuments erected by the 
hand of affection in our cities of the dead. 

But I can not dwell longer. Suffice it tosay that al] through this bill 
these increased rates appear, when the people in 188 by a majority of 
100,000 of the popular vote declared for a reduction of duties. 

I have stated plain facts, so that they may be understood and con- 
sidered. I have made no attempt at rhetoric, for it appears to me that 
in the discussion of practical questions too trequently substance is sac- 
rificed tor beauty of expression, the trait is covered up by the foliage. 

This bill will no doubt pass, Mr, Chairman, as it eame from the 
hands of its framers. It will soon be before the country for its judg- 
ment. What that judgment wiil be I entertain no doubt. 

Agriculture stands here demanding relief from legislative oppression. 
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le work out of the 
to his own pocket, 


no polist, and that he may coms 

nd bask in t unshine of prosperity. 
How is his ery met? Itis met by 

asking for bread: it is met by moc 

him, ‘*‘ We will give you more protection,’’ 
wh him; i met by 

of the Federal tax-collector on his throat; 

pret enon tb floor wi 

can get along without y 

ing the protected class 

our;©r t incr, a 

ol a market 


; you may shift for yourself, for we have en- 
army of protectionists and favored classes, monopo- 
and have at our backs a manufacturing oligarchy 
lions and billions to draw upon and to furnish the sinews 
d we care for you? You are poor, our backersare rich. 
You must work every day to keep the wolf from the door and you have 
our supporters have plenty of time to 
for we must be off to 
nd be merry with those we have made happy by our bill 
‘to reduce the revenue and equalize du- 
—principally ‘‘ for other pur- 


fight us; 
battles. 


other purposes 79? 


kings have thought they had the world in a 
line, and feasted and reveled in their supposed power, but they fell at 
had oppressed and their crowns were trampled 


under the feet of those they had wronged. 


‘ 


later be avenged. 


Peace has her avenging angel as well as war; the ballot in peace is as 
farmer will be the avenging angel 
own wrongs and the ballot will be his sword. 
ght at the hands of this Congress relief from tariff burdens. 
Instead of relief, weight has been 

Ife has asked for an increase of the circulating medium and an en- 
largement of the silver coinage of the country, that there may be money 
So far the majority party on this floor 
have turned a deaf ear to his request, and it is said they are so divided 
between the farmer and the money-holder, between the farmer and the 
capitalist, between the 


migiity as the sword in 


He has sou 


to buy what 


tion is beyond hope. 


The Republican party on this floor has assumed full, complete, and 
absolute control of measures and legislation. 
recognition to lead any movement in the interest of the suffering mill- 
Moneyed power is the power in this House, and the 


ions of this land. 


he has to sell. 


war. The 


farmer and the “* 


Go your way, 


gold bug,’’ 


ground; 


giving him a stone when he is 
king him in his calamity by telling 
when protection never can 
increasing his burdens and tightening the grip 
it is met by our Republican 
h an air of indifference that seems to say, 
yu. In 1888 we tried the experiment of rally- 
3 around our colors and victory perched upon 
1d henceforth you may barn your corn for fuel for want 

u may hoard your wheat for want of a demand, or sell 


Sir, I make this reference to show that arrogant and cruel power, 
ver great, will sooner or later come to grief; that oppression, how- 
ever well guarded, will sooner or later meet its bitter reward; that 
wrongs inflicted, however mighty the hand that inflicts, will sooner or 


added to weight. 


interest of the gold kings and monopolists is supreme. 

Disguise it as you may, cover it up under all the finely spun theories 
and envelop it in all the sophistries you please, the fact stands out in 
bold relief and can be read, as if written in blazing letters, that the 
agricultural interests of this land are languishing unto death, and yet 
the Republican party sits here and not only refases to lend them a help- 
ing hand, but strikes down the Democratic hand whenever extended 
to raise the) up from the mire into which they have been cast by laws 
enacted by the Republican party. 

Just for a moment, Mr. Chairman, let us glance at the reports of 


Raised in 1388 . 


crops and prices for the years 1888 and 1889 


CORN. 


Value......... fo ee aoe oak 


Raised in 1889 
Value .... 


that a reconcilia- 


No Democrat ean have 


y is heard that the tiller of the soil, the 
land, is struggling to maintain his very existence. He | 
her asks this Congress to relieve him of the 
and to tal it 1 his 


ee! nota ive; 


weight of tariff | 
shoulders the burdens imposed that he may | 
that he may possess that which hisown 
that the fruits of 
and not into the till of the 
out from the darkness of despair 


‘We 





Here we find that while the crop of 1889 was 125,102,000 bushels 


WHEAT. 
Ba LSOE Be BOS a... cpcntsevntccnce cee sccnsracesnncescsneoeggensensenenes 
Value........ 2000s neeccceccsecoeset cetecutre ses eSeeenee coovess peeeenenovetscessncccesene 
Ralood fap BOB). ......crecidectnscbtccocsntestocebsenaptibsdibniah tebsesee 
Value 


money realized for it is 


Raised in 188s 
an nacindtecsodin 
Raised in 1889.. 





I in cern eneeerttrnentiinns 


oul 56,323 less. 


OATS. 









greater than 1888 it is worth $77,642,760 less. 





...bushels... 


cones swe ewerseeeeeserees 


eee eeeeeee 


‘701, 735, 000 


In 1889 this cereal crop amounted to 49,840, 000 | more bushels than 


in 1888, but it brought to the raisers 


$23,643,232 less money. 


ee 
nee 
ee 





In 1889: 
Corn ....... 


RECAPITULATION. 


Crops raised. 


ai tells tne at 
BBB ice cnn cee coccencncccesvscococccesces ecenen cncceneence ves sessccvesanesse+ecbecees 


Total 
In 1888: 
Corn. 
Wheat 
Oats 


Total 
Excess of « 


In 1888 : 
Corn .. 


ops of 1889 over 


Bushels. 





Wheat 0.0 .csseen. So deneeeedianasanaietennmmantaatntentiatatiiaiensce 


Oats........ agpeetpeqnecue ee 


Total. 


Reduced value of these crops Of 1889 ...............cssssecesees cesses sneees 


This is indeed a sad picture and a gloomy prospect for t 
of this country, a country in natural advantages the mai 


world. The ** home 


market’’ theory is a 


mockery to him. 


‘You must build up and maintain home industries,”’ : 
ear like his death knell when he scans these statistics, feels in 
and finds it empty, consults the price-list and sees his produ 
at starvation figures, listens to the demand made upon him 


tilizer bills, 


and reads with a burning brain the mortgage 


land which he has watered with his sweat and upon the 1 


which dwell his household gods, 


[ Applause. ] 


Mr. Chairman, I observe your gavel raised to command 1 


pend, for my time has expired. 


Just one word more. 


Dark are the clouds that hang now over the head of th 
man in every State and in every section of this land, blessed 
but blighted by the Republican party; favored by heaven w 
freshing dews and genial sunshine, but scorched by Republi 


lation. [Applause. j 


But if my voice could reach the darkened home of every ti! 


soil; if it could reach every homestead in the far West, with i 


acre upon which grows a stalk of corn, a spear of wheat, o1 
grass under mortgage I would say to the depressed soul, ‘‘ | 


cheer, keep a resolute heart, pull steady, pull hard, press your de 
stand by your colors and fight for your rights, and from the 

the coming autumn will be weaved your chaplet of triumph o 
combined forces of money power, greedy monopolists, and bloo 
ing protectionists, all marshaled under one grand Republican 
[Applause on the Democratic side. ] 


ship.”? 


HON. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESE 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under co 
tion the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on i: 


Mr. FITHIAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I can excuse the gentleman from Iowa [ Mr. k 
for w hat he said in the opening of his remarks, for the many good t 
he said in the latter part of his speech 
however, for using one sentence that he employed a few momen! 
He said, ‘‘I protest against taxing one American industry for th 
Now, I had intended to use that sentence in m 
speech, and I hardly think it fair for the gentleman from [owa to 
use of material that I had intended to embody in my own re! 
{Laughter.] But I am glad to see the gentleman showing signs « 


fit of another.’’ 


GEORGE 


The Tariff is a Tax. 


SPEECH 
or 


OF ILLINOIS, 


Friday, May 9, 1899. 


W. FITHIA 


NTATIVES, 


I shall bardly pardon 


ing over to the right side of this important question. 


He makes a mistake, however, when he says that the Den 
party, ifit was not for the leadershipof gentlemen from the Sou): 
have been leading the Democratic party astray, would come 0 
the wholesome doctrine that heannounces. The Democratic part) 
It stands for the reductionof the tariff to | 
nue basis, and that doctrine it always has and always will main‘ 
I am glad to know that the people of the grand State which the ¢ 


not been led astray, 


ti 
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tleman represents are coming over to the Democratic party and to | I 
the right side of the tariff question. [ Applause on the Democratic side. ] 
Mr. KERR, of lowa. ‘They are right; bat they are not coming over | 1 


to the Democratic party. [Laughter and applause 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. McKenna). The Chair will say t I 
that those who are there are present by the courtesy of the } eee 
tis unbecoming to make any demonstration, either o! 
pproval. The Chair hopes it will not be repeated 
Mr. FITHIAN. ‘The gentleman from Iowa says that the peoy 
ming over to the Democratic party. Is he blind to the fact tha 
p the last campaign in the State of lowa we elected a Democratic gov vi 
ernor? [Applause. | 
Mr. TURPIN. He meant they had already c: 
Mr. FITHIAN. Is he aware of the fac 
votes of carrying the Legislature ? 
(fr. KERR, of lowa. Will you yield for a question ? nd reason and go 
. PFITHIAN. Certainly. Mr. CUTCHEON. 
Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Do you not know you did not come as near t (r. FITHIAN. 
carrying the Legislature as you did in 1883? ir Cl 
Mr. FITHIAN. Well, it was so close I do not want to draw any 
lines of distinction. But anyway, Mr. Chairman, the fact is patent | anythine else v : 
that the whole Northwest is leaving the fold and the doctrines that | 1})j Cacrive’ Railay Conant , , 
have been announced by the Republican party, and are coming ever to | which construct 5 road 1 » the 1 W 
the side of tariff reform in this country. [Applause on the Demo- | the State 
cratic side.] The sentiments that the gentleman expressed are not Mr. FITHL 
accordance with his party’s position. y 
Mr. KERR, of lowa. Why, I quoted the Republican platform by the United Sta 
Mr. FITHIAN. That is trne, but you dissented. ose of making the 
Mr. KERR, of Iowa. - I approved of it. 1e charter the railway cou 
Mr. FITHIAN. You did? | lone as time lasts 7 ver cent e ‘ nine e : 
Mr. KERR. of Iowa. Certainly. company. which » inte the tres e 4 Sent . awk end 
Mr. FITHIAN. Well, then you can have it that way. Say tha anes And ¢ vholesome } ision b ed 
you did approve of it. Now, if you dissent from the bill presented y annually from $450,000 to $500 . 7 : 
by your own party and you stand on the platform on which you went | And. notwithstanding this. the Repul : mach ithe 
e the people in 1883, then it seems that you have either left the | people of that St last 
party as it was in 1888 or-you have left it upon the principles purt g ) si onventi 1870. the m 
which it stands now. You can take yourchoice. [Laughter. ] rity of which was Repul 1. th n which I have read was 
Mr. KERR, of lowa. Well, we will see how it stands before we get | aq 1 as: t of t ynstitution ’ of Illin rovid 
through with it. ing that 
Mr. FITHIAN. Well, it willnotstand at all,myfriend. For when | tered, r 
the next election comes around your party will baflat on its back. | authority. 
[Laughter on the Democratic side. | I beli thi { 7 Jan led by t 
Mr. KERR, of Iowa. You made a similar prediction two years ago, | ; | com a . 
and the result is that you are flat on your back now. [ Laughter. | Illinois. Now, I woul for ' in to « 
Mr. FITHIAN. You will not beable to stand atal!l, then. Yon will moc : party lg 
have to be propped up. Do you claim that it was the policy of the | jarms of the people of Illinoi ipon the far 
Democratic party in regard to the public lands some filty years ago | yesent. Ther ry 
that has created the present hard times and placed mortgages upon | give a 
the farms of the people of the West? [Applause. ] far fro { id so fi : the truth. The gentleman 
Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Was it a Democratic President or a Repub- | about measures for the relief of the fart 1 says, finally, that 
lican President who said that silver coinage and greenback currency | js jn favor of pt ti W hat tion is he in fa of 
were the greatest enemies to the prosperity of the country ? Is he in favor that p ‘tion to th nufact rs of avricultural 
Mr.FITHIAN, Answer my question first and then I will yield to you. | implements in this coun whose i a one t + and neal? 
Mr. KERR, of Iowa. And did you not vote for him aiter he made | the farmers that he represents. and bought and used by the farmers 
that statement? | that I represent, that enables them tocharge our 
Mr. FITHIAN. If you want to evade my question, all right. upon their implements than they, the manufa er 
Mr. CUTCHEON. ‘That is a simple question. | day to the foreign farmers and to the export trade ‘ 
Mr. FITHIAN. I do not krow, nor do I care, what some one else | [ desire to read, Mr. Chairman, from a speech made by Hon. Bb: 


i 1, DiT. DAITTOAN, ifOUL & BpPeecn Mau 


has said, but for myself I am in favor of free and unlimited coinage of |} yaysr~ F. SHIVELY in this House on the 16th day May. 1888 


silver; but, if my memory serves me right, it was a Republican Presi- | which he said 
dent that signed the bill demonetizing silver, and I have no recollec- | 


se 





TCHEON. Under the 











fe 









tion of any Democratie President signing any such bill. In the plat- | ; 
form of the Republican party in 1888 you said that you condemned | pet _) 

the policy of the Democratic Administration in its efforts to demonetize | 8": °F map tet 5 a day ~ Se ek caine anit oan 
silver. Now you have both Houses of Congress and the President, | exactions of . sain tunaiiiies and th 

why do you not giveus free coinage? [Applause on Democratic side liar weight on # vast majority of my peo; ' 

_ After you had demonetized silver in 1873, it was only restored to | ™Y ms aon eae wy eg a tan teams 22 anaes ' as 
limited coinage by the act of 1878 being passed over the veto of a | , h the exactions coilected from these manufacturers t 
Republican President. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] of raw material, Plows manufactured in South Bend, ] o-da 

** Kettle should not call pot black.’’ [Applause. ] _—— ee ee ee aoe 

Now, the gentleman refers to the policy of the Democratic party free-trade market and defy 

upon the public land question way back in the fifties, and to that he : es 
attributes all of theimmense indebtedness and farm mortgages that are For instance, our plows go into the } 
plastered all over the Western farms of the country, and as an instance | © O"tBEn‘! Burcne. nei ewes exty of 
cites the Illinois Central land grant. The facts about the Illinois Cen- | manufactured int ty in which I} 
tral land grant will not sustain the gentleman in his position. a Se ey aes Dien. Se Me Sneek < 


The land granted to the Illinois Central Railway Company was ceded | {74's Mae! the princes of Me: | ) 2 
in the first instance by the Federal Government to the State of Illinois, | the cost of the lamber, iron, and pag ant erm 
and the Legislature of that State by act granted it to the Illinois Cen- does not place the Latt inte disadvantage ery foreign 1 
tral Railway Company, but a provision was inserted in the charter of youre Bam gd ——— na an 
the railway company which secured from the company 7 per cent. of its products into the 1 ae 
gross earnings as revenue to theState. This grant, unlike Republican | ive legislatior 
land grants, was not without consideration to the people. The wi-e The Tariff Reform a 
provision which was inserted in this charter by the Democrats now an- publishes a list of ts and machinery which : 
nually yields a half million of dollars of revenue to the State, and the | being exported from the United States, with the price in the hor 
constitutional convention of 1870, fearing to trust future Republican | market to the American farmer and the price to the foreigner. This 
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list includes plows, harrows, cultivators, seed-drills, corn-planters, road- 
scrapers, rollers, mowing-machines, horse-rakes, corn-shellers (both 
hand and power), grinding-mills, corn and cob mills (ran by steam 
power and by hand), cider and wine presses, root-graters, hay and teed 
cutters, grain-separators, fanning-mills, horse-powers {snapsand treads), 
farm-engines, churns, wheelbarrows, and in fact all classes of machines 
used by our farmers, from which I quote as follows: 


THe “FARMER'S HOME-MARKET" HUMBUG, 

Of all the humbugs that have persistently buzzed about the ears of the Ameri- 
can voter the worst is that one whose song has ever been of the great “ home 
markev’’ afforded the farmer by protection. It has lived on in fave of the fact, 
confirmed by every passing year, that from the day when we became a nation 
to the present there has never been a time when there was the slightest pros- 
pect that for a generation to come, under any imaginable tariff or other * pro- 
tection,”’ it would be possible to consume in this country the agricultural prod- 
ucts which, ifour farmers were tocontinue reasonably prosperous, we must pro- 
duce, 

There has never been a decade, though we have had high protection now for 
nearly thirty years, when, after deducting that part of his products which the 
farmer consumes or must keep in stock for seed or other purposes, the remain- 
der, for which he must find a market abroad, has not been greater than during 
the preceding decade. With all that is said about the insignificance of our for- 
eign market, and though our population was greater in 1889 than ever before, 
and our wheat erop not so large as in some years previous, yet one-half of the 
farmer s surplus had to finda marketabroad; and the same is true of cotton and 
tobacco to an even greater extent. 

The “" home market" tune has found trusting listeners, even though the aggre- 
gate number of tho-e engaged in manutacturing is 80 sinall—aud, with the im- 
provements of machinery, is so constantly growing smaller—in comparison 
with the population it supplies with goods, that, even if we prohibited foreign 
imports and our manufacturers supplied all the goods we use (they now supply 
nearly 04 per cent. of them), the greatest possible number of workingmen they 
could employ would not materially lessen the present necessity of a foreign 
market for our agricultural products; while any idea that the proximity of 
manufacturing centers helps even the farmers dwelling near by is negatived by 
the universal experience, most conclusively soin the States of Connecticut, New 
Jersey, and New York, where the greatest depression in agricultural interests 
has steadily progressed at the same rate as the most extraordinary develop- 
ment and prosperity of manufacturing communities. 

In the face of experience aud reason, there must be some extraordinary cause 
for the persistent vigor of thishumbug. That cause appears to be this: That 
though the claim that protection secures the farmer a home market is utterly 
untrue, it has nevertheless been urged, and is yet being urged, by those who 
are on the one hand pecuniarily interested in keeping it afloat and on the other 
are themselves go situated as to be easily and actually led to believe the faise- 
hoods thus keptin circulation. In other words, protected manufacturers, im- 
agining themselves the most important portion of our people and knowing what 
a good thing it is to have the rest of our citizens compelled to buy of them under 
penalty of heavy fines, not unnaturally take it for granted that whatis good for 
them must be good for everybody else. 


THE REAL HOME MARKET AND THE WAY IT IS WORKED, 


The suggestions above made are strikingly corroborated by the fact that our 
famous Home Market Club, which bas for years shared with the Protective 
Tariff League the burden and expense of the high-tariff propaganda, is com- 
posed exclusively of manufacturers, is situated at Boston, is supported by an 
assessment upon its members “in proportion to the capital’’ invested by each 
in his busine«s, and during the Presidential campaign of 1888 was managed by 
asalaried Englishman, to whom,as he officially, reported, was intrusted the del- 
jicate duty of concocting and circulating such matter as,in his judgment, would 
best tend to make Irish voters mad, 

W ith the hint afforded by the existence of the Boston Home Market Club it 
is easy to surmise the character of the real home market protection affords, 
aud not hard to guess who getsthe profitsth-refrom. And anexamination into 
the facts develops just what might be expected, which is this: That our manu- 
facturers take advantage of our tariff to keep the price of their goods in our 
home market not merely much higher than they could do if there were no tariff, 
but much higher than they themselves would be able and willing to produce 
and sell the same goods for if they were not protected at ali—of which the most 
conclusive proof is that our export trade is large and steadily increasing in al- 
most every branch of protected American manufacture; and that so genera!ly 
as to be practically universal it is the practice to sell these protected manu- 
factures at a much less price than our own people are forced to pay, thus con- 
clusively proving that they need no protection whatever. 

Itis not the object ofthis pamph et to argue the injustice ofthis practice. To 
any one who needs argument on this point logic would hardly be useful. Asto 
the factthere isnodoubt. The following testimony from authoritative sources— 
in 7 case that of a believer in tariff protection—is as conclusive as testimony 
can be: 

It is sometimes looked upon as wise to ship goods out of the country at cost 
rather than break the regular price for which such articles sel] in the country 
in which they are produced.—New York Press, October 22, 1889. 

Just why American manufacturers will sell machinery and other goods from 
10 to 30 per cent. cheaper in Europe than they will sell them to be used at home 
is rather puzzling; but any one curious in the matter can easily enough find out 
that many of them do this. It may be necessary to cut prices to secure trade 
from abroad, but it is likely to strike the American punenaeer 68 being a little 
rough on him.—American Machinis!, September 26, 159. 

So soon as an industry has attained the position where it can more than 
supply our home market and has to send its goods abroad, where they com ete 
with those of foreign manufacturers, it is evident that they are either giving the 
foreigners the benefit of lower rates than they do our own people or that they 
are able to get along at home without any protection from foreign manufact- 
ures, It isnot fair that our people should be made to pay more than foreigners 
for the products of our own land.— Engineering and Mining Journal (protection- 
ist), March 15, 1890, 

Objection is made in many quarters to an increase of American trade out- 
side the home market. The 6pposition, however, is chiefly confined to two 
classes: First, those who manipulate the home market so as to make it more 
profitable than any export trade could possibly be, and for that reason would 
rather not sacrifice prices to open competition, * * * Ineach casethe motive 
is reprehensible; those who sell in the home market only do not care to demon- 
strate that they can sel! at free-trade prices.— Ave of Steel, 1890. 

In the calendar vear 1889 there were exported from the United States of agri- 
cultural machinery and implementsas follows: Horse-powers, $14,010; mowers 
and reapers and parts thereof, $2,332,296; plows and cultivators, and parts 
thereof, $956,445. A total of $4,246,076, or an increase of nearly 100 per cent. over 
our exports of 1880, 

In the same year we exported hardware to the value of $6.246,220. How these 
exports are brought about the following pages will show, The reader will not 
fail to see why our high-tariff advocates have changed their arguments from 
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item makes up the largest proportion that can be exported for profitabie aq 
abroad; and, on the other hand, that it is just those of whose cost the iter, o¢ 


tion” labor is cheaper and raw materials dearer here than elsewhere 


one of our heaviest exporters of agricu 











RS reese 


“protection to infant industries to place them on their feet” to “ perpetual pr . 
tection for its own sake.” —_ p 
it mast not be understood, however, that the writer bas any objection , th « 
export trade. On the contrary, he would be giad to see it thrive even y.4.° ts 
the present conditions, and he would be much more piea-ed to see it treble and rn 
quadruple, as it would with free raw materials. It is, however, the consid,- 
tion of this export trade that throws light upon the manufacturers’ “hon... u 
ket” and justifies theconstant pressing of the question “* Why should our... i 
u acturers be aided by our laws to charge our citizens more for the same o.... t 
than they do foreigners?” ~~ ‘ 
One has only to glance at the list of articles exported, as given in the 1,, ] 
Age every week, to see to what extent we are exporters of hardware. ©. ;,., ‘ 
will force itself so prominently before the reader that its force can not e. oe ' 
his notice. It is a recognized fact among al! those engaged in the export ; ade 


in American manufactures that it is just those articles of whose cost th 


abDor 


a 


raw materiais is the largest that we can not sell abroad in competition wi.) 
foreigners. in other words, our experience demonstrates that under © prota. 
world. 

There can be no force in the contention that the lower prices for export a 
brought about by our system of drawbacks on articles exported made w})..\\y 


fureign raw materials: for there are numerous examples in which extra q 
counts are given to the foreign trade on goods into which foreicn mater 
could not possibly enter. In addition to this, the laws are so rigid and «t, 
governing the payment of drawbacks, the regulation that nothing but fo; 








material shall enter into the composition of the article on which the draw 
isto be given and the retention of 10 per cent. of the duty by the Government 


make the provision of no advantage to American manufacturers, and as 4 con. 
sequence they do not avail themselves of it. The following, from the New 


a 


York Tribune of April 7, 1590, ia the en of Mr. Farquhar, of York. p 
tural machinery: 
“In alluding to it (the drawback provision of the vised Statutes) I must 


call attention to the embarrassments which encounter the » anufacturer wiio 


would take advantage of the ‘drawback’ privileges allowed him by law and 


which combine to make these provisions almost adead letter. The least of these 
ix the fact thatthe ‘duty’ 6 not ‘refunded,’ but onl? a portion of it—W per cent, 
Then the regulations which are required by the Treasury Department to guard 
against frauds, the necessity of proving that the imported goods in each article 
exceed half its value. the limit of time in which drawbacks can be claimed, the 
danger of having orders countermanded by continual deluys, practically involve 
so much annoyance and precious time as to eat up all the profits there were 
the drawbacks even when the material was as much as 30 per cent. cheap: 


Kngland than here.” 
THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING. 


There are two journals published in New York which are devoted ex: y 
to the export trade in American manufactures. These are the American Mail 
and Export Journal and The Australasian and Suuth American. Both are is- 
sucd monthly, and, while containing items of interest to the manufacturers, 
have as their chief department a price current which gives the lowest price at 
which the goods advertised can be obtained from the manufacturers, either 
through commission houses or by direct correspondence. The prices quoted 
in these journals are declared to be the rock-bottom prices for articles in small 
quantities, such as by the piéce, dozen, case, etc. For large quantities © specia 
rates are frequently advertised and in fact generally given. 

The Australasian and South American publishes its prices current as « part 
of the regular issue of the journal; in the case of the Mail and Export Journa! 
it is issued in the form ofa supplement. Neither of these journals is al!owed 
to circulate in this country. When inquiries were made at the offices of | 
cation, the reason given for this was because the prices quoted for export we: 
considerably lower than the large dealers could get the articles for for sale in 
this country. 

One other journal, the Engineering and Mining Journal, publishes in its iss 
on the first of each month a price current with the discounts to the export trade 
only. 

What fhe papers aim to accomplish is shown by the following quotati 


[The Australasian and South American. ] 
PRICES CURRENT OF AMERICAN EXPORTS. 


The quotations and discounts given herewith have been carefully revised 
and corrected up to date of issue; they may be consulted as practically rejiabie 
and represent the prices at which goods are being sold. 

In the interests of American merchants and manufacturers, as well «+ for 
their own advantage, we request foreign buyers to give this list their careful 
attention and to compare the prices it furnishes with the cost of competing, jincs 
ot goods of similar character supplied by European merchants. Prices quoted 
herein are free on board New York or Boston. 


|Engineeringand Mining Journal. Export supplement. New York prices cu 
rent. Discounts are for export only.] 


These journals aim to act as a medium between consumers abroad and 1:011u- 
facturers here. Further than this, large agencies have been established in the 
best markets of foreign countries. Such are Surra & Co., of Buenos Ayres, Ar 
gentine Republic, who, as their advertisement states— 

* Represent American manufacturers of agricultural machinery, farming in 
plements, windmills, etc.; hardware, paint, and oils; saddlery, railway, te!c- 

raph, and telephone supplies; machinery, oils, furniture, carriages, tapestry 
| aoe we organs, china, gaee. ete. Ev class of North American goods ''— 
and G. Waldron Blake Co., in Australia, who claim “to work thorough!y the 
Australian colonies and New Zealand by competent travelers." They solicit 
“ catalogues, ther with letter giving bottom export prices, free on board 
New York (which will be strictly confidential).” 

Through such agents as these large sales are made, but the greater part of (he 
manufactured a sold abroad are sold by the export houses in Boston, New 
York, and Phi —— In order that they may get the low export prices, 
these houses must show bills of lading, etc., so that manufacturers may be 45- 
sured that the goods have been actually ex 7 

In looking over these periodicals and ir advertisements for the export 
trade, one is struck, first of all, by the fact that the articles advertised for sale 
abroad comprehend almost every imaginable class of our own “protected 
manufactures,” which their makers are thus keeping for sale in the free-trade 
markets of the world in anerines competition with the English, French, and 
German manufacturers, this, too, atso great a profit to themselves that they 
are willing to pay the enormous es of extra advertising and transport® 
tion, from which they are free in this country. 

The ——> from the very best of authority, sume the situation: 

It is a mistake to suppose that our goods are m , as @ rule, than 
those supplied by other countries. Asa matter of they are often cheaper, 

their thie being the case 
particularly with the articleson which Chili has undertaken to reduce the (uly. 

Nor are we under very serious disadvantages when the question of tran’ 
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rtation arises. There are nearly always ships loading in New York and Bos- 
jon for ports on the west coast of South America, and the rates of freight ob- 
tained make the shipping business a paying one, so that any number of vessels 
required would be quickly put on. , 

As it is, we are supplying the bulk of the railroad supplies and equipment 
used in Chili, and an equally la. ge proportion of the telegraph plant, Our sew- 
ing-machines, printing machinery, mining machinery, wood and metal working | 
tools, agricultura. implements, light hardware, woodware, etc., are popular | 
and selling well, although we couid very materially increase our trade in these | 
jines by a more careful regard for what the buyers require. The approaching 
exhibition of mill machinery should open up an exceedingly profitable trade 
with the United States, if our manufacturers would only take the trouble to 
sec re proper representation, for it is unquestionably beld as much for the pur- 

se of attracting American exhibitors as for anything else. 

We have increased our trade with Chili for the — two months 100per cent. | 
as compared with the same period last year, and we can keep this rate of in- | 
erease up Without trouble, if we will only try to supply Chilian buyers with 
just what they want, in place of endeavoring to make them take what we have 
to sell. The preliminary work has been successfully completed, but we must 
exercise some judgment in reaping the harvest.—Ausiralasian and South Amert- 
can, March 1, 1890. 

Below are given, under the wood-cuts illustrating the respective articles ex- 

rted for sale, the rates at which each is sold (a) to American citizens in our | 
" protected ”’ home market and (+) to “unprotected” foreigners. The figures | 
pave been in every case obtained from the manufacturers themselves, and in 
most instances are based upon a comparison of three documents: the regular 


price-lists, the ** domestic discount sheet " to the trade, and the “export discount 


sheet” as furnished by each manufacturer. In order to be even more than fair, 
we have also reduced the home-market price as given by us below that indi- 
eated by the domestic discount sheet whenever we have found upon inquiry 


We have neither attempted nor avoided the disclosure of the individual firm 
orcompany whose prices we use as examples, nor must it be considered that 
criticism is intenden by us of the business methods of any one. So long as the 
opportunity for these practices remains what our high tariff has made it and so 
long as any large portion of our manufacturers are disposed to take advantage 
of it, others must do the same or be driven out of business. For even if rivalry 
in the home market alone is in question, a manufacturer having the advantage 
ofa profitable export trade can drive from the field one not so fortified, 

Foreigners are favored by American manufacturers; in the following ways 

a. In some cases the favoritism to foreigners consists in an offer to pay freight 
from the manufactory either to the foreign country orto the seaboard, while 
the greater price to the home consumer includes nothing but the goods them- 
selves at the place of manufacture. 

b. In many cases the prices quoted for export and for the home trade are the 
same, with the same discounts, except that the retail price to foreiguers is fixed 
at the same figure as the wholesale price here, which is a concession to the for- 
eign trade averaxing from 15 to 20 per cent. 


} 

i 

that forany reason the goods were obtainable at less prices. 
| 


prices” is given on condition that the goods be exported, and this in addition 
to (a) or (b) above. 

The last class of instances (c) is the only one developed in the following pages. 

It seems to be time that somebody shouid explain how itis, if our tarilf is 
necessary to enable our manufacturers to compete with English, French, and 
German rivals in ourown markets—whither foreigners have to pay extra tran 
portation and our manufacturers do not—that they are spending so much money 
in advertising in order to get a chance to compete with the same foreiguers in 
free-trade markets outside, to which our manufacturers have to pay as much or 
more freight than foreigners. 


Cultivators (protective duty, 45 per cent.). 
| an: 
In home, To for- 
| market. | eigners. 
| 
| 





Wheel hoe, cultivator, rake, and plow............c.s:ccecees see oes $11.00 $8. 40 
All-steel horse hoe and cultivator, with wheel a 8 00 6.75 
All-steel, plain cultivator, with wheel... il 7.20 4.50 





| ' 





The above prices to the exporters as well as for sale here are for single arti- 
cles. For export the cultivators are delivered “free on board” ship at New 
York. Theyare sold in all the markets of the world, and catalogues describing 
their merits are printed in English, Spanish, German, French, and Portuguese. 


Horse rakes, tedders, and potato-diggers (protective duty, 45 per cent.). 


: |In home) To for- 
| market. eigners. 


; $15. 00 








Lock-lever hay rakes $14. 21 
Self-dump hay rak a a .| 18. 00 | 17.12 
Hay tedder .........-.. : . 26.00 | 25. 25 
Potato digger 8.00 6.75 





The above are the prices to the home trade for large consignments, but to the 
foreign consumer for single machines. 


Plows (protective duty, 45 per cent.). 





| } 
Inhome| To for- 
market, | eigners. 




















Plows, two-horse, chilled, 9-inch cut .........+++ as | =—$5.60| $5.04 
Same, all 6t@@l .....ccccccecescosaee pecenanal 8. 40 | 7.56 
Two-horse, chilled, 10-inch cut .. 6.30 | 5. 67 
Same, all st@el ...........ccss.ese00-- 10.50 | 9.45 
Two or three horse, chilled, senior 7.70 | 6.93 
Same, all steel ......... .. 14.00 | 12. 60 
Two or three horse, chilled 7.35 | 6.614 
Same, all steel .............. 14.00} 12.60 
o-gang plows, four horses, all steel .............. 58, 80 52. v2 





estes 





a The above prices are the best offered by the mannfacturers to the large home 
ealers for goods delive ed on cars at the fact ries and to the exporte:s with- 
out reference to quantity taken for goods delivered free on board at New York. 


As is the case with cultivator with pl 


are sold in all parts of the worid Some sct ‘ very large trad 


with England. 


In he ie io 
i t eigners 

Shovels, cast steel, long handles, t iy t, No. 1, per 
dozen....... $9. 20 $7.86 
No. 3 3 per ¢ en 6a 8.87 
Cast steel, D handle, round point No. 2 lo 7 8, 21 
No. Deveee evcceces ove sccceceeeeee . uo ] ) 8. 55 
Spades, cast steel, D handles, No. 2 “ : do 9. 20 7, 86 
No. 3, cast steel, long handles do 9. 80 8.37 
These are the prices for home and export trade of the shovels manufactured 


by one of the most prominent me mbers of the famous Home 
Boston Other manufacturers of shovels offer similar discounts 
particular, whose advertisement has a very prominent place in the Australasian 


| 
} 
| 
| 


; . : | 
c. Most frequently of all, however, a definite excess of discount from ‘“‘list | 





| 
| 
| 


| 





Market Club of 
One firm in 





uth American, gives a discount on its list prices to the “ home market” 
ffrom 15 to 2 per cent., while for the export markets its discount is per 
cent. For export all goods are delivered “free on board” at Boston or New 
York 
Hardware and tools — Il ers uch ‘ i bra , ( t 45 pe ent 
In home To for 
market elgners 
Round hammers, No. 5 ........ccccrseseececes per dozen $4.37 $4. 05 
INO. T..ccrcscsspssoceneevevescoces seeee a 4, 18 82 
Elly icecidtintnnwevserceqosesectnese eevee do 64 7 
Solid cast steel, adze eye, nail, 7-ounce do 3.75 7 
1 pound 4-ounce . a do 4.50 4.05 
Machinists’, ball pane, 1 pound do 6. 00 5.40 
2 pound 8-OUNCE .......c0.000 EO rncce ] ) 1,00 
Wrenches, biack, 10-inch . . — do 5.82 | 4. 36 
Bright, 10-inch dasoesneenqquentts lo 6. 77 5. 08 
Mechanics’ wrench, black, 10-inch d 5. 24 3.92 
Other wrenches, bright, 10-inch 1.65 3. 99 
Nickeled, 0-inch do 7.27 6.75 
Polished ratchet brace, § ch sweep ‘ do 12.00 10, 80 
12-inch sweep. ; do 14.10 12. 69 
Polished patent brace, 8-inch sweep ! 4.20 3. 50 
ll-inch sweep..... euepesace - . do 4. 80 4.00 
Bit braces, 7-inch SWEEP .......0000...c000 do 9.45 7.58 
12-inch SwWeeP...... ......c00seee0 oo do 13.50 10, 8&3 
Spofford, 7-inch sweep........... do 7.20 6, 36} 
14-inch sweep bs i 12.60 10. 64 
Sleeve brace, 12-inch sweep........ d iO 10, 83 
A xe protective dut 45 per n 
Inhome| To for- 
market igners. 
First quality, bronzed per dozen $7.76 6.75 
Beveled ins ‘ do 8.24 7.20 
Other qualities and sizes at similar prices. The above prices to the home 


| 
| 
| 
| 
j 


| 


trade are for spot cash for axes delivered on cars at the factory; for export the 
axes ure delivered in New York 

Last month the ax-manufacturers of the United States formed a “trust” un 
der the name of the “American Ax and Tool Company The trust was formed 
by the consolidation of fourteen of the large-t manufacturing concerns in the 
country. Concerning it the Iron Age of March 27, 1890, says “The general 
feeling among the trade is that the ax-makers have formed avery strong * asso- 
ci tion,’ and have complete control of the market, or so nearly so that the out- 


side makers will have searcely any appreciable effect on prices 

‘It is found (batsearcely any orders can be placed with outside manufacturers 
who are not under the control of the American Ax «nd Tool Company. The 
trade will do well to notice the changed condition in this line of goodsas regards 
the higher prices now ruling and the strong probability of their maintenance 
for some time to come. On first quality goods an advan s now made of $1,75 
to $2.25.” A further advance is contemplated. 
Hatchets, sledges, etc, (protective duty: Hatchets, 45 per cent. ; sledges,ete., 2, cents pe 


pound 


In home) To for 





market eigners. 

Hatchets, shingling and lathing, No. ] per doze $4.56 | $3 80 
de 5.13 | 4.27 
Claw, No.1 ioedadien dc 5.13 4.27 
No.3 is ; do 5.70 4.75 

Broad, 7; inches ; do 10.25 | 9 22 
Sledees, cast steel, 5 pounds and over per pound orl 073 
Blacksmiths’, 5 pounds and over do OR} 073 
Anvil tools, top swedges . secs do 1S | 19 


Top fallers, flatters, set-ham mers, cold chisels. railroad-trac k chisels, hot chis- 
els, etc., are quoted at the same prices per pound as top swedges for the home 
and export trade, respectively. 
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Ant ‘ gash protective duty invils, 2c. per pound a 


. per id gaskets 45 pei 


|}In home| To for- 





market. | eigners. 

j | 
Anvils weighing from 100 to 800 pounds per pound $0. 081 $0. 072 
Vises, solid box, No. 25 5.13 4.32 
No, 100 .... puyeyeessonsuendeenie-soeupeaenenin’ cocevesessoes wee 9. 40 7.92 
No. 150 ‘ oe ecnencnsncnquoesios copproeupepecenapestons 15. 39 12, 96 
No. 200 : dndoiecs cosuninentinvestestbiiberees 23.94 | 20, 16 
Gaskets, corrugated copper per square inch .014 . 008 


The McKinley tariff dill proposes to raise the duty on anvils. If it passes, 
anvil-manufacturers may probably be able to lower the price for export. 


ra } 
d-i i L fluting- chine p? 


eolive duly, 1} cents per pound). 


In home! To for- 
| market. | eigners. 


> | 
4 


Sad-irons, nickel plated...............+. . .per dozen, set... $16. 20 $13. 
Knox fluting-machines, 8inch.. sentaeanennnine - 5. 90 3 


rr 











Similar discounts on Crown, Eagle, and American fluting-machines 
Kitchen hollo ire (prot ve duty, 1} cents per pound). 
| 
In home| To for 
market. | eigners. 
} 
Fiat-botiom kettles... oniition al ‘ a $1. 40 $0 7 
Round-bottom kettles, 10j-inch.......... me , 1, 82 l. 
Spider, 8-inch.... eoecenenecsen css cocese ppceceeneees sosuterepveascomén - 3d | | 
Spider, 12-inch . sponenaenaeutidunteess . Sicenannateion OL | } 
Griddle, 10}-inch a ieaieepihdealaoaieandiiaclidihin 56 34 | 


Similar favorablo prices to the export trade are given on all other kinds of 


hollow ware, The above are taken as samples only. 
lee-cre . fr , apple-parers, and meal-choppers (protective duly, 45 per cent.). 
| ” 
Ip home| To for- 
market, | eigners. 
—|- 
Ice-cream freezers, 6 quarts, Gem : paceetnnn tamaaldutinn $2. 45 $2.32 
Blizzard ....... peonenvonesnees qrewteonpenesuntuntans onve-pecevedl 2.10 1.99 
fee gees. ; enesenedocoees seve per dozen.. 4.50 | 5.50 
Meat-choppers, No. 10.......... vowianenenataerenn -+neach 2. 32 2.10 
Bye. Gis. econ see ‘ ‘ — wae 11. 62 10, 50 
Wringers, elec. (protective duly 45 per cent.). 
In home! To for- 
market. | eigners. 
r| 
Wringers, length 10 inches by 1} inches diameter..per dozen $26.67. $24.00 
12 inches by 1? inches diameter.. sroccooceye eusunsael do...... 40.00 | 36. 00 
Other sizes and styles at proportionate prices. } 
OIG viccecitetinantatvstcentitnanstin sanctinnastidialinn neal 6. 67 | 6.00 


Thermometers (protective duty, 45 per cent.). 


In home To for- 
| market. | cigners. 


} 
Thermometers, 7-inch....... per dozen...| $1.00 $0. 90 
60 


1 
SII iitensbiketh cirietenenbacdahnibihniedaameimaniieatahsianete > eutunals 1, 1.44 


Britannia and plated ware (protective duty, 3 per cent.). 


For what is called hollowware, such as tea-seta, cake-dishes, etc., listed at $10, 
the home dealer pays $5.40, but the buyer for the foreign market pays only 
$4.61 for the same articles. 

On knives, forks, spoons, and other flatware listed at $10, the price to the 
dealer in the ‘home market” is $4.36; but a buyer for export, regardless of the 
quantity he may take, pays only $5. 7: 3 for the same articles, 

The largest manufacturers of these goods have consolidated their interests 
and in this way control prices as wel! as though a trust had been formed. That 
ihe public generally may not become aware of this, the goodsare sold with the 
stamps of the old companies, as though no change had taken place. 


Lanterns and oil-ceans (protective duty, 45 per Ones. 


‘In home| To for- 





| market. eigners. 
TRS Qa scisiaicaenrdetics tiene, diviiediiediediiall per dozen...| $5.75 | $5. 50 
Noy 4.200000. _ 5.25 | 5.00 
Lift lanterns... 4.25 | 4.00 
Glass oil-cans, 2-calion... 3.50 | 2.15 
' } 
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Pulleys, trucks, and blocks (protective duty: Trucks, 45 aoe r cent.; pulleys a 


composed wholly of + , 5 per cent.; composed wholly or partly of i ‘ 
cent.). 
In home 
market. « 
————$—_____—_ ———__—_—_—_——- ep. 
Truckee, NO. 4%....00.00cescccssersecseresseceveessccooseees stpasteeieemaantenuas | $4.89 
Blocks for rope strap, 13 inches and over . ‘ 










12 inches and under ............++- 
6 inches and over....... 


see eee cece 





Doek blocks....... | 7.00 
Iron strap blocks, metailine bushed. | 7.00 
Barats PeenOG go..ca ccc cnccnsssecsncensstocpesccssocsucvevsveqsese cvaces } 6. 00 
Ligards oF bull-eyes...........0ccessensscocesseeseceresconseeeses | 7.00 
Sheaves, iron bushed. 6. 00 
Piain fron .. poem 5. 40 
Metalline bushed... seubphegudedweouen , 7.0 
Swivel blocks, metalline bushed ..............0.+.+. of 7.00 
Wrought-iron blocks, iron bushed................ 6.00 
Metalline bushed... seciessenbesitione 7. Of 


*On all trucks nates discount to the home tr: i is 40 per cent.; to 
trade, 50 per cent. 


Induraled and other fiber ware (protective pees 25 per cent. 
















} 
In hom< 
market. 
Standard fiber-ware water een piscetsevideseedecsewrnene per hand $4.00 
Dairy pails..............cceessecccessenevsscreenrsseees coseeeuseccened BD cts | 4.50 
RR ne pluie ' 5.00 
Me asures, 1 peck — 4.00 
i wiccublidvstivinescwns  eeviserets lo eceees 3.50 
Indatteed fiber-ware — oan ciel 18. 00 
Buggy pails... sreveovenss — a 3. 60 
DEREES PIB. cc eveicsvcssesedestesserctonbeeensevemnebebsetussecvcscened a | 5.85 
Water tubs, 23 inch........ MPasieed 20, 25 
Keelers, 7 inches deep... do... 12.15 
Milk pans... a 2. 7 
w ater-coolers, 8 ‘gallon... asonnecenvetiniia a 24.00 
Water coolers, U5 Bebo .ccccccccscccccce vnccce ccsvev ns ccscesnccccesced Ao... 90. 00 
Water-coolers and fillers, 10 gallon... ......cccccccecceereee eee Ovicvad | 141, O 
Scales (protective duty, 45 per cent.). 
ia - 
In home 
market. 
Sasteeatninitee eeninpnnae 7 , ~- 
Grocer, } OUNCE tO 62 POUTAS...............ccccecereeerereeerssensenenenrneens 
Meat and butter, ¢ ounce to 62 pounds. oe 
Platform, 1,000 poumds........0cccececceesesee iil 
3,000 pounds ............ } 
Dormant, 2,500 pounds " 
5,000 pounds............. | 
Hay scales, 3-ton capacity.. oa 
I ork ncsctnsceismmteeinaeniermentancnenengernariie anes 








Rules, levels, and planes (protective duty, 45 per cent.). 





Inhome | To 
market. “ eig 












' 
Rules, boxwood, 4 folds, No. 5........ Ail edie perdozen...| $1. eo | ¢ 
Ivory, 4 folds, No, 57..... .... , ehaasoadanvinetabenitend BG cares | 14.40 
Planes, wood, smooth... il Tos 
ack ...... _ 1,35 
Jointers. 2.52 
Tron, smooth. 1.76 
Taek ......s: teeess | 2.08 
Jointer..........-. 3.51 
Plumbs and levels, 72 to 18 inches... 3.40 
24 to 30 inches, brass tipped ................ : saiiagabinaind Woiiais 6. 80 





Shears, screw-drivers, awl and tool sels (protective duty, 45 per cent. 





Inhome T 
| market. ‘ 


Shears, Victor, -. coeted souscnvecsonaenensoreecssenseses one aon. $3.00 
ll-inch .... 12. 06 
Clipper, 5 inch 1.05 
SE 2.43 
Diamond shears, 9-inch 1.30 
Acme, 10-inch... 4 1.82 
Tailors’ japanned, ‘i2inch. .. diceemanenil 1 ies 3. 60 
el ella e ee ciate tindbanbmeedwen. anne do 8.40 
Nickel-plated, 12-inch... 4.50 
ae — 10. 50 
Serew-drivers, 2-incb....... .....-ceeceseeeseeeee 0. 47} 
Other sizes at pro onate prices. 
Awl and tool-set«, No. 1, 10 in handle....... 8.10 
No. 2, combination tl machetes 12.15 


On trimming shears, ladies’ scissors, paper and bankers’ shears, and )! 
shears, similar favorable prices are given to the export trade. 
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‘ Locks and rat-traps (protective duty, 45 per ceni.). | are sold to the largest hon lers for $5.55, but to the exporter, regardle: 
i samneptaiinanssnlaengenets quantity, for only $4.50 
In home| Toex | Post-hole-diggers and } ialties, ¢ i l 157 cent 
y market. | porters. | On all such goods as screw-clamps, saw-vises, pulley-hooks, jackscrews, barn- 
AS i arene and other hardware specialt milar description, which cost 
the large home dealers net ce of $ instance, the exporter vets § is- 
Locks and padiocks, No. I, brass padlocks.........per donee se si. 20 $6. 00 count of at Jeast mon on t., and « . sequet " y seen y 9 — 
NO. BB caccanscnce venusemestienmepenepemmadeeneineent Pease 9,00 7.50 : 7% 
NO. BD ncoarcens Ce etata aia 12.00 10, 00 
j Scandinavian locks, No. 119 ........ eileen dedineesiendl do ; 72 60 nhome | To foi 
4 SE. To ae lh I al neal atin Sl 674 | ricet. | elener 
Le en iene ae tai ad saeaal jen .o9 | ™ 
Malleable iron : | : | Pasbhcle-diecers cay ee ee e190 90 
‘ NO. D ocoveee ecnvnen ove : seone .eper dozen - 874 675 | ‘Tree-protectors ...... Seer , "8 04 
i No. 14 nial aeeiaediceeie an Sedat eal ka een es 2.80 16 | 
i Other varieties are sold at similar discounts, | 
Rat-traps,S-hele metallic traps... ..........0+.........per dozen... 75 »4 sn tective duty, 45 . 
sat-Kille “r gros Sx 15.00 d d 3 
Rat-killers ste seasnereneeaeesenee ree DEF ZTOSS ...| 18. 50 ] Cinelli netinshh totem Atnartetn Gacher fen. anr.4 as 
—_ — | export at a discount of nearly 50 per cent., or f b $ 
Bo ugers, and bits (protective duty: Bolts, 2) cents per pound ; augers and / In the manufacture of carts idges, as in other things, strong pinati 
° 45 per cent.). 1 control and protected by the duty, and the “sheet-coppet can 
the American consumer such prices as t I ufa ‘ f ‘ 
| 
In home| To { MACLIN 
market. | eigners ’ 
| 
Common or agricultural carriage bolts: | e 
Length, 2inches; diameter, ¢ inch.......... per 100 $0. 584 $0. 46 t 
Length, inches; diameter, } inch ...................€0........ . 68) 54 
Length, 4inches; diameter, } inch.................. do eal .793 2 
Philadelphia carriage bolts - i¢ ler enw ”) 
Length, 2imeches; diameter, # inch... sit cedutilliscstes 1.00 85 | onan saw ) 
ngth, 3inches; diameter, } inch........... i 1.16 ; r 
gth, 4inches; diameter, } inch.............. do ; 1, 36 
Tir its with forged nuts: , Sj . : . eg port trade « 
Length, 2inches ; diameter, it ier iciated 1.00 working machinery. Some manufact ra give «¢ ‘ ' . t ‘ 
ength,3inches; diameter, do... 1.16 2 ibove to the export trad American-made lathes for ir } 
Length, 4 inches ; diameter t i do 1.36 all through England. and there are houses in England w 
and bits : 4 rica i liro 
Carriage bits .............. ‘ ; : -per dozen 4.05 3.42 
Auer bits, under 4 inch... il thei ts die alg san Dis ; 4.06 3. 42 i 
t inch and above... ...........00......+...-per square inch 21 is ; i i i ; f the . iy 
Hand-rail bits saiiaiay sicnetinpattiisdminste ‘ apthabenses 27 > op eohengy y adh Atala , esica dines os 
Carpenters’ augers, } inch and above.................-0....... 213 ! a a ae -% 
Millwrights’ augers, ¢ inch and above .. a . 35 3 : 
Gaz-fitters’ augers, } inch and above..... ae .27 2 
Post-makers’ augers, } inch and above... aa 21 18} 
Car-builders’ bits, over } inch, 9-inch twist.........do......... 314 
IGIMNCHES.........ceeeveceeeerseeree vos neces do........ . 403 1 In home| To fo 
PUMP BUBETS .. 000-000 revere iuedonennessdrécudnconsennepanaces each 18.00 15. 20 market. | eigner 
NAILS, TACKS, ETC. r ite al 
Protective duty is specific, namely: . oo ; 8 an - 
Tacks...... 6 SS ee ee «see 26 and 8 cents per pound F 1 04 
Malis ...csstscsnsstices . 4cents per pound. 8 
In the case of tacks the schedules are so extensive and cover such varied as- | Portable mills, 30-incl rn 16 
sortments that it is not practicable to give them indetail. The priceschargedto | _ . 42-inch ond pd 
American consumers and those at which the same goods are sold to foreigners Srick MAachines.. . : ~ a4 
may, however, be thus compared. The same “list prices” are issued as the | Ecpressing machines 
202 F basis in each case. To American consumers the discount on carpet-tacks of | 
Swedes iron or steel or American iron, blued, tinned, or coppered, are 70,10,and | » mo 1old sanders, t1 ¢ I es 
2percent. To foreign consumers the discount is 70, 10, 10, and 2 per cent., and | . = trad 
i cent per pound allowance for freight, or,as given by some firms, 70, 25, and 2, | © ; 
which is an eqnivalent, delivered free on board ship. m 
On other varieties the basis of discount, both for home and export trade, varies 
from 40 to 73 per ceut., but on all the extra discounts quoted above are given to 
the foreign trade; that is, for tacks listed at $10 (2 dozen papers of tinued iron | l 
tacks, weighing 24 ounces per paper), the American consumer is charged $2.65 
and the foreigner only $2.20. Similar favorable prices to the export trade are 
given on cut nails, finishing nails, and other varieties: These are the prices | 
charged the wholesale merchant in this country who takes large lots, but to the | Rest make machines $24.00 $2 
pe foreign trade the prices are given whether the quantity taken be small or large. 
Abroad, our taek-manufacturers must meet competition from those of England | . ; : : 
and the Continent; at home, protected trom foreign competition by tariff duties, | ‘The above are the prices charge i wholesale dealers for « the tread 
they have entered into agreements to fix the prices at which their goods are to | chines. This machine is so d at retail by : esin & p=. VV On 
be sold, which prices they adbere to. | the United States for $5 
i etldtiapecctainesicidrenciraetite qtetaieaintntnindetinmenagan | 
Hlorse-nails | In home | To for- 
P >. market, | eigners. | 
nedeaticlian — | 
Esse x horse-nails, i a a aaa a ite $0.17 $0 14 | Medium machines A $17.50 
No, 8.. 5 z Fine machines . } « 
Me. Minin tanie 14 123 
Lyra horse-nails, No. 6.. .12} 10} 
RR Talc niecittind pas coveas escconcouguasecorerwesees . ll 09} 4A cheaper machine manufactured i the United States old to the 
| dealer for $18 and to the exporter for 212 
= we ce STR SL ae | A prominent manufacturing company sells the mach f 
Screws and rivets ( protective duly is specific | the American dealer $20 for export to South America for 
- Cents This system of charging American buyers higher prices 1eir n 
Screws, 2 inches or over in lengt].......c0c-scereeserreeseeceeeeees ..per pound 6 | than buyers in England is not confined to a g I 
1 inch and less than 2 inches....... GO.nc0r.0 | istic of them all 
Over } inch and less than 1 ineh. Sdeakiitisiatocnsines icoiaiti ine . 10 

_ Linch and less re as taentdésbes oADsos cance AM. | Forges and blackam { ‘ 

One of the y closest combinations engaged in any branch of the iron trade es 
controls the uction and priee of wood-serews as far as the home market is | : eo} ro 
concerned. The manufacturers keep up prices here at their will, protected as | ; ©'s 
they are by the above duties. The price-lists are so complicated that we have | 
ormed a general average, as follows: Screws which cost the home dealer $10 
net can be obtained forthe export for $6.66, or one-third less,provided thata bill of | Forges, portable, |> $17.00 
lading is shown the manufacturer to assure him that the goods have been act- 22-inch bellow 5. 50 24 
ually exported and that consumers here have not profited by his generosity to | 
foreign consumers. 

The manufacture of rivets is also controlled by a combination here, and while | Similar discount for stationary forges G 

, it makes the home dealer and consumer pay high prices the exporter and for-| For tongs, etc., which cost the home dealera net price of $10, the price to 
eigu consumer are very favorably treated. Rivets listed at $10, for instance, | the exporter and the foreign consumer is 10 per cent, less, or $9 
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Demagogues may try to convince the farmer that he will receive 
his benefits by the proposed increased duty on his agricultural prod- 
ucts, bat sensible farmers will no longer be deceived. 

Had the framers of the present bill wished to do the farmers a sub- 
stantial benefit, they would have reduced the duty or placed agricult- 
ural implements that are used by every farmer upon the free-list. The 
manutacturers of agricultural implements take advantage of our tariff 
duty to keep the price of their goods much higher to the American 
farmer than they are manutacturivg and selling to the foreign farwer. 
In the year 1889 there were exported from the United States of agri- 
cultural machinery and implements as follows: 

Horse-powers, $14,010; mowers and reapers and parts thereof, $2,- 
332,296; plows and cultivators and parts thereof, $956,545—a total of 
$4,246,076. In the same year we exported hardware to the value of 
$6,246,220. These exported products of American manulacturers were 
sold to foreign buyers tor less than they are sold toour farmers. Where 
is the justice in a law that will allow our manufacturers to charge our 
citizens more for the same goods than they do to foreigners? 

Two newspapers are published in New York devoted to the export 
trade and agricultural machinery and implements. Neither of these 
journals are allowed to circulate in this country, and when inquiries 
were made at the offices of publication, the reason given for this was 
because the prices quoted for export were considerably lower than the 
large dealers could get the articles for for sale in thiscountry. The En- 
gineering and Mining Journal publishes in its issues on the first of each 
month a price current with discount to the export trade only. The 
Australasian and South American, in its issue of March 1, 1890, writ- 
ing in regard to the export trade in agricultural and other American 
manufactured articles, gives the whole situation. 

In the early history of this country the great and overshadowing 
argument {rom a protection standpoint was expressed in the words, 
‘* Protection to infant industries.’’ The reasoning of all the prominent 
protectionist writers was based on this argument. It was the univer- 
sally adopted dogma among protection advocates and those not disposed 
to acknowledge the validity of any reasoning in accordance with any 
theory of freer exchange of products of the people of one country with 
the people of another. This dogma has been adhered to long aiter the 
conditions to which it fairly applied belonged to the past. Conditions 
havechanged. It is unfair in arguing this question to-day to suppose 
that the condition of things in the earlier history of the country exists 
at the present time. 

If we, as a people, had made no progress in the art of inventing and 
if the country were now first beginning to attempt manulacturing, 
there would be more force in this position; new inventions and new 
discoveries have become the common property of all. Nor can it be 
claimed with any degree of truth that these new inventions and new 
discoveries are the legitimate result of protection, ior we are keeping 
pace with the world in all the new ideas of thought, the new inven- 
tions, and the new discoveries. and making the same wonderful prog- 
ress peculiar to American vim and enterprise under the low-tariff 
period as we have made under a high-tariff period. 

The assertion often made by protectionists that our development as 
a nation is due to our protective policy is fallacious and misleading 
and the contrary is more likely true, that we have developed in spite 
of this policy that has been a burden to many industries and certainly 
a great burden to the masses of the people. It is common among the 
more ignorant who espouse the cause of protection to point to some 
article that was formerly turned out by hand, and before invention 
supplied us with the improved machinery for its manufacture, and say 
that the price has been reduced by protection, when in fact protection 
had nothing to do with it, In the consideration of this question we 
should not fail to inquire: Whatis the cost of production of the article 
at this time? 

When you figure the costand then add toitareasonable profit, you have 
the price at which the article could and should be sold to the consumer. 
The question is not what the article may have cost at some past period 
in the history of our country, but the question is, what is the cost of 
the article to-day? No one would suppose that we would be plowing 
our Jand with the old wooden mold-board plows had it not been for 
protection. Wewould be using the same improved plows as we now 
have without protection, and we would evidently be getting them 
much cheaper. The manufaciurers of all kinds of implements would 
be supplying these articles to the farmers of my own State of Illinois 
as cheaply as they are selling to the foreign tarmer. 

We have often heard of the astute tariff expert? and I can imagine I 
sce one now in my district talking to a crowd of farmers in a country 
school-house, explaining to them the great benefits of protection and 


. how it lowers the price of commodities to the consumer. I hear him 


ask the question: ‘* Whatis the tariff on your shirtings? ’’ and answer 
the question himself that it is 7 cents a yard. ‘* Now, what did your 
shirtings cost you?’’ and answer, ‘'5 centsa yard.’’ Of course, the 
farmer who had been thinking of changing his vote and in the future cast- 
ing his baliot for a reduction of the tariff alter hearing this knock-down 
argument would have all the tariff reform ideas crushed out of him. 
This bit of tariff wisdom is only equaled by the other class of tariff 
experts thatare to be found loating on the streets or found in our coun- 
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try stores in our country villages, who, with the wisdom of a Solomo 
will explain to Republican farmers, when they come to have thei; 
renewed and to buy some sugarin blackberry time, that the eno; 
increase in the price of sugar was due to the great demand creat 

the blackberry crop. The same tariff experts will tell the farmers th, 
binding-twine has ‘‘ gone up’’ because there was ashortage in the ; 

of the material from which it is manufactured, They take great ¢., 
tosay nothing about the tariff duties upoa such articles ‘ hat enable try: 
combinations to impose high prices upon the consumer. Henry J 
Philpott, in his work entitled “ Tariff Chats,’’ referring to a speect; o; 
Senator PLATT, made in the United States Senate, gives acomplet 
swer to this kind of argument. 


Senator PLAT? said: 

The protectionists insist that whenever a duty is laid which protects the A :), 
can manufacturer, competition among home producers always has and al ways 
will bring down the price of the domestic article, approximately at least, to , 
the President's language, tothe price of the foreign article on which duty is 
lessthe duty. The President ought to have known this, as it seems to nx 
he or his “ better half” ever buy calico? If hedid, he must know that wh 
tax, as he calls it, the duty, as the protectionist calls it, is6 cents per square ya 
calico, he can buy the American article for less than that at retail stor 
in the city of Washington. 


Mr. Philpott, by way of answer, says: 


I heard this story when I was a boy, but there never was any chance | 
down and corner the man who started it. I have been waiting ever si: 
some responsible person to make a similar argument in a tangible sha). 
N »w, here we have something definite to which we can make repli: 
What have we to say tothat? There isan old conundrum which runs like this 
“Gvod morning, Mary,” said her teacher, “‘where are you going with y 
brother Johnnie?” “Mistaken,” said Johnnie, “ she is my sister, but Iam not 
brother.” The question is, what was Johnnie? And the answer is that 
nie wasaliar. This seem<to be an unimpeachable answer, but it is not 
boy orman who tells one falsehood is not necesvarily aliar any more tru 
one swallow makes a summer. 

It is not true that the duty on calico is 6 centsasquare yard and it is not ( 
that you an buy it at retail for 6 cents asquare yard. Thetarilf on this « 
goods is purposely made as complicated as possible so that as few people as pos 
sibleshali beableto understand the tariff. On goods having less than 100t!ire 
to the square inch, counting warp and filling, which would certainly i 
any 6-cevt calico, the duty is 4} cents per square yard. But you can not get 
by 50 calico for 6 cents a square yard. You may getitfor 6centsarunning ya 
but such calico is oniy 22 inches wide, Hence you pay more than 9 cents 
square yard, and while you might not got it 4} cents cheaper in England , 
would certainly get it some cheaper. 

Of the colored cotton goods that pays 6 cents a square yard we actually 
ported in 1886 two and a half million yards and paid 12} cents for the cloth and 
6 cents, of course, forthe tax. That made these goods cost us wholesale | 
cents and at retail perhaps 25. These are the nice lawns and the like w 
our wives and daughters liketowear. They are not calicoes atall. To speak 
them as such is to perpetrate, whether intentionally or unintentionally, a { 
hood. To prove this, cut out a square inch of the best calico you can get, : 
bias, pick it to piecesand count all the threads both ways. See ifthere are two 
hundred of them. I have tried it, 

The tax on the running yard of actual calico of the common grade and width: 
is not 6 cents, but 2} cents. A gentleman who has sold scores of thousanis of 
yards of calico at retail in both countries and is now in the business tel!s m: 
that, quality and width considered, there is at least 1j if not 2 cents difference 
in the price between this country and Engiand. This is one of the cases wher 
the manufacturer is not able to realize the whole amount of the protection ap- 
parently afforded by the duty. In such cases very little, if any, of the goods 
are imported. 


When protectionists want more protection or when election tin: 
comes round, they become very solicitous over the condition of the 
“poor, down-trodden laboring man.’’ It is only at these times, how- 
ever, that they bother themselves about the condition of the laborer, 
unless it be when he strikes for better wages, and then they meet him, 
not with outstretched arms of sympathy, but with Pinkerton men and 
Winchester‘rifles. Ofall the false, deceitiul, lying shams that were ever 
palmed off on a credulous people this has the least sense and the least 
reason at the back of it, and the man who makes the statement that a 
high protective tariff is beneficial to the laboring man is entitled to the 
belt over the home-market liar. Toshow thatthe present tariff was not 
made for the benefit of the laborer and that the increased duties pro 
posed in this bill are not tor his benefit, I quote the following table: 


Table compiled from the Tenth Census by Mr. Seaton, Superintendent, show- 
ing value of various manufactured products, per cent. of labor-cost, va'c 
of duty existing and proposed. 
















, | Percent-| Pro- 
: Value of | Presen 
Industries, product, | Labor. amp of whe t posed 
| 

ES | $31,792,802 | $6,835, 218 21.5 46.31 | 60, 88 
Cotton goods........ «| 210,950,383 | 45, 614, 419 21.6 35. 64 | 38, 00 
Bolts, nuts, ete ... «| 10,073,330 | 1,98 , 300 19.7 32.00 | 30.00 
Nails and spikes..... | 5,629,240 | 1,255,171 22.3 52.00 41.00 
Iron pipe, wrought........ 13,292,162 | 1,788,258 13.5 74.00 62 00 
Oil, Castor.........00..... 653, 900 44,714 6.8 220. 00 125.00 
Oil, linseed......... : 15, 393, 812 681, 677 4.4 44.00 53.00 
Screws (smallest) . 2, 184, 532 46, 342 20.9 72.00 84.00 
Woo! hats (cheap). 8,516,569 | 1,893,215 22.2 68.00 111.00 
Wovlen guods....... ..| 160,606,721 | 25, 836, 392 16.1 71.00 90. 00 
Worsted goods ............... 33,549,942 | 5,683,027 16.9 67.00 +103. 00 


*Clothing made 50 per cent. +tSome worsteds increased tw 130. 


There is no tariff on laborers. We have absolute free-trade in labor. 
The thing that the manufacturer has to buy and the one thing that the 
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jahoring man has to sell, namely, labor, is on the free-list. The mann- | 


qcturer wants protection for himself, and little is he concerned about | 

otection to labor. 
Hon. William D. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, in the House of Repre- 

sentatives, When reminded that there was no tariff on labor, said: 


Yes, men are on the free-list. They cost us not even freight. * * * We 
nromote free trade in men, and it is the only f.ee trade [am prepared to pro- 
pr 


mote. 


Mr. Charles S. Hill, statistician of the State Department, is a pro- | 
nounced protectionist. In his argument before the tariff commission 


he says that our manufacturing product in 1882 was $8,000,000,000, | © 


made by 5,250,000 hands, and that for the same time the product of | 
5 | 


England was $4,000,000,000, made by 5,140,200 hands. In submit- | 
ting this statement he says: 


Here is the positive proof that American mechanics in the aggregate accom- | 
plish exactly double the result of the same number of British mechanics. 


The American employer does not pay high wages for the work he | 
gets done, but, on the contrary, gets his labor cheaper than does any | 
one else in the world. 

In 1578 our then protectionist Administration had its consuls report 
as to the condition of labor in the several toreign countries to which | 
they were accredited. In 1878 Hon. WILLIAM M, EVARTs, then Sec- 
retary of State, now (protectionjst) Senator for New York, summarized 
those relating to European countries in his report on the State of Labor 
in Europe, May 17, 1878, at pages 36, 37, and 38, of which he says: 


The average American workman performs from one and one-half to twice as 
much work in a given time as the average European workman. This is so im- 
portant a point in connection with our ability to compete with the cheap-labor 
manufactarers of Europe, and it seems at first thought so strange, that I will 
trouble you with somewhat lengthy quotations from the reports in support | 
thereof: 

DexMarKk.—Another evil is the diminished worth of wages, the descending | 
quantity and quality of work now obtained by employers for wages higher than 
those paid ten years ago.— From the report of the consul at Copenhagen. 

France.—At his work the French laborer or mechanic lacks the energy of 
the American of the same cla-s, and the amount of work executed by him is 
much Jess in the same number of hours. The hours of labor are from eleven 
to twelve, but an average American workman will accomplish as much in nine 
hours.—From the report of the consul at Bordeaux. 

GeRMANY.—I am satistied that an ordinary workingman in the United States 
willdoas much again as will one in this district, in the same time.—From the 
report of the consul at Chemnitz, Saxony. 

An active American workman will do as much work in a given time, at any | 
employment, as two or three German workmen.—From the report of the consul j 
at Leipsie. 

There can be no question that, speaking in general terms, the quality as well 
as the quantity of the work of the German artisans is inferior to that produced 
by the Americans. The workman here is inclined to be sluggish, »nd what he 
accomplishes is relatively small.—From the report «f the consul at Sonneverg. 

For the first time our manufactures are now assuming international propor- | 
tions, Ata time of universal depression we have met those nations which hold 
a monopoly of the world’s markets, met them in their strongholds, and estab- 
lished the fact that American manufactures are second to the manufactures of 
no other nation; and that, with a proper and patriotic understanding between 
acapitalist and laborer, we can command a fair share of the buying world’s 
patronage, and command that patronage with larger profits to the capitalist 
and higher wages to the laborer than can be made or paid in any other country 





One workman in the United States, as will be seen from the foregoing 
extracts, does as much work as two workmen in most of the countries 
of Europe. 

Mr. Sargent, the great hardware manufacturer, notes the general 
result of his observations abroad: 


I found among the manufacturing districts in England that as a general rule, 
although the workmen there get much lower wages than ours when counted by 
the day or week, yet when counted by the piece or by the results of labor, their 
employers pay them hizher wagesthan we pay in America. I found, on inves- 
tizating the cheap labor of Japan, China, and India, thaton account of the very 
stall product per man labor in those Asiatic countries is generally dearer than 
in America, although the common laborer gets in those countries only from |0 
to2)centsa day. Asa manufacturer I would not fear, under free trade, the 


aoe of foreign cheap labor, so long as cheap labor stays where it is, 
foreign. 


All of which only confirms what Mr. Blaine, our high-protectionist 
Secretary ot State, already said in his report on the cotton-goods trade 
of the world, dated Department of State, Washington, June 25, 1831, 
pages 98 and 99: 


Owing to the different arrangements of the English and American tables of 
wages, it is diffieult to give comparative analyses thereof which would show 
ata glance the difference in the wages of the operatives of both countries. 

Phe wages of spinners and weavers in Lancashire and in Massachusetts, ac- 
cording to the foregoing statements, were as follows per week: Spinners, Eng- 
= to $8.40 (master-spinners running as high as $12); American, $7.07 to 

Weavers, English, $3.84 to $8.64, subject. at the date on which these rates were 
given, to a reduction of 10 percent.; American, $4.42 to $8.73. 

averace wages of the empluyés in the Massachusetts mills are as follows, 
according to the official returns: Men, $8 30; women, $5.62; male children $3.11; 
female children, $3.08. According to Consul Shaw's report, the average wages 
< the men employed in the Lancashire mills on the Ist of January, 1880, was 
about $% per week, subject to a reduction of 10 per cent.; women, from $3.40 to 
11.30, subject to a reduction of 10 per cent. 

_ The hours of labor in the Lancashire mills are fifty-six, in the Massachusetts 

Sa, per week. The hours of labor in the mills in the other New England 

al where the are generally less than in Massachusetts, are usually 
aaa to sixty-nine per week. Undoubtedly the inequalities in the wages 
of English and American operatives are more than equalized by the greater 
efficiency of the latter and their longer hours of labor. 
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As tocalico-printing we have similar testimony. 
(tariff relormer) says 


Mr. David A. Wells 


In Lowell, Mass., printers get as much as $4.50 per day In Germany wages 

in similar establishments are not more than one-third as much 
Not merely can Lowell manutacturers under suc! rcumstances compete with 
the Germans, but it is admitted by the owners the most extensive print-works 
|} in Germany that it is now useless to attempt to compete in the sale of these 
goods with the American manutacturers in n ral markets. Such an appar- 


| ently incredible result comes about thus: In Lowelllene printer, paid $4.50 per 


day, with a helper at $1.50 perday, can tu out 20,000 yards per day, printed with 


three or four colors, or 12,50 yards printed with fromeight totwelvecolors, No 
such results are attainable in Germany; and in view of the daily production of 
chan immense product itisa matter of nomarket account whether the wages 


paid for tending the printing machinery are $% or $ per day, or three-one-hun- 
dredths or two-one-hundredths of a cent per yard if apportioned to the product. 


And Mr. Robert P. Porter, formerly secretary of the National Protect- 


| ive League, the high-tariff editor of the Press, and Harrison’s Superin- 


tendent of the Census, wrote thus in an article in The Galaxy, Decem- 
ber, 1877: 
The mistaken system of imports has done much to limit the field for our pro- 


duction, The Government, in attempting to protect Americ n industries, has 
introduced into our tariff laws many features that oppress our manufactories, 


| close important markeis, and thereby diminish the heathy demand for labor 


It is not necessary to call attention to the prostration of the wvolen mills. 
What has all the Government nursing done forthem? Mr. Mitchell, the Brit- 
ish judge at Philadelphia in the class of ** wool and silk fabrics,’ in his recent 
report, says: “The hours of labor in America are sixty-six p r week, against 
fifty-six and a half in England, and the wages average 25 per cent. more than in 
this country. But the cost of living in Americais conxiderably higher, and I 
do not think the operatives are in any better position at present than with us.’’ 


And yet for years the mistaken cry has gone up that American op- 
eratives wanted protection against the pauper workmen of the Old 
World! 

In boots and shoes the comparative cheapness of American labor is 
even moresurprising. Mr. Howard Newhall, writing in Harper’s Maga 
zine in 1885, takes the history oi the hide trom the cow and follows it 


through all its mutations into the finest products of manufacture, 
This is not an article on wages, but it contains a paragraph on wages. 


He says: 


American ladies’ shoes, wholesaling at $1.50 per pair, cost for labor of making 
25 cents, English ladies’ shoes, wholesaling at $1.50 per pair, cost for labor of 
making 31cents. American men’s shoes, wholesaling at $2.60 per pair, cost for 
labor of making 33 cents. English men’s shoes, wholesalin 


at $2.00 per pair, 
cost for labor of making 50 cents, 


ig 3- 


While, from the high-tariff Press of October 22, 1888, we quot 


The report of Consul Schoenhof, at Tunstall, giving the comparative cost of 
making steel rails in Pennsylvania and England, has just been made public. 

The employés in American steel mills average $14.05 per week, which is fully 
two-thirds higher than the average earned by Englishmen employed in the 
same ciass of work. A compari-on of the output of one mill in each country is 
then given. It is found thatin Eastern Penusvivania the total output is 4,500 
tons per week, that the number of men employed ts 1,048, and the output aver- 
ages 4.3tons perman. The average day wages in America is $2.17}, the cost of 
labor per ton of all employed in the American mill being $3.04 

In the English mill the average output is 1,500 tons; the total number of men 
employed is 600, making the average output per man 2.5; the average per day 
is $1.33. The cost of labor per ton toall employed in the steel-mill averages 
from $2.80 to $3.08. 


’ 


In weaving of ingrain carpets Mr. Schoenhof reports : 


Number of yards turned out by one weaver on power-looms 


Bee AMROTIOR .<ccossccccccccccccsccocsce ies scncnses ‘ ; ‘ 189 to 240 yards 

Bi TIT cnn unssccncnccescnsnectusensensapecesce : . 72 to 120 yards 
Rates paid per yard: 

Tt III: .ccmnitiasmantntitdesstsnssenvenpess aenene aiisiassaiiciamaiinentiaiimeads 4to 5) cents 

In Engiand (power-loom) ..........cccceeeeeeeee hadnaeonediia . 4} cents 


In England (hand-loom)...... .. ppienenes ; oie smcaiadiie . 10 cents 
And Mr. Herwig, the well known labor organizer, of Philadelphia, 
adds: 


The actual earnings of carpet-weavers in this country do not exceed the earn 
ings of carpet-weavers in England. Besides that, the labor cost is not over 8 
cents a yard here, while, taking everything like a fair estimate, the cost in 
England is 15 centsa yard. The estimate is easily arrived at and figures out 
exactly 15 per cent—that is, 8 cents on acarpet selling at XO centsaayard Many 
carpets, of course, sell above that without having incurred extra cost, while 
many sell below that at wholesale. [am prepared to give my detailed figures. 


In hardware, Mr. J. B. Sargent, of New Haven, Conn., one of the 
largest manufacturers of hardware in the world and the largest single 
employer of labor in his own State, says: 


I have found by personal investigation among the manufacturing districts of 
England and on the continent of Europe that although the workmen there get 
much lower wages than ours when counted by the day or week, yet when 
counted by the piece or by the results of labor their employers pay them higher 
wages than we pay in America 

The development of his business forced this conclusion upon him. Hefound 
that, in spite of a tariff whose protective features barred the entrance of the 
bulk of his goods into foreign markets. the finer grades of his wares found fre- 
quent outlet abroad. This was conspicuously the case with g oda requiring 
the least raw materia! and the greatest amount of labor. The only deduction 
he could draw from this drift of trade was that raw material was higher here 
than abroad and that labor was cheaper. 

He madea trip to Europe in [873 to investigate this matter. With a business 
man’s directness of method, he went right among the manufacturers and the 
workingmen for his facts. Inthat search he dixcovered why his fine goods en- 
tered foreign markets, It was because he could offer them cheaper; they cost 
bim less, 
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In trying to introduce American goods to foreign markets the rule I have laid 
down was found to hold good: Inarticles requiring a large amount of labor and 
a comparatively small amount of raw material we can hold our own with any 
foreigners; where the raw material is largein proporticn to the labor, the En- 
glishman is on top 

Mr. Sargent took up achain-bolt. The body of the bolt is nicely finished. 
It passes through four hands before it is done and the labor on the product is 
88 cents per gross. He said that German labor on such a bolt would certainly 
cost 88 cents per dozen Oue man was engaged in turning brass knobs which 
came to him from the casting to be polished. Hehad a neat machineand knew 
how to handle it, and he could turn seven knobs a minute. A German who 


could turn seven an hour in the old country would be doing good work. 


As to agricultural implements, we quote again from the New York 
Press, of October 3, 1888: 


On the other hand,as a rule, the manufacturers of agricultural implements in 
the United States are able to get very satisfactory prices for their goods abroad, 
and generally in excess of prices received in our home market, and in most 
cases they get cash before the goods leave New York City, while in this country 
reapers are usually sold on one, two, and in some instances three years’ time. 
The reason why American manufacturers are enabled to get higher prices for 
their goods over those manufactured abroad is because of the superiority of our 
implements. The free-trader is slow to admit this, but nevertheless it is true. 

We pay twice as much for labor in this country as is paid abroad; therefore we 
get twice as good results from that labor. Labor which receives poor pay 
brings poor results 


The Press says, that ‘‘ the free-trader is slow to admit this, but never- 
theless it is true.’’ If true, what does it demonstrate? Does it not 
prove that the American workmen who turn out the superior imple- 
ments should have the benefit of the protection, and not the manu- 
facturer? If it is true that American manufacturers are enabled to 
get higher prices for their goods over those manufactured abroad on 
account of the superiority of the American implements, is the Ameri- 
can manufacturer in any danger from foreign competition, and could 
he not sell American manutactured implements to American consumers 
as cheap as he sells to export trade? 

As to yarn-dyeing, Mr. F’. A. Herwig, in an interview published by 
the New York Herald, says: 


You see that man [pointing to a man on the opposite side of the room]. He 
isa dyer. He is a victim of skill and ingenuity, according to some of our 
statisticians. In Belgium it will take thirty-two hands to turn off 1,300 pounds 
ofdyed yarn in a day. There they get 50 cents a day each, or $16 for 1,300 
pounds, Here two men, working what is called a ‘kettle’ together, turn off 
from 1,000 to 1,200 pounds of yarna day. Here they receive $2 aday each 
though in some few places, such as the Dobson dye-house, the pay is not quite 
so high—$7.50 to $8.50a week). You will remark that for $4 the employer here 
gets almost as much work done as would cost $16 across the water. Or put it 
this way: Inthe United States it costs at the rate of 40 cents per 100 pounds: in 
Belgium, $1.25 per 100 pounds. 


And so through the entire list, proof as positive as Holy Writ, to one 
who wants to know the truth, it could be added that in the manufacture 
of every conceivable article that is made in this country the labor-cost 
of producing thearticle ischeaper than in any other country in the world. 
The truth is that protection has nothing to do with the price of labor. 
The price of labor is controlled by the law of supply and demand; and the 
laborers of America compete with the free labor of the world. While 
they may earn more wages in a day than the foreign laborers do, in 
point of cost of production their labor is the cheaper. They are com- 
pelled to earn more than the foreign laborer because their cost of living 
is greater. The laborer, like the farmer when he sells his products, 
must compete with the world; but when both the farmer and the la- 
borer buy their necessaries they must buyin a protected market at pro- 
tection prices. 

To convince any one who is laboring under the delusion that high- 
tariff increases the wages of American laborers, I invite them to Eu- 
rope—to the older countries—and ask them to examine the seale of 
prices there. In England, which is a free-trade country, or rather a 
revenue-tariff country, we find that higher wages are paid than in the 
countries of Europe where the protective system prevails; and wages 
in England have advanced 50 per cent. since protection was abandoned 
and free trade has been adopted in its stead. 

The following table of wages paid weekly in the different European 
countries is to be found on page 2388, volume 2, of the report of the 
United States Tariff Commission: 


Germany,| France, | Belgium, | England, 


Occupati 8 : 
sagen protection. protection.| free trade. | free trade. 
j | 
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that the mere cost of manufacturing was not greater in the United 
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As early as in 1828 the opinion was expressed by many manufacturers 
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States than in England; that the American manufacturer , 
duce at as low prices as the English if he could obtain his 


low prices as his foreign competitor. 


Mr. Shepherd, of Northampton, the manufacturer of wi 


at that time, said: 


The difference in price of cloths in the United States and in En 


the difference in the price of wool, as in my opinion we can ma: 


cheap as they (the English) can. 


In the same connection another manulacturer says: 


The woolen manufacture is not necessarily established in this co 
I know no reason why wecan not manufacture as well and as 
can in England, except the difference in the price of labor, for wh 
opinion, we are fully compensated by other advantages. Our dift 


not the cost of manufacturing, but the 


reat fluctuations in the hu: 


caused by the excessive and irregular oreign importations. The | 
we pay for labor are, in my opinion, beneficial to American manufa 
for those wages we get a much better selection of hands and thos: 
willing to perform a much greater amount of labor ina given time. 1 
ican manufacturer also uses a larger share of labor-saving machir 


English. 


We produce less than half the amount of wool we annual! 


in the United States. 


domestic wools. 


FREE WOOL, 





the latter declines. 


he might still produce a ch 
of his raw material was tax 


will not be without interest. 
than Senater ALLISON: 


great body of the 
the effect of whi 


to abandon business or 


other countries. 


Cents, | 
53 


45 
59 
54 


44 


Even if a tariff gives the wool-growe: 
price than he would receive without it it is a bad law that giv 
benefits at the expense of the many. 
the view of accomplishing the greatest good for the greatest : 
It may be doubted whether a high tarjff brings better pric« 

The weight of evide 
the following article from the New York Evening Post in re; 
article of the Philadelphia Manufacturer, a protection organ 


All laws should be fra 


is against it, as is s) 


(New York Evening Post.) 


The Philadelphia Manufacturer has been asking the Evening Posi \ 
or less frequency how it is possible that the admission of foreign wo 
duty can cause an advance in the price of domestic wool and at the s 
lessen the price of woolen goods. That free foreign wool bas actua! 
effect to advance the price of domestic wool is shown by the statisti. 
the tarift of 1857, nearly all the fine wools of South America, and the Cx 
Good Hope, and many of those grown in Australia, and all Canad 
were admitted free of duty. This condition lasted till 1862, when very n 
duties (15 per cent.ad valorem) were imposed on wool. The period of | 
duties on wool did not begin till 1867. The prices of domestic woo! du 
five years of practically free wool, beginning with 1857, and the five yea 
the present tariff, ending with 1888, were as follows: 


TARIFF OF 1883. 





So it appears as a matter of fact that free foreign wool may be acco: 
by high prices of domestic wool, while heavily taxed foreign woo! may 
companied by low prices forthe domestic article. No journal that ca 
Manufacturer needs to be told that foreign wools are required for mixin: 
home-grown wools, and that when the former can not be had the dem 


As to the price of woolen goods under the two régimes, we should say | 
acase where the manufacturer has free access to all the raw materia! 
though the price of one moiety of those materials were higher by 25 pe: 
r article than in a case where the other 1 
50 percent. Having answered the Manfact 
conundrum, we beg leave to ask what that paper means by saying in i's 
issue, that of April 16, that the new (McKinley) tariff bill, with its incr 
wool duties, * will thrust the American wool clip once more upward « 
pricesof American wool once more downward?” Isthat what you call | 
your friends, the wool-growers, Delano, Harpster, and Lawrence ? 


Corroborative of this the following from a speech of Senator A! 


No one has stated the case more c 


I will say, with regard to the duty on wool and woolens, that I regard 
as an intentional fraud, but as operating as though it were a fraud, u) 
ple of the United States. I allude to the wool tarit!’, « |s 
has been to materially injure the sheep-husbandry ©! (!)\: 
country. In a single county in the State of lowa, between 1867 and 180). | 
number of sheep was reduced from 22,000 to 18,000 in two years; and what is tr 
of that county is true to a greater or less extent of other countries in |: 
and during this time the price of woo! has been constantly depreciated. 
As the law now is, the tariff upon fine wools of a character not prod 
this country is 100 per cent. upon their cost. The tariff upon woolen. 
same class is only about 50 per cent., so that the finer woolen goods are i! 
andthe coarserfabrics. Before the tariff of 1867, our manufacturers of fii« 
mixed foreign fine wools with our domestic product, and were thus able | 
pete successfully with the foreign manufacturer of similar wools. Bu‘ |: 
prohibited from importing this class of wools, these fine goods can not ! 
produced in this country as cheaply as they can be imported. Conse: 
mills that were formerly engaged in producing these goods have been cow 


ure coarser fabrics. If they could a‘! 


manufacture those fine goods, they would make a market, which we (0 
now have, for our fine wools to be mixed with other fine woolsof a d 
rfrom abroad, This want of a market, as I understand it, is the \ 
why ourfine wools now command solowaprice. Thereis nodemand [v 
at home, and we can not export them in competition with fine wools ¢: 


Dr. E. P. Miller, writeron economic questions, of the protection * | 
lately published a pamphlet entitled Facts About Wool and \W\ 00 
His testimony on this subject is important and is as follows, pas’ 
A significant fact in connection with this subject is this: In 1833 wool uv: 


cents a pound was admitted free of duty; the price of fine wool in Janu 
that year was55 centsa pound, while in January, 1834, it was 70 cents, a ris: 
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, »r pound; the price of coarse wool in January, 1833, was 33 cents a pound; | goods, mainlyof fine cloths. Our capitalist re the most enterprisir 
: ril it was 38 cents; in July, 40; in October, 45; and in January, iS, it was | 5° ne hinis } = os oie 7 ae 
43 cents a pound, showing an advance of 15 cents a pound in one year after put- our machinists the most skillful, and onr la 16 most inteiligent 
nr wool on the free-list. Again,in 1857, when woo! valued at 20 centsa pound And vet of all the world thisis the one « try that does not and 
or less was put upon the free-list, although it fell off a little in 1858, it was2 cents | ean not manufacture fine woolen ¢ f the one country which 
, pound higher in January, 1859, than in January, 1857, ea ee a . ig > wae Bore 
*), 1824, after thirty-five years of free wool, the price of fine wool in J ‘ is the Jargest customer lor the ire nh, and ‘ : nu 
was 68 cents and in April 70 cenisa pound. In May of that yeara tariffof 15 | facturers In short, the positive eviis « sur legislation are 1 that 
and 20 per cent. was ag on wool, but the price instead of going up went | not merely what should be « he I ket for Ameri Y 
down, for fine wool sold in July at 5cents; in October at 60 cents; in January, | .., D tae OF fact that se eae ae et 
a6, at 55 ceuts; and in January, 1827, at 36 cents. Again, in 1842, after ten years ened by the fact that ae pulwwve VALICL f WOUl A 
of nearly free wool, a tariff was placed on low-priced wool,and in January of | uring can not be ad ' ) ‘ ‘ the 1 tu 
that year fine wool was sold at 43 cents and coarse at cents per pound. After | of the very les of ds \ich we n st ext » CO : 
the increase of tariff in 1861, wool, like all other articles, went up in price, owing ™” fee “eh. 3 no 
general inflation of prices resuiting from the large volume of paper ey | ‘ in the wol 5 - i ua a. ctu ana 
sireniated during the war. given to ioreign « 
er the tariff act of March, 1867, the highest in the history of the ti Iti a S$) to 3 af 
the » of woo! declined instead of advancing, for it soldin January, 1s } t it : j t 
“peents; in January, 1867, at 68 cents; in April, at 60; in July, at 55; in O , IS almost Inuinite, ranging | 1 LHC COAISES ee ; 
at 43; and im January, 1568, at 43 cents a peund; in April, at 50; in J ‘ to fabrics that vie with silk eness, elegance ind costliness He 
{ 1 in October, at 48, a decline in one year of 20 eents a pound t follows, as a matter of n ty, that if the manuf ure i yb 2 
. » ‘ ried on under the most favorable conditions—if it is to be diversified 
It may seem strange that the tariff on wool has had the effe: re = : : , 
. : ‘: : “og and prepared to adapt itself promptiy to the successive variations in 
duce the prices on domestic wool, but it seems that such is the fact me : ; 8 
ar : » es me * hg market demand censequent on the frequent changes of fashion, the 
In the consideration of this question it must be borne in mind that no are \ te . al ' : 
: . > aie , 4 a as . | nanuiacturer must have every facility for selecting and ohtaining his 
ope country prodaces all of the different kinds of wools that are needed y material. And con — : ann facturis n 1 
; ¢ » a on W matveral, At onseg ntly eve manutac ing nation mod- 
in the manufacture of all grades of goods. Even if we produced in tl . on excent the U 1 Stat has recogn it he 1} DI 
> 2 . - € ) mes xcept 1 Ubited »lates, bas recognizet nat the | t pro- 
country sufficient quantity of woal tosupply the demand, yet we would | ;.. 4ionit could « like to it neeiel teenth ; 
7. . . , . ‘ =. * r . tectionit couid give ne Uf §S WOOl-growe®#rs and Wooil-manniact el 
have to import foreign wool to mix with the domestic article in manu- | ¢. the only market for the wool-zrower being the wool f 
~~ ; . , | tor, the on! narke wr the wool-grower being the wool-manutfactul 
facturing different grades of cloth used by our people. Free raw wor io manele , eins i sane i 
; * . uc Dp Sperivuy Of t LOTMNE ul ( en upon ti LiLLTer yvouils 
would stimniate manufacturing, which would thereby create a greater | ,. _- tl ; 4 : ‘ . 
‘ o . wo give ne manuiacvurel be if ‘ OppoOrv_unLey i oOvpLain r SUCI 
demand for domestic wool and that demand would create better price , teat ht } ee 
ema : wools as his interes ght h cesirad 
Woolen goods would be made cheaper, the consumption of woolen coo We 4 ‘ a : nin 
e ; 7 : ; e 1n t a iarge amount « ol i-manu or oor 
would be increased, which would increase demands for labor and ther eee ‘ 
_s ; hich s show WOO n 
increase wages. This would be a benefit to all, and, the greatest : , m these cod : +] 
: . - =i then trese f£ is MK Importe could i: 1 Wol ip ! 
ing it could bestow, it would give the poor people of this country ch ! tured by our own peop! They . . ‘ ae 
: ul b lrown people. ley wou ympete no more with home- 
ck ¢ and would drive from the market the worthless shoddy. aa 4} } Se ae ; ' 
- . : . . . rrown wools than they do now, but the American wool manulactur 
The following from Mr. Hazard, of the Peacedale Manufacturing Com- ' ; nattt. off uaes nin’ atial 
Rt : oa Te . lid get the profit of working these wooils which the foreign ! 
pany, explains why a high tariff has failed to give our domestic wool 7 aan wet onl Reteriens weekmen ° 1} ' 
. . » . . 2 i er now re ives ana mericar VOrTKY I youla Db e@ ul 
gher prices. After giving a table with the prices of wool for a num- 4) 1 " ' 
et ey ay = 5 : : = F of the labor. The American manufacturer to compete with the fabri 
f years says: } : *} 
ver ol Years, say’ of other nations, in the endless variety demanded by our times, must 
A simple examination of this table will show that there has been no dé have the power of selecting a portion of his raw mater irom 
conne — oe — of wool and on Seek. ere! ave been high yorld’s sources of supply. The sudden and exceptional demand fo 
prices under low ta 3 an ow prices under high tariffs. he best averag« more or new raw materi must be supplied by importatior > aeelitine 
prices of the whole period, omitting 1871 and 1872, were obtained under almost | \” oF nw ee material must be supplied by impo ion. . writ 
free trade in wool in the four years 1851-1860,inclusive. No other consecutive | 0" politic il ecouomy says: 
four years gives as good an average. Immediately after the passage of the Mad 7 s 
tariff of 1867 there was a marked fail in price. Then there wasa rise for four To-day England, Fra: Ge yi t 
years, culminating in the high prices of the wool famine of 1871 and 1872. Since | tradeof the world in woolen manufactures, They are t 
then there has been an almost continuous fall, with prices considerably below | World that export woolen manufactures ex 5 
the average of the low-tariff period. | wool. In other words,these countries, by admitting woolstree, ha 
The two years 1871 and 1872 were exceptional. The high prices indicated an | mand for their home wools in excess of the lotala ! f all woois req ! 
‘ , : r . lothe ¢t} f } la) 
actual scarcity of wool. The wool clip of the country had fallen to a point | clothe their people; and, after giving their laborers additional employm 
where it could not supply the actual wants, and in the next two years, [S72 and | portmore wool thanthey haveimported. The! ed States, o he ‘ 
1873, we imported very nearly as much foreign wool as we had imported inthe | by putting « high tariffon raw materials, has not merely destroyed our exp. 
previous seven years. | trade, but so throttled our manufactures as to ruin the market for domest pol 
Scarcity was then the cause of the high prices of 1871 and 1872. But ff it is | andgivetothe English, French.and German manufacturers the cream of ourn 
claimed that these prices were the legitimate effect of the tariff, asthe tariff lad | ketsforcloth. Our tariff,therefore.at once deprives our farmers of their ma 
produced the scarcity, let the claim be granted. The tariff was impotent to | ket for wool and gives to English, French, and German opera sth a} 
maintainthem, In 1873 there was a heavy fall, and the course has been down- | ment that naturally belongs to American workmen, 
ward, with few interruptions, ever since. | 
wa tariff of 1867 has, then, most certainly failed to give the wool-grower a Under our present tariff shoddy manufacturing flourishes. | 
1igh price for his wool. We must be careful not to attribute the bad results : ; ¢ 139 , 
wool would make us the center of the world’s wool manufacture and 





which followed the passage of the tariff of 1867 solely to that act. There were 
doubtless other contributing causes. But we were upon very safe ground when, | would therefore make wool in our markets worth more than anywher 
having found that, following the passage of that tariff, sheep were slaughtered, else 

the product of wool decreased, and prices of wool did not rise, we infer from : . ra} _—- . 

these facts that the enactment of the tariff of 1867 failed to foster and encourage | As remarked by Hon. John E. Russell: 










the growth of wool, and failed to insure high prices for wool. It was expressly = 1857 we had s minal duty on wool. and the fortunate « 
dqpignet to encourage the wool-grower, and it had no such effect. the - 2S be oe Le > ieanedians ot of - sep te etree er the t 
he reaso i i . sic i inatiw elaae at wool- | tece ry in every department indus and enter} id 
ason of this failure is not fartoseek. It is perfectly clear tha 18464ed to the further reduction ofthe tariffin 1857. The oi 





growers are dependent on wool-manufacturers for their market. If woolen iiadietetidemend of teettnandn of ten Onaitel 
goods can not be sold at a profit, wool must decline in price until they can be, | “**S#ehUsetts Bere and at #o h ends of the Capitol 






ion wool under 20 cents a pound was made free 






The absence of prusperity among manufacturers is a sure indication of a bad The effect t wool was it liat It went t 
. . ie effec DOI oo! as immediate. we ipana Lt iS RS 
market for wool. The fact of this dependence of wool-growers on wool-manufact- | | * fain aie sal hi ose .  aieeen acleniiiatins eM ts j 
Saal : : asever b s an > manufacturers « issachus ik 
urers can not be too strongly insisted on, and it mustalways be borne in mindin | {'* we = ,o8 : : , 
; Isiand made more money than they ever did in any year th sine 





any intelligent discussion of the subject. It was through the wool-manufact- 





flourished together because their interests were identica 









urers that the tariff of 1°67 injured the wool-growers. The country did not . . noel at : ‘nal 

produce wool enough for its wants. It did not produce the kinds of wool re No vote of mine wo ald ev er be given consciously agains é 

quired for certain fabrics, and suddenly the cost to the manufacturer of all | American farmer, but I would take aie 7 ooo 

imported wools was largely advanced. The mills could not run without these 7 a a yo a — aa * i ee ee ee ae 
rer. f c ym the tax on tv th 3 of his raw ma 





imported wools. Those mills which had used a certain mixture of domestic 
and foreign wools were forced either to buy their domestic woo! for less or ad- | 





buy the other third 
















vance the price of their fabrics. A struggle was thus begun by manufacturers ots — : 
to put down the price of wool and put up the price of goods, and such a strug- | resident Grant stated the true economic view of th 
gic was entirely inconsistent with prosperity. The wool-growers necessarily | his annual message for 1874 in sayin; 
had a bad market, . 
Mr. Hazard’s conclusions are verified by the authority of every accessible ex- [The iatroduction free of duty of sech w ‘ 
pert. Mr. George Willian Bond, of Boston, recognized as the highest author- | plate the manufacture of goods re yf ‘ 
ity on wool in this country, has been relied upon by the Treasury to fix the | therefore would be a benetit to home prod 
rices and grades of wool for the customs service, and has always had the con- | ; 
ence of the protectionists. He affirms, first, that the average prices of woo! | , , ‘ sant 
to the grower have been lower under the high-tariff poliey of 1867 than they | And again, in his message for 1875 
were under the comparatively low tariff whieh had prevailed for ten years pre- | 
viously; and that since the enactment of the tariff of 1867 there has been a | ‘These duties (on raw material t 
marked and general decline in the price of wool; also that ‘‘our fine wools | but act as a protection to foreign ma ‘ ‘ 
have always been higher, other things being equal, when we were able tofreely | in our own and distant ina 
‘mport wools of other countries at a low duty or no duty at all.” There is a persistent pres manufacture or the specific duty beca 
; | it conceals from the people ,0unt of taxes they are compelled to } 
f “ . * SIM { luty aliways G i i te im tavor or th OF 
The useand consumption of wool commences with us all at the cradle | aDIEECEE ns ne cesamer on8.ond thegutaue $8 teapases.e hexvier burden 
and only ends with the grave. | as it goes down from the highest-priced articies to the lowest Chis dine na 
Of all the countries of the world the United States uses the greatest | tion is peculiarly oppressive in woolen goods, which are necessaries | 





Rae J i ‘ al! classes of people. Ino r that this fact may be clearly 
amount of fine woolen goods. This is demonstrated by the fact that of hended,we append a table taken from the First Annual Re; 


late we have imported per annum some $45,000,000 worth of woolen | sioner of Labor (page 251): 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Price per yard of Leeds anne) woolen and mized goods, duties, etc. 





| 


Name. 


West of England broadcloth. 
Fine worsted trousering pecpeoueere anne eouapammenmeperete 9 ent coveccceouncnentes 
Imitation seal-skin (mohair ANd COttON)....c0.0.0.000000-. 

West of England beaver .. ........ ..cccrscsereeenes 

West of England all-wool Moscow 
Fine Worsted COMUNE .. ....cc0eccccerresceeeesseeeeens 
Fine worsted trousering ........6.....cc000cesereees 
Indigo blue Cheviot coating .................. 
Low worsted coating (worstedface, woolen back, cotton warp) 
Low worsted trousering (WOOleEN DACK) ...... 00... .cccceccceeesecceeeesceneeseeresesere 
Ottoman (worsted face, woolen back, cotton warp) .......... 
Matelasse (worsted face, woolen back, cotton warp) ......... 
Mantle cloth (worsted face, woolen back, cotton warp) .... 
Wool, fancy suiting ... 
Cotton-warp cloth .. 
ancy coating 

Fancy Cheviot = 
Wool, fincey suiting .. 
Diag onal Cheviot 
Common blue Che sviot ‘coating. 























OLLON-WATP MOBCOW......00000000000 
Jotton-warp cloth 


( 

Cotton-warp twilled Melton ..........c.csssereceesesseereeres sone 

Cotton-warp Moscow ..........0..+s0.ss0s 

Cotton warp cloth —— 

Fancy overcoating (ce otton warp). 20s sve coccecece ese veel 
Cotten-warp reversible ...............00 sunveipusdeth dooutougsenecsusscensbante ES 
Fancy overegating (cotton warp) 
Cotton-warp coating .. 

Imitation seal-skin ( (calf hair, ‘mixed with wool, cotton warp)... 

OCotton-warp coating . 
Cotton-warp Melton socseeuet 

Cotton-warp serge Melton 

Reversible diagonal (cotton warp) 
Reversible nap (cotton warp 
Cotton warp reversible.. 


This table states the description of the goods, their width in inches, and the 
weight per yard of each kind; the price of the goods atthe factory; the rate 
and the amount of duty per pound and ad valorem, and the total amount of 
duty levied under the compound rate; and also the per cent. which the total 
duty is of the price per yard ai the factory in England. 

This table is well worthy of carefulstudy. The startling inequalities in the 
rate of duty to be paid in this country becomes apparent. The highest-priced 
sroods named in the table is West of England broadcloth, worth $3.60 per yard 
in Leeds, the specific duty being 35 cents per pound and the ad valorem duty 40 


per cent. 

Sugar up to and including No. 16 Dutch standard is put on the free- 
list, and the bill proposes to pay the sugar-growers in this country a 
bounty of 2 cents per pound upon all sugar prodaced until July 1, 1905. 
Last year the grades of sugar now made free yielded to the Govern- 
ment $54,894,181 in revenue,. From now on sugar-growing is to be- 
come an annual charge upon the people. In 1888, the last year for 
which we have complete returns, the sugar product of this country was 
37,585,587,700 pounds; and if there should be no increase in the pro- 
duction under the bounty system, the sum which the people would 
have to pay each year as a bounty to the sugar-growers would be 
$7,520,000, or $113,000,000 up to 1905. 

The object of the bounty isto encourage the production of home grown 
sugar, and it is claimed that in a few years it will result in increasing 
the domestic product equal to supply the whole demands of home con- 
sumption. In addition to the home product we imported and con- 
sumed the last fiscal year 2,700, 421,302 pounds of sugar, not above No. 
16 in color,making an annual consumption of the domestic and imported 
article of 3,076,277,079 pounds. If the system results in our sugar- 
growers producing all the sugar required for home consumption,at the 
present rate we would be compelled to pay the sugar-growers annually 
a beanty of $61,325,426, and as the consumption will no doubt in- 
crease with the increase of population it may likely entail an annual 
charge on the people ot $70,000,000 a year. 

This bill also provides a bounty to those engaged in silk culture. 
Free sugar is a good thing, but I would not stop at any grade if I were 
dealing with it, But what right has the Government to tax the farm- 
ers of Illinois upon all other articles they use to raise revenue to pay a 
bounty to sugar-growers or to those engaged in any other industry ? 

What right has the Government to exercise its paternal care over one 
industry at the expense of another? Why should the farmers of my 
district be taxed to pay a bounty on sugar and silk culture and not have 
included in the Government’s charity wheat, corn, oats, tobacco, wool, 
hay, wine, potatoes, turnips, cabbage, and, in fact, include all the fruits 
of the earth and all the products of the mill, the looms, and the mines, 
and everything that grows in the sunlight of heaven and everything that 
is extracted from thedark cavernsoftheearth? Eachandall these prod- 
ucts and the busy millions toiling to produce them are as much entitled 




















Description. | Duty. 
1 
—— } EEE _ — 2 —_ SL - — — | 
a ep Rate. Amount. | 3 
3 é i Dicneedinahendngrgihiigitannaend 
a s = 8 3 eS 
(3) o 2 a i = 
g 2 € 31 841% 2 33 |% 
212/83 ]8 |o8] 814 sai 
= e © & Ba a = ol ss ir 
PT 2 ies) S aetna teeis it 
e te es £ ia hy < Gia lz 
| | | | 
60 77| $3.60| $0.35 40 | $0.372 | $1.440 | $1.812| 50.3 ‘ 
28 il 1.62 . 35 40|  .241 648 | .89!/ 54.9 
50 31] 4.50 85 40| .678| 1.800] 2.478] 55.0! 
58 | 3.36 . 35 40) .547| 1.344] 1.391) 56.3 | 
58 29| 3.60 35 40 .634 |} 1.440] 2.074] 57.6 
56 2%} 2.88 35 40} .525| 1.152] 1.677] 58.2 
28 12| 1.42 .35 40| .263| 563 831] 53.5 
53 2 2.40 .35 40} .612| .960] 1.572] 65.5 
50 2) .82 .18 33] .270| .287) .557| 63.0 
ey il 43 24 35] .165 168} .383| 69.4 
50 27 . 82 .18 35} .304 os7| .5¥l| 72.0 
50 28 84 .18 33 | .325 204| .609| 72.5 
50 | 24 68 .18 85) 27 | 288) 508 | 74.7 
54 25 94 35 35| .547| .329! .876| 93.2 
50 15 54 35 35| ‘328! :189| si7| 95.7 
54 23 .78 .35 35 503 | .273 776 99.5 
54 25 82 35 35] .547| .2387 834 | 101.7 
54 22 70 35 $5] .481| .245 726 | 102.7 
54 2 76 35 35 B47 |. 266 813 | 107.0 
52 25 7: 35 35] .547| .252 799 | 111.0 
52 35 %6 35 35 766) .336| 1.102] 114.8 
52 25 64 35 35 547| .224 771 | 120.5 
5) 16} 2 35 3 | .361| .147] .508| 121.0 
52 30 7 .35 35| .656| .259| .915| 123.6 
50 13 .82 .35 851 234] .112| .396] 123.7 
50 34 82 . 35 35| .744| .287] 1.031) 125.7] 
50 31 7 .35 35] .678| .290| .937| 126.6| 
50 32 7 35 35] 47 266} .966} 127.0 
50 17 40 .35 35 .372 140 .512] 128.0 | 
50 28 56 . 35 3 | .612| .196| .808| 144.3) 
50 23 .46 .35 85} .503| .161| .664] 144.3 | 
50 13 24 35 85} .284] .084] .368] 153.3 
50 15k, . 26 . 35 35} .339) .O91| .430] 165.4 
50 29 48 35 35 . 634 .168 .802 | 167.1 
50 29 44 .35 35| .634| .154| .788] 179.1 
50 | 80 | | . 35 3 | .656| .157| .813 | 180.7 














| to the aid of the Government they all help to support as are the gi 
of sugar or those who are engaged in the culture of silk, and if this 


should become a law it will not be long until every industry wil! 


asking a Government bounty. To carry this class of legislation | 
legitimate results would destroy selt-reliance and individual enter; 





i 
} 
pits 


and would be fraught with nothing but evil and disaster to the coun- 
try, if not the final dissolution of Government. No government could 


long endure under such a system. 


The following table will show the rate of increased duty on articles in 


common use made necessary to raise the revenue which sugar yi: 
to the Government and to pay bounties to sugar-growers. 


Table showing great increase of duty proposed by the pending bill on av! 


in common use. 


Articles, 





116, Common window-giass, 10 by 15........:0+.s00000 
116. (ommon window-giass, 16 by 24..... 
116. Common window-glass, 24 by 30........ 
116, Common window-glass, above that . 
131, Freestone, granite ...... ....+... : 

131, Freestone, ame, hewn or dressed. 

144, Cotton-ties .. 
147. Tin-plate......... nonghianion poocenutydemmeenepel 
150, Stee ingots, ete., vabove 16 cents. per ‘pound. 

151, Wire-fence rods, BOO. © penccnpraccocoveesoseae - 

169, Pen-knives, ete ......0...0+ 
171. Tabie cutlery ...... 

74, Shotguns....,...... 




















363. Burlaps .............. clidemibicsabibienebedabeteespescctes 
368. Brown and bleached linens ... ave 

369, —-* and pene ne. eunseess 
390. Yarns .. 
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Table showing great increase of duty, ete. —Continued. 


| Present Provosed 




















Articles, duty. dur. | 

' 

| 

Per cent.' Per cent. | 

gol. Worsteds, knit goods, under 30cents......... sessenserene saseee] 73 130 | 

wl, Worsteds, knit goods, 30 to 40 CENtS........ essere | 68 | 147 | 

ql, Worsteds, knit goods, 40 to 60 cents.. 67 | 130 | 

gl. Worsteds, knit goods, 60 to 80 cents.... 68 112} 
91, Worsteds, knit goods, above 80 cents . 71 90 

gy], Worsted SHAWIS ...000.00.s0-ee-eeeeeres | 61 | 93 | 
~j. Belts for presses (printing) .... | 53 | 101 

«. Blankets and flannels and hats......... } 69 | 110 | 
3. Women’s and children’s dress goods 68 103 
DDO ccenceccesncere cnse-cccccccees peueenh.cconne sanaup cncasecncans cobeoncosceones 60 73 
94, Women’s and children’s dress GoOdS................::00 sevesees 85 110 
q5, Clothing, ready-made ................00 epoenuennaee 54 | 84 
6, Cloaks, dolmans, etc ... , 60 $2 
7. Webbings, GOTINgS, CtC ........0...cerecreeseserercnsess Kesejinoanene waster oA 99 


he annual corn crop of Illinois for the year 1889 was produced at a 
joss to the farmers of that State of nearly $10,000,000. The growers 
ot sugar need [ilinois corn as much as the Illinois farmers need their | 
sagar, Whydiscriminate? The Illinois farmers have been playing a 
losing game in raising corn for the good of some one else. Corn-raisiug | 
isan honorable pursuit, but I do not know of any one who wishes to en- | 
gaein it simply for the good of his health. But the protectionist will | 
say, “Oh, we have increased the duty on corn.’’ Yes, you have; and 
you might as well have made the duty $10 a bushel for all the good | 
it willdo. But they say, ‘‘ We will give the farmer a home market.”’ 
Yes, you have fed him on home-market gruel! until he is sickened nigh 
unto death. 

This bounty proposition taxes the resources of all the people to pay 
to individuals a Government bounty. Ido not think it a crime to buy 
a oreign-made article if it suits me. If I can buy it cheaper I deny 
the right of the Government to deny to me that privilege. It is a mis- 
taken idea to suppose that an article, because it is produced in a lor- 
eign country and purchased by an American, is the product of foreign la- 
bor and foreign capital. Whenan American putsthe money that he has 
earned by his own effort and by bis own labor into an article ot foreign 
manufacture the value of the article is then represented by American | 
capital and American labor. If the American can earn the money at 
some other pursuit to buy a given article quicker and easier tian he | 
could produce the article himself, no law should take from him his | 
right to buy the article, which, if produced at all by him, must be pro- 
duced at a loss. 

Insection 8, Article VIII, of the Constitution of the United States will 
be found the only power Congress has to levy‘taxes upon the people. 
It reads as follows: 

The Congres shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, impost«! and 


excises; to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general wel- | 
fare of the United States. 


No other taxes except taxes for public purposes were contemplated 
by the wise framers of this section of our Federal Constitution, and no 
other taxes can be legally and constitutionally laid upon the people. 
This section has received judicial interpretation by both State and Fed- 
eral courts, In an unbroken chain of judicial decisions the doctrine 
has been laid down that all taxation must be for none other than pub- 
lie purposes. I will here quote from some of the leading jurists of the 
United States. Judge Cooley says: 

Constitutionally a tax can have no other basis than the raising of revenue for 
public purposes, and whatever governmental exaction has not this basi is | 
tyrannical and unlawful. A taxon imports, therefore, the purpose of which is 
not to raise revenue, but to discourage and indirectly prohibit some particular 


import for the benefit of some home manufacturer, may well! be questioned as 
being merely colorable, and therefore nog warranted by constitutional princi- 


ples, 
Justice Miller, of the Supreme Court of the United States, laid down 
the doctrine in a judicial opinion as follows: 


| 
| 
Of all powers conferred on the Government that of taxation is most liable to 
abuse. This power can as readily be employed against one class of individuals 
and in favor of another, so as to ruin the one class and give unlimited weaith | 
| 





and prosperity to the other, if there are no implied limitations ot the use for 
which the power may be exercised, To lay with one hand the power of the 
Government on the property of the citizen and with the other bestow it upon 
favored individuals to aid private enterprises and build up private fortunes is 
none the less robbery because it is done under the forms of law and is called 
taxation. This is not legislation, it is adecree under legislative forms. Nor is 


it taxation. Beyond a cavil there can be no lawful taxation which is not laid 
for public purposes, 


The supreme court of the State of Maine, 58 Maine, page 590, said: | 


Taxes are the enforced proportional contribution of each citizen out of his 
—, levied by authority of the State for the support of the government and 
or all public needs. They are the property of the citizen taken from the citi 
“Te, the government, and they are to b2 disposed of by it. 

re is nothing of a public nature any more entitling the manufacturer to 


public gifts than the sailor, the mechanic, the lumberman, or the farmer. Our 
ae based upon equality of rights. All honest employments are 


can not rightfu!ly discriminate among occupations, for 
fo uirrimination in tavor of one branch of industry is a dixerimination adverse 
other branches, is equally to protect all, giving no undue ad- 
or special and exclusive preference to any. 


| ing in the matter of taxation. If municipal corporations may as 
, ’ 


| ive, tyrannical, and unjust burden to the consumer. 


favored individuals. If the citizen is protected in his property by the constitu 


tion against the public, much more is he against private rapacity. 





If it were proposed to pass an act enabling tue inhabitants of the several 
towns by vote to transfer the farins or the hy ora part thereof, from 
the rightful owners to some manutacturer whom the majority might select, the 
monstrousness of such proposed legislation would be transparent. But the 
mode by which property would be taken from one or many and given to an 
other or others can make no difference in the und-rlying principle. It is the 
taking that constitutes the wrong, no matter how taken 

Whether the cow or the ox be taken from the unwilling owner and given to 
a manufacturer, or the gift be of money obtained by a sale made by the col- 
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| lector, or by the payment of the tax to avoid such sale, does not and can not 
| change the principle. In either case the cow or the ox or the value thereof is 
| taken from the owner and is given away by 


others without the owner's con- 
sent. Ifa part of one’s estate may be given away, another and another portion 


may upon the same principle be given away until all is gone. What is this 


but manifest and undixguised spoliation? 

Judge Dickerson uses this language: 

“What claim has manufacturing to such preference over other branches of 
industry, commerce, trade, agriculture,and the mechanic arts These are hon- 
orable and beneficial pursuits, and the constitution of this State will be searched 
in vain to find any powers given tothe Legislature to authorize towns and 
cities to discriminate against these employments and in favor of manufactur 
sess a tax upon 
their citizens by authority of law to encourage one, it may each and all the 
branches of necessary industry. and the question is reduced tothis: Has the Leg- 
islature the constitutional authority to authorize the towns and cities in this 
State to tax their inhabitants forthe purpose of aiding, establishing, or carrying 


on, not only manufacturing properly so called, but also farming, ship-building 
trading, inn-keeping, printing, banking, insurance, and any other branch of 
beneficial industry?” 

When another case came up afterwards, which is reporte1 in 60 Main Al 


len os. Inhabitants of Jay,"’ the chief-justice decided a similar question The 
authorities, under an act of the Legislature, hud attempted to grant aid to a 
manufacturing company orto a saw-mil! that was aboutto beestablisbed. The 
judge said in that case: 

“ Taxation by the very meaning of the term implies the raising of money for 
public uses, and excludes the raising if for private objects and purpuses. ‘I con- 
cede,’ says Black, C. J., in Sharpless vs. Mayor, 21 Pennsylvania, 167, ‘that a law 
authorizing taxation for any other than public purposes is void.’ ‘A tax,’ re 
marks Green, C. J., in Camden vs. Allen, 2 Dutch., 839, ‘is an impost levied by 
authority of Government upon its citizens or subjects for the support of the 
state.’ 

‘No authority or even dictum can be found,’ observes Dillon, C. J., in Han 
son ts. Vernon, 27 Iowa, 28, ‘which asserts that there can be any legitimate tax 
ation when the money to be raised does not go into the public treasury or is not 
destined for the use of the Government or some of the governmental divisions 
of the state.’ 


Coulter, J., in Northera Liberties vs. St. John’s Church, says 


I think the common mind has everywhere taken in the understanding that 
taxes are a public imposition levied by authority of the Government for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the Governmentin all its machinery aud operations ; that 
they are imposed for a public purpose. 

When tariff taxes are laid for public purposes to raise the necessary re 
enue to carry on the affairs of government, no objection can be urged, 
but when the Government levies taxes ‘* tocheck imports,’’ as the gen- 
tleman in charge of the present bill says is the object of this bill, then 
the Government is unlawtually using its taxing power to prevent com- 
petition, to aid private concerns, and to increase the price of commodi 


| ties to the consumer. 


Such tax yields no revenue; it does not go into the Treasury, but 
goes into the pockets of the protected manufacturer, and is an oppress- 
The farmers ot 
this country in memorials to this Congress have demanded ‘the re- 
moval or reduction of taxes on articles of necessity, convenience, and 
comfort to the poor to the limit consistent with equal and exact jus- 
tice to all, and that the burden of taxation be placed on articles of 
luxury, and especially on those articles injurious to health and good 
morals and upon large and excessive incomes.’’ Is this bill an answer 
to their appeal? What benefits are they to receive by reason of this 
increased rate of duty upon ‘‘articles of necessity, convenience, and 
comfort to the poor?’’ 

In my judgment the bill is not even an attempt to meet their just 
and reasonable demands. It seems that it is not the intention of this 
Congress to do the things that the great masses of the people want 
done, but is given over to high taxes, the interests of special classes, 
and the looters of the National Government. When the present Speaker 
in a Democratic House discussed the question of a constitutional quorum 
he was then of the opinion that the ‘‘ constitutional idea of a quorum 
was not the majority of all the members of the Hoase, but a majority 
of the members present and participating in the business of the House.”’ 
‘*It is not,’’ he said, ‘‘the visible presence of members, but their judg 
ment and their votes that the Constitution calls tor.’’ 

Bat, now, when his party is in power, to further the interests of the 
classes and against the masses, he not only violates the Constitution 
according to his former interpretation, but does violence to his own 
conscience, overrules all former speakers, including Hon. James G. 
Blaine, and sets aside the precedents of a hundred years to ‘‘see’’ 2 
quorum ‘‘ to do business’ in the interests of higher taxes and against 
the interests of every farmer that I represent. Under former rules the 
minority of this House would have had some show in resisting the pas- 
sage of this bill of abomination by refraining fromm voting, but under 
the present rule less than a majority of affirmative votes can pass this 


| bill with the aid of the Speaker’s power to ‘*see’’ a constitutional quo- 


rum. The minority are powerless to enact legislation or to prevent 
the enaction and imposition of such a burden upon the people. This 
may be tolerated for a time, but I mistake the temper of the American 


No publie exigency can require private spoliation for the private benefits of | people if they long submit to such tyranny in a free Republic. 
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rity in this House opposes this billasan unjust 
‘ iamou rupon the farmers and the consuming millions of 
i broad land In the 
i the safeguards vinst the evils that are driving to the wall and 
risl cultural and industrial classes of this country. 
the sober sensible judgment of the American pe yple to con- 
.upon the farmers that I represent. 
heretofore been led by their blind prej- 
r partisan feeling and for once go in for the com- 
r the party that favors a reduction of the tariff. 
1en all the braaches of the Federal Government are in the hands 
of the Democratic party then you will have relief from burdensome 
t n and not before. All legislation should be general, should 
' cact justice for all and especial privileges 
irdens levied upon one class for the benefit of another are 


rican and unpatriotic and revolting to all ideas of fairness and 





} ; ’ ; , : ‘ 
ut a Inj} ust 


swho have 


m good and vote f 


h for its hasis « und ¢ 


for none Br 


un-Ame 


some other section of the country is a wrong that is only equaled by 
robbery and theft. 
the people. It has no money to bestow upon favorites except what it 
takes from the people by taxation. Its constitutional taxing power 
should be limited to the requirements and necessities of an economic- 
ally administered Government. 

iple that can not be too often repeated. 


i isis an Oo 


always be ke 


It should 


a print 


in the general administration of the Government. The Republicad 


gress to impose taxes for other than public purposes. What right has 


ty? What right have we to be taxed for the benefit of those who 
ngaged in the silk culture? If this Government is to be a great 
parent, dealing out its charity and its munificence to al] its people, 
W not give to Illinois farmers a bounty to grow wheat and corn? 
With the Republican party are arrayed all the organizations and com- 
binations of capital and power that seek wealth by legislation through 

the agency of this party. 
1¢ Democratic party stands as the only bulwark 


boun 


against the en- 


is the party that claims that all taxation of the people by their Repre- 
entatives, in whatever form imposed, must be for public purposes. It 
the only constitutional party that ever lived in the history of this 

it, and it will survive to be the great mediator of the people 
found fighting against the encroachment of the classes as 
long as the Repnblic stands and as long as we have a free Government. 
These are the questions that divide the two great political parties of 
to-~lay. 





} 11 } 
and Willi De 


ment of government among men. 

lhe people that I represent are agricultural people. They are not 
engaged in manufacturing industries, and therefore are not the bene- 
ficiaries of a protective system that builds up great fortunes for a few 
and impoverishes the many; a system that has created millionaires and 
inflicted on our country innumerable tramps and paupers. No sec- 
tion of the country feels this any more than the district that I repre- 
sent; no people have more proof, in the way of cut-throat mortgages 
spread upon their farms, of the evil effects of constantly paying tribute 
to those who are protected by buying their necessaries in the protected 
home market and selling their products in the free markets of the 
world. We have had this system for nearly thirty years. The promise 
has always been that the home market would afford a ready sale for the 
products of the American farm. 

llow well it has accomplished the result the annual exports of our 
surplus products will tell. Stagnation and oppression in business have 
followed this system; farm lands have depreciated in every State in the 
Union. The attempt may be made by political adventurers to side- 
track the issues of tariff reform, but he who attempts it is an enemy to 
the farmer and all classes of industrial people and strike a serious 
blow at their welfare and prosperity. No compromise must or will be 
made in this fight. Let the friends of freedom stand as one solid body 
and present a solid front in opposition to a longer continuation to so 
ruinous and burdensome a system of government. The home market 
has failed to find a sale for the products of American farms, and by our 
narrow-sighted policy we are being driven from the foreign markets. 

What relief is offered by the friends of this measure to our farmers 
for the loss of their market? The bill proposes to increase the duty apon 
agricultural products to protect them from ruinous (?) foreign com- 
petition. The duty on corn is to be increased 15 cents a bushel; corn- 
ineal, 20 cents a bushel; oats, 15 cents per bushel; rye, 10 cents per 
bushel; wheat, 25 cents per bushel; wheat flour, 25 per cent. ad valo- 
rem; apples, green or ripe, 25 cents per bushel; apples, dried, 2 cents 
per pound; bacon and hams, 5 cents per pound; beef, mutton, and pork, 
2 cents per pound; lard, 2 cents per pound; tallow, 1 cent per pound, 
and potatoes, 25 cents per bushel. We produce a great surplus of all 
these products which we send abroad and sell in the free markets of 
the world in competition with similar products of all the other coun- 
tries of the earth, 

The duty of $10 a bushel would not add to the price. In my own 
village last fafl potatoes in the local market went begging at 15 cents 


The Government is but a mere agent or trustee for 
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principles of the Democratic party will be | 


| the people of my country. 


eee 


per bushel and are selling to-day in the same market, aft 
through the winter and being sorted and culled, for 25; a 
What country will import potatoes that compete with the { : 


my district? What country will import wheat, corn, and 
pete with the farmers of Illinois? ‘These are the st 


During the last fiscal vear , 


i 
} 


69,592,929 bushels of corn and imported only 2,388 bu 


justice. To tax the farmers that I represent for the mill-owners of | 


s: . | 
pt in view in matters of expenditure ol public money and 


ported 312,186 bar: 
corn-meal. 

Our exports of wheat amounted to 46,414,129 bushel 
ports amounted to 1,946 bushels. Of oats we exported 624,: 
we imported 22,324 bushels; rye, exports 287,252 bush« 
bushels; wheat flour, exports 9,374,803 barrels, imports | 
apples (green or ripe), exports 942,406, imports none; ap; 
ex ports 22,101,579 pounds, imports none; bacon and hams, ¢ 
224,646 pounds, imports 272,130 pounds; beef, mutton, a: 
ports 286,991,121 pownds, imports 215,575 pounds; lard, e» 
242,990 pounds, imports 1,073 pounds; tallow, exports7,784, 4 
imports 34,931 pounds. 

The average price of the wheat that was imported into t 
was $2.05 a bushel; the average price of the 16 bushels of 1 
was $1.50 per bushel, while the average price in the East 
was 40 cents fora bushel of wheat and 57 cents per bu 
These importations were evidently for seeding purposes. | 
tense of protecting the farmer by increasing the duty on a; 


ls of corn-meal and we imported :‘ 


| products, this bill simply adds more burdens to his already | 
party unmindful of this principle asserts the right and power of Con- | 


by taxing still higher the few bushels of seed he may want 


| the quality of his crop; and, to please the growers of garden 
Congress to tax the farmers of Llinois to pay the growers of sugar a | 


table seeds—a growing inonopoly—and to enable them to 
more *‘ fat’’ to the campaign fund, they increase the duty 
seeds which every farmer and track-gardener is compell 
which will add to their burdens over $18,000. This is m 
the duty received by the Government on hogs, corn, meal, wh 
snd oats, which are the staple articles of the tarmers of Illin 
Ralph Beaumont, chairman of the Knights of Labor legisla 
mittee, in an open letter to the chairman of the Committe: 


| and Means in regard to the bill under consideration, says: 
croachments of these combinations upon the rights of the people. It | 


The questions at issue are as old in principle as the establish- | 


| annual product than any other. The census reports and those of the a 


These overburdened tillers of the soil are in no mood to be trifled w 
are desperate, bordering upon madness. 

You, as the leader of your party in the House, are on the point 
a measure through the House known as a tariff bill, which, you sa) 
tect the tillers from ruinous competition from abroad. Let meagain \ 
that since the last campaign, which was fought ont upon that issue, 
tillers have come to the conclusion that during that campaign they \ 
ing under a delusion; and they have come to a further conclusion t 
from eompetition from abroad that they are suffering, but on the 
from legal discriminations against them in the interest of corporat: 
just such unfair legislation as in contained in this bill. 


These are prophetic words, well and bravely spoken. 

And again, Mr. Gerard C. Brown, a representative farme: 
County, Pennsylvania, who addressed the Committee on \\ 
Means, tells the story of the farmers’ so-called protection so tr: 
that I quote from his statement at length. He shows that th 
of the’ Eastern States, right at the doors of the home market, ar 
better condition than the farmers of the West. I commend th 
ment to the home-market farmers of Illinois, who carried tor 
the last campaign and bellowed themselves hoarse for more pro! 
to their potatoes and other agricultural crops. He says: 

STATEMENT OF GERARD C. BROWN. 

Mr. Gerard C, Brown, of York County, Pennsylvania, next addr: 
committee. He said: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I appear here to s 
words as to the present condition of agriculture iu Pennsylvania, on: 


great agricnitural States. Agriculture is greater thanany one of all he: g 
interesis. It represents more capital, employs more labor, and yields a ; t 


ural departments of the State and nation substantiate this, and it w: 
have been worth mentioning were it pot that the greatest activity of tl 
resenting and managing other intereSts have caused the agricultural to 
what overshadowed. 

But its present state is very unsatisfactory. The farms of Pennsylvan 
largely depreciated in value in recent years. and this downward : 
still continues. lam safe in saying that no singlestaple crop is now pr 
ata profit. It is no wonder, then, that the census of 1880 showed a los: 
$68,000,000 in the value of these farms when it also indicated an annu 
$54,000,000 in the value of the product of those farms. What this dep: 
may now amount to I can not inform you; there are no available data t we 
see its evidences on every hand. Fora farm, especially one of any s 
difficult in many sections to find a purchaser. Land so located that i $8 
speculative value for building purposes will sell fora goed round | 
this is not based on its productive capacity for farm purposes. This 
ation amounts to as much as ) per cent.; certainly so in the case o! | 
and most productive farms in the best farming districts of the State. 

I live in York County, about equal distances from York and Columbia. * 
miles from either, 38 miles from Harrisburg, 50 from Baltimore, less tha: 
Philadelphia, somewhat further from New York or Washington, not ‘1° i 
the great emporiums of the country, andsurrounded by some of its great ; 
facturing centers,a location which should afford goed home market: 
can,and yet our wheat has averaged below $1 per bushel for some years Ww 
cost of production. It isnow, I believe, 74 to 76 cents ; corn about 36 to 40 con's 

Fattening cattle,once a very profitable venture, has declined wond«! 

It is rare for feeders to get market price for corn fed to fatten stock. 

Tobacco-raising no longer pape, he risk and outlay of so expensiv< P 
being considered. 7 

Dairying, to which many turned for refuge, even when, as is the cas if 
neighborheod, it is conducted under the best known system, with the mos! “P 
proved machinery and appliances, is not remunerative; creamery stock \s ‘\° 
often dead stock. ‘ 

Our people are noted for their industry and perseverance; they are 6° 
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i their skill in the management of their land is proverbial; they are | and st 
. skke and prompt to adopt improved methods of >j t t} st | ; 
. sand machinery available; they ] 1s j 
York County ranks se l amoug th t es of the « 1 ’ e bes 
yf phosphs l tot rops, a 0.000 wortha 4 ‘ ; 
re than dout aun | prod yn of farm qu i 
They are temper > and frugal,and asa, ad saved j 
ler esums of money » acdditi to th } dings: thati the | alu . 
and before t s had ! his has enal ls ) “ be obs« 
nt time Thes irks apply to the farmers of all s is | the State, as ‘ 
oe, to a gre: e ut ito 
endants of the Wert n t Scotch, Irish 1 Quak« 7 t ee populat < 
irtues of their ancestors ettled t ‘ I ' : 
t and flourishing State out of the v l ess With a ex i i 
nt climate, and natural advantages s« nd to1 t 
‘ sperity. } f : a 
, class, they are ppin vwkward; are losin l ‘ | ‘ i 
retrogression is more apparent in the old c j i : 
,ithier farming districts, where is the greater + fle | The 
w more properties sold under t 1ammer in York Count : epo u“ 
In Berks County more sheriff's sales « irms th ‘ W, or S200 1 
t ous years Was not on account of any failure of crops, w t 
the averag \ y 
r property is not similarly affected. We find t ns and x we sa} clos 
r growing; in « the growth is in some instances marvelou | at 
" y stores of ten or a dozen years ago have so flourished that now i I knew ( 
are two or three-story building in the place of the shabby little grocery. | E j alo w 
4 prosperity is indicated which does not characterize the farms in the nei; : 
h represent a much larger investment. It is only a quest of i 
yever, when the impoverished condition of the farmer will react o1 ‘ way mu 
’ Nor does the evident determination of the population to towns ve tl aterial 
irelief. The prices of our cereals continue to be made in Liv ‘ put to « 
their value fluctuates from day to day per advices by the cable tition bh 
The highest prices paid for o1 weeves, those of course are the choicest ‘ 
portation. As to poultry or butter or eggs, we ship the to PI 
5 New York, or Baltimore, because prices range higher tha 1 oO ow 
i ome markets. For instance, turkeys will! bring 16 « f ‘ e ta ‘ 
it only 10 in York, and yet in New York they are sold in t ‘ : 
¥e from all parts of the country, even from the boundiess West aoes nots 
ery butter, no better can be made, has not averaged over 20« < { : gricuitu was : 
local markets it is often 15 or below. 
uct is prices are too low to yield a living profit while taxes 1 
ed and the expenses of living are disproportioned to the . ‘ ‘ 1 
rotective system has not.,at least in the case of those farmers located 
great protected industries, resulted in th t I sed the 
tha an ample and sufficient home market 
nh » the loss of profit ym the rpr »duvts follows l by the loss of value } , 
which unless checked must result in the loss of the farms thems« 7 : 
Pennsylvania farmers are not alone ‘“‘confronted with this condit 
New iiand the “ dry-rot”’ is still worse. Lacking some of the adva 3 ce . . 
which enabled us to still hold out they sooner went to the wall , we 
I quote from @ recent report There are 887 deserted farms ir ew Ha A gr 
shire with buildings on them in a fair state of repair or that might eas j we - 
made fit for occupancy. This information has been received inr toa a 
cial circular of the State commissioner of emigration making liry « } es i 
selectmen of 160 towns. These deserted farms are in easy reach of tl | he at ' 
factories of New England. They have a home market with its attractions i | ; ae 
are asample of the way the home market enriches tlye husbandman.’ 2 en ae 
Further, as to New Haimpshire I cite another authority: ‘Perhaps no } ' ee ce betyapes : 
swer to the stock argument of the protectionists that the farmer gains: ~~ ; ‘3 ROL 
from the local market made by manufacturing villages and towns than he leses Erma : 
in the increased cost of the goods he buys can be found thana statement of the mo ane pal 
condition of some of the towns near these manufacturing cities on the Merr pect 22 ur es : 
River, The Merrimac turns more spindles than any other river in the world, 7 7 ae ; 
h 


+e Within a few miles of each other, around the great bend of the river from sout 
Les toeast, are the cities of Nashua, Lowell, Lawrence, and Haverhill. Inthe farm- 
ing towns of Windham, Pelham, and Hudson, N. H., situated within the bend 
lso within easy access of all four of the above-named cities, we ought to find 

















cs rous ‘ protected’ farming. Sas nit ae, afte eae : 
“On one main road from Lowell to Windham, 12 miles, I count six deserted | ae ~34 a1 agg 
sets of farm buildings, besides several which have already gone to ruin. Fields | ~ ; ; : 
and pastures are growing up to wood; houses in whicli, a generation ago, sturdy | ™ rl my b 1 le 
: manhood and womanhood flourished are gone to utter ruin; in many schoo! | , sa Bt es Se 
districts there are not sufficient children to have a school. The whole appear- | ““C'O"™ Yous _ 
ance is one of poverty and decay; to ride along our country roads is extremely | Che gt c! 1 we I 
depressing. In no part of New England with which I am acquainted is the de- | If our farmers v l ston to t ‘ 
. cay of the farming interests so obvious and so complete as here by the ma: | F aac ‘ 4 S : 
: facturing cities. | populat woud na now P ab 
instead of the homogeneous population of thrifty, intelligent, self-respecting | and furnish :< r I t i 
farmers and mechanics that oceupied this section fifty years ago, we now have, | {9)] y of this } Ww Dre 
in our cities, a few fine streets of residences for the capitalists and employers D ee 
and in our ‘Freneh Acre,’ ‘Irish Acre,’ corporation boarding and tencment Col, Dor J = ov ' 
houses, and in our country a desert, for it is already nearly that. | « l om ¥ hie 
“ Possibly this may be ‘ progress,’ and a modern, improved kind of progress 
one that has not been brought about by rude, natural causes, but one that re- P ' 
sults from the incomparable wisdom of our legislators, who are so kindly tax- 1 ; se . : 
a ing us into wealth. Our farming interests would have suffered enough from Ho , : ~e : : 
— the inevitable competition with more favored sections; but the ruin has been ‘ at Saal 
we precipitated by the tremendous burden of taxation that the farmer has borne. | ; 
. tis nosmall thing when a nation renders impossible the existence of « class . 
. that has been the source of so much energy, taleni, and character as have the Way back in. 1848 the writer of this was nto @ 
; New England farmers.” widely used, but w his lud oo , . 
., \ ile as to Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New York wedo not have asim- | course, a const o atti arine 
ilar oficial record, it will be noticed by the traveler that deserted farms arer w take from the ee ASS I 
unknown, and it isa fact that hundreds of farms can be purchased in those | ers, merchants, me ! other t nir ‘ 
States for less than the cost of buildings, making the land practically free of cost | professional peop'e, ey are t protected, nor a 
to buyers, | or indirectly on m 
. In New Jersey, Judge Forsyter, of Pemberton, says: “The farmers are not Come down strictly to the pe L i a 
prosperous; although they are all depending on a home market they are all | Now select five leading States from the N paper t 
going behind hand.” . ? surplus. It will be found that for the ecté to « that sur} 
low . Mr. Edmund Cook testified at a late meeting of the State board of agriculture | ssualadididins Wendeed wacuete of cx ms, ten bi 
, d The farms of Burlington County if put on the market to-day would not bring | masticate three hundred ‘ as os Sewer ¢ 
© cost of bui'dings and improvements, to say nothing of the land tle, chew a hogshead of tolva BO! WOOISR QNS CONOR EO 
in New York, State Assessor Wood says “that in a few decades there wil! be The swallowing cap ! t vast, but | hardly think it 
5 "re <s— but tenant farmers in this State.” | accomplish this. 
debe report of the bureau of labor statistics for 1887 shows fai Colone) Piatt. in a mo ; mood, has the following to say, whi 
t ap is worthy of caref 11 co erat 
0 apepetunnrsandeeignaticogane coovncecce UD, 421, 900 BUYING UNI AND SELLING UNDER FREE TRAI 
. 108, You see we se}! t | are left to the mercy of the w form 











osescee + 123,733,098 | of pauper labor, 






































































































































































































What is our condition when we come to purchase? Why, we are met with 
protection. All that we buy, from a horseshoe to a mower, all that we wear, 
all that we build for shelter, all that we use over and above our products, from 
the cradle we are rocked in to the coffin we rot in—the clothes we wear, the 
shingle that shuts off the storm, the glass we look through, the blanket we sleep 
under, to the tombstone that records our supposed virtues, are augmented io 
price to double their value, so that we sell under free trade and buy under pro- 
tection. 

Now, do you wonder that we work at a disadvantage? If protection is such 
a good thing, we want it; if free trade is such an evil, we do not want it; and 
yet we have the one and not the other; we get what we do not want and are 
denied what we de want, and it is the most barefaced, impudent swindle ever 
perpetrated on an intelligent people. There is precisely where insult is heaped 
on injury. 

We are considered so ignorant and stupid that we may be plundered with 
impunity. {[Avoice: “They'll slip up on that") Ihopeso. [A voice: “ How 
about wool,colonel?”] Let me tell you. They pretend to protect us on wool. 
Well, we have lost more on our protected shears than we ever made on our pro- 
tected wool, If the Government will give us free lumber, free salt, cease its pro- 
tection to the barbed-wire monopoly, and see that I am charged a reasonable rate 
for transportation on these public highways, called railroads, { will undertake 
to undersell at a profit any wool grown in any other part of the earth than that 
ofthese United States. [Applause.] 

What happens to us in Europe? At Liverpool our wheat comes in competi- 
tion with the wheat of the Baltic, where the laborer works at $18 a year and a 
pone coat; with the wheat of Egypt, that is to-day the house of bondage, 
saving slavery in its worst form; with the wheat of India, where labor is in as 
bad a condition; and worse yet, of Australia, where the shipper takes manu- 
factured articles back in payment, an exchange denied us by law. 


We passed a bill a few days ago to prohibit and punish trust com- 
bines, and now we propose to pass a law to encourage trusts and make 
their existence possible. This bill increases the duty on starch irom 
98 per cent. to 110 percent.; and now a starch trust is to be added to 
the list. I quote from one of the many protests received against this 
bill: 


A starch trust has just been formed. The new tariff bill proposes a protective 
duty of 98 per cent. to LIOper cent. Voteagainst this trust and protect the thou- 
sands of manufacturers and consumers whouse this staple. To effectually pro- 
tect the majority of our people against this new monopoly put starch on the free- 
list. 

If you, gentlemen of the majority, do not take the starch out of 
this proposed new trust, the people will take the starch out of you at 
the coming November election. 

In the debate on the anti-trust bill a few days ago the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. WILson], in reply toa question propounded 
by the gentleman from Maryland [ Mr. MoCoMmasy, used the following 
language, which isso applicable here that [ quote it: 

Mr. Wi1ison, of West Virginia, In answer to that, I would say that when the 
gentleman from Maryland and myself were over the sea I went to the gentle- 
man I have already referred to (Professor Thorold Rogers, of Oxford Univer- 
sity), who was recommended to me as being the best informed man as to British 
industries and trade; and he told me that he had never heard of such a thing 
in England and that he did not know how there could be one. 

Mr. McUomas. But you and [ had read about them in the papers. 

Mr. Wiison, of West Virginia. | admit, of course, that there could be a trust 
in England, where there isa natural limitation of supply, but | was arguing 
against the Government coming in and makingan artificial limitation of sup- 
Ply. [Loud applause on the Democratic side. | 

ou hold out to a man great prizes; you dangle before his eyes the opportu- 
nity of making great wealth, andthen you say, “If you seize upon these prizes 
we are going to punish you.”” Now, human ingenuity is going to be sharp 
enough to evade the threat of punishment and to get the prizes. 

I remember an old rhyme that runs something like this: 


**T hear a lion in the lobby roar. 

Say, Mr. Speaker, shall we shut the door 
And keep him there, or shal! we let him in 
To try if we can turn him oat again?” 


This is your position in regard to “trusts.” Instead of keeping out the lion 
Brother McKINLEY comes opening the door and says, “ Let him in, and then 
we are going to chase him around and try to get him cut again.” [Laughter.) 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. WILLIAM M. KINSEY, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, May 8, 1890. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports— 

Mr. KINSEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It was not my purpose to engage in the general de- 
bate on the great economic question which is now absurbing the atten- 
tion of this House and the country. I would have been content to re- 
main silent, leaving its presentation to the very able and distinguished 
leaders upon this side, but for a statement made on the floor this morn- 
ing by one of my colleagues from Missouri [Mr. Dockery], which I 
can not allow to remain unchallenged, and I regret he is not here to- 

it to hear what I may have to say in response to it, 
n the course of his remarks, he was endeavering to create the im- 
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pression upon this House and the country that the result of the ¢j,,. 
tion of 1888 should not be taken as an indorsement of the protect), 
system because, as he claimed, it was in part brought about by ;, 
proper means; and, in referring to the city of St. Louis, he said tha, «:; 
is notorious and known to all men that the result in that city w.. 
largely due to the contribution of money by protected industries y);\,, 
carried it for the Republican party and elected three members to ¢);. 
House.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, the manner in which the gentleman made this stat, 
ment carried with it the insinuation that money bad been corrupt), 
used to secure the election of three of his colleagues on this side o; th, 
House. Now, I want to say to him and to this House that there is py, 
truth either in his statement or insinuation in so far as my district jg 
concerned, nor do I believe there is any truth in it in so far as the 
Eighth and Ninth districts are concerned. I want to say to him and to 
the House, as I understand my colleague [Mr. FRANK] has already 
said to-day, that there never was a fairer election held in the city ¢; 
St. Louis than that in 1888, . 

The machinery of that election was under the control ofa Democrat 
register of voters, who, I am glad to say, is an honest man, abuve cor. 
ruption by his own or any other party. Under these conditions, tle 
Republican majority in St. Louis, upon the Congressional vote in 1883, 
was something over 7,500. I know thatmy friend from the Third dis. 
trict did not intend to castany personal reflection upon any of his three 
colleagues who sit upon this side. I doubtif, upon due consideration, 
he would have made the statement at all, because it is an imputation 
upon the character of the good people of St. Louis that is without jus- 
tification or excuse. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard this sort of vaporing in Missouri be. 
fore; the local Democratic press and party bosses, in endeavoring to 
explain ‘‘ how it happened,’’ were driven to this silly charge which 
nobody ever seriously believed fora moment. But it has been leit to 
the gentleman from the Third district to publicly reiterate it here 

If, in attempting to show that the vote cast in 1888 was not an in- 
dorsement of the protective system, my friend had been as frank as he 
was upgenerous to my city, he would also have invited your attention 
to his own Congressional district, which is purely an agricultural on 
and which he has had the honor of representing in this House for many 
years. He participated in the proceedings here when the Mills bill 
was under consideration. Ihave no doubt that he went home alter 
the adjournment of Congress and during the campaign of 14%% ad- 
dressed his constituents much in the same strain in which he has ai- 
dressed this House to-day. 

I have no doubt that he held up before them the iniquities of the 
protective system, as we have seen those iniquities depicted by bin 
here to-day. I have no doubt that he toid his farmer triends that they 
were taxed on their clothing, their hats, their boots and shoes, and 
everything else that they were compelled to buy, for the benetit of the 
protected industries of the country. Yet what was the result, Mr. 
Chairman? Notwithstanding he is one of the most popular men in 
his district, these same farmers whom he claims to represent returned 
him to this House in 1888 by a majority over 1,800 less than they gave 
him in 186. Did the protected industries of the country also invade t 
gentleman’s district and despoil him of nearly half of his former wa- 
jority? Or has the growing intelligence of his people enabled them to 
penetrate the thin guise of revenue reform in which he has been mas 
rading as the farmers’ friend and to see the fallacy of the economi 
system of which he is so frequently an advocate on this floor? | Ap- 
plause on Republican side. } 

Mr. Chairman, when President Cleveland and the Democratic party 
assaulted the protective system in 1888 there were 237,000 [epub- 
licans in Missouri who were not slow to detect in this movements 
blow to the vital interests of their State. With a soil and climate that 
are unsurpassed; with a variety and abundance of mineral resources that 
are unequaled; with her great mining and manufacturing interests 
just beginning to keep pace with her magnificent agricultural devel 
opment; possessing in her wonderful resources the means of giving ¢!- 

ployment to labor and capital ini almost every field of industry; with 
a people generous and hospitable to a fault; a ple who love their 
State and have an abiding faith in its future, Missouri sent up vo un- 
certain protest against the destruction of an economic system that has 
started oes out on the highway to imperial greatness. 

I regret, Mr. Chairman, that some of my colleagues, in their zealous 
opposition to the protective system, aredisposed to hold up to (): 27° 
of this House and the country a picture of the financial distress which 
they say exists among a large number of the people of our State. 
am not one of those who believe in advertising my district to the cou 
try in this way, and I am sure the facts do not warrant such statewen's 
as have been made by them. While I know that we are suffering '2 
some degree from a depression that generally exists among the farme" 
of the West and which I hope and believe will soon be dispelled, | 2™ 
sure that Missouri, both in point of her public credit and the pro~ 
perity of her people, is the peer of any State in the West. 

We have heard much said on the other side in thisdebate about trusts, 
combines, and monopolies being the outgrowth and legitimate ofsp"s 
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of the protective system. If any sort of credence were given to the form, I submit the following table, prepared with great care by three 


wild and reckless statement made in the heat of debate, this side would | of the oldest and most reliable dealers in St. L..uis, Mo.: 


stand convicted of an attempt to betray a great public duty. We can 
not try this question by the brutal force of assertions which have no 
foundation in fact. What the people want to know about this matter 
‘¢ the truth, the whole trath, and they will not be misled or deceived | 
in the end by arguments which are addressed only to party prejudice 
and designed to mislead rather than to throw the light of honest, open, 
and unbiased criticism upon the bill under consideration. That the 
greatest monopolies and trusts in this country can not from the very 
nature of things receive support from the protective system, is too 
well known to need further denial. 

If there are others that by unlawful means have undertaken to con- 
trol the markets in this country in respect to articles protected against 
foreign competition by our tariff legislation, are we to strike down the 
whole system because of this abuse? It would not be the first time in 
the history of legislation when laws designed and operating for the 
good of the whole people were perverted aud made to serve other ends 
than those for which they were enacted; still we do not repeal a good 
law because it isabused, but rather guard it from such abuse by further 
legislation. It will not be denied that without the formation of cor- 
porations by law, thus affording means for the aggregation of capital, it 
would have been impossible to build and operate the great railways in 
this country. Neither will it be denied that this privilege afforded 
hy the law has been abused sometimes; yet nobody thinks of striking 
down the whole system of corporate existence because of this abuse, 
but, on the contrary, the country is rapidly finding means to correct 
such abuse. So will the country have to crush out trusts and monopo- 
lies by law, and this question will have to be met just the same whether 
we have a free-trade or protective system. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen on the other side contend that we are try- 
ing to stifle competition by the passage of this bill. Competition with 
whom’? Certainly not among ourselves; for that much we invite, be- 
lieving that in acountry containing 65,000,000 of intelligent and pro- 
gressive people, with an area as large as the whole of Europe and hav- 
ing greater natural resources than any other country on the globe, there 
is room and opportunity enough for all the competition needed for 
healthful and legitimate trade in this country. No, you say we are 
trying to stifle competition in the markets of the world; trying to keep 
out foreign trade and, as the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. Wrt- 
s0N ] expressed it, ‘‘keep our fish at home.’’ 

Does anybody imagine that the farmers of the great West are pining 
to sell their surplus products in the Liverpool markets rather than sell 
them at home for American consumption? Who of them does not know 
that the price of his wheat sold for export isthe price in Liverpool, 
less freight charges for-4,000 miles of transportation, with the profits of 
the middlemen added; that when his wheat reaches that port it must 
meet in competition-that wheat of Russia and East India? Who of 
ibem does not know that he never gets so satisfactory a price for his 
grain, his hay, and his stock as when he sells for consumption right at 
home? We sometimes have in this country what is called ‘‘a short 
crop,’’ when the prices of farm products are always good and quite often 
high. What do we mean by ‘‘ashort crop?’ Simply that there is 
no surplus farm products for export and that the home demand nearly, 
if not quite, exhausts the supply. ; 

Mr. Chairman, it is one of the objects of the protective system to so 
diversify, extend, and enlarge the industries of this country, so multi- 
ply the consumers of farm products here that there will always be a 
‘short crop”’’ of farm products in the sense that home consumers will 
be able to exhaust the entire supply, no matter how great that may be. 
Chere will be no grander, no more prosperous or happy period in the 
future of the United States than when our great industries in mining, 
farming, and manufacturing shall reach that equilibriam by means of 
which each can supply all the wants of the others. 

The bill under consideration contains many provisions which wiil 
tend to bring about this result. While manufacturing in every line 
that promises a reasonable degree of success is encouraged by levying 
duties uP to the protective line on competing foreign products, thus 
diversifying and widening to the greatest possible extent home indus- 
tries and giving employment to a large number of our own people who 
will not only be consumers of farm products, but will either be with- 
drawn from or kept out of agricultural pursuits, it also directly offers 
greater encouragement to a wider range of farming than has ever been 
= te ie ° 

ecent experiments and investigations have demonstrated beyond a 
doubt that we can successfully produce on our own soil a large number 
of prodacts which now swell our imports, either in the raw or manu- 
factured state, and which we canand 
ot ieee: te, ought to produce and manufacture 
ind o Fee agricultare in these new and inviting fields of 
ama e r mittee on Ways and Means have labored with much 
ell — ee Mr. Chairman, it was not my intention to em- 
offen re — information in the few remarks which I have to 
seater oe re kas been some dispute in the course of this debate 
pth dor: ine in prices of farm implements and machinery and for 

P niormation will not be presented by others in so complete a 
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Article. 1889, 1880, 1873. 1865. 1860. 

Cne-horse steel plow, wood beam $2. 75 8.50 £6.00 | $8.00 
Two-horse ste 1 plow, wood beam..... 12. 00 15. Ov 20.00 | 26.00 
One-horse iron plow, wood beam ....... 2.00 3. 00 5.00 |.. 
Two-horse iron plow, wood beam........ 8. 00 10.50 13. 00 | 
Two-horse side-hill or reversible plow 10.00 | 12.00) 18.00} 20.00 |......... 
Cast-iron reversible plow....... ‘ canada tatiensd ciditin teeehicrtameeel éittesiumanaaastin 
One potato-digwer, ...........-cceccceeserenes 7.50 | 12.00; 20.00] 25.00 
IIIT ic ncteninnns wontannecodsense j ick Ui esisk both Rk Eka dae 
Old-fashioned tooth-harrow a 6.50 10. 00 15. 00 20. 00 
One-horse cultivator................ annhedl 3. 50 5. 00 7.00} 10.00 
Two-horse corn-cultivator...... aie 15.00 | 25.00 | 28.00] 35.00 sanlaie 
One-horse mowing-machine.............. 45.00 | 70.00 85.00 | 105.00 | $120.00 
Two-horse mowing-n.achine ............ 50.00 | 75.00 | 90.00} 110.00 125. 00 
Horse-rake, sulky............. a 20.00 | 25.00 0.00 | 35.00 40. 00 
Common hand-rake, horse.................... 50 5.00 6.50 8, 00 10, 00 
Common iron garden rakes, 10-tooth 

steel], per GOZEN....... ...scc0.ce00 weeee| 30-50 75 12. 00 16. 00 
One-horse horse-powe...........:00-+00++- 25. 00 35. 00 45.00 | 60,00 
Two-horse horse-power.... | 35.00] 50.00) 65.00 80.00 |.....,...... 
PD iccdsscivcnssndevccctevsersevesontzssccesen 75.00 | 85.00) 5.00 / 120.00 | 140.00 
SII a. scsieléteniscitib encibetnbiocdoegtnés-eneutens ev eoouees 135. 00 | 300,00 25. 00 (* a 
Thrasher.. oe soenueuves | 400.00 | 475.00 | 475.00 |........... 
SNNIIT 1 ick nic scpudiénenanivendenepenegnene eevee | 25.00] 25.00 “ ‘ 
Corn-sheller, one hole..................++ 6.00 8.50) 11.50] 15.00 |.........00 
SE dnisnticecseadoers susevedbeccedevosocsese 15.00 | 20.00 | 25.00 30. 00 
Common hoes, cast-steel socket, per 

halal inceaininannnpnnnenn abe . 3, 0 5.75 6.50 a Ow 
Common rakes, wood, per dozen.......... 2.00 2.75 3.00 4.00 
BEES UEEsty © sndvensenedccecerecssecece « iocinacste a davon 
American grass scythes, per dozen..... 7.50 | 12.00) 16.00} 21.00 
American grain scythes, per dozen. 9.50 | 16.50; 21.00} 26.00 
Patent scythes, sneaths, per dozen 4.50 9.50 | 11.00] 16,00 |.......24. 
Ames shovels, per dozen ........... os 9.50 | 15.00; 18.00| 20.50 
Ames spades, per dOZeM ........0...cceseeeeeee 10, 00 16.00 | 18.50) 21,00 
CEO WAGE) BECO. snctccers oss cccscsccecrcccccocccsces 06 Os ‘ Hnéineee’ 
GR DETE, OD iscsccsecnsecctessstsecee 05 06 10 iS 


* None in use. 


Mr. Chairman, it is still claimed by our friends on the other side 
that the laboring men of this country are in no sense beneficiaries of 
the protective system; that a protective tariff can neither raise nor 
lower wages, but that supply and demand regulate the price, just as 
they do the price of commodities in the market. This proposition has 
already been so completely answered by gentlemen on this side that I 
will not venture to repeat their arguments here. It seems too plain to 
admit of any doubt that where, by the adoption of the protective sys- 
tem, manufacturing industries are created and sustained in this 
country there is also thereby created a new and greater demand for 
labor; and in this sense the labor of the country is given employment 
by this system, where it would otherwise either have to remain idle 
or come in direct contact with labor employed in the so-called non- 
protected industries. 

To illustrate the clear and terse statement of Mr. Blaine that “ the 
tariff question is a question of wages only,’’ I beg to call your atten- 
tion to the testimony of men who from experience are able to speak in- 
telligently upon this question. The great Crystal Plate Glass Works 
in Missouri is a notable example of a magnificent industry that has 
been absolutely created by the protective system. Its superintendent 
said to me in all candor, ‘‘If our men were paid only the same wages 
that are paid for like service in Europe, we would have no need of a 
protective tariff; it is a question of wages only, so far as we are con- 
cerned.’’ An officer of the great St. Jo Lead Company, which is also 
in my district, said: ‘‘ If you will give us wages at 75 cents a day, you 
may take the tariff off lead and we can compete with the world.”’ The 
wages paid by both of these companies to their employ¢s are about three 
times as much per day, on the average, as are paid for like service in Eu- 
rope. So, Mr. Chairman, the tariff is a question of wages alter all. 


Nayal Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 


oF 
HON. WILLIAM ELLIOTT, 
CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 9, 1890. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 
the bill - R. 8009) making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal 
year end } 


OF SOUTH 


ng June 30, 1491, and for other purposes— 

Mr. ELLIOTT said: 

Mr. CuairMAN: I move to strike out the last three words. 

In reply to what has been said by my colleague on the committee, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopar], with reference to the 
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at would be required for the construction of these 
docks, | wish to make acorrection. No great amount 


na t 

of money n iry to be expended at any time, and whatever is 
r d will be spread over a period of three years. The only rec- 
ommendation as to expenditure that is made by the commission as to 


| Port Royal is that a Simpson dry-dock, which costs 


mu le the old-fashioned stove dock, shall be constructed 
at each plac at a cost not exceeding $600,000 or $700,000, the 
expenditure to be spread over a period of three years. So, I repeat, 
not much m« is involved in these propositions which have come 
before the ¢ mittee on Naval Affairs, and which will come before 
this House, conuseqnence of the appointment of this commission to 
select sites for these yards and docks. Now I desire to call the at- 


tention of the committee furtuer to the recommendations of the com- 
mission as to Port Royal. 

The last Congress, foreseeing that, in consequence of the increase 
of the Navy, provision must soon be made for navy-yards and docks 
in those sections of the country where there were either none or an 


insufficient 1 ber, provided for the appointment of two commis- 
sioners, one tu select a suitable site on the Pacific coast and the 
other to sele uitable sites on the South Atlantic and Gulf coasts 
for anch establishments. The latter commission made an elaberate 
ant irching examination of the South Atlantic and Gulf consts, 
and as the result of their labors recommended, as to the South At- 
lantic coast, the building of a dry-dock at Port Royal. The report of 


this commission, consisting of Commodore W. P. MeCann, Capt. 
Robert Boyd, Lieut. Commander Willard H. Brownson, members, 
and Lieut. Dunean Kennedy, secretary, is se fall and complete in 
every respect I need hardly do anything more than quote from it. 
As to the general requisites for a navy-yard the report says: 

The great and radical changes in the art of naval warfare which have been 
rou cht about in late years by the introduction of armored ships; high-powered, 
long-range guns, terpedo-beats, mines, and fast steamers have most materially 
altered the conditions which must be filled before any site can be considered as 
witeble for a navy-yard. As a first requisite there must be a. depth of water suf- 
ficient to admit the heaviest vessels at all times, for it is not difficult to imagine a 
vessel seeking the harbor as a place of refuge when hard pressed, when any de- 
lay outside would be fatal; or ships might be inside waiting for the tide to rise so 
that there would be sufficient water on the bar to permit their going te sea, and 
n the mean time the enemy, possibly, that it was the intention to attack has suf- 
ticient time to collect his forces if scattered, or to move rapidly away if he pre- 
fers, while all the time the ships that might do so much are coeped up helplessly 
nside, unable to strike a blew. 

Sites that were well suited for the purposes of navy-yards some thirty or forty 

eurs ago are, many of them, out of the question now, for the reason that they are 
too near the ser 

On the Atlantic, wehave alongstretch of coast.on which there isno place wherea 
man.o/-war can run in and find asupply of ammunition waiting for her, where she 
can find material and men all ready to make any repairs that an action or the exigen- 
cies of active service may make absolutely hecessary and indispensable, or where 
she.can be docked, and possibly most importaat of all, no point of rendezvous for 
“squadron that it might be the intention to collect for operations in the West 
fnaies. For all such work in the Bahamas, on the eastern end of Cuba, in San 
Domingo, or among the Windward Islands, some point on the Atlantic coast would 
have great advantages over one in the Galf from the fact that it would be nearer 
the field of operations, and vessels would not lose so much time in returning to 
port for ammunition, coal, or repairs. 

In the event of war with a foreign power that had any commerecs with the West 
indies or to the Isthmus of Panama, some point on the Atlantic would make an 
excellent base from which to send out vessels or squadrons to break up.euch com- 
merce. Itis trae that to » number of points among the islands, the distance from 
some point on the Galf would be less than from an Atlantic port, but it will be well 
te note that all vessels starting from the Gulf must, of necessity, pass through the 
Yucatan Channel or the Florida Straits as through a gate, and an enemy could lie 
in wait for them at these points, knowing tliat there was no other way for them to 
go. On the other band, there would be no means of determining beforehand what 
direction a fleet starting from an Atlantic port would take, and a slight détour 
might throw the enemy completely off the track and permit the deliveringof a blow 


on the enemy's commerce entirely unopposed. 
* > 


+ w * * * 


An important point in the selection of a navy-yard site is the extent of the im- 
mediate water front, both closealongside the wharves and off in the stream, where 
vessels must lie when not: needed at the wharf for repairs or to take in coal, am- 
munition, etc. <A restricted water front would be a serious inconvenience in case 
it were necessary to fit ont several vessels at the same time, and, if possible, all 


such impediments to rapid work should be avoided. Deep water off the yard is 
ilso a necessity, in order that it shall be possible to move vessels at all stages of 
the tide 

7 ; . * * > ~ 


In the present day of steel ships the necessity of dry-docks is greater than ever. 
lor many years, even with coppered wooden ships, we have felt the want of dry- 
docks, and now that wo are constructing a Navy of steel vessels that must be 
docked very frequently if they ate to be kept in a serviceable condition there must 
be facilities for keeping the bottoms clean and well painted, and this can only be 
done by taking the vessels out of the water at comparatively short intervals. It 
has been found by experience in all navies that.an iron or steel vessel which has 
been in the water for three or four months loses very much of its speed, often- 
times as much as 25 per cent., so that by the end of six months the amount of coal 
consumed if maximum speed isto be maintained, and oftentimes this will be an 
absolute impossibility, would at least pay for the cost of docking, and perhaps 
something over. The less of speed in any vessel: where the is foul is so 
well known that it is hardly necessary toallude to it; butthe rapidity with which 
all kinds of marine growths:aseumulate on the bottems of all steel and iron vessels 
is not so weil known, but all the same it emphasizes the necessity of having navy- 
yards and good docking facilities at various points where they may be available 
to all our ervising vessels without their steaming » distance to find them. 

The healthfulness of any locality should be ca y considered before decid- 
ing upon its fitness for the site of a navy-yerd. On the southern coasts the land 
is generally low and swampy and there is o— in finding @ place that 
will be free from low, malarial fever, while most of the places are more or less 
suhject to iodic visitations of yellow fever. 

Ta siding upon a sites place should be chosen where the wind 
does not blow across any fresh-water marsh, but comes in directly from the sea. 
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The presence of fresh wator in any quantity would be advantageous 
ing the constructicn of fresh-water basins in which to lay up steel 
may make a place so unhealthy as to preclude its acceptance. 

Such are the chief points demanded. Many other requ 
are stated by the commission, but I will mot detain the c. 
even to refer to them. 

The report shows that all these demands are filled by P 
and I will extract only a part of what the commission says 
place: 

PORT ROYAL, 8. ( 

The geographical position of the superior harbor of Port Royal 
tween Norfolk and Cape Florida, or about the middle of the sont 
coast of the United States, with its well sheltered, safe anchorages j 
and on the Broad, Colleton, and Beaufort Rivers, offers unparalleled ady 
this coast for the establishment of an important naval 
well known, and its value as a naval station fal:y appreciated w 
cupied by Rear-Admiral Dupont in 1861 





The absence of facilities for docking and equipping naval vessels . 
stvetech of coast between Norfolk and Pensacola, a distance of 1 444 
already been seriously considered by the Department and recognized 
boards authorized to repott on this subject. Port Royal is about 480 
Norfolk, 960 from Pensacola, and 460 from Key West. As regards con 
with the West Indies, Port Reyal is 480 miles nearer to the Bahamas t 
cola, while the distance of the two places from Havana is the san 
from which to communicate with the Windward Islands, Port Roya 
vantage over Pensacola or any other @ulf port. 

The geographical position of Port Royal, nearly midway between t 
Charleston and Savannah, explains why it has hitherto been neglected, 1 
places completely overshadowing it. These cities, so long as small 
used for foreigy commerce, were amply sufficient for all wants; but : 
vessels of greater size and draught are common, a deeper harbor is re: 
in this particular Port Royal is far superior to its neighbors. The vast 
of railroads that lead from the South and West and have their outlet at 1 
Savannah, ard Charleston could easily be directed to Port Royal, to w 
at the present time there is but one railroad, the Port Royal and Anynsta | 
road, connecting with the Charleston and Savannah Railroad, and throug 
the interior. 

The bar, 10 miles distant from the entrance, has a least depth of 21 feet 
low water and would reqnire but littl: expense te straighten and deep 
the entrance of the larger class of vessels at low water. In consequenc: 
great size ot Port Royai Sound, Broad River, and its tributaries, the mean 
fall of the tides being 6.7 feet, the currents are moderate, and there is lit: 
in or shifting of the bar due to local action or to the bringing down of an 
by the rivers flowing into it. 

o * 





The forests of yellow pine and other timbers suitable for the constr 
docks; basins, and for building purposes in this State are practically ine: 
ble, near at hand, with ample facilities for transportation by land er water 
the vast-coal-fields and iron minesof Northern Alabama are accessible b 
tem of railroads connecting Port Royal with every part of the country 

* > . > » 


The examination of Beaufort River and the land about the naval stat t 
Paris Island proved more satisfactory. This position is 5 miles below Be 
6 from Bay Point, and 15 from the outer bar. ‘Twenty-one feet is found at thier 
of the wharf at the naval coal depot and 24 feet in the channel off it, admit 
the heaviest draught vessels at high tide, and but little dredging would be 
at one or two points in the channel of Beaufort River to renderit accessible 1: | 
water or to deepen it to 25 feet. This position offers a far more suitable site 
docks and a depot of ——- than any other point examined inside the headla 
and it could be successtally defended by an inner line of fortifications on Paris 
St. Philip’s Islands, in addition to those that might be established on Hilt 
Head and Bay Point. The naval station being near the terminus of the 
Royal and Augusta Railroad could be easily connected with the whole ra 
system. The distance from Port Royal to Charleston, 8. C., is 83 miles 
gusta, Ga., 112 miles; to Birmingham, Ala., 450 miles. 

* 7 7” * 


The commission would therefore recommend the establishment of a di 
depot of naval supplies, and coaling station on Paris Island, rightbank of De 
River, South Carolina, at the site of the present naval station. 

When this report was filed in the Navy Department it 1 
the following indorsement by the Chief of the Bureau of Yards 2 
Docks, the late Commodore White : 

The burean thoroughly agrees with the commission in its statement of tlio ; 
advantage ef Port Royal asa depot of supplies and a repair and coaling «(+ 
A timber dry-dock there is also essential and can be built at loss 

than in other localities. Port Royal being so much uearer the W ini w 
s than other navy-yards, and south of — Hatteras, in addition to a 
other advautages enumerated, would seem fo indi 


jeate itas a very importa: 
for a repair station. 

The report was filed only a few weeks before the present ses 
Congress, but Secretary Tracy, although pressed with many du 
considered the recommen of the commission as to Port | 
of such vital importance as to demand immediate action by the |) 
partment, and, in his annual report, says : 

The su tiom that the paval station at Port Royal, 8. C., be provi: 

a dry-d and other necessary facilities for docking vesselsis heartily ap; 

It is not surprising, Mr. Cliairman, that these officials so promp' 
indorsed’ the action of the commission as to Port Royal. During 
late war its importance as a harbor for ships, depot of supplies, 20 
ae i ean Ar ae and althoug 
until within the few years there has been no naval estab|iso 
there, yet the Department has been compelled, almost with)’ | 
terruption, to make use of it for many purposes that could no! | 
served at any other port on the Seuth Atiantic coast. Among 0! 
instances, # fleet of ironclads was kept there for many years, ®) 
was finally removed only because there were no facilities at hai .° 
eleaning their bottoms. 

There has been constant effort on the part of the most ('s'' 
guished naval officers to provide such facilities. In 1876 anoth' 

i of which Admiral Porter was the chairman, made * 
port in favor of the improvement of Port Royal equally as strons ® 


the report of this commission. Every reason then urged for a naval | 

establishment at Port Royal exists still more strongly to-day. The 

following, letter from Admiral Porter, which I will ask the Clerk 

read, shows that the most distinguished of our officers still con 
il equipped naval station there 
he Clerk read as follows: 
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war a navy-yard at this place would dominate the entire Guli Stream from Cape 
Hatteras to the capes of Florida, as far even asthe Galf of Mexico. Even if Pi | 
Royal was cut off from receiving supplies by sea, guns, munitions, and everything } 
necessary for a pavy-yard could be transported either by 1 inland wat 
communication. Workmen could be employed in Port Royal throughout 
year, & great advantage in the cost of building and equipping ships. 

While nerth of Cape Hatteras there are seven navy-yards and stations, there 
none south of that point, with the exception of Pensacola, which latter \ 
compare in any way with the facilities for access and for defense with Port Ro; 
which may be called one of the finest harbors in the world for a naval stati 
where ships at all times cam find shelter from the severest storms. 

We must sooner or later establish important naval stations on our Southern 
unless we propose to ubandon that coast altogether in the event of war and allow 
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carryon operations not only against the Sonth, bat also against the Northern port 
during the ett eye of good weather, retarning South again for supplies and 
pairs. Such will be the inevitable result of a failure to provide proper 1 
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DAVID D. PORTER 
Admiral United States N 
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Hon. WILLIAM ELLIOT! 
House of Representat 

Mr. ELLIOTT. What stronger recommendation can be ma 
this? Admiral Porter says his commission concluded— 

There was but one place where it was possible to establish such a dock-yard as 
would meet the wants of the Government. ‘That point was Port Royal, 8. C 

Again he says: 

You might search the whole coast of the United States and not find a pli 
well adapted for the purpose of a naval station as the harbor of Port Royal 

Again: 

A well appointed naval station is an absolute necessity on our Southern « 
and Port Royal seems to be the place best adapted for that purpose. 


( 


ast, 


It would be impossible, Mr. Chairman, to get stronger official in- 
dorsement than is here given of the two all-important points: first 
that a dry-dock is essential at some place on the South Atlantic coast 
and, secondly, that Port Royal is that place. 

Admiral Portercalls attention to the fact that all the navy-yards on 


the Atlantic coast are north of Hatteras. These are embraced within | 
& distance of about 550 miles, leaving a coast-line of 930 miles wholly | 


unprovided fer. North of Hatteras the average distance between the 
yards and docks is about 110 miles. South of Hatteras there 
neither yard nor dock for a stretch of 950 miles. 

I have already referred to the presence some years ago of a fleet 
of vessels, chiedly monitors, at Port Royal. An examination of the 
medical reports at that time, contained in Hygienic and Medical Re- 


ports, 1879, Navy Department, volume 4, discloses the most complete | 


a convincing evidence of the health of this section of country 
evidence coming from the daily routine work on board ships and 
given withont the slightest reference to the present inquiry. 

Medieal Inspector Samuel F. Cones says: 
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It is divided into two great arms, whereof the one runneth toward the west, the 
Other toward the north. 
hese two arms are two great leagues broad, and in the middle of them there is | 


an isle, which is pointed toward the opening of the great river. 


On this “isle,” Paris Island. where the naval station is located, 
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St. Louis 
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The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


or 


; . ' : aie 
HON. ISAAC H. GOODNIGHT. 
° OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 9, 1890. 

Lhe House being in Committee of the Wholeand having under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports— 

Mr. GOODNIGHT said: 

Mr, CHATRMAN: A little while ago I read trom Mr. Andrew Carne- 
gie’s Gospel of Wealth that ‘‘the great problem in this country is not 
how to make a fortune, but how to spend it.’’ 

A little later I passed through the mining district of this iron king 
in Pennsylvania. There, where I might have expected incalculable 
wealth and opulent abundance, I found want more pronounced, poverty 
more imperative, and destitution more degraded than I had ever seen 
before. 

The honest men and women, courageous, brave-hearted, and true, 
who, by brawn and brain, have mined fortunes from the peaks of the 
Alleghanies and heaped millions upon millions for their professedly 
beneficent king, bear no evidence of wealth in person, habit, or home, 
but every proof of poverty. 





Ribault, three hundred and twenty-eight years ago, built and 


| soned Charles Fort and took possession of the country in the ;,., 
| of the King of France. Charles Fort still stands, the earliest 
| of European hands within the States of the Union, neglect, 


much historically as has been Port Royal commercially. 
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These architects of a fortune which Mr. Carnegie claims as his own 
| are crowded upon barren hills and cooped in huts many degrees more 
humble than the average cabin of the colored man in the South, {01 
whom it is so fashionable to profess commiseration. [Applause. | 
Later still I through the mines of West Virginia, and as women 
and children plowed the snow barefoot I saw poverty’s picture painted 
in still deeper coloring. 
Looking unwillingly upon the scant clothes, the frosted feet, the s:’- 
low features, the dispirited faces of these poor people, Mr. Carnezie’s 
| gospel thrust itself upon me, and I wondered whether these impov- 
erished hosts would agree to the philosophy of this millionaire. 
Passing south and west, I saw the farmer selling his stock at nom- 
inal prices, while for waut of markets his grain wasted in garner, and 
his provender decayed in barnyard, and the question repeated itsel’, 
whether these people who work so tirelessly and save so fragally cou! 
agree that ‘‘ the problem is not how to make, but how to spend « {ort- 
une,’’ 
This new ‘‘ gospel of wealth’’ has so compelled itself upon me th 
I have revolved it many times to find if it contain a ‘‘sparkle of trut!: 
and, if so, where, since it is said by one whose life was more a | 
than his writings that— 
There is nothing so false that a sparkle of truth is not in it. 
[ Applause. ] 
After all there is more truth in this Pst g 1” than the god o! 
its inspiration dreamed of, though of an entirely different meaning. — 
This —- poverty is largely due to theirspending. Their spen¢ 
ing is mainly due to the exactions of our laws which compel them ‘? 
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contribute, however unwillingly, one-half of all they earn as a sacrifice | 
to the high priests of protection. 

That this spending is compulsory does not mitigate the ills of poverty. 
On the contrary, to the man without ‘‘ money in his purse,’’ who has 
spent it according to his ‘‘ own sweet will,’’ there is some sort of satis- 
faction, while he findsno comfort in being forced to surrender his wealth 
upon the fiat of the robber. 

This spending which is exacted by force is indeed the problem of 
wealth in America, 

Can there be surprise that the people who have spent, under the pres- 
ent law, an average of 50 per cent, tax on all the necessities of life have 
not grown rich? 

Can there be found promise for these humble consumers in this new 
law which proposes that the lowest grades of woolen yarn, worth not 
over 30 cents per pound, are to be subjected to a duty of 112 per cent., | 
while the most costly yarn will pay 72 per cent. ? One grade of coarse, 
cheap blankets will be required to pay 106 per cent., but the finest 
blankets will pay 72 per cent. The coarsest and cheapest woolen hats 
will be subject to aduty of 111 per cent., and the finest to 66 per 
cent. Women’s and children’s cheapest dress goods with cotton warp 
are to be taxed 106 per cent., and the finest 73 per cent. The lowest 
grade of woolen cloths will pay 125 per cent. and the highest grade 
86 per cent. Thecheapest qualities of knit goods for underwear range | 
from 112 to 138 per cent., but the finest and most expensive will pay 
78 per cent. Woolen shawls of the coarsest and lowest grade, used by 
the poorest people, will pay 135 per cent. duty and worsted goods of the 
lowest grade will pay 130 per cent., while the highest grade will pay 
90 percent. Other increases to be imposed upon the humble will be seen 
from an inspection of the following list: 


Table showing increase in the rate of duly on many articles in common use. 


Proposed 
duty 


Present 


Articles. >. 
duty. 
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. Shirts and drawers 
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. Brown and bleached linens..... 
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00 
00 | 
5.00 | 
00 | 
00 | 
00 
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00 
. 00 
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Woolens and worsteds, knit goods, etc.. 


ol. Worsteds, knit goods, 30 to 40 CeMts. ............-ceeeececeeecenees 
Worsteds, knit goods, 40 to 60 cents 
. Worsteds, knit goods, 60 to 80 cents................. 
vl. Worsteds, knit goods, above 80 cents.... 
. Worsted shawls. Seiemenrend 
. Belts for presses (printing) 
. Blankets and flannels and hats....... 
3. Women’s and children's dress goods 
Aine aetadinncrstiiiediveavsabeatecsens sovcee eeoves 
M, Women's and children’s dress goods aieineseie bie Site 
ED. CRS III nth isc caves ccvcodenerntecesoncoceneceo cccese.conees 
6. Cloaks, dolmans, etc. .................+ 
iv. Webbings, gorings, etc . 


iw 

3. OO 

(i) 

uO oO 
00 
64.00 


oO 
OO 


As exacting as this table shows the dry-goods manufacturers to be, 
they are not more so than are the glass and iron industries, as seen 
from the accompanying table: 


Table showing increase in the rate of duly on many articles in common use. 


Present 


Proposed 
duty. 


Articles. dats 


116, Common window-glass, 10 by 15.... 
1i6. Common window-glass, 16 by 24..... 
116. Common window-glass, 24 by 30.. 


=; Common window-glass, above that Sec clad a ‘ 
31. 


131, 
144. 
147, 
150, 
151, 
169, 
171. 
174, 
206. 


Freestone, granite, hewn or dressed.. snl ateaananasies 
is tinaceninonssveceestocanesiee sooes -per pound... 
Steel ingots, ete., above 16 cents per pound. 

Wire-fence rods, No. 

Penkniyes, ete ...... ... 

Table cutlery ... 

Shotguns .. 


Here the glass industry, with a present tax almost prohibitive, i 
demanding an increase. 

Its rate of over 100 per cent. must be enlarged on the articles used 
by the common people lest these manufacturers perish. 

fo show how they perish and how you are legislating for the op- 
pressed I read a clipping as to a recent lawsuit in Pittsburgh: 
_ On the trial of a motion to restrain the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company from 


issuing $750,000 additional stock, it was found necessary to bring the books of 
the concern into court at Pittsburgh, and it was shown that during 1889 a net 
profit of 35 per cent. upon a capital of $2,750,000 had been earned. This almost | 
equals Mr. ‘sgains. No wonder Pennsylvania isrich, When her pro- | 
tected industries are so enormously profitable, she should in time own about | 
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The increase of duty on knives, ¢ wire 
equally burdensome upon the common people, : ul 
only by those willing to take millions from the pockets of th 
transfer them to the coffers of the rich 

These increases explain the consuming an 
remove the sugar duty. The tariff on sugar 
The majority report admits that the duty ‘‘ does not materially affect 
the price.” Yet you take all the duty from low-grade sugars and thus 
ustify increases on other commodities already fully protected. 

Sir, is your party willing to strike down the only industry of 
South whereon there is any duty from which the colored n 
professed ward) can expect a benefit, as an excuse for en] 
on industries of the North ? 

But the committee have not stopped with simply pla 
mitted sugar-tax on other products. They have g 
yond this limit. They take $56,000,000 from sug 
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an honest change, where 
How are they profitec 
sixty-six millions for a fifty-six million reduction ? 

But, Mr. Chairman, it is not an honest change 
snare, It is to benefit the refiner and the 
consumer. The low-grade sugar, freed of duty 
by our people. 

I invite the House to the consideration of the fi 
sagar importation, as shown by letter just receive 
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| of Congress 
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Cane sugar, not above No. 15..... 

Cane sugar, above No. 13, and not above No, 20 a 
Besides this, we imported, free of duty, from Ha 

waiian Islands 


Sugar, brown (no standard given 


Very respectful); 
t. SPOFFORD 


Hon, I. H. Goopnicur, M Librarian ef Concs 


duty 


From this it is seen that during the year we imported free of 
from the Hawaiian Islands over 243,000,000 pounds of brown 
worth $12,078,518, less than 5 cents per pound. 

It will be seen further that, aside from this free importation and a 
small quantity not above No. 20, the sugar imported was not above 
No. 13, which is almost a total stranger in our retail markets. The 
refiners import this black, unwholesome sugar, refine and brighten it 
and sell to the country. The advantage of this bill is, theretore, to 
give the refiner free material, but by retaining a duty on the refined 
article he can still exact his price from the consumer, increased by the 
duty on refined grades. 

his is a fancy price to charge the people for the privileg 
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Here is a commodity of universal utility. It is upon our houses claimed in time of peace. Yet, writes Mr. D, A. Wells, special , 
and in all the homes of the country. Not apound of it is produced in | missioner of revenues under President Grant: 


the Union, yet, although we now pay an Immense duty thereon, you With the termination of war and with accruing receipts from the tar 
propose by this bill to increase this unreasonable tax by more than 125 | excess of the actual requirements of the Treasury, the popular tenden , 
percent. Mr. Chairman, the arguments of your committee are be- | Pressed by legislation, aceomplished or projected, has been to reverse the »)7:\.; 
wildesine | of principles and to make the idea of revenue subordinate-to protection 

~ eee , | than protection subordinate to revenue. And in carrying out this idea . 

In treating of sugar they held that no tax should be levied upon an | tection but one rule for guidance would appear to have been adopted for 


American industry, really in many cases discriminates against it. 


article which can notsupply the homedemand. In dealing with wool tion, namely, the assumption that whatever rate of duty eould be show 
thev sa‘ ot } ah Senin . tase hecanss = half ' for the advantage of any private interest, the same would prove equal): 
@ 7 ist have an increased tax because it can not hall supply | tageous to the interests of the whole country. 

the home demand, When they reach tin-plate they philosophize that | The result has been a tariff based upon small _—, rather than u; 
a tax is imperative because ere ri » ’ *t ¢ j . | great national principle, a tariff which is unjust unequal, which no 
al I there is no home product at all. |Ap lessly enhances a which takes far more indirectly from the peoy|e {)\q», 
ee ; is received into the Treasury, which renders an exchange of domesti 

Che distinguished chairman [ Mr. MCKINLEY] argues that to reduce eign commodities nearly impossible, and which, while professing to | 


the ylass tax and make the price of a dozen chimneys a little lower 
will do the consumer no good; hence they increase the tax. His dis-| Itappears, therefore, from Commissioner Wells (if there be thos. 
tinguished colleague [Mr. BURROWS] insists that to add a few cents to | wil! not see it independently), that, by our ownexacting laws ex. 
the price of a dozen tin cans and make them a little higher will not hurt imports and precluding the privilege of swapping commoditics, , 
the consumer; therefore they raise the tax. So whether the play be have put ourselves exactly where we were placed by the restriction 
high or low the monopolist takes the trick. [Applause. ] | laws of England and other nations, which were so roundly abused 
The tax is increased on wool; therefore the tax must be raised on | days agone by Carey, Hamilton, and others. 
woolen goods, By this hurried review we see the taxes have grown until the ori» 
All tax is removed from jute; therefore the tax must be raised on jute | inal rate has been many times multiplied. And now we are asked to 


goods **eo torward.’’ ‘‘Take no backward step,” is the cry of the m 
Whatever be the first term of a Republican equation, thelastis bound | olist, who formerly begged protection for *‘ infant industries,” but now 
to be ** increased taxes.’’ demands it for “protection’s sake.”” ‘The corporations have grown to 


i 
| 
| 
It is the old puzzle which perplexed the red man in dividing the | gray and corpulent of wealth tolonger plead the babyact. They : 
game with his Caucasian brother. However the ‘‘ poor Indian ”’ seanned | ask for protection for the laborer and the home market. 
the problem, the white man got the turkey. [ Applause. ] Mr. Chairman, if only labor is to be protected, the only needed tax 
This greed of growth has characterized protection sinee tariff legis- | is simply enough to pay the difference between the price of American 
lation began. and foreign wages. Yet, while the present tax covers all the labor ani 
In 1789, when our industries were really infants, they were content | on many articles more than pays for the entire Inbor and material, y: 
with a duty of 8) per cent. | still urge that the duty be increased. 
Upon their implorings this was raised from time to time till in 1824 | If the tax be for the laborer, why not give it to him? 
it became 37 per cent. In 1828 the law knownas the “ tariff of abomi- | Where the tax on a ton of pig-iron is $6.72, why turn the labore: 
nations’’ aroused the agricultural classes and brought general discon- | with only $1.25 for making it? 
tent; while that of 1852, preserving all the protective features of the | Where the Government levies a tax of $17 per ton on steel rails, wh; 
past while repealing many of the revenue taxes, accomplished nullifi- | compel the laborer to accept $4 for the work that is in it? Is it asked 
cation, which had been previously threatened. what goes with the excess? It is pocketed by the manufacturer, which 
The widespread public sentiment, demanding reformation, drove Mr. | explains his millions and how the problem with him is the spending, 
Clay in 1833 to prepose the compromise measure providing for the re- | and not the making, of fortunes. He does not bother with the small 
turn to a revenue standard. This act provided for striking off in 1835 | matter of making fortunes, They are made by humble men; by work- 
one-tenth of the excess over 20 per cent. and one-tenth every alternate | ing men. It is only left for the Carnegies, under the favoritism o! the 
year thereafter until 1841, and after 1842 no duty should exceed 20 per | law, to garner the fortunes other men have made. 
cent., which was recognized as the revenue basis. It is the general in the tent, aback of danger, reaping the glory o/ tl 
This promise of relief appeased the people, the nullification acts were | battle won by the bravery and blood of a self-sacrificing soldiery. { Ap- 
repealed, and contentment followed. But so soon as the people slept | plause. }- 
the manufacturer renewed his demands, and in 1842 the tariff was But we are solemnly assured that, next to your concern for the em- 
again fixed at 43 per cent. ploy¢és of the factories, your consuming interest is for the farmer 
The pauper-labor argument appeared for the first time in the tariff } Over them you have prayed and wept, as did the Prophet of Nazareth 
debates of this Congress, protective legislation having been justified | over Jerusalem, that you might gather them to yourselves, ‘‘as the hen 
theretofore by the youth of our institutions and the fiscal restrictions of | doth gather her brood under her wing.’ [Applause. ] 
other nations. Even Mr. Hamilton’s famous report (still the chief} Might not the farmer also make his millions if the Government 
source of argument for the protectionists) bases his advocacy of protec- | would pay for his laber, his implements, and stock, and compe! th: 
tion upon the “restrictions of husbandry and commerce by other and | country te buy his products and pay more for them than they are worth 
more powerfu! nations.’’ This, happily, is not now the ease, except as | in the markets of the world ? 
we make it so by our own unwise restrictions. The chairman assures us that this bill does all for the farmer that 
In 1846 the demands of the people were again heard, and Mr. Robert | the lawcando. You give him daties which can never benefit him an! 
J. Walker issued the historic report which marked him then and willdis- | increase the tax he is bound to pay. 
tinguish him ever as a great philosophical economist and practical finan- Sir, the farmers of this country will not accept your gift. They re- 
cier. This accomplished the tariff of 1846, placing the average duty | member that ten yearsof ceaseless war failed to vanquish the Tro)a0s, 
at 25 per cent. and fixing the greatest tax on luxuries, which is the | but that Troy fell when she accepted gifts from the Greeks, They 
very reverse of the present and proposed laws. The annual revenue | realize, what you know to be true, that your pretended gifts are cover- 
gathered under this law was $46,000,000, against $26,000,000 under | ings under which you hide while they are fleeced. They have learn«( 
the higher duty of the aet of 1842, that the ‘“‘voice is Jacob’s voice, but the hand is the hand of Esau 
Theera from 1846 to 1861 has been denominated our “‘ golden age.’’ All | gloved with deceit that it may rob them of their inheritance. /}°) 
industries prospered. Agriculture, commerce, mechanics, and arts | properly interpret your pretended favor as the caress of a Judas, w)o 
grew and waxed streng. The manufactures which, it had beensaid would kissed that he might destroy. [Applause.] 
perish, did net perish, but made steady, genuine progress. England re- Can you expect the farmer to believe that a duty on corn can pro- 
pealed her-corn laws, furnishing a market for our produce. Thus was | tect him from a foreign market to which he ships 70,000,000 bushe's 
destroyed the potent argument of Carey and Niles, that ‘‘ England | yearly and from which was imported last year only 2,388 bushels 
wanted free trade in other countries, but would not take their prod- | which any good farmer might make on 50 acres of land? Do you s 
acts.’’ The effeets of reciprocity upon both countries were most benefi- | teem the farmer as simple enough to believe that a tariff on wheat ¢a0 
cent. benefit him, when he exports over 46,000,000 bushels yearly and in- 
The two great nations seemed to pour marvelous and increasing last year less than 2,000 bushels; when he sold and shippe' 
wealth inte each other’s laps. Our shipping rapidly increased. Our | away 9,374,813 barrels of flour and imported only 1,155 barrels’ 
cotton crop became amazing, lands grew in price, while actual and | do you expect them to exclaim ‘‘Great art thou, Diana of the |) 
prospective wealth was general. ‘‘The States repeated the old enr- | sians!’’ thou hast taxed the ‘‘16’’ bushels of rye which we imported ‘:°' 
rency follies, and the panic of 1857 occurred, but it was only a stumble | year, while we exported over 287,000 bushels ? 
in the career of headlong: prosperity,’’ from which we recovered in a Mr. Chairman, you do yourself injustice in supposing that such: 
year. This panic was probably somewhat aided by a diminished cir- | will pass current with sensible people. It is an effort to enterta 
culation owing to excessive revennes collected even under the low tariff | stalwart men with the baby’s rattle. But it is too innocent to anu 
and locked up in the National Treasury, which evil is agaia upon us; | and, having already cut their teeth, it can not profitthem. { App!ause 
but, while it led in 1857 to a reduction, it now gives rise to an increase But we are told by the chairman,-of the committee tha! = the 1a" 
of the taxes. ers are charged no duty upon their exports they should be happy. |! 
The war brought a necessity for greatly increased revenues, and finally | regards it as a great boon to the ist that he is allowed 
asa ‘‘ war measure’’ the tax was caried to extreme protection. compete with the markets of the world. Why, then, is it not a 50" 
It was not dreamed that such a tax could be justified or would be | thing for the manufacturer? 
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If an open market is a good place for the farmer to sell, why is it | We raised in 1889 over 125,000,000 bushels more corn than in 1838 
not a good place for him to buy? Why compel him to compete with | and got $79,600,000 less for it. We raised 74,692,000 bushels more 
the world while he pays tribute to the factories to protect them against | wheat and received $42,000, ss money for it. And so in ste 
competition ? |} except with mules and sheep: a e in the rT ock dur 
Aitter the farmer has gone into the open market of the universe and | the year of $88,284,030, and in c i w ( ) » O74 
returned with his dollar, made by competition, where is the jus- | upon these items alone a total decline of $210 
tice in forcing him to pay half that dollar to the manufacturer to pro- How do tariff advocate i i ah 
tect him from like competition? Sir, this no right can justify, except | [ Applause. ] 
‘ the right of might.’’ [ Applause. ] Sir. the normal lav = tll Nil lied b 
Gentlemen argue that the tariff is to furnish a home market, and | One Jand by reason of ¢ id ' ¢ an wy 
a the distinguished chairman zealously proclaims that ‘‘the American | but can not m the é i 
consumer is good enough.’’ But he fails to exemplify his preaching. | of men adapt them to div h tl ‘ 
If he believes it why provide a premium for the manufacturer who | that the highest right in prope é el 
sells to foreigners? would seem to ind ite that eve I i p! 
- Under his bill the Government pays back the duty upon the goods | and terms of trade, should deci t é t 
sold in foreign markets. He thus provides that if the goods are sold | only determinants, except so far : rial na eedful 
' to Americans (whom he loves so well) they must pay the tax but | portof government. Kentucky needs th nn mnientien ttt ' 
when foreigners buy they are relieved from the tax. and Georgia. They need our mu! eat icon 
The ery is that the home market is good enough. Yet the manu- | mutual needs bring a liberal exchanze « l ud 
facturer ships his products to free-trade lands, pays the freight, and Is there any who think that these ib ii 
sells them to foreigners cheaper than to the American consumer. [Ap- | for the interchange of these comm th 
plause. ] between Massachusetts and M« oO, be en ‘Jj Canada, | 
Last year the factory men sold more than $4,500,000 of farming im- | tween the Union and the South American Sta ' these States w 
= plements and over $6,250,000 worth of hardware to foreigners at less | have been indulging in the farce of an alliance or « ence lo 
Pee than they charged Americans for the same articles. | toreciprocity. ‘The experiment has furnished } and profit to a 
One other thing may be worthy of note just here: the manufactured ! favorites, which is, and will be, the only result so long as we close out 
| tax goods exported from America are those grades whose cost embraces the | ports to South American product No nation will bring empty shi 
‘4 . greatest per cent. of labor, showing that American labor can and does | to our shores to take away our products. But they wladly come it 
ae compete with foreign labor. they can exchange their goods forours. England saw t immense a 
as But, instead of protection furnishing the farmer a home market for | vantage when she removed her t1 restrictions in 184 111849 and 
his produce, he is exporting yearly more and more. Though he offers | saw her exports rise from $289,000,000 in 1846 to 132, 000, ( \ 
his product to the home market at foreign prices, he can not sell, and | 1880. Her commerce increased during the first thirty years of { 
his surplus has grown larger and his exports increased with every dec- | trade $2,400,000,000, 
ade of our history. | The repeal of England’s navigation laws in 1849 d 
During the last campaign our Republican friends attributed all low | orously as was her repeal of duties on food and 1 lt was 
prices to the proposed ‘* Mills bill ’’ and the Democratic Administration. | asserted that free shipping would ruin the British ers, destroy 
They promised, if Mr. Harrison was elected, hogs, cattle, wheat, corn, | ship-building, and drive her sailors to foreign service 
and other farm products should advance. Asshowing how the promise | None of these prophecies was fulfilled. In ten years the tonnage 
has (not) been kept and how their prophecy has (not) been fulfilled. | increased over 1,250,000 tons and in 1880 it had grown to 6,574,000 
ae I submit the following tables as to the products of 1858 and 1889 and | tons. On the other hand, our vs have destroyed our comme! 
the the values thereof: driven our ships from the sea, and now the on rie } 1 is to 
a a further tax the people to pay large bounties as | es to men who 
F th, Cents | will floatour flag. Thisis a patriotism akin to that o e soldier who 
ce Bushels. Dollars. , eel | has no higher sense of loyalty than is measured by his pension or | 
7 — | pay. [Applause. } 
 em- . Sir, there are evils that taxes can not cure. Laws of business, rules 
ners, 1888 ly om eneenn | crmane: i x of trade, though statutes may modify them, are st | inexora le 
eth Wee] RTE Tea ove | Soe-siees | 33 | ,, Taking tax from the poor can not make them rich. You may gil 
» hen niet ___* | the taking as you will, but when you have gotten his money you h 
Increase in quantity 125, 102, 000 |... Sdaalites left him with less in his pocket. Applause. | 
a SPORTED TI WI oe sceie decgnecpecesinanoessr-vosccscccvs|esecesescconsscveccesce] . TRV OER, TOL | If you take only enough for the expenses of an economical Gov 
| the WHEAT. | ment and take it equally from the governed, none will complain that 
orth =. . | 415, 868,000 | 335, 248, 030 92 | protection is given where it will most benefit the greatest number. 
= 490, 560, 000 ue But when the Government has a surplus; when it is collecting more 
that Increase in quantity.......cc-...e..cesecsscseccescecens 74, 692, 000 ~ | than is needed; when the arteries of trade are being drained of the 
med SPDOUUR EN seteteks .chcttiniion covindsconnsintbctsiplvesierosdsibdaraves | blood that gives life to business, by a tax already enormous, unequal, 
7 drain Gl and oppressive, and when the people are impoverished, they will refuse 
.Y Te- | to believe that the proper remedy is increased burdens, Sir, the 
ans. Stock. 1888, 1889. a. tease. | Common people are being disillusioned as to the blessings of a law that 
They ra : | takes from sixty millions of people to enrich a few 
Ver: as Bie. sa | Theservice associations, the laborers’ unions, the farmers’ alliances, 
rned Hecwes POA eo oa epee tagaa an gg ae ae ~* = are not the ravings of bad men ‘‘ bent on mischief, but danger signals 
au Milch cows. | 366, 296, 376 853 152133 13 074 243 | tat should warn the monopolist to stop this side of absolute ruin to 
They Oxen and other cattle. ale 597,236,812 |  560,625.187 | —36,611.675 | Others. They are the crystallized demands of conservative, honest 
wh ene “ 90, 640,369 | = 100, 659, 761 | +10, 019, 392 men, men who, while bearing the heat and burden of the day, hav 
ta . 301,597, 198 ,. _ 268, 008, 208 __— 17,885, 557 | suffered and thought. 
— Te ee ie seul 2, 507,050,058 | 2,418,766,028 —s8, 284,030 | These are the reasoning demands of men who are terribly in earnest 
im —igarnaiitiiaaeea ae o © % + 5 | because of acute disease, unheeded complaints, and promises unre 
hels , Interesting in connection with this showing of the aggregate values | deemed. They sound in universal chorus the same note of alarm given 
n e3- is a statement of the average price per head of each class of animals at | upon this floor by the immortal Garfield when he demanded tariff re 
can the same date. | vision lest an indignant public should destroy the system. | Applause. 
im The aggregate gain of mules in value is but about 1} per cent., while These are the men who have run the entire gamut of unrequited toil. 
pped they have declined per head, while that of sheep is over 11 per cent. The mutterings of their deep tc ied bass, the t nors, a1 1 altos of discot 
= = other live-stock shows a decrease in aggregate value. Sheep con- | teat having been unheeded; they now soun 1 out the grand soprano { 
stitute the exception. ‘The official tatulation of prices referred to is | 9 Teckoning and a righting. | Applause. | ' 
as follows: | Itis the protest against a law which has ma le m n sof a class 
— per re renewer | by reducing the many to want, a revolt against the system which sul 
tock Pe Increase or _| jects the agriculture and labor of our land to the dictates of capital and 
ta 3 — —_ decrease | aggregates the monev of the country in the hands of a few. 
: nae clnthegpntlienniniiendihinlatee miners fa , Eisai cebbibinsearcee | I.have been asked by my frieyd from Massachusetts [Mr. Mor 
se H ceogncseneaseunemnesesccsenepsonscene 71.89| 68.84 ——— ae whether I do not applaud a law and a land that en ib'e men to grow 
m- 70.49| 78.25 | Decrease—1.24 | from humble life to riches and greatness, as have such men as Carnegie, 
H 23.94 22.14 | Decrease —1. 80 | Lincoln, Johnson, and Garfield ? 
i to “Ss =e e+ Mr. Chairman, an equal race, an even chance in life’s tournament, 
ron 2.13 2.27 Increase —0.14 | the test of merit, and ‘‘ the survival of the fittest ’’ have made our Lin- 


colus, our Johnsons, and our Garfields. Thisweneed. This thecom 
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mon people want, and this they are determined to have. But the law try. It will create a demand for labor with proper remunera;: 
which yearly makes millions for Mr. Carnegie is the very antipode of and create new markets for the surplus products of the country 
equality. [Applanse. ] these two things combining will operate to the prosperity 6; ; 
It builds on the one hand an aristocracy and in opposition a serfdom, | classes which I represent. 
that threaten our security and prosperity alike. This is evinced by | There is no greater necessity of the farmer to-day than a | 
the strikes and discontent of the one class and the mammoth wealth | market for his product, and the field of statesmanship deman< 
of the other, which already presumes to dictate our legislation. [Ap- | bY every exertion within our reach that market sball be im, 
i)  Stiabok Mcausts Seep caneting: galpnibion shan tke Dow 
The gentleman thinks there is no danger in wealth. There is no | °' * — a on oe : 7 no Vem 
danger, but universal good, when its dissemination is general; but ag- eo should _— itself in ne of os to a 
gregated wealth has been the decay of nations more strongly built than missortancs of tne country. ore a : ’ oe . the : 
oun. : crats on this floor during this entire battle has had two string. 
As lately said by the American Standard which have been played, first, the poverty of the country and, « 
eee ee ane that therefore the Democratic party was coming back to pow, 
It was in power four years in the House of Representativ: 
did not pass a bill that by any possibility could benefit the fu; 
But now they look about them and bewail the broken-up con 
of the industries of the country as they see them, and cry on 





} 
i 
' 
When darkness settled over Egypt and she lost her place among the great ! 
nations of earth, 3 per cent. of her population owned 97 per cent. of her wealth. | 
The people were starved to death. When Babylon went down, 2 per cent. of 
her population owned all the wealth. The people were starved to death. | 
When Persia bowed her head, 1 per cent. of the population owned all the land. | 

i 

| 


The people were starved to death. When the sun of Rome setin black despair | ;, ,.. » . — 7 conn ? 
eighteen hundred men owned and controlled all the then known world. For it assures a Democratic v ‘otory, a8 though wherever there is 


the past thirty years—more particularly since the close of the civil war—the | erty and squalor and degradation there the Democratic 
United States has moved rapidly along the path followed by these old nations. | flourishes. So this Democratic party grows fat upon the 1 
In 1850 our capitalists owned 37) per cent. of the nation’s wealth. In 1870, only | feeds others upon and fattens upon disasters which it creat, 
cumaiielinas EEE, SY CONES TE Gee SUE; RO ee eee ee | eed een anes power for four years and the agri: 
| and manufactaring industries lacked reward, and now they 
turn around and say, ‘‘ Because wedestroyed confidence in this: 
we must be put back into power.” [Applause.] They never t: 
the reins of Government in this country that danger and (| 
did not follow in their train. 
We have just emerged from four years of Democratic domin: 
and I stand here to say to gentlemen on the other side, and defy 
successful contradiction, that during that time no act of Cong 
| 


The rate has increased until « comparatively few men now (1890) own 
over 55 per cent. of the wealth of this Government. They are using it 
and its immense power in all departments of business and government. 
If the future is to be known of the past, who can say that our millions 
may not find for us the fate that fell upon Egypt and Babylon, Persia 
and Rome? [Applause. ] 


was ever advocated by them which by any pretense was ever ip 
The Tariff. | tended or calculated to lessen the burdens of labor in this country 
| ‘The ery on this floor from the beginning of this session to (\\ 
' | present time is that the agricultural interests of this country are 
No legislation will meet the demands upon the statesmanship of this Congress | such a condition that beggary and poverty exist throughout tly 
that does not provide for the lifting of the burdens now resting upon the agri- | whole scope of the agricultural territory of the nation. I air 
mechanie, the artisan, the pen whe erente wealth and prosperity, are entitlea | that from all the reports that come to me there is a condition of « 
to demand and receive at the hands of Congress careful consideration of their | pression in agricultural interests. Prices are low; markets are 
interests and just enactments for their benefit. overstocked, and, in a general way, the outlook for the farmer is 1 
what it ought to be. 
| But what has all this to do with the question of a protect 
tariff? I maintain here now, Mr. Chairman, what I have often 
maintained elsewhere, that the agricultural interests of this count: 
are more benefited by the protective system that is any other indus- 
try. Then, it is said, why this depression? The eloquent gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON en enh told us something al) 
it, and I want to indorse all that he has said. I recognize the fact 
that combinations and trusts exist and to some extent injure the 
farming interests of the country, and while the Democratic pari 
was in power four years passed over their heads and yet they vevei 
sought by legislation to lessen the power of trusts and combines and 
never passed a bill even intended for that purpose. They wen' 
of office on the 4th of March, 1889, without putting a single levisla- 
tive enactment on the statute books of the country against trusts 
or against any of the combinations which are so detrimental to the 
interests of the country. 
A Republican Senator introduced the first assault against 
trusts and combinations in this country and it has been passe: |v 4 


SPEECH 
or 
HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 
OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 10, 1890. 





The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equal- 
ize duties on imports, aud for other purposes— 


| 

Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I represent an agricultural and industrial Con- 
gressional district. I represent a district composed of farmers and 
laboring men, men engaged in the production and marketing of the 
proceeds of agricultural industries, men engaged in mining and , , . 
manufacturing. Irepresent a district which produces large quanti- | Republican Senate. A Republican House has passed that bill, |: 
ties of coal, some salt, mach iron, and splendid agricultural prodne- ublican President has signed that bill, and the same has be: 
tions, including the great industry of wool-growing. aw. The first great step to throttle and crush this system 0: 











I was raised from infancy on a pioneer farm in Ohio and grew up nopolies has been taken, and it is all due to the Republican part 
to manhood in a straggle for livelihood, while aiding my father in | the only party that ever did anything for the people, the con 
subduing the primitive forest in the county in which I still live. I | people of the country. : : ; : 
know something of the struggle of agriculturists in subduing the Cumulative upon the evils which ith, friend from Iowa [ Mr. lin 
natural obstacles in their way and in keeping pace with the prog- DERSON] has referred to, I note without hesitation as one of th 
ress of the country and abreast of the growth of peoumntieg therein, | gTeatest evils that have affected the agricultural, mining, manutact- 

I claim, therefore, to be a representative, in every proper sense of | Wing and industrial interests of this country the passage |) | 
the term, of the industrial interests of Ono and my district, and I | gtes8 and its approval by a Democratic President of the intersta’ 
claim—I trust with due modesty—that I have some knowledge of | commerce law. In my humble judgment it has done more to 
the great questions that are being here discussed. I am a Repub- | settle the agricultural interests of the country than any ore siatu' 
lican, and believe in the faith and doctrines of the Republican party, | that has ever marred the legislative enactments of the country. \1\' 
I am proud of its history, confident of its present position, and | Tight here I beg to quote from a short speech which I had the 
hopeful of its fature. to make in 1887 in opposition to that bill. I said: 

But, Mr. Chairman, upon no consideration and under no set of 
circumstances would I vote for the bill now pending, strongly par- 
tisan as I am and thoroughly as my party is committed to this bill, 
if I believed that there was one proposition in it that would increase 
by the weight of a feather the onerous burdens now pressing upon 
the industrial classes in my country, and especially if I believed 
that the result would be to add burdens to the agriculturists or if I 
believed the bill fell short of subserving their great interest, the 
just measure of relief to which they are entitled. [Great applause. ] 

lam for this bill, and will support it heartily when it is ready for 
passage, because I believe that it is right upon two great economic 
questions, I believe that the tendency of this bill is, first, to the 
enlargement of the market for the farmer and, second and incident- 
ally, to an enlargement of the scope and field for labor in this coun- 


It inveighs against monopolies and yet creates the greatest monopoly 0! 1 
ern times; it denounces discrimination and makes discrimination not on! \ | 
ble but destructive; it pro to give all shippers a fair and equal cha: 
hedges about its remedial c with conditions which destroy its effectiv: 
it proposes to equalize the opportunities of shippers, and then does mor | 
criminate against railroada and in favor of water routes than all the ra 
ever tried to do; it puts a degree of political power into the hams of the | 
denvt and a commistion which wil enable them to force all the industries 
country to contribute to the election of a political party to office; it js 
vague expressions which will lead to delays in administration. 

It makes the cost of redrese to a wronged shipper so t as todixarm | 
edy «nd leave hira in the hands of the extortionate encies of the rail 
the ignorance or helplessness of the commission. It will unsettle rates, dis)! 
ize the industries of the country, and thus force a reconstraction of systems 
duction. In the mean time labor will suffer, the farmers’ products wil!! !acs ™ 
munerative market, and uncertainty will discourage om poy It is a dang: 

ow 


stride towards the centralization of powerin the handsvf the tothe hinderance 
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yexation, and permanent injury of the many. The good in the bill does not com 
naate for the evil; and controlled by my conscientious juilgment I will vote to 
abide by the evils we have rather than to fly to greater which we know nut of. 


4nd now I ask my friends, the candid menof this House, in the 
light of the published condition of affairs in Iowa, Nebraska, and 
across the continent, to say whether that which was prophecy has 
not become history now. I warned the agricultural States in my 
feeble way that they were destroying the only avenue they had for 
the outlet of their products. I warned the people of those States 
that they were perpetnating the almost insurmountable barrier of 
distance and time between them and the ‘markets of the country or 
the world; but with the innocent idea that Democrats always mani- 
fest, that they could in sume way punish railroad corporations and 
cultivate the good-will of the Granger sentiment of the country, 
they struck down the instrumentality that made the country great, 
ard they are saffering for it now. 

Why is not the corn of the Northwest inthe markets ofthe world? 
Why is it that with all the great lines of communication stretching 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific the mighty surplus of agricult- 
ural products is debarred from the markets of the world? It is sim- 
ply the blind zeal of partisans and demagogues to do something that 


would look like an attack upon the corporations and so have ren- | 
dered invincible and insurmountable the distance from tide-water | 


to the corn-field, and we see the ingenuity of man and the enor- 
mous capacity of railroad corporations to annihilate time and distance 
overthrown and baffled, and by this law tire Democrats say that these 
great advantages shall not be brought in to aid the farmer in secur- 
ing a market for his product. The insurmountable barrier of the 
‘Jong and short haul clause” renders it impossible to overcome (is- 
tance and equalize possibility, and the country is mourning under 
it, and it is the duty of statesmanship to address itself to the removal 
of this barrier between production and market. 

The baneful influence upon agriculture of the far-famed “long and 
short haul clause” of the interstate-commerce law is just being felt. 
[append in this connection sundry extracts from newspapers and 
other publications, showing the baneful effect upon the commerce 
of the country that this enactment has confessedly had, and it is a 
remarkable fact that these publications and these extractscome from 
the very newspapers and the very men who most londly insisted upon 
the enactment of the interstate-commerce law, and most strennously 
opposed the men who opposed its enactment. 

I have collated from a recent speech of Hon. E. A. Morse, of Mas- 
sachusetts, in this House, and the remarks of that distinguished gen- 
tleman in that connection. , 

Mr. Carpenter, of the well known firm of J. W. Carpenter & Son, 
of Detroit, says: 


Every shipper and every consumer, from Maine to California and from Minne- 
sota to the Gulf of Mexico, should say ‘‘God speed you” in the good work of re- 
peal of that infamous law known as the interstate-commerce law. It is dui ng 
more injury to the country at large than any law that bas bad the approval of 
Congress for fifty years. It is simply damnable. It is a law for the protectionvof 
a few to the destruction of many. Our S uthern brethren, and the entire W st 
and Northwest, in fact the whole country, as [ have before stated, consumer as 
well as shipper. and the entire traveling public should arise in a mass and say 
amen to your able aud much desired movement in the direction of the repeal of 
this law, and if every interested party in the country would express itself you 
would receive such encouragement as has not been accorded to a Representative 
in the House or Senator in the Senate for many a !ong day. 

The above letter was addressed to my namesake, Leopold Morse, who intro- 
duced a bill into the Fittieth Congress for the repeal of tais law. Where Leopold 
Morse threw down the glove I take it up and throw it down again. 

A commercial paper printed in Chicago has this to say with reference to the law: 

“Can any shipper, can any business man, point to any benefits they have won 
in their business from it? as it given them any better shipping facilities? Has 
it done anything except to shrink the value of railroad property nearly $1,000, - 
000,0l0! It has taken the income away from thousands aud thousands of people 
who had invested their little all in railroad securities. It has stopped the build. 
ing of railroads allover the land. It has paralyzed our iron industry. This in 
ternal Will is sapping the life-blood out of the two great industries we have, the 
railroad and the iron business. We ask again, what have we gained? Is not this 
a subject to think over seriously and take action upon before it is too late!" 

Governor Amea, in a recent interview, charges the interstate-commerce law 
as in part reaponsible for the low condition of the New Englund iron business, 
aud says that he regards the law as a needless and unwise interference with the 
laws of trade. He says that the railroads ought to be free to compete as they 
pleass under the nataral condition of trade, without interference on the part of 
the Government. 

I append here a few out of hundreds of remarks of the press I have received 
‘rom different sections of the country, since the delivery of the above remarks 
— the Committee on Commerce, but these are specimens of hundreds in the 
Same line: 


[From the Iowa State Register. | 


It has closed up nearly every Iowa manufacturing institution which shipped 
xoods out of the State. The worst stab the manufacturers of Iowa have ever 
received wea ia the abolition of the cheap long haul, and it has been almost 
equally disastrous to farmers. 


(Portland (Oregon) Oregonian. } 


It is the fashion to commend the interstate law because it cuts off the “cheap 
long hanl;” but in fart, as every ore knows who examines the subject, the chance 
has hurt the producer and the interior merchant and manufacturer far more 
than it bas helped them. 


[The Mountain News, Denver, Colo.] 


, Kepresentative Morse, of Massachusetts, ba& introduced a bill to repeal the 
jong and short haul clause of the interstate-commerce law. As nine-tenths of the 
great trading points of the country, on accouutoef water connections, are exempt 
from the Operations of this clause, it is practically a dead letter and is appealed 
to for the purpose of harassing shippers rather than protecting them. 





| 











[From the Omaha (Nebr.) Bee. | 


It is not questionable that there is a considerable number of people who agree 
with the views of the Massachusetts Congresaman. They are most numerous in 
New Eng and, where investigation has shown the belief to be pretty general that 
the interstate-commerce law has been inimical to the intereaia of that section. 
There is some sentiment in the Northwest also unfriendly to the law, and opposi- 
tion could doubtless be found elsewhere, for the reasons in whole or in part urged 
against it by Mr. Morse 


| From the Detroit (Mich.) Press.] 


AMENDING THE ACT TO REGULATE COMMER 


Kr. 


The interstate-commerce law is one of the best of modern illustrations of t 
principle in legialation which Dickens so aptiy pictured in the Circumlocation 
Office. More perbaps than any other bit of modern legislation it exemplifies the 
art of “how not to do it.” Designed as a check on the growing powers of ghe 
railroad corporations, ita effect haa been to strengthen the railroads as agaiostthe 
people; and though it has been productive of a good deal of strife among the 
former the settlement of the contests has almost invariably deprived the public 
of some right or privilege. 

The farmer, for whose express benefit the law was said to be framed, has cer 
tainly not profited by it; and while it is unquestionably possible by an honest e1 
forcement of the law to make ail railroad charges, whether for freight or passage 
much more nearly eqnal than they formerly were, there is a general impression 
that in some way or another ther.~ is as much discrimination 

‘The law is, at any rate, not in good odor 


na 








as ever 


[From the Philadelphia News.] 
In his recent speech in the House, at Washington, Represent e } LH 
Morse, of Massachusetts, made some telling peints against the interstate-con 


merce act, and his criticisms of the long and short haal and anti-pooling clauses 
have a refreshing novelty, because they do not mince words 

Mr. Morse says that the law, to a large extent, has stopped railroad building 
that good authorities estimate it has caused a shrinkage of more than $200,000,000 
in the. value of railroad property in this country; that under the operations of 
the interstate act the old custom of high rates to competing points an! nominal 
rates for long hauls has been abolished, and the manufacturing Mates have no 
longer easy methods of exchanging their products with ag: 
wealths. 

lf the law has righted any wrongs, in Mr. Mouse's opinion it has made greater 
ones. 

He may be wrong in many of his assertions, but the widespread complaints 
against this act deserve the most: areful investigation under the anthorization of 
Congress. 


cultural Common 


From the Burlington (Iowa) Hawkeye.] 


One of the strongest appeals against the interstate-commerce law in its present 
form comes from the farmers. An immense petition has been sent to Congress 
by agriculturists of the West, asking for a repeal of the ‘long and short hanl 
clause. ‘This provision of the law, it will be remembered, was avowedly enacted 
in the interest of large business centers, and it has by no means proved satisfac 
tory tothem. It has, however, so the farmers claim, been little short of disas 
trous to their interests. 

«ne of the chief elements in building up the farming interests of the West was 
the cheap through rates tothe seacoast. The railroads were in the habit of 
making those rates as low as possible to meet their expenses, and repaid them 
selves from local rates with a large margin ot profits. The long and short bau 
srovision of the interstate law struck at this custom by forbidding throug! rates 
lower then loval rates between intervening points on the same line. Then the 
State Legislatures, as for instance in our own State of lowa, came in with their 
limitations of rates on local traffic, and thus the railroads, in self-def nse, kept 
through rates at such figures as the cost of working their reads demanded 
Under this state of affairs the farmers say they are greatly injured; those in 
Kensas and Nebraska in particular at ribute the low prices of produce in their 
lovalities to this cause, onl they now demand that the part of the law which is 
proving a grievous burden to them be repealed. It thus appears that the inter 
state legislation has by no means justified itself as yet. 


[From the Kansas City (Mo.) Journal. 

Congressman Morse, of Massachusetts, urges the repeal of the interstate-com 
merce law, which, he says, bas already shrunk the value of railroads over 
$200,000,000, Congressman Morse can produce some facts to back up his asser 
tions. The interstate-commerce law is far from being a model measure. Its re 
sults wcald have been much more serious, however, had not the enforcewent of it 
provisions been in the hands of a commission with enough common sense not to 
demand strict compliance where it would be ruinous. 


[From the Chicago (IIL) News. | 


Representative Morse, of Massachusetts, is after the interstate-commerce law 
with the sharpest kind of a scalping-knife. He is bent upon proving that tho 
law enables railroads to charge a freight rate which bears hardly upon New 
England, which has to trade manufactures for food-stutfs. The increased freight 
ia just so much more lifted out of their earnings. If this be true of New Eng 
land it ia also true of other sections of the country, andif it be a fact that freights 
have increased, as Mr. Morse passionately declares, then it is worth while look 
ing into this interstate-commerce law. It is daygerous to put too heavy a bur 
den on commerce within the boundaries of the nation. 





{From the Denver (Tex.) Herald.|} 


Mr. Morse’s claim that the law had stopped railroad development and caused 
a shrinkage of over $200,000,000 in the value of railroad property, withent com 
pensating advantages to the poopie may be difficult to prove by cold facts and 
tivares, but he is unquestionably right when ke says that the old custom of high 
retes te competing points and low rates for long haulsis infinitely more satis 
factory to the people at large than the present custom established by law. He 
knows what he is talking about, too, when he declares that the law, by not ap 
plying to Canadian roads, is throwing millions of dollars’ worth of traffic over to 
those reads which formerly went to American roads. 

Senator REAGAN, the father of the interstate-commerce law, so it is reported 
will not be a candidate for re-clection. Possibly the report is put out as a 
‘“‘feeler,” but our observation goes to show that such action on the part of Mr. 
REAGAN would not meet with a very strong protest in any quarter unless perhaps 
from certain railroad magnates and the well fed members of the Iuterstate Com 
mission. What the Senator intended should be crownwg glory of bis Senatorial 
career has prov: d to be a m ston abunt his neck. Like Dick De adeye he 
“meant well, but didn't know. 


From the Brockton Enterprise, Republican. ]} 

Congresstaan Morse’s ungloved assanit upen the interstate-commerce law is 
receiving much commendation in New England. When Mr. Morse argned that 
the law is working injury to buxiness interests in this section of the country be 
knew what he was talking about. 
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{From the Taunton Gazette, Republican. ] 

Congressman Morse told some solid truth about the interstate-commerce law 
in the address before the committee which is printed elsewhere in this paper. 
Tic is about the only man who has dared te stand up in pablic and riddle the hum- 
bug law as it deserves, and the manu/factarers of New England ought not only to 
thank him, but back him up in any effort to abolish the affair. 

[From the Taunton News, Democratic. } 

Congressman Moxse is a business man more than a politician, and his bold and 
fearless atiack upon the interstate-commerce law will meet the approval of busi- 
ness men of all parties in this city. The law was believed to bo in the interests 
of the consumer and the people, as against the railroad monopolies. It has proved 
to be exactly the opposite. 


|From the Attleborough Sun, Republican. } 


We find opportunity of shaking hands with Congreagman Monse. We mean 
his battle against that great big hambug, the interstate-commerce law, with all 
its incoherencies, inequalities, discriminations —of interpretation and language — 
its interference with matters that are purely basiness in their character and not 
proper subjects for nationai or other interference. Mr. Mors# can use his time to 
no better purpose than to consolidate the opposition to the law, and break up, if 
he can, the commission, which does not earn its salary. 


[From the New Eagland Grocer (Boston), non-partisan. } 


On Saturday, before the House Committee on Commerce, Hon. E. A. Monse 
made an able argument in advocacy of his two bills, one for the entire repeal of 
the interstate-commerce law and the other for the repeal of the short and long 
haul and anti-pooling sections. As his views areia aceord with the sentiment of 
seven-eighths of New England's merchants, we shall publish his argument next 
week. it's worth reading. 


[From the Milford Journal, Republican. | 


Congressman Morass is in earnest in his opposition to the intersiate-commerce 
law. A few days ago he appeared before the Congressional Committee on Com- 
merce and made a sharp address agaiast the law. Reports from Washington say 
he found a lively interest in the committee in his argument, and has hopes that 
even if the law can not be repealed altogether the anti-pooling clause and possi- 
bly the long and short haul clause can be stricken out. 

All who have watched the evil effects of the interstate-commerce law and the 
debilitating results its enforcement has thua far brvuaght upon the ceuntry will 
wish Congressman Munksé a hearty Godspeed in his efforts to wipe the mon- 
etrosity from the national statate-book. 


[Prom the Newburyport (Mass.) News.] 
THE WORTULESS INTERSTATE LAW. 

Congressman Morse, of this State, has come out against the interstate-com- 
merce act of Congress, saying it has worked great injustice to railroads and 
manufacturers of the country and has benefited no one. It will not take much 
argument to impress people that Mr. Mouse is right. 


{From the Haverhill (Mass.) Bulletin.) 


Congressman Morse is doubtless nearer right than wrong. As near as can be 
ascertained there never was any particular call for an interstate law and, although 
it has been iv force several years, to-day the vast majority of people know nothing 
about it whatever. Even railroad officials have studied the law and its provisions 
to no purpose. They live in eternal fear that they may violate some feature of 
this useless enactment, but jast when, where, and how they can not point ont nor 
can the most astute lawyer. A law so obtuse that nobody can understand it is 
worse than none ar all. 


[From the Canaan (N. H.) Reporter.) 


Mr. Morse presents facts and arguments which the friends of the law will 
find it hard to answer. ‘That there are instances where railroads need regulat- 
ing there is no doubt, but any law which prevents a road from taking paving 
stone from Fitzwilliam at a nowinal rate to Western points rather than Tet the 
cars go back empty, works an injury to the people as well as the road. There 
are doubtless other similar cases, but Mr. Morse makes a strong point of this; 
and it is hoped that other members from New England, which f, a sufferer by 
the law, will have the courage of their convictions and join Mr Morse in show- 
ing wp the injustice of the law and the injury which it works to the people. 


[From the Bosten Traveller, Republican. | 


If Senator CULLOM and the iy of the Interstate Commerce Committee of 
the Senate insist on the bill, which it is reperted they have upon, to ap- 
ply the previsions of the drastic interstate-commerce law to the Canadian rail- 
roads as a condition of their having the poveee? of transpo' goods in bond, 
New England should make a vigorous and emphatic protest. © operation of 
the interstate-commerce law, especially of its long and short haul provisions, 
has from the beginning been inimical to New England interests, and they 
have thus far escaped disaster only because they have been able to avail them- 
selves of the facilities which the great Canadian trunk lines—notably the 
Grand Trunk and the Canadian Pacific—have offered. New England is a t 
of the United States, though there are indications that in some sections of the 
West and on the part of some Western Senators and Congressmen this has been 
lost sight of. Congressman Morse followed the instincts of a New England busi- 
ness man when be announced himself in favor of the absolute repeal of the law. 
New England has certainly the right to demand repeal, or fair play, and that the 
interests of her metropolis shail not be sacrificed to those of New York. 


[From the Boston Traveller, Republican. } 


Senator CULLOM explains that the action of the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee, in unanimously adopting the report. drawn by himself on the subject 
of Canadian railroads, is net to be taken as implying that there will be like una- 
nimity in supperting any bill which may be brought in under this report. In- 
deed, nothing isa more certain than that Senators BLam and PLatTT will de- 
cidedly oppose the plan of legislation whieh Senator CULLOM propeses. The 
time has come when New England should insist upon it that she to a part of the 
United States. There has been altogether too mach of a losing sight of this at 
Washington the past winter. 

New England has beea the chief sufferer from the interstate law. Such ad- 
vantages as that law has created have accrued to other sections of the country, 
while its disadvantages have been New England's. If the law is to be kept on 
the statute-book, New England is certainly entitled to fair play in this matter, 
and her Representatives in beth branches of Congress should demand it. 


The congratulations and indorsements thus given to Mr. Morse in- 
dicate a rapidly growing public sentiment in favor of the repeal of 
this law, or at least the abrogation of the “long and short haui” 
clause. 

Here, then, is one of the fruitfal sourees of the evils that oppress 
the agricultural interests, and to-day it is the duty of statesmanship 
in this and the eoming Congress to get rid of this incubus upon the 
productive industries of the country. Aside from this, I deny that 
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the agricultural interests of the country are suffering to the ex 
is claimed. It is unwise for the purposes of partisan effect 
claim to the people of the world that our farmers are mendic;; 
beggars. Gentlemen from Missouri uniformly proclaim t} 
constituents are in the throes of poverty and distress; t), 
lands are yielding no remunerative products; that they ha 
gaged their property beyond the hope of redemption. 

Whole volumes could be collated out of the record toshow 
constituency represented here by the Democracy of Missou: 
floor arein a condition of squalid, wretched, absolute ban 
awaiting simply the willof the creditor to crush them by for. 

I have practiced law in the courts of Southeastern Ohio 
exception of the period of the war) since 1857, and I state h 
I defy investigation to contradict it, that never since 1857 ha 
been so few suits to force the coJlection of debts in near) 
tions of Ohio as there are to-day. Ido not say that the fa 
growing rich. 

On the contrary, they are not receiving that adequate r 
which they are entitled and which they will receive upon t! 
ment of this bill; but I do say that they are not vagabunds, 
gars, nor mendicants, and I do say to the world at large, ti 
farmers of the Fifteenth Ohio district; sell to them; deal wit) 
they are able to pay. 

The Democrats threatened that the defeat of the Mills bil! 
prostrate the wool industry of the country, which is an im, 
one in my district. But the defeat of Cleveland, the overth 
the Mills bill, and the election of Harrison sent wool up an ay 
of more than 6 cents a pound between the clip of 185 ; 
of 1888, and the farmers of my district garnered a benefit 
tune of more than $200,000. 

What does this bill propose now to aid the farmers? for I a 
in my representative capacity to insist step by step and inch 
that nothing shall beleft undone for my constituents that can | 
I am here to vindicate the judgment of that constituency in ny 
tion. Iam here to gnard jealously and vigilantly every av 
attack upon their interests. This bill puts better protectio: 
wool than wool has ever had since the industry was esta! 
therefore I favor it in the interest of the farmerin my district. 1 
is more benefit to the agricultural interests of this country 
item (that of wool) in this bill than all the enactments sugg 
introduced, or supported by the Democratic party in all its 
fitful, and fateful career. 

Why should farm products be brought here and put upon ou 
kets from foreign countries? To show what has been going on d 
ing the last year I quote from the speech of Hon. NELSON DiNGLey 
jr., in this debate : 

FARM PRODUCTS. 


The largest increase of duties in any schedule has been made in that of farm 
products, including tobaceo. In prior tariffs the average duty on imported fart 
| eaten has been comparatively small, under the impression that there was |i! 

anger of any considerable importation of such articles. The rapid increas 
importations of animals and farm products, not only from Canada, but also tror 
Germany, has attracted the attention of our farmers and led to a general aud just 
demand for increased protection to their interests. The following list of th: 
poteworthy importations of animals and farm products in the last fiscal \: 
show the extent of the competition to which our farmers are already subject, and 
awaken selicitude for the futare. These importations were as follows: 


Horses, sheep, and cattle..... Spipetipsodronhinnitd take cuinilagimesece $3, 

Barley ....-- cccesseseccvocoreceewescccesescreess Senentaccecswacseeses- 7,€ 
Ne aire co crsmeenocnanences oncwiep encacmeatnnaseeagnegheogses le ) 
Potato-starch and dextrine 230, 009 











Eggs 2,4 : 
Hemp 2, 
Hay 1,( 
Hops 1, 408 
Sy CE GBI BOEIND.. 6 oo c0 2000s. coc coer ccccesoccoceuctonesonecces 1, 769, 892 
iD, .. cnenatctinngh kasha Gein coénestesdoncesehVen twee 4, 557, 198 
Nee nena nei nine aie aieeen 8, ¢ : 
Potatoes, vegetables, and beams... .. . ~~... .-0.see--cecececrececenrcecs 2, 295, 499 
DIRT pit, cosebGdonstnechenabenebenseuheb ensveebnrerheguanie apetence 9, 768, 644 
El «i aohatth ndbattiinbhonpnnhtagumhde soar ebatieE aren ts eentne oo 17,4 
Scosche oheteeteeneins haeeienaieeneaneh onadbanenee seh eee 65 


We intend to close this market to the foreign producer and open i! 
to the extent of $65,000,000 per annum in addition to our present 
market. ‘ 

In this connection, the following were some of the imports o! 
ufactured articles brought from foreign countries last year. | ( 
from the same authority: 

Mr. Chairman, it is not our own manufactured products that have glutt: 
home markets; notwithstanding the fifty-five hundred millions in valu 
manufactured products in 1880 our own markets took fifty-three hund: 
sixty-two millions. It is imported manufactured goods that interfere \ 
Why, in the last fiscal year we imported manufactured articles to the \ 
over $258,000,000, while our exportsof manufactared products were but |i: 
than half of this amount. 

I call attention to some of the items of imports of manufactured articl¢ 


Manufactures of— 


I aE has, tie a 0 a ieee wee mente nla bel Stadiecewmces 952 45. 
tee innetenens mask entenese an inatininiiaine wanvae +0 4 

CR ME wanc cet teks ov civduspenevepedudaun aS i 

CORRE . oo. ccmvessecrcwcceces Peeavecdacescosess Srebds <cecees: cncce o, By, ? 
SUNS, SINE BREED. 2... on00- ncceneesegrasedes eeusiinerdubeesqccs 25, 955, 222 
Panes sass aenenein tien nsteinhinine epneiintin schsnilianieliicmeselenetnestiodions Seaiiintindes 34, 954 
Leather and leather goods....................----+ weeeerecaaucees 11, 202, 908 
GD cagnasravooces an abet pejiilendiaideceadnseaebets eewess 7, 750, 574 
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Manufactures of— 





Earthen and stone ware, etc .....-.....+--0-- 0-2 ee eee we ee een eee . $6, 473, 357 
Paper and paper goods... .....-.-...---+--.----0-0-e- sueenece ~-+- 22, 506, 849 
Pont DOR. < - o en we ee eee ne nee ee ce emew een e ene ene n ence teen awenans 9, 768, 644 
Pub Wer. -~--+ onan nn som wee cere ne cnn eee cemeee eens seen ener eeeneeeeees 338, 111 
Fleet not gonetqeseaeeeguecetercccyqecescescceppoces ©, O75, 860 
Fancy art icles wnat wen wee we ceneee coerce eeenneeensseceeserenes 6, 659, 966 | 
Gunpowder and explosives... .........0+ .2- 200. -22---0enereereee: 356, 064 
Tate, bratda, @8e. ......... no2-- il dail de anaceence din ptialindeniiipatnins 4, 247, 000 
ae eine eee anhas.o2 ipag’ «nn teeth eeons 1, 005, 484 
ein eees td eancdate &éap 4 Shans Needoupeoess gesécces 1, 366, 324 
ere N.S EE, ise odbe hbamdsudbec 220, 71 
| CRD. < mele whine g te oe cece ccccde cc cccaeseces =< “4 o6 
TICTED ..0.o0 oo Oe ce eton cate rwess wos ewer wen 4s Es ss cecescercccece ] $0 
Total imported manufactures. ...............22-.00- 258, 777, 524 


It ja estimated that the manufacture of the above imports would ] 
employment to 500,000 workinzmen, as many more indirecily, and that their goa 
would add am equivalent of 5,000 000 consumers of farm and other product Ana 
vet, according to the theory on which the gentleman from Texas proposes leg 
jslate, the importation of these $258, 000,000 of foreign-made goods is a ssing s 


r t he desires to have it doubled. 


Why should not all this be made in the United States? Why not 


ewploy this army of laborers and thus enlarge the home : 
the farmer ? 
To do this isthe object of this bill. For this the Republican party 


has been striving. Our victory isin sight. 

What do the farmers and laboring men want to better their con- 
dition ? 
better market for the products of the farm. The laboring men want 
uniform wages at higher rates and shorter days. What is there in 
this bill that promises all this? What is there that will benefit, all 
alike, the nine or ten millions of laboring men im this country 

Now, Mr. Chairman, at this point, and before stating further, | 


Two things, as I said in the outset. The farmers want a | 


want to say that he is no statesman, no proper representative of the | 


people of this country who seeks toarray one class of people against 
the other. There has been incendiarism enough uttered during the 

rogress of this debate to have caused one halt of the people of the 
Pinte d States to take arms in their hands and proceed to murder and 
pillage the other half, if there was the slightest attention paid by 
the average American citizen to the insane, incendiary vaporings 
which sometimes we hear in this Chamber. 

Occasionally a Representative, or an alleged Representative, comes 
upon the floor and chargesthis side of the Chamber with being repre- 
sentatives of robbers and seeking to rob the people ofthe country, and 
they charge this upon the Republican party, the party that has done 
all that ever was done by legislation up to this time since its exist- 
ence, for the laboring people of this country. The party that has 
stood by and defended the rights of labor, that lifted it up outof the 
degradation of Democratic ideas and Democratic beliefs and planted 
it upon the solid foandation that it has. These men shout in the 
ears of the public “‘ You are robbers. The people of the country are 
being robbed by your legislation.” r 

The people of the country are so disgusted with such utterances 
that, instead of rising in their might to take vengeance upon the 
alleged robbers, they despise the men who make such utterances, 
and such utterances are enough—made by American Congressmen— 
to pat in motion murder, rapine, ineendiarism, androbbery. It isan 
appeal to the passions and prejudicesof men. It is never to be called 
statesmanship, and is a burlesque upon common sense and the com- 
mon decency of the people of the country; and the people of the 
country listen and despise the noise and the makers thereof. The 
American people, the American farmer, the American artisan, the 
American laboring men have interests in this Government; it is 
their Government. The laboring man understands this. He is not 
aserf. He is not trodden underfoot. He understands his freedom 
He understands his freedom and is not afraid to maintain it. 

We want a wide market for our farm products and upon equal 
termsand conditions. This bill seeks to bring it about. We want 
to draw away from agricultural pursuits as many of the working- 
men of this country as can be profitably employed in other branches 
of industry. We want to lessen the number of farmers and enhance 
the profit ofthe remainder. If there is overproduction of farm prod- 
ucts, let us have fewer farmers. If there are too many engaged in 
agriculture, let us seek other avenues of enterprise for the surplus. 

Let me here answer, in a few words, a large number of utterances 
Which have been made apon this floor. Upon each recurring para- 
graph of this bill some Democrat gets up and shouts that there is a 


} 














the clothing of the people cheaper now than it ever was in tl 
history of the country. Every shoe, every boot, everything in leather 
is cheaper, and is cheaper t! t is in England You can not buy a 
pair of shoes in the United Kingdom for the price you can in the 
United States. Everyth f iron, every creation of man in which 
iron euters is cheaper than ever wa fore The far . im- 
plement of every kind and description, cutlery, crockery-wat in 
amazing reduction from anyth that was ev v1 fy ide 
times. But gentlemen on the other s lieve that they can make 
the farmer believe that ] ya higher price than he was before 
| when they know it is utterly iu ilifiedly fa farme! 
s not easily fooled. ; 
What next. Our farm products are too low, say f] D 
sO say = Th price w! ich is offered to t} I 
ive, so they say; so say I But to-day, int \ 
try,a given quantity of farm pro ts will buy ( 
modity that peopl@ use than ever before in th story of Wor 
| You ean buy more clothing for a bushel of corn than ey before 
| You can buy more shoes and lk TS, hats and « ips, gia Vial an 
keryware and hardware for a horse to-day than you eve1 d 
| before in the history of the world, and yet we want bett n t 
d that ought to be the leading aim of every A 1 stat 
How are you to get at it. 
rhis bill proposes to keep out of the United Stat her 
enormous importation of farm products, which amounted la 
to the great sum of $65,000,000, as | now show. Not one of 
articles onght to be imported. ‘The farms of America can pt 
every arth le of farm l duction that is needed. We o ight not to 
import a pound of wo ] We ought to produce 600,000,000 p 
and sell it in the markets we have. The climate is particular) 
fitted for the industry; we have the land particularly adapted; we 
have the men with the money a brains to carry it on: e ha 
the labor, and all we want is the protection by law against the cheap 
labor of Australia and foreign countries, and we will produ ot 
only in quantity but in quality, every pound of wool Ameri ean 
onsume and be an exporter inside of four years. Long applause. ] 
Mr. Chairman, I recur at this point to the subject about which I 
spoke briefly a few minutes ago. I have been shocked and dis 


rusted atone prominent feature of thiselaborate debate Krom the 


beginning to the end there has been a vein of argument running 
through speeches on the Democratic side manifesting, clearly, a pur- 
pose to bring abont riots, strikes, insurrections, and bloodshed in 


this country. The farmers have been told that they are down-trod 
den and are being robbed, and gentlemen have stood upon this flor 
and declared that they would not stand it much longer, in language 
that meant—if it were not the idle vaporings of men without rea- 
son—that they favored the uprising of classes in this country to take 
vengeance for supposed wrongs against farmers and laboring men. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to denounce as utterly vicious and 
utterly wrong in every seuse and from every standpoint all such 
appeals. This country is not the exclusive property of one class of 
people, and whenever statesmansbip seeks to segregate 
and separate combinations or organizations any one class of our p: 
ple, itis an effort to destroy the prosperity of the whole. [Applause. | 

The farmer of this country is interested in the wealth and pros 
perity of the manufacturer, and the manufacturer is deeply inter 
ested in the prosperity of the farmer, and the laboring man is deeply 
interested in the prosperity of both, and both are interested in the 
prosperity of the laboring man. The farmer depends upon the suc- 
cess of the manufacturer to furnish the market for his products 
Without prosperity among farmers, the manufacturer has no market 
Without prosperity among manufacturers and farmers, the laboring 
man has no prosperity of any kind. 

So, Mr. Chairman, no legislation will meet the demands upon the 
statesmanship of this Congress that does not provide for the lifting 
of the burdens now resting upon the industrial and agricultural in 
terestsof the country. The farmer, the laboring man, the mechanik 
the artisan, the men who create wealth and prosperity, are entit! 
to demand and receive at the hands of Congress careful considera 


rh 


' 
into detached 


| tion of their interests and just enactments for their benefit. 


tax of a certain per cent. upon the article, and if it is an article of | 


e_¢ | 
common use a. the people of the country, you are raising the | 


price of that article and wringing the money from the pockets of an 
overtaxed people. Mr. Chairman, I ask the intelligent farmer and 
the intelligent laboring man of this country to compare the prices of 
every commodity that he uses in the home, on the farm, on the field, 


pa the prices he had to pay for them uuder Democratic free trace. 


man, 


fore in the history of this country. 


People need not come to me and they need not go to the intelli- 
gent farmers to teach them by theoretical"argument what they know 
, experience. What are the facts? What do we see? Every arti- 
= of cotton goods, every article of silk goods, every article of wool- 
n goods, every article of mixed goods, everything that enters into 


| the strike is kept within the bounds of legal cor 


} 


say to you that there is not one single artiele, not one, Mr. Chair- | 
that is not cheaper by a great per cent, than it ever was be- 


Mr. Chairman, there has been a good deal said:in the course of 
debates about strikes among laboring men, and the fact that we have 
ome strikes in the country occasionally has been pointed to as ar 
evidence of a bad situation and bad blood among the laboring met 
of the country. 


In the first place, I want to remark in this connection that com! 
nations among laboring men for the purpose of bettering t! 
dition as such are absolately defensible and proper, provided, always 
they are condueted in a peaceable manner and ihe management of 


, and tl 5 we 
find has been the case with most of the strikes of wlern times. 

tut this is not the important observation I desire to make. Tha 
which is important to this argument lies in the fact that laboring 
men do not strike when times are hard. When the strike is f 
wages they uniformly strike for a fair division of profits. So whe: 
you hear that there is an organization amoug the labor of the coun 
try and demands are made for higher wages you may always set it 
down as a fact that the business interests of the country are profit- 
able, 
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There is no more intelligent people so far as labor interest is con- 

erued than the laboring men themselves, and it is not a bad sign 
when they see, or believe they see, reasonable ground for demanding 
better remuneration for their Jabor. So mach for the Democratic 
outcry that there are strikes in the country. Strikes may be wise 
orunwise. Strikes may be judicious or injudicious, Strikes may 
be beneficial or non-beneficial, but when they happen in a commu- 
nity like ours we who bave lived in communities where strikes have 
taken place know perfectly well that there is something to strike 
about, and something to strike for, and something to strike at. 

It was a magnificent spectacle that the world witnessed in the re- 
cent occurr nee of Labor Day; millions of men throughout the hab- 
itable glube who create wealth w+ re marehing in long lines with 
patriotic banners at their head; but nowhere, so far as I know, on 
this continent or on the old, was there rioting, bloodshed, or disor- 
der. They demonstrated to the world that they Save an interest in 
the welfare of their country, and that patriotism is to them some- 
thing more than a meaningless word. The people of the country 
gained confidence in the patriotism and virtue of the laboriig man 
when Labor Day had come and gone. Let us stand together, the men 
of the shor, tue manufactory, and the mines; the men of the farm 
and the men of the oftice; the men who produce and the men who 
consume; one common brotherhood of maakind, the one dependent 
upon the other; the consumer looking for his production to the pro- 
ducer at a fair price; the producer looking to the consumer fora 
buyer of his product at a fair price; all classes of individuals jealous 
of the rights of each other. So shall we build up and not pull down 
the common prosperity of ont common country. 

The issue, Mr. Chairman, in this contest isa very plain one. Under 
the pretense of benefiting the farmers and laboring men of this coun- 
try, the Democratic party would open our s-aports on one side to the 
introduction, free of tariff duty, of the manufactured articles of the 
older conntries of the world. Temporarily, perhaps, there would be a 
reduction in price of some of the articles which the American farmers 
and laboring men use, As to many of them, however, we manufact- 
ure just as cheaply as any place in the world; in fact, the same may 
be said in the majority of instances. 

The Democrats claim that clothing should be reduced. That prop- 
osition does not deserve respectable consideration at the hands of any- 
body. Webave American cloth, and of American clothing manufact- 
ured by American workmen, now on sale in this country, you can 
buy a cheaper suit of cl.thes than in any other place in the world, 
and you can bny it cheaper now than at any time before in the his- 
tory of this country. 

The articles covering a long line of agricultural implements are 
manufactured here and are sold here cheaper than in any place in 
the world. That foolish idea that entered into the debate here that 
our manufacturers were sending their goods abroad and selling them 
cheaper than to the American people has been exploded over and over 
again. Itis not true. It is absolutely false. 

Now, it must be admitted by every candid man that in the item 
of sugar the American people are taxed the amount of revenue col- 
lected upon imported sugar, less, perhaps, a matter of 10 per cent. 
We pay for imports in one year about $54,000,000 on sugar. We 
raise only about one-tenth of the sugar we use, and my opinion is 
that there will be no greater production of cane-sugar than there 
has been in the past anless the production is stimulated by the 
bounty. So in this case,asin all other articles that are impurted 
into this coun'ry which we do not and can not produce in America 
and upon which there is a tariff tax, the consumer pays the tax; 
and this is true especially of sugar. 

That is to say, nine-tenths of the sugar used in America is not 
raised here and can not be raised ; at least it is not raised at this 
time; therefore nine-tenths of the fifty odd million dollars collected 
on the article of sugar came from the people of the United States. 
This bill puts sugar for the purpose of the consumer absolutely 
upon the free-list. So the Republican party, carrying out its prin- 
ciples, have concluded to relieve the agricu/tural interests, the labor- 
ing interests, and every other interest in the United States of this 
tax on sugar, and, in order that the production of sugar may not be 
discouraged and that the beet product and all the canes may be 
cultivated, as heretofore, we propose to put a bounty of two cents a 
pound on the production of sugar in the United States. 

The country will save $45,000,000 at least the first year, and it 
may be more than that, and the industry will not be discouraged 
thereby. In doing this we test the question, moreover, of the effect 
of protective duties upon trusts and combinations; for the most 
flagrant and oppressive trust in the United States to-day is the trust 
in sugar. Ifit be true, as our Democratic friends claim that a pro- 
tective tariff promotes trusts, then we shall strike down this great 
trust in this way. [Applause.] 

All the Democratic legisiation of the past forty years has not been 
80 beneficial to the masses of people of this country as has this one 
article of the McKinley bill. [Applause onthe Republican side.] So, 
Mr. Chairman, I claim, and 1 claim it with confidence, that this bill 
meets the demands of the people of the country and is a redemp- 
tion of the pledges of the Republican party at Chicago. [Great ap- 
plause on the Republican side. } 

There is not in this bill any trace of favoritism te monopolies, It 
is a bill framed honestly in the interest of American labor, and, bap- 
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pily, it classes all qualities of American labor as entitled ¢, 
consideration. It is not strange that in the selfishness and gry.) , 
mankind we shonld have men here clamoring, even among fe.) 
licans, for special consideration of their special interests. |; j, , 
strange that the pathetic appeal that has been made bere « 
for free ‘‘ raw materials” should have impressed itself upon 
our Northern brethren in a favorable light. Selfishness is a ; 
teristic of humanity, and it is not strange that we find so: 
friends occasionally talking about ‘‘ free raw materials.” 

The greatest raw material used in this country to-day is 
nous coal and iron ore. Placing them on the free-list would ; 
of employment one-half of the men employed in the mining 
of this country. I can not stand here and see the coal of N: 
wick and the products of the mines of other countries cross tl\« ; 
into this country and cross the broader line, the sea, to « 
tne industries of my district and the country. The farme: 
district and my State have filed with me a summary of 
mands, and I incorporate herein an official copy of the acti 
Ohio State Grange, under date May 1, 1890, 

CoLuMbvus, O10, M 
To the Senators and Representatives in the 
Congress of the United States from Ohio: 

GENTLEMEN: The executive committee of the Ohio State Grange, | ' 
Husbandry, in session this day, beg leave to inform you that we hearti! 
the action of our national legislative committee in demanding efficient | 
to prevent the adulteration of food, gambling in farm products, supressiv: 
and the complete remonetization o- silver. 

We also indorse the dewand for such a revision of the tariff as 
adequately agricultural products. 

We also indorse the proposed amendment to the interstate-commerc: 
duced by General C. H Grosvenor, of Ohio. 

We also urge the speedy passage of the Butterworth bill and the Cor 
reported by the Committee on Agriculture. 

Very truly, yours, 
S. H. ELLIS, Me 
T. R. SMITH, Se 

It will be seen at a glance that the Republican majority « 
floor is engaged in carrying ont just what this document ca)! 
Already the Republican majorities of our committees have given the 
Butterworth and Conger bills their approval. Already w 
given the tariff such a revision as will protect agricultural pro: 
Already we have passed 2 bill for the suppression of trusts, and 
ready we are on the highway to the passage of the silver ren 
zation bill. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, the Republican party has | 
itself to the doctrine of protection. It has made labor free in this 
country and will protectit. It has by the wisdom of its statesmen 
made the industries to blossom as the rose. It has stretched ther 
sults of American agriculture in waving fields across the mighty path 

way of travel from ocean toocean. It has dotted the great America: 
plains with cottages, hamlets, and homes. It has brought into su 
cessful operation manufacturing industries sufficient in diversity and 
capacity to furnish all the products needed by the American people; 
and it will continue its benign inflaences. There may be tides o! mis 
fortune which will beset its pathway; there may be outbreaks of de. 
pression that may seem, for a time, to check the growth of this reat 
system, but the Republican party looks over and beyond the~ 
dents of political warfare, and athwart the horizon of the futur 
recognizesthe bow of promise, the harbinger of assured trinmp!, and 
across its radiant span it reads with unfaltering faith and contidene 
‘‘Protection to American labor, American industry, and Arm: 
prosperity.” [Great applause. } 


The Tariff. 


REMARKS 


DAVID B. CULBERSON, 


OF TEXAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 20, 1890. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under consit 
the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the. revenue and equalize duties on imu" 


Mr, CULBERSON, of Texas, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I had occasion several days ago to submit - 
marks upon the tariff and its relation to agriculture. 

By associating the measure to extend the time for the depos! | 
tilled spirits from three to five years with interest upon the amet 
the tax at the rate of 5 per cent. for the additional period, wiiic) » 
considered by the Forty-eighth Congress, with the existing law- 
the subject, an error of statement occurred which escaped my atte:t'” 
until after the remarks were published in permanent form. 

The error consisted in the statement that depositors of distilled - 
for the period of three years or less were subject to the payme' 
terest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum upon the amouut o! |. 

This statement was not material to the argument presented, | 
cause it was erroneous and occured from ‘nadvertance I desire '° 
draw it, and I avail myself of this opportumty to do so. 
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The Farmers and the Tariff. 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. JAMES W. COVERT. 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Monday, May 12, 1890. 

Tke House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 
the bil) (HL. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize daties on imports 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Muriatic acid, one-fourth of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. COVERT. I move to strike out the words just read. 

Mr. Chairman, from the very commencement of this tariff discussion 
down to the time when my esteemed friend from Michigan [Mr. AL- 
LEN] took the floor, the changes had been rung upon the existing de- 
pression of the agricultural interests ofthiscountry. I regret that I 
can not share the feeling which the gentleman from Michigan seems 
to entertain, that an improved condition in this regard will follow 
the passage of the McKinley bill! in its present form. 

If he exultation of which the gentlemun speaks exists among the 
agriculturists of the country in view of the probable passage of this 
bill, it must be founded, it appears to me, upon an entire misconcep- 
tion of very many of the other provisions of this proposed enactment. 

It is true, sir, that in terms and upon the face of the bill a few 
articles of farm produce are placed upon the dutiable list, and this is 
the whole measure of concession made to the most. important interest 
in the country, an interest now languishing in a condition of serious 
paralysis. 

My idea is that the best thought of the whole land will be that 


this is not the only way to proceed and this not the extent to go to | 


remedy existing evils and to benefit the large army of workers in 


ihe field of agriculture. ‘To benefit the farmer, to make his condi- | 


tion more prosperous, tlic necessaries of his home and farm life, 
what he consumes, what he wears, the implements of his labor, and 
what are the absolute essentials of his farm should be supplied to 
him at the lowest possible cost, and the heavy burden of taxation 
from which he suffers should be lightened and reduced. 

My criticism upon this bill is that it holds out the shadow only of 
a benefit to the farming interests; that this shadowy benefit, em 
bodied in bold type in this measure, has “ a string at the end of it ;” 
that when the toil-worn hand of the farmer is stretched out to grasp 
the good results which he fondly imagines are to come from the en- 
actment of this bill be will find that these’supposed benefits are 
wrested from him by the operation of other provisions in this meas- 
ure. Whence do the benefits to agriculture come? ! 

Not from the duties placed on wheat, or corn, or rye. Compar- 

atively infinitesimal quantities of these productions are imported into 
this country, and these importations are, I apprehend, chiefly for 
seed purposes. If this be so, a duty upon these articles really mil- 
itates against our farmers who may desire to experiment with for- 
eign seed, and the same criticism applies with equal force to the 
duty of 40 per cont. ad valorem upon garden seeds, heretofore taxed 
at 20 per cent. only. Cabbages are taxed, it is trac, at 3 cents per 
head, but the importation of this vegetable, in recent years at least, 
has seemingly been so inconsiderable as not to warrant any entry 
whatever in the departmental statistics bearing upon the subject. 
_ Petition after petition from the farmers of my district has been 
introdueed during this session asking that turnips, cauliflowers, 
Brussels sprouts, and other articles of field and farm produce should 
be placed — the duty side of the list. These petitions have been 
considered by the Committee on Ways and Means with the result 
that no daty whatever has been established upon any of the articles 
last specifically mentioned. 

What else is there in this measure, this bill which the majority 
claim is to be so beneficial to the farmer ? 

Sir, this proposed law contains a provision which it seems to me 
the best judgment of the whole country will pronounce to be abso- 
\ntely iniquitous. Outof the hard earnings of the farmer be is called 
“pon tn common with his fellow tax-payer to contribute a bounty of 
* cents a pound on sugar for the benefit of the producers of that 
article in this country, Profound constitutional lawyers have held 
that the system underlying this bounty is unconstitutional; but, 
whether this be so or not, it requires no argument to prove that the 
provision is absolutely unjust. 

Why should my constituents and the constituents of other gentle- 
men, Who have petitioned for relief under this bill only to have 
their petitions re ted, be called upon to pay this bounty, which is 
= run for fifteen years, and which amounts, at tho lowest estimate, 
0 over $7,000,000 annually, for the benefit of the producers of another 
section of the country, who are no more entitled to bounty or pro- 
‘ection than are the farmers of Long Island ? 

It seems to me, sir, that this one feature alonc—unjust if not un- 


i to condemn this measure utterly and abso- 


157 


But let me proceed to the dis 
| offered to the pending paragraph. 
| The distinguished chairman of the 

opening this debate said : 


ission of the amendment I have 


Mr. MCKINLEY ] in 


The agricultural condition of th untry he : 
the committee, and every remedy which was be red to b 
tariff legislation to give has been granted by this bill 


on of 
power of 
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Listen, gentlemen, while I try to explain the provision of the 
| pending measure which my proposed amendment seeks to strike out 
; and see “‘ how plain a tale shall put you down.” 
| This article, muriatic aci , and the article next following it, sul- 
| pharic acid, which also I propose to strike out, are two of the most 
| important ingredients entering into the composition of fertilizers 
| used by farmers throughout the entire length and breadth of the land. 

Never beforein the history of tariff legislation, so far as my memory 
extends, has any attempt been made to place a duty upon either one 
of these articles. Why is it that, claiming to be the triends of the 
farmer, and contrary to the whole record of recent tariff legislation, 
| you take bodily out of the free-list and subject to this heavy duty 
| these two important articles entering so largely into the composi- 
tion of fertilizers used by farmers every year in the operation of 
| their farms ? 
Mr. GEAR. The gentleman from New York has stated that never 
| before in the history of tariff legislation was there aduty placed upon 
these articles. The tariff of 1546, which was enacted, I believe, by 
a Democratic Congress, imposed a duty upon them. 
| Mr. COVERT. I stated that no duty had been placed upon them 
| by recent tariff legislation. Let me say to the gentleman from lowa 
{[Mr. GEaR] in this connection that at the time to which he refers, 
over forty years ago, these articles were not used—nor was either of 
them—in the composition of fertilizers. [Applanse. ] 
* " 7 ¥ 
| 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Sulphuric acid, or oil of vitriol, one fourth of 1 cont per pound 

Mr. COVERT. I move to amend by striking out the clause just 
read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Covert]. 

Mr. COVERT. Mr. Chairman, at once upon the conclusion of the 
remarks of my colleague (Mr. PAYNE] and again when the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [ Mr. BAYNE] resumed his seat, I tried to get 
the floor in denial of certain statements erroneously made by both 
these gentlemen. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] has asked what 
agriculturists I speak for, and he has seemed to doubt my sincerity 
in speaking of the interests of agriculture. Let me say that,in the 
district I have the honor to represent, broad fields tilled by some of 
the brightest, most industrious, and most progressive farmers of the 
Union constitute a great part of the wealth of the district. 

Mr. FLOWER, Iam afraid some of these farmers have not of late 
had much at the end of the year. 

Mr. COVERT. Insome instances I fear that about all they had left, 
to use the words of another, have been ‘‘a few fence rails and an exe- 
cution from the sheriff;” and they want an improvement of these 
conditions. [Laughter.] 

lt may not be of interest to the gentlemen who have in a sens¢ 
challenged my position or to the members generally of this House, 
but I may be permitted to say in this connection that my earliest 
youth was passed in pretty hard work on the farm and that I fee! 
fully competent to give object lessons in farming to any son of toil 
from manufacturing Pennsylvania, if not from “ screaming Kansas.” 
[ Applause, ] 

I very much fear that instead of trying to digest the agricultural 
srovisions of this bill my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bayne] 
1as been seeing visions and dreaming dreams. 

I know of nothing but this that could stand as a reason for his 
statement, and that of my colleague [Mr. PAYNE], that in offering 
these amendments I was acting in the interests of a syndicate inter- 
ested in Canadian sulphur mines. Now, I want to say in the most 
direct and positive manner that I have not the fortune, good or bad, 
to stand here as the representative of a syndicate or to be interested 
in any way, directly or indirectly, in any manner or form, with any 
combination of gentlemen who are interested in any Canadian eul- 
phar mine or in any other mine. 

Mr. BAYNE. If the gentleman will pardon me, I did not say 
that he represented a syndicate. 

Mr, COVERT. Will the gentleman be so good as to state just 
what he did say? Possibiy I did not correctly understand bim. 

Mr. BAYNE. I said there was a syndicate in his district who had 
gone to Canada and established this industry and that in offering 
this amendment he was representing their interests instead of the 
farmers that he spoke of in his first speech. 

Mr. COVERT. It is barely possible that somewhere in my popu- 
lous district, in Queens, in Suffolk, or in Richmond, some of my con- 
stituents, industrious, forehanded, and enterprising,as I know them to 
be, may have invested some of their savings in Canadian mines, I 
hope so for their own sake if the investment is a good one; bat I 
want to say in the fullest and most direct way possible that if this 

| syndicate or association exists, or if any of my constituents have 
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made any such investments, I am not aware of it, and this is the 
very first intimation I have bad of the fact. 

Let me say again that 1 speak for the consumers of the article af- 
fected by this proposed duty, and 1 may add for the manufacturers 
of it as we Phe Laurel Hill Chemical Works, owned and operated 


by the Messrs, G. H. Nichols & Co., are located in my district, and 
they are probably the most extensive chemical works in the United 
States. ‘Lhe Messrs 


Nichols have built up a large and exceedingly 


prosperous business in the manufacture of fertilizers, absolutely 
without ‘ They have never asked it. They do not ask 
itnow. Lb 3 c them and for all the manufactarers of this 
article, and | ask for the farmers of the whole land who are obliged | 
to use it, tha iiph c acid, which is practically a raw material. | 
be not subjected to this duty, which must largely increase the cost of 
mauufactared fertilizers to every consumer in the land. 

Gentlemen of the majority, do you know what you are doing and 


what you propose to do in this matter? Let me quote from the 
statement made by Mr. A. J. Wedderburn, representing the National 
Grange, before the Ways and Means Committee: 


I will explain to you what this means, and leave it to your ideas of equity and | 
fairness whether euch an outrage should be perpetrated wpon the farmers of 
the country. Sulpha i is largely used in the manufacture of every ton of 
cowplete fertilize: It will be plain that the cost of this important article would 
be increased not less than $1.14 per ton if the saggestion (65 per cent. tariff) 
was carried out At a low estimate the amount of Senth Carolina dissolved | 


phosphate, dissolved bone, and complete commercial fertilizers used by the farm- 
ers of the Eastern, Middle, and Western States is not less than 1,000,000 tons, and 
the increased cost to them would very nearly reach $2,000,000 each year. Far 


ther commen! is unnecessary 


its blessings and under which favored classes could not find ex; 
But in the creation of the Government they found it necessary 
vast and varied powers of taxation, together with the great ; 
the regulation of commerce between the different States and 
eign nations. In the debates in the conventions of the diffe: 
which ratified the Constitution occur many evidences that t 
those who foresaw how, through the exercise of these power 
dividual wealth was to be secured. Thomas Dawes, in the } 
setts convention, urged the adoption of the Constitution on t) 
that under it New England would acquire the carrying tra 
the States. 

Warned by the history of the past, the framers of the ( 
sought to restrain the exercise of these powers by limitation 
purposes for which they were to be employed, namely, to 
debts and provide for the common defense and general wel 
United States, and by providing that all duties, imposts, a 
should be uniform throughout the United States, that is, th: 
imposed should be borne equally alike. But power once | 
never restrained within the limits prescribed for its exercise 
tory of every written constitution in this respect has been t! 
Paper restraints are vain and futile. The powers are first exerciseg 
with moderation, but their limits are gradually extended, and selfish 
desire, leaping over written barriers, exerts itself with uncontrolled, 
if not undisputed, sway. 

TARIFY LEGISLATION BEFORE THE WAE 
Such has been the history of our tariff legislation under our ( 


| tution. The first tariff act passed, that of 1789, provided a gener 
Every word which has been uttered on this side of the House in | of duties of about 5 percent. The highest duty on articles o 


favor of my previous amendment to strike out muriatie acid from the 


bill applies with added force and emphasis to the item now under j 


consideration. It is a much more important factor in the composi- 
tion of fertilizers than the article previously considered. The daty 
sought to be placed upon it seriously and very seriously affects every 
farmer inthe land. Again I say that if you of the majority are sin- 
cere in your profesaions you will show your sincerity by your sup- 
port of this amendment. 

If you desire to lighten the burdens of the farmer, if you desire to 
aid in breaking the bonds which fetter agriculture and to strengthen 
and promote its interests, I appeal to you, nay, I challenge you now 
and here to “ let it appear so; make your vaunting trne!” [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side. | 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. GEORGE T. BARNES, 
OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 10, 1890. 


The House being ia Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports 

Mr. BARNES said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Protection for protection’s sake may be defended 
by its advocates on grounds of policy, but it can never be sustained on 
the principles of justice. It mecessarily divides the country into 
Classes, those which are favored and those which are not. Itis born 
of selfishness and it must necessarily breed disorder and discontent. 
History, Mr. Chairman, is replete in every age and under every form 
of goverament with accounts of the struggles between the privileged 
few and the great mass of the people. 

SPIRIT OF PRIVILEG! 

The French Revolution and the civil commotions which followed 
greatly ameliorated the condition of the people of Europe. But this 
amelioration has not resulted in conferring on the people equal polit- 


ical rights. The good accomplished has rather been the extinetion of 


the privileges transmitted from the feudal system and the relief of the 
people from the burdens which those privileges imposed. But the 
spirit of privilege is ever alive. Destroyed under one system it is re- 

vified under another. It always seeks, however, through the agen- 
cies of government the acquisition of benefits for special classes, ac- 


quired at the expense of the many, whether they be the citizens of 


a republic or the subjects of an empire. In our time this spirit ap- 
pears in the form of the money power. It now seeks, throngh the ex- 
ercise of the fiseal powers of Government, concentration of wealth in 
the hands of a few at the expense of the multitude. 

Our fathers, far removed from European influence, fondly indulged the 
hope that they could create a Government where all could equally enjoy 


| was 15 percent. ‘This moderate policy continued fora period of twent 
years. The complications growing out of the Napoleonic war 

rope and our own war with Great Britain established for a t 

intercourse with most foreign nations, and when peace came in | 
it was deemed expedient to adapt the tariff to the new situation 
| discriminating policy in favor of protecting certain industries was con 
sequently introduced in the tariff of 1816. This, however, was a mere 

temporary policy; it was not a permanent system. This is clearly seen 
| in the fact that while the duties laid on woolen and cotton goods wer 

| fixed at 25 per cent. , the bill provided that after 1819 these duties should 
| be reduced to 20 per cent. 

|_ The general rate of duties under the act of 1516 rose to 20 per cent 

| but it must be borme in mind that the war with Great Britain had 
forced upon us a heavy debt, which had to be met, and duties were 
| Still imposed with due regard to the limitations imposed by the Consti 
| tution. When 1819 was reached the manufacturer was unwilling to 
| relinquish the advantage acquired. The protective spirit grew unti 
| finally the excessively high tariff of 1828 was passed, followed by th 
act of 1832, which imposed duties at an average rate of about 33 per 
cent. In 1833 the compromise act was passed which provided fora 
gradual reduction of duties for thenextnineensuing years, at the end 
| of which time the uniform rate was to be 20 per cent. 

But the act of 1842 again raised duties. This, however, continued 
in force only four years. In 1846, under the Democratic administra- 
tion of James K. Polk, the Walker tariff, which provided for a low 
system of duties, went ino operation, and was followed by the tarif 
of 1857, which provided for a still further reduction. During this 
period of low duties not only the increase in the prosperity of the 
country was marked, but there were equally marked evidences in th 
general contentment and constant employment of labor. Mr. (z- 
LISLE, in the debate on the Mills bill, produced statistics based on the 
census returns of 1860, estimating that the reduction of duties of 1510 
must have had their full effect by 1849 and were fully continued 
to 1859, which covers the period of census returns for that deca 
which conclusively establish these facts. 

During this period woolen manufactures increased in New England 
42 percent., the number of hands increased 184 per cent., and the tota 
amount of wages increased 37 per cent. The value of cotton mani 
factures throughout the country increased 77 per cent., the number 
hands employed increased 284 per cent., and the total amount of wages 
imereased 39 per cent. Thus the increase in the amount of wages W\ 
twice as great as its percentage of increase in the number of hand 
employed. Mr. Blaine, himself the great advocate of protection 
bears this testimony in favor ef the low tariff of 1846. Speaking © 
the flourishing condition of the country at the time of Genera! !sy!0': 
Administration he says in his Twenty Years in Congress : 

The principle embodied in the tariff of 1846 seemed for atime to be so entire!) 
vindieated and approved that resistance to it ceased, not only among the pt 
ple. but amo protective economists, and even am manufacturers to ® 
arge extent. eral was this acquiescence that in 1856 a protective 
Was not or even hinted by any one of the three parties whic! p™ 
sented ntial candidates, 

Notice—for Mr. Blaine is careful in the use of language—that i "° 
not the rates imposed, but the principle embodied in this bill, wo 
was so entirely vindicated. 

We thus see that the country commenced its history with « ve") 
moderate tariff, but that after the system of protection was introduce! 
it gradually grew stronger and stronger, with some fluctuations, U0" 
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the reaction took place under the tariff act of 1846. But protection was | a more accurate idea of the real situation t th these res 
not advecated then saveas an incident to revenue and onlyasa tempo- | than the figures based o a ( ] l before t 
vary poliey, until our iniant industries should attain sufficient strength. | Senate Committee on Ag ul ( 
-_ : “ s , ‘ , > 7 
9 September, 1843, Mr. Ciay, in a letter to S. F. Bronson, of Georgia, yf the Fa A} 
ex sed the opinion that— tates w 5 271 I 
' sno danger hereafter of a high tariff founded on the grati 040,00 
‘ nanufactures have now taken a deep root In their infa V sw ’ 
a sreuter measure of protection, but as they grow and advance t . ro 7 
ouire strength and stability, and consequently will require less prote , as 
"s . O4 », 007 n 1 
\ wa donbt if Mr. Clay was alive in ourtime he would vd | 4 ’ a 
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‘ yderate system inti iced in 1846 would } ab tain I 
tinned but for the wat VUur pre it ul s tem 18 ise it mn ' 
. . . > 
' esof 1864. The tariff act of that year, the internal-reve i 
and s loan of $400,000,000 were passed about the same time, : ‘ increased 101 per « ) 
stituted, saysa learned political economist, practically one measure, : i870 to 18 
that probably the greatest measure of taxation which the world These figu 
seen. The high duties imposed were granted as a compensation to th: f the itr I 
manufacturer ior the high internal duties imposed upon his product v 
The internal taxes, with the exception of the taxes on whisky an 
hacco, and also the income tax have long since been repealed, b 
high duties on imports still continue. 
*‘Gradually,’’ says.a learned professor of political economy-—P1 : Mr. Cha 1 t 0 
Taussig, of Harvard University—‘‘as the organization of indus in | ernment of th yple, estal 
the country adapted itself more closely to the tariff as it was, the fee!- | Now, Mr. Chairn : t th el ‘ 
ing that no reform was needed obtained a stronghold. Many indu ment hese resu lonly | y & pe [- 
tries had grown up or had been greatly extended under the influence ion of the powers of governm t oses ft 
of the war legislation. As that legislation continued unchanged still Ifish ends. he | offered t t t 
more capital was embarked in establishments whose existence er p ernmental vers to bi vont t r 
perity was im some degree dependent on its maintenance. A!! who | war they hav een perpetuated 
were connected with establishments ef this kind asserted that t ‘ through the « 
would be ruined by any change. The business world in general t 5 t through a long ye l : juen 
to be favorable to the maintenance of things as they are. i s two! t potent of t \ nt cor 
“The extreme protective system, which had heen a tempora t 1 of tl through t rin t 
pedient for aiding in the struggle for the Union adopted hastily, and est « i¢ hond iz md i system 
without ony theught of deliberation, gradually became aceepted as a | | t, b d , ic of prop und at 1 me time 
permanent imstitution. From this it was short step, in order to ex- hancing the rold, i 12 VW classes 
plain and justify the existing state of things to set up high protection | has enabled them to transier ' ‘ ty, purchased 
asa theory and adogma. The restraint of trade with foreig: yun- | either he m t or: reed rtunate debto 
tries, by means ef import duties of 40, 50,60, even 100 per cent. came | class, to themselvs This has Ls j we beca 
to he advocated as a good thing in itself by many who under normal | has generally operated throughout Christend erywhere i 
circumstance would have thought such a policy preposterous.’ een an advantage the ereditor bondho i of his debtor G 
The protective system was no longer to be used merely to prevent | ernment, and an ir | ' I he opportut 
undue competition from abroad with home industries, but was used as | to exercise 
. - - . . 
asystem prohibitory of foreign importations; and this system it is now In England originally i is n ence apol 
sought to fasten permanently on the country. vars. In our own tin yume in ent 
the wa betw , Preny { ¢ Lan t came 
UNEQUAL DIFTRIBUTION OF WEALIH, OO Loy 
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classes of the immensely wealthy and the great body of the people rv ait ew ‘emer ; n 
a s ." - . ' Lie mort i ersai , u I 
duced to comparative poverty. A writer in the September number, | ;. ....,, strat ‘ ha Read 
1889, of The Forum says on this subject: ats 7 ; ' ' 
. . . . iu 1 prt i OT ‘ I ‘ 
Let us inquire whether there is any excessive concentration of wes t . tad 3 
- ray ea conse 1 
on in the United States . = 
=e , ; Che tari a ta nposed l f nport 
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I seleet a few ad with aor t ’ aes ds ‘ : : a . 
ama ? ali u ‘ ‘ iV Aa : i 
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lectively the whole amount of our national. debt, averaging $15,000,000 each. |. 1 t] eo d led mae ten dite. Cate oF -  s 
At the lowest reasonable estimate, there must now be more than twe liundred | “UY; it the ac coe pr # the Giilerent dealers Larough Whose hang 
and fifty persons in the country whose wealth averages for each more than | the commodity has passed before nally aches him. ut the 
$20,000,000, _But let us call the number only two hundred. Income-tax returns | pgorer classes of the community s ' rtic! hased road 
in Great Britain and the United States show that in general the number of in- | < ial AiR tale wat Pape <s.3 : res 
comes, when arranged in large classes, multiplies by from three to five fold for | -‘“"**7 “* Shs pene ° ; —_ — 
every reduction in the amount of one-haif. Vor extreme caution, however, we | the domestic manufacture protected to the extent of the cut 
a the increase in the number of incomes at a very much lower rate than | posed on like arti > agueht { imported id 
is, At this reduced rate the amount of wealth in the hands of persous worth | fg wee ge ge a ae as - 
= $500,000 each in the United States would be about as follows: ' ~ an Say Sa : , ; 
200 persons, 2t.$20,000;000:......... eptidsdbisatniabaanedkia.. Cn ae oa : 
409 persons, at $10,000,000.......... scathdiediimetiadichiaierendnea sins |. Geel ubroad, the a 
1,000 persons, at $5,000,000. Sanne aes Miedieesieneimaeoeceae 5, 000, 000, 00 en this lition 
2, 000 persons, 96 92,500,000).. 0. ec cccces cece seeerees slncapehiaplhet veseeee 5, 000,000, 000 Se ae eee 
oo a 2, ctesemnclibentbaenens 6, 080, 600, G00 , ATTA SUSE, — ; . 
» 000 persons, at $500,000.00... ... oii tiatir 7,500, 000, 000 | goes Into the hands of the manui 
24, 600 31 500. 0 } fhe writer of the article in 1 I DAVE a 
: = quoted, says that.a sufficient cause for the immen i growing chast 
connate is far below the actual truth. Here are less than 25,009 persous | py an the ric h and the por cof tl ut t ind 1D ndi 
chest more than one-half of the wealth of the nation, which, at the b between tie rich ane eee : : ee ee 
St estimate, does not exceed more than $50,000,000,000. rect taxation. Whatlie means by indirect taxation when the burden 
080,080 ; ; 
i ‘ : : dees net fall directly upon the party upon whom the tax is imposet 
These figures are appalling in themselves, but when we contras oo Li meta tom of am tod 
if I LOT i an ind! 


them with the decrease in tie wealth of the agricultural classes as com- | — ae on See consnaner. aa | 


pared with the inerease af our population within the past twenty-five | T¢® @* can be given than that o a — 2" 
Now, let us test the accuracy of { declaration of this writer by 


years they becor . : r: 
y ne absolutely startling. | simple statement. Let us take the case of two parties, one a man ol 
; ee See | great wealth and the other a man of moderate circumstances. The 
No Statement of amount of mortgages on farms, no picture of agri- | one, A, has am incowe of $100,000 a year and spends, say, $20,000 
cultural distress, universally admitted to exist, can convey to the mind Of this $20,000 he buys articles which would otherwise be worth $2,000, 








but in consequence of a 50 per cent. duty imposed by the tariff he pays | 
$3,000, or $1,000 additional, which is 1 per cent. of his income. Of | 
course he makes great savings at the end of the year. B hasan income 
of $1,000 per year. He buys articles worth $200, but in consequence of 
the 50 per cent. duty of the tariff he pays $300, or $100 additional, 
which is 10 per cent. of his income. The burden of tariff taxation in 
the one case is ten times as great as in the other. 

It is there the chasm is ever widening, and under this system the 
rich are becoming richer and the poor poorer. The illustration I have 
made may be an extreme one, but it serves to show how, under the 
existing system of taxation, the process is daily going on which serves | 
to increase and widen the chasm between the rich and poor in our coun- | 
try. When we consider how long this prohibitory system has pre- | 
vailed—that during this long period this additional percentage of tax- | 
ation has been paid by the one class as against the other—we begin to 
appreciate how the country has been divided into the two great classes 
of the rich and the poor to the extent that 25,000 persons own more 
than one-half the wealth of a nation of a population of 60,000,000, and | 
he can not fail further to appreciate what a potent cause our tariff sys- 
tem has been in bringing about such a result. 




































frHE MILIA BILL AND THE M'KINLEY BILL, 


lt is unnecessary, Mr. Chairman, to picture the distress which the 
unprotected classes must endure with such a system. Since the tariff 
discussion began with Mr. Cleveland’s famous tariff message in Decem- 
ber, 1887, all parties have conceded the necessity of a revision of the 
tariff. We are not left now to a platform, a declaration of principles, or 
even messages of Presidents, to understand the difference between the 
modes of revision which the two great parties of the country propose. 
The principles of revision recognized by the one party were embodied 
in the Mills bill two years ago; the principles of revision of the other 
party are set forth in the McKinley bill of to-day. We know the ex- 
isting law, and we know the changes which each measure would make 
in the existing law. 

While the Mills bill preserved the tariff system as the best mode of 
collecting the revenue and proposed moderate reductions on manufact- 
ured goods—for the average of reduction was from about 47 to 40 per 
cent.—it sought to reduce taxes on the necessaries of life. It placed 
salt on the free-list, which now in bags pays about 39 per cent. and in 
bulk 79 per cent. It placed tin-plate on the free-list, which now pays 
a duty of 1 cent per pound, equivalent to a duty of 33 percent. It 
placed wool on the free-list, which now under different classifications 
pays duties varying from 28 to 69 per cent. It reduced,the duties on 
steel railway bars from $17 to $11 per ton, thus cheapening transporta- 
tion. 

It reduced the duty on jute bagging from 3 cents a yard to three- 
quarters of a cent, and would have opened our ports to foreign-made 
bagging, and thus effectually have destroyed the jute-bagging trust. 
It placed cotton-ties, which under existing law pay a duty of 35 per 
cent., on the free-list. It helped the manufacturer by the introduction 
of free raw material, it helped the laborer by thus affording him con- 
stant and regular employment and by increasing the demand for his 
labor, and it helped the farmer by reducing the burden of taxation and 
lowering the cost on the necessaries of life for himself and family and 
his business. 

Now, what does the McKinley bill propose todo? After hearing 

the representatives of the manufacturing industries throughout the 
country, who, as usual, represent themselves as ruined and cry out for 
more help, the Ways and Means Committee respond by presenting to 
the House this bill. The patient, enfeebled by former stimulants, is 
not to be restored to a normal condition by removing the causes which 
have brought about decay, but is to be resuscitated by again applying 
more stimulant. Instead of reducing taxation and opening our ports 
to foreign commerce, whereby our farmers can find new markets for 
their surplus products, duties are to be increased and a more stringent 
policy of prohibition is to be adopted. The most striking increases are 
possibly those in wool and woolen goods. While the Miils bill placed 
wool on the free-list, this bill increases the duty on all wools which 
we import. 
t The minority report of the Democratic members of the committee 
a | informs us that the lowest grades of woolen yarn, worth notover 30 cents 
. ; per pound, are to be subjected to a duty of 112 per cent., while the 
tS 




















































































































































































































most costly yarn will pay 72 per cent. One grade of coarse, cheap 
blankets will be required to pay 106 per cent., but the finest blankets 
will pay 72per cent, The coarsest and cheapest woolen hats will be sub- 
ject to a duty of 111 per cent. and the finest 73 per cent. Women’s 
and children’s cheap dress goods, with cotton warp, are to be taxed 106 
e cent, and the finest 73 cent. While jute for the manufacturer 

put on the free-list, jute enstaie for the cotton-planter is advanced 
from the present duty, equivalent to 44 per cent., to 47 per cent. Ifa 
trust could be formed by the home manufacturer of jute bagging under 
the present law against the cotton planter it is to be rendered stil! more 
easy to establish such a combine under the pro law. 

Take the case of cotton-ties. Under the Mills bill they were placed 
on the free-list; under existing law the duty is 35 percent.; under the 
McKinley bill it is proposed to increase the duty to 114 per cent. 
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Tin-plate, which under the Mills bill was placed on the :;, 
under existing law pays a duty of 1 cent per pound, and it is p; 
under the present bill to increase this duty to 2.15 cents per | 
Under existing law, as we have no tin-plate manufactories in t})\ 
try, all the duty raised, which amou ated last year to over $7,.\) 
goes into the Treasury. The bill now proposes to create this , 
dustry at the expense of the people, and to impose double the | 
tax, which will shut out the foreign article, and which the «, 
must pay in the form of enhanced price, and with a know!led, 
this enhanced price goes entirely to the manufacturer, and not oy. ;, 
of it will go into the public Treasury. Well, does Mr. McKryy, 
a Republican member of the committee, say in his dissenting yi.\. 
that— 


The bill protects even the hope of a production of some articles. 


‘These illustrations must suffice, as there are one or two other {¢.; 
in this bill I desire to notice. The farmer is sought to be deluded jy 
imposing a duty on farm products, The very object of protection js (, 
prevent foreign competition in our own country, but there is no {or¢) 


) 


competition in our country with our corn, our wheat, our rye, and oy 


r 
cotton, for of all these articles we raise asurplus. To impose a duty op 

| these articles on the plea of protecting the farmer is a sham anda 
mockery. 


One of the features of the bill is the odious and unjust bounty sys. 
tem. It proposes to give to the sugar producers a bounty of ° cents q 
pound until July 1,1905. This would impose a tax upon the country, 
on the estimated product of last year, of over $7,500,000, to be paid jy 
the people. But as it is supposed this measure will foster prod .uctio 
the amount to be paid must increase from year to year, so that when 
production equals our present consumption the tax on the country on 


this account will reach the enormous amount of over $60,000,000, 
But why should a bounty be thus paid to one particular product? 
Why should not a like bounty be paid to the producers of cotton, of 


corn, of wheat, of hops, or any other article? The mere statement o/ 
the inquiry is sufficient to illustrate the injustice of the system. 

But I can not dismiss the bill without calling attention to what is 
termed drawbacks. The twenty-fourth section of the bill provides that 
on all articles exported manufactured of materials upon which duty has 
been paid there shail be allowed a drawback equal to the duty paid 
on such materials, less 1 per cent. for expenses, to be paid only to the 
manufacturers or actual owner of the merchandise. This is at once 
an invidious discrimination in favor of the foreign consumer of our man- 
ufactures as against the home consumers, and it is a confession of the 
gross injustice of the whole protection system. When the manufact- 
urer imports raw material from abroad, to be manufactured here, and 
then exports the manufactured article abroad he is virtually allowed 
the foreign raw material free, in order that he may compete with the 
foreign manufacturer, but when he sells that manufactured product in 
his own country he adds to the price of that product the entire duty 
on the raw material; and this the American farmer is compelled to pay 
This-bill virtually protects and benefits the foreign consumer ‘ni 31 
the same time thus robs the American consumer at home. 


REMEDY FOR THE SITUATION, 


Mr. Chairman, this bill is emphatically in the interest of the favored 
and privileged classes against the great body of the people. What the 
country needs now is tariff reform which will reduce the burdens o! tar- 
ation, an income tax so graduated that the wealthy bondholder who 
has become enriched Snes the results of the war shall pay off the larg: 
pension appropriations which the consequences of the war have iu- 
posed upon the country, the rapid extinction of the public debt upon 
which our bankingsystem rests,and which must expire with it, free silver 
coinage, with an increased volume of currency, to supply the business 
wants and to revive the languishing industriesof field and farm through- 
out the country. These matters have not concerned the framers 0! 
this measure. They tell usin the majority report that they have uot 
been so much concerned about the prices of the articles we consume 
as they have been about fostering industries in the manner indicate! 
in the bill. The bill may pass; it may ultimately become a |aw. 

The hour of reform and amelioration may be delayed. It has been 
long delayed by keeping alive the passions engendered by tlic war 
But as become softened by time the people will see more ani mor 
clearly day, whatever the Republican party may have been in the 

that it has now become the party of favored monopolies an’ pr'\- 
leges. The discussion of this subject will continue. Day by ‘ey t% 
cause of tariff reform will strengthen, and at last the Democrat: party, 
with its distinctive principle of equal rights for all under the ( oust 
tution, and special privileges to no class, will restore the Govermumes: 
to what our fathers intended it to be, a Government shedding i's). 
ings on all alike and leaving individual effort unencumbered to \0'= 
out its own p rity. When that happy day shall come, wit) 5 
tional passions allayed, the sun wi!l shine on a people busy «t !o™ 
pursuing, without restriction, the avocations of their own choice 4°° 
ex their commerce abroad over every sea, in transporting, 
from ibitory systems, the products of our own industry and 9's 
ing back in exchange the wealth of foreign and distant lands. 
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The Tariff. 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM D. BYNUM, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 13, 1890. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports— 

Mr. BYNUM said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I move to strike out 30 cents and insert 15 cents 

r gallon. 

The condition of affairs throughout the country calls for calm thought, 
honest c.nviction, and sincere deliberation. As the Kepresentatives of 
the people, holding within our grasp their welfare, we owe to them a 
higher duty than mere acquiescence in the tenets of parties or the plat- 
forms of conventions, 

We are confronted with difficulties the correct or incorrect solution 
of which may bring prosperity and happiness or disasier and suffer- 
ing to millions of people. The great problems which are presented to 
us are not likely to be correctly solved in the blindness of partisan- 
ship, the rancor of debate, or under the lash of tne caucus, which en- 
slaves freedom of thought and liberty of action. Patriotism will never 
consent to be influenced by the one or bound by the other in matters 
of such varied and vital concern. 

To successfully treat any disease or afiliction requires a correct un- 
derstanding of its nature and its effects, These are ascertained by an 
examination of the condition of the patient. No other method can be 
pursued in treating diseases of the body politic. 

Never in the history of our country‘has there been suc: a demand 
upon Congress from all classes, interests, localities, and industries for 
legislation in their behalf as at the present. Why isit that the working- 
men have sent here a committee to guard their intcrests and to urge 
legislation in their behalf? 

Why is it that the farmers have here representatives to watch legisla- 
tion which may affect their welfare? Is it because Congress is supposed 
to be possessed of some peculiar or supernatural power to shower pros- 
perity and wealth upon all, with injury to none? The people do not 
believe this ; they know that the Government is and always has been 
a pauper; that it never had a dollar from the hour of its creation that 
it did not take from the earnings of some citizen. That it is incapable 
of conterring a farthing, directly or indirectly, upon one citizen that 
it does not by its strong hand extort from another is self-evident. ' The 
people know this and they know it to their sorrow. Through the 
favoritism of the Government they have witnessed the growth and 
development of combinations and trusts to limit the sup ly and con- 
trol prices until the great body of the people have become dependent 
upon concentrated capital for many of the necessaries of life, and they 
demand that this favoritism shall cease. 

A PROTECTIVE TARIFF A TRUST. 


‘The present tariff law, which is a free-trade measure as compared 
with the bill under consideration, is the charter of the most gigantic 
trust that has ever been formed. The provision of the Constitution 
conjerring upon the Federal Government the power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises to pay the debts and to provide tor 
the common defense and general welfare was seriously canvassed by 
the able-t minds long before that instrument was framed and adopted. 
In urging such a power, Mr. Hamilton said: 

_ No mode can be so convenient as a source of revenue to the United States. It 
is agreed that im on trade, when not immoderate or improperly laid, are 
one of the most eligible species of taxation. ‘They fall in a great measure upon 
articles not of absolute necessity, and being partly transferred to the price of 
the commodity, are so far imperceptibly paid by the consumer. It is therefore 
that mode which may be exercised by the Federal Government with least excep- 
tion or dixgust; bsp abv can easily ali the information necessary to im- 
u 


Cyan —— — dgment, and the collection can without difficulty be made 


They can have no temptation to abuse this power, because the motive of reve- 
nue will check its own extremes. ‘Experience has shown that moderate duties 
are more productive than high ones. When they are low a nation can trade 
abroad on better terms, its imports and exports will be larger. the duties will be 
roel itly paid, andarising on a greater quantity of commodities will yield more 
n the aggregate than when they are so high as to operite cither as a prolibi- 
tion or as an inducement to evade them by illicit practices. 

I doubt if a clearer or fairer exposition of the powers conferred by 
the eighth section of the Constitution can anywhere be found. In the 
opinion of Hamilton there would be no danger of the abuse of such a 
power. “Motives of revenue would check extremes.’’ From the en- 
actment of the first tariff law in 1789 down to 1888 no party ever claimed, 
no individual ever advocated that it was within the power of Congress 
to levy duties with a view to the destruction of commerce. Large im- 
ports mean large exports, and our forefathers were as jealous of the 
right to trade with foreign nations as they were of the right of repre- 
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sentation with taxation. All that was ever claimed prior to the Chicago 
convention in 18388, which every delegate who has not received an office 
is now satisfied was a blunder from beginning to end [laughter], was 
that dutiesshould be fixed high enough to put American manufacturers 
on a level with foreign producers, 

lt was not long after the first law, which fixed an average rate of 8 
per cent., was enacted till the clamor was for more, and it has been for 
more ever since, although the average rate is now 45 per cent. 

When the people revolted at this abuse of constitutional power, 
when they demanded that a system of taxation that had grown so ex- 
orbitant that a large surplus was being extorted from them each year 
by the Government should be reduced, the members of this great na- 
tional trast shouted in tones of apparent agony, “‘ free trade;’’ and 
every time you pinch one of the members of this trust that is robbing 
the people under the protection of law he cries out, ‘‘free trade,’’ 
‘tree trade.’? This is the trick of the burglar who fires the old dilap- 
idated structure upon the outskirts of the city to attract attention 
while he plunders the grand palaces in the center of their richest treas- 
ures. 

‘**None but the friends of the protective system,’’ shouted these cor 
morants, ‘‘should be permitted to revise this sacred institution!’’ The 
tax-payers had nerights tobe considered. Their representatives, should 
they approach this monument of oppression and injustice, were to be 
treated as vandals. Only the protected barons, who had grown sleek 
and fat off of the producers of the country, should be consulted as to 
changes that ought to be made, and when the Committee on Ways and 
Means of this House undertook to frame this measure they issued in- 
vitations to the protected monopolists to come before them and tell 
them what they wanted. 

They came! and they said, in substance, We want the sole right to 
plunder the masses of the people of this country, and they got it. We 
are plainly told by the majority of the committee that the objects of 
ot this bill are not to obtain revenue, but toshut out importations; and, 
if we had not been told this, a glance at the provisions of it would be 
sufficient to convince us of thac fact. Was there ever a bolder attempt 
to pervert to base and selfish uses a constitutional prerogative granted 
by the people to the Federal Government to enable it to protect their 
rights and properties? 

Shall Congress increase and strengthen the powers of this combine 
to commit greater crimes against the helpless victims of its rapacity? 
Hamilton was unable to comprehend that this great power would be 
abused, that it would be subverted to enrich the few and impoverish 
the many. 

What are the leading features of this measure? Itis provided therein 

* 


That until July 1, 1905, there shall be paid from any moneys in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated * * tothe producers of sugar * from 
beets,-orghum, or sugar-cane grown within the United Stated a bounty of 2 cents 
per pound, 


No longer does the robber seek to gather his plunder under the mask 
of protection. Boldly and defiantly has he thrown it from his face and 
in the open light of day proposes to exact his tribute in true brigand 
style. Where in the Constitution is the power to be found to tax one 
industry to support another? Why should the wheat-grower of the 
West be forced to pay a bounty of 2 cents per pound to the sugar-pro- 
ducer of the South and of the Pacific coast? Was it the purpose of 
the framers of the Constitution that the Federal Government should 
take from one citizen the fruits of his toil and industry and bestow 
them upon another? 

If ths right exists to pay a bounty of 2 cents per pound to the pro- 
ducers of sugar,why notadollar apound? If it exists to pay a bounty 
for sugar, why not for wheat or corn and other products? If the power 
exists tu take one penny from the earnings of one citizen to bestow it 
upon another, wy not to take without limit? Under our Constitu- 
tion we have confidently believed that the rights of the humblest and 
the property of the poorest citizen were as sacred and secure as those 
of the loftiest and the highest; and until within recent years it was our 
pride and boast that no communistic sentiment was harbored by any 
class within the confines of our country. The civilized world was 
startled one morning when the news came that a band of socialists in 
one of our great cities had marched to Haymarket Square to proclaim 
on American soil their foul doctrines and that they had in their frenzy 
taken the lives of the peace officers who attempted to thwart their de- 
signs. 

“The leaders of this bloody conspiracy were tried, condemned, and ex- 
ecuted. If this bill becomes a law the communist will no longer march 
to Haymarket square under the red flag, for which he may be taken to 
the gallows, but bearing alott the Stars and Stripes he will march to 
the Halls of Congress, where under the forms of law he can carry out 
his doctrines of taking the property of one citizen and giving it to an- 
other, without fear of arraignment or dread of puuishment. Once this 
power is recognized, no one can foresee the result to which it may lead. 

There was produced in 1888 within the United States over 375,000,000 
pounds of su-ar; a bounty of 2 cents a pound would take from the 
Treasury annually over $7,500,000. It is but just I should say that 
the sugar-producers do not ask this bounty; they are as bitterly op- 
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they are to be given an increase of at least 15 per cent. upon the com- 
mon ware. The pottery combine must have contributed handsomely 
to the campaign fund. 

CiIN-PLATE. 


The duty on tin-plate is increased by this bill from 1 cent to 2.2 cents 
per pound. At the present rate the aggregate amount of duty on tin- 
plate is $7,279,45& The increase will add about $9,000,000 more, 
making the duty $16,000,000 or more. No tin-plates are produced in 
this country; all we consume are imported. Then, why such an in- 
crease? Why not give to the poorer people cheap tinware? Why not 
put this article ou the free-list and enable our canning estab) ishments to 
sell their products at lower prices and to enlarge their business by ex- 
portations? By so doing, they would employ more hands and pay 
higher wages. The majority of the committee inform us that the in- 
crease will enable us to make our tin-plate in this country and that 
twenty-four thousand men will find employmentintheindustry. Now, 
contrast the difference between the Mills bill, in which tin-plate was 
placed on the free-list, and this measure, which fixes the duty at 2.2 
cents per pound. To produce the amount of tin-plate consumed by us 
in this country will cost the people over and above what it would had 
the Mills bill become a law $16,000,000. This expenditure, the com- 
mittee tell us, will enable us to give employment to twenty-four thou- 
sand men. 

For the sake of argument let us grant that the men that will secure 
employment are all idle. Sixteen millions of dollars divided between 
twenty-four thousand men gives to each $666. Now the average an- 
nual wages paid to each employé in this country is only about $330. 
Would it not be cheaper to pay these men the annual rate of wages to 
remain idle? In fact the whole tax would enable us to maintain forty- 
eight thousand men in idleness. The only purpose, I apprehend, i 
putting a man at work is to enable him to become a copsumer of agri- 
cultural and other products; but if by free tin-plates we can secure 
two consumers by allowing them do nothing to where we could only 
secure one by making them work, where is the benefit in making them 


If the duties were reduced instead of increased, so that o1 
facturers could afford to make a good five-cent cigar for exp 
manufactures would be increased, a greater amount of domestic t 
consumed, a larger number of operatives would find employ: 
our farmers would find a better market for their surplus pr 
The increase of duties as provided will greatly cripple, if not 
an industry in which are engaged 150,000empleyés. Drive the 
from the bench to the field and where is the benefit to the farm 


WOOL, 


The duties on wool and woolen goods have been greatly increas: 
it were possible for the wool-growers to derive any benefit from t 


crease of duty on raw wool, they are robbed of it twice over | 


additional protection put upon woolen goods. 
It is impossible to go fully into the details of the effect of a dut 


wool in a general argument, and I shall only touch upon the 


points. 


The committee state that we produced last year about 245,00 
The gross value of the clip was about $70.0) 


pounds of wool. 
We are also informed by the committee that the number of | 


owning flocks were in excess of a million. A division of th: 


products between the wool-growers would give to each about $7!) to 


his year’s labor. This is certainly a thriving industry ! 
number of wool-growers was, say the committee, to a consider:! 


tent withdrawn from the business of raising grain and other farm 


ucts, to which they must retarn if wool-growing can not be pro 
pursued. 

It is conceding too much, however, to give to the shepherds 
the entire product; capital invested in lands and flocks shoul: 


ducted; this would leave much less than $70 as the net incom: 
least $10 should be deducted, leaving the enormous sum of $60 p 


num as the earnings of each man engaged in sheep husbandry. 


dently these persons were too busily engaged to do anything 
Think of it,1,000,000 wool-growers at work constantly for 20 « 


day. 


This 


toil? Is not this a remarkable showing? But this is notall. The 
amivocates of this tax assume that all the products imported are so much 
loss of wealth to the nation. They say by producing our tin-plates at 
home we will save $21,000,000, which we now send a 

In this idea is embodied the fallacy of the protective doctrine. They 
consider this as so much money sent out of the country, as so much 


The fact is that except upon vur cheap lands in the West the ): 
duction of wool is not an industry of itself; it is a mere incident! to | 
agricultural industry, and the profits from it, so far as the grow’! 
wool is concerned, are less than those from the poultry that run 0 | 
barn-yard, taking care of themselves and costing nothing. A floc) 0! 


leaf commanded only about 25 cents perpound. Sumatr¢ wrap 
Cuban filler-leaf is imported and worked up by our cigar manu 
sheep can profitably be kept on almost every farm, but the numb! © 
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pot! , largely increased; the price of lambs for food is teo great, in t] 

meat-consuming climate, to admit of their being kept simply for the 
-9o] they produce, The consumption of sheep is increasing in this 
untry every year. 

3 tariff on wool I now increas 1 the: umber of she p. In Sov 

we had 21,723,220 sheep, and in 1589 42,599,079. In 1850 we ha 

population of 23,191,876; so that with tree wool we had nearly onesheep | 

oa ita, while in 1889, under twenty years of high protec 

ad the ratioof only about two-thirdsof asheep per capita. The co 

mitt . however, inform us that the fleece is much larger tha } 

fee trade. This protective invention isa wonderful machine o 


n mysterious ways : myplishes marvelous rest 
imported last year, in different forms, al 
of wool, our consumptica being about 600,000,000 pound rhe pric 
of wool ever since 7, when the high tariff was adopted, has been go- 
ing down. The committee in their report say the industry was in a 
prosperous condition in 1883, but that since then it has been goi 
down. The fact is, while there was a large increase in the number ot 
sheep, incident to the discovery of the arid regions and opening up of 
our cheap lands in the West, the price of wool during all that time 


vas going down and the number of sheep in the older sections of the 
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cou 
limit would be reached and we should start on the downward grad 
It was reached, not in 1883, when the tariff on wool was reduced, 
in 1884, when we had over 50,000,000 sheep, and since then the 
number of sheep has dropped to our present standard, and the produc- 
m of wool from 303,000,000 pounds to 245,000,000. In 1886 we had 
8 322,331 head of sheep; on January 1, 1889, this number had been 


723, 252. 


1 
VuUt 


u 
4 
2 


reduced 5, 

In the United Kingdom, where they have free wool and high-priced 
lands, they had, in 1886 28,955,240 head of sheep and in 1888, 28,936,- 
716, a reduction of only 18,424 head. With tree wool France had in 
1885 22,616,547 sheep and in 1887 22,808,190, an increase of 191,643 
head. How is it that with free wool the United Kingdom can main- 
tain 235 sheep to the square nile, France 100 sheep to the square mile, 
while we in the United States, under high protection, can not main- 
tain 14 to the square mile. The United Kingdom imported in 1883, 
664,123,829 pounds of wool and exported 400,160,602 pounds 

Instead of prohibiting importations, of destroying trade, she opens 
wide her ports to the wool producers of the world, gives the greatest 


OR 


mtry was diminishing, and it was only a question of time when the | d 


varietiesand cheapest materialsto her operatives to work up, furnishes | 


commerce for her ships, and establishes within her city the wool mar- 
ketof the world, thus giving employment to millions of her people that 
night otherwise be out of work. We import more wool from the 
United Kingdom than irom any other country; in 1881 we imported 
24,556,110 pounds and in 1889 53,923,402 against 10,242,914 pounds 
from Australia, the greatest wool-producing country intheworld. That 
we have been injured by the tariff on wool there canbe no questiop. 
The production of domestic wool has been going down and the impor- 
tations of manufactured goods, under a high rate of duty, going up. 
Last year we imported over fifty-two millions’ worth, upon which we 
paid duties to the amountof over $35,000,000, The daty last year aver- 
aged 67.15 percent., and by this measure it is proposed to increase 
it to 91.76 per cent. 

Mr. Chairman, a large number of my constituents are wage-workers. 


In the railroad yards and shops, in the foundries, in the factories, in | 


the mills, in the packing-houses, in the glass-works, and everywhere | ~ 


within the district I have the honor to represent are to be found bun- | 
dreds of wage-workers, in a climate often severe and rigorous, and in | 


their behalt I protest against a tax of 92 per cent. upon the clothing 
they and their families must consume. 


If such a burden upon those | 


who toil year in and year out and see nothing but toil in advance is | 


necessary to sustain an industry that now, confessedly, pays to those 
engaged in it but 20 cents per day, why should it be fostered at such a 
sacrifice? 
tax are tenfold the benefits conferred upon the woo)-growers. The pros- 
perity of the people and the wealth of the country depend upon the 
greatest good to the greatest number, and we should legislate with that 
view, 

‘The woolen industries under the present rates have been crushed. 
With an increase of duty on wool from 34 to 46 per cent. will they be 
any better off? Prosperity to the manufacturer can only come with 
prosperity to the consumer. The present rate of duty on wool has 
driven nearly every manufactory to the production of shoddy; it is 
said in many localities in the East not a mill can be found that has 
not a shoddy-picker attached. in 1870 the shoddy mills used about 
19,000,000 pounds of shoddy and in 1880 over 52,000,000 pounds. In- 


stead of increasing the production of wool we have driven the manv- | 


facturers to the use ot substitutes, and by that means have reduced the 
Price of domestic wool. In 1888 we imported 4,057,731 pounds of rags, 
shoddy, mungo, ete. ; last year the receipts were more than doubled, 
8,478,984 pounds coming in. 

Notlongago a steam-ship with more than six hundred emigrant pas- 
Sengers on board was reported lost; days passed with no tidings, and 
& pall of sorrow and gloom began to setule upon the faces of those 


The injuries inflicted upon the people by this enormous | 
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The benefits of trade are that it giv » the pe 
the same advantages of the natural growths a 
climate, soil, and season round the globe. It br 1 
greatest diversity of industries, to the manufact 
best materials, to the laborer the greatest lux pnd 
to the farmer the greatest number of consumers, to tl 
greatest number of customers, to the country th 
and to the people the greatest contentment and 
The difference between the high protectionist 
former is that the protectionist would keep out of 
things which can, from natural causes, be produced che 
compel their production at home, while the revenue reto 
advantage of those law 1d encourage the productio 
which can be produced at home at the lowest cost and 


the highest price, or rather exchanged for those things that are proc 


| there cheaper than we can prodace them. 1 


rade is but 
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products, and if we exclude what other nations have to give us in ex- 
change we at the same time prevent our own people from selling to 
them. If the people of Australia can not sell to us their wool they can 
not buy liberally of us our agricultaral implements, carriages, rail- 
road cars, wheat, tobacco, lumber, etc. 

We sold to them last year considerable quantities of these and other 
articles. In the city of Indianapolis is a manufactory of mill machin- 
ery in which is employed a large number of skilled workmen. The 
manufacturers two years ago supplied two or three mills in South 
America and Australia with machinery. While working in this shop 
the men received much higher wages than farm hands. because they 
were skilled workmen. The manulacturer, when he sold the machin- 
ery in these countries, received as much for it as he would or could in 
the home market. 

Directly or indirectly this machinery was exchanged for the products 
of those countries, chiefly wool. 

Wool is grown in Australia for 20 cents a pound; if the product of 
the laborers in the shops at Indianapolis was taken to Australia and 
exchanged for wool at 20 cents a pound, are not these men practically 
producing wool in that establishment for 20 centsa pound; are not they 
growing wool at the lowest cost for the highest wages? Wool can not 
be grown profitably in this country on the tarms, so the Ohio farmer 
teils us, for less than 40 eents a pound. The farmers that sell bread- 
stuffs and fruit to the people of Australia are raising wool on the very 
land they are cultivating, at the lowest price, if no duty had to be 
paid. 

Now, the authors of this bill propose that the Government shall put 
such a tax on wool as that it will cost, when brought within the limits 
of our country, 40 cents per pound. By depreciating the purchasing 
power of the labor of our farmers and wage-workers one-half they claim 
they are protecting them. 

This is the effect of a prohibitory tax as applied to materials. 

lt drives labor out of the most profitable industries and into those 
requiring less skill, it cripples manulacturers, reduces both production 
and consumption, and imposes upon the people the hardest conditions 
of life. Let the rates of duty upon articles of manutacture be sufti- 
cient to fully compensate for the difference in the labor-costs of pro- 
duction; if this does not yield a sufficient revenue, raise the balance 
from revenue articles, but keep hands off of raw materials which our 
manufacturers and workmen must have to make articles for home con- 
sumption as well as for export. 


ATTEMPT TO DECEIVE THE FARMERS. 


The monopolists, aware of the destruction and ruin that has been 
brought upon the agriculturists, are now attempting to play upon their 
credulity and make them believe that they have been taken into full 
partnership and that they will receive large dividends upon their in- 
vestments. The farmersare told that this bill was framed with special 
refereace to the protection of their interests. 


FLAXSEED. 


The duty on linseed oil used by the farmer is fixed at 30 cents per 
gallon, and the duty on flaxseed, which the farmer raises and which 
produces the oil, is fixed at 30 centa per bushel. This may appear all 
right to the farmer, but a bushel of seed produces 2} gallons of oil. 

The manufacturers, therefore, import the oil in the seed tor 12 cents 
a galion.while the farmer must pay 30 cents per gallon tax if he im- 
ports. The linseed-oil trust has been in existence about two years. 
Betore it was formed oil sold at from 35 to 40 cents per gallon; to-day 
you can not buy a gallon at wholesale for less than 60 cents per gal- 
lon. The trust regulates the price of the seed, and by the aid of the 
iariff has raised the price of the oil almost a hundred per cent. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Linp], in the last Congress, upon the 
due proportions between the rates on oil and seed, said: 


One bushel of flaxseed will produce 2} gallons of linseed oil. The protection 
on the linseed oil is 25 cents per gallon. Hence you will see that a Ppushel of 
flaxseed has a protection of 62} cents, The-e rates are dapoopertionshe, It is 
a injustice to the farmer and to the consumer, and leaves a margin for the 
trust in oil. 


Why is he not denouncing the rates fixed in this bill, which are a 
greater outrage upon bis farmer constituents than the present law and 
not half as just as the Mills bill, to which he took exceptions? Under 
the provisions of the measure under consideration the farmer pays to 
the trust 30 centsa gallon tax or protection, while the trust brings in 
the oil in the seed for 12 cents a gallon. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GEAR] says since the duty was in- 
creased on flaxseed oil mills have sprang up in his State and are pros- 
perous, Certainly, and there is not a mill in his State that is not a 
member of the trust, aud they are charging the farmers of that State 
60 cents a gallon for oil, and he has dided the trast to maintain this 
price, while he has given to the farmers on their seed not one-half so 
much. This bill is full of just such protection as this to the farmer. 
[Applause on the Democratic side. } 

The duty on wheat bas been increased from 20 to 25 cents per 
bushel. This they say has been doneto keep out the foreign products 
and secure the home market from ruin. Last year we imported 1,946 


bushels, for which we paid $2.05 per bushel. I do not know for w} 
purpose this wheat was imported. I have been told that flour ;-.,, 
American wheat would not make noodles,and I presume this 1,944)... 
els found its way here that we might have some fresh noodles .))) 


er 


joy noodle soup. 


The duty paid was $389; the increase of protection amounts £95 
This action of the committee has been heralded all over the country a. 
a triumph for the farmers. 

This great increase of protection on wheat I know will gladden th. 
hearts of the farmers in Indiana, who in a single year have haryesteq 
over $50,000,000 worth of the golden sheaf. 

And theduty oncorn is raised trom 10 to 15 cents per bushel. ke 
we are going to hold our corn market too. Last year we imported 
2,388 bushels, about as much as one man with a team could raise, | 
do not know what this corn was used for, but I know what would hay. 
become of it if it had ever reached Kansas. 

The increased protection on corn amounts to $119. What wealth oy, 
farmers will harvest from the increase of duty on wheat and 


The duty, we are reminded, has been increased on cattle, sheep, ang 
hogs. The idea of trying to keep a hog out with a protective | tariff 
Last vear we imported $542,767 worth of cattle, $4,770 worth of hogs. 
and $1,189,192 worth of sheep; in all, $1,736,726. The duties paid on 


these importations were $347,344; the proposed rate would iene se the 
duty to $926,724, a net increase ot duty on corn, wheat, cattle, sheep, 
and hogs of $579,585. 

‘The tarmers are given a little over a half million dollars on five Jead- 
ing productions, which is of no benefit whatever to them, but unyues- 
tionably an injury, while the manuiacturers of sheet-iron and stee! are 
given $9,000,000 on tin plate. 


Is there any farmer of so little intelligence as to believe that these 
importations affected the prices of the domestic products one penny? 
We exported during the same year $17,000,000 worth of cattle, sheep, 


and hogs, besides $34,000,000 worth of bacon and hams, $22,(0:),000 
worth of beef products, and over $5,000,000 worth of other meats. 

The rate fixed in this bill gives to the wool-growers $2,643,906 in- 
crease of protection, while it gives to the manufacturers of woolen goods 
$12,972,349 of increase. 


SILK. 


I admit, Mr. Chairman, that thecommittee has effected a great thing 
for the farmers by providing a bounty of $1 for each pound of silk as 
reeled from cocoons in this country and 7 cents for each pound of 
cocoons, scientifically known as Bombyx mori. But, Mr. Chairman, I 
am afraid the farmers I represent will not appreciate this effort of the 
committee. They are in fact a peculiar people. They have a fond- 
ness for raising two-year-old steers that will weigh 1,800 pounds, and 
nine-month-old pigs that will weigh 300 pounds, and large, fine draught 
horses, and I am afraid they will not abandon these and take to the /on- 
byx mori. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the committee has been exceedingly kind in 
making asuggestion in relation to this. They say, ‘‘To produce the co- 
coons necessary will give temporary but remunerative employment to 
the families of half a million tarmers every season.’’ It is not the !arm- 
ers they propose to put to work, but their wives and children. ‘They 
have burdened the farmer till he is unable to keep up and they now 
graciously assume to provide work for his children, so that the bleeding 
process may continue awhile longer. 

Having done so much for the farmer, they say to him, ‘‘ Come now; 
let us join together and pass this bill and establish a home market for 
all our products,”’ 

The Secretary of Agriculture has discovered what that Department 
was created for and has issued a manifesto to the farmers calling their 
attention to the depressed condition of the agricultural industry and 
declaring that he will make war on the ftellah of Egypt and the ryot 
of India should they attempt to invade our ‘home market.’’ 

The American farmers do not, and never will, compete with the labor 
of the peasants ot Europe, the fellah of Egypt, or the ryot of India in 
the home market, but for years, while taxed upon everything they 
consumed ot manufactures, have met them, in the sale of their prod- 
ucts, in the European market, which fixed the prices for the whole 
world. A home market for our products! I had occasion some years 
ago to expose this sophistry and I can not improve upon what | then 
said, and I repeat it. 

In answer to this claim Governor Whitcomb said: 


Let us see if the manufacturers can gine usa double price for our produce. 
Let as see if one E they can consume it. In the good old times of virtue and simplic- 
ity the mother and daughter in a thrifty farmer's family did their own spinning 
and weaving, and were able to clothe their and brothers. By modera 
improvements most of our clothing is made inthe large manufactorics. Now, 
suppose that two men engaged in manufacturing were able to clothe as many 
who a be engaged in raising provisions, and that they should mutua ly 
y each other. 


the thrifty farmer and his sons could easily raise a great deal miore pro 
visions than the whole family, men and women, could eat. Ten able-bodied 
men on our Western farms, can furnish far more than ten puny ™89- 


ufacturers could consume. 
but this comparison wou 
number of yards of clothing, wae —— 


Looe too much. Calculate the 
ts and pairs of shoes that (he (eo 
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farmers would use in the course of a year, and then how long it would take the 
ten manufacturers to make those articles. Now, the real condition of our man- 
ufactories makes the difference still greater. The great difference consists in 
tbe wonderful improvements made in machinery. It is ascertained that one 
man with a spinning machine can produce a< much yarn as two hundred and | 
sixty-seven men can each with a one-thread wheel. | 

Now, even if it took one manufacturer ail his time to make clothing for one 
farmer, the same manufacturer with the assistance of a machine could make | 
enough, from the above calculation, to clothe two hundred and sixty-seven 
farmers. But this labor-saving max hine has but one nouth to feed (the man 
who tends it), and one farmer by planting a few more rows of corn could stulf 
that mouth intoan apoplexy. What will the other two hundred and sixty-six 
farmers do with their surplus? 


This was nearly fifty years ago. There has been greater improve- 
ment in the last fifty years, 


In 1869 we produced about 171,990,000 bushels of wheat, less than 6 bushels per 
capita, while in 1880 we produced over 454,000,000 bushels, about 9 bushels per 
capita. The increase in manufactured products per capita has been equally as 
great. In 180) we produced of manufactures $1,855,461,671, about $60 per capita, 
while in 1880 we produced $5,369,579,191, over $100 per capita. 

In 1880 the farmers exported more wheat, including flour, than the entire crop 
of 1860. The merease in population from 156) to 1580 was about 62 per ceni, 
while the increase in manufactured products was over 350 per cent., and the in- 
crease in wheat over 375 per cent, 

Upon une side the manufactories have multiplied until we can no longer con- 
sume their go. ds, and upon the other the farmers have, by the use of machin- 
ery and improved methods of farming, increased their crops until we are un- 
able to consume their products. In thi< condition the manufacturers say to the 
farmers, ‘**Give us protection and we will increase in number and increase the 
number of our employés till we can consume all your sur; lus.” 

But the manufacturers are already making more thap we consume in many 
kinds of products, 

Now, when they propose to increase their number, so as to be able to con- 
sume our surplus o! agricultural products, will they tell us where and to whom 
they expect to sell their goods? 


Suppose, Mr. Chairman, for the sake of argument, we could so adjust | 
and so regulate production and consumption that for a singe year the 
home market would be equal in supply and demand, wliat assurance 
would we have that the same results would obtain the next year? The 
condition of the winter is likely to reduce or increase the yield of wheat 
100,000,000 bushel-, A drought in the corn belt may reduce the corn 
crop 25 to 40 per cent. 

The potato crop may bea failure any year. We might bya f=vorable 
season produce a large surplus over the standard we had fixed; the crop 
in Europe at the same time mignt be short; here would be achance ior 
the farmers, but, having established a home market, no ships either 
foreign or American would be plying between our shores and other | 
countries; hence we could do nothing but consume the whole crop. 
Should we have regulated the ‘‘ home market’’ by a favorable season, 
the next year might be an un‘avorable one and our supplies fall short; | 
this would be exceedingly embarrassing; we might at such a time be | 
willing to see the ryot or the fellah come overand bring a few sacks ot | 
corn and wheat. 

Production and consumption are matters that are a little difficult to 
control, at all times, and I submit that those who are engaged in this 
‘home market’’ theory are likely to encounter some obstacles before 
they get things in perfect running order. 





| The partial restoration of coinage in 1877 


At the time silver was demonetized we had discovered vast deposits 
| of silver ore in the Western Territories, and soon would have been able 


to resume specie payments withovt the ordeal through which we passed 
from 1873 to 1879. From the time of the demonetization of silver to 
the present time the price of silver bullion has been going down. In 
1873 it was worth par, while to-day it is worth 794 cents on the dollar. 
gave some rehef tothe debtor 
classes by supplying about twenty-four millions of money per annum, 





| bat the coinage oi that amount, being only about half our output, did 
| not arrest the downward tendency of silver bullion. 


From 1873 to the present we have exported about two hundred and 


twenty millions’ worth of silver bullion. The farmers of India using 


| nothing but silver and having but little of that, here was a grand field 
| tor the Europeans. 


They bought our silver at a large discount; passed 


it off in India at par; developed the agricultural fields there; built rail- 
roads and purchased all the wheat that could be raised, and are tast forc- 
ing the American farmers out of their market. It wasthe profit made 
upon our si ver, which we should have coined into money, that has en- 
abled the British Government to develop her possessions in India and 
to draw from there a great portion of her supplies. 

The money powers have framed and have pending in this Honse a 
most cunningly devised measure for stopping the coinage of the silver 
dollar, without furnishing anything to take its place, and, like the 
tariff bill, it is all for the benetit of the farmer. 

These are not the only insidious measures which the majority side 
have broughtinto this House and propose toenact intolaw. By main- 
taining the war tariff, which places high rates of duty on materials 
used in the construction of ships, our merchant ships have almost dis- 
appeared. The farmers are told that if we only had ships we would 
have commerce, and the surplus wheat, corn, etc., would finda market 
abroad, notwithstanding the ryot and the fellahb. 

The farmers of the West, intluenced by this seductive argument, are 
expected to join in and help pass a measure now on the Calendar to 
subsidize ships. This bill provides tha: there shall be paid to the 
owners of American vessels carrying freights to foreign countries and 
returning from same 30 cents per ton for each thousand miles traveled. 
The practical effect of such a measure has been aptly illustrated by the 
gentleman trom Alabama [Mr. WHEELER] in his minority report, in 
which he says: 


Wheat could be transported from California or Oregon to Liverpool and re- 
ceive abounty of 20 to centsabushel. It would also be possible toship wheat 


| from San Francisco, Cal, or Portland, Oregon, to some South American port, 
and then reship to New Yerk and other Atiantic cities. and receive from the 


Government 40 cents a bux<hel, thus militating against the wheat-growing in- 
terests of the Eastern States, 

To il'ustrate, suppose aship of 4,000 tons, with 1,000 bushels of wheat, ssiled 
from Portland, Oregon, to some South American port,a distance of 7,000 miles 
the ship would receive $8,400—that is, 7,000 miles at 30 cents a ton for every 1,000 
miles sailed. Tie wheat could then be reshipped in a vessel of like character 
to New York, say 5,000 miles, and for this voyage the Government would pay 
$6140. The same wheat could then be reshipped in a similar vessel for Liver- 
pool, for which the Government would pay 93,500 

To illustrate the consequence of such a changed condition upon wheat-grow- 
ing sections of the Middle and Eastern States, [ will cite the following from a 


The thought of our having to play gluttons one year and of being | recent address by the president of the New York Produce Exchange: | The dif 


put on half rations the next will not be relished by many. 
WHAT HAS INJURED THE FARMERS’ MARKET? 


The farmers have not only been hood winked on the tariff question, but 
have been detrauded on other questions, and unless they align them- 
selves with their friends, and that very soon, they will be sadly out- 
witted again, 

In 18-0 our farmers exported over 144,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
valued at $170,000,000, and flour valued at $35.000,000; total, $210,- 
000,000; while Russia exported about 30,000,000 bushels, valued at 
348,000,000, and British India about 14,000,000 bushels, valued at 
$16,000,000, 

During that year the American farmers sold $210,000,000 worth of 
wheat and flour, while Russia and Indiasold $70,000,000 worth, a bal- 
ance of $125,000,000 in our favor. 

In 1888 our farmers shipped abroad about 50,000,000 bushels ot 
wheat, valued at $44,000,000, and $54,000,000 worth of flour; total, 
$98,000,000; while Kussia exported 126,000,000 bushels, valued at 
$119,000, 000, a d India 32,000,000 bushels, valued at $36,000,000. 
During the latter year the balance was against our farmers to the ex- 
tent of $57,000,000, 

Why is it that our farmers in such a short space of time have been 
almost forced out of the European market? The main reason is be- 
cause of the unreciprocal adjustment of our tariff. but there is also 
another cause. 

The demonetization of silver was a most serious blow to our agri- 
cultural industry. It was done in the interest of capital and against 
the producers and the debtor class, The conception and enactment 
of such @ measure, when the people were recovering from the los~es of 
a terrible war and the nation had outstanding $1,500,000, 000 of bonds, 
payable in coin, truly illustrate the merciless greed of the money power 


to grasp the entire wealth of the country and reduce the le to the 
condition of slaves - a ; 


parison with it. 


ference in the costof a sinzle penny in laying down grain at Liverpool may de- 
termine the question whether millions of bushels shall be supplied by this coun- 
try or shall be drawn from the ample fields of Hungary or Southern Russia.” 

It would be well for us to inquire if under this bill, should it become a lary, it 
wonld not become profitable to bring wheat from British India to New York, 
Coal could be broux ht from NovaScotia and compete with American coal! in all 
our Atlantic ports, and by the use of the Welland Canal could compet« with our 
coal in all the lake cities. To illustrate, a: ,000-ton ship, carrying 500 tons of 
Nova Seotia coal for New York. would receive a bounty of $60), i, ¢., 20 cents a 
ton for 58! miles, and the duty would be $375, thus entering the coal free of duty 
and leaving the ship-owners $ 25 bounty. 

fron ore could be brought from Spain and draw a bounty from the Govern- 
ment of $1 per ton, and thus transfer the iron furnaces to the Atlantic coast 


Let the farmers of the West contemplate for a moment the effects of 
this measure, The bounty on sugar pales into insignificance in com- 
They pay freights a thousand miles to the seaboard, 
aud when their grain is landed there it may meet in competition the 


have been taxed to carry around the coast. 

Itlooks, Mr. Chairman, as if the farmersof the Mississippi Valley were 
to be taxed until there was nothing left to tax but their taxes. 

They are taxed to improve our harbors and then taxed to close them 
up with a prohibitory tariff. 

They are taxed to preveat any commerce from coming to us from 
other nations ani are to be taxed tosend American ships a ter the same. 
Taxed to build up a home market, then taxed to tear it down. 

Mr. Chairman, if prosperity shall ever return to our agricultural in- 
dustry; if our manufacturers ever succeed in giving to the producers a 
better market for their products; if our wage-workers are ever given 
better wages and steady employment, it wi. not be done by a further 
exercise of the taxing power of the Government, but by taking off some 
of the burdens that have dragged them down until their appeals for 
aid are borne to us upon every breeze. Expansion, and pot contraction, 
emancipation, and not coercion, deliverance, and not captivity, are what 
the industries, the energy, and the labor of the country require to re- 
store them to a free and prosperous condition. 


| 
| grain from some other country or from Caliiornia or Oregon which they 
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Newton W. Nutting. I never saw him after the adjournment of the Fittieth Cong: 
my sympathies and affections were with my stricken friend. 
The story of his sickness and his suffering and his death wo, 
REMARKS the saddest that I have ever known were it not illumined by h, 
a oe " patient fortitude, and a christian resignation which emblazoned t|,. 
of his noble and well spent life with a halo of holiness and y)o 


HON. T HOMAS 0. CA T 0 H | N Gs To me it will always bea pleasure to think of this dear 


> | friend. I wish that I could somewhat at least repay to his 


sm 


or 


OF MISSISSIPPI. family something of his unvarying kindness tome. But no 
left save to give assurance of my affection for him and my protoyya 
IN tHE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, sympathy for them. 
Saturday, Aprit 5, 1890, | The death of such a man as Judge Nutting is a great lo 


country he loved and had served so well. He wasin the very 
Ne . Ww of manhood, mentally and piysically, when the shadow fell up 
resentative from the state of New York | His ripe experience, his learning i in all those things needed in th 
Mr. CATCHINGS said formance of high public duty, and, above all, his earnest and c: 
Mr. Speaker: A warm friendship existed between Judge Nutting | tious purpose, gave assurance that higher honors and loftier fa: 

} 

| 


On the resolutions of respeet to the memory of Newton W. Nutting, late a Rep- 


t 


and myself almost from the beginning of our acquaintance. within his grasp. 

The first time I ever saw him was the day the Committee on Rivers | But while his onward and useful career was thus Peupily ( 
and Harbors of the Fiftieth Congress, of which we were members, as- | should be a consolation to his friends to know that his u 
sembled for organization. I was immediately attracted by his uncom- | blameless life went out with honors and suceess crowding thie 
monly handsome face and figure and his quiet and modest though | him. 
manly demeauor; and, seeking an introduction to him after the com- He died in the enjoyment of fame, of the esteem of his friend 
mittee had adjourned, a long and to me most interesting conversation | in the hope of reward in that kingdom not made by the hands « 
ensued. The acyuaintance thus began soon ripened into a warm at- | It was a fitting end of a noble life. 
tachment, and many times after the labors of the committee for the | 
day were finished did we linger in the rooms and exchange our thoughts | Sa 
and opinions and experiences. Kansas and the Tariff. 

He was a man of deep convictions, large information, and charitable 
judgment, Though our early environments had placed us wide apart 
as to many things, I found him singularly free from intolerance, a good | SPEECH 
listener as well as a good talker, patient in argument, and always court- 
cous and kindly. 

He was a very patriotic man, an ardent believer in American insti- 
tutions, hopeful always of the nation’s future (though not blind to the 
perplexing problems confronting us), and firm in the belief that a great 





HON. BISHOP W. PERKINS 


OF KANSAS, 


people, though at times swayed by passion, will always in the end tri- IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
A } ; SE SSE} aS. 
umph over difficulty and danger. 
His own early struggles and his own successes, no doubt, had Jaid | Monday, May 12, 1890, 


the foundation in his mind and heart for his absolute faith in the ‘The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the | 
destiny of his country. I found that he bad been acareful student of | having under consideration the bili (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue 


history and had given great thought to all matters pertaining to the ize duties on imports— 
art aud seience of government. He discoursed upon this theme with | Mr. PERKINS said: 
great wisdom and eloquence, and would not admit adoubtasto the| Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to supplement briefly some sugges 
advantages of popular sovereignty. He believed that the people were | my colleague [Mr. PereRs] in connection with the questions b: 
the safest repository of power, and his admiration for the sagacity | to the attention of this committee from time to time. During th 
and wisdom with which the Revolutionary fathers had laid the jounda- | cussions we have had upon almostevery topic our friends on the | 
tion for our institutions was limitless, He rejoiced that the country | ocratic side of the House have seemed to be extremely solicitou 
was once more united, and was fond of drawing pictures of what it | cerning the welfare of Kansas and its people. Welearned many ) 
would be one hundred, two hundred, or three hundred years hence. | ago to beware of the Greeks bearing gitts, and I am satisfied the 
Both belonging to the legal profession, we naturally fell occasionally | ments indulged in by our friends on the other side of the Honee i int 
into the diseussion of subjects relating to it. I found that he was not | debate will not deceive thé farmers who are engaged in cultivati 
merely a thoroughly informed and equipped practitioner, but a jurist | fields of Kansas. It has been suggested here that they are pau; 
who had studied law as a great science, bearing upon all the relations | bankrupts, and the objects of charity, and in listening to the sugy 
of life, whether public or private, without which there could be no | tions of some of our Democratic friends upon this floor we would |» 
safety, no order, no government. He often spoke of the grave and | to suppose that they were ready to make contributions at once for | 
solemn duties a lawyer owed both to his client and his state, and de- | reliet of the people of my State. What empty offerings ! 
plored the facility with whieh persons not fitted by learning or char- Mr. Chairman, it is unfortunately true—and I am not here to « 
acter were admitted to the profession, whereby its power for usefulness | trovert the proposition—that for five years or more the agricultura! 
became so sadly diminished. I am sure that in the practice of bis | terests of this country have been depressed. In fact, every man 
profession he reached the high standard he would have set up tor all. | occupies a seat upon this floor knows that every day that Mr. C! 
In his committee work he was always serious and earnest. While | land was President of the United States farms depreciated in value 
believing that it was the duty of the Government to provide its citi- | every singleday. [Applauseon the Republican side.] Farm prod 
zens with every possible facility for their commercial pursuits, he was | were low and agricultural lands depreciated in value, and the farmer 
careful always to see that under the guise of public improvements no | were without thrift and prosperity, and in Kansas, as elsewhere, v 
fraud was countenanced or imposition upon the Government permit- | fered from these conditions and from this depreciation. But, as : 
ted. He was fair and just in all of his work, and commanded the un- | colleague said, the glad tidings now come from the prairies of the \\ 
qualified respect and confidence of his colleagues upon his committee. | that under the encouragement an: inspiration of the proposed le 
He shirked no labor, even after the hand of death had touched him | tion of a Republican Congress conditions are improving [app!: 
and his end was almostin sight. During the second session of the | prices are advancing; despondency is giving way to hope; and we | 
Fiftieth Congress, when it was known to all (and to none better than | pose to give to the people of Kansas, as we propose to give to the p« 
himself) that he was fatally stricken, he was as devoted and attentive | of this nation, legislation which will overcome in part at least the | 
to his committee work as ever. The only difference to be noted was | and spirit that animated and controlled the last Democratic A: 
that he was more quiet and serious, and that now and then fora mo- | tration and which depressed agricultural efforts and reduced pri 
ment he wenld seem to torget his work and to be looking afar off at | generally in this country. [Kenewed applause. ] 
something that no eyes but his own could see. But notacomplaint| Gentlemen on the otherside talk of “strikes.”’ It is true that 
fell from his lips. He trod the path of duty to the end, without a | are ‘‘strikes,’”’ but they are ‘‘strikes’’ for higher wages, for 
thought of turning aside. During this period, “however, the conversa | hours of work, for still better conditions. But who ever heard « 
tions with him which I had so frequently sought and had so enjoyed | a strike in the old Democratic free-trade days. We heard of 
altogether ceased. then, but they were strikes for the opportunity to work; they we' 
When not engaged in his Congressional work his mind and thoughts strikes for something to eat, not strikes for shorter hoursof Jabo ! 
were given over doubtless to the contemplation of his past life and | those days laboring people were glad to get the opportunity to w: r 
preparation for that strange one which he was so soon to know. And | any compensation, no matter how many hours’ work might be re)"''°' 
so the days wentby. Hisstep became heavier, the ruddy hue of health | of them, But under the legislation that the Republican party ° 
left his cheek, his manner became more and more serious, but to the | given to the people of this country we hear the workingmen say ‘' 
last he bore himself as a dignified, courteous, and considerate gentleman. | the manufacturers and others can afford to pay them better wages | 
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they are receiving, that it is not necessary for them to work so many 

hours to sustain themselves, and hence we hear of strikes for better com- 
nsation and for shorter hours of work. | 


leased of $27,735.38 rh ré 
who have been “s . 
try was rapidly going to fina f I 
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Our friends on the Democratic side cry out for cheapness. They say, 
“Let us give to the people something that is cheap.’’ Why, Mr. 
Chairman, in my judgment, things are unfortunately too cheap in this 
country at this time rather than too dear. If wages were higher, if 
Z farm products were higher, if manufactured goods were higher, it 
would be better for us all, We would then, perhaps, enjoy an era of 
prosperity similar to that which we enjoyed immediately following 
the war. Then every man found an opportunity to work at good 
wages. Business was good, prices were high, and the avenues for the 
investment of capital were open to all. The desolation that followed | 
in the wake of war gave, | concede, many of these opportunities. Old | |The faith « 
homes were to be rebuilded, waste places were to be rehabilitated, and 
new activities were to be organized and put in motion. 

The military necessities ot the Government had called 2,800,000 men 
from the fields of production and had marshaled them in the ranks ot! 
consumers. The Government had been one of the largest purchasers 
and cousumers, but with the return of peace the armies were disbanded, 
and as the men were discharged they engaged in new activities, new 
enterprises. They became employers and operatives; and the five years total su the mortga 
following the war, because of these conditions, were the most prosper- | cent. less tha: se released, Th 
ous and productive in our nation’s history; and that prosperity was | \'“'0?: 8"es ee , 
largely, if not entirely, the result of the influences I have indicated, ; ing individ 
and because of the legislation that the Republican party gave to the | peli 
people of the eountry. 

Mr. MCCOMAS. Will the gentleman allow me one question: 

Mr. PERKINS. With pleasure. 

Mr. McCOMAS. Is it not the fact with respect to the farm m iat have upol 
gages in Kansas that most of them are dated between March 4, 1885, | tions that have b mad 
and Mareh 4, 1889, the perio. of the Cieveland administration? nder atiol 

Mr. PERKINS. A very g:eat majority of them were given during | tl ry stat in t 
that period. [Applause on the Republican side.] And, as wag ad- formulate 
mitted by the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WiLson], it was | ocratic State tral 
during that period that the trusts were formed, the trusts which hav 1 political I 1 all 
prostrated so many of the industries of this country and that wer ha 1d defamin i 
organized to foster and to fatten at the expense of the producing clas the people at tl 
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ses. oO ;own > , And t pe 
As has been admitted in this debate, when Mr. Cleveland was inaugu- | derous accus D 
rated President there were but three trusts, and they were Democratic | rison a 
trusts: the sugar trust, the whisky trust, and the Standard Oil trust. | the Republic: 
The other trusts of which we have heard so much to-day have grown ple of this country lik 
into life and activity under the encouragement and fostering care of a | little love or respect for birds tha l their ow nd inn 
Democratic Administration. udgment the ypl Kansas and 
But, Mr. Chairman, I desire to speak for a moment concerning the turn an answer! the l 
indebtedness of the agricultural sections of the country. Itis true, as | doing that will not be 7 
already suggested, that many of the people of Kansas are involved in | of th 
debt. They went there as pioneers; they went there poor, hoping to 
secure lands under the homestead laws. Many went to the new and ve to them legis! 
unorganized counties in the extreme western portion of the State and | tions and in harmony with th 
located upon the unoccupied lands. They were enterprising and pro- | this country because it is th 
gressive. They were not content with their condition. They wanted | of t an pa Si b 
school-houses, churches, and the advantageso! the old, settled sections of | in the Government the United States. 7 
the country. To secure thesethey involved themselvesin debt. They 
abandoned their original purpose to take their lands under the home- 
stead law, and the most of them entered them under the pre-emption rock-hound coast of the Atlantic to the golce 
law. Toaccomplish thisthey necessarily borrowed the money and mort- | and for it we should 1 lat i worl lo n 
gaged their homes as security, and it is of these mortgages that we | perous and happy should be 
hear so much to-day. Rates of interest were high, and in consequence Here we have more than 
of low prices and unfortunate seasons these pioneers, as well as farm- | mak »up this great he 
ers generally, found it difficult to meet their obligations, pay their | islating so that as am 
taxes, and preserve their homes. lines shall stand as barriers, and count 


Last year we had a bountiful harvest; our farmers raised almost | as objections to free and unrestrained 1M l 
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a 
enough to feed the world, but prices had been depressed until they selves. We will buy and sell, barter and « 
were lower than at any time since 1860. Hence the bountiful harvest | ity and as inclin: irit te 
did not bring to our farmers the relief they had hoped for and ex- | moves u No man representing the ¢ 
pected. Corn sold for 10 cents a bushel, fat cattle for $2.75 per hun- | will be permitted to stand atan A 
dred, wheat for 60 cents a bushel, and other products correspondingly | factoty and, in the name of the Go 
low. Can we wonder that at such prices the farmers felt dissatisfied | trade. But as to the ; who live a 
and complained? Can we wonder that they ask for favorable legisla- | constitute no part ot who invest their m 
tion? But it gives me pleasure to bear testimony to the intelligence | abroad, who employ European labor, and who do: r to cor.t 
and integrity of the Kansas farmers, and in most instances they | te the growth and prosperity of this count as to the 
promptly met their obligations when due, and, in fact, reduced the | they bring their wares, manufacturé d ult 
amount of their mortgage indebtedness. I will send to the Clerk’s desk | and desire to sell them to us in this I 
and have read a few extracts from Kansas papers proving this state- | let them pay for the privilege. | ] 
ment. Is not this patriotic and American ind th » tl 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. | Republican de ne of pro My 
Mr. PERKINS. Then I will ask, Mr. Chairman, to be recognized | sid 
again in a few minutes for the purpose of cuntinuing this subject. 
* * ; * % }ersand manufactui will er money into the 1 
Mr. PERKINS. I move to strike out the last word, and would like | the United Stat ee ee eee th 
to have the Clerk read the extracts I have sent to the desk. sovernmens eet i afl 
The Clerk read as follows: | fended their count inet treason and rebellion. [Applau ! 


we will do this in t ame of patriotism and our countr 6 





Register of Deeds Flora reports that for the month of April there were placed ma ee ae Fe niossic cen ttas nt : 
on file in his office chattel mortgages amou ting to $22,186.20 and there were believe itrighi. (3 a applause on the Republican 
canceled from the record $50,221.58, making @ difference in favor of those re- {Here the hammer fell. } 
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Mr. DOCKERY. 


Now, one word in reference to Kansas. I have no desire to obtrude | 
any suggestion of mine with reference to the delicate financial troubles 
of that State; for l respect the Kansans that I know, in the main, espe- 
cially some of the gentlemen who represent that State on this floor. 
But I want to say to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Perkins] that 
among the most prosperous years which Kansas has known, to my 
knowledge, were two of the years under the Administration of Grover 
Cleveland, [Applause on the Democraticside.] I traversed that State 
myself looking tor investments, and Kansas soil commanded during 
those two years five to ten times the price that Missouri soil did; and 
there is none better on the face of the earth than the soil of my section 
of Missouri. 

Mr. PERKINS. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. DOCKERY. The gentleman will not deny this statement. 

In one of the years of the Administration of Mr. Cleveland there were 
constracted in the State of Kansas over 7,000 miles of railroad. The 
whole State was honey-combed with railroads. Prosperity was visible 
on every hand. The prices both of real estate and farm products were 
exceedingly satisfactory. Everywhere peace and contentment were to 
be seen. And in those years no corn was burned by the farmers of 
that state. 

% f “« * = 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I thought before this debateclosed 
the music that we have heard with such united chorus irom the other 
side of this House would change. From the opening of the session to 
the present time we have heard nothing from that side of the House 
but a cry of tankraptey, ruin, mortgages, taxation, and death. But 
now, according to the argument of my good triend from Missouri, two 
years ago the farmers of Kansas were enjoying an era of unexampled 
prosperity and farm lands were so high that he could not think of in- 
vesting even a dollar in them. [Applause. ] 

Why, according to his confession they brought ten times as much in 
Kansas as they brought across the line in Missouri, where he claims 
the land is equally good or better. I am willing to confess to the 
truthfulness of his aceusation in part, and I am willing to give him 
here and now an explanation. Kansas was then, is now, and will be 
hereafter a Kepublican State. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 
Across the line in Missouri bourbonism dominates and controls, and 
the advocates of free trade and cheap labor are in the ascendency; asa 
result its lands do pot increase in value and progressive immigra- 
tion does not look to it as an inviting field. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side. 

Sut, Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to speak unkindly of my neigh- 
bors and will] call attention to some pleasing figures concerning my own 
State which further answer the slanders repeated from day to day. 

The aggregate bonded indebtedness of Kansas is less than one million 
dollars ; it is $801,000, and our bonds bearing a reasonable interest 
bring a premium in all the money markets of the world. Last year 
we expended for school purposes, as a State, $5,137,460.87. Ap- 
plause.] In fact we spent more for school purposes than most of the 
DemocraticStates disbarsed forall parposes. [Laughter and applause. ] 
In every little town in Kansas we have better buildings for our com- 
mon schools than most counties in the Democratic States have for 
county purposes and for their courts of justice, [Laughter and ap- 
plause on the Republican side. ] 

We have a schoo) fund in the State that owns in bonds bearing from 
5 to7 per cent, interest $5, 321,440.77. We havedue to the State school 
funds in consequence of school lands sold $3,000,000, and we have 
unsold school lands aggregating in value $60,000 more, These are 
some of the advantages that we possess as a people; and perhaps this 
is in part au explanation of the statement made by my friend from 
Missouri, that be fuund our homes so prosperous and contented and 
our landsso valuable. One gentleman upon the floor a tew days since 
stated that the aggregate mortgage indebtedness of Kansas was $13.50 
per acre. Why, there is not a Democratic Statein this Union in which 
the average value of farm land is $13.50 per acre, unless it should be 
New Jersey, and yet, according to the statement of our Democratic 
friend, in Kepublican Kansas, we have been able to mortgage our 
farm lands for more than they are worth or will sell for in any Demo- 
cratic State in this Union. This isa great compliment to our young 
aud growing State, but it is a very great exaggeration as to the extent 
ot our mortgage indebtedness. My friend from Missouri [Mr. Dock- 
ERY | suggested that in one single year over 7,000 miles of railroad were 
built in Kansas under Mr. Cleveland's Administration. Mr, Chairman, 
Iam sorry to dispel the illusion. 1| am willing to admit that Kansas is 
a great State, but the trath of history compe!s me to confess that we 
have only a few more than 8,000 miles of railromd in our State at the 
present time in the aggregate. [Laughter and applause on the Ke- 
publican side.] This is more than any other State has, with one ex- 
ception, and speaks of the energy and ambition of our people. 

It is for this wondertul State [ speak, and in the name of her intelli- 
gent and patriotic people I protest against the slanders that have been 
repeated upon this floor and elsewhere to the prejudice of her credit and 
to the detriment of her growth and prosperity. 
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A few more figures, Mr. Chairman, concerning Kansas, figures 9). 
lated by our State board of agriculture in 1887. I will take five con» 
ties and give theestimated value of the farms and the estimated y.) 
of the farm products for that year: 
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Product « 










j : Value of 
Counties. farins. farms. 
| 
atest... cictiescptatennbeientinetneeeaieniveneineniatiinl an a an, O74, 68 . 
TIS ants shaneiepenias aeueue » 314,613 | 1,802,117 4) 7 
OQUBWB.....000000000000s0000008 3,082,216 | 1,306,521 12.3 
Kingman 2, 897, 261 1,611, 13 57 
SIE ininnenaseierdneneininounntianeniinn 7,556,776 | 3,854,112 5) 9 





Oe oa asl ales Sa Salince Buca | 22, 980, 522 | 10,248,574 44 
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The estimated value of the farms is a low one I confess, but upon the 
estimate given the farmers living in those five counties in Kansas rajseq 
in a single year in farm products 44.6 per cent. of the aggregate \ 
of all their farms. 

For the entire United States the same year the estimated per cent, 
was but 22. These figures tell a tale that can not be answered and 
tell why it is that our State has had such a wonderful growth and 
development. 

Bat, Mr. Chairman, I desire to givea little attention to some of thie /; 
trade sophistry of this debate. It is claimed by our free-trade triencs 
that the tariff has depressed the price of agricultural products, while it 
has added to the cost of living and to the cost of agricultural machinery 
and implements used upon the farm. No assertion is more easily (is- 
proved than this, and yet our British free-trade friends repeat it from 
day to day with an appearance of sincerity and with the appareut hope 
of deceiving the farmers by its constant repetition. In answer to this 
statement | will send to the Clerk’s desk and have read an editorial 
which appeared in the New York Tribune on the 9th instant, and in 
which some figures are given that should tor all time to come silence 
this illogical and silly proposition. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PRICES TO FARMERS, 


If the depression of agriculture is in any measure due to the tariff. 2< so 
assert, prices will tell the story. That test free-traders invariably try to eva: 
Prices ought to be lower than at any former time, they admit, but wou!d have 
been lower still if duties had not prevented. But if prices generally ‘ought to 
be lower,”’ what sense is there in attributing the low prices of tarm products to 
the tariff? When prices of products which the farmer buys at different periods 
are compared, and also prices of products which he sells at the same px 8 
and in the same markets, if the decline in what he buys 1s less than in what hie 
sells, it is conclusive proof that the tariff, at all events, has not plundered |: 
Such a comparison has been made by the Fort Dodge (lowa) Messen, 
which deserves attention as a useful contribution tothat knowledge of thie facts 
without which reasoning of value is impossible. The prices of 1850 at | 
Dodge are compared with those charged or paid there this year, Some of tic 
figures are here arranged in tabular form. 


Farm implements and supplies. 

























Articles. | 1880, | 18 
Self-binder........ eininenaneneunapeseuitapniannes trimeowesyes enanee caseposeonengnn babii | $315.00 $130.00 
Corn-planter.......... eee} 80.00 | 40.00 
Riding cultivator... ove 45,00 25.00 
WOE PRD 2c seceisnsccccossocenvedeesesseecesssessvvcs cocecsssvencoocteoossenepoeees 15.00 6.00 
Farm WAOR......ccccsereres eos «| 85.00 50.00 
Spring wagon, two-seat.............. 160.00 75.00 
Iron nails, per keg.......... 6.00 *2.80 
Cook StOVE.........0008-..seseee 33.00 24.00 
Milk pans, per dozen... .........0.....<::00 2. 25 1.00 
CBOE, BOE WRGIOE.. .crcerccccsevmensnccreccesereces ‘dae 2.5 1.25 
PER, POP SWE redsrtisesdnrecesccvnss covcsecsee — 4.500 2.50 
Barbed wire, per pound.... _ 10 . 
Piow steel, per pound..............+ o_o 13} (18) 
Sugar, granulated, per pound ..........0+.cecercesersneeesrencenseensnenss| 12} 07 
Kerosene, per gallon (150° test), .....cccscccccesesses serereeeesnsnserereenees | 2 13 
Muslin, unbleached, per yard................ccsesssseeeeeeecenensseneseres | .08 06 
Calico, per yard...........+. nchateenpnauianesentsuajacyuinageirees shamiianewnee | 07 05 
INI IIE SII crtcnee ones extnin specwnqoeconsonnnuunn sppnenqeneee nen on0 He . - 12} 10 
* Steel. 
Farm products 
Products. 1880. | 18% 
Corn, per bushel.. se .| $0. 18 to $0. 20 | $0.18 to 9.20 
Oats, per bushel... oes . 21 to .2 
Flaxseed.......... 1.25] 1.15to 1.5 
OFS ....00. 3.50to 3.75 | 3.50to 5.) 

Cattle 3.00 to = 2.50to 3 oe 

.f ur 
Butter (roll -l6to .18 léto .4 


As respects farm implementa, it is stated that the full list shows a decline o 
33 to 60per cent.; that window glass is 25 per cent. lower than in 1880, house 0! 
hardware % to 6 per cent. lower, 25 per cent. lower. tea 3) per cent. 
lower, and tobacco 35 per vent. lower; that in ready-made clothing the de ine 
has been from 30 to 5.) per cent., in boots and shoes 33 per cent., in furniture ~ 
to 5) per cent,,and in lumber, d and all the articles that make up the 
farmer's expenses there is not a aaale exception to the rule of lower price*. 
The aceregate decline in all the things he has to buy is obviously far greater 
than decline in the prices of things he has to sell. 
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For the accuracy of these figures the Fort Dodge Messenger is responsible, 
put they correspond as to other than farm products with tables of prices re- 
corded at New York, for the latter tables show since 1380 an average decline 
of more than 25 per cent, in all the articles not produced on the farm. Mean- 
while the fallin prices of farm products at this city has been much greater than 
on the farms, because of cheaper transportation, hut no record yet obtained of 
prices on the farms has indicated a decline nearly as great as that shown in the 
products which the farmer hasto buy. The net result is that the farmer gets 
more for his labor than he could get ten yearsago, He actually gets more for 
his products, reckoned in the things he wants to buy,than he could get ten 
years ago, and far more than he could get thirty years ago under a revenue 
tariff, Not one of the tariff agitators ever ventures to examine or combat such 
comparisons as these, but they go on asserting that the farmer is plundered by 
the tariff all the same. 

Mr. PERKINS. Again, Mr.Chairman,our Democratic friends claim 
that those who stand by the American doctrine of protection favor high 
prices for the necessaries and every-day articles of life, while they ask 
for cheap luxuries, This assertion does not rise to the dignity of argu- 
ment and searcely deserves notice, but permit me to call the attention 
of the House to one familiar illustration in answer and refutation. 
When the Democratic party laid down the reins of government on the 
4th day of March, 1861, after an almost uninterrupted control for fifty 
years, our people were compelled to pay 15 cents a yard for a poor qual- 
ity of English calico, or perhaps 12 yards foradollar. If a farmer’s 
wife needed a new dress and the farmer could raise a dollar, he gave it 
to her and she bought 8 yards of calico and made her a Democratic 
dress. [{Laughter.] Eight yards in those old Democratic free-trade 
calico dresses, and they cost a dollar. [Laughter.] Weall remember 
how they hung about the limbs of the good-looking ladies of those 
days. 

Why, when Abrabam Lincoln was inducted into office and with un- 
covered head and uplifted hand he swore he would support the Con- 
stitution of the United States and defend it against its enemies, and 
the patriotic ladies of the land desired to manifest their joy and step 
tothe music of the Union, they could not do so without splitting in 
twain the skirts of those old Democratic dresses. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] Bat after the Republicans had been in contro! of the Govern- 
ment for less than a quarter of acentury, legislating and governing in 
the interest of the people, the Eng!ish calico disappeared, and in its 
steal came good American calico, the product of American toil, and 
instead ot selling for 15 cents a yard it sold everywhere for 5 cents a 
yard. [Applause on the Republican side.] And now, when our good 
ladies want a calico dress, they geta dollar from their husbands and in- 
stead of making a Democratic dress with 8 yards in it they make a Re- 
publican dress with 20 yardsin it. [Loud applause on the Republican 
side.] And this Republican dress of 20 yards does not cost any more 
than the old Democratic free-trade dress of 8 yards, and our ladies can 
step as long and as often as they please without endangering theskirts 
of these Republican dresses. [ Applause. } i 

Mr. Chairman, during the campaign in Virginia in the fall of 1888 I 
learned of an old farmer living on the side of the mountain overlook- 
ing the beautiful valley of the Shenandoah River. He had been a Con- 
federate soldier and a Democrat all his lite, but, like many ex-Confed- 
erates and farmers, he began to think for himself and to ask why he 
should continue a Democrat. He asked his neighbors to give him 
some good reason why he should not strike down the prejudices and 
ties that had bound him and vote for protection and the Republican 
party. His farm was small, but a little above him on the side of the 
mountain was an iron furnace where from seventy-five to a hundred 
laboring men found employment and good wages. As he watched their 
labors from day to day and thought of other and similar activities 
scattered throughout the country he began to question in an intelligent 
and dispassionate way how their wellare as well as his own would he 
promoted by a Democratic victory and by Democratic aseendency. His 
questions and logic could not be answered by his Démocratic neigh- 
bors, and the more the old farmer thought and the more he reasoned 
the more firmly he became convinced it was right and best to vote the 
Republican tieket. Democratic workers were intormed of the old 
man’s lack of political orthodoxy and committees were appointed to 
wait upon him and to convince him of the necessity of Democratic as- 
cendency. Appeals were mae to his prejudices, and the usual meth- 
ods resorted to by Democratic politicians in the South to keep the white 
votesolidly Democratic were indulged in, but still the old man doubted. 
As a last resort a representative of Mr. Cleveland’s Administration, 
that happened in the county, an appointee and agent of the Internal 
Revenue Division, wassent to labor with him. Alter reminding him of 
his services as a Contederate soldier and of his life-long devotion to the 
Democratic party, the representative of Mr.Cleveland’s Administration 
suggested to him that he could not understand why he should think 
of voting with the ‘black Republican, nigger-loving people of the 
North.” But the old man resisted the appeals to his prejudices and 
inquired for some good reason—some reason addressed to his conscience 
aud to his understanding—why he ought not to vote the Kepublican 
ticket. The Democrat from Washington thought of the rallying cry 
of his party, ‘‘ Cheap goods and cheap labor,’’ and so he answered the 
old farmer by saying that if the Democrats succeeded the tarmers would 
be able to buy their nails cheaper. Ile thought he would try the old 

farmer with the nail ment. [Laughter.} The man who told me the 
incident said that when this proposition was advanced the old tarmer 
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now yielding an annual surplus, no one will question. 
agree inthisconclusion. ‘There should not be a constantly accumulat- 
ing surplus. Such a policy is hurttul in more ways than one. 
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straightened himself up and calling attention to a little garden in front 
of his doorsaid, ‘* You see that truck-patch there; well, sir, I can raise 
more cabbages on that truck -patch this year and sell them to the men who 
are employed up there at that turnace than is 
nails 1 need for four years’ 
isfied with the cheap-nail argument 
ready learned that it was a good deal more important to him that the 
fires in that iron furnace should continue to burp; that its smoke 
should continue toa ascend to the heavens above him; that the iron 
should be mined and the Jaborers employed and paid, that they might 
continue to buy and consume his cabbages and other farm products, 
than it was that he should buy nails cheaper. 
Republican side. ] 


necessary to buy all the 
[applause], and sothe old man was not sat- 
In fact, the old jarmer had al- 


| Loud applause on the 


his is the whole argument; and this was the verdict of 1888. 


America for Americans and legislation for the people of the United 
States! Ifour triends upon the Democratic side of this House think 
the farmers and working people want cheap prices, cheap labor, and the 
cheap conditions that are found in the most of the governments of the 
Old World they but little understand their patriotism and intelligence. 


And in Kansas we will answer their slanders and misrepresentations by 


an old-time majority in favor of decency and good government. {Loud 
applause. | 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


HON. JUDSON C. CLEMENTS. 


OF GEORGIA 
iN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 16, 1890. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 


the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports 


Mr. CLEMENTS said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: The report of the Committee on Ways and Means 


states that— 


We are advised from the annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury that 


the ordinary revenueso the Government, actual and estimated, for the fiscal 
year ending June 3v, 1890, will be 23>5,000,000, and that the expenditures for the 
samme per.od, actual and estimated, wiil be 2293,000,0U0, leaving a surplus of $92,- 
000,000, 


The estimated amo nt required for the sinking fund will be $48,321,116,.99, 


leaving an estimated net surplus of $43,678,853.01. 


The exces, of revenues over expenses estimated for the fiscal year ending 


June 30, 1891, we are advised from the same source, will amount to #43,569,- 
522.30, which w th the amount of cash now on hand and available, reaching 
nearly $90,000,000, the committee believe will justify a reduction of the revenue 
in thesum contemplated vy this bill. 


The exact effect upon the revenues of the Government of the proposed bill is 


ditticult of ascertainment. That there will be a substantial reduction, as we 
shall show. admits of no doubt. It is not believed that the increase of duties 
upon wools and woolen goods and upon glassware will have the effect of in- 
creasing the revenues. That would, of course, follow if the importations of the 
last fiscal year were hereafter to be maintained, which, however, is altogether 
improbable, The result will be that importations will be decreased, and there- 
fore the amount of revenue collected from these sources wil! be diminished. 


In every case of increased duty, except tat imposed upon tin-plate (which 


dues not go into effect until July 1, 1891) and upon linen fabrics, the effect wil 
be to reduce rather than enlarge the revenues, because im pertations will fall off, 


That there should, therefore, be a material reduction of the revenue, 
soth parties 


First. It withdraws from circulation and its proper function in the 


business of the country and locks up in idleness in the vaults a large 
part of the money of the country. The amount of money in circula- 
tion is already inadequate and should be increased. It is needless for 
me to present any argument to prove this proposition, for it will not be 
seriously denied. 


Second. A surplus is a great evil, in that it is a constant temptation 
to reckiessand improper appropriations and expenditures. Experience 
teaches that an era of plethora tends to establish a higher scale of sal- 
aries and the inauguration of new and doubtful schemes and enterprises 
requiring vast sums in the coming years to carry them out. The an- 
nual outlays of the Government are greater now than the public good 
requires, The tendency in the face of a surplus bas been upward in 
greater proportion than the growth of the country justifies. It is a 
patriotic duty on the part of Congress to remove the temptation. 

Let the revenue be promptly reduced to the bare necessities of the 
Government economically administered. This being done, we will have 
taken an important step in the correction of the evils to which I have 
referred. This brings us to the question, By what method shall the 
reduction be made? While considering this question let us keep all 
the time in mind the broad difference between reduction of the amount 
of receipts or of revenue and reduction of taxes. The latter does not 
by any means necessarily tollow the former. 
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There may be, and ia my judgment ought to be, a reduction of rev- 


enue in a manner and upon a principle that would at the same time re- 
lieve the burdens of taxation. Upen the other hand, there isa method 
whereby the tariff revenue.-may be not only reduced, but utterly an- 


iihilated and yet the taxes upon the people greatly increased, By the 

former method the taxes borne by the people, in a large degree, though 
go to the Government for the benefit of those who have 

thein for public purposes, 

iby the latter method, though the people pay more the Government 


‘ } > 
meiner 


receives less, The manufacturers pocket the great bulk of it. The 
higher the duty upon foreign goods of any class the less competition 
here can be by importations and the higher therefore can the home 
ianufacturer pr his goods to the consumer. Especially is this true 


upon articles the manutacture of which in this country does not exceed 
the demand for consumption. In this era of combinations called trusts, 
where the tariff is high enough to exclude the importation of a given 
article, it is in the power of all home manufacturers by means of the 
trusts to gauge the amount of their combined output of goods to fall 
within the demand for consumption. 

By their combination, supplemented by the unrighteous exercise of 
the power of the Government in the practical exclusion of the foreign 


product, they are enabled to exact from the consumer extortionate and 
oppressive prices It is in the prices thus extorted that the tax upon 
the people is paid in the purchase of what they daily buy for use. In 
this way, little by little, on many hundred articles of every-day use, 
from a tin cup up to an outfit of machinery for a factory, the earnings 
of the great mass of consumers in every walk of life contribute to the 
formation of a constantly flowing stream of wealth, to be distributed 
in dividends to the protected few engaged in manufacture. Such a 
device for such a purpose is not legitimate taxation. 

[t is a wicked, indirect, and concealed method of transferring the 
earnings of one citizen to the pockets of another. Hear the powerful 


words of Justice Miller, of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
upon a more direct method of doing that which our high tariff does 


indirectly. Certain bonds of the city of Topeka had been issued to a 
manufacturing company to encourage manufacturing. In holding the | 
bonds to be void the court said: 

Of all powers conferred on the Government that of taxation is most liable to 
ab ‘his power can as readily be employed against one class of individ- 
uals and in favor of another, so as to ruin the one class and give unlimited 





y to the other, if there are no im» lied limitations of the use 

ch the po may be exercised. Tolay with one hand the power of the 
Government on the property of the citizen and with the other bestow it upon 
favored individuals to aid private enterprises and build up private fortunes is 
none the less robbery because it is done under the forms of law and is called 
taxation. This is not legislation; it is a decree under legislative form. Nor is 
ittaxation. Beyond a cavil there can be no lawful taxation which is not laid 
for public purposes. 


wealth and prosper 





A majority of the committee have presented to the House a bill which 
we are pow considering, to reduce revenue by building higher the walls 
of exclusion against healthy foreign competition by prohibitory duties. 
The average rate of duty is increased by this bill about 10 per cent. 
above the rate under existing law. This is done with the distinct and 
open avowal on the part of the honorable chairman of the committee 
that one purpose is to ‘‘check imports,’’ notwithstanding he says, 
‘“The committee will admit that free trade or 1evenue duties would 
temporarily diminish the cost of products consumed by the people.”’ 

We are in the midst of widespread depression in agricaiture. More 
agrice!tural products are produced in this country than our people 
can consume, For their surplus wheat, corn, cotton, etc., the farm- 
ers must find a market in other countries. Your tariff laws prohibit 
by a high duty an exchange of his surplus farm products for cheap 
salt, tinware, cutlery, crockery, and hundreds of other necessary arti- 
cles, ineluding clothing, blankets, etc. Thus, by a tariff which in the 
nature of things gives him po higher price on what he sells, at prices 
fixed in foreign markets, he is forced to pay higher priees on what he 
buys, in order to insure profits to the manufacturer; and this, under 
your mereiless law, he must do steadily, in times of depression and 
distress as well as in times of prosperity. 

Who contributes to a fund to insure the farmer against drought? 
Who contributes to make certain reward for his labor and a reasonable 
profit on his investment? You say the manutacturer must have pro- 
tection to keep bim from going to the wall. What does the prosperous 
manufacturer contribute to keep the farmer from going to the wall ? 
Under this highly protective system, by the exclusion of competition 
from abroad, you enable the trust at home to so limit production as to 
prevent an oversupply and thereby keep prices always up to the point 
of good prefits. Not so with the farmer; he has no relief from overpro- 
duction. 

Hear what the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ButrERWorrsH], a leading 
Republican, said on this floor in discussing this bill a day or two ago: 

Oertain it is that in some lines of production we have, by our system of ad- 
justing the tariff, enabled a few individuals to accumulate more money than 
the entire agricultural and working population of some States have been able 
to earn during the same period of time. 

This startling result has taken place under the present law, and yet, 
with this fact before us, it is proposed to greatly aggravate existing 
wrongs by heavier taxes and greater inequalities. You seriously pro- 
pose and will doubtless pass in this House an increase of 10 per cent. 
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over the present law. But hear, again, what thegentleman { 
says: 

Now, I propose to show, with the indulgence of the committe: 
equalities of some of the provisions of this bill as it affects the fa: 
munity, concerning whose interests we treat with such tender a 
solicitude, 1 propose to show that under certain tariffregulations, 
had the approval of some of my friends and which it is proposed in 
gree to continue and in some instances aggravate, they have in fact 
of the farmers of this country, out of our people, hundreds of mil 
lars, for which we now seek to atone by presenting to them pict 
perity. For instance, we propose to double, and more than dou! 
on tin. 

He seems to stand alone on that side of the Chamber on 
tion. Will gentlemen not heed these warnings? 

It is not my purpose to denounce. It is not my purpose t 
in partisan abuse, I would infinitely prefer to see prosperit 
the agricultural and all classes substituted for the depression 
hangs over them than merely to see the triumph of any part 
certain it is that this bill, for which the Republican party 
responsible, will increase burdens. This is admitted in the | 
I have quoted. 

The bill bristles with bounties and subsidies, both direct 
rect. It is the boldest and most completely unmasked mea 
treme protection that has ever made its appearance in Cong 
the indersement of any political party. 

No political party that ever came into power for the first 
years of our national existence ever boldly proposed a tarii! « 
had for its primary and leading object revenue for the Govern 

Even since the war up to this time it has generally been cla 


| such was the purpose, though in fact it was in many parti 


{rom it. Now, for the first time, we are openly and boldly 
enact a law, not for revenue with incidental protection, but | 
tion to American manutacturers with increased taxation u 
sumers and incidental reduction of revenue to the Governme: 

A bounty is to be paid out of the earnings of labor to the | 
of silk. Two eents a pound is to be paid directly as a bount 
producer of sugarin this country. On the production of suga: 
in this country last year, it will take $7,000,000 fram the earn 
other people to pay this. 

I ask my friends from Kansas and Iowa who propose to vot 
bounty what they will say when they come to give an account 
stewardship. By what reasoning can you convince the farm: 
corn is selling at 20 cents a bushel thatit is equal and exact ju 
the Louisiana sugar-planter to be paid a free cash bounty of $2 « 
100 pounds of his sugar, a sum equal to the proceeds of 10 bu 
corn, and at the same time sell his sugar to this same farme: 
full market value? 

The manufacturers have by their own acts admitted that t! 
enabled to and do receive unreasonable profits in respect to many a 
they manufacture. They go out of our country and sell to fo: 
cheaper than they demand and are enabled to receive of our ov 
ple by reason of a prohibitory tariff and the trust. On this | 
read from the New York Herald: 

Under the present tariff and before we get to McKinley prices, Ameri: 
cost American citizens $7.76 per dozen, but the same axes are sold by t 
American manufacturers to foreigners for $6.75 per dozen. A plow for 
the American farmer is charged by the American manufacturer $11 is « 
foreigners by the same manufacturer for $4.40. A plow for which the Ain 
manufacturer charges his fellow-citizen,the American farmer, $5.6), t) 
manufacturer selis to a foreigner for $.04. For a gang-plow the An 
manufacturer charges the American farmer $58.80, but he charges the fo: 


only $2.92. Foradozen shovels the American manufacturer charges 
low-citizens $9.20, but he lets the foreigner have them for $7.86. 


This bill offers a further bounty to the manufacturer to exten: 
discrimination against our own people. This bounty is called a (i: 
back. The manufacturer is to receive back from the Treasury \:) » 
cent, of any duty he has paid on imported raw material that ha 
tered into his finished product for foreign export. Will the v 
reason and justice not be heard in this or the other House in t 
stay this threatened increase of burdens and discriminations ’ 

See to what length the advocates of taxation of the masses 1) 
of the classes will go. Here is the consolation of a strong pro! 
paper, the American Economist, of New York, to the farmer 
corn, cotton, and wheat are low on account of overproduction. 

The Clerk read as follows, from the American Economist of A; 
1890: 

CORN AS FURL. 


To some extent in the West, where diversified industries have not : 
established and consequently little or no home markets have been 
which would absorb much or most of the neighboring farm products 
the farmers are using their corn for fuel. Of course, sach conditions ar 
able, but not unprecedented. Even in the centers of civilization, co 
and distribution, when markets have been glutted by oversupplies, !arz 
ers have often relieved such markets from the depressing influence of - 
plies by destroying a part, finding their compensation forthe same by t! 

rices they were able to obtain by the decrease of quantity seeking 4 

t is related of Charlies Fourier that he was started in his career 1s 50 
by his d st when a boy at being intrusted by his employers with th: 
of destroying a large quantity of rice by dumping it into the sea to en! 
price of what remained. 


Mr. CLEMENTS. The farmers of this country could dispose © 
surplus.at fair prices if commerce between this and other countr': 
not so fettered by prohibitory taxes. There can be no considera! 
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tageous commerce between this and other countries except upon 
s of exchange of products or reciprocity in business. 
je can buy from us altogetber and not sel! to us. 

“We are urged now by @ report made to this House by one of its com 
mittees to offer bounties out of the public Treasury to steam-ship |! 

+5 South America to fester commerce. 

" We are asked to tax the people to raise millions of dollars to hi 

orivate individuals to carry on a business for their profit which we 
make impossible by a tariff that would compel the vessels to return to 
oor shores empty. We put it outof the power of a neighboring 


bay from us because they can not long buy anything if they can 


gdvan 


the bast 


i 


4/80 >t. 

. Mr. Chairman, it is admitted by the very frank statement of t 

in ebarge of this bill that its purpose is to check impor 

restrict commerce; and it is almost admitted by our friends on tl 

other side that it is practically impossible to relieve the farmers on 

count of their overproduction by any duty that can be put on t! 
oducts, though it istrue the attempt is made here to make t 

that this can be done to some extent 

Now, I do not wish to dwell longer on that point, but I ask th i 

s attention of my friend from Massachusetts [ Mr. WALKER 

re nan—I ask his humane attention to a particular class of Ja! 

for he says this prote: tive system is in the interest of labor, and 1 


ianufacturers. 
Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. That is true every tim 


a. 


tleman 





Mr. CLEMENTS. Now, I wish to ask the attention of the 
man to a class of laborers to be found largely in the ten cotton St 


iths of the colore 1} ople f this co 


of theSouth. About five-sev 
! preduce mainly cotton. ‘That cotton has to 


live in those States and 
Id in the market of Liverpool in competition with the world; 


SOL 
' 


vou can give those laborers no protection. You claim that these pr 

tective duties benefit the laborers in the work hops of Massa 

and elsewhere; but when my friend from Michigan [ Mr. Burrows] 
and my friends from Kansas [Mr. Prrers and Mr. PERKINS] go next 
fall to Virginia, Louisiana, or elsewhere in the South to talk tothe col 


sali 4 - : ‘ . ; 
ored people, I want you to tell them what you have provided in this 
pill forthem. They are laborers; they are laboring in the fields of th« 


South in the production of cotton; and they get no benefit from ) 
protection. You can give them none for the reasons stated. 

Indeed, after the war you taxed every pound cf cotton of their pro- 
duction, not indirectly, but directly. linvoke the attention and sym- 
pathy of gentlemen on the other side for this class of laboring peop! 
You make them pay a bounty on clothing, salt, cutlery, fertilizers, 
farming implements, etc., to the manufacturer. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Perhaps if the gentleman’s friends in the Sou 
would give those people a chance to vote and have their votes counted 
the case might be different. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I will not enter into adiscussion with my friend 
about the question of voting. When that question is up I will discuss 
it with him, There is less corruption of the ballot in the South than 
in the North. 

No other cause has contributed so mnch to the present depression 
of agriculture as the present oppressive tariff system; yet when the 
people plead for relief you press through a worse law than the present 
an’ an effort is made to hoodwink the people and lead them away from 
this the real cause of theirtroubles. It is sought to divert the farmer: 
from this issue of reducing taxation on the necessaries of life. An at 
tempt is made to seduce them into the indorsement of other demand 
and untried measures which you know you will not and can not adopt. 
They will make no mistake. They will not be led away from t 
real issue by any seductive bait. 

I commend to them the words of wisdom of that unselfish patriot 
Grover Cleveland, expressed in a very recent letter to a member of the 
Farmers’ Alliance on this subject. His words are as follows 


“4 


‘ It as alwaya seemed to me that the farmers of th country were esp< 
interested in the equitable adjustment of our tariff system. The indifferen 
they have shown to that question and the ease with which they have been led 
away from a sober consideration of their needs and their rights, as related to 
this subject, have excited my surprise. 

Struggle as they may, our farmers nist continue to be purchasers and « 
sumers of numberless things enhanced in cost by tariff regulations. Surely 
they have the right to say that this cost shall not be increased for the purpose of 
collecting unnecessary revenue or to give unduc advantage to domestie manu- 
facturers. The plea that our infant industries need the protection which thus 
impoverishes the farmer and consumer is, in view of our natural adva 
and the skill and ingenuity of our people, a hollow pretext. 

Struggle as they may, our farmers can not escape the conditions which fix 
the price of what they produce and cell according to the rates which prevailin 
foreign markets, flooded with the competition of countries enjoying freer « 
change of trade than we are. The plausible presentation of the bieasings of a 
1ome market should not deceive our depressed and impoverished agricultu 
ists. There is no home market for them which docs not take its instra 5 


fr 


from the seaboard, and the seaboard transmits the word of the foreign markets. 


Talso commend to them the following words of Senator 
of Indiana: 





The tariff, with all its overwhelming prominence and its overwhelming « 
pression at thistime, is but a part of the vast system devised more than a qu 
pb ago, whereby a moneyed aristocracy has been created, labor 
graded deprived of its earnings, and the Government itself revolution: zed 
im substanceand in form. HM is true that while the tariff is only a part of the 
money-power system of Government, yet its place and agency in that syste: 


are of the most vital and cor Y fl its exe To take toll 
from all the laboring men, wome and ch en ¢ e United States on all their 
} wants and necessities, not for Governnie reve l for the proteetion of 
the millionaire manufacturer ver I 4 sts, and syndicates, 
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terest felt in the subject by the people of his State. Ido not say that 
the principle is not as valuable as applied to one individual as toa 
hundred or as to a thousand, but there are other considerations, which | 
I shall advert to presently, which lead me to think that, whether the 

namber be one, or whether it be ten, or whether it be fifty, or whether | 





it be a hundred, the case for the exercise of power or authority on the 
part of Congress does not exist. 

The amendment which the Senator proposes would destroy every 
title growing out of the land grants of 1856 in the State of Florida. 
That there are such titles or assumed tit'es upon which taxation, mort- 
gayes, transiers by means of public sales, and so on rest, there can be no 
doubt. The Senator himself, by an amendment which he offered to a 
bill similar to this in the last Congress, which was adupted, distinctly 
disclosed the existence of such cases and provided for the ratification | 
of all such titles. If there were no such conditions then, of course, his 
amendment woald have been totally unnecessary; but be proposed the 
amendment, insisted upon it strenuously, and the Senate agreed with 
him aud adopted the amendment, which confirmed the titles up toa 
certain time; that is, all titles which were deriv d from any railroad 
company claiming lauds in Florida un.ter the granting act of 1856, 

Now the amendment which he proposes ignores all that class of cases 
and proposes to wipe out with one single act, or at least to have Con- 
gress do it it Congressional action can accomplish it, every single title 
that has accrued since 1456 to all lands covered by these various grants, 
whether they accrued last year, or the year before, or twenty-live years 
ago, or thirty years ago, and some of them accrued I have no doubt 
more than thirty years ago. That would make this bill if it were 
adopted not a bill of peace and quiet, but a bill of destruction, and it 
seems to me incredible that the Senator from Florida should submit a 
proposition ot that kind. 

Nothing that he could have done would do more to hinder the set- 
tlement and development of that State; nothing more to put its people 
at loggerheads, to send them to the courts, and to destroy ail the in- 
teresis which from time to time have grown wp under the peaceful 
condition of things existing in that Srate during the last ten or filteen 
years, and which has been so fruitful of inducement to people from out- 
side to go there and make investments. 

So, Mr. President, if this were not a question of power, but a ques- 
tion of propriety, every priuciple that ought to underlie legislation, 
everything that relates to the iuterests of that State and of its people, 
would unite in saying that the amendment should not be adopted. 
if it were to accomplish all that it contemplates, the people who have 
bought, improved, and paid taxes on the faith of the Congressional 
grant would all be put out aud other people, with whom the Govern- 
ment isnot in privity, be putin. It would be a complete overturning. 
Perhaps I ought not to speak of these things in the presence of the 
Senators from Florida, but I am emboldened to do it because one of 
the Senators from that State has takeu the same view of this amend- 
ment which I take. The opinion, therefore, in regard to the amend- 
ment of the senior Senator trom Florida, now ander consideration, 
upon the part of those who represent that State on this floor, is divided, 

But, Mr. President, the power to declare what the amend meat of the 
Senator from Florida declares does not, in my judgment, reside in any 
legislative body, and, if it does so reside, it is not in Congress, but in 
the Legislature of the State of Florida. 

By a practice which was abandoned some years ago, but which was 
unwisely prevalent at the time these grants were made, in 1856 and 
the years immediately succeeding, as soon as a grant was made or as 
soon thereatter as the Land Office could get down to it the lands covered 
by the grant were certilied to the State within which the railroads 
were to be built. The practice in later years has been not to certify 
the lands to the State until they were earned; that is, until the roads 
to which they were granted had been constructed. 

In 1859 and 1860 the Commissioner of the General Land Office cer- 
tified all these lands to the State of Florida; that is to say, all the lands 
that had been granted by the act of 1856 for the building of several 
hundred miles of railroad in that State. They went to the State of 
Florida, according to the terms of the granting act, in trust for the per- 
formance o! certain conditions; thatis to say, they were to be turned over 
by the State tosuch railroad companiesas it might select for the purpose 
of building the railroads as they were builtin sections of 20 miles, the 
State having the power to determine whether the roads had been built 
according to the terms of the granting act or not, such determination 
‘to be evidenced by the certificate of the governor of the State. 

If these roads have not earned the lands granted and if it be true, 
as is alleged here, that large numbers of citizens of Florida are about 
to be deprived of their homes upon these lands improperly and un- 
lawfully, it can only be because the State of Florida, by its Legista- 
ture and by its governor, is not only consenting to that act, but is act- 
ively engaged in accomplishing it. 

I hope Ido not need to say that if any citizen of that State is called | 
on to appeal to Congress against his own State government, and if hun- 
dreds, as is alleged, and possibly thousands of people are in that con- 
dition, being oppressed and threatened with unlawiul ejection from the 
premises which they are ovcapying, it is a melancholy fact, but one ior 
which the Senate is not responsible. 























If there is anything which can be done in a legislative way fo; 4),, 
purpose of determining the non-existence of the fact upon which ;) 
validity of this grant alone rests, that authority is with the [eo j.),. 
ture of the State of Florida, and not with the Congress of the U) ted 
States. Not one single acre of the land covered by the asendy,..; 
of the Senator rom Florida can go to any railroad company un)-s. +), 
Legislature of the State of Florida authorizes it to go there; ang jy. 
much as the allegation which is here made is that the State of [°),;; 
has not done the things which were necessary to be done in ord, 
these grants might devolve upon some railroad company, the sole y 
tion is one which that State alone is competent to decide. [; 
decides it will only need todo nothing or to instruct the gove, 
do nothing and no lands can go to any railroad company, and t): 
of settlers be completely preserved. 

Mr. GIBSON. I should like to ask theSe ator from Kansas whet 
the State has diverted these lands from the purposes for which t! 
was made to the State in trust by the Federal Government. 

Mr. PLUMB. There is no evidence of such diversion. 

Mr. GIBSON. Have the railroads been built? 

Mr. PLUMB. Iam told thatthe railroads have all been built, , 
mile. I do not say that they have been built iu precise accordance wit) 
the act of Congress; I do not know, though I have hero on my ta!)le g 
certificate attested by the Secretary of the Interior as a copy of the cer. 
tificate of the governor of the State of Florida issued on the 19t!) day 
of the present month of April in which he certifies that a certain map 
or plat which is attached to his certificate is the map or plat of a 
portion of the— 


' 
the 


v 
’ 


Florida Central and Peninsular Railroad duly filed in my office, by If. Ri, 
man Duval, president of the Florida Central and Peninsular Railroad (, 
which shows that portion of said railroad beginning at Waldo,in se: 
township 8 south, of range 21 east, and ending at the waters of Tampa |: 
section 24, township 29 south, of range 18 east, a distauce of 155.33 miies, h 
has been completed and equipped as required by the act of Congress ed 
May 17, 1856, entitled “An act granting public lands in alternate sections | . 
States of Florida and Alabama to aid in the construction of certain rai|r 
said States,” and the act of the Legislative Assembly of the State of Flor 
proved Jaauary 6, 1855, eutitled “An act to provide for and encourage « 
system of internal improvements in this State,’’ granting lands to the said 
road company. 


It appears from that that the present governor of the State has: 

a certificate of the final completion of one of these roads, and he certi- 
fies that the last sections of the same, whatever he may have certified 
as to the remainder, have been completed in compliance with the act 
of Congress making the grant and with the act of the Legislature of 
Florida accepting the same. 

Mr. MITCHELL, Would the effect of the adoption of the amend- 
ment of the senor Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL] be to declare 
forfeited lands adjacent to roads already completed ? 

Mr. PLUMB, Undoubtedly it would. 

Mr. BERRY. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. PLUMB. Certainly. 

Mr. BERRY. As modified by the Senator from Florida on last I'ri- 
day, it does not touch any part of the road that was completed within 
the time specified in the act. 

Mr. PLUMB. I think the Senator misunderstood the question of 
the Senator from Oregon. He did not ask if it would forteit lands 
adjacent to roads completed since the date named in the granting act, 
but he did ask if it would forfeit the lands adjacent to roads already 
completed. 

Mr. MITCHELL. That was my question. 

Mr. PLUMB. The sugyestion of the Senator from Oregon indicates 
a difference upon this subject of what Congress ought to do which is 
fundamental, and which is broader than the Senator from Florica, as 
it relates to the entire bill. 

The question it brings up is as to whether Congress can or ought to 


forfeit lands opposite to portions if never completed after the date 


named in the granting acts and concerning which I shall speak pres- 
ently. 

Now I am told, in the line of inquiry suggested by the question of the 
Senator from Louisiana, that within the last year or so an adjustment 
has been made of the land grant ot another line of road completed vader 
the act of Congress of 1856, and all the lands to which the railroad was 
entitled according to the judgment of the authorities of the State o! 
Florida and of the United States have been certified to this rai!iad 
company, and that 5,000 acres of land, embraced within the apparen' 
limits of this grant and that had been certitied by the Genera! !.1/ 
Office to the State in 1860, were deeded back to the General Govern: 
ment, and thus a settlement so far as the State of Florida and be! 
land office and the railroad company could effect one has been e!!e:ted. 
The railroad company is known as the Pensacola and Atlantic. 

I do not know that the acts of the State of Floridathrough its | e.'~ 
lature and governor and the General Land Office are valid, )ut ' 
submit that we cao not determine that fact here upon ex parle s'1\e 
ments made by a Senator, fortified by no documents or other s!:'e 
ments, and no judicial decisions determining the exixtence of the 1°~ 
essary facts or their legal effect. They have got to be determine! )Y 
some judicial tribunal. And, Mr. President, if it be true that the 
State of Florida has not done the various things necessary to the co™ 
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Jetion and giving effect to the grant of 1856 as they ought to have terms of the grant, and then proceeding upon the supposition that these 
heen done in order to meet the requirements of the act of Congress, | lands had reverted on account ot this lapse of time to the General Gov- 
then the act of forfeiture embraced in the first section of the pending | ernment, they asked Congress to regrant them to the State for similar 
pil] takes every bit of land away from the State and away from the | purposes. 


railroad companies. This is its language: I understand there is an inside history tothat. But independent of 
That there is Seer Soe Mad to the Untied Stainand tho United States here- that the Legislature of Florida did not reconvey tne lands to the 
ere y t o Thite ate > © 2 
by reetion to aid in the construction of a railroad opposite to and janes : — d eee assume ” doso. It uses the preamble of the resolu- 
«ith the portion of any such railroad not now completed and in operation, for | ©'O0 45 & prec ieate on whic h to found a request that the lands should 
the construction and benefit of which lands have heretofore been granted; and | be granted to other companies, and it acted upon the theory in regard 
,!| such lands are declared to be a part of the public domain. | to the lapse of time which then prevailed in the Land Department and 
That is to say, lands which have not been earned in accordance with | ¢/sewhere in the country. 
the terms of the act of Congress conveying them to the State for that Mr. President, since [ have been in the Senate it has passed by a 
purpose; and, if what the Senator irom Florida says is true, there is | U24nimous vote a bill introduced and ad vocated at great length by the 
an adequate remedy tur every person who has an adverse claim, and an | present Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. W indom, thena member ot this 
opportunity to every person to assert his right to the lands covered by body, extending the time within which the Northern Pacific Kailroad 
this grant. In fact, this bill, if passed by Congress, removes every | Vompany should be allowed to construct its linc, upon the theory then 
single barrier that remains in the way of the people who have cause of | '" vogue that lands not earned within the time named in the granting 
complaint growing out of the claims of the railroad companies with the | ct reverted to the Government without further action. The opinion 
State of Florida. in the case of Schulenburg vs. Harriman had then been delivered, but the 

But the Senator says that will require a lawsuit. I imagine he | scope of it was imperfectly appreciated and it was then believed that 
does not expect that if we should adopt the measure which he has pro- | the extension of time contemplated by the action cf the Senate was nec- 
posed, arbitrarily taking away from these railroad companies what they | ©SS4ry- 
believe they have a right to under the law, they are going tosubmit | The Interior Department acted upon that theory and sold large quan- 
without a lawsuit. Heseems tothink thatan act of Congressdisposing | tities of land within the limits of the various grants where the roads 
of private rights acquired under a law of the United States or assumed | were uncompleted at the date named in the granting act, and in one 
to be so acquired are to be settled by a ‘‘ Be it enacted,’’ and that | of the old cases which have been betore us, where lands in the State of 
whoever that act of Congress may be leveled at will not appeal to | Michigan were supposed to be forieited, they sold thousands of acres em- 
the courts for the protection of his rights. Such is not the history of | braced within the land grant on the supposition that the grant had 
railroad companies or any other corporations, The amendment would | lapsed by reason of the expiration of the time within which the road 
not prevent but incite litigation. | was to be built, by reason of which great confusion resulted. 

Mr. President, it is a siyznificant fact that while all this discussion | The House of Kepresentatives about 1874 had betere it, and came 
has been going on, of which we have had more or less at nearly every | within 1 vote of passing, a bill extending the time within which the 
session of Congress in the last four or five years, based upon the asser- | Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad should be authorized to build 
tion that the State of Florida had never disposed of any of the granted | its road and become entitled to the iands covered by its grant. It was 
lands; that nobody had earned any of them; that no railroad had been ! then conceded that if the road was not built in time its lands would 
built in compliance with the act of Congress or with any act of the | be Jorieited. ‘The bill failing, the company hastily and at great ex- 
State of Florida, yet the State of Florida, which the Senator so ably | pense completed its line within the time named in the original act. 
represents on this floor, by its Legislature and its governor, has been | Aiterwards the Supreme Court passed upon the case of Schulenberg 
saying precisely the opposite thing during every year while the con- | rs. Harriman, deciding that until an act of forfeiture was passed the 
straction of these roads has been going on. Acts of the Legislature | land-grant roads had a right to go on building, and becoming thereby 
whereby the lands were apportioned among different railroads have | entitled to lands opposite constructed road. It has been denied that 
been passed, The State granted them in the first place directly to | such was the effect of the decision. Anybody can deny, but the court 
the comparises, and then it recognized them afterwards in various | has nou done so. On the contrary it has over and over again and di- 
ways, amending the act and recognizing the disposition of the lands | rectly and indirectly affirmed the full scope of that decision as rendered 
which had been made, and so on until up to date, as I understand, the | and as I have asserted itto be. . 


final certificate of the completion of all these roads has been issued,| The executive department of the Government has acted upon if, 
whereby prima facie at least every fact which the Senator from Flor- | not that department of the Government while under Republican ad- 
ida has stated is disputed. ' | ministration, I beg to say, but under Democratic administration only. 


Iam bound to presume of that action of the Legislature and the gov- | At the very time when these Halls were ringing with denunciations of 
ernor, a governor and Legislature elected by the people, representing | the Kepublicans of this body because the Senate would not consent to 
the great political party to which the Senator belongs, which claims to | the passage of an act which it believed to be illegal, to forfeit lands 
he e-pecially devoted to human rights and upposed to railroads and other | earned under that decision of the Supreme Court, the Administration of 
monopolies—I am bound to presume that if all this has been going on | President Cleveland was then certifying to a railroad in the State of 
it is because it was proper that it should be so, that nobody’s rights | Wisconsin several hundred thousand acres of land, every single acre 
were being trampled upon. I am willing to give that much presump- | of which was earned, if at all, after the date named in the granting act 
tion to whatever the State of Florida has been doing, and, as I havesug- | for the completion of the road. Portions of the road had been built in 
gested, if there is any ground forcomplaint, that complaint ought to he | proper time, but that portion for which Mr. Cleveland’s Administra- 
made in Florida tothe Legislature and to the public opinion supposed | tion certified lands was wholly built out of time. 
to be extant in that State, and not here. Mr. Cleveland, acting under the advice ot his Attorney-General, Mr. 

Perhaps I am not warranted in saying so much, but I may say at all | Garland, who for years sat in this body. an able lawyer and a conscien- 
events that it is equally significant that the men who have been elected | tious and upright man, patented the lands to that railroad company in 
to serve the people of Florida at the present and previous sessions of | the last days of his Administration. What was done was nodoubton 
Congress in the House of Representatives have never offered any bills | account of the conscientious belie! that the law required it to be done, 
or memorials or made any disturbance about this matter. That is not | but it was in opposition to the theory asserted by the Senator from Ar 
acouclusive fact, but it is worthy of note, and, taken in connection with | kansas, and made the subject of reproach upon Republicans who pro- 
the affirmative action of the governor and Legislature of the State of | pose similar action. 

Florida, and which has at least the negative support of the people of The same Administration performed a similar act concerning the part 
that State, lam bound to presume there is no serious cause of complaint. | of a railroad in the State of Minnesota, known as the Manitoba Kail- 

The senior Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL] commented upon the | road. also built out of time. The principal owner of that road was one 
first section and said it was a grant of land, and seemed to think that | of the pillars of Mr. Cleveland’s last canvass. 
this section was very vicious; yet he will bear in mind that he himself| Now, Mr. President, let us go back over the history a little further. 
voted for it in its present form when it passed the Senate two years | The decision in Schulenberg vs. Harriman was rendered in 1474. That 
ago or about two years ago. I say he voted forit. The bill passed | year the Democratic party came into control of the House of Repre- 
unanimously. There was no opposition’ to it on ite final passage, and sentatives for the first time after a long hiatus, and it has had power 
therefore the Senator from Florida was at that time consenting toit. | in that House ever since except during two terms. It was succeeding 

But the amendment which he then offered did recognize the factthat | the decisions of 1874 that the railroad companies saw for the first time 
a large portion of these lands had been earned, in the proper accepta- | that they had the right to go on and complete their roads notwith- 
tion of that term, and his amendment provided for confirming the titles | standing the lapse of time, and thereby earn the lands granted up to 
to such lands as should have passed from the railroad companies to the | such time as Congress should declare a forfeiture. Now, if the public 
persons who had purchased from them. I call attention to the lan- | interest in forfeitures is so great, how does it happen that the Demo- 
guage of this section. | cratic House, fresh from the people and loud in professed devotion to 
The Senator from Florida dwells on tbe joint resolution of the Legis- | the public welfare. did not during the fourteen yearsof its unquestioned 
atare of the State of Florida of 1869 which he has read, which in its | power, and during the very period in which the roads were building, 
preamble recited that whereas by reason of the war and other obstruc- | pass an act declaring forfeiture of unearned lands and thereby cut off 
tions the railroads for the benefit of which lands had been granted by | the opportunity of the companies to go on earning lands by construct- 
the act of Congress of 1856 had not been completed according to the | ing roads out of time? If the Democratic House had done this the 
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pa t p l« wuld have clair l me cr dit, but it did not, but 
t k the door alter the horse had been stolen. Ten years 
I a ne i wen constracted, it began the at- 
t tof l opposite const ted road and with full knowl- 
sion i upreme Court, ft mm which itis lai to | 
at } ed } i wr eff 
i t, t pect o lish m been Any |} 
‘ ] j > i 14e 80 now [ t 
th t hy » obi is tot I i A 
18 a of t publican party, or at least befor 
it te n 4 rre Is were gra ted to every public-la i 
n l 1 in large es, mainly to aid in the constru 
iO , ref i oil tim not even chartered; and a 
y Ms Pp cl t ranting act was —— l the Intex rr De; I 
ment pro led to pass the title of the U nited States to the grantec ] 
lands to the States in order to put it out of the power of the General 
Government to exercise control ever the grants, and that is where a | 
part of the trouble comes in which is the occasion of the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Florida. 


The laads granted to that State were all conveyed before a mile of 
} 
i 


railroad was built, and to other States the same. I do not speak of 
that as evidencing intentional wrong on the part of the Interior Depart 
m The main object in view was to get the roads, and there was no 
grent careabout the publiclands. Weare wiser to-day than we were then 
The men of those days did what they thought was for the best interest of 


the Kepublic, although it would not be now so considered, and some o! 
the .nen in public life thirty or forty years from now may look back at 
what we are doing 
be a little bilious, that we 
kn W how. 

Dut the system was inat lg rurat d, and from 1850 to 1866 its grants 


did wrong when we were doing the best we 


were made for railroad purposes, the chief ones, during the control of | 


the Republican party, being those made to aid in the construction of 
the transcontinental lines, which had been demanded by the plat- 
f 1 political parties, as the records willshow. All these acts 
granting lands to the transcontinental lines were passed by the votes of 
the leading men of both parties in both Houses of Congress, and during 
all this period of time, when the grants were being made, it was never 
uggested that they were in any sense or wonld ever become a party 
question. , 

As I have said, all the lands about which there is now controversy 
and which it is claimed we ought to forfeit were earned during the 


orms of bo 


time the House of Representatives was under the control of the Demo- | 


cratic party, which made no effort to forfeit them. That came later, 
too late to accomplish any good. It was spasmodicand insincere, and 
took the form of saying that unless* all the lands opposite portions of 
road which were not completed in the time named in the granting act 
should be forfeited none should be forfeited, and as the Senate would 
not and could not yield to this, in view of the decision of the Supreme 
Court, no legislation was passed. The Senate proposed to forfeit the un- 
earned lands, bat this the House would notagree to, and during the 
pendency of this controversy the company have built new road, by 
reason of which it became entitled to over 3,000,000 acres of land which 
might have been saved to the public land if the House had agreed with 
the Senate in forfeiting unearned lands. 

If the House had passed the bill the Senate sent it every acre of land 
along the Cascade branch of the Northern Pacific Railroad since con- 
structed would have been forfeited to the United States. “*No,’’ the 


House said, ‘‘ we wiil have all or nothing; we will forfeit back to Bis- | 
marck, even though the courts have decided that we can not legally do | 


so;”? and as a consequence legislation failed. At the same time for 
some occult reason it did consent that the lands of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Railroad should be forfeited on the same conditions; that is to 
say, forfeit the unearned land, saving the earned lands to the company, 
notwithstanding every acre of the lands so saved was earned after the 
date named in the granting act for the completion of the road. 

So last year, when we came to the land grants in Michigan, we passed 
1 bill to forfeit the unearned lands and the House concurred. But for 
some reason or other there has been an effort made to stick at this one 
grant, that of the Northern Pacific, the main one now remaining upon 
which no Cougressional action has yet been taken though there are half 
a dozen smaller grants which are subject to forfeiture and which are 
covered by the pending bill, and probably 8,000,000 or 10,000,000 acres 
of land will be restored to the public domain if this bill is promptly 
passed. If it should not be, doubtless a large portion of this land will 
be secured by the companies by construction of road. 

Now, Mr. President, what is the duty of Congress under the circum- 
stances? It is to act in accordance with the law as decided by the 
Supreme Court, doing all we can lawfully do to forfeit lands granted to 
railroad companies. ‘* Well,’’ some may say, “‘why not try to do 
more than the court says can be done and see how it would work?’’ In 
the first place, that would not be a proper performance of public duty, 
which requires Congrees to take the responsibility of doing its duty, 
and it would bedoivg whatequity forbids, an idle thing. Worse than 
that, it would be doing a wicked thing. We should thereby invite peo- 
ple to go upon the lands which we assumed the right to forfeit, on the 
assumption that after the passage of the act of forfeiture they were pub- 
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| by the Government of the United States ? 


and may say, and probably will if they happen to | 


lic lands, and every man who went upon the lands would « 
faith that the Government would give him a title after p; 


t 


, 
{fe would see the act of Congress and inquire no fu; 


ment. | 

in time to be evicted with a loss of his time and his m« 

the land, and then no doubt come to Congress asking fo 
otherwise remain as a perpetual monument of the unwise 


ct of the General Government whereby he was tempt 
which he otherwise would have avoided. That is not wi 


Legislation ought to be designed to prevent litigation 


not to pr yT te it 
Mr. GIBSON, Ishould like to ask the Senator a | 
ery fam : ar with this subject, as the chairman of the ( 
ublie L is, and I ask whether he knows of a single inst 
after a la nd grant has been made and the road for whi 
| has been completed by the company, the land grant ha 


Mr. PLUMB. Never. 

Mr. GIBSON. ‘There is none. 

Mr. PLUMB. There isnosuch case, and in the very nat 
can not be, 

Mr. President, there are but two courses of procedur 
Either to let these grants go on until the railroad compani: 
toand do build the remainder of their lines and thus acquire 

s appertain thereto, which under the circumstances would 
alent to making a new grant; or, on the other hand, to ; 
under consideration as soon as possible and thereby save 
from seven to ten million acres of land which, if we do nota 
eon! within a brief period of time will be put under such 

iat we can not act with any effect. 

“Th it, I think, is something which ought to have been d 
| ago. It was a subject to which I addressed myself on comir 

body, and during my term of service I have reported a num! 
| forfeiting the unearned lands pertaining to a number of 
grants, as well as on two occasions bills similar to the on 
now forfeiting all unearned grants. The decision of th 
Court in Schulenberg vs. Harriman was an unfortunate one. 
it had been different. But the only thing we can now do 
our action to its requirements and forfeit such lands as we | 
| over. This the pending bill does. 

Mr. President, I opposed the amendment of the Senator 
kansas [Mr. Berry] because I did not want to hold a thr 
of these lands. There is no one thing that is so much at th 
of social order, of growth, of all prosperity, as security of tit! 
trouble about title and everything goes wrong; there will” he 
ance, disorder, paralysis, crime. ‘The Supreme Court has said 
berless cases covering every phase of this question that we car 
feit lands opposite constructed roads though earned out of time 
a final settlement of the question. We can not take away t! 
which they say is enshrined in the law and grows out of a 
and its performance. Why should we not recognize this and 
in theperformance of the duty which it enjoins, forfeit the | 
lands and close the account ? 

Would it be proper, wise legislation to forfeit up to the limit 
legal authority, and then fire a shot at the lands which belong 
| company or its assignees, by saying we will come down on y: 
of these days and make trouble about your title? True, w 
take the title away, but a threat of that kind would have a b 
The wicked would take advantage of it to make trouble, th 
would shun the locality, and even the strong and wise would t 
with reluctance. It would stop growth and improvement a: 
great detriment to large and important sections of the country 
no possible good to any one. If we believe we have the right 
feiture let us exercise it now, and not hold it as a threat over t 
munities. 

Mr. President, one or two matters affecting this local quest 
State of Florida I will refer to fora moment. A complicatio: 
cumstances arose in connection with one of the land grants in th 
Somebody representing the company to which the grant was co 
by the Legislature came here during the administration of the | 
Department by Mr. Chandler, about 1874, and soughtto file a1 
of location, none then being found on the files of the offic: 
Chandler denied the right, and said if these people had filed th 
and thereby their rights had attached before the expiration of ' 
named in the granting act for the completion of the raiJroad, tha 
have been all right, but as they had not done it he would n 
them to acquire new rights to the granted lands, and thus tlic 
rested until the year 1831. In the fore part of that year th: 
parties, or some parties representing them, appeared in Washingt 
demonstrated to the then Secretary of the Interior that a map b.'! 
filed in proper time in the year 1860. When it was offered { 
in the first instance a question was raised as to its form or : 
certification. At all events it was withdrawn by permission 
office, though afterwards decided to have remained a part of the : 
files. 

In 1881, Mr. Schurz then being Secretary of the Interior, it ws ' 
cided that the plat had been properly filed, and he ordered a withdraw”! 
of the lands along the route defined in the map, or whatever was 1°c 
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he rights of the railroad company, and he ei 
company or the railroad com 
it is not material which) that the co: : 
sent of its r.gl V ’ of land \ LW n It 
e in 1881, settl 
portant to cor ( r that ¢ : 
ver received y . es 
and has n I t fil 3 rt 
is given every { 5 s 
whoever bh ) u l l : 
ith full notice that the Government 
1} or otherwise recognize his settlement : 2 
resident, the S tor from Mississippi [ Mr. ¢ 3 . ss : 
. to wake some remarks about the injustice of the proposed : vont 
al senate upon the amend ment of the Senator from Florida \- 
, e purposes of his argument that the Senate was going to 
the amendment down, which it may or may not do, and he hadag ) t f 
dea to say about the poor men we were thus going toinjure. As I lo f ' 
t, the only blemishes upon this bill as reported are the reservat 
ip r of land grants in the States of Mississippi and Alabama, mad 
as to the excepted grants to the former State at the request and h I 
the concarrence Of the Senator himself, not only found upon th - 
pill, but upon two other occasions when similar bills were pending in a 
Senate. ul r , ! 
In other words, it was at the request of the Senator from Mississip) epal to 1 f f 
thatthe committee has reported a provision, found in this bill, giving o1 e being | 
year additional time before forfeiture to a company in the State of Mis- | a ; eo 3 
sissippi, whereby its rights are not only not cut off, but extended so ( » all that | O 
ible them to go on and earn lands which they are not now « é very much our foi \ i | , 
wd which Congress has the right to take from then there other nati I sin t every 
the blemish is in this bill, in my judgment, and I am a litt hips for cor 
surprised after the argument made by the Senator that he did not in | thus fur ¢ 
ward the poor people of Mississippi within the limits of that grant rg Our present 
which he is asking to have extended, and who presumably are as much pass ' , 
entitled to consideration as though they lived in Florida or elsewhere. | V'®™ fain; so that a ‘ 
The Good Book commends that charity which begins at hom« ? 
But it so happens that there is a difference, as the old ph ] a 
is to whose ox is gored. Theecho o/ the Senator’s complaint that the : a ' a 
Senate would do nothing for a poor man had not died away betore this | 5)'PS Must abwa ; 
y paused in its regular proceedings under the ruleand passed u = " ; ee ad ; 
mously a bill giving $150,000 out of the public Trea Fh oes, = cae ‘ 
» poor and homeless people upon the banks , ry : 
River, a portion of them at least citizens of the Ser tate es , 
[do not think the Senate is subject to the charge of , a f ; : st ; oe ae " 
the poor and the suffering. I do not know a body of men anywhere | \onitor. wl ch revol it 0 i ed naval a tecture, ‘ 
who respond more promptly and more willingly at all times to tl on a8 | san reas i the M 
claims of sympathy than does the Senate, and it is equally open to the ean 
claims of justice. sut n fronted . t A 
Mr. President, I will venture a suggestion which seems to the point. | cnectable navy, such as we have 
A few years ago there was a proposition for a great exposition at New | wj]] not 
Orleans. Congress voted out of the Treasury, and wi ut limit or con- ) t 
dition and asa gift, $1,000,000 to that exp sition ippropriat ad jy ry nd ¥ sels 
funds—$600,000—to make a show of governmental instrumentalitiesin | | : l ( 
connection therewith. AsInow remember, there was not a vote against | the fact is d ' t 


to New Orleans a million dollars in order that there may be an ex- | during periods of war, when vw > enorm Is 

position in the extreme South which will be helpful to the industries | 1 force, not ial 

and interests of that section.’’ course V t 
I was not especiall y enamored of the idea of the exposition of 1892atChi- | navies t I 

cago, but I could not help noting that when that measure was under con- | ple and bring poverty and wretchedness to every 1 u 

siderationevery vote against it came from the other side of the Chamber. | other side of the Atlantic Ocear We al are! 


either proposition on this side of the Chamber. Everybody said, ‘‘Give | such as has b ( n 1 3d r ( 


hat ict t nati f Kur ‘ I ry 





Possibly these votes did nut represent sectional bias. I hope not. But | @ system, and what most o | we have regardes the wap the P 
the comparison is worth recalling. ee eee Se ae ee a r by 
The question at isste is not one of helping or hindering the poor enacted, is, eee eee es, See eens 6s © 
man. It is a question of performing a plain duty, the performance of | 2°"°! vble ee eee mae DAVY ATOM Ply SALE. 
whl h, however, will hurt no one and help thousands, and I have no | “T° "OW '* : ee ee : . Ost 
doubt that the Senate will follow the right path. agexpnteasy § pets = away : 
issigned to the P: tL twelve to i 1 
These must the f their class in f ‘ ’ 
- rma ant ¢ es « ' 1 trene . arial 
The Navy. irmament, arms, naenb 1g th, 
’ So that we hav re but a mere beginnil e-of-bat 
—s ships are to be construc » al vl unt ne-of-] 
SPEECH hips is ‘indicated by this bill, w 
or three of them at a cost lI =4 OU) ¢ vitt it nent, 
, ' , J 4 ’ ‘ ‘ 
W ‘ ¥ | we all know that that estimate v probably be lL be 
I L LI A M >. H QO L M A N, | actual cost. So this bill provides for three line-of battle e 
OF INDIANA | to cost $4,000,000 without armamne With ; 
e , * $5. 000.000 each. This is th 
IN THE HovusE oF REPRESENTATIVES, Slain” T knew that. 608 | : .n citisens feel event 
Thursday, April 9, 1890. | pride in their country and f capacity to — at 
" ; . ‘ , . amer » ow ‘ mic ¢ a} _ ‘ ‘ vm sthave y 
‘ 7 House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration | S™eTgZency. I thin we \ a . - - ; - 
. 7 (Hf. R. 3909) making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal | advertently used t v ra ; — ur vulnerable pos 
a | tion.” Why, sure Mr. Chairman, there is no nation upon the fac 


Mr. HOLMAN said : of the globe to which that expression can be applied with less pr 

Mr. CuAtmMAN: The general provisions of this bill comply sub- | priety than to the United States. The Secretary of the Navy speaks 
' stautially with the provisions of existing law. The sum of $7,645,000 | of the great oceans on either side of our continent as though they 
7 is appropriated directly for the increase of the Navy. This large | were to us a source of eakness and pei l, yet for more than a bun- 
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dred years our ancestors and ourselves have rejoiced in the fact that 
Providence, in preparing for mankind this new continent, the last 
hope of tLe race, had so organized the geography of the earth that the 
new world should be widely separated from the old, so that political 
society might here renew its youth and that here, through the 
blegsed influences of peace, humanity might attain its highest per- 
fection and government its just end, the happiness of the people, set- 
ting au example to the nations of the world, of just government! 

What nation can afford to assail us? What enemies have we to 
apprehend? I have reterred to tuis subject once before. The only 
two European powers that could possibly come in conflict with us 
are Great Britain and Spain, on account of their possessions on this 
contivent and on our coast. By no conception of human wisdom 
could matters have boen so well ordered for our protection as they 
have been by Providence in that respect. The vast possessions of 
Great Britain on this continent are within our grasp and would be- 
come vurs at the first tap of the war drum, and so would her islands on 
our coast; and as to Spain, her most valuable jewel, Cuba, lies within 
our reach. These valuable possessions of these nations are placed as 
it were by Providence within our reach as pledges for the preserva- 
tion of their peace with us. This nation is less valnerable than any 
power on the globe. A people capable of bringing into the field and 
arming promptly for any emergency 7,500,000 men, a nation that for 
years past has given the law to the greatest powers of Europe can 
hardly be exposed to the depredations of any other power. 

To speak of our nation as vulnerable could only be true in the 
sense that an indiscreet commander of a ship might fire upon one of 
our cities, but with the absolute certa‘nty that at once the nation 
to which it belonged would be driven from the ocean, its commerce 
destroyed, unless prompt apology and reparation were made. 

Bat, sir, how vulnerable are we if our defense depended on a 
navy! We have now a larger Navy than we have ever had, ex- 
cept during the late war, and that Navy sprang up at once when the 
necessity arose. We have now in commission the following vessels: 


List of vessels of the United States Navy, serviceable. 


FIRST RATE. 


Guns) Die- 





Name. Type. Hull. | Propulsion. = — 
tery).| (tons). 
| 
UNARMORED. | | 
| | i 
GRMGRED. cesvnccevenes | Partially protec’d | Steel..| Twin screws.. 14| 4,500 
cruiser. i } 
Saltimore........+-+- Protected cruiser. |..do ...|....d0.......+. 10 | 4,400 
Philadelphia ........ ccecl@es cnvcoscosenelies B® 000] - 00D encoece ss 2) 4,324 
EAT: 1 ga obeee dknieiel ED winds suetbuwe 12 | 4,083 
San Francisco........ | igi Miseteaehnmaniniel Sl Mans OP hsetcee 12| 4,083 

















| 
ARMORED. | | | 
| | 
RS Re DRE einainty waited Steel..| Twin screws 10; 6,648 
NMR See chs crn secni | Battle-ship........!... eno ee: . | 6, 300 
UNARMORED. | 
Charleston..........+. | Protected cruiser.| a Twin screws. .| 8 3, 730 
Lancaster. Wood.| Screw......... 10 3, 250 
Pensacola do ..}.... eee 16 3, 000 
Atlanta... "Brel eeheees iadeve tues i 8 3, 0v0 
cruiser. i 
ans Snel sepia Piiscen suliininabl EMD a olpsins 0 de osien 8 8, 000 
Hartford ...... ......- a WEEE fi 05D .c0cs sees 14 2, 900 
BOMMORA. ... rcccceccfece B® -cocccesccccctocs do ..}.... BO wccccceeel M 2, 700 
GERNED indqusubcodixadlsoet ED wisvn cénqewand |-- JD oddone OD césdduces 13 2, 400 
THIRD RATE 
ARMORED. | 
a Poets mon-| Iron ..| Twin screws.. 7 6, 000 
tor. j 
Amphitrite ..........].... ARIES EE EW ES a «| 3, 815 
SSUEEROR S.ckincis 0 Lic AD Jndicusecescch.s AND ese eel ah odatdie | 4] 3,815 
Monadnock ..... nwendeiel ede ace 4 | 3, 815 
TRGDERanescaup Seomemianel nein so<nmendad 7D ddlahee dD atonwndes 4) 3,815 
| RR RR ee oe turret mon-|...do..| Screw ........ | 2] 2100 
tor. | 
Canonicns...........- ee —— a ee edepeds 2, 160 
SNGODS. 0.00 sinanid | cull animaimilecnindiidn MEME ce UO we onaniin | 2 2, 100 
Manhattan .... ...... | Me vavece-nveenefrs i a le 2 2, 100 
Wyandotte. .......... |. ..do . 2 2, 100 
Camanche............ Per "ys : 2 1, 875 
Catakill |--+-do ~ ‘ : 2 1, 875 
Os ae do .. ee 2 1, 875 
i ccbpanedap.ne ce (Ag | pte 2| 1,875 
Montauk...........- | ccd Ueodbedacctcs fuel 2 1, 875 
Nabant ............-. 20-@O secceesceceee |---€O ..}.... do ......... | 2] 1,8% 
eee | rs ee ee OD coevccces 2 1, 875 
EG nncccbncsndnabtcond MP sbcagnccensts |...do . i hhacsehe 2 1, 875 
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List of vessels of the United States Navy, serviceable—Contin y., 
THIRD RATE—continoued. 


Road 

















y 
{Gan Iie 
Name. Type. Hull. | Propulsion. |(=4 _ ae 
te 
Ria ae Be 
USARMORED. | 
DENG <ccccceccvcece ee Wood.| Screw ........ os 
Swatara..........00+-|-+-- dO . ...-+- 00] ecO® sccleoes Ie ewespcee } % 
Se hae aati ide dcanias . 
Marion......... eeianad tbe cannemongswales do.. Sap aeknenee : 
cccséae sesete AER? "FREE RSS ee ee acess. 
ARIE 5 a wic ccccowel cose Dh vencdvbctbuna Steel..| Twin screws. .| ; 
CRORE. cncvcccesncoeicoss ee SO ae Pi seasece | f | 
ST otesesnedndedanpansweie ASE Fach ere panei 1 
EB +cccccetccence Fee eae \Wood..| Screw........ f es 
Kearsarge..........-- | 7 as 
ED ctnonevesaninie cai sl... 1 
BEB on ccascececss cs | + i , 
BO cnnsseovcensiecns d 
ee |....do f 
Enterprise. ..... — be Bre GD wos --] 
Nipsic...... a = a ee ; f 
Monocacy ..........-- j-«+-€0.. ne 6 
Tallapoosa........... ine eMecec.| 6 6 
BRIER... ce cccccccccvce |. +--d0. 5 , 
BREE 22200 cvcceee [oc0cG®. socccccccces 
ENG « anggnatesonsceeloges 4 
ens ican ocensdene lows i l 
eens ctemecdiouss ee 4 , 
FOURTH RATE. 
ARMORED | 
BIGGS ods cots teout | Torpedo ram...... | Iron ..| Mallory pro- | 
UNARMORED. | pelle. 
PUREE .sdeds oiccet ccc] GENE eneces sence Steel..' Screw ........ j 4 9° 
VORUUERD woscce coevcs eee }...de on ‘Twin screws. .| 5 
se | 
Michigan....... ceccce CHUREEE ocnvcceece- Tron ..| Paddle........ 4 ( 
Despatch, . . ------| Dispatch vessel...| Wood BOW. cccccce |. f 
a Gun-boat ......... SP UND colon SP Siakiccs 4 ; 
Bn ccmbisviseudmes cdi ndudsbetnesss Bey “a Oe eee =. 4 
TUGS. 
Catalpa ..cc0e.- recess + ne Wood.| Screw ...000-- | umes 300 
Cobhanset ....0celcccees liapil stimetnnineniet Sis AO pila ashen 188 
PRNGNED cptncccpeceneicne i ssenencsegwon a. Seiwa 45 
BENE 666s <ccccnncce ccd ececees cosésolen i x2, est ceueve bee canoes 450 
Mayflower . ........ OD inate Svante SUS Bee ac BPsbeeabs ae 45 
Monterey ...........- Lae cececespsepes BED 1 .castl sedeseec- ep ewe 229 
TEED kannctuces osocey lcatsMD sucevescoees a wiki isn GO sasvuere- Sinoee 
Pb Clasingccind sabusels pl néeeeecondene DE nbibgudll dehiubbbadtcooece 
SUED: detdoceducvsnt lie EW stvcts vena PELs MP Siasosbe-focce- ] 
Speedwell............ a anaes | Iron ..|.... OP sddeeceae 1 4) 
Standish ...........+. L cca seoenonnncuse EP wed isoadbapeskeces 2 5 





New Hampsbire...... et eee | Wood. | Sails.......... 














- 4,15 
WHINE Sccviaciecnnd S  Laaciees vavasauctye FW Swdeasd TP ded ecoee 1 4, 150 
DGS kvecsnachocketeccievsnssesbes LEC e sat ieie ceees 7| 3,20 
PD cp necedsisunssddnetamitinse wi i, MD aecknsalcetewihien “ 2, 200 
EE RES EE: |--do ee ae 2 2, 100 
Ska cesaguslhsecevesctégnbeccecdics 10 1, 18 
Jamestown ....... ...|- 12 1, 150 
PURGIIINTER cccndhencéhsctondeccentacursess 12 1, 125 
Saratoga .. 12 1, 025 
St. Mary’s B| 1,05 
PEE cichnin cod adnchias sal tnonndseceuccsl i PUTS Se ebkbeaukccscs. &30 
SED nacceonegetececbilth=t andhenchotyiusendie boo 675 


in addition to all this force we have by law heretofore authorized 
the construction of the following vessels of war, which are now i9 
process of construction : 

ARMORED VESSELS. 
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In addition to this naval force, by former laws we have authorized 
the construction of the following vessels : 


Se | 


Ty pe nena é Cost } 
No.6 .- eee Cruiser 5,300 $1, 800, 000 
NO, 7 cccccccecaccccesecncsccesssccccccccess ws chaste }, 000 | 1, 100, 000 | 
No, 8 .cncewenccreneteeeteweneeneceesewewees UD adenine 3, 000 | 1, 100, 000 
No D . cccccceccccewesescccrcececcsesceseces ee 2 000 612. 500 
MO, 10 .occccvecccccccecs cose: cocccesseccees “hs! ee 2, 000 612, 500 
a 1h ccadeiebeeeaeelimrn cocdacc<secnenest gh” ~Neadivbdon 2000! 674,000 
No Fo cacece coeceeseeces cesses seccessescesess Gaun-boat ... 1, 000 350, 000 
NO, 6 .cccccecccevsvsccccccescescccees cccece se aan 1, 000 350, 000 
Steel practice vessel ae 1 Aap re Saki ake 800 260, 000 
Torpedo boat No.1 ee oleewoesceseses 99 82, 750 
Dvnamite BAN-DORE NO. 2 .ccccccoes-cocccccsleccceccccccces|cocccccccscs 450, 000 


\]] of which are in progress of construction or preparation is being 
wade for their construction. 

It therefore appears that the following table shows the present 
state of our Navy and the number of vessels of war now being con- 
structed or the construction of which has already been authorized 
by law: 





Number of steel vessels in our Navy............0--02cseeee-ee- 15 

Mansa GE HH NGG DOTY oc cwcc ccc sec ccencs sopweecccccccecens coeces 26 | 

Number of wooden vessels in our Navy ........-.-c.cccoccccccccccccccscecces 19 | 
Number of vessels of war in progress of construction.....--..... schaibentied il 

Number of vessels of war in progress of construction or authorized to be con | 
atructed by existing law...........-.---ceeeesees Saashrelenicten’ nace : 
82 


This list does not include the ten sailing war vessels. 

When, therefore, the vessels now authorized by law are completed 
we will have a navy of eighty-two war-ships, all of which, except 
the nineteen wooden ships (probably the best of the lot, but that 
will never be tested, for it is almost absolutely certain that none of 
them will ever beemployed in actual war), are steel or iron war vessels. 
So we shall have, under existing law, sixty-three steel and iron war 
ships, constructed according to the modern idea of naval war archi- 
tecture, the largest Navy we have ever had in time of peace, with- 
out including the wooden ships, tugs, and ten wooden sailing war- 
ships. 

And now, sir, Congress is invited to enter upon the construction 
of anavy of such magnitude as would have appalled any Congress 
in our former history, and which only an overflowing Treasury, with 
its profligate and corrupting tendencies, could have suggested. Here 
are the views of the honorable Secretary of the Navy, as expressed 
in his last report to Congress: 


The necessities of our valnerable position therefore demand the immediate cre- 
ation of two fleets of battle-ships, of which eight should be assigned to the Pacific 
and twelve to the Atlantic and Galf, They must be the best of their class in four 
leading characteristics: armament, armor, structural strength, and speed. The 
last is nearly as essential to the battle-ship as it is to the cruiser. It may safely 
be assumed that, other things being equal, the battle-ship of the highest speed 
will as a rale be the victor in action, for she can choose her position and keep the 
enemy ata disadvantage. Not only must the speed of our battle-ships be high, 
but it mast be uniformly high, for the speed of the fleetis regulated by that of the 
slowest vessel. 

In addition to the battle-ships, the situation of the country requires at least 
twenty vessels for coast and harbor defense. ‘These vessels, although restricted 
in their range of effectiveness, are necessary components of a naval force which 
has a seacoast to defend. ‘Their employment as floating fortresses requires that 
Sor should have a powerful battery and the heaviest of armor, combined with 
moderate draft. At the present time eight vessels of this type cre under construc- 
tion, five of which are reconstructed monitors. 

The one problem now before the Government, in the matter of a naval policy, is 
to get these forty vessels built at the earliest possible moment. The steps neces- 
sary to their completion, namely, legislation, designs, and construction, can not 
take less than five years in the case of each one. Unless tho existing yards, pub- 
lic and private, aro enlarged and_restocked with plant, not more than eight could 
be built at one time, and the construction of the others would have to wait for the 
launching of the first. Using the utmost promptness, the ships most essential to 
efficient protection could not be supplied in less than twelve cr fifteen years. 

It is therefore recommended that the construction of eight armored vessels be 
authorized atthe coming session, and that they be of the type of battle-ships rather 
than coast-defense ships; the former being more generally serviccable, and there 


being only three of them now in process of construction as against eight of the 





This sounds like an appeal to arms, and yet never in our history of 
peaceful progress, interrupted but only three times in a hundred 
years, has our exemption from even the probabilities of war been so 
absolutely assured, 

Our present and authorized Navy of eighty-two ships of war, in- 
cluding the large list of vessels of war now authorized by law, most of 
them constructed and to be constructed according to the views of 
modern naval architecture, is greatly beyond the wants of our Gov- 
ernment, without taking into the account the ten wooden saiiing 
vessels and smaller vessels. 

We need a navy for the pu of cultivating proper and peace- 
ful relations with other nations of the globe, and for those acts of 
courtesy which it becomes our nation to extend to other nations in 
diplomatic affairs, these of course are pleasant and friendly forimali- 
ties. A Government like ours, acting always on the principle of 
a to other nations, a policy which has ienehartned our nation 
kine the beginning, with no wars of conquest in contemplation, no 

ing or emperor or prince whose ambition is to be advanced or grati- 
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| ships must be sent by our Government, backed by 


| our ships appear in the port of an offendi 


| have transpired if even those three great nava 





fied, with no motive for injustice or injury to any 
a navy only for the purposes I have stated, and possibly at long in 
tervals for one other, and that is,when any wrong shall be done to an 
American citizen anywhere, I do not care in what quarter of the globe, 


other people, need 


the moral power of 
this great Republic, demanding always and only; ; and when 
r power demanding just 
reparation, the experience of more than half a century shows how 
promptly reparation will be mad 

This nation isinvulnerable! I mention two facts 
to show how invulnerable we are in the view of + 
powers. When the late war closed Maximilian w 
Mexico, supported by France with the direct 
and Italy. 


} istice 





of recent his or’ 
rreat Enropean 
as on the throne of 
sanction of England 
A word from your Secretary of State to those powers of 


Europe that were sustaining his throne, intimating that the occupa 
tion of Mexico by a European potentate was deemed an unfriendly 
act towards the United States, was all that was necessary. France 


abandoned that unfortunate monarch at once: England ignored him; 
and Italy left him to his fate. 

Again. At the close of the late war cited Great 
Britain to answer before a commission for unfriendly acts on her 
part to the United States during the progress of the war, by aiding 
the Confederacy in its war upon our commerce. Great Britain 
promptly submitted to answer the vitation, sent her commissioners to 
act with ours in counting up the damage her policy had caused to our 
commerce ; and was more than content to pay the fine of $15,000,000 
imposed upon her. Would either of these great historical evonts 

powers combined 
the 


this Government 


could have assailed us with impunity? No, sir; 
of commercial intercourse by the United States with those nations, 
while comparatively, for the time, harmless to us, would have been 
fatal to them. And yet now the American people, grown stronger 
and greater with every successive year, recognized by the statesmen 
of Europe, reluctantly it is true, as the foremost of the nations, are 
called upon, on the theory of their defenseless condition, to imitate 
the wretched policy of Europe and impoverish themselves by organ- 
izing a great navy at a time of secured peace. God in mercy to 
mankind has established the two great oceans as barriers of safety 
between us and the institutions of the nations of the Old World, and 
yet gentlemen, in the name of patriotism, demand that we shall 
imitate them in a policy which had its root in the low ambition and 
animosities of kings. 

Let us look at this matter for a moment. 
pressing and impoverishing her people to and equip 
vessels of war, while the petty ambitions of princes and the miser 
able feuds of former ages, coming down to the present time, are 
cursing the whole land with poverty and wretchedness, inflicting 
inexpressible misery upon all classes of people, except the nobility 
and favored classes, we are preparing to imitate them instead of 
adhering to the policy which has made our country the pride of the 
human race. 

How much money do gentlemen suppose is to } 1 here 
for a single purpose, national defense, upon th our 
defenseless condition? Let us see how and where we are drifting, 
Twelve years ago we appropriated for fortifications and the like 
$275,000. We appropriated forall purposes connected with the Navy 
$13,541,624.40. At that time, as gentlemen will remember, we were 
nearer by twelve years to the period of the late war. War always 
creates alarm and apprehension in the minds of the people, which do 
not at once subside; and it is not at all surprising that the appro 
priations then were beyond the actual wants of the country, as |] 
thought then and think now. But the whole amount appropriated 
was only what I have named, for fortifications and Navy, in all, 
$13,541,624.40. Now this bill, with its $22,151,523, and the fortifica 
tion bill, with $4,521,678 additional, involve the enormous sum of 
$26,673,201 to be appropriated by this session of Congress for pun 
poses of national defense in time of profound peace! See how rapidly 
we are progressing. In 1878 forfortifications and Navy $13,541,624.40 
for 1890-91 $26,673,201, an increase in the enormous sum of $13,131,- 
576.60. And yet not one of the forty additional ships recommended 
by the Secretary of the Navy taken into the account! 

Now, sir, with the vast sums already authorized for the construc 
tion of war ships comes the following provision in this bill for a part 
of the forty additional ships. 

INCREASE OF THE 

That for the purpose of further increasing the naval establishment of the United 
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While Europe is 


construct 
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appropriate 
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States the President is hereby authorized to have constructed by contract three 
sea-going coast-line battle-ships designed to carry the heaviest armor and most 





powerful ordnance upon a displacement of about 8,500 tons, with a coal endurance 
of about 5,000 knots on the total coal capacity at the moat economical rate of speed, 


and to have the highest practicable speed for vessels of their class, to cost, exclu 
sive of armament and of any premiums that may be paid for increased speed, not 
exceeding $4,000,000 exc one arm 1 cr er of about 7,300 tons displacement 
at acost, exclusive of armament t to exceed $2,75),000, to have a maximum 
speed of not less than 20 kn 

This paragraph alone, which does not appropriate in terms a dol- 


lar, commits Congress to the expenditure of the enormous sum of 
$14,750,000 for ships alone without armament—the armament will be 
at least $5,£00,000 more—not one dollar of which appears upon the 
face of the bill; all that is to be ap;ropriated hereafter. ‘There, 
sir, is the nucleus, if gentlemen are prepared for it, of that fleet 
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which at the beginning is to consist of twelve of these vessels on the 
Atlantic and eight on the Pacific, at a cost of $4,000,000 each with- 
out armament, and twenty otherships of war. Yet you have already 


in your service forty-one vessels of iron or steel of modern construc- 


tion, forty-one iron and steel vessels without counting your equally | 
valuable wooden ships, and twenty-two more in progress of construc- 
tion or authorized by law to be constructed. 

Gentlemen of course understand that this bill, large as it is, only 
covers $7,500,000 for ships now being constructed, and not a dollar 
for the thre 1e-of-battle ships or the cruiser to cost without arma- 


ment $14,750,000. That appropriation is left for next year and later. 
r. DOCKERY. Will the gentleman from Indiana allow me to ask 
him a question there ? 
Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. 
Mr. DOCKERY. Do I understand the gentleman from Indiana to 
say this section authorizes contracts for the expenditure of $14,750, - 


OOK d does not appropriate a single dollar of that money ? 
Mr. HOLMAN. Itanthorizes contracts for the expenditure of $14,- 
750,000 for the four vessels alone without armament and does not 


ippropriate a dollar of the money. So that really to express what 
this bill amonnts to you will have to add $14,750,000 and the cost of 
the armament of these four ships to the $22, 151,523 covered by the bill. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to know how much time I have re- 
maining, as I have promised to yield ten minutes to the gentleman 
from Kansas [ Mr. PETERS}. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has seventeen or eighteen min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope the chair will call my attention when I 
have consumed my time with the exception of ten minutes which 
I desire to yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the amendment I propose, if I have the op- 
portunity to make it, is to strike out the paragraph of the bill pro- 
viding for these three line-of-battle ships to cost $4,000,000 each 
withoutarmanent. I shall insist in the first place thatthe paragraph 
is not in order on an appropriation bill, for it is new legislation. 
From past experiences I am not hopeful that that point of order will 
be held good, but if the point of order is overruled I hope the com- 
mittee will strike out the portion of the paragraph authorizing con- 
tracts for these three expensive line-of-battle ships. 

If all of the twenty line-of-battle ships recommended, which will 
cost $80,000,000 without armament, and the twenty others named by 
the Secretary of the Navy in addition to our presentrespectable Navy, 
are to be constructed, then of course itis proper this paragraph should 
be retained ; but, if the committee is not in favor of such a proposi- 
tion, | hope they will strike out this opening measure and give the 
gentlemen controlling the Navy notice that, while Congress is will- 
ing to appropriate every dollar necessary for a respectable navy, not 
a navy to add strength and power to the Government, for if we owned 
all the navies in the world the greatness of our nation would not be 
increased, nor its power or safety, but a navy that is convenient and 
proper for our diplomatic intercourse with other nations, Congress 
is not willing to depart from our traditional policy—no great Army 
or Navy to eat up the fruits of the labor of our people! 

There is another fact I ought not to overlook, which I do not refer 
to in any sectional spirit or in a spirit of partisan criticism. It is 
this: All these vast sums of money you are appropriating and bind- 
ing Congress to appropriate for a great navy, for fortifications, and 
rsenals and armaments, under the plea of patriotiem, are being ex- 
pended in oue section of the country, on the eastern seaboard. 
Congress is being committed, as all gentlemen must see, to a gigantic 
system hitherto without any example in our history. You have au- 
thorized the purchase of sites for fortifications; and you have com- 
menced a system of expenditure in that field alone of unexampled 
magnitude 

lt is well to remember that the sums of money Congress is called 
upon to appropriate for these purposes will be drawn from our people 
by excessive and exhaustive taxation, taxation not necessary for the 
national defense, and will be expended in a limited section of our 
country, @ section said to be prosperous, drawing in the fruits of the 
labor of other sections of the Union for the local benefit of the favored 
section, and this, too, while the industries of the greater portion of our 
country, the great agricultural interests, are fearfully depressed. 

lam glad to see every portion of the Union flourishing, but I do 
protest against the unnecessary expenditure of public money to foster 
the local interests of any section and expending these vast sums pro- 
posed in one section and impoverishing all the others. I wish to ad- 
mouish my Republican friends that it is manifest great demands must 
be made upon our Treasury if justice is done to the soldiers of the 
Union Army, their widows and orphan children. It is very clear 
that under the present system of expenditure the greatsurplusin the 
rreasury will soon be a thing of the past,and yourun the risk of placing 
it beyond the power of Congress to act justly without an actual in- 
crease of taxation. You ought not to preted oe geigs gentlemen, 
on thatsubject. This gigantic scale of expenditure on objects which 
our people do not deem necessary for the public safety and neglecting 
just demands on Congress may and will result in fierce public con- 
demnation. 

Gentlemen, in passing this bill you not only commit yourselves to 
the payment of the amount appropriated in the bill, but you commit 


SS 


Congress by contracts here authorized to be made to the expen 
for those four vessels of $14,750,000 without armament, wh 
contracts for ships already authorized involve an expendi 
over $22,000,000 in addition to the §7,500,000 covered by this 


increase of the Navy. 


Mr. HILL. Has the gentleman any information in regai 
depth of water required by these battle-ships and how ma: 





of the Atlantic coast can be entered by them? 


Mr. HOLMAN. There has been some inquiry upon that 
It is doubtful w) 


since this bill has been wee in the House. 


these proposed line-of- 


ports of the United States, except that of New York, at | 


Gentlemen know how few ports there are on our coasts in w] 


se 


»attle ships could enter any of the im) 


be found safe shelter for these great vessels of 8,500 tons displac. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out of the paragrap)i « 
relation to the three line-of-battle ships, leaving the provisi: 


the cruiser still in the bill. 


The CHAIRMAN. There is a motion pending to strik« 


paragraph. 


Mr. HOLMAN. That is a motion to strike out the who 
graph, but mine is an amendment proposing to strike ou 
and it therefore takes precedence. My proposition is to stri! 
of this paragraph that applies to the three line-of-battle ships 


on that motion I wish to say a few words. 


Gentlemen understand, I hope, the magnitude of our existing 


gagements without reference to the sums involved in the passag, 


this measure and the measures connected with it. 
comparable to this for a navy has ever occurred in our histor 


time of peace and scarcely in a time of war. 
Now, sir, who are calling for this legislation, this enormo 


penditure of public money? Not a petition in favor of it has | 
presented to Congress, not a resolution ofa public meeting of cit 


80 far as lam aware; while, on the other hand, gentlemen kno 
remonstrance after remonstrance has been file 
the Congress assembled against the passage of any bill enlarging. 
I received to-day ever 


Navy beyond ity present proportions. 


the State of Pen *sylvania, a State which would be greatly lx 
by the large expenditure of money contemplated, a remot 


’ 


No expeniit 


in this House sine 


against the enlargement of our Navy beyond its present capaci! 


the American p ople, of course, want a respectable navy, a 
shall have that .nd much more than that when the vessels 1 
thorized by law arecompleted. Beyond that there is no just r 
for going. I ask again who are demanding this extraordinary | 


i 


ant 


lation? Not the people, for a great army or navy is against: 
traditional policy. Who, then, are demanding a great navy’ 


I admit that timid people—but I am happy tosay that very | 
them exist in this country—wonld feel safer if we had a great 
and —— navy. The men who are to make fortunes ont 

iture of the hundreds of millions of dollars you are in\ 


expen 


expend are of course in favor of this policy. 
tures are of course beneficial to the section of country wher: 


expended, and I am sorry to say that there has grown up in 
country daring the last twenty-five years, aided by our legisiat 


These great expe: 


a class of men, growing more numerous every year, who ha 


faith in your form of government, lost faith in your Repub! 


stitutions, lost faith in your people, and who wish to see a sti 


government, not stronger in the prosperity and happiness of tl 
ple, but in the direct resources of physical power, which \ 
The natural tin 


more absolute assurance to overgrown estates. 
of great estates and the profits to be derived from the expeniitu: 
in a restricted section of the Union of millions of money drav 


the labor of the whole people seem to be at the bottom of this mo: 
But the class of people who long for a strong government fu: 
the most active and powerful advocates of a great navy, a gr: 
and asplendid government. Undersuch a government great 
feel a greater sense ofsccurity. A greater army and a greater | 


recommended, not merely an increase of ships in number and 
ity, but an increase in the force of the navy that of course f 
and if that recommendation of the Departments is received fa\ 
by Congress it will be followed by the policy which our fat! 


vecially abhorred, a great army and a great navy in time « 
j predict, sir, that if you allow this extraordinary scheme 1 
his unexampled increase of the Navy, to be carried 
enlargement of your Army, now recommended, will follow, and 
publican Government, in imitation of the European powers, s 
before the world, not great inthe strength of a happy and 
people, but in the strength of its military establishment, its i! 
standing Army, and its great Navy, a splendid Governnien! 
tion of the low ambition of European powers. England imp 
her people by maintaining a great navy to overawe her peop|: 
and domineer over her vast ontlying possessions. 


sented, t 


, 


pre 


Have 


motive for imitating her wretched and despotic policy ? Hay 
outlying possessions to impoverish and oppress, or i 
navy we are to maintain to overawe our own 


Notr.—The motion to strike out the provision for thre: 


ple? 
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battle ships, to cost $4,000,000 each without armament, was 4 
by the Committee of the Whole—yeas, 94, nays, 70; and afterwarus 
the House, this action was st 

db 


vision was retained in the bill as passe 


1 
yt 


, nays 131, and the | 


he 


ouse. 
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The Tariff. 


“The Republican party would effect all needed reduction of the national | 
revenue by repealing the taxes on tobacco, which are an annoyance and burden | 
agric ulture.”"—National Republican platform adopted at Chicago, June 20, 1838. 
Owl the Republican party now in power redeem its pledge? 


SPEECH 


j 

OF 

~ % V4 T rn ‘ 4 a q | 

HON. HENRY ST. G. TUCKER, | 
OF VIRGINIA, 

In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, | 

Monday, May 19, 1890. | 

The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports 

Mr, TUCKER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I offered theamendment on Saturday evening abol- 
ishing the entire system of taxation upon tobacco, and offered it in en- 
tire good faith. I represent, sir, upon this floor a hundred thousand | 
white and black people, nine-tenths of whom are interested directly | 
in the cultivation of tobacco. I have stood, sir, with the great party | 
to which I belong for many years advocating the total abolition of this 
tax, and, by the efforts of that party, we at last got the tax reduced | 
to 8 cents a pound. 

When this bill came in I looked with anxiety to see if that measure 
of relief which was due to the agriculturists of the country was not to 
be given to the poor of Old Virginia and North Carolina who make 
their living by the sweat of their brow in the cultivation of tobacco, | 
put was disappointed in finding that it only proposed a reduction in | 
the tax to 4 cents per pound. 

A great deal has been said on this floor about the question as to | 
whether or not the consumer pays the tariff tax, but 4pon this ques- | 
tion there is little doubt in my mind that the people **ho mostly pay 
the tax upon tobacco are the people that produce it; and this is ad- 
mitted by the other side in the last national Republican platform; and 
yet we are met in this bill, which purports, gentleme?? say, to aid ag- 
riculture, by the retention of the tax of 8 cents a pound’upon it; while 
we find at the same time in the bill that the man who makes a pound 
of sugar shall be paid by the Government out of its revenues 2 centsa 

und. 

We are told that the sugar-producer shall have a bounty of 2 cents | 
a pound on his product out of the Treasury and at the same time if 
we make a pound of tobacco we shall pay 4 cents into the Treasury for 
the privilege of doing so. Is that fair? Is that equal taxation? Is | 
that just? Isit proper in a legislative measure of. this character that 
you shall say to one agricultural interest, ‘‘ We will give you 2'cents 
for making a pound of sugar’’ and to another ‘‘ We will make you 
pay 4 cents for making a pound of tobacco?’ 

But we are met with another state of facts. There is another so- 
called agricultural product protected under this bill, namely, silk; and 
when I go back to my good people in Virginia along the Blue Ridge 
Mountains and they ask me if the tax on tobacco has been abolished, I | 
will have to say no; but instead of that relief I can offer them the con- | 
solation that a Republican Congress has given them the privilege of 
paying $1 tax upon each pound of reeled silk and 7 cents on each 
pound of cocoons, [Laughter.] That is all. Agriculturists of the | 
country cry aloud for relief, and you give them, not the relief that they | 
ask for, but instead compel them to pay $1 a pound onreeled silk. [Ap- | 
plause on Democratic side.] Your answer to themis the same given by 
& mother to her little boy who was crying to go to the circus, when | 
she said, ‘‘No, my son; but if you will stop erying and be a good boy 
you can go to your grandmother’s funeral.’’ 


Mr. WADDILL. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion ? 


Mr. TUCKER. Certainly. 

Mr. WADDILL. Asa friend of your amendment I wish to know | 
whether you and your party associates, as far as you can speak for them, | 
mean to vote for this bill if you succeed in getting your amendment | 
adopted? [Cries of ‘‘No!”” on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. TUCKER. Well, ask me another one. Ask a hard on 

Mr. WADDILL. I want an answer to that. 

Mr. TUCKER. Now, when we get to that point we will answer it. 
I will answer for myself, but my party associates are of age and they 
can answer for themselves. I say for myself I will not vote for this 
or any bill that puts taxes upon the people of this country upon the 


absolute necessaries of life and removes them from luxuries. Ap- 


plause on the Democratic side. ] 
_I say that the Democratic party in the last House of Representa- 
co. answered this ery of the people for free tobacco, and put it in the 
ls bill, and it was passed by a Democratic House and by a Demo- 
— majority. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 
a have said the tax on tobacco is mostly paid by the producer. | 
ny argument on this subject would be useless to convince our friends | 
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| for they demand its total abolition—while the producers of silk 
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upon the other side of the House, for in their last national Republican 


piatform, on which we have so often, during this debate, heard it said 
Mr. Harrison had carried the country, we find the following: 

The Republican party would effect all needed reduction of the national reve 
nue by repealing the taxes on t v hare an annoy and burden to 


agriculture 


A clear, emphatic admission that thet 1 


culturists 


DQ LOAL LD ax s paid by the ag 
| whoproduceit. A tax is ncessarily arestraint upon the production of any 
article upon which it is imposed, justas commerce is sensitive to the touch 


of taxation. The tax upon todacco lucreases 118 cost to the consumer; 
where the cost is increased consumption is diminished ere consump 
| tion is diminished production decreases; so that t grower 
| pays the tax, indirectly it may be, in the loss of production arising 


from diminished demand. 
Again, the manufacture of tobacco requires capital for the payment 





of the tax, licenses, etc. This fact encourages the concentration of 
large capital in such business, while the poor, and especially the farme: 


who produces the tobacco, is not able to manufacture his own product 

which, but for the tax, he might do to great advantage. By the imposi- 

tion of the tax the farmer loses the possible profits arising from the 
I } 


y 
*S 





manulacture of his own product and he sees this business by the tax 
ing power of the Government transferred to capitalists alone. 

For the same reasons we find the large manufacturers of cigars do 
10t desire the tax removed. They can crowd ont the small dealers and 


monopolize the trade. 

The effect of the tax on tobacco on the pro t 
ably put by my colleague from Virginia, Mr. VENABL! 
quote what he says 


Virginia has asked for the abolition of t ax on toba 
I now ask it of this Congress. 

It is a tax that is hateful to my people and hurtfal 

It restricts the sale of their leaf-tobacco to a few customers 
stroying competition, tends to make t 
product. 

rhe majority report of the Ways 


ars past, and 


to their interest 
id thus, by d 
ecive le 8 ior his 







ilser of tobacco re« 


and Means Committee says that to prevent 
' 


| the increase of prices due to the tariff the country will have to rely upon the 


unchecked competition among the protected industries. 

It thus says that this Government must yield up its right and duty to give 
the people the protection of equal and just laws. It turns over the American 
public to the uncovenanted mercies of the protected classes. It denies to the 
people in their purchases the benefit of free competition in the open markets 
of the world. When they come to deal with the tax on tobacco they deny to 


the tobacco-grower the benefit of free competition for an increase in the price 
of his product. The tax they impose restrict 1e ers and according! 
lowers the price. 

rhis is the height of injustice to the tobacco-planter. He is made to bear 
double burden of protection, He is not free either in his purchases of the ne 
essaries of life or in the sale of his products. I protest against this unjust dis 


crimination against him and appeal to this House for justice 
If the tobacco-raiser were allowed to buy what he wantsin 
ofthe world, he would have less ground of complaint. 
ernment ties his hands both when he buys 
class of farmers thus unjustly hampered 
The Treasury vaults are loaded with the people's money, taken from them 
yond the needs of the Government, and it is the duty of the Government to 
lieve every class of itscitizens of every dollar of taxation possible. Thetoba 
planters have been taxed on every art ipon which the tariff is Jaid as we 
as upon their product, and they now ask a relief that takes not one dollar fror 
the Government which it needs 


the open market 
The Gov 


d when he Phere is no other 


But he is not. 





be 






By the imposition and continuation of this tax the tob lands in 
Virginia are greatly depreciating in value and the yp is gradually 
diminishing, and the result is that the Government is ng its taxin 


power to conjfiseate the lands of the people. 

The tobacco-growers in Virginiaask no protection from foreign co 
petition; the products are entirely different; but they : 
demand protection from the legislative power of the Government tha 
would use the taxing power of the Government for the purpose of « 
fiseating their lands 

But see how unjustly this bill deais with tobacco in comparison 
with two other agricultural products, silk and sugar. The tax o1 
tobacco is retained at 4 cents per pound—this is trifling with the peo 


do as 
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sugar are to be paid a bounty outof the Treasury. In the minoritys 
report on this bill Mr. CARLISLE says on the subject of the bounty o1 
| silk: . 
Again, there are a few persons in the United Sta w . tif they ha 
what they call “‘ proper encouragement” they could prod iw silk here, and 


accordingly this bill proposes to compel all the people to pay out of the pub 
Treasury a bounty of $1 a po 1, or $2,240 per ton, on allthe raw silk reek 
from cocoons and 7 cents on every pound, or $156.80 per ton, of fresh 
including the worms, produced in the United States taw silk and coco 
are now on the free-list, and last year we imported 5,329,646 pounds of silk and 
101,647 pounds of Gocoors. The object of the proposed bounty to discourage 
those importations, which cost the people nothing unless y saw proper to 
use silk goods, and to en: rage tl roduct those here at an ex 
pense of $1 a pound for the 7 ‘ l c ons, in addition 
to the actual value of the arti: sely s expense is to be charged 
to all the people whether the : p i t l be paid out of they 
lic Treasury. ; 

At the same time the proposes make et % reases in the rate 
on woolen goods, which all « people are compelled to purchase and use, a 


very large increases in the rates on some kinds of cotton a 


are absolutely necessary for t! 


d linen goods which 


e health and comfort of all classes. 


And on the subject of the sugar bounty he says, in the same ab! 
paper: 
The bill proposes t »ad t, free of duly, alls ! I », 16 
































Dutch standard !n color, and pay to the sugar-producers in this country a bounty 
of 2cents per pound each year until July 1, 1905, on their product, Last year 
these grades of sugar, which are now made free, yielded to the Government 


} 


1,894,181, all of which is now to be surrendered, and the sugar industry is to 
yecome an annual charge upon all the people who are engaged in other occu- 
pations, some of which are far more important and all of which are fully as 
meritorious as this one 

In 1488, which is the last year for which we have complete returns, the sugar 
product in this country was 375,855,877 pounds, so that even if there should be 
no increased production under the bounty system the sum which the people 
are to be compelled to donate each year for the supportof this favored industry 
will be $7,520,000, or $113,000,000 during the fifteen years, Butthe very object of 
the bounty is to encourage the production of this article, and its advocates 


} 


demand for home consumption. In addition to the home product we imported 
and consumed during the last fiseal year 2,700,421,302 pounds of sugar notabove 


imported, of 5,076,277,079 pounds, and therefore, if the system results as its ad- 
vocates predict, the annual payment out of the Treasury will be $61,528,426, even 
without any increase in the amount now consumed. 

We protest against the gross favoritism and injustice of such a policy, and 
we deny the moral or constitutional right of the Government to tax the people 
who grow corn, wheat, cotton, rye, oats, and other agricultural products for the 
purpose of raising money to be given to those who produce sugar or any other 
article. The bounty provisions contained in this bill are confessions that the 
whole system which itseeks to strengthen and extend is a system of discrimi- 
nations between the various productive industries of the country, a system 
which imposes charges upon some for the support of others and disregards 
every principle of justice and equality in distributing the burdens of taxation. 

The duties imposed upon imported sugar, even at the present rates, are mainly 
for revenue, and about nive-tenths of the charge upon the people on account of 
these duties goes into the public Treasury for the support of the Government, 
and only one-tenth can be added to the prices of the domestic product, The 
tax, therefore, is far more just and equitable than the taxes on cotton and woolen 
goods, linen goods, and many other articles now subject to high rates of duty, 
and which this bill proposes to make still higher, because in these cases the 
conditions are reversed, and the Government receives a small proportion only 
of the tota! amount the people are compe!led to pay. While we believe the du- 
ties on sugar are too high and that a reduction ought to be made, we can not 
sce the justice or propricty of making this revenue article entirely free and pay- 
ing bounties upon its production, in order to afford an excuse for the imposition 
of additional taxes to the amount of about $65,000,000 on the necessaries of life 
embraced in the other schedules. 


To illustrate: A and B are farmers; A raises tobacco and B cocoons 
from which silk is produced. A raises 1,000 pounds of tobacco; the 
tax at 4 cents amounts to $40, the most of which, if not all, as we have 
ment under this bill promises to pay him 7 cents for each pound raised. 
On his crop of 1,000 pounds he would therefore realize from the Treas- 


ury alone $70, and still he has his cocoons to sell in the markets at the 
market price. How does the account stand between them ? 


of tax. 8B sells his crop of cocoons and puts the money in his pocket, 


also is partly paid by A. 


compelled thus to pay tribute of their penury that the silk-growers, 
clad in purple and fine linen, may ‘ 
build up their colossal fortunes ? 


5 cents a pound to be paid him out of the Treasury on every pound o 


production in this country has increased of late years, while in Virginis 


1888 have all steadily declined: 














State of Virginia from 1885 to 1888, inelusive. 




















Year. Areca Product. Value. | price pe 
pound. 
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Acres. Pounds, Dollars. | Cents. 

ee ae oe 164,445 | 107,711,000 | 7,970,649 | 7. 
sities eae 161,397 | 91,189,000 | 6, 383, 230 | 6. 

132,346 | 79,408,000 | 6,352, 608 | °. 

27,052 | 64,034,000 | 3, 842, 052 5, 
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claim that in a few years it will result in a domestic supply equal to the whole | 


No. 16 in color, making a total annual consumption, including domestic and | 


shown, comes outof A. B raises 1,000 pounds of cocoons; the Govern- 


\ works hard for twelve and even fourteen months on his tobacco 
rop. Before it is marketed it is mortgaged to the Government for $40 


and then walks up to the Treasury of the United States and demands 
his $70 bounty granted under this bill; that is, he gets the $40 that A’s 
tobacco had to pay in tax to the Government and $30 additional, which 


Can such a monstrous system of taxation as this receive the sanction 
of the people of the country, by which one man is impoverished to 
enrich another and under which the people of Virginia, white and 
black, who make their scant but honest livelihood from tobacco, are 
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‘fare sumptuously every day ” and 


So with sugar. Under this bill the Government makes you pay 4 
cents if you raise a pound of tobacco and it gives you 2 cents if you 
raise a pound of sugar. Is this right and fair to the tobacco-grower? 
Why should he be less favored than the sugar or silk grower? Or if 
the Government is going into the bounty business what greater right 
has the silk producer to $1 a pound out the Treasury on his product of 
reeled silk or the sugar producer to 2 cents a pound out of the Treas- 
ury on every pound of sugar he produces than the tobacco-grower to 


f 


tobacco he raises. Indeed the claim of tobacco is stronger, for sugar 


d 


at least, for whose oppressed people I lift my voice on this floor, the 
annexed table taken irom the annual reports of the Commissioner of 
Agriculture will show that the acreage, the product, and the value in 
gross and per pound of the tobacco crop (except in the year 1887, when 
the price was a little better) from the year 1885 up to and including 


Estimated annual product, acreage, and value of the tobacco crop in the 


Average 


r 


<oo 


sciatica aaa 


sienna enemetbleas eS EEN . 


Such a system as this bill presents of compelling the toba 
to pay money out of his already sadly depleted pocket-bo 
silk-grower and sugar-producer, that they may grow riche: 
grows poorer, is unfair and without the semblance of justice 
worthy of the American Congress, and against it, in behalf o! 
working, tax-ridden people, I most earnestly protest. 

The bill proposes to give the sugar bounty for fifteen y: 
silk bounty for ten years, as to the cost of which to the peo 
country I beg to quote from the accurate statement of my 
from Virginia [Mr. BUCHANAN], where he says: 


The people can now understand better what they pay to the spec 
industries of the country. I have made an approximate calculat 
the sugar and silk bounties will cost the people of this country du 
riod they are to continue under the provisions of this bill. Estimat 
ulation of this country now at 62,000,000 and that it will reach 80,(« 
time the bounty to sugar-growersis to cease, and that each person « 
age will consume the same amount of sugar as he now consumes, th 
table shows what the sugar bounty alone will cost the people dur 
ence under this bill. 


Sugar pro- 
Year duced, in Pp 
pounds, 


380, 000, 000 $ 
449, 090, 909 

530, 753, 470 ] 
627, 24, 101 l 
741, 301, 210 14,8 
876, 188, 248 17 

, 080, 943, 838 
1, 218, 388, 172 
1, 439, 913, 294 g 
1,701, 715, 711 { 
2,011,118,567; 4 
2, 376, 776, 488 47 
2, 808, 917, 667 . 
3, 319, 629, 970 6 
3, 923, 199, 055 
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From this table itappears that the sugar bounty during the fiftee: 
to be paid aggregates the enormous sum of $468,000,000 and that fo: 
the fifteen years the bounty will cost nearly $80,000,000, 

The silk bounty will cost, by a like calculation, not less than $50, 
ing the ten years itis to exist. I have made these calculations u 
sumption that these bounties will accomplish the objects which th: 
of the committee reporting this bill think they will, namely, to e« 
sugar and silk industries in this country so that our own people w 
both articles in quantities sufficient to supply the requirements 
country. 


I had supposed that if there was one subject to which th 
lican party was thoroughly committed it was the entire abolit 
tobacco tax. The platform upon which Mr. Harrison was el: 
from which I have quoted unmistakably proclaims it,and there 
tlemen now in this House, filling seats on the Republican sid 
House, who, with unselfish desire to enlighten the good peop! 
ginia in the doctrines of the Republican party, came to our Stat: 
fall of 1888. 

I refer to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hopkins], v 
from the same platform with me in the town of Lexington a: 
vor of my opponent; the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Bur 
member of the committee that reported this bill, and who 
my own home (Staunton, Va.) and advocated, asI amreliably i 
the total abolition of the tax on tobacco; the gentleman fron 
{Mr. CHEADLE], and if I mistake not the gentlemen fron 
[Mr. Perers and Mr. PERKINS] and others, some of whom, i 
as I am informed, declared that the Republican party was co 
to the abolition of, and if it secured power would abolish, this 
tobacco. And now when you have an opportunity to abolish | 
and redeem your promise to the Virginia people you are fou: 
ously opposing it. 

So anxious, too, was the present Speaker of this House [ M: 
the then defiant leader of his party in the minority, to see th 
tobacco taken off in the last Congress that he was unwilling | 
for the report of the committee on the revenue bill and used tli 
ing language in this House December 16, 1887: 


| Weare all agreed, at least upon this side of the House, that the sur; 

| be reducéd,and. we stand ready now before the holidays to make o 
tion in which the other side of the House are agreed, and that isin: 
the tobacco tax; and I hope that an opportunity will be given us |! 
separate, by the powers that be and are to be, to vote thereon and s 
country some disposition proper and suitable in this matter. 


Contrasted with his action during the present Congress w‘ 
pared to exclaim, ‘‘ Quantum mutatus ab illo Hectore, qui red 
indutus Achilli ! !”’ 

With these facts before me I can not adequately express my = 


just taken his seat, a justly distinguished member of his part, 
who was a prominent candidate for the Speakership ef this Ho" 


at the speech of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON] w! 
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was also the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows]. The gentle- rhe Tariff. 

man says it may be that the Republican party is committed to the re- | 

woval of the internal-revenue taxes, but ‘‘as to the time when that 

js to be done we are not committed.’’ Such a position is simply SPEECH 


trifling with the people and is unworthy of comment. 
fhe gentleman’s additional excuse is found in his subsequent lan- 


guage 


.s long as the soldiers of this Union are appealing to Congress for relief and 
or justice, to be taking off the tax on tobacco while these and other important 


emands are pressing upon us, is something that I, for one, can not acquiesce | IN THI HOUSE O EPR LTT 

Applause, } j 
That is, as I understand the gentleman’s position, you will not deny 

that you promised the abolition of the tax on tobacco and at the same | tl ee pe hy rr oe ae eee 3 n 

7 , S , : } the bill . R. 9416) to reduce the rev 4 
; time you promised to comply with the demandsof thesoldiers. Your Mr. MOORE “ : 

. ° e . Pp ‘ rf iexas,. sald 

party knew when it made its promise to the tobacco-growers that it aoe ae en ot 
' Mr. CHAIRMAN: The grave question of t | ( 


a vould not be kept; and you are now trying to shield yourselves b 


hind the claim of the soldier and thereby justify your breach of faith ernment aS BOW under Ciscussion nd Messrs. REED. McK 3 
to the tobacco-grower. Such an excuse will not be accepted. You | CANNON have permitted us twelve ~~ to consider 1b; twe 
will doubtless try to keep your promises to the soldiers until (as is now expose the enormities of a bill which is conco 1 ij n t ite { ol 
anticipated ) adeficiency, rather than asurplus, of one hundred millions CRS and to further « ripple and destroy the ire of the 
will be had; but it will be of little comfort to the tobacco-grower | ‘ vantry. ; : ' 
to be told that in order for you to kcep faith with the soldier you were — ms men years we Stee agt C turists—t meen th 
compelled to continue to lay tribute upon his meager substance, and the dawn of the day, and eve ry da y in the year, ir . t] e ne Oo 
5 that, too, for soldiers, many and many of whom never saw a battle- | *"° sun to the going down Cherent, pa . atl — . 
field nor heard a gun fire, deserters from both armies, camp-followers, | OTC!uance for r¢ - “ a ee soil ects hasan healt tert 
yon, 1a spies, informers, and dead-beats, besides 12,000 dishonorably discharged | } othing “- all Se GOSS OF SNS CONEY See ER De SETsy 
7 soldiers, all of whom have joinei the noble army of martyrs and claim | have been made to pay — ee ee - ; ee ae 
, 618, 876, 7 their reward in a pension from the Government they never served. eae And ee nope ee ee eee ene aera 
it The people of Virginia and the South have never murmured at the | 9 they shall pay a that we oe ree oe putea ta -ereceinee 
c | tax for pensioning in a proper measure the true soldier of the Union | °™ .wwent; that thelr Denes must be made to ache harder al gel 
71.34 : who bravely fought the battles of his country, but they protest against | ~ ane pews st tae:s ee ee ee ey ane aren 
i the premium to rascality offered by the pension legislation of this Re- | lords, the woolen masters, the iron and coal ne 
, publican Congress, which knows no distinction between the brave and | oes wee a ee ee ee ee 
1653, 98 the cowardly, between patriotism and treachery. | ‘ — parks and castles in Sc tland | 
— In order to show that my colleagues from Virginia and North Carolina | ,-—~ hey SO Gee 50 ON Lees eae an ipital 
5 | Yes, as the wolf ‘‘protects’’ the lamb the thief ‘*y ‘ { 


ie abolition | 


and myself have left no stone unturned to accomplish tl 








of this tax, I will read the following paper and letter, which explain | ™*" — whose a ket + thag~agen gall a 
themselves: man protecis the victim he e pe a 
es Chat is the kind of protection ”’ tl vill ords to ) 
WASHINGTON, D, C., April 3, 189 the country. 
Dr ir Sim: I herewith inclose a request of certain members of the House of In 1880, of the 36,800,000 population over ter rso 17 0.000 
, Representatives that one of their number be recognized on the first Monday . ’ ; ’ , 
B: April, 1890, for the purpose of moving « suspension of the rules and put upon | Were engaged in occupations of all kinds; that ( per « of the 
E: (s passage @ bill abolishing the entire tax on tobacco, ete. : : | whole. Of the total laboring population, 7,600,000 14 per « é 
Ee Very respectfully, : ieee aioe | “engaged in agriculture.’’? Four millions, or 23 per cent el 
; Hon. Tuomas B. REEp. OF. GEORGE TUCRES. | gaged in professional and personal servic One n 1 eight hur 
% Speaker House of Representat Fifty-first Co | dred thousand, or 10 per cent., were “‘ eng lin trade and transporta 
bee | tion,’’ and 3,837,000 were ‘‘ engag: d ini ictures and mecha) 
¢ * sontiith wae } and mining industries;”’ that is, 23 pe cent. Ot the entire population 
_ Am 7 — ake aae House of Representatives | — Seer © _— en , p 7 cent., that } 23 ae wwe, We 
; = rhe undersigned members of the House of Representatives of the Fifty-first | ten years of age, anc none unde! that age wel ae an “s ed 
7 Congress respectfully ask that one of their number or some other member of | 12 20Y occupation, and certainly not over 3,000,000 17 0 
¥ the House of Representatives be recognized, on the first Monday of April, 18% them were engaged in manufacture 
: é that be ig suspension day, under Rule XXVIII, for individual men bers), for the The population is now estimated to be 66,000,000, and it a 
‘ purpose of moving a suspension of the rules to put upon its passage a bill to re po} . : : 
Pie peal the internal-revenue tax on tobacco. able that the ratio of those over ten yearsof age ha unged si! 1820 
Pa il ©, Edmunds, Charles T. O’Ferrall, John A. Buchanan, Thomas | As the ratio of them was a little over 73 per cent ven have a pop 
: G, Skinner, George D. Wise, H. St. George Tucker, Edward ¢ we "42 1 ae # ‘ .” Tm IRR A . 
‘i Venable, P. G. Lester, John S, Henderson, B. H. Bunn, W. H. | &/2tion of 46,000, 0WW over ten years olage. in bee), o) per cent. of thos 
= F. Lee, William H. H. Cowles, Alfred Rowland over that age were engaged in occupations of some kind. ‘That would 
poke a ; give us 23,000,000 ‘‘ workers’”’ in the country Of t} 
7 This paper contains the name of every Democrat from Virginia and | 10,100,000 are engaged in agriculture, 23 per cent 00, 000 
¥ North Carolina except that of the Hon. CuarLes W. McCLAammy, and | fessional or personal services,’’ 10 per cent. o 00,000 in ‘‘ tr 
4 the omission of his name is due to an oversight of my own in failingto | transportation,’’ and 17 per cent. or 3,900,0001n 3 nufa 
3 present it to himfor his signature. I feel that thisstatement is due the | the remainder in ‘‘ mechanical and mining ind 
tte honorable gentleman by me, as it is well known to this House that he | This bill professes to protect ‘* 4,000,000 v ( 
S das been a persistent and able champion of the cause of untaxed to- | which employs them, out of 25,000,000, It taxes a t 
et 4 acco at all times and under al! circumstances. | durance 19,000,000 laboring people for the bene less t 
g ae fo the above request the Speaker never condescended to make a re- | And yet these gentlemen say they ‘* want to protect A 
Bd ply, nor did he acknowledge even the receipt of my letter, though both And they talk to you about “‘ protecting Ameri 
F the request and letter were put into his hands, with the request for an | humbugs they are. Let the figures tell, The tot tat 
x Be eae by an officer of the House of Representatives. When the first | of all the property of the Unite ates in 1870 1.178.986, ( 
i Monday in April arrived, I stood in my place for two hours or more | in 1880 it was $16,902,993,545, a of 20] t 
i trying to catch the Speaker’s eye, but it was always turned in a differ- } at these figures 
y r direction, away from the appeals of the people for relief from tax- | 
3, ation, 
_Instriking contrast with this record of the Republicans on this ques- | 
; tion may be found that of the Democratic party in the Forty-ninth 
Congress (see volume 86, RECORD, page 2681), where, on a motion to | Total valuation 
¢ suspend the rules and put upon its passage a bill to abolish the tax on | 5 a 
tobacco, 130 Democrats and 9 Republicans voted for it and 106 Repub- | Capital in manufactures 
‘icans and 6 Democrats against it, while in the Mills bill, which was Per cent. of whol 
passed by the Democrats during the last Congress, the entire tax was 
Ss wiped out. The farms, with the implements of agriculture, repres l 7 
We appeal to the people of Virginia to judge between us in the rec- | cent. of the whole in 1870, whilst the capital in manufactur 
who ha ords of the two parties: the Republican full of promises only to be | ings, machinery, and everything else was only 15 per cent., an 
ty, and broken, the Democratic bright in its fulfillment of every pledge to the | in 1870 these same gentlemen who are engaged in ** protecting 
) = people. can capital’’ now were in the same business then and in tl 











































































the on 67.7 per cent. of ‘‘American capité 
fi rent 15 pe American capital.’’ The result to | 
t 10% n the figures for 1880. The farm values then | 

‘ pre ed 62.7 the wv wealth of the country, whilst the 
| v 0 nu ries, and whom these gentlemen are 80 | 
bu l 1 thei: uth to 16.5 per cent. of 
ten 

I a) igure 
Ca) 1 $2. 118. 298, 769 2, 790, 272, 606 | 
va p : 4, 232, 325, 442 , 369, 579, 191 | 
\ of far , , 599, 792,290 | 10,608,616, 831 | 
‘T ‘ 2, 904, 785, O51 2, 213, 402, 564 

l portion of protected capital produced almost twice as | 
much as the o invested, Of course that was not all profit, be- | 
cause the value of the material and the labor had to be deducted, but | 
the fostering care of the gentlemen on the other side who are so solici- 
tou to protect American capital’’ was very visible in the enormous 
increase in the output of the manufactories, 

Now see how these other capitalists—the farmers of the country— | 
fare, and, mind you, Mr. Chairman, I am using official figures. In 1870 
the gross value of the farm products was over 30 per cent, of the value 
of the farms, as against 199 per cent. gross value of the product of the | 
factories, in 1880 the product of the farmers had decreased in value to 





less than 21 per cent. of the farm values. The number of farms had 
largely increased, there being 4,00#,000 in 1880 as against 2,660,000 in 
1870, and the improved land had increased in area from 188,921,009 
acres in 1870 to 284,771,042 im 1880, that is over 50 per cent. added to 
the land in cultivation, and yet the value of the products had decreased 
the enormous sum of $761,382,487. Three acres of land were in cul- 
tivation in 1880 for every 2 acres in 1870, and the value of the product 
had decreased over 25 per cent. 

‘‘A bad year for crops in comparison with the previous census year,”’ 
some one will say. Oh, no; here is the production for each of these 
years of some of the principal agricultural producis of the country: 
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they present a remedy. 
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smedy within the scope of practical legislation known to , 
ee has been recommended in the proposed measure to meet the urs 
nents of the situation. 


The gentlemen who constitute the majority have heard ‘ 
laint.’’ They recognize ‘that there is widespread depress 
Here it is from their own report 
We advance the rates upon the products of the soil which either a 
n be brought to supply the home consumption. Horses, catt 
y. beans, pease, beef, mutton, pork, buckwheat, butter 
hops, milk, poultry, flaxseed, vegetables, potatoes, flax, hemp, | 
and many other products are advanced with a view to say 
narket to the American farmer. 


have actually ‘‘ protected ’’ the products of the far 


ic 
mcon, barle 
ray 


obacco 


They 


tend to keep the pauper-raised horses, cattle, hogs, sheep, 


tion, and now they propose 
( 


chiefly from a most damagi ig foreign competition in ou some I 
hiefly f td ging f g tition i rh 





. . Per 
Articles. 18 1880 Increase, eant. 
Wheat bushels 287, 745, 626 459, 483, 157 171, 737, 531 60 
Indian corn do 700, 944, 549 1, 764,591,676 | 993,647,127 130 
Oats......0.+ do 282, 107, 157 407,158,999 | 125,061,842 | 45 
Barley... do 29, 761, 305 43, 997, 495 14, 236, 190 | 48 
Rye. do 16, 918, 795 19, 831, 505 2,912,710 | 17 
Buck wheat. do 9, 821, 721 11, 817, 327 1, 995, 606 20 
Irish potatoes do 1438, 337, 473 | 169, 458, 529 26, 121, 066 18 | 
Sweet potatoes a 21, 709, 824 33, 678, 693 11, 967, 769 59 
Bice...» pounds 73,635,021 | 110,131,373! 36,496,352} 50 
Tobacco......... do... 262,735, 341 | 472,661,157 | 209,925, 816 | 80 
Wool......... . do 100, 102, 387 155,685,751 | 55,583,364 | 55 
Cotton......... bales 3, O11, 996 5, 755, 359 | 2, 743, 363 | 93 
Value of live stock $1, 016, 840, 941 | $1,500, 464,609 | $483, 623, 668 49 


The farmers produced more of everything in the last year than they 
did in the previous one, but it brought them less. Ten years longer 
had been spent in building up ‘‘ the home market,’’ of which we hear 
so much, and the value of the farmer’s products, though he cultivated 
more land and produced more, was steadily decreasing. In 1870 the 
average value of the product from the cultivated land of the country 
was $15.79 to the acre; in 1880 it was $7.77 to the acre. ‘‘The home 
market’’ had done that much for the farmer—that is, it had reduced 
the value of the product of every acre of land in the country more than 
one-half. Mr. Chairman, I defy any gentleman on the other side of 
the House to deny the correctness of these figures. Every one of them 
same from the official publications of the Government. They show how 
capital is being protected and how ‘‘a home market”? is being built 
up for the farmers, 

The honorable chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, in 
reporting this bill, says: 

One of the chief complaints now prevalent among our farmers is that they 
can get no price for their crops at all commensurate to the labor and capital in- 
vested in their production 

After considering the figures, the official figures, which I have given, 
I would submit, Mr, Chairman, that there is excellent cause for ‘‘ the 
chief complaints now prevalent.’’ Thegentleman from Ohio also quotes 
from the message of President Harrison the following words: 

The inequalities of the law should be adjusted, but the protective principle 
should be maintained and fairly applied to the products of our farms as well as 
of our shops 

And he says for the committee: 

The committee have given months of investigation to the existing conditions 
of agriculture and matters connected therewith. This great industry is fore- 
most in magnitude and importance in ourcountry. Its success and prosperity 
are vital to the nation. No re is possible to other industries if agricult- 
ure languish. In so far as the fostering care of Government can be helpful, it 


must be faithfully and forcefully exerted to build up and strengthen agriculture. 
Thatthere is widespread depression in this industry to-day can not be doubted, 


ley, beans, pease, beef, mutton, pork, buckwheat, butter, ch 


hay, hops, milk, poultry, flaxseed, vegetables, potatoes, {] 
'~ i I y; > 


| hides, wool, and tobacco from coming into competition 
| articles raised by our farmers. 


That is the remedy which 
mittee on Ways and Means and the Republican party off 
American farmer. ‘They have driven the farmer to poverty | 
o protect’’thefarmer. Fr 


sae 
4 


piu 

:0d’s name ? 
Mr. Chairman, 

now quote in the report of a committee of this House. 


A critical examination of the subject will show that 


T 
s 


regret to find such a paragraph as the « 
It: 
agriculture 
increase in importations of agricultural products since 1550 has | een 
mounting from $40,000,000 to more than $356,000,000 in 1889. 

I said that it was a cause of regret to me that such a pa: 
should be found in any committee’s report. The reason is, M 
man, that both the statements and the deductions in tha 
are untrue, absolutely false. This is strong language; but, s 
tend to prove my assertion. ‘‘A critical examination of the 
will show agriculture is suffering chiefly from a mostdamaging 
competition in our home market.’’ That is the deduction t! 
committee makes from the statement which follows, reading 
‘*The increase in importations of agricultural products since 1+ 
been enormous, mounting from $40,000,000 to more than 
000 in 1889." 

The inference is that this $356,000,000 worth of ‘‘agricultural | 
ucts’’ imported in 1889 came into ‘‘damaging competition’’ with 
own agricultural products, and is therefore ‘‘chiefly’’ respon 
the ‘‘suffering’’ which it is admitted exists among our agricultu 
No other possible inference can be drawn from this statement 
the credit of the gentleman who made it and that of this House | 
that some other meaning could attach toit. But therecan not. 
it stands, a bold assertion from the principal committee of the 
of Representatives. 

It does not require ‘‘a critical examination ’’ to tell how man; 
lars’ worth of ‘‘ agricultural products’’ areimported into this co 
every month and every year and the exact value of them. 
month, every quarter, and every year the Secretary of the Trea 
issues a book which contains the amount and value of every art 
imported into the United States. Anyone who can read good, plain 
print and figures, and who knows what are ‘‘ agricultural products 
ean tell exactly how much we import without “‘acritical examination 
Any intelligent boy twelve years of age at the public schools of t 
city can make all the ‘“‘critical examination’’ necessary to te! 
value of the ‘‘agricultural products’? we import, and if he s! 
make the mistake in addition made by the committee in the statement 
unless corporal punishment is abolished in the schools, the t 
would administer a sound and deserved castigation. 

Mr. Chairman, here is the quarterly report issued by the Trea 
Department, which contains, commencing on page 722, the ‘‘ Im 
of merchandise for the year ending June 30, 1889.’ The name of 
article, the quantity, and the value is shown from that book. | ! 
made a table, selecting everything that could possibly be classed 
an ‘‘agricultural product,’’ taking under this head preserved fru‘! 
tanned leather, olive-oil, pickles and sauces, and wines, and the w)io! 
value of the imports proved to be $328,931,740, an amount cons 
bly less than that stated by the chairman. I have classified th: 
ricultural products into two classes, ‘‘ competing ’’ and ‘‘non-co: 
ing,’’ and I find that $117,638,903 worth of them do not ‘‘ com) 
with any American product. Amongst this class is coffee, cocoa 
pepper, etc., leaving $211,292,837 that do in some sense ‘‘ com 

Chief among these items is $81,313,199 worth of sugar and mo! 
imported into Atlantic and Gulf ports, from which the committ 
removed the duties that are now levied. These duties are prot 
only to a very small section—are, in fact, a revenue duty, as we 
produce one-eleventh of the amount consumed. Again, I find t 
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868,226 worth of ‘‘tobaceo leaf.”’ It is true that we raise a 
amonnt cf tobaeco, but this imported leaf is for cigar wrappings 


only competes with a small quantity of tobacco raised for that pu 
pose in Connecticut, Wisconsin, and Florida, not 5 percent. altoget 

of the amount we raise. Then there is ‘‘ champagne wine,”’ $4, 

413 worth for the benefit of California wine-growers; oranges, lemon 
raisins, almonds, and other nuts, that are only produced in California 
and Florida; rice, only produced in Louisiana and South Carolina. 
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This class of articles altogether amount to $100,947,721 in value, leav- | 
ing only $110,345,116 in “‘ damaging competition ’’ with our principal 
agricultural products and which produce the ‘‘suffering’’ that the | 
committee says, very truly, exists. 
\{r. Chairman, here is the table 
Imports year ending June 30, 1889 
{ IA pa 
, aa "7 Still wines 
Galina ol Value of ! neal : : 
Articles onan non-com- nem ‘ etd 
- peting 7 _—— oa = a 
FREI a 
AI . rites | ihat tapi is Wortpy I . 
aa — nae meee tatement made by t 
eae, MMI cccsesen 69, 824 farmer, for in 
others, including nothing for it 
vl », 245 . oe > 101 b } 
































g yu ‘ t 
pus substances 11, 9OR yet 
Bananas > ‘ 
; ke 
Coc its ; 
l rs l ( ipo! 130,649 D 
Goa I 7, 668, 472 rth togeth plist ) i \ 
‘ 17, 459, 278 =e & 
e 658, 792 nd $74,803 bart r, Wor } yy at g 
Nutmegs Eiicecinsistapiahen ‘ 514, 888 are told that th ama ‘ 
Pe seadid aii hicieinadaneirdseesntonheasenes 1,578, 421 sarket.’? amounting to a litt : te ’ rig 
A r spices 890, 889 ; aa Sea a4 : ar - : 
Tea sénees<osesse ove eecevece 12, 654, 40 vaiue ol ir expor a 1d to one one-h Mat U a r cen ‘ 
_ These goods c: not ! rodyction, 1s “‘chetly spons e th WW 
: Ri »m Hawaii 494, 167 | | I ffe » i by aoe I a 7 
r - 14 allect« . iv cha e . hem nr n r ) 
Molasses from Hawaii ...! .......0:-..s00+0 6,145 si od y+ thas ae ! with them, {or t : Pp? d : 
Sugar from Hawai...........!..... sanaee 12, 078, 518 om CRESS SAWS, 26 LC) which cover their I 
- vets is from Hawai 9 761 are admitted fre n = . : Fs a : . P 
Uther goods trom a ee — der reciprocity treaty We imports 1 altogether 61,791 cattle, valued at } 169, and 
& the Cotton, 7,973,089 pounds 1, 194, 505 : ares 3,  2,381,416.669 | committee tells the cattle-men of th intry that it my 
aoe ted at $257,- | which has reduced the value of their 50,000,000 head ot tle to star 
775,270, ; : ; cA 
DUTIABLE. tion prices. We imported meat products to the ot $029,145, a 
we exported of the same products $93,403,418 worth, and the ¢ 
Cattle, 67, 5L.....ccserses neers 550, 887 |... Exports, $16,616,917 ee ee i ee ee 
Horses, 48, 784 2, 158, 975 |.......6 ee a, Se ee ey ee ee sty : 
Sheep, 398, 891.......+2... 1, 189, 176 on tells the meat-proaucers ol this country 1ou a ruined by lore 
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i because of their prominence, ability, and 
to prepare the measure through which the 
yvernment were to be raised, would allow petty 
t ence their action. 
hold here compels us to change that 
the committee, in the interest of the 
/ is such solicitude, had determined to put 
and this would prevent the importation of the 
he pauper-fed’’ cattle of foreign countries, and would, 
benefit the farm 
of every pair of shoes they wore. Then we were told that cer- 
iin Republican mx s of this body, coming from districts where 
{ 1, informed members of the committee that the 
levying of such a duty would surely result in the return of Democrats 
from these districts to the next ynvress At once we heard that 
hides were returned to the free-list P I find on page 17 of 
this report the committee says 


influ 


0 
| 
, 


shoe are Imanula 


We advance the rates upon the products of the soil which either do supply 
can be broughtto supply the home consumption. Horses, cattle, hogs, sheep, 
acon, barley, beans, pease, lieef, mutton, pork, buckwheat, butter, cheese, eggs, 
ay, hops, milk, poultry, flaxseed, vegetables, potatoes, flax, hemp, HIDES, wool, 
tobacco, and many other products are advanced with a view to save this entire 
arket to the American farn 
’ ’ 


Under the head of on page 76, I find the following 
Sec, 2. The following art s when imported shall be exempt from duty 
And on page 80, under that head, | find this 


Hides, raw or uncurec 
heep-skins with the wv 


1, whether dry, salted, or pickled, and skins, ex 
oo! on, Angora goat-skins, raw, without the wool 
asses’ skins, raw or unmanufactured 
‘ 


ngs, raw, with or without hair, and all other glue-stock 


[t is very evident, Mr. Chairman, from these extracts, that the com- 
mittee did place a duty on hides, and prepared its report whilst that 
duty was on, and that they afterwards, to save some Republican mem- 
bers from Massachusetts from defeat and in the interest of the manu 
facturers of shoes and leather goods, took off the duty that was to 
benefit the farmer and forgot to change the report. 

But enoogh of this. I have established my proposition that the 
easons for the depression of the agricultural interests made by the 
committee are untrue, and in doing that have shown that the remedy 
yroposed is even worse than ridiculous. The committee, however, has 
only done what it was compelled to do, that is, reported a bill in 


is 


vor of the manufacturers; in favor of the classes and against the | 


masses; in favor of the rich and against the poor; in favor of the sys- 
tem which robs the farmer for the benefit of others. 

' 
committee and the party to which it belongs was pledged. Why, sir, 
the very name ‘‘ tariff’’ is in perpetuation of a system of robbery estab- 


lished centuries ago. When most of the commerce of the world was | 


on the Mediterranean Sea vessels trading toit had to pass through the 
Straits of Gibraltar, ~Upon one of the high promontories which bound 
that narrow outlet was a town and fortress called Tarifa, with a sea- 


wait to prey upon the vessels that were compelled to pass through the 


straits. A look-out upon the summit of the hill signaled to the port | 


below, ‘‘A vessel in sight,’’ and at once the piratical crews hoisted sail 
und started out to plunder and murder. 
Che result was that the nations trading through the straits agreed, 


pon the condition that their vessels should not be intercepted and | 


destroyed, a certain percentage of the value of the cargo should be paid 


to the chief bandit, and this was called a tariff. That is the origin of | 
the word, and the system is the same now that itwasthen. That was | 


‘ protective tariff.’’ It protected the crews from murder and the 


ship from destruction, saved a part by the surrender of a part, and of 


course the consumer who bought the remainder of the cargo had to 


pay an enhanced value for it to make up for the part surrendered to | 


the robbers. 

The same condition exists to-day. The consumer pays an enhanced 
value and the protected robber pockets what the tariff exacts from 
tine ( stimer. 

Mr. Chairman, the Democratic party was always opposed to this 
system of robbery. The first declaration of principles which can be 
called a platform for the party was that of a Congressional caucus, 
whieh was known as Republican at that day, as distinguishing it from 
lederalist, adopted at Philadelphia, on which Jefferson was first elected 
to the Presidency. It declared in the sixth resolution for ‘‘ free com- 
merce with all nations.’’ ’ 

The next Democratic platform was that of 1840, adopted by the Pres- 
idential convention at Baltimore, which contained these resolutions: 

i. Resolved, That justice and sound policy forbid the Federal Government to 
foster one branch of industry to the detriment of another or to cherish the in- 
terests of one portion to the injury of another portion of our common country. 

Che Democratic convention of 1844 reaffirmed the fourth and fifth 
resolutions of the convention of 1840, 

The Democratic national convention of 1848— 


Resolved, That the fruits of the great political triumph of 1844 have fulfilled 
the hopes of the Democracy of the Union in the noble impulse given to the cause 


rs, though it would necessarily increase the | 


. . . . . | 
rhat, sir, is what a protective tariff means, and that is what the 


| of free trade by the repeal of the tariff of 1542 and the creation of the n 


honest, and protective tariff of 1846, and that, in our opinion, it woulda 
error to weaken the bands of a political organization by which thes 
forms have been achieved and risk them in the hands of their kn 
aries, with whatever delusive appeals they may solicit our surr¢ 
vigilance which is the only safeguard of liberty. 


In 1856 the Democratic national convention— 


Resolved, The time has come for the people of the United States 
themselves in favor of free seas and progressive free trade thr 
world, 

In 1860 both the Douglas and Breckinridge platforms rea 
resolutions of 1856, quoted above. 

In 1872 the Democratic convention (so called) at Baltimo 
was, in fact,a Greeley and not a Democratic convention at al! 
adopt any Democratic resolutions, but indorsed the platfo: 
Liberal Republican convention held at Cincinnati, which cont 
following curious declaration, making the tariff a ‘‘local iss 


We remit the discussion of the subject (protection and fr 
the people in their Congressional districts, and the decision of Cor 


| on, wholly free from executive interference or dictation. 


This is the only hiatus in the chain of assertions by the D 
party of the doctrine of a tariff for revenue only or direct! 
trade. It resulted in the shameful defeat of a candidate su; 
the party in defiance alike of principle and of policy. 

In 1876 the Democratic convention spoke with no uncerta 


We demand that all custom-house taxation shall be only for re. 


In the Democratic platform of 1880 the old doctrine was t 
proclaimed: 


Home rule, honest money, consisting of gold, silver, and pape: 


| on demand; the strict maintenance of the public faith, State and na 


a tariff for revenue only. 


In 1884 the Democratic convention declared in favor of | 
and a largely increased free-list. 
In 1888 the platform was explicit. It said: 


Of all the industrious freemen of our land an immense majority 
every tiller of the soil, gain no advantage from excessive tax law 
price of everything they buy is increased by the favoritism of an u 
tem of tax legislation. 

All unnecessary taxation is unjust taxation. 

it is repugnant tothe creed of Democracy that by such taxation | 
the necessaries of life should be unjustifiably increased to all our px 

In the interest of American labor, which should in no event be : 
the revision of our tax laws contemplated by the Democratic party \ 
mote the advantage of such labor by cheapening the cost of the necr 
life in the home of every workingman and at the same time secur 
steady and remunerative employment. 


Mr. Chairman, I stand by the principles of the Democrati 


enumerated in the Constitution of the United States and the | 


of the party. There is no warrant in the Constitution for th 

of the power of protection—protecting one class of people to t! 
of another. We see the manufacturers of all kinds coming h 
asking for protection and claiming that it will benefit the « 


| They, say nothing of the benefits to themselves, but their : 
port at its base, and this port was filled with piratical craft that lay in | 


here on this floor and in the press of the country continually ha 
the benefits that are to be conferred on the people-by protect 

This cry for ‘‘protection’’ isnonewone. It commenced a! 
day the nation was born and has continued ever since, increasi 
what it fed on, as the nation grows older. Mr. Chairman, i 
tariff bill was being discussed in the Senate of the United St 
it was advocated upon precisely the same grounds this is, 
against it John C. Calhoun said: 


Why shouldsuchabill pass? Who asks for it andon what ground 
ostensibly from the manufacturing interest. I say ostensibly, for I s 
in the sequel that there are other and more powerful interests 


| advocates and supporters. And on what grounds do they askit? | 


of protection. Protection against what? Against violence, oppressi 
If so, government is bound to afford it if it comes within the sp! 
powers, cost what it may, It is the object for which government is 
and if it fails in this, it fails in the highest point of duty. No; it 
neither violence, oppression, nor fraud. There is no complaint of | 
turbed in property or pursuits or of being defrauded out of the proc 
dustry. Against what, then, is protection asked? Itis against low 

The manufacturers complain that they can not afford to carry on | 
suits at prices as low as the present, and that unless they can get | 
must give up manufacturing. The evil then is low prices, and wha 
of Government is to give them higher. But how do they ask it to 
Do they ask Government to compel those who may want to purcha 
them higher? No; that would be a hard task, and nota little odi 
to be defended on the principles of equity, justice, or the Constit 
be enforced if it could be. 

Do they ask that a tax should be laid on the rest of the communi! 
proceeds divided among them, to make up for low prices? Or, in ot 
do they ask forabounty? No; that would be too open, oppressiv: 
fensible. How, then, do they ask itto be done? By putting dow 
tion, by the imposition of taxes on the products of others, so as to giv« 
exclusion ofthe market, or at least a decided advantage over others, 
enable them to sell at higher prices. 

Stripped of all disguise, this is their request; and this they cal! 
Protection, indeed! Call it tribute, levy, exaction, monopoly, plun 
these be too harsh, call it charity, assistance, aid, anything rather th 
tion, with which it has not a feature in common. 


Every word uttered on this occasion by that great states 
pure patriot was true. He portrayed ‘‘ protection’’ in its tru: 
To-day the farmers of the country are suffering, not from ‘‘ foreiz 
petition,’’ but from home robbery. The pirates who rob them 
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rched upon the rocks of Tarifa, but in the manutactories of the coun- 
try, intrenched and defended by the Committee on Ways and Means of 
this House. They give every reason but the right one for the condi- 
tion of the farming community. Foreign competition I have shown 
to be false. They advance another; ‘‘ overproduction,’’ they tell us is 
one of the causes of the depression. That very same reason was ad- 
vanced in 1842, and I will let Calhoun answerit. Here is what he says 
We are told by those who pretend to understand our 
we do that the excess of production, and not the tariff, is tl 
ye and that our true remedy is a reduction of the quantity of cotton, rice 


i tobacco which we raise, and not a repeal of the tariff. They assert that 


interest better than 
} ¥} 





ant 


low prices are the necessary consequence of excess of supply, and that the only 
pr per correction is in diminishing the quantity, We would feel more disposed 


to respect the spirit in which the advice is offered if those from whom it comes 
yanied it with the weight of their example. They also occasionally com- 








accou 
a n of low prices; but, instead of diminishing the supply, as a remedy for the 
evil, demand an cnlargement of the market, by the exclusion of all competi 
tion 

Should we reduce our production others stand ready, by increasing theirs, to 
take our place; and instead of raising prices we would only diminish our shar: 
ofthe supply. Weare thus compelled to produce, on the penalty of losing our 


hold on the general market. 

Once lost it may be lost forever; and lose it we must if we continue 
strained, as We now are, on the one hand by the general com 
rid to sell low, and on the other by the tariff to buy high. We can not 
stand this double action. Our ruin must follow. In fact our only permanent 
and safe remedy is, not in the rise in the price of what we sell, in which we can 

ve but little aid from the Governmient, but a reduction in the price of 
sat we buy, which is prevented by the interference of the Government 

ive us a free and open competition in our own market, and we fear not to 
neounter like competition in the general market of the world. 

If, under all our discouragement by the acts of our Government, we ar« 
able to contend there against the world, can it be doubted, if this impediment 
were removed, we would force out all competition and thus also enlarge our 
market, not by the oppression of our fellow-citizens of other States, but by our 

dustry, enterprise, and natural advantages. 

But while the system prevents this great enlargement of our foreign market 
and endangers what remains to us, its advocates attempt to console us by 
growth of the home market for our products, which, according to their caici 
tion, is to compensate us amply for our losses, though in the leading arti f 
our products, cotton, the home market now consumes but a sixth; and if the 
ory system as to cotton goods were perfected by the exclusion of all 


to be 


petiti f the 
col petition of tl 
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isumption of cotton above a fifth of what we raise. 
Mr. Chairman, it is neither ‘‘ overproduction ’’ nor ‘‘ damaging for- 
eign competition in our own home markets’’ that causes the wide 





’ 


s . - 
which, striking thus at the foundation-stone of prosperity, spread 


e evil which afflicts | j; 


ead, the universal, distress in the agricultural communities, and | 


through the entire community, affecting the interests of all, excepting 


only those of the money-lender and capitalist. The trouble is that 
through this false system of so-called protection the farmer and the 
workingman are compelled to pay higher prices for what they are forced 
to buy, the increased price going into the pockets of ‘‘the protected 
few’? to the distress of the ‘‘unprotected many.’’ That and a sys- 
tem which collects into the Treasury of the United States every year 
more than a hundred million dollars in excess of the revenue needed 
for the Government are the causes of the ‘‘ widespread depression ’’ of 
which the Committee on Ways and Means admits the existence. 

No remedy which fails to remove these evils will restore prosperity. 
We must have more currency and less taxation. The farmers of the 
country have “‘asked for bread’’ and the Committee on Ways and 
Means has “‘ given them astone.’’ The farmers have asked for relief 








and this committee has insulted their intelligence by offering duties | 
on agricultural products we do not import and which form our prin- | 


cipal exports, No one hasasked that additional taxes should be levied 
all are clamoring for the repeal of those now in existence. 

What the people want is more money and less taxation, and what 
the committee offers is less money and more taxation. Our currency 
is less than $8 per capita and over $1,000,000 is daily (including Sun 


days) drawn into the Treasury, the surplus there to be handed over to | 


the money-lenders for them to profit by. And yet this committee of- 
lers no relief, but endeavors to deceive the people as to the cause of 
their troubles. Mr, Chairman, the people are not fools. The Secretary 
of the Treasury may send out his report, declaring the currency abun 
dant and equal ty all the demands of trade, basing his estimates on 
known falsehoods, but the people know that, with abundant crops, 
with everything seemingly prosperous, money is scarcer than ever it 
was known before. 
_ The Secretary makes a roseate statement. The people know the 
hard, bitter facts. The Committee on Ways and Means tells the farm- 
ers that it is foreign oats, wheat, corn, rye, hay, cotton, tobacco, wool, 
butter, and cheese which reduce the price of what they produce. 
Che people know that it is becaase there is no money to buy with that 
the price is reduced. And the people of the country will resent the 
imputation cast upon their common sense by the Secretary and the 
committee in setting up these false and silly explanations. ‘The storm 
18 coming. The cloud now is not much larger than a man’s hand. 
The mutterings of its thunder can be heard from every agricultural 
community, Let no man mistake the meaning. The voice of the 
people will he heard and must be heeded. Slow to anger and long 
suffering, the American farmer, the honest toiler who labors from the 
time “‘ when the sun’s first rays gild the mountain tops”’ till the stars 
twinkle in the east, is at last aroused. And he knows his strength. 
The nations trading through the Straits of Gibraltar submitted to 


the exactions of the pirates of Tarifa until they were strong enough to | 


they 


abolished ‘‘ that tariff for protection that is, the 











protection of the robbers of Tarita). v yllow thei: \ 

ple. Not content, as he of Tarifa wv nount agreed upon, 
enormous though it is, these modern ewanding e and 
more and still ) ri l la er and are en 
deavoring to emulate the wisdom the serpent ising nice words to 
soothe their victims, but their words are on) y theslime with which the 
boa-constrictor covers h im | his bones and 

w him. The farmers know this, but tl 1 ul 
and onandon. Embolde ibysu ss they sec large t eld 
for plunder and propose to tax everything 1 t 
the farmer. Hut their day of doom has <« 

his iniquitous bill or something \ nd 
may become a law, but the farmers—people of the \ é 
down the men who make it. They will not be treated as t ginal 
Tarifaites were when caught, p! l upon h bbets a 
coasts of the strait as a warning to tl c \ t will be it 
the sweet quietude of private t] to s 1 the certainty « 
justice and to repeat those « oted of t { nguished poet 

Though the mills of God g1 i slow ye ey gi i exceeding i 

Though with patie e Hes i ‘ is | ull 

ir. Speaker, looking at the s | ared and p ted in 
this bill, we find the rate of taxat incré ull of t be 
what purpose? To procure! é ‘ e forthes ‘ Gove! 
ment? Sir, we already have a pleth Trea 1 to o flo 
ing. Why do you insist upon rom the peo 1 wage 
earners of the coun these « i ’ Cx ment 
does not need ? 

Take your ta ym t 1-plat y 1 crea } t } l that 11 
per cent., taking from the consu this ne ticle near] 
$15,000,000. You place upon i-producers, in tl i tem of 
cotton-ties, a tax of $1,000,000, which is three times the amount of th 
present law. Notasingle cotto made in tl ited State 
What industry do 1 protect \ I ask ag lo i e thi 
ta yon the 1 »are ciot j the world by th a rhe 

ers receive no protection. Yet in order to prepa I relgn 
m et this product t] are re 1 to expend nearly $1, ) fo 
which, as in the case « ranufactu they are not allowed any draw 
back or rebate. 

{re we surprised, therefore, Mr. Speaker, to find unrest and d 
satisfaction among our farmers they are organizing throughou 
the country, not as other organizations, {0 raiding th [rea ury and 
securing undue advantage as against other sses, but, sir, they de 


mand to be relieved of these oppressive tax 


volume of money For one I rejoice to see the interest our farn 
are taking in these great economic and financial questions. Wantand 
oppression having driven them into organizations for their protection 
they will be heard. You will act wisely if you grant them ef, fe 
I tell you they are re to st for oon r yr later the tax-eater w 
give place to the t “pay 
The Variff. 
SPEECH 
HON. JOHN F. LACEY, 
( 
| rH Ho LEP } ' ~ 
/ i ‘? ; 

yn t HH ‘ ‘ 

Mr. LACEY I 

Mr. CHAI iN: It ea ti 
of the present bill have not been pointed out upon the ( f the 
Hlouse and an earnest efiort made to render the bi re perf 

No tariff bill ever came full-g: t he Cor 
on Ways and Means like Pa e, a tl 

no exception to the rule. 

It has its imperfections which ought ] 
of the Whole, but with the oppo tion that | y i irom 
the other side of the House the att i 
unavailing. 

The contest over form th 
has degenerated into an unsee iid have t 
last word, and the issues d 1] been t hed t 
but the veneral principles of a revenu protective tariff 

Upon this issue the two parti so hopelessly divided that the 
is no likelihood of agreement upon anything. I would be glad to se 
some of the schedules reduced that have been raised by the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. But while I must dissent from s of the 
| duties laid by the bill I must yield my] y ent to the general 
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doctrines upon which the bill is founded, and shall vote for the bill, | statesmen. With such object lessons as Atlanta, Birmingha 
imperfect as I believe it to be, because it is a revision in the interests | ville, and Chattanooga before their eyes, with cotton mills a 
of American labor in its general effect. mills springing up on every hand, still the back-country De; 

The tobacco tax I would be glad to see unchanged. It is a tax upon | as impenetrable as ever to such lessons springing up under his o 
a luxury, and upon an injurious oneat that. The tobacco consumers, But there is hope for our Southern brethren. With th 
as the ashes of their extravagance are turned into revenue to the Gov- | invasion that is now to be seen in Tennessee, Alabama, and 
ernment, are making no complaint, and it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, | change must come over their views. Let me say to my 
that this tax might be permitted to remain. In France and Italy the | Alabama and Georgia who have had so much to say for t 
tol © manufacture constitutes the great feature of their revenue. It | Iowa, the day is at hand when your States shall! stand in th 
is not a burdensome tax, and there has been no pressing demand for | of the column of wage-earners; that in the near future the 
its reduction or leader in industry must be heard, and when the man wh. 

I wish, h ver, to yield my hearty assent to the placing of sugar | Democrat toassail the growing prosperity of the diversified 1 
upon the free-list. The repeal or a heavy reduction of that duty has | ing enterprises of your States will no longer be allowed to 
been imperatively demanded. the old idea of the ante-war times, when it was your great 

The Mills bill, in which rice and sugar were the great industries | produce raw material for the laborers of Europe. 
which were taken under the fatherly care 6f the committee, was tried Those times were well described by Mr. Grady when he 
in the balance by the people and found wanting. The entire country | days when a grave was quarried in the native marble on t 
in which sugar is now produced is not much greater than an ordinary- | and a white Vermont monument reared over the departed f1 
sized county, and no amount of protection can extend the area in which | to commemorate his departed virtues. Over the tomb of th 
the sugar-cane can grow in perfection. The substitution of a bounty | idea in those great States a monument in Tennessee marble 
for the duty will stimulate the sorghum and beet growers of Kansas, | erected with the hand of Hope inscribed, pointing to the gr 
Nebraska, Iowa, and other States in the great West to build up an in- | when protection to American industries shall be as dear in Ge 
dustry that will provide the tables of all with this article, not of lux- | now is in the great industrial centers of the North. 
ury, but of necessity Mr. Chairman, I have the honor to represent a district 1 

Abont $1 a head is paid for this tax by every man, woman, and child | culture, manufactures, and mining go hand in hand. The p 
in America, and there is no item which can be reduced and the effect | of each of these industries is for the best interests ofall. I{ 
reach so equally and generally all classes of people, both rich and poor. | prospers, so much the better for the farmer. If the manu 

The advance in duties under the bill upon many items does not meet | flourishes, the farmer finds his home market the best of all. 
my assent, but all tariff bills must be in the nature of a compromise. | who endeavors to raise the hand of one of these industries ag 
In the conflicting opinions which exist, the bill must either not pass | other strikes at the common prosperity of all. 
at all or must be a compromise measure. Our farmers have largely learned the necessity of diversify 

The prophecy of the gentleman from Alabama that the bill will be | interests. They no longer plant their fields in corn alone, but t! 
amended and improved when it reaches the Senate is probably entitled | grass of Southern Iowa invites to its succulent pasturage herds 
to more consideration than the predictions that have come so plenteously | that would be the envy of Kentucky herself. 
from the other side of this House during the present session. It is as And what is good for the individual farmer, a diversity of p: 
superior to the so-called Mills bill as an angel of light is superior to an | is in like manner for the good of this country as a whole. 
imp of darkness. Itis not drawn in the interests of Canada or England. Mr. Chairman, I trust that the inequalities in this bill will | 
The agricultural products of the great Northwest are favored as against | edied before it finally becomes a law. But every tariff bill n 
our good neighbors in the Dominion of Canada, and the heresy that what | the result of mutual compromise and concession. One industry 
the farmer produces is raw material is not recognized. | help another, and a bill which is founded upon principles of p: 

Mr. Chairman, in the constant struggle in this committee to strike | brings the greatest good to the nation as a whole. 
out the last word two expressions have constantly been ringing upon 
the silvery tongues of the orators upon the other side of the House. area 
Ordinarily Kansas has but seven Representatives, but during the pres- The Tariff. 
ent session she has been represented by almost the entire Democratic : 
contingent from the South. 

Districts where a yield of 20 bushels of corn to the acre is looked SPEECH 
upon as a dispensation of Providence have been represented by gentle- or 
men who have led us to think that the coat-of-arms of Kansas ought + 1 ' oT 
to be changed from a farmer plowing in the field to that of a farmer H O N ° E L l J A H A ° M QO R S E 9 
burning his corn, And some of our friends from the South, who live OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
in districts where they gather their corn in haversacks, have constantly ¢ 
held up the Kansas farmer as the object of pity to their admiring con- In THE HovUSsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
eee. ea . Saturday, Moy 17, 1890 

The Kansas mortgage is another one of our friends’ favorite subjects " ' ° ’ 
of discussion. Let me say to you that when the great Northwest turns On the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on in 
her undivided attention to growing any particular article of farm prod- Mr. MORSE said: 
ucts she hasitin her power to produce it in such quantities as to break Mr. CHAIRMAN: Under the permission of the House to print and 
the back-bone of any market. | answer to the circular offered by the gentleman from Kentuck 

Our Democratic friends seem to find delight in the misfortunes of | CanuTH], I desire to extend my remarks with the following circu 
their countrymen. The Kansas grasshopper was their pet ally. Let | from one of the great labor organizations of the country: 
misfortune come when it will and where it will, let hard times come Orrice or THE GRayiTr Cutters’ NatioxaL Unton 
from any cause whatever, and you may expect to see them proudly oF THE UNITED STATES OF AMER: 


rising in their places and giving its details with a relish that shows that ces Siete aetna twink he BP nas ee , 
: a athe pe aa a tae ent : Sir: Understanding that an effor ing made in nte of in 
they hope for political capital to arise from individual bankruptcy . and foreign manufacturers to have the tariff on granite reduced, I am instruct 
Che farmer understands where his interest lies and knows full well to protest against any reduction whatever being made in the tariff on ¢ 
that relief can not come through the destruction of his home market. Sa a pre = to ask orn “ae ene ‘ 
y . : : ; . ‘ c 2¢ tariff on the same incre 0 6) per cent. ne State you represent 
Is it for the interest of the farme r that the iron maker, the glass terested in the prosperity and development of the granite industry, and (! 
blower, the weaver, the manufacturer generally, should tarn aside | fore we ask you to assist us against the unfuir competition of foreign ma 
from their present avocations, and whilst the farmer sells his goods to _. nn oe aos ~~“ into this Sento fom pees 
on : ai : - a . ban can manufactured here. nere are probably millions of dolla 
the European have these industrial laborers enter upon the production | vested in the granite trade in this State alone, and to hand this trade 
of more corn and hogs? foreign manufacturers, who have nointerest in the development of the « 
Our Democratic friends were surprised at the verdict ot the intelli- | is not a and we hope er a ite _ as it lies 
, : se Sa : : . i». | power, aid us again 10s@ mercenaries in the granite business who 
gent farmers of this country in 1888. But those men knew that six few dollars they can make as importers, are endeavoring to destroy ou 
sevenths of the farmers’ products are consumed in America, and only | in thiscountry. Our manufacturers are also handicapped in this matter 
one-seventh abroad. freight ratesthey are compelled to pay, as the freight rate from Liverp 
7 ‘some Wiest aa : P . wien¢ | land, to New York is 75 percent. less than from Barre, Vt..to New York 
As long as farmers have the good judgment to prefe r the home market you will readily perceive is a great advantage to foreign manufacturer: 


to the foreign one, so long will the farmers of this country favor pro- | our own. 
tection. The foreign manufacturer can undersell our own 30 per cent. at the | 


. ' ' . . : : bs tari(?, and therefore we ask for an increase to W per cent., which we « 
If the demand could be sufficiently increased so that the home market | only fair and just to preserve to American citizens the freedom we enjoy, 


would consume stil! more of the product, so much the better for the | much as enterprising men who engage in business must necessarily have 4 
farmer. Why should America give up to foreigners the home markets | tain profit to insure themselves against risks, and, if in unfair competition with 
of this country ? low-paid countries that profit is wiped out, then the workman must suffer "9 
. reduced wages in order to meet that competition, and in all low-paid cou 3 

The South before the war was a free-trade country, and the force of | the workmen are practically serfs, devoid of ambition, as you are well aware. 
habit is strong among them. With the examples of what a protective | I our trade there are a class of wreckers whose only stock in trade cons's's 0! 
tariff is doing for East Tennessee, for Northern Alabama, and North- | an office-room, or desk-room in somebody else's office, in some office bul’ if 





in a city, a few designs, and a great deal of cheek. They have their s0-ca . 


j 
western Georgia we find the free-trade doctrines still preached by their | agents scouring the country, competing at every point with bona fide ma 
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facturers who have hundreds of thousands of dollars invested in quarries and 
wo which require a great amount of machinery, thus giving emp| t 
a rades besidesourown, Yetthese manufacturers who have thu 
; ; spital are undersold by people whose whole outfit would not fetch a hun 
‘eed dollars if sold at auction. Believing, therefore, in the old maxim that 
hg harity begins at home,’ we believe that all, whether native-born or adopted 
tigens, who have the prosperity of the country at heart should see to it t! 
ar citizens are not impoverished by the unfair competition of these porte 
po hold that one manufacturer doing a legitimate business is w« I } 
th intry than fifty importers with their sheets of electroty ped 1 
ns. And so,in the interests of our trade generally, many of w! 
onstituents, we ask you to assist us in raising the tariff so as to pri 
fair wages to our workmen, fair profits to our employers, and happy 
Yours, respe< tfully, 
JOSIAH B. DYER 
It is proper to add that I hold a petition from one single city in my 
strict bearing the signatures of 691 members of the above great or- 
ganization, praying for an advance of the duty on granite; and it 


proper to add further that since this bill was reported, increasing th 
duty, with the prospect of relieving this great industry from foreign 
competition, these men have demanded and secured from the manu 
facturers an advance in wages of 5 to 10 per cent. 

lesire also to submit the following communication, showing th 
{merican and foreign monuments, and showing the necessity of 
nereased duty as called for by this bill: 


i 


Quincy, April 2, 189 

sn Srm: Ata meeting of the Granite Manufacturers’ Association last even- 

, portion of your letter to Mr. Shaw, referring to letter received from deaiers 
stating that the resolutions sent you some time since asking an advance in d 
reign-dressed granites, was read, and the inclosed prepared and signed, 
ee, by forty-ninefirms. There being aboutsixty-five firms enga 
in the business here, this certainly represents the majority in numbers, ar 
very large majority in amount of business. And of the balance we could hay 
secured the names of all but four or five, who are interested in selling foreign | 
tes, if we could have seen them. So that you will see that, as I wrote you 
e, the resolutions before sent you practically represent the whole granite | 


I 
i 









try here, in the published edition on revision of the tariff which you were 
kind enough to send me. 
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I desire also to { fol 1 sta rent ff g 
manufacturers of Quincy tor e certain misstatements of a lew im 
porters whos niy in sion tb 
mal! luiactur 
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| T CY 7 ) 7  , ‘ aT rr’ . 
[notice letters on the subjects protesting against the increase asked | H QO N ‘ J ( mo» BK | | | H. \\ A ‘| | | | IN ( I i () N , 
four firms are all large importers of foreign granites, and while they deal cos 
American granites the fact that they can supply the general demand for m<« KF tT SE 
mental work with foreign granites when the native granitesare not demanded, : Ho 
ata much greater profit to themselves, unquestionably influences their action IN THE HOUSE O ull rATLY 
in this respect. That you may be able to make comparison of the cost of both s 
granites, | inelose you designs of a few ordinary monuments and give prices londar », 1890 
on same. | 3 . , 
: os . . } ihe House being in Committee of the Whole and ha ind “ ? 
No. 318 is 3 feet Linch square, base 7 feet 6 inches high; is all polished, | the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the : and equaliz on 
composed of 5 pieces; price of same in Scotch granite, duty paid, de- s pire tS ae ; 
livered in New York.......... Sabian laiiaibeedeteaiactae . $214.00 | Mr. WASHINGTON said: 
: terial ld ‘ ‘3 Mr. CHAIRMAN: In explanation of this amendment, which, owing to 
ney gre : y Ost...... 00 . : . ‘ ; . 
aS een a ee = On | the very limited time allowed to complete the bill, I kn in not be 
—_——. | voted on, I will say that it repeals all taxes of every kind on the manu 
df = 10 ‘ 265.00 | facture and sale of his tobacco by the farmer. It places the farmer and 
\ profits, etce., 10 per cen planter back in the same position he occupied before the establishment 


‘ 291.50 | 


We can not afford to do business on this margin, but you can see the differ- 
en even at that. ’ 


No. 26 (4 pieces), 2 feet 2 inches square at bottom, 10 feet 8 inches high, 











all polished; price at New York in Scotch granite, duty paid.. . $137.00 
RTE. .ccicalaiatadeest ctscurtiabhaipeinetincitntenseeenese ienahtenesael 25. 25 
Would cost in Quincy granite, labor............ccssreereresesnceeneners 156. 00 
181, 25 
Te reent és sitlischnbaeionse bitemiasgsinnnanidttnae —— 18.13 | 
199. 38 
No. 25 (6 pieces), 4 feet 2 inches at base, 13 feet high, all polished except 
drapery; price in Scotch granite at New York ... ' oamn 760. 00 
Mabel cccisinesiiiacsie eliinataedbhatentinecepassontrecinemmosiionibamnncsanceqssoede+ss sab venenene ' 121.00 | 
gh 84.00 
ok sis casneconetbbavncesiticnetscenesesesoesesstes 90. 50 
990. 50 
Ne 24 (3 pieces), round, 2 feet 8 inches diameter at base, 8 feet 8 inches 
high, polished where shaded; price in Scotch granite at New York 93. 00 
Material an caccssccens Gncneene dock "33.00 
American NOE ki ccldeccesies bdidaiorenscnine , eomvbinoanel 158. 00 
co, ee RR 19. 00 
210, 00 


, This last is hardly a fair sample, as being round they cut it by machinery 
there, which not having the machinery here we can not do, but the others wou 
be cut and finished under the same conditions except as regards cost of labor, 
or day pay. The case quoted by Jones Bros. is not a fair one, it being one al- 
most entirely out of the question, since little, if any, work of this kind is im- 

rted. The ordinary run of monumental work is composed of stone contain- 
ng from 5 to 20 cubic feet, costing in Barre granite 80 cents per foot; costing 
- Quincy $1 to $1.20 per foot; costing in Quincy $1.14 to $1.62 per foot. So 
ae nave no fear of the raw material. The proportionate cost of labor in 
; ne class of work sent here is from five to six times that of the material, depend- 
og on the design, whereas in the case mentioned by Jones it is about being 
simply a plain block, without polish, of which I doubt there being twenty-five 
pieces received here in a year. 
— notice by last night's paper an increase on granite reported, so do not know 

this will be of service to you, but trust you may be successful in securing the 
passage of the bill. . % 

Yours, respectfully, 
WM. H. MITCHELL, 

H Secretary Granite Manufacturers’ Association. 
on, Evisau A. Morse, M. C. 


* | ataxisaburden. Thetobacco-grower issuffering from ¢ 


of the internal-revenue system. The tax on tobacco is the only tax 
| which is levied on an agricultural crop. The revenue derived from it 
| is no longer needed for the uses of the Government. ti 

| restricts production and hampers trade. As it increases the cost it n 

| essarily decreases the consumption of the article, and therefore cought to 


Its continuance 


= | be entirely abolished. 


| J donot ceem it necessary to indulge in a lengthy discussion of the 
| question as to whether the producer or the consumer pays the tax on 
| tobacco. It matters very little who paysitultimately. Itis a tax and 
hronic low prices 
| and I for one wish to give him relief to the extent of taking all the tax 
off of tobacco instead of only half, as the bill proposes todo. ‘To take 
off half the tax is to reduce the revenue that much, it is true, but th 
retainsall of the costly and vexatious machinery, penalties, fin 
cutions, and officers necessary to collect the tax, nearly every dolla: 


| of which will be expended in the cost of collecti 


“a, prose 


It comes with poor grace from our Republican friends to say that t! 
| tobacco tax is paid by the consumer, and does not come out of the 
| profits of the farmer and laborer. They proclaim the very op t 
| theory regarding the tariff tax. The millions exacted by the ta 
| they say is paid by the European pauper laborers and foreign m 
| facturer as a penalty for bringing their goods int country, and 
not by the thousands of poor | ople who con rr or wear then and 
| pay the increased cost. 
Sir, if the 8 cents per pound tax on tobacco is paid the « 
who smokes it, then the tariff tax of 50 to 250 per cent. on all manu 
factured products is paid by the consumer who fi! ars out tl 
hat or shoes or clothes. On theother hand, if t x is paid 
| the European laborer as a penalty for sending h { 
| tax on tobacco of 8 cents per pound is a grievous and ry pen 
alty paid by the farmer and laborer for making a 3 tobaces 
to the man who smokes or chews it in the United 
Some gentleman on the other side said it ma 
price to the consumer whether the tax was left fi I 
is not true. Every one w! ; posted in these matt r that 
price of manufactured tobacco decreased materia y e tax wa 
reduced in the past from 24 to 12 and then to 8 ind 
During the discussion of this bill I have had : f 


my constitutents interested in the manu 
| about the provisions of the bill and the prol 








ISS 





They all state that ample time should be allowed between the passage 
of the bill and the date the reduction in the tax takes eftect to permit | 
manufacturers to change the sizeand style of plug boxes and packages 
to conform to the expected reduction in price and demands of | 
the trade i 

The tobacco-grower, under the present revenuesystem, bearsa double 
burden of ta He is taxed on his product and then on all his 
al Tobacco is his staple or money crop. It is that 
product of his year’s labor which he must exchange for his boots, shoes, 
clothiag, and gr Out of it he pays his *‘store account’’ and 
his doctor’s bills. You tax him 8 cents per pound on all that part of 
his crop which goes into home consumption as a manufactured article 
and on all of those things for which at the end of the year he pays with 
the proceeds of his labor, you tax him under a protective tariif of 
from 50 to 300 per cent, Between the two schemes of governmental 
spoliation and robbery he has nothing left. 

Sir, I appeal bere and now for relief for the tobacco-grower. No la- 
borer works so long or so hard to produce his product. It requires 
from fourteen to sixteen months to raise and market a crop of tobacco. 


20 a 


1OD 
i 
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ruary or March. The crop is transplanted to the field in May or June 
The tobacco ripens and is put in the barn in August and September. 
It must then be dried, or ‘‘eured,’’ as 
market. 

Che condition of the winter weather will greatly control this process; 
but as a rule thecrop is not finished, sold, and delivered before March, 
and much of it not until June. All of these weary months must the 
poor cropper or tenant or maybe the proprietor himself labor with the 
help of his children and all of his dependents over this crop upon which 
the Government levies atax amounting to more than the average value 
of the lf when it leaves the hand of the farmer. And yet 


1] 
il 


tobac CO 1tsK 


laboring men of this country seem to have no mercy for the tobacco- 
grower of Tennessee, Kentucky, Virginia, and North Carolina. 

Ah! they say, but we have put a tax of $2 per pound on imported 
tobacco to protect you. Sir, thatclass of tobacco does not come in com- 
petition with the tobacco of my district. 
and Cuban wrapper, if cheap, would add to the value of and the demand 
for such of our tobacco as would make good fillers. The greater. part 
of the tobacco from my district has to seek a foreign market, and there 
again it meets with the most exorbitant taxation. 

Chat which goes to England is bought and sold in an open market, 
but it must pay an import duty of between 75 and 80 cents per pound. 
That which goes to Austria, France, Italy, and Spain is sold in a closed 
market controlled by a Government monopoly known as a régie con- 
tractor, who has, as the lowest, not as the highest bidder, been awarded 
a contract to supply the Government with a certain number of hogs- 
heads of tobacco of peculiar types and classes at a fixed price. His profit 
therefore depends upon his ability to buy this tobacco in the American 
market at a less price than that at which he has agreed to deliver it. 

In these days of great combinations and aggregations of capital, one 
syndicate usually takes all four of these régie contracts, hence the com- 


fled; there is but one contractor, therefore but one bidder; his agents 
will not run up the price of tobacco on themselves. All that is neces- 


when prices and offerings suit them. 

This foreign purchaser of our tobacco might be able and doubtless 
would pay us more for itif instead of paying cash with billsof exchange 
he could bring here the productsof the labor of France, Austria, Italy, 
and Spain and exchange them for our tobacco without paying such an 
enormous custom-house or tariff tax as a penalty for doing so. Asmall 
profit on his imports would make him content with a smaller profit on 
his tobacco; hence the higher the price he could afford to and would 
pay the farmer. 


of this McKinley tariff bill, which has been so framed as to almost 
annihilate all foreign trade. 
PROTECTION 

We are told that it has been constructed with reference to protecting 
the farmer above all others. This is the first and only farmers’ tariff 
bill, according to the professions of its authors. 

Let us see what it does for the farmer. At the dictate of a well 
known combination of chemical manufacturers it putsa tax of one-fourth 
ofa cent per pound, or about 30 percent.,on sulphuric acid, which un- 
der existing lawisfree. At thesame time one of the products of which 
the acid is made‘is put off the dutiable on to the free list, still further 
favoring the manufacturer. Sulphuric acid enters largely into the man- 
ufacture of fertilizers used by the farmers, but especially by the to- 
bacco-growers. 

The increase in the cost of fertilizers, if tull advantage should be 
taken of the duty, would be about $2 per ton. About 800,000 tons of fer- 
tilizers were used in 1889; an increased cost of $2 per ton on this would 
rob the farmer of $1.600,000 for the benefit of a combination already 
enjoying arich profit. Sulphuric acid to the extent of about 100,000 


TO THE FARMER 
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| and flour for 1889: 


The seed in Tennessee and Kentucky are put in the plant beds in Feb- | 


it is called, and prepared for the | 


those whose bowels of compunction yearn over the struggles of the poor | 


On thecontrary, the Sumatra | 


petition for that class of tobacco in our home market is practically sti- | 


sary for them to do in order to take the American farmer’s tobacco at | 
their own price is to sit quietly at the several boards and buy only | 


When closely analyzed such things as these show the great injustice | 






tons is also used in refining coal-oil; at a tax of one-fourth of a , 
pound, this would add at least $500,000 tothe cost of the oil w] 
nishes the light in the poor man’s house. 

Fully $2,000,000 will be gathered into the coffers of monoy 












































































trusts by this one increase, without a single dollar of corr 
benefit to the Treasury. Yes; but the bill increases the dut 
from 10 to 15 cents per bushel; on corn-meal, from 10 to 20 
oats, from 10 cents to 15 cents; on wheat, from 20 cents to 2/ 
duty to protect must keep outsomething. What are the 
The following table shows our imports and exports of 





Products Imports 

| Corn bushels 2, 401 
DCRR IOI a ceccescerensrssewecsens coeses toccepve conensheseunnanees de..... n 
eee .do 22,310 
7 eee do.... None 
Vheat. scindubaahwhliavnapevitiianntn uemediants we dO 130, 649 
W heat flour ........... -barrels 1, 1% 


Comment on this showing is entirely unnecessary. 
Wheat flour is to pay an ad valorem duty of 25 per cent 
20 per cent. The imports were 1,156 barrels and export 
barrels. 
The American apple crop must be protected. There has bee 
; on apples, green, ripe, or dried, but the American orchard 
| the protection of 2 cents a pound on dried apples. Last 5 
| ported 942,408 barrels of green apples and 22,102,579 pound 
| apples. We imported not an apple nor a pound of dried app! 

The duty on bacon and hams has been increased from 2 < 
cents per pound. The imports were 272,130 pounds and ths 
100,224,646 pounds. 

On beef, pork, and mutton the present duty is 1 cent per p 
proposed duty is 2 cents. The imports were 215,575 pound 
exports 280,991,121 pounds. 

It is as plain as a pikestaff that the farmers are suffering 
want of protection on their corn, wheat, oats, rye, bacon, b¢ 
| corn-meal, andapples. They are burning theircornin Kans: 
2,401 bushels imported last year spoiled their home market; | 
scattering their corn-meal on the ground because 396 bushels 
meal found its way into the country; they blew themselv 
with dried apples and water because they had no tariff fenc: 
out the foreign apples that had not sought admittance. Th 
gaged their farms because one pound of bacon was imported 
1,500 pounds exported. The McKinley tariff bill will save t! 
| further misery by increasing the protection against agricult 
| ucts that have not and can not come into competition with th: 
| home market, whilst compelling them to pay more for art 
| have to buy. 

What a howling farce the McKinley farmer’s “‘ protection 
| What idiots it assumes farmers to be! 
THE MERCHANTS, 


“- 


1 


| The importers and merchants have been singled out as 
jects of affection and fostering care by the framers of this 
numerable protests have reached me. 

The dealers in china, glassware, and crockery cry out that 
| be ruined or left at the tender mercies of the pottery trust. 

CUTLERY AND HARDWARE. 

The hardware men declare that the proposed rates on pock 

| razors, carving-knives, butcher-knives, scissors, and shears 

| lutely prohibitory and will shut out grades and patterns not ma 
| which can not be made here for years and which are largely pu 
by laborers. I shall print with my remarks a statement sho 
present and the proposed duty and some facts given by those i 
who protest against the proposed increase. 

CUTLERY. 

The following rates of duty are proposed by the Committee « 
Means, namely: 

Pocket cutlery.—Present duty, 530 per cent. ad valorem. Proposed d 
ing not more than 50 cents per dozen, 12 cents per dozen and 50 nx 
valorem; costing from 50 cents per dozen to $1.50 per dozen, 50 cents 
and 50 per cent. ad valorem; costing from $1.50 per dozen to $3 pe: 
per dozen and 50 per cent. ad valorem; costing from $3 per dozen 
per dozen and 50 per cent. ad valorem. 

Razors.—Present duty, 50 per cent. ad valorem. Proposed duty: « 
than $3 per dozen, 50 cents per dozen and 30 per cent. ad valorem; « 
to $4 per dozen, $1.25 per dozen and 30 per cent. ad valorem; costing >! 
per dozen, $1.75 per dozen and 30 per cent. ad valorem. We think 
clerical error and thatthe intention is to make the ad valorem duty 5 
instead of 30 per cent. 

Carving and cooks’ knives.—Present duty, 3 per cent. ad valorem. % 
duty: costing $4 and less per dozen pieces, $1 per dozen and 30 per « 
| lorem; costing from #4 to $8 per dozen pieces, $2 per dozen and 30 p« 
| valorem ; costing $8 to $12 per dozen pieces, $3 per dozen and 30 per «* 
| lorem; costing from $12 and up per dozen pieces, $ per dozen and 

ad valorem. 

Table cutlery and butcher knives.—Present duty, 35 per cent. ad valor 
posed duty: costing $1 and under per dozen pieces, 10 cents per dozen a! 
cent.ad valorem; costing $1 to $2 per dozen pieces, 35 cents per dozen : 
cent.ad valorem; costing $2 to $3 per dozen pieces, 40 cents per dozen : 
cent. ad valorem ; costing $3 to $8 per dozen pieces, $1 per dozen and 50 
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i rem; costing $8 up per dozen pieces, #2 per dozen and 30 per cent. ad va- 
a rem; ! 

“ 5 , 
*<eissorsand shears,— Present duty, 35 per cent.ad valorem. Proposed duty: 45 
er cent. ad valorem. fi 

i The average ratesof duty as proposed in the new bill, reckoning for like quan- 
tities of each grade, are as follows, namely: Pocket cutlery 100 per cent. ad 


valorem; razors, 75 per cent. ad valorem ; carvingand cooks’ knives, 70 per cent 

ad valorem: table cutlery, 50 per cent. ad valorem; butcher knives, Sper cent 

_dvalorem; scissors and shears, 45 per cent. ad valorem. 

" Ifthe proper proportions of different-priced goods are cs 
tes will considerably exceed those above named. 

The heaviest duty is on the lower-priced goods, the highest rate being, on 
oket-knives, 132 per cent.; on razors, 100 per cent.; on carvers, 99 per cent 

on table cutlery, 70 per cent.; on butcher knives, 65 per cent. 

The above enormous increases of rates have been obtained by the g 

representations and false statements of interested parties. 
Take pocket cutlery.—It was stated by a committee of manufacturers that the 
difference between the cost of the imported articie and the domestic cost of pro- 
duction was 250 per cent. in favor of the imported lower priced knives, and that 
difference averaged 200 per cent. on the whole line. 

The Committeeon Waysand Means were shown —taking acomparative tabl 
eubmitted by the domestic manufacturers—that the real difference was only 50 
ver cent, (the present duty), and this result was demonstrated by affidavits of 
‘cell known jobbers and importers and can not be successfully challenged 

It is a well known fact that the bulk of the pocket cutlery imported is ex- 
clusively such as is not made in this country and which this country is not 
prepared to make. It must be remembered that the manufacture of pocket cut- 
ery in this country is only confined to limited branches and patterns. So far 
as it has gone, the result has been more than successful in controlling the mar- 
ketagainst foreign goods, But there are thousands of patterns and grades—an 
outeome of two hundred to three hundred years’ experience—that no attempt 
has yet been made to manufacture in this country, and it is now proposed to 
put on those patterns and grades a prohibitory duty to enable the domestic 
manufacturers to compe! purchasers to accept their limited patterns and at their 
prices. It is perfectly clear from the past success of the domestic manufactur- 

rs under the present tariff of 50 per cent. that it is only a question of time and 
increased intelligence when they will control the trade in these goods, and it is 
a question whether the country nosenees under governmenta!) compulsion to 
contribute to them 50 per cent. additional bounty in the interim. 

Razors.—The duty of 100 per cent. on razors is put on at the instance of sub- 
stantially one manufacturer, and the cheaper razors used by the poorer classes 

cost under this duty double what they now cost. 

Carving and cooks’ knives.—A few of these goods are imported because they are 
better quality than are made in this country, and by putting up the rates it is 
proposed to compel the people to take inferior goods at much higher prices. 
Table cutlery.—It is a well known fact that nineteen-twentieths of all the table 
itlery marketed in this country for the past twenty years has been made her« 
the only known reason for the advance in duty is to enable the table-cut- 
ery combination to still further advance their prices. ‘The Committee on Ways 
and Means were shown by evidence that can not be disproved that the differ- 
ence between the domestic cost of production and the cost of the foreign article 
under the present duty of 35 per cent. ad valorem is 77 per cent. in favor of the 
domestic, and they were not only shown this, but a statement of results for 1889 
from one of the members of the combination was submitted showing earnings 
of about 21 per cent. on the capital employed. 

Ifthe Committee on Ways and Means had put table cutlery on the free-! 
nothingcould have been imported except afew high-priced goods like Rodgers’s 
which sell on their reputation. This action on table cutlery shows the foolish- 
ness of this whole business. 

Butcher-knives.—It is well known that very few of these goods are imported 
except well known brands that sell on their quality and reputation. These 
brands will continue to be sold undera higher duty,the extra cost coming out 
of the pockets of the butchers throughout the country. Does not this seem 
nonsense, when it is considered the Government does not need additional! rey 
enue? 
urely all this is protection run mad. No consideration whatever is given 

) the people who buy these goods. Everything isin the interest ofthe manu- 
faciurers, and unless we personally protest and persuade others to do the same, 
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our interests and the consumers’ interests will not be considered or thought of 
New York, May 10, 1890 


Dear Sin: We desire to make our final appeal 
of duties on cutlery and guns, 

You stated to the delegation of Western wholesale jobbers of hardware, who 
appeared before the majority members of your committee on Thursday, May 8 
that the matter seemed to hinge on a question of veracity. This, Major McKrn- 
LEY, is the exact issue, dnd has hoon trem the very first. The president of this 
association said to you, when before the majority members of your committec 
the latter part of April, that if the statements on the other side were the truth, 
or anywhere near approaching the truth, he would not, for one, come before 
your committee or trespass on one moment of your valuable time, because 
from a protectionist standpoint, we would have no case, but because of the gross 


n opposition to any increase 
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Importations i 5 
Less razors, W é 
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{ in pro x 
Amount accounted for by Ameri s4 
rhe figures in above statement are not « 3, W 
mated increase of consumption for thesix years. With thisexception thes 
| ment is entirely made up with Government st 


























facturers’ statements, and there is no cther possibl n to t 
this statement and these figures butthe one thatthe: n dollars \ 
for should be added to the manufacturers’ statement of product for 1887, ma 
ng that amount $1,899,099 instead of $815,000, as stated them We say there 
is no other deduction to be made than the ! tean be s vn tl 
the consumption of these goods for the six ‘ 82 ¢ 887 ned t 
the extent of over $600,000, which issimply 1 
We are informed by the chief jobbers in cutlery in the We ‘ e estima 
of 2) per cent, per annum for natural incre: cons pt s dist 
servative, and that, in their experience ar ‘ s 
| estimate we put down, 
rhird, The manufacturers have tried to create npression ! 
committee that the jobbing hardware trade of the | ted States did t on 
| not antagonize the advances proposed, but that these proposed advances me 
with theirapproval. Your committee are aware that there not word o 
| truth in this statement, that there has been only one house in the trade who 
| has indorsed the advance, and that house is violently opposed to tl rdvance 
proposed on guns, and only indorses the advance on ery be se they are 
stockholders in a cutlery manufactory. 
here has been over 2,000 protests against } rom as many hard 
ware houses sent to your committee and to individual members of Congress 
and the delegation of representative wholesale jobbers o appeared before 
the majority members of your committee on May 8 ¢ isizes the opposition 
to any increase by the jobbing trade of the country 
Fourth, The table-cutlery manufact ave wisely refrained from putting 
themselves on record as to figures. ‘I es with making the 


misrepresentations of the other side we have appeared before the honorable | 


gentlemen of your committee several times and endeavored to convince you 


that there is no reason or necessity whatever for any increase of duties on these | 


goods, 


May we be permitted to very briefly compare statements? First: The Ameri- 
can manufacturers of cutlery submitted a table of relative costs of cutlery in 
the three different markets of Germany, England, and the United States, by 
which they attempted to show that the difference between the foreign cost and 
the American cost averaged 200 per cent. in favor of the foreign (see pages, 
Tariff Hearings,66 and 71), It must have occurred to your committee that with 
such a difference of cost against them, how it has been possible for them to do 
any business whatever under a 50 per cent. tariff, and yet, on page 72, they give 
you as the capital invested in this business, $2,720,000. 

Our reply to the above statement is found in Tables A and B, on pages 81 and 
‘2, which tables are supported by unquestionable affidavits, and which tables 
show conclusively that the real difference of cost between the foreign artic! 
—— domestic is as near as possible 50 per cent., the present duty, and that 
thes ae that come here from abroad are those that are sold on their reputa- 
: n and those that are taken on account of the varicty of the pattern, an out- 

‘ome of a great many years’ experience. 

Second, The American manufacturers inform you that from 1882 to 1887 their 
product has decreased from $1,320,000 in 1882 to $815,000 in 1887, showing a 
of product in six years of $505,000. 

What are the facts? Let the following exhibit answer 


es 


Pocket-knives. 


1882. fmerican product, as per their table, page 72........ 
mports, as per Government statistics............. 
Add duty, 50 per cent steel 


a! 


” 
» 


* eteeeeeres wo 
..$1, 238, 198 
619, 099 





Dis ati 


J 


Total for 1882 a 


| $100.000. 





most extraordinary assertion that ur 
duty they must quit the business or be driv see pages 77 and 
78 Ve have shown that out of a carefully estimated consumption of about 
$3,000,000 there is only $200,000 imported, and that this has been the condition 
for nearly twenty years past; that outside this $200,000, if table cutlery wag 
placed on the free-list, none could be imported, and that the w le aim and en- 
deavor is to shut out the $200,000 of table cutlery butcher knives that are 
now being imported. The reason that even thes 


ess the 


lvance in 





1 out of busine 








s come in is because they 

se!l on their reputation, as has been show: See t y page 1128.) 
It is therefore perfectly clear that under the present tariff the imported goods 
are gradually losing ground; thatin six ye , from 1882 to 1887, inclusive, the 






American pocket-cutlery manufacturers h it only not lost $500,000, as they 
claim, but have in reality increased their product $579,000 in those six years, 
while the importation of this article has decreased during this period nearly 
It 1s also true that the importation of fire-arms has decreased from 


1882 to 1889 $282,757, and thatthe proposed duty would simply affect the cheaper 





grades of guns, and make the prices so high that the class of people who are 

| compelled to buy these grades of guns can not pay the price and must do with- 
out them. 

It is estimated by competent people that 1estic manufacturers turn out 


ainat 
gainst 


8 intl 





over $2,500,000 as their product f 
and it is known that the manu 
and that 


yr the y 
facture of g 


a imports 


in 1889 of $1,159,157, 
yuntry is on the increase, 
ir manufacture have a satisfactory 
business, and no competition onthe gunsthey make except between themselves, 

ialso that only a few of the manufacturers of guns have asked for an ad« 
ce of duty, and these few have not been able to submit any arguments for 
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the bulk of the people engaged in the 











vat 


| an advance that they are willing to let go into print. 





We therefore much hope that your committee will soa i your bill as te 
» cutlery and guns as under the present lav 
Very respectfully yours 4. H. SAXTON, 
t Hardware Associatic 
He WILLIAM McKInN_ey, Jr. 
Cha un Ce mille i Wa Me Wa D. ¢ 
M andum.—The analysis of cutlery paying 2] ent. duty can be found 
on page 1228 Tariff Hearings, and is asf 
Butcher-knives and stecls ; : , $75,000 
Table cutlery and carvers, € 125, 000 
Scissors. farriers’ knives. et 357, 000 
attitiam 
557, 000 
3 the ay ¢ 3 ast seve 


ss 
Should the bill become a law it will increase the duty from 80 to 100 
per cent, ad valorem on common double-barrel breech-loading guns, 
\ gun which can now be bought at from $8 to $25 will then cost from 
$15 to $40. This will have to be paid by the one who purchases from 
the retail dealer. What will be the result? Not halfas many of this 
class of guns will be sold. Many people can pay $12 fora gun who can 
not and will not pay $25. Tor whose benefitis this duty imposed ? 

It is for a few manufacturers who have already grown rich and pros- 
perous under a tariff of 55 per cent Chey now wish to tax cheap guns 


> 
or 








out of the country, so that all musteither buy their protected home- 
made guns which cost from $35 $100 o0rgo without. Whatcrime hag 
the farmer’s boy or the laboring man of the country committed or 





how has he so offended the Republican party thatthe Ways and Means 


Committee should say he shall no longs ive the privilege or the op- 
portunity to buy a cheap gun with which to shoot the squirrels that 
| are eating his corn 01 L the LTT t that are destroying bis chick- 
ens or his pigs 
ATI 


Numerous 


prot is | come again ic | p 
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tariff from 1 to 2} cents per pound on tin-plate. Sir, tin-plate is not 
now made in the United States. This “infant industry”’ which the 
bill would protect has not even been begotten as yet. Accepting as 
true (which I deny) the Republican theory that a high tariff cheapens 
goods by stimulating the home competition, there is no man so silly 
as to publicly maintain that an increase in the duty of 1} cents per 
pound will cheapen the price of tin-plate, when there is none and can 
hot be any made here for several years to come. 

Factories must be built, machinery procured, and men employed to 
do the work. Meanwhile every pound of tin used in making the cook- 
ing- vessels, milk-cans, and tin dippers, found in every humble home; 
every square foot of tin roofing laid to shelter the family hearthstone 
from the rains and snows of heaven; every can which contains meat, 
fruit, vegetables,or oysters is to be enhanced in price to the enormous 
extent of 125 per cent. increase over the duty which has existed since 
1883. rs 

It is said the increase is so slight no one will feelit. Sir, in each in- 
dividual case and on each particular item in detail all through this 
bill the increase is comparatively slight I grant. But it is the multi- 
tude of increases and the aggregate whole which make a burden greater 
than we can bear, which causes me to protest. If one ant should sting 
you it woald amount to little. If a thousand ants should swarm on a 
man’s body they could quickly sting him toa painful death. This pro- 
tective-tariff system in the end amounts to a million pismires stinging 
and worrying the life out of the tax-ridden laborers and farmers. 

To show how much the proposed increase in the tariff will be on a 
box of tin I will read a table which I have prepared. 


Duties on tin-plate. 





: 
| Proposed 
Description Present | duty by 
. duty. | McKinley 
! bill. 
| ; 
IC, 14 by 20 ; eccessnccccennemecaces » per box $1. 08 | $2. 43 
IX, 14 by 20 .. evveeheinartieniumamees : do. 1.36 | 3.06 
IXX. 14 by 20 1.57 | 3.54 
IXXX, 4 by 20 1.78 | 4.01 
Eek A iemecen 2.00 | 4.50 
IC, 20 by 28 .. 2.16 | 4.86 
TX, 20 by 28. 2.72 | 6.12 
IXX, 20 by 28 3.14 7.08 
IXXX, 20 by 2 3.56 | 8.02 
IXXXX 4.00 | 9.00 
ROOFING PLATES. i i 
IC, 14 by 20 anesies , . per box 1.08 2.43 
i nvienndinatetreneedbniimeatn 7 soeienevall rend 2.16 4. 86 


An increase of over 125 per cent. in amount of duty to be paid. 


Now tura to the small items, those little things which the broad- 
minded statesmen on the other side think are too insignificant to be 
taken into account. 

The tariff raises the wholesale price of stamped ware about 23 per 
cent. and of pieced ware about 10 per cent. 

The foliowing list of ordinary household and dairy utensils will show 
to what extent the present tariff on tinned plate increases the retail 
price of each article, what it could be sold for without any tariff, and 
to what further extent the Senate tariff bill would increase the retail 
price. The list comprises both stamped and pieced ware, and in each 
case the plainest and most inexpensive article is taken, so that it fairly 
represents the kind of tinware which the ordinary purchaser would 
buy. 


The poor man’s ltinware. 


| Retail 








; i secninsill | Retail | Present 
| Retail | oftmareninalt price, if | price, if| tariff 
Article price wee Ge 1 there | Senate | raises 
= sas ’ | wereno | billwere! prices. 
“ | duty. | law. 
— | ; j y ; 
j } Per cent, 
4-quart coffee-pot . sonal $0. 20 $0. 02 $0.18 $0. 22 il 
d-quartsaucepan .........--..0.4) .16 02 | -14} -18 | 11 
4-quart oil-can.... i 20} .02 -18 | 22 | 9 
Pint drinking-cup...............1 "05 | Ol 04 “06 | ul 
12-<quart dish-pan ..............- 20 “02 | “18 | ‘22 | 12 
12-quart disb-kettle ....0.-| “20 | “02 | 18 | 21 | i3 
6-quart milk-kettle .............. 0} .02 | .23 82 | 6 
}1-inch COMMA CE... ncenenenre “15 | -O1 | 14 16 | 10 
quart tea-Keettle ......cccecsvees BI 01 | 24 . 26 | 5 
S-inch wash-boller .......0...... ! 80 | 06 | 74 | 86 | s 
Bread-pan sasveessaetsessereweneneens | 10 | 01 | -09 | il | l4 
S-pound lard-can...... ssevseaneal 10 O81 | -09 | ll} 12 
4-quart deiry-pan .............0000] 08 | .02 .06 | .10) 23 
10-quart dairy-pan .............«! .15} .o 12} 18} 22 
4-quart dairy-pail ..... movsesonnl 08 | 02 . 06 | .10 23 
Washbasin ............0.----oc} 06 | OL 05 07 | 23 
§-Inch pie-plate............. eed .6 | OL 04 . 06 | 25 
10-inch milk-strainer .... 20 | 03 -17 3 15 
4-quart dinner-kettie..... 25 08 22 | 2B 12 
Total : 3.58 . 38 | 8.20 | 3.96 | 











This is an interesting table. Let us compile from it an ordina; 


ey, le 

kitchen outfit for a workingman’s family, in order that we may see to pee 
what extent the tariff increases the cost of some of his necessary house. worst 
hold articles. Bat t 
His good wife will not be satisfied with less than a cheap coffee. po} be im 

a couple of sauce-pans (which she would use in cooking vegetables | a) on 
oil-can for the kerosene, one tin cup, a dish-pan, one colander, a te. Ys 
kettle, a wash-boiler, four bread-pans, a lard-pail (which could be us. have 
for a butter-kettle), one wash-basin, four pie-plates, and a dinner-ket;), os 
for her husband. These modest purchases she could make at a ret, thot 
store for $3.18. If there were no tariff on tinned plate she could }, will 
them for $2.86—a saving of 32 cents, a sum which a man living on . 
dollar a day would be glad to save. If the Senate bill became |,, Gre 
what she now can buy for $3.18 would cost her $3.50. - 
Who asks this increase? Isit the laboring man? No, sir. It is ti, fail 
sheet-iron and sheet-steel barons of Pennsylvania, those who ma\ ven 
corrugated iron for roofing and siding, with whose product the importe; o 
tin now comes into competition. No estimate of the increased cost ¢, as 
consumers by this proposed tariff on tin will be complete which 4 
not incladeall the advance that will take place in every kind and 4 
quality of sheet-iron, sheet-steel, and galvanized iron. Sir, I wil! prin in 
in my remarks a letter received from one of my constituents on (| s 
subject. It is fal) to overflowing with facts and arguments. [| s 
not take time to read it: \ 
t 

Ee, Texs., May ‘ 


To Hon. Joseru E. Wasurxctox, Washington, D. C.: 


f 
The anpenienee, workingmen and manufacturers of tinware, cans, and cop ‘ 
sumers of roofing tin,employing large numbers of hands and having in\ este.) , ti 
large capital in the business, respectfully protest against any increase of {)); ‘ 
present duty on tin-plates and urge some reduction in that daty to comp!y wit) 
the universal demand that all raw material should be taxed as lightly as pos 
sible. 
Your attention is briefly called to the following facts: The large increas: ' 
the consumption of tin-plate in the United States has been caused solely by its | 
absolute cheapness bringing it into universaluse. It is in no sense whatever an 
article of luxury. Its lightness and wonderful durability have made it the. 
material foraroof. It furnishes our kitchens. T'wo-thirds of the importations 
are made up into cans for our products, and these indispensable adjuncts to our 
daily life have been placed within the reach of the humblest purchaser. | gives 
employment to hundreds of thousands of busy hands in all the varied indus 
tries of our country. It is essentially a raw material, which is worked up her 

A reduction of the duty would cheapen it to the consumer. An increase 
the duty would check its consumption, rendering necessary a variety of ev)! 
tutes, revolutionizing the whole trade, and bringing untold disaster upon th 
sands of industries that have been established. 

It is important to bear in mind that the multitudinous uses to which this 4 
cle has been put have been in almost every instance started and developed}; 
our own country. The farmer has probably been the principal one benefited 
as the extension of canning factories all over the country has enabled him | 
find a market for his fruits and garden products which would otherwise « 
rot ornever be raised. The canning business is absolutely dependent on | 
price of tin-plate, and it is this low price, which has existed for the last ten 
years, that has caused the enormous increase in the canned-goods tradc. 

Our imports and increase of tin-plates is shown in the following figure 








Boxes. | B 

477,714 | 1887 ; a ae 

546, 493 | 1888......... ; 
3, 603, 764 





Some years ago canned goods were more or less delicacies. Now they a 
poor man’s food, being cheaper in the cans than the green articlecan genera!!y | 
obteinedfor. Favored as we are above all other countries in our prod ucis, Ux 
only question to be solved was how to hable ones, which othe 
wise would be lost to the consumerand be unmarketable tothe farmer, ani! t!i's 
bas been solved by c tin-plate. Another wonderful growth, consequent 
=. the cheapness of this article, has been in the line of cans and packages 
all kinds, for other than for fruits and vegetables, and ifthe duty is increase: 
many articles stand prepared to entirely take the place of tin-plates aiid | 
“Seas ian el oe ee coo of ti Wood tet 

Glass jars wi e n-cans, » Paper, pasteboard, she 
iron, sheet-zinc, etc., will be used for pocagns.t their cost to the co 
sumer. The present light and durable of roofing-tin will be supplente 
by heavy sheets of iron or steel, coated with some metal like zine, tin, or lead 
the high cost of which will enable other articles to be used for a roof, “eteriors 
ing its usefulness and greatly increasing the risk of fire. Tin-plates wi!! «*#: 
to be used for kitchen Shenntin.ane that business, now in the hands of proba 
tens of thousands of small shops throughont the country, will be destroye’, » 
all kitchen utensils will be stamped from iron or steel by large manufactur 
concerns, and tinned afterwards. Tin- isin facta partofevery house! 
some shape or form, solely on account of its cheapness, and moreso by the poo 
and working class, than by those who are more well-to-do, and a further ‘«: 
it, therefore, becomes a direct tax on every individual, as he will either be © 
to use it in some shape or form or will pay the higher cost of lissubstitu'c. 
increase the duty, therefore, means that every household shall be taxed, ‘ 
industries national to our eountry, oe millions of dollars and emp 
ing hundreds of thousands of hands, becrippled, embarrassed,and pe! 
ru , simply in order that a few fron or steel manufacturers may be p''! 
position to e ment in the manufacture of this commodity. It is only 0°: 
periment, as it isa farther attempt to do what they have signally failed to * 
complish at various times, under more favorable circumstances, and unde! | 
protection of a higher duty than is even proposed by theadvance. Wene 
dwell upon the fact that an American tin-plate trast of some kind will i: 
my ee in addition te the burdens we already suffer of that character 

r. W, O. Cronemeyer,. secretary of the American Tinned-Plate Assoc’ 
appeared before the Subcommittee of Mee and Means on December “" 
arguing on behalf ofthe American Tinned-Plate Association, of Pittsburg", 
for an increase on the duty on tin-plates, and stated that if the tin-plate | 
try could be built up in this country it would su a number of people n«* 


equal to the population of New York City. When we state as a fact that “°°” 
men, Women, and children, ued gogo 4 as many as 50,000, represent the wh 
in ing tin-plates from the finished bars 


number of workpeople engag ma at 
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_ ; 
rdinary Wales. where all tin-plates are manufactured, it will be seen how absurd is Mr. 
¥ see nemeyer’s statement, and as the trade would be entirely changed and revo! u- a 
7 Bee Cron ed by the imposition of the proposed duty, a very small number of work- } ek. | ing} 
house. _ ‘would be required to make what tin-plates might be necessary in America. | — 
But the American laborer would not be benefited in the least. Welshmen would | . 
7 be imported who understand this foreign industry, just as foreign w« 1 | 
pot imported to-day in other industries, and just as Cornish miners were im- |) : 
les), an m4 to work our Lake Superior copper mines. ; es oem 
, & tea. Pv arious attempts have been made to make tin-plates in America, but they | ).°" sae 7 : 
ha n have not failed through ample protection in the tariff. They have failed be- | | ‘ ; : betas - 
> Used yse the Welsb tin-plate trade is a most peculiar one, subject to keen and wide- | Gere (boy 
Kettle spread competition, and always aoa under the excessive power of produc- | 
& retai) tion that has kept down the price toa uniform low level during the last ten years lc r- 
oc with scarcely an exception, and in favorof American consumers. Tin-platesare eed 
on Te made only in Wales. The Welsh have such peculiaraptitude and skill formak- | {°° e" - - 
ig On a ing tin-plates that all oma to establish their manufacture in other parts of |) SSmen : : 
l@ law Great Britain,or in any continental countries, have never succeeded. The pro- | * awers (boys 
duction has always exceeded the demar.d. W ithin a period of fifteen or twenty | 
years almost three-fourths of the makers have failed, and half this number have About five years ago an endeavor was made to ascert how ma . 

C18 the jailed more than once. We desire to call your attention to the following sen- | employed in actual labor on tin and terne-plates in the United States his was 
) mak tence in the circular of this same American rinned-Piate Association, o the exceedingly difficult thing to accomplish, but letters were sent to all partie 
ti signature of its secretary, Mr. W. ¢ -€ ronemeyer,and under date of September | erested, from names registered in all of the commercial book aed 

ported o 1889, This sentence is on the third page, officially stated by an officer of this | postal card and asking how many hands they en On the iy 
Cost t sialion : these postal cards it was found that 380,000 men w ployed i r i 
h doe : Or And it is a fact, and we can prove it by figures, that they [tin-plates] can | States dae eon . were notf and the it eesti ( te, and 
© ata made here [in Pittsburgh] and sold with profit at present selling prices.’ | it was estimated that there were at least 150,000 more working in 1 shops 
oe This isa most remarkable statement, as, at that time, tin-plates were selling | Jt is, therefore, safe to sate thattherea yw over 600.000 men I i 
in Philadelphia, New York, and Baltimore at lower prices than they were ever | States who are employed directly or indirectly in the manipulation of tin-plate 
gold before in the history of the trade. | in its varied forms. These men have all! learned this trade i are earnin 
r The demand for tin-plates has been unprecede ntedly vigoro is and healthy cood wages. It would compel most of them to seek some ¢ ther employme! 3 
occurring conspicuously over periods when other languishing and expiring en- | for which they would be almost incapacitated, if the duty were ad anced 
terprises were frequent in all directions, and we ask that the large investments | Hundreds of thousands of American work n would be throw of 
in the use of this article shal! not be jeopardized by at least any increase in the | ployment for the sake of a few thousand Welshmen, who w« l be broug 
duty. : : | over to make what tin-plate would be required. 
Tin-plate now pays a higher rate of duty than wasimposed uponitunderany | Thx purity and safety of tin-plate shou considered in the interest of every 
prev ous tariff, while in the various changes in the tariff the duty on other ar consumer, No metal is as pure and as safe from every injurious quality as t 
id cor ticles has been redueed. It is the raw material entering into the manufacture | jt is serious to contemplate the substitution of otherarticles whi han in Ase 
ested a of the common necessaries of life. The duty is now so high as to prevent all | duty would encourage 
of the export trade in slam d goods and manufactured ware, the law respecting re- We feel obliged again to refute a further statement in this same circular o 
wit bates being so complicated as not to apply to these, in the interest of the Ameri- | the American Tinned-Plate Association, under date of September 26, 1889. It 
AS pos. can manufacturer. The Government allows a rebate of 9 percent. of the duty | is therein stated that the valuation of the tin-plates con sd in the United 
me on tin-plate used in making cans in which products are actually exported. As | States is $35,000,000, but the official statistics show that for t seal year end 
ane a practical matter the rebate does not affect the packing industry to any great | June 30, 1889, $21,002,209.15 of tin and terne-plates were imported, on which a 
by its extent, though the industry is increasing every year, but, if the duty is furthe rad- | duty of $7,279,459.72 was paid, making the value of tin-plate imported into t! 
an vanced, the Government, by allowing this rebate, discriminates largely against | United States, less the duty, $13,722,749.43, and not $35,000,000, as stated in t 
me its own citizens, in favor of cheap supplies for foreigners. Pittsburgh circular. 
ail We give below a table showing the average price at which I C 14 by 2) | An adequate conception is hardly possible of the extent to which cheap tir 
“elses bright tin for canning purposes could be purchased in the Eastern importing | plate is used for packages and cans, but some idea can be had from the fact that 
vives cities during the following years : the official statistics give the exports of beef, salmon, matches, gunpowder and 
. other explosives, spices, lard, fancy goods, cosmetics, patent noe * ines, fish 
| 1 ¢ ysters, and petroleum, paints and painters’ colors, prepared coffee and cocoa 
Months. 1854 1885. | 1886. | 1887. | 1888, 1889, vegetables, milk and fruits, the value of $72,699,553 for the fiscal year ending 
‘ot | } June 30, 1888, The brief time necessary to pré re this paper for your consid 
t} oo } | } | eration has not allowed us to obtain later statistics, which, of course, would be 
January .....-.0 -| 4.75 $4.44 | $4.43 | $4.24 | 94.75 $4. 213 more favorable. As, therefore, no tin-plate is made in the United States and 
S arti- February .....<--000:socrccceserseesesccoees | 4. 66 4.41; 4.36 | 425 | 4.79 {.20} | has never been made, except as a matter of curiosity; aspig-tin is on the f 
ed by March | 4.66 4.39 4.38 4.2% | 4.74 4.22 | list to encourage the manufacture of tin-plate; as the present duty is an equiy 
fited April 4.774 4.36 4. 432 4.320 | 4. 694 4.28 alent ad valorem one, of 34.66 per cent., more than double what it forme 
im ¢ May 4.784 4.30| 4.38 4.28 | 4.53 4.27} | was; as no class of people have asked for an increase in the duty on tin-plates 
June 4.763 4.29 | 4.333 | 4.29 | 4.46 4.25 | as public opinion favors the reduction in the burdens of taxation upon the pe 
July 4. 86 4.50 4.86 4.37 | 4.51 4.25 | ple, and as an advance in the duty would be a serious blow to millions of do 
S ton Augus 4.85 4.51! 4.30 4 4,50} | 4.58 $,25, | lars invested in industries depending on cheap tin-plate, we respectfully reque 
September | 4.80 4.51| 4.23 | 4.46 | 4.62 4.32 | that noadvance shall be made in the present rate of duty. 
October... 4.69 4.56 | 4.254] 4.40} | 4.47 4.51, } Very respectfully submitted 
November | 4.60 4.52 | 4.19] 4.556 | 4.29) | 4.73 | HOPPES & EDWARDS. 
= December 4.50 4.51) 4.17 | 4.79 | 4.24 1.60 | —_ 2 oe ts ; : 144 
xes | | Mr. Chairman, my time would expire and my strength would be ex 
5, 31 f | hausted did I attempt at one time to voice all the protests which have 
» 734 It will be noticed how uniform the price has been, notwithstanding the official | come to me against the passage of this most unjust measure of purely 


statement of the American Tinned-Plate Association in this same cireular of | ,.) islation i lt n al rv artic! ) 
i 5 aSS iegisis n. aise 2 duties on almos svery articie ¢ 1ome 
Sateen, abi emstha tellowiog eaannne: class leg lation It raise whuady at by a mo be : s icle df I ‘ 
“But if any one would attempt to manufacture now (September 26, 1889) he consumption, whether made of fiber, of wool, of metal, of glass, or 
would share the same fate as those who, tempted by the enormous prices which | wood—every article which covers the body or is used to minister 


y! have at times been charged to the consumers by the importers’ monopoly, built its comforts 

» Line works, and at first made money, but soon found that they could not withstand —s ii 

ee the pressure of the monopolists, who had temporarily, but long enough, re- | , 

Shig uced the price so low that competition meant ruin.” | ‘The following wi sive some idea of the incre 1 duties and cost 
lent In farther refutation of this absurd statement, it may be mentioned as a fact a wen wit S a 7 

ae that the pre of tin-plates has scarcely varied to any appreciable extent over a on linen goods: 

oan peciad The McKinley tariff bill proposes to raise the duty on 1 t roods 


eight or nine years. We believe that Mr. Cronemeyer, representing hb ity 1 { née 
the American ‘Tinned-Plate Association, of Pittsburgh, is the only person that imported from 35 per cent. to 50 per cent. ad valorem and 3 cents per p< 
appeared before the Subcommittee on Ways and Means in the interest of any | additional. This would make the following changes in the cost of such goods 
increase in the duty, and we have yet to learn of any workman, dealer, or con- : 
sumer of the article, who wants it increased. We deem it our duty to call your 
attention to the fact that an attempt to increase the duty on tin-plates would be 
most inconsistent, and we also deem it necessary that you should have all the 
s and information that we can briefly give you, so that you will be enabled 
to vote intelligently and understandingly upon this important matter. In 
a every former tariff bill which has been chactet, tin-plate has occupied a specific 
: and independent place, and has never been taken in conjunction with any other 
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Russia crash... panccceses 
Canvas for ladies’ dress facings or tailors’ trimming 
per yard ..... . ove eevee ‘ v 


8 article, as it is in fact araw material, furnishing, as already pointed out, a basis gta 
Padding for clothiers’ or tailors’ trimm 3...per yard 


for a very large and widespread industry, which has grown to enormous 
“ . pro- 
rtions, and which depends the entire population of the United States. | p. -mers’ drill 
: © curtail this industry would strike a severe blow to the manufacturing and | };>,.01 duster linens. AAI ae 
: sgricultural industries of our country, and any advance in the duty would open | | owns for dresses... an 
; oor and simply encourage the importation of ware and various articles | inliiedoied table damas oa ‘ 
Pasumetawed by foreign mechanics, to the injury of our own established in- | j:)-.ched table damask... an 
porte The sentiment of the entire country is in favor of such an adjustment Ht ie Semple. en : oy pende 
Sala mts te our established industries that they will be protected, but the it. , : ee ae 
” monopolice me ment is against the imposition of prohibitive duties in favor of | ; .aies’ and children’s = innaidineetein ade : 4 
= iowennal or trusts. We have now the bull of the canned goods trade. An |“ Do ~ , ; ; 150 5 ro 
} countries. whi ay, would cri that trade, which would go tomore favored | yr..0.:¢ linen handkerchic!s ' ‘ 2 71 
an eae ich are at present anxiously wailing to take advantage of such 
pportunity, and, once lost, that trade we should never be able to regain. 


the nateeta 8 Popular impression thata great difference in wages exists between ie ix chained be that li eels nie Te te 





i 1g made in this country, but past 

von andl steele Wales and the co nding amounts paid the workers in | oy ncrience of vho have tried has de strated the impossibility of < ak- 
an address ee our Own country, but Mr. D. Whitehouse. of South Wales, in ing any except t yarsest fabrics, such as crashes, which least show the im- 
sistas delivered November 80, 1886, stated the wages paid by him at his tin perfect ns of nufacture. 

: orks, from which it will be seen that they are good wages, particular! v ? the daties chould he raised as wroposed there would be confusion and los 

when the eae Sp If the duties should be raised as proposed there wou > co and loss 

reduced cost of living in that district is taken into account, and it id | it durine whi he ine 
must be borne in mind that these wages have been advanced since with every | of business for years, until prices could be adjusted, during which the linen 

00 pros: - aed ? | 
Won era < further advances being established {rom time to time as the condi- . : ‘ : 

0 the working people is improved. ! In connection with this, I want to read a protest from a large manu- 





trade would be very unprofitable. 
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facturer of shirts at Nashville. His letter shows how one industry 
| one set of laborers are ruined in the effort to protect another. It 


nna 
s as follows 


NASHVILLE, TEXN., May 14, 1890 
Sin: The * McKinley tariff bill’ proposes to raise the duty on imported 
ods from 3% to XS) per cent. If this bill is passed it will seriously damage 
business. Hope you will do all in your power to defeat the bil! 
8 very truly, 
\, FISH, Manag 


Josernu EF. WASHINGTON, 
Washington, D, ¢ 

ming in close connection with this let me show how the bill pro- 
poses to enhance the cost of the very buttons to be used on these shirts, 
but especially that class of cheaper buttons which are used by the 
A protective tariff bill never fulfills its fanctions so 
thoroughly as when it lays its exactions with a heavy hand on the poor 
in order to give to the rich. 


( ' yy! 
rer peopit 


We are informed 
“ay these merchants- 


that Schedule N, clause 422, of the McKinley bill provides for an increase of 
duty on pear! or shell buttons of 4 cents a line, or from 103 to 358 per cent. aver- 


age increase on the great bulk of pearl buttons used in, and imported into, this 
countey, as shown by the following scale of the four chief grades used by the 
Ass. 

SCALE, 


Quality No. 1. Quality No. 2. Quality No. 3, Quality No. 4, 


Pee PER Pen ma Pat eo Pes 
ring og og of “3 of °8 oF | 98 
E | Be ei ee ei Se = | Be 
268) $& ete | 8%) ee) Bee | ge) Sb 
%s Re $5 Be $5 Bs | es | a 
° © = 5 i LY 
6/98) $8) 98) sR) pk | $4) of 
Ra 7 7 A Ra R | | & 
} 
j $0.58 | $1.30 | $0.30 | $1.02 $0.19 | $0.91 $0.14 | $0.86 
2 65) 1.45] .35) 1.15] .22) 1.02] .16 96 
22 .76 | 1.64 40} 1.28] .28] 1.16] .21 1.09 
GEE shia scalatuiiomeniepteained .87| 1.83 .47| 1.43 .33 | 1.29 2 1.20 
6 1,02 | 2.06 561 1.60! .39] 1.43) .30 1,34 
8 1.20/ 2.32) .68| 1.80) .50; 1.62) .38| 1.50 
) 1.39 | 2.59 s3/ 2.03) .65! 1.75! .45| 165 
| 
i Te ee 
Proposed increase . 108 per cent... 187 per cent..| 273 per cent... 358 per cent. 


j 

rhe scale above shows the proposed increase to be disproportionate, and we, 
the subscribers, respectfully beg to recommend and request that no change 
be made on the present tariff rate. 

It is evidently to the interest of the general public that any industry which 
may require protection by such enormous rates as shown above had better be 
abandoned altogether for the general good and a tariff for revenue only be ap- 

plied, 
, A tariff per lineisa prohibitory and unreasonable tariff, and the poorer classes 
of citizens would suffer most from its enforcement. 

For example, take a twenty-line now costing 16 cents per gross, used by the 
poorer classes, and a button of same size now costing 65 cents per gross, used 
by the wealthier classes; the specific or line duty as proposed would make the 
poor man pay 80 cents per gross more than it now costs him, or 500 per cent., 
whereas the wealthy man pays only the same specificduty of 80 cents per gross, 
or 123 per cent. 

This example alone shows the absurdity of specific duty; but specific duty 
would also place disproportionate profits in the hands of a few domestic button- 
makers, to the disadvantage of the public. We pray, therefore, thatthe tariff by 
line or specific duty be struck from the proposed bill and only an ad valorem 
one be enforced, unless the articles be shaeed upon the free-list. 


Mr. Chairman, as others have gone thoroughly through the woolen 
schedule, I will not consume time by discussing it, but I can not re- 
frain from pointing out the features of the bill which tax the cheap 
covering of the poor man’s floor. The rich who use Brussels and plush 
carpets can afford to pay the duty on them, but it does seem to me 
that the remorseless hand of the tax-gatherer might spare the cover- 
ing of the humble cottage floor. As usual, the largest increase is on 
the cheapest goods. 
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Cents per | 
On oil-cloth and linoleum : sq.yd. | Cents per sq. yd. | Per cent. 
Costing 10 to 25 cents per square yard/ 4 to 10 4to 10 | None. 
Costing 30 cents per square yard ........ 12 4 100 
Costing 37} cents per square yard..... . 15 | 26} 75 
Costing 50 cents per square yard........ 20 | 30 50 
i | 


One hundred per cent. advance on the buyer of 30-cent goods; 50 
per cent. advance on the buyer of 50-cent goods; this, too, in the face 
of the following concessions to manufacturers contained in the bill, 
namely: 





| 





A reduction of 20 per cent. on jute (placed on free-list, sect 
affording cheaper foundations. 

Reduction of 50 per cent. in the duty on ochers (section 56 | 

Reduction of 75 per cent. in the duty on Paris white (sect mS 
which, taken in connection with free cork and free gums, and {)),, 5 
tine, rosin, and lamp-black cheaper here than abroad, makes 0); «;.. " 
teen manufacturers a highly favored and protected class. : 

Under the protection the present duty of 40 per cent. ad 
affords, and without the foregoing concessions, manufacture 
creased, multiplied, and highly prospered. 

One of the largest, wealthiest, and most progressive mak 
statement before the Ways and Means Committee, page 572 
that ‘‘makers were very anxious to form a trust, and on 
formed in a few days with his consent.’’ 

He estimated the quantity the trade (sixteen manufacture: 
in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, Massachusetts, an 
could produce at 22,500,000 square yards. 

Increase the duty as provided in the McKinley bill and ; 
quickly compel consumers to pay the entire advance. 

An advance of but 5 cents per square yard on the estimated » 
000 square yards yields $1,125,000 per annum. 





IMPORTATIONS. 


Treasury statistics for 1889 show a decline of about 20 p 4 
the importations of oil-cloth and linoleum compared with 1882, Thy. 
home market is and has been for several years in the contro! o! 
makers, These are facts that challenge contradiction. 

An equitable change in the duty would be to reduce it to 25 py 
cent. ad valorem on all cloths costing 25 cents per square yard or les 
and let it remain as it is, namely, 40 per cent. ad valorem o1 
costing over 25 cents per square yard. 

As the consumption of these goods increases year by year thie pos 
bilities of the profits to be derived from further protection are giganti 
and to poor consumers appalling. I appeal to your sense of justi 
and all the kindly feelings you have for the humble homes of our !ani, 
the very foundation of our strength, and I submit that the ti: 
come to reduce rather than increase their burdens. 

Jute, now dutiable at 20 per cent., is to be free. (See secti 

Jute carpets are to be keptat 6 cents per square yard. (See section 
362.) This is equal to 100 per cent. on low grades costing in Dundee 
6 cents and largely used by people who can afford no better. On high 
grades, costing 80 cents per square yard, the tax of 6 cents is eval to 
but 7} per cent ad valorem. If not amended, poor consume! 
pay 100 per cent, while others pay but 7} per cent. 

A daty of 30 per cent. ad valorem, to agree with the duty on | 
laps, will amply protect manufacturers, and no higher duty s! 
imposed. 

Cocoa matting and mats now paying 20 per cent. will be 


(or 72 cents per square yard) on mats. (See section 465.) ‘This is an 
increase to 80 per cent. on matting costing 15 cents per squ 
200 per cent. on mats costing 4 cents per square foot. 

The raw material is known as coir yarn and fiber, comes from Judi 
and has been on the free-list since 1883. No higher duty than no 
existing should be enforced. 

From jute it is but an easy step to corks. No corkwood is g: 
this country. Itis on the free-list. The manufactured corks 
for use have been on the dutiable list at 25 per cent. ad valore! 
This has given the home manufacturers the privilege of mak‘ug 
selling more than three-fourths of all the corks consumed in th 
try, and 15 cents per pound duty would give them the absolute: 
nopoly of the trade and absolutely prevent importation, the ¢ 
aim for. 

A duty of 5 cents per pound would be full and more than ! 
and it is by far more than any other country imposes, as can ! 
by the following table: 


In England corks are free. 













Corks pay— 

Tn PEOMNOC.........00000+.-css00se0eees senitesentyaendigiccietnn saab large sizes, per pou 
Be iinigitindecrsss bactiaideabbdiivemnsietenes ... Other sizes, per po 

eI in Fit di cihltiabiilventintniberenatinah boddegincasiell all sizes, per pound 
I ccnciinnimniitasiahenittighidtemeredniniitiiates seigllaceiaies ihawecelO 
i NE GEUPOGIINL op ndnodsendssigepeinnctinantadebp tte bibbtadizeuss ¢secses do 
In Denmark......... woessvesceces do 
In Germany.. - nit viitabsdinecidiedssaieee ..do 
In Austria..... convene jaddiencibniaianiaiailitlapintitibevemecescees do 
In Italy......... +O 
In Russia....... idiacaltids cxee O 
In Belgium ... vendsepesteusebttbousscouene ctessbeonessel per cent. ad valor 

MeKinley Dill .........00...cs00se000 “ seveessvees POF PO 


This duty is unnecessary as a measure of protection. It isa .10'") 
eee on the manufacturer at the expense of every one who "s** 
cork. 

Not content with taxing all the realities and necessities of |:'°. ‘° 
framers of this bill have even gone out to tax the shadows, as w'!! ' 
seen by the protest which I will read, sent to me by nearly ev: y 
tographer in my district. 
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Marcn 31, 1890. 

near Stn: We beg to urge your strong opposition to the clause in the new 
tariff pill whieh increases the duty on photographic albumen paper from its 
~ eaent rate, 15 per cent.,to35 per cent. This increase will take at least $100,000 
as ually from the pockets of photographers through the country and increase 
he «urplus in the Treasury by that amount without benefiting any one, for the 
Dresden albumen paper being far superior in its quality to any other make 
will be used by photographers generally throughout the country notwithstand- 
oe inereased duty, since photographers can not trifle with materials actually 
ed in the manufacture of photographs where chemical reagents are involved, 
put will always require the very best article that can be produced,as the quality 
‘their work depends upon the quality of the materials they employ in produc- 
‘oo it, It would benefit a very large class of persons if the duty were removed 
sitogether, but if this can not be done we certainly can see no reason for in- 
oreasing the duty beyond 15 per cent. If American albumenizers can not pro- 
duce a satisfactory article with that amount of protection they can not do so at 
5 per cent., and experience has shown that the best paper comes from abroad. 
We trust that you will not fail to consider us in this matter and remain 

Respectfully yours, 


Hon. JosepH E. WASHINGTON, 
Representative of Davidson County, State of Tennessee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Mr. Chairman, I have at Jast found one industry which the bill does 
pot protect. There is the same good Republican reason for not pro- 
tecting the laborers in this calling which has dictated every line of the 
bill. 

To foster this industry would be to tax the rich. To tax the rich, 
who are able to furnish boodle in a ‘‘fat-frying’’ campaign, is contrary 
to Kepublican policy and principle. I will read the pathetic appeal, 
which has gone unheeded, of the New York diamond-cutters’ com- 
mittee: 

New York, May 10, 1890, 


Dear Sir: We beg to call your earnest attention to that portion of the Me- 
Kinley tariff bill which affects the diamond-cutting industry of this country. 


When the measure was first presented to the committee the tariff was fixed | 


at 40 per cent.; at the urgent solicitation of the diamond importers it was re- 
duced to the present duty of 10 per cent. 

Under the existing tariff of 10 per cent. only large diamonds can be cut in 
this country to cost a trifle cheaper than they can be imported; while smaller 
diamonds, and those of an inferior grade (comprising nine-tenths of the dia- 
monds sold in this country) can not be cut here, as the difference in cost of 
production between here and Europe of this grade is greater than the duty on 
these goods , 

Through the diamond trust formed in Africa the prices of fine, large, rough 
diamonds have so advanced that there are no purchasers for the same, and as 
the American cutters, under the present protection of 10 per cent. duty, can not 
successfully compete with the European cutters in goods of other grades they 
have been obliged in most instances to close their factories and discharge their 
workmen, 

We therefore beg of you to use your influence to preserve this industry, 
which has been introduced here at the sacrifice of considerable energy and cap- 
ital, from dying outin our country, which certainly will be the case under exist- 
ing circumstances, 

We therefore suggest that a specific duty of not less than $7 per carat be 
placed on cut diamonds imported into this country,‘which would enable the 
American cutter to produce almost any grade of goods, while the inducement 


for smuggling would searcely be greater than at the present tariff of )0 per | 


cent. 

Under the proposed protection the industry of diamond-cutting, which has 
already surpassed European workmanship, would branch out to such magnitude 
as to make thiscountry one of the largest diamond-cutting marts in the world, 
giving employment to thousands. 

selieving that you have every intention of fostering and protecting our home 
industries we beg of you to use your endeavors to assist us in having the pro- 
posed duty of not less than $7 per carat placed on cut diamonds. 
Trusting that you will give this matter your most earnes: and favorable con- 
sideration, 
Respectfully, yours, 
E. L. ANRICH, 
H. LEVY, 
I. ZEEGEN, 
Committee of Diamond Cutter 
Hon, Joszru E, WASHINGTON, 
Washington, D. C. 


Ah, sir, works of art, paintings and statues must come in free. 


Jewelry, precious stones, and cut diamonds, along with champagne, if 


not free, must come in at the lowest rate of duty which it is thought 


tition of the underpaid pauper labor of Europe. 

Sir, this bill can not be considered in full in the time allotted under the 
rules. On that account I have been compelled to group my facts and at 
this time enter the protests which I had intended to make when each 
section was reached te which they properly belonged. 
offer an amendment in each case and call for a vote upon it; that privi- 
sege of course will be denied me. I am compelled to see this bill, a bad, 
wicked bill, the 
legislative body, go through this House by the votes of those whom the 
i gag has silenced and whom the party lash has whipped into line. 

noe powerless to prevent or even to delay this action. 
te aying put on record our earnest protests we will appeal to the coun- 
pe whose business is threatened with destruction, those whose 

€s are to be trebled, will speak out next Novem er. 
oe judgment on this bill free trom caucus dictation, free from 
asaatle reward or the fear of punishment, free from the biandish- 
hold 4, power-promising patronage or the force of a threat to with- 
: and I for one have no fear of the result. When the people 
peak the McKinley bill will be consigned to eternal oblivion. 


XXI——13 





most iniquitous of its kind which ever passed any | 
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| has again offered the amendment twice rejected 
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The Tariff—New England, its People, and its Interests Ignored. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOSEPH H. O’NELL, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 20, 1890. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and h ig under consideration 
the bill (H.R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equali 

Mr. O’NEIL, of Massachusetts, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I want to say in reply to the remarks of the gentle 
man from New Hampshire [Mr. Moore] that I, as a Northern man 
and a Northern Democrat, protest against the passage of this bill. 

I have no doubt that the Committee on Ways and Means in making 
up the bill intended to prepare a measure for the whole country, but 
it happens, unfortunately for the section which I represent in part, 
that the committee overlooked New England. Every time our inter 
ests have been overlooked by this committee, and as one man from that 
section I protest against the action of the committee in shutting out all 
consideration of New England industries. 

The other day my colleague [Mr. ANDREW] presented to this House 
a petition, signed by all the large manufacturers in New England, ask- 
ing tor free coal and free iron; and when it was found that among the 
names appended to the petition were those of two men who did not 
mean to sign it a great sigh of relief came up trom the other side, to 
find that there were two manfacturers in New England who did not 
want free coal orfreeiron. {Laughter and applause on the Democratic 
side. } 

Now, this, of course, is a political bill, and it is evident that the five 
men who framed it looked out for their political friends. But even on 
that ground I protest that they have not looked out for their friends in 
New England. The manufacturers of New England contributed thei 
share of the ‘‘ fat’’ in the last national campaign and they are entitled 
to some little consideration. [ Laughter. | 

Il see by the RecorpD that the gentleman from Iowa [ Mr. 


e aut $3 on impor 


VENEY | 
by the Committee on 
Ways and Means, putting a duty of 15 per cent. ad valorem on hides. 
This seems to be in line with the general policy of the bill: everything 
against New England, nothing for it. And, again, I want to call the 
attention of the committee to the condition of affairs as they exist in 
that section of the country to-day. The manufacturers of New England 
are almost toa man Kepublican, and they are almost unquestionably 
to a man protectionists, but therough believers in a reduction of the 
tariff. They are still loyal to their convictions on both those matters 
to-day, and if, as is sought by the passage of this bill, their every inte 

est is to be disregarded, then they must turn for the true protection of 
their very life in trade to that party which will insure them some preo- 
tection. 

I do not care to go into the discussion of the question of trade 
or protection, for, while the last Presidential campaign showed that 
there were extremists who represented no one but themselves, who 
would entirely abolish our custom-houses had they the opportunity, 
no one off the stump ever declared his belief that such was the policy 
of the Democratic party or that the great preponderating mass of the 
party or its leaders even leaned that way. But it required the presenta 
tion of this bill to show that men could go just as far the other way. 
No one would have believed had he been told previous to the as 
sembling of Congress, that a bill would be formulated and pushed 
through one branch of Congress which raised in any marked degree 


iret 


aaa | the tariff on any of the necessary articles of manufacture. 
an indignant public will tolerate, even though the worthy laborers em- 
ployed in diamond-eutting be driven out of employment by the compe- 


Yet here we have it, and it would seem that in devotion to thei: 
principles they had gone mad on the issue; for the fact that the Ke- 
publican party was successful in the last election never proved that the 
people wanted the tariff increased, if it even proved that they were 
satisfied to have the duties as high as they were, and this belief is 


| shared by many members on the other side who have on this floor en- 
I had intended to | 


tered their protest against any increase of duties; for many of the best 
informed political minds lay the result to causes other than the ques- 
tion of tariff, and the haste of this House to push through a pension 
bill shows that even they think that the tariff did not do it all; and 
the present radical increase in many of the duties smacks more ot a 
desire to reward contri»utors of ‘‘fat’’ than a desire to frame a broad, 
statesmanlike, and patriotic bill. 

But even in taking care of Republican interests I desire again to call 


| the attention of the House to the fact that New England has not been 


They will | 


taken care of. It may be statesmanship for the members from New 


| England to say that this isa bill for the whole country, and not for New 


| 


England, and that is right, for New England is not in it, nor near it; 
but I doubt if this immolation of their interests will entirely satisfy 
their constituents, and there is very little in this bill to show that any 
attention was given to New England interests. 
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You have looked out for the lime industry in one little place in New 
England [applause and langhteron the Democratic side], a small in- 
dustry, notwithstanding the fact that every home that is built requires 
the use of lime; notwithstanding the fact that every man who wants 
to build his own little humble home, the workingman and laborer, must 
have lime. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Let me ask the gentleman in whose district 
this lime business is located. 

Mr. O’NEIL, of Massachusetts 
mittee on Ways and Means. [Laughter and applause on the Demo- 


crat ide.] I say, notwithstanding the fact that you stand here pro- 
fessing to be the only friends of labor, by increasing the cost of lime 


you have added to the cost of the home of every workingman in New 
England. [ Applause. ] 

The tariff on lime was raised from 10 per cent. ad valorem toan equiv- 
alent of 35.60 per cent., or from about 3 cents to 15 cents per barrel, 
under this bill, notwithstanding the fact that the following petition, 
signed by nearly all the prominent builders in New England, was pre- 
sented to the Ways and Means Committee, protesting against such ad- 
vance 
To the Senators and Representatives of Massachusetis in Congress 

The undersigned, builders, contractors, manufacturers, and other persons in- 
terested in the use of lime, being citizens of Massachusetts and members of all 
political parties, respectfully represent 

hat considerable quantities of lime are now being imported into this State 
from Canadian provinces 

That the rest and by far the greater part of the lime sold in this market comes 
chiefly from the vicinity of Rockland, Me., and that the price of Rockland lime is 
controlled by a combinatidn which includes substantially all the Rockland man- 
ufacturers. 

That the only relief from the arbitrary action of this combination, which at- 
tempts to contro! prices and limit production without regard to the interest of 
the consumer, is the competition of the Canadian manufacturers. 

That it is currently reported that the Rockland manufacturers are making an 
organized effort to induce Congress to increase the present duty on lime of 10 
per cent. ad valorem, with the avowed purpose of driving Canadian lime outor 
the markets of this country and of raising the present price of lime to dealers 
and consumers r 

That a duty of 10 per cent., together with the difference in freight charges 
(equivalent to an additional protection of about 17 per cent.), furnishes a reason- 
able and sufficient protection to the domestic manufacturer, unless it be good 
policy to deprive the people of Massachusetts of the benefits of competition in 
this business and to allow the price of an indispensable commodity to be con- 
trolled by a few domestic manufacturers acting in concert. 

We therefore protest against the passage of any act of Congress which shall 
increase the duty on imported lime, and we respectfully urge upon you to con- 
sider the importance for the industries of Massachusetts of not surrendering 
the lime business in this State into the arbitrary control of a would-be monopoly. 


These men, who do the great bulk of the building in New England, 
know what they are talking about when they say that the interest ot 
the consumer is sacrificed to the interest of the producer by such an in- 
crease of the tariff. Why, I know many of the master-builders of Boston 
and vicinity, and, as a rule, they are what we have been in the habit 
of terming hide-bound Republicans, but loyalty to a party which sac- 
rifices them to the interests of new friends and new localities, not for 
the interests of the people in general, but to foster some powerful mo- 
nopoly, has loosened the bonds, and the passage of this bill will sever 
entirely their connection with a party which has ceased to be what its 
founders were so pleased to term it, the party of the great common 
people, but has degenerated into a party of protected wealth and fos- 
tered monopolies, and the great common people of the country com- 
pletely ignored. Perha; s it ought not be claimed that it was New Eng- 
land's interests for which the Ways and Means Committee were looking 
out when they ran up the duty on lime, for if they remain in power, 
and are to pass this bill, it makes mighty little difference to the people 
of New England how high you put up the price of lime, because the tide 
of emigration from those States would set in so rapidly in a few years 
that there would be no necessity for doing much more new building, 
were it not written that this closes their account and another party, 
more in touch with the people, will be doing business at the old stand 
after this Congress has lapsed into an eventful past. 

It is admitted by all men that no man can get just what he wants 
in a bill of this kind, that all legislation is a compromise, and that con- 
cession after concession must be made in framing such a tariff bill. 
But I protest that some little concession should be made all around, 
and that all the concessions should not be made against New England 
interests, and that the tariff should not be so shuffled that whichever 
way things turn the rest of the country gets the turkey and New Eng- 
land gets the buzzard. Yet, turn this bill any way you like, examine 
it whichever way you will, and you will find that the requests of New 
England have been ignored. 

Now, of course, this is a political bill, a measure revising the tariff 
by its beneficiaries, and not by the people. If, however, a deaf ear be 
turned to the prayers of the New England manufacturers by the Re- 
publican party, then must they go to a more merciful judge to get the 
relief they need and without which they can not thrive. They do not 
believe that the last election decided that the duties should be raised 
and that the issue was protection to that part of the United States 
which went Republican, exeept New England. Most of the manu- 
facturers of New England are, or at least were, loyal to the party of 
Lincoln, and Sumner, and Andrew, and of Grant, but with this bill 
flaunted in their faces they are leaving the G. O, P. like the moving 
forward of a great host. 
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We have asked for free coal—why? Because without 
must be banked. We need free coal and free iron ore in N 

We may struggle along tor a few years without it, but nx 
where the product will be cheaper, and every day the reli 
weakens the hold of New England on her manufacturing 
for to-day coal is a great necessity in all our mills, even + 
have great water-power advantages, for all the large mills : 
are obliged to use steam for some purposes; so that, ev 


I believe a member of the Com- | water-power advantages, the mills still need coal, still mus 


and it is of vital importance to them that this relief should 
them, and unless we get this relief we can not compete wit 
factories more favorably located for the purposes of getti 

We have asked for free iron, because unless we get it o 
must be closed. 

Why, sir, I remember standing on the sidewalk in Bost: 
campaign, either of 1876 or 1880, I forget which, and \ 
Republican torchlight parade, and in that procession were 
ingmen from the iron mills in my district. 

Where are they now? 

One of the rolling-mills has been closed ; another employ 
to keep the machinery from rusting; the third closed down 
ago and to my knowledge has not been opened. 

Now, what good does a tariff on coal andiron do to the « 
producers? Many of the iron mills have shut up their sh 
will follow for the history of the South Boston iron mills 
history of the balance of the iron industries of New Englan 
already been of many of them, unless they are granted wh 
for. Free coal and iron would not interfere with the c 
mines of Pennsylvania, for they have ample markets in whi 
country could compete with them outside of New England 

Nor can free iron or free coal be opposed on the score of 
for labor, for I doubt if any man wilkdeclare on this floor | 
wages are paid anywhere than in the coal and iron mines o 
vania, and if any people are poorer paid, then God help them, : 
people hardly get enough to keep body and soul together; : 
they are, unless some increase can be secured for their relief it, 
far better to close the mines or let others than Americans be « 
to do such laborious work at such low wages. Surely th 
work in the coal and iron mines have not seen much advanta 
in the protective system as now administered, and if this bill 
come a law they will see less, for the mask is now thrown 0! 
doctrine declared that the men who put their money into thie: 
prises must be protected even at the expense of the consumer ani! 

What is to become of us? Yon tell us that we must go 
will be close to the fuel, where we will be close to the coal a: 
mines. Is that the way you look out for the laboring peo; 
England? [Applause on the Democratic side.] Is that th 
you take in their prosperity—tell them that they must mig 
the places where they were born and brought up ; that they must 


from the homes that are dear to them by ties of association and kindr 


and make new homes among new people in new places? [Ap] 
the Democratic side. ] 

Sir, I protest, asa member from New England, that you 
treating New England right. The men who have asked you 
coal and free iron are neither Democrats nor free-traders, but | 
the manufacturers of this country, and they are almost all Re; 
and protectionists, but not prohibitive tariff men, and the ma: 
urers of New England are no exception to this rule; and when the: 
as Republicans, as protectionists, crying out against the abo!i! 
destruction of their industries and asking you tosave them (ro: 
ruin, how have you done it? 

When the other day a leading Republican paper in the city 
tou published an article covering ove page of that paper in 
to this bill, it was headed ‘* Widesp 
merchants on the effect of the McKinley tariff bill; uncertain' 
the prices or sale of goods.’’ Then it gives a whole page of inte! 
with prominent men in all branches of business, the great m« 
whom were opposed to the passage of this bill and seeing nothing 
a gloomy future for them should it become a law; and no news 


reflecting the sentiments of the people of New England is giving ‘ 


bill any support. 
It may be that the action of the Ways and Means Committ: 


putting hides upon the dutiable list, taking them off, then puttin, ' 


on again, and then once more taking them off was a sop to p! 
people of New England from objecting too much to the othe: 
ious provisions of the bill. But it seems that the gentleman (1 
{Mr. SWENEY] is bound to force the fighting, and the fault wi!! 
his if the Republican party is false to its pledge te put a duty : 
as was promised to the cattle-kings previous to the election. 
Even that great New England article of diet—the toothsome : 
culent bean—could not escape the rapacious appetite of the pe: 


were bound to smash New England. Think of good old New ! 02100! 
without beans, Ireland without potatoes, France without wine, “ 


many without beer, China without tea, Boston without baked — 
So much of a New England article of food has the bean become 
to be that the people of New England are called ‘‘ bean-eaters; 

punish them the tariff has been raised from 10 per cent. to an equ 


eee 


read discontent; views of !'o: 
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of 34.84 per cent. Potatoes have been raised from 15 to 25 eents per The Tariff. 


bushel; and so it goes along the whole line. New England, with her 

yor soil, unfit for the raising of farm products in quantities sufficient 
for home comsumption, must look elsewhere for the necessaries of life; 
so that upon everything, or nearly everything, that New England needs 
the tariff has been raised and no section or people really benefited, but 
ql! injured. 

[ can conceive of no reason for this discrimination against New Eng- 
land people and their interests. This visitation upon the heads of the 
unfortunate men and women who are denied a little relief which will 
harm no other section of the country, which will give renewed pros- 
perity to present industries, which will reopen dormant and revive 
abandoned ones, which will keep employed the thousands of men and 
women for whose relief this bill not only gives no help by a reduction 
of the burdens on materials for employment, but actually increases the 
purdens and the prices on many of the prime necessaries of life; and 
this relief is asked, not in the interests of either Democracy or Repub- 
licanism and not in violation of the principles of protection, but in the 


to forget its old friends, the people of New England. 


SPEECH 


WILLCOX, 


Ay 


IN THE Hous! REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tu ; f 20 
The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue i equalize dut on impor 
Mr. WILLCOX said 
Mr. CHAIRMAN- 
Mr. McKINLEY. Ifthe gentleman would speak to the next amend 


: | ment and let us have a vote on this one 
interest of the men who are now threatened with engulfment by the 
mad craze which has seized the party in power and which is inclined | 


If that be your policy, gentlemen of the Republican party, pass this | 


pill, ignore the cry of distress from the men of your own party al! 
over the New England States. The Democratic party stands ready to 


receive with open arms the new recruits, who will not be frightened | 


off by your bugbear cry of ‘‘tree trade,’’ for your actions on this bill 
have shown that there are infinitely more men on your side of the 
House who are willing to sink party, State, and country to protect 
some special interest which may monopolize the traffic in specific arti- 
cles and in favor of trusts, than there are men in the Democratic party 
who are in favor of free trade. 


But if you are determined to ignore the great New England States, | 


I warn you now that the people of New England will not forget the in- 


surely the working men and women will! put their stamp of disap- 
proval on the men who by their votes for this bill put party before coun- 
try, and who by so doing will abandon the interests of the people of 
New England into the hands of men who are legislating for special 
interests and special localities and who are ignoring the interests of 
the thrifty and intelligent people of the New England States. While 
all the country must suffer, New England is made a special victim. 

By this bill, if the Republican party is to stay in power, must New 
England rise or fall, and the verdict must be given by the Republican 
Representatives on this floor, and by their votes must they stand or fall; 
for | am not speaking for this relief and against the passage of this bill, 
as a member of any political party, but as a Representative of New 


Mr. WILLCOX. I desire to be heard on the amendme! 
ing. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Very well. 

Mr. CANNON. I desire to submit a paper her 

The CHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from Connectic 
nized. 

Mr. WILLCOX. Mr. Chairman, I desire to state briefly some of my 
objections to this bill. 

Probably from no part of the country comes more vigorous protest 
against the enactment into law of the provisions of this bill than from 
the New EnglandStates. Petitions are coming here almost daily signed 
by hundreds of persons, representing both political parties, whoare en 
gaged in a great variety of industrial and manufacturing pursuits. 

Che tariff is a game that is played by politicians to seeure party ad- 


is peen recog- 


| vantage and ascendency, and is too often won by the class whose 
sult, but just as sure as you treat her prayers with contempt, just as 


| 


England, as one who thinks he knows something of her wants, and as | 


a man who believes in proper tariff revision. . 

I have carefully listened to the consideration of this bill, or rather 
the want of consideration, for there is no man on either side but will 
admit that no proper amount of discussion or consideration has been 
given toa bill ofsuch vast importance and of such vast interest to the 
people of the whole country, and every day of its consideration has 
mae me believe more and more that the committee which introduced 


the bill did not expect its passage beyond the doors of this House, but, | 


having passed this stage, are content to rest on their oars and say to 


the people ot whom they asked votes in the last campaign: ‘‘We have | 


done everything for you in our power, we have complied with your fall 


demands, every concession you asked has been made to you, we have | 


stood by your interests as against the interests of the people, shut off 
all amendments, and stifled discussion, and if the bill fail of passage it 
will not rest with us, but with that other branch which is responsible, 
not directly to the people, but to the Legislatures of the different States 
and over whom we have no control.’’ 


It seems to me that it requires little foresight tosee that one week of | 


fair consideration ot this bill would hopelessly divide the Republican 


side of this House or to predict that this bill will be so cut up and | 


emasculated when it comes back from the Senate that in the words of the 


} 


gots from Missouri [Mr. HAtTcH] its baptismal name will be | 


tgotten and a new one adopted which will change it from the Me- 
on = to the Allison bill. 

_Dut whatever happens toit the people of the country will take this 
bill as passed by the House of aie lomebalives asthe aie defined will 
and intent of the Republican party, and the people—the great com- 
mon people of the country—whose interests have been sacrificed to the 
interest of favored industries, and the great body of consumers, who have 
been forgotten while this bill increases the privileges and the powers 
of wealthy producers, will see toit that the party which has passed 
such a bill, increasing the taxes and burdens of the people when they 
were expected to decrease them, will be relegated to the rear. 

Now I say this is not right. It is not good policy to pass such a bill, 
and further than that I say to you, gentlemen, that the men here who 
represent New England should stand by New England as other sections 
of the country stand by their districts, and look out for New England 


industries and New England constituencies before spreading themselves | 


side] rest of the country. [Prolonged applause on the Democratic 


shrewdness, persistency, money, and influence are most potential in 
promoting the political fortunes of individuals and the party with 
which they are identified. 

What exeuse or justification can any party or individual furnish to 
the toiling millions of laborers for the continuation of a system enacted 
as & war measure, at a time when a great and expensive war darkened 
the entire country? ‘This was given as the only reason for so extraor- 
dinary a measure, and all loyal men bowed in obedience to the emer 
gency that demanded it. It was then contemplated to be only a tem 
porary measure which should be removed when peace should again be 
restored to the country. Senator MORRILL, of Vermont, the autho 
and mover of that law, said June 2, 1864, in reporting the tariff bill 

This is intended as a war measure, a temporary measure, and we must 
give it our support. . 

Mr. MorRRILL declared it to be only a war and temporary measure 
and it was adopted with that understanding. It has continued eve 
since, sanctioned and fostered by the Republican party, substantially 
the same as when first enacted, in spite of the protests and efforts of 
the Democratic party to change and modify its provisions so as to con 
form to the reasonable demands of business and the necessities of the 
people required by the altered condition of the country since that time. 

Our tariff system is extremely unjust and unequal in its operation. 

No government is just that does not enact and administer its laws so 
as to distribute as far as it is possible the burdens of taxation equally 
upon its people. 

It is estimated that the sum necessary to meet the Government ex 
penses during the current year will be, approximately, $360,000,000 

This enormous suin is raised, not by direct taxation on the property 
or means of which a man is possessed, but by an impost duty on all 
imported goods. the internal revenue furnishing a small portion of the 
amount. 

Never in the history of any nation or in the previous history of thi 
country did riches so suddenly and enormously accumulate in the 
hands of a few as during and since the war, under the fostering care 
of high protection. 

It has created monopolies, concentrated wealth and power, until 
the eountry is largely under its dominating influence, which seeks to 
perpetuate itself by crushing every obstacle that may or is likely to 
stand in the way of its continued success. 


| ‘These barons of commerce and trade have directed and controlled 





| in a large measure the tariff legislation of the country for many year 


past, and their baneful hand is to be seen in the pending bill. 

They are the boon companions of the leaders of party now in 
contro! of the Administration and ifs str ipporters in 
political campaigns, furnishing it w the 3 war, by which 


>in power ti art nd 


n who stand 


legislation on 


they have been able to pla 
| by them early and late, and to hold and advance tarufl 

whatever lines they demand 

The corrupt use of money at our elections, almost unheard of prior 

| to the war, came in with high protective duties, and has kept pace and 

advanced with them as they have advanced ever since 
| It is greatly to the prejudice of the industrial people of the country 
that the tariff has been brought into politics and made the chief polit- 
ical issue between the parties. 
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The party which champions high tariff will naturally gather about 
it as its chief supporters the monopolist, trust, and all sorts of combi- 
nations of capital, for the purpose of controlling and advancing prices, 
the consumer being compelled to buy at their market the articles 
necessary to supply his wants and at prices fixed by them. 

This is the market, this is the feast, to which are invited the con- 
sumer, the farmer and the laboring man. 

I do not believe in tree trade, nor is it the doctrine of the Democratic 
party, and none know this fact better than our opponents. The cry of 
free trade is raised all along the line by the politicians, echoed and 
re-echoed by their friends and supporters, the beneficiaries of the pro- 
tective system, the capitalist and monopolist, in order to deceive and 
frighten the people who suffer most by this unjust discrimination be- 
tween capital and labor. 

The Democratic party believe in such a tariff system as will reason- 
ably protect every legitimate industry, industries useful and beneficial 
to the American people, but not such as by an artificial stimulus en- 
rich a few at the expense of the great body of our people. 

No such legislation as this was ever just or ever will be, though it 
may have endured for twenty-five years or more. It is a task-master 
that lays its heavy hand on the laborer and on the farmer and com- 
pels them to divide and contribute a portion of their hard earnings to | 
enrich a few, that the capital invested may pay them enlarged div- | 
idends. As stated by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BuTrERWoRTH], 
he could count on his fingers a number of protected establishments 
that had made greater profits in asingle year than all the farmers in any 
one of the States of this Union. 

The existing and proposed tariff lays the heaviest taxes upon the 
commodities of the laboring men and farmers and the lightest bur- 
dens upon the luxuries of the rich. 

Mr. Chairman, let us consider other reasons which called into being 
our present tariff. It is substantially, as stated, the tariff of 1862 and | 
1864, enacted to meet the vast expenditures of that period which put 
to the severest tests the taxing power of our Government; and every- 
thing tangible and intangible was taxed from which a revenue could 
be derived. As remarked by a celebrated economist, ‘‘ the Govern- 
ment followed the example of the Irishman at Donnybrook fair;*when- 
ever you see a head, hit it,’ whenever you see a commodity, tax it.’’ 

Specific taxes were imposed on the production of iron and steel, coal- 
oil, paper, leather, and other articles. A general ad valorem tax was 
placed on other manufactures. In addition licenses were required in 
many callings. A general income tax was imposed, Railroad com- 
panies, steam-boats, express companies, were made to pay taxes on their 
gross receipts, and in line of these taxed industries followed this tariff 
act. 

The object of this act, as stated by Messrs. MorRILL and Thaddeus 
Stevens, was primarily to increase duties only to such an extent as 
might be necessary in order to offset the internal taxes laid upon manu- 
factured products. Both Messrs. MORRILL and Stevens were ardent 
protectionists. 

Mr. MORRILL said in his speech introducing the bill: 


It will be indispensable for us to revise the tariff on foreign imports so far as 
it may be seriously disturbed by internal duties and to make proper repara- 
tion. If we bleed manufacturers we must see to it that the proper tonic is ad- 
ministered at the same time. 











Mr. Stevens in the same debate said: 

We intended to impose an additional duty on imports equal to the tax which 
had been put on the domestic articles. It was by way of compensation to do- 
mestic manufacturers against foreign importers. 

These gentlemen watched with great care the interest of the domes- 
tic producers, and saw to it that they did not suffer loss by the inter- 
nal taxes imposed on their business, and by the increase of duties on 
articles made in this country they were more than compensated. The 
bill was in many ways crude and ill-considered; it contained flagrant 


_ abuses in the shape of duties whose chief effect was to bring money 


into the pockets of private indivi.iuals, 
Mr. Chairman, as stated by one of our leading economists: 


The protectionist, under that tariff bill, had an opportunity for accumulating 
fortunes with a rapidity never known before. 

It is certain that their method of treating the revenue problem resulted in a 
most unexpected and extravagant application of protection, and made possible 
a subservience of the public needs to the private gains of individuals, 

Every domestic producer who came before Congress received what he wanted 
by way of duties. Protection ran riot, and this moreover not merely for the 
time being. The whole turn of the public mind toward the whole question of 
import duties became distorted not only during but since the war. The habit 
of putting on as high rate as-one asked for became so strong that it can hardly 
be shaken off. 

Mr, Chairman, what I have quoted from this careful observer of our 
tariff system as to the reckless and partial class legislation, continued 
for the benefit of the capitalist, was never in the history of our country 
so manifest as it is in the present Congress, 

Notwithstanding the internal taxes imposed upon manufacture prod- 
ucts during the war have all been swept away long ago, and which Mr. 
MORRILL gave as an additional réason for increasing import duties in 
1864 in order that the producer should be fally compensated for any 
loss thereby, yet tariff duties have remained at the same excessive rate, 
and the bill under consideratioa will increase them on an average about 
11 per cent. 
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Our friends upon the other side of this floor tell us that the } 
national campaign was fought upon the tariff issue and that high 
won. 

Mr. Chairman, the protected capitalists unquestionably claim , 
be their victory. They insist that they have a claim upon their part, 
which takes precedence over any of the demands and necessities of ¢};, 


rit? 


| people. They have received a quid pro quo, and let us say, Mr. ( 


man, they have not forgotten to make their demands and wants k: 
to this Congress, as manifested in this bill. They were not to 


| shi ken off by empty promises. They have swarmed about the Capit ] 


and in your committee-rooms. They were promised high tari(i 
they are to-day riding their high-tariff horses through these corrio,: 
and to their homes. Their hearts are gladdened as they look forwarq 
with longing eyes and outstretched hands to the time when this })jj| 
shall take effect and shall bring from the pockets of the peop! 
creased revenues to their industries. 

To-day there is no possible excuse a political party can furnish to the 
people of this country for continuing the present high rate of duties, ay 
much less for the increase of them as is proposed in the bill under « 
sideration. Its effect is to make the rich richer and the poor poor 

The bill from one end to the other discriminates in favor of th 
ducer and against the consumer, the laboring men and farmers. 

The specific duties placed during the war on the incomes of the 


ind 


| wealthy, which raised a revenueof about seventy-two millionsannually 


were speedily wiped off the statute after the war closed; also the $: tax 
on every ton of railroad iron and the 5 per cent. tax on the products 
of all manufacturers, but no substantial change has been made in that 
other legacy of the war, import duties, except to increase them. It 
requires no doubtful conjectures as to the influence which was i: . 
mental in obtaining the repeal of the sp cific duties on wealth and con- 
tinuing the tariff duties on articles necessary to the consumers. 

Let me call the attention of the House to some of the features of this 
bill which our friends upon the other side say is formulated with the 
view of protecting our domestic industries. 

The bill increases the duty upon linen from 35 to 50 per cent. ad valo- 
rem, which, itis estimated by competent judges, will add from eight 
to ten million dollars annually over and above the sum heretofore de- 
rived from this one article. It is used in the American manufacture 
of shirts, collars, cuffs, clothing for men, women, and children, and is 
a necessary commodity in every family. 

This tax has not even the excuse of being imposed for the protection 
of any industry existing in this country. It seems to be a burden 
maliciously laid upon the consumer without a reason to justify it, even 
on the score of protection. The chairman of the committee [Mr. Mi 
KINLEY ] told us in his speech the other day that the tariff duties wer 
intended to be so excessive under this bill that importations will be 
restricted and the revenues thereby diminished. 

This frank declaration unmistakably indicates that people in mod- 
erate circumstances must not aspire to the use of foreign products; this 
high privilege is reserve! for the capitalist who has control of the home 
marketand who proposes to supply their demands by his own products 
with the tariff duty added. 

These linens are not manufactured here and they can not be success- 
fully, as the requisite climatic conditions are lacking. Flax for linens 
is not produced here ; stil] there is a duty of over 17 per cent. ad valo- 
rem placed upon undressed flax, an increase over the present duty of 
nearly 100 per cent. This is intended by the committee to make the 
farmer flax-raiser feel happy, and it probably would were it of the 
slightest benefit to him; but since the soil and climate will not pro- 
duce the quality of flax suitable for linens he receives no comfort from 
this well contrived scheme to placate and deceive him, but it is a step 
in the direction of an additional tax on articles of common necessity. 

Another striking example of an undertaking of this kind is to be 
found in the bill under consideration relating to the protective duty on 
tin-plates. This is an article used by nearly every family in the land. 
It ismanufactured intoan endless variety of useful and necessary articles, 
giving employment to many thousand laborers. There is not one pound 
of tin produced from any mine in the United States. 

A few individuals or corporations who claim to be the owners of un- 
| developed tin mines appeared before the Committee on Ways and Mean 
and asked for a protective duty on tin-plate. Their request was granted 
by an obliging committee and all the people of the country are to be 
taxed for the benefit of corporations and individuals in aiding them 
in the experiment of developing their mines, to determine if it can 
produced in paying quantities, They must be guarantieda sufficient 
protective duty in advance before they will commence their venture. 

It is not to-day one of the industries of this country, but one that is 
prospective, and may or may not be developed into something if the 
Government will give it the support asked. 

It is estimated by those most competent to judge that the people 
will be taxed $50,000,000 before these mines can be made to supply 
the market in the United States. ' 

If this bill becomes a law, it is quite certain, on this one article, 1 
will take from the pockets of the consumers nearly $16,000,000 annu- 
ally to be charged entirely to the account of protection. 

This is only one of the many instances in which the ordinary neces- 
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«aries of life are loaded with taxes for the benefit of the few and with- What tariff legislation can you give the farmer which will be of any 
out justification or reason. It is as strikingly unjust as any one meas- | practical benefit to him? Very little, except to reduce the import 
nre in the proposed bill, although it does not take from the consumers | duties on those commodities he is obliged to buy, the cost of which is 
as large amounts as many other of its provisions. largely enhanced by the duties you have imposed upon them. In this 
Let me give you a statement of the increase in the cost of tin-plate | direction you can relieve the farmer sulstantially, instead of compell- 
trom the present law as compared with the bill under consideration ing him to pay from his scanty savings enormous tariff duties 
The gentleman would undertake to alarm the American farmer by 
Present | McKinley | telling him that his products are near the “danger line”’ of foreign 











duty. bill. | competition in the home market, for the reason that France last year 
produced 316,000,000 bushels of wheat; Italy, 103,000,000 bushels; 
$1.08 | $2. 43 | Russia, 159,000,000 bushels, and the total product of Asia, including 
1, 36 | 3.06 | ASia Minor, Persia, and Syria, amonnted to over 315,000,000 bushels. 
1.57 | 3. Sa Is this a new industry in those countries that has so suddenly sprung 
a oe into existence as to bring the American farmer near the **danger line 
2. 16 | 4.86 | Of competition in his home market, and that therefore the increase of 
IX, 20 by 28. 2.72 6.12 | duty on wheat to 30 cents per bushel will provide the necessary bul- 
ex le want oe | wark against its importation from Russia, India, France, Persia, and 
XXX, 20 by 4.00 9. | Syria? It is possible that the gentleman may by his eloquent speech 


Roofing plates: convince some farmer that Russia and Asia Minor and the nations 

Ta = = ee rr Dee a = | named are watching their opportunity when we shall drop off, if that 
aie a ai 6 oa Si © ‘| time shall come, the tariff on wheat, to invade our country and drive 
our farmers from their home market. 

An increase of over 125 percent. in amount of duty to be paid to| But I do not believe there can be serious danger from this competi- 
these favored beneficiaries. This enormous increase is made by a will- tion until the Western farmers shall have ceased to use their grain for 
ing committee to satiate the demand of a half dozen clamoring capi- | fuel. And besides it would seem as if the question of freight, espe- 
talists that they may speculate and experiment with a few tin mines | cially from Persia to our shores, would be a rather serious obstacle in 
of which they are the owners. If a farmer or laboring man undertakes | the way of successful competition with the wheat-growers of this coun 
a new venture he must do so at his own risk, but in these wild schemes | try. But all things are possible, and there is no danger to the home 
of the capitalist the Government is made a partner and guaranties so | market, though it be no more than a speck in far-off Persia, but what 
far as it can against loss. our protection friends, through their microscope, will discover it. But 

It would be far cheaper and to the advantage of the people for the | another obstacle stands in the way; if these countries shall send us their 
Government to buy these mines, paying a sum sufficient to makeevery | wheat, where will they obtain their supply to feed the many hundreds 
one of the owners millionaires, and leave them untouched. of millions of their own people, for which their production is often in- 

Mr. Chairman, let us consider for a moment the effect of duties | adequate? These people will probably come to us at the same time 
upon the cost of some of the other articles of common necessity, and as | with their wheat and then surely the American farmer will have reached 
an illustration I will direct your attention to the tariff on woolen | the danger line. The one is as likely to happen as the other, and my 
blankets. The duty by the proposed bill (McKinley) is to be 110 per | friend upon the other side knows it. 
cent. We will take a blanket that will cost at our custom-house before | Mr. Chairman, I do not think the question of protecting our farm 
the duty is paid $1, and add to this the import duty of 110 per cent., | products can in any aspect be more strongly put or tersely stated than 
which makes the cost to the consumer of this blanket $2.10, being $1 | in this one instance by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] 
for the blanket and $1.10 for the tax that goes from the custom-house | and is a fair illustration as any that can be given of the necessity of im- 
into the United States Treasury and paid by the consumer when sold to | port duties on farm products. 
him by the merchant, who never forgets to add this tax to the cost and | _1t demonstrates the consciousness of these apostles of protection of 
his own profits. 





the injustice of their scheme to the farmer and the sophistries to which 
The effect is exactly the same to the consumer as if he paid it to the , they resort to persuade and frighten him into submission while they 
tax collector directly. rivet more tightly to his neck the slavish yoke of protective duties that 
Supposing this blanket, instead of being impotted is made by the | bow him down under their heavy weight of taxation. 
domestic producer. He hasappeared before Congressand obtained this | They do not claim that the *‘ danger line’’ has yet heen reached, for 
duty to be imposed on woolen blankets, claiming it to be only a reason- | the reason that the facts and statistics would overwhelmingly disprove 
able protection for his industry and is only sufficient to enable him to | it, but they say that they are near it, and when it is once crossed the 
compete with the foreign producer; therefore he must and does sell his | “‘pauper’’ farm products of Europe. Asia, and Africa will be dumped 
article at or near the price of the imported blanket with the duty added mountains high upon our shores to the destruction of home industries, 
in order that his business may pay him the profits he desires. The They seemingly manifest much sympathy and pity for the over- 
difference is, and it is a very important one to both the producer and worked farmer, but it is like the generosity of the highwayman to his 
consumer, that when the consumer buys the imported article the tax | victim, who says, ‘‘ You owe me your life because I have spared it.”’ 
which has been paid at the custom-house goes into the United States If the statement of the protectionist is true, the farmer is in a 
Treasury to pay Government expenses, while on the other hand the pitiable plight. He stands between high-tariff taxes on the one hand 
home product increased in price to the amount of the duty goes into | and threatening importations and competition from the Orient on the 
the pockets of the producer instead of the public Treasury. other, between the upper and nether millstones, which are sure to grind 
Does the consumer stop to consider that he is paying over $2 for this | him to powder. ; 
necessary article, which, were it not for the duty, he could buy for $1? It would be doing injustice to the intelligence of the farmers to be- 
Does he stop to ask why this is so? Very seldom, I think, because lieve that they will be deceived and misled by such arguments, by 
many and probably the majority of our people do not understand the | these tales of woe, predicted by their professed friends, the real enemi¢ 
extent of import duties and the heavy burden they place upon the | to their thrift and prosperity. _ 
common necessities required in every household. | Mr. Chairman, the questions involved in the bill under discussion 
But when they do realize the injustice of excessive protection and | areof vital consequence to the farmers and laboring men. They should 
ask for an explanation from the manufacturer, he will tell you that be carefully and intelligently studied and considered by them, that they 
these duties are necessary to make his industry remunerative, and for | may not be deceived or misled by the sophistries of the political fortune 
the chief reason that he is unable to compete with the cheap labor of | hunter or a subservient press. 
Europe; that it is for the interest of the community that his business This bill- has made a plausible attempt to aid the farmers by in 
should continue, as it gives employment to labor, it builds up thrifty | creasing the import duties on agricultural products. They hear thei: 
Villages of the laboring class, etc. complaints from al! over the land and realize that something must b« 
Mr. Chairman, the consumers, the sixty millions of people of this | done or else the tarmers’ votes will slip from their grasp. 
country, may with reason reply that, though they have no share in your Our friends upon the other side would have you believe that pro- 
profits or business, We are willing to be taxed a reasonable sum to aid tective duties are the true panacea for every industry in this land with- 
your industry, but when you compel us to pay from 20 to over 100 per | out regard to its relation to industries in other countries 
cent. additional upon the necessary articles and four times as much as| If there is a depression in any branch, no matter what may be the 
the labor in the article cost you are placing upon us oppressive burdens | product, they apply their universal remedy of more protection; more 
which we are unable to bear. Weare paying the taxes and you ace | blood-letting is n.eded to relieve the system and restore health and 
taking the profits. Mr. Chairman, all parties admit that the revenue | prosperity. 
to meet Government expenditures must be raised by tariff duties. | They apply the old allopathic remedy, which was discarded many 
Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McK1N try] tells us | years ago by the great advance of science in the medical profession as 
that the “ agricultural condition of the country has received the careful | debilitating and pernicious to the victim of that sort of practice. 
attention of the committee,’’ and every remedy which was believed to| But the dominant party on this floor are continuing their old meth- 
be within the power of tariff legislation to give has been granted by | ods with greater vigor and increasing the draughts of life-blood from 
this bill. the body of the industrial pursuits of this country until the farmer is 
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famishing and his crops are stored away in granaries awaiting a time 
when he may sell them for at least their cost. He as yet sees nothing 
in the future to encourage him. 

if there should be a depression in the business of the coal barons of 
New Castle, and should they seek the advice of our Republican triends, 
they would by force of habit and to make themselves consistent urge 
as a remedy a high protective duty on coal, and it would be as con- 
sistent and as effective in stimulating that industry and closing their 
ports to other competitors as when they turn their smiling faces to the 
farmers and say, ‘‘ We have guarded and provided for your interest in 
this bill by placing a protective duty on your farm products, which are 
near the ‘danger line’ of competition with the wheat of Asia Minor, 
Persia, and Italy, etc., in our own markets.’ 

When Pennsylvania shall export its coal to New Castle, European 
and Oriental countries will be likely to export their wheat, rye, and 
cora into this country, and not before. 

Protection to the farmer on his chief prodacts means directly the 
opposite to what it does to the producers of raw material and manu- 
facturers. 

It is conceded that no country on the face of the earth can approach 
this in the extent of its great agricultural resources and the cheapness 
and facility with which farm products can be raised. 

There is no civilized country in which the land is so cheap and fer- 
tile or that can be tilled at less expense. The best landsin the West 
can be had almost by asking for them. Hundreds of millions of acres 
of virgin soil, as productive as any on the globe, are waiting for the 
farmer to put them under cultivation. 

All this is in marked contrast with the lands of other nations, 
of which are densely populated and worn down by hundreds of years 
of cultivation, and their farming machinery and tools are iar in{erior 
to those used in this country. When they tell you that your home 
market is seriously threatened by the products of other nations or will 
be for the next one hundred years, they attempt to deceive you and to 
allay your protest against the excessive duties on their own products, 

Examine the statisiics farnished by the 
yourselves the fallacy of this claim. 

During the year 1889 there were imported into the United States 16 
bushels of rye and exported 287,000 bushels; 1,946 bushels of wheat 
ind this was imported by the farmer for seed and cost him $2.05 per 

bushel; we exported 90,000,000 bushels of wheat at an average cost of 
57 cents per bushel; we imported 2,400 bushels of corn and ‘exported 
69,000,000 bushels, and raised over 2,000,000,000 bushels. 

These are our chief agricultural products in the Northern States, and 
the figures show the peril the farmers are in from foreign competition, 
and how near they are to the ‘‘ danger line,’’ and the gratitude they 
owe their protection friends for the relief they have so generously 
furnished them by increasing the duty on corn from 10 cents to 15 
cents per bushel, on wheat from 20 to 30 cents per bushel, but rye they 
have neglected, leaving it where it stood before, at 10 cents per bushel. 
The aboveare the most profitable crops produced on our Northern farms 
and are the principal products, 

Mr. Chairman, after the farmer has disposed of his surplus crops and 
received his money, he finds it necessary to take a large share, if not 
the whole of it, to buy those necessary articles needed in his family, 
in supplying his worn-out agricultural implements, and repairing his 
buildings, ete. 

He has already discovered that a protective duty on farm products 
reads and sounds well, but brings him no comfort or relief; but, as he 
comes to read on the other side of the page, he finds the duty placed 
upon the articles which are produced by the woolen and other mann- 
facturers and which he is obliged to buy, means something. He dis- 
covers that protective duties cut quite a figure with his small surplus. 

When he goes to his merchant and buys a ready-made suit of cloth- 
ing for himself, the price of which is $20, he counts out the $20 which 
he received on 35 bushels of wheat, the average price about 57 cents, 
and returns to hishome. He has heard about the duty on woolen 
clothing and has a curiosity to know to what extent it has enhanced 
the price of his suit of clothes, and finds that the tariff tax on ready- 
made woolen clothing is 84.72 per cent., and learns to his surprise that 
he has paid $11.52 for his suit of clothes and $8.47 tax or tariff duty 
which goes to benefit the manufacturer. 

Our protective friends tell him that tariff taxation is a grand scheme 
for the development of the farming industry; that the manufacturers 
give employment to a large number of laborers, and they in turn buy 
your produce, and without the factories in your neighborhood yen would 
be without a market in which to sell them. This is the way the sub- 
ject is presented to the New England farmers. If the farmers of the 
East will take the trouble, as many have, to examine into this ques- 
tion a little further they will discover that ihe farmers of the great West 
are their competitors in nearly every village and town in New England, 
and their products regulate the prices there; and if they go a step fur- 
ther they will discover that the prices for their productsare regulated by 
the market in London and Liverpool, of which the large dealers in 
this country are daily advised by cable as a guide in fixing prices to 
the consumers at home; so it will be seen that the manufacturers in 
your villages have no appreciable influence in enhancing values or fur- 


most 


Government and see for | 


nishing a market for your chief products. You pay the tariff duty , 
84.72 per cent., which is directly or indirectly fur the benefit o/s)... 
manufacturer and the wool- -producer of the West and South ang te 
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few who raise sheep in New England, although it isan industry r, 
declining in that section and is of slight benefit to them. 





en 


The wife and daughters are not overlooked in this bill. They 
They are taxed for the wearing apparel they buy. 3 
lows: Un cloaks, dolmans, jackets, talmas, ulsters, or other outsiq, 
ments for ladies’ and children’s apparel, composed wholly or in , 

, is a duty of 82.10 per cent. 
dress goods, coat linings, Italian cloths, from 92.75 per cent. to 1) 


no better. 


wool, etc 


cent. , 
present duty from 20 to 25 per cent. 


flannels composed wholly or in part of wool, the duty is from 72 1 
110.84 per cent., an increase of about 25 per cent., more than doubline 
the cost of these goods to the consumer. 


On women’s and chilir, 


i 


more than doubling the cost of these articles, and increasin> 


On blankets, hats, or w 


and all fabrics made on knitting-machines, and all manufact 
every description, made wholly or in part of wool, not special 
vided for in this act, a duty of 130.45 to 146.99 per cent., an in 


over the present tariff of about 70 per 


cent. 


Umbrellas, 35 to 50 per cent., an increase from 30 percent. ( 


ton cloths, the duties are fixed at from 40 to 56.45. 
which these goods are made is produced here, and the fact being | 


The raw ma 


no manufacturer in England can produce them as cheaply, 


the element of labor enters into that 


cost, as can our home p 


which has been fully demonstrated, while he has an advantag: 
foreign manufacturer in the cost of transportation and in ev 


from 40 to 56.45 per cent., 


| respect, yet this article of common necessity is burdened with a 
which finds its way into the treasu: 


these large manufacturers and enables them from the accumu 


profits extorted from the people to build immense factories and p 


palaces which vie in splendor with those of the nobility of | 
while the laborer dwells in his humble and plainly furnished 


and is obliged to be content so long as he is able to obtain sufi 


food and clothing for himself and family from his scanty ea 
Still our friends npon the other side tell us that the Governnx 
poses these duties for the benefit of the laboring man, that he 1 


cape contact with the pauper labor of Europe. 
| not receive these fruits of tariff legislation instead of the employ: 


Why is it then 


grows rich, while the pretended beneficiary on the contrary 1 


poor? Somehow the tariff duty goes 


into the wrong pocket, a: 


it is the one for which it is intended by our high-protection fr 


Let us consider for a moment the carpet schedules, and this is an 
cle which should adorn and make comfortable every home. Bru 
and tapestry carpets are subjected toa tax of 82.25 per cent., an inc 
Treble ingrain and three-p 
pets are subject to a duty of 67.74 per cent., oil-cloths 66.31 per « 
an increase of 26.30 per cent. ; mats and rugs share about the sam 


over the present duty of 26 per cent. 


Woolen or worsted « 


These articles without an exception are a necessity in every fam 


and yet our friends manifest their love and sympathy for the peo) 


increasing these already heavily taxed articles from 20 to 50 per 


If you will take a look at the schedules in this bill in which th 
italist’s interests are in the opposite direction, you will find that they 
are not overburdened with tariff duties. 


On silk partially manu! 


ured and waste silk, the duty is 28.21 per cent.; silk goods in 


piece, including ribbon, 30 per cent.; velvets, 50 per cent.; pearls and 
precious stones of all kinds, 10 per cent. No 100 per cent. of increas 
of duty on these articles so essential to the comfort and happi: 


the rich. 


These import duties are far below those placed on woolens, cotton 


and other necessary products. It requires no stronger evidence to 
vince the people that this bill was formulated to meet the deman:! 
the highly protected class, regardless of the rights and interests 0 


others, 


tilizer; chains, 43.15 per cent. ; 


It will be interesting to the farmer to examine the tariff du! 
upon some of the other articles that directly concern him. 
brick the tax is 25 per cent., an increase of 5 per cent.; lime, °. 
cent., an increase of 25 per cent.—an article used extensive!y as 
lumber, from 16 per cent. to 2 


) 
> i 
41 


cent.; coal, 75 cents a ton; coke, 20 per cent.; pig-iron, the basi 


all our metals, 50.19 per cent. ; salt, 


85.26 per cent. ; 
from 10 per cent. to 40 per cent., which is added to the cost of « 
pair of boots and shoes the farmer buys, and still the committe 


dressed leath 


fuse to allow a tax on hides of even 15 per cent.; here is an art 
largely imported, on which a duty would be of substantial bene(it 


him, but this duty is struck out of the bill by direction of the » 


facturer after it had been placed there by the committee. 
Here is another schedule which is interesting to farmers and 


ing men as a curiosity. The tax on champagne and still wines i 


increased; they stand lowdown in the scale of import duties, the 


mer being 55.52 the latter 16.95. 


These friends of protection ha 


p 


sympathy for ginger ale, as it is a temperate beverage, and it has ‘a1 


hard at their hands. 
added to this article. 


An increase from 20 to 71.15 per Gent. has b: 
Mineral waters, imported extensively for ™ 


dicinal purposes, are subject to a tax of 54.93, an increase of 34.3! 


cent. 


On tiles an 


The bill makes a new and radical departure in placing a boun' 
of 2 cents a pound on sugar which is to be paid from the United Stat 


—_—_ 


Treasury to every sugar producer in this country. : 
for which this bounty shall be paid to July 1, 1905, a period of filteen 
years. It is estimated that this bounty will take from the Treasury 
over $7,000,000 the first year, and that it will so stimulate the culti- 
vation of this product in the United States that there will be a large 
inorease yearly, and a consequent increase in the bounty to be paid to 
the producers, which will reach $50,000,000 snnually during the last 
years of this period. 

“rhe authors of this bill tell us that they have so draughted it, and 
designedly, that no future, meaning Democratic, Congress can repeal 
it until it shall reach the limitation of the fifteen years, however mis- 
chievous it may prove to be. 
its hands into the United States Treasury and take from it the people’s 
money and give it to a certain and limited number of sugar-producing 
farmers? ‘The same partial and kind bounty is to be extended to the 


edent. They tell us they want to make sugar-raising profitable in 
this country to the small number, including the great sugar trust, en- 
gaged in that industry. 


ucts ask Congress to give them a bounty on each bushel they shall 
raise. They desire, also, to make their industry as profitable as the 
sugar and silk producer. 
one thing is more obnoxious than another in this bill, it is this pro- 
vision. 

Mr. Chairman, one word more as to a protective duty on farm prod- 
ucts, and which, in my judgment, concerns the farmers of this country 
more than any other and threatens greater danger to their interest than 
anything else that has yet been proposed. Their principal products far 
exceed the demands of the home market and will! continue to for an in- 
definite time, and their surplus must necessarily find a foreign market 
or it will be a total loss to them. 
lation to the foreign market from our manufacturers, as they are con- 
fined substantially, by reason of protective duties, for the sale of thei: 
commodities, to the home market, and for the same reason are unable to 
compete with England and other countries in the foreign market; but 
the contrary is true of our farm products. 

It is of the utmost consequence to them that they shall continue to 
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It extends the time | bers $745,000,000. 
| sum the difference between 


| products that make up this vast amount 


199 


Our exports were $742,000,000. On thisenormous 
our imp< 


rts and exports, as will be seen, 
was less than $3,000,000. It will be interesting to notice the exported 


Agricultural products 


| Products of the forests 


Products of manufactures.. 


| Products of mining.. 
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produce or not in sufficient quantities tosupply its demand, The one 
has asurplus and desires to exchange that surplus article for the prod- 
uct it is deficient in, and thereby a trade or exchange is carried on 
through reciprocal relations, which are beneficial and profitable to 
both. 

But let one nation place an embargo on the other’s products by way 
ofa prohibitory tariff, and the other is very certain to pass retaliatory 
measures, and commerce will be interdicted between them, to the great 
injuryof both, A prohibitory tariff on foreign farm products will not, 
as I have already said, essentially benefit the farmers of this country, 
as they are imported to such a limited extent as not to be appreciable 
in the home market in respect to those products that are success- 
fully and profitably raised in this country. But foreign nations might, 
and very likely would, be induced, by reason of our own restrictions 
upon their products, to place a prohibitory import duty upon ours. 
It may be said that England and other nations must necessarily buy 
of us to supply their wants. But our friends on the other side say to 
you that this is not the case; that, on the contrary, your home market 
is in danger from the farm products of those countries. 

_The effect of the present bill, if it shall become a law, will be to in- 
vite retaliatory legislation, which would tend in a marked degree to 
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duty on the latter furnishing an excuse for the duty on the former. If 
you will give them free raw material they would be successful compet- 
itorsin all the markets of the world. Speaking of the duty on copper 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BuTTERWORTH], a leading Republican 
on this floor, said that— 

rhe great producing mines of the country are the Calumet and Hecla, they 
produce copper cheaper than any other mines in the world, yet as a mere 
gratuity, as a mere bonus, we have paid these owners millions upon millions 
of dollars within the last ten years and not one dollar of it went into the 
United States Treasury, but yet they have been able to impose upon Congress 
as to their real needs and thus prevent a reduction of the tariff. 

All this is true of the coal and mine owners of Pennsylvania and 
other States. They have been paid tens of millions of dollars where 
the copper miners have been paid one million during the same time, as 
a ‘* mere gratuity,’’ a ‘‘ mere bounty,’’ and not one dollar of it has 
gone into the Government Treasury, but into their own pockets, and 
stillour Republican friends tell us that not only must these bounties 
be continued, but they must also be increased. Their strong and able 
leaders in Congress, backed by the mine-owners outside, have been able 
to control this pernicious legislation in theirinterest. They have im- 
posed upon Congress, assigning as their chief reason for these taxes that 
their labor was more costly than that of the miners of Canada and Eng- 
land, while at the same time they were importing that same cheap la- 
bor to displace American labor. 

It has been truly said, ‘‘O Liberty! Liberty! how many crimes are 
committed in thy name!’’ and it may as truly be said, ‘*‘ What frauds 
and robberies are committed in the name of American labor!’’ Me- 
chanics and laborers from every land are coming to us daily by the 
hundreds—every steamer is freighted with them—to compete with 
American labor, and the protected employer avails himself of that labor 
when he can obtain it at a less price. 

These highly protected owners of mines, or their allies, were never 
known, when appearing before Congressional committees, where the 
laboring men are never to be seen or heard to ask or suggest that there 
should be some law enacted to protect the American mechanic or laborer 
irom the cheap imported foreign labor, and if such move should be 
inade they would be the first to resist it, ‘Their labor has always been 
in competition in the ‘‘home market,’’ at the doors of every factory 
and other industry, with the cheapest labor of the world. 

The mechanic or laborer receive no benefit from high-tariff duties, 
but on the contrary they are taxed from 20 to 100 per cent. on nearly 
every article they buy, as I have already said. 

Excessive duties lessen the demand for manufactured products and 
consequently for labor, as they create higher prices, which necessarily di- 
minis: their consumption and contract the market. 

The Democratic party will stand steadfastly by the people against 
all encroachments upon their rights, against class legislation, unequal 
taxes, bounties to a favored few in whatever form or guise they may 
come, whether at the instance of monopolist, combinations of capital, 
or from whatever source. It will, in and out of Congress, at all time, 
and in all places continue, as it has in the past, to combat these evils, 
the fruits of excessive tariff taxes, until the day of their triumphs 
which we believe is not far off. 


Chickamauga Park. 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMES BUCHANAN, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 28, 1890, 


On the bill (H, R. 5464) to establish a national military park at the battle-field of 
Chickamauga. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This bill seeks to set apart for preservation as a na- 
tional military park forever, under the care and supervision of the Sec- 
retary of War, the grounds comprising the battle-field of Chickamanga. 
It provides as a condition precedent to this that the States of Georgia 
and Tennessee shall respectively cede the jurisdiction of those States 
over the grounds to the Government of the United States. Another 
condition precedent to this is the acquirement by the United States 
of the legal title to the land. 

It seems to be a proper bill. Chickamauga witnessed one of the 
most fearful struggles of the late civil war. The proportion of killed 
and wounded to the number of men engaged was higher, I am told, 
than in any other engagement of recent times. While not decisive in 
its immediate results, it can not be denied that it was one of a seties of 
results which made possible Sherman’s historic march to the sea and 
the entting in two of the confederacy. No one can tread the historic 
heights of Gettysburgh and observe the monuments there erected, which 





mark the ebb and flow of the battle’s tide, without a feeling of ¢-»), 
fulness for the care taken to mark accurately each historic spot, 

But, sir, while these efforts have their merit, we must not force: ; 
earlier struggles of this nation for life. There are other hattic. 
much older than these, where no monument has been placed to 
alive thememory of the heroism there shown, and there are fields y 
defeat to us would have been the extinguishment of the cause o: | 
Sir, these fields saw no fratricidal strife. They mark the p! 
the sons of America together met a foreign foe. 

One of these is the battle-field of Trenton, in the State of New J, 
In the course of some remarks I had the honor to make upon t); . 
sion of the centennial celebration of the battle of Trenton, Dece)}.- 
26, 1876, I took occasion to say: 


Called upon at a late hour to supply the place of the gentleman origi: 
lected to share in this part of the ceremonies of the day, I deem it bu: 
justice to myself to say that the time I have been able to snatch from 
formance of other and imperative duties has been so limited that it | 
simply impossible for me to make that careful preparation for this duty 
you have a right to expect, and which, alone, would be at all satisfactory 


self. 
2 . < a + 


And it is to do honor to those heroic spirits and to celebrate the nob).st of 
those deeds that we are met here to-day. One hundred years ago to-day the 
battle of Trenton was foughtand won. Here, upon ground within th: ind 
of my voice—ay, in part, upon this very spot—was enacted a scene wh h 
passed into history as the turning point in the fate of the infant nation end 
me your patient attention for afew minutes while I somewhat fully, yet as rap. 
idly as possible, place the scene before you with its antecedents and sur: 
ings. 

The spirit of resistance which had been aroused in the breasts of the Co) nisis 
by the perverseand arbitrary measures of a wrong-minded British ministry and 
an obstinate King, had been mageely strengthened by succeeding events. | 
insolent ani brutal behavior of many of the soldiery stationed in the Colonies 
had still further exasperated the Colonists, and preparation was made for for 
ble resistance. Then came the Lexington massacre, and war, with all i(s id- 
ant horrors, burst uponthe land. Then followed the battle of Bunker Hil], the 
elevation of Washington to the commander-in-chiefship of the American forces 
the rapid organization of that force into a well disciplined army, and t'© «tru, 
gie passed from being a series of desultory skirmishes at isolated points, 
out plan or unity of purpose, intoa regular system of carefully devise: 
paigns, with theirstrategy, and battles, and varying fortunes. 

Thus passed the time from April 18, 1775, to July 4, 1776, when, upon the leaden 
air of that beated summer day burst the tones of the old liberty bell in tiie state- 
house at pantelee, proclaimin “ Liberty throughout the land unto 
the inhabitants thereof,” and the claration of Independence announced to 
all the world that another nation was born and claimed its place among the 

rincipalities of the earth. The exultant joy with which the Declarat had 
cooe hailed soon gave way to feelings of gloom and despair. The disastrous 
defeat upon Long Island, the occupation of New York by the enemy, the |oss 
of Fort Washington with its garrison, the evacuation of Fort Lee, the retreat 
Washington and his army across * the Jerseys,”’ pursued by an exulta é 
left the patriot cause in a critical condition, ‘The army was reduced to a me: 
handful of men and was daily dwindling. In afew days, by reason of expira 
tion of terms of enlistment, but about 1,500 effective men would remain. [hey 
were illfed, unpaid, and poorly clad. The militia, little used to the stern dis 
pline of camps, disbanded by companies and returned to their homes. 1 
enemy were numerous, well fed and clothed, and re-enforced by hirelings 
a distant land. 

The British commander had announced a free pardon toall who withina 
certain time should sue for clemency, and many whohad loudly applauded th: 
Declaration when the skies seemed bright now that the storm beat fierce; 
forgot their manhood and knelt for the royal pardon, and “ Tories ani pa:- 
doned turncoats flaunted their red badges like autumn’s melancholy leaves 


ie 


The Congress had fled from Philadelphia to Baltimore. It was without funds 
or credit. And thus the year and the aaseye were together drawing to « dis- 
astrous close, when the Commander-in-Chief determined to strike a bold b!ov 


for the cause of his country. 

Christmas day, 1776, found Washington and his army upon the west bank o! 
the Delaware, encam near Tayloraville, then known as McConkey’s Ferry 
Troops were scatte along that side of the river, some of the de acliment 
reaching nearly up to Coryell’s Ferry, now New Hope,opposite Lambertvi!!«. an 
some under General Dickinson extending down the river to the Trenton |a\ls 
The Pennsylvania troops, which had been raised through the persistent ¢ ‘Turts 
of General Mifflin, were posted at Bristol, then known as Donk’s Ferry, under 
General Cadwallader, and another body of Pennsylvania troops, with some 
others, were stationed at Morrisville apse Trenton Ferry, under Genera! 
Ewing. The effective force under Was ington’s command did not exceed 
2,500 men, and the term of enlistment of many of these, as already stated, woul: 
expire in a few days. 

The British forzes, which, under Cornwallis, had closely followed Was)iington 
in his retreat across the Jerseys, and which occupied Trenton asthe Americans 
lett it, had been spread along the eastern shores of the Delaware, Detac! merits 
were stationed at Mount Holly, Burlington, Bordentown. and Trenton. hey 
were mainly Hessians, under command of Count Donop. The force a! 
Trenton, under the immediate command of Colonel Rahl, comprised three reg- 
iments of Hessians, numbering about fifteen hundred men, together wit! 
troop of British light-horse, numbering about sixty. 

Trenton at that time was a village of aboutseventy houses, ranged pri!cips!y 
along King and Queen, now respectively Warren and Greenestreets. This rv 
road came into w is now Quarry street; thence curving toward the river, ® 
little northwest of the present location of Willow street, it sent offa brane) Jo" 
Laurel, now West State street, and, continuing, reached the building now use’ 
by the Widows’ Home in West Front street, and then used asa barracks by the 

essians; from that building it continued as Water street and West Front stree' 
to Queen, now Greene street. At the foot of Queen street a bridge |6 'ce! 19 
length led over the Assanpink Creek tothe Bordentown road, now Broa: street. 

. King, now Warren street,extended no farther south than Water street. ast 
of Queen street were a few buildings.among them the Friends’ Mee! 
House (part of the walls of which are yet standing, incorporated in the pres¢ 
building), standing on the northwest corner of Hanover and Montgou 
streets; south and east of this extended an orchard, reaching, it is supposed.0" 
the south nearly tothe creek; north wasopen ground. Ihavesought in vain [or 
sufficient authentic data to fix pean dispute the exact location and limits o! 
this orchard and the eastern limit of this open ground. There is a radical (lis 
agreement in the maps, and oral traditions vary greatly. 

The regiment of Lossberg occupied this meeting-house and probably som° 
buildings in its vicinity, The regiment of Rah] occupied the Episcopal Church 
ee then stood upon the present site of St. Michael's, on Warre®! 
street. e regiment of Knyphausen occupied the old Hessian barracks, 10 
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cnown as the Widows’ Home, in Front street. Colonel Rahl had his headquar 
omg opposite Perry. It is probable, also, that other officers and perhaps some 
of the privates occupied other orivate houses. y The reg: ment of Knyphausen 
had its pickets out as far as the Dickinson mansion, now Mr. Atterbury’s. This 
res dence, which, remodeled and enlarged, still stands, was then owned by Gen- 
eral Dickinson, who was in command of the American forces upon the opposite 
side of the river. When he, with Washington’s army, had abandoned Trenton 
a short time before, he had in his cellar some wine that he was loath to lose, and, 
hefore he left, buried it in his garden. 

While posted upon the opposite side of the river he discovered the Hessian 
pickets busily engaged in digging up the bottles, breaking off the necks, and 
draining the contents with evident relish. Enraged at the lossof his wine and 
the loose regard evinced for the rights of private property, he hastily wheeled 
a field-piece into position and was about to send them his compliments when 
some one remarked, “‘ General, if you fire upon them they will fire your house.” 
struck by the probable truth of the prophecy and concluding that he had better 
jose bis wine than his house, he swallowed his wrath and left the Hessians to 
swallow his wine. 

Rabl, recently promoted to the command of the post, had been directed to 
throw up intrenchments, but with foolish boasting put aside the suggestion. 
He did not even _ his cannon in position, but used them to increase the 
pomp and show © his daily parades. 

The blow which Washington resolved to strike was to secretly cross his forces 
over the river, capture the posts mentioned, and then prosecute his successes 
farther east in New Jersey. He made his preparations carefully. He, with the 
main body, under Sullivan and Greene, was to cross at McKonkey’s Ferry and 
move south upon Trenton. Ewing was to cross at the lower ferry, below Tren- 
ton (somewhere near the present railroad bridge), and prevent the escape of the 
enemy tothe south. Cadwallader was to cross at Donk’s Ferry, near Bristol, 
and surprise the enemy at Burlington and Mount Holly. All were to crossafter 
dark of the 25th and to attack the enemy before daylight of the 26th. The night 
of the 2th set in bitter cold, with a blinding storm of sleet and snow, and the 
river was filled with floating ice. Cadwallader succeeded in getting a portion 
of his infantry over, but finding it impossible to transport his artillery and 
horse, he was compelled reluctantly to return. Greene did not succeed in cross- 
ingatall. Washington, the iron-minded leader, alone succeeded. But the de- 
lay from the storm and the floating ice was so great that it was 4 o’clock in the 
morning before the troops were again in line and ready to move, They passed 
from the river up to the Bear Tavern, and thence down to Birmingham. Here 
the two divisions into which the troops had been formed separated, one, under 
Sullivan, marching down the River road, and the other, under Washington him- 
self, crossed over by the Scotch road to the Pennington road, and thence down. 

The storm and bad roads impeded their march, and it was sunrise before they 
reached the town. Washington’s division encountered an outpost upon the 


Pennington road, but immediately drove it in, and marching down the Penning- | 


ton road planted a six-gun battery upon the high ground at the present junc- 

tion of Greene and Warren. The Hessians, completely surprised, ran out of 

their quarters and endeavored to form in the street, but the battery swept the 
streets, and the attempt to make a stand failed. In this attempt the Hessians 
endeavored to wheel two guns into position in Warren street, near the present 

“feeder’’ crossing, but Capt. William Washington and Lieut, James Monroe 

afterward President of the United States), at the head of some troops, dashed 

forward, and, capturing the guns, turned them at the flying foe. The Hessians 
who were in Warren street ran through Church alley into Greene and the open 
ground beyond, Rahl here attempted again to form his men in this open 

‘ound. 

ONeanwhile Sullivan had reached the outer picket on the River road, driven 
itin, dislodged the Hessians from their barracks, and, amid a sharp fire of mus- 
ketry,drove them rapidly down Water or Laurel street (in all probability Wa- 
ter) to Greene, where some of them, including the dragoons, crowded over the 
narrow Assanpink bridge and made their escape by the Bordentown road. 
Rushing cagadiy into and up Greene street, Sullivan thus cut off any further re- 
treat by that route. The Hessians then fell buck into the orchard, and endeav- 
ored to escape by the Princeton road. Washington saw the movement, and at 
once threw out Hand’s rifle corps and Barker's Virginia troops, so as to cut off 
escape in that direction. The enemy, finding themselves with every avenue of 
escape closed, and their commander having been meantime mortally wounded, 
and the battery ken of on the bigh ground at the “head of town”? in full 
play upon them, threw down their arms and surrendered. 

It is difficult to determine with entire accuracy just where the final surrender 
took place. It is probable, in fact we almost know, that the surrounding troops 
were at quite a distance from each other. Sullivan's forces, in all probability, 
reached no point farther north or east than about where the First Presbyterian 
Church now stands in State street. Some maps locate Barker's Virginia troops 
near the Assanpink, and above its head and somewhere between Wall streetand 
Model avenue. Others place them east of where the canal now is and not far 
above State street, about where Carroll street now runs. Hand's rifle corps is 
invariably placed upon the maps northwest of the Virginia troops, and between 
these troops and the battery. Allagree in placing the battery at the present 
junction of Greeneand Warren streets, with ite fre sweeping down those streets, 
and commanding the open ground to the east. Nearly all agree in extending 
Washington's line of battle somewhat to the east of this, and toward Hand's 
rifle corps. 

The Hessians, disordered and confused, probably occupied more or less of the 
space from Greene street east to Stockton, and from Academy street south to or 
hear tothe creek, The fugitives from Sullivan's advance, those turned back 
by the rifle corps and the Virginians and those flyiug from the upper part of 
town, in all probability did not come together into one compact mass, but scat- 
tered over much of thisground. surrendered where they stood, and afterwards 
formed into line to ground their arms. It may therefore be that the remark 
that “ half the houses in Trenton are built upon the very spot where the Hes- 
Sians surrendered " is nearer being strictly true than has been suspected. 

_ Much that is written as history never happened. Lack of detail, unauthen- 
“ic material, fervid imagination by the narrator, partial accounts accepted as 
complete, all these combine to prevent strict accuracy. I have striven for ac- 
curacy. Ihave studied carefully many separate accounts of the battle, some of 
them written by ee and actors in the scene. I have inspected many 
maps and plans of the town and positionsof the troops. I find much of conra- 
diction and ae inattention to those details, which, if given, would have 
been of material aid in determining disputed points. The account I have given 
is not vouched foras .ccurate beyond dispute, [t is a narrative of facts as, in 
my Judgment, they seem to be established by the weight of evidence. 

t me call atiention to two points as to which it is quite apparent that public 
ye has been toa great extent erroneous. It seems to be not true that 
e Hessian commander neglected that night all precautionary measures. 
iad neglected to fortify. Hedismissed with contempt a friendly caution to be- 
Ware of an attack. He spent the latter part of the night at cards in the build- 
ing on the northeast corner of State and Warren streets, and continued his 
game, while he a note of warning in his pocket. His troops un- 


d 
santediy yed their drunken festivities the day before, with all the ap- 
pisos their reach. But in theearly part of the night his outposts had 


n attacked by a small body of wandering militia, and hastily gathering his 
forces he had easily beaten the attackin 7 

g party off. He then strengthened his 

outposts and threw out additional pickets, and made all as secure against sur- 


| 


, the house of Stacey Potts, then standing on the westerly side of Warren | 
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prise as seemed necessary That he was completely surprised was due not so 
much to lack of precaution as to the suddenness and flerceness of the American 
onset. It swept the outposts before it, and before the alarm could be given the 
Americans swarmed into the town. 

Another point. Historians have agreed in regretting that Ewing did not sue- 
ceed in crossing his force thatnight. Washington himself regretfully alludes to 
this failure. It is quite plain that Ewing's failure prevented the miscarriage of 
the whole plan. Washington intended to reach the town beforedawn. He was 
delayed and did not arrive until after sunrise. Had Ewing crossed at the lower 
ferry and awaited there the attack above, his troops with the coming of the 
dawn would have been in plain sight from the Hessian barracks, an alarm would 
have ensued, and Washington would have found a foe prepared and alert. 


The success of this bold stroke reanimated the wavering, encouraged 
the faithful, and made possible the following successes. 

Upon this spot where the battery was planted it is proposed to erect 
a monument of suitable design and character. Anassociation has been 
formed, many liberal private subscriptions have been given, and the 
property has been purchased. It is believed that the nation should feel 
it a privilege to join in this patriotic work. Upon the 16th day of De- 
cember, 1889, I introduced the following bill: 


A bill (H. R. 8) in regard to a monumental coluinn to commemorate the battle 
of Trenton 

Whereas an associatiou by the name of “The Trenton Battle Monument As- 
sociation’’ has been formed under and by virtue of the provisions of an act of 
the Legislature of the State of New Jersey, entitled “An act to provide for the 
incorporation of associations for the promotion of art and for the erection of 
museums and monuments,” for the purpose of erecting a monument on the bat- 
tle-field of Trenton, in the State of New Jersey: Therefore, 

Be ut enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Uniled States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the sum of $30,000 be, and the same is hereby, 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
be expended by said association in erecting and completing on the battle-field 
of Trenton, in the State of New Jersey,a suitable monument,the money to be 
paid to the association aforesaid under the order of the Secretary of War: Pro- 
vided, however, Thatthe said “The Trenton Battle Monument Association " shall 
have raised, prior to the issue of said order, to be expended in the erection of 
said monument and in the purchase and improvement of the site, at least the 
sum of $30,000 additional thereto: An provided further, That the design for the 
said monument shall be approved by the Secretary of War; and the sum herein 
appropriated shall not be available until a contract is made to complete the 
work. 

Similar bills were introduced in the Forty-ninth and Fiftieth Con- 
gresses. In each Congress these bills have passed the Senate and heen 
favorably reported in the House, but in each instance they have failed 
in the House because not reached upon the Calendar. The report of 
the Committee on the Library of the House in this Congress is as fol- 
lows: 


The Committee on the Library, to whom was referred the bill (H. R.8) in re 
gard to a monumental column to commemorate the battle of Trenton, submit 
the following report: 

The battle of Trenton has passed into history as the turning-point in the 
American Revolution, Its history needsno repetition here. Upon the identical 
spot where Washington planted the cannon which swept the two diverging 


streets (then known as King and Queen, now Warren and Greene), into which 


had poured the surprised troops of Colonel Rahl, and turned a surprise intoa 

panic, it is proposed to erect a monument to commemorate this momentous 

event. The Trenton Battle Monument Association has raised by private sub- 

scription $30,000, has purchased the site, and is prepared to fully carry out the 

proviso in the bill. Your committee believe that in this work the Government 

should feel ita privilegetojoin. Precedent justifies it and patriotism demands it. 
Your committee recommend that the bill do pass. 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 


HON. JUSTIN R. WHITING, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 21, 1890, 
On the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the reve 

Mr. WHITING said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The claim that the tariff is not a tax, that the duty 
paid at the custom-house is not an actual item of cost which must be 
paid by the consumer just as certainly as a freight charge or any other 
charge, seems to me so absurd as hardly to admit of controversy. Yet, 
as this claim is repeatedly made by gentlemen upon the other side of 
the House, I may be pardoned in making a detailed statement cover- 
ing the application of import duties upon some article of common use; 
and to do this let me take for illustration goods imported under clause 
394 of ‘‘ Schedule K, tvool and manufactures of wool,’’ in the McKin- 
ley bill, which is as follows: 

On women’s and children’s dress goods, coat linings, [talian cloth, ee 
and goods ofsimilar description or character,com posed wholly or in partof wool, 
worsted, the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals, and not specially 
provided for in this act,the duty shall be 12 cents per square yard, and in addition 
thereto 50 percent.ad valorem: Provided, That on ali such goods weighing over4 
ounces per square yard the duty per pound shall be fourtimes the duty imposed 
by this act on a pound of unwashed wool of the first class, and in addition 
thereto 50 per cent. ad valorem, 


It is the custom among the larger importers and jobbers of dry goods 
to send buyers directly to England, France, and Germany to make pur- 
chases. One of these buyers selects, for instance, goods coming under 
the clause above referred to; he desires the lowest price. Does he say, 


ue and equalize duties on 


pe rts. 
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throw off enough to cover the custom-house charges?’’ As a matter of 
fact, no; for he is aware that no other nation in the world but his own 
collects a duty on raw material and then allowsa drawback on exports. 
He also knows that the manufacturer will not sell at less than cost 
wherever the goods may go; so he closes the trade and orders the goods 
shipped to his firm in the United States. When they reach New York 
or the nearest port of entry, they are placed in the custody of a Govern- 
ment official, to whom the duties must be paid before they can be with- 
drawn for sale. 

Now, will any one claim that the charges paid the customs official 
are not of necessity a real item of cost? It would seem not. Then let 
us see how they affect the cost under the clause referred to: 


Cents per 
square yard. 
On dress goods of the lowest quality, one yard wide, costing...... 20 
The epee Gat lt... no dne ostténcestceetatcdiibeeneenae 
Fifty per cent. ad valorem duty.....-..--..--- — idan Se 
Making total duty... oe ~< » oe 22 
Being 110 per cent. duty. 
On goods costing an English shilling, or in our money..-.. ...... 24 
The anette GB0F 18 ..cn conc nccnccsnccccdsececcesvensusanews 12 
The ad vaiorem duty, 50 per cent., is ....-.- rn - 12 
ee ae ee 
Being 100 per cent. duty. 
Ge SOCEROREEE. pncemconanees+orrgnsuss a te ; 30 
The specific duty is cS ecteibes seininninibiiecbles niki teneaal ail otaaneactidibidiitail 12 
Ad valorem duty, 50 per cent... .- pie tema on een ae 
Making total duty - a - 27 
Being 90 per cent. duty. 
Ce tidy ar dtntticncedl nwo didehintair nde tintadiakgs cae 
Then Gpetihe GIO 98cm ncdwennnnbesatnmndrntndruns s 12 
id saben GGG, BP BER Bee < cee pecen pcan newnnens ecu « 30 
Pn COE GN vceceuiiin venting eaestene dinidiiieetin> sneer ae 
Being 70 per cent. duty. 
[t will be observed that the goods costing 20 cents per yard pay a 


duty of 110 per cent. while the goods costing 60 cents per yard pay only 
70 per cent., but this unjust discrimination against the buyer of the 
lower priced goods is not an intentional plot against the poor, but isa 
necessity of thesystem, for our manufacturers must learn to make the 
ordinary or cheap goods first, and only need such protection on the finer 
goods as will keep them out of the reach of those who can not pay above 
a certain price. 

$ut our Republican friends say that the greater portion of the foreign 
goods sold in this country are placed here in charge of agents of for- 
eign manufacturers, and that the duty is paid by them for the privi- 
lege of entering our market. In reply to this, I say that of course the 
duty is paid by them, but it must still be added to the cost, or the goods 
must be sold at a loss; and the reasoning in favor of this claim is not 
entitled to as much consideration as that of the old lady who claimed 
that while she sold eggs at less than cost she was able to do well be- 
cause of the great quantity she sold. 

But Iam asked, ‘‘ How do you harmonize this with the fact that some 
of our articles of manufacture are sold in Canada, forinstance, at lower 
prices than in cur own country, althongh subject to an import duty 
when entéring Canada?’’ It occurssolely from the fact that our more 
liberal patent laws and our higher duties on imports enable our man- 
ufacturers to exact such excessive prices from the very ones granting 
the privilege that they find it more profitable to sell the goods which 
accumulate at lower prices abroad than to throwthem upon the home 
market, which, to their way of thihking, demoralizes the market, but 
which in fact would only have a tendency to secure to the people at 
home the benefits which in the advocacy of the law were promised, 
but which in fact never come; for only those refrain from selling 
abroad who limit production to the high prices obtainableat home, which 
latter policy works greater injury, for it deprives labor of employment. 

So, Mr. Chairman, this question of who pays the duty is of utmost im- 
portance, for if it can be absolutely determined that the foreigner pays 
it, then it must be evident that we ought not to engage too extensively 
in manufacturing here, for every dollar’s worth of goods we make dis- 
places an equal amount of foreign goods, and diminishes to the amount 
of the duties the contributions the foreigners are willing to make towards 
the support ef our Government. We know that our manufacturers do 
not pay anything into the Treasury of the United States. What com- 
pensation, then, do they offer for stopping this flow of foreign gold into 
our Treasury ? 

To be sure, they pay large amounts into the Republican campaign 
fund, but that is a matter they do not feel like boasting of publicly 
(with a few noticeable exceptions), and in fact, by reason of the fre- 
quency of the elections and the increasing assessments on account of 
the growing opposition to protection, some are fearful that it will work 
their ruin. 





the campaign of 1888 he was induced to contribute $2,400 towa, 
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‘‘Tam buying these goods to go to the United States, and I want you to Last summer a Boston gentleman said in my presence that ¢ 


publication of a series of articles to prove the advantages of the ‘\ 
can system,’’ and thatif it had to be repeated every two or four you; 
doubted whether he could add it all to the cost of his goods, fo; 
his business was very profitable now, the conditions might s 


change. 


Upon being asked what business he was in, he replied the 
facture of ‘* wool shoddy,’’ and that his business was growing , 
being hardly able to supply the demand for his goods; that | 


manufacturers of cloth were using coarse stock for the body an lw he 


working this shoddy into the face of the cloth, making a ver, 
and salable article which could be warranted all wool and wh 


a very handsome profit. 


When asked as to its durability, he ; 


‘* Oh, it does not wear very well, but so much the better, for the ~ 


sale is assured.’’ 


Such was the brag ten-dollar suit Mr. i: 


exhibited in the last Congress. 

This condition of things I claim is only a natural result of 
tem which permits manufacturers to demand high prices and , 
provide corresponding purchasing power on the part of the peo) 
necessarily imposes thesubstitution of inferior and far less eco; 
goods, which amounts to “laying up wrath against the day of » 

Such cases, Mr. Chairman, as the one I have just cited, and wh 
being practiced in many lines of manufacture, together with | 
sistency with which the gentlemen upon the other side of tl. 
most solemnly declare that the sole purpose of raising the dutics 
give to American labor higher wages and to benefit the Ameri: 
by furnishing a ‘‘ home market,’’ subject their whole cou: 
suspicion not only of selfishness and insincerity, but of absolu 
upon the people, and in my opinion the beliefis rapidly gaini: 
throughout the country that the men who favor this system do 
so trom motives of philanthropy, but because they at least be! 
socially, politically, or financially, there is “‘ pork in the | 


them. 


It does not seem difficult to me to be able to discover the reason | 
manufacturers want a high duty. 


It certainly prevents the | 


from buying the cheaper goods made abroad and so certainly 
them to buy the higher-priced goods madeathome. In other w: 
produces a scarcity of such goods, and such goods only, as t! 


prevents the importation of. 


What must then be the con 


Scarcity produced by law benefits the owner of thearticle. It 


benefit labor, for in effecting the scarcity labor is only partially « 
ployed, and in prohibiting the importation of the products of fo: 
labor it forces the immigration of labor itself. Therefore a law w 


provides for the scarcity of the product of labor and at the same t 


provides for an abundance of labor itself is manifestly so unjust 


one-sided that if one will stop to reason he will readily discov: 
impossible it is for even organized labor to secure its natural and t 
fore its just share of the products of labor. 


Lastly, Mr. Chairman, how does this law affect agriculture, which )) 
reason of our vast extent of territory, peculiarly adapted to producing 
the best and most important staples of life, is the greatest and most im 


portant of all our industries? 

The most superficial mind must discern that the chief produ 
agriculture must be in excess of home consumption and must, i: 
ing a foreign market, be subjected to loss, unless permitted free | 
change for the products of whatever country they enter. 


Any law which restricts this must tend to glut the market at hom 


and of necessity produce low prices. 


Herein the tariff law accomplishes and completes its full purpose 
It secures the scarcity and high price of the manufactured goods 20 


‘= 
i tie 


au 


abundance and low price of both labor and farm products; in view 
which it is not surprising that vast railroad systems, great combine- 
tions and trusts controlling all the products of Mother Earth, great man- 
ufacturing and banking corporations, have with marvelous rapidity 
sprung into existence and have become the property of comparative!) 


few men; for this law is the lever by which the entire incremen' 


above bare subsistence, of the most energetic, skilled, and patient peo- 


ple the world has ever known has been literally swallowed up by sharp 
unscrupulous men, It has developed an era of greed and money-wors)ii| 
unequaled in the history of the world, and a corresponding disreg."! 


of the rights of honest toil. 


Mr. Chairman, this system is not, as its promoters claim, an ‘Aimer: 


can system,’’ except as it exceeds in boldness, hypocrisy, and amoun' 
of burdens levied any previous enforcement of the same system. 
methods and workings of the present system are well illustrated in tle 


following story of The Three Aldermen, written forty-five years 12 


The 


by a Parisian merchant named Bastiat, and which I print as par! 


my remarks: 


THE THREE ALDERMEN. 


(A demonstration in four tableaux.) 


First tableau. 


[The scene is in the hotel of Alderman Pierre. The window looks « 


fine park; 


three persons are seated near a good fire.] 

Prerre. Upon my word,a fire is very comfortable when the stomach '- 
fied. Itmust beagreed that itisa 
people, like the king of Yvetot, “ 


easantthing. But,alas! how many ™ 
w on their fingers for want of wood ' 
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reatures; heaven inspires me with a charitable thought! Yousce these 
to» trees? L will cut them down and distribute the wood among the poor. 
‘pac. and Jeax. What! gratis? ; ‘ 
prerke. Not exactly. There would soon be an end of my good works if I 
wattered my property thus. I think that my park is worth twenty thousand 
a by cutting it down I shall get much more for it. 


res; 4 > - 
Pat .. Amistake. Your wood as it stands is worth more than that in the 
_iwhboring forests, for it renders services which that can not give. When cut 
nes 


down it will, like that, be good for burning only, and will not be worth a sou 
more per cord. P 7 

— oo. Oh! Mr. Theorist, you forget that lam apracticalman. I supposed 
that my reputation as a speculator was well enough established to put me above 
auy charge of stupidity. Do you think that I shall amuse myself by selling my 
ood at the price of other wood ? 

PacL. You must. , i . 

prerre. Simpleton! Suppose I prevent the bringing of any wood to Paris 

pact. That will alter the case. But how will you manage it? 

preere. This is the whole secret. You know that wood pays an entrance 
daty of 10 sous per cord. To-morrow I will induce the aldermen to raise this 
duty to 100, 200, or 300 livres, so high as to keep out every fagot. Well, do you 
see’ ifthe good people do not want to dieof cold, they must come to my wood- 
yard. They will fight for my wood. I shall sell it for its weight in gold, and 
‘nig well regulated deed of charity will enable me to do others of the same 
“pach, This is @ fine idea, and it suggests an equally good one to me. 

teas. Well, what is it? 

pact. How do you find this Normandy butter? 

Jeay. Excellent. 

pau. Well, itseemed passable a moment ago. 
little strong? I want to make a better article at Paris. I will have four or five 
hundred cows, and I will distribute milk, butter, and cheese to the poor people. 
 Pprerre and Jzaw. What! asa charity? 

Paci. Bah! let us always put charity in the foreground. 
thing that its counterfeit even is an excellent card. I will give my butter to the 
people, and they will give me their money. Is that called selling? 

* Jeax. No, aceording to the merchant; but call it what you please, you ruin 
yourself, Can Parie compete with Normandy in raising cows” 
” paci, I shall save the cost of transportation. 

Jean. Very well; but then Normans are able to beat the Parisians, even if 
they do have to pay for transportation. 

Pavi. Do you cali it beating any one to furnish him things at a low pri 

Jean. It is the time-honored word. You will always be beaten. 

part. Yes; like Don Quixote. The blows will fallon Sancho. Jean, my 
friend, you forgot the tax on imports. 

Jeax. The tax on imports! what has that to do with your butter? 

Pach. To-morrow I will demand protection, and I will induce the council to 
probibit the butter of Normandy and Brittany. The people must do without 

batter or buy mine, and that at my price, too. 

Jeay. Gentlemen, your philanthropy carries me along with it. ‘‘in timeone 
learns to howl with the wolves.” It shall not be said that lam an unworthy 
alderman. Pierre, this sparkling fire has illumined your soul; Paul, this but- 
ter has given an impulse to your understanding: and I perceive that this piece 
of salt pork stimulates my intelligence. To-morrow I will vote myself, and 
make others vote, for the exclusion of hogs, dead or alive; this done, I will 
build superb stock-yards in the middle of Paris “forthe unclean animal forbid- 
den to the Hebrews’ I will become swine-herd and pork-seller, and we shall 
see how the good people of Lutetia can help getting their food at my shop. 

Preere. Gently, my friends; if you thus run up the price of butter and salt- 
meat you diminish the profit which I expected from my wood. 

Pav.. Nor is my speculation so wonderful, if you ruin me with your fuel and 
your hams, 

Jeax. What shall I gain by making you pay an extra price for my sausages 
if you overcharge me for pastry and fagots? 

Prerre. Do you not see that we are getting into a quarrel? 
unite, Letus make reciprocal concessions. 
to miserable self-interest. 
of the people be secured. 

PavL. That it is true, and people must have butter to spread on their bread. 

Jeay. Certainly. And they must have a bit of pork for their soup. 

Aut Toeeraer. Forward,charity! Long live philanthropy! To-morrow, to- 
morrow, we will take the council by assault. 

Pierre. Oh, I forgot. One word more which is important. My friends, in 
this — age people are suspicious, and the purest intentions are often mis- 
construed. 

Pau. You plead for wood; Jean, defend butter, and I will devote myself to 
domesticswine. It is best to head off invidious suspicions. 

Pact and JEAN (leaving), Upon my word what a clever fellow! 

Second tableau. 
(The common council.) 

PauL. My dear colleagues, every day great quantities of wood come into 
Paris and draw out of it large sums of money. If this goes on, we shall all be 
ruined in three years, and what will become of the poor people? [“ Bravo!"’} Let 
us prohibit forei wood, I am not speaking for myself, for you could not 
make a tooth-pick out of all the wood Lown. I am, therefore, perfectly disin- 
terested. [“Good!” “Good!"] But here is Pierre, who hasa park, and he will 
keep our fellow-citizens from freezing. They will no longer be in astate of de- 
pendence on the charcoal dealers of the Yonne. Have you ever thought of the 
risk we run of dying of cold, if the proprietors of those foreign forests should take 
it into their heads not to bring any more wood to Paris? Let us, therefore, pro- 
hibit wood. By this means we shall stop the drain of specie, we shall start the 
wood-chopping business, and open to our workmen a new source of labor and 
wages, [Appiauee. } 

Jean. I second the motion of the honorable member, a proposition so philan- 
thropic and so disinterested, as he remarked. It is time that we should stop 
this intolerable freedom of entry, which has brought a ruinous competition 


sort. 


It is such a fine 





Let us rather 
Besides, it is not well to listen énly 
Humanity is concerned, and must not the warming 
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become a swineherd or pork-dealer, in which case my conscience would forbid 
my making this motion, but is it not shameful, gentiemen, that we should be 





| paying tribute to these poor Poitevin peasants who have the audacity to come 
| into our own market, take possession of a business that we could have carried 
| on ourselves, and, after having inundated us with sausages and hams, take 


But do you not think it is a | 


| 





i 





from us, perhaps, nothing in retur: Anyhow, who says that the balance of 
trade is not in their favor and that we are t compelled to pay them a tribute 
in money Is it not plain that if this Poitevin industry were planted in Paris 
t would open new f Moreo~er, gentiemen, is it not 
very likely, as Mr i, that we buy these Poitevin salted meats, 
not with our income, Where willthistand us? Letusnotallow 
£ -dy, aval I ils to come here and eel) things cheaply, 
thus making it impossible rus to prodace them ourselves. Aldermen, Paris 
has given us its confidence, and we must show ourselves worthy of it. The 
people are without labor, and we must create it, and if salted meats cost them 
a little more, } ve sacrificed 





ids to Parisian labor? 














we shall at least ave the consciousness that we |! 






































our interests to those of the masses, as every good alderman ought to do. 

Thunders of applause 

A Voice. I hear much said 3 r people; but, under pr xtofg gz 
them labor, you begin by taking away from them that which is worth more 
than labor itself—wood, butter, and soup 

rer, Pau, and Jean. Vote! Vote! Away with your theorists and gen- 
el : Let us vote I thr motions are carried 
a alle 

Sow. Father, decide; w ! t leave Paris. Work is slack and everything 
is dear 

FATHER. My son, you do 1 know he hard it is to leave the » where 
we were bor 

Sox. The worst of all thi 3 is to die there of misery. 

FATHER. Go, my son; and seek a more spitabl ntrv For myself. I 
will not t gra whe yo 1 , sisters, and brothers lie [am 
eager to find, at last, near them, th h is denied me in this fd 
olation 

Son. Courage, dear father; we will find work elsewher n Poitou, Nor- 
mandy, or Brittany hey say that try of Pa y lually trar 
ferring itself to tho l tr 

FATHER. Itis v Unable to ~ »ped 
producing n ded for t elve 2 : 
ti and capital to m < thi s i we f 

;. Just as at Paris they quit making handson thes 

| in *r to plant trees and raise hogs and cows. ‘I x Lv 

| seen vast store-houses, sumptuous buildings, and quays thronged with life on 
those banks of the Seine which are now given up to meadows and f sts 

FatTuer. Whilethe provinces are filling up with cities, Paris 

| try. Whata frightful revolution! Three mistaken 
ignorance, have brought down on us this terrible ca 
| Son. Tell me this story, my father. 
FaTHER. It is very simple. Under the pretext of estal h new 


trades at Paris,and of thus supplying labor to the workmen, thes en secured 
the prohibition of wood, butter, and meats. The 





rassumed the rightof sup] 





ing their fellow-citizens with them. These art ediately to an « 
orbitant price. Nobody made enough to buy them vy who could 
procure them by using up all they made were una anythin 
consequently all branches of indus stoppe be 
the provinces no longer offered a market Mis i in 
to depopulate Paris 

Sow. When will this stop? 

FaTtTuHEeR. When Paris has become a meadow a 

Son. The three aldermen must have made a at f 

FATHER, At first they made immense profits t 


volved in the common misery 

Sox. How was that possible? 

FATHER, You see this ruin; it was a magnificent house, s inded by af 
park. If Parishad kept on advancing, Master Pierre would have got mor 
from it annually than the whole thing is now worth to hin 

Son. How can that be, since he got rid of competition? 

FATHER, Competition in selling has disappeared; but competition in bu 
also disappears every day, and will keep on disappearing until Paris is an o 
field, and Master Pierre's woodland will be worth no more than an equal r 
ber of acres in the forest of Bondy. Thus a monopoly, like every sy es of in 
justice, brings its own punishment upon itself. 

Son. This does not seem very plain to me, but the d n 
ble. Is there, then, no means of repealing this unjust measure that Pierre and 
his colleagues adopted twenty years ago? 

FaTHER. I will confide my secret to you. I will remain at Paris for this pi 
pose; I will call the people to my aid. It depends on them whether they w 
replace the tax on its old basis and dismiss from it this fatal principle wh 
is grafted on it and has grown there like a parasite fu: 

Sow. You ought to succeed on the very first day. 

FaTHER. No; on the contrary, the work is a diffi 
Pierre, Paul, and Jean understand one another perf 
do anything rather than allow the entrance of woot : , 
Paris. They even have on their side the people, who clearly see the la ‘ 
these three protected branches of business give, who know how man) 
choppers and cow-drivers it gives employment to, but who can not obta 
clear an idea of the labor that would spring up in the free air of libert 

Son. If this is all that is needed, you will enlighten the: 

FATHER. My child, at your age one doubts at nothing. If I wr 
would not read, forall their time is occupied in supporting a wretched cx 
If Ispeak thealdermen will shut my mouth. The people will therefore 1 
long in their fatal error; political parties which build their hopes of the 
sions attempt to play upon their prejudices rather than to dispel then : 








ay of Paris 18 und 























y i owers ths > e® people and the part I ss 
upon our market, so that there is not a province tolerably well situated for pro- then have to ay —_ ee on : — ee * . ; fom . — : da 
ducing some one article which does not inundate us with it, sell it to us at a a pe sane hates ‘eh _ a 1 " ee ; - — P ees es 
low price, and depress Parisian labor. It is the business of the state to equalize | “2, —_ ap aioe waciin 
the conditions of production by wisely graduated duties; to allow the entrance Faruges And they will have Reet hein ante 16-5 wr 
from without of whatever is dearer there than at Paris, and thus relieve us from | pit ace and euifesin ; beet exhaust sae etenenarhh : 
an unequal contest. How, for instance, can they expect us to make milk and | ¢,. Well. father. devote all that vou have left to the serv n 
butter in Paris as inst Brittany and Normandy? Think, gentlemen, the | p..;, this work of emancipation. and , ; 
Bretons hav. land . ; segin this work of emancipation, an 
Doe e eaper, feed more convenient, and labor more abundant. | o¢ fj, ishing it 
in *s not common sense say that the conditions must be equalized by a protect- 7 
gduty? Task that the duty on milk and butter be raised toa thousand per cent.., | - 
or more, if necessary, The breakfasts of the people will cost a liltle more, but | Phe a 
ieee will zise. We shall see the building of stables and dairies, a good trade | Jacques Bonuomme. Parisians, let us and reform of the 
j churns, and the foundation of new industries laid. I myself have not the | put back to what it was. Let ever i be free to 
east interest in this plan. I am not a cowherd, nor do! desire to become | meat where i ood to h 
one. lam moved by single desire to be useful tothe laboring classes. {IE x- Tux Peoriy. Hurrah for 
Pressions of approbation. } Prerre. Parisians, do not allow yourselves to be seduced by the 
Pierre. I am RaPPy to see in this assembly statesmen so pure, enlight- | Of whatavail isthe freedom of purchasing if you have not the means? and | 
—_ and devoted tothe interests of the people. [Cheers.}] I admire their self- | can you have the means if labor is wanting? Can Paris produce wood 
enial, and can not do better tian follow such nobleexamples. I support their | cheaply as the forest of Bondy? or meat at as low price as Polt« r butter a 
motion, and I also make one to exclude Poitou hogs. Itis not that I want to | easily as Normandy? If you open the doors to these rival p s what will 
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become of the wood-cutters, pork-dealers, and cattle-drivers? They can notdo 
without protection 

Tax Peorie. Hurrah for Protection! 

Jacques. Protection! Butdo they protect you, workmen? Do not you com- 
pete with one another? Let the wood-dealers then suffer competition in their 
turn. They bave no right to ratse the price of their wood by ter unless they 
also, by law, raise wages. Do you not still love equality? 

The Pror.ie. Hurrah for Equality! 

Pirrere. Do not listen to this factious fellow. We have raised the price of 
wood, meat, and butter, it istrue; but itis in order that wemay give good wages 
to the workmen. We are moved by charity. 

The Pwrorie. Hurrah for Charity! 

JacquEs, Use the tax, if you can, to raise wages, or do not use it to raise 
the price of commodities. The Parisians do notask for charity, but justice. 

The Prope. Hurrah tor Justice! 

Pierre. It is precisely the dearness of products which will, by reflex action, 
raise wages. 

The Prorie. Hurrah for Dearness! 

Jacquns, If butter is dear it is not because you pay workmen well; it is not 
even that you may make great profius; it is only because Paris is ill situated for 
this business, and because you desired that they should do in the city what ought 
to be dune in the country and in the country what was done in the city. The 
people have no more labor, only they labor at something else. They get no 
more wages, but they do not buy things as cheaply. 

The Peor.e. Hurrah for Cheapness! 

Pierre. This person seduces you with his fine words. Let us state the ques- 
tion plainly. Is it not true thatif we admit butter, wood, and meat we shall 
be inundated with them and die of a plethora? There is, then, no other way 
in which we can preserve ourselves from this new inundation, than to shut the 
door, and we can keep up the price of things only by causing scarcity artificially. 

A VERY Few vorces. Hurrah for Searcity! 

Jacques. Let us state the question as itis. Among all the Parisians we can 
divide only what is in Paris; the less wood, butter, and meat there is, the 
smaller each one’s share will be. There will be less if we exclude than if we 
admit, Parisians, individual abundance can exist only where there is general 
abundance. 

Tue Preorie. Hurrah for Abundance! 

Pirrre, No matter what this man says, he can not prove to you that it is to 
your interest to submit to unbridled competition. 

The Pgor_e. Down with competition ! 

Jacques, Despite all this man’s declamation, he can not make you enjoy 
the sweets of restriction. 

The Prorie. Down with restriction! 

Pierre, I declare to you that if the poor dealers in cattle and hogs are de- 
prived of their livelihood, if they are sacrificed to theories, I will not be an- 
swerable for public order. Workmen, distrust this man. He is an agent of 
perfidious Normandy ; he is under the pay of foreigners; beis atraitor, and must 
be hanged, |The peop!e keep silent.) 

Jacques. Parisians, all that I say now I said to you twenty years ago, when 
it occurred to Pierre to use the tax for his gain and your loss. Iam not an 
agentof Normandy. Hang me if you will, but this will not prevent oppression 
from being oppression. Friends, you must kill neither Jacques nor Pierre, but 
liberty if it frightens you or restriction if it hurts you. 

The Prorie. Let us hang nobody, but let us emancipate everybody. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


HON. RICHARD P. BLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 20, 1890. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 
the bill (HL. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports— 

Mr. BLAND said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I wish to say only a few words. I believe we have 
already a tax on almost everything entering into building operations, 
and now we propose to tax granite, marble, stone, etc., raising the tariff 
all along the line to a prohibitory duty. 

Gentlemen on the other side, in the last few votes which have been 
taken, have confessed before the country that the whole tariff system 
is but a bounty operating for the benefit of privileged classes. In order 
to protect individuals and classesand put money into their pockets, in- 
stead of putting it into the Treasury, you repeal a purely revenue tax, 
the tax on sugar, and in lieu of it you provide for a direct bounty, a 
confession, I say, that the whole protective system is but a bounty. 

Gentlemen here have no regard for revenue. They have not been 
consulting the question of revenue or the interests of the people of the 
country, but only the interests of classes, There has been a scramble 
and a fight on the other side of the House as to who should have the 
most in this division of bounties and special privileges given by the 
bill. 

The lead men came along and the earthenware men, and they have 
all got something, but they have crowded out my friend from Lonui- 
siana [Mr. COLEMAN], who came here, he says, as a protectionist, and 
the Republicans came down in his district, my friend trom Michigan, 
whom I now see walking down the aisle [Mr. BuRRows], amongst 
them, and made him promises—— 

Mr. COLEMAN. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. It was not inmy 
district; it was the Third. I had no help. 

Mr. BLAND. Well, I suppose they thought you were all right. 
Any way these promises were made all through the country, and yet 
when you come here you find that they were always false promises; at 
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least they have proven to be false. I do not mean, of course. ; 
that the gentlemen who made them to you designedly misrepre..,,;,.; 
but that the result has not justified your expectations. You come }yo, 
and find these very gentlemen voting against their own promis, ; 
so the only purely revenue duty in the whole bill is stricken fro. 5 
The tariff on sugar ought to have been reduced probably 50 ». 

but to repeal it for the sole purpose of an excuse to raise the di; 
woolen and cotton goods, tin-plate, hardware, crockery, farm j)), 
ments, etc., is not justified. The sugar duty is in fact a purely ; 
enue duty; very little of it goes to private pockets. 

Wanamaker, I believe, has ribbons, bands, and things of 
all on the free-list; magnificent paintings that cost large sums of ; 
are brought in free—— 

Mr. FLOWER. Why, has the gentleman from Illinois [ i 
SON ] returned ? 

Mr. BLAND. All of these things come in free and the poor inp jx 
taxed on the little he is able to buy. The whole bill is intended {, 
favoritism, for monopoly, to accommodate the Republican party in or. 
der that they may arrange not only to pay the debts of the last ele 
tion, but the promises for the next. [Applause.] [Cries of ‘' \ ote 
‘**Vote!’?] 

Mr. Chairman, we are now in the closing hours of the consideratioy 
of this bill. No amendments have been made tothe bill. No fair op. 
portunity for debate and amendments has been permitted. We ha, 
been gagged by an order adopted by the majority which ina few hours 
from now cuts off allopportunity foramendmentsandall debate. That 
enforces the previous question and direct vote on the bill. \We have 
not reached one-half of the paragraphs of the bill. 

The people whom I have the honor to represent here are for thie mos 
part farmers. Farming is in the main the basis of their wealth. The 
merchant, mechanic, and laborer, the lawyer and the doctor, or of what- 
ever profession or calling, are dependent upon the prosperity of the 
agriculturists. Their interests are interests incommon. There is no 
necessary autagonisms among them. They must all suffer together o1 
prosper together. 

From self-interest they will act together on these questions. [lence 
I know that anvthing that could be done here to relieve the languish- 
ing industries of the farmer would be heartily approved and sustained 
by all classes. 

To this end I offered amendments to this bill to secure wider markets 
for the agricultural communities of thiscountry. They are to be found, 
and the vote on them, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 13 an 
15. The amendment was voted down by astrict party vote. 

I here subjoin the amendment and my remarks upon them at the 
time: 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which | send 
to the desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Amend by adding, after the word “namely,” in line 7, the following words 
“That in all eases where it can be shown by proof satisfactory to the Secretar) 
of the Treasury that any goods, wares, or merchandise imported into this coun- 
try have been purchased abroad by exchange of farm products for such yoods 
or where such goods have been purchased with the proceeds or avai's of farm 
products in foreign countries, such goods, wares, or merchandise shal! be iu- 
ported free of duty.” 

Mr. BLAND. That is substantially the amendment which I oflered 
to the administrative bill about the middle of January last. [t pro- 
vides that where it is shown to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury that farmers, through their own agencies or otherwise, shall 
export the products of their farms to foreign countries and there ex- 
change them for other products of such countries, the products of such 
foreign countries thus purchased or obtained by exchange may be im- 
ported free of duty. If that amendment is adopted it will go very far 
toward abolishing all trusts, at least all trusts on farm products. 

We hear complaints throughout the country, especially from the 
farmers’ organizations, that their food products are purchased and held 
by trusts for larger prices and that the sale of their cattle and hogs 
and other products is in the hands of Chicagotrusts. In other words 
by our high tariff duties upon foreign products we have virtually com- 
pelled the farmer of this country to look only to the home market ‘or 
the disposition of his goods, because when he takes them abroa! and 
exchanges them for foreign products, as soon as the articles for wich 
he has exchanged them reach our ports they are taxed from 50) to 1\0 
per cent,, and thus the whole profit of the exchange is confisca'«! ® 
the custom-house, 

Now, if the farmer had the right, as this amendment would 4: 
him, to take his products to foreign countries and there exchange the! 
for his clothing, for example, or his refined sugar, for instance, 4's 
farm implements, the things that he uses upon his farm, that difieu'\ 
would be removed, and he would have a free and open mark: |! 
world over, a market a little too large for any trust to contro!, 1° 
could import the goods which he obtained in exchange for his proiuc' 
without having his profits confiscated at thecustom-house. The | ' 
would be to make the world itself the warehouse of the farmer. 

We hear that the Alliances in the West, the Northwest, and the >t) 
are demanding that we shall establish in the several counties throu.) 
out the country warehouses in which the farmers may store their ))"0"- 
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and have issued upon them by the Government 80 per cent. of 
; value in money, 80 that they may be enabled to hold their prod- 
ts free from the control of trusts and monopolies. Instead of that, 
* not give them the natural freedom which they ought to have in 
py of their products? Why not let them have the markets of the 
world for their warehouse, so that at all times and under all circum- 
stances they should have a steady and a certain market for everything 
which they produce? 

This amendment was introduced May 12, and is to be found in the 
RecoRD of next day. ; 

The RecorD of May 15 shows the following: 

Mr. BLAND. I offer the following amendment, to come in at the 
end of the paragraph under consideration. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


a ine 14, e 14, the following: 

Add aftr jall be lawful for the farmers of each State and Territory of the United 
States to organize or establish for themselves such agencies as they may deem 
expedient for the purpose of exporting, selling, and exchanging the product of 
the farms of the United States in foreign markets, and to import free of duty 
into this country all articles of commerce procured in such foreign markets by 
the sale or exchange of the farm products of this country: Provided, That all 
subjects of trade or commerce 80 imported free of duty shall be for the use and 
benefit of the farmers so importing the same and for their own consumption, 
and shall not be sold inthe markets of this country in competition with like ar- 
ticles on which a duty shall have been paid. That it shall be the duty of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to make all needful rules and regulations to properly 


carry into effect the foregoing provisions relating to the sale and exchange of 


the products of American farms in foreign markets,”’ 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, that is a modified form of the amend- 
ment which I offered the other day when a bill was under consider- 
ation. I will have printed asa part of my remarks the amendment 
that I offered in this connection heretofore. The amendment that I 
offered on a former occasion provides for the exchanye of products of 
American farms in toreign countries and the importation of articles for 
which the products of the farms were exchanged free of duty without 
apy limitation. But that amendment, on a strict party vote in this 
House, our friends on the other side all voting against it, was voted 
down. 

Now, I offer a modified proposition, and certainly as it is now modi- 
fied no gentleman who pretends to represent a farming constituency 
that is languishing to-day for the want of a market {or its products 
can vote against it. The farmers are now organized and have their 
stores allthrough the country, which are organizations tor the purpose 
of trade, and thissimply enables them to extend their trading powers to 
other countries. It enables them to ship their surplus products and 
get in exchange for them such articles of commerce as they consume 
among themselves. These articles are to be brought in free of duty, 
and not to be put upon the market in competition with articles that 
pay a duty. 

What fairer proposition can be made than that? Where is the objec- 
tion that can be raised toa proposition that permits the agriculturists of 
this country who export about 80 per cent. of all our exports, by which 
our foreign trade is practically carried on, to exchange their surplus 
products for articles abroad and for such commodities as they use and 
consume on their farms? 

Gentlemen on the other side say that these high protective duties 
make their commodity cheaper to the farmer. 

Mr. WALKER, of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. BLAND. It that isso, the amendment itself will have no effect. 
I dare you to put it to the test. I deny that it makes articles cheaper 
here or that the tariff rates reduce the price of commodities beyond 
what they can be purchased at in other countries. Why not give them 
this poor privilege? for they are bearing all the brunt of tariff burdens 
in the first instance, at least, because it is on their articles of commerce 
that we sustain the tariff system. We bring from abroad all the im- 
ports on which the tariff is levied and the duties collected. In the 
first instance they pay it by advancing their commodities, so to speak. 

Now, why not allow them the privilege of a drawback, the same as 
you permit a drawback on all articles of manufacture sent out of this 
country? You give drawbacks on articles which are exported. Why 
not give it to them? 

The amendment which I offered a few days ago is as follows: 


ene in all cases where the products of the farms of the United States shall 
; nat abroad to foreign markets and there exchanged for goods, wares, or mer- 
chandise, or where such goods, wares, or merchandise shali have been pur- 
— ra — the avails or proceeds arising from the sales of farm products, then, 
cea t such cases, s goods, wares, and merchandise so purchased or ex- 
— or in foreign countries shall be admitted free of duty. 
aan That proof of such exports and imports herein provided for shall be 
faith 4 ana rules and regulations as may be necessary to carry out in good 
Tr puovistons of this act ; and it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the 
easury from time to time to adopt and promulgate such rules. 
Here the hammer fell. ] 


Cries of “Vote!” “Vote 1’"] 


eon KERR, of Towa. Mr. Chairman, the first objection there is to 

o - seatiomen 8 proposition is that if his proposition were adopted it 

= abolish our tariff system altogether, and it would take away 
aa the revenues that were received from that system. 

aan LAND, Then the gentleman admits that the farmers support 
¢ whole tariff system? i aaiemen on the Democratic side.] I ex- 

pected to bring that out in this discussion. 
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Mr. Chairman, I desire to have read as part of my remarks an edi- 
torial from the St. Louis Republic, to show how the farmers of this 
country are prospering as compared with the manufacturing indus- 
tries. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

WHERE THE MONEY Is. 

It is pretty well known that when one of those revulsions in business, called 

panics,comes over the country money disappearsin the West and goes to the 
East, finding its hiding places in the bank vaults, safe deposits.and money 
drawers of the manufacturing States. Farm values and crop prices fall, farms 
become unsalable, and farmers find it impossible to pay their debts or to bor- 
row money,and are forced to stagger along in half despair for several years 
tilltimes grow better. The explanation of this disagreeable phenomenon is 
that the manufacturing States control the money of the country; they are the 
creditor States, while the Western and Southern States are debtors; they are 
money-lenders, while the other States are money-borrowers ; they hold mort- 
gages on a third of the property of the West and South, and there isa perpetual 
drain of money from all other States and Territories into them to pay the inter- 
est on these enormous claims. 
_ The last report of the Comptroller of the Currency furnishes some interesting 
information on the distribution of money in the country, in a table showing 
the amount of capital, surplus, undivided profits, and individual deposits in 
banks of all kinds, for every State and Territory of the Union. A compendium 
of the table is given in the following statement 





CAPITAL, DEPOSITS, ETC,, IN THE NINE MANUFACTURING STATES. 

ll as ce, asia nitiecalaiainl sicheneichinsiainaentiniiimaiinnis wailed $71,516,000 
DOT MEI Dre ccccencccssecconsssetousesne 79, 281, 000 
Vermont.. jones 36, 000, 000 
Massachusetts ..... ntviianaitinbessuewit 691, 000, 000 
Rhode [sland............ 113, 448, 000 
Connecticut... <ipiiennete patadeene 188, 316, 000 
EEE See aes 1,585, 800, 000 
I ieee aaa a coe a piediaenessenaneianedibiesien 104, 367, 000 
a ical 508, 567, 000 

Total.. 3, 378, 208, 000 


All other States and Territories.. 1, 823, 376, 000 


Population of the nine manufacturing States ea ene 17, 000, 000 
Population of all other States and Territories eal separ 7. 000, 000 
Per capita in the manufacturing States ........... ORE EES NSE $198 
Per capita in other States and Territories ..... 1 $40 


It will be seen that protected manufacturing has given the nine States of the 
Northeast control of the banks, banking power, and money of the country. 
They have only about one-fourth the population of the country, but they own 
over three-fifths of the banking capital and deposits. The per capita is $198 for 
them and only $40 for the other States and Territories. Massachusetts alone 
(3691,154,000) has more than the eight States of Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, 


Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri,and Colorado puttogether. New 
Hampshire, with a population of only 381,000, has as much ($79,251,762) as the 
two States of Indiana (363,852,000) and North Carolina ($12,160,000), with an aggre- 


gate population of 4,000,000; and Rhode Island, with a population of only 343,- 
000, has ($113,448,036) more than Georgia ($27,299,000), South Carolina ($12,000,000), 
Alabama ($15,600,000), Mississippi ($10,000,000), Louisiana ($29,000,000), and West 
Virginia ($8,831,000), with an aggregate population of 8,000,000. 

It will be said in explanation of this unequal distribution of the money 
wealth of the country that, while the manufacturing States have a large share 
of their wealth in money, the farming States have theirs chiefly in farms, cities, 
towns, and railroads. This statement is true, but the force of it is broken by 
another very important fact, namely : That nearly all the railroads of the farm- 
ing States, and one-fourth their farms, cities, and towns are mortgaged—and the 
mortgages are held chiefly in the manufacturing States. Indeed, the manufact- 
uring States own not only three-fifths of the money of the country, buta full 
fourth, and probably one-third, of the wealthin the other States and Territories 
besides. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Many MemBers. Vote! Vote! 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. BLAND, there 
were—ayes 62, noes 76. 

Mr. BLAND. Great stress is laid upon the fact that there is a tariff 
on wool. Upon this point I shall quote from the few remarks I made 
when that schedule was under discussion: 

Mr. Chairman, my colleague who has just taken his seat [Mr. Nrep 
RINGHAUS] alludes to Missouri and the tariff in connection with the 
State. I do not know any gentleman on this side of the House, nor do 
I know any gentleman on the other side of the House from Missouri 
whose interest is direct, immediate, and unconditional in a high pro- 
tective tariff except my good friend himself who has just addressed the 
committee. I do not know, indeed, under the rules of the House, if 
they were properly enforced, that he could vote for this bill or vote 
against it, on account of his personal interest in the protection it carries, 

Bat another objection I have to the attitude of my colleague is this: 
While he is willing to receive for himself the benelits of the robbery 
that this bill will give him, he wants to reduce the tariff on borax, an 
article that he himself consumes, and yet he is not willing that my 
farmer constituents shall have the benefit of any reduction on what he 
iscompelled to buy. [Applauseon the Democraticside.] There ought 
to be what might be called a good understanding among gentlemen 
who are making up these ‘‘combines,’’ mutuality in robbery. [Laugh- 
ter. ] 

Now, for this woolen schedule. My people are interested in cheap 
woolen goods. Missouri has about 1,200,000 sheep all told, and we 
have nearly 3,000,000 people in the State. 

We have not got one-half asheep apiece. I would like to know how 
the people of that great State, during the frozen snows of December, 
might go out and attend their flocks and to their factories with half of 
a sheep-skin on their backs, one-half of a sheep to each of the popula- 
tion. We do not produce the wool that clothes us, or scarcely any part 
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of it. I have about fifty head of sheep on the farm on which I live; | 575 pounds. Bacon and hams: Exports, 400,224,646 poun 
and, sir, you might take all the wool on the sheep and take the mut- | but 272,130 pounds. Apples, dried: Exports, 22,101,579 p 
ton on my whole flock, and it will not pay the tribute I pay to the | ports, none reported. Apples, green or ripe: Exports, 942 
wool manufacturer undei'the provisions you put in this bili—nothing | imports, none reported. Oats: Exports, 624,226 bushels 
like it; and yet they talk about the duty on wool for the benefit ofthe | 324 bushels. 

farmer. These tables go to show that our exports of farm produc 

The States of Iowa, Nebraska, and the great Northwestern States are | protected as I proposed; that is, by permitting their exch 
similar to Missouri in that respect. They are producing grain, hogs, | modities in other countries, and the admitting free of ta: 
cattle, mules, and horses, ‘and sheep are a mere by-product. You will | articles thus exchanged for. This would bein the nature 
never produce suflicientsheep toclothe this people, or nearly clothe one- | to the farmer from the tax he has to pay at the custom-) 
tenth of them. My friend from Michigan alluded the other day to | imports of foreign goods exchanged for his farm products 
four counties in my district—Laclede, Wright, Osage, and Cole—and | only protection that can benefit him. In other words, it y 
on them, according to his own showing, there were 7,600 mortgages, or | him against a high protective tariff. If our agriculturist 
nearly 8,000 altogether. Now, the population of those four counties | thus protected they will find no need of further protecti: 
is about 45,000 or 50,000 people. Every mortgage represents the head | favors at the hands of Congress. If they can be protect 
of a family—— tariff law that practically enslaves them they will find a 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. perity. 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. My friend and colleague The present tariff is about 47 per cent. The Republican 

Mr. BLAND. I would like to have three minutes in which to com- | a reduction, but instead they have by the McKinley bill ra 
plete my statement. [Cries of ‘‘ Regular order!’’] average to over 50 per cent. onall dutiable goods. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I hope the gentleman from Missouri will be heard Mr. Chairman, I have no patience to argue this subjec: 
without objection. here is useless. Ifthe people of this country submit to i: 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unanimous | sufferon and on. 
consent to proceed for three minutes. Is there objection? The Chair The Democratic party can do no more than protest. = Bu 
hears none. the day is near at hand when we shall be intrusted with 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I was going on to say that these nearly | only to protest, but to act, to legislate, to reduce, reduce, 
eight thousand mortgages represent about eight thousand heads of fam- | duce this system of high protection to the millionaires, un 
ilies, and taking the average number in a family to be five, that would | a basis of revenue for the people. 
be some forty thousand, so that nearly every man, woman, and child The State of Missouri is the greatest State in the Union 
in those four counties has a mortgage over his head. Now, I do not | sources ef agriculture; mining, and manufacturing are unsurpassed 
know why the gentleman from Michigan was claiming his farmers are | her Democratic State government is the most economical, ; ps, of 
prosperous. Whether they are or not it is for him and for his farmers | al) the States; her school system the best provided for. That Mis. 
to know; but for the farmers in my district, I know them, for I have | souri is more prosperous than her neighboring States of Kansas, [oy 
mingled with them, and Iam one of them myself. I get complaint | or Illinois is due to these causes. Yet I would be false to the t 
from them daily, and I know that they are not prosperous. The very | ests of her people if I did not tell the truth, and say that o1 
statistics he has given that nearly every farmer in these counties, or at | high protective tariffsystem heragricultural interests arein g: 

The Missouri farmer, like his brethren throughout the ent 
is not prosperous. His markets have broken down at home. 
tective tariff prevents him from exchanging his products ab 
sequently his surplus must be sold at a great sacrifice. This surplas 
in turn regulates the price of all he has to sell at home, and thas his 
prices for what he has to sell are not remunerative. There is 
any profit in farming. 

During the war and since, every revision of the tariff has |)een done 
by the Republican party or the party of high protection. s a con- 
sequence we have seen farming steadily declining in profits. ‘The tariff 
duties were increased in 1883 under the pretext of tariff revis 
that time tariff barons and monopolists have fattened off t! 

The McKinley bill again increases rates from an average of 47 pe! 

to over 50 per cent. The farmer can therefore patiently wait, «vietly 
submit, till he is turned ont of house and home. The McK in!ey bill 
means the foreclosure of the mortgages on Western farms; it means 
the transfer of lands and property of the West to the tariff mi 

of the East. 

The Western farmer who voted for Harrison and protection siz 
bill of sale to his future prosperity. He unconsciously mortazed | 
home, his labor, his all to the trusts, monopolies, and com! 
now mercilessly demand the pound of flesh. The Wanamakers, (ar 
negies, and other millionaire contributors to the campaign fun, mast 
be reimbursed. They are being repaid by tariff bills that filch the 
money from the labor of the country. Thus campaign contri)utions 
are made up with interest. And soother campaign funds 1 
provided for. ' 

Mr. Chairman, I have faith to believe that this system wil! spee!) 
sink in its own rottenness and corruption. Faith in a republican form 
of government compels me tosay this. The signs indicate © grou! 
swell of the masses in a war of extermination to all privilege 
cratic, or class legislation. 

God speed the day when justice shall resume her place in 
cils. 

But, Mr. Chairman, it is proposed, now that monopoly ha 
this Government in all its branches, to raise duties and 
strengthen the monopoly power, and in tarn to place the elect): )! (oo 
gress and the President under the control of monopoly by | 
machinery of those elections out of the hands of the pe) t 
States, and instead to place radical election officers and Ding 
boards in all the districts, so as to count out Democrats and (00 ™ 
formers, thus, by Federal election laws, to hold by force and |: 
laboring people in this country in the grip of monopoly po 
robbed and fleeced, not of their wealth alone, but of their | 
rights as well. 

This may be a and easier mode for the protected 
elect a Congress and t to do their bidding than to put‘ 
millions in the campaign fund, as they did at the last elect" °"" 
will the submit? That is the question. We shal! see v4!" 
shall see. “Whom the gods wish to destroy they first make ™® 
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sive proof that they are not prosperous, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what has reduced them to this? This high 
protective tariff system is one of the main causes for their being re- 
duced to this condition, and it is a question of whether the Michigan 
donkey or the Missouri mule or the Kansas grasshopper can longest 
endure the burden of this infamous system, for that seems to be the 
contention here. We are comparing notes as to who have the most 
mortgages and who are the least prosperous. We find when we can 
get the statistics that all of them are suffering alike. These are the 
real facts in the case, and yet the majority propose nothing for their 
relief; no report is made in their interest, but simply a bill that in- 
creases their burdens. 

Speaking for the farmers whose farms are mortgaged, I protest against 
it, and I say when gentlemen undertake to make the farmers of this 
country believe that they are prosperous they will have upon their 
shoulders a great burden. In the comingcanvass you will not be able 
to convince them that they are prosperous, so that it behooves Con- 
gress to do something in the interest of this country. One way of af- 
fording them relief is to reduce taxes and to give them more money in 
circulation. That will be a benefit. 

The tariff tax I get upon the wool I sell will not compensate me for 
the tariff tax I pay to the woolen manufacturer. Ten persons consti- 
tute my family, and when we pay, as proposed in that bill, a tax from 
80 to 100 per cent. on woolen goods our little tariff of 30 per cent. on 
wool is confiscated atonce. And not only that, but a tribute of from 
50 to 80 per cent. in addition is exacted for the benefit of the manu- 
facturer. 

Great stress is laid upon the fact that it is proposed to tax wheat by 
a tariff of 25centsa bushel. This is a glaring fraud, intended only to 
deceive. We exported last year 88,600,742 bushels of wheat in form 
of wheat and flour. We imported only 1,946 bushels, and this was 
for seed. It is proposed to aid the wheat-grower by taxing his seed- 
wheat. The bill proposes a tax of 15 cents a bushel on corn. Of 
course when the law takes effect there will be no more burning of corn in 
Kansas. There is a tariff duty now of 10 cents per bushel—this is sup- 

to be too low—so that to prevent the burning of cheap corn for 

1 it is proposed to increase the tariff to 15 cents per bushel. Well, 

we exported last year 69,592,929 bushels of corn and imported only 

2,388 bushels. This 2,388 bushels of corn was imported for seed, at 

least for the most part; so to benefit the Kansas corn-burner we put 
a tax of 15 eents per bushel on his seed-corn. 

Any one who does not see that this tariff on seed-wheat and seed- 
corn will in a few years pay off all the farm mortgagesof the West 
must be willfully blind. I givea list of surplus farm products showing 
exports and imports, all going to prove the fallacy of a tariff tax benefit- 
ing the farmer: 

Tallow: Exports, 77,844,555 pounds; imports, only 34,931 pounds. 
Lard: Exports, 318,242,990 pounds; imports, only 1,703 pounds. Beef, 
mutton, and pork: Exports, 286,991,121 pounds; imports, but 215,- 
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. . . , , . 
The Tariff. zers that they are compelled to use in improving their lands and in 
raising larger crops. If you will legislate so as to lessen the prices 


of their products do not increase further the cost of their productior 


SPEECH 


Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Let me ask the gentleman a question. How 
a many pounds of this substance enter into a ton of ferti I 
Ye 2 ~ » = aaa oe a. oe know th ct auantit 
' j Dir. AEA, OF iowa, understan it is only te ) l 
HON. JOHN A. BUCHANAN, Mr. BUCHANAN, of Virginia. Well, that is all the more reason 
OF VIRGINIA, in favor of the pointlammaking. M formation is that the qua 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, on seaamee greater. Dus, waether the amount entering into it | 
little or much, there are about $2,250,000 proposed by this bill to | 
Monday, May 12, 1890. taken out of the pockets of the farmers on this « em alone more 
The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration on — — — : ompels a to pay for the sat = und that, 
the bill (H.R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports— "B Ww woes Any —— eee ' S 
Mr. BUCHANAN, of Virginia, said: : eee ene ee ee ee ene 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: If it was not for the special interest the people c a wen a A Saeens t Rae CS SNOVeR the eqaanaes 
of Virginia, whom I have the honor in part to represent upon this | ° ; th geen 5 hiti “~ seeds ee ee ee ee 
Lised floor, have in the taxation of commercial fertilizers and the chem- we. — ae a ae - pommel raged ae nig ronan cella 
1 the jcals which are used in their manufacture I would not take part in | °°" oe’ - hewn oe ol ae apes a a a walk a we ‘poor 
this debate at this late hour and in the short time allowed for the SF SSE OSes BATE, CLSN G8 WOCER OSes, US, GRE Wineow 6 


The existing duty on woolen goods averages 67.15 per cent.; that is, a 
tax of over 67 cents must be paid on an average for every $1 worth of 
woolen goods imported. This bill increases that duty from $67.15 on 
the $100 worth of woolen goods to $91.72, an increase of $24.57 
every $100 worth imported. 
Not only is this increase made, but the tariff is levied highest 

the cheaper goods so that taxation falls heaviest upon those least ; 

to bear it. The lowest grades of woolen yarns are taxed $1.12 on 
every $1 worth of goods imported, whilst the most costly yarns 
are taxed only 72 cents. The coarsest and cheapest wool hats im 
ported are subjected to a tax of $1.11 on every $1 worth, whilst 
the finest hats are only subjected to a tax of 73 cents. The lowest 
grades of woolen cloth are taxed $1.25, whilst the highest grades 


are only taxed 86 cents on the $1 worth imported. Woolen shawls 


discussion of the provisions of this bill, covering one hundred and 
fifty-six pages and involving questions of taxation of the greatest 
importance to the people of this country. 

Paragraph 6 of this bill, the one now under consideration, provides 
for a tax of $5 per ton upon all sulpharic acid or oil of vitriol im- 
ported. In many portions of Virginia we are unable to grow wheat 
or tobacco and other farm products successfully without the use of 
commercial fertilizers, and in their manufacture sulphuric acid is 
| one of the most ney ype materials used. Under existing laws this 

s acid is on the free-list and has been ever since the use of commercial 
- fertilizers has become so general. 
at It has been the policy of the Government, as I understand it, in all 
ti of its tariff laws to place and keep upon the free-list all farm fertil- 
izers, and as far as practicable the chemicals also which enter into 


on their composition. They were so treated by the tariff laws of the year | °"4 ee one = “ . “or er the | om worm 3 ie 
aie 1857. Under those of 1870 the legislation was somewhat less favor- e 6 are eo tos ‘hs whilst the highest grace Is only taxec 
ar tee able to the farmer, but in the year 1883 they were again restored to | * vo nts on the $1 imported. ae ; 
——— the free-list. The existing tariff on tin-plate, out of which our tinware is made 
ow In the bill now under consideration, as stated above, it is proposed | 204 which is used in wane home, is 1 cent upon the pound; under 
to place sulphuric acid upon the dutiable list and to fix that daty or this bill it is increased to about 2} cents per pound, and that, too, 


when there is not a single tin-plate factory in this country to be pro- 
tected and when there is no certainty that tin ore can be four*t in 
this country in any quantity. This tax on tin is not levied for the 
benefit of the American laboring man, as is pretended by the friends of 
thisbill. There are no laborers engaged init. If wemanufactured 
all the tin we use in this country it would, according to the report 
of the committee who prepared this bill, only give employment to 
twenty-four thousand men. Yet to do this all the remainder of 
the more than sixty millions of people of this country will be com- 
pelled to pay a largely increased price for their tinware. Is such 


tax at $5 per ton. 

I wish to call attention to the effect that this and legislation like 
this will have upon the farmers and the agricultural interests of the 
country. It is estimated, as I understand, that we use annually 
about 450,000 tons of sulphuric acid in the commercial fertilizers 
manufactured in thiscountry. Five dollars per ton duty or tax upon 
he tariff it will amount to the sum of $2,250,000.. The quantity manufact- 
n; since ured in this country, as stated in the evidence taken before the Ways 

rmer and Means Committee, is from 375,000 to 400,000 tons annually. The 
duty of $85 per ton proposed by this bill will therefore have to be’paid 











, quietly by the consumers of the article. This additional burden will still | legislation wise? Is such legislation just * ; 
nley bill further depress the agricultural interests of the country. Not only have the duties been increased upon many articles used 
means 1 had not supposed, until to-day’s discussion developed the fact, by the great body of the people, but a new departure is made in 
rires that there was any difference of opinion upon the subject of the this bill. Heretofore the consumer of the article upon which the 


duty was levied paid the tax and received the benefit of the article, 


farmers’ condition. I do not know what their condition is in other 
but this bill proposes to compel consumers to pay a much heavier tax 


States, but I do know what it is in many portions of Virginia. There 


a} they are engaged, for the most part, in the production of corn, wheat, | UPO® the articles they consume in order that money can be raised, 
ea that tobacco, cattle, horses, and hogs, and their condition has not been | 8° merely to pay the expenses of the Government, but to pay boun- 
rs. Care much worse, if so bad, since the war ended, when they went to their ties or make gifts to people who produce articles — ma r, the 
aan homes stripped of everything but their lands. consumers who pay the tariff or tax do not use. he tariff on raw 

me The burdens of taxation are increasing whilst the prices of their | S¥#@? '8 taken off by this bill, and a bounty of 2 cents a pound is to 
aoa roducts are growing less. They were told that this Congress would be paid to sugar-growers for the sugar produced in this eountry for 


a period of fifteen years. All duty is to be taken off of raw silk and 
the sum of $1 a pound is to be paid for all the silk grown in this 
country for a period of ten years. 

What is the object of these bounties? To induce people to engage 
in industries that do not pay, with an undertaking on the part of 
the Government to pay them a sum sufficient to cover all losses and 
furnish a profit. Where does the Government get the money with 
which to do this? It taxes the people who are engaged in other in 
dustries to raise money for the bounties, just as it does to raise 
money to pay the ordinary expenses of theGovernment. The farmer, 
the mechanic, the day-laborer, all purchasers, whether engaged in 
protected or unprotected industries, are forced to pay a part of their 


vaile urnish a remedy for existing evils. They had a right to expect such 
ss relief as can be had from friendly legislation. But so far as I can see 
ati there is no relief in this bill for them. It is said that the tariff on 
farm products has increased and thus they are put upon an equal foot- 
oe the other industries of the country. 
The products of the farm are in excess of the demand for them in 
se this country, and therefore a tariff, no matter how high, can not in- 
crease the price of their products or furnish them relief. A tariff 
only benefits producers when the home production is less than the 
home demand. Then it increases prices. Their products will not 
be increased in value under this bill. What they need is a foreign 
as well asa home market. This bill practically destroys their foreign 


— market, and by so doing injures the home market. It is a tariff tor earnings to the Government that it may make a present of it to the 

z the prohibition, not for protection, not for revenue. Its object is, or | sugar and the silk grower. 
dome at least its effect will be, to reduce to the smallest quantity the ar- All of the citizens of this country who purchase any of the thou- 
=e f- parchased abroad by our people, to destroy our foreign trade ; | sand articles upon which there is a tariff must pay a greater price 
iff re- rey we will not bay from others, how can they buy from us? for them in order that the Government may bestow these bounties. 
1 the | laws that lessen competition increase the prices of all articles | I said that the bounty system proposed was a new departure, It is 
r to be where the supply is less than the demand and decrease the prices | in name, but really not soin fact. 1t is only doing directly what the 


Government has been doing indirectly for many years. All tariff 
duties which increase prices are to the extent of that increase boun- 


of all articles where the supply i i 
ply is greater than the demand. This 
tariff if it becomes a ad will doubly injure the agriculturist 


ons t _ ee are eenaed in unprotected industries. It will cause | ties to the protected industry, and they are paid by the people en- 

it their to pay more for what they have to buy and to get less for what | gaged in other industries. This bill boldly proposes to do directly 
But they have to sell. what has heretofore been done indirectly. 

hat we therefore, Mr. Chairman, since our agricultural classes The people can now understand better what they pay to the spe 


cially favored industries of the country. I have made an approxi- 
mate calculation of what the sugar and silk bounties will cost the 


su 
are to ve no benefit from this bill, that they have the right to 
demand that Congress shall at least keep its hands off of the fertili- 
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people of this country during the period they are to continue under 
the provisions of this bill. Estimating the population of this country 
now at 62,000,000 and that it will reach 80,000,000 by the time the 
bounty to sugar-growers is to cease and that each person on an 
average will consume the same amount of sugar as he now consumes, 
the following table shows what the sugar bounty alone will cost 
the people during its existence under this bill. 














Sugar 
Year. produced, in Sounty paid. 

pounds. 

380, 000,000 | $7, 600, 000. 00 

449, 000, 909 | 8, 981, 961. 80 

530, 753,470 | 10,615, 069. 41 

627,254,101 | 12,545, 182.03 

741, 301, 210 14, 826, 024. 20 

876, 183, 248 17, 523, 664. 96 

1, 080, 943, 838 20, 618, 876. 76 

--| 1,218,388, 172 24, 367, 763. 44 

-| 1,439,913, 204 | 28, 708, 265. 88 

1,701, 715,711 | 34,034, 314, 22 

otsecesecccccccecs| 2,011, 118,567 | 40,222,371. 34 

2, 376, 776, 488 47, 635, 529. 76 

--| 2, 808,917,667 | 56, 178, 353. 34 

3, 319,629,970 | 66, 392, 599. 40 

3, 923, 199, 055 78, 463, 981. 10 

9000000006000 cence escbes cgneseowese cbelsnseengosbentnns 468, 681, 977. 64 


From this table it appears that the sugar bounty during the fifteen 
years it is te be paid aggregates the enormous sum of $468,000,000 
and that for the last of the fifteen years the bounty will cost nearly 
$30,000,000. 

The silk bounty will cost, by a like calculation, not less than 
$50,000,000 during the ten years it is to exist. I have made these 
calculations upon the assumption that these bounties will accom 
a the objects which the majority of the committee reporting this 

ill think they will, namely, to establish the sugar and silk indus- 
tries in this country so that our own people will produce both arti- 
cles in quantities sufficient to supply the requirements of our own 
conntry. 

If this legislation does not accomplish this it will be a fraud upon 
the —— for they will have paid out millions of dollars for no pur- 
pose. If it does accomplish the objects in view, what will be our 
condition’ Can you stop paying them bountiesthen? Or will they 
not have to be continued or a tariff imposed in their stead? Will 
the people engaged in these industries who have received from the 
Government more than $500,000,000 in bounties be willing then to say: 
‘‘We have received enough aid from the Government. Our infant in- 
dustries have been established and we can hereafter rely upon our- 
selves?” Or will they not do as all the other protected industries 
have done and are now doing, demand continued and in many in- 
stances increased assistance ? 

Many industries in this country have been receiving aid from the 
Government by means of tariff laws for nearly a century. Have 
they ceased to ask aid? This bill is the best answer. The tariff of 
the year 1816 was the first levied directly as a protective tariff. Its 
average rate was about 25 per cent. The average rate of this bill is 
51.82 per cent. Under the tariff of 1816 blankets, one of the com- 
monest articles in use among all our people were taxed 15 per cent. 
Under this bill they are taxed 72.21, nearly five times as much. In 
the bill the average rate of every schedule has been increased. Its 
average rate is 51.82 per cent., whilst the average rate on the same 
articles under existing law is only 41.03, an increase over the pres- 
ent rate of 25 per cent. and more than 100 per cent. increase over 
the rate of the year 1316. 

Manufacturing industries are the chief beneficiaries of the provis- 
ions of this bill. Other industries and interests are practically ig- 
nored, It disregards these great fundamental doctrines that all 
taxation should be for public purposes and for public purposes alone; 
that the Government has no right to tax one class of men for the 
benefit of another ; that in or tariff laws justice should be done 
to all classes and conditions. In the early days of the Republic, be- 
fore class legislation had become the avowed object of any political 
party, Mr. Webster said : 

With me it is a fundamental axiom, it is interwoven with all my opinions, that 
the great interests of the country are united and inseparable ; that agriculture, com- 
merce, and mannfactures will prosper together or languish together, and that all 
legislation is aa which proposes to benefit one of these without looking at 
consequences which may fall on the others. Al domestic industry is not confined 
tomanufactures. The employments of agriculture, commerce, and navigation are 
all branches of the same industry; beg bape furnish employment for American capi- 
tal and American labor. And when question is whether new duties shall Re 
laid for the purpose of giving further encouragement to particular manufactures, 
every reasonable man must ask himself whether it can be done without injustice 
to other branches of industry. 


In framing the tariff laws of this coun 
that question has not been asked, neither has the axiom laid down 
by him been acted upon. What is the resnlt? Our commerce has 
been swept from the seas and our agricultural interests are crushed 
to the earth by burdens which they no longer can or will bear. There 
must be a change. The Government mast not continue to encour- 


for the last thirty years 
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age the growth of trusts and monopolies by its laws. It must irc, 
all the industries with justice and fairness. It must legis); 
for a few favored classes, but for the whole people. 

The price of manufactured articles must not be raised by dest, 
ing competition by prolbitory tariffs whilst at the same tin, 
foreign laborer is imported here free of duty and brought in co 
—— with the American workingman so as to reduce his Wages, 
jigher prices for manufactured articles and lower wages {or {} 
workingmen have continued long enough. Enact laws that aro 
equitable and just, and agriculture, manufacture, and commerc; 
and all the various industries of this country will flourish and pros. 
per together, and all the men engaged in them, whether they fy; 
nish the capital or the labor, will receive their fair share of the re. 
sults of their united efforts. This much the Government owes to jts 
people. And if they be true to themselves they will yet obta 
{ Here the hammer fell. ] 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. WILLIAM D. BYNUM, 
OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 13, 1890, 


On the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on im 


Mr. BYNUM said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In 1843 the tariff was an engrossing question, and 
the minds of the people were then as now absorbed in its considera- 
tion. Hon. James Whitcomb, of Indiana, during the campaign of that 
year, wrote a pamphlet upon the subject entitled *‘ Facts for the peo- 

le.’”? 

. Governor Whitcomb was pre-eminently a man of the people, having 
won his way to honor and distinction by his own energies and exertions 
from the hunible life of a farmer’s boy to a seat in the United States 
Senate. He was appointed Commissioner of the General Land Otiice 
by President Van Buren, was elected Governor of Indianain 1843, and 
re-elected in 1846. In 1849 he was chosen United States Senator, but 
owing to feeble health, his great abilities were never disclosed in that 
body, but after serving about half his term he passed away. 

Those who were personaliy acquainted with Governor Whitcom 
competent to judge united in the opinion that he was the ablest man 
the State ever developed; and not a few accord to him the distinguished 
position ot being the ablest political logician the country ever produced. 

The pamphlet written by Governor Whitcomb nearly fifty years ago 
as an argument has never been surpassed. This remarkable produ 
tion was for many years supposed to be lost to future generations, but 
was fortunately rescued by Hon. Lycurgus Dalton, late an oflicial o! 
this House, and reprinted by direction of ex-Senator McDonald, ot | 
diana, in 1882. 

I esteem it an honor of no smal]! proportions to present to this con 
mittee a copy of this work of Governor Whitcomb and to have the same 
perpetuated in the records of this Congress, 


LETTER FROM HON, JOSEPH FE. M’DONALD DESIRING ITS REPUBLICATION 
OF HON, JOHN C, SHOEMAKER, 


The following correspondence explains itself : 

INDIANAPOLIS, July 31, 1882 

Sir: In 1843 apamphiet, entitled “ Facts for the people, by an Indianian,”’ wa 
published and extensively circulated in this State. Its author was Gov. James 

Vhiteomb, one of the most distinguished men of histimes. Itrelated to a‘ pro- 
tective tariff” and its influence upon ourindustrial interests. The tariff question 
was at that time engaging the attention of the people and was being discussed 
by the ablest men of the country, the question being then, as now, between 4 
tariff for revenue and a tariff for protection. Governor Whitcomb took strong 
grounds against atariff for protection, and demonstrated in his “ Facts for the 
people "’ that such a tariff was not authorized by the Constitution and that i's 
burdens rested mainly on those least able to bear them, unjustly diserii inat- 
ing in favor of the rich and nst the poor; thata tariff for revenue was 4 
tax, and when most equitably imposed for the support of the Government was 
to be classed as one of the eee sd evils incident to governments, but that a 
tariff for protection was an unqualified evil to all except the favored classes, {or 
whose benefit it was imposed. 

The pamphlet is written in a style easily understood by the whole peop!e 
illustrated by familiar examples of easy application, and supported, by the mo-' 
convincing logic. Its influence at the time was felt throughout the State, 20¢ 
it did more to establish in the minds of the people of Indiana sound prin«p'«s 
on this most im t subject than any other publicatior. of thatday. | 
ree act Spawn was see an ee Oe oa Pe nin 
t y was regarded as y protective, and yet it was more than 20 per 
cent. below the present tariff on manufactured articles. Since that time 'u> 
provements in machinery and many other causes have cha the relative 
prices of manufactured articles as compared with the prices of that day, but tue 
principles applicable to revenue and oe tariffs remain unchanged, 5° 
that that production of one of Indiana’s ablest men in its discussion of 
the principles of taxation and class ion is as applicable to the present 
time as it was 1843. It has long since gone out of print and remains only in 
the memory of the old men of the State and those who have the middle 
time of life. Lately, through the efforts of Mr. Dalton, late State librarian, 
now superintendent of the Senate folding-room, a copy of this important docu- 
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ment has come into my hands, which I request you to publish in precisely the 
same form and manner of the original without any change whatever. 
J. E. McDONALD. 
Hion. JomN C, SHOEMAKER, 
Publisher of the Sentinel?. 
To the foregoing Mr. Shoemaker replied.as follows: 
INDIANAPOLIS, July 31, 1882. 
Dear Siem: Referring to your favor of the 3ist, I reply that I fully appreciate 
ihe value of Governor Whiteomb’s pamphlet and the interest it necessarily pos- 
sesses at this time to all classes in view of the discussion that must soon come 
upon the tariff question, It will, therefore, afford me great pleasure in repro- 
ducing it at the earliest possible day as it originally appeared. 
Very respectfully, 
JOHN C. SHOEMAKER. 
lion. Joseru E. McDonavp. 


FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE IN RELATION TO A PROTECTIVE TARIFF; 
EMBRACING A BRIEF REVIEW OF THE OPERATIONS OF OUR 
TARIFF LAWS SINCE THE ORGANIZATION OF THE GOVERNMENT, 
INCLUDING THAT OF 1842. BY JAMES WHITCOMB. 


Facts, Etc, 
WHAT IS A TARIFF? 


This question is often asked, but not often satisfactorily answered. It is of the 
greatest importance to every tax-payer that it should be correctly understood. 
What little information we have on the subject among the farmers, mechanics, 
and laborers is either derived from interested sources, and is therefore one- 
sided, or itis so covered up with hard words as not to be understood by the 
mass of the people. When plainly expressed, the humblest individual of sound 
mind in the community can understand it. To all such we say, ‘You are pre- 
cisely the class of men who, above all all others, should understand it.” We 
believe that the mass of the people are virtuous and intelligent and that they 
are capable of self-government. We believe that God in His kind providence 
has given them minds equal to the management of theirown affairs. It is only 
necessary that they should know about the facts to enable them to form a cor- 
rect judgment onevery question, public or private, in which they are interested. 

The doctrine that a freeman must surrender the right of thinking for him to 
some knowing neighbor is essentially slavish and unworthy a rational being. 
Let not the poorest lay away the noble faculty of his reason, like a talent ina 
napkin. It was bestowed on him by the author of his being for active use. 
it is of little consequence that the hands are used in procuring a livelihood or 
in acquiring property if the mind is neglected. In that case too frequently it 
is others only who are benefited. All wealth comes through the hands of the 
laborer. “‘ The cloud-capped towers and gorgeous palaces,’’ the splendid cities, 
and the smiling fields of cultivation are of his creation. 

And why, then, do they generally retain so little of that which passes through 
their hands? It is because the ingenuity of a few, who work their minds and 
neglect their hands, to make a living from those who work their hands and 
neglect their minds, has been exercised in allages. Whena fairreturn is made 
for all this no objection is made. It is necessary, or at least desirable, that 
some should engage in business or callings that require the particular exercise 
ofthemind. Itis a division of labor and is for the advantage of the whole com- 
munity. 

But we do object to those who, by unjust or partial laws or by their mere 
wits, suck up their living from the roots that strike into the earth, without con- 
tributing anything themselves to the common wants of society. They are a 
dead weight on the community, for the more idlers there are the harder must 
the rest work, Let it not be said that we make war onthe rich. We only de- 
fendthe poor. Industry,enterprise,and skill arein the highest degree meri- 
torious, and wealth acquired by their means is a merited reward and should be 
protected. We only desire that all should start fair in the race for wealth and 
happiness. Poverty at the best isa heavy weight to carry, and it should not 
be made heavier by unjust laws, Our country is ourcommon mother, and if 
che is excusable in showing more of her sympathy and kindness toward some 
of her children, it should be for the weak and unfortunate. Let it not be said 
that we are playingthedemagogue. Weabhorthecharacter. ‘the demagogue 
flattersthe people for his own sinister advantage in the shape of power or wealth, 
and it is precisely that character that we are about to combat. But are not the 
sentiments and opinions we have put forth true? Can any man of correct feel- 
ing, can any friend of justice, can any lover of mankind, who looks into his 
heart, object to them? We think not. 

Again weask, 

WHAT I8 A TARIFF? 

lt isa law of Congress which requires goods landed in our ports or brought 
into our country to pay a tax, and this tax is calleda duty. The great object of 
such a law is to raise money forthe national Treasury, to pay the expenses of 
the Government. The goods, when landed, pass through custom-houses at the 
ports, where they are examined, weighed, measured, or counted by the Govy- 
ernment officers, who receive the amount of the tax. 

But this tax, although at first paid by the importer of the goods at the custom- 
house, is at last paid by the people, because the higher the tariff or tax is on a 
particular kind of goods, the higher must the wholesale importer sell it after- 
wards to make aprofitin his business. For instance, if the importer brings in 
cloth for which he gave $1 a yard, and he wants to make 10 per cent. profit on it, 
he must sell it for $1.10, Ifthe tariff duty, or tax, on it is 100 per cent., that is 
another dollar on the yard, and as he wants to make 10 per cent. on all his out- 
lay, he must sell it for $2.20. This he sells to the Indiana merchant, and the 
latter also wants to make his profit of 50 percent., being one-third more. He 
will therefore have to sell it to one of our farmers or mechanics for $3.30 48 
yard. Here weseethat the importer in the first place paid only $1 yard tax into 
the Treasury, but the dollar at comes out of the farmer or mechanic who buys 
the cloth for use, with the - onit, making #0 cents more. Thus we see that 
the importing merchant when he eells his goods not only charges the first cost 
and a profit on it, but he adds the amount of the tax at the custom-house and a 
profit onthatalso. And an additional profit is charged on both cost and tax by 
every merchant through whose hands they afterwards pass, until they are at 
last bought for actual use of the retail merchant, who charges his profit at, say, 
trom 33 to 100 per cent. on the whole. 7 

_Inthis manner it is clear that the tax caused by the tariff is always paid by 
‘he consumer; and that, too, with the addition of the profits on the amount of 
the tax at every * The further the consumer lives from the seaboard, the 
we the ts oe is compeine : pay on > tax, besides : efund- 
The tax, therefore, is swelled mu arger to the people of the new 
States than to those of the old. 

Hence it is clear that a tariff makes the ant so much dearer to the peo- 
ple as the tax amounts to with all the ts added to it. 

That this is the nature and result of a tariff, all parties admit; and they are 
only mentioned here that what we may say hereafter may be fully understood 

noi = 


“All the money paid + the consumer which is caused by the tariff does not 
go into the Treasury. part of it is the merchant's profits, 
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by every person, Itis our intention to guard the people against the deceptions 
too frequently practiced on this subject and to enable them to be their own 


judges in a matter which so nearly concerns them. 


To apply this to our own State revenue. If the law of Indiana were to require 
that all the taxes should be paid by the merchants of the State for the privilege 
of selling their goods, it is plain that in selling their goods, they would charge 
a profit not only on their first cost and carriage, but on the taxes also. And if 
they charged but 50 per cent. profit, the purchaser or consumer would thus have 
to refund to the merchant not only the taxes by him paid, but 50 per cent, or 
one-third more than the buyer would have had to pay if called on by the col- 
lector. And this is precisely the operation of a tarHf tax, excepting that in the 
latter case the goods generally pass t ugh more hands before they are finally 
bought for use by the real tax-payer, and there is a fresh profit charged at every 
step. 

Every tax isanevil. But so far as a tax is necessary to defray the expenses 








When such expenses become extrava- 
gant, the additional tax thereby created is an unnecessary and unmitigated 
evil. Itis the duty of Government, therefore, to cut down and retrench its ex 
penditures as much as possible, so as to lessen the burden of the taxes 

There has always been a tariff law in the United States, of some kind or other 
since the first Congress under the Constitution. Noserious proposition hasevei 
been made in Congress or by the Government to abolish it. The only contest 
has been between those who are for a high or (as it issometimes called) a pro- 
tective tariff and those who are for a low or revenue tariff. 

On this point the testimony of Daniel Webster himself, who isin favor of a 
high tariff should be sufficient. 

In his speech on the tariff, in Congress, April, 1824, he says: ‘‘ Consider that 
our whole revenue, with a trifling exception, is collected at the custom-house, 
and always has been, and then say what propriety there is in calling on the 
Government for protection [to manufacturers], as if nofprotection had heretofore 
been afforded,'’* 

Then, as both political parties have always been in favor of a tariff of some 
kind and have always had one, the question is, in what do they differ on this 
point? It is simply in this: Those who style themselves the Democratic party 
are in favor of a revenue tariff and those whostyle themselves the Whig party 
are in favor of high or, as they call it, a protective tariff. 

A révenue tariff is such a tax on imported goods as is sufficient to pay the ex 
penses of the Government, and no more. 

A high or protective tariffis a higher tax on such goods, and, of course, beyond 
what is necessary for the support of Government. 

The friends of a high tariff insist that such a measure is necessary to protect 
our own manufactures; that many foreign articles are made so cheap abroad 
that they would, unless they were heavily taxed, undersel! similar articles made 
by the manufacturers in the United States. 

They contend that the peopie ought to be made to pay a higher price for their 
cotton shirting and sheeting, their flannels and baizes, their cassinettes and other 
coarse woolen cloths, their articles made of iron and steel, their salt, and many 
other articles of necessary and daily use in every log cabin in the country, soas 
to enable the large cotton and woolen cloth and other manufacturers in some 
of ths old States, and the salt companies, to sell their articles at a higher price. 
And this thev insist is necessary to enable these manufacturers and companies 
to earry on their business, 

They know, however, that the people, and especially the poorer part of them, 
would like to selithe fruits of their labor for a full or at least a fair value, and 
to buy their necessaries as cheap as possible; and therefore, to reconcile them 
to this tax, they say thatit isto last only until the manufacturers and companies 
are able to stand alone and make these articles as cheapas the foreign ones, 
and therefore that the people, in the long run, will be benefited by it. 

But the smallest amount of a tariff tax is some protection to similar articles 
made in our country. 

This is too plain to be denied, and we have always had some kind of a tariff. 
The question then is, had any of the domestic manufacturers which were pro- 
tected by the tariff bill passed at the last session of Congress been sufficiently 
protected before? 





DID ALL SUCH MANUFACTURES NEED MORE I YTECTIOD 


The Democrats do not say but what some of them needed protection 
all of them ? 
bill. 

The Whigs say ay, the Democrats say no. Let facts speak. 
great deal of frothy declamation on this subject on the stump and in party pa- 
pers, Sober argumentis much better. But facts are better than either. We 
shall confine ourselves to facts and on such authority as will not be disputed. 

Henry Clay, who is claimed as being the father of the high tariff or protect- 


but did 
We mean all of them which were protected by the late tariff 


There is a 





| ive, system, in his speech in Congress, on the 25th of March, 1816, on the tariff 
| bill, said the object of protecting manufacturers was that we might cventu 


‘ the most impatient could well expect. 


ally get articles of necessity made as cheap at home as they could be imported 
and thereby produce an independence of foreign countries. In three years, he 
said, we could judge of the ability of our establisments to furnish those articles 
as cheap as they were obtained from abroad, and could begin to legislate with 
the lights of experience. He believed that three years would be sufficient to 
place our manufactories on this desirable footing. 

Well, that tariff bill passed, and what did the three years patan > Let the 
the fifth annual message of President Monroe to Congress, of December 3, 1821 
five years afterwards, answer. Hetheresays: “ It may fairly be presumed that 
under the protection given to domestic manufactures by thegxisting laws we 
shall become, at no distant period, a manufacturing country on an extensive 
seale."’ 

President Monroe has been sometimes claimed as being in favor of a protect- 
ive tariff, but so far washe from recommending an increase of the tariff tax 
that he declared the laws as they then stood were sufficient for the purpose of 
protection. ; ae 

We shall show shortly that protection means that one part of the people are 
to. pay to another part.a higher price for their articles than they could be go 
for elséwhere, to enable them to carry on theirbusiness. But when thisis done 
there is no justice in compelling them to pay more. This, all must admit. 

Only three years afterwards, however, the manufacturers had another | 
brought before Congress, largely increasing the tariff. They were not satisfied 
with the great prosperity they enjoyed at the time of Mr. Monroe’s message and 
which was still increasing. The bill laid higher taxes on imported articles, al- 
though similar articles were then made by them so c! p that they could be 
afforded as low, at least. as the imported ones. 

That this was so, we havethe word of Daniel Webste i 
Congress on that very bill. He then represented a manulacturing State, and his 
testimony on that point, therefore, must have been tru He eaid: “ I consider 
the cotton manufacturers not only to have reached, but to have passed the point 
of competition. I regard their success as certain, and their growth as rapid as 
if, however, a provision of the nature of 


mself, in his speech in 


| that recommended here were thought necessary to commence new operations 


in the same line of manufacture, I should cheerfully agree to it if it were not at 
the cost of sacrificing other great interests of the country. 





* Webster's Speeches, volume |, page 291. 
+See National Intelligencer of March 25, 1816. 
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“IT need hardly say that whatever promotes the cotton and woolen manu- 
factures promotes the most important interests of my constituents. They have 
a great stake in the success of those establishments and, as far as those manu- 
facturers are concerned, would be as much benefited by the provisions of this 
bill as any part of the community.’’* 

Mr. Webster, it must be presumed, understood, at that time, the interests of 
his own constituents. Someof them were manufacturers and some were farm- 
ers. He was willing to “ protect” the former, only be saw it would injure the 
latter. He knew that imported articles would be just as much dearer to the 
buyer as the tax on them amounted to. He knew, too, that similar articles, 
made in his State, would not be sold below the same increased price. He saw 
that this extra price on the domestic article would have to be paid by the farmer 
who wanted it, and that it would go intothe pocket of the manufacturer. Hence 
it was that he was not disposed to help, by a tariff, the manufacturers of his 
State, because would be at the cost of sacrificing other great interests of the 
eountry, the interests of the farmer, small mechanic, and those engaged in 
trade and navigation. The wealthy manufacturers, however, had sufficient in- 
fluence te get the bill passed. And the consequence was that it discou d trade, 
injured the farmer, and greatly injured the shipping interest. But itinereased 
the wealth and power of the manufacturers, so true is it in such operations that 
“what is the loss of one is the gain of another.” Wealth and power give in- 
finence and command votes; and we find Mr. Webster, in after years, support- 
ing the high-tariff principle. The manufacturing had become the controlling 
interest of his State. 

Let us pause for a moment and ask ourselves what would have been Mr. 
Webster's course on the tariff bill passed at the session of Congress, in 15842, if 
he had beer there as a member from Indiana. He would scarcely have found 
a single article raised or made in our State which is protected by that bill. «If, 
in 1824, when he wasa Representative from Massachusetts, he had voted against 
a tariff bill for the benefit of manufacturers, when a large and powerful class 
of them were in his own State, would he not, if he had been a Kepresentative 
from Indiana in Congress, at its last session, have voted againsta bill laying a 
still higher tax on imports, when scarcely a manufacturer to be benefited by it 
can be found inthe whole State? Would he not havesaid, “I voted against the 
tariff bill of 1824, although ft benefited a part of my own constituents, because 
it injured others, and I can not now support this bill, because, as to the people of 
Indiana, it injures all and benefits none. It taxes every man in Indiana, not to 
benefit others in that States, but to fill the pockets of the wealthy in other States.”’ 

Let us not be misunderstood. We do not say that no tariff bill should have 
been passed at the last session. We only say that the bill which did pass was, 
in many respects, highly objectionable. The taxes imposed were entirely too 
high on many articles. Some kind of a tariff was desired to supply a revenuc. 
And, indeed, a few of the Democratic members felt themselves compelled to 
vote for the bill; but they protested against it at the same time as unequal, 
wicked, and oppressive and avowed their intention to amend it when thev had 
the power. The Whigs had a large majority; the vote was taken just at the 
close of the session, and the few Democrats who voted for it did so because the 
tyrannical majority would suffer no Democratic amendments to be made to the 
bill, and if it had not passed in the shape it did the Whig majority wculd have 
adjourned and left the country without a revenue! Their motto seems to have 
been an unrighteous tax or stop the wheels of Government! The first was 
thought the least of two evils. It may be asked if the Whigshad the majority, 
why not let them passit? Why the necessity of any Democratic member to 
vote for it? But the fact was the Whigs wouid unite to prevent any Democratic 
amendment to the bill, some of them all the time tatuntiing not to vote for it on 
its final passage for fear of their constituents. They were willing to help their 
friends in everything about the bill except the final vote. 

We cannot but view this course as the effect of party teeling and party preju- 
dice. They looked with distrust upon every proposition coming from a Demo- 
cratic member. No good could “come out of Nazareth.” They were but too 
apt to lose sight of the interests of our common country to indulge in mere 
party warfare. They were flushed with victory, revengeful and vindictive. 
We wish not to be uncharitable. We are far from charging all the Whig party 
as being governed by such motives. We believe there are many among them, 
especially those who desire to make an honest living by their farms, or by labor, 
who, on being satisfied of these facts, will withhold their support from such 
leaders. They desire not to be led to their ruin merely to gratify the ambition 
of a few men 

Our limite will only permit us to point out a few of 

rE EVILS IN THE TARIFF BILL OF 1542, 


We have seen that, as long ago as 1824, nearly twenty years, Mr. Webster said 
that the cotton manufactures in Massachusetts, etc., had even then “ passed the 
point ofcompetition;’’ thatis, they needed no“ protection.” In fact, thearticles 
of that class which are used by the mass of the people, especially inthe Western 
States, such as shirtings, sheetings, and the average prints and calicoes, are 
made cheaper in this country than in Europe. The frlends of a high tariff in- 
sist thatthe English manufacturer has an advantage over oursin the cheap 
labor there. But labor is but one item of the expense in carrying on a manufac- 
tory of that kind, and it is butavery small item, The principal items of ex- 
ponse are land, buildings, water-power, cotton and other materials to work, 
and provisions. And ali these are far cheaper here than in England. 

They are so much cheaper here that the owner can afford to give his work- 
men much higher wages and yet make much larger profits. In proof of this 
we are hearing daily of manufactories stopping in England because they are 
found unprofitable, although the wages paid to the hands employed are so ex- 
tremely low that many are on the point of starvation, many arestriking for 
higher wages, and quitting work. Frequent instances of this we saw take 
place during the last year before our tariff bill passed. Our tariff, therefore, 
did not cause this distress. At the same time—that is, about three months be- 
fore our tariff passed—we find the following statement in a New York paper: 

‘ Factories.—We learn from the Troy Whig that Mr. Benjamin Marshall, of 
New York, is about erecting four factories on the Poestenkill in addition to the 
two already in progress there. The amount of money to be expended is about 
$500,000."" Several new factories were to be built in Pennsylvania, and the large 
factories in Lowell had been enlarged. This, let it be remembered, was when 
the tariff was low, as compared with the bill that has since . Have we 
nab reves, then, that our factories can give better wages and yet make larger 
profits than the English factories? And now, where was the necessity of “ pro- 
tecting”’ our prosperous and wealthy factories against the half starved and 
broken English ones? 

This is notall, Before our late tariff was passed, it was published ina paper 
(the Portland Argus) as follows: ‘Messrs, A. & A. Lawrence & Co., of Boston, 
who sell the Lowell cotton goods, have on hand 28,000 bales, or about 25,000,000 
yards. James W. Page & Co. and James H, Mills & Co., from various other es- 
tablishments in New England, have about an equal amount, making 50,000,000 
yards of goods piled up in the stores of merchants waiting for market."’ 

Here we see that only three houses in Boston had on hand more than 3 yards 
of cotton goods of American make for every man, woman, and child, white and 
black, in the United States. This was only inasingle city, Butthereare other 
large and numerous factories in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
other States, and they had also, no doubt, large quantities of such goods on hand. 
Now the object of a protective tariff, its friends say, is to enable our manufact- 
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urers to make goods. But these 50,000,000 yards were already made 
needed no protection. They were readyfor sale. And yet we sha)! s}),,;; 
that just such cotton goods are protected by the last tariff bill enormoys). 
ask every reasonable, thinking man, can this be right? 

But we are not yet done with our proofs. It is said that the object . 
tective tariff is to have goods made in our own country as cheap as they 
abroad. This we have already seen was stated by Mr. Clay to be the 
1816. That fcreign goods were then made so cheap abroad that u; 
were taxed when they were brought into the country they wou!d 
and drive our goods out of the market, and stop our factories. 

But our factories have, for a long time, turned out our cotton good 
that they not only furnished all our home wear of that description, 
quantities of them are actuallyexported! Yes! They are sent by 
ican manufacturer to South America, for instance, and landed there 
eign custom-house alongside of the English vessel, loaded with Eng 
of the same description, both paying the same tax, and the Amer 
not only fully competes with the English article, but actually outsel|s 
such articles need more protection ? 

We ask the honest, laboring farmer and mechanic of all parties, was 
sary to tax them still higher to benefit such manufacturers? 

If we can export such goods and still compete with the “pauper la 
England, as it has been called, in foreign ports, it must follow that s 
lish goods can not be brought into our country for sale when compelled 
a high tax at our custom-houses, 

And this is the fact. If you go into one of our “ stores’”’ in Indiana 
see a bale of cotton shirting or sheeting with the mark of an English | 
it. You will find none of English make. They all have the mark o 
iean mill. And this was the case when the duties were low, several! yea 
Again we ask, did such goods need moreprotection? Why, the man 
themselves, before the election of 1840, proclaimed in Congress, throu 
members, that they should ask for no more protection ! 

But this was for the purpose of getting the Southern and Western W |,\.. 
go with them in that election. or, after getting fully into power, | , 
and receive “protection ” in the shape of an enormously high tax on | ‘ 
sumers, Is thisa fair proceeding? 

It is evident that their object was not ‘“ protection,” but taxation. I 
were 50,000,000 yards in a single city waiting for market! That ist 
waiting for the passage of a tartff to enable the few wealthy owners to s em 
higher than the old prices. If, under the old duties, they had raised 
much above the real value, they were afraid the English article mig 
been brought into the country and kept them in check. They thoug 
for their interests, therefore, to keep out all foreign articles of that desc: 
by inclosing the country with the wall of a high tax, and have the w! 
ketto themselves. As these immense factories are almost entirely in | 
ofa few wealthy companies, they can easily agree among themse| 
prices to impose upon the people. It requires companies of men of grea 
tocarry them on. 

Let us make all this plain by 


A FAMILIAR EXAMPLE. 


Suppose one of our incorporated townsin Indiana should pass a law 
nance that all articles brought within the town limits to market fr 
country should pay atax. Among others, suppose the tax of 50cents on eve: 
bushel of potatoes. Suppose a bushel of potatoes could be raised for 5 
The farmer, taking them to market, to ‘‘ make himself whole,” would be o! 
then, to charge $1 a bushel; that is. 50 cents for the trouble of “raising a 
hauling’”’ them to town and 50 cents for the tax which he would be obliged 
pay for the privilege of selling them. 

Now, one raising potatoes in town, in his garden or on his out-lot, wit 
same trouble or expense of 50 cents a bushe!, could get his $1 a bushel in ma 
ket also, although he would have to pay no tax; because he would asi 
could get the highest price in market. For the tax on the farmer's pota 
would keep them up toa dollar, and the town people must pay that 
without. And it is manifest that the tax, althoug id by the farmers 
first instance, would, after all, be Pang by the people in town, who w:« 
buyers, the farmers being obliged to charge just so much more. So 
tax, to be sure, would cause fewer potatoes to eaten in town, and of 
fewer would be sold by the farmer. The farmer also could not buy as ma 
articles Im town as he would have done had he sold more potatoes. He 
not be as good a customer to the mechanics in town, nor getas much sugar 
tea, coffee, salt, iron, etc., as he would have done if he had sold or ex 
more of his potatoes. He can*not, for instanee, get leather from the tan-yar 
in town because the people in town can not afford to give the money 

roduce. He is not well prepared for tanning leather on his farm, and b- 
_ too many other matters to attend to; but leatherhe must have, and t 
that he takes to tan an inferior article would have enabled him to raise p: 
enough to buy twice as much from the tanner if the tax was not in the 

So far, such tax would diminish trade and be injurious to both parties 

Now, the operation of such a law between town and country is precis 
of a tariff between this and a foreign country. 

The most difficult national question can be understood by any man 
able to attend to his own business without the aid of a guardian, ifex! 
him bya familiar example and if he will think for himself. There 
many who are interested in veiling such questions beneath the mist of 
tive words and pompous declamation. 

Butto return. Another and more important effect would be produ 
town tariff. The advanced price on potatoes occasioned by the tax w: 
all be paid into the town treasury. That part paid on the potatoes sold 
farmer would go into the treasury, but the extra 50 cents a bushel | 
those raised in town would go into the gardener’s pocket. The gardenc: 
be benefited by that part of the operation, and not the town government 
rying on which the tax was imposed. 

Again. Ifthe tax on potatoes should be so high that the farmers w« 
theirs to other towns where the taxes were not so high, then none w 
brought from the country to the first town and no tax would be derive: 
that source. That would be a prohibitory tariff; and the first town w 
compelled to resort to direct taxation to pay the town expenses, The {as 
too, being compelied to trade with other towns, the mechanies, merch 
in the first town would lose the benefit of their custom. 

But the potatoes that might yet be raised in our own town would s!i 
a dollar a bushel, alt it would cost the gardener but 50 cents a bus 
raise them. The remaining 50 cents would then be a tax onthe rest of t 
munity for the exclusive benefit of the gardener, not a cent of it going }: 
treasury for the common benefit of the citizens. 

All this would be bad enough; but the argument of the town coun: 
be that they wanted to protect the gardeners until they could raise a. 
potatoes as cheap as the farmers, and make the town independent of t!'~ 
try. Well, suppose the ten oradozen gardeners should have boughs up «+ 
the out-lots for that purpose and, having no other cultivation to attend to, + 
by the aid of mach _— So ete., actually raise potatoes so cheap tha 
the people of the town bought all the potatoes they wanted of the 
high ce, there would stil! be an overplus, which the gardeners could * 
to be at the expense of sending to the other towns and undersel! the far.*™ 
Would the gardeners need a tax on their neighbors for their own pro! 
any longer? 








_ 


But perhaps it might still be urged that, if the profits of the gardeners were so 
high, it wou d encourage others to turn gardeners also, and so cheapen the ar- 
ticle. But (to make the comparison just as to our large manufactories) sup- 

se it required great wealth to procure machinery, etc., to engage in the busi- 
ness that it could generally be done only by rich companies. They could then 
undersell any new beginner, and break him up, and then indemnify themselves 
by again raising their prices. Besides, it is seen that they already raised more 

atatoes than were usedintown. And would the gardeners ask for an increased 
fax if they believed it would cheapen the artic'e and jiminish their profits? 

“ Another argument is that by encouraging others in town to turn gardeners 
there would be fewer mechanics, ete., left to attend to their old business and more 
gardeners to buy their work. But there are but few gardeners needed, as their 
work iscarried on by machinery, etc., and it is not machinery, but human be- 
ngs that need shoes, leather, salt, sugar, coffee, etc. The gardeners can use 
only a small part of these articles which are for sale in town, and by their high 
tax they have driven off the farmers, who would have used them in exchange 
for their productions. Is it strange that under such circumstances the garden- 
ers shoulda become rich and the rest of the town complain of “ hard times?” 
Not satisfied with all this, however, suppose the gardeners made wealthy by 
this very tax should beg the town council to lay @ still higher tax on potatoes. 
Would therebe any reason or justice in it? It might be natural enough for 
the gardeners to ask, but would you suppose thata town council fairly elected by 
all the citizens would pass such alaw? Would you suppose that, to gratify one- 
tenth partof the people in the town, they would be willing to increase the already 
heavy burdens of taxation on the other nine-tenths? 

Now, let us suppose that each one of the twenty-six divisions or wards of the 
town was entitied to elect a member of the town counciland that these gardeners 
lived in the four or five outer divisions, and where, by their wealth, which they 
bad got by this very tax, they should be able to control the elections and elect 
members friendly to their wishesand interests, It would not be very strange if 
these members should vote for any amount of tax; but would it not be passing 
strange if the members elected in the other wards or divisions should vote for 
it? If, however, they should be so ignorant, or so far seduced by plausible 
speeches and a as to desert the interests of their confiding neighbors and 
yote to tax them still more, ought they ever to be elected again? 

Now, this is a plain and familiar example of the operation of the last tariff 
upon the whole United States as to most articles of necessity. The reader will 
be able to make the application. 

After the tariff upon imported cotton cloth of the kind generally used by the 
mass of the people had been kept up until it could be made in the country so 
cheap that no more was imported, the Whigs have not only continued, but act- 
ually increased the tax. And, from what has been said, it is clear that the effect 
of itisto enrich the wealthy manufacturer without putting a dollar of it into 
the Treasury of the nation. 

We have now the tariff bill before us as it passed at the last session, but our 
limits will only permit us to examine a few ofthe necessaries of life, for the 
farmer, mechanic, and laborer, as to 


THE AMOUNT OF THE TARIFF TAX. 


The last tariff law provides that all imported manufactures of cotton cloths 
shall pay a tax of 30 per cent. on the value. So that if a farmer or laborer 
buys at the “store” $1 worth for shirts he pays 30 cents more to benefit 
the manufacturer. This is not a small tax for persons in their condition of 
life. But when looked into it is far worse. For mark the deception. It is pro- 
vided in another part of the same bill that all cotton cloth which is not worth 
more than 20cents a square yard shall be valued up to 20 cents. Now, there is 
a great deal of that article that costs only from 6 to 8 cents to make it at the fa 
tory. And this is what is generally used, especially by the laboring part of the 
people. And yet, by this unjust law, this is valued as high as the superior ar- 
ticle; that is, at 20centsa yard! That is, all cotton cloth, however coarse, in- 
ferior, or low-priced, is to be valued at 20 cents a yard, in fixing the amount of 
the tax. Now let us take a yard of thiscloth, which gosts but 6cents to make it. 
That is valued at 20 cents. Thena tax of 30 per cent. is put on that value 
And 30 per cent. on 20 cents, is just 6 cents for the tax. 

So the tax (6 cents) is equal to the cost of making (6 cents), which is really a 
tax of 100 per cent. on the real value,instead of 30 per cent.! So, too, calicoes or 
prinis are taxed at the same rate; but, however inferior or low priced, they are 
all valued at 30 cents the square yard. It costs only about 9 cents,on an aver- 
age, to make calicoes such as are generally worn by the people in the West. 
Take a yard of calico that costs 9 cents a yard to makeit. It is valued at 30 
cents, Then 30 per cent. tax on that is 9 cents, making thetax just equal tothe 
original cost. 

Some articles of this sort are, in this deceptive way, taxed as high as 140 per 
cent. There are many other articles of necessity for the farmers, mechanics, 
and laborers that are taxed in the same partial and unfair manner, which we 
are sorry we have not time to notice. It applies to almostallsucharticles. But 
the finer and better article, that really costs 30 cents a yard to make it and which 
is used by the rich and fashionable, pays only the same duty. The poor man 
pays then just adouble price for his article on account of the tax, while the rich 
man pays only the real value, and not quite a third more, for the tax! 

_ For instanee: The poor man buys at the “ store” $6 worth of the common ar- 
ticle, $3 of which is for the tax, while the rich man, who buys $ worth of the 
superior article, pays less than a dollar and a half of it asa tax! 

Does not sucha tariff make the rich richer and the poor poorer? 

Let us make this plain by a reference to our State revenue lacy. Suppose it re- 
quired a man to pay as a tax 1 per cent., which is $1 on every hundred dollars’ 
worth of property. Suppose that, like our boasted tariff law, it provided that 
all horses not worth more than $100 should be valued by the assessor up to $100, 
the poor old man who, to raise bread for his children, would plow with an old 
blind horse worth only $15 would have to pay as much tax forit as the rich young 
spark would pay for his horse worth $100. 

_. We ask our farmers and laboring men, without distinction of party, seriously 
if they can approveofsuchalaw. We ask them if they have not been deceived, 
if their confidence has not been abused. 

and in the press as the poor man’s best friend. And if a modest complaint is 
only hinted we are told that we are making war againsttherich. Ifthe friends 
of the poor who are ground under the iron heel of taxation mildly protest 
against such treatment they are told not to make war against the rich. The rich 
= be protected; but if war is mada against the poor they are not to be al 
owed the privi of defending themselves. 

Ra unjust d on against the poor is made still greater in other articles 
7 © coarser kind of woolen goods,so much used by the farmerand laborer, and 
specially flannels and baizes, so necessary for infancy, for old age, and sick- 
ness, is taxed still higher by this bill. Flannels that are made for 8 cents a yard 


pay the enormous tax of i4 cents a yard, being 175 percent. And the profits | 


charged afterwards on the tax, as well as the cost, make it a heavy burden on 

e laboring man. But the highest priced broadcloths and the finest flannels 

my 8 far less tax on the value. And yet such articles are in most danger of 

a7 competition, 

i would be some consolation to the farmer if the tax he had to pay should go 

oo the Treasury for the common benefit. But where, as we have shown, the 
xes are so high that the foreign article is excluded, the domestic article only 


can be ‘ke : 
manufactusee” and the tax or tariff on it of course goes into the pocket of the 


a eee 


We have heard this, ay, this yore law, imprudently praised on the stump 
e 
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So as to salt—salt, that prime necessary of life, which the wealthy inhabitant 
of the city only uses on his table, but which the Western farmer uses so exten- 
sively to save his pork, and beef, and bacon, and to salt his stock, ete. This 
article, even in tax-oppressed Eng 1, is admitted tax free garded, 
like the air we breathe, as an absolute necessary. But in this land of liberty, 
where we have so many stump professions for the poor, the poor man’s salt is 
sorely taxed. Ay, taxed by this boasted tariff, this ** poor : best friend.”’ 


It is there re 











Our Western farmers will be sur d to learn that salt i de in some of 
the West India Islands at7 and § shel ; that it is msde the seacoast 
of Spain for 4} cents, and in Sicily even as low as 2} cents a bushel of 80 pounds 


weight. It is made in immense quantities in those and other southern coun- 
tries by evaporating or drying away seawater hesun. Itis stronger, dryer, 
and far superior for curing meat nred w that made at r salt works. 
Pork and beef cured with it does not need rey 

Under our present system our produce dealers are elled 
travagant price for a damp, inferior article of on! 
and to have their beef and pork repacked at! 
dollar a barrel, This isa heavy drawback on tl 
burden on the prime staples of our State, The produce des nust buy w 


ently not able to 

















an eye to his profits, and is conseq t armer as n 
for his hogs and cattle. Like most laws to raise revenu bur s at 
borne by the industry of the country. 

The census taken in 1840 shows that the salt « panies, etc., of the United 
States manufactured a little over 6,000,000 bushels 1e year he public docu- 





ments show that weimported in the same year a little above 8,000,000 bushels 
The tariff tax on this imported salt was largely above 100 per cent. This cn- 
abled the salt companies to sell as high as the tariff would suffer them to go 

The consequence is that we pay an amount of tax on the im, 
manufactured article both that would buy a far greater qu 
from abroad than is made inthe whole United States 

Ought this tax to be continued for the benefit of salt monopolies, and the peo 
ple of the West be forced to buy a wet, indifferent article, at a higher price and 
less weight, and frequently at a stil! further loss in weight, if bought by the 
barrel, occasioned by drainage? 

If we were to notice all the articles of necessity that are enormously taxed | 
this bill, it would farerceed our limits. We shall dismiss this part of the sul 
ject, therefore, by calling attention to a very few more, of which every man isa 
competent judge. Asvery few persons are acquainted with the low price of 
some articles abroad, we annex a list and their prices, even as long ago as 183 
The cost of making— Cents 

One set of 6-inch bed screws is . 
\ carpenter's square, weighing 1} pounds 


ted and home- 
4 






he st salt 











aR Bic cccccee- ccs ccsveezeccenscncocegere 2 
Carpenter's hammer, weighing 1} pounds _ 5 
One six-barred curry-comb, weight } pound ; A I 
Pair trace chains, weight § pounds.,........ : ; 6 
Shovel and tongs, 4} pounds a pair.. os os : 2! 


These prices may seem incredible, but the wonder will cease when we con 
sider that the manufacture of these articles is brought to great perfection by 
machinery, etc. We refer for our authority to Document No. 106, of the House 
of Representatives, second session, Twenty-second Congress. 

Making every allowance for merchants’ profits, the reader can 
form a faint idea how heavily the people are taxed on such articles, to mak 
them command the prices they do in our Western “stores. 

*he fault isnot in the Western merchant, as we have shown. It is in the tax 
originally imposed by the high tariff, which goes with the goods and is at last 
paid by the retail buyer. 
~ Jt may be said that the laborer may pay as little tax as he pleases by bu 
less from the merchants. To this we answer that his necessities compel him to 
buy something; and even if he were to buy nothing he would still pay his por 
tion of the tarifftax. This is well understood and easily proved. Ifthe laborer 
should stint and deprive himself of the comforts and necessaries of life, sold at 
the “store,”’ yet those who did buy, would, by paying the increased price, |} 
so much the less able to pay the laborer his fair wages, so true is it, in most 
instances, that all such impositions, in the long run, weigh on the hands of the 
laborer. Such a policy is not only unjust, but it is impolitic and unwise. Foi 
there is nothing at last that gives solid and permanent wealth to a country but 
labor. All wealthcomes from that humble and too frequently despised source 
It is the business of trade, commerce, and navigation, merely to traffic in orex 
change the products of labor, If labor should cease these proud interests woul 
be annihilated, they would pass out of existence. A free and prosperous la 
boring and farming interest in a country is its glory and its pride. It consti- 
tutes the very sinews and life-blood of its prosperity. Without its life-giving 
breath every other interest would sink in death. Every wise Government, 
therefore, should foster and encourage, cherish and protect the laborer. 

Why, then, manacle, cripple and palsy its hands? 

The poor man pays, under this tariff, in proportion to his purchase, more fo 
his coat, his shirt, his blanket, his salt, and other necessaries than the rich 
does for his wines, his furniture, his silks and appare] 

Will it be said that this is spoken for effect? Let us look into the bill itse 
“Pacts,” itissaid, “‘arestubborn things,” and “ figures won't lie.” 
house tax on salt was only 20 per cent. in 1842, and is now raised to above | 
per cent., taking the difference of weight into consideration. Common sbirt 
ings, sheetings, and calicoes, from 25 to, in most instances, 100 and’even 140 ps 
cent. The silk shoe worn in the ball-room pays no higher duty than the cow- 
hide shoe worn by the laborer and plowman, 

On the other side, wines and foreign fruits pay but 3 per ce and silks gen 
erally but 20 or 40 per cent. Ornamental feathers, artificial flowers, hair brace 
lets, chains, ringlets, and curls pay only 25 per cent.; gold or silver jewelry 
only 20 per cent.; diamonds, only 74 percent. ; other gems, pearis, and precious 
stones, only 7per cent. Is this a poorman’slaw? 
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WILL THIS TARIFF CREATE A HOME MARKET FOR OUR PRODUCTS? 

Those who contend that it will say that there are too many raged in tilling 
the earth, and that we must hire some of them to nufacture 
give them more for their articles than we should ‘ 
complain that we can not sell what we produce, ¢ Dy 
is a loss, and we are, it seems, to balance it by! ! rice wha 
we do not produce, which isalsoaloss! Suppose it ed for 
eigner a barrel of flour for 200 yards of “ domestic,”’ what do we g y refus- 
ing to take his “domestic” and be compelled to sell o r r to one 


mpt him to 
y the best judge of 
hire him to betake himself 
it? Do you not pay “o 
price forhis article?” If you hay 


of our own factories for 100 yards? Will s se} tere 
engage in the most profitable business? 
what is the most profitable for himself 
to a different business, do you not pay 
price to make him willing ” and “ another 





‘ general 





to pay, the manufacturer to purchase your produce, what do you gain by it’ 
If, by the tariff, you have to give him a double price for his article, are you not 





just where you were at first, supposing that he gives even a double price for 
yours? But weshall prove, shortly, that he will not give the double price for 
yours, If hedoes give you the double price, wherein ishe benefited? How is 
16 “protected?”’ If he had to do that he would not be striving in Congress for 
protection. If he has to pay out as much as he receives he is just where he 
started. No. When any class of men are “protected "in their business it muSt 
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be that they obtain an advantage, a substantial benefit. And ifso itcomes from 


others Protection’ to one clases is therefore a tax on the rest of the com- 
munity In boying and selling “ what is one man’s gain must be another's 
loss 


Rest assured that however successful inrembers of Congress from maufactur- 
ing districts may be in “humbugging’’ our members on this subject, they are 
too wise to be “ humbugged'’ themselves. We have already shown from the 
speech of Mr. Webster himeelf, in 1824, that be regarded the protection of his 
constituents who were manufacturers as a sacrifice of the other great interests 
in his community. 

We have seen, too, that Mr, Clay, in 1516, viewed a tariff as a tax on the rest 
of the people for the benetit of the manufacturer, for he did not venture to 
propose that it should last always. It was to continue only until the “pio- 
tected" article could be made as cheap here as abroad. And how far that has 
been and is the case we have shown already. 

Let us see if the manufacturers can give us the double price for our produce. 
Let us see if they can consume it, In the good old times of virtue and sim- 
plicity the mother and daughter in a thrifty farmer's family did their owa spin- 
ning and weaving and were able to clothe theirtathers and brothers. By mod- 
ern improvements most of our clothing is made in the large manufactories. 
Now suppose that ten men encaged in manufacturing were to clothe as many 
who might be engaged in raising provisions,and that they shoud mutually 
supply each other. But the thrifty farmerand hissons could easily raise a great 
dea! more provisions than the whole family, men and women, could eat, Ten 
able-bodied men, on our Western farms, therefore, can furnish far more than ten 
puny manufacturers could consume. But this comparison would be conceding 
entirely too much. Calculate the number of yards of clothing,the number of 
hats and pairs of shoes, that the ten farmers would use in the course of a year, and 
then how long it would take the ten manufacturers to make those articles. Now, 
the real condition of our manufactories makes the difference still greater. That 
greet difference consists in the wonderful improvements made in machinery. 
[tis ascertained that one man, with a spinning machine, can produce as much 
yarn as two hundred and sixty-seven men can, with each a one-thread wheel. 
Now, even if ittook one manufacturer all his time to make clothing for one 
farmer, the same manufacturer, with the assistance of a machine, could make 
enough, from the above calculation, to clothe two hundred and sixty-seven 
farmers. Butthis labor-saving machine has but one mouth to feed (the man 
who “ tends it'’), and one farmer, by planting a few more rows of corn, could 
stuff that mouth into an apoplexy. What will the other two hundred and sixty- 
six farmers do with their surplus produce? 

So much for arguments, Now let us see how far they are borne out by facts. 
Boston is the great market nearest the principal manufactories. Wé have ex- 
amined the prices current of that city for different years, when the tariff was 
high and when it was low. If the protection of manufactures by a high tariff 
increases the consumption of our provisions and raises their price, these price 
currents will show it, 

In 1810, before the last war, the tariff was low. The prices in Boston in that 
vear were, fora barrel of flour, $8.25; in 1816, when the tariff was raised, flour was 
47.37; in 1824, when it was raised still higher, flour was $6.62; and in 1828, when 
the highest tariff was imposed, flour was only $5.52. So, in 1816, pork was $22 
a barrel; in 1828 it was only $12. In 1816 corn was $1 a bushel; in 1828 only 55 
cents, Tobacco, in 1816, was $20; and in 1828 only $6.50. Cotton, in 1816, was 30 
cents a pound; in 1824 it was 16 conts; and in 1828 only 11 cents. 

But it is needless to multiply examples. Do we not know that it would take 
but a small part of our State to supply every manufactory in the United States 
with provisions? The great Mississippi Valley would almost bread the world! 

But, say some, can we not induce our farmers to abandon their lands and turn 
their attention to something else? Butto what shall they turn their attention? 
To manufacturing? We have shown that the cotton factories not only supply 
the whole United States at a high price, but send a surpius to foreign countries. 
‘The large manufactories at the East glut our markets with boots and shoes and 
hats and saddles and tinware and wooden-ware, etc., until our village and 
country mechanics are nearly broken up. 

Well, but what is the remedy, then’? ‘To ascertain this,we must first know 
what isthe evil. The fact is that the few manufacturers necessary to glut this 
country with their goods can not consume the twentieth part of our surplas 
produce. 

They exclude, by a high tariff,an immense amount of cheap necessaries that 
we could get from abroad in exchange for our provisions. But the foreigner 
can not buy our produce, unless we buy his articles. This is easily proven. It 
is charged, indeed, as an argument for a high tariff, that we can not buy goods 
from abroad unless our staplesaretakeninreturn. Thisiscertainlytrue, And 
is it not justas true that those from abroad can not buy our produce unless we 
buy their goods in return’? If one proposition is true, the other is also, 

The fact is that exports and imports must, in a given length of time, be about 
equal. ‘This is admitted by every man of experience who has any regard for his 
reputation as astatesman. Mr. Webster, in sustaining this position as true, in 
a clear and forcible argument,* observes: “We inhabit a various earth. We 
have reciprocal means for gratifying one another's wants, This is the true 
origin of commerce, which Is ncthing more than an exchange of equivalents, 
its only object being, in every stage, to produce that exchange of commodities 
between individuals and between nations, which shall conduce to the advantage 
and happiness of both.” 

Mr. Clay himself has said: *‘ For we are instructed by all experience that the 
consumption of any article is in proportion to the reduction of its price, and 
that, in general, it may be taken as a rule that the duty [tax] forms a portion of 
its price.’ John Quincy Adams, in his fourth annual messace, also says: “In 
eur country a uniform experience of forty years has shown that whatever the 
tariff of duties upon articles imported from abroad has been the amount of im- 
portations hasal ways borne an average value nearly approaching to that of the 
exports, though occasionally differing in the balance, sometimes being more 
and sometimes icss.”’ 

Imports and exports, then, being equal, they who are opposed to our gettin 
spoods from abroad are necessarily opposed to our sending off our surplus poet 
uce; the one depends on the other. 

The census of 1810 shows that there were then engaged in trade and manu- 
factures in the United States, including every description of mechanics, white 
and black, slave and free, only 791,749, while the number of the tillers of the soil 
was 3,719.1. 

A comparison of these numbers proves, first, that if the number of the manu- 
facturers was much increased we could not consume all their products and, 
second, that as largely increased as they could be in reason—that is, to the extent 
of our being able to use all they might make—they could not consume the twen- 
tieth part of our surplus provisions, 

This is evident from the fact that even our manufacturing States are largely 
agricultural and yield great quantities of our staple products, and in the next 
place there is no country of the same extent on the face of the globe that, from 
the cheapness and quantity of land and the activity and industry of the popu- 
lation, isso well adapted for furnishing immense quantities of cheap provisions 
as the United States, On the other hand,in Europe, the dearness and scarcity 
of land and the dense population frequently oceasion a distress for bread, often 
amounting toactual starvation. They would be compelled to sell their articles 
cheap and give a high price for our provisions in return. They offer to our 


* Webster's Speeches, volume 1, page 282. 
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articles, therefore,a more varied and extensive market. 
thousands to feed, they have their hundreds of thousands. 

As“ imports and exports must,on an average,be equal,” it is eyj.. 
these famishing millions can not buy our provisions unless we buy 
products of their labor in return. : 

Iti« but fair, if we are compelled to buy all our goods from our ov 
facturers, that they should buy all our produce inreturn, But this t))«, 
do, and if they did they would remain wherethey were, “ unprote, 
we go into a partnership of this kind, let not the benefits be al! o, 
Why should they be suffered to act the part of the ‘‘dog in the m 
ther eat our provisions themselves, nor suffer others to eat them ? 

So it is in relation to cotton, the greatSouthern staple, This is < 
portant export in paying off our balances for foreign goods. In |s; 
cultural exports amounted to about ninety-two and one-half mi!|i: 
lars,of which nearly sixty-nine millions were in cotton. There a 
2,000,000 of bales produced annually in the United States, and of thes; 
ufacturers consume but about 300,000, The other 1,700,000 bales must ( 
eign market. and if imports are not received in exchange how are they 
posed of? If Southern planters find a ready market abroad for their ; n it 
will be their interest to appropriate every spare acre to its cultivation a« ;), 
most profitable article. And in that event, asin former years, they wi 
themselves with much of their pork, flour, and other provisions from | 
More hands are employed in raising the same value of cotton than in ; 
with the aid of machinery, the same amount in value of manufact.;:< 
the former employment many mouths are to be fed and backs clothe. |., 
latter but few. If our imports are diminished or excluded by too hig! a; 
our exports of cotton must fall off in the same proportion. And, in tha‘ 
the cotton planter will be driven to the necessity of devoting a portion of 
plantation to raising his own provisions, The result is, then, that too hi> 
tariff will not only, to a great extent, cut off a foreign market, but 
Southern, which is an important domestic market for Western produ 


WILL A HIGH TARIFF MAKE MANUFACTURES CHEAPER? 


If its friends did not sometimes urge this asan argument in its { 
should scarcely deem it worthy of a reply. 

Does the manufacturer himself believe it? He complains that they 
too cheap, and therefore he asks for a high tariff to enable him to se]! «: 
peat. If the manufacturer is embarrassed because he can not sell his ¢ 

igh enough, would he ask for a high tariff, if it would cause his goods 
still lowerin price? By no means. That would not be “protection.” Yet; 
manufacturers were foremost in urging the high tariff upon Congress at j«|as: 
session; and Mr. Simmons, of Rhode fsland, himself a wealthy manuf: 
was the chairman of the Committee on Manufactures in the Senate, w 
ported in its favor. 

Butit is said that prices of manufactures have declined; that cotton ¢ 
for instance, are much cheaper now than they were twenty or thirty years ago 

This is very true. But this has been owing, not to a high tariff, but tothe yas: 
improvements in machinery. If one man, with the aid of a machinc 5 
spin as much cotton or wool as two hundred and sixty-seven men cov 
merly,the only wonder is that goods are not much cheaper than 1) 
The truth is low prices are the excuse for and cause high tariffs. But! tar 
iffs are the enemies of and prevent low prices. If it were not for high tariffs 
machinery would supply our wants at far less expense. High tariffs are tiv 
deadly enemies of all the advantages flowing from improvements in |! 
arts, and confine those advantages to a privileged few. 

It is also insisted that we must resortto a high tariff as a measure o/ 


RETALIATION, 


The argument assumes that the British dominions will not receive « 
uce except under higher duties, 1d concludes, therefore, that we mus 
iate by im ing high duties on goods we receive from that country 
who urge this argument admit that it would be better for every country ‘0 tay 
imports from other countries low and encourage a free exchange of : é 
but that this plan shou!d not be adopted by one country unless all ado) 

In the first place there is a mistake as to the fact. The public do 
based on returns, show that, during the seven years ending with and in 
the year 1840, the United States exported of our products to foreign «: 
to the amount of nine hundred and fifty-eight and one-half millions of 
and paset this large amount the British dominions alone received m 
one-half, 

In the four years ending with 1840 our exports to Great Britain and 
alone amounted to above two hundred and thirteen millions of dollars 
the profits being considerably above what we received thence in retur: 

It is said, too, that Great Britain takes none of our provisions. But 
turns show that in the year 1840 alone our farmers supplied Great Brit 
her colonies in the single article of flour and wheat to the amount o! 
twelve and one-half millions of dollars. Great Britain, at that time, bad 
heavy duty on foreign provisions, which no doubt diminished her i 
in that line, though it could have had but little effect on the profits on wha! 
was sold, because, as we have shown, the consumer, not the importer, pays 
the tariff tax. The principal effect, then, which it had was to make pr 
there so dear as to deprive her own laboring classes of a comforia! 
nance, She wished to “protect” the rich landed aristocracy by im: 
heavy tax on imported provisions and compel the otber classes to | 
domestic supply. Inthis way numbers have actually died of starvatio 
benefited their aristocracy by trampling millions of the poor into pa 
And now because they have acted so inhuimanly and unjustly towar 
poor we must impose a high tax to benefit our wealthy manufacturers | 
ing the farming interests into the dust. If our high duties could r 
landed aristocracy of England it would be retaliation. Butinstead o! | 
diminish our imports from that country, and that, as we have show: 
ishes our exports of provisions to it, and the fewer provisions we seid ‘ 
— monopoly is enjoyed by their landed aristocracy in supp!) 
market. . 

In short, because the wealthy land-holders of England oppress ! 
our wealthy manufacturers must retaliate by oppressing ours! 

Besides, just before our late tariff was passed Great Britain had ¢ 
duced her duties on our provisions. A comparison of her tarift and « 
that her duties on n are lower than one-half of the articles in 
She actually takes, directly and indirectly, three-fourths of all the gra 
port. Can we talk with propriety of retaliation when ourtax on |: 
woolens, and crockeryware is nearly double as high as hers on our ¢: 

When our — admit that system of low duties is the best 
acted on by all nations, why do we select the very time for increas 
when En d had just set the example of diminishing hers?" Is | 
danger that it may induce her to raise hers again? She will certain 
ae he governed by the same miserable policy that produced our |:' 
And such an event, it is evident, must injure the sale of our surp)us }" 
the West. ; 

Again, if we exclude, or materially diminish, the importation of goo 
abroad by taxing ourselves with high prices at home, it will incr 
amountof freight on our exports. A vessel can take the farmer's prod 

*Saxony, Prussia, Holland, Belgium, and England have all mate 
towards a system of low duties, 
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New Orleans to a foreign country cheaper if it can bring another cargo back. 
ifthe foreign cargo is excluded from our ports by a high tariff the vessel must 
charge as much for taking our produce abroad as it would for the outgoing 
and return cargo, both. If it had a return cargo that cargo would pay half of 
the expense of the voyage. High freights diminish the profits on the cargo ; 
and the merchant can not, in that case, give the farmer as much for his prgduce, 
for the purpose of shipping it abroad. So that in this, as in the other cof swe 
have mentioned, the burden at last falls on the farmer and laborer, to benefit 
the manufacturer by excluding necessaries from abroad. 


4 HIGH TARIFF IS INJURIOUS TO COMMERCE, NAVIGATION, AND THE DEFENSE OF 
THE COUNTRY. 

The United States are happily separated from the most powerful nations of 
the globe by the wide ocean. A war with either of them, therefore, must, to a 
great extent, be fought on that element. Ships and sailors are necessary in 
such a contest. Who has not heard—who among us does not feel proud of the 
valor of aJohn Paul Jones, of the Revolution ; of the Porters, the Decaturs, the 
Bainbridges, the Lawrences, and our other naval heroes of the last war, in suc- 
cessfully grappling with proud England, the queen of the sea, the first naval 
power of the world, on her own boasted element, and tearing from her reluc- 
tant grasp the wreath of victory? Who does not see the necessity of keeping up 
the numbers and spirits of our hardy sailors, with whose assistance we can hold 
foreign arrogance and foreign aggression “at arm’s length?” 

Now, it is well known that nearly all our brave tars are reared in the mer- 
chant service. They commence their life of peril and daring on the stormy 
deep in trading vessels. This is theirapprenticeship. Thence they gointo our 
ships of warand make our glorious flag respected in every port and on every 
sea or they enter on board of privateers, despoiling the enemy’s commerce 
and cripp.ing his energies. 

But if our merchant vessels are thrown out of employ, what becomes of this 
apprenticeship of the American tar, this nursery of seamen? Whence can our 
men-of-war get their supply of skillful han 's and stout hearts? 

Now, it is manifest that a high tariff, by diminishing imports, diminishes trade, 
and of course diminishes the number of vessels employed in trade. It dimin- 
ishes the shipping interest engaged in exchanging our products over the whole 
world. Its direct tendency, therefore, is to cripple our naval force, which has 
been welltermed the “ right arm of the national defense.”’ 

Now let us see how far this is borne out by the facts. During the ten years 
from 1800 to 1810, although our merchant vessels were annoyed by both Eng- 
land and France, they increased in tonnage nearly 50 per cent. In the five fol- 
lowing years, even when we were engaged in a war with the immense naval 

wer of Great Britain, our tonnage was but slightly diminished. Butin the 
ollowing fifteen years, ending with the year 1830, under the high tariff of 1516, 
1824, and 1828, our shipping was reauced to the amount of 277,819 tons, being 
over) per cent., although our population was increased over 50 per cent. Thus 
the high tariffs had nearly destroyed our shipping and had accomplished what 
England, with her thousand ships of war, was unable to effect. 

Now contemplate the other side of the picture. In 1833 the compromise tariff 
was passed, by which the tariff tax on imports was gradually diminished, from 
time to time, for ten years, and within the nine years since we have more than 
recovered all that we had lost, our foreign tonnage amounting in 1841 to 946,- 
“tons. And let it be said that this shipping interest has been exclusively en- 
gaged in importing goods from abroad. It was also employed in taking out at 
least an equal amount of exports, as we have already established. 


WILL A HIGH TARIFF PREVENT A FLOW OF SPECIE FROM THE COUNTRY? 


This is sometimes asserted, and by some may have been believed. But it is 
plain that no nation, any more than a family, can long continue to buy with 
cash only. Industry must be used; labor must beemployed; something must 
be raised, made,or produced in exchange, or the money “gives out.” And 
then resort must at last be had to industry; for, in the course of a limited time 
“the imports and exports must be equal,’ as we have said already. 

A resort to our own history—to facts—shows, indeed, that high tariffs rather 
have had a tendency to drive specic out of the country. From 1821 to1832, both 
inclusive, there was imported into the United States about eighty-two and one- 
third millions of dollars ($82,331,067), and there was sent out during the same time 
about eighty-five and one-half millions of dollars ($55,604,131). This was during 
the continuance of all our high tariffs ; that is, those of 1816, 1824,and 1828. Dur- 
ing these twelve years, therefore, there was sent out of the country rising three 
and one-quarter millions of doliars ($3,273,064) more than was brought in. 

In March, 1833, the compromise act was passed, which, as we have shown, 
gradually diminished the amount of the tariff to the revenue standard. Butin 
the seven following years, ending with 1840, under a decreasing tariff, there was 
imported into the country about fifty-five millions of dollars more than was 
sent out ($55,004,288), Our authority for these facts is the report of the Whig 
chairman of the Committee on Manufactures of the House of Representatives, 
made at the last session of Congress. If this proves anything, therefore, it 
proves that high tariffs drive specie out of the country and that low tariffs 
bring it back. Let us hear no more of low duties robbing the country of specie. 
What sophistry will selfish interests not resort to! 


18 A HIGH TARIFF AT THIS TIME NECESSARY TO MAKE US INDEPENDENT? 


Our ability to supply ourselves with the necessaries, comforts, and many of 
the luxuries of life is now on a footing entirely different from what it was dar- 
ing the last war,and even then we were able to live within ourselves. We did 
not import from abroad. and retain for use in 1840, when the duties had been 
diminished to the revenue standard, of blankets more than about 3 cents’ worth 
to ea h of our people, young and old, black and white. Our whole imports of 
woolen goods of every kind, including brvadcloths, fine worsteds, etc., in the 
same year, was only about 30 cents each. 

The last census shows that we have 20,000,000 of sheep, and our yearly crop 
of cotton amounts to 2,000,000 of bales, and of this we use less than the sixth 
part. Who can say that we should suffer for want of clothing in time of war? 

Our whole import of iron in that year after deducting what was used by rail- 
roads and admitted free of duty was only 22,718 tons, being leas than one-twen- 
tieth part of our own productton. Yes; nineteen-twentieths of the iron we or- 
dinarily use is made within ourselves. 

Then, as to articles and munitions of war. We have long been in the habit 
of making our own cannon. Of arms, we have the most abundantsupply. We 
have two public armories, and contracts with seven private armories, which 
furnish above 40,000 arms every year. And we have on hand above 690,000 mus- 
kets and more than 20,000 rifles belonging to the public. Of gun-powder, we 
imported in 1840 only about four Gavan five hundred dollars’ worth ($4,521), 
and we exported the same year nearly one hundred and twenty thousand dol- 
lars’ worth ($117,347). 

We have. therefore, an abundant and increasing supply of the materials of 
war; but,if we hai not, what sort of an argument is that for taxing cottons, 
we salt,and crockeryware? _ It is the best, however, that the manufact- 


Selaeere end if it is apoor one they try to make it up by urging it the oftener. 


18 THE PRESENT HIGH TARIFF IMPARTIAL IN ITS OPERATIONS? 
Many of the remarks already made might be referred to this head. But we 
desire to submit a few more to the candid reader. We say the candid reader, 
for in the recent state of y olitical excitement, there were, and doubtless there 
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yet are, some who will not be convinced; some whose prejudices are too strong 
for argument; some who are so anxious for office that the permanent inter- 
ests of the people are of less importance in their eyes than the attainment of 
short-lived distinction, Strange as it may seem, there are some who would be 
sorry to find their opponents right. With such, it would be lost time to argue, 





We only ask the attention of those of all parties who desire to know the 
truth for its own sake. 

We have already proved that the operation of a high tariff is to compel one 
part of the community to pay another class of persons a higher price for their 
products. We will now examine the whole amor of these higher prices 


caused by the late tariff and compare the umbers and ox 
who pay and those who get paid. 

The census taken in 1540 shows that there were then in the United States 
3,700,000 persons engaged in “farming” or agriculture, and that the products of 
their labor and their farms amounted in the year to $74,000,000, This makes 
$213 to each tiller of the soil 

The census also shows that there were 791,000 persons engaged in trade and 
manufactures, and that their products were $394,000,000in the ) ear, which gives 
$500 to each of them.* 


ipation of those 


Now, in the present times, which man most needed protection, the manufact 
urer, who makes $00 a year, or the farmer, who makes only $213a year, not one 


half? 

rhe above does not yet show the full extent of the evil. 

For from this number of 791,000 persons engaged in trade and manufactures 
should be taken our villageand country mechanics, whose profits generally are 
not larger than those of the farmer and who are greatly injured by the over- 
shadowing competition of the large factories of the old States 

And we should also take from that number the mere hands or workmen em- 
ployed in these factories; for, as they receive only their humble wages, the 
profits caused by the high tariff go to the rich companies or individuals who 
own those establishments. 

Is not the farmer and laborer equally entitled to protection? At any rate, if 
either part of the community is to be favored, ought it not to be the many and 
not the few? Yet we find the smallest class,who are already doing more than 
twice as profitable a business as the others, are to be still further benefited at 
their expense. 

Is it just, is it sound policy that these few wealthy manufacturers on whose 





behalf it was promised in 1516 that a‘ protection’’ of three years would be 
sufficient, and who have since received higher and higher “ protection,’ should 
again be quartered on the country ? 

Is it just, is it fair that they should have many of their goods “ protected, 


when there are none of the same kind brought into the country to « 
with them ? 

Is it just, is it necessary, that on articles costing 6cents a yard they shall make 
the farmer pay 9 cents a yard more; on one costing 3 or 4 cents, 6 cents more 
on one costing 8 cents, 14 cents more? 

And now, how arethe farmers and laborers benefited in return? The man- 
ufacturer, as we have shown, can not consume the twentieth partof the farmer's 
provisions. Furtherthan that, although a heavy duty on coarse artd cheap 
woolens from abroad is imposed, for the purpose of compelling the laborer to 
pay a high price to the manufacturer for his article, yet the farmer's wool is in- 
adequately protected in return. One of the reasons urged for a high tariff on 
woolen goods was that, if the manufacturer could get a high price fur them, he 
would be able to give the farmer a high price for the wool to make them of. 
Now, the wool of which such are made can be and isim ported from South Amer- 
ica at 7centsa pound. But our farmers can not afford to sell such wool for less 
than 30 or 35 cents a pound. And now mark the difference. While the manu- 
facturer insists that cheap woolen goods, suchas he makes, shall not be brought 
into the country except a tax. ranging from 40 to 175 per cent., which allows 
him, to a great extent, a monopoly of the market, the South American wool is 
taxed only 5 per cent. A pound of such wool, costing 7 cents, is taxed, there- 
fore, but one-third of acent! It is useless for the farmer to try to sell his wool 
for a saving price under such circumstances and against such competition. 

Now, the main object of a tariff, say its friends, is to make us independent 
But what is the use of being independent as tothe cloth if we are not inde- 
pendent as to the wool of which it is mad 

We here see that the manufacturer can sell bis woolen goods 


ompete 


ata high price, 


to the farmer, but instead of taking the farmer's wool in return, at 30 or 27 cents, 
he buys an equal article from South America for not more than 7} cents! Pri- 
vate gain is his object; and to blind the eyes of the people he talks about in- 


dependence, 

And whatis the amount of tax caused by the tariff that we pay? Not only 
that which is paid inte the Treasury by the importer, and which is at last paid 
by the consumer, as we have shown, but also the profits charged on it which 
goes into the pocket of the merchant. But all that is much the smallest part. 

The articles imported from abroad, and which are taxed, amount to not quite 
one-seventh part of similar articles made in our own country. The object of 
imposing that tax, as we have said, is to enable the manufacturers of similar 
articles at home to sell them higher. It follows, therefore, that asthe price is 
increased on all those articles, home-made as weil as foreign, for every dol 
lar we pay into the Treasury on foreign articles we pay $7 to the manufacture: 
on the domestic article besides the profitscharged on it by every traderthrough 
whose hands it passes until it is bought for use. The whole amount collected 
for the national revenue is very large (estimated underthe present Whig admin 
istration at $32,000,000); but when it is considered that seven times that amount 
is also paid to manufacturers, and swelled to from one-half as much to an equal 
amount more for profits, is it wonderful that the mass of the people are kept 
poor? Isitstrange that the sterile and barren manufacturing States should be 
prosperous and wealthy and that the people of the other States should com- 
plain of distress? 

If A Bshould determine to avoid his share of this tax by buying no articles 
from the merchant which are taxed by the high tariff, and should be able to 
carry out this resolution by depriving himself of salt, iron, tea, sugar, coflee 
knives, forks, plates, cups, saucers, blankets, clothing, and many other neces- 
saries of life, still he would fail in his object. The rest of the community would 
continue to buy as before; the same amount of money or property would goof 
in exchange for these articles as before ; the country would be left just so 








the poorer, and just so much the less able to pay A Ba fair price for his Jah ror 
for his property. He wouldstill, in this indirect manner, feel his share of this 
odious tax. His property melts away under its influence as the «now before 
thesun. He is surrounded with it as by an invisible pestilence from which he 
can not escape. ‘ 

If this could be seen in the shape of a direct tax, exempting rich manufact 
urers living in Indiana from its operation and making it so much heavier on 


the rest of society, who would submit to it? But what would be said if the law 
in addition to that should require that we should pay seven times as much more 
as a direct tax to the manufacturers themselves? Bad as this would be, yet, if 
the manufacturers were living among us, the money would still be in the coun- 
try and we might hope to get a part of it back for our labor But under the 





*Strictly speaking, all laborers and mechanics, inseparable from agriculture, 
should be counted with them, because they are not favored by the tariff. This 
would make the number above four millions. And from the manufacturers 
should be taken those engaged in commerce and navigatio vhich would leave 
a little above a quarter of a million. 
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operation of a high tariff the money goes to swell pampered wealth in other 
States,and as not one-twentiecth part of the farmer’s produce could be taken 
in exchange for it nineteen-twentieths of the tax would go, never to return. 


»W WHAT, IN RETURN POR ALL THIS, HAS THE FARMER AND LABORER RECEIVED”? 


In vain do we look into this bill for “ protection ” to the farmer of Indiana 
We beg pardon. To preserve the appearance of impartiality it is most gra- 
ciously provided in this bill that any beef, pork, wheat, flour, oats, and corn im- 
ported from abroad shall pay a duty! Asif we were afraid that the half-starved 
of foreign countries could spare these articles, send them here and undersell 
us! Undersell us in our own country, when our complaint is that we raise 
more than we can scll and can only sell at the lowest prices! 

Pretend to exclude foreigners from sending provisions into our country when 
they themselves are dying in their cellars and in their streets for want of such 
provisions! The manufacturers prevent the importation of articles from abroad, 
which, of course, must prevent the foreigner from exchanging them for our 
produce, which is rotting in our stacks, barns,and cribs, And then, as a set off, 
say the foreigner shal! not bring agricultural produceto Indiana! Thisis noth- 
ing but the mockery of protection to the farmer. They know that such prod- 
uce can not be brought here. They might as well protect the buckeye treesand 
beech logs of our endiess forests. In fact, in return for the taxes we pay the 
manufacturer, we have the consolation of finding by this bill that no hewn tim- 
ber can be brought from a foreign country into Indiana without paying a duty! 

it appears from the official documents that the revenue would be increased 
by all the butter brought into the country only about $400 in the year, by all 
the wheat flour only $83, and by all the lard not quite 93 cents! How ridicu- 
lous to talk of the amount of such aecidental importations as a competition ! 

Let us not be misunderstood, We are the friends of the manufacturers. We 
rejoice in the mechanical and chemical improvements of the age, by which na- 
tions are clothed with far less labor and at far less expense than formerly. We 
are gratified to see industry encouraged and rewarded everywhere, but we do 
object to the elevation of the interests of a few above those of the many, to give 
assistance where it is not needed at the expense of honest labor which is cry- 
ing for relief. 

Let it not be said that we are opposed to American labor or to home industry 
We claim to be, and can prove that we are, more friendly to these great inter- 
ests on which, under a kind Providence, our national wealth and happiness 
depend, than our opponents themselves, We are not for the home league, on 
the part of a pampered few, to fieece and rob the needy and suffering multi- 
tude, Is there no American laborer but what is found in the wealthy factories? 
Is there none at the plow, the scythe,and the sickle? Have .e no home crops, 
home herds of cattle, and home flocks of sheep? 

Home industry! At that inspiring name the tide of patriotism rushes to our 
heart, we raise our heads and cast our eyes over our whole beloved country. 
We ean not fetter and contract our affections to the noisome precincts of the 
factory alone. Butsee! Look abroad over our thousand hills and boundless 
plains. “See the emigrant cutting down the trees, building his log cabin, and 
turning up the prairie, where golden harvests have slept ever since the flood.”’ 
There is “‘ home industry.” Look at the farmer improving his fences, feeding 
his cattle, and taking his crops to market. There is ‘‘ home industry.’ Look 
at his wife and daughters cooking his food, making his clothes, doing every- 
thing to save what he has earned and giving comfort to his habitation. This 
is ‘‘ home industry.” 

This class exceeds all others in society, both in numbers and importance. 
Without them our widespread and fertile lands would be as valueless as the 
deserts of Arabia. Not a house would be built did he not feed the builders. 
Not a village or city would spring into existence or continue to exist did they 
not draw substance and wealth from the farmers around them. Not a ship 
floats whose freight is not, in the first instance, the product of his toil or the 
labor of those whom he feeds. The lawyer, the doctor, the divine, the me- 
chante, the seaman, the soldier, the public officer, the merchant, the banker, 
the broker, the idier, and the knave are all fed from his hands, clothed by his 
toil. The wealth of the Girardsand the Astorsis the accumulation of his indus- 
try; itis he who fills the treasury of states and nations, builds navies, and sup- 
ports armies. Without him society can not exist and the world would be sur- 
rendered to a few wandering savages, living by the chase. 

This is the “ home industry ” which, above all others, merits “ protection.” 
But what “ protection’’ does he obtain or ask? Or what is it possible for the 
Government to give? Does the emigrant expect or ask the Government to cut 
down the trees for him or build his cabin and plow up the prairie? Does 
the farmer ask or expect the Government to build his fences or plow his fields? 

Does he go to his Government and say: ‘‘ My land is poor; I can searcely get 
a living; | beg for protection ; I beg you to imposea tax on the produce of my 
neighbor’smore productive lands, that my crop will sell higher and I may get 
rich?" Ifhe were to approach Congress or the State Legislature with such a 
petition he would belaughed to scorn. He would be told that he had himself 
chosen his occupation and chosen his home; that he must encounter the haz- 
ards of the one and the inconveniences of the other; that it would be as unjust 
to tax his neighbor's crops to enable him to sell his goods at a higher price as 
it eee be to take his neighbor's property without consideration and give it 
to him. 

There are but few men in society who advocate an equal distribution of prop- 
erty by law, and these are stigmatized as agrarians and levelers. But is not a 
protective tariff, so called, founded on the same principle’ When the law com- 

yels me to pay more for a hat than I should otherwise be obliged to pay, does 

ft not take a part of my property and give it to the hatter? If the law compels 
the farmer to give 5 bushels of wheat for goods which he could otherwise pur- 
chase for 4, does it not take from him a part of his property and give it to the 
manufacturer ? 

And this is called “ protecting home industry.” The industry of thousands is 
taxed to swell the income of one; but the thousands are forgotten and the one 
only remembered! And because he gets rich there is as much gratulation as 
though the rest of the community had not thereby become poor. 

It is frequently insisted that the great wealth of England is occasioned by her 
high tariff system, and that the United States should copy her example. We 
were not a little surprised to see the same und boldly taken by one of the 
speakers in the late Whig convention, held in Indianapolis, January 17, 1843. 
In dwelling somewhat on this topic he said that ‘‘ England’s palaces were pro- 
duced by her high tariffs.’ He ought to have added that they had also pro- 
duced the toil, the starvation, and death of millions. There is no doubt that 
the tendency of a high tariff is to create the wealth of a few, but it is by rob- 
bing the many. Suppose two adjacent counties in Indiana to have the same 
number of inhabitants and that the same amount of labor is done ineach county. 
If the inhabitants of one county should build a palace or one or more splendid 
mansions, it is clear that the labor necessary for that object must be taken from 
other pursuits, the pursuits of ordinary industry. The county, therefore, would 
not be able to send off as much produce or furnish as much from the mechanic's 
shop as the inhabitants of the other county would be able to do who had con- 
fined themselves to their farms and shops. In that case there would be more 
to eat and wear and it would be cheaper. The laborer would retain more of 
the fruitsof hislabor. A man can do but a certain amount of work in a given 
time, and so of a county or State or a nation. 

The products of this labor constitute the wealth of the individual or com- 
munity, If these products are engrossed by a few so much the less would be 
left to the others, ; 
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If half the people are engaged in erecting splendid buildings, which of; 


selves put nothing inthemouth nor on the back, it must make provisions t 
and the people poorer. Great wealth is always found in company wit 0 
poverty. As much as the higher classes of England surpass the wea);) 

| our country in splendor and luxury, in the same degree is the pove; I 
wretchedness of the rest of the community there seen greater anc 
widely extended. We object, therefore, to any policy which tends to ; I 
distinction between the poor and the rich still greater in the United Stat 1 


believe there is more real virtue and happiness in a farming commu; 1 
there is in large towns, and for the reason, not only that all persons 
female, labor in the country, more or less, but also that there the ine 
not so great between the rich and the poor. 
In no other country is there so unequal a distribution of wealt! ' 
land, and in none has the condition of the laborer so steadily beco 
The misery of the great body of the people seems to have increased i: 
the same proportion that the nation has become more wealthy. W,< 
the English laborer under this system losing the comforts, the necess, 
sometimes even life itself. We have seen him give up the use, first 
then of bread, and,in some cases,even of potatoes, until he was a 
duced to eat the “ sowings,”’ made of the starch in which the cloth 
sized at the factories. 
And this is the country whose tariff system we are called upon to; 
we may have our palaces and poor-houses also! 
Whatever may be the secret wishes of their leaders, especially in ot ly 
we are confident that the mass of the Whig party—especially their vir: 
industrious farmers and mechanies—do not wish that England should 
up as an example for imitation in this respect. 


HIGH TARIFFS ARE CALCULATED TO DEFEAT THEIR PROFESSED 0: 


The main object of a tariff, as we have said, is, or should be, to raise a, 
But if the taxes imposed on articles from abroad are too high, they eit 
minish the amount imported or shut them out altogether. If less goods 
ported, less taxes are paid at the custom-house. If the tax is so high t 
foreign article can not afford to pay the tax and afterwards sell for a « 
price, it will not be brought into the country at all. In that case no ¢ 
would pass through the custom-house to pay taxes, and, no taxes being « 
in that manner, there would be no way left to supply the Treasury bu 
cises or direct taxation, which the friends of a high tariff professto abhor. 1 
quantity of articles from abroad that can be used in a country is in pr 
to the number of its people. Every tax on such articles, as we have proved 
raises their price, and the poe raised in proportion to the amount of the tay 
If such articles are raised but a little by a small tax, the poorest of the | 


| only will be prevented from buying them. 


EEE 


if such taxes are raised still higher, those who are a little better off th 
poorest will next be unable to buy, and so on, until they are so high that 
inabilityor on account of domestic competition, none will buy, and then t! 
enue from that source will cease altogether. If thetaxes are very high, alt 
the amount paid on a particular article is then greater, yet there will be few: 
such articles sold on account of the high price, and consequently fewer t 
into the country, and therefore less revenue collected. So that, if the taxes are 
either too high or too low, the revenue will be diminished at the custom 
If the object is to raise a great amount of revenue, therefore, a medium s 
be observed. 

A high tariff also diminishes the revenue by encouraging smuggling. It 
the price of the article so much that the smuggler is tempted to bring it i: 
country secretly to avoid paying the tax at the custom-house. More o: 
this smuggling is practiced in every country; but the temptation to it is st: 
where the tari? is high and of course more extensively practiced. 

It is computed that when the tariff duty in England is 20 per cent. the « 
gler can afford to run the risk of punishment by violating the law. 

But Great Britain is densely populated and has but a limited coast or [1 
to guard against the smuggler. The revenue officers and naval and mi 
foree for the prevention of smuggling in that country are also far greater | 
they are in the United States. Now, if, in the face of all these obstacles, «| 
of 20 per cent. causessmuggling in England, what will be the effect in ou: 
try, with a coast and frontier of 8,000 miles and a tariff of 36 per cent. ani 
wards? “The United States is divided from Canada only by lakes, a river 
amere fence. Nothing has been more common than for persons near th: 
to cross into Canada to buy their“ store goods,” which they could get 
cheaper there, on account of our tariff; and since it has been raised so 
higher smuggling must be continued ona much larger scale. Weal! k 
smuggling done on that line during the emba and the last war. A 
may be advan us tosome in New York and the New England States, w! 
border on Canada, but it is a fraud on the honest importer and a fraud « 
revenue, and consequently makes the burdens heavier on the people « 
other States. 

That a high tariff diminishes the revenue has been proved by experien: 
England, when the duty on coffee was reduced from 1s. 6d. (33 cents) to ‘ 
cents) a pound, that is to only one-third, the revenue collected from it wa« 
notwithstanding, three times that of the former amount. And soin our own 
country. A publicdocumentof last session shows that we collected vastly 
revenue from sugar when the tax on it was low than when it was high 

Evenin tax-ridden England thetruthisadmitted. Oneofherstatesmen, | ori 
Johu Russell himself, lately observed : ‘‘ Upon a careful view of our commer: ia 
imports, we came to the conclusion that by removing prohibitions and |es-: 
ing restrictions it was possible to replenish the treasury, and at the same t 
secure to the working classes a greater command of the necessaries of | 
steady and moderate prices.’’ Ought we to be less anxious in this free co. 
to devise a system that will put the taxes more into the Treasury and es |: 
the kets of the manufacturer, and that will cheapen the necessaries: 
to the poor man? Or is an American statesman to be less humane t! 
English lord ? 

The trade of the Island of Cuba, exports and imports, is nearly fou 
the amount of ours, per head of her population, and three times that «f |! 
land, and yet the duties there are often less than 20 and seldom excee:! 
cent. 

But in Spain, whose tariff is higher than that of any other country in ‘ 
endom, a constant warfare by the military is carried on against the s: 
or contrabandist, to prevent a violation of the laws. 

We have then impartially endeavored to show some ofthe evils ofa hic! 
system, and especially of that passed at the last session of Congress, an! 
jurious effécts upon the morals of the country and the prosperity and hap) ' 
of laboring millions. We have ht to warn our virtuouscountrymen, |) 
it is too late, not to follow the example of despotic countries by ado) 
their laws or their policy, for the unequal distribution of wealth—a syst: 
laws and policy which inevitably tends to make. the rich richer and t)« ) 


poorer. 

Tt may be asked, that as a tariff has slways existed in this country and ': 
party proposes to abandon it, what kind of a one does the Democratic )' 
offer? 

We answer promptly a tariff for revenue, and lest that should be regar‘!: 
too vague a reply we will set forth the plan in detail. We believe, nay, \' 
confident, that if only the expenses of the Government which are abso!''' 
necessary were valent by means of a tariff it would give every desirable pr 











tion to our manufactures of every kind, and at the same time repress monop- 
olies and yield an ample revenue for the wants of the country. 

To ascertain what would be a sufficient revenue it will be necessary to com- 

pare different periods of our history. : 
At the last session of Congress, Mr. Fillmore, the Whig chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, estimated our national expenses at $27,000,000. To 
raise this amount it would be necessary to impose a tariff of thirty-two millions, 
the overplus being required to pay the expenses of collection. 

Next, judging from the average quantity of goods then and previously im- 

orted into the country, when the duties were low, and on which a duty or tax 
was to be laid, it was estimated’ that the amount of such imports would be about 
$39,000,000 in & year. Q , . ie 

Now, if $32,000,000 were to be raised on eighty-nine millions of goods, it would 
make an average duty on each article of about 36 per cent. 

Then, as cash payments of duties and other restrictions are required by th 
Jast tariff law, it has been computed that it would amount, as compared with 
former tariffs, to about 39 or 40 per cent., for an average tax, or, as it is called, 
a horizontal tariff. . i 

This amount, the Democratic party contend, is entirely too large, and that, 
in many cases, it would amount toa prohibitory tariff; that is, the tax imposed 
would be so bigh as to prevent many articles being brought in, which would, 
to that extent, dry up the revenue from that source. 

But this was the smallest part of theevil. Notsatisfied with having this high 
average duty, the Whigs insisted on having, in an excessive degree, what are 
called discriminating duties; that is, to raise the duties on some articles far 
above the average duty of from 36 to 40 per cent.) up to 100 and even 175 per 

nt. 

“The different interests—the lead mines, the iron works, the woolen manu- 
factures, the cotton manufactures, the salt companies—were each struggling in 
Congress, which should get the greatest discriminating duty in their own favor. 
And we have shown that in many cases, especially in those of cottons and 
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| lessening to that amot 


woolens, of the class of necessaries, the tax imposed was enormous, even after | 


such manufacturers had attained such strength and wealth as, by the former 
admissions of their own friends, not to need further ‘ protection.” 

Now, supposing the principle of “ protection” to be just, the question arises, 
how far it ought to be carried, as to the amount of the tax imposed. To ascer- 
tain this it will be proper to see how high the tariff has been at different times 
in the United States. 

The average duties from 1789, and covering the administration of General 
Washington, were only 12; per cent., and often much less, except in the case of 
one article, and even that was but 15 per cent. 

From 1800 to 1808, covering Mr. Jefferson's administration, the average duties 
were but 20 percent. And yet the names of Washington and Jefferson are 
sometimes claimed as favorable to a high “ protective tariff.’’ Even the tariff 
of 1816 averaged not quite 30 per cent. And it was under that tariff that Mr. 
Webster admitted that the cotton manufacturers had “ passed the point of com- 
petition.” Notwithstanding this, the tariff of 1824 (which, it is confessed, was 
a protective tariff) raised the duties to an average of 35 per cent. The tariff of 
1828, which has been called the “ bill of abominations,” went still beyond that, 
and such was its unequal and oppressive operation that it had well-nigh occa- 
sioned a civil war and a disruption of the Union, 

Finally, to restore peace and quiet, what was called the ‘compromise bill” 
was introduced by Mr. Clay in 1833, which provided that every two years a 
part of this enormous tax should be taken off until at the end of nine or ten 
years it should be reduced to a duty of only 20 per cent. nearly or quite ** bori- 
zontal,” for a revenue tariff. In his speech on that bill, Mr. Clay said: ‘‘ Now 
give us time, cease al) fluctuation and agitations for nine years, and the manu- 
facturers in every branch will sustain themselves against foreign competition. 
lam anxious to find out some principle of mutual accommodation, to satisfy, as 
far as practicable, both parties; to increase the stability of legislation, and at 
some distant day, but not too distant, when we také into view the magnitude 
of the interests which are involved, to bring down the rate of duties to the rev- 
enue standard, for which our opponents have so long contended.” : 

He turther observed that “ viewing it in this light it appeared there were eight 
yearsand a half and nine years and a half, taking the ultimate time, which 
would be an efficient protection; the remaining duties would be withdrawn by 
abiennial reduction. * * * He had no doubt the rate of duties guarantied 
would be continued after the expiration of the time if the country continued at 
peace.” And he asked: ‘What man who is entitled to deserve the character of 
an American statesman would stand up in his place, in either House of Congress, 
and disturb this treaty of peace andamity?’’ In his speech, on the 25th of Feb- 
ruary, on the same bill, Mr. Clay further remarked : 

“The bill before us strongly recommends itself by its equity and impartiality. 
It favors no one interest and no one State by an unjust sacrifice of others. It 
deals equally by all."” What was this but saying that the tariff of 1828 (which 
was changed by the compromise) was not equitable and impartial; that it did 
not favor some interest and some States by an unjust sacrifice of others; and 
that it did not deal equally by all? And had not the people a right to confide 
in the promise thus solemnly made, that no man entitled to the character of an 


American statesman would afterwards endeavor to disturb ‘this treaty of | 


peace and amity.” 

The compromise bill was passed by Congress, both parties generally voting 
for it (though the Democratic members preferred a shorter time than eight or 
ten years to bring the duties to the revenue standard), and President Jackson 
approved the bill, Mr. Clay received much praise for this measure, and was re- 
garded by his political friends as the “ pacificator” of the country. 

Many of the Democratic party, however, expressed their fears that there would 
be another attempt made to impose a high protective tariff on the country, but 
they were denounced by their opponents as alarmists and as endeavoring to ex- 
cite the public mind for mere political effect. 

To quiet the people on this subject, Mr. Clay in his speech at Hanover Court- 

ouse, Va., renewed the pledge that the com promise act should not be disturbed; 
and General Harrison, also, in his Zanesville letter, stated that he never would 
agree “ to its being altered or repealed.” 

After the anti-Democratie party came into power by the election of 1840 and 
after the death of General Harrison, their leaders stil] professed to be in favor 
of the compromise. They still professed to favor a tariff for revenue only. 


They knew that Mr. Clay had said that by the time the compromise act had | 
brought down the duties to the revenue standard the factories would be in a | 


Prosperous condition and need no protection, and no change should be made in 


ions ($26,396,997), being about four millions of dollars 





the compromise, Notwithstanding al! this, the result shows that they wanted 
to have a high protective tariff, and many of the less prudent among them and 


Political editors came out openly for that measure. But how were they to ac- 
Complish it, in the face of all their pledges to the contrary. 
Harrison was gone, to be sure, and he would be no obstacle to their 


They took the ground, therefore, that they were still for a tariff for revenuc 
= . But the amount of that revenue was another question, and if they could 
nd ® plausible excuse for increasing it, there would be no difficulty in the 


way; , according to their reasoning, the greater the amount of revenue 
= must be the tariff, and thus by increasing the révenue and expen: ||- 


could push up the tariffto any amount. Every expedient, therefore, 
Was resorted to for an excuse to expend money. 
They that the Government had been left greatly in debt by the pre- 


vious administration, Some boldly asserted that a debt had been created under 





| expended under Mr. Adams. T mi 
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Mr. Van Buren’s administration of $ ),000 and that it would require a high 
tariff to raise money to pay it 

heir own Secretary of the Treasu orts officially that 
the whole amount of that debt was not « five and a half millions : 

Was any increase of the tariff necessa y off t 
much? . 

lo answer that question we must t few other f 

It will be recollected that Mr. Clay . 1840, declared 
speech at the Hanover Court-Hou that the § nL : ‘ 
yearly expenses of the Government, that! 2 ried t ; r it 











Georgia Whig memorial at the extra s« } 

Our population, publ works, Rev« t y pens uses of Indi 
territory, etc., had very much in« sed ‘ me rd 
reflection saw that such pledges ! t be redee i 
tion-of Mr, Van Buren nsidered 
to eighteen (and probs y 








General Jackson's and Mr. Van B n Admir rat tak rether 
eraged but $21,000,000 a year. 

Under those Administrations more 
Indian lands, and certainly pre nsions (whic! ad been 
creased), than all the oth iistrations since thefou 
nent. The whole of the public debt had en paid of I 

i i 


y had probabl en expended f 





ns in the shape of duties had been relinquished on im d rai 


And there wasa clear gain besides of $28,000,000 sur} 4 

ong the States, over and above all expenses,and which ought to 
small debt of five and a half ns left by Mr. Van Bur 
that is, on the supposition that Secretary Forward’s and 53 etary 
ports are correct as to the ar ! lel 





nount of thatdebt,and they w i not be likely to 


| underrate it. And all these were not the only benefits conferred on the « ! 


try during those Administrations. We ha sid l 
the compromise in 1833. It is ascertained by the } documents that t 
duties actually paid intothe Treasury from 1834 to 4, ine ve, under tha 
reduction was about eighty-six and o third milli sp of de ars (386,344,209 
and that, if the high tariff of 1828 had contir i 
of imports, one hundred and twenty m mst 
from the profits of the people in the shape of a 
equal amount as atax into the pockets of the manufacture1 domestic a 
es. If the calculation were continued 
igh tariff was passed the amount w 
Independent of all this, the Florida war was a source of ex and emb 
rassment. 


} 


The paper money system, too, was at its h af was plenty 
and property of all kinds high. Yet Mr. Van Buren’s Ad i n was mak 
ing strenuous exertions to reduce the expenses he cs s for the publi 
expenses which his secretaries laid before Congress were v; but that body 
always made the appropriations far beyond the estimates early every 
Whig in Congress voted for the excess uniformly, v : Democrats, 
and hence the appropriations would pass rhe public jou s show the 
facts. 

In spite of all of these obstacles, however, the expenses of Mr. Van Buren’'s 
Administration fell, in 1839, to twenty-fi and in 1840, to lees than twenty-thre« 
millions ($22,339,356,)} and if the same policy had been persevered in by the 
Whig party, after they came into power, the expenses of 18141 w d have been 
under twenty millions, and those of 1842, not over $15,00 ‘ 

Instead of this, they expended, in 1541, above twenty-s nd one-third 1 
4.05 { ore than was 
expended under Mr. Van Buren in the previous year. 

The amount expended and appropriated by them du 
alone was rising five millions of dollars ($5,013,705 ifth 
there would have been no debt, at least not exceeding halfa million of dollars 

They also largely increased the civil list, and after all that was said of the e1 
travagance.of the Florida war under the Democratic Administration they 

t 


ng the extra sessio 


su had been saved 


=o = 





creased the military expenditures alone in 1841 $2,000,000 more than those of 
1840, under Mr. Van Buren, with the Floridacampaigns on | ands 
In less than two yearsthe national debt had been increased by them to aboy 


$16,000,000! 

We omit noticing the many items of extravagance by which this indebtedness 
was brought about, as that is foreign to our subject Our only object is to show 
that the country was needlessly plunged into debt as an excuse for a high 


tariff. We have seen that solemn pledges were made that the compromise 
should not be violated, that an “impartial and equitable tariff,’ which should 
“favor no one interest or State tothe injury of others,’ should be maintained 


in a word, that the tariff should be brought down tothe revenue standard, They 
did not dare to violate this pledge openly or directly. But mark the deceptiv« 
movement! Ifthe expenditures or debt of the nation are large the revenue to 
meet it must be large, and then the tariff to supply the revenue must be lar 

so true is it that extravagance breeds high taxes and high taxes breed « 
travagance in return. It was then determined that the Government should 
plunged into debt, and we have melancholy experience that it is not so diffic 

a thing to get into debt, however hard it may be to get out 

But it had been said that it was necessary to impose a high tariff to pay of 
the debt left by the last Administration. Let usexamine this position. Wehave 
seen that what is at last admitted by the official report from rreasury De 
partment, that the amount of that debt did not exceed five and one-half mil 
ions. We have seen, too, that it was proclaimed by Mr. Clay that thirteen mil 
ions would defray the expenses of the Government. And yet, we have also 
seen that Fillmore estimated, for the yearly expenses of the Government, twen 
ty-seven and a half millions. That is, he estimated fourteen and ahalf millions 
more than he had proposed as sufficient for all expenses, to pay off five anda 
half millions! We ask the honest and reflecting of all parties if this is reason 
able ? 

But what is still worse, with all this excess in the revenue, they issue Treasu: 
notes, and go into the market to borrow money; and yet, so far are they fro 
paying off that debt that they have in less than two years, since they have bee: 
in power, created a debt of theirown to the amount of at least $16,000,000 m 
And this debt ina state of rapid and fearful increase! The last report fr 
Treasury Department (December15, 1542) shows that the expenses of the present 
year will far exceed the receipts, and the Secretary expressly recom: 
meet these expenses, further taxation, by an extension of t tariff 

But the Whig majority in Congress, it seems, are appreli« » that all this 
debt will not be sufficient excuse or justification for violating the compromise 


and keeping up a permanently high tariff hey therefore propose a 


iends, to 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE PRO‘ EDS OF THE PUBLIC LANDS, 

These proceeds have al ways been paid into the National Treasury, and, with 
the tariff revenue, have defrayed the national expenses for the common benefit 
ofall the people, and, as we have shown, are not now even sufficient forthat pu 
pose 

If the public lands money is taken outand applied to any other object it is 


*The whole amount of these appropriations above the estimates was more 
than seventeen millions of dollars ($17,779,074). 
+See Secretary Ewing's report to that effect 
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evident that the tariff must be increased to supply its place. 
what is gained by the operation? 

In laying on or increasing the tariff tax for that purpose, we have seen that 
the people who buy the taxed articles of the retail merthant pay the tax at last, 
besides an increase on it, in the shape of merchants’ profits. We have seen, too, 
that they pay a still greater tax by means of the tariff to the manufacturer on 
similar domestic articles. But asmall part of this increased tax, therefore, gcts 
into the Treasury, and even of that part something is lost, by the way, in paying 
revenue and other officers for the collection of it. The part which reaches the 
Treasury supplies the place of just so much money derived from sales of the pub- 
lie lands, and which the Whigs propose to distribute to the different States. But 
even of these proceeds of lands the whole would not reach the National Treasury. 
A part goes to pay other officers employed by the Government in that branch 
of the service. But the money proposed to be distributed tothe States does not 
reach the people themselves. It goes into the State treasury, and whether it 
will shervesie be prudently managed, whether it will share the fate of the sur- 
plus revenue funds formerly distributed to the States, whether it will be lent 
to favorites who will break and leave their securitiesto pay, or whether it will 
bo uselessly expended would depend altogether on the Legislature. The whole 
circle of this operation, therefore, is easily seen. The money is first paid by the 

»cople for public lands. A part of it gets into the Treasury for the common 
Sonat It is distributed at some further expense to the treasuries of the differ- 
ent States. And this is calleda gift. But itis like the Indian's gift; something 
is expected in return. The hole made by the operation in the National Treas- 
ury must be filled again. To dothis the tariff must be increased, Ifthe people 
had to pay but the same amount back again the operation would only be a fool- 
ish one. But, as in the way of manufacturers’ profits, merchants’ profits, and 
officers’ fees, they pay back a far larger amount, it is oppressive. And,as in the 
other case we have mentioned, it is at last wrenched on the hand of labor to 
benefit the manufacturer, Away, then, with this policy of taking money from 
one pocket and putting less back into the other. Stripped of its disguise, it is 
thus seen that if dist ribution is intended as a gainful speculation it is ridiculous, 
if itis regarded as a gift it is a mockery, and if it is intended as a bribe it is an 
insult, 

To fill this deficiency in the Treasury, occasioned by taking away the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands, it was proposed by a leading Whig in Congress* to 
lay a higher tariff on tea and coffee, The tax by the last tariff on the impor- 
tation of these articles is 20 per cent.; that is, for every 5 pounds of tea or 
coffee that is now bought 1 pound is paid to the Government as a tax, besides 
the merchants’ profits on the tax, and it was proposed to increase this tax still 
more. It was stated that $3,000,000 could be raised in this way on these ar- 
ticles, which would about supply the place of the proceeds of the lands to 
be withdrawn from the Treasury for all the States. Now, if our State’s share 
of these proceeds should reach the State treasury and should be judiciousiy 
applied by the Legislature, it may be said that it will save just so much tax 
from being laid on the people of the State. But we must recollect that our 
State taxes are on the on valorem principle; that is, every one pays a tax in 
proportion to the amount of his property. The rich man, therefore, properly 
pays more State taxes than the poor man. And thus the rich man would be 
more benefited by our State treasury receiving the proceeds than the poor man. 
But in making a return for this “ Indian's gift '’—that is, in supplying the defi- 
cleney in the National Treasury occasioned by withdrawing the proceeds for 
us—the poor man pays at least as much asthe rich man. Because, being paid 
back by a tariff on necessarics—say tea and coffee—the poor man has to buy at 
least as much of these articles as the rich man, and if he has “‘the poor man's 
luck" he has more mouths to feed. He pays back, therefore, in the shape of 
an unrighteous tax on necessaries at least as much as the rich man in return 
for money which benefits the rich man the most. And yet it is pretended that 
this distribution and high tariff policy is the poor man’s best friend. 

Many other arguments against distribution might be urged, but our limits 
forbid, nor are they regarded as necessary. It is only surprising that the scheme 
was ever proposed, and still more so that it should be seriously persisted in. 
It was intended to benefit peculiar interests, and it was hoped that the ignorance 
of the people would fail to detect its fallacy. 

We have thus seen the vast and rapid increase of a national debt. We have 
seen that the declaration that thirteen millions was sufficient for the yearly ex- 
penses of the Government was confidently made in 1840. We have seen that on 
vetting into power the Whigs have changed their views, and now expend more 
than twice that amount, exceeding what was expended under the former Admin- 
istration. And that,too, although money is much scarcer and will buy at least 
twiceas much as could be done with the inflated currency when Mr. Van Buren 
had charge of the Government. We haveseen this extravagance in high places, 
while the people are groaning under debt, are pinching themselves in their 
own expenses, The States also are reducing the salaries of their officers, and 
are passing their * valuation laws" and “ stay laws.”” Why at this time of uni- 
versal distress are the expenditures of the nation not diminished also? Why 
are their taxes increased? Dothe Whig leaders suppose that by bawling so 
lustily for reform they will not be suspected of extravagance themselves? Did 
they not do it for that purpose? Do they suppose that as they have “ got their 
names up as — men they can now lie abed till noon?"’ Where, we ask, are 
the pledges of retrenchment and reform so profusely made before the election 
in 1840? Where isthe improvement in business so loudly proclaimed and so 
loudly promised? Where is the ‘change’’—ay, that is the word—where is 
the change and what sort of a change have we got at last? 

The honest and hard-working of their own party have not forgotten these 
deceptive promises; and, unless we are greatly mistaken, they will also not 
forget the deceivers themselves at the ballot-box. 

Before we proceed further we will notice what may be urged as an argument 
in favor of the late tariff, namely, that some articles have been sold among us 
lately, and especially at auction, very cheap. This has been occasioned by the 
general and deep distress which pervades the country. Many dealers are in 
failing circumstances or have become bankrupt or insolvent, and have been 
under the necessity of sacrificing their goods. Besides, there wasa largeamount 
of goods brought into the country just before the tariff bill was d for the 
purpose of avoiding the increased tax imposed by that bill. any of these 
goods had to be re-exported, and what remained must be sold cheap. But to 
say that goods brought in hereafter, and taxed high, can be sold as low as the 
same goods would if taxed lowis ridiculousr The tax must increase the price. 


THE DEMOCRATIC POLICY AS TO A TARIFF, 


in the first place, is to reduce the national expenses. 

If the statement of the Whigs before the Presidential election that the Gov- 
ernment could be carried on for thirteen millions a year is true, they certainly 
ought to be able tocarry it on for seventeen millions a year, which would still be 
ten millions a year less than what they have expended, and what they propose 
to expend as a regular, permanent system. 

In fact, the President's last message calculates the expenses for 1842 at thirty- 
four millions, and the Whig majority have never excepted to that or any other 
act of the President on the score of extravagance. On the contrary, they have 
voted for high tariffs, Treasury notes, and loans to meet and continue all ex- 
penses proposed or practiced. 

We have seen, after all that was said about “ golds ns’ and other extrav- 
agance at the President's house in Mr. Van Buren’s an, that the Whigs passed 





If this is done, 





*Henry Clay. 
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a bill in February, 1841. after the election was determined in their favor | |.:, 
$6,000 more for furniture, ete., for the President’s house.* This proves »;,),.2 
that they did not believe in their previous charges of extravagance ort) ~ 
were still more extravagant themselves. Itis not surprising, therefore ; ; 
of their own party (John Quincy Adams) lately said in a speech whic}, 7 
livered in Congress on the 10th of August, 1842, that the Democracy | 
of a sincere and honest determination to reduce the expenses of the : 
ment than the other party. 

After these admissions and after this conduct and after this mode of | 
ing promises, who can be surprised at the recent changes in the electjo,,. 
In the next place,the Democratic party take the ground that a tari; 
will produce only revenue enough to pay the necessary expenses of {| 
ernment will necessarily, and of its own mere operation, give every pr, 
that is needed or ought to be desired. And this is sometimes called * j;,, 
protection.” Doour manufacturers really need any more than such prot - 
Let Mr. Clay himself answer the question. We have shown that in the sa 

on the compromise bill he declared that after the tariff should, by a ¢,), 
reduction, be brought down at the end of the eight or ten years to the rey ey, 
standard the manufacturers in every branch would sustain themselves a... 
foreign competition. ; 

And is it not reasonable that it should be so? If, in 1816, three years’ | 
tion was thought sufficient for manufacturers, has not twenty-six years je, 
sufficient? Rest assured, my countrymen, the object is to inflict a per a 
tax on the industry of the country,# tax not for thesupport of ** hom, ’ 
but to tax nineteen-twentieths of our home labor, now bowed down to t! 
to fatten the other twentieth already made rich! 

In the next place, the true policy is to have low duties, so as to enco\;,,; . 
free exchange of the farmer's provisions and other products for cheap jjece<. 
saries in return from abroad. There are mouths enough among the star) 
millions of the Old World to consume our surplus produce. Our own ma 
urers can not doit, But the foreigner can not buy our produce unless 
the cheap products of his skillin return. Imports and exports must be ey 
The leading Whigs pretend that they would open our ports wider if fore; 
would do soin return. That they are not sincere in this was proven at | 
session of Congress when this very tariff bill was before that body. 

On the 2d day of August, 1812, Mr. Tappan, one of the Senators from (} 
moved to amend the bill by providing that whenever our corn, flour, an: - 

rovisions should be received free of duty into any nation of Europe t} 

*resident should make proclamation of that fact to the people of the | 
States, and that three months afterwards the articles made in that nation <)ou 
be admitted into the United States at only 20 per cent, tax on the value yer 
Whig Senator voted against the amendment, including the Senators ()o 
diana, Smith and White. Every Democratic Senator voted for it. + 

We have already seen that England has lately reduced her duties on o 
uce. A barrel of flour taken from Indiana, Ohio, or Michigan into ‘ 
pays a tax of only 12} cents, and from thence to England only 48 cents 
making but 69 cents tax on a barrel of flour, scarcely the twentieth part o/ 
value in England. This was setting a liberal example; but, instead of ( 
ing it, we immediately passed our high tariff, taxing articles from that try 
in return, 30, 50 and even to 100 and 200 per cent.! We may next expectt 
that she has raised the tax on our produce up to the “ old mark,” unless 
ure we give her better encouragement to continue to do what is right 

CONCLUSION, 

We have thus endeavored seriously to place this great question be 
countrymen. If we know our own hearts, we have been actuated on 
anxious desire to guard their labor and their property from the spoil: 
manufacturers are rich and powerful. They can afford to employ writ: 
politicians to battle for their interests. They crowd their papers an: 
speeches with praises of high tariffs. Members of Congress scattc: 
speeches in their favor throughout the country. 

But if you listen to or read those speeches carefully, you will find 1! ‘ 
are loose and “flowery.”" They do not go into explanations, They do :)0t de- 
scend to facts. They are plausible and pretty, but nottothe point. They avoid 
the true question and endeavor to excite prejudices. 

But while wealth commands its thousands o1 advocates, poverty and ris 
too often left undefended. In such acase we can not withhold our hum|)!\« aid. 
We have confined ourselves to public documents and to the speeches «[ 
opponents themselves—to facts and to figures. We ask a patient hearin, 

We know that we are exposing ourselves to the assaults of selfishness 
ever undertakes to protect the many from being plundered by the few : 
expect all the abuse, ridicule, and misrepresentution that hireling tale: 
ical prejudices, and aristocratic interests can bring into the field. 

Our support and consolation will be found in an approving corscienc: 

Our opponents claim to be the exclusive friends of a tariff for the pur) 
smuggling in an unrighteous tax upon the backs, the mouths, and the | 
the country. They know that if their scheme of taxation stood out in i\- 
deformity it would receive the hootings and execrations of the honest 
suspecting of their own party. To avoid urging the question, they pre 
get into a passion, and say ‘“‘the time for argument has gone by, and t!i«: { 
action iscome.”’ They brand those who will not bow to their dictation «- 
focos, agrarians, and levelers, They cast the severest reproaches and i 
in the vilest epithets and the grossest personal abuse, They seem to ard 
that “stump orator’’ who can talk the loudest and abuse with the n 
pancy as possessed of the most talent. Slander is their elementand ( 
tion their calling. But we ask our countrymen if. when a man engage: i 
discussion gets into a real or pretended passion, and bandies abuse, i- 

“sign " that he has “run out of arguments?”’ 

If one of their own select number is a candidate for office, whateve: 
his defects or demerits, he is lauded to the skies. But if a Democrat is +o p! 
sumptuous as to offer himself for the popular suffrage, however unexce} tic! 
his character and conduct may have n, how much soever they may }a 
praised him formerly themselves for his conduct as a man or as an offic: 
once becomes a mark for the shafts of slander and detraction. 

But we warn such interested and kind detractors that the moral sen this 
free people will no longer permit such party dictation. A love of justice, « ke 
sense of right and wrong, and a determination to show “ fair play ” towards 
all is felt by the honest and high-minded Indianians of every party, and (he) 
will not sanction nor suffer a systematic attempt to build up or put dow 
out regard to truth or justice. 

We say again that weare far from including in the above the great | 
of our opponents, We allude only toa corrupt press and those leaders \\ 
sire to float into office on the waves of public commotion. To the great ) 
the rank and file of them—we would say, ‘** We know there are many yo 
who are honest and sincerely attached to our republican institutions. \\¢ >* 
lieve that the majority of your farmers, laborers, and mechanics are, in ferns 
and tendency, Democratic.” Your selfish leaders are compelled to assuiuc tic 
name ot Democratic Whigs to induce such men as you are to support the. [1 
usurping that name, they undesignedly pay the highest compliment ‘0 ‘°° 


dh 


abused men and principles of the Democracy. 
“ Let us reason .” Weare satisfied that, striving as you do, to mak« 
an honest living, you do not desire to be robbed of your hard earnings. \\° *'° 
* See acts of Congress for the year 1840-41. 


* See United States Senate Journal for 1542. 
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convinced that you are anxious for the best interests of our common country. 
Many of us are attached to you by mutual acts of neighborly kindness, by the 
ties of relationship, and often by a common religious faith. Can we not have 

charity towards each other and, throwing away passion and prejudice, go ear- 
pestly in quest of truth for its own sake? 

Our opponents (disguise it as they may) are afraid of the people. They doubt | 
their capacity for self-government. They believe the mass of them to be igno- | 
rant and vicious, Hence their constant endeavors to excite their passions, their | 

rejudices, and their imagination by mere shows, parades, and spectacles. i 

ence, too, their endeavors to gratify their appetites, as if the readiest channel 
to man’s reasoning faculties was down his throat. And why do they so? 

It is because they do not believe the laboring part of mankind have any rea- 
son, or at least not enough to understand their own rights or the nature of our 
Government. They can only allow them sense enough to attend to the nar- 
row limits of their humble calling. And the only use that they can imagine 
they have of them is that they should grope and drag out an obscure life of 
toil and weariness, to pay taxes, to be cajoled, deceived. and ** humbugged,”’ to 
serve as stepping-stones for men to get into office, and finally to sink into the 
earth, unmourned and forgotten. Let us repel so unworthy an estimate of us, 
asindependentfreemen. — 

Let us rise up to the dignity of our nature. Ifa foreign or savage foe invades 
our beloved countr,, these dictators are ready to call upon us in their behalf, 
tobare our toil-worn bosoms to the strife of battle; they are compelled to ad- 
mit that we can then “do our own fighting.”” Let us show them, also, that we 
can’ do our own thinking and our own voting.” They are forced to admit 
that we are men in the battle-field; let them not treat us as children at the bal- 
jot-box. Let us, by protecting the hand of labor, press on in theroad of national 
wealth and social happiness. And let our rallying cry be, ‘‘ No political advan- 

3 from birth or fortune; no monopolies or special privileges; equal rights 
nd equal taxes; and equal and exact justice to all men.” 


The Tariff—Tin Plate. 





SPEECH 


or 


HON. HERMAN STUMP, 


OF MARYLAND, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, Way 16, 1890, 
On the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports. 


Mr. STUMP said : 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Representing a district composed of a constitu- 
ency largely engaged in canning industries, I rise to protest against 
the increase of tariff on tin-plate. 

I believe that the necessary revenues for an economical adminis- 
tration of the Government should be raised by tax upon such man- 
ufactured goods imported into this country, but so adjusted that no 
more revenue should be collected than is actually required, and so im- 
posed that the necessaries of life should bear the least burden in pro- 
portion to cost, and that American workmen should have free mate- 
rial, so as to compete for the markets of the world. 

No one contends that an additional duty on tin-plate is required 
“to provide for the common defense or general welfare of the coun- 
try.” The title of the bill under which this increase of duty is 
songht to be imposed is ‘‘A bill to reduce the revenue and equalize 
duties on imposts.” The revenue collected under the present duty 
of 1 cent per pound and paid directly into the Treasury by the con- | 
sumer amounts to $7,000,000, and with the additional 1 cent per 
pound pro “il will make $14,000,000 to be paid annually by the 
people of the United States into a Treasury already overflowing with 
a surplus illegally and unconstitutionally extracted from them to 
foster —— enterprise. And what excuse is offered for this out- 
rage? The most altra-protectionist can not justify it, first, because 
there is no tin ore being mined in this country and, second, no tin- 
plate factory to protect. Then why not protect an industry that 
fornishes food for 15,000,000 of people and supplies the raw material 
for tin-roofing, kitchen, and dairy purposes? 

The canning business is an infant industry and needs special pro- 
tecting care. There are 1,900 factories in the canning business, scat- 
tered over the broad area of thirty-nine States and two Territories. 
These concerns consume the entire product of 1,000,000 acres of land. | 
The yearly output, according to recent compilations, is 40,000,000 
vases, or 80,000,000 dozen. These products, at the average market | 
valne the past year, would amount to $60,000,000, of which the 
farmer and producer receives $10,000,000. Six hundred million caus 


— en in Baltimore alone for fruit, vegetables, and oyster 
packing, 


_ The labor cost in canning products is very considerable, as the 
fruits and vegetables have to be planted, cultivated, harvested, and 
then carefully prepared before they are ready for the process. At 
least 2,000,000 people, including skilled and unskilled laborers, are 
dependent upon the success of the canneries; this includes the label 
manufacturers, the box manufacturers, can-makers, farmers and 
their help, and the great swarms of men, women, and children di- 
rectly employed in gathering the products and packing the goods. | 
Engaged in it are the farmers, who are no longer able to compete | 
with the corn and wheat growers of the West. They buy largely of 
the manufactarers of fertilizers to enrich their lands. ‘The laborers 
are increased fourfold, and when the gathering and packing season 
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commences fifty or one hundred hands are brought from the cities to 
each farm and givenemployment. The cans and cases are filled and 
the goods shipped to market. Five cents per dozen cans is consid- 
ered a good profit on a farmer’s pack, and the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee says that the additional tax of 1 cent will 
only add 3 cents per dozen to the cost, and that cost to the tin can 
or outside wrapper of the goods, which is thrown away. The fact is 
it adds over 4 cents to the cost of one dozen cans. thus leav ing only 
1 cent profit. 

The entire destruction of this industry, which is now languishing, 
is apparent to every one. It can not stand this additional burden. 

But we are told that if this unnecessary and therefore illegal ad- 
ditional tax is imposed some syndicate or company might be in- 
duced to manufacture tin-plate in this country, and that in a few 
years such syndicate or company might be able to reduce the price of 
tin-plate to the consumer and employ 23,000 men in makingit. What 
right has the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee to specu- 
late with the hard earnings of the American people? Whatright has 
any political party to inaugurate a special business for a few favored 
capitalists and charge an established industry and every man, woman, 
and child in the land with its support? Who are petitioning them 
to impose thisduty? From the testiniony taken before the commit 
tee it seems that only two or three persons ask for it, and one of these, 
Mr. Cronemeyer, is charged with saying ‘‘that tin-plate could be 
made in this country at the present rate of duty and sold at a profit,” 
whilst men representing the whole canning business, North, South, 
East, and West, were before them protesting against its action. 

It is said that there is tin ore yp the Black Hills of Dakota. If so, 
why has it never been mined before? Why hasit not been manufact 
ured into tin-plate? The duty of 1.1 cent per ponnd from 1575 to 
1882 and 1 cent per pound on the manufactured article since has in 
the course of fifteen years taken near $100,000,000 in duties from the 
poorer classes of the people. Was this not a sufticient protective 
tariff to stimulate this industry into existence? And no tin-plate 
manufactured yet. The distinguished gentleman from Ohio, Mr. 
BUTTERWORTH, adds that it will cost $50,000,000 more before any 
company pays a dividend. 

With the ore at our door, why was not the plate manufactured at 
home? With this protective tariff, why was not the ore imported 
from the Straits of Malacca and Australia, whence England (so says 
the gentleman from Missouri, Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS) imports nine- 
tenths of all the ore she manufactures. With free ore, the Ameri- 
can having a protective tariff of 1 cent per pound and the English- 
man handicapped with freight charges, do you mean to say that an 
Englishman can undersell the American in the home market? No 
one will believe you. Itisaninsulttoan American workman. There 
must be other reasons why our own ore or foreign ore is not manu- 
factured here. It is because tin-plate comes in competition with the 
highest protected iron industries of this country, and that sheet iron 
for roofing and siding pay a better profit than tin, and hence tin 
should be excluded from that market. 

The iron men control the tin-plate output, and the iron manufact- 
urers are the largest contributors to the Republican campaign 
funds. The Republican party promised to twist the lion’s tail of 
free-trade England. What happened? The free-traders of England 
have been able to send capitalists here and buy up the pet protected 
industries of this county, and with others are grinding the American 
laborer down to the starvation prices of the old country. This is the 
case to such an extent that this Congress has deemed it of the utmost 


| importance that a joint committee of the Senate and House should 


investigate the effect on immigration, and incidentally on American 
workmen, which is likely to follow the purchase of American indus 
tries by foreign capitalists. 

The Englishman has control of all the tin ore in this country and 
abroad, and he owns the ore (if there is any) in the Black Hills of 
Dakota, except some owned there by a certain Republican politician 
of the State of New York. If this is so, will not this legislation ad- 
vance the interests of foreigners? Mr. McKIN ey, the chairman ol 
the Committee on Ways and Means, seems to think it is desirable to 
have the English plant locate here. This might be so under certain 
circumstances, but certainly not to the detriment of millions of peo 
ple interested in the canning industries. 

I have not seen the farmer or laborer going before the committ 


| asking for protection, but the committee claim that all the legisla 


tion in the bill will result in their benefit, but no intelligent farme: 
or laborer can find where the relief is afforded him. The Repub 
lican majority is engaged in keeping in power their own political 
party. They have a bill pending (the Lodge bill) to compel tue ig- 
norant negro to vote their ticket for past services rendered them. 
They endeavor to bribe the soldier with pensions, seeking to have 
him forget the true love of country which called bim to the field in 
defense of the Union, the Constitution, and equal rights to all men. 
They give the manufacturing, banking, and business interests of th: 
country into the bands of capitalists for the sinews of war when 
political contests are at hand. 

Oneindustry on acapital of $1,250,000 made a dividend of $60,000,000, 
so Mr. BUTTERWORTH says. How much ehonld it have contributed? 
He farther says that le could name capitalists whose profits exceeded 
the profits of all the agriculturists of any one State. They create 
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what they call a home market, by prohibiting commercial intercourse 
with other nations, where the supply and price of the commodities to 
be sold are regulated by trusts, combinations, and syndicates, fostered 
and protected by such vicious legislation as is contained in this iniq- 
uitous measure, where the free American citizen is compelled to make 
his purchases at such pricesas are demanded and where the American 
laborer is obliged to sell his labor at such remuneration as is offered. 

Traly the privileged classes and protected manufacturers, under the 
present laws, havea monopoly, and are sitting in the temple arrayed 
in purple and fine linen, changing the money from the pockets of the 
hard-working, struggling masses of the people into their own. 

But the day of reckoning is athand. The time is coming quietly, 
steadily, certainly. It will come with the resistlessness of the mighty 
wind. It will be the voice of an outraged and long-suffering people. 
The tables will be overturned and the temple will no longer be a 
‘den of thieves.” 


The Tariff—Missouri’s Wealth. 


SPEECH 
or 
NATHAN 
OF MISSOURI, 
HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 19, 1890. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under consideration 
the bill (HL. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports, the 
question being on the amendment of the gentleman from Kansas (Mr. Funs- 
TON | to strike out the provision “ that silver ore and aH other ores containing 
lead shall pay a duty of 1} cents per pound on the lead contained therein ’’— 


Mr. FRANK said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am opposed to the adoption of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kansas because I believe it is a direct 
blew at the principles of this bill, a direct blow at the national inter- 
ests, and a direct blow to the prosperity of the State for which I now 
raise my voice. I regret, Mr. Chairman, that this amendment should 
have emanated from this side of the House. The gentleman might as 
well and with equal propriety propose that gold, iron, and lead should 
be put upon the free-list. When this amendment was proposed some 
days ago I had confidently hoped that my colleagues from Missouri on 
the other side of the aisle would join mein an effort to defeat it in 
order to encourage the capital which has been invested in the mines of 
Missouri and which is fast developing her vast and varied resources. 
But from what I have heard I believe that I have hoped in vain. 

Mr. Chairman, during this debate the purity of elections in my dis- 
trict and the grand old State of Missouri has been attacked by my col- 
leagues on the other side in a most unjustifiable and unwarrantable 
way. Mr. Chairman, none of Missouri’s sons honored by her Demo- 
cratie vote would rise in their places and do her reverence. The gen- 
tleman from the Third district [Mr. DockERyY], in his remarks with 
reference to the State of Missouri, has been guilty ofthis language. I 
quote from page 5035 of the RecorD: 


I desire to make a brief statement as to the indebtedness of Clinton County. 
In the tariff reform campaign of last year I made the assertion that, notwith- 
standing the wealth of her agricultural resources, the farming wealth of the 
county had declined until its decadence was manifest in an appalling aggre- 
gate of farm mortgages. 

Again: 

I was about to say, Mr. Chairman, that the assessed value of the ten counties 
I represent amounted in 1888 to over $46,000,000, 

Thereafter, proceeding further, he says: 


I have stated the assersed valuation for 1888, but, guided by the general re- 
sults of the census of 1880, I should estimate that the wealth of the ten counties 
has not increased. 

Now, what are the facts? In Clay County, to which the gentleman 
refers, the taxable wealth in 1880, according to the census, was $4, 987, - 
083. On June 1, 1888, the data of the last assessment, it was $5,581, - 
475, an increase of about $550,000 in that county. Now, the gentle- 
man says that as to the ten counties in his district he would estimate 
that the wealth of those ten counties has not increased in eighteen 
years. The fact is that the wealth of the ten counties of his district 
has increased nearly $6,000,000; and his is a purely agricultural dis- 
trict. In 1880 there was not a town in his whole district that had 
1,500 inhabitants. 

{Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. FRANK. I ask unanimous consent for five minutes more. 

Mr. BLAND. I have no objection to the gentleman occupying five 
minutes if I can have five minutes to answer him. I am willing he 
shall have ten minutes to my five. 

Mr. FRANK. I will accept the proposition with very great pleasure, 
because I want to pay my respects to the gentleman. 

Mr. BLAND. 1 hope the gentleman may do so because I have very 
great regard for him and I want to pay my respects to him. 

Mr. FRANK. WhenI was interrupted, Mr. Chairman, I was de- 
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monstrating that the attack made upon the State of Missouri })y | 
honored sons on the other side of the aisle was inexcusable and 1); 
tifiable. I had demonstrated that the Third Congressiona| qj 
which has sent Mr. DockERy to Congress four times, had incre. 
material wealth between the last census, 1880, and the relia}h}. 
assessment of 1888, nearly $6,000,000. I was interrupted by : 
tleman, my colleague [Mr. BLAND], who wished to know 
condition was as to his district. Though he represents the 
cessible, the most sparsely populated, and perhaps the m 

part of the State of Missouri, his district, Mr. Chairman, in + 
eight years has increased in taxable wealth over $2,000,000, 

Now, what is the truth about the State of Missouri? Is t! 
drawn by my Democratic colleagues, who are holding her up 
and scorn, reliable? Is her husbandry in this distress? M 
man, in 1880 the taxable wealth of the State of Missouri w 
000,000. In 1288, by the same assessment hitherto referred to, 
5750,000,000, an increase of $220,000,000. Now, to what is thi 
velous prosperity attributable? I say, Mr. Chairman, it is at 
ble to the financial legislation of this country. [tis attributa 
the protection of labor. The thrift of the population of that + 
exceptional. It is also attributable to this, thatin 1880 she ga, 
000 Republican votes and in 1888 gave 242,000 Republican vot. 
plause on the Republican side], with a corresponding decrease 
Democratic vote. [Applause on the Republican side.] So th 
the governor of the State of Missouri is a minority governor, }a 
6,000 votes of having a majority, while the governor elected in 
had 55,000 majority. 

Mr. PERKINS. Is that what is the matter with Missouri? 

Mr. FRANK. That is what is the matter with the other side. 
credit of the State was never so high before. She has reduc: 
State debt from nearly $20,000,000 in 1880 to less than $10,/ 
now. With her fertile fields, with her mines, with her vast resou 
she resents these unwarranted attacks, She does not wish to b 
up to the world as poverty stricken. As none of her honored |) 
cratic sons sees fit to come forward, I come in the name of 242,00 
publican voters to say that their statements are unreliable. 
applause. ] 

The bonded debt and the aggregate available resources of the count 
of the State of Missouri have been compiled from official sources unde: 
the law for the taking of the eleventh decennial census (1890), and | 
shall have this compilation attached to my remarks. The situatio: 
exhibited by it will refute with undeniable accuracy the extravagant 
statements made on this floor for political effect. 

I am for a revision of the tariff; the bill under consideration is based 
on the principles which I indorse, but the duties, in my humble judg- 
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| ment, are pitched too high. The campaign of 1888 was conducted on 


the line of protection to labor, insuring a home market for our products 
as against a tariff ‘‘ for revenue only,’’ or asagainst free trade, if you 
wish. The time may come, but I apprehend itis far distant, when this 
country can safely indorse this last policy. When itdoes arrive, Missouri 
will be 4 State which, because of her varied resources, thoroughly de- 
veloped, will demand no quarter from any source. Her advantageous 
situation, watered by the largest rivers on this continent, with naviga- 
ble streams within and at her territorial limits, with her two great com- 
mercial and manufacturing cities, fertility of soil, and rich minera! 
deposits, favorable climate, together with intelligent and industrious 
people, all combine to make her the sovereign State of the West. 

In the language of the poet, I can truthfully say: 

The wandering mariner, whose eye explores 
The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting shores, 
Views no land as beautiful or fair, 

Or breathes the spirit of a purer air. 

I want no better or more conclusive proof of the advantages of the 
American system of protection than the position this country occupies 
in the civilized world under its beneficent influence, a place which it 
has secured in the last twenty years. 

I shall not impose on the indulgence of the House with traversing 
the same ground so ably covered by the gentlemen who have preceded 
me on the meritsof thespecialschedules; but against theamendment 10 
directly under consideration, proposing to strike out the provision or 
the payment of a duty of 1} cents per pound on lead ore in silver aud 
other lead-bearing ores, | wish to be understood, as I said in the outset, 
as emphatically protesting. 


APPENDIX. 
Indebtedness of Missouri by counties as units. 
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Counties. | Years, Bonded debt. Gross debt. availa 
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Indsbtedness of Missouri, etc.—Continued. | Indebted _ - 
‘ 4 | RESIOENEES OF TE ete. —Continued. 
C tie , > Total _ — 
ounties. Years. | Bonded debt. | Gross debt. avail ul le ( Potal 
resources, l silabl 
{ Taso 
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Indebtedness of Missouri, ete. —Continued. 


Total 

















Counties, Years. Bonded debt.| Gross debt. | available 
| resources. 
Ww ‘| 1880 $4, 200. 00 $5, 700. 00 | $5, 560. 00 
= 4} 1890 cebanemmaaliinideiadhantichetiniel nabeniiadiae 
{ " ‘ p 
Webster { 1880 20, 903, 00 BD, 435, OD |... ccccersscccceenes 
i 1390 ecapnensee cocece sevenpesadionsenatedl 
. f 188 4, 900. 00 4, 900. 00 
Worth . 1] 1890 |......... and 6, 000. 00 
io { OF, ae. 0 ceccccccocvesecse|eosecooeesocossesers 
WOO inncnstisqars tehcciensSbniainn i| 1890 6, 000, 00 | 8, 000 .00 
Totals j 1880 11, 574, 499. 00 | 11, 994, 498. 93 | 129, 845. 47 
— ‘1| 1890 | 9,334,174.89 | 9, 974,733.90 | 1,513, 132. 41 


rhe Tariff—Argentiferons Lead Ores, 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM M. KINSEY, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 20, 1890. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports— 

Mr. KINSEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is simply a question of whether the mining 
and smelting of the lead and silver ores of this conntry shall be done 
in the United States or whether the mining shall be done in Mexico 
and the smelting here. 

That is all there is in this proposition. 

It is a question between half a dozen smelters on the one hand and 
fifty thousand miners on the other hand. 

It is a question whether the Republican party shall stand by a 
principle to which we are pledged or whether we shall make an ex- 
ception to it in this case. 

My friend from Nevada [ Mr. BARTINE] has said that he would not 
have been surprised if this amendment to admit argentiferous lead 
ores from Mexico free had come from the other side of this House. 
I join with him in that statement. 

I am surprised that any man on this side who was elected on the 
Republican platform of 1888 slould ask that an exception be made 
to the principle of protection exunciated in that platform. 

About 140,000 or 150,000 tons of this Mexican silver and lead bear- 
ing ore are now brought into this country each year. Mr. Meyer, 
who is the apostle of this movement, who is the owner of a smelter 
at Kansas City, who is also the owner of a smelter at El Paso, and 
who is the owner of lead mines in Mexico—the man who is backing 
up this amendment—said to the committee when he was before it, 
‘*Wedo not import these ores for the purpose of making lead, but 
we import them for the purpose of using them as fluxing ores, en- 
abling us thereby to reduce the dry ores mined in the far West.” But 
the fact is that having used these ores for that purpose there isa 
by-product of 25,000 to 30,000 tons of pig-lead secured, which is 
dumped upon the market here, thus breaking down the lead indus- 
tries of Missouri and of the West, by bringing the product of the 
cheap labor of Mexico in competition with the lead produced by the 
higher wages of this country. 

The argument is made that the Mexican ores are necessary to the 
economical treatment of the dry or refractory ores of the Rocky 
Mountain region, and that we do not produce a sufficient quantity 
of fluxing ores to supply the wants of our smelters. 

This proposition is denied by every Representative and Delegate 
on the floor who represents a State or Territory producing argentif- 
erous lead ores, while every advocate of this amendment, with one 
exception, represents a district containing a smelter. 

The statement has also been made that the ores imported from 
Mexico now amount to about 200 car-loads per day, from which it 
may be inferred that certain railroad companies are interested in the 
adoption of this amendment. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that we are 
not framing this tariff bill in the interest of the railroad companies, 
but in the interest of the producer and laborer of this country. 

Another fact worthy of note is that three-quarters of the silvér 
mines of the far West could not be successfully operated but for the 
lead they produce. If you destroy their market tor lead by the in- 
troduction of the cheaper Mexican lead free, you also render value- 
less their silver mines. 

The situation of the lead-mining industry in Missouri is somewhat 
different from that in the States and Territories farther West. There 
our operations are confined to the production of lead alone. Under 
the encouragement afforded by the protective system about $10,000,- 
000 have been invested in the business, one-half of which is in plants. 
In my own district there is between three and four millions invested, 


giving employment to 2,500 men and causing the expendi, of Ga 
about $2,000,000 annually for wages and supplies among ») ,,, lif 
stituents. fri 

Our ores are found disseminated through rock one to two }),, ye 
feet below the surface, and after a very expensive and . al 
treatment yield from 5 to 15 per cent. of pure lead. m 

It is impossible to reduce these ores profitably at the | ¥ 


prices of lead unless it be done on a very large scale, ani) : 
margin of profit is so small that we are not developing o 
anything like their full capacity. 

Missouri can produce at least one-third of the lead cons 
this country if we are assured that the home market will not 
run by the product of cheap foreign labor. 

The rapidly increasing importation of Mexican ores is a: 
menace to the producer of lead in Missouri. If these cheap 
ported free of duty, have not already fixed the price of lead 
country, no man can tell how soon we will be at the merc, 
neighbors on the south, who with the active assistance of t! 
ers on this side of the Rio Grande can control the price of « 
and thus cripple if not destroy one of the greatest mining industr\: 
of the countzy. 

When it is remembered that Mexican ores are much riche ad 
than ours, that the labor cost of mining is about one-third what j; 
is in this country, that transportation facilities are rapidly increas 
ing in Mexico, and that these ores when imported are made to serve 
a double purpose by our smelters, being used first as a flux, then to pro. 
duce pig lead, it does not take a great stretch of imagination to see 
what the result will be in the future, unless Congress shall refuse to 
agree to this amendment. 


David Wilber. 


REMARKS 


HON. MARK 8. BREWER 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 17, 1890. 
The House having under consideration resolutions of respect to 1 
Wilber, late a Representative from the State of New York 
Mr. BREWER said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: Another of our number has ended his earthly |a- 


bors and has passed from the known to the unknown world, whithe 
we areall rapidly moving. David Wilber is no longer numbered wit! 


’ 


the living, but that he still has a spiritual existence will not be 
doubted by the great majority of us who are still engaged in life's 
contests. 


I first became acquainted with Mr. Wilber at the opening of th: 
Forty-sixth Congress. I had been a member of the Forty-fiftl Con- 
gress, while he had represented his district in the Forty-third and 
filled many other positions of trust. For some time after had 
made the acquaintance ofeach other we made our home at t!)e sam 
place here in the city, and our personal relations became sou 
intimate. 

We both retired from the House at the close of the Fort 
Congress and returned here again together at the opening of tl 
Fiftieth Congress, when our former acquaintance was rene\ 

Mr. Wilber was a man somewhat advanced in years when | ‘irs! 
knew him, but his mental and physical powers were strong «1! 
panera. He was a plain, unassuming man and faithtu! 

onestly represented a plain but intelligent constituency. |! 
not kuown by his eloquence in speech; he took but little part 
lic debate; but he was recognized by all as a clear-headed, 
hearted business man, and his associates upon the committ: 
which he served gave mach weight to his judgment and sugy«s!ious 
touching pending measures of legislation. The business in 
had been engaged for many years had brought him into c! 
intimate relations with the people whom he represented here, 
one knew their views touching business matters or politic: $ 
tions so well as Mr. Wilber, and no member of this House ever )0s 
sessed the confidence of his constituency to a greater extent t!\. 
heof whom wespeak, They had dealt with him in business aff« 
they had great confidence in his integrity as acitizen and i: bi g 
ment as a representative, as is earls manifest by the support \\! 
they so often gave to him. Although &@ majority of the peop! 
district belonged to another party than that of which Mr. ' 
was a member, yet their confidence in Mr. Wilber won to hi: 
political support. 

The life and character of Mr. Wilber must have impress«:! 
upon the people of bis district and State for the individual au: 
lic foo and the world was made better because he lived. 

ow often have we during this Congress been called upou 
a last tribute to our colleagues who have passed “ beyond the 
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Gay, Laird, Natting, Cox, Kelley, Randall, and others have laid down 
jifes burdens and gone to join the great majority, and now our 


friend and associate, David Wilber, ripe in judgment and full of | 


vears, sleeps with his late associates on the bosom of Mother Earth, 
3nd his spirit has returned to Him who gaveit. He has fulfilled his 
mission; bis work was well done, and we doubt not it is well now 


with his gentle spirit. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 
* OF 


HON. A. GEISSENHAINER, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 20, 1890. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consid2ra- 
tion the bill (H.. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports— 

Mr. GEISSENHAINER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN : It is never to be forgotten that a prosperous peo- 
ple make @ prosperous country. While it is indisputable that Gov- 
ernment is entitled to support, it is equally undeniable that the 
people are entitled to the according of their support upon a just and 
equitable basis and without hinderance to their progress and pros- 
perity. Taxation must, by the adoption of a wise peer: be so reg- 
ulated as to fall with fairness upon all. No body of citizens must be 
preferred or permitted to prey upon another. 

The tax should be so collected that the necessities of our great 
population be not placed almost beyond reach, while unnecessary 
luxuries are permitted to escape. Neither must the manufacture: 
be oppressed. He should be so treated that he may honestly com- 
pete with other nations and at the same time deal with his fellow- 
citizens upon an honest competitive basis, He should not be ad- 
vanced by any oe legislation in his favor; he should not be 
surrounded by plausible theories that make an exorbitant market 
for his wares. It is his due that a fair opportunity be given him 
and that he be not excluded from disposing of his manufactures to 
his own countrymen. 

The problem before this House is not whether a tariff shall be 
levied for the maintenance of the Government, but how to arrange 
the tariff taxes with the least — injury to the people. 

{t is a military maxim, Mr. Chairman, that when five hundred men 
are to be sacrificed in capturing a fortification the loss of every one 
exceeding that number is to be regarded as murder. This rule thay 
be aptly applied to the collection of the revenue. 

When a particular sum of money is needed for Government expend- 
itures, any amount collected beyond that sum is to be considered as 
an extortion from the helpless citizen. Revenue is collected not 
only from the produce of the country, but from the labor of the in- 
dividual and the comforts of life. In order that this burden may fall 
with the least possible force, if would seem just that those articles 
which are luxurious in themselves and contribute to ostentation and 
vanity rather than to the support and sustenance of life should 
bear the heavier portion of the sum to be collected. 

While costly works of art, representing a sumequivalent toa large 

yield of the earth’s produce, and many days, perhaps years, of labor, 
may be regarded as special objects of luxury, it is to be borne in 
mind that whatever contributes to a taste for the ornamental and 
beautiful is an educator of mankind and tends to advance his use- 
fulness both as a public and private citizen. 
_ Where expensive works of art are free to be studied and enjoyed 
by all, where each one may share with the other his apprecia- 
tion of what is hewn or depicted, the treasure is possessed in con- 
mon and may be regarded as the property of the people; but 
where such treasure is the property of one individual and is reserved 
for his own gratification and that of a chosen few, it becomes an 
object of pomp and an exhibition of wealth, for which the possessor 
should submit to a tax with the same willingness that he pays to 
insure the preservation of the same. 

_ The exemption from tariff of works of art privately owned neces- 
sitates an increased tax upon all other dutiable articles, among which 
food and clothing are included to no small extent. 

The bill now under consideration appears to so operate, in many 
respects, as to discriminate against the consumer. It is well known 
that in trade the goods used by ths workingman yield a materially 
larger profit than richer and more elaborate ones, and the duty on 
these goods, instead of being reduced, has been augmented. Ou cer- 
tain articles which this country appears to be incapable of furnish- 
‘ng a8 yet the tariff has been increased, while upon others that are 
produced by our people in quantities the tariff is immensely reduced, 
aod bounties and drawbacks are allowed in addition. Bountics and 
drawbacks are in themselves often detrimental. 

It has been well said that they increase taxation, promote mo- 
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nopoly, foster corruption, imperil the capital invested, encourage 
illegitimate demands on the Treasury, and favor one body of citizens 
at the expense of another. Bounties and drawbacks discriminate, 
| too, as against the home consumer, by permitting goods to be sold 
for less money abroad thau at home. Agricultural implements, sew- 
; ing-machines, and other innumerable articles will ba found, by com- 
| parison of export lists withthe domestic lists, offered abroad at from 
| 10 to 20 per cent. less than in this country. 

This bill, therefore, appears to consider the foreign consumer bet- 
| ter than the American. It is proposed to more than double the tariff 
| on tin-plates. The bill known as the “ Mills bill,” having taken into 
| consideration the many and varied uses of the plates and their great 
importance to the consumer, placed them upon the free-list. 

A box of tin costs 13s, 6d., or $3.31, less 4 per cent. discount for 
| cash and 8 cents for putting it aboard at Swansea, making $3.18. 
Three pounds of tin are required to coat 103 sheets and cost about 
| 63 cents, which deducted from the $3.18 makes a sum total of $2.47. 
| (There is no duty on the pig-tin and it sells at the same price in this 
| country as abroad.) 
| The duty on a box of tin-plates at 2.20 cents would be $2.37. In 
| other words, $2.37 for coating a box of sheets with 3 pounds of tin. 

It will therefore be seen that the duty imposed is equivalent to the 
entire cost of the box of sheets. It is estimated that the actual labor 
in producing 108 sheets is $1.32. All articles composed of tin are 
| doubled in price in consequence of the duty, and every one is more or 





less affected in order to protect an “ infant industry ” in the handling 
of an ore which the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BUTTERWORTH ] stated 
has a very doubtful commercial existence in this country. 

The increased tariff will fall heavily in various directions. 
as to the consumer: His roofs and all utensils of tin (including the 
oft-quoted dinner-pail), together with his packed provisions, will be 
greatly increased in cost. His can of food will be raised by various 
gradations between the importer and the grocer, or, if the cust is not 
increased, the can will contain a lesser quantity. He may pay the 
same money, but will get less food. Consumption will be greatly re- 
stricted, and the packers and canners, as well as the consumers will 
suffer in consequence. 

At a convention of the National Association of Canned-Food Pack- 
ers, held at Baltimore May 7, 1890, it was stated that— 


First, 


| 

| 

The canning trade included the farmer, the laborer, and the consumer; that 6,000 
firms were engaged in this industry, with an invested capital of $100,000,000, giv- 
ing direct employment to 1,000,000 persons. That while 3,500,000 boxes are made 
up into cans yearly for our food products our importations of tin plates have in- 
creased from 546,000 boxes in 1862 to 5,659,734 boxes in 1889. 

been tinkered with since 1842. 

it was increased to 15 per cent. 

was raised to 10 per cent., and in 1862 it was raised to 25 per cent. 
again reduced to 15 per cent. In 1875 the duty was changed to a specific rate of 
| 1.1 conts per Aad 5 In 1883 it was fixed at 1 cent per pound. Since 1872, 
which is only seventeen years out of the forty-eight, in which the unborn industry 
has been protected, $3,300,000 in duties have been paid by the consumers of tin- 
| plates 

; 


The tariff on tin has 
The duty was then 24 per cent.ad valorem. In 1846 

In 1857 it was reduced to8 percent. In 1861 if 
In 1872 it was 


The proposed tariff will increase the duty on tin-plates to over 
$7,000,000 (the amount estimated to be paid as bounty on sugar), and 
the cost to the consumer will be from eight to nine million of dollars, 
added to the retail price. As aconsolation tho increase in this tariff 
is not to take effect until July 1, 1891, but no assurance is furnished 
that the year’s delay in this duty will not result in raising the price 
of foreign platesat once. Again, it does not seem possible that even 
American genius can suvply home-made tin-plates in suflicient quan- 
tities for the United States in five or ten years, and during that 

| period they must be bought abroad. 

Under the tariff proposed the importer and manufacturer will, of 
course, be obliged to charge an additional price. As the tin-plates 

pass through the various hands, the tariff, interest, profit, ete., will 
be added, but it is by no means improbable that the whole tax will 
not fall on the farmer, in whose interests we are assured this tariff 
bill has been draughted. He isnot passing through a period of unal- 
loyed prosperity. When his products brought good prices all over 
the country he was tempted to invest in improved tools (at Ameri- 
| can rates) and in other ways to take upon himself a debt which he 
has as yet been unable to satisfy. As it does not pay him to culti- 
vate the cereals, he grows fruits, corn, tomatoes, and other vege- 
tables in the hope of bettering himself. He receives but scanty 
prices now, and may hereafter find no buyer in the packer, unless 
he concedes to a price that will cover all the expenses of the duty on 
tin-plates. 

Whether the packer buys or not, under the proposed tariff he will 
find his condition not yery materially improved. He is taxed on his 
fertilizers, his farming implements, his crocks, his linens, his cottons 
and woolens, his lamp-chimneys, and about everything else, includ- 
ing his coffin and his grave-stone. In short he is given no straw and 
must deliverthe same tale of bricks. Weare assured that this bill 
has been framed to reducethe revenue. It, in fact, increases the rev- 
enue many millions of dollars. On the schedules other than sugar 
the increase is $65,000,000. All are affected; all are called upon to 
contribute, not only to the tariff, but to drawbacks and bonnties a: 
well, 

The condition of the workingman is not improved byit. In many 
instances it creates greater hardships for him, and one of these is to 
my mind the increased duties on tin-plates. 
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Our large population, having proportionally large demands, the 
revenues increase in like proportion. 

Shall the rate of duties be so arranged as to produce greater sums 
than the requirements of the Government ? 

Shall this excess be allowed to languish idly in the Treasury or 
shail it be left where it belongs: in the hands of the people? 

The report of Special Revenue Commissioner David A. Wells may 
not inappropriately be applied to the present situation. He says: 


With the termination of the war and with aceruing receipts from the tariff in ex- 
cess of the actual requirements of the Treasury the popular tendency, as expressed 
by legislation, accomplished or projected, has been to reverse the order of impor- 
tance of these two principles and make the idea of revenue subordinate to protection 
rather than protection subordinate to revenne. And in carrying out, furthermore, 
the idea of protection but one rule for guidance would appear to have been adopted 
for legislation, namely: The assumption that whatever iow could be shown to be 
for the advantage of private interest the same would prove equally advanta- 
geous to the interests of the whole country. The result bas been a tariff upon small 


any 


isstics rather mm upon any great principle; a tariff which is anjust and un- 
equal, which needlessly enhances prices; which takes more indirectly from the 
yeople than is received into the Treasnt which renders exchange of domestic 
for foreign commodities nearly impossible, aud which, while professing to protect 
American industry, really, in many cases, discriminates against it. 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 
or 
7 T ‘ 
EDWARD C. 
OF VIRGINIA, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 19, 1890, 


HON. 


x 
4 
4s 


VENABL 


IN THE 


On the bill (H. K. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports. 


Mr. VENABLE said: 

Mr. CuarrnMaN: If this wholecouutry were engaged in manufactur- 
ing, there would be no protective tariff. There is but one fexture of 
a protective tariff that commends itself te our protected industry, and 
that is the unprotected consumer. To the successful operation of a 
protective tariff, the unprotected consumer is an absolute necessity. 
Nobedy in this country would care anything about the se-called pro- 
tection if it applied universally and equally. Itsinherent inequality 
is its inherent strength. The moment it becomes just and equal it 
becomes useless to its votaries. 

If one industry asked the Government to hold the owners and em- 
ploy és of another and make them buy its goods at its own high price, 
there would be trouble among “ the infants” and they would rebel 
one against the other. 

it is only when ‘‘the infants” are united in pursait of somebody 
else that there is harmony among them. The gist and essence of 
their demands are that the Government shall catch the consumer 
and hold him fast by ‘ protection” while they force him to buy 
their goods. If the Government hesitates te accede to their demands 
the ery is that “labor” is being destroyed. They rely on labor for 
a shield, The game that they pursue is the great taxed multitude 
of unprotected consumers in all professions and callings. These are 
the ndders that are dear to ‘‘ the infants.” 

The philosphic beauty of protection is most admirably shown in 
the following sentences from the majority report of the Ways and 
Meavus Committee on the proposed wool tariff. On page 10 they say: 

In revising the woolen-goodsschedule so as to afford adequate protection to our 
woolen manufacturers and wool-growers, we have continued the system of com- 
pound duties which have proved to be so essential in any tariff which protects 
wool, providing first for a specific compensatory pound or square yard duty, equiv- 
alent to the duty which would be paid on wool if imported, for the benefit of the 
wool-growers, and an ad valorem duty of from 30 te 50 per cent., according to the 
propertion of labor required in the manufacture of the several classes of goods, 
as a protection to the manufacturers against foreign competition, and 10 per cent. 
additienal npon ready-made clothing for the protection of the clothing manufactu- 


rers. 

Was there ever such minute perfection? Everybody is protected 
except the consumer. He stands forth the victim of the “classes.” 
He was naked and they made laws te make him buy clothes at a 
high price. 

If there were no consumers to be “ fleeced” but themselves there 
would be no use for this increase of duties on wool and woolen goods. 
‘* The infants” have, as we see by this bill, determined to part com- 
pany with one of their confréres. The sugar tariff is to go. The 
unprotected consumer, that fount of every blessing to “ the Infants,” 
was becoming a little restive. Free sugar is given him that he may 
labor the harder to pay the higher taxes on wool. 

A bounty is given “the infant” from whom the tariff is taken. It 
is equally as good an udder; but the American people, I have no 
fear, will not stand a bounty. 

Once let the Government make a publication that under its licenses 
to grow sugar and draw bounties Mr. A and Mr, B, sugar planters, 
were each paid by the Government $50,000 or $100,000 of the people’s 
money yearly because they raised sugar, and the Government that 


does it will be destroyed by the ballots of the people. [ wan: +), 
tepublican party to put this sugar-bounty scheme into execytj,, . 
This bounty strips all the veil from protection. It sets it fort} ;, = 
full view of the people. I want the bounty to stand by Repu})j-. 4 
votes as an object lesson, clean cut and conclusive, to the An - 


people of what protection is. The public can well afford to 
price for the lesson. a 

That part of my State which I have the honor to repre 
floor is one among the many sections of the country 
simply victims of protection. I do not believe that a 
trious people exist. 

I have carefully gone over their avocations, and I 
provision of the tariff bill which tends to advance the 
any number of them, except those provisions which partial 
them from taxation by the sugar tariff. This is only p 
because the sugar bounty takes their substance to giv 
sugar-growers. 

For the boon of free sugar they are made to stand incr: 
on all the products of wool. Every user of tin-plate is 
to largely increased taxation. Crockery, hardware, and cott 
are all subjected to increased duties. 

These taxes are made the more unendurable because of 1 
ions of the bill that enable producers of manufactured art 
export to collect rebates of the Government equal to the du: 
on the imported articles used. 

Thus while every little packer of vegetables or frnits is: 
pay largely increased prices for his tin cans, the Standard © 
pany is given a bounty on every tin can of oil it exports. 1 
protection for the people with a vengeance. It is the kind of pro. 
tection from which our people want deliverance. This is th: 
tion that has produced in this country an aggregate wealth of § 
000,000,000, half of which is the hands of 30,000 citizens in a po; 
tion of 65,000,000. 

The ideal of government is equality of opportunity. 1 
denies equality of opportunity to its citizens. It prefers o1 : 
of its citizens to another. No aristocracy in Europe is so fortified 
with privileges as are the protected classes. I realize the fact that 
a change in the protective system will have to be a matter of gr 
growth. 

But why longer deny the manufacturers and the consumers t! 
of free raw material? Free raw material would be a great st: 
ward; it would mean more work for labor and cheaper g: 
consumers. It should be uniform along the whole line. I wi 
every hamlet in Virginia could have its factories, I recogn 
fact that her future development depends greatly upon the ¢ 
of her industries, and nothing could stimulate them more eff: 
than free raw material. The necessities of this Government, v 
immense debt, will compel the imposition of a tariff for mar 
to come. If it is to be, let it be humane. Let it be just to 
tions. 

Iam thankful that the odious institution of human sla\ 
passed i,way forever. Let us not by our laws entail upon one pai 
of our-people the slavery of penury in order to endow with 
affinence another and much smaller class. It is legislation s 
this that makes the socialists and anarchists flourish. I ob) 
only to the tariff rates in this bill, but also to its continuanc: 
tax on tobacco. There is a reduction of the tax and a deli 
from some of the restrictions on its sale. This is the money 
my people. From it comes the means with which they b 
food and their clothing. It is a poor reason to them that 
their product in order that you may be able to make hig 
duties on all the articles they buy. 

Virginia has asked for the abolition of the tax on tobacco 
past, and I now ask it of this Congress. 

It is a tax that is hateful to my people and hurtful to thei: 

It restricts the sale of their leaf-tobacco to a few custom 
thus, by destroying competition, tends to make the raiser of 
receive less for his product. 

The majority report of the Ways and Means Committee s: 
to prevent the increase of prices due to the tariff the coun! 
have to rely upon the unchecked competition among the 
industries. 

It thus says that this Government must yield up its right 1 
to give the people the protection of equal and just laws. | 
over the Ameritan public to the uncovenanted mercies of | 
tected classes. It denies to the people in their purchases th 
of free competition in the open markets of the world. Wh) 
come to deal with the tax on tobacco they deny to the tobac«: 
the benefit of free competition for an increase in the pric: 

roduct. The tax they impose restricts the buyers and ac 
owers the price. , 

This is the height of injustice to the tobacco-planter. He |s ™ 
to bear the double burden of protection. He is not free eith: 
purchases of the necessaries of life or in the sale of his produ 
protest against this unjust discrimination against him and ap) 
this House for justice. 

If the tobacco-raiser were allowed to buy what he wants 
open markets of the world, he would have less ground of comp : 

But he is not. The Government ties his hands both when he »''* 
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oe _ seh SOS ¥ ‘ Liecehiioent y sinnclbbadinteenil bianes 
nt the gpd when he sells. There is no other class of farmers thus unjustly | papers which have ever professed to advocate the doctrine of tariff 
ation. hampered. ¢ reform, the Republican leaders there hedged on the doctrine of high 
th in The Treasury vaults are loaded with the people’s money, taken protection in every possible way rhe principle which so almost 
bliean from them beyond the needs of the Government, and it is the duty | entirely controls this bill was disavowed measurably upon a thousand 
: of the Government to relieve every class of its citizens of every dol- | stumps, and the promise was made that t! iff wonld be redanel 
{ igr of taxation possible. The tobacco-planters have been taxed on | on necessaries of life by the Republican 
avery article upon which the tariff is laid as well as upon their prod- | AMPA 
act, and they now ask a relief that takes not one dollar from the In every way possil is tl iy j + 
Government which it needs. protectionists fre m the real issue of tar form to other and fal 
issues. It was denied every har Republica rators and 
x hewspapers that their national platform mear t an increase f duties 
The Tariff. on the necessaries of life. W1] } 3; tru hat tariff reform 
advocated by the Democracy in 1888 meant but a reasonable reduc- 
= tion of taxation, the falsehood was dinned into the ears of th 
SPEECH wary that tariff 3 form meant a free-trade alliance 
| Britain, and every corner of that State was black with forged quo 
Oo! tations from leading English newspapers, purporting to indorse the 
‘ ‘ T m T candidacy of Cleveland and Thurmar But this was not all, nor 
HON. AUG UST US N . M A R I I N ; half. The private character of President Cleveland was attacked 
OF INDIANA, | not in public, where the falsehoods could be refuted, but by n 
2 . | hom j ll elated i ita who, even some clothed in the garb of ministers of the Gospel, went 
IN THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, | from home to home, from family to family, privately repating fal 
: hoods black as perdition, concerning the private character and co! 
Wednesday, May 14, 1890. duct of President Cleveland during hi i urnin this city land 
The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration | ing him in secret, where refutation could come only too late to 
; the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports i him in his true light before many a voter who was misled by t 
~ Mr. MARTIN, of Indiana, said: stories. * 
er Mr, CHAIRMAN: It is with great surprise that I hear Representa- NSIONE 
end tives upon this floor declare that the Democratic party is the party | Nor was this all. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] has 
ae of free trade and opposed to American industries. It is with indig- | »ravely informed this House and the country that the operations 
’ nation that I hear these same Representatives declare that an alli- of this bill, if enacted into law, will reduce the revenue collected 
nee exists between Great Britain and the Democratic party. Such | under existing tariff laws as much as sixty or seventy millions of 
assertions spring from a hardihood born of a perversity that stops | dollars, and yet in 1888 many Republican orators and newspape! 


short of nothing within its power to accomplish its purposes. | denounced as false the statement that any such surplus existed as 

FREE TRADE. was announced by Mr. Cleveland. Not only that hese same 

The charge that we favor free trade has no foundation in fact, | orators, with their party workers, not only denied the existence 

and itis hardly excusable in any Representative to repeat a charge | 0! that surplus, but they visited every pensioner who would listen, 
that every fair-minded man knows is gratuitously false. A desperate 


and declared that the real meaning of tariff reform was to cut down 
cause, for want of a better argument, might perhaps be excused for | the revenue so that no more pensions would be granted to the 


ny my such assertions, when made to persons who might be deceived | Wou! ded or sick veterans and to the widows and orphans of the dead 
fo thereby, but it reaches a limit when they are made to men who know | soldier, and that even the pensions already granted would be in 
thas they are untrue, danger of being reduced if not cut off. Nor was this all. Manva 
thie [here and now denounce these assertions as being as wholly and | Republican worker turned Ah 3 energies into an appeal to the old 
wi inexcusably untrue as were the forged quotations from British news- | soldiers to vote the Republican ticket for President, governor, and 
a] papers circulated as campaign literature by the high protectionists | Congress, with the assurance that success would not only meat 
; in 1888. The iniquitous twin of this campaign falsehood was the increased pensions to the blind, the deaf, the dumb, the 1 aime 


assertion, and the campaign cartoons representing, that the Demo- | and the sick, but that every soldier in the land should have : 
cratic party was rallying under the British flag. No British flag | liberal pension, to begin with the date of his disability and not of 
ever yet floated from a hickory pole. When that gallant Democrat, | his application. Not only this, but it was also promised that in 
Andrew Jackson, popularly known as “‘ Old Hickory,” led the Dem- | €very appointment to office the old sold er’s claims should be held 
cratic hosts to victory on the 8th day of January, 1815, he con- | paramount to all others in the event of Harrison’s election. 





quered Britain’s most famous army, and he did it under the Stars Many of the old soldiers, and certainly all of them who were Re 
and Stripes, and the spirit that impelled him then stil! lives in the | publicans, were led to believe that there would be uo redaction of 
old party of Jackson, and no British flag has ever yet peeped from | tariff taxes until every soldier who had served sixty days or more in 
amongst the green leaves of the Democratic hickory. the war for the Union and was entitled to an honorable discharge 
. ; had received a service pension of $8 per month during life, and 
FanP| PONE ws 1008. that all those who had so served for more than eight hundred days 
] The assumption here vaunted, that the battle of 1383 was a victory | chould receive, in addition to the $8 per month, a further sum pe 
for the prineiple asserted in this high-tax bill, is not true. It is well | ;onth equal to one cent for each day served by him in ex 
known to us all that the great fight turned upon the result in the | pjeht hundred days. All this was promised by the high protectio 
States of New York and Indiana. Did New York vote for high pro- » if Hesrieen and Merten and : Republican Con ont cient the 
tection? Lookattheresultthere. The election, by asweeping plu- | elected. It is a fact that many of the old soldiers who believed t! 
tality, of Governor Hill, a consistent advocate of tariff reform, and | tariff reform was right, and were inclined to vote for it, were ind 
the equally sweeping plurality for General Harrison, at once sug- to vote for Harrison and Morton, and toturn away from tariff reform 
gest to those outside of that State the perpetration of treachery hay- solely by this promise that no tariff reduction should take place 
ing its origin in something else than the tariff, a treachery reaso1 til every sold 4 had be thu u 1ed by the pa { 
ably to be imputed to the politicians who shamelessly bribed the | own as the Grand Army service-pension bill. — 
employés of prohibition newspapers into selling subscription lists of The Democrats of Indiana forced the fight on the tariff in 1888 
those papers to the conscienceless buyers. Away with the false | putin every way that the ingennity of skilled Republican leader 
pretense that the great State of New York has declared in favor of | conjd devise, was attention drawn from the real question of a1 
taxing her own citizens yet more heavily in order to create a few | duction of taxation to these other matters 
— millionaires, Nor wasthisall. In addition to these promises to the old soldiers ; 
The vote in New York in 1888 was not an expression in favor of | jn addition to this frightening of pensioners into the belief that the 
this bill, but was simply a result of treachery or corruption or both. | pensions would be disturbed: in addition to the x outrageot 
The voice of that great State in 1882, 1863, 1884, 1585, 1886, and | gcandalizing of Mr. Cleveland; i m to the public charges ot 
1887, in favor of tariff reform, simply tambled into falsetto in 198, | jis dislike ‘of the old soldiers: nicht was made revolting and t! 
bat righted itself again in 1889. stars themselves shamed by men who rode t highways and b 
INDIANA IN 1888. of Indiana, screened by-darkness, seeking nen at tl 
And how wasit in Indiana in 1888? In 1868 the Republican can- | and calling them from their slumbers at midnight, to offer large 
didate for governor had carried the State by less than 1,000 plurality, | bribes to them if they would but cast their 3 for Republican 
but at every succeeding election except that of 1880 the Democracy | candidates. With all this mass of wrongful plurality of 
elected their State ticket until 1886, when, by reason only of quar- | only 2,348 was obtained for the Repub! electors, and yet Repre- 
tels within the Dumocratic ranks, the Republicans elected their State | sentatives here have the hardihood 6 that that vote was an 
ticket by a small larality. | indorsement of the higher taxation embodied iu this bill! I tell you 
T thin it is well understood by every one that upon a full and that Indiana stands more than ten thousand majority to day against 
t vote there never has been a day since the war but what, as be- | this measure. 
tween these two parties, Indiana has been Democratic. ALLOT REFORM 
. In 1888, with whatever State pride there may have been in having I feel that I am justified in saying that I believe that if the simple 


* candidate for the Presidency, with the powerful aid of great news- | question could be presented to the people of Indiana to-day, this 
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fall, ‘Are you or are you not in favor of a reduction of the tariff taxes 
on all necessaries of life to the lowest point consistent with the needs 
of Government economically administered?” the majority in favor 
of that reduction would be more than 20,000. I am glad that since 
1888 the Democratic Legislature of Indiana has not only enacted a 
law that will protect every voter by enabling him to vote in secret, 
but will panish corruption in elections in a most exemplary manner. 
The night riding corruptionistcan no longer make bargains for votes, 
for he can not know that the goods are delivered, and you know 
‘Capital is very timid.” 

The time has come in this country when public sentiment demands 
the enactment and enforcement of a law which will not only disfran- 
chise both the vote-seller and vote-buyer, but that will also place 
the buyer behind the prison bars as an enemy of good government. 
When this is done, and not till then, will the honest laboring and 
business men of the land have equal power at the polls with monopo- 
lists who never care a straw as to the result of any election unless it 
is one that affects the profits of their business. This time is coming. 
It is almost bere. And woe will be to the men or party that stand 
in the way of ballot reform. And hand in hand with ballot reform 
will come tariff reform, reduction of taxes, reduction of high fees 
and salaries, abolition of useless offices, requirement of honesty in 
office and punishment of official dishonesty, the shortening of the 
hours of labor, the wresting of control of public finances from the 
national bank millionaires of Wall street, who love dear money be- 
canse the masses can not retain it. 

Yes, with ballot reform will come the election of Congf@sses that 
will give the people of this country legislation that will fill the veins 
of legitimate business with enough money to meet every demand 
honestly, enough money to enable the poor man to earn sufficient to 
lift the mortgage that preys upon his home and makes the future 
look dark to him and to his dear ones. 

SILVER MONEY 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, you are reckoning without your 
host when you count upon the majority you think you can continue 
in the United States Senate to perpetuate the burden you think you 
are fastening on our land when you pass this bill. Do you remember 
when by a trick you demonetized silver money in 1873 The men 
who tricked that infamy through Congress doubtless counted upon 
a majority in the Senate to perpetuate it. And yet the day came when 
the public sentiment of this country forced Congress, including the 
Senate, to in part undo that wrong, even over the veto of a Presi- 
dent, the only one, who held his seat by a fraud consummated through 
the same power that had demonetized silver. 

GREENBACKS, 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, you remember the act, the boasted 
resumption act, which proposed to retire every dollar of the green- 
back money from circulation by providing for its redemption with 
coin to be procured by selling more bonds. 

Doubtless the money power which secured that outrageous enact- 
ment counted upon a ae continuing majority in the Senate. And 
yet we all remember that force of sentiment of an indignant people, 
which compelled that Senate to join in the enactment of the act of 
April 29, 1878, which stopped the retirement of the greenback cur- 
rency by a virtual repeal of the most odious feature of your boasted 
resumption law. 

HIGH TAXES, 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, do you suppose the people will sub- 
mit to the imposition of higher taxes upon their clothin , medicine, 
and homes; higher taxes upon the farmer's plow and harrow and 
wagon ; higher taxes on the laborer’s spade and ax and pick ; higher 
taxes upon the carpenter’s square and chisel and hatchet; higher 
taxes upon the blacksmith’s anvil and hammer and bellows ; hizher 
taxes on the sewing woman’s thread and needle and sewing-machine ; 
higher taxes upon the teacher's book and ink and ruler; higher taxes 
upon the physician’s lint and medicines and scalpel ; higher taxes on 
the attorney’s law-books and furniture and legal cap; higher taxes 
on the merchant’s scales and ledgers and receipt-books; higher taxes 
upon the clergyman’s prayer-book and concordance and commenta- 
ries; higher taxes upon the swaddling clothes of the newly born in- 
fant, the school-books of the children, the wedding garments and 
outfit of the bride and groom, the coffin and shroud and gravestone 
of the dead; all to put money into the pockets of the rich under the 
miserable pretense of coddling and protecting the business of the 
rich for the benefit of labor? If you so imagine, get ready to be un- 
deceived when the whip of public opinion, the scourge of intelligent 
indignation, shall drive you or your successors, and even the United 
States Senate, into trembling restoration of the rights which this 
bill would deprive them of. 
TAXES ON BANKS AND INCOMES 

Mr, Chairman and gentlemen, you long ago removed almost every 
tax upon wealth, the taxes on manufacturers and incomes and 
banks, without lowering the taxes on the great body of the people, 
and you are now about to add insult to injury by heaping mountain 
high the taxes on the necessaries of life. But remember this: The 
wealthy iron barons have been offered a tax bill which would have only 
reasonably reduced the taxes they are collecting from the poor people 
of this land. If you refuse this offer—ay, even refuse it in order to 


ee 


retain what you are now exacting from labor—much moy, 
exact more by passing this oppressive tax law, the time y 

come when this new oppression will be removed by law at ; 

ding of a free people, and the day will forever have pas 

they will give you the measure of protection you now go 

spurn. Representatives from great, splendid Iowa, have 

heard and will you not hearken to the voice of your peo))| 

so nearly dragged from his place your Senator, Mr. ALiisoy. 
expected as chairman of the Senate Tax Committee + this 
bill through that body ? 


VYARMERS’ ALLIANCES. 

Representatives from Wisconsin, do you not hear the rum)\))i; 

presages the storm which will shake almost every high-tax ,, 

you from your seats? Representatives from Kansas, do y: 
tend to heed the demands of the Farmers’ Alliances which a). , 
now overthrowing you in your own conventions? Represen: 
from Ohio, from Illinois, from Missouri, from Massachusetts, a1; 
Rhode Island, you men who have helped unseat low-tax m, 
seated high-tax men like yourselves, will you not heed the indica. 
tions from your own homes and stay your hand from furthe: 
ing your own constituents? Do not imagine you can stay t}y 
of your constituents by telling them that sugaris free, for they kyoy 
that that freeing is more for the sugar trust than for them. Do no: 
imagine you can pacify their just indignation by telling them of 
bounties for sugar-raising and subsidies for ships, for they know tha: 


you are simply compelling them to hire and pay other people to go 
into business, and compelling your people to pay great steams\)y 
corporations to carry protected manufactures to foreign lands ang 
thence bring back foreign grain to the great seaboard cities 
the crops raised at home are rotting for want of buyers or | 
almost within sight of the coal-mines. 

REPUBLICAN PLATFORM OF 1888. 

I say, with all due respect, that the leading features of (|i, 
were not presented by the Republican leaders to the voters in iss 
and that it has never been passed upon by the people. 

In the discussion in this House in 1888 upon the question of tari 
reform, the Republicans —. assaulted the bill known as the Mi! 
bill, but they never proposec 
Mills bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the Republican national platform never hinted 


such a bill as this asasubstitute fort! 


paying a bounty to manufacturers of sugar and silk. 

hat platform is generally ascribed to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. MCKINLEY], whois now presenting and defending this bil!, an 
if was not pretended by him in the House of Representatives, iu 1s: 
that such exactions as this bill contains were contemplated | 
platform. I think I can safely assert here that he never even hinted 
at the idea that his party, if successful, would present a bil! in this 
Congress to give seeming relief to the people by taking off the tariff 
sugar and in the same bill oppressing the people by offering a bount 
of 2 cents a pound for every pound of sugar manufactured in t! 
country, and by paying a bounty of $1 per pound forsilk. It ist: 
that he and his party in 1888 fought every proposed reduction ot 
taxes, not only on sugar, but on every other necessary taxed und 


that 


the existing tariff law. 
REPUBLICAN SENATE BILL. 


| On the 2ist day of July, 1888, the Mills bill passed the lous 

Representatives, which was Democratic, and went to the Senat 

; which was Republican, and that body refused to consider thw Hous 

tariff bill any further than to strike out every word in it after t! 
enacting clause, and then inserted what is known as the Senate ta 
iff bill of 1888, and this bill was reported back to the Senate by its 
Finance Committee on the 3d day of October, 1888, less than thirt 
days before the election. 

With such a short time to consider this bill that its provisions 
could not be fully considered and understood by the people, it wa 
heralded abroad through the land as the Republican plan 0! revs 
ing the tariff. From Maine to California and from the Lakes t 
the Gulf, this Senate bill was proclaimed to the people as }«ing 
practical construction of the Republican national platform. ; 

It was held up to the old soldiers of the land as the bill that would 
provide plenty of money with which to pay them all aservice pension 

Mr. Chairman, that Senate bill was held out by the Repubiical 

arty as its promise to the people, and many people mistaken 
Believed it was a better reduction of taxes than the one pas:«!l ! 
the Democratic house. Ifthe men were sincere who maile t!'s 5) 
promise to the people that that Senate bill was the highest rate! (4 
that would be imposed on them, why are you now, in this Hou 
violating these promises, and adding much heavier taxcs’ 


21'KINLEY BILLL INCREASES TAXES. 

Let us look at a few of the items: In the Senate bill of i--- 
atic acid was left on the free-list, while in this bill, the one \ 
now See a duty of}of a cent is to be levied on eac! |) 
in the Senate bill, 
this bill a tax of 
bill a duty of only 25 cents per pound was levied on tannic « 
tannin, while in this bill the tax is fixed at $1 
ate bill the tax on sulphuric ether was fixed at 30 cents 2 po" 
which this bill raises to 40 cents; in the Senate bill but: et 


sulphuric acid was left on the free-list, w!°' 
of a centis to be laid on each pound ; in the ~*" 
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god other fruit ethers were taxed at $1.25 a ponnd, which this bill 
raises to $2.50 per pound ; in the Senate bill all other ethers were 
taxed at 75 cents a pound, which this bill raises to $1 per pound; in 
the Senate bill, unrefined glycerine was taxed 1 cent a pound, which 
this bill raises to 2 cents; in the Senate bill, flaxseed or linseed oil 
«as taxed 25 cents per gallon, which this bill raises to 30 cents; in 
the Senate bill, sulphate of baryta or barytes, manufactured, used 
jn preparing paints or colors, was taxed at $5 per ton, which this 
pill raises to $7; in the Senate bill, after fixing taxes on certain 
aints named, all other paints were taxed at 25 per cent., which this 
fi fixes at from 25 to 50 per cent.; in the Senate bill, ali medicinal 
reparationscontaining alcohol,and nototherwise specifically named, 
were taxed at 40 cents per pound, which this bill fixes at 50 cents ; 
santonine, taxed at $1 per pound in the Senate bill, is taxed $2.50 in 
this bill; in the Senate bill, common brown earthenware and stone- 
ware, not ornamented, were taxed 20 per cent., which this billraises 
ty 2% per cent. ad valorem. The rates fixed on certain china and 
other wares in the Senate bill are raised by this bill in one instance 
from 50 per cent. ad valorem to 55, and in two other instances from 
55 per cent. ad valorem to 60. The taxes fixed by the Senate bill on 
glass-ware is raised by this bill from 14 cents to 14 cents, from 14 
cents to 2 cents, from 2§ cents to 2} cents, from 2 to 3 cents per 
and, and so on. By this bill anvils are raised from 2 cents per 
and to 24, and tin-plate from 1 cent per pound to 2} cents, an in- 
increase of 120 per cent. over present rates. 
By this bill, too, brown and bleached linen cloth is raised from 


35 per cent. to 50 in one instance, and in another to 50 per cent. ad | 


yalorem and 3 cents a pound, and oil-cloth is raised from 10 cents per 
yard to 15. 


" On flannels, blankets, and wool hats, the duties in the Senate bill | 


were 10, 12, and 18 cents per pound ; with 35 per cent. ad valorem in 
addition, while in this bill these duties are raised to 11, 22, 33, and 
$8} cents a pound, with an addition of 30 to 40 per cent. ad valorem. 

On women’s and children’s part woolen dress goods, the duties in 
the Senate bill were 6 and 7 cents per yard, with an addition of 40 
per cent. ad valorem, which this bill raises to 7 and 8 cents per yard 
and an additional duty of 40 and 50 per cent. ad valorem. 

These same goods, when all woolen, were taxed in the Senate bill 
at 11 cents a yard and 40 per cent. ad valorem, which this bill raises 
to 12 cents a yard and 50 per cent. ai valorem. 

Hats for men, women, and children, the little girls’ dolls, brushes 


jackets, and ulsters, the dress goods of women and children, blankets, 
flannels, and wool hats, brown and bleached linens, house and cabi- 
net furniture, lamp-chimneys, anvils, one kind of copper, penknives, 
and pocket knives are all taxed at a much higher rate in this bill 
than they were in the Senate bill which the Republican party sent 
out to the people in 1883 as the highest rate of tax which that party 
would fix if Harrison and Morton and a Republican Congress should 
be elected. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I ask the Republican majority'in 
this House what it means by daring to now propose a tax bill put- 
ting the tariff so far above what it promised in 1888. Is it not be- 
cause you now have the people where they can not help themselves ? 

The most oppressive and indefensible raise in this bill over the Sen- 
ate bill is in woolen gocds, the clothing, hats, flannels, and blankets. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, again I repeat that the result of the 
election in 1888 was no authority or justification for the outrages 
concealed in this bill. 
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eral welfare of the United States; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be 
uniform throughout the United States. 

There is not a line, word, or syllable in the Constitution that au- 
thorizes Congress to lay a tax on woolen goods, farm implements, 
medicine, or anything else in order to protect some man or corpora- 
tion in setting up a factory to manufacture these things at a profit, 
by giving him the privilege of charging more for his goods than the 
consumer could buy them for if there was no protective tariff. 

Mr Chairman, I desire to illustrate this idea of protection, so as 
to show that it is not only a tax, but that it creates monopolies and 
trusts. In the district which I have the honor to represent there 
lives a gentleman of high character, who has been engaged in the 
manufactuye of glass for some years, and who was previously en- 
gaged in the manufacture of the ‘“‘D” spade-handle, so much used 
by farmers and laborers in many different ways. 

Upou my nomination for Congress in 1888, I sought ont this gen 
tleman at his place of business and told him I desired information as 
to the actnal workings of the protective tariff. Upon his asking me 
why I wished to know, I informed him I was about entering upon a 
canvass where it was absolutely necessary tor me to disenss the 
workings of the protective tariff and its effect upon the price of 
manufactured articles and the wages of labor, and that I desired 
the actual troth, so that the discussion might be intelligent and 
based on fact rather than theory. ‘‘ Well,” said he, ‘‘ Lhave had only 
a limited experience as yet in the manufacture of glass, but I have 


| had a fall experience in manufacturing the ‘‘D” spade-handle, upon 





If the majority of the Committee on Ways and Means knew what | 


they were doing, why did they fix these high taxes so much higher 
than they advocated in 1488 The gentleman from Iowa[ Mr. GEAR] 
hasclaimed that he was looking after the interests of the farmers and 
laboring men, as a member of that committee. Will he explain why 
he helped to fix these rates so much higher than he told his constit- 
uents in 1888 they would be fixed? I wonder what he told the peo- 
ple of Iowa last fall, during the campaign, on this point? 


THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF A TAX. 


Mr. Chairman, if the tariff on imported goods creates competition 
and brings down the oe let me ask if the object of raising the 
tariff on imported wool is to bring down the price of the wool raised 
in this country? If that is true, why do you talk about compensat- 
ing the manufactorer by raising the tariff on imported woolen goods ? 

If wae tariff on imported woolen goods or any other article 
that may imported creates competition and brings down the 
Price of the goods manufactured at home, how can the manufacturer 
afford to pay the tariff on such wools as he must import from foreign 
countries that he must have in his business and which are not raised 
in this country ? 


Mr. Chairman, I believe there is an attempt on the part of organ- 


ized wand bed “pull the woo]” over the eyes of farmers, laboring | 
D 


men, and ess men in this whole bill. 
a for revenue is a tax, a tariff for protection is a higher 
x, and @ tariff such as this bill proposes is protection with a 


‘oo upon the consumer. 


only authority for levying a tariff is found in the Constitu- | 


tion of the United States, which reads as follows: 


SEc. 8. The Con shall have power: To lay jes, i 
ped ; y and collect taxes, duties, im- 
posts, and excises, pay the debts, } at provide for the common defense and gen- 
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which was, and yet is, a protective tariff of 35 per cent., being a pro- 
tection of 174 cents on a 50-cent spade-handle and 8% cents on a 25- 
cent handle. ‘‘ This duty,” said he, ‘‘ was a complete protection 
from all competition from abroai, and gave the domestic manufactur- 
ers complete control of the ‘home market.’ Every year,” said he, 
‘‘the manufacturers ascertained as nearly as they could just how 
many spade-handles would be needed to supply the ‘home market,’ 
which was more profitable than the foreign, and then these manu- 
facturers arrived at an understanding as to just how many spade- 
handles should be manufactured by each one, with the further un- 


| derstanding that when that limit was reached the factories should 


cease work and discharge their hands until that product had been 
disposed of. Upon reaching that limit,” said he, ‘‘ we shut down our 
factories according to our understanding, discharged our hands, and 


| remained closed until the product was disposed of. More than that,” 
and brooms, carpets, ready-made clothing, ladies’ cloaks, dolmans, | 


said he, ‘‘ whenever it was found that the product was in excess of 
the demands of the ‘ home market,’ we paid the freight on the surplus 
Landles to the seaboard, and the freight and insurance clear across 
the ocean, and sold them in Europe at a profit, for 10 per cent. less 
than we had sold the same handles to the farmers and day laborers 
in the United States.” 

‘* But,” said IJ, ‘‘tell me how this protective tariffaffected the wages 
of your workingmen.” ‘“O,” said he, ‘it did not affect their wages at 
all, for we simply went into the labor market, which was unprotected, 
and bought the labor aslowas wecould.” Said he, ‘‘ If 1 could hire 
John to do the same work as Harry for ten cents a day less, J always 
let Harry go and hired John.” 

Mr. Chairman, this was indeed a practical object lesson. The 
gentleman who related these facts to me grew wealthy at the busi- 
ness, and is to-day highly esteemed by all who know him. If fault 
there be in this, the fault is in the system and not in him who, with- 
out helping to create or perpetuate it, enjoys the benefits it confers. 

Mr. Chairman, this recital is entirely reasonable. The manufact- 
urer of these goods bought his timber wherever be could buy it 
cheapest, out of which to manufacture his handles. Healso bought the 
necessary labor wherever he could find it, just as cheaply as he could. 
When labor had converted his timber into spade-handles, the man- 
ufacturer, and not his hired men, sold the handles, collected the 
money therefor and placed it to his credit in bank, and labor had no 
legal rights in it. 

PROTECTION AXD LABOR 


Mr. Chairman, the pretense is made that these high protective 
duties are laid for the benefit of the laboring man whose labor is 
used in manufacturing, and yet there is no method provided by this 
or any law by which he can enforce his right to receive the benefit 
of this protection. The tariff duty enables the employer to charge 
for his manufactured goods more than he otherwise could, and when 
he collects it he not only keeps it, but he claims the right to ent down 
the wages of his laborers whenever he chooses to do so. The only 
remedy the laborer has is found in the trades unions and in the 
weary, costly process known as a strike. 

Mr. Chaitman, if I were to offer here a proviso, by way of amend- 
ment, to give the employés a right to go into court and sue the pro- 
tected manufacturer to compel him to pay te the laborer the in- 
creased price added to the manufactured goods by reason of this high 
tariff, I do not doubt that the high protectionists here and elsewhere 
would denounce it as unconstitutional, as being a violation of his 
right to hire his labor as cheaply as he can and to sell his goods at 
as high a price as he can get. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the absurdities of high protectionists is the 
argument that, because the prices of certain manufactured articles 
are less than they were in 1869, that is a result of protection. 
This Ideny. [insist that if it were not for protection the necessaries 





of life would all be cheaper than they now are. The prices have 
come down somewhat, not because of protection, but in spite of it. 
Tl nproved machinery of to-day enables one man now to perform 


as much as a half dozen men or more nsed to perform without this 
machinery. It can not be truthfally claimed that protection pro- 
duced this machinery, for gentlemen must remember that they have 


equally good machinery in countries where they have no protection. 


The big printing-presses that are running off the many thousand 
copies of our great newspapers daily, with the help of comparatively 
few hands, are wé rk ng no faster than the big printing-presses that 
are daily running off the thousands of copies of the great daily news- 


papers in countries that haVe no protective tariff laws. And so itis 
with the machinery in the woolen mills, foundries, cotton factories, 
and the hundreds of different kinds of business carried oh in many 
lands, whether they have protective tariffs or not. 

As an illustration in point, I remember well the labor it cost me, 
when working on a saw-mill, to dispose of the slabs we run off the 
sides of the logs we sawed. up. It was hard lifting and tugging to get 
the slabs pulled away from the log carriage and thrown off the side 
of the mill, there to lie until I could get at them with my ax, to cut 
up such of them as were needed for wood. That wasin 1869. Some 
time since I went upon a saw-mill near my home, and there saw a 
simple arrangement by which the slab was ere from the log onto 
rollers that transported it a few feet to a table upon which was re- 
volving a small circular saw. It was without great labor that the 
‘tail sawyer” fed that slab to the saw, which not only cut it into 
firewood but dropped the pieces on a belted contrivance which car- 
ried the wood up through the roof of the saw-mill and there dumped 
itupon the wood pile ready forthe market. That man was daily doing 
ten times as much as I had been able to do in 1869, without working 
so hard, and yet he was receiving no higher wages than I had received. 

No one, surely, will claim that protection perfected this machine 
which made labor so much more effective, without bringing the work- 
man any better wages. No, Mr. Chairman, this cheapening of prices 
is the result of invention and not of protection. Our great country 
has achieved her greatness not because of protection, butin spite of it. 

PROTECTION MAKES MILLIONAIRES. 

Mr. Chairman, some great things exist in this country to-day 
which have been produced by the protective tariff. I mean the 
great fortunes of monopolists like Mr. Andrew Carnegie. On my 
way to this city, as I passed along Federal street, in Allegheny City, 
Pa., I saw a massive building, rich in material and beautiful in 
architecture. Upon looking more closely I saw that, in splendid 
letters, some artist had engraved thereon the words, ‘‘ Workingmen’s 
Library,” the gift of Andrew Carnegie. There it stood, having cost 
Mr. Carnegie more than $300,000. As I looked and wondered at its 
beauty, I felt, as I thought of the millions Mr. Carnegie had coined 
under the benefits of a protective law enacted professedly for the 
benefit of workingmen: “ Yes, it really is the ‘ Workingmen’s Li- 
brary ’—the results of their labor builded it. Yes, the price of labor 
withheld by Mr. Carnegie from his own workingmen has enabled 
him to build himself a monument which is a mocking proof of the 
wickedness of the system which enabled him to tax the consumer in 
the name of his workingmen and fill his coffers with millions of 
money, only a small part of which was necessary to build this great 
building.” I thought too, J think and say now, how many an humble 
home might have been cleared of the mortgage or filled with books 
to read at home if Mr. Carnegie had either lett the protective tax in 
the pockets of the consumer of his goods or if he had paid the same 
to the workingmen in whose name a protective law had enabled 
him to collect it on the product of his great Bessemer steel works. 

Even now this same Carnegie is preparing to build another “* Work- 
ingmen’s Library” in Pittsburgh, Pa., at a cost of one million more 
of the dollars he unjustly withheld from his workingmen. What 
hypocrisy! 

Mr. Chairman, while many large fortunes have grown up as the 
result of the protective tariff, yet it is trne that they are few as com- 
pared with the number of people in this country. There is not one 
such fortune for every ten thousand people, hardly one for every 
twenty-five thousand. The great ranges of mountains have their 
high peaks that rise into the icy coldness of eternal snow, but their 
bases are oy upon their brethren below, and pouring down upon 
them and upon the fertile valleys between their chilling winds and 
frosty streams. So our great people are the bases of these mighty 
fortunes which rise into the icy height where plenty breeds forget- 
fulness of want, until the millionaire easily believes there is no want 
among his fellows except what they deserve. 

Mr. Chairman, labor is the basis upon which all these mighty fort- 
unes have grown and fattened, and yet labor receives no benefit 
therefrom. Yes, in the name of labor, a system of law has been un- 
justly enacted, which robs labor in itsown name and leaves it help- 
om except by the repeal of these laws. These protective-tariff laws 
were not enacted at the request of laboring men. They were not 
enacted at the request of the farmers of ourland, They were enacted 
at first as a war measure to raise money to carry on the war and are 
now coutinued at the demand of the same monopolists who are now 
demanding the passage of this additional tax on the farmers and 
workingmen of our land. 

Yes, let me say, further, that the enactment of this law will be a 
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curse, a withering, blasting curse to the business men of oy) 
towns and cities, who are not engaged in carrying on busin, 
only on a protective tariff. 

THE TARIFF AND THE FARMERS. 

From the beginning of the protective system until now t 
of this country have been taxed at every turn in the na: 
and American industries, until to-day they are staggering 
load and asking for relief. And yet, when a Representat 
his place in this House to urge that his great farming 
are demanding relief, he is met almost with jeers and | 
with the question, “Are your farmers mendicants, begy. 
myself, I hurl back the insinuation that they are beggar 
stituents are the sovereign power in this land and we a: 
servants. It is our duty to listen and learn the wants an 
ourconstituents. In fact, we ought to pay most attention t: 
oflaboring men. By their votes were weelected. We w: 
because they put confidence in us that we would hon, 
serve them. They are paying us salaries, and we ought 
to render them the fullest service we have within our po 
we serve them right by voting to pass this bill and in« 
taxes, all for the interests of monopoly ? 

Mr. Chairman, in the great Eleventh Congressional dist, 
diana, which I am proud to represent here as best I can, 
more than two hundred thousand people who are the equals 
body of people on earth in patriotism, honesty, intelligence, to), 
and business thrift. Any man who has ever lived might w, 
proud to stand here as the Representative of that district. 
ing the great honor these people have done me by sending m 
and feeling my responsibility, I daily ask Almighty God to 
wisdom of mind and strength of body and honesty of p 
that I may be of some use here to my constituents. 

With great farming, business, and manufacturing inte: 
without a single large city within the district I represent, u 
one hundred thousand of my constituents are engaged in far: 
Of the over 47,000 voters of that district, I make no doubt tha 
than 25,000 of them are farmers. 

Mr. Chairman, in the name of these farmers, I demand that thei; 
interests be looked after, their voices listened to, without even th: 
thought, much less the insinuation, that they are mendicants. 1) 
have been taxed under these protective-tariff laws upon thei: 
ing, furniture, and household goods; upon theirfarming implements 
binding twine, and homes; upon their books and newspapers ani 
school books; upon their buggies and wagons and medicines—in 
fact, down to the grave, and upon almost every article they use, unti! 
it is no wonder many of them have fallen in debt in spite of al! they 
coulddo. When they see how the money lords and monopolists have 
demanded principal and interest of this Government in gold and got 
it; when they have seen the money lords engaged in demonetizing 
silver and battling to make and keep money scarce; when they see 
the tariff monopolists wringing from them a tariff tax of $47 on ever 
$100 they expend for the common necessaries of farm-life ; when they 
see these tariff monopolists here demanding of this Congress a still 
higher tariff and in a fair way to get it ; when they see the great stcam- 
ship corporations here demanding millions of dollars in subsidies t 
make their business more profitable; when they see these same 

srotective-tariff barons wheedling this Congress into spending 

17,000,000 to build battle-ships that these monopolists wil) get the 
contracts to construct; when they see millions of dollars being spent 
en unnecessary buildings and on rivers and harbors; when tliey see 

the values of farm products growing less and less from year to year; 
when they see their own necessary debts mounting a little higher 
from Christmas to Christmas; and when they see Congress about to 
eut off markets for millions of dollars’ worth of farm products i: 
order to enable a few capitalists to start up the manufacture of tin- 
plate, and at the same time increase the cost of every tin cup, bucket 
roof, spoon, and dipper the laborer must buy, is it any wonder tliat th’ 
voices of our farmer constituents are heard in wrathfal protest os 
well as earnest entreaty ? 

This system of protection is leading the farmers and workingme. 
to blame the men who retail goods which have been increase: in cost 
more by the rapacity and greed of the protected manufacturer than 
by the profits of the retailer. This system is meting distrust among 
our constituents by exciting their wonder as to who is getting the 
benefit of the high prices on goods covered by the protective tar 
Such a system is a burning shame, an outrage, and ought no !0: 
to be borne. The great mass of our people must stand or fal! toge! ie! 
What benefits the farmer and workingman benefits al] but '! 
nopolist, and what hurts the farmer hurts all but the monopo!'s'! 

TARIFF ON FARM PRODUCTS. 

Mr. Chairman, in this bill you are purposely trying to deceive \ 
farmers by placing high duties on wheat, corn, bay, rye, buck! 
oats, barley, cabbage, and other articles, in order to “protec! | 
farmer. Whatdo youmean? You tell the farmerin one breat! ' 
the effect of protecting the manufacturer is to cheapen the , 
his goods pod 5. the next breath you tell him you are putting 2 ''s! 
tariff on farm products in order to make the prices high. Now h 
is true? 

There has been a tariff on wool, canned meats, corn and veze'* 
bles, lard, tallow, poultry, bacon and ham, beef, mutton and por 
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meat, grapes, plums and prunes, potatoes, flaxseed, garden and ag- 
ricultural seeds, vegetables, beans, pease,cabbage, cider, hay, hor 


ney, 
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hops, milk, cheese, butter, rye, wheat, flour, oats, cattle, horses, | 


mules, sheep, barley, buckwheat, corn, and corn meal for many 
years under the present tariff law, and yet look at the prices of farm 
products. In 1689 there were imported into this country 22,325 
bushels of oats, 2,389 bushels of corn, 1,947 bushels of wheat, and 16 
bushels of rye, and now the high-tariff men are trying to make the 
farmers believe that farming has been depressed by competition from 
foreign countries. 


Daring the year 1889 the farmers of the United States exported and | 
gold to foreign countries 624,226 bushels of oats, 69,592,929 bushels of | 


corn, 46,414,129 bushels of wheat, and 287,252 bushels of rye, and 
10,210,413 pounds of oatmeal, 312,186 barrels of corn meal, 3,669 bar- 
rels of rye flour, and 9,374,>03 barrels of wheat flour. 

During the year 1689, the value of these grains and breadstufis im- 
ported into this country from foreign countries was $305,886, while 
the value our farmers sold and exported to foreign countries of these 
farm products was $123,876,661. In other words, for every doliar’s 
worth of these articles imported our farmers exported $405 worth. 
Any farmer can see at a glance that the tariff on the things he raises 
was of no value to him at all, and that an increase of that duty in the 
new tariff law is a mere blind, to be used as an excuse for raising or 
keeping a high tariff on the things he must buy. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not the time to go into details as to all the 
hundreds ofitems embraced iu the tariff, but I must speak of another 
matter of vital interest to our farmers. In 1889 there was imported 
into this country an article called tin-plate, which enters into the 
tin spouting, roofs, buckets, cups, spoons, and many other articles 
used by the people of the United States. The people in foreign 
countries who manufacture this tin-plate bought and lived on the 
corn, wheat, rye, and other agricultural products of the farms of the 
United States, and thus made a market for our farm products. The 


amount of tin-plate exchanged for our products last year was | 


$21,222,653, which would buy more than 30,000,000 of bushels of our 
wheat at 70 cents per bushel, or about 90,000,000 of bushels of our 
corn at 25 cents a bushel. Under the new tariff law, the tariff is to 
be placed so high on tin-plate as to enable a few men to manufact- 
ure itin this country and sell it to us at much more thanitcosts now, 
and at the same time the foreign market will be cut off, and that 
much more of the farmer’s products will be left on his hands. And 
this is to be done under the pretext of protecting American indus- 
tries. The real truth of the matter is that it is to be done to make 
afew more rich monopolists. 

The farmers can not fix their own prices, but must take the prices 
fixed at the great seaboard cities, and those prices are fixed in Europe, 
where the surplus of farm products is sold. 

Mr. Chairman, althongh these protective taxes have been levied 
for many years, it is true that very few manufactures of protected 
articles were ever established in the great district I represent until 
since the discovery of natural gas. Since that discovery a' large 
number of protected manufactures have been established within 
that district, but no one can be deceived into the idea that such man- 
ufactures were there erected because of the tariff. No, it waslargely 
on account of the cheap fuel. No one is proposing to attack the 
proprietors of these factories, nor their legitimate profits. They 
are, indeed, welcome, and are a source of pride to the people of that 
district. And yet it is true that the farmers in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of these factories do not get a penny more for their corn 
and wheat and flour than they did before these factories were lo- 
cated there. It is true that in parts of the East, some manufactures 
have languished. One reason for this is that these factories have 
moved into Ohio and Indiana, where they find cheap fuel and have 
splendid railroad facilities for transporting both the raw material 
and the manufactured product. Our manufacturers in the natural- 
gas belt are distancing their Eastern rivals on account of these ad- 
vantages, and these Eastern manufacturers feel that unless they can 
get higher protection our Indiana manufacturers will largely absorb 
their business. If the tariff were either left as it is or even made 
lower, the latter would soon control the business the others have so 
long enjoyed. 

Mr. Chairman, the Democratic party has no war to make on any 
business, no attack to make on manufactures. On the contrary, 
there never has been a greater increase in the manufactures of this 
country than from 1850 to 1860, under the tarifflaw of 1846. The Demo- 
cratic party is the unyielding foe of monopoly wherever it attempts 
to lift its eruel hand and lay it on labor and the true business inter- 
ests of this country. 

Within the district I represent we have a soil that can not be ex- 
celled and which responds bounteously to the planting of the farmer. 
Nowhere else does the soil send up finer crops of corn, wheat, oats, 
and other crops than in that district, and yet the farmer is hard 
driven to suppl the wants of his family. 

Nowhere is ber more constantly employed than it is in the 
Eleventh Congressional district of Indiana, and nowhere else can be 
found more intelligent, honest, sober workingmen than there, and 
yet, Mr. Chairman, who ean tell of the patient, arduous, painful en- 

eavors of the men and women, boys and girls, who daily toil ten 
hours or more, when labor can be had, for wages so small as almost 
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The Tariff—Missonri. 
SPEECH 
i. ALEXANDER M. DOCKERY 
HON. ALEXANDER M. DOCKERY, 
O} MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 19, 1890. 

rhe House being in Committ of t Whol 1 havi l ideration 

the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the nne and equa 


Mr. DOCKERY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I should not occupy the time of t mmittee one 
t, since I know a number of gentlemen are desirous to be heard 
on the pending amendments, were it not that my colleague from Mis- 
souri [ Mr. Frank] has made some observations which seem to de- 
mand a reply. A few days since, in the course of debate upon this 
bill, I referred to the election in St. Louis in 1888, and stated that it 
was ‘‘ notorious and ‘ known of all men’ that the result in that city 
was largely due to the contribution of money by ‘ protected indas- 
tries,’ which carried it for the Republican party and elected three 
members to this House.” 

My colleague [Mr. FRANK] challenged this declaration with the 
assertion that ‘‘ not one single dollar was contributed from any source 
to carry the Ninth Congressional district of Missouri” and further 
avowed his belief that the election in all the St. Louis districts 
was entirely ‘‘ honest.” In making the statement | did it goes with 
out saying, of course, that I had no purpose or desire to connect my 
colleague with any improper use of money, becanse I do not believe 
he sustained any such attitude If money was corruptly used my 
friend would not likély have been taken in upon the “ ground floor” 
of the scheme. 

I desire, however, to present, as a basis for some observations, a 
secret circular, issued October 17, 1888, by L. M. Hall, secretary of 
the Republican club, calling together a number of prominent Repab- 
licans for the purpose of raising a “liberal fund” for campaign 
purposes. I will not oceupy the time of the Hor in reading the 
n my remarks 


rentleman ¢ 


momen 


Mr. MASON. I make the point of order that the 


jhe adopts t! 


language as hisown. [Laughter. ] 


Mr. DOCKERY. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that if the cir« 
lar is to go into the Recorp with that understanding, it will not be 


incorporated in my remarks, because I do not care to indorse eithe: 
its letter or its spirit. I will say, however, that it differs from a ce: 
tain letter which has been introduced during the course of this di 
cussion—— 

Mr. MASON. I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. DOCKERY. It differs from that letter in this, that it does not 
reflect upon the character of any Representative upon the floor. 

The language of the circular is as follows: 

Sr. I 1s, October 1 

DeaR Str: At an informal meeting of a few business men held to-day the 
ation of the Republican party of this State was discussed, and it was detern 
to call a meeting of several hundred prominent business men to lay befor 
the whole matter. It is believed that with a liberal fund to draw upor po 
sible to prosecute such g campaign for the next two weeks as will cause Missouri 
to cast her electoral vote for Harrison and Morton 

The situation is unparalleled heretofore in the history « ind no such 
enthusiasm on the part of the Republicans has heretofore be nown. Tho en 
ormous sums of money being spent in the doabtful Stat ed both parties to 
slight Missouri. The opportunity isa goldenone. Speakers and canvassers mus 
be sent out in all directions at once. You are requested and urged to attend a meet 
ing on Saturday, 20th instant, at 8 o’clock p. m., at the Mercantile Club. 

The uncertainty of the result elsewhere makes it imperative that the vote of 
this State be cast for the Republican national ticket. Come 


By request 
L. M. HALL, Secretary 


Mr. Chairman, the caucus of Republicans called together by this 
circular assembled at the League Club in 8t. Louis October 20, 15588. 
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Its proceedings, although in executive session, through some inad- 
vertence or otherwise, appeared in the colamns of the public press 
on the morning after the session. All the speakers seemed possessed 
with the urgent necessity of raising money, and sought to impress 
that necessity upon the minds of others. The chief of one of the 
‘protected ind=stries” of that city insisted that ‘$50,000 had to be 
raised.” His suggestion met with favor on every hand, aud the 
chairman of the meeting appointed fifteen committees of two mem- 
bers each to canvass the city, having first apportioned the work 
among the different business districts. 

The record of the proceedings shows that the most active and 
vigilant among those enlisted in the work of raising the $50,000 
were the representatives of ‘‘ protected industries.” It may also be 
stated in their behalf that they were the most liberal contributors 
to the fund. It is, indeed, an open secret that one firm contributed 
as much as $6,000, whilst many in addition to their contributions 
employed much time in the work of the campaign. The criticism 
of the Foster “‘fat-frying” circular, therefore, could have no applica- 
tion to the protected “ infants” of St. Louis. 

Mr. Chairman, in determining the real purpose of this large cam- 
paign fund, it is well to remember that it was raised within two 
weeks of the election and with the distinct understanding that it 
was to be used exclusively in Missoari. 

Sir, I do not betieve that the raising of this immense sum on the 
threshold of election day meant an “honest election.” lam, onthe 
other hand, entirely convinced that $50,000 could not have been 
employed in the payment of legitimate campaign expenses. The 
amount of the fund, taken in connection with the circumstances 
under which it was raised, is wholly inconsistent with the theory 
of an honest and unpurchased ballot. 

Ishould not, however, have made any further reference to this 
matter but for the fact that my colleague, Mr FRANK, has seen 
proper to call the subject again to the attention of the House, The 
facts in part only are before the House, but I shall not, at least at 
this time, pursue the subject farther. 

MISSOURI'S WEALTH, 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to submit but a single observation 
with reference to the State of Missouri; and in so doing will say that 
in the history of the last twenty-five years we have been confronted 
with two canses which have operated to retard the growth and pros- 
rity of our State, and that yet, despite these adverse influences, 

{issouri’s wealth in the aggregate has increased, while she has at 
the same time largely augmented her population. 

The first obstructive cause, Mr. Chairman—a cause most detri- 
mental and pernicious—was the long, dark night of the rule of the 
Republican party in the years immediately following the war. Dur- 
ing this harsh and sinister period many of our counties were in- 
volved in the thralldom of bonded debt, our State credit became de- 
preciated, our bonds sold at a ruinons discount, and our railroads 
were bartered at a loss to the tax-payers of about $20,000,000. 

Notwithstanding, however, these untoward conditions at the time 
the Democratic party took control in 1873, by honesty and economy 
in the administration of State and county affairs, as also by fragal- 
ity in the conduct of private interests, we have lifted in most cases 
the bonded burdens from our counties, have decreased the interest- 
bearing debt of the State from about $20,000,000 to less than §10,- 
000,000, whilst at the same time reducing the State taxes from 50 
cents to 30 cents on the $100. We have also lowered the interest 
rate from 6 per cent. to 34 per cent., while the State bonds which 
were finding reluctant sale in the markets under Republican rule, 
have to-day a standing in financial circles of equal dignity with the 
bonds of the Federal Government. 

The second hindering canse, Mr. Chairman, is the existing system 
of *‘ protection,” which has restricted enterprise, retarded the growth 
and development of industries, limited the markets for agricultural 
products, impoverished labor, and reduced the earnings of our farm- 
ers by ite inordinate and oppressive exactions. That there is trouble 
with the agricalturists of Missouri, as elsewhere in the Union, can no 
longer be successfully controverted. ‘The leader of that side of the 
House [Mr. McKINnLEy ], in his report on the bill under consideration, 
concedes ‘‘ that there is widespread depression in this industry,” and 
says that this fact ‘‘can not be donbted.” I also desire to submit 
the following editorial testimony of the St. Lonis Globe-Democrat 
of December 11, 1889, to establish the fact of agricultural decadence. 
That journal is the leading Republican organ of the State and avers 
that— 

Their (the farmers] business has become unprofitable, in spite of all their in- 
dustry and economy; ond they are firmly of the opinion that this is due to causes 
which can be and should be removed, causes for which they are not responsible, 
but which involve devices of injustice and unfairness aimed strictly againat them. 
‘The prices which they are obliged to accept for their grain are below the actual 
cost of production. There are millions of bushels of corn west of the Missiasippi 
River which will not bring enough to pay for taking it to market. Live-stock 
ean not be sold for much above the exp nse of feeding. The farmer car not get a 
decent remuneration for his labor in any branch of his calling; he is lacky if he 
realizes as much as a dollar a day, counting nothing for interest on his investment. 

It will be seen at & glance that these people have substantial reasons for com- 
plains. There is manifestly something wrong somewhere, and they can not be 
amed for seeking to find out what it is and to have it corrected. ‘The familiar 
argament of overproduction is not a sufficient explanation and answer in their 


Cand, i 


They can readily sell all they produce at the prevailin which proves 
that it is needed for consumption. The supply Osea not exceed the dunaad or 
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they could not sell the surplus at any price. They know very well that a) ;) 
food products which they tarn off year by year are consumed; and they hav. 
right to demand a reasonable retarn fur the work by which those product. 
made available for the uses of all other classes. The question is one of vi: 
portance tothem. Adverse influences have plased them where they can pot , 

« decent living bv the hardest toil and closest saving; and they have a ric}; ; 
demand a fair share of the proceeds of their labor. . 


Again, Mr. Chairman, Senator INGALLs, of Kansas, President »,-, 
tempore of the Senate, in an interview in the New York Wor}, ,; 
April 13 last, in reviewing the commercial relations of the Wes; 
South, supports the view I have expressed as to the depress«. 
dition of agriculture and the relation of the tariff thereto. H, 


These great communities, that were only separated by the system of s\. 
have since its destruction been alienated by factions that have estrang: 
ouly to prey upon them and vo maintain political supremacy by their ali. 
Unfriendly legislation has imposed intolerable burdens upon their eneryi: n 
vidious discrimination has been made against their products; unjust tariffs jiavo 
repressed their industries. 


As an illustration of the effects of the “intolerable burdens,” ;},. 
“invidious discrimination,” and ‘‘anjust tariffs” referred to by Sen. 
ator INGALLS, it may be well to read the following special dispate}, 
to the St. Louis Globe-Democrat from Boston, Mass., of date fF: 
ary 4, 1890, wherein itis stated that— 


Western farmers will hereafter find it more difficult than ever of lat: 
Eastern capital by mortgaging their farms. Within two weeks the Sh 
Western Farm Mortgage Company, doing business here, bas asked for an +) 
sion. A farmers’ loan company, of Anthony, Kans., recently was obliged to c|\s; 
up business, and there is more than one ‘ocal company that is able to meet jt 
semi-anoualinter st only with the most violentstruggies. There are seven: 
Western farm-mortgage companies in this State with a total capital of $22.7 
Phe tirst-mortgage loans owned by these companies aggregate $54,975,876 « 
second mortgages $4,853,030. 


Again, Mr. Chairman, the subjoined special to the Chicago T: 
of the 2lst of March last tells the same story of ‘‘intolerab!e 
dens,” “ invidious discrimination,” and ‘ unjust tariffs :” 


The passage of the bill extending the time of redemption on real-estate 
gages from one year to two years in North Dakota has created a panic in fina 
circles. This telegram, signed by all the loan agents in Grand Forks, was « 
the governor yesterday: 

‘If the bill extending the time of redemption becomes a law it will drive « 
from the State, increase the rate Of interest and force the companies to use | 
deeds, which would enable the compnies to get title immediately after deta 

The mortgage men assert that in case this bill goes upon the statate-boo! 
nado of foreclosures will break loose upon the entire State and all outside 
gage loaners will pall their capital out as rapidly as possible. Furthermore, they 
say that all capital inside the State will turn into other channgls and the far: 
will find themselves absolutely unable to procure accommodations. The bil! « 
passed at the request of the Farmers’ Alliance. The loan men say there are $15 
000,000 of mortgage loans in North Dakota, and that upon |5 per cent. of it th. 
terest is delinquent and being extended from time to time by the mortgage: 
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As conclusive upon this issue, Mr. Chairman, I desire to subm 
following excerpts from a letter of the Secretary of Agriculture, giv: 
to the country on the 2ist of April last through the medium of the 
Associated Press. Secretary Rusk is certainly the very highest lie- 
publican authority on all questions relating toagriculture. He sa 


For months past from all parts of the country there have reached me co 
cations, many of them from large bodies of men, all of them from persons des 
consideration, and all of them deeply in earnest respecting the present co 
of agricultural depression. 


Further on in the communication he declares : 


It would be a work of sapererogation at this time to undertake to pr 
existence of severe agricultaral depression. This is universally admitte: 
resentative farmers and farmers’ associations are constantly calliag my attr 
to their condition, urging the necessity for some measureof relief. The sit 
warrants all the attention which our wisest minds can devote to it. 


Upon the question of farm mortgages the Secretary is explicit and 
direct. Unlike some gentlemen on this floor and elsewhere in the 
country, he concedes in a frank and manly way their widespread 
and baneful presence in the following language: 

FARM MORTGAGES. 


The barden of mortgages upon farms, homes, and lands is unquestiona!)| 
couraging in the extreme, and while in some cases no doubt this load may |ia\ 
been too readily assumed, still, in the majority of cases, the mortgage has be 
the result of necessity. I except, of course, sach mortgages as represent bul. 
of purchase-money, which are rather evidences of the farmer’s ambition ani « 
terprise than of his poverty. 

On the other hand, those pny with which land has been encam) 
from the necessities of its owner, drawing high rates of interest, often tax 
addition with a heavy commission, have to-day, in the face of continued 
pression in the prices of stepie products, become very irksome and in man) « 
threaten the farmer with loss of home and land. It is a question of grave di! 
culty to all those who seek to remedy the ills from which our farmers are su {lc 
At present prices the farmer finds that it takes more of his products to -«t 4 
dollar wherewith to pay back the dollar he borrowed than it did when he borrow! 
it. The interest accumulates, while ens of the principal seems ut! 
hopeless, and the very depression which we are discussing makes the renew® 
of the mortgage most difficult. 


Mr. Chairman, two days since, as appears by the Recorp of Ma) 
17, on page 5035, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ALLEN }, amoug 
other matters relating to the wealth of certain Missouri coun! 
made the following statement touching two of the counties o! ™) 
Congressional district. He said: 

I will direct your attention to two counties, the counties of Clinton and 
There were recorded from 1880 to 1889, inclusive, in these two counties 7.99: 


gages. The difference in the number recorded in the ree 1884 and 1889 in the (wo 
counties was tw. f _ the aeet — of Clay. which is oe = of the m0s 
prosperous coun m Missorri, in part ing Kansas City, has had more mor! 
Soars setaeees in 1889 than any other of the cightens counties to which I |i. > 
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Replying to this statement, the following occurred in the course 
of the debate, as appears by the Recorp of the same date: 


Mr. Dockery. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentleman from Michigan to 
state the amount of the mortgage indebtedness in Clay and Clinton Counties. 
Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. In dollars and cents! 

Mr. DockeRY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALLEX, of Michigan. Ihave not the amonnt and I am not able to state 
it, Iam simply stating that—and [| repeat what I said—in 1889 there were only 
gbout 329 more mortgages put upon record than in 1884. So that the people 
were not mortgaging themselves very heavily, as we have been lead to be. 


ve. 

i Dockery. The statement of the gentleman, showing simply the number 
of mortgages, without the »ggregate amount of such indebtedness, is meaningless, 
and indicates nothing either one way or the other. I have not said that my people 
were not prospering to a limited extent. [Laughter and applause on the Kepub- 
lican side. h, you may laugh, gentlemen, but your laughter will tarn to mourn- 
ing in November. [Applause on the Democratic side. } 

‘Aud I want to say here and now—— 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. I have figures from the other Congressional districts 
which 1 will give in the morning. 

Mr. Dockery. Mr. Chairman, havelI the time or the gentleman from Michigan?! 
{Lau rhier 
ay The gentleman from Missonri may have a mortgage on the time. 

Mr. Dockeny. But the Republican party seems determined to foreclose it. 
{Laughter} I only desire to occupy afew moments if I can do so without inter- 
upiion. 

’ The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri will proceed without interruption. 

Mr. Dockery, I desire to make a brief statement as to the indebtedness of Clin- 
ton County. In the tariff-reform campaign of last year [ made the assertion that, 
notwithstanding the wealth of her agricultural resources, the farming prosperity of 
the county had declined until its decadence was manifest in an appalling aggre- 
gate of farm mortgages, amounting to 8600, 000. 

That statement was contradicted by one of the most prominent Republicans in 
the county, who made an investigation of the records, and as a result conceded 
that the county of Clinton, which is one of the fairest counties in Missouri, was 
burdened with $640,000 of mortgage indebtedness upon her farms. 

Mr. CutcHeon. You refer to farm mortgages ! 

Mr. Dockery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rowge.t. How much money did they have on deposit in bank? 
pay for thatt 

Wr. Dockery. I do not know what the deposits were, but I am quite sure that 
the mortgaged farmers had no surplus to their credit, for if they had they would 
not have mortgaged their farms. | Laughter and applause on Democratic side. } 

Mr. Horxins. Let me ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. Dockery. No; I must decline to yield, as I have but a moment of time re- 
maining. ° 

Mr. Hopxixs. As regards foreclosures, can the gentleman give any informa- 
tion! 

Mr. Dockery. I can not yield to the gentleman now. 

Mr. Horkins. I venture the statement that the foreclosures do not amount to 
2 per cent. of the mortgages. 

Mr. DockgeRY. Mr. Chairman, if I can get the fleor from the gentleman from 
Illinois, | want to say that the ten counties I represent—— 

The CHAIRMAN. In debate like this, to nterrupt a gentleman who bas only five 
minutes is simply to destroy the force of his speech. Everybody has a chance to 
reply in their own time, and if they will do so we will get along much better. The 
Chair thinks the proprieties of the occasion have not been observed. 

Mr. DOcKERY. Ta about to say, Mr Chairman, that the assessed value of the 
ten counties that I represent amounted in 18x8 to about $46,000,000. There is not 
a more prodactive y of agricultural land in any Congressional district in this 
country, but, notwithstanding the exceeding fertility of our soil, notwithstanding 
the industry of my people, notwithstanding that in business sagacity they are 
the peers of the foremost, farm mortgages have piled up not only in the county 
of Clinton, to which the gentleman from Michigan referred, but also in the other 
counties of the district. am not able to correctly estimate their aggregate. Con- 
gress passed a Lill recently which calls for information of this character, and when 
we get it the country will know the amount of the indebtedness of its farmers. 
The census returns will put the question without the pale of controversy and star- 
tle the :ountry with its enormoas aggregates. 

Mr. Cutcnkon. Wil! the gentleman allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. Dockery. Yea, sir. 

: Mr. CUTCHEON. Can you give us what the increase in wealth has been in those 

en years! 

_Mr. Dockery. T have not that information. I have stated the assessed valua- 
tion for 1888; but, guided by the genera! results of the census of 1880, I should e¢s- 
timate that the wealth of the ten counties hasnot increased. Thecensus shows that 
in 1860 the farmers owned in round numbers one-half of the wealth of the United 
States, while in the succeding decades that wealth decreased until in 1880 it only 
amounted to about one-fourth of the aggregate wealth ot all the people —— 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. In 1860the wealth was largely composed of slaves. [Not 
heard by Mr. DocKgry.]} 

Mr. Dockery. I am confident, Mr. Chairman, that the census to be taken in 
Jone next will show that the farmers, although constituting one-half of the people 
of the United States, own less than one-fifth of its wealth. I trust that my friend 
from Michigan when he renews bis investigation at the Census Office will segre- 
gate the mortgaged farms frum those unencumbered and then give us the aggre- 
gate of this indebtedness. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. I would, but they had not it. 


The estimated wealth referred to by me, Mr.Chairman, was, of course, 
the relative per capita wealth as between 1sc0 and 1x8. This state- 
ment in the debate of the 17th instant was in entire and thorough 
accord with the eminent Republican authority I have just quoted, 
to establish the fact of our agricultural decline and the decrease of 
our per capita farming wealth; and yet, sir, some of the averments 
made in this debate have suggested the possibility that the leader of 
the Republican party on this floor and its Seeretary of Agriculture, 
in common with myself, were mistaken in the conviction that we 
have expressed in respect to the unhappy condition of our farming 
interests, The doubt suggested inquiry and investigation so as thus 


to set this question at rest and put it beyond the limits of further 
contention, 


Enough to 


RESULTS OF PROTECTION. 


_ The result, so far as my own Congressional district is concerned, 
's given in the following statistical summary: The assessed valua- 
tion of all the real and personal property of the ten counties I have | tial features of the bill now under consideration. 


the honor to represent on June 1, 1880, amounted to $37,172,651, es- 
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timating the increase of wealth to have been $961,866 from June 1, 
1879, to June 1, 1880. On June 1, 1838, the assessed valuation of the 
same connties aggregated $44,867,586, or a total increase in eight 
years of $7,694,935. The population of these counties, according to 
the census of 1880, was 152,316, whilst the population in 1888, based 
upon the estimate of 3 percent. anuual increase, was 196,312. I may 
also state, Mr. Chairman, that I have adopted this per cent. of gain 
after consultation with the Superintendent of the Census, who is of 
opinion that it is within the limits of entire accuracy. 

That thisestimate as to the popniation of 133 is fortified by abun- 
dant caution, and is within the lines of a strictly conservative cal- 
culation, will be confirmed by the vote cast in that year. 

The aggregate vote actually cast for the various Presidential can- 
didates was 33,417. Now, assigning 5 per cent. as the number of the 
stay-at-home” vote, we ascertain the eutire voting strength of the 
district to have been 40,337. The actual proportion of those who do 
not vote is, however, usually nearer 10 than 5 per cent. Still, esti- 
mating on the basis of 5 per cent. and five members to every house- 
hold, it appears that our population in 1883 was 201,685, and that 
the estimate of 196,312 population is therefore entirely safe and con- 
servative., 

On this basis I ascertain that the average per capita wealth in my 
Congressional district, which was $234.80 in 1780, decreased to $222.50 
in 1883, an actual average loss to each individual of $6.30. Sir, itis 
true that there has been an increase of aggregate wealth, but it is, 
at the same time, apparent that the ratio of the increase of wealth 
has not kept pace with the ratio of theincrease ot population. The 
per cent. of gain in the increase of population has far outstripped 
the per cent. of gain in the increase of wealth. It is pertinent, also, 
to remember that within this eight years these ten counties have 
been traversed by many new lines of railway, and that but for this 
increase of railroad wealth the per capita decrease would have been 
more pronounced than it has been. In other words, a considerable 
part of the aggregate increase of wealth comes from the value of 
new railroads, and not from an increase of farming wealth. 

Further comment, Mr. Chairman, upon the ruthless rapacity of 
the protective system becomes gratuitous and unnecessary when we 
recall the marked and superior business attainments of my people 
aud the surpassing afilnence of their agricultural resources, 

I am confident, Mr. Chairman, that the census of the present year 
will show that Missouri’s increased wealth comes largely from min- 
ing, manufacturing, commercial, and railroad investments and de- 
velopment rather than from any very great increase of the wealth 
of her splendid agricultural domain. I am further convinced that 
the same census will not only disclose a pronounced decrease in the 
per capita wealth of the farmers of Missouri, but a still greater de- 
crease among the agriculturists of the other States of the West and 
the Northwest. 

Everywhere there is unrest and discontent among this class of the 
people, whilst the sign boardsalong all our commercial high ways point 
with unerring certainty to the ultimate ruin and overthrow of agri- 
culture if the United States shall persist in maintaining its present 
policy in respect to foreign trade and internal taxation. 

Missonri, Mr. Chairman, aske no privilege for her farmers that she 
does not desire extended to her sister States of the West and North- 
west. Under any financial policy the measure of her prosperity will 
surpass that of her neighbors, since in mineral, commercial, mining, 
and agricultural endowments she stands to-day unequaled and with- 
out a rival. 


The Tariff on Sugar. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. GEORGE W. ATKINSON. 
OF WEST VIRGINIA’ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 20, 1890. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consider 
tion the bill (H_ R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports 

Mr. ATKINSON, of West Virginia, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am opposed to the sugar feature of this bill. I 
have always been in favor ot the all-round principle of protection. Ido 
not indorse the doctrine of discriminating 1n favor of one industry as 
against another. I can not ask my Republican friend from Louisiana 
[Mr. ColeMAN] to vote to protect the glass and pottery and iron and 
steel and coal and wool in m7 district and then tarn upon him and 


| vote to place sugar on the free-list, and thus destroy that great and 


growing industry in bis district. 
‘That is not my idea of fairness, and I will not vote that way either, 


unless I am forced to do so in order to save the many valuable and essen- 


I maintain that itis 
our duty to protect sugar the same as we protect glass and iron and 
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ttery and indeed all the industries of my own and other districts. | where sugar is being successfully manufactured from it. Why 


pon this principle I stand squarely. Upon it the Republican party 
has stood for thirty years and has won some of the greatest political 
triumphs of history; and whenever we, as a party, allow invidious dis- | 


do you say we can not make all the sugar we can use, if it is pro, 
protected ? 
Germany and France, only a few years ago, by high protective 4 


tinctions, like the one we are now considering, to be made between the | encouraged the growth of the sugar-beet, and to-day both of th, 
I use again, Mr. 
tection that we can not sew up in a hundred years. | man, a table on this subject that I prepared a week or so ayo 
It shows the \ 
proclaimed to all the world that before any part of our tariff protec- growth in the production of this kind of sugarin the Old W 


sugar industry and other industries, we make a rent in our tent of pro- | 
The last Republican platform, upon which we won a signal victory, 


tion should be sacriticed the entire internal-revenue system should be | 
destroyed. Yet, to-day, 


is to be thrown overboard into the bottomless sea of destruction. Mr. 
Chairman, we make a serious mistake when we allow this to be done. 
There is, I know, a popular clamor for sugar to be placed upon the free- 


the past twelve years. 


sugar-selling instead of sugar-buying nations. 


speech upon the general question of tariff. 


in the face of that declaration, we find ourselves | cated on this side of the Atlantic. 
hanging on to the obnoxious internal revenue, while the sugar business | , 


list, and a lawmaking body always errs when it allowsitself to respond | Years. 
to a clamor. 

If the duty is taken off sugar other industries may demand free raw 
materials and cheaper labor; and when these things are done our great | 
tariff system will beoverthrown. Then, instead of being independent, | j¢77 73 __ | 
as we now are and have been ever since we instituted our present won- | 1878~’79..... 


derful tariff system, we 


cle to the consumer for 


may again lapse into our former dependent and a a ve 
helpless condition as a nation. ta 
Placing sugar on the undutiable list will doubtless cheapen the arti- | 1882-83... 
a time; but, inasmuch as prices are invariably | 1883-'84..... 


fixed by supply and demand, every reasoning individual must know 


| 1854-"85.... 
1885-86... 


that when our people cease to manufacture sugar the demand for a for- | 1886~87..... 
eign article will increase and the price will therefore be accordingly | 15%7~'Ss..... 


raised, 


1888-"80..... 


1889~"90 


Consignors, consignees, and refiners will combine and fix the prices 


to suit their own wishes, and the result will be a total loss to the Gov- 


ernment and people of $56,000,000 of import duty plus the $7,500,000 


Ger- 
many. 


Pounds. 
383, 828 
420, 686 
411, 62 
604, 223 


1, 155, 000 | 
825, 050 | 
950, 000 | 
959, 156 | 
990, 604 | 


'1, 260, 600 


Beet-sugar products of Europe. 





i 


What has been done over there ca: 


| Austria- | Russia sompeandl 
France.| Hun- | and Po- |Belgium. °@¢ 0 
gary. | land. | er coun- 
j tries 
} 

Pounds. | Pounds. | Pownds.| Pownds. | Pound 
398,132 | 330,792 | 220,000| 63,075 | 25,000 
432, 634 405, 906 | 215, 000 69, 957 30, 000 
277,912 | 406,375 | 225,000| 58,017) 25, 000 
383, 614 498,082 | 250,000, 68,626 30, 000 
393, 269 411, 015 i 308, 799 73, 136 30, 000 
423, 194 473,000 | 284,391 | 82,708; 35,000 
473,676 | 445,952 | 310,000/ 106,586 | 40,000 
308,400 | 557,500 | 386,400) 88,450} 50,000 
299, 400 377, 000 540,600 | 48,400 | 37,500 
500,000 | 525,000 | 475,000} 80,000) 50,000 
392, 824 428, 616 441,342 140,742) 119,260 
466, 767 523, 242 526, 387 145, 804 133, 040 
775, 000 750, 000 475, 000 200, 000 140, 000 


If we have within our country the soil, climate, enterpris: 


that will have to be paid to the American producer as bounty. The | @ustry peculiar to the production of the sugar beet, in God's na 


entire sugar interest will, in consequence, most likely be turned over to 
a monopoly, a trust, and the people, in the end, will be the sufferers. 
Mr. Chairman, where is the money to come from to supply this 
enormous deficit of $63,500,000 in the National Treasury. Whence 
will the money come to pay the increasing pensions to our soldiers? 
The service-pension bill, 


$60,000,000 additionai 


last year? 


passed by this body a week or two ago, pledges | 2€SS to our own countrymen. 
SUGAR EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 


pensions to existing law to the soldiers of the | 


Chairman, why not maintain a duty high enough to encou 
growth and manufacture, so that we may produce upon ou 

and with our own labor the $93,000,000 worth of sugar we i 
It seems to me that such a course would not on!) 
political economy, but the course of common sense and com! 


Republic. Where is this vase sum of money to come from? Do you, The following table shows, for the years indicated, the avera 


propose, gentlemen, to restrict rather than increase the pensions to the | 
men that saved the flag, in order to throw money into the pockets of 
the sugar trust? You may not intend to do it, but, in my judgment, | 
that will inevitably be the result of the passage of the sugar feature of | 
the present bill. Wecan not afford to doit. Rather should we lift up gro, Servia, and Turkey with its tributary states are the only Eu 
the soldier and pull down the trust. 

Mr. Chairman, we can not excuse ourselves by stating to the country | 
that we only produce one-eighth of the sugar we use and import the 


countries not included. 


clude molasses, and to that extent overstate the trade. 


nual imports of sugar into the countries named, with the ave: 
nual exports therefrom for the same periods, respectively. Ital. 

the net imports or the net exports, as the case may be, for ea:'! 
try, with the general net imports for the whole of Europe. M 


For these no statistics are available. 
ures for Austria, Hungary, Germany, Roumania, and Switze: 
All the fi 


A 


rest. It seems to my mind an incontrovertible fact that, with proper | are taken directly from the official documents of the respective « 
produce within the United States every pound | tries, with the exception of those for Russia and Switzerland, w) 

of all grades of sugar that we can possibly consume. Cane is a certain | from the British Statistical Abstract for the Principal and oth: 

crop in Louisiana, Texas, and Florida. The sugar-beet has already | eign Countries. The foreign denominations are here reduce: ' 


encouragement, we can 


been introduced in some of the Western States, notably California, 





Countries, — ' Years. 

Imports. 

Pounds. 
EE RMIIED?, ....« crcce-ceeustinnnnehdurseunvrasdiinibnceeenatppeaenneinsbenemibsapouieittianensabuaiinbennth 2, 362, 964 
IIE 5.0 ncocqhaproeguneqnsetncvedeases tacetnediiggnennbonsdunscetannibebeveenestianepansnniiah 30, 164, 776 
IIS cncntscncvayeees ocecdeqnscedieceunstnenveanpeunennente 41, 477,309 
BPO pncsciersescovvecevenrsssnctsccensceszensinmeesecsocees 387, 578, 141 
NII -nthinns cinen nesten shee neeptaeuanorn enmmeen 15, 541, 695 
Great Britain and Ireland ..........0............. 2, 697, 017, 456 
III» cant inssnacsehinpetnanessahideennmmeiadnentiinetie-didammansiiedis indiipinnahaes 174, 577, 644 | 
RI IIIIIID ... .nccvosnenese vevenmevectamapinisiabcanttnanainah avamrevintidnepeenntel 1887 and 18 nr 232, 828, 738 | 
SI tins niah en dabgatebenncidebebpeanedbeenedelananlimabisemimelininescisehimnetehd 1886, 18%], and 1888...... 54, 358, 528 
SRN nccpasacnnyansaseeseneed=<istieenseetsbiniaiaainitiiniabsgatiilinnntatibn te scnasnchoccresoenitinn| RENNIE MIND ncdtineesscsd ! 19, 909, 333 
i icmstnesiceupeebesequcesh pevceseoeneeaneets cotee 1886, 1887, and 1888......! 116, 962, 663 
ES I Some 1885, 1886, and 1887...... 86, 730, 728 
IOI insnicnninrercarmnsspensenoesenatoomnees 1886, 1847, and 1888....../ 26, 089, 692 
SE as sickens cntaceadern++ccuieastetapecbtapsameneioumbipetahinnswatien stepetiainaioninsi 77, 167,099 


Sugar exports and imports. 





mind it is un-American and to say the least is an experiment of ques- 


tionable propriety. It 


stitutional to place a direct tax upon the people for the benefit of any 


particular industry. 


It is objectionable also because it will open a door to endless frauds 


upon the Government. 





is open to doubt also as to-whether it is con- | vent it. 





.| 1885, 1886, and 1887..... 


‘4 


Ido not like the sugar-bounty feature of this bill either. To my | ported as American production, and upon which the bounty 


| equivalents in pounds: 








Annual average. 


8, 977, 704, 749 2, 927, 774, 087 








Exports. | Net imports, | Net 
Pounds, Pounds. P 
IED ccch secpnetsbstngasence 51 
I Vocsiccinpor-giivcneess 18 
5, 284,461 | 36, 192, 848 
337, 925, 353 | 49, 652, 788 |... 
De EE. Incensenerciitinntanes I 
LLL, 136, 082 | 2, 585, 881,424 |. 
Locksvadoutnetnandenies 14, 937, 983 
219, 137 174, 358, 507 |. 
209, 201, 115 23, 627, 623 |.. 
oi nsenipalinniinendunens 54, 358,528 | .. 
1,976 19, 907, 357 .... 
130, DD honccsicrectitvcsveeiecees 1 
8,914 116, 953, 749 
101, 392 86, 629, 336 
1, 081, 290 | 25, 058, 402 
levcccnscessesesespoocses 77, 167,099 
| 1,049, 980, 662 


paid, The strictest surveillance by Government officials can 1 


Besides, Mr. Chairman, there is no certainty how long the | 


will he continued. Every year the Democratic party will oppo: 


appropristion for that purpose. The consequence will be cont: 


Millions of pounds of foreign sugar will be re- | uncertainty in the sugar business, and the industry will decrea 
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stead of increasing, asit should do, and ultimate destruction will follow. 
No distinctively American industry will prosper so long as we pay the 
present rate of wages for labor unless it has the certainty of loyal legal 
protection of a proper import duty on every similar foreign production. | 
This is the experience of the past, and we have no means of judging the | 
fatureexcept by the past. The old adage is as trueasitis trite: ‘‘ One | 
man’s experience is worth ten men’s theories.’’ 
Moreover, Mr. Chairman, permit me to remark, in conclosion, that 
it is unjust to pay a bounty on cane, sorghum, and beet sugars, and al- 
low nothing upon domestic glucose and corn-sugar. As a matter of 
fact, to do this will crush the manufacture of these latter articles in this 
country. Last year there was over 19,000,000 bushels of corn used in 
this particular industry in the United States, from which was produced | 
570,960,000 pounds of glucose, valued at $17,128,800, and for which 
$2,058,507 were paid to laborers. I can not, therefore, see the fairness 
of paying a bounty upon cane and beet sugars and nothing upon corn. 
These, Mr. Chairman, are a few of the reasons why I hope the pro- | 
ed schedule relating to sugars may not become law. I shall there- | 
fore vote with pleasure to strike it out and allow the present tariff to | 
remain in force. 


Tariff on Lead Ore. 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. THOMAS H. CARTER, 
OF MONTANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 15, 1890, 


On the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on 


: for other purposes. 
Mr. CARTER said: 


)y 


import 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: The remarks made on Saturday morning by the | ‘ 


gentleman from Texas [Mr. LANHAM] in opposition to the proviso 
attached to paragraph 203, which assesses a duty of 1} cents a pound 
on the lead contained in imported ore are so misieading that I pre- | 
sume to present to the House in advance of the consideration of that 
paragraph the facts and figures which explode the assumptions aud 
theories advanced by him. 

The Mills bill not only left the law phraseology suitable to the 
Mexican smuggling, but actually reduced the duty from 1} cents to | 
three-fourths of acent per pound. When that clause was under con- 
sideration in this House every Republican supported an amendment 
reinstating the duty of 1} cents per pound and making a proviso | 
identical in effect with the clause in the bill reported by the com- 
mittee, ! 

Thereafter the Senate tariff bill passed that body, containing the 
pies which had been supported by the Republicans in the House. 

n this party record the Republican Congressional nominees were | 
elected in every prominent lead and lIcad-silver producing district | 
in this country. 
Recognizing not only the logic and justice of the act, but the ex- | 
isting party obligation, the committee reported the paragraph as it 
now appears in the bill. 

No section of the bill has been the subject of such continued and | 
uncompromising controversy as the section referred to. For five 
long months the Ways and Means Committee has been besieged by | 
an aggressiveand opulent lobby favoring the free importation of Mex- | 
ican lead-silver ore. Every sophistry which keen intelligence, sharp- 
ened by self-interest, could suggest has been employed to induce a 
departure from party record, principles, and pledges on this issue. 
Facts in nature and political economy, demonstrated by science and 
experience, have been misrepresented or distorted to aid a conspiracy | 
formed to confuse and deceive the committee and the House, in the | 
interest of five large dividend-paying smelters, whose stockholders | 
have become opulent through palpable error in the persistent mis- 
construction of existing law. These five smelting concerns, located 
in Texas, Missouri, and Kansas, have been and now are waging war 0u | 
the disorganized labor of four States and three Territories of this Union. | 
That labor has found expression before the committee, as it now 
finds a voice in this House, through the chosen Representatives of | 
the people, and not through specially retained counsel. The con- | 
flict is between the people and those who seek unfair advantage 
over them. In favor of free Mexican lead appears the Mexican Cen- | 
tral Railroad and its connecting lines in this country interested in | 
transportation from the Southwest, together with five smelters lo 
cated in Texas, Missouri, and Kansas, operated or controlled by a 
close corporation interested in continuing brown-stone front-pro- 
ducing dividends; while opposed to that unrepublican idea there 
appear over two millions of American people who are contributing | 
their lives to the enrichment, support, and advancement of the 
States of Missouri, Colorado, Nevada, Montana, and Washington, 
and the Territories of Idaho, Wyoming, and Utah. 

After most careful investigation the Committee on Ways and Means 


— 


| by striking the proviso from t 








adopted the clause now assailed. It is but proper for me to say 
that the committee did not give the protection asked for by the rep 
resentatives of the American miners. We urged that a tariff of $30 
be levied on every ton of imported lead ore and on all 


| other ore in 
which the lead conte ere of greater weight than any other me- 
tallic component. T! 


s demand the mmittee insisted we should 


its W 








| withdraw, and while feeling that our demand was just, we did, as 
| Republicans, accede, well knowing that Mexican ore was almost 
wholly classified by the Treasury Department as silver ore bearing 
lead, and as such would only be sul t to duty on the actual lead 
contents. Thus where we formerly insisted that these Mexican ores 
should pay a duty of $30 per ton, we acceded to a schedule of 14 
cents per pound on the metallic lead contents, being « y equivalent 
to about $6 per ton duty on the average, instead of $30 | n, which 
; would be collected from Mexican importers if the existing law were 
correctly enforced. Even this broad concession seems to be unsatis 


factory to the gentlemen who seek to perpetuate abnormal dividends 


he bill. The 


amendn should pr 
vail before this Republican majority if it is in harmony with th 
| principle of protection to American labor, and it should fail if it is 
| in direct conflict with that pring iple 
[ insist that the proposal to strike out the pro direct con- 
| flict with the principle of protection, and that s 1 would be 


an abandonment of that cardinal principle of Repul in faita at a 





vital point, and a direct violation of a clearly implied party pledg: 
Will you bear with me while I undertake to demonstrate this, a 
vote with me, if I succeed? I ask no more. I hope there is | 
reason to expect less. Then tet us briefly to the s. From tl 
earliest days of the Republic we have had a tarifi pig-lead. | 
128 Varied with the ebb and flow of prot tion sentin bin nator 
I l witht bl f | nat 
councils, but no party has ever been so unmindful of home interes 
as to place our Jead miners in open competition with the Spaniards. 
From the 10th day of August, 1790, down to the present hour, pig- 
lead and lead in bars has been on the protection dule, Rates 
of duty have varied, and in such variation and t] neces may 
be found the most powerful argument in favol rotection to 
| American labor furnished by any protected product. In 1825 the first 
lefinite data was collected showing our home } iction. In that 
yeal we produced « nly 15 t SO1 lead put 1 rease from 
year to year dow! to the } sent date 
Year tons Ye ‘ i : Net ton 
R95 50 1850 ( x 17, 280 
BER ccc ccccoces 8, OVO eae § é 20, 000 
Sb cows oe 7, 500 1852 i872 25, 880 
18 10, 0u0 Fes cccccves 6 18 42, 540 
1s 11, 000 ( 1874 2, 080 
1834 12, 000 |i 1856.....ccce l 1875 9, 640 
1835 13,000 |} 1856........ I 1876 64, 070 
1836 15, 000 1857 15, 8 877 51, 900 
DGS: <donenees 13,500 || 1858 91, 060 
3988... ccccccece 15, 000 1859 }, 404 1879 —_— 92, 780 
in psieeehes 17, 500 1860 600 188 sccunecs 97, 825 
BOBO. .cccccccces 17,000 || 1861......... 14,100 | 1881.. 117, 085 
tbhiedestsous 20, 500 1862 oe 14, 200 1882 132, 890 
bn atiernwned 24,000 || 186 14, 800 8&3 143, 957 
ate 25,000 || 1864.. 15, 300 || 1884 139, 897 
Piinasac+enaese 26, 000 1865 14, 700 185 129, 412 
MS sce oawe 30, 000 || 1866 16,100 | 1886 135, 629 
ee 28,000 || 1867...... 15, 200 || 1887 145, 700 
BOF ccccce ceoces 28, 000 1868 16, 400 1288 151, 919 
1848..... —s 26,000 || 1869......... 17, 500 1889 155, 000 
1849... oes 23, 500 


It will be observed that during the revenne tariff years from 1850 
to 1260, and as to lead extended to a later date, our American pro- 
duction decreased from 22,000 tons to less than 15,000 tons, and of 
course our imports increased accordingly. Before 1-69 all our lead 
was produced from the non-argentiferous ores of Missouri, Wisco: 
sin, Kansas, Virginia, and Illinois. Between 1860 and 1870 the de- 
velopment of the smelting interest in this country was so marked 


that it became evident to Congress that the tariff on pig-lead could 
be readily avoided by shipment of foreign ores to this country for 


reduction. To prevent such evasion, the existing tariff of 14 cents 
per pound on lead ore and lead dross was enacted on the 30th day 
of June, 1864. Prior to 1885 no effort was made to this duty 

This was a period of complete protection to the le 


+} 
vl 


vade 
i 


id industry 
this country and I challenge attention to the remarkable illustr 
tion of the happy effects of our protective policy as shown in t 
results obtained during that period. 

The official figures I present tell the tr ful and « 
| decrease of cost to consumer, increase of home } and 
decrease of importations of lead: 
A ates 
=e sump , 
tion 

Tone Tona Tons 
1870 $7.18 17,514 48, 50 31, 460 
1871.... — 6. 80 19, 640 51, 000 31, 400 

| 1872.. oes 7.14 25, 416 54, 000 9, 000 
DP iitbascces covecs occecesese 7. 20 41, 781 65, 000 24, 358 
Pbahedeneoces cbs coccse sacl 6. 67 51,150 69, 5% 19, 440 





















| United 


Unitea | UY 
Year ae | States | a | Imported 

| product. tion. 

Tons. | Tone. Tone 
SGD. dnntlteascccecesccs ‘ $6.72 58, 575 | 56, 610 | 8, 000 | 
1K76 6.74 62, 930 G7, O25 | 5, 153 
DED chbdedebbiseéepacescoeseseas 6.74 81, 900 | 63, 330 6, 970 
DbadsOes b oo vecquacesoedvoutbes 3. 64 91, 000 | 78, 000 319 
Si akvticeves 4.18 92, 780 | 94, 000 2, 460 
BED ceotoocese cones succes cecous | 5. 05 07, 825 04, 697 3, 228 
SWS  Snabeesh cons ve cesccce cee ves ; 4.50 117, O85 117, 345 3, 492 
RE: bidd hewene snutes ccsene seuns 4.90 135, 240 | 132, 718 2, 578 | 
IGE oc wesetbbee coccecvecess ovbe 4. 32 147, 345 140, 535 1, 085 | 


The reduction of price from $7.18 per hundred in 1870 to $4.32 per 
bundred in 1883 was simultaneous with the decrease of importa- 
tions from 31,460 tons in 1870 to 1,085 tous in 1833. Can there be 
found in the history of protected productions a more brilliant re- 
sult? Can the vague theories of free trade survive this practical 
demonstration in the face of the further fact that our lead-miners 
were during those years the best paid, the best fed, and the best 
clothed lead-miners delving in the crust of this revolving globe? 
At times the home production exceeded the home consumption. 
During such years and in consequence the price fell below the cost 
of production. The resnlt always was temporary check in the in- 
crease of supply, with only temporary inconvenience, pending the 
automatic adjustment through the law of supply and demand, oper- 
ating justly and without foreign interference. In 1883 our home 
production exceeded our home consumption of lead by 7,810 tons, 
the importations for that year being less than the exportations. 

At this point we began to experience free trade with Mexico. Un- 
der a Treasury ruling, dated March 29, 1883, 1t was held that where 
lead ore contained silver of greater market value than the lead it 
should beadmitted duty free assilverore. Recognizing the strained 
character of this construction, speculators were shy at first, but em- 
boldened by success in doctorivg the ores to bring them in free, they 
finally became defiant. They secured cre mined by Mexican laborers 
‘working at less than 50 cents per day, and entered our market with 
the lead bullion, to compete with the product of ores taken out of 
the ground on this side of the line, with miners’ wages averaging 
over $3 perday. This presented a veritable bonanza. The available 


mines along the line of the Mexican Central Railroad were leased | 


or purchased by the speculators without delay, and to-day that Mexi- 
can lead-ore supply is practically controlled by the voice of one man. 
Smelters were erected on this side of the line at El Paso, Argentine, 
and other convenient points to the number of five, aud the importa- 
tions began and have continued as follows: 


Year. Tons. Year. Tons. 
1884 ...... qoencetoncheseel  munee DT dcruininedliaians bad evedensce | 15, 000 
ED eqbondeGecnnson eeeeegret cace BR, GSB Ft Bee cacncceceniggessssctvocscssoul 28, 6.16 
ee ne eee de 12, OVO || 1880 .......... 33, 000 


are evideutly below the amounts actually imported, as the grab sam- 
ples on which they were based were always, prior to November, 1889, 
doctored to show greater silver than lead value in the ore, and 
where ore was classified as silver ore no account was taken of its 
lead contents by the bureau. This circumstance is important in 
view of the claim that all the ore was used for smelting purposes be- 
cause of the lead it contained, and still nearly 90 per cent. of the 
importations have been made free of duty as silver ore. It is not 
uuressonable to assume that in the five years between and including 
1884 and 1889 200,000 tons of metallic lead were imported in Mexican 
ores and thrown on the American market in free competition with 
the product of our own mines. *It will be remembered that in 1882 
we produced in this country 132,240 tons of metallic lead to meet the 
total home consumption of 132,718 tons, the production being only 
278 tons below the total home consumption, while in 1883 we actu- 
ally produced a surplus. Consider the results since then. What 
are they? Home consumption has steadily increased over produc- 
tion. Ponder over the bumuliating figures which result from the 
closing down of the American lead-producing mines and the open- 
ing up of the Mexican country. 

The following table shows the production and consumption of lead 
in the United States from 1083 to and including 1829: 








lee . 
Year United States) United States wae ~ 
product. poeeeaay een production. 
Tone. Tons. Tons. 
Diise és cheucs in epeans nana 143, 360 | 148, 760 | 5, 400 
imbibe sin@heme ees bead esensesess eineee 135, 518 145, 900 10, 382 
Gh divkisines ver ore-oousqunenedesesenes 127, 404 141, 878 14, 474 | 
AY Es uuness'soet 144, 980 164, 416 19. 436 
PL bamenshSenwic cs cenededbeococede 151, 919 | 180, 505 28, 636 
IEE Cold J penns.cchamiditaamentn 155, 000 108, 000 | 33, 009 
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During these years of decline in the home production, the Mexica, 
importations increased from less than 2,000 tons metallic lead pro. 
uct in 18¢4 to over 33,000 net tons in 1589. During these years ¢| 
Mexican miner was made happy by the steady receipt of an avera, 
of about 45 cents per day, while American miners were driven q,, i 
are to-day being driven into other occupations to compete with and 
lower some other toilers’ daily reward. American mines have been 
closing down since 1884 until to-day the idle silver-lead mines jn th, 
Rocky Mountains can be counted by dozens. In the mean tiie; ¢},, 
Mexican mining districts have been and are being opened up by cheap 
labor, and a gang of audacious speculators ask this House to enact ; 
law calculated to insure the continuance of this suicidal policy. 
demand is made not on the basis of fact, but upon dogmatic a 
tion of falsehoods, which investigation to the most meager extent 
explode. It is claimed— 

First. That lead ore can not be produced in sufficient quantit i: 
this country to smelt the dry silver ores. ; 

As this is the real foundation of the claim for the free importation 
of Mexican lead ore, it is important that we understand the exact 
meaning of thetermsused. Let me therefore say thatsmelting is but 
one of the means by which silver is extracted from ore. Where si). 
ver in ore is found entirely free from lead and other base metals, jt 
is extracted by a cheap method, known as the “ Free milling pro 
ess.”’ The ore is aban into powder by heavy stamps raised by 
steam power and allowed to drop constantly on the ore in a batter: 
below, until it floats away in a ceaseless passing current of wate: 
running over plates charged with chemicals which attract and hold 
the silver, while the water and waste pass on to increase the dump 
and the stream beyond. ; 

Various auxiliary methods are employed to facilitate the free 
milling process, but the general principle is outlined by the state- 
ment made. 

Where silver or2s are too heavy in lead and other base metals to 
yield their precious contents through the process described, they are 
smelted, either in a lead smelter or with copper ore, in a copper 
smelter. Dry refractory ores, that is, refractory ore which does not 
contain sufficient ‘ead to form a liquid slag in the smelter, may be 
reduced either in a copper or lead smelter. Copper smelters seek 
these dry silver ores to run in with their copper ores so as to raise the 
silver contents of the copper matte. All copper ore smelted in t 
Rocky Mountains bears silver, but no allowance is made by re- 
fineries for the silver, unless the copper matte contains over 30 
ounces of silver to the ton of matte. This fact causes the cop)er 
smelters to enter into competition with the lead smelters in many in- 
stances for the dry silver ore. I think it can be safely asserted that 
all the dry silver ores on the continent could be smelted in the cop- 
per smelters if there was not a pound of lead ore in existence. But 
the lead smelting industry has developed in this county for the ex- 
press purpose of utilizing the lead ores, which exist in abundance, as 
a flux to run through the dry ores, and thus make a profit on tle lead 
and silver combined. The fact that dry silver ores are being, and 
can be, successfully reduced in copper smelters, without the use of 
lead, effectually disposes of the assertion that these Mexican |cad- 
silver ores are absolutely necessary to enable us to treat our dry sil 
ver ores, 

But, sir, we are not compelled to rest on this conclusive fact alone. 
The whole Rocky Mountain chain, crossing the territory of the 
United States from north to south, is one endless network of gold, 
silver, copper, and lead bearing veins of ore. These veins have been 
barely prospected on the surface. When all the centuries shal! have 
run their course or this race of ours becomes enveloped in the gloom of 
antiquity, rich lead-bearing veins of ore will still remain undevel- 
oped in those mountains within the limits now under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States. 

But to reduce the assertion to its absurd foundation you need 
only reflect that the claim made requires us to believe that nature 
was careful to locate all the dry ores within. the territorial limits 
of the United States and all the wet or lead-silver ores were 
dropped into the same long mountain chain at a point just south 
of the north boundary line of Mexico, as defined by the treaty ol 
peace. Do you believe that nature performed this freak or do you 
believe that the statement is a mere makeshift used to mislead 
and deceive? Ifthereisany doubt as to the deceitful intention 
of the parties respousible for the statement that this conntry cat 
not produce sufficient fluxing ores to smelt the dry silver orcs, 
consider the testimony of the following affidavits, which indicates 
what quantities of such ores can be produced in our intermountait 
region. 


a 


TERRITORY OF UTAH, County of Salt Lake, as: 


James F. Woodman, of Jawfal age, being first duly sworn, deposes and 5)5 
I have been engaged in mining in California, Nevada, and Utah since the y's" 
1858; I am familiar with a majority of the mining districts in Utah and Nevis 
aud know in a general way the amounts of ead ore which such districts could 
prodace with a fair p ice on lead and good access to market. I am espera!’ 
familiar with the districts on the western edge of Utah and the eastern pal! 
Nevada. These districts contain large deposits or veins of carbonate lead ores, ° 
rying a large per cent. of oxidized iron, making the best poxsible ore for flu ing 
dry silver ores. I make the following estimates of the ore that could be produce 
in the various districts named, from my acquaintance with them, and I am «0% 
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gdent my estimate of their possible production is far below the amount that 
might be produced : 





Tona. 

Dugway district can produce annually eanecs Seccececcceccceserccccscesess 30, 000 
Columbia district can produce anpually...... esses @cccece coccees exccceses 15,000 
Lakeside district can PUOGEES BERGRRY .. --cccocccccsccccscsccccccces cee. 30, 000 
South Willow district can produce annuaally..............---+---+-++00-- - 15,000 
Stockton district can produce annually -............. ssjadlasbeuedcansce 30, 000 
Dry Cafion district can produce annually ................- geutesuec sesce - 15,000 
Ophir district can produce i ctetalnlbstesres?sancsun dnsacadaeor - 16,000 
Cliften district can i < Jivusishanedsessqckouse babepebeunte 22, 500 
Forber district can th. oi. ie Dis peaen smadbanten ie coset . 45,000 
One mine, Silver Cafion district, can produce annually................--. 12, «00 
Muncie district can produce an EE ica sid cbeseuce seaiubencdeednwsahn moae: < - eee 
Weat Tintic district can produce anuually ............ nbinaakindainauiraihie 7, 500 
Del Monte and Iron Mountain mines, annually ..............-..+---+--+- 15, 000 
Bingham (West Mountain mining district), annually ..... ieaaipiae inated 10v, 000 
spruce Mountain cau tt i tires edb ieectecsneehenestheees 30, 000 
Kinsley distriet can produce annually..... feelin sete inesinty debian eee eames 15, 0u0 
Delano district cam produce annually ...........--....22--seeeseeee sees - 15,000 
Boel district can produce annually................--...-. oe Spkees Seteeses 12, 000 

Total. . .cassceese Sessecccne BOC SSOESO CoSecccocedeccecooesotececcesces S51, O88 


These ores thus producible will average at least 25 per cent. lead and are fine 
fusing ores, containing generally, in addition to the lead, a large percentage of 
oxidized iron. Many of these districts are not now producing, on account of the 
low price of lead, and some of them, which were producing largely before Mexi- 
can importations of lead ore became large enough to be of importance, have either 
creatly lessened their yield or closed down entirely. 

*Lhave heard of a statement, alleged to have been made by Mr. August Meyer, 
that the United States can not produce enough lead ore to flux the dry silver ores 
produced within its borders. I know that the State of N. vada and the Territories 
of Utahand Idaho can prodace enough fluxing lead ore to reduce not only the 
silver ores mined in this country, but such silver ores as may be imported from 


Mexico and British America. 
JAS, F. WOODMAN. 
Snbscribed and sworn to before me, April 24, 1890, 


SEAL.} W. M. BRADLEY, 
Notary Public, Salt Lake County, Utah. 


Uran Territory, Salt Lake County, ss: 


W. G. Galigher, of lawful age, being first duly sworn, deposes and says that 
be bas beex engaged in the mining of silver-lead ores in the mining States and 
Territories for eighteen years; that he is now operating silverfead mines in the 
State of Montana, and is part owner of the Spanish Hill mine of Bingbam Cafion 
Utah. That the said Spanish Hill mime has in the past been one of the laryest 
producers of low-grade silver-lead ores in said Territory, and could continue to 
produce at the rate of at least 100 tons per day of ore, assaying avout 20 per cent. 
in lead and 10 ounces in silver per ton. That the continued low price of lead has 
continued and will continue to operate as a bar to the pone working of the 
mine on an extensive scale. That he has been obliged by reason of low prices to 
jeave standing the low-grade ore-bodies and confine operations to those paris of 
the mine which produce the higher grade ores, and that in consequeuce the mine 
only yielded for the year 1889 about 2,000 tons of concentrate product and fur- 
nished employment for only about twenty men; whereas under favorable condi- 
tions it could farnish employment to from seventy-five to one hundred men. 

That he is intimately acquainted with the larger part of the mining districts of 
Montana, Idaho, Utah, and Nevada, baving aweked extensively among them; 
that he knows their resources and their capacity to produce fluxing ores, and he 
asserts: f hia own knowledgethbat the said intermountain mining region is aban 
dantly able to produce enough fluxing lead ores to reduce by smelting process al! 
the dry ores produced in the United States as well as gold and silver ores which 
can be shipped in f:om Mexico and British Columbia. 

That the question ander consideration is, in his judgment, a question of ‘‘ wages 
only ;” that it is impossible for the owners of the averagesilver-lead mines located 
in this region to pay $3 and $3.50 per day, the present rate of wages, and compete 
with the silver-lead mines in the northern parts of Mexico, with their system of 


cheap labor. 
W. G. GALIGHER. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, April 29, 1890. 
SEAL] W. M. BRADLEY, 
Notary Public, Salt Lake County, Utah. 


TeRRITORY OF Utan, County of Salt Lake, se: 


William F. James, of lawful age, being first duly sworn, deposes and says: I 
have been engaged in mining and selling mineral ores for twenty-four years last 
past, and am familiar with the designation and character of such ores. Carbon- 
ate lead ores are usualiy found at or near the surface of the ground, and are the 
result of the combined action of air and water on sulphide oresoflead As depth 
is attained the original sulphide ores. being less exposed to such action of air aud 
water combined, are less and less changed, until at considerable depth they are 
found wholly nnchanged. Whether in the fourm of carbonates or sulphide ores 
(galena), itis the lead which is of value in reducing so-calied dry ores, or ores 
containing little or no lead. 

The only difference in the treatment of the two classes of lead : res is that the 
sulphide, or galena, ores are often roasted to drive off the sulphur before they are 
put into the smelting furnace, while the carbonate ores go into the furnace with- 
out the preliminary roasting. 

As & matter of fact most sulphide ores in the intermountain region, unless very 
ch grade in lead, contain a considerable percentage of iron, also generally in the 
form of sulphide of iron, known as iron-pyrites. This ore being roasted, the iron 
is changed by the heat from a sulphide of i on to an oxide of iron, and the roasted 
ore becomes the most favorable and favored agent for reducing dry silver ores. 

The lead ores, or argentiferous lead ores, of the intermouutain rezion are com- 
posed almost entirely of these two classes, namely, carbonates, sulphides, and 
nearly all lead or argentiferous lead ores of that region are goud fluxing ores. 

The statement that nothing but carbonate lead ores can be used for reducing 
ary silver ores is fully met and refuted by the fact that Europe has no carbonate 
ead ores at all, and uses in smelting furnaces only the salphide or galena ores, 
and with these ores reduces all the silver which is reduced in her lead furnaces. 

Tam familiar with the mines and mining districts of Utah, Idaho, Nevada, and 
: outana, and I_ know of my own knowledge that large quantities of carbonate 
ead ores are ee poctnpet here; that by reason of the open and broken cha acter 
of the mountains the oxidization has extended to a great depth, and even our 

eepest mines are still srotocing carbonate ores. 

is addition, a fair or our lead ores would stimulate the development 
f hew surface of carbonate ores, and I know of my own knowledge the 
hoe that there are large districts containing immense its of carbonate ores, 

igh in lead and low in silver, which, with a fair price for leadjand good access to 


hi 
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we 
markets through already projected lines of communication, can produce annually 
hundreds of thousands of tons of the very best fluxing carbonate lead ores. 

Wa. F. JAMES. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me April 25, 1890. 
[SEAL. } W. M. BRADLEY, 
Notary Public, Salt Lake County, Utah. 


TERRITORY OF UTAH, County of Salt Lake, s 





Richard Mackintosh, of lawful age, g first duly sworn, deposes and says, 
for many years | have been engaged in mining mineral-ires, and running samp 
ling mills for sampling the same. I am familiar with the ores of Utah, Nevada, 
Idaho, and Montana, and know their chwracter and their desirability for use in 
swelting furnaces, toaid inreducing so-called dry ores, by w] stmeant ores con- 
taining silver and not enough lead to reduce the silver I leat ores of the States 
and Territories above named, whether they are carbonate ores or sulphide (ga- 
lena) ores, are fine fluxing «res, the chief difference being that the sulphide ores 


are often roasted to drive off the sulphur before they are put in the smelting fur- 
nace, while the carbonate ores are put directly in the furnaces. Very generally 
the sulphide ores of lead contain an admixture of sulphide of iron (iron pyrites), 
and the roasting changes that sulphide of iron into oxide of iron, making a most 
desirable ore for smelting and for redacing so-called dry ores 

Chere are in the various mining districts of the States and Territories above 
named many developed and undeveloped mines containing large quantities of both 
carbonate and sulphide lead ores, high in lead, but ef low or medium grade in sil- 
ver; these ores are excellent flaxing ores for reducing dry silver ores and are as 
good as the ores imported from Mexico for that purpose. Many of these mines 
can not be profitably worked when the price of lead is low, while, with the price 
of lead assured at $4.50 per hundred-weight or over, they could prodace hundreds 
of thoneands of tons yearly of the best fluxing lead ores. The chief reason, and so 
far as I know the only reason, we can not in the intermountain region produce 
these ores as cheaply as they can be produced in Mexico i. because we pay our 
miners about six times as much wages daily as are paid to Mexican miners, Lap 
pend hereto a carefully made statement of the days of Jabor actually paid for by me 
on one mine during laat winter, the amount of lead produced from the ores mined 
and the cost of producing each ton of lead reduced theretrom at the wages actually 
pid, and an estimate of what the cost would have been if the wages had only been 
50 cents ner day to the man. 

I make that statement as a part of this affidavit and the facts therein stated are 
true of my own knowledge. The mine in question produces the best kind of car 
bonate lead ores, extremely desirable for reducing dry silverores. This mine can 
be made to produce, with lead at a fair price, eighteen to twenty thousind tons of 
such ore annually. There are many mines in the same district containing the 
same kind of ore, which are not working and cannot work at the present price of 
lead and make a profit for the owners. With a fair price for lead the district in 
which these mines are located can produce at least from forty to fifty thousand 
tons of such fine carbonate lead ores. 


DIAMOND MINE, EUREKA, NEV 


Comparative statement showing coast of extracting 180t of lead for siz monthe 


ending March 31, 1890. (Labor at $3 per day and 50 cents per day.) 
Month. Days. | late Amount.| Rate. | Amount. 
Centa 
October ....-. Sdtiuecttecneteeuceons 3664 $3. 00 |$1, 099. 50 50 $183. 25 
OOVOMREL. cess cccccccosse Scccccce 4805 3.00 | 1, 441. 50 | 50 240. 25 
DOOCOMBEP cece os -cocce scccce cess | 836 3. 00 | 1,608 00 | 50 263. 00 
SEES .ccncgsnescncsavesesncceeses 5314 3.00 | 1, 594. 60 | 50 | 265. 75 
PET Scnccnccoccecceseuvecence 4854 3.00 | 1, 456. 50 | 50 | 242.75 
i tt+ avonbedebiettntecces on 5774 3. U0 | 2, O42. 50 | 50 | 338. 75 
Te recabiedccpuatanesecccaes| & Oem ..| 9, 232. 50 : ‘ 1, 588, 75 
- 





180 tons cost to extract at $3 per day, $9,232.50; $51.29 per ton lead. 
180 tons cost to extract at 50 cents per day, $1,538.75; $4.55 per ton lead. 

kK. MACKINTOSH. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me April 25, 1890 
[SEAL. | W. M. BRADLEY 
Notary Public, Salt Lake County, Utah 


To the President and the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States in Congress assembled 


In order to show the disadvantage American lead mines labor under whem 
brunght into competition with the Mexican mines, the example of the Lead Mines 
and ‘Brooklyn mine (adjoining properties, worked under one management) is 
brought to your notice. These properties are located in the We«t Mountain min 
ing district, Salt Lake County, Utah, and jointly produced 45,000 tons of crade 
ore during the year 1889. Three thousand tons of this ore was tirst class, leaving 
42,000 tons of very low grade ore to be ‘‘dressed,’’ or concentrated into a mer 
chantable commodity. The prodact of this ‘dressing’ or concentration was 6,140 
tons of second class, containing 3,500 tons of lead. Considering the single item 
of labor alone, 1 ton of this lead cost $11, the average cost of labor being $3 per 
day per man, - 

Contrast this with the pay received by the same claases of Mexican labor, 50 
cents per day, and the cost of a ton of lead, mined and treated under the same 
cond;tions, figures out less than $7 on the other side of the border, thus demon. 
etrating very clearly and very forcibly the urgent necessity of a protective tariff 
upon lead sought to be imported into this country. 

‘The mines, tramway (connecting mines with concentrating mill), and concen 
trating mill employ 125 men, with a monthly pay-roll of, in round figures $12,000. 

The writer of this is also engaged in the smelting business near Salt Lak« 
City, and smelted some 10.000 tons of the above output, which after being roasted 
becomes a very valuable fluxing ore in connection with the treatmrnt of dry ores 
(i. €., ores containing little or nv lead) as it contains an excess of lead. In this 
connection, I beg to state that all ores carrying an excess of lead, that is, more 
lead than is necessary for their own fluxing, are considered as fluxing ores, be 
they carbonate or galena. 

Yours respectiully, =. 
4. HANAUER 
Manager Brooklyn Lead Mine Gi pand Hanauer Smelting Works 
APRIL 18, 1890. 


Territory Or Uran, County of Salt Lake, ss 
Abraham Hananer, of lawful age, being first duly sworn, deposes and says 
all the statements made above are trae of my own knowl+dge at 
ABRAHAM HANAUER 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 18th day of April, A. D. 180. 
[SEAL.) W. M. BRADLEY 
: Notary Public, Salt Lake County, Utah 
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Thousands of sworn statements might be introduced to show that 
we have an abundance of lead ores in this country, but it seems 
nseless to read further on a point so clearly apparent to any one who 
but reflects that the Mexicans are simply mining on veins of ore 
running parallel to veins in this country in the same mountain 
chain. As Mr. Galligher well says in his affidavit, it is a question 
of wages pure and simple. 

Second. It is claimed that these Mexican ores are different from 
our ores and that we can not produce carbonate ores like those pro- 
duced in Mexico, a trifling subterfuge; but, as the statement has 
been made, | introduce a few affidavits which on their face bear the 
impress of their high authority: 

TERRITORY OF UTAn, County of Salt Lake, se: 

Jobn Tiernan, of lawful age, being first duly sworn, deposes and says, I have 
for twenty years past been engaged in wining in the Territory of Utah I know 
the character of the mineral ores produced here. Last summer I had occasion to 
examine at El Paso the character of the ores from Mexico there imported, and 
know by assay and analyses the character of the same. We can in this inter- 
mountain region prodace enongh of said ores, quite as good for —. purposes 
as they are, not only te reduce all the dry ores mined in the United Siates, but 
such dry ores as may be imported from Mexico and British Columbia. Iam my- 
self the owner of various mines containing tens of thousands of tous of such car- 
bonate of lead fluxing ores, containing also a large percentage of oxidized iron. 
These mines were formerly producing, but are now closed down on account of the 


low price of lead. 
JOHN TIERNAN. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me April 26, 1890 
[SEAL.] W. M. BRADLEY, 
Notary Public, Salt Lake County, Utah. 
TeRnirory oF UTAn, Cownty of Salt Lake, as : 


William J. B. Walker, of lawful age, being first duly sworn, deposes and says: 
I have been engaged in smelting ores six years and refining the resulting base 
bullion for three years, and am familiar with the designation and character of 
such orea. 

In my experience lead ores are entirely used as fiaxes. The carbonate lead 
ores, which occur generally near the surface, are being replaced by galena or sul- 
phide of lead ore as the mines attain greater depth. This ore is divided into two 
classes by the smelters. 

Galena assaying 40 per cent. to 50 per cent. and over in lead is smelted directly 
without preliminary roasting to drive « ~ the sulphur, as such character of ore will 
furnish enough excess of lead over tuat necessary to flux its own charge, to 
carry or flux an additional burden or weight of dry or silver ore. 

Galena ore assaying under 40 per cent. lead or second-class ore usually contains 
enough iron pyrites, which, when changed to oxide of iron by roasting, will act as 
an iron flux in the furnaces and thus become also a fluxing ore by the use of 
which additional tons of dry or silver ores may be smelted. 

From my own experience and observation I can state that, on account of the 
lead mines in Utah, Nevada, Idaho, and Montana being generally low grade in 
silver, it is necessary for the price of lead to be high enough to obtain a market 
= the second class, which is invariably mined with the first class to a greater or 

ess degree; otherwise the mines would be compelled to close down. In order to 
treat second-class galena ore smelting plants in Utah, Montana, and Colorado are 
early increasing the capacity of their roasting plant, the resulting roasted product 
ing used entirely as a flux for and the lead contained therein as a matrix for the 
silver and gold in dry or silicious ores. 

To my certain knowledge galena ores have been purchased in the Salt Lake 
market by Colorado smelters, the high prices paid for the same proving that they 
were bought to be used as fluxing ores. 

Smelters east of the Missouri River are at present buying galena ores from 
Missouri, Montana, and@faho, which they use as a fiux to smelt dry silver ores. 

W. J. B. WALKER. 


W. M. BRADLEY, 
Notary Public, Salt Lake County, Utah. 


Giovanni Lavagnino, of lawfal age, being first duly sworn, @ and says: 
I have stadied civil engineering in Italy, mining eng’ ae and metallurgy in 
Germany, and 1 bave been en in mining during the last fifteen years, both in 
Europe and in this country. am acquainted with the princi mining and 
smelting districts of Germany, England, and Italy, Colorado, Montana, and Utah. 

Galena, or sulphide of lead, is by far the most important lead mineral ; cerusite, 
or carbonate of lead, occurs in the or parts of lead-ore deposits as an altera- 
ne - galena. Both galena ores and fead carbonate ores generally carry more or 

oss silver. 

In Europe lead smelting is practically independent of the lead carbonate ores, 
and silver ores are generally reduced by lead smelting. In the common practice 
the lead ores are roasted before smelting. 
smelted on a large scale in Leadville in 

1880 for the first time, and in Utah afterward. I found that ame aes lena 

ores would be charged raw in the smelting furnaces, but low- © sulphide ores 

Were neglected, there being a deficiency of roasting plants at smelters and of 

concentrating plants at the mines. I have observed in these ten years a marked 

tendency to extend the smelting process for the treatment of silver and gold ores, 

to reduce the proportion of lead in the smelting charge to a minimum, to —S 

the sulphide ores to a preliminary roasting, and to use these roasted ores in lieu 

of the Nead carbonate ores, All smelters now have large roasting plants, and 
most of the sulphide ores are mechanically prepared, as in Europe, to suit thecon- 
venience of the amelters. 

Inasmuch as most lead ores are not rich enough in silver and gold to be profit- 
ably smelted on their own account and are only sparingly used for reduction of 
silver and gold ores, therefore these lead ores should be considered only as fluxing 
ores. There can te no essential distinction made between galena and lead car- 
bonate ores, save that the latter do not need the prelimimary ane. a 
to this advantage of the lead carbonate ores I would place the fact that the sul- 
phide lead ores are more easily prepared mechanically so as to contain more lead 
more iron, and much less silica than the carbonate ores. I should say, by way o 
explanation, that iron pyrites occur very often with the galena ores, that while 
the oxide of ironin the roasted ores used for flaxing is favorable, silica is objection- 
able, because the silver and gold ores carry it, as a rule, in a large excess. 

I have been selling low-grade lead ores for the last six years, and my experi- 
ence is that while the carbonate lead ores have been growing scarcer in this mar- 

, ket the price, independent of the lead quotations, has been at the same time fall- 
ing since 1886, and sulphide ores have been gradually selling better. 
G. LAVAGNINO. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2ist day of April, A. D. 1890. 

WwW. G. VAN HORNE, 
Notary Public. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me April 25, 1890. 
[SEAL.] 


I saw lead carbonate ores mined an 


I, W. G. Van Horne, a notary public in and for Salt Lake County, U: 


tory, and the same person before whom the above affidavit was origi: 


scribed and sworn to by said G. Lavagnino, hereby certify that the ab. 
and correct copy of the affidavit sworn to by said G. Lavagnino, and the ; 


is not subscri 
[SEAL] 


Correct. 
Witness: 

J, R. NIcnors, 
APRIL 30, 1890. 


by him is that he has le 


town temporarily. 
V.G. VAN HOR 
Note 


G. LAVAGNIN 


TreRnRITORY OF Uran, County of Salt Lake, 8: : 


John McVicker, of lawful 


po have been carrying nthe 


Ttah. 
Utah. 


being sworn, says: I am and for + 
business of a public assayer at Salt | 
I am accustomed to make assays on ores mined in Idaho, >) 
During the past year over 65 per cent. of the lead ores assayed 


been carbonates; the rest sulphide of lead. 
The latter ores when carrying a high percentage of lead, and th: 
do, are as valuable as the carbonate for use in reducing dry silver or 


JOHN Mc‘ 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, April 25, 1890. 


(SEAL. ] 


W.M. BRAD! 


Notary Public, Salt Lake 0: 


To the President and the Senate and Houseof Representatives in Congress 
I have been engaged in lead smeltin 
for the last ten years have been superintendent of the Hanauer Sine! 
In that time I have seen one large works—-the Horn Silver —ran for ). 
containing little or no carbonate of lead. The mine of this compa: 
markable deposit of sulphate of lead. Their smelting operation was 


cial and a metallurgical success. 


in Utah during the last thirte: 


The lead ores of Montana and Idalx 


exclusively galena, yet both have sustained large smelting industries 


very heavily to the 
The lead ores of Cornwall, 


cent. more lead than 1 


ississippi Valley galena ores for fluxing purpos 


ngland, the Hartz Mountains, German) 
of Spain as well, are all galenas. One pound of galena contains : 


und of carbonate of lead. 


Since lead is the 


collects silver (as quicksilver does in the milling operation) it is eas, 


value of galena as a flux for silver ores. 


Respectfully submitted. 


and Utah 
cation of such min 

edge desirable for the -” 
ark, N. J., Chicago, IIL, 


RICHARD H. TERH 


Superintendent Hanauer Smelt 


Tennrirory or Uran, County of Salt Lake, es: 


J.C. Conklin, of lawfal age, being first duly sworn, deposes and sa 
been engaged in mining, sampling, and buying and selling mineral! wo: 


rpose of smeltin 
Oakland, Cal., 


D 


Whenevy 


‘or sixteen years past, and am familiar with the character a: 
ores. The ores of Idaho and Utah are to my perso: 
dry silver ores, and are shippe 
enver, Colo., and St. Louis a: 
City, Mo., to the amount of many thousand tons each year. 
contained in the ors is in excess of the quantity needed for a flux, that is, 
er cent., the ore, whether a carbonate or sulphide of lead, is sought for a 


ng ore. Thelow price of lead and the present difficulty of getting to ma 
many entire districts in Idaho and Uta 


kept almost wholly underel 
could, if developed, 


nually. 


produce hundreds of thousunds of tons of fine fluxi 


J.C. CON 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, April 26, 1890. 


[SEAL.] 


W.M. BRADL!I 


Notary Public, Salt Lake Coun 


TERRITORY OF UTAH, County of Salt Lake, ss: 


Francis M. Raho, 
have been engaged in assa 
and have been accastom 


g ores in 


of lawful age, bein 


first duly sworn, deposes and s 


t Lake City, Utah, for eleven ye 


to make assays on lead ores mined in Idaho, \ 
and Utah. Of such lead ores 70 per cent. at the present time are carbona 


The sulphide of lead ores (galena), when they carry a large percentag: 
and the natural or concentrated ores of this class generally do, are no |: 
ble as a fiux for dry silver ores than the carbonate ores of lead. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me April 25, 1890. 


(SEAL. } 


From this testimony, which could be multiplied indefinite), 


F. M. BISHOP 


W. M. BRADLEY’ 


Notary Public, Salt Lake Count 


manifest that we can and do produce ores identical with th: 
being imported from Mexico, and that we can produce them 


essary quantity. It is further apparent that the statement t)::! 
bonate ores alone are useful for fluxin 
man familiar with smelting ores could have the audacity to 1m. 
that galena, high in lead, was not good smeltin 
being well known both in this country and the 
Third. It is maintained that the introduction into this count: 


ore, the 


ld World. 


r 


those Mexican ores has tended rather to enhance the price 
than to decrease it, and a com 


doxical 


paring the average price of 


years 1886, 1887, and 1888. 


Examination of the 


figures which I have heretofore gi: 


show that prior to the introduction of any Mexican lead i: 
country we had produced a surplus of lead in 1883,amounting | 


7,000tons. Toadd tothis accumulated surplus,in 1844 more thi: 
tons of lead were shipped in from Mexico. 


tons and in the 
importations of 


The next year ov: 
— about 12,000 tons were imported 
can lead, added to the surplus of the « 


for 1883, effectually broke down the market and, holding « 
market, drove the American production of lead entirely ov 


portion to consam 
tion exceeded our 


production by over 10,000 tons. 
ures show that American lead- 


ion, 80 that in the year 1°85 our home - 
ucing mines had been di iv 

idleness by the low prices resulting from the burden of Mexi« 
portations into our market, The result, the closing dow! 


purposes is erroneois 


( 


ison is made to sustain this 0 
roposition by ane ne years 1883, 1884, and 1865 a: 
ose years with the average pric 


. 
No 
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_ 
pines, Was followed by an increase in the market price of lead, the 
truth being that control of the market has been in the hands of the 
Mexican free ore importerssince1885. ==. - 

The market was stimulated by a combination in 1888. In 1889 the 
artificial support was removed, and from the effects of the heavy 
jmportations the price was driven down below the cost of produc- 
tion in this country, and is now hovering close by the edge of the 
janger line. Remove the tariff, give to the mines of Mexico, Brit- 
ish Columbia, Germany, and Spain the rivilege of free entry of 
their ores to the United States and within. thirty days after the 
passage of such a law every silver-lead-producing-mine on this con- 
tinent will be compelled to close down and the vast army of miners 
will be compelled to drift into other avocations. 

It is important to consider how cheap lead can be produced. As 
casting some light upon that question I present a tabulated state- 
ment showing te yearly average price of pig-lead at London for 
the past century, submitting as a logical deduction that the lowest 
rice reached during the century in London is the minimum at which 
lead can be produced by the labor of Spain, Germany, and Mexico. 


Yearly average price of pig-lead at London for the past century. 


Year Price. |} Year. | Price. |} Year. | Price. Year. Price 

| | | | 

| }£ 2. | |2 «#. fe 
| 1813 ...... }25 14 || 1639...... 19 .5 || 1865...... 20 15 
SD oeuiems } 26 11 || 1840...... 119 10 |) 1866...... 20 15 
) Se 120 16 || 1841...... | 20 10 || 1867...... 20 5 
| 1816 ...... | 16 5 || 1842...... | 18 10 || 1868 ...... 19 15 
| 1817 ...... 118 5 }] 1843...... 117 0} 1869...... 19 12 
BOBS ncnnns [27 5 || 1844...... 117 10 || 1870...... 19 7 
ip }22 11 || 1845... 18 10 |} 1871...... 19 10 
1820 ...... m2 67 2s...... 19 ©} 1872...... 20 10 
ES oni }19 5 || 1847...... 18 15 || 1873...... 23 «+5 
1822 ...... } 18 10 |) 1848...... 17 10 || 1874...... 22 15 
S623 .ce0c-| 1% 5 [] 1808...... 116 10 || 1875......| 22 10 
cece 116 0 }] 1850.:.... 117 15 || 1876...... | 22 0 
1826 .......] 15 5 |} 1861...... 17 10 || 1877...... } 20 10 
1626 ......| 16 10 || 1852 ...... 18 10 || 1878...... | 18 0 
eo oe SS ee | 23 10 |] 1879...... 15 7 
1828 ......| 14 1854 ...... 23 15 || 1880...... | 16 5 
1829 ...... 13 10 || 1855...... 23 15 |} 1881...... | 15 5 
1830 ......| 12 10 |] 1856...... 24 65 |] 1882...... | 14 15 
Pn acs 12 10] 1857...... 23 10 || 1883 ...... | 13 12 
TD Louuses 12 6 || 1858...... 2 OF 200h......- 11 10 
1833 ..... -| 15 © |} 1850...... 3 10 || 1885...... ll 0 
1834 ...... 17 5 || 1860...... |} 22 15 || 1886...... 12 19 
oe 22 10 || 1861...... 122 © || 1887...... 14 0 
ee % 5 || 1862...... | 21 10 || 1888...... 13 12 
aT eS se ee 2 BOD scccnn ee =. 
1638 ......| 20 10 || 1864...... 21 15 
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Its testimony is very clear. Only twice during that time has lead 


gone to or below 121., namely, 1830 to 1832 and 1884 to 1886. Bar- 
ring those depressions, the market has not gone below about 15/., 
which equals $3.25 in bond in New York. Thus it is palpable that 
at 11!. none of the mines in Europe can live. Freights from the 
coast of Spain and from the north of Germany to England, the great 
consuming market, are only about $2 per ton, and thousands of tons 
can be brought from Spain to New York by sail at the same cost; 
bat at the present time, with the price at New York aa it has been 
for a year past very close to $3.75, and with a freight rate from 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Utah, Nevada, and all the Western 
States on an average of 1 to 1} cents per pound, the Western miner 
is receiving 24 to 23 cents per pound for his lead. Therefore the 
deduction follows, and is clear and incontrovertible, that owing to 
the heavy importations from Mexico the American miner is getting 
only the equivalent of 111. 15s. at London, which is very close to the 
price which has invariably shut up Spanish mines, and is only three- 
quarters of a cent less than the average in Europe for the past cent- 
ury, and nearly 13 cents lower than the price at London for a very 
large portion of that period. 

_ We must not lose sight of the fact that wages in Germany and 
Spain are less than one half what are paid to the American miner. 
tT © average at the great Mechemich mine, employing 3,000 hands, is 
30 cents per diem, Spain and Germany, together with England, 
have thus far farnished more than three-fourths of the lead con- 
sumed outside of the United States, and outside of them the only 
large producer has been Australia, where supplies are almost with- 
out limit. The Broken Hills district, in that country, can now pro- 
duce, according to representations of experts, almost half as much 
as Spain, They have already chartered a steamer to take 3,000 tons 
of the base bullion per month from Sydney to London. Enormous 
quantities of this ore could find its way as free silver ore to this 
country. British Columbia is also prepared to furnish its very lib- 
eral quota. It will be an absolute impossibility for this country to 
prevent some doctoring of ores at foreign points and to prevent an 
portation of lead as silver ore which shall be equivalent to one- 
alf of the entire production of this country if the proviso is stricken 
out. It must also be remembered that even 15 or 20 per cent. of sur- 
plus will drag down the price of the entire product of the country 
and so make it un table to the point that the industry will of 
necessity be beginning with the more unfavorable local- 
ities spreading more and more all around as the price declines. 
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Even allowing that no doctoring is to be done, it is well known 
to every miner that the sorting of ores isan easy matter, so that the 
entire portion of the world’s product, which fulfills the eonditions 
to make it a so-called silver ore, will be carefully selected every- 
where and sent to this country. If the proviso assailed is stricken 
out of the bill, the aggregate of these various importations, added 
to the Australian and Mexican products would be more than double 
enough to carry our price below the average at London for the last 
century, and, of course, far below the producing point in this coun- 
try. 

It will be observed by consult 


i 





ng production in this country, and 
prices prior to the importation of Mexican lead free of duty, that 
whenever the price has slow 4 cents the supply has been 
checked ; whenever it has gone above 4} cents the supply has in- 
creased so as to equal consumptive demand. It is automatic, and 
the plea that we can not produce h lead ore is refuted by this 
experience. 

sut $3.60 to $4 per hundred, with the heavy costs of freight, now 
brings down the price to the American miner lower than the aver- 
age of a century in Europe, as shown by the table. It is true that 
the processes of mining and smelting are growing cheaper, but we 
can not escape from the fact that on the average American lead must 
be transported nearly 2,000 miles overland to market, while all for- 
eign lead reaches market by the ocean highway, and this difference 
must inevitably and always remain at from one-half to three-quar- 
ters of a cent per pound against the American miner and stand as a 
factor and fixed charge to be added to his cost or taken from his re- 
turns. 

To the end that the yearly average prices may 
derstood, in view of fluctuating exchange, I add the parity table on 
pig-lead, London and New York prices, prepared by Mr. E. A. Cas- 
well, the lead broker, of New York: 
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Parity table on pig-lead—London and Ne 


Exchange | Exchange | Exchange | Exchange 
g - 





at $4. 84. at $4. 86. at $4. 90. 
£& 8. 
BE: Qidcdcsccccccccsscénonadsouns 2.38 $2. 39 $2, 40 
Ee . Giesnceceocowsmecscseseoequue 5. 44 45 2. 46 
BD Binvicecccesete avuccscusepeoscs 2.49 2. Sl 
BE Bic ccapccesanesectéusecsccesce 2. 54 55 2. 56 
Se Ghewccescrcccoseduevessneves 2. 60 2. 61 2. 62 
TE. Bivcceedoscccwecescuntéus 2. 65 66 . 67 
Pi biigigdakseeeensens ve eee 2.71 7 
| eee 2. 76 2.77 2. 72 
i hn domipebetequecaduthacéare 2. 82 2. 83 2. &4 
ib Ubast6s -dabdeticbocseceeesees 2. 87 2. 88 2. 89 
Be itionts wend ddcwase cotmeetoend 2. 92 2.93 2. 94 
Te | 2.98 >. 99 3. ( 
i i cit cienen eastebeneoousens 3. 03 | 04 | 3. 05 
ee ae etn eiasiuns 3. 09 3.10 | 3.11 
ibe dhe 6550s enaweses coceceee 3 | 3.14 3.15 | 3.16 
RN iviiticinns apdeubasrenevensswd 3. 194 3.20 | 3. 21 
St) Un tb ind ieatinaebeeencete-an 3. 25 . 26 3.2 


' 

Calculating the London discounts, average freights, insurance, duty, etc., about 
2.10 must be added to the London price to obtain the figure at which lead could be 
laid down at New York—duty paid. 

E. A. CASWELL 

It will be urged that freight rates from Mexico to the market by 
way of the American smelter do not place the American miners at 
any disadvantage in that particular when competing with Mexico. 
This suggestion drives us back to the labor question again, and I re- 
peat that the whole gist of this question is wrapped up in the labor 
question. We are endeavoring to maintain the dignity and wages of 
American workmen by asking that this Government interpose its 
protective policy between the intelligent, progressive American citi 
zen engaged in lead mining, and the Mexican peon, whose wants are 
supplied and whose ambitions are satisfied by the meager sum of from 
25 to 45 cents. 

Those whe have not analyzed or observed the workings of the eco- 
nomic conditions controlling the production of the precious and base 
metals found in combination in ore, are liable to underestimate the 
disastrous effects of a policy destined to reduce the price 
ponent below the cost of production. 

Sach policy would not only result in decreasing the production of 
the component thus reduced in price, but i 


would likewise diminish 


of one cou 


the output of all metals found in combination with i More than 
one-half of our silver and much of our gold product taken from 


mines containing ore which can only be extracted and treated 
when the lead can be sold at a profit. It follows that decrease of 
our lead product through ruinous competition with unequal labor 


conditions, must diminish our production of gold and silver, This 
means closing down all our low-grade mines, and that in tur 


means the destruction of labor and commerce in eyery mining Stat 
and Territory in this Union. 

But it isinsisted, Mr. Chairman, that there must be a sacrifi 
made of the American miner in order to open the markets of Mex- 
ico to the farmers of Kansas. If you will indulge me a few minutes 
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upon that proposition I will endeavor to satisfy you that it is fully 
as absurd as any of the theories advanced in support of this free-Jead 
and reciprocity idea. 

Since 1484 we have been admitting Mexican lead ore into this 
country free of duty, the amount of duty collected being too insig- 
nificant to bear mention. What has been the result with reference 
to our Mexican trade? In 1883 we imported from the Republic of 
Mexico a trifle over $8,000,000 in merchandise; in 1849 we imported 
over twenty-one millions. Now compare this history with our ex- 
ports of merchandise during the same period. In 1833 we exported 
to Mexico a little over fourteen millions’ worth of merchandise ; 
in 189 we exported to Mexico something over ten millions. Our 
reciprocity is exceedingly wholesome to Mexico, but costly to the 
United States. This is the class of reciprocity for which the foreign- 
ers north and south of us are pining. Can the farmers of Kansas 
afford to subscribe to a policy which will give them their one-forty- 
second part of an export trade amounting to an aggregate of only 
ten millions of dollars, when through such policy they will sacrifice 
their market in Colorado, in which market they sold during the 
year 1889 butter, eggs, chickens, flour, and, indeed, produce of every 
kind from their farms, aggregating over $3,000,000. The aggregate 
amount shipped into the State of Colorado alone from the States of 
Nebraska and Kansas in 1889 amounted to 30,465 car-loads of prod- 
nee, aggregating in value over $12,000,000, which is 40 per cent. 
of the total annual product of all the mines of the State of Colo- 
rado. Of this aggregate sum the closest estimates clearly indicate 
that eight millions of the amount was purchased from the State of 
Kansas. 

No sane man in the State of Kansas who has given careful con- 
sideration to this question from a pure, cold financial point of view, 
entirely free from all sentiment, can fail to conclude that the best 
interests of the State of Kansas will be served by preserving the 
market of Colorado and taking chances for a larger share of the 
forty-second part of ten millions exported to } »xico. 

It is insisted, however, that the citizens of Kansas are inter- 
ested in maintaining this free Mexican ore proposition because the 
levy of a tariff on these Mexican ores would be destractive of the 
smelting interests established in that State. No greater fallacy can 
possibly be conceived. The levy of duty on Mexican lead ore will 
merely reduce the large dividends of the Kansas City and Argentine 
smelters. Every man who is now employed in those works will 
continue in that employment, but the gentlemen with the bank 
accounts will be compelled to pay living American prices for lead 
ore, instead of paying peon prices for the Mexican product. The 
levy of the duty works injustice to no man. The shallow pretense 
that this interest has been built up on the faith of the Goverument 
allowing Mexican lead ores to come in free is refuted by the very 
figures which show the cautious manner in which the daring specu- 
laters approached this palpable violation of law. Let them buy 
lead ore for flax from the languishing lead mines of Kansas and 
Missouri. 

As to the smelter at Newark, N. J., whose owners undertake to 
impose upon this House by saying that they established their works 
on the faith that the Government would continue to admit Mexican 
lead ore free, I will merely say that they undertake to perpetrate a 
frand on the House and the country. The Newark smelter was in 
operation for many long years before a pound of Mexican ore was 
imported into this country. The vast fortunes of its owners were 
built > in smelting the ores mined from the earth in various por- 
tions of this country by the identical miners against whose interests 
they are now wielding the influence of their mighty fortanes thus 
acquired. I say to you, Mr. Chairman, that the people of Kansas 
and New Jersey can not be fairly represented on this floor by any 
individual who will boldly insist that the honorable, honest citizens 
of Kansas and New Jersey are entirely selfish, and disregardful of 
the interests and well-being of their neighbors and patrons in adjoin- 
ing States. 

Reflection, consideration, and mature thought will lead the gentle- 
men who represent the people of Kansas, no doubt, to realize that 
the great mountain chain extending through this country from north 
to south, developed into an active, busy succession of mining camps, 
will constitate for the States on the mountain slopes west of the 
Mississippi Rivera better market than can be found in any other 
portion of the country. Let this matter be fally and fairly consid- 
ered; let not the people of Kansas take such action as will sacrifice 
the magnificent market of Colorado; let not Minnesota and Dakota 
so act as to sacrifice the magnificent market of Montana. Indeed, 
let all the States west of that river consider that every agricultural 
interest demands a continuance of the market which bas existed and 
may be continued in that Rocky Mountain country for the agricult- 
ural products of the Mississippi Valley. Representatives from Illi- 
nois and all points east of that river should realize that we pay them 
millions of dollars annuaily for machinery and protected manufact- 
ures. When this matter shall have been fully considered there will 
be no question as to the dictates of duty. 

Bat, Mr. Chairman, the audacious gentlemen who have worked up 
this free-trade sentiment in the State of Kansas no more represent 
the honest sentiment of that State than did the individual, Mr. Clover, 
whose statement the gentleman from Texas caused to be printed, rep- 


resent the sentiment of the people of Kansas with reference j, 
re-election of one of the eminent Senators from that State. | 
creditably informed that this individual, misusing the name o; 
Farmers’ Alliance, has been very actively operating through the + 
of Kansas, using the temporary authority given him by the A) 
to work ap a sentiment in favor of this Kansas City smelter co 
This chief of the Alliance is undoubtedly a thrifty man, if he 
thing. A Denver newspaper is receiving $125 for each issue ¢ 
this Kansas City smelter combine to state its case on one 5 
paper to the miners of Colorado, and this statement in the |) 
paper, paid for as advertising matter, is presented to unsuspe, 
victims as a voice from Colorado in favor of free Mexican Jes 

It is made to appear that certain smelters in the State of ( 
are in favor of striking this proviso from the bill. I have n: t 
that certain smelters in Colorado are in league wjth the Mexica, 
free-lead scheme, and the — inducement can be better ype, 
stood by studying the plan for a smelter trust with a capital 
$25,000,000, which is either complete or in process of com))|> 
between the Kansas City smelter combine and certain smelters 
now making a fight in favor of free Mexican lead, This sme!t 
bine has been prepared, or is being prepared, to absolutely eo 
trol the lead market of this country, and the requirement of the 
proposed trust is free lead ore from Mexico, which will insure th, 
advantage of the cheap labor of that country, whose lead-; 
ing mines they now control very largely. In the Denver Times of 
Saturday, March 1, 1690, will be found an explanation of the purposes 
of this trust. With twenty-five millions of capital in sight and its 
future well-being in the balance there can be little difficulty in 
procuring the services of such men as the individual who lias been 
signing statements for publication in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, 

This smelter combine, through its minions, has not hesitate! | 
boldly assert that the miners and people of the West were in favo 
of having their own throats cut by admitting free Mexican. lead, 
Lest any one present may feel that some credit is due this state. 
ment, I beg leave to present telegraph messages from the members 
of the Boards of Trade of three of the prominent cities of my Star 
Montana, showing the widespread interest manifested in that State 
with reference to this subject and in favor of the protection of the 
lead miners from peon competition : 

HELENA, Monr., April 
Hon. T. H. Carter, Washington: 

At ameeting of the Helena Board of Trade held to-day the following resolu 
were adopted : 

* Whereas tho silver and the lead of our State become sensitive in quantily and 
price in proportion to the violence of a competition of either that comes f 
abroad; and 

** Whereas a bill is now before Congress to admit lead ores duty free, thereby 
imperiling the industries of silver and lead producing in Montana, whereby many 
thousands of onr citizens would be impoverished by being thus brought into com 
petition with the cheap labor of Mexico and pauper labor of other lead-prodacing 
countries; and 

“Whereas our many millions invested in the development of Montana 4 
are threatened by the free lead bill before the Ways and Mcans Committee of the 
present Congress; and 

“Whereas the thousands of miners and many millions of money engage: in the 
production of silver, whose export laat year exceeded $22,000,000, and whose facile 
a depends largely upon the presence of lead in treating argentifervus 
quartz; an 

** Whereas the amount of lead value to the ton is a guiding figure in thie eco: 
omy of every smelter in Montana where such ore goes to make up the agyrezite 
value of our precious metal export; and 

** Whereas silver, lead, and gold are ribbed togetherin our mountains an: 
sponsors as the triumvirate giants of our mighty industries whose united product 
is $70.000.000 per year, employing many thousands: 

** Resolved by the Helena Board of Trade, representing in part the largest sining 
district in the United Statez, That we remonstrate in behalf of the many miners in 
Montana and in behalf of capitalists who have their money invested wit) us 
against the passage of any bill by Congress for the introduction into the United 
States of any free lead ores. 

** Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be wired to Hon. T. H. Canis, oat 
Representative in Gages, with a request that he will lay them before the Com 

eans.” 


mittee on Ways and 
A. M. HOLTER. President 
DONALD BRADFORD, S«: 


nA 


Burrs, Mont., April 1, 15% 

At meeting board trade to-night following resolutions adopted, which 1 am 0 
strocted telegraph you: s 

* Whereas the Ways and Means Committee of the lower House of Congress 3 
pending before it a proposition to levy a duty of 14 cents per pound on lea' co! 
tained in ores; and, : 7 

** Whereas certain persons and corporations who are concerned in and wiio “ 
rive a protit from the importation of Mexican lead ores have appeared br!ore 
said committee and are striving te make it appear that our lead and lead ok 
in lustries will be better subserved by a lowering of the proposed rate of |") ‘ 
by the free admission of lead in ores. 

** Whereas we believe that this effort to abolish or redace said duty is |) >} 
by a purely selfish motive, for the pu of enriching a comparatively \«” 
dividuals in a limited locality, and without any consideration for the righ'+:' ' 

t mass of the people directly concerned: Therefore, 

* Be it resolved by the Board of Trade of Butte City, representing the greates(\\") 
community in the American Union, T by reason of the great difference © 
ing between this country and Mexico in particular, in all the conditions suit" 
ing labor and livine and transportation, any reduction from the proposed ©‘ ° 
14 cents per pound would seriously injure and permanently cripple the lra! ™\° 
ing industry of Montana, while the abolition of the duty means ruin ap. *'"< 
spreal disaster to investments involving millions of dollars. 

“And be it further 


without any reference to political lines, we most iy ‘ eam" 
on Waysand Means to extend their range of vision and let the principle 0! PY 
tection shed its fostering rays west and north of the Rocky Mountain rang: 


resolv d, That as citizens of mining sections whose in'e™*': 
are directly concerned, and understanding the extent of the threatened «s)) °° 
call upon the Committee 
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« Pesolved, That a copy of these resolutions be telegraphed to Hon. THomas H. 
CARTER, Representative in Congress, with request that he present them to the 
Committee on Ways and Means.’ 

LEE MANTLE, 


President Board of Trade. 
fon. THOMAS CARTER, Washington, D. O. 
GRANITE, Moxr., April 15, 1890. 
sia: We, the undersigned executive committee, are directed to transmit to you 
dhe following resolutions unanimously adopted by the Granite Miners’ Union at 
deir regular meeting Tuesday, April 8, 1890: 
“Whereas there is at present a bili pending before Congress to admit foreign 
iad ores duty free, thereby threatening the destruction of one of our chief in 
jes; an 
onvh reas the certain and immediate effect of the passage of such act will be 
the closing down of many mines and the consequent throwing out of employ- 
pent a large number of miners, thus inflicting a great hardship on not only the 
pwers and een, but also on the numerous dependencies sprung up 
d them; an 
Whereas the network of railways either now projected or in course of con- 
draction through the only partially explored regions of Northern and Western 
Yontana will give an impetus to the speedy development of many silver-lead- 
hearing properties known to exist in the mineral belts traversing through the 
country adjacent and tributary to the aforesaid lines of railway, so that the 
geertion of the agents for the smelting companies to the effect that snfficient wet 
ot lead ore for fla. does not exist or is not obtainable in the United States, has no 
foundation in fact; and 

“Whereas, through the agency of cheap labor and material other countries than 
Mexico could and would enter the fie!ld of competition in the production of lead, 
among others our northern ees British Columbia, where in the delta be- 
tween and near the junction of the Frozen and Thompson Rivers there occurs a 
imestone formation of considerable extent containing large ae of lead ore 
with no appreciable quantity of silver, which if develeped indirectly by Amer- 
ican capital and Chinese cheap labor, with which British Colambia is ignomin- 
ously awarmed, would result in the suspension of every lead-producing industry, 
not of Montana alone, but with telling eff-ct throughout the United States; and 

“ Whereas it is a fandamenial principle of this Government to protect, as far 
ss possible, the free workmen of America against the odious competition with the 
pauper or slave labor of aan aeons therefore, the present duty of 14 cents 
per pound on lead ore should be maintained. whether the lead enters as ordinary 
ore or a8 2n artificial mixture compounded to cheat the customs: Therefore, 

“ Be it reaolved by the Granite Ne 
of Deer Lodge County, Montana, numbering upwards of six hundred men, em- 
ployed in the various mines, That we respectfully protest against the passage of 
‘any act that will have a tendency to reduce the present duty of 14 cents per pound 
on lead ore, by Congress. 

And be st further resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to our 
Representative in Congress, Hon. T. H. Carter, and that he be respectfully re- 
quested to submit the same to the Ways and Means Committee for their consid- 
eration.” 

Very respectfully and obediently, 
JAMES GILFILLAN. 
MARTIN MYERS. 
HUGH M. BLUET. 

Hon. Tuomas H. Carter, House of Representatives. 

[also present a petition signed by 4,922 miners and citizens of the 
intermonntain country, the body of which petition reads as follows: 
To His Excellency the President and to the Congress of the United States : 

The undersigned respectfully represent that they sre interested in lead-mining 
in the United States, as miners, smelters, refiners, transporters of ores and the 
produce from ores, as laborers in the mines, as doing business connected with 
siaieg, and in various other ways engaged in and connected with said lead-mining 

us ness, 

Most of the articles used in mining are protected by a high protective tariff, 
such a8 steel, iron, shovels, picks, machinery, powder, fuse, caps, rope, woolen 
goods, and various other things. 

In consequence of the importation of foreign lead ores many of our mines are 
abandoved and others will be abandoned; capital is seeking investment in Mex 
ico, where miners’ wages are 50 cents per day, while American miners receive $3 
per day; railroad building, so necessary to the development of our great country, 
is seriously crippled, and general stagnation pervades our mining regions. - 

Our mines are ble of furnishing sufficient lead to supply the full demand in 
the United States. Under a high protective tariff on | 
duced the price to consumers, between 1868 and 1886, from 9 cents to 44 cents per 
pound; and since free lead has been admitted from Mexico it has depreciated 
$18 per ton to the prodacer, and white lead has advanced $30 per ton to the con- 
sumer, thus inju the mining business and at the same time increasing the 
cost of products from lead to the consumer. 

In the interest, therefore, of both producer and consumer, we earnestly petition 
that such laws be enacted as will impose on imported lead ores a tariff which will 
adequately protect the lead-mining interests of this country against foreign im- 


pori ations. 

A careful consideration of all these statements, which I believe 
fully and clearly refute every claim made in favor of a departure 
from the protective policy of the Republican party, leads me to con- 
fidently expect that each and every member of the party will stand 
in this contest in favor of the large body of American miners as 
against one railroad combine and five large dividend-paying smelt- 
= and the prospective $25,000,000 smelter trust. From the Repub- 
cm party we have reason to expect a redemption of promises. In my 
State the Democratic party are in favor of protection to lead and have 
oy coclavea in their party platform, and I ask any Democrat in this 
ouse who has a disposition to aid the Democratic party of Mon- 
c ib redeeming its pledges to vote with us on this proposition. 
cntiont™ interest to hundreds of struggling communities on this 


I realize that the Democratic party on this floor has taken a more 


pronounced stand in favor of free trade during the present session of 


ongress than was ever assumed by the party in this House before. 
ing in favor of free trade pure and simple, I do not feel that any 
i? would be inconsisteut in voting to place lead upon the free- 
ner’ Ap with the Republicans here present, who stand under the ban- 
is + protection to American industries and American labor, there 


net to pursue, and that is, be true to party pledges and 
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Treasury Notes and Silver. 





SPEECH 


HON. JOHN P. JONES, 
OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
May 12 and 13, 1890, 


On the bill (S. 2350) authorizing the issue of ‘Creasury 
bullion. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada, said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: The question now about to be discussed by this 
body is in my judgment the most important that has attracted the 
attention of Congress or the country since the formation of the Con- 
stitution. It affects every interest, great and small, from the slightest 
concern of the individual to the largest and most comprehensive 
interest of the nation. 

The measure under consideration was reported by me from the 
Committee on Finance. It is hardly necessary for me to say, how- 
ever, that it does not fully reflect my individual views regarding 
the relation which silver should bear to the monetary circulation of 
the country or of the world. I am, at all times and in all places, a 
firm and unwavering advocate of the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver, not merely for the reason that silver is as ancient and honor- 
able a money metal as gold and equally well adapted for the money 
use, but for the further reason that, looking at the annual yield 


notes on deposits of silver 


| from the mines, the entire supply that can come to the mints will at 


| 
| 


| 





| 





: : u ERSIOES, | no time be more than is needed to maintain at a steady level the 
inere’ Union, representing the principal mines | oe 


prices of commodities among a constantly increasing population. 

In view, however, of the great divergency of views prevailing on 
the subject, the length of time which it was believed might be con- 
sumed in the endeavor to secure that full and rightful measure of leg- 
islation to which the people are entitled, and the possibility that 
this session of Congress might terminate without affording the coun- 
try some measure of substantial relief, I was willing, rather than 
have the country longer subjected to the baleful and bennmbing in- 
flnences set in motion by the demonetization act of 1473, to join with 
other members of the Finance Committee in reporting the bill now 
under consideration. 

Under the circumstances I wish at the outset of the discussion to 
say that I hold myself free to vote for any amendment that may be 
offered that may tend to make the bill a more perfect measure of re- 
lief and that may be more in consonance with my individual views, 
THE COUNTRY. 

The condition of this country to-day, Mr. President, is well cal- 
culated to awaken the interest and arouse the attention of thinking 
men. It can be safely asserted that no period of the world’s history 
can exhibit a people at once so numerous and homogeneous, living 
under one form of government, speaking a common language, enjoy- 
ing the same degree of personal and political liberty, and sharing, in 
so equal a degree, the same civilization as the population of the 
United States, Eminently practical and ingenious, of indomitable 


CONDITION O} 


| will, untiring energy, and unfailing hope, favored by nature witha 
and lead ores we re- | 


domain of imperial expanse, with soil and climate of unequaled vari- 
ety and beneticence, with every natural condition that can conduce 
to individual prosperity and national glory, it might well be expected 
that among such a people industry, agriculture, commerce, art, and 
science would reach au extent and perfection of development sur- 
passing anything ever known in the history of mankind. 

In some respects this expectation would appear to have been well 
founded. For several years past our farmers have produced an 
annual average of 400,000,000 bushels of wheat. Our oat crop for 
1488 was 700,000,000 bushels, our corn crop 2,000,000,000 bushels, 
our cotton erép 7,000,000 bales. In that year our coal mines yielded 
170,000,000 tons of coal, our furnaces produced 6,500,000 tons of pig 
iron and 3,000,000 tons of steel. Our gold and silver mines add more 
than $100,000,000 a year to the world’s stock of the precious metals. 
We print 16,000 newspapers and periodicals, have in operation 
154,000 miles of railroad and 250,000 miles of telegraph. The value 
of our manofactuared products at the date of the last census was 
$5,400,000,000. Our farm lands at the same time were estimated at 
$10,000,000,000, our cattle at $2,000,000,000, our railroads at $6,000,- 
000,000, our houses at $14,000,000,000. It is not too much to say that 
there has been an increase of fully 50 per cent. in those values since 
the taking of the census of 1880. Our national wealth to-day is 
reasonably estimated at over $60,000,000,000. 

Figures and facts such as these in the history of a young nation 
bespeak the presence not merely ¢ great natural opportunities, but 
of a people marvelously apt and forceful. From such results should 
be anticipated the highest attainable prosperity and happiness. 
Onr popuiation is alert, aspiring, and buoyant, not given to need- 
less repining or aimless endeavor, but, with fixity of purpose, presses 
ever eagerly on, utilizing every conception of the brain to supple- 
ment and multiply the possibilities of the hand, and at every turn 
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subordinating the subtle forces of nature to the best and wisest pur- 
poses of man. No equal number of persons on the globe better de- 
serve success or are better adapted for its enjoyment. 

But instead of finding, as we should find, happiness and content- 


ment broadcast throughout our great domain, there are heard from 
all directions, even in this Republie, resounding cries of distress and 
dissatisfaction. Every trade and occupation exhibits symptoms of 
uneasiness and distrust. The farmer, the artisan, the merchant, 
all share in the general complaint that times are hard, that busi- 
ness is ‘‘dull.” The farmer is in debt and is not realizing, on the 
products of his labor, the wherewithal to meet either his deferred 
or his current obligations; the artisan,when at work, finds himself 
compelled to share his earnings with some relative or friend who is 


out of employment; the merchant who buys his goods on time finds 
little profit in sales and difficulty in making his payments. 
WHAT IS THE DIFFICULTY f 

What can it be, Mr. President, that has thus brought to naught 
all the careful estimates and painstaking compatations, not of thou- 
sands, nor of hundreds of thousands, but of millions, of keen, shrewd, 
and far-seeing men? Our people take an intelligent interest in their 
business ; they look ahead; they endeavor, as far as possible, to es- 
timate correctly their assets and liabilities, so that on the day of reck- 
oning they may be found ready. Why this universal failure of all 
classes to compute correctly in advance their situation on the com- 
ing pay-day? What potent and sinister drug has been secretly 
introduced into the veins of commerce that has caused the blood to 
flow so sluggishly, that has narcotized the commercial and indus- 
trial world ? 

All bave been looking for the cause and many think they have 
discovered it. With some it is “ overproduction,” with others either 
a “high tariff” or a “tariff not sufliciently high.” Some thiak it 
due to trusts and combinations, others to improved methods of pro- 
duction, or because the crops are overabundant or not abundant 
enough, Some ascribe the difficulty to speculation; others, to 
strikes.’ All sorts of insufficient and contradictory causes are 
assigned for the same general and universal complaint. However 
inadequate in themselves, they serve to emphasize the universal rec- 
ognition of a difficulty whose cause without close inquiry is likely 
to elude detection. But the evil is of such magnitude, it is so wide- 
spread and pervasive, that, without a knowledge of its cause, all 
effort at mitigation of its effects can but add te the confasion and 
intensify the difficulty. 

It behooves us, therefore, as we value the prosperity and happi- 
ness of our people, to set ourselves diligently to the solution of the 
inquiry : What is the cause of the unrest and discontent now univer- 
sally prevailing? 

ONE SYMPTOM COMMON TO ALL INDUSTRIES. 


In sufveying the question broadly, to discover whether there is 
anything that affects the situation in common from the standpoint 
of varying occupations, we find one, and only one, uniform and un- 
failing characteristic: the prices of all commodities and of all prop- 
erty, except in money centers, have fallen and continue to fall. 
Such a phenomenon as a constant and progressive fall in the general 
range of prices has always exercised so baleful an influence on the 
prosperity of mankind that it never fails to arrest attention. 

History gives evidence of no more = source of human misery 
than a persistent and long continued fall in the general range of 

rices. But, although exercising so pernicious an influence, it is not 
itself a cause, but an effect. 

When a fall of prices is found operating, not on one article or class 
of articles alone, but on the products of all industries; when found 
to be not confined to any one climate, country, or race of people, but 
to diffuse itself over the civilized world; when it is found not to be 
a characteristic of any one year, but to go on progressively for a 
series of years, it becomes manifest that it does not and can not arise 
from locil, temporary, or subordinate causes, but must have its gen- 
esis and development in some principle of universal application. 


WHAT PRODUCES A GENERAL FALL OF PRICES? 


What, then, is it that produces a general decline of prices in any 
country? It is produced by a shrinkage in the volume of money 
relatively to population and business, which has never yet failed to 
cause an increase in the value of the money unit and a consequent 
decrease in the price of the commodities for which such unit is ex- 
changed. If the volume of money in circulation be made to bear a di- 
rect and steady ratio to population and business, prices will be main- 
tained at a steady level, and, what is of supreme importance, money 
in which a large volume of business is conducted on a basis of credit 
will be kept of unchanging value. With an advancing civilization, 
extending over long periods, it isof the utmost importance that money, 
which is the measure of all equities, should be kept unchanging in 
value through time. 


EFFECT OF A REDUCTION IN THE MONEY-VOLUME. 


A reduction in the volume of money relatively to population and 
business, or (to state the proposition in anotber form) a volume 
which remains stationary while pepulation and business are increas- 
ing, has the effect of increasing the value of each unit of money, by 
increasing its purchasing power. 






































It is only within a comparatively recent period that an 
value in the money unit could pnwnee such widespread d 
of industy as it produces to-day. In the rude periods 
commerce was by barter; and even for thousands of y. 
introduction of money. credit where known at all, wa 
limited. Under such circumstances changes in the y 
the value of money, while operating to the disadvanta 
as a whole, could not instantly or seriously affect any o 
An increase of 25 per cent.in one year in the valu 
unit—a change which now, by reason of existing 
debts, would entail universal bankruptcy and ruin— 
seriously felt by a community in which no such cont: 
existed, in which payments were immediate or at sh 
and each individual parted with his money almost a 
received it. 

Such proportion of the annual increase in the value ot 
unit as could attach to any one month, week, or day 
wholly insignificant, and, as most transactions were c! 
spot, no appreciable loss could accrue to any individual. 
as did accrue was shared in and averaged among the 
munity, making it the veriest trifle upon any individua 
is it in our day ? 

THAT EFFECT INTENSIFIED AS CIVILIZATION ADVANC! 

The inventions of the past one hundred years have es 
new order of the ages. The revolution of industry and . 
effected by the adaptation of steam and other forces of na‘ 
uses of man, has given to civilization an impetus exc 
thing known in the former experience of mankind. Under 
tion of the new system, the rapidity and intensity wit 
within that period, civilization has developed, is due in ¢ 
to an economic feature unknown to ancient civilization a 
cally unknown even to civilized society until the presen: 

That feature is the time-contract, by which alone leading | r 
enabled to project in advance enterprises of magnitude an | 

It is only through intelligent and far-seeing plans and project 
that in a complex and minutely classified system of indus 
bodies of men can be kept in uninterrupted employment. 

We have 22,000,000 workmen in this country. In order 
may be kept uninterruptedly employed it is absolutely 
that business contracts and obligations be made long i: 
Accordingly, we read almost daily of the inception of indu 
dertakings requiring years to fulfill. It is not too much to sa 
the suspension for one season of the making of time-contracts w 
clore the factories, furnaces, and machine shops of al! 
countries. 

The natural concomitant of such a system of industry is | ab- 
orate system of debt and credit which has grown up with it and is 
indispensable to it. Any serious enhancement in the value of th 
unit of money between the time of making a contract or incurri: 
debt and the date of fulfillment or maturity always works haris! 
and frequently ruin to the contractor or debtor. 

Three-fourths of the business enterprises of this country are con 
ducted on borrowed capital. Three-fourths of the homes ani farms 
that stand in the name of the actual occupants have bee: | 
on time, and a very large proportion of them are mortgage: { 
payment of some part of the purchase-money. 

Under the operation of a shrinkagé in the volume of money this 
enormous maas of borrowers, at the maturity of their respective de)ts 
though nominally paying no more than the amount berroy th 
interest, are, in reality, in the amount of the principal alove, returm- 
ing a percentage of value greater than they received, more ‘han '! 
equity they contracted to pay and oftentimes more, in substance, than 
they profited by the loan. To the man of business this percentage 
in many cases constitutes the difference between success ani failure. 
Thus a shrinkage in the volume of money is the prolific source o 
bankruptcy and ruin. It is the canker that, unperceived and unsus 
pected, is eating out the prosperity of our people. By reason oi the 
almost universal inattention to the nature and functions of money 
this evil is permitted, unobserved, to work widespread ruin and dis 
aster. So subtle is it in its operations that it eludes the visi ance 
of the most acute. It baffles all foresight and calculation: 1{ ses 
naught all industry, all energy, all enterprise. 

CONTRAST OF EFFECTS PRODUCED BY AN INCREASING AND A DECREA 
VOLUME. 

The difference in the effects produced by an increasing 11: 
creasing money-volume has not escaped the attention of 0! 
writers. 

David Hame, in his Essay on Money, says: 


It 1s certain that since the discovery of the mines in America indus 
creased in all the nationsof Europe. * * * Wefind thatin every kin. 


which money begins to flow in greater abundance than formerly ever)! )2'\'"* 
@ new ines; labor ond industry osie fo, thomenchans becomes more ¢ prising 
the manufacturer more di! and skillful, and even the farmer follows bis p°" 
with alacrity and tion. * * * Itis of no manner of consequence Y 

to the domestic happiness of a state whether money be in a greater or | 


quantity. Tho goed policy of tho magistrate consistecal in keeping it, if possible, 
still increasing; because by that means he alive s 6 rit of industry in te 
nation and increases the stock of labor, in w' consist all real power and rich 
whose money decreases is actually at that time weaker and wore ie" 
ble than another nation which possesses no more money, but is on the | asiDg 
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William H. Crawford, Secretary of the Treasury, in a report to 
Congress, dated 12th February, 1820, says: 
A}l intelligent writers on enrrency agree that when it is decreasing in amount 


yerty and misery must prevail. 
. 


Mr. R. M. T. Hunter, in a report to the United States Senate 
in 1-52, says: 
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Of all the great effects produced upon human society by the discovery of America, 
thet ere probably none so marked as those brought about by the great influx 
of t recious metals from the New Werld to the Old. European industry had 
peen declining under the decreasing stock of the precious metals and an appre- 
sigting standard of values; human ingenuity grew dull under the paralyzing in- 
Anences of declining profits, and capital absorbed nearly ali that should have been | 


ed between it and labor. But an increase of the precious metals, in such 
ty as to check this tendency, operated as a new motive power to the machin 

commerce. Production was stimulated by finding the advantages of a 
ein the standard on its side. Instead of being repressed by having to pay 

we than it had stipulated for the use of capital, it was stimulated by paying 
less Capital, teo, was benefited, for new demands were created for it by the 
new uses Which a general movement in industrial pursuits had developed; so 
that, if it lost a little by a change im the standard, it gained much morvw in the 
greate! demand for its use, which added to its capacity for reproduction, and to 
to its re al value. 

The mischief would be great, indeed, if all the world were to adopt but one of 
the precious metals as the standard of value. To adopt gold alone would diminish 
the specie currency more than one-half; and the reduction the other way, should 
silver be takem as the only standard, would be large enough to prove highly disas- 
trous to the human race. 


The Encyclopedia Britannica, 1859 (article Precious Metals, by J. 
R. McCulloch), says: 

A fall in the value of the precious metals, caused by the greater facility of 
their production or by the discovery of new sources of supply, depends in no de- 

ee on the theories of philosephers or the decision of statesmen or legislators, 
er is the result of circumstances beyond haman control; and although, like a fall 
of rain after a long course of dry weather, it may be prejadicial to certain classes 
it is beneficial to an incomparably greater number, including all who are engaged 
in industrial pursuits, and is, speaking generally, of great public or national ad 
vaglace. 

Ernest Seyd, 1868 (Bullion, page 613), says: 

Upon this one point all authorities on the subject are agreed, to wit, that th: 
large increase in the supply of gold has given a universal impetus to trade, com- 
meree, and industry, and to general social development and progress 

The American Review (1876) says: 

Diminishin, 
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money and falling prices are not only oppressive upon debtors, of 


j 


i 


lage, men willing to work stand idle. Even their 


misfortune does 
not end with themselves, for y are they a tax upon thei! 
friends, lessening to some extent the meager income of those wl 
| give them temporary assistance, their 1 sary and eager com 
| petition for the little work tha I t t compe 
tion of those to wl the kshops, 
and factories, un uy found verv « ction. 
Crime increases, |! ; 1 the y 
gregate of wealth ang D “ is j ited 
quently barr of be 
A 
The system of relyiz 1 s pre 31 i “7 is long 
been known as the automatic system. A ra b 
called the accidental system. It has been l kutomatic” be- 
cause, 80 long as money was made to depend 
of the mines, the supply regulated itself by \ twa ed t 
| a natural method, namely, by the expenditure of labor 
duction, and was limited only by the rude obstacles which nati 
opposes to the production of the metals, The necessity of exp 
ing this labor placed the money volume of any country beyond th 
controlof the kings and conquerers who, in the primitive riods of 
society, exercised despotic sway over their subjects It was un 
doubtedly better for the people of those early times to 1 
accidents of production than the follies and sinister designs 
This automatic system grew out of barter. It is a survival f: 
the period when articles were exchanged directly, not for gold 
silver as money, but for gold and silver as commodities—on the bas 





whom, in modern times, states are the greatest, but they cause stagnation in busi- | 


ness, reduced production, and enforced idleness. Falling markets annihilate prof 
its, and as it is only the expectation of gain which stimulates the investment of 
capital in operations, inadequate employment is found for labor, and those who ar« 
ewployed can only beso upon the condition of diminished wages, An increasing 
amount of money and consequently augmenting prices are attended by results 
precisely the contrary. Production is stimulated by the profits resulting from ad 
yancing prices ; labor is consequently in demand and better paid, and the general 
activity and buoyancy insure to capital a wider demand and higher remuneration. 
PRICE THA INDEX OF THE VALUE OF MONEY. 

There can be no truer index of the value of money than the gen- 
eral range of prices. Price is the mereury ‘by the rise and fall of 
which the heat and struggle of industrial and business life are daily 
measured and made plain. Where the tendency of this indicator 
continues downward, there is no more certain sign that moncy is in- 
creasing in value, , 

During a period of falling prices the fear of impending calamity 
hangs like a pall over the business of the country. Notwithstand- 
ing unremitting efforts, men feel themselves constantly on the edge 
of disaster. Gloomy foreboding and timidity take the place of con- 
fidence and courage. 

_Ashrinking velamé of money is the most insidious foe with which 
civilization has to contend. 

It is my firm conviction that the inexpressible miseries inflicted 
upon mankind by war, pestilence, and famine have been less crac, 
unpitying, and unrelenting than the persistent and remorseless 
exactions which this inexorable enemy has made upon society. As 
the volume of money contracts prices decline, and with the decline 
of prices come stagnation of industry and the relegation to idle- 
ness of thousands of willing workmen. Capitalists become unwill- 
ing to invest their money in enterprises that employ labor while 
the produets of that labor are constantly decreasing in price. During 
all periods of falling prices therefore money capital is withdrawn 
from active industry and seeks investment in bonds and other forms 
of money-fatures yielding fixed incomes; for, although the rate of 
interest in many such cases may be low, the capitalist is compen- 
sated for this by the enhancement in the purchasing power of each 
dollar of the pepmesl and by the necessarily greater command it 
secures over the products of labor. 

Avoiding the very purpose for which it was devised, money at 
such times seeks seclusion and declines to circulate. Its owner 
finds that he can better afford to leave it idle in a vault or bury it in 
the earth than subject it to the probability of diminution by in- 
Vesting it in business on a constantly falling market. Thus, con- 
trary to all principles of progress and of natural justice, the man who 
keeps his money idle and deprives society of its use is rewarded 

y an unearned increment, while he who puts his money into active 
business, where industry and labor may profit by it, is punished by 
tnmerited loss, 

Under sneh conditions it is impossible for a community to reach 
that degree of material ess which, under proper circum- 
stances, it would readily attain. At every turn distress and dis- 
Couragement stare the people in the face. In every town and vil- 
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case of the articles for wl 


of their cost of production—as in the 
they were exchanged. 


There have been the same evolutions of progress in money a 






all other things. In the rude original of society no kind of 1 
was possible. The first trade was by barter, after which, some on 
|} or more commodities attainable in the vicinage and general use 


and demand were selected as the common media through which 
all exchanges were filtered. The use for that purpose of various 
metals by weight followed next, and, at a succeeding stage, gold, 
silver, and copper by weight, and after thi 

coins, the value of which coin l 


n the form of 


the bullion-value, which 


s their use 


cided with 


must necessarily be the case when free coinage is permitted. 
It may be not uninteresting in this connection to h a general 


view of the materials which, at di 
} 


fferent epor hs of th world’s his- 


tory, have been used as money. I therefore present a tabular state- 
ment giving those particulars in chronological orde1 
Table showi ‘ the subat hich have avian iene dl Re 
able showing some of the substances which have, at various pe ds andi 
various countries, been used as money 
Perio Cou S A 
bs. ¢ 
1900 | Palestine .......| Cattle, and gold andsilver, by | 7 t 
Arabia Gold ar 
Phoenicia ...... Gold : 
Pheenician col- | Same (some at xta wan 
ony in Spain. 
1200 | Phrygia Cc , by ¢ of Peloy J I 
1184 | Greece.... abt Braes coins vanesas Hi 
$62 | Argos ...... Gold and silver coins, by P} Dictior of 
don Dats 
700-500 | Rome......... Brasa, by weight ...... J ) 
Ae een Copper coins , .-| Lbid 
Uncertain. .| Carthage Leather or parchment mone | Socrates, D 
first “ paper bills” known Riche J 
e des Econon 
1874, p. 354 
491 | Sicil Gold coins Gelo (son till, Jacob 
extant . 
480 | Persia Gold coin, by Darius (two still | Tbid 
extant). 
LY scoeceenes Gold coin, by Hiero (som Lbid 
ill extant 
407 | Athens Debased gold coins, foreign MacLeod, 4 


400 | Sparta .. 
360 | Macedonia... 


Iron, overvalued Boeck 
First gold cvina coined in | Jacob 


Greece, by Philip 


266 | Rome ......... Virst silver coins coined in | Ibid 
Rome 
54 | Britain.......... Pieces of iron snien'g talk aan 
50 Ss gs dca weaddes Tin and brass coin bic. Of Dat 
Uneertdin..| Arabia..........| Glass coins....... N.Y¥.Tribu 
2, 1872 
PERIOD POLLOWING THE FAILURE OF TOE AN 
A.D. 
212 | Rome (Caracal Lead coins silvered and coy Anonymous. 
la). per coins glided 
1066 | Britain ......-. Living mouey, or human be- | Henry's History of 


ing made alegal tender for 
debts at about 2. 16s. 3d. 
per capita. 

P sper inve nted; bills of ex- | Anderson 
change intreduced by the 


Great Britain, vol 
iv, p 243 


1160 | Italy. 





Jews. 
1240 | Milan, Italy ....| Paper bills a legal tender ....| Arthur Young 
1275 | China...... Paper bills a legal tender ....| Marco Polo. 
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PERIOD FOLLOWING THE FAILURE OF THE ANCIENT MINES—continued. 





Period Country. Substance used as money. Authority. 
} | 
A.D. | 
1275 | Africa, part of..| “Machutes” (ideal money; | Montesquieu. 
this view doubted). 
1470 | Granada, Spain .| Paper bills a legal tender .../ Irving. 


1574 | Holland ........ | Pasteboard bills, representa- | Dic. of Dates. 


Incertain. | North American Anonymous. 


Agate, carnelian, jasper, lead, 
Indian tribes. | 


copper, gold, silver, terra- 
cotta, mica, pearl, lignite, 
eoal, bone, shells, chalce- 
dony, wampumpeag, etc. 


tive. } 
Jncertain. Teeland epost DUE BER .ciccee cocccvcccess Anonymous. 
Jncertain. | Newfoundland..| Codfish, dried ........... .+++-| Anonymous, 
Jncertain. | Norway and | Seal shins and blubber....... | Anonymous. 
Greenland 
Jncertain. | Hindostan aud Cowry shells .......+.++++-++-| Jacob, 372. 
parts of Af. 
rica. | 
| 
| 
| 


’ 
Uncertain. | Oriental pas- Cattle, grain, etc.... -..---| Anonymous. 
toral tribes. } 

Uncertain. | Abyssinia aos) MENS ceusscs webs co cansseoncee | Anonymous. 
Uncertain. | Chinaand India.| Rice ...........-..+----.secees | Anonymous, 
Uncertain. | India........... SRE TEND os onthe ug wopeceennn Patterson, p. 13. 
Uncertain, | China........... | Pieces of silk cloth. ......... | Ibid. 
Uncertain. | Africa ...<..... | Strips of cotton cloth. ....... | Ibid. 


| Not stated...... | Wooden tallies or checks.....| Ibid. 


PERIOD POLLOWING THE DISCOVERY CF THE AMERICAN MINES. 





| 


1631 | Massachusetts..| Corn alegal-tender at market | Macgreggor. 
j i rices 

1635 | Massachusetts Misket-balls peees epsecs<ees Anonymous. 

1690 | Massachusetts..| Paper bills, colonial notes....| Macgreggor. 

1691 | England ........| Bank-notes....... Veosutcsoeell | McCulloch. 

1700 | Sweden ........ | Copper and iron coins........ =" Charles 
i LL. 

1702 | South Carolina... Colonial notes............----| Macgreggor. 

1712 | South Carolina..| Bank notes ................... | Ibid, 

1716 | France.......... | Interconvertible paper bills | Murray. 
| «legal tender. 

1723 | Pennsylvania ...| Paper bills, colonial notes....| Macgreggor. 

1782 | Maryland ...... | Indian corn a legal-tender at | Anonymous. 
| 23d. per bushel. 

1732 | Maryland....... Tobacco a legal-tender at 1d. | Anonymous. 
per pound. 

1776 | Scotland ........ Tenpenny nails for small | Adam Smith. 


change. | 
1785 | Frankiand,State| Linen at 3s. 6d. per yard, 
of (now part whisky at 2s. 6d. per gallon, 
s North Curo- and peltry as lega)-tender. 
ina). i 
1810-1840 | All commercial | Great era of bank-paper bills. 
| cvuntries. 
1826 | Russia.......... Platinum coins (discontinued 
in 1845). 
1847 | Mexico, parts of | Cocoa beans; and at Castle of | Anonymous. 
Perote, soap. 


lina, 94. 


i 
} 





App. Encyc. 


PERIOD FOLLOWING THE OPENINGS OF CALIFORNIA AND AUSTRALIA. 


1849 | California ...... 3old dust by weight, also mi- 
nute gold coins for small | 
|} ¢hange, coined in private | 
i | mints, 
1855 | Australia ....... | Gold dust by weight......... 
185- | Communist set- | Paper bills, each represent- | Private 
tlement in| ing ‘one hour's labor.” tion. 


Ohio, called | 
** Utopia.” 
1862 | United States ..; Paper bilisa sega tender ....! Act of Feb. 25. 
1863 | North Carolina + Tenpenny nails, at 5 cents | Anonymons. 
each, for small change. | 


1863 | Camp at Flor- | Potatoes for small change....| Yorkville Enquir- 


ence, 8. C. | er. 


1863 | United States...| Postage-stamps for small 


change, temporary. 


1865 | Philadelphia,Pa.| Tarnips for small change, | Philadelphia Ledg- 


temporary and local. er, April. 
1865 | United States. 
| overvalued. | 


| Wheeler's History 
of North Caro- 


informa- 


.| Nickel coins forsmall change, | Act of h 3. 
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Table showing some of the substances used as money—Continued. : 


An analysis of this table will show how carefully even the mos} 
primitive communities guarded against a too restricted money vol- 


ume, 


The materials chosen to serve the purpose of money in each countr 
during the early history of society were, it will be observed, suc 


h 


as at the time and place would be of sufficient quantity or volame to 


insure against any sudden deprivation of supply. 


In countries where 


the chase was common, the skins of wild animals were used as money ; 
in maritime communities, shells; in pastoral countries, cattle ; in the 
early history of agriculture, grain; in early mining periods, base 
metal; in primitive manufacturing ages, nails, glass, masket-balls, 


strips of cotton, ete. 


As communities developed and commerce between them began, 


substances somewhat common to all countries, 
stractible, such as the precious metals, came to 


rtable and inde- 
more, and other 





substances less, resorted to. By reason of their great beauty +) 
metals were always in demand, even among barbarous peop|.. 
purposes of ornament and decoration. Because of their yy 
use for such purposes they came to be recognized as things fo: 
anything else could with safety be exchanged, and as socio; 
vanced, and it came to be recognized that some medium sho); 
adopted in which to make all exchanges, those metals were 1,: 
selected for the purpose, so that, together, they became, as j; 
a common denominator of value. Their selection proved 
ient method of storing away wealth in a form that comma: 
times every other form of wealth. They had always passed |) 
wherever used, but as society became better organized and its 
ods more complex it became necessary, in order to insur 
fraud, to form them into pieces convenient for handling an 
vest them distinctly with the function of money, so that, by jay 
they became a universal solvent for debts and demands, the » ‘ 
of the government placed on the coin testifying to its weig 
fineness. 

Both metals, as shown by the table, have been concurrent 
as money for thousands of years—not only since the dawn g. 
tory, but from a period anterior to any historical records. TT) i 
est annals show that they had already been employed as cir 
media and that their relative values, or the ratio of their ex 
each for the other, had already been established. Gold and ; 
were used us money in Palestine as early asthe year 1900 B.C. \, 
read in the Bible that Abraham weighed to Ephron the Hittit. 
shekels of silver, ‘‘current money with the merchant.” An p 
tion on the temple of Karnak, of the date of 1600 B. C., nm 
those metals as materials in which tribute was paid. 

But long anterior even to these dates, both meta!s had been 
as, among the relies of the bronze age of the prehistoric era, orna- 
ments of both gold and silver have been found. Gold, being th 
less abundant of the two metals, has had the higher value; but th; 
ratio between the two has been marvelously steady, taking 
account the great sweep of ages during which they have been use 
as money. This will be seen by reference to the fullowing tales of 
ratios. I will first take their relative values during ancient t 




















































































Table showing the ratio of gold and silver in various countries of | 
world up to the christian era. 


| 
B.C. Ratio. Authorities. 


1600 | 1 to 13.33 —yee at Karnak; tribute lists of Thutmosis 
is.) 
708 | 1 to 13.33 | Cuneiform inscriptions on plates found in foun 
Khorsabad. 
1 to 13.33 


Ancient Persian coins; gold darics at 8.3 grams 
siglos, at 5.5 grams. 
500 | 1 to 13.00 Herod. III 
490 | 1 to 12.50 


Persia. Darius. Egyptian tribute. 
Sicily. Time of Gelon. “At least” 12.50. (Beckh, pag 


(Beeckh, page 12.) 








44.) 
470 | 1 to 10.00 | Doubtful. Asia Minor. Xerxes’s treasure. (Bo page 
11.) 
440 | 1 to 13.00 | Herodotus’s account of Indian tributes. 360 gold talent 
| 4,680 silver. 
420 | 1 to 10.00 | Asia Minor. Pay of Xenophon’s troops in silver « 
(Anab.; Beeckh, page 34.) 
407 |.1 to ——- | Spurious and debased gold coins at Athens. (MacL 
Polit. Econ., page 476; Beeckh page 35.) 
400 | 1 to 13.33 ' Standard in Asia, according to Xenophon. 
400 | 1 to 12.00 | a in Greece, according to Hipparchus; attributed 
to. 
yr : > Sot Various authorities adduced by Beckh. 
{x2 99}| Values in Greece from the Peloponnesian war to the time 
404-336 | 1 to 13.00 Alexander, according to hints in Greek writers. Ther 
13. 83 were variations under special contracts—unit, the silv 
| {23. drachma 
340 | 1 to 14.00 | Greece. Time of Demosthenes, (Boeckh, page 44 


338-326 | 1 to 11.50 — contracts in Greece. 
° gypt under the Ptolemies. 

300 | 1 to 10.00 | Greece. Continued depression of gold, caused by great 1 

flux under Alexander. 

Rome. (Bockh, page44.) Gold scriptulum arbitrarily fixed 

at 17.143 for 1 

100 | 1 to 11.91 | Rome. General rate of cold pound to silver sesterces to dats 
Rome. Continued depression of gold, caused by influx o! 
| Cwsar’s spoil from Gaul. [N. B.—Ceasar’s headquarters 
| ‘were at Aquileia, at the head of the Adriatic, where ther 
| was alsoa gold mine, which at this period became ver) 


i prolific. } - 
50 | 110 11.90 | Rome. “About the year U. C. 700,” the rate was 1! 
(Beeckh, page 44.) 
29 | i to 12.00 


Rome. Normal rate in the last days of the repub! 


By reference to the foregoing table it will be observed that (le \0- 
crease in the supply of gold in Europe, consisting of the spoils «{ ‘° 
Orient, gathered by Alexander the Great and brought by him to 
Greece, had the effect of decreasing the value of that metal so that 
instead of being exchangeable at the ratio of 1 to about 15} 01 5 
ver, as formerly, gold became depressed, 1 ounce of it exchang'ng 
for only 10ouncesof silver. Later, when Julius Cwsar exten « his 
conquering arms into Gaul and sent to Rome the accumulatio's °! 
treasure amassed by him, the value of gold by reason of the inc ased 


supply was again depressed, so that an ounce of it was exchany:!@ 








f the 
m to 
that 


ging 
d his 
ns of 
ased 


rable 





for only 8.93 ounces of silver. With these exceptions it may be said 
that the relation of silver to gold for sixteen hundred years before | 
the time of Christ had varied only from the ratio of 1 to 12 to that of 
ito 13.33. Silver at no time during all this period fell below 13.50 
to 1 of gold. 





Looking, now, at the relative values of gold andsilver from the time | 1 


of Christ to the discovery of America, we find the ratio between the 
two metals to be as follows: 





Table showing the ratio of gold and silver in various countries of the 
world from the opening of the christian era to the discovery of Amer- 
ica. 

A.D Ratio. Authorities | 
' ' 
1-37 | 1 to 10.97 | Rome. Rate under Augustus and Tiberius. | 
7-41) 1t0 12.17 | Rome. Reign of Caligula Sante atten ' | 
51-68 | 1 to 11.80 | Rome. Reign of Nero. lobas a Seen Cae | 
69-79 | 1 to 11.54 | Rome. Reign of Vespasian. $ G°0S8SeG; consequently | 
81-96 | 1 to 11.30 | Rome. Reign of Domitian. | t no Fatio . the metals | 
138-161 | 1 to 11.98 | Rome. Reign of Antoninus. } pure was about toll. | 
312 | 1 to 14.40 | Byzantium. Reign of Constantine. Arbitrary. 
428 | 1 to 14.40 | Byzantium and Rome. Theodosian code. Arbitrary. } 
664 ' 1 to 12.00 Probable ratio, as shown by the Edictum Pistense, under 
the Carlovingian dynasty } 
1260 1 to 10.50 | Average ratio in the commercial cities of Italy. Local o1 
doubtful. 
1944-1660 | 1 to ——- | England. Numcrous mint indentures given in McLeod's 
olitical Economy, page 475. The ratio, except when 
fixed arbitrarily and in violation of market price, varied 
between about 1.12 and 1.14 during the two hundred 
| and fifty-seven years included in this period. 
1351 | 1 to 12. 30) | 
375 | 1 to 12.40; | Ratio in North Germany as shown by the very accurate 
1403 | 1 to 12.80; | rules of the Liibeck mint, corroborated in the main by 
1411 | 1 to 12,00; the accounts of the Teutonic Order of Knights, aver- 
1451 | 1 to 11.70) aged in periods of torty years. 
1463 | 1 to 11.60) 
1455-1494 | 1 to 10.50 | Ratio according to the accountsof the Teutonic Knights. 


As the ratio fixed in England by numerous mint in- 
dentures from 1465 to 1509 was about 1.12 this German 
ratio is considered local or doubtful. 


It will thus be observed that during the one thousand four hun- 
dred and ninety-two years from the coming of Christ to the discov- 
ery of America, silver never went below the ratio of 14.40 to one of 
gold. 

The relations which the metals have borne to each other since the 
discovery of the New World will appear from the following: 


Table showing the relative values of gold and silver in the various coun- 
tries of the world from the discovery of, America to 1680, 
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Table showing the ratio of silver to 1 of gold, ete.—Continued. 


Year Ratic Year Rat Year Rat Year Ratio 











14. 68 1765 .cc.--| 14.97 1815 ......| 15,26., 184 15. 85 
14. 94 || 1786 ..... 14.96 1816 15. 28 1845 15. 92 
14, 87 1787 4. 92 1817 15.11 1846 5. 90 
14.85 || 1788 ..... 14.65 | 1818.. 5.35 || 1847 ....- ». 50 
14.15 || 1789... 14. 75 1819 d 1848 15. 8 
14. 14 BD secnes 5. O4 18 65 49 15.78 
14. 54 || 1701 ...... l 15. 03 185 . 70 
15. 27 BUD s6éc0 15.17 15.8 15. 46 
14.99 || 1793. a 15. 84 2 15. 59 
14.70 | 1794..... 15. 37 15 1853 5. 33 
14, 83 1795 15. 55 15.7 1854 l ; 
14 89 i 15. 65 15. 76 1855 15, 38 
14. 85 15. 41 15. 74 185€ 15, 38 
14. 80 al nwat.ep 15. 59 15. 78 1857 15, 27 
799 ... 15. 74 15. 7é 1858 15, 38 
 saeene 15. 68 15. 8 1859 . 15. 19 
180 15. 46 15. 72 860 15. 29 
1802 ...... 15. 26 15.73 || 1861 ..... 15. 50 
J aes 15, 41 15. 9 BES cocess 15. 35 
1804 15. 41 15.7 63 15, 37 
1805 ..... 15. 79 15 BUG cesecs a7 
ea 15. 52 15.72 1865 . oe 44 
1807 ...... 15. 43 15, 83 1866 4 
14.68 || 1808 ...... 16. 08 15. 85 1867 15. 57 
14. 80 || 1800 ...... 15. 96 15. 6 1868 15. 5 
14. 72 || 1810 ...... 15. 77 15. 62 || 1869 ..... 15. 6 
14.78 | 1811 ......); 15.53 15.70 | 1870 5. 57 
14. 42 || 1812 ...... 16. 11 15. 87 || 1871 ] 
14. 48 || 1813 ...... 16. 25 15. 23 , { 
14.70 | 1814.. 15. 04 





By the foregoing table it will be seen that in the three hundred 
and seventy-five years from 1497 to 1872 the maximum separation of 
the metals was only as 1 to 16.25, notwithstanding the widest di- 
vergencies during that long period in the yield of the two metals 
from the mines. It will be observed that all the later quotations are 
from the London market, but it is a significant fact that in France, 
where, by the law of 7 Germinal, An XI (1803), free coinage was per- 
mitted to both metals, at the ratio of 154 of silver to 1 of gold, for a 
period of seventy years, and until the coinage of silver was lim 
ited, there was at no time the slightest variance from that relation. 
When silver was deprived of the full money function and all the 
money-work of society was placed on gold, the metais began to sep 
arate. The following table shows the degree of that separation from 
year to year: 
Table showing the ratio of silver to 1 of gold the demonetization of 


silver by Germany and the United States and the closing of all mint 
of the Western world to its free coinage 





A. D. Ratio. Authorities seeeserennserersens copays 12 a4 
1BTBvcccccssccccccce 18. £ 
7 ’ : Ne ic shastincs, SRE MECineias comnsoncesccnstebenneh 9. 41 
497 1to 10.70 | Spain. Reign ofIsabella. Edictof Medina. Local. 1877 0.7 
1500 | 1 to 10.50 | Germany. Adam Riese’s Arithmetic. Localor doubtful. | 97g 1.1 
1551 | 1 to 11.17 | Germany. Imperial mintregulations. Arbitraryorlocal. | 1979 «ss... ee eee ones 18.40 | 1888.20... cece ceccccaueee 1. 99 
1559 1 to 11.44 | German Imperial mint regulations. aaah take ! 
1561 | 1 to 11.702) pr ; , WO cs eos: 8. if 
1575 | 1 to 11.68 $ | France. Mint regulations. LSS hwweewe- ones : : ; 
1623 | 1 to 11.74 | Upper Germany. Mint regulations. The foregoing figures show that it is only since the legislative pro 
1640 | 1 to 13.51 | France. Mint regulations. Transition period. erinti ? silver by Germany: s United Stat and the cl 
; ee scription of silver by Germany and the United States and the clos 
1665 | 1 to 15.10 | France. Mint regulations. z Pal e il the E . se n mints to it yee ve that anv material 
1667 | 1 to 14.15. | UpperGermany. Mint regulations. Doubtful. ing of a 2 eee nae agg nna ol gy, MPa gay 
1669 | 1 to 15.11 | Upper Germany. Mint regulations. | change took place in the ratio between the two metals, which co 
67 Fa ase slusively de rates thy s prese ivergence he re ve 
= : S ieee France. Mint regulations. clusively demonstrates that the present divergence in the relativ 
; plies values of the two metals is directly due to the legal outlawry of s 
—— —~- ——— ver, and not to natural causes. 


Table showing the ratio of silver to 1 of gold from 1867 to the demonetiza- | 
tion of silver by Germany and the United States and the closing of the | 
mints to ite free coinage. 


From the Report (1890) of the Director of the U. S. Mint on the Production of the 
Precious Metals in the United States. | 


[Nore.—From 1687 to 1832 the ratios are taken from Dr. A. Soetbeer; from 1833 | 
to 1878 from Pixley and Abell’s tables; and from 1879 to 1889 from daily cabl 
gtams from London to the Bureau of the Mint. | 


Year. Ratio. Year. Ratio. Year. Ratio Year. Ratio. | 
1687 ....... 14.94 | 1704...... 15.22 || 1721 ...... | 15.05 |) 1738...... 14. 91 | 
1688 ....... 14. 94 || 1705 ...... | 15.11 || 1722...... | 15.17 || 1739..... 14. 91 } 
me i tn | 15.02 || 1706...... 15, 27 || 1723 ...... } 15.20 || 1740...... 14. 94 | 
ee Soros | 15,02 | 1707...... 15.44 || 1724......] 15,11 || 1741...... 14, 92 | 
er | 14.98 || 1708...... 15.41 || 1725...... 15.11 || 1742...... | 14.85 | 
oo 14.92 || 1706 ...... 15,31 || 1726...... | 15.18 || 1743..... 14. 85 
es 14,83 | 1710...... 15.22 || 1727 ......| 15.24) 1744...... 14. 87 
oe 14.87 |) 1711 ...... | 15,20 || 1728...... 16.11 || 1745..... 14, 98 
188 «= nnn 15.02 || 1712 ...... 15. 31 || 1720...... } 14.92 || 1746...... 15. 13 | 
oo 15.00 || 1713 ...... 15. 24 || 1780 ...... | 14,81 || 1747...... 15. 26 
1007 «sss 0es * 15.90: 1714 ...... } 25.13 | 1781...... | 14,94 || 1748..... 15. 11 | 
seen eesees| 15.07 | 1715...... | 35,11 || 1782...... | 15.09 || 1749...... 14. 80 | 
1008 one, 14. 94 | 1716 ...... | 15.09 || 1783...... | 15.18 || 1750...... 14.55 | 
19) -seneee] 14,81 || 1717...... | 15 18 || 1784...... | 15.30 || 1751...... 14. 39 | 
mo er 1718 .....-| 15.11 || 1788...... 15. 41 |) 1752 ...... 14. 54 | 
Teg stone 15. 52 | 1719......| 15,09 || 1786 ..... «| 15.18 || 1753 .... 14. 54 | 
a tS + 15,17 | 1720...... 15.04 |! 1787...... | 16.02 || 1754...... 14. 48 | 


Not only has the concurrent use of the two metals as money had th: 
sanction of all time, but the approval of the greatest minds of h 
tory, and, when not blinded by self-interest, the approval of pra 
tical and experienced financial minds. So well recognized is this 
fact that I need only cite a few instances of such approval 

Alexander Hamilton said: 


To annul the use of either of the metals as money is to al yu of 
circulating medium and is liable to all the objections whi ma compat 
son of the benefits of a full with the evils of a scanty lat Report to Cor 


eress, 1791.) 






Thomas Jefferson, in a letter to Hamilton, indo é 
saying: 

I return you the report on the min I concur wit 
on both metals, (Letter to Hamilton, February, 1792.) 

In his Recherches‘sur l’or et sur l’argent, 1843, Léon Fauchet said : 

If all the nations of Kurope adopted the system of Great B price of 
gold would be raised beyond measure and we should ced in Europe a 
most lamentable result. The Government can not decre: t legal tender shall 
be only gold, in place of silver, for that would be to decree a revolution, and the 
most dangerous of all, because it v i revolution leading to unknown result 


(qui marcherait vers Vii 


In a memoir read before the French Institute in 1868, M. Wolowsk 


| said : 







The suppression of si vould bring on a veritable revolutio1 Gold would 
augment in value with a rapid and constant progress, which would break the faith 

| of contracts »nd aggravate the situation of all debtors, including the nation. It 
would add at one stroke of the pen at least three milliards to the twelve milliards 


of the public debt. 
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In a debate in the French Senate on January 28, 1870, Senator Du- 
mas eloquently pleaded for cantion in dealing with a subject of such 
far-reaching importance as the demonetization of one of the money 
metals. He said: 


Those who approach these questions for the first time decide them at once. 
Those who study them with care hesitate. Those who are obliged practically to 
decide doubt and stop, overwhelmed with the weight of the enormous responsi- 
bility. 

The quantities of the precious metals which are now sufficient may become in- 
euflicient, and we should proceed with great pradence before we diminish that 
which constitates a part of the riches of the human race. Sometimes gold takes 
the place of silver. Sometimes silver takes the place of gold. This keeps up the 
general equilibrium. Nobody can guaranty that the present vast production of 
gold will continue. The placers are found on the surface of the earth and may 
be exhausted by the very facility of working them. Silver presents itself in the 
form of subterranean veins. Science may contribute to ascclenste its extraction. 
In presence of the unknown, which aominates the fature, we should practice a 
prudent reserve 


Before a French monetary convention in 1869 testimony was given 
by M. Wolowski, by Baron Rothschild, and by M. Rouland, governor 
of the Bank of France. 

M. Wolowski said: 


The sum total of the precious metals is reckoned at fifty milliards, one-half gold 
and one-half silver. If, by a stroke of the pen, they suppress one of these metals 
in the monetary service, they double the demand for the other metal, to the ruin 
of all debtors 


M. Rouland, governor of the Bank of France, said: 


We have not te do with ideal theories. The two moneys have actually co-ex- 
iated since the origin of human society. They co-exist because the two together 
are necessary, by their quantity, to meet the needs of circulation. This necessity 
of the two metals, has it ceased to exist! Is it established that the quantity of 
actual and prospective gold is such that we can now renounce the use of silver 
without disaster! 


Baron Rothschild said: 


The simultaneous employment of the two precious metals is satisfactory and 

ives rise to no complaint. Whether gold or silver dominates for the time being, 
it is always true that the two metals concur together in forming the monetary cir- 
culation of the world, and it is the general mass of the two metals combined which 
serves as the measure of the value of things. The suppression of silver would 
amount to a veritable destraction of values without any compensation. 


At the session (October 30, 1873) of the Belgian Monetary Commis- 
sion, Professor Laveleye, one of the most luminous writers on eco- 
nomic subjects, said : 


Debtors, and among them the state, have the right to payin gold or silver, and 
this right can not be taken away without disturbing the relation of debtors and 
creditors, to the prejudice of debtors, to the extent of perhaps one-half, certainly 
of one-third. ‘To increase all debts at a blow (brusquement) is a measure so vio- 
lent, so revolutionary, that I can not believe that the Government will propose it 
or that the Chambers will vote it. 


WHY WAS THE AUTOMATIC SYSTEM INTERFERED WITH? 


Some thirteen years ago, as chairman of the Monetary Commis- 
siou appointed by Congress to investigate the causes of the changes 
in the relative valnes of the precious metals, I submitted to this 
body a report, in which I took occasion to refer to the motives which 
evidently influenced the creditor classes of the western world in de- 
stroying the automatic system of money. From that report I quote 
as follows: 


The world has generally favored, theoretically if not practically, the antomatic 
metallic system, and adjusted its business to it. Some nations adopted one metal 
as their standard and seme the other, and some adopted both. Those that adopted 
both metals served as a balance-wheel to steady with exactness their relative value. 
The practical effect of all of this was the same as if all nations had adopted both, 
because it secured the entire stock of both at a fixed aque for the transac- 
tion of the business of the world. While some nations have changed their money 
metal, or, having had paper money, have resumed specie payments in one metal, 
the policy of a general demonetization of one of the metals was first broached only 
about twenty years ago. About ten years later a formidable propaganda was or- 
ganized to fasten that policy upon the commercial world. 

This new school of financial theorists advocate the retention of metal as the 
material of money, but favor its subjection to governmental interference in every 
reapect. Whenever new mines are discovered or old ones yield or promise to 
yield more abundantly, instead of freely accepting their product in accordance 
with the automatic theory, they advocate its rejection through the restriction or 
the absolute prohibition of the co’ e of either or both metals, or through the 
limitation or the abolition of the legal-tender fanction of one of them. Whenever 
the interests of the creditor and income classes seem to be in danger of being im- 
paired by an increase in the volume and decrease in the value of money, or, in 
other words, by a general rise in prices, these modern theorists are clamorous in 
donble-standard countries for the demonetization of one of the money metals and 
in single-standard countries for the shifting of the money fanction from the metal 
which promises the most to the one that promises the least abundant supply. 
They are extremely anxious for the retention of the material of which the money- 
standard is composed when such material is rising in value and prices are falling, 
and exceedingly apprehensive of the evil and inconvenience which they predict 
as sure to result from changing it. 

Whenever a fall in prices occurs, through either a natural or artificial contrac- 
tion in the volume of money, they maintain that it is due to antecedent inflation 
and extravagance or to overproduction through a and reckless industry ; 
if the contraction be nataral, that it can not be helped,and, if artificial, that though 
it may inflict great temporary losses on the masses of the people, it will be sure to 
result in their ultimate benefit, and they conzole the sufferers with the comforting 
assurance that such contraction is necessary in order to reach the lowest depths 
of that ‘hard pan" whose foundations they have previously undermined by de- 
monetizing one of the metals, and upon which alone the that money, capi- 
tal, and labor can securely and harmoniously rest. But when the material com- 

osing the standard is falling in value and — are rising they immediately 
discover that the maintenance of the value of the standard is the pene 
consideration, and that its material is of no im ce whatever and sh be at 
once changed to ‘redress the situation."’ After having reduced one of the metals to 
a commodity by depriving it of the money fanction, these theorists complacently 

int to the resulting fluctuations in its value as a justification of the produe- 


ng om, and asa conclusive proof of the unfitness for money of the d 
metal. * * 








Metallic money, on this theory, is no longer automatic, but is as com, 
jected to governmental control for all a purposes as paper mo: 
unlike paper money, the control over this kind of metallic money cay , 
ercised in the baneful direction of decreasing its volume, and the. 
property cheaper and money scarcer and dearer. : 

is is aone-sided system, which can operate only in the interest of : 
creditor, the usurer, and pawnbroker, whom it enables, through the {4 
which itself occasions, to swallow up the shrunken resources of th, 
is impotent to protect the interests of the unsecured business credit. 
or society, when, from any cause, the supply of the money metals bec 

The world has expended a vast amount of labor in the product 
cions metals, and has made great sacrifices ia upholding the aut 
system of money, and has aright to insist that it shall be consistent 
work out its own conclusions, or that it be abandoned. 

The history of the subsequent struggle to remonetize xs 
serves to illustrate and emphasize the correctness of that ; 
of the case. 

Between 1810 and 1849, according to Tooke and Newma: 
ognized authorities on the subject), gold increased in valu 
cent. which is equivalent to a fall in the general range of 
59 per cent. No movement was then made or suggestion o 
the debtors, or by any class of the community, to add 
money-metal to the metals already in use, with the view oi 
ing the volume of money, so that the equity of time contra 
be maintained, and the value of the unit of money kept at 
and unchanging level. 

But as soon as the discoveries of gold were made in th: 
deposits of California and Australia, or rather as soon as it 
pected that money would thereby become considerab]y 
in volume, the annuitants and income classes, the credito: 
where, took steps to avert what they characterized as a gre 
ity. hey openly declared their pnrpose, by every means 
power, to prevent a decline in the value of money, 80 that 1 
chasing power of their incomes might not be reduced. ‘I 
termined to go to any length in order to prevent the rise 
which their aggressive instincts led them to fear would f 
additions to the money volume of the world by the natura! a: 
needed yield of the mines. 

The fiat therefore went forth that one of the metals mu 
carded. 

THE PROPOSITION FIRST MADE TO DEMONETIZE GOLD. 

If anything were needed to demonstrate that the reason fo: 
monetization of silver was the cupidity of the creditor cla 
money-lenders, annuitants, and eens in receipt of fixed in 
and that it was not any defect inhering in the metal silver, 
change in its adaptability to subserve the purposes of mon: 
be found in the significant fact that the metal first selected 
monetization was not silver, but gold—that metal which ha 
become the idol of the money-changers and which is now dec!a 
to be the only ‘“‘uatural” money. The openly avowed detern 
was to increase the value of money, and in order to accom! 
purpose the metal which promised the largest yield was to 
demned and stripped of its ancient monetary function. So 
was this determination set forth, so earnestly was it pres 
so urgently pressed on the ground of duty that its achieven 
to be fegarded as the fulfillment of a high moral purpose 

It was with gold then as it came to be with silver at 
and as it always is with whatever interferes with the int: 
privileged classes, intrenched in power and prerogative, t! 
mination to destroy it being arrived at, measures were taken t 
that the public good required its destruction. While the | 
was to discard the metal, whether gold or silver, which tli 
most immediately and seriously to reduce the purchasing | 
money, the argument was that a decrease in the purchasing | 
money was a calamity against the happening of which eve: 
should be directed. : 

The privileged classes found then, as they find now, ab! 
genious advocates and defenders among the literary anc « 
guilds of the period. The celebrated De Quincey, in Eng 
tempted to prove, and to his own satisfaction did prove | 
ures drawn from his fears and a brilliant imagination, that ' 
yield of gold to be expected from the mines of California ani ‘ 
lia for an indefinite period in the future was the year); 
$350,000,000. 

M. Chevalier, in France, vehemently proclaimed the nec: 
discarding one of the money metals, and that one not silver, | 
In his work upon the Fall of Gold M. Chevalier, in 1856, said 


The quantity of gold annually thrown on the general market ap) 
round numbers a milliard of francs ($200,000,000). ‘Those two countries (‘ 
and Australia) must yet for a long series of years produce gold in suc) 
and on such conditions as to render a marked decline in its value inevi' 

Itis ta oe, Ane a that so vast a production should be accompa 
great reduction in value. 

In no direction can a new outlet be seen sufficiently large to absor) ‘ 
Gan preduction of gold which we are now witnessing, so as to preve! 
ta ne. 

Unless, then, we possess a very robust faith in the immobility of hu: 
we must regard the fall in the value of gold as an event for which we s! 
pare without loss of time. 


The “ preparation” which Chevalier advocated was the discs 
ing of that metal which gave promise of the greatest abun’ 
He did not attempt to hide his purpose. He boldly stated t!o' 
object was to en the value of money. This object ws 
clearly expressed on a later occasion by another distinguished 4 
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cate of dear money, Mr. Victor Bonnet, of France, in the Journal des 
Fconomistes. He said: 


The world is now saturated with the precious metals, and if there is any dan 


vor against which it is necessary to guard, itis that this saturation should become 
e * + cz 
vreater. 


If the annual production of gold is now reduced to 500,000,000 franes, let us than! 
Heaven for it, and let us wish that it may not be too rapidly increased, whereby 
wesbould be embarrassed. It is the too great abundance and not the scarcity of 
metallic money which is to be apprehended. 

GOLD DEMONET'ZED. 

In 1857 the German states and Austria demonetized gold; and had 
it not been for the opposition of France, which insisted on retaining 
the double standard, the movement might have become general on 
the continent. With England, however, nothing could be done. 
More than a generation had passed since it had declared for the 
single standard of gold, and its creditors and income classes—the 
shrewdest, most adept, and watchful of financiers—did not believe 
that the large yields of gold would long continue. 

The creditor classes of the continent, finding England immovable 
and realizing that the object sought by the English creditors was 
jdentical with their own, namely, the increase in the value of money 
and the depression of prices, concluded that the common purpose 
could be as well served by the demonetization of one as by that of 
the other. This conclusion was emphasized by developments on the 
Comstock lode, whose bountiful and beneficent yield of silver was 
the fitting supplement to the great discoveries of gold on the Pacitic 
coast. The danger of a decline in the value of money was more im- 
minent than ever. The annuitants became alarmed. Commissions 
were sent from Europe to the Pacific coast to investigate the snb- 
ject. The United States, too, sent a commissioner to examine into 
the condition and prospects of the Comstock, and, imbued with many 
of the characteristics of De Quincey and Chevalier, the United 
States commissioner, in 1868, reported that if all other mines were 
worked with the machinery used on the Comstock “their yield 
would flood the world.” 

Like many of the present opponents of silver he was endowed with 








the gift of prophecy, and senna’ we find him confidently pre- | 


dicting that cther and innumerable rich lodes of silver would be 


found on the Pacific coast which would be worked with great profit. | 
The attack on gold was immediately changed to a combined attack | 


on silver. From that period till the present no means have been 
left untried to belittle and degrade that metal and also to dis- 
parage those who are in favor of continuing it as one of the money 
metals of the world. 

It was then announced with all the dogmatism of authority that 
silver was unfit to be used as money. 


disclose. 
cles to its use as money. 


| sion of 1869 the arguments upon both sides were s med up. 





$200,000,000 in 1853 





efects were suddenly dis- | 
covered in it that the scrutiny of three thousand years had failed to | 
Ite weight and bulk were found to be insuperable obsta- | 4 » oe 
| dealings largely with foreign governme 


In the official résumé of the doings of the French monetary commis 


In behalf of the gold standard it was said: 


The rise in price which has taken pl rit] twent rreatr 
of articles of merchandise i i 
harvesta, and increase 
tion of the precio 
coincidence between the - f 
gold and silver r ul ‘ 
$80,000,000 in 1847, exceeds 1 : 
to see that the real value of t met ad 
exactly what the diminution js, | ' tever i 
tion of governments, becaus« l ts unfavora 
lation whose income 
tion of purchasing power As ¢ ‘ ents control t . standard of 
money, they ought so far as e to assure its \ 8 
that the tendency of the metals is t I te, t 


by demonetizing one of them 


In behalf of the double standard it was re 


Many economists argue that t I is tala, ha é I l 
have lost 10 or 15 per cent. of thei 1 t 
by making money scarcer by 
that the great discoveries of gold of t t t ty \ 3 
The new mass of gold, spreading er t l rid, | 
stimulating all forms of bu eas, a ; ; enc 
fallen very little. According to Mr. N ‘ the mass of gx silv 
augmented 3 per cent. per annum t s of ex pees ngmMe! 
more than 3 per cent. per num, so that the « librium | ver 1intained 
And the present is an especially inopportune time to demor ‘ ver, becaus 
the annual production of gold has been fa r off f ‘ al ars 


18 metais 


remaining 1 lly the m , : i 





1 it now ¢ t 1 S14 ) \V t 1 } 


and 


to the civilized worla if 8 is den t land i d a 


England did not adopt the gold standard until she was in a p 
tion to become the principa 
furnaces, spindles, and 
coods to all the world, s 
compelled to pour 
posit and great navy guarantied her against external 
Released from the anxieties and labors incident to the N 
wars, with a sturdy population of trair 
fields of coal and iron in abund 
the ‘‘ workshop of the world. h colonial possessions in every 
sea and with Continental Europe ceasele unrest, England could 
rely on customers who could themselves produce nothing but raw 
material and would be obliged to buy her finished products. 

The field of industry had been recently broadened by 


nufactured 
ple S would 
insular 
assault 


looms were 
7 ’ * . . 
he saw that all countries and pe 
; : 

be their treasures into her lap rier 
) ion 

noleoni 
s} i i 
and with 


ince, she was well adapted to become 








or 
34 





tions of unparalleled importance: he steam-engine, the power loom, 
the spinning-jenny, and a multiplicity of other devi ! used 
a hundred-iold the efficiency of artisan labor. E w that 
her trade would in the main be a foreign trade and her finan 


nts. She knew that from t] 


Yet the specific‘gravity of silver is no 




















greater now than it has been for all the ages during which it has | people of the continent, impov« rished by years of str ggle for « xist 
been used as money by all mankind, nor is it any heavier or'more | ©nce against the attacks of Napoleon, she could not expect immediat 
bulky than it was in 1851 or 1857, when Belgium, Germany, and | payments in cash or in commodities 4ime bonds and other 
Austria demonetized gold and made the “‘ heavy,” “‘ bulky,” and “in- | £1 red obligations were the media 10 which for tl part 
convenient” metal, silver, their only money metal. Silver can now | received pay ; she made interest and prince ryable | dal 
be transported from place to place with less risk and at no greater | 2nd if before the date of payment the ' ould in 
expense than gold and at much less cost than at any previous | crease it would not be to the nba} the « W hat 
period in the history of the world. | ever we may think of the ethica of this policy scan ha no 
_ The objection that silver is too heavy for the pocket is an ob- | ficwéty in understanding its motive 
jection common to all metallic money. We see hardly any gold in | ACKNOWLEDGME? 
circulation in this country, infinitely less than of silver. When our As to the object which England had in view in d _ 
people have a choice as to the form in which they will take money |... are left in no sert of doubt. It has been candidly admitted 
they prefer paper representatives as being the most convenient. The | aaleaies of her financiers and publicists. The reason for her stolid 
extraordinary perfection to which the arts of the engraver and pa- | },.rence to the gold standard now is the same for which she 
per-maker have been brought gives paper money a security against | }..11~ demunetized silver. Her income and cred lous on 
counterfeiting and imitation far superior to any immunity which | ;) pceint of an unearned increment to their wealth by reason of tha 
can be claimed for the metals. The marvelous inventions of modern | aicatemtianthe ~ More candid than the advocates in this country 
limes in‘ the form of safes and vault-locks render it a matter of | thosingle gold standard, the writers and press of Great Britain open 
practically no risk to store the metals, both silver and gold, so | avers i. ahbhesh a tabter teattenone to the fact can be béte 
that paper representatives of them may be issued. These represent- | than that sanplied by in wawel eeuamteston annetateat 1296 to 
atives are preferred by the general mass of the people and have | .i-0 into the changes in the relative values of the precious metals 
almost entirely occupied the channels of circulation to the exelu- | + At page 90, Part II, of the final report of tha bod 192 
sion of both metals. A silver certificate for $1,000 weighs no more oe DME ote: _ a) 9 or 
than a gold certificate for the same amount. 7 pice c ae be le 

. MOTIVE FOR DEMONETIZING SILVER. debi ‘ ay able in gold, and a bo 

The motive for the demonetization of silver was precisely the | modities generally, that is to say, « din n of 
same that had previously inspired the demonetization of gold. The | would be to our disadv Se 
object was to demonetize one of the metals, that metal which prom-| _ Before the British Koyal Comu me L568 
ised the greatest abundance and which would contribute most Coinage, Mr. Jacob Behren, an awes a : 
largely to maintaining at an equitable level the general rango of | ber of the Associated Chambers of ommerce, aft ing spe 
prices. The motive in both cases was to aggrandize the privileged | 224 technical questions, was asked, re was 


anything else he wished to state.” Hi 
I would only state that, in my I 
the world has been one of the greatest 
that England would be now the ve 
standard abroad bad been kept up 


classes—the income and the creditor classes of the world—and by | 
means of a subtle and sinister manipulation of the money volume, | 
Whose effects it is not always easy to trace to their true cause, to 
practically confiscate the reward of the hard toil of the masses. ‘To 
all intent and purpose the design was to establish a new system of 













] Gold would otherwise have been very mu 
Slavery for the western world, of which the debtor classes among the | bad all the gold poured into Eng All the 
white races should be the victims. paid in the depreciated cur nd, t re, I beli 


reior v6 
of a gold currency} 
ntroduced and we ought te give every facility 


save taken the lead in the intr tior 
be very thankfal that it has be 


to ita circulation. 
Sir Lyon Playfair, in a 


‘ When demonetization was determined on there was no pretense 


hat there was any difficulty in maintaining a pari 
ry parity between the two 
metals at the established ratio. . 5 


, 


speech delivered in the English Parliament 





on April 18, 1890, according to the report in the London Times of 
the day following, said that— 

The true policy of England as the chief creditor nation of the world was to keep 
perfect independence and to refuse participation in any entangling conference | 
on our monetary system. 

And, according to the same report, Sir Lyon Playfair, referring to 
the holding of the metals together by law, said that— 

It was quite true that, if you yoked a cart-horse to aracer, the strength of | oth 
would be increased, but the speed of the racer would be sacrificed. 

Gold isthe “‘ racer” whose “ speed” must not be sacrificed, no mat- | 
ter how much injury may be effected by its tendency to greater and 
greater gain 

The weight of the enormous burden which is imposed on gold can 
vot be better illustrated than by a statement of this same Sir Lyon 
Playfair, made in the same speech. According to the London Times 
of April 19, he said that— 

The liabilities of the banks of Great Britain to the public amounted to 621,- 
000,0001., or about the amount of the national debt of England ; but the amount of 
coin or bullion to meet this liability was only 35,000,0001.; or, deducting from 
each side of the account 8,000,0001. locked up in the notes department of the 
Bank of England, it was 27,000,000/.; or only 44 per cent. of liabilities. 

On the same occasion Mr. Goschen, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
delivered an able speech, in which he gave his facts, his eloquence, 
and his logic to the straggling masses of his countrymen by main- 
taining the wisdom of remonetization of silver, but gave his conclu- 
sions and his policy to the creditor classes by recommending no 
disturbance of present conditions. 

I have contended 
said the Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
and am prepared still to contend that I shoald prefer the currency of the world 
to depend upon two metals rather than upon one metal. To those views I gave 
expression in 1878 * * I have always looked upon silver and gold not as 
antagonistic to each other; not as being metals the price of one of which would 
necessarily fall wifen the other rose, but I have looked upon them as partners who 
together were doing the work of the currency of the world. 

The English creditor classes have not been without able coadjutors 
in this country. We have noticed for the last twelve or fourteen 
years that zealous advocates of the gold standard, the advantages of 
which are not confined to Great Britain, are to be found among the 
creditor classes of the United States. 

If the toilers of this country, from the proceeds of whose labor these | 
exactions have to be paid, had as little influence on the legislation of 
the United States as the toilersof England have on the legislation of 
that country, the creditor classes and financiers of the United States 
might be as frank as those of Great Britain in admitting the object of 
maintaining the single gold standard. 

How graphically, though unintentionally, does the English poet, 
Waller, in the following verse, express the advantage which the gold 
standard gives to creditors every where and the self-satisfaction with 
which they contemplate life : 

The taste of hot Arabia's spice we know, 

Free from the scorching sun that makes it grow. 
Without the worm, in Persia's silk we shine, 
And, without planting, drink of every vine. 

To dig for wealth we weary not our limbs; 
Gold, though the heaviest metal, hither swims. 


Ours is the harvest where the Indians mow, 
We plow the deep, and reap what others sow. 





MOTIVE OF GERMANY, 

When Germany, intoxicated by her victory over France and in | 
order to further cripple a fallen foe from whom she had exacted 
$1,000,000,000 in gold, demonetized silver, she inflicted on her people | 
by the fall of prices consequent on the increase in the value of money | 
more misery than all her armies of horse and foot had been able to | 
inflict on France. France, on the contrary, notwithstanding this | 
unprecedented war tribute, by keeping a sufficient volume of money 
in circulation to maintain, and even advance, her range of prices, 
emerged in a few years from the consequences of the greatest disaster 
in her history, conscious of a triumph more complete than Germany 
had achieved by all the military splendor of the war. The ransom 
exacted of France was received back by her almost as soon as paid, 
in exchange for the products of her industry. It is not a sign of 
prosperity, Mr. President, when hundreds of thousands of people, 
the best bone and sinew of a hation, are found annually emigrat- 
ing ; and it is a coincidence which I merely mention, in passing, 
that as soon as the effects of demonetization of silver had had time 
to make themselves felt in Germany a veritable hegira of its people 
took place. 

From 1873 to 1889 the emigration from Germany numbered 1,546,- 
000 persons. 

Students of social science every where recognize the statistics of ille- 
gitimacy and of suicide as among the most powerful evidences of 
monetary distress. By reference to those statistics we find that not- 
ending the large emigration during that period the number of 
illegitimate births in Germany increased from 161,294 in 1883 to 169,- 
645in 1888. The suicidesin Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, and Baden—the 
leading states of the German Empire—inereased from 179 for each 
million of population in 1868 to 196 for each million of the population 
in 1876 and to 218 for each million of the population in 1882. In 
Prussia alone the number of suicides in 1876 was 151 per million, 
while in 1882 it was 191 per million. 
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| of the western world have made and continue to make, nam, 


| mercial and industrial world to her oe 
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| the act demonetizin 


| poned great industrial and financial crises. 















































































This is part of the price which the toiling masses of Germa 
paying for the gold-standard experiment, which, without th, 
sent, their imperial government foisted upon them. 

Bismarck made the mistake that many able men in al] , 


of attributing the commanding position of Great Britain in ¢ 
tion of the gold 
Bismarck mistook for cause and effect what was a mere 
the result of exceptional conditions, as did those of our levis), 
in 1873 who happened to know anything whatever of the nat 
g silver. The belief of some of the y 

sighted statesmen of Great Britain has been that she secur, 
position, not by reason of the gold standard, but in spite of 

In a speech delivered at Glasgow, in November, 1873, after ; 
alteration by Germany in her monetary standard, Mr. Disrac|j s, 

The monetary disturbance which has occurred, and is now to a certain o 
acting very injuriously upon trade, I attribute to the great changes y t 
Governments of eee are making in reference to their standard of va! ( 
gold standard is not the cause of our commercial prosperity, but the cons: 
of that prosperity. It is quite evident that we must prepare ourselves for 
convulsions in the money market, not occasioned by speculation or any « 
causes which hav» been alleged, but -by a new cause,witb which we ar 
ciently acquainteu. 

And again in March, 1879, when the effects of the decreas 
ume of money were making themselves more and more felt, 
raeli, then Lord Beaconsfield, said : 


All this time the produce of the gold mines of Australia and California ep 
regularly diminishing, and the consequence is that, while these great alterations 
on the continent in favor of a gold currency have been made, notwithstanding t})a; 
increase of population which alone requires a considerable increase of currency t 
| on its transactions, the amount of the currency itself is yearly dimi: g 
until a state of affairs has been brought about by gold production exactly the r 
verse of that which it —— at first. Gold is every day appreciating in valy 
and as it appreciates the lower become prices. It is not im ible that, as affairs 
develop, the country may require that some formal investigation shou!d be made 
of the causes which are affecting the value of the precious metals, and the effect 
which the change in the value of the precious metais has upon the industr 
the country and upon the continual fall of prices. 

In reaching their conclusions, Bismarck and others igno. 
fundamental principle that a gold supply that might be sui 
for one country with a gold standard, and might even result 
measure of prosperity to that country, would be wholly insu 
if other countries should adopt the same standard and should cnt 
upon a keen competition and rivalry for the acquisition of gold 

The adoption of that standard by Germany and France was there. 
fore not only destructive of their own prosperity, but was a stun- 
ning blow at the prosperity of England and all other gold-using 
countries. In taking England for his model, Bismarck had not the 
condition of the toiling masses before his mind, but the glan 
prosperity which surrounded the creditor-barons. 

The unprejudiced observer can not fail to perceive that t! 
000,000 coined under the limited coinage act of the United Stat 
of 1878, supplementing the gold stock of the western world, post- 
But the elements 


stay 
tan 


- oe 


sy 


these crises are 
will burst upon 


athering, avd, unless relief be soon forth 
the world with crushing severity. 
DEMONBTIZATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

If we are surprised that the sordid selfishness of the pri\ 
classes of Europe should haveinduced them to perpetrate so gross an 
act of injustjce, we are reminded that the legislation of monarchica 
countries has usually been controlled in the interest of the privileged 
classes. But what shall be said in defense of the demonetization of 
silver by the United States? No such stupendous act of folly a 
injustice was ever before perpetrated by the representatives of a 
free people. 

Our position differed materially from that of Great Britain. [| 
was notacreditor nation. Our people did not, and do not, own 1! 
sands of millions of dollars of foreign bonds, on which to receiv: 
annual interest in a constantly appreciating money, whic) 
have to be paid from the current earnings of foreign labor. 1. 
therefore, of our demonetization unjustly enriching our creditor 
classes at the expense of foreigners, it enabled the creditors at hom 
here to rob and despoil the abe among their own countrymen 
Instead of despoiling the Canadian, the Australian, the East [nia 
the Egyptian, or the Turk, the spoliation arranged for by our a(op- 
tion of the gold standard was a spoliation of the debtors in our ow! 
communities. In so far, however, as our debt was held abroad, !! 
provided for a spoliation of our citizens by the foreign bondholders 
also. And,as nearly all our public debt was so held, we had pre 
sented to us in 1873 the extraordinary spectacle of representative 
sent here to enact laws for the welfare and advancement of our ow! 
people, devoting all their energies, whether aware of it or not, © 
the upbuilding of the fortunes of the moneyed aristocracies «f° 
countries, at the expense of the producers of the United Sta‘ 
CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY AT THE TIME. 


Consider for a moment the condition of this country at the 1m 
when this amazing piece.of legislation was enacted. 

The Republic was but jast recovering from an exhaustii, »* 
which loaded it with a national debt approaching $3,000,0\'".""’ 
There were also State, county, city, and town debts aggres: 
many more thousands of millions, with railroad and other corpor\ 
bonds and debts aggregating vet other thousands of millions 6" 
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private debts of indefinite and unascertainable amount, represented 
largely by mortgages on real estate. 


all the resources of the people. Although some portion of those 
debts has been liquidated and the national bonds have been refunded 
at lower rates of interest, yet we all know that in this age all munic- 
ipal and corporate debts, if not national debts, are practically per- 
petual. No sooner is one form of bond liquidated than another takes 
its place; MO sooner is one public improvement completed than an- 
other is begun. 

At the time silver was demonetized it might well have been sup- 
josed that a sufficiently large unearned increment had already been 
realized by the foreign and domestic holders of United States bonds. 
The greater portion of the debt of the Government was, when in- 
curred, made payable simply in “lawful money,” the interest alone 
peing payable incoin. Yet in March, 1869, the bondholders secured 
the passage of an act of Congress, entitled “An act to strengthen the 
public credit,” containing a pledge to pay in coin or its equivalent 
not merely the interest, but the principal of all national obligations 
not specially provided to be paid otherwise. 

COURSE OF THE CREDITORS. 

And again, when in 1870 Congress was about to provide for a re- 
fanding of the public debt, these clamorous creditors, not satisfied 
with having got the bonds at rates much below their face value and 
not satisfied with the pledge to pay in coin—a pledge made long 
after the contract was made and the debt incurred—insisted that 
not only should the new bonds be payable in coin, but,in order to 
guard against any possible interpretation which might work to their 
detriment, they did what has rarely been done in the history of mon- 
etary legislation, insisted that even the very standard of that coin 
should be fixed and nominated in the bond. They were willing to take 
nochances. They were not willing to place confidence in the sense 
of equity and fair dealing of the people of the United States. They 
held before Congress the covert tbreat that if the new issue of bonds 
did not provide for payment in ‘‘ coin,” instead of “ lawful money,” 
and did not prescribe the precise standard of coin in which they 
were to be payable, it would be difficult if not impossible to place 
the bonds on the market. 

So, by the refunding act of July 14, 1870, Congress provided for 
the payment in “‘ coin of the present standard value,” that is to say, 
in either gold dollars of 25.8 grains of gold, nine-tenths fine, or in 
silver dollars of 4124 grains of silver, nine-tenths fine, at the option 
of the United States. But even this extreme advantage to the cred- 
itors over paymentin ‘“‘ lawful money” of the United States, in which 
the bonds were bought and in which they were legally payable, was 
insufficient. All but the most ingenious would imagine that having 
thus provided for payment in coin then bearing a considerable pre- 
mium over the current money of the Republic and having the very 
standard of that coin tixed in the act, the highest point of vatitage 
had been reached. One device, however, and only one, remained by 
which the money of the payment could be still farther increased in 
value, and this device did not escape the watchful eye or cunning 
hand of the public creditors. 

They clearly saw that if by legislative enactment they could se- 
cure the rejection of one of the money-metals they would succeed 
inenormously increasing the value of the metal retained. This they 
accomplished by the demonetization of silver, and thus by striking 
down one-half the automatic money of the world and devolving the 
money function exclusively on the other half, added thousands of 
millions of dollars to the burden of the debt. 


PRETENSE TO “STRENGTHEN THE PUBLIC CREDIT. 


It will be observed that this anxiety to strengthen the public 
credit was evinced by the bondholders after and not before the 
bonds were in their possession. No anxiety for the public credit 
was manifested by them at a time when the Government might be 
able to reap advantage from it. The Government having parted 
with the bonds ata heavy discount, their selling price in the market 
became a matter of no direct pecuniary importance to the people of 
the United States. 

The “strengthening of the public credit” that was to be effected 
by the act of March 16, 1869, consisted of a rise in the price of the 
bonds for the benefit of the holder, at a time when they were no 
longer the roperty of the Government, but of private individuals. 
The real effect of the act, therefore, was not in any way to benefit 
the Government, but greatly to enrich, by an increment unearned 
and unbargained for, a few men who had already been greatly en- 
riched by their dealings with the United States. The title of the 
act should have read “An act to strengthen the bank account and 
credit of the holders of United States bonds.” 

he excuse and apology for the act was that by its passage the re- 
funding process, then contemplated and afterward provided for by 
a refunding act of 1370, might be rendered more certain of success: 
ut, if any advantage accrued from that cause, it was lost, and much 
eer with it, by the increase which the act of 1869 effected in the 
vurden of the bonded obligation, by pledging the nation to a pay- 
aa in @ medium much more valuable than the medium provided 
~ in the contract. And, again, in 1873, when all the bonds provided 
or by the refunding act of 1870 had been 30ld and had passed out of 
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| the hands of the Gevernment, another act was passed, intended by the 


This constituted an aggregate | 
whose burden might naturally be presumed to be sufficient to tax | 


money-lenders again to strengthen the public credit, and again to 
the disadvantage of the people and to the exclusive and enormous 
advantage of the bondholders. It bore the innocent title of ‘An 
act revising and amending the laws relative to the mints, assay of- 
fices, and coinage of the United States.” This act, bearing on its face 
no suggestion of any change more serious than that of regulating the 
petty details of mint management, has proved to be an act of mo 
mentous consequence to the people of this country. This is the aci 
that demonetized the silver dollar, which it did by merely omitting 
that coin from the enumeration of the coins of the United States 
EMONETIZATION WHOLLY UNJUSTIFIABLE 

Among all the explanations that have been made to account for 
that demonetization by a Congress of the United States, I have 
never heard any reason advanced which constituted a justification 
for it. To my mind, in view of all the circumstances—in the face of 
the herculean difficulties by which the nation was surrounded, in 
the face of the sacrifices which our citizens had made to preserve 
the Republic, and in the face of all that had already been done by an 
over-generous reople, proud of their national strength and jealous 
of their national] honor, to satisfy the rapacicus demands of the 
m onvy-lenders—in view, I say, of all these facts, the demonetization 
of silver by the United States must be regarded as one of those his 
toric blunders that are worse than crimes. It was the child of Ig- 
norance and Avarice’ and is already the prolific parent of enforced 
idleness, poverty, and misery. 

It is to undo as far as possible the effects oft the blunder of 1873 
that new legislation is now imperatively demanded by the people. 
While the past can not be recalled, the present is ours, and the 
pressing duty of to-day is to provide for the future. The demand 
comes from all sections of the country that a remedy for the de- 
pressed industrial conditions caused by the legislation of 1573 be 
applied at the earliest moment. And what better remedy could 
be applied than absolutely to reverse that legislation and to put the 
monetary position of this country back to exactly where it was when 
that wrong was committed? 

Some twelve years ago an attempt was made 
but the attempt was only partially successful. Instead of resulting 
in free coinage, it resulted in the passage of the bill which author- 
ized the coinage of not less than two nor more than four million dol- 
lars’ worth of silver permonth. On that occasion a financial debate 
of great interest and importance was had in this Chamber and in the 
other House of Congress. The proposition to remonetize silver or 
to increase the silver coinage was vigorously opposed, but the argu- 
ments then presented by the advocates of remonetization never have 
been, and never can be, refuted. 

In fact, but rarely has there been any attempt made to answer 
those arguments. Puerile attempts at wit and diatribes of abuse ari 
all that the silver men have heard in sixteen years in answer to the 
contentions they have made in favor of the remonetization of silver 


to apply a remedy, 


Ept ATIONAL EFFI 

With that debate, Mr. President, long pending and eagerly main- 
tained on both sides, there began in this country an educational 
movement among the masses that is destined to have far-reaching 
consequence. The public attention was fastened, as it had never 
been fastened before, on the subject of money and on the forces 
which govern its value, and up to this time that attention has never 
flagged. As aresult we find the great body of our pe 
farmers and artisans of the country—after years of reflection and di 
cussion in their lyceums and trade organizations, adopting to a largé 
extent the views then presented by the advocates of an increased 
money volume, views which at the time were contempt ously de 
rided by the advocates of contraction and of gold. 

The cry for relief appropriately now comes from the farmers, the 
artisans, and the laboring classes, as well as from the young, th« 
enterprising, the thoughtful, of all classes, who have not inherited 
wealth, but are hewing out for themselves the rugged path to su 
cess. It is they who have had to bear the exactions of the system 
which has prevailed. It is from the proceeds of their labor that the 
catanilann ern been paid. If objection be made that the character 
of relief proposed is not indorsed in financial circles or by the liter 
ary guild or professional political economists that surround them 
the sufficient reply is that the world can not wait for tl 
of abuses by those who are profiting by them. In the nature of 
things, all movements for reform must be initiated by those w 
can not lose by the installation of justice. 


’ ' 
yple to-day the 


16 correctior 





But there are others besides the laboring masses o are working 
in the cause of humanity. There are noble, unselfish, and altruistic 
men in all the countries of civilization, who see the wrong and are 
indefatigable in their efforts to set it right. 


I will read a cable dispatch recently addressed to me by Mr. Henry 
H. Gibbs, formerly governor of the Bank of England and now pres 


ident of the Bimetallic League of Great Britain: 


Loxpox, May 6.—The friends of silver deeply regret the death of Senator Be 
whose services in the cause of monetary reform are most warmly appreciated o 
this side of the Atlantic. The bimetallist party of the United Kingdom, nov 
including over one hundred members of the House of Commons, attach the greatest 
value to the debate about to commence in your illustrious chamber. We fully 
recognize not only that the support afforded to silver by yeur legislation during 
the last twelve years has hel pe f to protect the industrial world froma te mon- 
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etary crisis, but aleo that the debates in Congress have served more than all else 
to educate our people to recognition of the important issues involved. We believe 

at the increase and coinage of silver contemplated by Congress will restore, 
wholly or considerably, your coinage rates, and will thus make international! set 
tlement of this complex question comparatively easy. We anticipate further and 
with mach confidence that the advance in the price of silver which must follow 
your action wil! stimulate both the export and the other trades of your country, 
and, while tending to the prosperity of your agricaltural classes, will also aasist 
the manufacturing industries of the United Kingdom and the whole body of our 
wage-carners 






Mr. Moreton Frewen, of London, an able writer on economic 
Y 


subjects, whose recent work on the The Economic Crisis I commend 
to the careful perusal of Senators, says: 

it in firmed, without fear of contradiction, that legislation ar 
ranged in the interest of a certain class, first by Lord Liverpool in this country 
and again by Sir Robert Peel at the instigation of Mr. Jones Loyd and other wealthy 
ban) wh ch wassupplemented recently by simultaneous anti-silver legislation 
in J n and Washington at the instance of the great financial houses—this 


legistation has about doubled the burden of all national debts by an artificial 
enhancement of the value of money 

Ihe fall of all prices induced by this cause has been on such a seale that while 
in twenty years the national debt of the United States quoted in dollars has been 
reduced by nearly two-thirds, yet the value of the remaining one-third, measured 
in wheat, in bar iron, or bales of cotton, is considerably greater—is a greater 
demand draft on the labor and industry of th® nation than was the whole debt at 


the time it was contracted rhe aggravation of the burdens of taxation induced 
by this so-called ‘‘ appreciation of gold,” which is no natural appreciation, but bas 
been brought about by class legislation to increase the value of the gold which is 
in a few hands, requires but to be explained to an enfranchised democracy, 
which will know how to protect itself against further attempts to contract the 
eur v and to force down prices to the confusion of every existing contract. 

of classes of middle-men, bankers have been by far the most successfal in 
intercepting and appropriating an undue share of produced wealth. While the 


modern system of banking and credit may be said to be even yet in its infancy, 
that portion of the assets of the community which is to-day in the strong boxes 
of the bankers would, if declared, be an astounding revelation of the recent 
profits of this particular business; and not only has the business itself become a 
most profitable monopoly, but its interests in a very few hands are diametrically 
opposed to the general interests of the majority. By legislation intended to con- 
tract the currency and force down all prices, including wages, the price paid for 
labor, the mouey-owner has been able to increase the purchase power of his sov- 
ereign or dollar by the direct diminution of the price of every kind of property 
measured in money 


UNFULFILLED PROPHECIES. 


During the debate on the limited coinage bill, not content with 
abuse of the advocates of the measure, with flimsy criticism of it, 
and specious arguments against it, its opponents in and out of Con- 
gress indulged in divers prophecies and predictions. They pictured 
forth the lamentable results that would follow its passage and the 
direful consequences that would ensue from an increase of the circu- 
lating medium of the country. Among the results confidently pre- 
dicted were the following: that the silver would not circulate at 
all, and again that it would circulate to the exclusion of gold, which 
metal, we were informed, would flow out of this country with a ve- 
locity and in a volumetheretofore unknown; that we should be unable 
to redeem our paper money in gold; that we should be precipitated 
into a silver vortex; that an inflation of the currency would follow, 
which would ruinously raise prices of all commodities and that this 
inflation would result in an unprecedented contraction. We were 
charged with forcing upon the public creditors a dollar worth only 
ninety cents. We were warned that the passage of the bill would 
indefinitely postpone the refunding of the public debt, and would 
lower the price and impair the value of our national securities. It 
was charged that we were setting on foot a new and irrepressible 
conflict between two great sections of the country,the East and 
the West. We were charged with uttering a debased coin, with 
lowering the standard of American credit, with tarnishing the in- 
tegrity and honor of our country before foreign nations, and with 
unprecedented moral turpitude in setting an example of flagrant and 
shameless national dishonesty. 

The men of the far West, and of the Pacific slope especially, were 
the particular targets of this abuse. They were denounced by some 
as ‘‘ lunatics,” by others as dangerous and unworthy demagogues, be- 
canse,as was charged, their constituents, if not themselves, were di- 
rectly interested in the restoration of the ancientright of silver to full 
recognition as one of the money metals. For their benefit resort was 
had to every epithet which the English language afforded: In 
holding them up to public scorn the rich and varied vocabulary of 
odium and opprobrium was exhausted. 

These prophecies of disaster were united in by the professors of po- 
litical economy in all the Eastern colleges, by the President of the 
United States, by the Secretary of the Treasury, by the leading Amer- 
ican newspapers, by the principal public men and journals of Great 
Britain, if not of all Europe, and, of course, by all bankers, money- 
lenders, and professional financiers the world over. 

And now, Mr. President, how many of all those alarming prognos- 
tications by all these distinguished prophets have been fall led ? 
Not one! On the contrary, it is not too much to say that the pub- 
lic credit of the United States is to-day the highest in the world. It 
does not stand merely in line with that of other first-rate powers ; 
it stands at the head. Our gold, silver, and paper money stand at 
a parity with each other. Ifa fall measure of relief was not realized 
by the passage of thet bill it is because the coin of $4,000,000 a 
month was left optional with the Secretary of ie iacieer, i 
of being made mandatory on him. 


But it is hardly necessary to assert that the predicted inflation of 
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prices has not been observed as a consequence of the coinag: 
000 amonth. While the issuance of that amount has no! 
rapidly increasing population and wealth, been suflici: 
the downward tendency of prices, it has undoubtedly prev: 
from falling much lower. Without that coinage, we shoul 
industrial depression, chronic and somber, with conseque: 
told disaster. 

But the result which gave most apprehension to tho 
cated the gold standard, the evil which they regarded a 
the most threatening and direful of all the evils that » 
from even so small an increase in the money volume as t 
vided for, was the outflow of gold. They ridiculous, 
mated the tremendous money-absorbing power of this grea 
And, as if to emphasize to all the world the complete a 
their alleged fears, this apprehension has been conspicuou 
toriously set at naught by the constant inflow of gold. 0 
of June, 1878, the amount of gold coin and bullion in th: 
and in monetary circulation in this country is officially 
have been $213,199,977, and this amount is probably 1 
estimated. On November 1, 1889, we had more than th: 
much, the amount of gold in circulation and in the Tre 
reported as $689,000,000. 

‘* Experience,” says Dr. Johnson, “is the great test of 
is perpetually contradicting the theories of men,” and t 
perience, Mr. President, is the best. 

If the professors of political economy, the Eastern news 
itors, and the professional financiers were then so serious], 
ought they not to be a little modest now in making predi 
pecially in renewing predictions that have been already dis 
They can not point to a single instance in which their pr 
not been falsified by the event. So humiliating a failure o: 
of the professors, in a realm of which they boastfully clain 
masters, so complete an overthrow of these “experts” by 
were ridiculed and derided as rural financiers and crazy t 
ought to put the advocates of the gold standard on th 
against a like defeat on this occasion. They are pressed fo: 
to account for the utter miscarriage of their prophecies. 
left without a shadow of consolation except that the c: 
$2,000,000 worth of silver bullion each month has not succe: 
placing silver at a par with gold. They affect to believe t 
advocates of silver in 1878 expected that that metal, under t 
limited demand of $2,000,000 a month, would be brought t 
with gold, which, owing to the demonetization of silver, h 
abnormally and rainously in value. 

No such belief wasever entertained or expressed. On the 
it was repeatedly asserted by the advocates of silver that 
as the entire yield of gold from all the mines of the world 5 
$119,000,000) was invested with the full money fanction and 
access to all mints to be transmuted into coin, it could not be e» 
that the conferring of the legal-tender function upon a sui 
paratively trifling as one-fourth the yield of silver (the yield 
being $99,000,000) would have the effect of placing it on a lev: 
gold. 

” It is, however, a significant fact that every silver dollar ¢! 
been coined under that act is at a parity with gold and wil! 
buy as much of all the objects of human desire as will the go}: 
Nay, more, silver bullion—disparaged and discredited as it is 
shorn of the money function and denied access to the mints, i 
of decreasing in purchasing power, has maintained so stead) 
tion to commodities that 412} grains of uncoined silver will ex 
for as much to-day as would the coined dollar, whether of s 
gold, in 1873, when the full money fanction attached equal!) 
metals. If this be truae—and I shall presently demonstrate i: 
refutation—what an utter perversion of terms it is to say tha 
has fallen in value! 

WILL REMONETIZATION PLACE US ALONGSIDE INDIA ! 


We are solemnly warned that the full remonetization of sil\ 
United States would place us alongside India and the other ba: 
countries of the world. This brilliant piece of reasoning is ad 
with great confidence and is intended to be conclusive of t! 
ment against silver. But, Mr. President, India is no more ba 
now than it was in 1873, before our silver dollar was demo: 
India is no more barbarous now than it was in 1857, when ©: 
demonetized gold and placed herself “ alongside” India. : 
Germany any more civilized now than then. We did not 
time hear any complaint, either in the United States or | 
that the use of silver as money placed any one nation more t! 
other in dangerous affiliation with the civilization of Indi 
have never heard it charged against France that its civiliza' 
brought any nearer that of India by the immense quantity | 
money in France. Neither did we hear it charged against tli 
States up to 1873 that we were “alongside” or dangerously « 
the barbarous nations by our use of silver as money. 

Up to 1834 we had no metallic money other than silver in : 
culation, and up to 1850 we had much more silver in cir 
than gold. Were we “alongside” India then? Where were ‘! 
and patriotic men of our country at those periods? History |: 
record any protest on their part that we were placing ou 
* alongside india or any other of the barbarous nations of tl: 
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by our use of silver and our recognition of its fallmoney power. All | barbarians. That the result p 
the nations of the earth used silver and accorded it full recognition | planters of the Ur S silve ( ed 
as money equally with gold up to 1819. Was all Christendom at | 
that time “ alongside” India? When, in that year, Great Britain} 4) aeneeie i ; 
sundered the silver link that from time immemorial had kept her | accribed by the mon: 
“ alongside ” India and the other barbarous nations and, for selfish | de ian o- the a f 
reasons of her own, arising from her position as a creditor of all | put if motive a 
other nations, decided to recognize gold only as money, was any | joth wavs. N ax : 
evidence afforded of a sudden advance in the civilization of Great securi! aaa panel ag ‘ 
Britain? Was the emergence of that nation from the benumbing | purpose of contra: a maa 5 
companionship of India and the other barbaric countries into the oe 1 in Te ‘ at ; 
glittering and refulgent light of the gold dispensation signalized, as | ¢he purchasing powe1 
7 ld be expected, by a corresponding improvement in the cond { aoe it ie the cupiditv of cI 
tk of the people ? | their desire to in rei se the va eortue!l 
Ou the contrary, the history of the time informs us that, as a con- | about a shrinkage in the m y volu t ma 
sequence of the passage of the bill by Parliament in 1819 compell- | the people, wh were ignorant of the eff rally 
ing payments in gold, prices rapidly fell, cotton in particular sinking | from such a shrinkage, t : el 
in the short space of three months to one-half its former value. With- | understood that the value of « d« 
in six months all prices had fallen one-half and showed no signs of | number of pounds or dolla 
improvement for the next three years. By reason of the contraction | the total number out, th ear 
of the currency the industry of the nation was congealed, as is a | smaller t ln ;' 
flowing stream by the severity of an arctic winter. Alarm became | each 
universal; confidence and activity ceased. Bankruptcies increased | [Loanersof , 
in 1819 more than 50 per cent. over the numberof the previous year. of personal achiev: nt Ww 
Meetings were held throughout Englandin which the people called | they conserve the faculty of initiat » the 
on the government to devise some means of redressing the situation. | in novelty: they look so careful 
So universal was the distress that the owners of land in England, | the spirit of adventure is restrained ! fa for 
who in 1819 numbered 160,000 were in seven years, by forced sales | usually the labor of a life-time, and few me! reach the gr 
and foreclosure of mortgages on the smaller farms, reduced to 30,000, | to retrace their st ps to enter again upon a st it dema 
and one in every seven of the population lived on organized charit the strength, the momentum, and the intr t f M 
All this was but a part of the price which the people of England pai ussured incomes therefore are disposed to tal 
for a policy imposed on them by the creditor classes among their own | must look, for its material progress and dev: ment, to thi 
number. The condition of industry and disorganization of labor led | have a career to make, with the ambition and t 
to frequent and serious conflicts between the people and the mili It isa remarkable circumstance, Mr. Presid that t 
tary. They alsoled to commercial crises without number, and Eng- | entire range of economic discussion in gold 
land, by demonetiziog silver and thus ceasing to be “ alongside” | to be taken for granted that a chang t value of t 
India, became the seat of panics, as Egypt had long been of the it a matter of no sig e and imports 
plague and India of the cholera. ciety so long as the change is in e directio1 ey 
As a contrast to this I will merely cite the change in the condition | heard from an Eastern journal any complaint against a contracti 
of India within the past seventeen years. When the Western world | of our money volume, an i th ng volur 
discarded silver as money and, as a consequence, India received a | of money lurk evils of the utmost magnitude? On the other 
larger supply of it than ever before, that barbarous nation, as is uni- | we have been treated to lengthy homilies on the: s of “ inflat 
versally admitted, made progress by leaps and bounds. No country | whenever the slightest prospect presented itself of adecrea 
on earth has in the same time made such advances in material pros- | value of money, not with the view of giv he de ; 
perity and in all the elements that conduce to the comfort and hap- | vantage over the lender of mon¢ but of p t { 
piness of a people. Notwithstanding the alleged debasement of scionable iniustice of a further increasing value in the dolla 
5 silver, no sooner had its increased inflow into India begun than the } which the debtor contracted to pay. Loud and resounding 
industries of a yast continent were established and set in motion, | tests have been entered against the “dishonesty” of making pa 
and a substantial part of the activity and prosperity that were wont | ments in ‘‘ depreciated dollars.” The debtors ar el 
1 to pervade some of the industries of the United States has, by that | dishonest for desiring to keep money at a steady an vo 
515 demonetization, been transferred to fields of wheat and fields and | valne. If that object could be secured, it would tee 
factories of cotton 10,000 miles distant. to the interest of the debtor and could not possibl rk a 
What really placed us alongside such barbarous countries as India | justice to the credi It would simply assure to both debtor and 
was the demonetization of silver. It was by that demonetization | creditor the exact measure for which they bargai It would « 
that the people of Europe were enabled, with gold, to buy silver at | able the debtor to pay his debt with exact he amount of sact 
30 per cent. discount, which, when shipped to India and coined into | to which, on the making of the debt, hé idert ti ibmit 
rupees, would buy as much wheat as could ever have been bought | order to pay 
with that coin. There has been no decrease whatever in the pur- | ik 
chasing power of the rupee in India. This was equivalent to buy-| [pn all discussions of the sul ject the creditors attempt to brush 
ing wheat at 30 per cént. below the price theretofore paid for it, and | the equitiesinvolved by sneering at the debtors. B Mr. Presi 
thus the farmers of the United States were by demonetization placed | debt is the distinguishing characteristic of moder ociet I 
“alongside” the barbarous people of India. Their wheat had to through debt that the marvelous developments of nineteenth 
compete in the European markets with the wheat of India, and it | tury civilization have been effected. Who are tl lebtors it 
is this competition that placed them ‘‘ alongside” India. The farmer | country? Who are the borrowers of money? The menof enter 
of this country, therefore, by demonetization of silver, was compelled | of energy, of skill, the men of industry, of fo ght, of ca 
to compete with under-paid and half-starved ryots. And so it was | tion, of daring. In the ranks of the debtors will b la 
that our cotton-planters, by the demonetization of silver, were preponderance of the constructive energy of every country. ‘I 
placed alongside the barbarous people of India. Itis this degrading | debtors are the upbuilders of tlhe national wealth and prosp 
Somapotieians that places a highly civilized people alongside a barba- | they are the men of initiative, the men who conceiv one d 
ous one, | on foot enterprises. They are those who by borrow n yeni 
The advocates of the single gold standard deem even silver money | the community. ‘They are the dynamic force he pe 
much better money than greenbacks. Does it then follow that when | They are the busy, restless, moving throng w] 1 find 
greenbacks were our only money—good enough money to carry the | walks of life in this country, the active, ! 
nation through the greatest war in all history—we were ‘‘along- | the undaunted. 
side” or underneath the barbarous nationsofthe world? It is not the These men are sustaine eir efforts by 
form or the material of a nation’s money that fixesitsstatus relatively | their labors will be crowned with success, Des 
to other nations. That is accomplished by the vitality, the energy, you take away from society the most powerful of 
the intellectuality and effective force of its people. The United | material development; you place in t 
States can never be placed ‘‘alongside” any barbarous nation, ex- | stacle which it is impossible to surmount 
cept by compelling our people to compete with barbarous peoples, The men of whom I have sp r first 
compelling them to sell the products of American labor at prices reg- | likely to be affected by a shrinkage in 1 jimi 
ulated by the cost of labor and manner of living in barbarous conn- The highest prosperity of a 1 1 is attained only wher 
tries. As well might it be said that we are alongside the barbarous | people are employed in a itions suited to their individual 
people of India because we continue to produce wheat and cotton. | tades and when a just money system insures an equitable dist 
T 16 distinguishing feature of all barbarous nations is the squalor | tion of the prodncts of their industry. With our present com 
of their wor ing classes. The reward of their hard toil is barely | civilization, in order that men may have constant employme: 
enough to maintain animal existence. A civilized people are placed | indispensable that work be planned and undertakings project 
slongside a barbarous one when, in their means of livelihood, the | years in advance. Without an intelligent for f of enterprises 


undation of their civilization, they are made to compete with the | large numbers of workmen must periodically be relegated to idle- 
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ness. Enterprises that take years to complete must be contracted 
for in ailvance and payments provided for. 

A constant but unperceived rise in the value of the dollar with 
which those payments must be made bafiles all plans, thwarts all 
calculation, and destroys all equities between debtor and creditor. 
If we can not intelligently regulate our money volume so as to 
maintain unchanging the value of the money unit, if we can not 
preserve our people from the blighting effects which an increase in 
the measuring power of the money unit entails upon all industry, to 
what purpose is our boaste1 civilization ? 

By the increase of that measuring power all hopes are disap- 
pointed, all purposes baffled, all efforts thwarted, all calculations 
defied. This subtle enlargement in the measuring power of the 
unit of money (the dollar) affects every class of the working com- 
niunity. Like a poisonous drug in the human body, it permeates 
every vein, every artery, every fiber and filament of the industrial 
structure. The debtor is fighting for his life against an enemy he 
does not see, against an influence he does not understand. For, 
while his calculations were well and intelligently made and the 
amount of his debts and the terms of his contracts remain the same, 
the weight of all his obligations has been increased by an insidious 
increase in the value of the money unit. 

KFFECTS OF A SHRINKING VOLUME OF MONEY. 

As to the. benumbing consequences following a shrinkage in the 
volume of money, the testimony of history is briefly reviewed in the 
report of the Monetary Commission to which I have already referred 
and from which I read the following: 


At the christian era the metallic moneyjof the Roman Empire amounted to 
#1,800,000,000. By the end of the fifteenth century it had shrank to less than 
200,000,000. Daring this period a most extraordinary and baleful change took 
place in the condition of the world. a dwindled and commeree, arts, 
wealth, and freedom all disappeared. The people were reduced by poverty and 
misery to the most roy conditions of serfdom and slavery. The disintegra- 
tion of society was almost complete. Tho conditions of life were so hard that 
individual seltishness was the only thing consistent with the instinct of self-pres- 
ervation. All public spirit, all generous emotions, all the noble aspirations of 
man shriveled and disappeared as the volame of money shrank and as prices 
fell. 

History records no such disastrous transition as that from the Roman Empire 
to the Dark Ages. Various explanations have been given of this entire breaking 
down of the frame-work of sdciety, but it was certainly coincident with a shrink- 
age in the volume of money, which was also without historical parallel. The 
crumbling of institutions kepteven step and pace with the shrinkage in the stock 
of money and the falling of prices. All other attendant circumstances than these 
last have occurred in other historical periods unaccompanied and unfollowed by 
any such mighty disasters. It is a suggestive coincidence that the first glimmer 
of light only came with the invention of bills of exchange and paper substitutes, 
through which the scanty stock of the precious metals was increased in efficiency. 
But not less than the energizing influence of Potosi and all the argosies of treas- 
ure from the New World were needed to arouse the Old World from its comatose 
sleep, to quicken the torpid limbs of industry, and to plame the leaden wings of 
commerce. It needed the heroic treatment of rising prices to enable society to 
reunite its shattered links, to shake off the shackles of feudalism, to relight and 
uplift the almost extinguished torch of civilization. That the disasters of the 
Dark Ages were caused by decreasing money and falling prices and that the re- 
covery therefrom and the comparative prosperity which followed the discovery 
of America were due to an increasing mosis of the precious metals and risin 
prices, will not seem surprising or unreasonable when the noble functions o 
money are considered. Money is the great instrument of association, the very 
fiber of social organism, the vitalizing force of industry, the protoplasm of civiliza- 
tion, and as essential to its existence as oxygen is to animal life. Without money 
civilization could not have had a beginning; with a diminishing supply it must 
languish and, unless relieved, finally perish. 

Symptoms of disasters similar to those which befell society during the Dark 
Ages were observable on every hand during the first half of this century. In 1809 
the revolutionary troubles between Spain and her American colonies broke out. 
These troubles resulted in a great diminution in the production of the precious 
metals, which was quickly indicated by a fallin general prices. Ansiready stated 
in this report, it is estimated that the purchasing power of the precious metals in- 
creased between 1809 and 1848 fully 145 per cent., or, in other words, that the gen- 
eral range of prices was 60 per cent. lower in 1848 than it was in 1809. During this 
period there was no general demonetization of either metal and no important fiact- 
nation in the relative value of the metals, and the supply was sufficient to keep 
their stock good against losses by accident and abrasion. But it was insufficient 
to keep the stock up to the proger correspondence with the increasing demand of 
advancing populations. 

The world has rarely passed through a more gloomy period than this one. Again 
do we find falling prices and misery and destitution inseparable companions. The 
poverty and distress of the industrial masses were intense and universal, and, since 
the discovery of the mines of America, without a parallel. In England the suffer- 
ing of the people found expression in demands upon Parliament for relief, in 
bread-riots, ond iz. immense Chartist demonstrations. The military arm of the 
nation had to be strengthened to prevent the all-pervading discontent from ripen- 
ing into open revolt. On the Continent the fires of revolution smoldered every- 
where and blazed out at many points, threatening the overthrow of states and 
the subversion of social institutions. 

Whenever and wherever the mutterings of discontent were hushed by the fear 
of increased standing armies, the foundations of society were honey-combed by 
powerful secret political associations. The cause at work to produce this state 
of things was so subtile, and its advance so silent, that the masses were entirely 
ignorant of its nature. They had come to regard money as an institution fixed 
and immovable in value, and when the price of property and the wages of labor 
fell, they charged the fault, not to the money, but to the property and the em- 
ployer. They were taught that the mischief was the result of overproduction. 
Never having observed that overproduction was complained of only when the 
money stock was decreasing, their prejudices were aroused nst labor-saving 
machinery. They were angered at capital, because it either declined altogether 
to embark in industrial enterprises or would only embark in them upon the con- 
dition of employing labor at the most scanty remuneration. They forgot that 
falling prices compelled capital to avoid such ente on any other condition 
and for the most part to avoid them entirely. They did not comprehend that 
money in shrinking volume was the prolific parent of enforced idleness and pov- 
erty and that falling prices divorced money-capital from labor, but they none the 
less felt the paralyzing pressure of the shrinking metallic shroud that was closing 
around industry. 





The increased yield of the Russian gold fields in 1846 gave some relief ay, 
as a parachute to the fall in prices, which might otherwise have resulted jy 
catastrophe. But the enormous metallic supplies of California and A 
were all needed to give substantial and adequate relief. Great as thes: 
were, their influence in raising prices was moderate and soon entirely arre. 
the increasing populations and commerce which followed them. In the ; 
five years between 1850 and 1876 the money stock of the world was 
doubled, and yet at no time during this period was the general leve) of , 
raised more than 18 per cent. above the general level in 1848. 

A comparison of this effect of an increasing volume of money after 194 
the effect of a decreasing volume between 1409 and 1848 strikingly illustra: 
largely different in degree is the influence upon prices of an increasing 0) 
ing volume of money. The decrease of the vield of the mines since abo: 
while population and commerce have been advancing, has already produced 
takable symptoms of the same general distrust, non-employment of la 
political and social disquiet, which have characterized all former periods 
ing money. 


The time that has elapsed since that report was written | 

served to verify and emphasize its statements. 
FALL OF PRICES SINCE 1873. 

It is a fact not disputed anywhere, but universally admitte 
for many years past the prices of all articles entering into ge)erg) 
consumption among the yeep have been steadily falling. | 
obvious that the industrial conditions prevailing since 1873 ar. 

a repetition of those above described as following 1809: wit! 
ing prices, constant unrest and universal discontent. 

The following table, compiled from figures published by tle | 
reau of Statistics of the Treasury Department, shows the avera 
range of export prices of the articles named for each year since 17 


Annual average export prices of commodities of domestic productio 
each year from 1873 to 1889, inclusive. 


| | | | 
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. — ‘ - \- nreenmeartiy 4 ——|—~ 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars.) Cents.| Cents.| Cents.| Cents. ( 
PD iiss ounces - 618 1.312 7. 565 18.8 25.3) 23.5) 8.8 D 
sear cals | i719] 1.428] 7.144] 15.4] 25.2] 17.8] 9.6 ‘ 
Sinn ote al oma 848 1. 124 5.968 | 15.0 26.0} 141] 11.4 8 
Tc cone ce (672 | 1.242| 6.216/ 129] 262| 14.0] 12.1 
1677. ccecnces.- . 587 1.169 | 6.488 11.8 23.9 21.1/ 10.8 9 
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CO eee - 543 1, 245 5, 878 1L5 23.3 | 8.6 | 6.7 1.4 
EN cagites.: .552 | 1.114) 5.668 | 11.4} 226] 103] 8&2 9 
eee .€68 | 1.185 6.149; 11.4 20.9 9.1 | 9.9 ti 
BB owecsccsces | .684) 1.127 5.955 | 10.8} 1.1} 8.8 11.2 ) 
1884. ........--| -GLL | 1,066) 5.588) 10.5) 20.6) 92) 10.2 
BEES. ccccccccce 5 -862 | 4.897 10.6 19.8 8.7 9.2 
ae | ,498 - 870 | 4.699 9.9 19.9 8.7 7.5 6.9 
EE | .479 . 890 4.510 9.5 18.7 | 7.8 7.9 7.1 
MR» -etédeore . 550 -853 | 4.579 | 98); 17.3) 7.9 8.6 7 
BEND.. «we venceese 474 .807 4.832 99) 166) 7.8 8.6 
i | | | 
Year ending caltod | cuited Butter Cheese} Eggs Starch so ned : 
ag '| per per per per = 
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SiN chet Attala Sail : 
| | 
‘ents. Cents. | Cents. Cente. | Cents. Cente. | Cente. é 
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To show from another source the same general fact of the «|: 
of prices, I quote from an article published in the New York 7: 
early in 1886. 

The New York Tribune is pretty good authority. These tiyires 
are undoubtedly from the calculations and from the pen 0! \!! 
Grosvenor, of the editorial staff of that able journal, former!y ¢!\(0! 
and proprietor of The Pablic, whose estimates of prices have, |)": 
judgment, been more correctly made than those of any other si: 
tician in the world, The article is as follows: 

Quotations of about two hundred articles are compared since 1860, an‘ | 
amount of money is ascertained which would purchase, at different dates, of (2° 


various articles, quantities as closely as ible to their ascer- 
tained consum siin"tn te0b, ibe dake af tae nak eownze the articles co! 





are wheat, corn, oata, rye, barley, beansand pease, mess pork, bacon, bam, '\\° 
lard, fresh beef, tallow, live poultry, butter, cheese, eggs, milk, ha 

Se cabbage, onions, ap: raisina, sugar (brown and crushed), © 

coffee, tea, tobacco, whisky, malt and hops, mackerel, codfish, salt, 1° 














outmegs, cloves, pepper, cotton, print-cloths and standard sheeting, wool of differ 
oat qualities, blankets, carpets, fl nnels, leather, boots, shoes, hides, silk, India rub- 
hor ron (pig and bar), nails, steel rails, coal, oil (crude and refined), tin and tin- 
slates, copper, lead, hemp, lumber, spruce and pine, oak, ash, walnut, and white 
sem lath, brick, lime, turpentine, linseed oil, soap, glass, paper, white lead, and 
twelve other kinds of paints, fertilizers, and over fifty kinds of drugs and chemi- 
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Cost of products at diferent dates. 
Dates Costin | Priceof Cost in 
, currency gold. gold. 
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1885, November 1 ...-ssceeeenceeececeeeeesnereeeees | BB. 71 feccccccccclecccce baad 
1084, DQBEETY Lo ccccccccccsncsscccccccscecccccccce ff eas ee 
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1006, Famaary 1 .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccses ccoccs | BAAD lbeewanedeciseoce 
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tis not only clear from this comparison that the prices of 1885 have been the 
ywest in our history for twenty-five years, but that there has been a general ten- 
dency toward lower prices. From 1866 to 1871, and again from 1872 until 1885, prices 
fell quite steadily. Indeed, had not the short crop of 1881 caused a temporary ad 
vance in the spring of 1882, the range of January, 1880, would have been the high- 
est of the later period, and it might have been said that the present era of declin- 
ing prices had continued with little intermission for six years. None will fail to 
observe how swift and sharp the advances have been—about 12 per cent. from 
November, 187], to May, 1872, and 254 per cent. from October, 1878, to January, 1880. 
But these spasmodic advances, by which the general tendency downward is inter- 
rupted, only serve to make it more clear that prices have been tending irresistibly 
toward a lower level than that of 1860, not only during the period of paper depre 
iation, but since gold has been the measure of value. 


In order to show that the United Statesare not alone in their com- 
plaint of falling prices, but that the complaint is universal, and in 
order that we may have before us a broad view of the field of general 
prices, I submit a table showing the relation to each other of the 
range of prices from 1809 to 1849, by decades, base:! on the prices of 
lifty leading articles of commerce, prepared by the distinguished 
Professor Jevons and published in the London Economist for May 
8, 1869. 

Taking the range of prices of 1849 as a datum line (the range for 
that year being the lowest of the century) Mr. Jevons works back- 
ward to 1809, when the revolt of the South American colonies against 
the authority of Spain shut off at a blow the supplies of the precious 
metals and set on foot a money famine from which the world knew 
no relief till the discovery of the mines of California and Australia. 

Professor Jevons’s figures are as follows, the prices of 1549 being 
represented by 100: 


Kelation of prices, 1809 to 1849, by decades, those for 1849 being rated ai 





; 100. 

BE we <aninapieiiich TT TT TTT TT TT TTT TTT TTT TTT Tt TTT 245 
aie os cap ectanben seceseeee 175 
1829 TDD oo? 6 iat slg ieadaieh ded peh ge abehdebet veces eben see 124 
I i» ie LL, cad cabianhwcdvbeedbdeudsbercssecesesacence 144 
BOOB. .... ..adgplaaniagnethinn 1 ERIE ER mae "SA SES RS aE 100 


From these figures it will be observed that the fall from 1809 to 1849, 
« period of forty years, was as 245 to 100, or 59 per cent. 

By the next table which I submit, that of Dr. Soetbeer, it will be 
seen that the general range of prices rose gradually from 1849 to 
1873, in the last of which years the figures bore to those of 1849 the 
relation of 138 to 100. It has never been denied that this rise was due 
to the increase in the world’s money supply by the yield of the pre- 
cious metals from the mines of California and Australia, the effects of 
which, however, as will be seen by the table, were not felt on prices 
till 1853, five years after John Marsball’s discovery of the yellow 
metalin the tail-race at Sutter’s mills. Yet, because it interferes with 
the pecuniary interests of a large and influential class, it is vehe- 
mently denied that the fall of prices since 1873 is due to a decrease in 
the volume of the money caused by the demonetization of silver in 
that year throughout the western world. 

From and after that year, as will be perceived by an examination of 
the figures; in other words, from the year when one-half the world’s 
money supply was deprived of the money function, we find an almost 
uninterrupted decline of prices. The figures of 1873 and 1885 will be 
Seen to bear to one another the relation of 138 to 108, or a fall of 22 
per cent. in twelve years. Should the fall continue at that rate with- 
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out interruption—and there is noreason apparent why it should not- 
we shall in forty years have witnessed a decline of 72 per cent. in 
the general range of prices, a decline considerably greater than that 
from 1809 to 1849. And these are not the figures of bimetallists or 
silver ‘‘ theorists,” but of pronounced advocates of the single stand- 
ard of gold. Where, I would inquire, is the fall of prices to stop ? 
Dr. Soetbeer’s table represents the 

hundred leading articles of commerce each year for a period of nearly 
forty years. He takes as a basis the general range of gold prices pre 
vailing between 1847 and 1850, and calling that range 100 shows the 
relative standing toward it of the general range of prices for subse- 
quent years, up to 1885. 


average price of one 


Relation of prices by years trom 1849 to 1885. e ae ra ane 
prices of 1849 being rated at 100 








— 100. 0 1869 12 
seennns 100, 21 122. 8 
. ——e 127. { 
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cove 121. 25 
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121. 89 
11. 07 
122. 14 
122. 24 
ecceeceuces 114. 25 
ocecese 108. 27 





work has the approval of the Statistical Society, takes as a datum 
line the prices ruling from 1867 to 1870. Rating those at 100 he 
finds that by 1873 prices had risen to 111, by 1886 they had fallen to 
69, and by September, 1887, to 68.7. He declares the average prices 
for the first nine months of 1887 to have been the lowest reached for 
a hundred years. 

BOTH GOI XD SILVER VARIABLE IN VALU] 

The fact that the metals have separated considerably since 1873, 
and that silver bullion now sells at less than par value of $1.29 pe 
ounce, is taken to signify that silver has fallen, not that gold has 
risen. This proceeds from the assumption that whenever a change 
takes place in the relation between gold and any other article the 
change must necessarily be in the other article. This assumption, 
in turn, is based on the absurd idea that calling gold a “ standard” 
will insure it against change. 

Among political economists it is a well recognized principle that 
neither gold nor silver is exempt from the universal application of 
the law of supply and demand. That law governs gold and silver, 
not only as commodities, but as money, and governs as well all 
other kinds of money that may be used. And,while the advocate of 
the single gold standard is at alltimes ready to concede the truth of 
this assertion as to silver, he is confident that it does not and can 
not apply to gold; that the economic law which makes supply and 
demand a regulator of value is suspended as to gold. 

That a metallic money, whether of gold or silver, is very far from 
being stable is admitted by innumerable authorities, of whom I will 
cite only a few. 


Dr. Adam Smith, in his Wealth of Nations, book 1, chapter 
Says: 
Gold and silver, like every other commodity, vary in their value. The ¢ 


ery of the abundant mines of America reduced in the sixteenth cent u 
value of gold and silver in Europe to about a third of what it had been befor 


This revolution in their value, though perhaps the great s by no means tl 
only one of which history gives sume account 

And again: 

Increase the scarcity of gold to a certain degree and © smaliest bit ¢ 


be more precious than 2 diamond. 


John Locke, Considerations, etc., in Relation to Money (published 
in 1691), says: 

The greater scarcity of money enhances its price and increases t scramble, 
there being nothing that does supply the wantof it; the lessening of its quantity 
therefore, always increases its price and makes an equal portion of it ange 


for a greater of any other thing. 
Prof. Francis A. Walker, Money, etc., page 210, says 
Gold and silver do, over long periods, undergo great changes of valu nd 
come in a high degree deceptive as a measure of the obligation of the debto 
the claim of the creditor. Thus Professor Jevons estimates that thé 10 of 
gold fell between 1789 and 1809 46 per cent., that from 1509 to] 
cent., while in twenty years after 1849 it fell again at least 


L 


49 itr ) per 


Jevons, Money and Exchange, chapter 6, says 
In respect to steadiness of value the metals are probably less satisiact 
garded as a standard of value, than many other commodities, such as ¢ 


And again, in chapter 24 of the same work, he says: 

We are too much accustomed to look upon the value of gold as a fixed da 
line in commerce; but in reality it is a very variable thing 

Sir Archibald Alison (England, in 1815 and 1845) says: 

The coining of gold and silver, which is universal in all civilized nations, and af 
fixing to them one definite and permanent value by authority of law, has no effect 
whatever in preventing the fluctuations in the real value of the current coin o1 


the realm. 
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Professor Laughlin, of Harvard, in his work on Political Econ- 
omy (page 72), say 


It is quite evident that the name dollar does not always have the same value 
although people often think it docs. We get into the habit of using names with- 
out thioking what they really wean, ‘The 23.22 grains in a gold dollar may be ex- 
changed sometimes for more, sometimes for less, of other commodities. When it 
is exchanged for less, its value has fallen relatively to all other commodities, and, 
even if the name dollar remains the same, its value has fallen. One must then 
offer more dollars than before for the same commodities. That is, when money 
falis in value, prices rise; when money rises in value, prices fall. 

Now, we shall say a few words in regard to another function, a means of pay 
ing long contracts or debte which run over a long term of years. 

Suppose that I leaned you in 1830 $1,000 for twenty years. In that year the 
$1,000 bought a certain quantity of corn, wheat, sugar, salt, wood, hats, and shoes. 
In 1900, when you are to pay me back the $1,000 in money, if prices have changed, 
you may give me back the same amount of money, but you will not return to me 
the same purchasing power over other things. If for some reason prices have 
fallen between 1880 and 1900, it will take less money to buy the same quantity as 
before of corn, wheat, etc. If so, the $1,000 you return me in 1900 will be of more 
value than the $1,000 I gave you, and it would be unjast to oblige you to give me 
more than you borrowed. If, on the other band, prices haverisen, then the $1,000 





in money would buy me less than before, so that I should lose. * * * Hence, 
the value of money (gold or silver) does not remain the same for any length of 
time; and the precious metals, while they are very satisfactory for exchanges 


which do not take very long to complete, can not serve as a proper measure of 
value during a long term of years 


Ricardo, the greatest authority on the gold standard, the financial 
writer, more highly regarded throughout the world than any other 
that has ever appeared in Great Britain, whose logical utterances 
have never failed to attract the attention of mankind, stated the true 
condition of things in 1810 and advocated the true policy for Great 
Britain 

In his Proposals for an Economical and Secure Currency, Ricardo 
makes the following statement, which I commend to the careful at- 
tention of the advocates of the single gold standard: 


While a standard is used, we are subject to only such a variation in the value 
of money as the standard itself is subject to; but against such variation there is 
no possible remedy, and late events have proved that, during periods of war, when 
gold and silver are used for the payment of large armies distant from home, those 
variations are much more considerable than has been generally allowed. This 
admission only proves that gold and silver are not so good a standard as they have 
been hitherto supposed, that they are themselves subject to greater variations 
than it is desirable a standard should be subject to. They are, however, the best 
with which we are acquainted. 

If any other commodity less variable could be found, it might very properly be 
adoptea as the fature standard of our money, provided it had all the other quali- 


ties which fitted it for that purpose ; but while these metals are the standard the 


currency shonld conform in value to them, and whenever it does not, and the mar- 
ket price of bullion is above the mint price, the carrency is depreciated. This 
proposition is unanswered and is unanswerable. Much inconvenience arises from 
using two metals as a standard of our money; and it has long been a disputed 
point whether geld or silver should by law be made the principal or sole standard 
of money. In favor of gold itmay be said that its greater value under a small 
bulk eminently qualifies it for a standard in an opulent country. 


And I may here remark that it aes an opulent country to 
maintain the single gold standard, and the country does maintain it 
at very great expense. I do not wonder that he thought an opulent 
country, a creditor country, the only one that ought to adopt it, for 
no other country can afford to adopt it. But, like many people who 
in attempting to improve their condition in society attempt luxuries 
and extravagances which they can not maintain and which force 
them back into the ranks from which they came, so nations in at- 
tempting to establish the gold standard may find themselves reduced 
from opulence to poverty. 

Ricardo continues: 

But this very quality subjects to greater variations of value during periods of 
war or extensive commercial discredit, when it is often collected and hoarded, and 
may be urged as an argument against its use. The only objection to the use of 
silver as the standard is its bulk, which renders it unfit for the large payments 
required in a wealthy country; but this objection is entirely removed by the sub- 
stituting of paper money as the general circulation medium of the country. Silver, 
too, is much more steady in its value in consequence of its demand and supply 
being more regular ; and, as all foreign countries regulate the value of their money 
oy, the value of silver, there can be no doubt that on the whole silver is prefer- 
able to gold af a standard, and should be permanently adopted for that purpose. 


Innumerable additional citations from authors of repute could be 
adduced to fortify this position. 

It will thus be seen that the fluctuations in the value or purchas- 
ing power of both gold and silver have always been admitted by 
scientific writers. They were so well understood three centuries 
ago that in Queen Elizabeth’s reign (1576) the British Parliament 
directed that the rents reserved in the long leases of certain college 
lands should be payable, not in money, but in wheat. And at va- 
rious times during the past seventy years propositions have been 
formulated to substitute for gold and silver as a standard of value 
for deferred payments, a tabular statement of the prices of the prin- 
cipal articles of commerce, to be made by official authority and 
published from time to time, by the average of which the fluctua- 
tions of gold could be ascertained and proper allowance made for 
them in the settlement of time transactions. Professor Jevons, Prof. 
Francis A. Walker, and other political eneonomists of note have ex- 
pressed approval of such a tabular standard for long-time contracts, 
as securing greater equity than would gold as a measure of values. 

Those who now assert that silver has fallen and that gold has not 
risen in value arrive at this conclusion by a very safe process of 





reasoning. First, to show that silver has fallen they nx 
gold alone, without reference to the general range of 
then to prove that gold has not risen they make it the | 
itself. An increase or decrease of the value of either ca, 
certained by reference to the other, and certainly not } 
ing either of them astandard by which to judge itself. 
course be forever impossible to show any change in the 
or silver, or of anything else, measuring it by itself. 
looking at the relations which both metals bear respect 
siderable range of commodities generally dealt in, as \ 
other, that it can be ascertained with certainty what | 

Not only upon consideration of all the facts I hav 
the logic of the situation, it must be obvious that gold | 
will continue to rise in value as long as its volume decr 
demand for itincreases. Since 1860, when gold constituted 7 
of the combined yield of the two metals, it has diminis] 
in relative proportion to the yield of silver, but it has 
absolutely. For the five years ending with 1860 the 
throughout the world was $137,000,000 a year; for t 
ending 1889 the yield was but $110,000,000 a year. If, 
by the advocates of the single gold standard} an increase 
of silver decreases the value of silver, by what system « 
they deny that a decrease in the supply of gold increases 
gold? 

In a late issue of the London Economist, that of Ap: 
find an editorial article relating to the recent discussi 
allism in the British House of Commons. That art 
somewhat sharply on Mr. Smith’s assertion that ‘a cous 
been formed among the financial class in Europe and An 
rid of silver as full-valued money in order to increase t 
gold, in which their revenues are paid.” In the course « 
ments the editor, by “ confession and avoidance,” admits 
contention as to the rise of gold and the fall, as a natu 
quence, of the prices of commodities. He says: 

It may not be amiss, however, to point out that the increase in t 
able value of gold has been by no means such a gain to tho financia 
in common with many otherssupposes; for advantage has been very | 
of it to cut down the return upon the capital which the financial cl 
vested. It has favored debt-conversion schemes, and it has been o 
fluences that have caused the rate of ‘nterest in general to declin« 
that, all round, the yield of investments isnow very appreciably lower 
fifteen years ago. The idea that the creditor class havo realized u 
and the debtor class have suffered unmitigated losses by the alterati: 
chasing power of gold is thus altogether fallacious. There has in t 
in all others, been a species of compulsory give and take. Each } 
each has lost something, and now that the process of readjustment 
ried so far it would be unwise to the last degree to unsettle every thi: 
such legislation as the bimetallists propose. 


The editor of The Economist is to be commended for at 
thing. He does not quibble as to the most important po 
bimetallic controversy. He frankly admits that gold has 1 
does not, as some others do, attribute the fall of prices to 
ments in methods of production. 

He‘also admits that coincidently with and caused by t! 
gold there has been a great decline in the rates of inter 
strangely, claims that the debtor is compensated for the ris 
value of money by the ability to convert the debt into one! 
lower rate of interest, or, as he calls it, resorting to ‘‘ debt-co 
schemes.” 

He does not inform us how any compensation can be mad 
the debtor for-the time the debt has been running, as to wh 
not be converted, nor for the enhanced amount exacted from 
rent earnings of labor by the rise in the value of money to pa 
and the expenses of Government, nor for the loss entaile: 
debtor whose property is mortgaged on long time, where the |! 
the mortgage refuses to convert it into an obligation bearin, 
rate of interest than originally contracted for. He suggests 10 
by which to make whole those who have lost their property ' 
sheriff’s sale by reason nen Bese and the rise in the 
money. Neither does he state how long it will be before t 
confiscation is to take place, by reason of the continued ope: 
the cause that produced the first. But he has been frank 
to concede (what is never disputed except when the mon 
tion is under discussion) that there has been a rise in the ex: 
able value of gold, and conceded its natural sequence, a fa 
rates of interest. 


IMPROVED METHODS OF PRODUCTION. 


In order to justify their position it becomes necessary fo! 
vocates of continued demonetization of silver to insist that 
of prices is not due to the rise in the value of gold, but to | 
methods of production. 

Whatever the cause to which it is to be ascribed, the un 
fact*is that a fall of prices throughout the western worl: 
concurrently with the reduction of the world’s money volu! 


demonetization of silver. It was well understood at the t! 


those who had given consideration to the subject that demon 


tion alone would effect that result. This is manifest from an ° 
in the London Daily News, a paper of exceedingly large circu 
quoted in the Journal of the Statistical Society of England fu: 
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pag 395. Referring to the adoption of the single gold standard by 
Germany the Daily News said: 


s< the annual new supply of gold throughout the world is reckoned at littk 
1an 20,000,0002. ($100,000,000) and the usual demand for miscellaneous | 





moi . > . : _ 
oses is Very large, it follows that, if the German Government perse\ 
r icy, the strain upon existing stocks and currencies of gold will be mos 


Yor 2 time, at least, unless the annual production of gold should suddenly in 
the money markets of the world are likely to be perturbed by this bullion s 
i the fall in the value of gold 

Which means the rise in prices that for some time had prevail 
shich so much Bas been heard, will be checked or reversed. 


The yield of gold did not “‘ suddenly increase,” and the intelligent 
pr heey of the Daily News was fully realized, not merely to th 
extent of a check to the rising prices (or, as itis styled by the Dail. 
News, a check to the ‘fall in the value of gold”), but to the extent 
of an immediate rise in the value of that metal and a persistent and 
deplorable fall in the general range of prices. 

[his prophecy, that the ‘fall in the value of gold” would 
checked by the demonetization of silver or, better, reversed by it, 
was welcome reading to the creditor and income classes of England 
and of the world. 

That it was ‘‘reversed,” and the value of go’d appreciated, is as 


plain as that, one being subtracted from two, there is but one for a | ~ 


remainder. 

The immediate fall in prices of commodities was the natural, the 
anticipated, and the deliberately intended result of that movement. 

But we are now assured that this fall is not due to any monetary 
cause, but to the greater efficiency of machinery in the production 
of commodities. 

No advocate of an increased volume of money denies that in a few 
departments of manufacture there have since 1873 been improve- 
ments tending to economize labor and cheapen products; but they 


emphatically deny and challenge proof that improvements of mere | 


detail in the manufacture of some articles will account for the ex- 
traordinary fall of price since that time in almost every product of 
industry. We are also told that the development of the system of 
transportation, both by land and sea, has tended to lower the price 
of commodities to the consumers. I grant it. But we had those 
improvements before 1873. 

The inventions made between 1873 and 1890, the period of falling 
prices, were no more important or radical in their effect on in- 
dustry, tended no more to cheapen commodities, than did those 
from 1450 to 1873, the period of rising prices. Indeed the inventions 
which preceded 1873 were as a whole much greater in scope, more 
far-reaching in result, and more revolutionary in their effects on in- 
dustry than those of the later period. All the great basic improve- 
ments had been invented and had been incorporated with the in- 
dustrial system of all civilized countries long before 1872, if we 
except the electric light and the telephone. We have had the steam 
engine, the cotton gin, and the spinning-jenny since the last century; 
the railroad and the steam-ship since the ’30s; the telegraph, the 
mechanical reaper, steam-plow, and other agricuitural labor-saving 
devices sinee the ’40s; the sewing machine since 1854, and the Bes- 
semer process and steel rail since 1857. 

The foreed construction into which their position drives the advo- 
cates of the gold standard is well illustrated in a recent number of 


& magazine of high standing in this country, in which I find the 
following: 
g: 


But, if it be demurred, does not a debt incurred, say, ten years ago require to 
day more wheat or iron for its satisfaction than the sum could have bought when 
first borrowed? Certainly, but the wheat or iron represents no more labor now 
than tt did ten yearsago, and its increase in quantity stands for the new efficiency 
which applied science has bestowed on toil. 


Observe how deftly the writer places iron, in the manufacture of 
which there have admittedly been some improvements, in the same 
category with wheat, in the production of which the improvements 
within any recent period have been of the most trifling character. 
It will be exceedingly difficult to convince the farmers of this coun- 
try, whose mortgages are eating up the proceeds of their labor, 
that the enormous decrease in the debt-paying power of their prod- 
ucts is made up to them in “the new efficiency which applied 
Science has bestowed on toil.” 

As well night it be maintained that the rise of prices and the con- 
current wave of universal prosperity, experienced after 1849, was not 
sue to the increase of the world’s money stock from the mines of Cali- 
fornia and Australia, but to some sudden, unaccountable, and com- 


plete loss of all improvements theretofore attained in the arts and 
industries of the world. 


EFFECT OF CHECKS AND CLEARING-HOUSES. 


Bat it is said that checks, notes, drafts, bills of exchange, and the 
facilities afforded by clearing-houses effect such economy in the use 
of money that it goes farther now than formerly, and that therefore 
So large a volume of money as was formerly needed is not needed at 
Present. It is sought thus to escape the conclusion that the fall of 
Prices is the result of a shrinkage of the volume of money, or at least 
“o imply that if the money volume has been shrinking the agencies 

Sere have served to mitigate, if not entirely to counteract, the 
Heets of such shrinkage. This is in substance to claim that, how- 














ome contracted the money volume of a country may become, t 

| system of checks and clearing-house oO! 6 pri iciple of the com 
| pensating balance—will expand in a proportion directly correspond 
| ing to the contraction of the cur: : that the greater the redu nD 
>) of the vi ime of in 

the transactions of the « ! 

Nothing more absurd « l I 3 
| rect, if would make » ditleren 
| circulation were lars r ill. 

ious as $100,¢ . 
lars; and if we sup] om ¢ 
| culation, then, a rding tot S s¢ 
| up for the clearing-honse syst re t | 
the use of mon d rely ¢ 

exec re. 

‘I t checks and ‘ D ‘ ’ : ) 

ree is not d i sel t ( 

effective the money 
i 7 ot oft-se rtl ( ind i i i ra he 
( r, and 1 pa ’ sala on] irge 
| amounts of may I i I l y o! 
industria s be ! 
| Cilearing-house I el I é pr mar 
| convenience of commerce, but f t ¢ ker 
| amounts of money are econor 1} 1eal 
.s . 
| vring compel ation. DY Way Ol er ) 
| therefore, rely upon their being ut to tl 
| cumstances 3 
But, however much checks and clearing-ho y econon 
| the use of money, they a o novel devices. They are not so: 
| untried and newly invented strumentaliti Checks have bee 
| in use ever since the invention o wks Phe iring-hou 
| was established in this eountr: 1 1853. Contr iting. as it do« 
tribute, to the pecuniary pro f the banks by making po 
ble an economy in the use of invested money, which tl inks hay 
uned ont and on which they are drawing interest, the system has 
| grown with the growth of the business of the country It will 
undoubtedly continue to grow, but with acc tior 
than population and business will warrant 

As it has been a part of the banking machinet of the country f 

nearly forty years and during that per Ll has | t 1 to the 
utmost, the conditions of its exi tence and util tion have long since 

| become static conditions. The demands for currency have borne re 
lation to the needs of business, with clearing-house facilities in full 
sight and operation; and at all seasons, in the adjustment of | es, 
those facilities have had full force and effect. Assuming that at ar 
given period the business of the country were conducted with a given 
volume of money, plus a certain volume of clearing-house exchange 
then, at a later period, an increase of business would demand an 11 
crease in the volume of money, plus a proportionate increase ! 
volume of clearing-honse exchanges; having had this system 
fall and effective use for forty years, it is as absurd to ascribe 
the fall of prices in the last half of that period to any econon n 
the use of money effected by the clearing-house system as it would 
be to ascribe to the same causes the directly opposite effect—the rix 
of prices—that took place in the first half of the same period 

PROOF AFFORDED BY THE FALL O1 ! 
If further proof were needed that gold has risen value, it 1 

I maintain, to be found in the coincide fact » deci rf 

| of interest on first-class securities. That decrea has } 

| step and pace with the rise in the value of 1 

The rise in the value of gold, as shown by comparison with la 

numbers of articles of commerce, has been between 35 and 40 p 
cent. The rate of interest on gilt-edged securities shows a corr 
sponding decline. But unfortunately for the struggling people of t 
country the fall in the rate of interest on farm mortgages and 
property remote from money centers bas been nothing like so grea 
nor has it been so great as the fall in the price of agricultural 
and in the products of labor. 

I hold, therefore, that a new axiom should be added to 1 cience 
| of political economy, namely, that as the purchasing power of mone 
increases its income-producing power decreases l about ft! 

same ratio, and, conversely, when the purchasing power of mot 
decreases its income-producirg power increases. In othe 

when prices rise interest rises ; when prices fall interest fal! W 
money is increasing in volume and decreasing in value, prices 

and its investment ii produc tive enterprises becomes more } litable, 
and as a consequence interest rises. When it is decreasing in volume 
and consequently increasing in value, prices fall, investment In 
property and productive enterprises becomes precariou sand unprofit 
able, and, as a consequence, it avoids them, and eéks investmen 
in bonds and gilt-edged securities, aptly termed ‘** money-futures, 


which for years have been increasing and continue to increase, 
Some thirteen years ago I indulged in alittle prophecy concernin 
the rates of interest. take no great credit to myself for it, but 
in 1877—four years after the demonetization of silver—before th 
rates of interest had materially fallen and when the same conten- 
tion was made that is made now, namely, that money was cheap be- 
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cause interest was low and that the policies of the country were 
wise because our credit stood on such a high plane, I submitted to 
Congress the report of the Monetary Commission, from which I 
quote: 

Money can be borrowed readily only upon such securities as bonds which are 
based on the unlimited tax-levying power of the Government, or upon the bonds 
and stocks of first-class trank-lines of railroad corporations, whose freight and 
fare rates are practically a tax upon the entire population and resources of the 
regions which they traverse and supply. The competition among capitalists to 
loan money on these more ample securities has become very keen, and such securi- 
ties command money at unprecedentedly low rates. These low and lowering rates 
of interest, instead of denoting financial strength and industrial prosperity, are a 
gauge of increasing prostration. Large accumulations of money in financial cen 
ters, instead of being caused by the overflow of a healthful circulation, or even a 
proof of a sufficient circulation, are unmistakable evidence of a congested con- 
dition caused by a decreasing and insutflicient circulation. The readiness with 
which Government bonds bearing a very low rate of interest are taken, instead of 
showing that the credit of the Government has improved, is melancholy evidence 
of the prostrated condition to which industry and trade have been redaced. 

There need be no haste in refunding the public debt at the rates now proposed 
and considered low. Unless the progress of the commercial world in the policy of 
contracting money by demonetizing silver is checked, bonds bearing a much lower 
rate of interest than any yet offered will be giadly accepted by capitalists here and 
in Europe. When the money stock is diminishing and prices are falling, the lender 
not only receives interest, bat finds a profit in the greatly increased value of the 
principal when itisreturnedtohim. A loanof money madein 1809, if repaid in 1848, 
would have been repaid with an addition of 145 per cent. in the purchasing — 
of principal and interest, besides all the interest paid. Those who have loaned 
money to this Government since 1861 have already received nearly as much in the 
increased value of their principal as in interest, and all the probabilities are, in 
respect to the four per cent. thirty-year national bonds now being negotiated, if 
they are redeemed fn gold, that more profit will be made by the augmentation in 
the value of principal than through interest. Indeed the signs of the timesare that 
the bonds of a country possessing the unbounded resources and stable institutions 
of the United States, payable in gold at the end of thirty years without any inter- 
est whatever would, through the increaseof the value of that metal, prove a most 
profitable investment. 


All the facts of the situation to-day fully bear out the statements 
I then made, 

So determined are the advocates of the single gold standard in 
defending the wisdom of its maintenance that facts whose existence 
would at ordinary times be readily admitted are, during a discus- 
sion of the money question, pointedly denied. For example, within 
the past few weeks we have seen in various eastern newspapers con- 
tributions from prominent writers taking direct issue with the advo- 
cates of silver as to the prevalence of general distress throughout 
the country. They declare that there is no such distress, assert that 
they have looked for it in vain, and derisively inquire where it is. 

Perhaps the best authority I can cite in response to this inquiry 
is the principal commercial daily paper of the East, the New York 
Journal of Commerce, itself one of the most ardent and uncompro- 
mising advocates of the gold standard. In an editorial article in 
its issue of January 11, 1890, that journal said : 


FAILURES IN BUSINESS. 


The public have been startled by the announcement that during the year 1889 
there were 11,719 business failures in the United States, against 10,587 in 1888 and 
9,740 in 1887. ‘The estimated liabilities of last year's insolvents were $140,359,000 
and the assets were $70,599,000, against $120,242, 000 liabilities and $61,999,000 assets 
for the failures of the previous year. Thus the failures in 1889 were more in num- 
ber and far greater in liabilities than for 1888, and the proportion of assets to the 
obligations shows that the total insolvency was more disastrous. Why in a sea- 
son of profound peace, with no blighting frosts or withering dronghts, and the 
most abundant yield from the field, forest, and mine, so many in business have 
gone to the wall,no one seems able to answer. Many have tried their hand at a 
solution of the problem, and not one, as far as we can discover, has satisfied even 
himself with the result of his investigations. 


HAS SILVER FALLEN! 


In order to ascertain whether silver really has or has not fallen 
in value, it is necessary that all the facts be taken into account 
and the situation looked at from a correct pointof view. If a person 
be seated in a boat that is headed to the stream and wishes to test 
whether or not he is making headway he must keep in view not the 
stream, but the shore. The occupant of a railroad car who observes 
a moving train on a contiguous and parallel track, frequently thinks 
his own train at a stand-still, when in fact it may be in motion. 

Whenever a rise or fall appears to take place in the price of any 
one article or commodity, that is to say, whenever a difference takes 
place in the relation which that article bears to money—all other 
commodities remaining unchanged—such difference must naturally 
and properly be attributed to changed conditions affecting the com- 
modity, and not to a change in the value of money. But wherever 
there is a fall in prices throughout the whole range of commodities 
then it is clear that this change is mainly due to a change in the value 
of money. Such however is the force of education and habit that 
the masses of the people are slow to suspect any change in the 
standard by which they have been accustomed to gauge or meas- 
ure all values. Indeed they find it difficult to understand how un- 
der any circumstances any change can take place in it. Having 
their eyes fixed on the standard, and on that alone, they naturally 
attribute to the articles measured, and not to the standard, an 
difference that may seem to arise in the relation they bear to each 
other. 

But the apparent is not always the real. Nothing seems more 
warranted by the evidence of our senses than that the earth isa 
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stationary object, while the sun revolves around it. For tho 


of years the world was convinced of the truth of the gener... 
theory of the universe, and millions of men have lived anq 

the confident belief that this planet was immovably fixed 

while the sun was a rolling and ever-shifting body. fy, Y 
among the mass of mankind, so ever-present is this in 4 
derived from ocular demonstration, that in spite of t}, sae 
tions of science the world continues in common use {| i 


which originally described the process that took place, as yy6) 
derstood it; hence we speak of the ‘‘rising” and of the “ xe 
of the sun. In the same way we speak of the rise or fa)! 
value of commodities, without being particular to note whet}, ;) 
change that has taken place is strictly a ee in the val the 
article itself or a change in the money with which its value 

ured. PerhapsI can best illustrate my meaning by an alley 


THE BATTLE OF THE STANDARDS—THE ALLEGORY OF THE cL¢ 


In an ancient village there once stood a gold clock, which, ey, 
since the invention of clocks, had been the measure of time for t}yo 
people of that village. They were proud of its beauty, its w 
ship, its musical stroke, and the unfailing regularity with 
heralded the passing hours. This clock had been endeared 
the inhabitants of the village by the hallowed asso 
with which it was identified. Generation after generation jt 
called the children from far and wide to attend the village l: 
its fresh morning peal had set the honest villagers to labor ; its noop. 
day notes had called them to refreshment; its welcome 
chime had summoned them to rest. From time immemorial, on 4) 
festive occasions, it had rung out its merry tones to asseim)!e the 
young people on the green; and on the Sabbath it had advertised 
to all the countryside the hour of worship in the village rch, 
So perfect was its mechanism that it never needed repair. o 
proud were the people of this wonderful clock that it became the 
standard for all the country round about, and the time whic! 
kept came to be known as the gold standard of time, which \ 
versally admitted to be correct and unchanging. 

In the course of time there wandered that way a queer cha 
a clockmaker, who being fully instructed in the inner workings of 
time-tellers, and not having inherited the traditions of that village, 
did not regard this clock with the veneration accorded to it by the 
natives. ‘Totheir astonishment he denied that there was really any 
such thing as agold standard of time; and in order to prove that t 
material, gold, did not monopolize all the qualities chara: 
of clocks, he placed alongside the guld clock, another clock, of s 
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ver, and set both clocks at 12 noon. For a long time the clocks 
ran along in almost perfect accord, their only disagreement being 
that of an occasional second or two, and even that disagreement 
only at rare intervals, such as might naturally occur with the best 


of clocks. But the council of the viliage, in their admiration {or 
the gold clock, passed an ordinance requiring that all the weights 
(the motive power) of the silverclock, except one, be removed from 
it and attached to those of the gold clock. Instantly the clocks be- 
ran to fall apart, and one day, as the sun waspassing the meridian, the 

ands of the gold clock were observed to indicate the hour of 1, w! 
those of the silver clock indicated 12.15. At this everybody in | 
village ridiculed the silver clock, derided the silver standard, and 
hurled epithets at the individual who had had the temerity to 
doubt the infallibility of the gold standard. 

Finally, the saves between the clocks went so far tliat it 
was noon by the gold standard when it was only 6 a. m. by the 
silver standard, so that those who were guided by the gol) stand- 
ard, notwithstanding that it was yet the gray of the morning, in- 
sisted on eating their mid-day meal because the gold standar 
dicated that it must be noon. And when the sun was high in the 
heavens and its light was shining warm and refulgent on thc dusty 
streets of the village, those who observed the fou standard ‘had al- 
ready eaten supper and were preparing for bed. ; 

But this state of things could not last. It was clear that the (il 
ference between the standards must be reconciled or all industry 
would be disarranged and the village ruined. ; 

Discussion was rife among the villagers as to the cause of tlie dil 
ference. Some said the silver clock had lost time; others that bot! 
clocks had lost time, but the silver clock more than the gold; wii'¢ 
others again asserted that both clocks had gained time, but tliat the 
gold clock had gained more than the silver clock. 

While this discussion was at its height a philosopher came :'00% 
and observing the excitement on the subject remarked, ‘‘ by 104% 
uring two things, one oa the other, you can never arrive «! 4") 
determination as to which has changed. Instead of disputiny «5 '° 
whether one clock has lost or another gained would it not be w«' “ 
consult the sun and the stars and ascertain exactly what }ias 54) 
pened ?” 

Some demurred to this because, as they asserted, the gold s‘.\! rd 
was unchanging and was always right, no matter how much it''s! 
seem to be wrong ; others agreed that the philosopher's advice =)" d 
be taken. Upon consulting the sun and the stars it was discover! 
that what had happened was that both clocks had gained i) ('"° 
but that the gain Of the silver clock had been very slight, while t)** 
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of the gold clock had been so great as to disturb all indusjry and 
jestroy all correct sense of time. ; 

Notwithetanding this demonstration, there were many who ad- 
pered to the belief that the gold standard was correct and unchang- 
ing, and insisted that what appeared to be its aberrations were not 
in reality due to any fault of the gold clock, but to some convulsion 
of natare by which the solar system had been disarranged and the 
planets made to move irregularly in their orbits. 

Some of the people also remembered having heard at the village 
‘on, from travelers returning from the East, that silver clocks were 
the standard of time in India and other barbarous countries, while 
in countries of a more advanced civilization gold clocks were the 
standard. They therefore feared that the use of the silver clock 
might have the effect of degrading the civilization of the village by 
Jacing it alongside India and other barbarous countries. And al- 
though the great mass of the people really believed, from the dem- 
onstration made, that the silver standard of time was the better one, 
vet this objection was so momentons that they were puzzled what 
course to pursue, and at last advices were consulting the manufact- 
arers of gold clocks as to what was best to be done. 

Now our gold-standard men are in the position of those who first 
refuse to look at anything beyond the two things, gold and silver, 
to see What has happened, and who, when it is finally demonstrated 
that all other things retain their former relations to silver, still per- 
sist that the law which makes gold an unchanging standard of 
measure is more immutable than that which holds the stars in their 
courses. If they will compare gold and silver with commodities in 
general, to see how the metals have maintained their relations, not 
each to the other, but to all other things, they will find that, instead of 
a fall having taken place in the value of silver, the change that has 
really taken place is a rise in the value of both gold and silver, the 
rise in silver being relatively slight while that of gold has been 
rainously great. And those who do not shut their eyes to the truth 
must see that the change of relation between the metals has been 
effected by depriving silver of its legal-tender function, as the want 
of accord between the clocks was brought about by depriving the 
silver clock of a portion of its motive power,the weights. The 
only thing that has prevented a greater divergency between the 
metals is the limited coinage by the United States—the single weight 
that, withheld from the gold clock, prevented its more ruinous 
gain. 

PURCHASING OWER OF SILVER IN 1873 AND 1889. 


If I can show that for a period of seventeen years, since its demon- 
etization in 1873, silver has lost none of its purchasing power, none of 
its command over commodities; that is to say, if I can sbow that 4124 
grains of silver to-day, uncoined, and shorn py hostile legislation of 
its principal element of value—the money use—will buy as much as 
would 412} grains of silver in 1873 (when our silver dollar bore a, pre- 
mium over gold) of all the articles that enter into the daily consump- 
of the people, it must be manifest that silver has not fallen in 
value. 

I present a tabie which I shall ask to have inserted in the Recorp 
as part of my remarks, showing the purchasing power of 412} grains 
of silver, nine-tenths fine, in 1873 and 1890, respectively, so far as 
concerns several leading articles of daily consumption. 


Comparative purchasing power of 4124 grains silver, nine-tenths fine, 
in 1873 and 1890, respectively. 









412} grains silver would buy— 1873. 1890. 
Ws RI Bons tevicd ide sc caadaccésccenses bushels..| 0. 87 0. 88 
Corn noccocccuscose euccccescccces ptuestiveah vidnéesusesssas GB.»».t: 2 1,97 
Ps DMA chins 6kssbd dover vncascécocesces pounds..| 5.32 | 6.71 
Beef, mess ....... RTs Sewtecsbis cudeu apace barrels..| 0. 05 0. 05 
SUN, MOOD ie LOIRE blest obs 0 andscccveserceeses cscese do....| 0.07) 0.06 
DE ctkits conden accion coches scecoapecssavesece pounds..} 12.89 11. 75 
| Re 0 a 5.40 4. 63 
Cheese ....... EES Wi. dcecetecvetghcnenes ducesensss do... 8. 69 6. 94 
ee Misieesebecen pennekessecen cus es do....} 9. 80 10. 3 
REEF wckocssctei PRM Ue tia wd nucescds ssuess covees ..dozen..| 4.27 5, 38 


From this table it conclusively appears that while in 1873 the stand- 
ard silver dollar of 412} grains, which then bore a premium over 
the gold dollar, would purchase four-fifths of a bushel of wheat ; to- 
day the same quantity of silver, without the advantage of coinage 
and merely as bullion, will also buy four-fifths of a bushel of wheat, 
the only difference between the figures for the two years being that 
at the present time 412} grains of silver bullion, as will be seen by the 
table, will buy a fraction of a bushel more than would 412} grains of 
coined silver in 1873. 

If, then, silverhasfallen, it ismanifestly notin its relation to wheat. 

By the same table it is shown that the silver dollar of 1873, con- 
taining 412} grains of silver, nine-tenths fine, would purchase one 
and eight-tenths bushels of corn ; in 1890, a like number of grains of 
silver, uncoined and estimated at its gold value, will purchase one 
and nine-tenths bushels of corn. Here again the advantage is 
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slightly in favor of the 412} grains of silver bullion of 1890. This 
shows conclusively that silver has not fallen in its relation to corn. 

The figures of the same table show that in 1873 a coined silver dol- 
lar of 4124 grains would buy 54 pounds of cotton; to-day 4124 grains 
of uncoined silver will buy 6} pounds of cotton. From this it ap- 
pears that silver has not fallen relatively to cotton, the great wanle 
of universal use, but that, on the contrary, it has advanced some- 
what in its purchasing power when compared with that article. 

In order to present the question from another point of view I sub- 
mit another table showing the number of grains of silver that are 
required in 1890 and the number which were required in 1873 to buy 
a bushel of wheat, a bushel of corn, &c., by which it will even more 


clearly appear that silver has not fallen in value in respect to com- 
modities. 
Comparative purchasing power of silver bullion, in grains, nine-tenths 


Sine, in 1873 and 1890, respectively. 


4 7 1890. 
v y nder. Con modity. 
G 8 su / ( in ver. 

WE. cc cccsdevesestvoccees ess per bushel 474.3 468 
IN Gud, dal saci i paednadten mainte Ormkeuliikion do 223. 9 209. 25 
BRUNO. 0c cncdccceseses succocscescuecccsce per pound 77. 55 61.42 
EEE EEE Oe ee per barrel 8, 662.5 7, 560 
i ee nt « cecdequhe sbaeeeceereseeubt’ ies 5, 465. 62 6, 750 
Dt ict hieeawatenooutésses cooseases per pound 31.97 35.1 
PEs ob dsdde sews cpeceserseccenrcesusnesseusse do... 76.31 89, 1 
GROGED cc cocdvcccececoccccccocesscenccscesousse do... 47.44 59. 4 
Sugar, refined... i dime Diehiersdsesbannssaetohe 42. 07 39. 82 
aa ots ateenessaunbaeenece ver dozen 96. 5 76. 68 


From this table it will be seen that in 1873 it required 474 grains 
of standard silver, in the form of coined dollars, to buy one bushel 
of wheat; in 1890, only 468 grains of standard silver (and that merely 
in bullion form, or in other words, at its market value) are required 
to buy a. bushel of wheat. This does not show that silver has fallen 
in value, in its relation to wheat, but, on the contrary, that it has 
risen in value. 

In 1873 it required 224 grains of silver to buy a bushel of corn; 
to-day only 209 grains of silver are required to buy the same quan- 
tity. These figures fail to prove that silver has fallen in value in 
its relation to corn, On the contrary, again, it has risen. 

In 1873 a pound of cotton could not be had for less than 774 grains 
of silver; to-day the same pound of cotton can be bought for 61 
grains of silver. Silver, therefore, has not fallen, but risen in value 
in its relation to cotton. 

In 1873 96 grains of silver were required to buy on 
to-day only 76 graius of silver are required to buy the same quantity 
of eggs. Silver therefore has not fallen, but risen in value, in its re- 
lation to eggs. 

These comparisons might be continued with the same results as to 
a great majority of the articles entering into general use. 

These figures demonstrate that in its relation to all commodities 
that enter into the daily consumption silver has not fallen in value, 
but, as is clearly seen, while holding a remarkably steady ratio to 
commodities, has slightly increased in value, asis shown by the fact 
that a less number of grains of the metal are to-day required to pu 
chase the same quantity of the commodities mentioned than wer 
required in 1873. 

In relation to what, then, is it that silver has fallen? As it has 
not fallen in relation to commodities, there remains but one thing 
in relation to which it can be said to have fallen, and that one thing 
is gold. The phrase “the fall of silver” is the ingenious and cun- 
ning invention by which it is sought to cast on that metal the dis- 
credit of depreciation rather than subject gold to the suspicion o1 
any change whatever. The term to correctly describe what has 
taken place would be ‘the rise of gold;” but that term is scrupn- 
lously avoided, as implying that gold does not remain immovably 
fixed. -That gold has risen, however, admits of no doubt, except to 
those who willfully shut their eyes to facts of common observation. 
The true test of the increasing or decreasing value of any one thing 
is not to compare it with any other one thing, but with a large rang: 
of commodities generally dealt in. It is not of so much importance: 
to know how much gold can be bought with a given amount of sil- 
ver as it is to know how much bread, how much meat, and how 


dozen eggs ; 


much clothing can be bought, and how much of all the things that 
are necessary to the comfort and well-being of the people can be 


bought with that amount of silver. 


Pre 
PR F TH 


In order to demonstrate that gold has risen, I will bring side by 
side the gold prices of a number of leading commodities of com 
merce in 1873 and 1889, respectively, and the amount in silver bull 
ion that in 1889 would purchase an equal quantity of the same com 
modities, by a table prepared at my request by the Bureau of Statis- 
tics of the Treasury Department. 
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Average export prices of the following-named domestic commodities for the 
years ending June 30, 1873 and 1829. 


| 


Average price of the year ending 











June 30 — 
Unit of one 
Commodities quantity 1873. 1889. 
In In In | PI 
j currency.| gold. | gold. bullion. 

aon oe DEG. ..dcecessisvounes Pounds .. $0. 088 $0. 077 \80. O84 $0. 108 
ee ae do .211| .184} .166] 212 
SEROSRS cocccecoccce coeneseepecs do ; . 130 .113 . 092 | .118 
GER ccc cc cccccs + cceeneseese* ese Bushels..| -617 | .539 | .508 . 650 
Cotton } j 

Unmanufactured, not Sea Isl Pounds . 188 . 164 . 009 127 

and. | 

Cloth, colored ......cccceesee- | Yards -166} .145 | .065 | . 083 

Cloth, uncolored ............ 0 scaad . 162 | 142 . 068 | . 087 
Iron and steel 

REE 2 cnnee consccvesbes pete Owt ..ccs } 5.480 | 4.784 | 3.183 4. 074 

PEEOEID su ccooqnes seeeupsabeces BP scosx 2.498 | 2.181 | . 953 | 1. 220 

Rallroad-bars. ..cse.scese-s- OP <oens 4.114 | 3.692 | 2.169 2.776 
Lard fee ccadeerekbbtccetotheunl | Pounds .. .002 | .080| .076 | . 097 
ED covedacetsesedboowregneendantuses . 253 .221 | .185 | . 237 
OO eae -O71 | . 062 | . 055 . 070 
Sugar: i i | 

Brown ... Pounds .. -002 | .080)| .056 -072 

Refined Sid nea -116; .101 | .066 . 084 
Wheat ....-0- Bushels. 1.512 | 1.145 .874 1.119 


TT ee Barrels ..| 7.565 | 6,604 | 4.703 6. 020 


What does an examination of this table show? It shows beyond 
dispute that gold has risen in value. . 

A bushel of wheat that, according to the figures of the Bureau of 
Statistics, cost $1.14 in gold or silver in 1873, and which, as wil! be 
seen by the table, still commands $1.12 in silver bullion, will to-day 
bring only 87 cents in gold. 

A pound of cotton that in 1873 cost the purchaser, in gold or silver, 
16 cents, and which still commands 13 cents in silver bullion, wili 
bring only 10 cents in gold. 

A pound of cheese that in 1873 cost the purchaser 11} cents in 

old or silver, and which now brings 12 cents in silver bullion, will 
Case only 9 cents in gold. 

A barrel of flour which in 1873 cost the purchaser $6.60 in gold or 
silver, and which to-day commands $6.02 in silver bullion, will bring 
but $4.70 in gold. 

A pound of butter that in 1873 brought 18.4 cents in gold or silver, 
and now commands 20.8 cents in silver bullion, will bring but 16.6 
cents in gold. 

Notwithstanding that 4124 grains of uncoined silver will to-day buy 
as much of the leading articles of commerce as the coined gold dollar 
would buy in 1873, yet the advocates of the gold standard characterize 
itasa72-cent dollar. Then the gold dollar of 1873 was a72-cent dollar. 
If the gold dollar of to-day be an honest and equitable dollar, that of 
1873, which was worth much less, was a swindling and dishonest one ; 
andif gold continues to advance as it has been advancing—and with 
the declining output of that metal there is no reason why it should 
not—-it will be but a short time before any other kind of dollar whose 
value may be equal to that of the present gold dollar will be stig- 
matized as a swindling 72-cent dollar. There never was a dollar 
coined that did not legally and practically contain 100 cents. But 
the creditors stigmatize a dollar of the value of the gold and silver 
dollar of 1873 as a 72-cent dollar. May not the debtors, with much 
more propriety, denounce the gold dollar of to-day as a 140-cent 
dollar ? 

According to the admissions of the royal commission of England 
the gold dollar of to-day is to the producers of this country, measu 
by their procucts, already at a premium of between 30 and 40 per cent. 
over the golf dollar of 1873. ‘The advocates of the gold standard have 
nosympath,' with our farmers and manufacturers who have to pay, in 
commoditie., a premium of 30 to 40 per cent. on gold, to meet their en- 
a, but express extreme anxiety at the bare ibility that a 

ew importers might have to pay even a small premium in any form. 
They insist that the money system of a population of 65,000,000 shall, 
like aninverted pyramid, be made to rest upon its apex in order to en- 
able a few importers, most of whom are residents of foreign countries, 
to make their payments abroad in gold. 

Verily, Mr. President, the single gold standard is an expensive 
luxury for our people to maintain. 

Those who deride silver as a money-metal indulge in feeble aitempts 
at sarcasm by inquiring why we do not advocate the use of tin and 
brass as money. They speak and write as though the idea of using 
silver as money were a recent discovery or invention of people en- 
gaged in silver mining. They also ignore the fact that the standard 
silver dollar of the United States, which, with much satisfaction, they 
stigmatize as a 72-cent dollar, requires a gold dollar toobtain it. It 
is worth a gold dollar in London, in Berlin, in Vienna, in Saint Peters- 
burg, in Madrid, in Havana, and in all countries having commercial 
relations with the United States. It can at once be exchanged into 
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ard countries. 





property. 
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the money of any country with only the slight deduction of 
shipme®t to this country, as is the case in the United Sta; 
notes of the Bank of England, which are redeemable in gold 


Our silver dollar is not money in foreign countries and it 


advantage that it is not, for were it money anywhere e) 
this country we could not rely on its remaining here to main: 
steadiness of prices indispensable to prosperity. But, if a: 
silver dollars are found abroad, let no one suppose he car 
by tendering 412} grains of silver bullion for each dollar. He 
it will cost him precisely as much gold as it passes for in t! 
States. 


SOME EFFECTS OF THE RISE OF GOLD. 
If a cotton-planter in 1873 owed $10,000 he could then hay: 


with 60,975 pounds of cotton, rea 
command which gold has over commodities, it would take 10] 
pounds of cotton to pay that $10,000, notwithstanding 
money in which the debtor has paid the interest has each yea: 
more valuable than it was at the time he contracted to pay 


To-day, by reason of thx 


The cotton-manufacturer of the East who in 1873 owed 


could then have paid it with 70,422 yards of uncolored cott: 
to-day owing to the rise in the value of gold it would requi: 
yards to pay that debt, without taking into account the amount 
by the debtor in the greater sacrifico he had year by year to n 

pay the interest. 


And 


The farmer of the North and West who in 1873 owed $10,' 


aid it with 8,733 bushels of wheat; to-day it would requir 
11,446 bushels of wheat to liquidate that debt, though he, too 
year by year been “cinched” through the progressive increas: 
value of the money in which the interest has been paid. Or |. 
in 1873, have paid his debt with 1,514 barrels of flour; to-day) 
take 2,126 barrels of flour to pay the same debt. 


The property of the country is fast passing into the band 


creditors, and if the iniquitous system is not reversed the c: 
of our American farmers will be that of the farmers of gold-stand 
Instead of owning their farms they will be tenants 
and rent-payers, a condition but little in advance of that \ 
prevailed in feudal days. 


Machiavelli, describing a turbulent period in the history 


ence, said: 


The people perished, but the brigands throve. 


The brigandage of the Middle Ages, whether in Italy or elsew! 


was a criminal defiance of law, but it was pursued at some risk and 
under manifest disadvantages. The brigand took his life in his hand 
He knew that his calling was unlawful; and, although ruthless i 
work, the method by which he exacted ransom of his occasi: 
tim was less destructive to the prosperity of the community th 
the legalized brigandage of to-day, by which, through a vicious sys 
tem of money, the great mass of the people are despoiled of | 
The distinguishing characteristic of the brigandage 
the nineteenth century is that it scrupulously observes : 
forms and is conducted in the name of honor, honesty, 
and‘ sound finance.” 


i 
rood | 
gor Li 


Mortgages are foreclosed only in accordance 
with law, and the unearned increment which results from tle 
creased and increasing value of the money is transferred from t! 
debtor to the creditor, with punctilious regard for the statutes 
The demands of the brigand were enforced with guns and pistols; 
those of the creditor are enforced with bonds and mortgages; bot 
exactions cruel and unjust, one by violence, the other by law 


in the latter case, so indirect is the method of operation that : 


of those who are benefited by it are unaware of the perpetratio 
7 wrong. So subtle is the process that the change seems to | 
only 


a change in the price of commodities, and thousands of | 
who would scorn consciously to exact from any one more | 


just return for money loaned are beneficiaries of this vici 
ruinous system. 


With regard to the great body of the working masses it 
times said they have no canse for complaint, thattheir condition u 


is better than ever before. 


But, Mr. President, it is not enough that men are better off than 


they have been. When we reflect that nine-tenths of the invent 
and improvements constituting all the material features of t! 
ilization of this century have been made by working men, it | 
ifest that they are entitled to much more of the comforts and 


ience of life than are now accessible to them. By watchful, ! 
peated, and aggressive efforts through their trade organizations.‘ 
workingmen in many branches have 


n enabled to keep wages 1! 


’ 


sinking and occasionally to secure an advance; but, during 2 p«! 


at work is lost to the wo: 


idleness of part of their num 


of falling prices, what is oo in this wa 
rkin, 


The statisticians who seem to be employed by some propaga”! 


rove by figures that prosperity prevails point exultant!) 


+ 


t that the wages of the working people seem constantly to 
increased while prices are falling, and they cite this to prov’ ' 


low prices are consistent with pros 
of the account the large numbers of workmen who of necess:.) “! 


rity. They leave entire'! 


— to idleness on account of the lack of profit in busine» 
I 


you go into the worksho 





of any large manufacturing ©8'"" 
prise, while prices are low and lowering, and ask the managers 





i 


by those who are kept 
class as a whole by the remiss! 
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f they now do when @ strike occurs among the workmen, they will tell} But, Mr. President, the degree of special interest which the min- 
t vou they find it impossible to shut down, because they have contracts | ing States have in this measure is not to be compared with that of 
! extending through time that they must fill, but, they add, ‘‘ We pay | the other States of the Unio 
the wages demanded and we reduce the number of the employed. _According to the report of the Director of the Mint, the total quan- 
If there are a thousand workmen employed, getting $2 each per | tity of silver produced inthe United States in the eleven years from 
day, that would be a wage fund of $2,000 a day. If, when prices | 1878 to 1888 inclusive was 496,210, eounces. According to the 
t our fall and business becomes dull, the employers should want to reduce | same authority the commercial va of that silver was $436,260,000 
the pay of each workman to $1.50 a day, and if the workmen, by | and the coinage value $525,145,000. A very simple process of arith- 
striking, should prevent that decrease, and if, then, 25 per cent. of | metic shows that the difference between the commercial and the 
their number should be discharged, the loss to the working class, as | coinage value of that silver was $88,885,000, oran average of $8,080,544 
a body, and to the community at large, would be the same as though | each year. Assuming that amount to have been the annual differ- 
the wages were reduced to $1.50 a day. Until these people who pre- | ence between the coinage and commercial value of silver for tl 
@ paid i sent statistics can show us how many laborers are left out of employ- years preceding 1878, we must add to the $38,835,000 the sum of 
CTeased ment there is no possibility of arriving at any correct conclusion as to | $40,402,220, making a total of $129,287,220 as the amount which th 
1 1. 10) what the wage fund is and how much wages are paid. silver miners, not of Nevada, but of the whole United Stats 1 the 


The loss to society is much greater when 2 per cent. of the people | seventeen years ending 1889, lost by the demonetization of silv« 
are unemployed than if all continued at work upon a@ 25 per cent. re- Having thus demonstrated in dollars and cents the degree of self. 
duction of wages, because the relegation to idleness of 25 per cent. | ishness which, as is¢ harged, is the motive of the miners in advocating 
of the workmen reduces the producing force and lessens correspond- | the remonetization of silver, let us glance at the degree of selfishness 

ith ingly the aggregate annual production. which may be said to impel other classes of the community to advo- 

147,059 (XTEREST OF THE MINING STATES IN THE REMONETIZATION OF SILVER. cate the same cause. 
unt lost Those who in the Senate and in the other House of Congress rep- 
make resent mining constituencies are taunted with the selfish purpose 
of advancing the interests of their own States at the expense of those 
of the country. It is sought to discredit the State which I have the 


INTEREST F THE NON-MININ STATES IN REMONETIZA N 


The price of cotton for the year 1873, in gold or silver (then of 
equal power), was 16.4 cents per pound. The price in 1889 was 9.9 








 Teq wire honor in part to represent on this floor, on the ground that the people, cents, — ; pe c 
too, has being largely silver miners, have a personal interest in the remoneti- The yield of cotton for 1889 was 7,000,000 bales, or 3,500,000,000 
ein? 2. ges : ~ounds 
tue zation of sliver. I . . ‘ ‘ ; 
could The silver miners, Mr. President, need no defense here or elsewhere. Had not silver been demonetized that cotton would have brought 
would They have asked no favors from the Government and ask none now. | ®® good a price to-day as it did in 1873. At the price of 1873 the a 
They are bold, adventurous, and self-reliant men, who have wan- count would have stood 3,500,000,000 pounds, at 16.4 cents, $574 
of tl dered across alkaline deserts and over pathless mountains, braved | 000,000. At the price of 1889 the account stands 3,500,000,000 pounds, 
nee the assaults of hostile savages, the miasma of the Isthmus, and the | ** 9.9 cents, $345,500,000, showing a loss in debt-pay ing and tax-pay 
l-stand S storms of the Cape, and have planted the flag of a high civilization | '™& Power on cotton alone (only one article of merchandise) in tl 
tenants on the western confines of this Republic. No more patriotic or pub- | *!8!¢ year 1589, by eae of the fall in prices caused by the demonet 
which lic-spirited elass of citizens can be found within the borders of the | 7%t'on of silver, of $227,500,000. 2 
Union. Their business is an honorable one. When they entered | Having shown that the loss to the silver miners by the discount 
of Flor. upon it they, in common with other citizens, had the warrant of | 0" Silver for the seventeen years from 1°73 to 1559 was less than 
time and the authority of all writers and thinkers on political econo- | $190,000,000, it will be seen that the loss in one single year to the 
my for the belief that silver was, and would ever be, a money metal, | Cotton planters of the United States is greater by $90,000,000 than 
»where, entitled to that fall credit which from time immemorial had been | tle total loss for the entire seventeen years to the silver miners of 
cand accorded to it. Silver, equally with gold, had been consecrated by the coantry. ; E nae 
hands all the ages to the money use, and was dedicated to such nse by the | _ But, inasmuch as the cotton crop of 1889 was exceptionally larg 
asin his Constitution of the United States. I will, for the purpose of my computation, discard it, and assum 
ale When the Constitution declared that Congress should have power instead that an average yield for the years be tween 1873 and 1889 
ty tha “to coin money ana regulate the value thereof” and that ‘‘ no State would be 5,000,000 bales per annum—which is a fair average and by 
US SYS : shall * * * makeanything but gold and silver coin a tender in pay- | 2° ™eans high—5,000,000 bales, of 500 pounds each, are equal t 
f their ment of debts,” it warranted the belief, on the part of all who adopted | 2»500,000,000 pounds. 
Bs . . . . ‘ . y wati . - . ? } > “iV 
lage of the calling and undertook the business of mining, that gold and silver At the price of 1873 the result of each year would be 2,500,000, 
| legal would continue to be money metals in the sense in which they had | pounds, at 16.4 cents, $410,000,000. 


been for thousands of years inthe past. The silver miners were war- According to the figures given by the Bureau of Statistics the ay 
ranted in presuming that when the Constitution esteemed so highly | 4g¢ price received each year of the seventeen was 13.1 cents per 


the legal-tender function in the two metals, gold and silver, as that | pound; 2,500,000,000 pounds, at 13.1 cents per poand, equal $327,000 
it prohibited the States from making anything a legal tender except | 000, showing a difference of $93,000,000, that being the average each 








es. coin of those two metals, it would not warrant the Congress of the | Separate year for seventeen years, or atotal sum for the entire period 
vistols: United States in taking from one of those metals the power of legal | of 31,411,000,000, which represents the loss in debt and tax paying 
: both tender and conferring that imperial function exclusively on the other. | power suffered by the cotton-planters by reason of the demonetiza 
Sut Silver mining is a business requiring for its successful prosecution | tion of silver. 
as skill, experience, and energy, while nine-tenths of the gold of the This isthe enormous tribute which has been exacted of the cott« 
tion of world has come from placers, requiring neither organization, capi- industry of this country in behalf of the gold ‘‘standard” and 
+ to be tal, nor skilled labor. those who, for their own pecuniary advantage, cu ngly induced 
a The production of gold is much more a matter of accident and much the Congress of the United States to demonetize silver. This is th 
na more liable to fluctuation than is the case with silver. The silver | Sum which the planters of this country have lost in debt-paying and 
nd 5 miners therefore had a right to believe that so long as 23.22 grains of | tax-paying power by that mad act of folly. As will be seen ata 
pure gold should be entitled to recognition as one Sollar 371.25 grains glance, it is a loss vastly in excess of that suffered by the silver Stat 


3 some- ‘om silver would continue to be entitled to like recognition as one | 10 the discount on the price of silver bullion. 


nD DOW do lar and would possess the legal-tender function as such for the So that, if the silver miners are taunted with having a persona! 
liquidation of all debts, publicand private. On the strength of this interest in the success of the movement for the full remonetization 
f than warranty of the Constitution and of the unbroken experience of the of silver, the cotton planter must be placed in the same categ 
ntions ages, large sums of money were invested in mining property and in | and with tenfold more reason. 
he civ the employment of labor to develop the mines of the country. On the A like computation with regard to wheat will show a loss in debt- 
s man- strength of this belief and conviction, shared in by all the people of | paying and tax-paying power of not less than $100,000,000 a year to 
ynven the United States, that gold and silver would both remain the money the farmers of the North and West, by reason of the demonetizatio 
il. re- metals of the world, debts to an enormous extent were incurred. and | of silver, a total of $1,700,000,000 in the article of wheat alone in 
ns, the it was confidently believed that both metals would for all time be | Seventeen years. 
9 fr “oe for the payment of those debts. Thus a loss, wholly unnecessary, of more than $3,000 
period fom heels nd bite ad learned from the history of mining, as well as | debt-paying and tax-paying power is shown to! yb flicted 
‘e kept / to ‘eld . itter experience, that the mines mi ht atanymoment | on the farmers and cotton-planters of this country. 
sion t capital oes Zap which case their oceu tion would be gone and the In comparison with this enormous loss to farmer! planters, 
the verdict of all Geen soe utthey didnot suppose that | how paltry is the loss of $3,000,000 a year suffered by the silver 
nda to of the Cones i time would be reversed or that the implied warranty | miners. ' ; 
to thi did nob bal ution of the United States would be disregarded. They But, however large the direct loss to the debtors and to the coun- 
o have demonetised. that either one of the money metals would ever be | try by reason of falling prices, the losses that are indirect are of in- 
e that tect the : a if a doubt had entered their minds on that sub- | finitely greater magnitude and stand out like a great mountain of 
ly out t Gemuncation por gm tees 5g herr old rather than silver would | wrong superimposed upon the most deserving class in the commnu- 
ity a the p ized, gold being limited in uantity to answer alone | nity, whose interests it should be the paramount duty of Govern- 
088. bein urposes of money in a rapidly advancing civilization, its yield | ment to protect, a wrong more calamitous in its consequences than 
enter- & uncertain and ous, and the prospect of a continued and | any of the multitudinous wrongs which a shrinking volume of money 


5 what sufficient supply less from year to year. inflicts upon society. 
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ENORMOUS LOSS OF POTENTIAL WEALTH THROUGH INVOLUNTARY IDLENESS. 

Che political economist, Mr. President, deals with property in esse 
and producers employed. I propose fora moment to deal with prop- 
erty in posse and producers unemployed. The wealth which the po- 
litical economist discusses is realized wealth; that to which I now 
briefly invite your serious consideration is the wealth that might 
be and would be brought into existence were the energies of all 
the people utilized. For, while it has attracted but little attention 
from writers on economic science, it will be found upon examination 
that the non-employment of its members is incomparably the greatest 
loss which an increase in the value of money and the consequent dis- 
organization of industry inflicts on society. 

The great writers and thinkers on economic subjects discuss with 
care the elements that enter into the production and distribution of 
wealth. They follow in detail the manufactured article through 
all its stages, from the crude material to the finished product; and, 
when completed, they conduct it through the intricate channels by 
which it reaches the hands of the consumer. The greatest considera- 
tion is bestowed upon the labor employed and the wealth resulting 
therefrom, but scarcely any thought is given to the immeasurable 
mass of potential wealth not produced, but lying latent in the brains 
and hands of the millions who are condemned to involuntary idle- 
ness. 

While no mere sum in arithmetic can represent the enormous loss 
suffered by a nation through this cause, let us see whether we can 
arrive by figures at an approximate conception, at least, of the loss of 
wages which it entails upon the working masses, and the corre- 
sponding loss of wealth to the country. 

The most thorough and painstaking investigation into the condi- 
tions of labor in this country has been that which for many years 
has been conducted by the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor. Its work 
has been universally admitted to be free from bias and devoid of all 
attempt to establish any special hobby or to force, by figures, the 
proof of any preconceived theory. 

SOME STATISTICS OF THE UNEMPLOYED. 

An examination of the work of that bureau shows that,in 1887, 
there were 816,470 persons engaged in wage-earning in the State of 
Massachusetts, Of those, 241,589, or nearly 30 per cent., were idle 
during some part of the year, ranging from one to six or more 
months. The average of their unemployed time was about four 
months, or one-third of the year. 

Now, 240,000 people idle for one-third of their whole time is equiv- 
alent, in money loss, to the total idleness of one-third of that num- 
ber, or 80,000 people, for the entire year. The whole number of 
persons enrolled for labor in the State being 816,470, this is equiv- 
alent to the total idleness of one-tenth of the people engaged in all 
occupations. 

If a number equivalent to one-tenth of the people in all occupa- 
tions are idle twelve months in the year in a State like Massachusetts, 
where labor is better organized, better classified, and more efficiently 
ordered than elsewhere in this country, it can not be presumed that 
any other State of the Union will exhibit a smaller proportion of 
unemployed laborers. 

Che Census Report of 1880 states the number of persons employed 
in all occupations as 17,392,099, out of a population of 50,155,783, or 
a percentage of 34.68 of the entire population. Our present popula- 
tion being not less than 65,000,000, if we assume, as we are warranted 
in doing, that alike proportion of the population is engaged in oceu- 
pations of all sorts, it is clear that we have to-day a working pop- 
ulation of 22,254,000 persons. 

Accepting as correct the careful deductions from the reports of 
the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor that a number equivalent to 10 
per cent. of the people are always out of employment we find that at 
the present time there are 2,250,000 persons involuntarily idle in this 
country. How faintly doesthe term ‘‘the army of the unemployed” 
describe this vast number of eager and willing men seeking in vain 
the opportunity to earn a livelihood for themselves and families. 

Were the business of the country in the active condition in which 
it could not avoid being if our money system were perfectly ad- 
justed to industry and if employers were competing for laborers 
with the same degree of eagerness that laborers are competing for 
employment, the average wage of a day for a working man would 
not be less than $2. This would make but the moderate sum of $50 a 
month for each workman, which, under the most thrifty system of 
household economy, can not be considered more than enough for 
the support of an American family, 


WAGE LOSS FROM INVOLUNTARY IDLENESS. 


By multiplying the number of persons thus shown to be idle by 
this moderate average wage, we arrive at the amount of $4,500,000 
as the daily sum which is lost to the wage-earners of the United 
States by the non-employment of labor. This is a money loss of 
$27,000,000 a week, $117,000,000 a month, or the amazing sum of 
$1,404,000,000 a year. A saving of this sum for a year and three 
months would pay our entire national debt. This being the loss in 
a single year, we can imagine (making due allowance for difference 
in the numbers of the population) how stupendous has been the loss 
to the nation during the past seventeen years, a loss exceeding in- 
comparably all other losses whatsoever. 


If a crop of wheat be lost, it is appropriately noted as a py! 
fortune; if a city be burned down or swept away by {i 
properly regarded as a great national calamity and the syy)),,, 

fall the people go out in unstinted measure to the sufferer. 
here is a loss as real and as deplorable as any ever cause | 
or fire, a loss whose consequences, while not so apparent, ar, 
structive to national prosperity as the burning of ten cities 
occurrence of one hundred and forty Johnstown disasters , 
and always to the people who can least afford it. Yet 
almost wholly unheeded except by the sufferers. 

A war that would take a million of men from indust; 
xo e the country of the production which would result { 

abors would be regarded as a calamity of unsurpassa 
nitude, yet a shrinkage in the volume of money relatively to »,° 
ulation withdraws much more than that number from prod 
pursuits and, without the salutary discipline and restraints of ; 
tary life, subjects them to conditions of which the unayoida))) 
sults are poverty and crime. 

Imagine, Mr. President, the unhappiness, discontent, and , da. 
spair implied in the mere statement that 2,000,000 men are constay;), 
outof employment, or, what amounts to the same thing, that thre 
times that number are idle for four months in the year! [nja¢ 
what it means to the working people of this country to be depriy, 
of the enormous sum of $1,400,000,000 a year. 

But, aside from the effect on the individual, what benumbing 
sequences are entailed upon the nation by the idleness of so large 
number ofits people. The loss of the wealth which the labor of thos: 
men might have created is a loss never to be retrieved. When the 
money volume of a country is sufficient to keep prices from falling 
and thus to encourage capital to seek productive enterprises, | 
which labor is employed, every willing man is kept at work, and yo 
country can enjoy any higher degree of prosperity than when al jts 
people are employed and the products of their labor are equita)); 
distributed. 

Much, I believe, of the prejudice against silver money arises fron 
an idea, conscientiously entertained by many, that gold mon 
the greater “intrinsic value.” I shall, therefore, Mr. Presid 
the risk of being a little abstruse, discuss that point. 

MEANING OF VALUE. 

No discussion of the subject of money can be intelligent) 
ducted without a correct conception of the meanings attaching tot 
terms employed, for a misconception of those meanings is the root 
of much of the confusion and difficulty by which the subject 
rounded. 

** Value” is a word which, of necessity, is more frequent]; 
and, I will add, more frequently misused and misunderst: 
any other employed in the discussion of economic science. ( 
have been written upon it, and yet, from the daily misapplicat 
the word in leading magazines and newspapers, it is evident 1 
meaning is very imperfectly understood. 

The idea involved in the word “ value” is so broad and | 
that within the limits of a speech it would be impossible to (is 
it in all its bearings. I shall not, therefore, at this tim: 
than present what I conceive to be a basic definition of it. 

Value is human estimation placed upon desirable objects v 
quantity is limited and whose acquisition involves sacrilicc. | 
order that an object may have value it must not only be the subject 
of human desire, but there must be a limitation of its quantity a 
its acquisition must demand a sacrifice from him who would o'ts 
it. The term “intrinsic value” is used by many writers with atota 
disregard of the idea involved in the word value. An article maj 
have estimable qualities that are intrinsic, but no article whate\: 
can have intrinsic value. Its “value” is the mental estimation 0! 
its qualities, as modified by the limitations of its quantity and tl 
amount of sacrifice necessary to obtain it. In other words, values 
subjective, not objective. In economic discussion, however. v3 
is treated as though it resided in the object, rather than in the 
and while, for convenience, I may occasionally use it in that s 
it is important to bear in mind the distinction. 

In that acceptation, value is usually divided into valu 
and value in exchange. Certain esteemed qualities of an 
may make it of great value in use; but unless its acquisit 
mand sacrifice it can have no valuein exchange. It is on!) 
this class of value that economists deal. No matter how imports! 
the intrinsic qualities of any article may be, if there be no lim!(ato! 
of its quantity and its acquisition requires no sacritice, it can have! 
value in the sense in which the word “value” is used in po!’ 
economy. The air has qualities inestimable to mankind ; it ms! * 
regarded as incomparably the most usefal of all the 0}: 
human desire; yet it has no value because there is no !') 
of its quantity. By reason of its universality and accessi!)!!'') 
requires no sacrifice to get it. If, however, circumstances ‘)°" 
render air limited in quantity it is conceivable that it mig)' 
of surpassing value. A man confined in the Black Hole of (4 
would give a fortune for free access to air. So water, wher | 
obtainable, without sacrifice, although indispensable to life.» 
value in the economic sense, no value in exchange. But w""' 
so obtainable, as in populous cities, where sacrifice of time 4 
would be necessary to obtain it from river, lake, or spring, )¢°! 
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for the convenience of having it in their homes. The indispensable 
prerequisites of value in all objects are utility—either actual or 
attributed—combined with limitation of quantity and the sacrifice 
necessary to be inade in order to obtain it. 
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— oan 
| 
on the legal-tender function impressed on that material. It is an 
order for property and services. 
Aristotle, writing of money, says: 





ey by sel is i vy ‘ 

Bat value is not a property inhering in any articleitself. It is not ann a Rane on between those who use if : apy Bee : hon 
intrinsic. If the value were inherent or intrinsic it could not be | value and power to satisfy all 
taken away. And again he says: 

To illustrate: A generation ago the cradle with which wheat was But with regard to a future « same (it wa wank mothiae ab oeeiant’ mater 
harvested was said to possess intrinsic value. It was undoubtedly | is, as it were, our security that it may take place when ‘do want something. - 
one of the most useful of all the articles needed by man. All that John Locke, in Considerations, ete., Regarding Money. published 
was then in that machine is in it still, yet the value is gone. Had | in 1691, says: > 
the value been something that was intrinsic, had it resided in the ete Gentes exgemeniod te iat tas Reidel katie Mam oa fa 
object, and not in the mind, that cradle would still be worth all that | reason of their durableness, scat ity, and not be ine very liableto be counterf. ited. 
it ever was. So, on the other hand, an article may possess most have made them, by ge neral consent, the common pledges, whereby men are as 
estimable qualities, bnt if those qualities are not known or recog- | sured, in exchange for them, to ree ive equally val vble things to those they 
nized by the human mind the article will have no value. ee eens coe, loess Oe ee ene  gnth. 

A few years ago cotton seed hail no value as an article of general | ing but the quantity which men give or receive of them, they having, as mone) 
commerce: To-day it is exceedingly valuable, because it has been | »° other value but as pledges to procure what one wants or desires. 
found to possess estimable qualities not before suspected. Jaudean, reputed one of the most eminent of an early school of 

Indeed so strongly does the idea of value rest upon the estimation | French economists, says: 
of the mind that it is not even necessary for an article to possess in | Coined money incircul a a | a a a a 
reality any desirable quality whatever in order to have value. It | titles on the general mass of useful and agreeable enjoyment wh cause the 
will be sufficient if such quality is popularly attributed to it. Num- | well-being and propagation of the human ra 
bers of instances could be cited in which there was present no ele- | Itisa kind of a bill of exchange or order payable at vill 6 bear 
ment of value except limitation of quantity, added to a mere belief | Adam Smith says: 
or conception of the mind that the article had desirable g ualities. A guinea may bo considered as a bill for a cé¢ rtait ‘ nti f nec ind 


Many will remember that a few years ago a herb called “ cundu- | “oMveniences upon all the tradesmen in the neighbo 


rango” was introduced into this country from Central America. It,| 
was generally believed to possess healing qualities in cases of can- | 
As soon as this popular illu- | 


cer, and so came to have great value. 
sion was dispelled the article ceased to have even the slightest 
value. 

Land, being indestructible and irremovable, is believed to be the 
embodiment of the idea of intrinsic value. Take, then, a lot on 


as much as a lot of equal size in a village remote from the city. 
What proportion of its high price is derived from what is called its 
greater ‘‘intrinsic” value? A lot on that fashionable thoroughfare 
has no intrinsic attribute or quality that is not equally the attri- 
bute or quality of the village lot. The difference in its value, or, 
more correctly, the difference in the estimation in which it is held, 
as compared with that attaching to the village lot, is derived wholly 
from circumstances that are extrinsic, not from qualities that are 
intrinsic. 

The action of society in utilizing land in the neighborhood of the 
city lot by building up around it gives that lot a value greater than 
one of equal size elsewhere. 

But in order that a thing may subserve a useful or beneficent pur- 
pose it is not necessary that the quality which enables it to subserve 
that purpose should be intrinsie or inherent in the thing itself. 

To apply this reasoning to the subject under discussion, whatever 
intrinsic qualities the metal, gold, may possess, they confer no force 
whatever on gold-money. : 


' 
Madison avenue, New York; it is worth perhaps a thousand times | 


WHAT IS MONEY? 


_ The money of a country is that thing, whatever it may be, which 
is commonly accepted in exchange for labor or property and in pay- 
ment of debts, whether so accepted by force of lawor by universal 
consent. Its value does not arise from the intrinsic qualities which 
the material of which it is made may possess, but depends entirely 


on the extrinsic qualities which law or general consent may confer. | 


Money is of transcendent importance to civilization, It is the 

physical agency to which society has assigned the function of meas- 
uring all equities, and it is the sole agency upon which that incom- 
parable fanction has been conferred. It is in terms of money that 
society computes the material value of all human sacrifice, alike the 
highest effort of genius and the daily toil and sweat of the millions 
who labor, 
_ in order to measure equitably the natural and inevitable mutations 
in the value of other t ings, money should itself be of unchanging 
value. That is to say, any given amount of money should, so far as 
human foresight can regulate it, require at all times an equal amount 
of sacrifice for its acquisition. Thus, in the case of a contract 
made to-day, requiring the payment of a dollar twelve months hence, 
that dollar when due should exact from the debtor precisely that 
amount of sacrifice,and no more, which would be required had he 
paid the debt the day after contracting it. 

No one will deny that the most important quality that money 
can possess is that it shall truthfully measure and state equities. 

As I have shown by the figures heretofore cited, gold has risen in 
— between 30 and 40 per cent. since the demonetization of silver. 

t isnot therefore so faithful a measure of value as is silver, which, 
as illustrated by a variety of examples, has maintained almost un- 
disturbed its relation to commodities. 


VALUE OF MONEY, AS SUCH, NOT IN THE MATERIAL, BUT IN TIE STAMP—MONEY IS AN | 


ORDER FOR PROPERTY AXD SERVICES. 


thane logic of the situation and the reasoning of all the leading au- 


es not reside in the material, but in the stamp; in other words, 


XXI——17 


orities on money lead irresistibly to the conclusion that its value | 


Jeyons’s Money and Exchanges, chapter 8, says: 





Those who use coins in ordinary business need never inquire how mucl 
they contain. Probably not one person in twothousand in this kingdom ki 8 
or need know, that a sovereign sliould contain 123.2744 \ins of standard gold 
Money is made to go. People want coin, not to kee n their own ] bu 


to pass it off into their neighbors’ pockets 


Henry Thornton, in his work on Paper Credit, says 





Money of every kind is an order for goods. It is so considered by the laborer 
when he receives it, and it is almost instantly turned into money's worth. It is 
merely the instrument by which the purchasable stock of the country distrib 
uted with convenience and advantage .mong tl ve! embers of t 
nity. 

John Stuart Mill says: 

The pounds or shillings which @ person re« es a ol f ticket or ordex 
which he can present for payment at any shoj plea ind i 
to receive a certain value of any commodity that he n ! 

McLeod, Elements of Banking, Chapter I, sa 

When persons take a piece of money in exchange for s ces Or pro they 
| can neither eat it, nor drink it, nor clothe themselv« i t rhe only reason 
| why they tako it is because they believe they can ex nve it away whenever 


they please for other things which they require. 
On that view of money McLeod feels justified y it credit, 
and he quotes,in support of such a use of the term credit, B 
description of gold and silver as “ the two great « 
that represent the lasting conventional credit of mankind. 
Prof. Francis A. Walker, Money, Trade, etc., 
of carved pebbles, glass beads, shells, and red feathers, used as money 
in certain countries at certain times, says: 


in styling 
rke’s 


I 
"ed ognized species 


oa YF aT akine 
page ma), peaking 


| They were good money, though serving no purpo but ornament and deco 

} ration They were desired by the community in general; men would give for 

| them the fruits of their labor, knowing that with them tl could obtain most 
conveniently in time, in form, and in ar nt the fr he labor of ot 


On page 30 he says: 


Men take money with the expecta‘ion 0 
which they mean to put it. 

Again, Mr. Walker says: 

Money is that which passes freely from hand to hand thronghout the com 
nity. in final discharge of debts and full payment for commodities, being accepted 
equally without reference to the « haracter or credit of the person who offers it, 
and without the intention of the person who receives it to consume it, or enjoy it, 
or apply it to any other use than, in turn, to tender it to others in discharge of 
debts or payment for commodities. 

Even Bonamy Price, who is wedded to the gold standard, in his 
Principles of Currency, says: 

Gold, in the form of money or coin, is not sought for its own sake, as an article 
of consumption. t must never be regarded as valuable except for work it 
performs, so long as it remains in the state of coin. It can be converted at pleas 
ure into an end, into av article of consumption, by being sold; till then it isa 
mere tool. 

How many people ever so ‘‘ convert it that earn it? 

The great philosopher, Bishop Berkeley, one of the most acute r 
soners, in my judgment, that modern times have produced, in The 
Querist, published in 1710, propounds the following pertinent and 
suggestive questions: 

Whether the terms “ crown,” ‘‘livre, 


pound sterling, ' ctc., are not to be con 
sidered as exponents, or denominations! And whether gold, silver, and paper are 
not tickets or counters for reckoning, recording, or transferring such denomina 
| tiong? Whether, the denominations being retained, although the bullion were 

gone, thinga might not nevertheless be rated, bought, and sold, industry promoted 
| and a circulation of commerce obtained 


Dagald Stewart, professor of moral philoso} hy in the University 
of Edinburgh, in his Lectures on Political Economy (Part I, Book 


IT), said : 
When gold is converted into coin, its possessor nevet thinks of anything butits 
le because 


exchangeable value, or supposes a coffer of guineas to be more valnable 
they are capable of being transferre! into a ser of plate for his own use. 
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which was recognized long before Gresham’s time, althoug) 
been erroneously called an ‘‘extension” of the law or the. 
Gresham. 


That theorem is this: If, in any country, there are ty 


money, each of which is a fulllegal tender and one of wh 
obtained with less sacrifice than the other, the one requiri 
sacrifice will be the cheaper, and if the unit of that chea 
will perform in every respect the same function in the p 
| debts and settlement of all obligations that can be perfor: 
dearer money, then, for obvious reasons, the cheaper money 
into universal use and the dearer money will disappear 


| does not follow that the cheaper money is bad money nor t 


Why then shonld we suppose that, if the intrinsic value of gold and silver were 
completely annibilated, they might not still perform, as well as now, all the func- 
tions of money, supposing them to retain all those recommendations (durability, 
‘ lity, etc.) forn stated, which give them so decided a superiority over | 
everything else h could be « mployed for the same purpose f 

Supposing the supply of the precious metals at present afforded by the mines to 
fail entirely the world over, there ean be little doubt that all the plate now in ex- 
ist« would be gradually converted into money, and gold and silver would soon 
cea be « yyed in t ornamental arts. In this casea few years would 
ob) te ent all trace of the intrinsic value of these metals, while their value 
would be anderstoed to arise from those characteristical qualities (divisibility, 
durability, et vhich recommend them as media of exchange. I see no reason 
why gold and silver should not have maintained their value as money, if they had 
been applicable to no oth purposes than to serve as money. Iam therefore dis- 
posed to think, with Bishop Berkeley, whether the true idea of money, as s be 
not altogether that of a ticket or counter 

Appleton’s Cyclopedia, defining money, says: 

Anything which freely circulates from hand to hand, as a common acceptable 
medium of exchange in any country, is in such country money, even though it 
ceases to be such, or to possess any value in passing into another country. ina 
word, an article is determined to be money by reason of the performance by it of 
certain functions, without regard to its form or substance. 


BASTIAT'S DESCRIPTION OF THE CROWN PIECE 


sastiat, in his Harmonies économiques, describing money, used the 
following illustration : 


money good money. 


The best money is always the money of the contract, tha 


a money whose dollar, whatever it may be made of, is equal 
to the dollar of the contract. 
cheapest money, then that is the best money, that is t! 


If the money of the contra 


| money, and that is the only tolerable money. 
If that be the sort of *‘ cheap” money that drives out 


You have a crown piece. What does it mean in your hands? If you can read 
with the eye of the mind the inscription it bears, you can distinctly see these 
words: Pay to the bearer a service equivalent to that which he has rendered to | 
societ Value received and stated, proved and measured by that which is on 
me. 


No words could more correctly describe the unit in a properly 
regulated system of money. And, notwithstanding the attempt to 
discredit silver coinage, no pieceof money, as I have already shown, 
would better answer, by its steadiness of value, this description of 
Bastiat’s than would the American silver dollar if silver were re- 
monetized. 

So far as it applied to gold Bastiat’s description was much nearer 
accuracy in his day than it isin ours. In his life-time the mints of 
France and of the Continent were open for the coinage of silver 
equally with gold, and the money supply of the world was not con- 
stantly narrowing by being limited to the yield of a single metal 
whose annual output would hardly more than meet the demand for 
the arts. 

Were Bastiat alive at this time he would reform his description so 
as to make it read as follows: “ You have an American gold piece. 
You have had it hoarded in a bank vault for fifteen years. That 
does it mean in your hands? If you can read with the eye of the 
mind the inscription it bears, you can distinctly see these words : 
‘Pay to the bearer 50 per cent. more service than he has rendered to 
society ; value not received or stated on me, but resulting from a cun- 
ning manipulation of the law of legal tender, through the influence 
of the holders of gold and of obligations payable therein, and as a 
reward to the bearer for having had this money hid away and for de- 
priving society of its use for seventeen years,’” 

When people are found everywhere working for money and not 
for the things which they really need, it is clear that they are work- 
ing for money, not because of the material of which it is composed, 
but because it is an order for property which they can at any time 
obtain by parting with the money. To modify and elaborate Bas- 
tiat’s description of the crown piece, it might be said of the money 
unit of the United States under a properly regulated system : 

“You have a dollar. What does it mean in your hands? If you 
can read with the eye of the mind the inscription it bears, you can 
distinctly see these words: To all to whom this may come: Greet- 
ing. This is a dollar—a unit of money—part of the great instra- 
mentality created by society to effect the multitudinous exchanges 
of property and services among men. The amount of its command 
is constant, because the increase in the volume of money is regu- 
lated by the sovereign authority of the nation, with strict regard to 
the increase of population and demand; hence the value of this unit 
remains unchanging through time, It is an order for all property 
on sale and all services for hire, the proportionate amount of such 
property and service to which its possessor is entitled being fixed 
by the universal competition to get it.” 

GRESHAM's LAW. 

Many persons fear an outflow of gold from the operation of what 
is known as ‘‘ Gresham’s law,” namely, that ‘‘ bad money will expel 
good.” Sir Thomas Gresham, a financier of Elizabeth’s time, stated 
that if a number of the gold or silver coins of any given denomina- 
tiou were deprived of part of their pure metal, and so made cheaper 
than the remainder, a successful circulation of the coins thus de- 
prived would result in the melting up or exportation of the coins of 
standard weight. Writing of this, Mr. Jevons (Money and the 
Mechanism of Exchange, American edition, page 84) says: 

Gresham's remarks concerning the inability of good money to drive out bad 
only referred tomoneysof one kindof metal. * * * Thepeople,asageneralrule, 
do not reject the better, but s from hand to hand indifferently the heavy and the 
light coins, becanse their only use for the coin is as a medium of exchange. It is 
those who are going to melt, export, hoard, or dissolve the coins of the realm, or 


convert them into jewelry and gold leaf, who carefully select for their purposes 
the new, heavy coins— 


And avoid the light or abraded coins. 
There is, however, a theorem which applies to all money, but 








money, then manifestly the dear money is bad money. 


A distinguished official of the Government, who was befo: 


” 


. 
“ 


mittee of this body the other day, insisted that the proposed 1 
notes should be redeemed in the ‘‘ best money.” 
was the “‘ best money 
the most.” 


I asked | 


“Why,” he said, “the money that 
Now, it strikes me, Mr. President, that if you h: 
| rowed a dollar and, through a badly regulated money-sys 
made to pay a dollar worth 25 per cent. more than the dollar | 
rowed, you are not paying the best money, but the worst mon: 
an honest dollar, but a swindling and dishonest dollar. 


CREDITORS’ DEMAND FOR THE “BEST MONEY.” 
The creditors tell us that all they want is ‘‘good money. 


‘the best money.” 


and their friends glibly insist that all obligations must be 
This is the delicate and plausible euphen 
sorted to in order to gloss over and, if possible, hide from th: I 
| the odious and repulsive fact that what the creditors always wa 
| is the dearest money, the money that costs the people the most s\ 


and toil to obtain and which, as time passes, grows dear: 


dearer. 
This cry for “the best money” 
nized for what it is: the enuning device of creditors to “ th 
conscience” of the people and play upon the sense of fairness 1 
characterizes the great mass of mankind. 


is at last beginning to be 1 


Ca 


affect to believe that gold is, by nature, the only money metal, 
ing the fact that until silver was displaced by hostile legislat 
was and for four thousand years had been the principal money met 


of the world. 


ister purpose under the cloak of a demand for the “ best money.’ 
masses of the people are aroused on this subject and are begin: 


understand it. 


According to all fair canons of construction the best money + 
be and is a money of unchanging value, a money that exacts fi: 


| the debtor the same amount of sacrifice that he bargained fo: 


which is all that the creditor is equitably entitled to receiv: 
other words, the money of the contract, not a money whose exac! 


are increasing at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum. 


As Mc( 


says, debts being stated in dollars and cents, it is not possible for 
creditor openly to augment his debtor’s obligation by changing the 


figures of the debt. 


But, Mr. President, while they can not change the figures o! 
debt, they are enabled, by a crafty manipulation of the 
volume, to do that which, to the debtor, means the same thing 
the following story will illustrate : 


A usurer of the coarser type had lent $10,000 on a neighbori 
farm, for which amount he took the farmer’s note, secured by 
He coveted the farm, and in his anxiety 
to secure it took his banker into his confidence. 
banker that he wanted to get possession of this farm, but it would 


mortgage on the property. 


’ ' 
Ino 


bring $15,000 under the hammer and he did not care to pay so n 


for it. 


These interested part 


But they will no longer be permitted to hide theirs 
I 


‘ 
1 


; 


t 


‘ 






’ 


He informed the 


uc) 


“*T have a subtle chemical,” said he, “‘ by which I can oblit- 


erate from the note and mortgage all trace of the rightful amount 


($10,000), and, that done, I can insert $15,000. Then, with the ge 
uine signatures on the note and mortgage I can bring suit, 








a’ 


the farm will not bring more than the face of the note I shail suc- 


ceed to the property.” 


His friend, the banker, however, advised against this course, '! 
he characterized as not only dishonest, but vulgar, and as sub}: 


ban 


the snag of the act to serious penalties. 
r 


er, “is the best poliey.” “But, 


** Honesty ” 
he continued, “I can si 


said 


plan by which you may accomplish the same end without ru! 


counter to law or the views of society. 


Why not join our 


pl 


ganda in advocacy of ‘honest money.’ Gold is decreasing i" « 
tity, and as the world has been ransacked for it in vain it is ! 
to continue decreasing. If we can strike down the twin meta 
ver, and devolve the entire money function on gold, it will « 


the purchasin 
mortgage will 


leave him in your debt besides, 
ou will receive the ore of the ‘ best society 


ave displayed and t 


power of money. Then the foreclosure 0! 
sure to take your neighbor's farm, and pro 
Instead of being 


unished for t 
or the finesse yo" 
e firm stand you have taken in favor of houes' 


‘ 
t 





l by a 
nxiety 
ed the 
would 
) much 
| oblit- 
mount 
e gen- 
and as 


} 
1] sue- 
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money, and you will take high rank among ‘the wisest and most 
conservative of our financiers. If your neighbor makes any objec- 
tion to your action, you may be able to secure his incarceration as a 
junatic, but, if not, he will come to be regarded in the community as 
4 dishonest ‘crank’ who wishes to pay his debts in a depreciated 
mon y; forit is the constant anf assiduous care of our guil 


¢hat only the dearest money, that which is the most difficult for the 
Jaborer, the farmer, and the mechanic to get, is honest money, and 
the dearer it is the more honest it is. 
“ - 

ALL MONEY SHOULD BE LEGAL TENDER 


To be of the fullest service to civilization whatever medium is used 
to do the work of money should have full money power; that is to 
say, itshould be alegaltender. It is not sufficient that it will satisfy 
the demands of the Government for taxes. 

Whatever is given out by the Government in payment for services 
rendered (and there is no other way by which payments can be made 
from the Treasury) should carry with it to him, who has rendered 
the service and receives the payment, the absolute assurance that in 
any need or in any contingency it will serve him as money. There 
is no other means by which society can be saved from the effects of 
panies and monetary crises. 

With a watchful and intelligent regulation of the money volume 
and with the legal-tender function attached to everything that is in 
use as money and doing the money work, so that it will serve as a 
universal solvent, panics will be impossible. Under present condi- 
tions when panics come, credit money—money not endowed with 
the legal-tender function, which, under ordinary circumstances, has 
always been accepted—is refused, and thousands of millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of property has been confiscated by creditors, because 
of the scarcity of legal-tender money. As time advances and the 
method of doing business on credit becomes more and more extended, 
the more palpable it becomes that society can preserve itself from 
these periodical convulsions only by broadening, under proper regu- 
lation, the legal-tender basis on which, in the ultimate analvsis, all 
business rests. 

MONEY A MEASURE OF VALUE. 
There is nothing upon which the prosperity and happiness of a 
people so much depend as on the integrity of their measure of values. 
tis universally admitted that, after the making of a contract re- 
quiring future delivery of a specitied number of pounds, bushels, or 
yards of any commodity, it would be subversive of all equity and 
justice to change the capacity of the measure constituting the founda- 
tion of the contract. These measures, to be just, must remain un- 
changed. But how infinitely more important isit that money, which 
is the measure of all other measures, should itself be unchanged. 
Of what avail is it that the subordinate measures remain intact 
while this, the supreme measure, into which all others are finally re- 
solved, is constantly changing? Its ‘‘ value” is but another name 
for its purchasing or measuring power. In the case of all time con- 
tracts, therefore, any change in the value of money works a destruc- 
tion of equity, and one of the first objects of society should be to 
maintain and enforce equities at all times and in all places. This, 
80 far as money can effect it, can only be done by an intelligent regu- 
lation of the volume in circulation. 
} In a note to his edition of Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 
(page 502) Mr. J. R. McCulloch says: 

Money is not a mere commodity, it is also the standard or the measure by which 
to estimate and compare the value of everything else that is bought and sold, and 
if it be, as it undoubtedly is, the daty of Government to adopt every practicable 
means for rendering all foot-rules of the same length and all bushels of the same 
capacity, itis still more incumbent upon it to omit nothing that may serve to 


render money, or the measure of value—a measure which is undoubtedly of the 
greatest importance—uniform or steady in its value. 


_ Though a measure of value, money is a much more complicated 
instrument than a yard-stick, pound weight, or bushel. Were it 
not so, a child could fix value with the same precision as an adult. 

As value resides in human estimation, it will frequently vary as 
to the same object. An intending purchaser may have one notion 
of the value of an article, an intending seller another. Money, 
therefore, is a measure of value in the sense that it is a measure of 
the average human judgment—from which results price. As Mr. 
McCalloch says, no means known to science or art should be left un- 
tried to keep the value of money unchanging. 

When a man promises to deliver money or makes any time contract, 
he makes a mental calculation as to what amount o property or of 
the product of his labor will enable him to meet his engagement. 

he be a farmer, raising wheat, there passes through his mind the 
thought of the sacrifice and toil necessary to raise it and the quantity 
he can raise; if a cotton manufacturer, the cost of spindles, of looms, 
and steam-engines, the wages of labor, and interest on plant. 

I knew a cotton manufacturer who wanted $10,000. His business 
was good. He was sober, honest, and industrious, had a thorough 
knowledge of his trade, managed his employés himself, and took 
the greatest pains to conduct his business on the strictest business 

rinciples. He wanted the money to make some improvements in 
is factory. He knew how many spindles and looms he had, how 
much could be done with a pound of cotton, how much it cost, and 
iow much each spindle and loom would do. He said to a capitalist, 
know ali about cotton spinning and weaving, and do not know 


l 











anything about this thing called money, but | rf 
Said he, ‘* My cloth is v hl nts a t t 
lt lited tities | h 

’ i‘ ’ Pi MALI A ‘ 
| % cde pa 

‘ 
# t ci 
| yard eat ‘{ 
|” This was s 

d, Lt le 

} the fac I 

During the ) 
worked well, repairs n 

ight at proper rates; a 
ered or applied in the product 
hitch in any direction. 

At the appointed time, the creditor called for ] th. I 
ready,” said the debtor, ‘‘to pay the | 'red thor ( 
ton cloth, with interest.” When he came to meas , however, 
he was astounded to find he was short momMme pa ns 
crossed hismind. It seemed as though s body had her robbed 

m of cloth or else he had not manufactured as 1 of it as he 
bad supposed. There did not seem to be so many ya f the cloth 
as there ought to be. He knew he had “dd ti I r of 
pounds of cotton that it had been his c1 m to for 100 ds 
of cloth and for 200,000 inches of cloth in addi ] rer 
no denying the fact of the shortag 

He measured it again and again, and had finally to admit that he 
was unable to keep his engagement. This was source of great 
distress to him. He could not sleep that night. But, the ereditor 
being importunate, the cotton manufacturer next morning borrowed 
enough cloth from the proprietor of a neighboring factor nd pa 
his obligation. But, not understanding how his careftlly made p] 


nce LLL 
HE 


had failed and in order to avoid similar mistakes e future, | 

had an examination made of the yard-stick and found that instead 
of being 36 inches long the yard-stick he had used was 40 inches. 

In talking the matter over with his neighbor, the cotton manu 
facturer said: ‘‘ I have beenswindled ; they ‘rung in’ on me a length 
ened yard-stick, by the measurement of which I have paid my debt, 
and I have therefore paid in reality more than I contracted to pay.” 
“ Well,” said the friend, ‘‘I do not see that you are any worse of! 
than Iam. [I borrowed as much as you did and at the same time; 
but I agreed to pay my debt in money, and gave my note for $10,000 
with interest. The increased command over cloth acquired by tl 

dollars I have had to pay, caused by the demonetizat 
has juggled me out of as much cloth as you have been juggle: 
of by the lengthened yard-stick. But you have one recourse; y« 
can put into the penitentiary the man who ‘ rung in’ the lengthened 
yard-stick on you, while the increase in the value of the dollar whi 


ion of sil 
} 
i 


( 


I have paid has been effected in the name of the gold standard at 
honest money, and leaves me without recourse. ” 

In its ultimate analysis, money is the yard-stick, the bushel, an 
the pound weight of commerce. 

When you shrink the volume of money and so inerease the meas 
uring power of the dollar, you lengthen the ird-stick, enlarge the 
specific gravity of the pound and the eubical content of the bushe 


in violation of all equities. 

It is utterly impossible to secure a proper regulation of the mone) 
volume with gold alone, the yield of which has declined from 
average of $130,000,000 a year between 1851 and 1875 to $105,000, 000 
a year between 1873 and 1889. 

VALU! FP MONEY FD 


Everbody admits that the value of all other things is regulated | 
the play against each other of the forces of supply and demand. No 
reason has been or can be given why the value of the 
is not sabject to this law. 


unit of mons 


WHAT IS THE DEMAN 

The demand for money is equivalent to the sum of the demands 
for all other things whatsoever, for it is through a demand first mad 
on money that all the wants of man are satisfied. The demand for 
money is instant, constant, and unceasing and is always at a maxi 
mum. If any man wantsa pair of shoes or a suit of clothes, he does 
net make liis demand first on the shoemaker or clothier. No man 
except a beggar makes a demand directly for food, clothes, or a1 
other article. Whether it be to obtain clothing, food, or sheiter 
whether the simplest necessity or the greatest luxury of life—it is on 
money thatthe demand is first made. As this rule operates through 
out the entire range of commodities it is manifest that the demand for 
money equals at least the united demands for all other things. ; 

While population remains stationary, the demand for money will 
remain the same. As the demand for one article becomes less, the 
demand for some other which shall take its place becomes greater. 
The demand for money therefore must ever be as pressing and urgent 
as the needs of man are varied, incessant, and importunate. 
MONEY? 





WHAT Is 7 SUPPLY O} 
, what is 
circulation 


Such being the demand for m 
total number of units of money in 
in any country. 


the supply? It is the 
(actual or potential) 
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at all or increases in a degree incommensurate with the demand +) 

money volume shrinks and the purchasing power of the uni; 

comes greater by reason of the increased keenness of competi; 

get it. This is but another mode of stating that the prices o; 

products of human labor decline. Prices falling, business c 

be profitable, stores and work-shops close, and men are rele 

idleness. 

QUANTITATIVE THEORY OF MONEY—THE VALUE OF EACH DOLLAR DEP! 
NUMBER OF DOLLARS OUT. 

Thus by the universal competition to get it the value of th, 
lar is made to depend upon the number of dollars that are out. 
is a principle that lies at the very foundation of the science of 
The law, stated broadly, is that the value of each unit of mm: 
any country at —_ given time depends on the whole number o{ 
in circulation in that country. The larger the number of units o), 
population remaining the same, the less must be the value of eac}, 
unit; the smaller the namber of units out, popniation rem 
the same, the greater the value of each. 

Notwithstanding the variance sometimes found between the 
ises and the conclusions of economic writers, there is no econ: 
of repute who does not admit this to be a fundamental princi)! 

On the theory I have propounded, therefore, 3} per cent. o; 
$1,700,000,000, or $56,000,000, is the minimum amount of money that 
should be added to the currency of this country during the present 

year. 

, Assuming the population of to-day to be 65,000,000 and th 

of its annual increase 3} per cent., the population of next year wi|! 
be 67,166,600. ‘The percentage of monetary increase to be provided 
tor that year should therefore be based on the increased num)er 
And so on for each succeeding year. 

I have thought best to collate a variety of citations from t} 
distinguished authorities on financial economy to support my co 
tention that, cateris paribus, the value of each dollar depends on th 
number of dollars in circulation. 

John Locke, in his Considerations, etc., published in 1690, sai 

Money, while the same quantity of it is passing up and down the ki 
trade, is really a standing measure of the falling and rising value of other t 
in reference to one another, and the alteration in price is truly in them o1 


if you increase or lessen the quantity of money current in traffic in any p! 
the alteration of value is in the money. 


Locke further said: 


The value of money in any one country is the present quantity of th 
money in that country, in proportion to the present trade. 

The historian, Hume, says: 

It is not difficult to perceive that it is the total quantity of the money 
lation, in any country, which determines what portion of that quantity s 
change for a certain portion of the goods or commodities of that countr) 

It is the proportion between the circulating money and the commoditi: 
market which determines the price. 

Fichte says: 

The amount of money current in a state represents everything that is 
chasable on the surface of the state. If the quantity of purchasable arti 
creases while the quantity of money remains the same, the valae of th: 
increases in the same ratio; if the quantity of money increases while the « t 
of purchasable articles remains the same, the value of money decreases in t 
same ratio. 

James Mill, in his treatise on political economy, says: 


And again, in whatever degree, therefore, the quantity of money is inc: 
diminished, other things remaining the same, in that same proportion t! 
of the whole, and of every part, is reciprocally diminished or increased. 

John Stuart Mill (Political Economy) says: 


The value of money, other things being the same, varies inversely as its 
tity, every increase of quantity lowering the value and every diminution raisin: 
it in a ratio exactly equivalent. 

And again: 

Alterations in the cost of the production of the precious metals do not act upon 
the value of money, except just in proportion as they increase or dimi: 
quantity. 

Ricardo (reply to Bosanquet) says: 

The value of money in any counter 5 determined by the amount existin. 

That commodities would rise or fall in price in proportion to the increase «1 din 
inution of money, I assume as a fact that is incontrovertible. 

Ricardo further says: 


There can exist no depreciation ‘in money but from excess ; however ‘lec! ’ 
coinage may become, it will its mint value; that is to say, it wil! passin 
circulation for the intrinsic value of the bullion which it ought to contain, ))" 
it be not in too great abundance. 

In this case Ricardo’s illustration is the supposed case of a co tt) 
actually using one million gold pieces each containing 100 grains. 
He maintains that they would be of the same purchasing powe', |! 
the Government took out 1 grain, or even 50 grains, the quantity ' 
maining the same, but that if, from the grains so deducted, an adc 
tional number of pieces were struck, a corresponding depre¢!.!10" 
would result. 

William Haskisson (The Depreciation of the Currency, 1819) =a): 

If the quantity of gold in a er whose currency consists of gold shovld be 
momnnel 


in any given proportion, the quantity of other articles and the dean¢ 


for them remaining the same, the value of any given commodity measured |" ''° 
coin of that country would be increased in the same proportion. 
Sir James Graham says: 


The value of money is in the inverse ratio of its quantity, the supply ° 
modities remaining same. 


The force of the demand for money operating against the supply 
is represented by the earnest, incessant struggle to obtain it. All 
men, in all trades and occupations, are offering either property or 
services for money. Each shoemaker in each locality is in com- 
petition with every other shoemaker in the same locality, each hatter 
is in competition with every other hatter, each clothier with every 
other clothier, all offering their wares for units of money. In this 
universal and perpetaal competition for money, that number of 
shoemakers that can supply the demand for shoes at the smallest 
average price (excellence of quality being taken into account) will 
fix the market value of shoes in money and, conversely, will fix the 
value of movey in shoes. So with the hatters as to hats, so with the 
tailors as to clothes, and so with those engaged in all other occupa- 
tions as to the products respectively of their labor. 

NO ALTERNATIVE FOR MONEY. 

The transcendent importance of money and the constant pressure 
of the demand for it may be realized by comparing its utility with 
that of any other force that contributes to human welfare. 

In all the broad range of articles that, in a state of civilization, 
are needed by man, the only absolutely indispensable thing is money. 
For everything else there is some substitute,some alternative; for 
money there is none. Among articles of food, if beef rise in price, 
the demand for it will diminish, asa certain proportion of the people 
will resort to other forms of food. If, by reason of its continued scar- 
city, beef continue to rise, the demand will farther diminish, until 
finally it may altogether cease and center on something else. So in 
the matter of clothing. If any one fabric become scarce, and conse- 
quently dear, the demand will diminish, and, if the price continue 
rising, it is only a question of time for the demand to cease and be 
transferred to some alternative. 

But this can not be the case with money. It can never be driven 
out of use, There is not and there never can be any substitute for 
it. It may become so scarce that one dollar at the end of a decade 
may buy ten times as much as at the beginning; that is to say, it 
may cost in labor or commodities ten times as much to get it, but at 
whatever cost the people must have it. Without money the de- 
mands of civilization could not be supplied. 

Money was the most potent instrumentality in the evolution of 
society from a low to a high plane of civilization. It is valueless 
to man in isolation. It is indispensable to man in organized so- 
ciety. It is as necessary for the proprietary distribution of wealth 
as railroads and steamships are to its physical distribution. The 
aggregate force of the demand for money in any country depends 
upon the numbers of the population; with a stationary popula- 
tion the demand is steady; with an increasing population the de- 
mand increases; and in order to maintain undisturbed the equation 
of supply and demand the volume of money should be increased in 
at least a ratio corresponding to that of the increase of population. 

There are certain circumstances that to some extent disturb 
the relations between population and money supply, such as the 
broadening of the areas of population and the maltiplication of 
money centers. These circumstances might render necessary a larger 
percentage of increase in the money volume than would be indi- 
cated by the increase of the population. 

But under any circumstances the smallest money-increase that 
will suffice to maintain the equity of time contracts is an increase 
corresponding to the increase of numbers of the population. 

Under conditions of unvarying demand and unvarying supply 
the value of the unit of money would be unvarying. If, as population 
and demand increase, the supply of money be proportionately in- 
creased, there is no possibility of a change in the value of the unit 
of money. 

The constant and unceasing effort to exchange services and all 
forms of property, which have but limited command over the objects 
of human desire, for money, that sole instrumentality that has un- 
limited command oversuch objects, is and ever will be eager, intense, 
and unwavering. 

With population and consequent demand rapidly increasing how 
do the advocates of the gold standard expect to increase the money 
volume of the country in this proportion, while the yield of gold, in- 
stead of increasing in proportion to demand, is every day becomin 
less and less capable of euailan the requirements of the arts alone 
THE QUANTITY OF MONEY IN CIRCULATION SHOULD INCREASE IN A RATIO NOT LESS 

THAN THE RATIO OF INCREASE OF POPULATION. 

It will be admitted that if the population of a country be increased 
by any given frnentnge there will be a proportionate increase in the 
demand for all articles that supply human needs. If the population 
increases by 3 per cent., there vill be needed 3 per cent. more house- 
room, 3 per cent. more furniture, 3 per cent. more food, 3 per cent. 
more of all things that enter into consumption. These things can 
only be got by a demand first made on money. Then why not 3 per 
cent. more money f 

The present monetary circulation of this country, including gold, 
silver, and paper, is represented to be $1 700,000,000. As our popu- 
lation doubles in thirty years, the rate of increase is 3¢ per cent. 

If the money volume be not increased by a proportion at least as 
great as this, the true relation between the supply of‘money and the 
demand for it will not be maintained. The demand increasing as 
the population increases, while the supply either does not increase 



































Torrens, in his work on Political Economy, says: 


Gold is a commodity governed, as all other commodities are governed, by the 
law of supply and demand. If the value of all other commodities, in relation to 
gold, rises an falls as their quantities diminish or increase, the value of gold in 
relation tocommodities must rise and fall as its quantity is diminished or increased. 


Wolowski says: 


The sum total of the precious metals is reckoned at 50 milliards, one-half gold 
and one-balf silver. If, by a stroke of the pen, they suppress one of these metals 
in the monetary service, they double the demand for the other metal, to the ruin 
of all debtors. 

Cernuschi says: 

The purchasing power of money is in direct proportion to the volume of money 
existing. 

Prof. Francis A. Walker, in his work on Money (page 57), says: 

The value of money in any country is determined by the amount existing. 

Its [money's] power of acquisition depends not on its substance, but on its 
quantity. Paulus, author of the Pandects, sixth century.]} 

Professor De Colange, in the American Cyclopedia of Commerce, 
article on ** Money,” says: 

The rate at which money exchanges for other things is determined by its quan 
 * os a : ;, 

Supposing the amount of trade and mode of circulation to remain stationary, if 
the quantity of money be increased, its value will fall and the price of other com 
modities will proportionally rise, as the latter will then exchange against a greater 
amount of money; if, on the other hand, the quantity of money be reduced, its 
yalne will be raised, and — in a corresponding degree diminished, as com 
modities will then have to be exchanged for a less amount of money. * * * 

In whatever degree, therefore, the quantity of money isincreased or diminished 
other things remaining the same, in that same proportion the value of the whole 
and of every part is reciprocally diminished or increased. 

A curtailment of the volume of money in a country will, ceteris 
paribus, increase the value of the money of that country. All the 
authorities agree that this law applies to all forms of money, what- 
ever the material ; so that it applies to paper money with precisely 
the same force that it applies to metallic money. 
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commence 
ment of the paper system in Great Britain, which ultimately produced such aston 


at the same time an extraordinary degree of prosperity. Such was th 


ishing effects and brought the struggle [of the Napoleonic wars] toa triumphant 
cose. 
TRUE MONEY STANDAR 
The true money standard of any country is not the material of 
which the money is made. The standard is not a concrete object, 


buf a numerical relation. It is the relation between 
units composing the monetary circulation of the c 
numbers of the population. 

It is the legal-tender function that constitutes money. It is tl 
power which the law imparts to any mater 
liquidate obligations. 
money function, being 
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} . 
the number of 


intry and the 


al to pay d 
It can not for a moment be doubted that the 


conferred by the supreme authority, is the 


| all-sutlicient guaranty of the money value Lhere is no necessity 


| attach to anythin 


Mr. Stanley Jevons, in his work on Money and the Mechanism of | 


Exchange, says: 

There is plenty of evidence to prove that an inconvertible paper money, if care 
fully limited in quantity, can retain its fu'l value. Such was the case with the 
Bank of England notes for several years after the suspension of specie payments 
in 1797 and such is the case with the present notes of the Bank of France. 


Mr. Gallatin said : 


If,ina country which wants and possesses a metallic currency of seventy mill- 
ionsof dollars, a paper currency to the same amount should be substituted, the 
seventy millions in gold and silver, being no longer wanted for that purpose, will 
be exported, and the returns may be converted into a productive capital, and add 
an equal amount to the wealth of the cotintry. 


In his Proposal for an Economic and Secure Currency Ricardo 
says: 

A well regulated paper currency is so great an improvement in commerce that 
I should greatly re 
utility. The introduction of the precious metals for the purposes of money may 
with truth be considered as one of the most important steps toward the improve 
ment of commerce and the arts of civilized life; but it is no less true that with the 
advancement of knowledge and science we discover that it would be another im 
revement to banish them again from the ewployment to which, during a less en 
ightened period, they had been so advantageously applied. 


Mr. J. R. McCulloch, in commenting on the principles of money 
laid down by Ricardo, says: 

He examined the circumstances which determine the value of money * * * 
and he showed that * * * its value will depend on the extent to which it may 
be issued compared with the demand. This is a principle of great importance, 
for it shows that intrinsic worth is not necessary to acurrency, and that, provided 
the supply of paper notes, declared to be a legal tender, be sufficiently limited, 
their value may be maintained on a par with the value of gold or raised to any 
higher level. 1f, therefore, it were practicable to devise a plan for preserving the 
value of paper on a level with that of gold, without making it convertible into 
oe at ~ pleasure of the holder, the heavy expense of a metallic currency would 

e saved. 

_ It appears, therefore, that,if there were perfect security that the power of 
issuing paper money would not be abused—that is, if there were perfect security 
for its being isaued in such quantities as to preserve its value relatively to the 
mass of circulating a cenediiins nearly equal—the precious metals might be 
entirely dispensed with, not only as a circulating medium, but also 4s a standard 
to which to refer the value of paper. 


In adopting a paper circulation 
Says Lord Overstone— 


we must unavoidably depend for a maintenance of its due value upon the 
adoption of a strict and judicious rule for the regulation ef its amount. 


Lord Overstone further declared that— 


The value of the paper currency results from its being kept at the same amount 
the metallic eurreney would have been. 


Alexander Baring, in his evidence before the secret committee of 
the House of Lords in 1819, said : 


4 The reduetion of paper would peters all those effects which arise from the re 
Action in the amount of money in aby country. 


Prof. F. A. Walker says : 


Let me repeat, money is to be known by its doing a certain work. Money is 
not gold, though gold may be money; sometimes gold is money and sometiines 
isnot. Money is no one thing, no group of many things having any material pr: p 
erty in common. On the contrary, anything may be money; and anything, in 
Ee time and place, is money which then and there performs a certain function 

ways and everywhere that which does the money-work is the money-thing 


Sir Archibald Alison says: 


The suspension of specie 
receivable for taxes, by providing Great Britain with an adequate internal cur 


reney, averted the catastrophe then so general upon the Continent, and gave it standard admit the necessity for any more circulation? To be log- 


|}a unit of any other material t 


for re-enforcing that value with any inferior value that may attach 
to the material on which the money stamp is placed. The money 
function is immeasurably the most important that can be conferred 
by society upon any material, and it is absurd to urge that that 
function is not of itself sufficient for the maintenance of the value 
of money. All the value that money can possibly have—the totality 
of value that can exist in the shape of money in any country—wiil 

t upon which the sovereign authority stamps it, 
whether the material on which the stamp is placed be gold, silver, 


paper, or anything else. 


or 
> 
“Tl 


Legislators or executive officers of the 
Government, by increasing or decreasing the volume of money, cor- 
respondingly decrease or increase the value of each unit of that 
money ; for,no matter how many or how few the units may be, the 
total value of the money of the country will be comprised within 
the total number of those units. A change in the number of the 
units effects a proportionate change in the value of each unit, and, 
whatever the value of the unit may be, it is of the 
tance that that value should remain undisturbed. 
It is absurd to maintain that a gold unit, which, as time goes on, 
is constantly increasing in purchasit 


y 
ug 


utmost impor- 


power, is a better unit than 
hat maintains unchanging value 
through time. 
Whenever the business of the conntry 
giyen number of units, the only 
t leal with is to1 


possible 2 


accommodates itself to a 
question for the Government to 


to « aintain that value as free from disturbance as 


and according to all authorities on political econemy that 
can only be done by increasing or decreasing the number of units in 
cirenlation in accordance witl l 


h the demands of increasing or de- 


| creasing population. 


t if prejudice should induce ug to return to a system of less | 


) 
| measure in the service of civilized society, shall be 


| in the value of money if we are to select as the 


ments as well as a large amount 


If it be admitted that one of the most important offices of gov- 
ernment is to see that the equities are preserved between its citi- 
zens (and, if this be not so, to what purpose are our courts of equity 
instituted ?), then it can not be denied that it is one of the high- 
est offices of government to see that money, which measures all 
equities and which must for all time continue to be the principal 

l of unchanging 
valne. It is impossible to secure this characteristic of uniformity 
only material on 
which to stamp the money function a substance whose yearly pro- 
duction is becoming more and more limited and the prospect of 
whose sufficient yield becomes less and less encouraging. 
IF SILVER REMAIN DEMONETIZED AND D CONTINUE LECREASING, W 

WORLD 8 FUTURE MONEY UPPLY TO COME FROM 

If the distinguished authorities I have quoted are correct, that a 
diminution of the volume of money increases the value of the 
money unit—which is but another form of stating that if lowers 
prices and produces stagnation, distress, and discontent—what good 
reason can be offered by the advocates of the gold standard for con- 
fining the business of this rapidly growing country to a basis of 
gold, when it is well known that the entire stocks of gold aud silver 
together are now insufficient to serve the purpose of the world’s 
money and have to be supplemented and re-enforced by large issues 
of paper notes? Do they not reflect that the production of gold is 
constantly diminishing and is likely to coatinue to diminish? And 
do they not know that our population is growing at the rate of 
over 3 per cent. per annum and will double in thirty years? Do 
they mean that the money volume which serves a population of 
65,000,000, and is far below the needs of that population, will suffice 
for the 130,000,000 of the next generation? ‘To be sure,if we are to 
take no note of prices, the question is a simple one, 


But prices must be taken into account. The entire money qu 


tion is one of prices. When it is said that money is scarce, what is 
meant is that business is depressed and that money is difficult to 
get at the present range of prices. Should prices fall 25 per cent, 
inoney would be found plentiful enough to conduct exchange at the 
lower range. But when prices fall goods sell below cost, business 
is unprofitable, workshops are cloxed, and men art thrown into idle- 
ness. If lowering prices do not affect injuriously either the business 


rakes no diffe rence what 
ount will meet the require 
In that case, the gold standard is 


or the prosperity of the country, then it 


the volume of money may be; a small ar 


} 





_ 


| as good as any. 


yment in 1797, making bank notes a legal tender 


Bat if gol l alone is sufficient to bear all tl enormous monetary 
burdens of the Western world, why do the advocates of tl gold 


} 
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ical, instead of favoring an increase of credit money, which has al- | commercial value of that commodity? What would be the ya) 
ways lurking within it an element of danger to the business of the | copper, of brass, or of iron, if there were fifty or seventy-five 
community, they should demand the retirament of the $347,000,000 of | supply of either of those metals in the market for disposal ,; 
greenbacks and the $350,000,000°0f coined silver, and base the busi- | time? Nobody can pretend that any commodity of which ; 
ness of the country exclusively on what they call ‘‘honest money.” | an available supply on hand equivalent to the whole dema; 

If that should be done all that could happen would be a fall in prices. | fifty or seventy-five years can have any but the most trifling 
Judging by the experience of the past it would not be surprising if Contrary, therefore, to the generally received conviction t})q¢ ; 
the next move of the gold-standard men would be an agitation for | commodity demand is the dominating force in fixing the va 
the retirement and cancellation of the greenbacks. Such a move- | gold I maintain and insist that the commodity demand, if ent, 
ment is fully in harmony with the opinions of the gold-standard | into the account at all, is insignificant. It is the supreme|; 
advocates for the past twenty years. Indeed, the Secretary of the | tant money demand, as correlated to the supply, that fixes t) 
lreasury who took charge of the finances at the opening of the last | of all money of every description whatsoever. 
Administration, himself a banker, recommended the demonetization The demand for gold as a commodity is limited and fluct 
of the greenbacks almost as vigorously as he opposed silver. but when that metal is invested by law with the higher fu 
money, and thus constituted a common denominator of al! 
that limited and fluctuating demand is changed toan unlimite, 
constant one, which fixes its value for other and inferior 1 
the commodity demand for gold were, as many believe it 1 
essential to its acceptance as money, it would be a great mi 

to society. The happiness and prosperity of the world, if not 
dependent upon, are largely influenced by, steadiness in t! 
of money, and this can not exist withent steadiness in its 
Whatever demand exists for gold as a chmmodity can only : 
volume of money injuriously—that is to say, by decreasing 
admonition of history is that a deficiency in the money su 
more probable and infinitely more to be feared than an ex 
this deficiency is, in great measure, caused by the insidious a: 
stant encroachment upon the precious metals of demand st 
for other than the money use. When we contrast tlio magn 
the world’s interests and equities, which rest on steadin« 
value of money, with the comparative unimportance of th 
the metals as commodities, it becomes apparent that the s) 

of the value of money to disturbance from the demands {| 
signs, looking-glasses, bangles, and breast-pins is an evil { 
society is but poorly compensated by the benefits derived f1 
uses, 

Whatever other quality gold may possess than as the bea 
money function i. inconsistent with the healthful and proper « 
of the task assigned it as such. Whenever any portion of th 
is used for any o her purpose than money it destroys the mo 
thus changes the value of every unit of money in circula( 
as already stated—other things remaining unchanged—t! 
of each dollar depends on the number of dollars that are out 
THE MONEY DEMAND, NOT THE COMMODITY DEMAND, THAT GIVES GOLD ITs vaLur. | out forewarning and without knowledge on the part of tlie | 

Mr. Giffen, the statistician of the London Board of Trade, in an large amounts of the money volume, on which so infinite a nu 


MONEY VALUABLE ONLY FOR THE IMPORTAXT SERVICE IT PERFORMS. 

Money is valuable rather for the service which it performs than 
for the material of which it is composed. ; 

When we consider the transcendently important character of the 
service which money performs—when we reflect that, withont it, 
the achievement of an advanced civilization would be impossible, 
we can not escape the conclusion that, compared with the value of 
that service, the commodity value of any material on which the 
money function may be stamped is too trifling to merit serious 
attention. 

This will be made clear by reflection on the necessities of the sit- 
uation. 

So long as society chooses to maintain the automatic or metallic- 
money system, if must be obvious that to escape the evils that would 
result from a sudden and overwhelming increase in the supply of the 
money-material as compared with the entire stock in existence, and 
the infinitely more serious evils that would resalt from a wholly in- 
sullicient yearly addition to that stock, it must have on hand an enor- 
mous accumulation of the metals on which the stamp is placed. It 
must be manifest that no material would be fit for universal accept- 
ance for so important a function as money unless there were available 
so great a quantity of it that no sudden shock could be inflicted on 
society by ordinary fluctuations in the current yield or in the cur- 
rent consumption in the arts. 

But, in the nature of things, a supply sufficient to effect that result 
would be-so enormous as practically to destroy the market value of 
the material as a mere commodity if the money function and use 
were withdrawn from if. 


article recently published in an English magazine, berating and | ©4™ Hes rest and on the basis of which all debts and —, raspy 
deriding the bimetallists, maintains that it is not the demand for gold | }@ve been ente: »d into, are, as it were, surreptitiously a - 
as money, but for gold as acommodity, to be used in the arts, that de- and appropriated to other and alw ays inferior uses, for by far t 
sovenlage. Lim valae. highest and noblest use of any material upon which the mon: 

To prove his case, Mr, Giffen states that the supply of gold is about tion has been conferred is the seemed = No other use can possi 
$95,000,000 per annum, the annual demand for the arts $60,000,000, or be so high or so noble as that of maintaining all equities undisturbe: 


about two-thirds of the annual supply ; while the demand for money | _,!* seems unworthy a highly developed civilization, which, as 
is only $35,000,000, or about one-third that supply. He therefore | #!! subjects other than money, regulates its affairs by the applica 
argues that the art demand, being the greater of the two, contributes | Of intelligence and bases its policies upon exact data, scientitical 
more largely to the maintenance of the value of gold than does the | *8°¢Ttained and correctly applied, to depend for its hich © won 
demand for that article as money. It is hardly necessary to point | “PO” the accidents, makeshifte, and expedients to which priu 
out the absurdity of this claim. society, by reason of the limitation of its powers and the undev: loy 

The commodity demand in any one year is not made upon the cur- | © dition of the human mind and hand, was compelled to resort. 
rent year’s supply, but upon the entire amount in existence, which, | *2¢ quantitative theory of money be correct—if the money stani|a: 
is estimated to be about $4,000,000,000. If the demand for the arts | ¥& #8 1 insist it is, a steady and duly proportioned numerical | 
entirely ceased, would the addition, to the money volume, of the tion existing between the units of population and units of money 
$60,000,000 now used in the arts produce any appreciable effect on | 8 the duty of society and government to see that as far as pra 
the value of the $4,000,000,000 in existence? ble that principle is put into operation. ‘ : 

On the other hand, what is the demand on gold for the money use? | _ The history of the productioa of the precious metals from | 
All the labor and all the salable property of the Western world are motest ages demonstrates that under the automatic system 
constantly oftered in exchange for it. It is a moderate estimate to | this ean only be effected by the unrestricted coinage of, and 
assume that each dollar is earned, demanded, and paid once a week, | ™"™% the full legal-tender function on, both metals. 
or fifty times in each year. This constitutes a total annual money | T!® PROPOSITION THAT THE GOVERNMENT SHOULD LEND MONEY ON THI 
demand of $200,000,000,000, compared with which colossal sum how OF REAL ESTATE. 
inconsequential is the commodity demand of $60,000,000 in maintain- If a change in the whole number of money units in circulat 
ing the value of gold. relatively to population and business do not affect the value o! : 

The amount of gold annually used in the arts is not very definitely | unit, then no objection can be found to the proposition recent!) 
ascertained, but in 1886 it was estimated by the then Director of the | sented in the Senate by the distinguished Senator from Calif! 
United States Mint to be $46,000,000 ae annum, Mr.Giffen estimated | which created some surprise among Senators. The resolut 
it at $60,000,000. Itis my opinion that the arts forage on the money- | that Senator contemplates a loan by the Government to holier 
stock of gold to the extent of about the entire annual yield. The | real estate based upon the secarity of the property and th: 
bullion or commodity value of that metal being determined by its | of a large amount of Treasury notes for that purpose. Certai' 
money value, whoever desires to use it for any purpose other than | a dollar, in order to perform properly the money function, mu 
money, takes the bullion at its coinage value or else melts up the | in it or back of it a dollars worth of material, there can | 
coin. safer security found than that suggested by the Senator froi | 

Were gold demonetized and deprived of its money function and | fornia, namely, the arable land of the United States. 
its demand confined solely to that arising from its adaptability for| It is the most absolutely secure of all securities; it can 1 
various other purposes, the present stock of that metal on hand and | ran away nor be stolen, it can not be burnt up, lost, or dest 
in use as money would, according to the estimatesof the Director of Arable land is, in and of itself, capable of supplying all basic » 
the Mint, supply the art demand for more than seventy-five years to | and must be always in demand, while gold, so far as coucerns 1 
come. Bat, assuming that the estimate of the Director of the Mint | use to which it is or can be applied, might be dispensed wit! 
is too low and that my own is nearer the truth, there is at least fifty | gether with scarcoly any inconvenience to society. 
years’ supply on hand. Were there fifty or seventy-five years’ sup- Certainly money based on land would seem to be better | 
ply of any other commodity on hand in the market, what would be the | money based on gold. Senators who are sticklers for so-calle«| ° 
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trinsic value” money and ‘‘full-value” money should be found | prove that westand on the edge 











lge of any peril whatever if mos 
alue of supporting that proposition. But it must, on reflection, be obvious | even all our gold should go. are 
> year that, other things remaining unchanged, whenever the total number| We heard this same ap h ion expressed, and with equal, if n 
at one of units of money (or dollars) in the circulation ofa countryincreases, | greater, force tweive years ago, when the silver question was before 
si the value of each unit will decrease. It is an axiom of political econ- | this body. We were then assured by the ablest of our so-called 
nd fox omy that no amountof increase in the number of units of money ina | “financiers” that the country \ ld be denuded of its gold and that 
value country increases the aggregate value of the money of that countrv. | all manner of dreadful catastroy swould result. The prospect was 
tt] The aggregate value of the money in circulation in a country can, | represented to be appalling, although I do not remember that an) 
s of cateris paribus, be increased only by an Increase of population aud | reasons were given to show lhe Ol hy gold should leave the coun 
ntering pusiness, that is to say, by an increase in the demand for it. | try, nor that any statement was ma t tly how this countr 
mpor If, without increase of population, the money of a country be in- | would saffer if it di: 

e val creased from, say, $1,000,000,000 to $2,000,000,000, the effect would | For my own part, Mr. President, I regard it as tter of very 
be not to add to the aggregate value of the money of the country, | little consequence whether gold gi Oo uinly if, i 
put to decrease the value or purchasing power of each unit of the | order to retain gold, we mu I stice, t ii et gold go 
money, so that it would take ten dollars to buy what had before It is not of somuch consequen : ld for ti 

Values cost but five. benefit of a small coterie of i: | preser 

oe and GOLD A PETICH—DEMAND FOR A STANDARD OF JUSTICE. the equity of time contracts b ( WH peo} 

to I The history of the world affords no example of a money system reg- ail a to dimes trae — on ee sp iho - 
ortnn, ulated by human prescience and intelligent calculation. Itis not too | 40 nostic busi i tr Sneiiie: toenail dle ' oe 
vholl much to say that the money system of the world—the most impor- |... jnconsequent en a — eee 
tant associative instrumentality of civilization, in so far as itis not | .\ nmodity. whether it be desienatal as money or ot ee 
controlled for their own advantage by the creditor classes —is prac- ee ee Rae Boks s oe ie. 
tically the result of accident. We are even less logical than thean- |), .omebody js oblived to have it. as waa the case durine the war 
1 cients, for they availed themselves of the entire supply of money | vp) cold alone would pavdutieson fn oe: 4! 
ly ossible to their civilization and development. They used the full | (oa that time fro ee 
vield of both silver and gold, while we, in order to line the pockets | },4¢ thanks to 5 
of a privileged caste of money-lenders, reduce the money volume to | ;., , ), : ‘Trea 
the lowest possible minimum by discarding one of those metals and sare nents fon . 
making all debts payable in the other. iin emaitbann 4 ; : 
Gold has been erected into a fetich by methods familiar to 1 neal a ao oti pew , - 
Bs pagan priesthood, who forbade investigation of the claims of their | 4. oct that a cortain 2 aia ey Geen 
idol to the superstitious veneration of their followers. The quality | ;, the expense of } ‘ ary a < 
of a universal! standard claimed for gold has been set up by the a a re oo ‘ aoe 5 Pha od 
classes which, like that priesthood, had interests to be served by |}; .., Se Bn ney ay : eons saa: 
the superstition. All things else may be subjected to the test of |). sce and at the exnense of 5 llaeelceeen all an taal eee amelie 
reason and argument, but the slightest approach to a serutiny of it a tae ak pena mt ; bs : — Ps “or 7 i Bt  N u pe 
the claims of gold as a much-vaunted universal standard of valua- | 5 oe value of wold by re ot Sno denecinntentn aemntentias aaa 
tion has been repelled by interested casuists and yophists who con- | 4), constantly increasing burden of all debt and involves the final 
stitute the sacred guard of the temple of the idol. + a : - 7, < a eas ae ¢ b . d im lives | h > ina 
The people of this country, Mr. President, begin very seriously to 1 ian con a ste sat of th — ns “4 aoe i y CnC pont . 
doubt the sacredness of a so-called standard by whivh they have been | |), i eile a ad aateeeee” Bb aac hw is See p! Bre a th. 
valu robbed of thousands of millions of dollars, a standard that despoils tie . a ' th oe ee eae _— oF SRORRAEN Si val a ri n¢ 

Wit and impoverishes the toiling masses in order to swell the plethoric th i . onhin of aemenn te ai ~ aal ‘catia 2 1 es ee eee “s ‘al 

wople ockets of the favored few. From all parts of the Republic we| (aioe! Di: eee ae ee oe 

nber earn that the people have become aroused on this subject, that they a : EE ET Oe ee 

racts have discovered gold to be a standard, not of valuation, but of spoli- | g.ntial macazine-—the Political Science Quarterly—there is 4] 

racted ation and confiscation. ‘ . significant statement, apparentls derived from the best sources, tl 
far th The world at large shares to a great extent in fhe doubts enter- | in the year 1879-30 one-half of all the me dae the Biate | 
y fune- tained by the ple of this country as to the orthodoxy of the con- | tl eth fore Zar eo mG MOrigag ne Hla 
ossib] tinuing worship of gold. Throughout all Europe the suspicion is | “yj; ore better for society that property should at once be cont 
aration beginning to make itself felt, among those who have no‘personal | ....4..4 than that the creat masses of the people in every communit 
as te interest at stake, that the constantly appreciating value of this | )..14 have to strucele throuch vears.of painful and exhausting et 
fadicn metal bodes no good to society, however advantageous it may be to | + j., the face of constantly falling po mage so i eta png, tod 
‘ficall the moneyed classes, and especially the money-lenders. It begins |). .entace of cases to lose their property at last. But this can not 
ayster to be feared that there may be too long a persistence in this artificial ie Snell en loses et ene etine a cath tain sadiliontiiies neilihiedt Mikes cane 
mit standard and that the pressure upon the people, in the fall of prices onda Ss in mmessenaty consequence ef the weld standard shad we 
eloned and the increase of the barden of debt and of taxes, which multiply | 3) 01) pave the scale of prices that obtains in gold-standard c codes 
rt. If with time, may have serious consequences upon public order. The | yp 4), yrosence af cold i ia deeaiiatienn Set the: Medians ate monnles ealee 
anda stock of gold, never half enough to meet the wants of the people | Aoubte that it ome pa Te 7 2 enon ra Sepak oe pa 

1 rela- anywhere, is year by year being drawn upon more and more for use ie of oni ail justice atin date thad tt chant ao. 4 

ev—it in the arts, while the yield from the mimes is decreasing and giving | “ y,.,1, every withess who testified before the secret committes ¢ 

uctica- no promise of any material increase from any quarter. | the House of Commons in 1857 agreed that gold could only be held 

The nae need of the time, the standard for which the people |}. .ralwzing the business of the country. It is estimated by w 
th are calling, is astandard of equity, a standard of justice, astandard | aa “erat : tten that i 


nesses who testified before that committee that in the panic of 1847 
I 


de that shall measure fairly and impartially therights of both parties to |; ws > 4) a 
cy , } rei rites . > proper yf 1e country, by is0n O 1¢ mn 
nf & contract, that will not wrongfully and stealthily add to the burden in Great Britain, the property of t pe a sof the: 


: ‘ : : : , ~- -. | uresrendered necessary to maintain the single gold standard, was d 
of the obligation on either side, that will not, under the guise of fait preciated $1,500,000,000. I commend that report to the careful a: 






dealing, rob one of the parties for the benefit of the other. The first | mt eich Pes ee es a ee ee oe 
indispensable step to Suadiontion of that standard is the full resto- | = ae cuss! of ‘the advocates of the single gold standard in th 
‘Jat —- of silver to its rightfal position as a part of the money of the |“, 7, the witnesses before the committee were John Stuart Mil 
— In any discyssion of the question, it would be uncharitable not peer Cyseeene — Rae tae hen en parr mangle Rania d 
‘y P to make allowance for the oree, On Many conscientious minds, of | t] = to I ut one co ry of the rel ’ ited State It v ould b 
fornia what, to the free and unprejudiced inqnirer, can only be regarded | "0° Oo ig eee he ce ee 
sION 0! as an absurd and meaningless superstition, which, notwithstanding 1 tefl for a Saat tt whim © Reegeaecte De ea 
aa the advance of thought in other directions, still persists in disar- esa and scactical information as to the working of th 
® Loom pees bo industries and vexing the civilization of an enlightened “ol : stdout I i skein ten it teliieonied Gateah tatere that 
+ age. It is tothe strength of this obdurate superstition that we must ert a Te ne an a iaeeat Betiatn alan 1810 shy pari 
b — — hewer wae which ——w minds contemplate the possible ann, he or oe eed oe meen Wits f , cor v I ) , ivel y 
“ 088 to the country of a part of its gold. | into gold, instead of being a beneficent inst f ym, ha 
YEAR OF THE OUTFLOW (UF GOLD. proved a cruel instrument of injustic 
i Any eee of the outflow of gold is regarded as the opening of RATIONALE 
royes cb een from which must issue forth all the evils — consideration of the « " ha 
a can et mankind. gold will not be out of place in t onnectien. 
1S ANY It is to this fear, no doubt conscientiously entertained, that we . Why is it that gold leaves one country and goes to another? Fo: 
1 alto must attribute the declaration of the President of the United States | onereasononly: the advantage of itsowner. Whenever he can mal 
that we do not dare to tread on the ed of sodangerousa peril. It | a profit by sending it out, the gold goes; and the period when that 
— is not difficult to make the statement, But it will be very difficult to | profit can be made is indicated when the prices of goods that are in 





ternationally dealt in are either rising in the country which it leaves 
or falling in the country to which it goes. It is only to pay for im- 


portable goods that gold ever leaves the country in which the owner 
Being an international ntoney and receivable everywhere 
by transfer; hence it is 
ave the greatest purchas- 


resides, 
at its full face valne, gold loses nothing 
sent wherever it will for the time being h 
ing power. 

Whenever the general range of prices in this country of commodi- 
ties internationally dealt in becomes higher than the general range 
of the same commodities abroad, it is manifest that then gold can be 
used to advantage by purchasing those articles abroad and selling 
them here. If the gold that goes out goes from stock that has been 
hoarded here, the outflow has no immediate or direct effect upon 
prices in this country, although, by increasing or “inflating” the 
volume of money abroad, it-assists in raising prices there and thus 
tends to secure for our exported products a better price in the foreign 
market. But ifthe gold goes from the amount that is in active cir- 
culation here and if the void created by this outflow is not filled 
with other forms of money, such as silver, or paper, it results in a re- 
duction of the volume of money in actual use in this country, while 
at the seme time increasing the volume of money abroad. 

This increase in the foreign money stock causes a rise of prices 
abroad, while the corresponding reduction of our currency causes 
a proportionate fall of prices here; hence there is a constant ten- 
dency to an equilibrium of prices of all articles of international 
commerce, 

No outflow of gold would follow a rise of prices here except in so 
far as that rise affected articles internationally dealt in. No rise of 
prices of such articles as we do not import would tend in any way 
to drive out gold. If, for example, raw cotton should increase in 
price in this country, that fact would not tend to drive out gold, be- 
cause we do not import raw cotton. Butshould the prices of articles 
of manufactured cotton rise here above what thosesame articles could 
be bought for in any foreign country ourmerchants would send abroad 
for them, provided that, after-paying the freight charges and cus- 
toms dues, they could make a profit on them. 

So, also, if crockeryware were made in this country and its price 
should rise to, say, double the present price, then, instead of buying 
the American, or home-made article, our crockery merchants, finding 
that they could buy in England, France, or Germany cheaper than 
they could buy in this country, would decline to buy the American 
crockery, and would send abroad for any article, provided that, after 
paying freight charges and customs dues, they could sell it here at a 
protit. That would tend to increase the shipments of gold to foreign 
countries, 

That an outflow of gold does not follow from a rise of general 
prices, but only of prices of articles of international trade, is mani- 
fest from the fact that if land becomes cheap in other countries gold 
does not leave this country to buy it. When real estate is cheap in 
Brazil, or Australia, or in Germany, France, or even England, the 
owners of gold in this country do not send it abroad to make pur- 
chases of real estate. 

So wages of labor may rise in this country, or compensation for all 
inanner of services that must be performed here, and gold would not 
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necessity. The advocates of the single gold standard, while 
ting that we must increase our money volume, the effect of w) 
must be to maintain, if it does not raise, the level of prices 
insist that we shall let none of our gold go in order that prices » 
may rise. 

Mr. BLAIR. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. Certainly. 

Mr. BLAIR. Does the Senator mean to be understood { 
falling of prices is an absolute demonstration of the increa 
of the money without limitation ? 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. I have already, in the early porti 
remarks, had occasion to state that when a fallin prices was | 
about by a larger subordination of the forces of nature to th: 
man, as where the comforts and conveniences of life could | 
duced with less sacrifice than before, it was not an injury to 
but an advantage. In other words, if, by a certain amount o! 
fice seventeen years ago, only one pair of shoes could be p: 
and if by the same sacrifice two pairs could be now produced 
would be a lowering of the price of shoes to about one-half ; 
it was seventeen years ago, which would be a very great | 
tion to mankind. 

But, as I then stated, there is one certain sign that that is : 
cept to the slightest extent, the cause of the present unive: 
of prices. When prices fall owing to improvements in manuf 
business revives, the masses of the people are at work, th 
toil find themselves possessed of more of the comforts, of 1) 
veniences, and even of the luxuries of life than before. 1 
better contented with their condition and more buoyant ani 
ful than before. On such occasions money becomes more a: 
in demand than it was before, and instead of being hoarded 
into active and productive business where it will make a protit 
when interest falls, pari passu, with the fall of prices, it sho, 
the fall of prices is not due, except in the smallest degre: 
proved methods of production, but to the increased value of : 

Mr. BLAIR. 
the existing facts in this country, but I understood him to be |a 
down an absolute principle, applicable under all circumstances 
in all times, that the fall of pricesis a demonstration of the inci 
value of money. I supposed that the fall in prices resulting | 
protective tariff was beneficial, and not an indication of an | 


in the value of money, and that that fall of price was not owing | 


the increased value of money, but was by improved machinery) 
all that. So it is possible that some of the fall in prices i 
country may be owing to increased facility in the matter of p 
ion and to the beneficial operations of the protective tariff. 
Mr. JONES, of Nevada. Mr. President—— 
Mr. REAGAN. Ifthe Senator ‘from Nevada will permit me, | 


to ask the Senator from New Hampshire if he means to be uni r- 
stood as assuming that a protective tariff reduces the value of t 


commodities produced. 
Mr. BLAIR. 
from Nevada, and he can answer that question much better t 


but the Senator from Texas understands very well that I do ' 


acimit 
a 


I was not controverting the Senator’s theory as | 


I was simply asking for information of the Senato: 


a protective tariff reduces prices. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. Mr. President, so far as a tariff lias the 
effect of reducing prices in any country, it is not by reason of the 
levying of any certain percentage of duty on the imported goois 
The first effect of the tariff certainly always must be to raise prices. 
The fundamental theory of the tariff is—whether it be correct 0 
I am not now discussing—that by that tariff you place the p: 
manufactured goods up to a range at which they car be produced iu 
the country in which the tariff is levied, and upon the level of th 
range of wages and manner of living which obtain in that country. 
By so doing, if you havea proper volume of money, you ¢vi al! 
your people at work and keep them at work at a variety of occupa- 
tions. In such case every forge, furnace, and factory becomes a 
school, every machine-shop an academy, and every cunning ‘ey ice 
and invention becomes a Jesson, teaching the people how to dea! with 
the subtle forces of the universe. So faras this country is concerned 
the theory of the tariff is that 65,000,000 people should have a varied 
and complete system of manufactures, which should supply }: 
cally all their own wants, instead of an abnormal proportion of thei 
being driven into the single occapation of farming and relyiny 00 


leave as aconsequence. Butif cloth were cheaper, quality consid- 
ered, in England, France, or Germany, or at the remotest ends of 
the earth than in this country, our merchants would send gold for it 
in order to sell it here at a profit. 

Altogether too much importance is attached to the possession of a 
large stock of gold, unless that stock form part of the active circu- 
lation of the country. So long as it remains in circulation it sus- 
tains prices and develops industry and internal commerce. But the 
tendency of gold being to find the most profitable field for operation, 
its continued presence in the country can never be relied upon. 

When we take gold from other countries prices in those countries 
fall, owing to the reduction of the volume of money there aud owing 
also to the action of the foreign banks in immediately raising their 
rates of discount on commercial paper and suddenly callingloaus. As 
there is less money left in such country with which to pay for com- 
modities, we are obliged to accept lower prices for the products we 
ship to it. 

‘The larger the stock of gold, therefore, accumulated by us the lower, 
necessarily, must be the price which we can receive for our surplus 
agricultural products. 

In order to maintain parity between the metals, it is not necessary 
for us to have all the gold we now have; $200,000,000 or even 
$100,000,000 of gold would maintain that parity. The parity be- 
tween the metals can never be broken until all the gold leaves, and, 
provided we retain one or two hundred million, the rest can not be 
placed more advantageously than where our languishing surplus 
products must be sold. 

When gold leaves this country it is because prices here are rising. 
Prices aro now lower than they have been since 1847. Must they 
continue declining in order that we may be able to retain all our 
gold? It is manifestly impossible for the people of this country 
to prosper with a constantly lowering range of prices. It is equally 
impossible for the present level of prices to be maintained with a 
constantly increasing demand for, and as constantly diminishing 
a supply of, gold, It is universally admitted that an Gepunee in the 
money circulation of this country at the present time is an exigent 


foreign manufacturers to supply such finished products as they 1c! 
To draw out and develop the aptitudes of a people a large v.irie'y 
of occupations is indispensable. When all men are employed at thet 
aptitudes new inventions multiply, progress is accelerated, a1! ‘h¢ 
secrets of nature are more rapidly unfolded. Hence the McCo 
reaper; hence the sewing-machine, that great instrument \ 
clothes the world, because of the discovery that the eye of the ne« 
should be at the point; hence the air-brake, the telegraph, the : 
tric light, and thousands of other inventions that a protected | 
originate and develop, which would perhaps not have bee 
nated or might have been long delayed if ithad not been for t! 
couragement to imports caused by the tariff, and the encourage!) 
to our people to go into manufactures by which their varied ta'°o" 
are drawn out and cultivated. 

There is no doubt that eventually, as our conditions impro' 
—— numbers of our people will by degrees emerge from agi’ 
ural and enter manufacturing pursuits. A tariff, by stimulating (°° 








organization and development ofindustries, trains men to greater skill 
and perfection of workmanship in a variety of depart ments, and with 
creater Skill come greater efficiency of labor and so greater ecouomy 
of time. . ; ; : 

juced; but that is not a reduction of which any one complains. 

The true cause of the present discontent will not be found in the 
protective tariff, but in the exactions of the single gold standard. 

Fifteen years ago England was on the gold standard. It is on 
the gold standard to-day; yet prices in England are 35 per cent. 
jower than they were fifteen years ago. There being no reason why 
there should be any change in the trend of prices, so long as a fierce 
contest for the possession of gold shall be waged between England, 
France, Germany, and the United States, we are justified in assum- 
ing that —_ rtionate decline of prices will continue. That means 
4 further decline of 30 or 35 per cent. in prices during the next fifteen 
vears. Where is this tendency to stop? and, if it does not stop, how 
jong will it be before the masses of the people become the bond slaves 
of tue creditors? It is shocking to the moral sense of mankind that a 
few money-lenders and bondholders should thus be able, silently and 
insidiously, to wreck the business of every country in the world by 
constantly increasing the value of the money unit. 

While admitting the necessity of more monetary circulation, our 
gold-standard friends fail to show us how it is possible for an increase 
in the volume of money to benefit our merchants, farmers, or mechan- 
ies if the prices that prevail easter countries are to prevail 
here; for that is what the gold standard means for us, Mr. President. 
It means that the prices that rule in gold-standard countries are to 
rule here. 

The extreme indefiniteness with which the term “ gold standard ” 
is used has so befogged the relation which gold money bears to in- 
dustry and commerce that people lose sight of the essential feature 
of that relation. It is impossible to have a clear conception of the 
gold standard without keeping in view exactly what is implied by 
the term. What men must mean in this country by ‘‘the gold 
standard” is not the touch of the metal, for they never touch it 
and rarely, if ever, see it. The maintenance of the gold standard 
here simply means the maintenance here of the range of prices that 
prevail in gold-using countries ; that is to say, that low and lowering 
range of prices rendered necessary by the attempt to measure the 
value of the constantly increasing mass of the products of industry 
in all the western world by the constantly diminishing volume of 
gold. No relief can come to the toiling masses of this country until 
we can lift our prices above those that now prevail in gold-using 
countries. 

Even if our prices remain as they are and do not increase, gold 
will eventually leave the country if it continue to increase in value 
as it has been increasing during the past fifteen years. We have 
been enabled to maintain the gold standard here for the past twelve 
years notwithstanding a considerable addition of money other than 
gold to our currency, but we have been able to do so only because 
other countries have been using an equal or greater amount of ‘Inoney 
other than gold. We have been using no greater proportion of silver 
or paper money than other countries having the gold standard are 
using; hence we have been able to maintain their level of prices and 
still keep the metals ether. But whenever we shall attempt to 
prevent a farther fall of prices in this country, it will be impossible 
for us to retain our gold so long as prices in gold-using countries con- 
tinue to decline as they have been declining. Gold will leave as 

uickly because of contraction abroad as of inflation here, if by ‘‘ in- 

ation” is meant a coinage of money sufficient to maintain prices at 
a aay level. 
_ Should gold leave the country, then, in order to supply its place, 
in order to maintain the status quo in prices and prevent a further 
fall from the present low range, we should need to have as many 
dollars of silver in circulation as there are now dollars of gold. Gold 
would go out only because our prices were rising, and as it went 
prices would cease to rise. That process might continue until! three 
or four hundred million dollars of gold had gone. Inall this, where 
would be the disadvantage to our people ? 

Considering the rapidly increasing population and wealth of this 
country, all the silver that can be procured from the mines will be 
necessary to maintain the level of prices and to keep pace with the 
increasing demands for money. If, however, it slightly exceeds—and 


it could not at the utmost more than slightly exceed—the amount | 


actually demanded by increasing population and business, the over- 
plus of each year would take a great many years to drive gold out 
of the country, dollar for dollar; for, when prices here, of things 
internationally dealt in, are at an equilibrium with prices of the 
same articles abroad, gold can not go any faster than silver comes in. 


ven 
1¥ $2,500,000 SILVER PER MONTH HAS NOT DRIVEN OUT GOLD, HOW MUCH WILL bo 80? 


For twelve years past we have had a silver coinage of nearly 

~,900,000 a month, yet no gold has been driven out. Having tested 
the capacity of that quantity of silver to drive ont gold, we find that 
'nstead of driving it out its coinage has resulted rather in bringing 
gold in; for, to whatever cause the influx of gold may be ascribed, 
it is unquestionable that the gold has come, and it has needed all that 
gold and all the silver that we have coined to maintain interna- 
tional prices here, 


It is admitted by all that gold can not go out except by reason of 


; 
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; lar is worth only 75 cents. 


eo 


— 








| & rise in this country of the prices of articles of international com- 
| merce beyond the prices of the same articles prevailing abroad. It 
| is only then that it becomes more p 
In that way the prices of certain products are in time re- | 


} rofitable to send out gold in pay- 
ment for our foreign purchases than to send out commodities, the 
products of our own country. Commodities will always be sent out 
in payment for other commodities so long as it is more profitable to 
send them than gold, and when, by reason of low prices prevailing 
abroad and high prices here, it is no longer profitable to send out 
commodities purchasers send out gold, but only because it is to their 
advantage to do so. 

Now, having seen that the coinage of $2,500,000 of silver each 
month was insufficient to so raise prices in this country as to induce 
gold to go abroad, but that on the contrary it resulted in an influx 
and accumulation of a large amount of gold, we may safely assume 
that only so much of the amount of silver which Congress shall now 
provide for as exceeds $2,500,000 a month will have any intluence 
in raising prices in this country above international prices, and so 
providing a stimulus for gold to go abroad in payment for commod- 
ities imported into this conntry. 

If the amount of silver which shall be now provided should be, 
say, $5,000,000 a month, the excess over the present coinage would 
be $2,500,000 amonth. This, then, would bethe amount that would 
drive out gold. Asone dollar of silver would drive out no more than 
one dollar in gold, no more than $2,500,000 could go out monthly. 
That would leave in circulation the same amount of money that is 
in circulation now. There would still be no increase in the money 
volume of the country, and, with no increase in the volume of 
money, prices here would not rise above international prices. At 
the rate of $2,500,000 a month, it would take twenty years to drive 
out $600,000,000 of the $700,000,000 of gold now in this country. It 
would take even longer than that, because the $600,000,000 driven 
out would tend to raise international prices abroad, and so 
the outflow of gold from here. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Will the Senator yield to me for a question 
or does he prefer to go on ? 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. I am always ready to answer a question, 

Mr. HcPHERSON. I do not want to interfere with the Senator's 
line of argument or with his speech in any form, but it does seem 
to me that there is something fallacious about the Senator’s argu- 
ment or else my judgment and the experience of the world is all 
wrong. I wanted to ask the Senator this question: If it be known 
that the Government of the United States, if you please, by such an 
increase of the silver coinage in this country as will be produced by 
the free coinage of silver, to which theory, as I understand, the Sen- 
ator is fally committed—if that be the theory of the Government 
hereafter by the command of Congress, I want to ask the Senator if 
he broadly and boldly asserts that no gold can be driven out of the 
country to a greater extent than dollar for dollar for the silver that 
comes in. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. Absolutely; I say so. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Then I want to ask the Senator another ques- 
tion, which seems to me pertinent. Does the Senator assert that if a 


check 


72-cent dollar, the value in bullion of a silver dollar during the year 


1#29, as has been furnished us by the Director of the Mint and the 
Secretary of the Treasury, were coined withont limit (I say without 
limit, the limit being, of course, the amount of bullion that is brought 
to the Treasury to be coined) and the people of this country who 
have been in favor of a safe and honest currency, a currency either 
gold or as good as gold, which the Treasury has been able to main- 
tain, having forced no silver upon the people if they did not wish if, 
and in that way the silver dollar having been maintained equal to 
the gold doliar—I want to know, with the people of this country 
to-day the holders of $500,000,000 of gold, how it is possible for the 
Senator to believe that with a 72-cent dollar to take its place the 
gold coin would circulate for a single week, or » single day, ora 
single hour. If they have the gold will they not hold it? 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. The Senator has so involved his question 
with his argument that I can scarcely get at what he wants me to 
answer. 

Mr. McCPHERSON. The question I want the Senator to answer 
is this: Will the people of this country, the financiers of this coun- 
try, the banks, the moneyed men holding $500,000,000 of gold, witha 
certainty of the free coinage of silver and going to a silver basis—for 


that is what it means—put their gold in circulation, or will they 


| hoard it? Will it disappear ? 


Mr. JONES, of Nevada. I scarcely know what the Senator mean 
by a “silver basis.” He talks about a 72-cent dollar. We hav 
never seen a 72-cent dollar. The papers in the East ha told 
us that the silver dollar was worth 72 cents. I recollect talking 
on that subject once with some Senatorsin the cloak-room. During 
the conversation one of the Senate pages brought me a telegram, on 
which he said the telegraph messenger had told him there were 50 
cents due. I gave the page asilver dollar and said to him: “I have 
been informed by some very respectable and intellectual gentlemen 
in here, some of them candidates for the Presidency even, thatthis dol- 
I do not want to cheat alittleboy. Take 
this out, and if the boy thinks it worth only 75 cents he can send me 
back 25 cents, and if he thinks it is worth a dollar he can send me back 
50 cents. I will leave it to him.” The page brought back 50 cents 
and said the telegraph boy told him he did not know what those old 
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‘“‘duffers” in there might say, but it was as good a dollar as he 
wanted and was very hard to get. [Langhter. ] 

The Senator talks about the bullion value as though that had any- 
thing whatever to do with the value of the dollar. I have attempted 
to demonstrate that the material that was in the dollar has nothing 
whatever to do with it. Let meillustrate. Suppose the entire sup- 
ply of silver of the world to-day were $60,000,000. Suppose the 
law limited the coinage of it to $58,000,000, and every dollar coined 
was at par with gold. Suppose there were a demand for half a 
million dollars of silver, to be used in the arts, and that the remain- 
der ($1,500,000) of uncoined silver were barred from the imperial 
money use. That supposes a supply of $2,000,000 left after satis- 
fying the requirements for coinage and supposes only half a mill- 
ion dollars’ demand for use in all the arts. In that case there 
would be a $2,000,000 supply bearing down a half million dollars’ 
art demand, or a proportion between supply and demand of 4 
tol. Suppose that under those circumstances silver bullion went 
to 50 cents an ounce. Would the Senator then say that 50 cents an 
ounce was the value of the $58,000,000, and all the rest of the coined 
silver of the Western world, while by coining another million and a 
half, which would be nothing to a eountry like this, all the silver 
would be at par with gold? Every ounce of silver coined in Europe 
and the United States is at par with gold, a thousand or twelve 
hundred million dollars of it to-day in France, $200,000,000 in Ger- 
many, $370,000,000 of it here. We are not dealing with the price of 
silver bullion, that portion of silver that is deprived of its imme- 
morial useas money. We do not say what the commodity demand 
for silver may make that worth. Such aconsideration has no bear- 
ing whatever on the value of money. 

I will suppose that in some one county of the United States a law 
were passed that the wheat grown in that particular county should 
have no right to go through the grist-mill, and that that wheat, as 
it might very naturally do, being deprived of use, fell to one-half the 
price of the wheat. grown elsewhere in the country. Wonld the 
price of the wheat of that one county thus under interdiction and 
denied the grist be a fair gauge by which to measure the value of 
the entire wheat crop of the country ? Manifestly not. All we have 
to do is to take up the little “slack” of silver, and all of it will at 
once be at par with gold; then weshall hear no more about the “‘ com- 
modity value” of silver. That is the contention that the bimetal- 
lists make. 

Mr. HEARST. It will be $1.29. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. It will be $1.29 an ounce in one week— 
in three days—in fact the very moment you give it back its ancient 
right of coinage and restore to it its full money power. You coin of 
gold all that is brought to the mint and you deny to a certain 
portion of silver that same long-established privilege, and then you 
measure the value of the whole supply of silver by that of the little 
fraction that is not coined, and which therefore has to find a market 
as a commodity. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Then, if the Senator will permit me, he nec- 
essarily proposes that the Government of the United States shall take 
up all this ‘‘ slack,” as he calls it, in the surplus quantity of silver 
and shall use it in the coinage. The mints of Europe being closed 
against the coinage of silver, there is no other place where it will be 
coined, Now, if the Government of the Uni States should use all 
the surplus silver in the country, which has simply forced the price 
down since we remonetized silver in 1878 more than 20 per cent. —— 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. Gold has risen 35 per cent. 

Mr. McPHERSON,. Then I think the Senator's argument is upon 
this idea and upon this plan, that after we are upon a silver basis, 
as we should be most assuredly, there would be no inequality in the 
money, because it would be all silver. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. And no inequality between it and gold. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Certainly not, because there would be no gold 
in circulation. But let me ask the Senator another question. While 
he can use his short-legged silver dollar for the payment of debts, 
when he comes to make a new a would not the price of the 
goods assume a price equal to the difference between gold and silver? 
In other words, while you can use a debased currency for the pay- 
ment of debts, if a legislative decree requires that you shall accept 
it, you can not use it for any other purpose. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. I can not understand the Senator. We 
have not provided any “‘short-legged” dollar. The Senator is as- 
suming a good many facts and attempting to adjust meto them. I 
ask the Senator to wait until he has heard my argument, and I 
invite the Senator then to make reply to it. 

Mr. MtPHERSON. I am sorry that I interfered with the Senator. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. It was no interference on the part of the 
Senator, except that I can not separate the Senator’s questions from 


the argument and assumptions that he makes. As to the outflow of 


gold, as I have said, it would take a long time for even $400,000,000 
of it go. The amount of gold driven out would tend to raise prices 
abroad by making money more plentiful there, and so check the out- 
flow of gold from here. When Senators speak about $600,000,000 of 
gold being withdrawn from circulation here a question thatis a little 
curious arises. What are these people who own it going to do with 
that gold after they have withdrawn it fromcirculation? Are they 
going to invest it in Great Britain? Are they going to invest it in 





EE 
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France? Are they going to the Cape of Good Hope to invest 
they are they will reverse the policy that English capitalists a; 
suing now and have been pursuing for years—bringing ¢) 
over here for investment. The Senator tells us that gold j; 
appear from circulation. What will the owners do with it 
and in what are they going to invest it? 

Mr. McPHERSON. It will be held for a premium. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. But who will buy it at a premium 
needs it at all? For what purpose is it needed? Who is 
“ay any premium for it? Nobody is ‘‘short” on it, and t] 
aw which forces anybody to have it. 

Mr. President, nobody wants it enough to give a premi 
It is only worth what is daily paid in the markets of the w. 
nobody is going to pay a premium forit. It is a bogy wit 
to frighten the people who demand reform in the curren 
country. Let them withdraw their gold. 

I tell the Senator it is not the men who hoard the gold 
who maintain or promote the prosperity of this country, 
toilers in the wheat-fields and on the farms of the couutr: 
who work in the planing mills, the forges, the furnac: 
tories, and in all our institutions of industry. It is they 1 
us our prosperty, and not these people who are gambli: 
minums on gold. 

Let them gamble among themselves; let who lose and | 
the people care nothing. The people of the United Stat 
to institute a money that shall install and maintain justice 
the citizens of this country, and they will not be impeded. 
the Senator that neither his party nor the Republican part 
impede the march that this great country is about to mak 
in the world, lam glad to say—in adjusting to the dema 
dustry and commerce that great instrument, money, t 
justment of which, as I have already stated, has, in 1 
caused more misery than was ever caused by war, pestil 
famine. 

But to resume at the point where I was interrupted. 

The gold going out would tend constantly to restore th: 
rium between our prices and those of the gold-using cou 
making the proportion of the gold outflow each year less t! 
of the year before. If there be included in this computat 
remaining $100,000,000 of gold, which would remain after 1! 
flow of the $600,000,000, we shall be compelled to come to t! 
clusion that the time when our stock of gold can be driven | 
be almost indefinitely postponed. 

But even should all our gold go by reason of the remonet 
of silver, it will not be to the injury of the gold standard, 
its great advantage and to the equally great advantage 
masses of the people, as well of this country, which the go 
leave, as of all countries to which it may go. It will ma) 
‘gold standard” consistent with the prosperity of the « 
maintaining it. But instead of preserving the gold standa 
day, which is a standard of wrong, it will inaugurate a gold 
ard that will approximate toa standard of justice. 


The new “ gold standard” that would be established by th 


flow of our gold would be a standard of prices resulting fi 
influx into England, France, and Germany, the principal gold 
countries of Europe, of more than $600,000,000 of money. 


So considerable an addition to their money-stock woul! 
prices in those countries and, by remaining there, would, wit 
current production, which we could spare to them, tend to maiuta 


pees at a steady level. Such a condition would be an inesti: 


»00n to the overburdened masses of Europe, and their pros). 


would not be attained at the expense of the people of the | 
States. We could well afford to let gold go, since, by the « 
of silver, our own money volume would not be reduced. T! 


of prices which it would effect in Europe would not only, 


have stated, secure better prices for our exported goods, but 


undoubtedly enable us to maintain prices here at a substantial })«! 
with those of Europe, that is to say, with those of the new, | 


rational, and more beneficent gold standard which would be 
lished by the full remonetization of silver in this country. 


PRACTICALLY NO GOLD MOXEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


But, aside altogether from this consideration, the gold t 
already have is really a surplus; it is practically a dead and 


article. Gold, Mr. President, can not with entire truth be s 


the present time to form any part of the money of this « 
Who but a bank clerk ever sees a gold piece? With the ex 
of a few million dollars on the Pacific coast, gold is not real); 
culation in this country. It is performing no useful functio 
soever. While I am engaged in delivering these remarks | \ 
to say no Senator within the sound of my voice has in his p 
single gold coin of any denomination whatever or any pape! 
sentative of one. 
This is the answer to the fear expressed by some Senat: 


when those who hold gold shall observe the enlargement of tle ' 
circulation iy the issue of the proposed Treasury notes they 
0 


be likely to hoard it. They are already hoarding it. Eve: 


knows that that is about all that gold is used for in this co: 
It is hard)y possible for it to be hoarded to any greater extent | 





ot 
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jt is at the present time. So little is this metal in circulation t 
[do not deem it any exaggeration to say that there are milli 
eople in the United States, ‘native here and to the manner born,” | 
who have never in all their lives seen a gold coin. 

How absurd, then, is the claim that any loss is to be suffered by 
the alleged future hoarding of gold or that any calamity can occur 
to 65,000,000 people by the disappearance of that which has lo: 
since disappeared. 

THE ARGUMENT BASED ON OUR BALANCE OF RADI 


1at 


‘ 
standard is thatif our stock of gold were greatly reduced we should 
pe nuable to make payments to foreign countries in case the balance | 
of trade turned against us, It isonly throngh an excess of imports | 
over exports that gold could go, and this country now produces of 
pearly all articles almost all that it consumes. With the exception 
of two years there has not been a balance of trade against us for 
fourteen years, a8 the following table will show: 


One of the staple arguments of the advocates of the single gold 





Value of merchandise imported into and exported from the Uniled ate 
1 1876 to 1889, inclusive; also annual excess of imports or of « 
ports— speci values. 
{ Total ex- Total ia- | Total exports Excess of Ex 
‘eS ae - ilk a eg \@Xports Ovi 
June 30— ports. ports. and imports. fonart ov < 
Dollars. Dollars. Nollars. Dollar D 
1876 ...02 ...| 540,384, 671 | 460, 741,190 | 1, 001, 125, 861 79, 643. 481 ¢.. 
SEE cumsedeces 602, 475, 220 | 451, 323, 126 | 1, 053, 798, 346 | 151, 152, 094 
Wiese 694, 865, 766 | 437, 0% 1, 131. 917. 298 | 257) 814, 294 
1879 ....-++ ..| 710, 439, 441 ‘ | 1, 156, 217, 216 | 264, 661, 666 |...... 
1980 .......-.-.| 835, 638, 658 | 667, 954, 746 | 1, 503, 593, 404 | 167, 683, 912 
1881 ...-+-----| 902, 377, 346 | 642, 664, 628 | 1, 545, 041,974 | 259, 712, 718 
SEE .qaaveceid | 750, 642, 257 | 724, 639, 574 | 1, 475,181,831 | 25, 962, 683 
SE ccutuuswtn $23, 839, 402 | 723, 180, 914 | 1, 547, 020,316 | 100, 658, 488 
7 aa 740, 513, 609 | 667, 697, 693 | 1,408,211, 302 | 72, 815, 916 
Solana | 742, 189, 755 | 577, 527, 329 | 1, 319,717, 084 | 164, 662, 426 
eae | 679, 524, 830 | 635, 436, 126 | 1,314, 960,966 | 44, 088, 694 
1887 .....------| 716, 183, 211 | 692, 319, 768 | 1, 408, 502, 977 3 863. 443 aa 
IGED <cncvesesse 605, 954, 507 | 723, 957, 114 | 1,419, 911,621 |............. 28, 002, 607 
SE ccccitnevnl 742, 401, 875 | 745, 131, 652 | 1, 487, 533, 027 |............. 2, 730, 277 





lett herent “ : 

This table shows that, while for last year there was a balance | 
against us of $2,730,277 and the year before of $28,002,607, for al! 
| 

| 





former years from 1887 back to 1874 the balances were in our favor, 
all the way from $23,000,000 in 1887 to $265,000,000 in 1581. But the 
total want of significance so far as the movement of gold is concerned 
attaching to any figures showing a balance of trade against the 
United States will be seen by an analysis of the figures for any one 
year. Let us take for example the imports and exports for 1889 and 
analyze them by countries. . 
I now present a table in which I place in one group the gold-using | 
countries and in another the silver and paper using countries. 
Exports and imporis of the United States to and from the various gold- 
using and silver-using or paper-using countries of the world for the 
Jiscal year ending June 30, 1889. 





Countries. Exports. | Imports. 


Gold-asing countries : 





RES A ES a |} $42,141, 156 $43, 009, 473 
i) ibid oteisiedabs +ceowews ccccee | 23, 345, 219 | 9, 816, 435 
iti tthskivnbednedkewers oc scoovs | 3, 903, 937 | 846, 904 
France ....... GeEdiduveentetbedvcbese-cosccce | 46, 120, 041 
sc ei cota pi sees « | 68, 002, 594 | ; 
GORA, icin saps cedebewer 00.2 ..00 ee | 382,981,674 | 178, 269, 067 


988, 923 
17, 992, 149 
10, 950, 843 


165, 079 | 
12, 604, 848 | 
15, 062, 939 | 
3, 266, 814 | 
11, 946, 348 | 


1. 282) 556 | 
4, 626, 661 





Sweden and Norway 





Sweden and Norway........... 8 2, 615, 569 2, 983, 319 
BUNNY. ..scceccsese csniiiinpatintiall tN aa al dis Cannio tays ax 4, 687, 731 
British possessions in Africa ............. nonietats 2, 936, 213 | 895, 344 

_, British possessions in Australia...............- 12, 321, 980 | 5, 998, 211 
Silver and paper using countries: 
oo 726, 156 7, 642, 297 
Russia........... Shes cdewes tides Sblinbbeidbewosn. 8, 364, 545 2, 985, 631 
Mexico ......+-se00e+-. 000 DE eal ed i alatiny 11, 486, 896 21, 253, 691 
ee cc oe ce sacs 4, 325, 923 8, 414, 019 
UE <a potas titintbnerntnesneecesscesccees- 3,375,661 | 12, 847, 740. | 
Argentine Republic - 2... ......2.0..00-ceeesesees 9, 293, 856 | 5, 454, 618 | 
MD weuachvaas santnik Saeebisas hee shale dkbiainded inde 9,351,081 | 60, 403, 804 | 
OR .crcdssceits bethinaie Lilihdicananin dailies 2,972,794 | 2, 622, 625 | 
OR i irictis ti tibintrthenibbedvides -n<scceess 780, 835 314, 032 
SUMED weet tahini ahe ce-melpewececoastcoocenees 2, $21, 017 4, 263, 519 | 
I i a crete a veabios 2, 192, 848 2, 986, 964 
ccnenucla eile JeGecsdaigade shins <etevkbioese 3, 738, 961 | 10, 392, 569 | 
Fete nneee neweee ee edniecndaeds <eyaptinespe- aiblesiioens | 11,691,311 52, 130, 623 | 
OS MM NlinnAdadihs- crairwecesininiwiessovent 5, 340, 270 5, 211, 704 | 
el. oi snesonveteptasarercave | 2,226,931 3, 707, 373 
British West Indies.................c.0s-+00e-ss 10, 458, 9738 20, 723, 268 
Duteh West Indies........ 22.20.2200 -.--cc0cee mt 887, 778 654, 320 
yao <keeerCeueweessbeccecere hn) oMaeeudecborens 6, 477, 512 18, 508, 678 
lids cnc hen g-ecsmeraiitpon sie iiesinio’ 4, 330, 413 20, 029, 601 
TREN TOU x02 2000 oo vous ve con nnn -r--seneteereees 2, 249, 604 5, 207, 254 
RG aah bass tn nets as.sJbhewesuvdaewwes 4, 619, 985 16, 687, 992 
nwsiediaemieie re a ee ——- 
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| is not in the Treasury of the United States, not in an 
| but in circulation, if not in our 
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By this table it is seen that the only gold-using countries having 
of trade rainst us are Canada, $868,317; France, 
Greece, $823,824 Germany, $13,739,952; Italy, 
Sweden ul Norway, $367,850; Turkey, $4,687,731— 

é 7 } : . 
total balances nst in old-using countries, 
-ara which we have a balance in our favor with 

i al e of over & Oo ), 

The balan gainst u favor of all the silver-using countries 
could of course be readi] ed in silver; and by carefully noting 
+} — > l, 4 1 ‘ ‘ . : 
the figures of the table la ‘ l | be-seen that it is in the last 
degree improbal that there w ‘ r be a balance of trade against 
us in the gold-using e« ken » whole. 

Hence it is clear that i had no gold at all we uld readily 
settle all foreign bala t might be against us 

dhe ‘ ' ‘ +} hol ; ] 

Nations, however, u tely, and on the whole, square their ac- 
counts with commod mw J ry nation must buy what it wants 
with its own prod » Bet especially have we nothing 
to fear, because any t against us could always be 
met by the yield from « No country has any difficulty 
by reason of any differen y systems in buying what any 
other nation has to sel 

rh Vis Dp l yn I need 
‘ { it one ofess 0 litical economy in 

l ersity ( le 7 i able w rk on Some Un- 

led ¢ tio 1 Po ] Ls74 

Ita ars t I le wi rs in the United 

tat » the « t is regards its et ts on the for- 

en trade of the count y imagi . Anadvance in 

scal pl ? d her countries, 

vill ato al sf wie s and check- 

exportation of all commodities ¢ I ig \s r effect is very 

rer attrib A mie t reen back 

ay easily be shown that this te illa } Forcigners do not 

ir products tothe United St KS in ex nge. 

'he return which they look for is eith intry; and 

! in proportion as tl is been depreciated 

1 1 paper prices constitute a nt for them to send 

reir goods thither? The nominal gain in greenbacks on t I ation is ex 

actly balanced by the nominal loss when those greenbacks came to be converted 

nto gold or commodities. The gain may, in particular cases, exceed the loss, but 

if it does, the loss will also, in other cases, exceed the gain. On the whole and on 
in average, they can not but be the equivalents of e 

Mr. President, the best place in the world wher can have gold 


ibtreasury, 
own country, then in the foreign 
countries where our surplus products are sold. ‘That is where g 
would do us the most good by making mone lentiful and prices 
correspondingly high. It does us no good here whatever, locked up 
as it always is and doing rone of the work of 1 

duces to the minimum the tax-paying and de}t-p 
wheat and cotton growing communities. 

An unjust money should not be tolerated, whatever the material of 
which it may be composed, and the people of this country will not 
tolerate it. They do not fear the outflow of gold. If, in order to re- 
tain it, they must continue to lose as they have been losing for the 
past fifteen years, they will favor its going and raise a shout of joy 
when it does go. With a perfect money system in our own country 
the range of our domestic prices would continue stable and equitable 
withont regard to the prices of foreign countries, our foreign trade 
would take care of itself, and,whatever the balances might be, they 
would be much oftener in our favor than against us, and in reality 
concern only the importing merchant,and not the Government « 
the people of the United States. The difficulty of gold-nsing coun 
tries to get our money, in which to pay us the balances they would 
owe us, would be much greater than our difficulty retting thi 
money, in which to pay them the occasional balances we might 
them. 

Much the more serious question (if it be a serious questi 
all, which I deny) is bow they shall get our money, not hov 
shall get theirs. As the balances would be for the most part in o 
favor, it is for them to take such steps as may be necessary in orde1 
to pay us. But there is no just reason to apprehend difficulty in 
sither case. A great country like the United States will have no 
trouble in buying the money of any other country at 
rates, at rates regulated by the purchasing powers of the moneys of 
the two countries, respectively. 


lyl 
atl 


ey, but simply re- 


r power of our 


No country in the history of the world, having a money local t 
itself, has ever found the slightest difficulty in buying, upon ratios 
determined by the relative purchasing powers of the two kinds of 
money, a sufficient, amount of foreign exchange (which simply means 
the money of another country) to meet all adverse balances of trade. 

While earnestly advocating the full remonetization of silver and 
the maintenance in this country of a n :y volame sufficient to in- 
sure a steady level of prices and an unchanging value in the mone; 
unit, I entirely disclaim any desire for an int on of the eurrenc: 
My contention is that without silver we can not keep prices from 


further decline and can not have enough money 

ing needs of population, industry, and commerce. 
At the same time I can not refrain from expressing the con, 

that, as between inflation and contraction, no careful student of his- 

tory and of economic science can for a moment hesitate in dé 


to serve the g 
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that the evils inflicted on society by contraction have been longer 
in duration and infinitely greater in degree than any that have ever 
resulted frominflation. During all periods in which there has beena 
generous increase in the money-volume of a country or of the world, 
activity and prosperity have been its accompaniment. I challenge 
the citation of an instance to the contrary. 

With a volume of moncy increasing at a rate sufficient to meet the 
demands of a growing population, and especially if the money be 
such as will not leave the country, but, under all circumstances, 
will remain in it, to sustain prices, preserve equities, and reward 
labor, no country with*a proper co-ordination of its industries can 
be otherwise than prosperous. 

The property of mobility—of fluidity—which is so much lauded in 
sold, is precisely the property least to be desired in the money of a 
country, if that property of mobility or fluidity is to — alter- 
nately bringing money into and taking it out of the country, disturb- 
ing prices and disarranging equities. When it comes, if it enters into 
cirenlation, prices rise; when it goes, prices fall, and thus, instead of 
having a steady and level platform of prices on which the trade and 
industry of the Repnblic may rest, like the firm and level platform 
of liberty upon which all our citizens stand, we, whose business it is 
to ‘see that the Republic take no harm,” farnish our people with an 
‘‘ inclined plane” of finance on which all their business must be con- 
ducted. Men buying this month at the elevated end of the plat- 
form find themselves selling next month at the depressed end. 

\W henever in the history of a country there has been least reliance 
on international money (gold) and more reliance on merely national 
money (even of paper when reasonable limits were placed upon its 
quantity), prosperity has been everywhere present. I need not recall 
to the minds of Senators the wave of prosperity that swept over 
this country when it was without any international money and 
resorted to the ‘‘ greenback” currency. 

When, as a result of the Franco-German war, France was deprived 
of international money, suspended specie payments, and resorted to 
a properly limited paper currency, her progress was unbounded. 

No perfod in the history of Great Britain can compare for activity, 
prosperity, or achievement with the twenty years preceding 1816, 
when specie payments were suspended, and during which period, as 
testified to by witnesses before the secret committee of Parliament, 
the discount rate of the Bank of England did not suffer a single 
change; whereas from that period to 1847 the rate was changed 
‘ixteen times, and from 1847 to 1874 as many as 274 times, the fluct- 
uations being sometimesof the most violent character. 

When gold threatens to leave Great Britain the rate of discount 
at the Bank of England is raised, with the view of discouraging, if 
not preventing, the outflow. Raising the rate of discount is like 
putting the brakes on a railroad train; lowering the rate is like 
letting off the brakes. 

These changes were not due to any greater demand for money, 
hut to the movements of gold. There was frequently, in the condi- 
tion of business, no warrant whatever for a rise in the rate of 
discount. The only reason for i¢ was to prevent gold from perform- 
ing what ‘‘onur most conservative financiers” denominate its 
“noble” function of ‘‘ mobility,” of *‘ fluidity,” namely, the function 
of going “‘ where it was wanted.” This function of going “‘ where 
it is wanted” is described as the great ‘“‘ mission” of gold, and it is 
:ssumed that it will never be wanted at more than one place ata 
time. Yet hear what the chancellor of the exchequer of Great Britain 
said a few days ago in the House of Commons: 

I admit that, as interested in the commerce and monetary system of this country, 
I feel a kind of shame that on the occasion of 2.000,0001. or 3,000,0001. of gold being 
taken from this country to Brazil, or any other country, it should immediately 


have the effect of causing a monetary alarm throughout the country. (Speech of 
the chancellor of the exchequer in the House of Commons, April 18, 1890.) 


This is a suggestive admission, from so well informed a source, as 
to the operation of the single gold standard. I commend it to those 
who would circumscribe and hamper the prosperity of this country 
by making gold alone the standard of all values. 

I have thought it necessary, Mr. President, to state what I conceive 
to be the true principles of the science of money, the principles that, 
with the progress of time and growth of intelligence, must prevail 
the world over; because, without a clear understanding of the rela- 
tion which the quantity of money in a country bears to the prosperity 
and happiness of its people, there would be no justification for an 
addition of either silver, gold, or any other form of money to the 
quantity already in circulation. If the value of money depends on 
quantity, then, as long as the world adheres to the automatic theory 
of money, my contention is that all the silver produced from all the 
mines of the world should be transmuted into coin; and even then, 
if the wants of the world continue to increase as they have been in- 
creasing, it isonly a question of time, and that not far distant, when 
the combined supply of both metals will be insufficient to waintain 
the equities in time transactions. 

The world having decreed to stand by the antomatic system we are 
now dealing with the question as a practical one, 

The only relief that can be had is to adhere strictly to that system 
and give it fullscope. Remove all legislative restrictions and let the 
world have the fall benefit of all the precious metals that are yielded 
by the mines. 


THE WORLD'S SUPPLY OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


Since for thousands of years the world recognized both gi], 
gold as money, can anybody tell what has happened to rend 
of them unfitted for the money use? 

No argument based on fluctuations in the current supplies of , 
of the metals can militate against the use of both as mone: 
fluctuation in the annual yield of both, taken together, is m) 
violent and less frequent than the fluctuation of either tak 
rately. By the use of both, society has much greater security 
the evil of an insufficient money volume. While a large yie< 
of one and again of the other, has taken lace, there is no j; 
in the history of the world of an extraordinary yield of bot! 
ring simultaneously, except in the single instance of the first 
ery of the mines of America. When the gold mines have bee: 
ing largely, there has been no special increase of silver, ani 
the period when silver has been produced in comparatiy. 
quantities the gold mines have been less productive. 

This will be illustrated by the following table showing th. 
both gold and silver, from the discovery of America to th 
time. 

Annual average production of the precious metals throughout | 
Srom the discovery of America to 1872. 
{From Director of United States Mint.] 


Periods. Gold. 


' 
| 
-|- 
} 
} 


1493 -1520, average for each year 
1521-1544 

1545-1560 

1561-1580 

1581-1600 

1601-1620 ...... do 

1621-1640 


$3, 855, 000 
4, 759, 000 
5, 657, 000 
4, 546, 000 
4, 905, Ovo 
5, 662, 000 
5, 516, 000 
§, 829, 000 
6, 154, 000 
7, 154, 000 
8, 520, 000 

12, 681, 000 

16, 356, 000 

13, 761, 000 

11, 823, 000 

11, 815, 000 
7, 606, 000 
9, 448, 000 

13, 484, 000 

36, 393, 000 

131, 268, 000 

136, 946, 000 

131, 728, 000 
127, 537, 000 
113, 431, 000 


1661-1680 
1681-1700 
1701-1720 


1741-1760 


1801-1810 
1811-1820...... 
1821-1830. -€ 
1831-1840 


1856-1860...... 
1861-1865 
1866-1870 
1871-1872... 


World’s production of gold and silver for the calendar year 
1889, inclusive. 


. Gold. Silver. 
Calendar years. | 


Value. Market value. | Coir 


$96, 200, 000 | 
90, 750, 000 | 
97, 500, 000 | 


63, 267, 000 
55, 300, 000 
62, 262, 000 


s 


is 
8: 
o 
3 
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$38232222 
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822838 


2 


3 
$323223223 
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From this table it will be seen that from 1801 to 1820 the « 
yearly yield of gold was $9,710,500; of silver, $36,847,500 
silver to one of gold. 

From 1821 to 1840 the average yearly yield of gold was $11, 
of silver, $21,964,000—two of silver to one of gold. 

From 1841 to 1860 the average yearly yield of gold was $85, |: 
of silver, $34,826,500—two and a half of gold to one of silve: 

From 1861 to 1-80 the yearly average yield of gold was $11: 
850; of silver, $68,043,900—nearly two of gold for oue of sil\: 

From 1881 to 1889 the yearly average yield of gold was 5! 
000; of silver, $122,540,3838 —one-sixth more silver than gold. 

From those figures it is plain that no continuous, extrac: 
yield of silver, sach as might warrant the slightest fear of au 
essary addition to the money volume, is to be expected. On th: 
hand the continuous drain of gold for use in the arts, as de 
gold plate, jewelry, gilding, and articles of decoration genera 
seriously encroaching upov the annual supply. 
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Both metals possess in common, and neither in any different degree 
from the other, all the qualities which are recognized as necessary in 
a commodity money. Silver enjoys in an equal degree with gold the 
quality of indestructibility, of divisibility, of malleability, and of 
resistance to chemical changes. The stock of both existing in the 
world (the product of all time) is estimated to be about equal, the 
production of the past 500 years being set down as— 

Odi cow -- $7, 240, 000, 000 
Gi]VEr..----eceseewweeccrnrnscerererccecesersessoens Sewocescesecses 7, 435, 000, 000 

That silver mining has not proved exceptionally profitable in this 
country is proved by the comparatively small number that have en- 
gaged ID the business. This country has been thoroughly explored in 
the search for additional mines without any of great value being dis- 
covered. The allurements of the business lie in its uncertainty ; and 
for the occasional prize that is drawn thousands of blanks are foand. 
There is always enough oe of results to induce continued effort, 
pat there is also sufficient oubt and discouragement to deter an un- 
due number from engaging in the business. 

The mines of Mexico have been worked for hundreds of years; and 
up to 1873 the business of silver mining in that country had all the 
stimulus that a parity at 15} to 1 could give toit. It is not, there- 
fore, probable that any material increase of output can be expecte 1 
from that quarter. 

Conceding, forthesake of the argument, the eventual possibility of 
sosuperabundant a yield of silver as to work injury and inequity to 
the interests of creditors, is it not manifest that it is in the power of 
society at all times to remedy the evil by a limitation of the coin- 
age? And, on the other hand, is it not equally manifest that for an 
insufficient supply there is no remedy ? 

If great mountains of silver should be discovered, does not Con- 
gress meet constantly? If there should seem to be too much, could 
not the coinage be readily limited to prevent depreciation? But, 
on the other hand, when we dedicate the monetary function solely 
to one metal, of which there is manifestly and admittedly the world 
over an insufficient supply, where is the rewedy? What can Con- 
gress do to enlarge that supply? Absolutely nothing. 


GOLD USED IN THE ARTS. 


The Director of the United States Mint a few years ago estimated 
that of the $100,000,000 gold annually produced from the mines of 
the world $46,000,000 are consumed in the manufacture of jewelry, 
gold plate, plated ware, gold-leaf, etc., and in various processes of 
dentistry. 

The single standard of gold, therefore, is maintained by the cred- 
itor nations in the face of the admitted fact that but $50,000,000 of 
that metal are annually added to the money stocks, 

Not only is this encroachment of the commodity demand on the 
money supply becoming greater year by year, with the growth of 
population, but the supply of gold from the mines is itself becom- 
ing less, having declined from an average of $137,000,000 between 
1856 and 1860 (the period of greatest yield from California and 
Australia), to an average of $107,000,000 for the past ten years, 
Of the entire gold supply of the world, nine-tenths of it have come 
from placer mines, readily discoverable and easily worked, because 
— little or no capital. All known fields of those are practi- 
cally exhausted, and there is no reasonable prospect of the discovery 
of others. Hardy, adventurous, and skillful miners from the United 
States and capitalists from all countries have ransacked the world 
in vain for new fields of gold. Why, then, with the knowledge of 
those facts before us, should we discard from the full money use and 
function the only metal that gives to the world any prospect of re- 
lief from the money famine from which civilization is now sufter- 
ing and from which, if silver be not speedily restored to its ancient 
use and function, the world is destined to suffer much more ? 

If it be conceivable that the demonetization of either metal were 
necessary, why demonetize that which promises the greater and 
more steady yield? If for any reason society should decide that one 
of the metals should be discarded, should it not rather be that one 
which promises the smaller fature yield than that which promises 
the larger? 

Silver is the money-metal best suited to the mass of the people 
and to the variety and character of transactions that constitute the 
interchanges of daily life. ‘The supplies of both metals, if united by 
law in the fall mone function, would have a steadiness of value 
which ean not be attained by either separately. 


TREASURY NOTES SHOULD NOT BE REDEEMED IN BULLION. 


1 The proposition to redeem the proposed Treasury notes in silver 
bullion or in anything but lawfal money of the United States will 
hever meet the approval of the people. 
eee the people of this country want is money and what they 
should have is money, These notes will represent full value re- 
oe the evidence of which is the bullion in possession of the 
ee When issued, they will enter into circulation. They 
will have to do the work of money among the people. They will 
ae make up the volume of the currency. On the basis of that 
volame each dollar acquires a certain value and represents a given 
amount of sacrifice. that volume and on those conditions, bar- 
ns will be made, prices established, debts contracted, values ad- 
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drawn from circulation (for that is what ‘‘ redemption” means) 
without an equivalent amount of money in some other form be- 
ing issued to take its place, the circulation will to that extent be 
contracted, every dollar in circulation will increase in value, prices 
will fail, property-values established on the basis of the larger cir- 
culation will shrink, and equities will be destroyed. 

The redemption of any number of those notes in silver bullion 
means the withdrawal of so many dollars of money from circulation 
and the destruction of so much of the money of the country. Money 
is not a thing that can be destroyed with impunity. It should be 
kept in use among the people. It is to industry what the blood is 
to the human body ; it is the life-giving and life-sustaining medium. 
The money volume of acountry should not be subject to frequent and 
violent changes. In anew and growing country, it should be charac- 
terized by that steady accretion that characterizes the increase in the 
quantity of blood in the human body as it progresses from infancy to 
maturity. Itis no more unreasoning, empirical, or unscientific to be 
alternately withdrawing blood from andinjecting blood into a human 
body than to be constantly contracting and expanding the money 
volume of the country. And as activity of circulation of the blood 
is essential to the health of the body, so activity of circulation in 
money is indispensable to the well-being of society. The possession 
of any mere commodity, whatever its value, will never compensate a 
country for the destruction of any considerable portion of its money, 
upon the entire volume of which vast equities rest. 


MONEY SHOULD BE REDEEMABLE IN ALL THINGS. 


Money should be redeemed in all things, not in one thing alone. 
The peculiar characteristic of true money, that which distinguishes 
it from all other things whatsoever and constitutes it a prime factor 
in civilization, is that it is at all times redeemable in any thing that 
is on sale. Being an order for property, it should be redeemed in any 
form of disposable property which the holder may desire. 

A guinea— 

Said Adam Smith— 
may be considered as a bill for a certain quant 
upon all the tradesmen in the neighborhood. 


ity of necessaries and conveniences 

Any form of money the condition of whose existence depends on 
redeemability in one thing alone can not be money in the full sense, 
and whenever an urgent demand for real money springs up the other 


| ceases altogether to be mgney. 





usted, and equities created. If any portion of that money be with- | 





The redemption of money should be reciprocal Letween the Gov- 
ernment and the people and between and among all individuals in 
the community. It should not only be redeemable by the Govern- 
ment by acceptance for taxes, but also redeemable by and among the 
people for all property for sale and services for hire. Its quantity 
should be so regulated as that its unit (the dollar) should neither 
increase nor diminish in value, and it should be kept constantly in 
circulation, and not be permitted to lie uselessly in the Treasury. 
Any other money than this is to a certain extent counterfeit; it is 
false money, because when most needed it fails to be money and has 
to be “‘redeemed” in something else (gold) which can not be got 
except at ruinous sacrifice. 

It is of the very essence of money—its pith and marrow and proto- 
plasm—that it should be a legal tender, a universal solvent, the ul- 
timate of payment, and redeemable, at the prices ruling, in every- 
thing that isonsale. Ifthe volume of such money be properly regu- 
lated, while there may from time to time be variations in the prices 
of particular articles, the general range of prices will be maintained 
practically undisturbed. 

What an absurdity it is for the Government to put its stamp on one 
thing in order to make it redeemable in another thing imprinted 
with the same stamp, but which nobody wants except for the pur- 
pose of getting a third thing that could have been got just as well 
without the intervention of the second. As well might he who, 
wanting water, is given a silver cup wherewith to get it, on going 
to the spring, be forbidden to drink until he exchanges his silver 
cup for a gold one. 

The real reason why it is insisted that all other things than gold 
shall be exchangeable into gold is that gold is getting dearer by rea- 
son of decreasing supply and increasing populations. The necessity 
for convertibility into gold implies that, in ordinary times, a range 
of prices higher than the gold range will prevail, and when, by rea- 
son perhaps of increased activity of business, redemption comes to 
be demanded prices are at once precipitated to those of the gold 
standard and below, to the great advantage of the creditor classes, 
who, as owners of bonds, may be considered in the language of the 
stock exchange “long” on money, and to the equally great injury 
of the producing class, who, being in debt, may be considered as hay 
ing sold money ‘‘ short.” 

The supreme consideration is that the money of a country shall be 
so regulated as that prices may not fall from any cause inhering in 
the money system. The value of money—in other words, the sacri- 
fice necessary to obtain it—should be ho greater at onetime than at 
another. In order to effect that object of prime consequence, to main- 
tain the value of money unchanging, there should be no hesitancy 
whatever in changing the material of which it is made. 

Nobody who bas retlected on the subject for a moment doubts that 
what gave “‘ value” or exchangeable power to the greenback was 








not the promise made on its face, without date, to pay a dollar, but 


the inscription on its back which declared it a legal tender for all 
dues and demands, public and private, except duties on imports. It 
was a misfortune to mankind that the words “ promise to pay ” were 


ited on it, because by it millions were led to believe that the 
Ine” or exchangeable power resided in the promise instead of in 
the legal-t er conferred upon it. 
in redeeming in gold, except to maintain gold 
prices, that is to say, the range of prices prevailing in gold-using 
countries, and as those prices are constantly tending downward, any 
country that insists on maintaining the go!d standard must accept the 
consequences in a corresponding fall of prices. The advocates of the 
gold standard, in effect, maintain that no matter to what extreme 
prices may fall, we must be content, we must bow in humble sab- 
mission to the inevitable, since, in their view, it is more necessary to 
maintain the sacredness of the gold standard than to establish jus- 
tice, promote prosperity, or to maintain equity in all time transac- 
tions. 

It is inno way necessary, on account of any intrinsic or inherent 
quality of gold, that we should have that particular metal, and that 
alone, for money. 

It is boasted that gold is a universal measure. Why is it univer- 
sal? Why is gold accepted in every country of the world? Not be- 
cause the gold is wanted for any quality inherent in the metal, but 
because it is an order for property in gold-using countries, such as Eng- 
land, France, and Germany, whose trade is largely a foreign trade. 
At whatever rate gold will exchange in England, it will exchange in 
all countries having trade relations with England, becanse it is an 
order for goods in a country with which they are dealing. Will not 
the money of this country equally and for like reasons, whether gold 
or silver, have acceptability in every country with which the United 
States have trade relations? not for any quality inherent in the 
metal, but because it is an order for property in the United States. 
Will it not be willingly accepted by those who wish to buy in this 
country ? 


nde! pow 
There is no objec t 


POSSIBLE EFFECT OF REDEMPTION IN BULLION. 


In order to see the effect of the redemption of these Treasury notes 
in bullion, we have but to look at the possibilities of the situation. 
Suppose there were in the Treasury $300,000,000 worth of that bull- 
ion, which, by the taking up, little by little and month by month, 
of the amount not nsed in the arts, would be taken by the Treasury 
at or about par. Then, suppose that for any reason, such as fear of 
approaching panic or otherwise, $100,000,000 of the Treasury notes 
were suddenly presented for redemption, and canceled, andthe bull- 
ion as suddenly put ou the market, what would it be worth? What 
would gold bullion be worth if it had not the privilege of coinage 
and if $100,000,000 of it, deprived of the money use, was suddenly put 
on the market? Can there be a doubt that the abrupt output of so 
large a quantity would have the effect of immediately and enor- 
mously depreciating its value? In the case under consideration, the 
result would be that the silver remaining in the Treasury would 
not bring one-fourth the sum necessary to redeem the outstanding 
Treasury notes,so that not only would a heavy loss result to the 
Government, but, by reason of the sudden and serious contraction 
of the money volume, an infinitely greater loss would result to all the 
people. 

But if it be deemed a remote contingency that any extraordinary 
amount would in that manner be suddenly taken from the Treasury, 
there is another danger which can not be put aside as improbable, 
but which, on the contrary, is to be looked for with almost absolute 
certainty, and, tomy mind, constitutes an irremovable and insur- 
mountable objection to any system of bullion redemption. 

A large number of merchants in London need, monthly, millions 
of dollars’ worth of silver to make payments in India. They will 
naturally want to get it at the lowest price, and it is not to their 
advantage to intensify the competition for it. On the contrary, it 
7 to their direct advantage to depress the price to the lowest possi- 
le point. 

as the Treasury of the United States would buy silver at the low- 
est price, the London merchants would refuse toenter the open mar- 
ket in competition with our Government for its purchase. But no 
sooner could the silver be stored in the vaults of the Treasury than the 
ageutsofthe London merchants would appear and before any oppor- 
tunity had offered for a favorable change in the price of the bullion 
could present as many millions of these notes as might suit their pur- 
pose and receive bullion therefor. A Secretary of the Treasury who 
conscientiously believed that it was his duty to maintain the gold 
standard at all hazards would naturally feel compelled—certainly 
it would be in his power—to put out whatever amount of bullion he 
might deem necessary to accomplish that purpose, even if it all had 
to go. 

Thus the United States Treasury would become the convenient 
and capacious conduit through which silver should immediately 
flow from this country to England, depriving our people, notwith- 
standing the legislative measures for their relief, of practically all 
use of silver as money, inasmuch as the four and a half million 
dollars of Treasury notes would be withdrawn and canceled about 
as soon as issued, 

Thus would our Treasury Department be made practically the pur- 
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chasing agent in this country of any syndicate or combi 
English merchants who might desire silver for the East Ing 
If it be said that no Secretary of the Treasury would at 
to defeat the will of the people as expressed in the law 
reply is that a conscientious man who believes that the | 
United States is pledged to the maintenance of the ox 
and that it is indispensable to the prosperity of the pe 
ercise all the power vested in him by law to preven 
from that standard and will regard himself as for t} 
the savior of the Republic by keeping it from ‘the ed 
gerous a peril” as the execution of the people’s will. 
Certainly no man will deny to the present Secretary ; 
ury entire rectitude of motive in all his conduct. Fy 
known fact that since the passage of the limited coinage a 
all our Secretaries have refrained from purchasing more s 
they were compelled to do by the mandatory provision of + 
it is reasonable to infer that none of them, if called upon 
a law containing a silver bullion redemption clause, such 
gested, would feel called upon to make a net purchase of ; 
$2,000,000 worth in each month and that none of them » 
tate to exchange for Treasury notes all the monthly p 
bullion in excess of that amount. 


A PLANK FROM THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 


I must be pardoned for directing the attention of Senato: 
side of the Chamber to a short declaration of the last 
national convention : 


The Republican party is in favor of the use of both gold and silv: 


If party platforms mean anything that clause meant that the R, 
publican party went before the country pledged to the use a 
equal and non-discriminating use of both silver and gold as » 

It was well known that throughout the entire West the 

of the remonetization of silver was deemed of vital importance, and 
party orators and the party press throughout that entire scet 
were severe in their denunciation of the prior Administration f 
its unfriendly attitude toward silver. 

I wish in all solicitude and sincerity to advise my Re; : 
friends of the East that this plank in the party platform was « 
strued by the Republicans of the West to mean precisely what 
says. They are looking with confideace to this Congress for : 
action as will fittingly embody in the statutes the principle laid d: 
by the party now in the responsible direction of the Government 

SHALL WE BE FLOODED WITH SILVER! 

We are told that if silver is given free access to the mints » 
shall be flooded with it from all parts of the world. Does anybod 
show where the flood of silveris to eome from? Where are the: 
ervoirs that contain it? Not ia England, where it is difficult for the 
»eople even to get a sufficiency of it forsmall change to transact t 
Contos of the country ; not in Germany, where the scarcity of mone) 
was so pressing that the government had to abandon the idea of sell- 
ing silver. Though the stock in France is large her people will nev: 
giveit up. Silver has been the “shield and buckler” of the Frenc! 
Republic. All she has is coined at the ratio of 154 ounces of silver to 
1 of gold, and its shipment to this country would involve a loss to 
France, not only of the 3 percent. difference between the French re- 
lation (154 to 1) and ours (which is 16 to 1), but of 3 per cent. ad- 
ditional in the cost of gathering and shipping it. And after that 
she could onlyexchange them for Treasury notes. The silver stock in 
India and the Orient is performing indispensable duty as money, 0d 
no “flood” of it can be expected from that quarter. From time im 
memorial India has been absorbing all the surplus silver of th 
world. She has never got so much as to appease her appetite ! 
more. So insatiable is her desire for that metal that she bas long 
been known as the “Sink of Silver.” China has not a piece of ¢! 
metal that she can dispose of. Mexico has no steck whatever of si- 
ver on hand, except the limited number of coined pieces for: 
moderate money cireulation, and not a dollar of itcan be spared. 0 
country of Central or South America has any surplus silver. Ever 
piece of coined silver in every country in the world is part of the u 
tary circulation of that country, and even when of short wei)! 3 
classified as a mere “ token” is passing at par as full valued mone) 
No gain could possibly accrue, therefore, to the owners of coine' 5- 
ver anywhere by shipping it to this country for any purpo 
there is no surplus stoek of bullion anywhere. 

If anybody doubts this statement let him make the aitem))' 
the money centers of the world to buy from accumulated sio 
$5,000,000 worth of it. He will fail to get it in London, Paris, !«! 
Calcutta, New York, or San Francisco, or in all combined. | 
no source from which to get silver except the current sup) 
the mines, and whatever that is now it is not likely ever great'y © 
inerease. The occupation of mining is not attractive to many, 20° 
in the nature of the case the number who follow it will always 


ng her 


as few. The Argonauts of old were bat a small ba 
hardy adventurers; those of the new era are destined to beau 
larger pro Bat, even were this not ¢), '4" 


rtion to the aS. 
ure herself draws the line. To the eye of the experienced pro* 
pector silver mines are as discernible oa the surface of tlie ests * 
are mountains, and the world has been explored in vain for tur'se 
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ufinds.” Those who talk, therefore, of ‘‘floods” of silver coming 
pere for coimage simply show their ignorance of existing conditions. 








in the world where they have found silver croppings on top 
nety-nine out of every hundred, and I think I am stating it 


, 


5s 


mpe 





 derately, the veins have not penetrated the earth, mineralizs 
fort! ,ed, to the depth of 50 feet; rarely have they pe netrated the earth 
9 a depth exceeding 1,200 feet, and the most prolific y ield of silver 
has been from a depth not exceeding 800 feet. 






I Ss 


The very fact, Mr. President, that, with all the world searching 
for gold and silver mines—a search that has continued throughout 
«ll history—the amount of the two metals yielded by the mines is 


about equal, shows that the historical relation existing between them 
‘s the relation at which they can be profitably produced. 
" It is apparent that if there were a great advantage in the produc- 
tion of silver over gold at the relation of 15} to 1 that advantage 
woold be seen in the largely preponderant production of silver; 
put instead we find that the result of thonsands of years of mining 
has given us about equal quantities of both metals. 
CAN THE UNITED STATES ALONE HOLD THE METALS AT A PARITY 
We are told that the United States, unaided, can not, if it would, 
restore silver to a parity with gold, that no one nation acting alone | 
can achieve so difficult a feat. But it is incapable of denial that | 
throughout all vicissttudes of production of gold and silver from | 
1203 to 1873 the law of France—one nation alone—accomplished it. 
| 
| 


As I have shown in greater detail elsewhere, by reference to the | 
table of annual production of the metals, it will be observed that 
from 1803 to 1820 the production was in the proportion of four dol- 
lars of silver to one of gold; from 1821 to 1840, two of silver to one | 
of gold ; from 1841 to 1850, one dollar of silver, tooneof gold ; from 1851 | 
to 1860, four dollars of gold to one of silver; from 1861 to 1865, three 
of gold to one of silver ; from 1866 to 1870, two of gold to one of silver; | 
in 1871 and 1872, oneand a half of gold toone of silver. Notwith- | 
standing these extreme variations in the relative annual prodnetion 
the law of France constituted a ligature sufficient to hold the metals 
in line at the ratio of 153 to 1, and this not for France alone, but 
for the whole world. If that period does not offer sufficient proof of | 
the power of law, under varying conditions of supply, to tie the | 
metals together and keep them so, no degree of proof will sufiice, | 
for the vacillations of their relative production have been greater | 
during this century than at any former period in the history of the | 
world. 

IS AN INTE:NATIONAL AGRERMENT NECESSARY! 

If that could be done by a nation with a population of 25,000,000 | 
to 35,000,000, what difficulty could be experienced by a nation of | 
65,000,000 in accomplishing the same result? Yet we are told that 
international agreement is necessary to restore silver to its ancient | 
right as a full money-metal. Those who suggest such an agreement 
forget that while this nation is a borrower of money the first and 
ve nation to demonetize silver is the greatest money-leader 
cnown tohistory. Is it for a moment to be supposed that the shrewd 
English creditor classes will enter into any agreement which will 
deprive them of the spoils of so delicate and ingenious a system 
of usury, a system not only not banned by law, but, on the contrary, | 
having the special approval and protection of statutes and the active | 
support and approval of all the complaisant moralists, philosophers, | 
and financiers of the age ? 

While they are diligently gathering in the proceeds of this opera- 
tion a diversion is kept up for the occupation and amusement of | 
dilettante financiers eekaemeteniain, by invoking a discussion of the | 
ratio that should be maintained between the metals. The ratio is | 
the pretext on which conference after conference has been called. 

The advocates of the single gold standard contend that hostile | 
legislation had no influence in effecting the separation of the metals 
aud that the reversal of that legislation can not and will not restore 
them to a parity unless the principal commercial nations of the 
Western world join in the work of rehabilitation. As illustrating 
the force of law on the relation of the metals I will read a suggestive 
paragraph from the report of the royal commission of England 
(1886), Part I, section 192: y 

Now, undoubtedly the date which forms the dividing line between an epoch 
of approximate fixity in the relative value of gold and silver and one of marked | 


[may add that of all the shafts that have been sunk for silver | 9 
| 





inatad + is the year when the bimetallic system which bad previously been in 
force in the Latin Union ceased to be in full operation, and we are irresistibly led 
to the conclusion that the operation of that system, established as it was in coun- 
tries the population and commerce of which were considerable, exerted a material 
influence upon the relative value of the two metals. 

_ Se long as that system was in force we think that, notwithstanding the changes 
in the production and use of the precious metals, it kept the market price of sil- 
= approximately steady at the ratio fixed by law between them, namely, 154 to 
: Nor does it appear to us ca unreasonable to suppose that the existence 
ih the Latin Union of a bimetallic system with a ratio of 15} to 1 fixed between 
nn ‘wo metals should have been capable of keeping the market price of silver 

eady at approximately that ratio. 


The paragraph quoted ascribes the effect thus produced to the bi- | 


metallic treaty of the Latin Union, a combination of Italy, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and France, entered into in 1865 for the purpose of 
maintaining similar conditions of coinage. But it will be observed 
that, so far as the ratio was concerned, precisely the same effect had 

en produced by France alone during the sixty-two years from the 
passage of its law of 1803 to 1865. 








Not only did the French law keep the metals t 
when the larger annual yield was of silver, but 
gether when the larger anni ield was of gold 
been in operation during t , l 
the mines of California and A 


} 


early times if more tha 
but 10 ounces o 


Thus the law of on 


the present p< pulatic of tl { 1 § . tl leta 
gether, so that to whatever ex 

ties from 1848 to 1865, by 

silver fell to the same extent 

crease in its production re é to gold 0 

What is claimed for law in this « ( ( t 

controls the relative values of gold and silver ar nore - 
thing else, but that on the slightest se} 

instantly arises, under the law of the dot 

the cheaper metal, while the demand for the dea 
In this way the double standard accommodates i to the law 
supply and demand, which is admitted to be t! g 

the determination of value. It is not ntended 

significant country could keep the metals together, but all « 

ence goes to show that a great nation like the United Stat 

have no difficulty whatever in doing so. 

So thoroughly are the advantages of the gold standard 

creditor classes recognized in England that the English com 
| sioners, who, for form’s sake, have been sent to the several moneta 
conferences held on the continent, have never been invested by their 


Government with any power whatever. And itis but a few weeks 
since the House of Commons overwhelmingly voted down a proposi 
t lin 


tion, made in good faith by Mr. Samuel Smith, looking to the calling 


of a new conference, which was supported by petitions to Pa: 
ment signed by 60,000 persons, not merely as individuals, b 
resenting large organizations of the toilers of England. 


The ratio is not the difficulty. Those who wanted silver demone 


tized do not want it added to the money volume of the world at any 
ratio. Why then shall we wait? Macanlay, commenting on the 
impregnability of jntrenched prerogative, observed that if the 
announcement of the discovery of the law of gravitation had mili- 
tated against the personal interests of any vested or privileged 
class its general acceptance might have been long postponed. Shall 
we, then, postpone relief to the suffering industries of this country 


till we can secure from the privileged classes, from the money-lend 


ers of the world, an agreement to cease their exactions ? 


No, Mr. President, we need not wait and we will not wait. All 
that is necessary is to act, and, so far as the rules of order and of par- 
liamentary procedure will permit, we propose to act, promptly and 


decisively. The world can not expect the initiatory movement for 
any change to be taken by those whose interests are served by the 
continuance of present conditions. Such conditions being consistent 


with their own welfare, they find no difficulty in arriving at the 


conclusion that they are for the welfare of society at large. 


The dogma that cupidity is a synonym for virtue will never fail to 


find ready converts among the beneficiaries 


* * * Plate sin with gold, 
And the strong lance of Justice hurtless breal 
CONCLUSIO 


I predict that the restoration of silver to its birthright, Mr. Pres- 
ident, will mark an epoch in the history of this country It will 
place in circulation an amount of money commensurate with out 
increasing population. It will give assurance to our languishing 
industries that the volume of our circulating medium is not to 
tinue shrinking and that the tendency of prices shall no longei 
downward. It will increase the wages of labor and the prices of 
the products of labor; it will reduce the price of bonds and oth 
forms of money futures, it will lighten, but not inequitably, the 
burden of mortgages; it will increase largely, though not unjustly 
the debt-paying and tax-paying power of the people. It will loosen 
the grasp of the creditor from the throat of the debtor. 

By the remonetization of silver, money will cease to be the objec 
of commerce and will again become its beneficent instrument, ac 
tivity will replace stagnation, movement will supplant inertia, cour- 
age will banish fear, confidence will dispel doubt, hope will super 
sede despair. 

The lifting up of silver to its rightful plane by the side of gold 
will set in motion al! the latent energies of the people. It will banis! 
involuntary idleness by putting every willing man to work. It w 
revive business and reanimate the heart and hope of the masses. 
Capital, no longer fearing a fall in prices, will tarn into productive 
avenues. The hoards of money lying idle in the bank vaults will 
eome out to bless and enrich alike their owners and the community 
at large; while the millions of dollars now invested at low interest 
in gilt-edged securities will seek more profitable investment in the 
busy field of industry, where they will be utilized in the payment 
of wages and the consequent dissemination of comfort and happi 
ness among the people. 

And this it will accomplish not for the United States alone, but 
for civilization. For it is not too much to say, Mr. President, that 
upon the decision of this question depend consequences more mo 
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mentous than upon that of any other qnestion of public policy with- 
in the memory of this generation. In a broader sense than any other 
question attracting the general attention of mankind it is a ques- 
tion of civilization. It embodies the hopes and aspirations of our 
race, 

The act of Congress which shall happily solve it will constitute 
a decree of emancipation as veritable as any that ever freed serf 
from thralldom, bat more universal in its application. It will pro- 
claim the freedom of the white race the world over, it will lift the 
bowed head of labor, it will hush the threnody of toil. It will in- 
augurate the true renaissance, a renaissance of prosperity, without 
which industry, learning, science, literature, art, are but as apples 
of Sodom. [Applause in the galleries. ] 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM $. FORMAN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


a8 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 9, 1890. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports— 

Mr. FORMAN said: 

Mr, CHAIRMAN: I am well aware, sir, that nothing which I can say, 
nothing whick any gentleman upon this floor can say, will in the least 
degree affect the final result as to thé question under consideration. 
The decree rendered by a Republican caucus will be executed to the 
letter and this bill passed substantially as it comes from the hands of 
the committee. Yet, sir, this fact ought not and does not deter me 
from earnestly protesting against the passage of this measure. It has 
been frequently stated that the Presidential campaign of 1888 settled 
this question; that this bill had been ratified, as it were, in advance 
hy the election of a Republican President and a majority of the mem- 
bers in this House. I deny it. No political party would have dared 
face the American people in 1888 without an express promise to re- 
duce taxation. This is not a bill for that purpose. It is what its 
title implies, ‘‘A bill to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on im- 
ports, and for other purposes.’’ 

‘Had the Republican party said to the people that in case of party 
success no reduction of duties should be had except upon sugar and 
molasses, that with this exception the duties should be increased as 
provided by this bill, or in other words, had this bill been made the 
party platform, Mr. Harrison would not have carried half a dozen 
States in this Union. The people demanded cheaper sugar, but their 
demands did not, and do not to-day, stop at this point. 

It is not even certain that this bill will bring about any great reduc- 
tion in price to the consumers of sugar, since most of the sugar admit- 
ted free under its provisions is of a quality requiring refining before 
it can be used. And to-day we have listened to a dialogue between 
two distinguished Republican members from Iowa, one attempting to 
prove that the price upon sugar to the consumer will by this bill be 
reduced, and the other doubting the effect of its provisions in that par- 
ticular. : 

Of one thing we are assured, We have lost $55,000,000 of revenue. 
We are to pay a bounty of $7,000,000 annually to the sugar-growers of 
this country, thus making a difference in our finances of $62,000,000 per 
annum. Bat, sir, I see in this provision the brightest ray of hope for 
an overtaxed and overburdened people. It is the *‘ beginning of the 
end’’ of this most outrageous system of discrimination, falsely termed 

.‘‘ protection.’’ This is an admission in terms so plain, in language so 
certain, that the tariff is a tax, and paid by the consumer of the article 
upon which it is laid, that the most ignorant can understand it. This 
act of the majority of the Ways and Means Committee removes the 
pleasing sophistry by which the people so long have been deluded. 
You propose to take from the public Treasury $7,000,000 per annum, 
gathered from all sections of the country, and pay it to one particular 
class, In other words, that he who raises sugar shall receive from the 
Government a bounty at the rate of fifty to sixty dollars per acre, while 
the Illinois farmer continues to raise his wheat and corn at a loss. 

As to the constitutional objection to the Government taking from all 
other classes money and paying it as a bounty to another, the gentle- 

man from Iowa [Mr. GEAR] slides over itwith an ease and facility 
truly refreshing. He says that it is clearly within that clause of the 
Constitution which empowers the General Government ‘‘to promote 
the general welfare.’’ Hereatter all that the Republicans need to do 
to set aside the Constitution is to convince themselves that a particular 
measure is for the promotion of the public welfare, and all constitu- 
tional barriers are at once removed. 
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I suppose our Louisiana friends are not deceived by this « . 
offered them from the public Treasury. In my humble judgm.., :. 
it had not been for the sugar-beet raiser of Californiaand the ' 
grower of Kansas, the Southern sugar-planter would have been | ce 
permitted to take care of himself. They may console themsel ye y,;,; 
the fact that the company in which a man is found frequ: 
his fate. 

Mr, Chairman, it is the boast of the protectionists that this | 
pared with the single object of continuing what they are please; 

**the American system,’ ‘‘our industrial system,’’ and like . 
terms, and sustaining those manufacturing industries which |; 

up under the legislation now in force. But they donot seem to | 

fied with the number of enterprises now clamoring for Government asc\x. 
ance. The corridors of this Capitol are now swarming with wel|-dresce, 
capitalists asking for Governmental protection. But the committee. », 
content with the horde of leeches hanging upon us, have been prose, 
ing their inquiries in other directions in search of other silent party, 
in thisinfamous scheme to rob the people. Othercapitalists are y 
to unite their destinies with that of the Republican party and 

the plunder to be obtained. Hence, sir, this bill more than ¢ 

the duties upon tin-plate, though not a pound of itis manutactured jy 
this country, and the chairman of the committee reads with great ys; 
the following letter: 


inted 


Sr. Lovis, Novem) 


Dear Sir: In answer to yours of the 22d instant, in reference to th. 
facture of tin or terne plates, we are at liberty to state that one of o 
already been oxmanené toe tin-plate work and if a sufficient duty is ; 
articles to cover the difference between the English and American sca . 
we will be ready to turn out plates on short notice. Itisalso very evide:t 
in case a proper duty is fixed on tin or terne plates the large number 
manufacturers will move their works over to this side. The ques 
whether these plates will be made in this country, therefore, de) 
upon proper legislation. We have for the last few years contemp|at 
an additional mill, but did not, under the existing circumstances, « 
investment a safe one. This danger, however, is in a measure rem 
Republican victory; and if the fact, as I believe it to be, can be genera 
lished in the minds of the people that the Republicans will continu: 
this country in the future, there will be plenty of money forthcoming 
in a manufacture of tin and terne plates, 

Yours, very truly, 


F. G. NIEDRINGHAUS, ! 

W. C, CroneMeEyer, Esq., Demiler, Pa. 

This is to my nrind substantially a bid from a wealthy g 
who holds a seat upon this floor, to this committee to increase 
upon tin-plate, and he would engage in its manufacture. But 
in his letter that ‘‘one of our mills has been arranged for 
work.’’ The manufacture of tin-plate must have offered an inviti: 
field at the present duty, or Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS would not | 
ranged that one mill before he knew of the success of the le; 
ticket. But the committee has acted upon the proposition, a 
consumers of this most useful article must pay $16,000,000 per a 
based upon present imports, to pile yet higher the fortunes 0 
gentlemen, both in and out of Congress, and another step taken 
ing stronger the combination of capital to render permanen' 
petual the bondage in which the people are now held. 

Every argument in favor of this bill in this discussion so {: 
gun, continued, and ended in an appeal in behalf of the laboring 
this country. 

Some weeks ago, I heard an o]Jd member of this House s: 
had been here long enough to know that when men came to ( ongr 
asking the passage of a measure the real object of the propose: !rxis 
lation was never given. So in this instance, if the real object of the 

of this bill was boldly stated, namely, filling the pockets 
the rich with money extorted from the poor, not a single m po 
this floor would dare to defend it. 
PROTECTION TO THE FARMER, 

The Republican -politicians for years have to the farmers sung the 
siren song of the home market, have whispered in their ears mournia! 
warnings as to the foreigner who was proposing to ship corn and whea' 
and oats and beef steers across the ocean, produced by the pauper !avwr 
of Europe, to compete with him in the home market, or that Canadians 
would send across the line their eggs, their cabbage, poultry, ani ote 
products of the farm, to be sold in competition with his. At this a’ 
day no farmer is fool enough to be captured with the first argumen' 
but the Canadian scare has served its purpose well. 

Suppose we had free trade with Canada, what would be tlie ' 

I take great a in quoting from a made upon this subject 
by the Hon. BENJAMIN BUTTERWORTH, of Ohio, before the Commits 
on Waysand Means. It must be remembered that Mr. BuTrEe:\\ 0!!! 
is a Republican and a protectionist, and that he has perhaps 10" 10°" 
attention to this question than any man in public life, but he ':s*" 
ficient intelligence to see the truth and the honesty to proclaim «. |‘ 
says: 

In the years 1883, 1884, and 1885 Canada purchased more from us than 6) \'" 
other countries and islands on the western hemisphere,and during the ex's!" 
of the reciprocity treaty from 1855 to 1866 she bought from us more ‘ : 
sold to us—the sum of $59,136,256; and from the years 1850 to 1589. | sive 
a period of forty years, there have been only seven years in which t! 
of trade 


has been against us with that country. In thirty-three y: ae 
been in ourfavor. * * * 
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It is suggested that the farmers of this country would find themselves in the 
yoeative if the agricultural products of Canada were admitted to the United 
states. Itis difficult to hear with patience sucha statement. The farmers have 
for many years been participating in wronging themselves. The idea is, I sup- 
pose, that it is the duty of the Government to create a famine in order to supply 
a mapket, but aside from all that the experience of our own country abundantly 
proves that in the matter of competition we find our most healthful prosperity, 
not only so far as agriculture is concerned, but in every possible direction and 
department of industrial effort. Any one who will study with care the statis- 
tics of the development and growth of this country will see how absurd the 
suggestion of danger to the farmer is. * * * 

Mr. CARLISLE. If the trade between the United States and Canada is benefi- 
cial to the United States, why should we complain if it is also beneficial to 
Canada? ; . 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Weshould not. But the trouble is, Mr. Carvisve, that 
partisan politics rather than statesmanship may guide in this matter. There 
are a few manufacturers who would suppress all competition at home as well 
as abroad if they could, who are potential in certain Congressional districts 
along the border, These, joined with a handful of fishermen and farmers near 
the line and holding insome measure the balance of power, could contro] the 
economic policy of a nation and are potent to shape the destiny of 60,000,000 of 
people. We must cut loose from mere partisan politics and local selfishness in 
dealing with questions of this character and appeal to broad statesmanship 
which solves problems of state, not merely forthe approaching fall election, but 
for the century and for the paramount and lasting good of the whole people. 
ee 

Linsist asa Republican and a protectionist that if the narrow-gauge policy 
suggested by some distinguished gentlemen is adhered to the protective wall 
allaround the United States will be thrown down except for purposes of rev- 
enue, and we will be brought to a realizing sense that the protective system is 
to impart the quality of fairness and humanity to competition, and not to de- 
stroy it in the interest of combined and aggregated wealth. Unfortunately,as 
the world goes, Congress is not likely to take an affirmative action on any 
given proposition until the wild clamor from the people in its favor fairly lifts 
members from their feet, and then the sound must be absolutely certain and 
clear before they will consent to act. 

Gentlemen will discover before our party is many years older that we are 
fast running upon the rocks by continuing to abuse a policy wise in itself but 
which may be so persecuted as to be condemned by three-fourths of the people 
who thoroughly understand it. [ insist, and shall continue to insist, that the 
policy which has sole reference to certain conditions, which impart to the com- 
»etition where those conditions exist the leaven of injustice, inequality, and in- 
femanity, sball not be applied where those conditions are not found. Noram 
I, for one, content to remain deaf and silent in the midst of this conflict, await- 
ing for favorable winds to blow me to a harbor of political rest, setting my sail 
after the current of the trade winds has become obvious and their course and 
force manifest. 

OUR PROSPERITY. 


The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] says: 


We have now enjoyed twenty-nine years continuously of protective-tariff 
laws, the longest uninterrupted period in which that policy has prevailed 
since the formation of the Federal Government, and we find ourselves at the 
end of that period in a condition of independence and prosperity the like of 
which has never been witnessed at any other period ia the history of our coun- 
try, and the like of which has no parallel! inthe recorded history of the world 


Again he says: 


No sane man wil! give up what he has got, what he is in possession of, what 
he can count on for himself and his children, for what i« promised by 
ories, 


your the 


‘ 


Sir, there are many men in this country who would not think ot 
giving up what they have, neither will they give up the system which 
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FARM AND OTHER MORTGAGES 
I find that for the district I represent, in the year 1887, the mortgage 
records of the several counties made the following showing: 
Tands 
Lots 


Chattels 


5. 013.116 
188, 317 
675, 159 


rotal 


& 876.599 
When I looked upon these figures I was astonished beyond measure, 
and thinking, perhaps, that my district was not a fair illustration, | 
turned my attention to other portionsof the State. I find that the 
Thirteenth Congressional district, composed of the count 
tian, Mason, Menard, Morgan, Sangamon, and Tazewell 


Mi 


ies of Chris 
had for the 
same year, 1887, areal and chattel mortgage indebtedness of $15,770,410 
that the Ninth district, composed of the counties of Ford, Iroquois 
Kankakee, Livingston, Marshall, and Woodtord, had a real and chattel 
mortgage indebtedness of $17,635,610, and the Eighth district, com 
prising the counties of Du Page, Grundy, Kendall, La Salle, and Wil! 
had a real and chattel mortgage indebtedness of $18,265,996. 

From the report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, from which the 
above figures were taken, we are informed that the real and chattel 
mortgage indebtedness of the State of Illinois in 1880 was $204,361,- 
254, that in 1887 it had increased to the enormous sum of $416 
379,048, which are the last obtainable figures. This ratio of increase, 
and no one familiar with the State would deny that the increase has 
been continued at this rate, would by a fair calculation place this in 
debtedness at $550,000.000. This represents mainly those who are so 
reduced that they find themselves without individual credit and are 
forced to place mortgages upon their realty. The chattel mortgage 
indebtedness tells the story of a greater degree of poverty, as it is 
usually the last resort in raising means. This does not include the in- 
debtedness at the banks and to private individuals. I am satisfied, 


| sir, that tens of thousands of the farmers of I|linois who appear on the 


| doors of this Congress with a vehemence never heard of 


has builded their princely fortunes without a struggle, and from a | 


worldly view I can not blame them. 
perity is so universal as the gentleman would have us suppose. 


The 
farmers have been told to vote the Republican ticket. 


We will increase 


But let us see whether this pros- | 


tariff duties, increase the number of factories, increase the number of | 


laborers, and sell to those laborers the produts of the farm at enormous 
profits. Now,sir, 1 know that the argument I propose to make is not 
pleasing music to the ears of my Republican friend when he connects 
it with that boasted ‘‘ prosperity ’’ the like of which has never been 
witnessed. And when we allude to the condition of the farmer and 
the laborer we are met with a sneer from the other side of this Chamber, 
and are accused of casting odiam upon the people we represent. 

I would be the last man who would say aught in derogation of the 
grand State which I have the honor in part to represent in this body. 
! am proud of Illinois. 
policy which I believe is mainly responsible for it. 


people that her abundant natural resources prevent its being infinitely 
worse, 


ILLINOIS—THE CONDITION OF HER FARMERS AND LANORELS 


Illinois is to-day by the best ascertainable statistics the first State in 
this Union in the value of her agricultural products. By the census 
of 1880 she was fourth in manufactures. I believe the present ceusus 
will place her third, perhaps second, in manufactured products. Chi- 
cago, that marvel of western enterprise, with her 1,000,000 souls, and 
St. Louis, that great commercial mart of the Mississippi Valley, with 
her half million of inhabitants, furnish us with the best markets of the 


West. With an extensive system of railroads and two great rivers, the | 


Mississippi upon the west and the Ohio upon the south, with a soi! of 
inexhaustible fertility, her manufactories scattered all over the State, 
with as industrious, intelligent, and economical apeopleas ever engaged 
in the battle of life—this ought to furnish a fair test of this boasied 
American system and under the most favorable conditions for the pro 
tectionists, Here the factory hand and the farmer are in close contact. 


Could better conditions be selected for the demonstration of the experi- 


loa the twenty-nine years to which the gentleman from Ohio al- 


XXI-——18 


I regret her true condition, and deplore the | 34 cents per pound in 1880 and 


I congratulate her | 


| only sold 146,675 head, worth $517,756, or a lo 
| a total falling off in receipts for wool and fat sheep of 


| ords stand mute and silent 


surface to enjoy a reasonable degree of prosperity are but tenants 
awaiting the inevitable foreclosure and the loss of farms upon which 
they have spent the best years of their lives in the hardest drudgery. 

Ly the report of the State board of agriculture of Lllinois we find 
that the farmers of that State sustained losses upon the three staple 
crops, wheat, corn, and oats, for the last seven years, as follows: 
wheat, $3,085,942; corn, $5,776,133; oats, $ 
grand total of losses sustained by farmers 
these three crops $32,182,115. 

With no hope to stimulate them to further exertion, knowing of no 
from whence succor can come, are you astonished that the 
farmer bas come to the conclusion that every other man’s hand is 
against him? Is it surprising that he is organizing 
fensive’’ all over the land ? 


Upon 
13,321,000, making the 
n the last seven years on 


source 


‘* offensive and de- 
Are you surprised that he knocks at the 
before ? 
CHE WOOL QUESTION IN ILLINOIS 

The only agricultural product of any consequence which any honest 
man of ordinary intelligence can say will be benefited by the provisions 
of this bill is wool. Happily we are not left to grope in darkness upon 
this subject, as we have enjoyed the blessings of a protective tariff on 
wool for years, and let us apply the test which the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. McKINLEY] has erected, namely 
again refer to Illinois. Illinois has a climate well adapted to sheep 
eulture. We have a vast variety of soil, including the finest pastur 
lands which can be had at reasonable prices; yet we are informed by 
the State board of agriculture of that State that 
has gradually and steadily decreased since 1840 
1880 was 4,757,938 pounds. It gradually decreased until it tonched 
the lowest point in 1889, when 
But this is not all. 


prosperity.’’ Let us 


the number of sheep 
The wool clip fo 
it amounted to but 1, 767,585 pound 
rhe price as stated by the same authority wa 
253 cents in 1869. Thus the wool clip 
in 1880 was worth $1,617,698.92, and for 1889 only $636,544.55, « 
$931,154.37 less in 1889 than in 1880, In 1880 the Illinois farme: 
marketed 261,230 head of fat sheep, worth $95,861, while in 1559 they 
s of $221,105, making 
$1,118, 259.57 
Butthis isnottheend. Weincreasedour stock of cattle from 1,715, 
586 in 1880 to 2,786,239 in 1890; horses from 853,758 in 1880 to 1,125 





793 in 1890; our swine from °%,703,343 in 1880 to 5,433,250 in 1890 
while our sheep decreased in number from 1,565,286 in 1880 to 658 

387 in 1890. We thus find that the American sbeep is 1 y and 
surely retiring from business in Lllinois, the victim of an unwarranted 
discrimination which prevents the wools of his relatives in other coun 
tries from being shipped here and mixed with his own fleece, thus se- 
curing successful manufacture. The same history can be told in about 


the same ratio in the State of Ohio, and perhay 1 other wool-vrowine 
localities. 


From the deplorable condition of the farmers let us turn to that of 
the laborers, and, if possible, we will find a tale of deeper woe. Sir, 
we can not go to the mortgage records to ascertain his lot. These rec- 
giving us no information. I have a per- 
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sonal knowledge as to the circumstances which surround a large num- 
ber of these people in my State, but I am not making assertions on my 
own account, but shall call into requisition the last report of the bureau 
of labor statistics for the State of Illinois. I believe, sir, that the 
laborers of the State of Lilinois ought to be under as favorable condi- 
tions as those of any other part of the United States. Here the pro- 
ducer and consumer of farm products meet. The laborer has the ad- 
vantage of cheap meat, cheap butter, and cheap bread. All men agree 
that when work is plenty, wages good, and living cheap, peace and 
contentment prevail. Yet what isthe record? From the authority 
above alluded to we find that in the year 1886, the last for which we 
have statistics, there were in the State of Illinois 1,060 strikes, involving 
105,833 employés, and lockouts involving 18,228 more; total involved, 
124,061. 

Do our friends stop to reflect upon the consequences of 106,000 la- 
borers who in a single year in a single State rebelled against their sur- 
roundings, laid down their work, demanding better wages or fewer 
hours, or refused to submit to a reduction of wages or longer hours of 
labor? You who shed your crocodile tears and bewail the let of the 
laborers, how do you like the picture of 500,000 women and children 
bereft of their means of support because their husbands, fathers, and 
brothers could no longer endure the conditions by which they were 
confronted? I may be told that this was an unusual year; but I re- 
ply it was the result of twenty-six years of your boasted ‘‘ protection,’’ 
and I suppose an evidence of the ‘‘ prosperity’’ te which the gentleman 
from Ohio alludes, and that, too, in one of the leading States of this 
Union in both manufacturing and agricultural development. 

The same authority informs me that the laborers in that single year, 
on account of these strikes, lost $254,856, while their employers lost 
but $246,475, with this difference, that the employers could well afford 
the loss, while the men were brought to the very verge of starvation. 
Even in the strikes partially successful it required months of weary 
work to regain what had been lost. Again, the legislation of Illinois 
since 1886 has been aimed at the suppression of strikes. The boycott 
and conspiracy laws have since been placed upon the statutes, so that the 
laborer finds himself hedged in and surrounded by restrictions, and he 
has not forgotten the unequal war he waged in 1886. One thing, and 
one thing alone, saves him from abject slavery, and that is his labor 
organizations, 

Nothing ought to convince one more readily than facts. You may 
construct your finest sophistry, you may indulge in your wildest 
dreams offancy, you may calculate with apparent certainty the effects 
of certain causes, but when you find conditions running contrary to 
your theories one or the other must surrender. 

The farmer and the laborer have lost all patience with a priuciple 
and theory of protection which when put in practical operation fails to 
protect. Let me quote from Victor E. Piollet, a past grand master of 
the State Grange of Pennsylvania, a former Republican and a former 
believer in the doctrine of protection. In a letter to the Farmers’ 
Wriend, he says: 

Were farmers of my way of thinking and acting, they would not give a vote 
for the election of any man to Con who would not p) himself to use 


his influence and vote to make leatherand the manufactures of leather free from 
the payment of duty. Free hides, free leather, free boots and shoes. 


Now, if free hides, free leather, and free boots and shoes are so de- 
sirable, why not extend the doctrine to free wool, free clothing, and 
free blankets? 

Again I quote from Ralph Beaumont, esq., the chairman of the 
Knights of Labor legislative committee at Washington, a gentleman 
to whom I need not introduce the laboring men of this country, who 
writes an open letter to Mr. MCKINLEY upon the Republican caucus 
silver bill, and which will appear in the National Economist to-morrow 
morning. It is as follows: 

You, as the leader of your party in the House, are on the point of pressing a 
measure through the House known as the tariff bill, which you say is to pro- 
teet these tillers of the soil from ruinous competition from abroad. Let me 
again beg, warn you that since the last campaign that was fought out upon that 
issue these same tillers of the soil have come to the conclusion that during that 
campaign they were laboring under a delusion, and that they have come to a 
further conclusion that itis not from competition from abroad that they are 
suffering, but on the contrary it is from legal discriminations ugainst them in 
the one of corporate wealth by just such unfair legislation as is contained 
in this bill. 

That the farmers and laborers may see how much their burdens are 
lightened by this bill, I give the following table as to a few articles 
largely used by the people: 














Articles. 








: 
| 
Per cent. | Per cent. 
‘| 30 
| 
i 
’ 
| 


Worsteds, knit goods under 30 cents ............ 73. 20 : 

Worsteds, knit goods, 30 to 40 C@MUB............0:000cecccnsennennrenenseeeee 68. 41 147 
Worsteds, knit goods, 40 to 60 cents............ 67.60 130 
Worsteda, knit goods, 60 to 80 cents..... 7 68. 98 112 
Worsteds, knit goods, above 80 cents 71,22 99 
Worsted shawis................ 61. 82 3 
Belts for presses (printing 53.14 101 
Biankets and flannels and hats 69.70 110 
Women and children’s dress goods.. 68 103 





against the interstate-commerce law. 
could by any possibility affect the farmer to his disadvantag: 















eV—S—S—— 
Articles. Present (Pro; 
duty. dut 
Per cent j 

Wengpant children’s dress GOOdS..................ccceceeceeceeeeesoneee 60 } 

linipninaninisiiagclatimnhipeerttntuntingaubiagiaeh spiinetdatdiciettithiaiecdadianstiaivean 85 
Clothing, ready-made ateal Be 
I IL a nenonnentooenppenbapenesetenes 60 
IOI, IO... -conncoasansdpnntindosuatnn vovctnsscatotnes seoee 64 
Common window-glass, 10 by U5 2.0.2.0... ccccc cecce secon a 67.4 
Common window-giass, 16 by 24 ...........cc0se008 sees ' leila 115 
Common window-giass, 24 by 30............-...000. ae ete 128 
Common window-giass, above that ............cccce..cccceescsceseee eee 13 
NIN, SID idl pntattivtnggncnnnneceragvebdoesteceestadee 
Freestone, graniie, hewn or dressed............-..... c.cccc000 2 
EE enndinenacavececpeunseecns pe 35 
I aaiteall ane 34 
Steel ingots, etc., above 16 ‘ beets stall 11.8 
IED, COD inaiiccdhrsecescadndipinanetots cetetepsnsinilactotienteings 45 
III IIE 05s: crue pnsaitnaementegeucpagsanennnniabemecmmigmpintennnseiied 50 
SE ine hes olny at anit ean belginadniniomaneatnaiigigieel 35 
EE iscctaterestne enecmnpérece sdonsitasnonapreanentougnanesreeghtine 3 
IN asia nice oie neeiiniimsiaaaiei iti datahaptsiebsiclib eh ieomsatenioatn ‘ Fre 
i ae wintube niin triaiiibdanins mppinhenetadniiaatbedniite | Free. 
SPITINIIIIIIED cntninadpnciinnnabqnenbentnnbantannetcoenens a 40 
ee, | 49 
Shirts and drawers .. 40 
SE iucineidainietsins, intctnniniancstapioneatatmtaptneianpscangtouanipepenneas weed 30 
Brown and bleached linens ............ 35 
DR 60s eon — - spnideneseibeiiatiermmieseanasiets da 65 


A protective theory which after thirty years of trial calls | 


peated increases in the duties upon imports and fails to disci 
—— functions, like the ‘‘ heathen Chinee,’’ must go. 
V 


hile the subject is a serious one, and so important to us all, 


amusing to see the labored effort our friends on the other side m1 
discover some reason for the general depression of agricultura 
suits. And I have waited patiently for some Republican to solve | 
problem. 


The oniy attempt in this direction is the objection I hea: 
The only way in which t 


be to increase the rates on grain from the West to the Atlant 
board. 

It will be remembered that the interstate-commerce act wen 
effect in 1887. By reference to the report of the Bureau of Statisti 
we find that the average grain rate from Chicago to New York, all-ia 
route, in 1886 was 16.5 cents per bushel; in 1887 it was 16.3 per bu<he 
in 1888, 14.5 per bushel, and in 1889, 15 cents per bushel. By lake and 
rail the average rate in 1886 was 12 cents per bushel; in 1887, 12 cent 
in 1888, 11 cents, and in 1889, 8.7 cents per bushel. Or by lak: 
canal the average rate between those points in 1886 was 8.71 cen! 
1887, 8.51 cents; in 1888, 5.93 cents, and in 1889, 6.89 cents per | 
or nearly 2 cents per bushel less than before this act was passe:! 

Again, the rates from St. Louis to Liverpool by way of New \01! 
in 1886 were 24 cents; in 1887, 24.8 cents; in 1888, 22.95 cents, ani 
1889, 24.97 cents per bushel. We see, therefore, that this sup) 
enemy to the farmer vanishes under the most casual examinatio: 

In times Of prosperity it isclaimed by the advocates of the pr 
ive theory that the high protective tariff is the source of all ow: 
ings; so, upon the same reasoning and with equal truth, in times 
pression we may charge upon it all our evils. 

It is certainly true that the demonetization of silver, the failure 
the Government to furnish and maintain a volume of currency co: 
mensurate with our increasing population and business necessities, b 
had the effect to depress prices, make money more valuable ani | 
erful in the hands of the capitalists, but to the farmer the restrict 
policy of protection is the prime cause of his trouble. For while ! 
has hitherto and always will have a large surplus of the great 
agricultural products, corn, wheat, oats, and cotton, he is shut 
the markets where for a hundred years he has found his best custom 

Even among manufacturers it can not be fairly adjusted, for we : 
informed that whilethe glass manufacturers of Indiana, Illinois, ani | 
are running presumably at a profit, those of Massachusetts are s\. 
ing idle and are now obtaining an increase of duties to enable (1 
start their establishments in competition with their more enter): 
and fortunately situated rivals in Indiana, Illinois, and Obio. 

This bill is the most unpopular measure of its kind ever pres 
to Congress, if we may judge from the numberof remonstrances \ 
every mail brings to members of this House. It is not satisfacto: ‘ 
a large number of Republican members, but party necessity and «: 


dictation will overcome their better judgment. But to those whe '<)- 


resent districts in Western States will be propounded many trou!) '«>.' 
questions when they again stand before the people whom they 2! 
misrepresenting. 

But the worst feature in this whole theory is that it destro) 
enterprise and thrift of the individual citizens for which the Am«') 
people have a world-wide reputation. Men have turned their « 
tion to making money by law and amassing fortunes by statute. 

In conclusion, I would say, that the Democratic party wou! 
violent hands upon no established American industry. 


e 


We will! re- 
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uire for years to come revenues amounting from $350,000,000 to 
$400,000,000 per annum, and this vast sum must always be derived 
largely from duties on imports. But we would adjust those duties in 
such @ manner that wealth would not accumulate so rapidly in the 
hands of afew; that great wealth and extreme poverty should not be so 
common; that privileged classes should be put upon common grounds 
with the plain people; that duties should be highest upon luxuries 


and lowest upon necessities; that high-priced goods should pay in | 
proportion to their value, so that the rich consumer should pay his fair | 


share of taxation on the articles consumed. 

We have been told that this is a Republican measure to be passed by 
Republican votes. Be it so. Take it with all its inconsistencies, all 
its unjust discriminations; adopt it as your offspring, which it is, and 
be answerable for the train of evils which will surely follow its enact- 
ment. But I warn the Republican party not to be puffed up by their 
temporary lease of power. = Pride goeth before destruction, and a 
haughty spirit before a full.’ 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM H. WADE, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, May 10, 1890. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue aad equalize duties on imports— 


Mr. WADE said: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: All parties agree that the moneys to pay the ex- | 


penses of the National Government may be raised by duties levied on 
imports, The power of the Congress to imposesuch duties is not ques- 
tioned. 

The difference between the parties in this Congress is the manner in 
which the duties are fixed. The Democrats maintain that they should 
be levied for revenue only, placed at sucha rate as would encourage 
importation of goods of a like character as those made in this country. 
The Republicans demand that they be levied both forrevenue and pro- 
tection, and thatrates of duty should be so arranged as to prevent largely 
the importation of foreign-made yoods that come in competition with 
the same class of goods which are manufactured in this country. 

The last national Republican platform declared, ‘‘ We are in favor of 
the American system of protection.’’ The American system of protec- 
tion means the preservation of the markets of this country for our man- 
ufacturers and the right to the artisans of the country to make the 
articles consumed by our people. The platform of the Republican 
party in its position on the tariff is in line with the one taken on the 
same subject by the fathers of our country. ‘The first law passed un- 
der the Constitution was a tariff bill, the preamble of which recited: 
‘Whereas it is necessary for the support of the Government, the dis- 
charge of the debt of the United States, and for the encouragement and 
protection of manufactures that duties be laid on goods, wares, and 
merchandise imported.’’ This act was approved July 4, 1789. 

It may be said that at the time this act was passed our manu/fact- 
ures were in their infancy and needed protection, to be enabled to com- 
pete with the old established plants in Europe, but to-day they are 
fully developed and able to compete with any in the world. There 
can be no question as to the ability of our manufacturers to success- 
fully compete with those of other countries, the conditions as to cost 
of labor being equal. Granting that the cost of the difference in labor 
should be given the American manufacturer, would it then be wise 
in this Congress to fix a rate of duty to cover the difference of cost of 
labor, and thus open the markets of this country to the foreign manu- 
facturer? The revenue reformer, the free-trader, and the Democrati: 
party say yes. The Republican party, the citizen who is for his own 
country first, the rest of the earth next, and who wants to give to th: 
nillions of unemployed men in this nation work and to those already 
cmployed shorter hours of labor, say no. 

No man acquainted with the conditions of the people of this country 
as they exist to-day will, if he be wise, say that in revising the tarill 
the only question to be dealt with is that of revenue. While in th 
aggregate the nation is prosperous and the increase of wealth satisfac- 


and the laborers and there come from these classes demands for relief. 
The productions of the farm are selling below the cost of production: 
the laborer is out of employment. It is the plain duty, then, of Con- 
gress In revising the tariff to do so in such a manner as to give the 
needed relief to the classes named so far as it may be done through 
that measure. 

_ The committee in framing the bill under consideration have so framed 
‘tas to give employment to the unemployed citizens of this country 


tory, yet there is much complaint in many localities from the farmers | 


j 
| 








by raising the duties on imported articles the present duties on which 
permit the foreign manufacturer to bring his goods into our markets 
and to sell them in the place of home-made goods. 

The question which, in my judgment, is to be considered by the mem- 
bers of this House in revising the tariff isits relat 


nt 


oO | tne € novmenr 
of American labor and the retention of the m yearned by our lahbot 
and capital in this country 

In discussing the proposition that the tariff should be so ised as 
to retain the money earned by our ca il and ‘ I ww no bette: 
arguments to present than the cond fo ‘ er a period 
of free trade or revenue reform. The student « e history of ow 
country knows that the leading cause that led to th mation and 
adoption of the present Constitution was the condition of the country 
brought about by unrestricted trade with foreign coun 

In 1789 every branch of trade and business was paralyzed. The 
merchant was without customers, the mechanic without employmen 
and the farmer without a market for his productions. The cause of 
this distress was the drain of money from this country to pay for 
eign goods. From 1784 to 1789, the excess of imports over exports 
amounted to $49,000,000. This balance of trade was paid for in gold, 

| and the country was without money. No copdition of this country 
| was ever worse than that presented at this date. It should be é 
in mind that this was a period of absolute free trade. 

The same conditions have always followed a period of low 
brought about by thesame cause, namely: the exportation of the n 
of the country to pay the balance of trade against us caused by la: 
importations of foreign-made goods. 

Ag heretofore stated, the purpose of the increase of duties in this b 


is to prevent the importation of foreign goods to the end that t! 

money earned in this county might be retained. I have shown that 
the country just afterits War for Independence had been impoverished 
by the exportation of $49,000,000 to meet the balance of trade against 
it made by the unrestricted importations, and asserted that following 
every period of a tariff for revenue only the same cond 


o country can be prosperous that imports more tl 


ns existed. 
an 16 export 
No nation purchases anything from another simply because that nation 
sells it what it has to have. There is no sentiment in trade. Com 
merce is an interchange of commodities and is governed by supply and 
demand. We can only as a nation sell to other nations the things we 
produce and they want, and only then when we sell our 
the market price. 

If we wish to be prosperous we must supply our \ ts from ourown 
resources when it can be done and bring back in exchange from the 
markets of the world for the articles we sell money or articles we can 
not produce. 

After the enactment of the tariff of 1842 the nation was prosperou 
because our manufactories were making the goods used by our people 
and the money paid for them was kept at home, went into the channels 
of trade, and gave lifeand energy to all business enterprises. Pres 
dent Polk, in his message to the Twenty-ninth Congress, second session, 
in speaking of our domestic manufacturers and the effect the 1 duc 
tion of duties under the Walker tariff would have upon them, says 


productions at 





With such advantages ; not doubted that our domestic manufactur 
will continue to prosper. Indeed, so fi m requiring the protection of eve 
incidental revenue duties, our manufacturers in several leading branches are ¢ 


tending their business, giving evidence of great ingenuity andek li and of their 
ability to compete with increased prospects for the open mar if the worl 
No one could give a better description of the wonderful effects of 
protection in building up our domestic manufactures than President 
Polk has given in his words quoted. I again quote from him to s! 
the general prosperity following the enactment of the tariff of 1542 





Labor in all its branches is receiving an ample reward, while educat 
science, and the arts are rapidly enlarging the means of social happiness, Th 
progress of our country in her career of greatness, not only int te 
sion of her territorial limits and in the rapid increase of our popt it i 
resources and wealth and in the happy condition of « pe s without 
example in the history of nations 

These quotations from President Polk show the wondertully pro 
perous condition of our people in 1846. Notwithstanding t é 


dences of prosperity and development the country presented, Polk ad 
vocated a revenue tariff, and secured its passage. Thesame argum 
e 


were used by him that are used by the Democrats to-day, namel; 
that reduced duties and increas importations would give a mark 
to farmers for their productions and stimulate and build up m 


factures in the country. 


To his class history teaches no lesson and the lamp o 





no guide to their conduct. The history of the country had shown that 
the country had been uniformly prosperous under a protective policy 
I quote from a speech of Henry Clay, made in the Senate of the Unite 

i i 
States in 1832, to prove t! il prosperity and protection went 
hand in hand: 

In short, sir, if I were to select any m of seven years since the adoption 
the present Constitution lich exhibited a scene of the most widespread d 
may and desolation, it would be exactly that term of seven years which imme- 
diately preceded the establishment of the tariff of 1824, If the term of seven 


years were to be selected of the greatest prosperity which this people have en- 
joyed since the establishment of their present Constitution, it would be exactly 
that period of seven years which immediately followed the passage of the tariif 
of 1824. 
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The Democratic party, or the party representing its policy, de- 
manded and secured the repeal of the tariff of 1524. Thesamecondi- 
tions of distress and bankruptcy followed, the farmer being the greatest 
sufferer. I quote from a prominent writer of that date to show the 
condition of the country following the enactment of the tariff of 1832: 


Again finar.cial depression followed ; assignments and bankruptcies resulted 
everywhere; manufacturers suspended operations, and business grew worse 
and worse till the culmination was seashed in the financial crash of 1837, one of 
the most disastrous financial revulsions ever known—severer even than that 
which followed the repeal of the first tariff in 1816. Very few persons could 
save themselves; property of every description was disposed of at astounding 

sacrifices. In some parts of Pennsylvania bank- notes were divided into haives, 
and even into quarters, money was soscarce. In Ohio it was hardio get money 
enough to pay taxes. So little money was there that at sheriffs’ sales good 
horses sold for $2 each, cows at $1, and hogs at 6} cents apiece. 
large ox was sold for 12) cents, hogs at 1! cents each, and tobacco at 62! 
per hogshead. 


cents 


W. H. Harrison was elected President of the United States in 1840 
on a protective platform. The condition of the country under it has 
been shown by the words of a Democratic President, a man who was 
elected President by carrying the State of Pennsylvania on the cam- 
paign slogan of ‘‘ Polk and Dallas and the tariffof ’42.’’ Dallas, a Penn- 
sylvanian, had said to his townsmen that he would suffer his right arm 
to be torn from its socket before he would do anything to repeal that 
tariff, yet cast the vote in the Senate that passed the Walker tariff act. 
The evil results of this tariff were not felt for some time, on account of 
the discovery of gold in California in 1849. ‘The gold brought from 
there took the place of that which was exported to make good the bal- 
ance of trade against us, caused by the increased importations which 
the low rates of duty encouraged. 

Neither were the promises realized which were made to the farmers 
‘The purchase of large quantities of foreign-made goods did not increase 
the quantity of farm products sold abroad or add to the price paid for 
them. The foreigner then as now purchased only what he had to have 
and from the seller who sold at the lowest price. 

President Fillmore, in his message to Congress, said: 

The value of our exports of breadstuffs and provisions, which it was sup- 
posed the incentive of a low tariffand large importations from abroad would 
have greatly augmented, has fallen from $63,000,000 in 1847 to $21,000,000 in 185}, 


with almost a certainty of a still further reduction in 1852. The policy which 
dictated a low rate of duties on foreign merchandise, it was thought by those 


who established it, would tend to benefit the farming population of this coun- | 


try by increasing the demand and raising the price of our agricultural products 
in foreign markets. Theforegoing facts, however, scem to show incontestably 
that no such result has followed the adoption of this policy. 


What was true in 1851 is true to-day. 
fited by free trade. Increased importation means the payment of our 
money to balance ovr accounts with foreign nations. 

In 1861 President Buchanan said in his message to Congress: 


With unsurpassed plenty in a!l the elements of national wealth our mannu- 
facturers have suspended, our public works are retarded, our private enterprises 
of different kinds are abandoned, and thousands of useful laborers are thrown 
out of employment and reduced to want 


This description of the condition of business and the people of our 
country may be properly called the culmination of the benefits of the 
tariff for revenue only enacted in 1846. 

The people of this country do not want to see its effects again. They 
are willing that history may teach them, and that the light of the lamp 
of experience may be shed upon the pathway that leads to the future, 


and will not be misled by the cry of the revenue reformer or the song | 


of the Cobden Club singer. 
If there is any one thing that has been definitely established by the 


history of our country it is the fact that excessive importations are | 


always followed by depression in business and hard times. The re- 
markable fact that the leader on the other side of this House takes the 
position that large importation leads to prosperity and development is 
presented by the speech of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILs]. 
He takes pig-iron as an illustration of his theory and attempts to show 
from the statement made relative to its importation that the develop- 
ment and prosperity of the pig-iron industry in this country depends 
upon its importation. The wonder to me has been that in this day of 
trusts, if the gentleman's theory be correct, the American makers of pig- 
iron have not gone into a trust with the foreign makers and gotten them 


to import large quantities of pig-iron, and thus perpetuated a never- | 


ending boom in the pig-iron industry. 

Mr. MILLs says that in 1870 we imported $2,500,000 worth of pig- 
iron; the same year we produced in this country $52,000,000 worth. 
[In 1871 we imported $3,000,000 and we produced $56,000,000 worth. 
[n 1872 weimported $5, 000,000 worth and produced $119,000,000 worth, 
Mr. MILs asks, if the Republican doctrine be true, if every ton of this 
imported pig-iron did not take the place of a ton of American pig-iron, 
and then points to the fact that the American production increased 


from $52,000,000 worth in 1870 to $119,000,000 worth in 1872 as a proof | 


that it did not, and goes further with his deductions and proves to his 
own satisfaction that the increased production in this country was due 
to the importation of foreign pig-iron. 

I ask Mr. MIL1S or any other man endowed with even limited rea- 


soning faculties if he does not believe that every dollar’s worth of the | 


imported pig-iron took the place of a dollar’s worth of American iron. 
Tf in three years, because of the demand, we increased our productions 


In Missouria | 


The farmer can not be bene- | 
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from $52,000,000 worth to $119,000,000 worth, did we not } 
furnaces, the coal, the iron-ore, and the labor to manufacture t th ¢ 
500,000 ‘worth imported ? Everybody knows that we had and 4) 
the importation of that amount of pig-iron took from the Ameri can 
| laborer the work necessary to produce it and from the channels of +-., 
| in this country the $10,500,000 which it took to pay for it ang 
ferred nothing upon the nation in the way of compensation. 

Mr. MILLS again says that— 

In 1873 prices began to go down and continued downward ur { 
bottom in 1878. The consequence was importation fell off— ju: st w] 
is proposing to accomplish now. What was the result? The im, . 
pig-iron declined from $7,000,000 in 1873 to $3,000,000 in 1874, to $2,000,000 
and $1,250,000 in 1878. 

Mr. MILLs, at the dates these importations were declining 
able-bodied, robust statesman; why did he not, as a friend of the jy 
ers, go to them and tell them to increase their importations ? 

The importers might as 4 matter of fact have said to him that p, body 
wanted to buy; but Brother MILLs should have reminded they that 
principles are eternal, and a little matter of the want of pure! ha 
could not stand in the way of carrying out a great economic pri) 
upon which rested the grand superstructure of free trade. 

Mr. MILIS pursues in his argument the relations of the importa; 
of pig-iron to the prosperity of the American producer of that article to 
considerable length, and evidently satisfies himself that he knows how 
to bring prosperity to the American producer, and that the way | 
| encourage importation. 
| I want to assure the gentleman that, if in his next canvass he shoulq 
| happen to meet one of his constituents ‘who i is engaged in raising cattle, 

| and that constituent were to say to him that he had a thousand head 0; 
cattle on his pasture, but there was only grass enough on it for fiye 
hundred, and ask Mr. MILusif he did not think he should sell half of 
the cattle, it will not be safe to apply his doctrine and advise } 
constituent to go and buy another thousand herd of cattle and turn op 
his pasture. No cattle-man will stand that kind of nonsense or \ 
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| for the man who would give it. 
| There is in this country to-day a debtor class whose debts were coy 
| tracted when farm products commanded a better price than they « 
| now. 


An increase of the volume of money brings an increase of pr 

The converse of this proposition is true. 

In the years cited by Mr. MILLs in his remarks relative to pig-iron 
we imported in pig-iron and its equivalent (old scrap-iron) $10,(00,- 
000 worth. We had the unemployed labor, the raw material, and the 
furnaces to produce the amount of pig-iron imported in addition to what 
we produced. 

One hundred millions added to the volume of the currency 
country would have stimulated every line of business, and the ( 

| after a period of large iraportation there came one of depression | 

| this to be true. 

The people of this country are demanding an increase o! D 
Daring the last year we imported $50,000,000 worth of iron and it 
products, $32,000,000 worth of cotton goods, $21,000,000 worth of tin 

| plate, $25,000,000 worth of agricultural products; other importation: 
of articles we could have produced in this country will increase th 
amount of needless importations to $150,000,000 for the year 15-9. 

This vast sum taken from the volume of our currency can not {ail | 
produce disastrous results, and when we take into consideration tbe fac 
that the labor to produce the articles imported has been taken out o 

| the hands of the American laborer and artisan, need we be surprise! 

| that there isan army of unemployed men in the country ? 

Every State Legislature in the Union has, at the demand of organi 
labor, passed laws relative to convict labor. Why do the labor orga 
izations demand that convict-made goods shall not come into comp 
tition with the articles made by their number? Ianswer, because t! 
labor organizations wish to make the goods manufactured by 1! 
victs. 

It is one of the things past my comprehension how a man «in ask 
for the suppression of convict labor, which manufactures only 
amount of goods, and then vote for the party which asks th 
strictions may be removed from importations and that manuiac' 
goods may be imported to the amount of hundreds of millions 

The markets of the world appear to have an unlimited attract 
| Democrats. They are asking that our manufactures be given them 

The bill under consideration has made raw material free. 
let our manufactures go out and take in the markets of tl 
earth; nobody is holding them. 

For years we have been exporting large quantities of raw col! 
the raw material of which cotton goods are made has not | 
then there is no such thing as free raw materia]. |Iave our mauula 

| urers of cotton goods possessed the markets of the world? No! t 

great extent. They have not held the markets of our own count) 

Last year we imported $32,000,000 worth of colton goods. \\ly &° 

we do this? I answer, because the articles imported required 1 

‘labor to make them. Cheap labor is much more essential than '¢ 

_raw material. Because of it the European manufacturer buys 

ton, exports it, and sends it to us in the manufactured artic le. 

The cotton goods made largely by machinery and manu! fact 
| home sell in our markets as cheap asin those of Europe. 1!\' 
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warket that the American can find is the home market. We manufact- 
ure and consume more than England manufactures, consumes, and ex- 


¥ 900,000, 000 to 800,000,000. We purchase more than any other nation 
live better, and our markets are worth more than the markets of the 
world. 
thing we cau obtain, which we do not now have, by surrendecing any 
art of our home markets. 

We do not want to go into partnership with any set of foreigners for 


the purpose of regulating prices. Thestatement that the import duty is | 
added to the price of like articles made in this country, and that the | 


duty is a tax paid to American manufacturers, is not true. 


For the first barbed wire I bought I paid 9 cents per pound. I | 


hought barbed wire last fall at retail for 3} cents perpound. The duty 
was not added to this. I purchased steel nails for 3} cents per pound. 
The duty is 4 cents. Deducting freight and profit, the manutacturer 
got but little over 2 cents, or half the duty. 

The tax on clothing is one that causes the Democratic mind much 
trouble. 
their stories, is piling up wealth by the millions, wealth wrung from 
the toiling masses through the tariff. 

I can best illustrate the fact that woolen manufacturers are not mak- 
ing large profits by quoting from the speech of Hon. John E, Russell, 
of Massachusetts, made in this House on May 16,1888. Mr. Russell 
is a Democrat, consequently truthful: 

Mr. Perxrys. I understood the gentleman to say that all the woolen manu- 
facturers of the East had gone into bankruptcy without exception in the last few 
yor, RUSSELL You misunderstood me. I have not said so 

Mr. Perkins. What did the gentleman say? 

Mr. Russeiy, I have said over and again that the business was not prosper- 
ous, and I may say that many large and smal! manufacturers have become in- 


solvent in the past ten years,some of them not once, but two or three times. | 


When mills are burned they are left unrestored, and I made other statements 
showing the difficulties of the trade. 

Mr. Russell was making a speech in favor of free wool. 
been making a speech in favor of free woolen goods and followed the 
instincts and habits of Democratic speakers when discussing the tariff 
the condition of the woolen manufacturer might have been presented in 
different colors. Mr. Russell spoke the truth, and I assert that there 
is no legitimate manufacturer in this country who is to-day making 
or has in the past made more than a reasonable profit on his invest- 
ment; many have not made as much. By legitimate manufacturer 
I mean a manufacturer not protected by a patent. 


making articles covered by patents have in the past made large fortunes | 
But to-day the average protits | 


because of the monopoly it gave them. 
made by manufacturers in this country who are making goods which 
come in competition with goods imported, does not exceed 8 per cent. 
on the capital invested. 

The statements made by free-traders relative to the profits made by 
manufacturers are misleading and not in harmony with the truth. As 
an illustration take the manufacturers of salt. ‘The Democratic orator 
loves to talk about salt to the farmer and to tell him how he is taxed 
by the tariff 70 per cent. on the salt he gives to his cattle, with which 
he cures his meat and salts his butter. 


! 
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| ileges with the robber barons created by the tariff, of whom my col- 
| league from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] speaks so often. 
orts. Our manufactured goods stand in proportion to England’s as | 


There is no equivalent we can get for them, nor is there any- | 


| ing to Mr. Russell, are bankrupts. 


The manufacturer of woolen goods, if you were to believe | 


| added to the like artic 


Had he | 


Direct taxation is the only honest method of collecting m 
the expenses of the Government. Every man would then pay his 
of taxes, things would be cheap, and everybody prosperous, 
logical deduction from the doctrine of the Demorratic 
party neither believes its doctrine nor puts it into practice 
bill only reduced the robbery of the tariff 7 per cent. 

I wish to give one illustration of the absurdity of the proposition that 


oney to pay 
f share 
This is the 
party, but that 
The Mills 





import duties are added to the cost of the like article produced in this 
country. 
I demonstrated by quotations from Mr. Russell's speech that the 


woolen manufacturers of this country were not a prosperous collection 
of citizens. Itis safe to estimate the production of woolens in this 
country for the year 1890 at $400,000,000; 40 per cent. of this, $160, 
000,000, goes into the pockets of a class of manufacturers who, accord- 
Mr. ARNOLD, a member of thi 
House and a manufacturer of woolen goods, informed me that he would 


operate his mill for 4 per cent. on the money invested. Evidently the 
36 per cent. of duty which he proposes to forego is not flowing into his 
pocket, and the doctrine that the duty levied on imported goods is 


’ 


les made in this country is not true. 


Mr. Speaker, as an introduction to what I shall say in connection with 
the relation of the farmer to the tariff, I quote from a letter trom General 
Andrew Jackson, a President of the United States and Democrati 
patron saint, to Dr. Coleman. This letter is dated April 26, 1824 








This tarii?, I mean a judicious one, possesses mor anciful than real dange: 
I will ask what is the real situation of the agriculturist? Where hasthe Amer 
ican farmer a market for his surplus products? Except for cotton, he has neither 
aforeign norahome market. Does notthis clearly prove, when there isno mar 
ket at home or abroad, that there istoo much labor employed inagrict re and 
thatthe channels of labor should be multiplied ? 

Common sense points out at once the remedy Draw from agriculture the 
superabundant labor, employ it in mechanism and manufactories, thereby creat 
ing a market for your breadstuffs, and distributing labor to a most profitabl 


account, and benefit to the country will result. 
Take from agriculture in the United States six hundred thousand men, 


women, and children and you at once give a home market for more breadstufts 
than all Europe now furnishes us. In short, sir, we have too long been sub 
| jected to the policy of the British merchants. It is time we should become a 


Manufacturers | 


Two hundred and eighty | 


pounds of salt ina barrel that costs 23 cents is sold by the producer in | 
Michigan for 50 cents. Deducting cost of barrel, 7} bushels of salt is | 


sold for 27 cents, ‘There can be no large profit in this to the manu- 
facturer; neither is it possible that the duty is added to the cost. 

Mr. Cleveland laid down the doctrine of his party and made a broad 
misstatement of facts when he said: 

The effects of this tariff taxation is not limited to the consumer of imported 
articles, but the duties imposed upon such articles permit a corresponding in- 
crease in price to be laid upon the domestic production of the same kind, which 
merease is paid by all our people and consumers of home productions. 

Do Democrats believe the doctrine taught by Mr. Cleveland? Do 

they believe that the imported duty is added to the price of every im- 
ported article and the same amount placed upon the value of all arti- 
cles of the same kind made in this country? If they do why did they 
give to the country the Mills bill? Why do they not declare them- 
selves for free trade pure and simple, thus proving by their works the 
faith that is in them ? 
The estimate of customs receipts this year is $235,000,000. Our man- 
ufactured products as a nation will this year be nearly $8,000,000, 000. 
Estimating half of this production to be of like character as goods im- 
ported and admitting that the import duty is added to the cost of these 
articles, then the American people have taxed themselves $1,500,000, - 
000 to get $235,000,000 into the Treasury, and this vast amount, more 
than the national debt, has been put into the pockets of the American 
manufacturers, 

The mere statement of this proposition proves its falsity. No one 
believes that we paid such an amount to the manufacturer. Butif the 
doctrine laid down by Mr. Cleveland be truo we did pay it, and the 
plain duty of the American people is to abolish at once import duties 
on any article imported into this country the like article being manu- 
factured here, 

In the light of Mr. Cleveland’s declaration there is no place in this 
country for a revenue reformer. He is a full partner with equal priv- 


little more americanized, and, instead of feeding the paupers and laborers of 
Europe, feed our own, or in a short time, by continuing our present policy, we 
shall all be paupers ourselves. 

The conditions of agriculture in the world points to the inevitable 
conclusion that to the American farmer there is soon to be no market 
for his breadstuffs save the home market. 

Russia has unimproved lands when brought into cultivation 
to feed the people of the earth. These lands are unsurpassed in fer- 
tility, and vast inextent. They extend from Poland on the west far 


ufficient 


into Siberia, in Asia, and comprise an area of 450,000 square miles, o1 
nearly 300,000,000 of acres. 
These lands, or the greater part of them, are treeless like the prairi 


of our Western States, and only need to be broken by the plow to be 
in cultivation. One of our consuls, in speaking of these lands, says: 
‘The wild grasses grow 7 and 8 feet high upon them, and they are as 
fertile as the delta of the Nile Che Russian Government sells these 
lands at 50 cents per acre. 

When this vast Territory is put into cultivation and brought into 
communication with the market of Western Europe by railroad 


will the American farmer find a market for his surplus? The emi 
ration from Western Europe to Russia is rapidly increasing, and the 
\ 1 ’ 


condition of its liberated seris is improving. With the changed cond 
tion of its people a change in its domestic and foreign trade tak« 


place, and this change directly affects the American farmer, In 188" 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain purchased from the United Sta 


49,000,000 ewt. of wheat, over 50 per cent. of its purchase from foreign 
countries. The same year it purchased from Russia 5,000,000 cwt., « 
about 16 per cent. of its purchase. In 1888 she took from us 30,000 
000 ewt., and from Russia 21,000,000 ewt. In 1588 we ex porti d 19 


000,000 ewt. less to England than we did in 1887, Russia 000,000 
ewt. more. This statement needs no amplification to show to the in- 
telligent American farmer that Russia, with its cheap and fertile land 
and cheap Jabor, will soon drive us from the only foreign market we nov 
have for our surplus wheat. 

The farm laborer in Russia boards himself and works for $6 
month. Much of the work in harvesting wheat in Russia is done 


women, and they work for an average of 13 cents per day 


To show the wonderful development of the export trade of I 
cereals, the American consul at St. Petersburg cites the exports of 
cereals in 1886, amounting to $86,762,800, and that of the following 
year, 1887, to $123,032,000, an increase of $36,000,000 in one year. 

The bread-food of all Eastern Europe is rye. Russia, in 1887, raised 


750,296,418 bushelsofrye. Herproduction of rye for that year exceeded 
our production of wheat, rye, and barley by 257,000,000 bushels, and 
the same year she raised 280,000,000 bushels of wheat, the greater part 
of which was exported. 

Indiais making rapid progress in wheat-growing. The English Gov 
ernment is using every effort to increase the production of wheat in 
India, and is constructing long lines of railroad to facilitate its move- 
ment to the seaboard. 
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India has over a hundred million acres of wheat land. If one-fifth 
of this was sown in wheat, at an average production of 10 bushels per 
acre, she would raise 200,000,000 bushels. As the natives do not eat 
wheat, this amount, less seed, will be for exportation. With her pres- 
ent facilities India can export 40,000,000 bushels. 

I need not discuss the cheapness of production, as all know that labor 
in India is cheap beyond comparison with that of any other country. 

South America, which in the past has been an importer of breadstuffs, 
has entered the trade asanexporter. The Argentine Republic in 1885 
produced 24,000,000 bushels of wheat, one-half of which was exported. 
The amount of wheat exported from Buenos Ayres in 1888 was 15,000,- 
000 bushels, ‘There is an immense area of land in South America which 
produces wheat. Emigration from Europe is turning ina strong stream 
to South America and these lands are being settled by an industrious 
and thrifty class of farmers. Its rapid development is a settled ques- 
tion, and that it will be a strong competitor, both in breadstuffs and 
meat products, no one questions. 

Our exportation of wheat and flour as wheat amounted in the year 
1889 to 88,600,745 bushels. Of this the United Kingdom took 55,289, - 
584 bushels. With the competition present and that which the future 
is sure to bring can the American farmer hope to increase the sale of 
exported wheat? Is it not certain that the sales must diminish? 
Does it not,then, behoove him to accept the advice of General Jackson 
to vote with that party which proposes to build up manufactories to 
give employment to labor and a home market to the farmer ? 

The Republican party, always in advance on all questions that bet- 
ter the condition of all classes, has, through its Committee on Ways 
and Means of this House, framed a bill which will diversify the pro- 
ductions of the American farm. It has offered a bounty on sugar and 
silk and put a duty on hemp and flax. 

When I went to Missouri [ settled in Saline County, a county that 
contains more good land than any other county of its size in the United 
States or the earth. Before the war that county engaged largely in the 
production of hemp. Its farmers did not raise wheat enough to feed 
the people who lived in the county. 

Since the war the farmers of Saline County have gone out of hemp- 
raising and turned their attention to wheat. 

We have by the duty in this bill made it possible for the farmers of 
Missouri toagain engage in the cultivation of hemp. How much to 
the advantage of the farmers of my State it would be if the Farmers’ 
Alliance would take up the question of hemp-raising and the manu- 
facture of binder twine from it. 

Hemp fit to make binder-twine can be produced at a profit at 5 
cents per pound. The twine could be made for 2 cents per pound. 
The Missouri farmer would be able to buy his binder-twine for 7 cents 
per pound instead of 14, and Missouri would be benefited by keeping 
at home the thousands of dollars annually sent abroad to purchase 
twine, and relieved from the extortion of a foreign syndicate which con- 
trols the price of the material from which binder-twine is now made. 
Missouri can raise hemp enough to make twine to bind all the wheat 
in the United States. In doing this a large area of her best wheat- 
producing lands would be employed, thus reducing the quantity of the 
surplus wheat that to-day is finding an unremunerative market; be- 
sides it would give employment to more laborers and create new in- 
dustries within her borders. 

I especially commend this clause of the pending bill to my colleagues 
from the Eleventh and Third districts of our State, and trust they will 
support the billon account of this provision, as it will enable our farm- 
ers to keep the money at home expended for twine to pay the interest 
on their mortgages, as well as to get an increased price for their products 
to pay off the mortgages when due. Flax grows in any part of our 
State, and large quantities are now produced for the seed. Should it 
prove profitable to grow flax for the fiber, we can produce enongh to 
meet the wants of our own people and much to spi. 

If our people understood the handling of the silk-worm I have no 
doubt that silk would be produced in large quantities in our State. 
The leavesof the osage-orange, a tree which grows all over Missouri, 
furnish the best quality of food for the silk-worm. The bounty given 
by this bill will encourage the growth of silk, and I have every hope 
that the silk industry will soon be one of the permanent pursuits of 
our farmers. 

The farmers of our country are intelligent, thinking men; they are 
studying the conditions surrounding them and will come to sensible 
conclusions. They are not going to follow any plan of farming that 
does not pay, nor depend upon any market that does not offer asteady 
and renumerative demand for their productions. They fully believe 
in diversified productions and that their prosperity depends upon the 
prosperity of the laborer, the artisan, the manufacturer, and the busi- 
ness man. ‘They understand that manufactories build up town and 
city and enhance the value of both their farms and productions. They 
have studied statistics and history, and know that the demand for 
their productions outside of the home market is confined to one country, 
England. They know that no tariff, either high or low, will change 
the demand of that country for their productions, and that other na- 
tions are sending the English people food products. 

We exported about 170,000,000 pounds of beef, four-fifths going to 
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England. Of the 520,000,000 poundsof pork exported three-fou;; 
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went to England. If England is the only country we can supply w 
our farm products the demand can not be increased and the talk »: 
| free-trader about feeding the millionsof Europe is the meres} 
| From reports made by the census enumerators it appears tha 
are citizens of Europe working in the mines of this country so 
degraded that they are tagged like animals. These people wo 
poor customers. 

Mr. MILLS wants to send over to Europe our wheat to 
mates of the government soup-houses of that country. |’ 
| not good customers. What would we gain by feeding th: 
the approbation of Heaven? and the Lord would withhold 
did it for gain. 

Mr. Chairman, I had intended in my remarks to discuss the , 
wool, the relation of manufactories to the value of farm lands ; 
priceof labor. These questions have been presented both to th 
and the country, and I will conclude by saying that the bill w: 
sideration meets my approval and will receive my vote. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. BENJAMIN F. 


OF INDIANA, 


SHIVELY, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


| 


Thursday, May 8, 1890. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and baving under con 
the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on import 


Mr. SHIVELY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Though the tariff question is somewhat ha: 
the pending bill involves the vast and complicated interests o/ ( 
000 people and merits the closest scrutiny, the most careful a 
passionate investigation. Under an equitable division of the al! 
of time, arbitrarily fixed by the majority, each member would | 
titled to less than five minutes for general debate. This Honse has 
ceased to be a deliberative body. We are engaged in the me: 
functory registration of the decrees of a caucus. There is, th: 
nothing left for the member to do but to characterize this bil! i 
eral terms and leave to a vigilant and faithful press the diss« 
its details and the exposure of its injustice. 

This proposition comes to us as a distinctively protective m. 

In this respect it is a marked departure from the tariff legislation : 
past. It makes the issue broad, plain, and sharp between the p 

that the taxing power of the Government should be employed prima 
for the purpose of raising the revenue to pay the public expenses ani 
the other principle that the taxing power of the Government shou! |) 
farmed out toa part of the people to enable them to collect tri 
from the remainder of the people. To meet the revenue necessitics 0 
the Government is the last consideration underlyingit; to respon: tot 
demand of private interests for protection against the regulating power 
of competition is its first and controlling principle. So the contest is 
between a tariff for revenue, with attendant protection, and a tariff { 
monopoly, with incidental revenue. On this line this controvers 
naturally proceed until that justice which alone insures permane) 
made the essence of the law. 

At this late day, Mr. Chairman, it is unnecessary to quote s! 
to show the effect of our present tariffupon agriculture. The ma 
report admits the depression of this industry. The swelling 1 
distress and discontent which reach this Hall from every corne: 
Republic attest to the utter failure of so-called protection to secu 
agriculture that degree of prosperity to which it is entitled. T 
tem has located the farmer between a buying and a selling 1 
neither of which he controls. He buysin adomestic market, dominat 
more or less by trusts and combinations which limit producti 
maintain prices, and sells in a market where prices are fixed | e 
competition of the whole world. Farm lands _ fallen in va 
the last ten years from 25 to 50 per cent. The profits of agri: 
have disappeared. Farms are going by the thousand under t! 
mer of the auctioneer. Evidences accumulate on all hands |! 
rural population under this system have lost their ancient an 
manding position in the structure of our laws. 

Nor need we quote statistics to show the effect of the tarif! 
workingmen, the wage-earners of the country. Under it ha 
ushered in the era of the strike, the boycott, and the lockout. \\ 
ingmen have felt compelled on all hands to organize to resist (): 
stant downward trend of wages. They are engaged in a ceaseless + 
gle against the increasing strain of harassing environments. | 
opportunities are narrowing every hour. The conditions of life to‘. 
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are fraught with doubt, with misgiving, with uncertainty. Such are 
the results to labor of a quarter of a century of tariff. 

Nor need we quote statistics to show the effect of our tariff on do- 
mestic commerce, The forces of exchange and distribution are unbal- 


anced. We behold the monstrous spectacle of the farmer burning his | 


corn for fuel while the coal miner famishes for bread. Warehouses are 
crowded with manufactured and agricultural products, while one-half 
our population press the border lines of subsistence. The markets are 
dominated by combinations, and price is no longer based on cost, but 
to a large extent on conspiracy against the laws of demand and supply. 
Splendid fortunes for the tens and a struggle to keep even in the race 
of life for the millions is the order of our political internal economy. 
Engrossing, forestalling, and monopolizing, all crimes at the old com- 
mon law, are becoming the chief forces of our domestic commerce. Mo- 
nopoly is simply absence of competition. 
whois safely intrenched behind the Federal statute, assures us that the 
tariff is an unmixed blessing and warns us against the dangers of pat- 
r-labor competition. 

Nor is it necessary to quote statistics to show the effect of our tariff 
on our foreign commerce. Everybody knows that we have substan- 
tially no foreign commerce left. What England in two wars against us 
and we in four years of terrific war among ourselves could not do, our 
tariff has most successfully accomplished. In the ocean marts of com- 
merceappear the flags of all nations butourown. The Stars and Stripes, 
with exceptions few and far between, has taken farewell of the seas. 
The emblem of our country’s honor and power nolonger flaunts in proud 
rivalry with those of other nations against every sky. The American 
seaman, once the boast and pride of our nation, is only a memory. 
The remnants of our foreign trade are carried under alien flags, in alien 
bottoms, manned by alien seamen. We have built ramparts against 
the highway of nations. We have sentineled our seacoast against the 
commerce of the world, and have been left toourown folly. Thecom- 
merce that once carried the rugged and commanding influence of our 
civilization to the uttermost parts of the earth has been sacrified to the 
destructive force of obstructive legislation. 

Nor need we quote authority, Mr. Chairman, to show the effect of 
the tariff in this country on society in the concrete. Everybody ad- 
mits that the benefits of the tariff go in the first instance to the em- 
ployer. If the employé becomes a partner in such benefits it is only 
hy the grace of the employer. So the statute itself operates to make 
anation of patrons and dependents. 
léaire are embalmed in the law. The natural and legitimate fruits of 
the system are ripening all around us. The chemistry of our whole 
social structure is changing. Society is being resolved into castes. It 


is being stratified on lines as harsh and inflexible as ever marked the | 


feudal ages. The tragedy of Dives and Lazarus is on. The rainbow 
of promise and hope will yet span the abyss between these dismal 
characters, but it will not be flecked with the figures which in the 
sacred name of protection tax the millions to add to the treasures of 
the tens. 

With these resalts of a quarter of a century of obstructive tariff be- 
fore us we are confronted with a bill which in nearly every schedule 
increases the rates of duty. The majorityof the Committee on Ways 
and Means ground their proposition on a promise to enlarge the area 
of successful production. Our warehouses are crowded and our gran- 
question of production. Many industries are operated only a part of 
forced idleness or crowds his fellow-laborers in other occupations. Still 
we are reminded that this is simply a question of production. 

If this isa problem of production, Mr. Chairman, and the future 
prosperity of this country is to depend on its solution by the enactment 
of statutes, we might as well close our doors, lock this Hall and go 
home. The conditions of production are unalterably fixed by laws far 
beyond the control of human legislation. The soil, the climate, the 
location and extent of the various mineral deposits of the earth, the 
location and extent of the forests, prairies, mountains, and rivers, are 
amoung the conditions of production. No law since the great legisla- 
tor of Israel handed down his statutes on tablets of stone has changed 
even to the slightest extent these natural conditions. Statutes can not 
make the pineapple grow on the banks of the St. Lawrence nor wheat 
on the banks of the Savannah. Your legislative fiats are as powerless 
to improve the natural conditions of production as are the puny wings 
of the nightingale to shake the rocks of Gibraltar. 

I freely admit that by pensioning off one industry or another you 
may neutralize the advantages of favorable conditions in the latter, 
and, carried to a sufficient extent, such policy would destroy the indus- 
try itself; but even this rebellion against the justice of nature leaves 
the conditions unchanged. You may let in the sunlight or obstruct 
the sun’s rays, but you can not compel the sun toshine. This bill is 


simply an effort of plethoric statesmanship to amend the ordinances of 


Almighty God. 

= Mr. Chairman, it is nota problem of production. The problem 
of production has been solved. Its solution was not accomplished by 
Statutes. Gentlemen on the other side seem to think that a tariff law 
possesses some innate potentiality for the production of wealth. The 





The domestic monopolist, | 
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The millionaire and the pro- | 
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whole law of production is labor, and this law comes to us through the 
centuries. By skill of hand, brawn of muscle, and vigil of brain, labor 
has harnessed the forces of nature and multiplied the producing power 
of mankind from ten to a thousand fold. The problem of production 
has been solved by the thousands of inventions that have leaped from 


the human brain. So complete has been this solution that we witness 
combinations forming on all sides to limit production and keep up 
prices against the cheapening forces of skill and invention. 


The real problem which confronts the American people is that 
exchange and distributio 
it are drawn on the theory 
fraud. The bill is purely a non 
barriers to commerce. It raises 
limits within which the 
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\merican people may do business. 





be made prosperous by housing ourselves in from the out 
industriously collecting taxes, bounties, and pro from 
The chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means | 
LEY | in his opening speech admits that this bill is intend 
our foreign commerce. In the same breath he frankly d 
we subsidize American sté am-ship companies The Ame 
are to be taxed to erect walls against commerce. ‘Then they are to b 
taxed to subsidize commerce over the walls. We are to tax ourselves 


to keep strangers from doing business with us. Then we are tot 

ourselves again in order that we may do business with them. Th 

are we to usher in the millennium of wealth by statute and riches b 
taxation. 











At no point is commerce at war with the order of nature. It grow 
out of it and is in entire consorance with it. The soil and climate « 
Brazil are adapted to the production of coflee. The East Indies are 
adapted to the production of spices. rn States are adapted 
to the production of corn and wheat. rn States are adapted 
to the production of cotton and rice. riety of adaptabilitie 
attaches to manufacture. Adaptability here means those natural co 
ditions under which a given article is produced with least sacrifice o! 
time, labor, and capital. The production of rice in Indiana, or cotton 
in Ohio, or wheat in Georgia, or corn in Florida, or spices in Minnesota, 
or coffee in Kentucky would involve the greatest possible sacrifice ol 
labor and capital for the least possible result. The function of com 
merce is to save this needless loss, to avoid this needless sacrifice. 

Commerce is not aswindle. It is the great economy of civilization. 
It isa time, labor, and capital saving institution. In recognition of this 
fact we have tunneled mountains, spanned rivers, and nd up the con 
tinent in a net-work of railroads and telegraph lin On this convik 
tion we have pending a bill to expend over $20,000,000 in improvement 






of our rivers and harbors to liberate internal trade. The sea requ 
no improvement. On the highway of nations all comers are welcon 
without price. The blessings of commerce are only limited by limi 


ing its volume and its extent. 

Soil and climate suggest the location of profitable agriculture. Tim 
ber, coal, iron, other minerals, natural gas, and other natural products 
suggest the location for profitable manufacture. Distance to market 
counts but little against favorable conditions of production. It is 
cheaper for Chicago to transport figs from California than to raise them 


in Cook County. Is is cheaper for the American people to transport 


: | tea from Japan than to raise it in the United States. Nature, not na 
aries full to overflowing. Yet we are constantly told that this is a | 


tions, fixes the lines of profitable production. The despotism of the 


| ages has been exhausted in vain to nationalize haman belief against t} 
the year and the remainder of the time the laborer languishes in en- | 


constitution of the human mind. Even more dismal must be the fai 
ure of legislative effort to localize production and commerce against 
the bounty, the generosity, and the justice of nature. 

This bill is a proposition to destroy competition. The function « 
competition is to preserve equitable relations between cost and pri 
Cost is the measure of sacrifice involved in the production of a given 
article. Price is what the consumer pays forit. ‘The tariff neither cr 
atesnordistributesfavorableconditionsof production. Itsimply circum 
scribes the area over which the regulating force of competition operates 
Surrounded by.a prohibitory tariff, oranges might by the use of arti 
ficial appliances be produced in Canada. When the consumer pays h 
dollar apiece for such oranges, he pays 5 cents for the orange and 9 
cents as pension money for the support of the so-called ‘‘ domestic in 
dustry.”’ 

The law does not change the climate or soil. By shutting « 
competition it increases the exchange value of oranges. Domestic 
petition could notreducethe pricebelow thecost. In thiscase, there! 
the tariff would increase both cost and price. Ninty-five per t. of 
the total price of the orange crop would be the net fi 
community. This is what the advocates of this would call 
diversifying industry! Canada would have one more i stry and the 
census-taker would count the orange crop as riches. But common 
sense would pronounce su h tion and such an industry an 
expensive mendicant, subsisting on the charity of other industries 

Commerce had its origin in the same motive and desire as the cotton 
gin and the steam-engine. Both multiply human comforts and di 
minish human toil. To needlessiy abolish commerce is as insane as to 
abolish steam, electricity, and natural gas. To reinvent the sickle 
and by statute compel the farmer, for the benefit of the maker of sick- 
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les, to use it in preference to the self-binder would be no more unjust 
than to enact a statute to enable one industry by monopoly to lay all 
other occupations under contribution for its special aggrandizement. 
In the first instance the sickle is merely an incident, while the statute 
the real source of gain. In the second instance the industry is the 
plausible pretext, while the statute is the real instrument of profit. 
In neither instance has the statute any inherent producing power. In 
both instances the statute merely enables those for whom it is enacted 
to transfer the wealth of the community to themselves without com- 
pensation. There is no necromancy in your bill that can add one far- 
thing to the wealth of the country. Its first, last, and only function 
must be to enable the few to confiscate the earnings of the many. 

To narrow the field ot competition is the office of a prohibitory tariff. 
lo the extent this object is accomplished must relative prices of pro- 
tected articles be increased. This is done by increasing the cost of 
prodaction in some industries and facilitating the formation of com- 
binations in others. The advantages of the tariff fall to those whom 
it can protect from competition. The burdens of the tariff fall on those 
whom it can not protect from competition. This bill places a duty on 
corn, wheat, hay, straw, and other agricultural products. We have 
every year a surplus of corn, wheat, beef, and pork which we send to 
foreign markets. The price received for this surplus in the world’s 
markets fixes the price received for that sold in this country. If our 
corn, Wheat, beef, pork, or cotton brings 1 cent more in the home mar- 


is 


ket than in the foreign market, why do we every year send millions of | 


dollars’ worth abroad? If wheat were adollar a bushel in Chicago, who 
would send it to Liverpool for 90 cents ? 

The competition of the whole world fixes the prices of the farmer’s 
products. Though the figures in this bill were made ten times higher 
it could not protect agriculture. The tariff wn binder-twine and barbed 
wire shuts out foreign competition and renders easy the organization 
of the domestic trust. 
farmer must buy, but can not protect the wheat and corn that he has 
to sell. Your bill protects the iron, steel, and lumber which go into 


the farm machinery that he must buy, but can not protect the beef and | 


pork that he has tosell. Your bill protects the cutlery, glassware, 
earthenware, tinware, cotton and woolen goods that he must buy, but 
can not protect the oats, cabbage, or potatoes that he has to sell. Sir, 
your tariff can not enrich the soil, add warmth to the sunshine, nor 
freshnessto therain. It can not keep off the fly, the rust, the drought, 
the frost, or the flood. It begins by loading the farmer with burdens 
and ends by bankrupting ard destroying the oldest and most independ- 
ent occupation of history. 

It is alleged with the usual vehemence that this bill is to protect the 
American workingmen. Yet the very men who are clamoring most 
loudly for its passage are in theory and practice free-traders in labor. 
They have literally emptied the pauper asylums ot protected Italy, 
Austria, and Hungary into our mills, mines, and workshops to break 
our labor market and press down our rates of wages. Intrenched be- 
hind our tariff walls they have organized iron, steel, and coal trusts, 
and bv agreement closed their mills and mines for a part of the year 
in order to limit the product and keep up prices. The laborer is re- 
warded with enforced idleness and high prices for the necessaries of life 
which the remnants of his wages will buy. The laborer does not ap- 
pear in the bill except asa victim. He, like the farmer, is to sell his 
labor at competitive prices and buy his subsistence at protected prices. 

The tradesman, clerk, and professional man likewise appear only on 
the debtor page of this ledger of taxation. Neither the profit of the 
merchant, the wages of the clerk, the salary of the teacher, nor the 
fee of the lawyer is protected by its provisions. These are to con- 
tribute, not to receive. They are to pay bounties, not to enjoy them. 
Such is the left-handed protection vonchsafed by this measure to the 
great body of our people. It contemplates the relation of guardian 
and ward between the ten and the ten thousand, with the guardian in 
perpetual default. It is the gentle protection extended by the high- 
wayman to his victim. 

Nor does this bill give even-handed protection toall our manufacturers, 
Loud and deep and earnest are the protests which reach this Hall from 
any manufacturers against its merciless provisions. Even this great 
department of human industry is summoned to lay sacrifices on the 
altar of wealth by taxes. The factory which depends on merit, not 
combination, for its success is assailed. The factory which must make 
a new schedule of prices to meet the increased bounties on raw mate- 
rial is assailed. The factory which, by the intelligent application of 

skill and invention, has reached the minimum cost of production is as- 
sailed. Those real captains of industry, who have defied distance and 
the “‘pauper labor’’ of the world and placed their products on sale in 
the farthermost parts of the earth, are assailed. The most capable, 
generous, self-reliant, and self-respecting of our manufacturers are by 
this legislation sacrificed both in their factories and in their markets. 

The iron, steel, earthenware, glassware, barbed-wire, binder-twine, 
and a few other industries are on the dividend page of this bill. The 

degree of protection in each case depends on the degree of monopoly of 
the American market which the tariff secures and the amount of exac- 
tions on raw material which it compels. The net protection on a given 
finished product is that which is left after deducting the bounty paid 
by the manufacturer on his raw material. Thus, even among directly 


| courage grand larceny. 


Your bill protects the twine and wire that the | 


| commends it to the combination back of it. 


| decreases them. 
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protected industries, the advantages are unequal. The near 
proach of the article to what is termed raw material the bros 
field for the collection of bounties in the way of increased pri 
Iron and steel form the basis of a large per cent. of manafac' 
are incidents to the remainder. Iron is the basis of stove man 
Steel is the basis of cutlery manufacture. Lumber is the bas 
niture manufacture, but the workmen use iron and steel in fa 
the product. Hides are the basis of leather and shoe manuf 
the machinery in the factoryisof iron and steel. These are t! 
of civilization. How vast must be the burdens which a tari! 
for monopoly visits on society. 

In 1883 it was shown in an equity suit that the Jackson I: 
Company of Michigan paid in twenty years $5,355,000 in divid. 
an investment of $300,000. This was an average annual diy 
89} per cent., and the plant increased in value to $1,500, 00 
meantime. Andrew Carnegie admits that he drew $1,500, 00: 
dends in a single year, or $5,000 a day, out of the Edgar A. T 
Steel Works. These millions were struck into the metals as a 
their price. They followed these metals through the variou 
of manufacture until they reached the consumer of the finish: 
uct. There they were fastened in theshape of the increased pr 
the last purchaser had to pay. 

Every farm, home, and factory is thus laid under contributio: 
hibitory tariff isa patent of monopoly. It is not granted to 
genius or encourage invention. It is granted to reward greed 
It gives to odious privilege the char 
legal right. In the nature and the constitution of the system 
ten thousand pockets to make one plethoric purse. Iron a 
well illustrate the amount and distribution of its bounties and 
dens, 

Yet, Mr. Chairman, the title of this bill announces its purp 
to ‘‘equalize duties.’’ If this were true it would fall to pieces 
minutes. If it equalized the bounties and burdens of the tariff 
fluences outside and inside this House which clamor for its ps 
would drop itas if it were a serpent. It is its unequalizing | 
alone that secures it support. Itis the Government partnership 
it creates with a few industries, at the expense of all other interest 
The Governnx 5 
hold the hands of the millions of consumers while the tens pick th: 
pockets by increased prices. It is a partnership in which the Gover 
ment compels the many to stand and deliver while the few pocket the 
plunder. It is these characteristics that endear this bill to t) 
who cultivate the taxing power of their Government while th: 
cultivate their farms or toil in the mills and mines. 

Gentlemen reply that the tariff does not increase prices, but 
Human nature is not made of the stuff that «: 
Washington to clamor for a tariff to decrease the price of what it | 
sell. The purpose of monopoly is always to increase or maintain p: 
He who asks for protection simply asks for the removal of compe! 
The men and corporations who demand the passage of this bi!! 
strangle it to-morrow if it were intended to decrease the price : 


| products or increase the wages of their workingmen. 


It is insisted that the tariff cheapens, and the prices of calic: 
steel are again quoted to proveit. By what process do figure: 
statute cheapen the cost of the products of labor? As well say t! 
the yellow fever is due the increase of population, or to the ec! 
the moon the fate of political parties. The faith of the advocates 
this bill in the efficacy of parchment is sublime. They attribute yood 
crops to the tariff. They«eem to believe that the soil, sunshine, rair 
and dew are regulated by the tariff. The school, the lyceum, t!: 
brary, and all other agencies for the elevation and culture of 
have been, in the course of this debate, attributed to the tariff. 
providence and beneficence of nature are discounted and eve: 
ing is ascribed to the tariff. 

Lord Macaulay observes that, with a pecuniary considera‘ 
volved, plenty of talent can be found to deny the law of gravitat 
How perfectly the arguments employed in defense of the peniin: 
bill illustrate and confirm the truth of this observation. What m1: 
lous power a statute with high percentagesinit has. It give: 
and cunning to the hand of labor. It energizes the gray matte: 
human brain and suggests inventions in rapid succession to the | 
mind. It will enable us to make tin-plates whether we have 
or not. It will enable us to find plenty of tin-mines whether th 
or not. It will make peanuts blossom on the summit of the 
Mountains and dates grow on the banks of the Aroostook. On 
the figures in your tariff statute high enough and keep them the: 
enough and we will make nice fine wool grow 2 feet long on a by‘! 
ram! 

But, Mr. Chairman, however miraculous the power of the t 
is still unequal to its logic. The defender of this bill says that t 
cessaries of life have grown cheaper in this country, and ascribe 
the tariff. Then he asks protection to our industries from the cheop«! 
products of England, which cheapness he ascribes to free trade. !'°% 
sures us that free trade means low wages and protection means '):" 
wages. Yet he admits that wages in free-trade England are © }' 
cent. higher than in protected Germany, 75 cent. higher th 
protected Italy, and 100 per cent. higher than in protected Spain. 














authority is conclusive that wages in England have advanced from 25 
to 40 per cent. in the last quarter of acentury, while in the same period 
they have decreased in the U nited States in about the same ratio. He 
assures us that the tariff lowers prices all along the line, and then pro- 
ceeds to put duties on corn, wheat, potatoes, and straw for the benelit 
of the American farmer. He assures us that free trade means poverty, 
and yet admits that 98 per cent. of the poverty-stricken populations 
that press through Castle Garden every year come from the protected 
countries of Europe. 

The truth never involves iis advocates in such inexplicable inconsist- | 
encies. Facts do not require their deienders to occupy every sign in 
the zodiac. Justice never faces both ways. Only the evangelists of 
error and the missionaries of greed need shift their position or flank 
themselves with passion, prejudice, assumption, and falsehood. 

By the invention and application of the Bessemer process the cost of 
producing steel rails has been vastly reduced. The price fell from $166 
per ton to $27.50. But within the past eighteen months the price of 
steel rails has been advanced over $9 per ton, while the wages of the 
labor that produced them have been reduced 20 per cent. Invention 
cheapened the cost of steel rails. The tariff which shut out competi 
tion enabled the domestic combination toadvance the price $9 per ton, 
and, by limiting the product, cut off the demand for labor and made 
possible a reduction of wages. 

A century ago Adam Smith pointed to the fact that one man could 
make an average of 4,800 pins a day as a triumph of invention and di- 
vision of labor. To-day one man in the same length of time makes 
7,500,000 pins, or over 1,562 times as many as a centuryago. To-day 
the winds are pumping water on our farms, the streams are grinding | 
our flour, steam is throwing our shuttles and whirling our spindles, 
electricity is abolishing time and distance and bringing all our people 
face to face. The forces of nature are thus harnessed under the direc- 
tion and superintendence of human skill and human industry. The | 
magnificent bounty and benevolence of nature are in ceaseless co-op- 
eration with the genius, skill, and energy of labor to decrease the bur- 
dens and multiply the comforts and happiness of mankind. Only ob- 
structive legislation, with its emissaries of selfishness and maxims of | 
greed, is left to strew the wake of progress with the wrecksof poverty. 

We are told that the increase of price on the protected article is at 
best but a trifle. The difference between the price of the farmer’s crop 
and the total of the mechanic’s wages on the one side and the cost of 
subsistence to them on the other fixes their financial status. If the 
exactions of the tariff are trifling, why not leave the trifles in the 
pockets of the consumers? It is the vast accumulation of these so- 
called trifles in the relative increased cost of all necessary articles of | 
consumption that is pressing the non-protected farmer, non-protected 
laborer, non-protected tradesman, and certain departments of non-pro- 
tected manufacture across the dead line of bankruptcy. ‘Trifles eat 
away the margin of profit and swell the debit column on the balance- 
sheet of receipts and expenditures. The pending bill is intended to 
multiply these trifles, to increase these exactions. The colossal fort- 
unes gathered by the beneficiaries of our tariff are but the accumu- 
lated trifles extorted from American consumers. Petty larceny is no 
more justifiable than grand larceny. ‘This bill is a proposition to le- 
galize both. 

The farmer again receives the old aud familiar assurance of a home | 
market. In 1860 we sold 90 percent. of our farm products athome; in | 
1870, 80 per cent., and in 1880 only 70 per cent. In 1860 we were 
compelled to send only 10 per cent. abroad; in 1870, 20 per cent., and, 
in 1880, 30 per cent. Indiana’s wheat crop last year was 5,000,000 
bushels more than manufacturing New England consumed. Manu- 
facturing Pennsylvania does not furnish a market for all her own ag- 
ricultural products. Such is the home market that a quarter of a cent- 
ury of high tariff has given the American farmer. Three-fourths of 
our exports are farm products, It is the farm that is furnishing what 
foreign commerce we have. This is a bill to compel the farmer to buy 
at home even if he must submit to being swindled right and left, and 
leaves him to sell in competition with the whole world. It simply | 
furnishes him with splendid opportunities to pay high prices for in- 
ferior articles. So far as the home market is concerned the protection | 
secured to the farmer by this bill is the protection tendered the Judean | 
traveler from Jerusalem to Jericho. 
_ Gentlemen point us to the $20,000,000 worth of tin-plates brought 
into this country every year, and say that by this bill it is proposed to 
make the tin-plates here and keep these millions at home to buy our 
farm produce. It is our farm produce that goes abroad now to pay for 
these tin-plates, as well as other imports. With our present high tariff | 
on tin-plates their production in the United States has been a failure. 
This bill can not give us tin-mines or change the conditions of produc- 
tion, It proposes simply to increase the duty on tin-plates 150 per 
cent. and pension off an embryonic tin-plate industry on the farmers 
and other non-protected classes. Every member on the other side ad- 
mits that it will rafse the price of tin-plates. So every consumer in 
the United States is to pay an increased price for the tin can, the tin 
pail, the tin roof, and all articles of tinware as pension money to sup- 
port the alleged industry. 

canning industry and the tinware manufacturers are to be 
muleted for their share of the contributions. It is said this new in- 


| house is a flourishing industry 
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dustry will give 20,000 American workingmen employment, at a total 


wages of $10,000,000 per year. It is capable of mathematical demon- 
stration that this duty will increase the cost ot tinware to the Ameri- 


can people on the basis of present cousumption at least $15,000,000 
annually. The American people would save $5,000,000 a year if they 
paid each of the 20,000 workingmen $500 a year t> remain in idleness, 
The American farmers are to contribute at least $7,000,000 to procure 


a home market for $4,000,000 worth 
farmer is to make the so-called tin-) industry a gift of $1 fora 
chance to sell 60 cents worth of his farm and dairy products. 

And this is what gentlemen call establishing an industry! A poor- 
and a public soup-house a gold mine in 
comparison with it. If the conditions for the production of tin-plates 
in this country are favorable, the present duty isample 


produce. In other words, the 





if unfavorable, 





then your industry can represent nothing but waste of time, waste of 
capital, and waste of labo From the beginning the so-called industry 
is to be the pretext, while the power conferred by thix bill to collect 
bounties from the consumers of tinware is to be the real source of divi 
dends. It is not to be profitable : roduction of tin-plates, but profita- 
ble plunder of the people. Such union of the fa nd the factory i 
the union of Sinbad the Sailor and his dead wi e. 

It is such monstrous abuses of the principle of protection that are to- 
day destroying agriculture and impoverishing the wage-earners of the 
country. This bill simply licenses the few indust: which it can pro- 
tect to increase their exactions from the industries which it can not 
protect. It turns loose additional mendicants to feast on the taxing 


poweroftheGovernment. Itarms greed and seliishness, not with power 
to produce wealih, but with power to coll it from honest toil and 
self-sustaining enterprise. 

The framers of this bill, Mr. Chairman, with refreshing frankness 


| lodge the sugar industry directly on the public Treasury All grades 


of sugar, up to and including No. 16, Dutch standard in color, are 
placed on the free-list. The duty is retained on refined sugar. By 
this processs the national Treasury loses $55,000,000 annual revenue, 
To this must be added the proposed bounty of 2 cents a pound on do- 
mestic sugar, or $7,620,U00 annually on the basis of last year’s product. 
This bounty is made to run for fifteen years, so that the more sugar 
we produce the more expensive is to be the bounty to the tax-payers, 
The net results of this provision are $62,520,000 annual loss of reve- 
nues to the public Treasury, free raw sugar to the sugar trusts and 
sugar refiners, and a duty on the refined product to keep up the price 
of sugar to the American consumers. 

All other industries must contribute to pay the 2 cents « pound 
bounty to the domestic sugar producer. The trust and refiner are fur- 
nished free raw sugar. They are protected on the finished product. 
The millions of consumers are left substantially as before, except instead 
of their $55,000,000 going as heretofore into the public Treasury most 


of it is to go to the sugar trust and refiner, and $7,520,000 besides taken 


| out of the Treasury and handed over to the sugar industry which is 
| thus pensioned by the Government. Is it any wonder that the price ot 
| > + , . 

| sugar trust stock arose $11 on the hundred within two days after this 


bill was reported to the House Instead of turning this vast revenue 
from the Government over to the sugar combinations, why not, while 


about it, make all grades of sugar free, and thus save the $55,000,000 
to the consumers? 

This provision of the bill renders it unnecessary to argue that a pro- 
hibitory tariff and a bounty arethesamething. ‘The proposed duty on 


+ 


tin-plates is to enable the producer of them to collect his bounty from 
the consumer in an increased price. The duty is taken off of sugar 
and the Government pays the bounty of 2 cents a pound direct out of 


the people’s taxesinthe Federal Treasury, In effect both systems are the 


same. In one case the Government collects and pays the bounty and 
in theother the individual collects it for himself. One is an open public 
pillage of the tax-payer; the other, aconstant, cunning, complicated, and 
insidious pillage of the consumer. 

The rational protectionist claims that in levying import duties the 





rate should be made to cover the difference in wages and cost of capital 


i . © sa . ‘ . . ' a . oe 
as between this and foreign countries puch a policy, he insists, pro- 
| duces the necessary revenue, protects the domestic producer from bank- 


rupting competition, and yet leaves enough of the regulating power of 
foreign competition to protect the domestic consumer from extortion 
by domestic combinations. No one can pretend that such is the doc- 
trine of this bill. The census of 1880 showed that the producing power 
of labor in the boot and shoe inidiustry in the preceding ten years had 


increased 28 per cent., while the wages had fall percent. Owing 
to improved methods and machinery during the ! n years the pro- 
ducing power of labor in all departn has greatly 
increased. 


The census of 1880 shows that even t] than $13 in 
wages were paid in this country in producing $100 worth of averag 
chemicals, oils, and paints. Yet this bill, coupled with the provisions 
of the McKinley administrative bill, places an average duty of $45 
on each $100 worth of these articles. ‘The rate of duty not only cover 
all possible difference between the foreign and domestic rates of wages, 
but covers the total domestic wages three times over. ‘The chemicals, 
oils, and paints schedule is mentioned for illustration. Total absence 
of any possible relation between wages and the rate of duty charac- 
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terizes every schedule of this bill. Protection, not to wages, but to 
monopoly, is the sole maxim applied. It is a scheme for the consump- 
tion of wages, not for their protection. 

It is claimed that this bill will increase the opportunities of Ameri- 
can workingmen, It facilitates combinations to limit production and 
stop employment. It increases the cost of subsistence, and thereby 
lessens consumption, which in turn cuts off demand forlabor. It offers 
additional employment only against conditions where all other forms 


of employment must be plundered to make good the waste of labor | 


and capital. It proceeds on the doctrine that waste is wealth. Its 
policy would burn cities to give opportunity to carpenters, destroy 
books to give opportunity to authors, invoke famine to give oppor 
tunity to agriculture, and invite pestilence to gladden the heart of the 
undertake 

The specter of ‘‘ foreign pauper wages’’ isagain conjured up to hum- 
bug American workingmen into the support of this bill. The sum paid 
to labor in the production of a given amount of product is the crucial 
test as to whether wages are relatively high or low. The labor of the 


man who is paid $1 per day is much the cheaper labor to the employer. 
Parallel columns of relative per diem wages always deceive. They 
never state the fact that the higher-rate column represents energetic, 


wide-awake, skilled, and hopeful labor, nor that the lower-rate column | 
represents stupid, careless, unambitious, hopeless toil. They fail to | 


show the fact that each dollar in the higher-rate column secured for 
the employer as much or more product than each dollar in the lower- 
ratecolumn. The men who quote these colamns and in theory lament 
most loudly the condition of foreign laborarein practice the most care- 
less as to the condition and rewards of domestic labor. 

One factory pays a man $2 perday and he weaves 400 yards of cloth. 
Another factory pays a man $1 per day and he weaves 150 yards of 
cloth. The defender of this bill would insist that the former secured 
the higher wages, but the employer knows that in the former case he 
pays one-half cent a yard for weaving and in the latter two-thirds cent 


acter of comparative tables of wage statistics unless based on the re‘a- 
tive wages paid in producing a given article. With rare exceptions a 
given amount of wages produces more for the American employer than 
for the foreign employer. 

This is not, Mr. Chairman, a matter of conjecture, but of ascertained 
fact. Actual tests and comparisons demonstrate it. Mr. Dvarts, when 
Secretary of State, made a thorough and critical examination of the 
whole subject. On page 36 of his report to Congress he says: 


The average American workman performs from one and a half to twice as 
much in a given time as the average European workman. 


After quoting authority and statistics he adds, on page 37: 


One workman in the United States, as will be seen from the foregoing ex- 
tracts, does as much as two workmen in most of the countries of Europe. 


Mr. Blaine,when Secretary of State in 1881, made a special investi- | 


gation of the cotton industry. In his report he demonstrates by un- 
disputed statistics that the wages paid in our cotton factories were less 
at that time, both by the hour and in proportion to the product, than 
in England. It is safe to appeal from the jugglery and sophistry of a 


Government. 


When Brassey was building railroads in India he found that high- 


priced British labor was cheaper than 12 cents a day native labor. A 


gentleman who assisted in building the Mexican Central railroad tells | 


me that be found it much cheaper to hire workmen from the United 
States at $1.50 per day than to employ Mexican labor at 37 cents per 
day. A Republican ex-Secretary of the Treasury who has spent much 
time in England says that even the hostlers and house-maids do from 
two to three times as much work in this country in a day as the same 
class of laborers do abroad. This hill is not drawn to protect a differ 
ence in wages. It is drawn to protect an arbitrary difference in price, 
which is made a direct charge on the wages and profits of consumers. 

It is alleged that this is a preposition to increase production. Quite 
the reverse is true. The non-protected farmer seeks to increase his in- 
come by increasing his crop. The protected coal operator seeks to in- 
crease his income by limiting his production and advancing his prices. 
The non-protected plow and furniture manufacturer seeks to increase his 
profits by increasing his production and his sales. The protected eteel 
and iron manufacturer stops production, limits the supply, and seeks 
profits from arbitrary prices. Non-protected labor must increase its 
income by increased industry. Protected wire and twine manufact- 
urers aim to increase their profits by limiting the supply and collect- 
ing high bounties from the consumer, The many are left to increase 
the wealth of the country by increased production; the few are to 
sponge up the wealth of the country by the machinery of monopoly. 
The many are to seek profit by abundance; the few are to gather fort- 
unes by partnership with scarcity and the tariff. 

I recognize, Mr. Chairman, a primary obligation to my immediate 


| larged markets for our goods in Mexico and the Cent: 





constituents. -Neither pride of opinion nor attachment to part 
require me to sacrifice either the most powerful or most hnm)h); 
them. In revising the tariff, American labor and America 
should have the benefit of every doubt. But as far as this bj 
to the great body of the people whom I represent there can be | 
It sacrifices them right and left, regardless of party and 

It increases the duty On many lines of raw material and 1 
none. It compels a revision of price lists and disorganizes t 
tic market. It flaunts the black flag in the face of every fo: 
into which the products of our factories have been pushed 
down every hope which the late Pan-American Congress i: 


| American states. Even where the duty on the finished 


increased, all advantage is neutralized by its increased ¢ 
raw material. Ithas called out many petitions from my | 

its provisions and not one in favor of them. Some of th 
most far-seeing Republicans in and out of this House are d 


) 


| it. The leading Republican papers of the great Northwest 
man who receives $2 per day and produces three times as much as the | 


ing its injustice. The conscience of the nation and the mor 
the great mass of the people are in revolt against it. The 
of a caucus may compel its adoption, but no amount of force 
oncile thoughtful and just-minded men to many of its provis 
This Congress, Mr. Chairman, has increased the appropri 
every departmentof the Government. New lines of expendit 
been established. Many more propositions have been reported 
now on the Calendar awaiting action. The majority of the ( 


| on Ways and Means claim that the pending bill will reduce t 


eral revenues over $71,000,000. If it results, as predicted by 
of its friends, in the total exclusion of many dutiable articl: 
duction must be even greater. It threatens in any event to 
ize our national finances and bankrupt the Treasury within s 
after it goes on the statute-book. In the mean time the peo; 
no wise relieved of the burdens of taxation. The streams o 


| are simply diverted from the national Treasury to the coffer 
a yard and that the so-called higher priced labor isat least 16 percent. 


the cheaper. These illustrations point out a rule that is universal as | 
between American and foreign labor and indicate the misleading char- | 


and favored beneficiaries of thislegislation. The taxing powe: 
ply lessened for public purposes and increased for private pur; 
In good faith this should be entitled a pension bill. Its only 


| and effect is to pension off its beneficiaries on the rest of the com: 


The sugar-planter is pensioned directly from the public 


| and the wire, twine, tin-plate, and other select industries a: 


with the taxing power of the Government to secure domest 
oly and pension themselves out of the pockets of the people. 
sion is not for wounds received in battle, nor for disability « 

in the line of duty. Nor is it for honorable service rendered 


| fense of the flag or free institutions. It is a pension to selfish 


greed. It is a pension to the men who reap where others 
gather where others plant. It isa pension to the men who d 
the ballot and gamble in public trusts. It is a pension tot 
who seem to have no possible use for the grandest Government 
except to prostitute it to their individual profit and private gai 
Whatever party, Mr. Chairman, undertakes a revision of t! 
is corifronted with many difficulties. The perfect system of ta 
has not yet been devised. The vast revenue necessities of the ( 
ment during the late war opened the doors to private intercsts 
themselves on the labor and enterprise of the nation by the 1 


| ery of our taxing power. Privilege thus invited to the feast = 
Presidential campaign to the facts ascertained by these men and de- | 


liberate judgment expressed by them when oath-bound officers of the | 


possession of the host. While the people for years after the wa 
borne along on the waves of stimulated patriotism and pass 
men who had found in the taxing power the secret of wealth by 
ties lost no opportunity to intrench and fortify their position. 
beneficiary of privilege from his safe retreat behind the clouds 
sion that enwrapped the nation could join in the boast of the Ki: 
Assyria, ‘‘ My hand hath found as a nest the riches of the peop 
as one gathereth eggs that are left, have I gathered all the eart 
there was none that moved the wing, or opened the mouth, or | 
The influence of these men and these powerful interests invol 
effort at revision of the tariff in a maze of complications a: 
rassments. ‘The announced policy of the dominant party, th: 
are to be levied primarily for the benefit of private interests a 
the public revenuesare to bea secondary consideration, was a c 
surrender of the sovereign power of Federal taxation. From t 
ment public interests were made subservient to private ends 
solent brood of protected extortioners hatched by the abuses 
present tariff accepted your invitation and took ful! possessio 
taxing power was turned over to them and they proceeded t 
the schedules to snit themselves. The conflict of contending 
raged around the committee-room. Taxes were handed abo 
creased duties were met by compensating duties. Figures w: 


| pared. The number of victims were estimated. The priz« 


lottery of taxes were distributed. The combinations were } 

the clamor hushed, and we have now before us one of the most ! 

ous charters of taxation ever conceived by the human brain. 
The beneficiaries of this bill may realize the fruits of their ' 

Its defenders here are certainly welcome to the fruits of their s: 

It is a dearly purchased servitude. But it will secure the pat: 

of the combination of special interests back of this bill for the 
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in 
pant party foratime. These creatures of privilege will print tons of | 
literature, a8 in the past, to convince the people of the beauty of their 
gystem; they will eulogize as American the policy that is American 
only in the sense that it victimizes Americans. As in the past, they | 
may cover the floors of our factories with improvised tables of sta- 
tistics and heart-rending articles on the pauper labor of other countri 
they may furnish editorial free to every rural newspaper that will pub- | 
lish it; they may send their sleuth-hounds into every close district to 
hunt down the public man who denounces their larcenies. AJl this 
they may do for the dominant party, but only so long as that party | 
~eanonds to their commands and devotes itself to their service 

An id the raging tempest, when the clouds are low and the stars are 
_themariner turns to his compass and chart to locate his bearings 


jeac 
- avoid the shoals. ’ Amid the fury of contending interests about this 
Capitol we may confidently revert to first principles to measure tie 
iyst and safe and locate the unjust and dangerous exercise of publi 

power. ‘These principles, older than the Decalogue, struck by the hand 


: 1 
} 


ot Heaven into the eternal order of things, are no more immutable in 
their nature than universal in their application. The boast of the As- 
syrian monarch, ‘‘I have removed the bounds of the people, and have 
robbed their treasures, ’’ marked the beginning of the end of that proud 
and powerful dynasty. The long and bitter struggle for political and 
civil liberty has been in the main a revolt against abuses of the taxing 

wer. Kingsseized on the property of their subjects to satisfy their lust 
for wealth and were met by armed revolt. They farmed out the public 
revenues to their favorites and lost their thrones. They granted mo- 
nopolies to their ministers and trod the narrow steps of the scaffold. 
After centuries of resistance to the doctrine of the divine right of taxa- 
tion the principle was conceded that taxes were voluntary contribu- 
tions by the subject through the commons to the crown. It is too late 
in the nineteenth century to revive with permanent success the dog- 
mas of despotism and make the taxing power of our Government an 
instrument of profit for a few favored citizens. The garniture of well 
set phrase and the embelishments of shrewdly handled statistics may 
allure and deceive for a time, but certain defeat at last awaits any 
system based on the assumption that taxation in any possible form can 
add wealth to a nation or insure prosperity to a people. 

Taxation is a consuming force. It is anecessary evil. Itisa penalty 
society pays because of the imperfections of human nature, The man 
does not live who returns thanks for his opportunity to pay taxes. In 
the practical affairs of life taxes arealways credited as expenses. Leg- 
islative jugglery can not change their character. These facts suggest 
that in any revision of the tariff the first aim should be to limit rev- | 
eane to the actual necessities of the Government. The second aim 
should be to preserve the public character and purpose of the tax. The 
third aim should be to place the burden where it least cripples the pro- 
ducing energy of the nation. ‘The duties should be reduced and so far 
as possible remitted on the necessary articles of consumption. To tax 
the necessary subsistence of a people is to discount the very source and 
supply of wealth. Articles of luxury shouid be taxed up tothe collection 
point, not simply because they are articles of luxury, but because totax | 
luxuries isto effect the object of taxation with least subtraction from the 
producing force of the people. ‘To tax the workman’s breakfast table is 
to discount his day’s labor; to tax the jewel-case is to provide for the 
public expenses with least harm to labor. Taxes should be reduced on 
raw material. To tax the basis of manufacture is to increase the cost 
and narrow the market of the finished product. Finally, the principle 
should be observed that reasonable competition is a stimulant to im- 
provement in the means of production, a weapon with which superior 
skill and industry take the market, and a safeguard against unjust 
exactions from the consumer. 

Elaborate statistics have been thrown into the current of this debate 
to show the progress of this country in material wealth. On this point | 
no authority is required. The wildest dream of the romancer is dul! 
prose compared with the marvelous miracle of our industrial growth. 
The shadows are also here. Jay Gould and Lazarus are together worth 
$200,000,000. The carnival of flood and drought, plenty and poverty, 
luxury and famine ison. This bill promises no relief. It means dis- | 
organization of our industries. It insures further disorder in the body | 
politic. It can only add to the disease already too apparent in our 
economic system. 

But, Mr. Chairman, out of this delirium of political economy will 
come the soberness of reason. The illusion of wealth by statute and 
riches by taxation will passaway. The use and control of the Federal 
taxing power will be restored to the Government. The Government 
Will dissolve its partnership with the classes and again become the im- | 
partial umpire of all the people. By prudent methods the evils of 
Vicious taxation will be removed and our economic system will be re- 
stored to harmony with our political system, 

Nor will the American people solve the vexed problem for themsel ve 

alone. Pride and patriotism alike repudiate the sacred folly that this 
Ration must beahermit, It isat once the example and the missionary 
of free government. It is well equipped for the majestic task of peace- 
fully prosely ting to the gospel ofliberty. It has passed through the sad- 
dest dramas and grandest triumphs in all the course of time. Beyond 
48 wealth of mine and mill and field is its rich legacy of traditions, 





its proud heraldry of freedom, its sublime galaxy of martyrs to its faith 

















These are the guardi ns Of its past, inspirati to 1 present, al iho 
tages to its future. To the ent but mighty influ are due in no 
small degree the ruggedness 1b F re , 
| deci ive individualit t] | ‘ f 4 ‘ ' n 
people. 

It were humiliating to a} k with awe of t! 
petition furnished by the la of nati aded down with vast stand- 
ing armies, expensive aristocraci und the : ted p 
eenturies of tyranny) inte ergy. ¢ 

| and productiveness American ] n oduct to which 
our climate, soi], and natural r¢ idapt an na ma 
jority against all the outside world. It ly in tl 0 
obstructive legislation that the mostinferior nation 

the figures in her parchn and | ! 

No, Mr. Chairman. the influe: f this tion is 
scribed by red lines on the map or t incidents of the sea. f 
sacred name of protection we are only to set a nd 
people to feeding as parasites on the labor of the count how In 
these centuries of sacrific if we are to preser atic 
an example of mon xz lth and ] I republican 
institutions must stand discredited. If alittle brood of protected 
tocrats are to write our laws and wie the por ixation 
franchise labor of its earnings, then the Mayflower and Plymouth 
are senseless fictions and Lexington and Yorktown stupendou kes 

Bat the faith of our fathers wv D ain. Here already have the 
children subordinated the forces of nature and solved the problem of 
prodnction. The problem of exchange and distribution certain of 
solution. The products of American skill and industry will go 
fettered ships into the markets of the world. The products of Amer 
can loom and spindle will go to clothe the millions on the sout! 
to whom our obstructi laws have aln made comn il stran 
gers. Our factories will furnish the farm1 hinery for tl 1 
petty era of taxes and ad valorems and percentages will give way toen 

rged markets for our products, larg land a ter npensa 
tion for labor, and a solid basis of prosperity to the whole people. Out 
merchant marine will no longer dangle a miserabl endicant from the 
ragged edges of the United States Treas 

Relieved of the weights that « wh laws ha ibout will 
again course the highway of nations i m in ‘ ich 
above all others is most profitable to mankind American shi Lil 
ing under the American flag, manned by American men, will carry 
the finished products of American labor over every sea into every port. 
They will return laden with the fruits of ot climes, impossible of 
production here, and with the raw material, which American skil ] 
shape into finished products and again send out among the nation 
This isnoidledream. It is what we have done in every instance where 
raw material has been released from odious exactions and American 
labor released from the manacles of obstructive law 

With the white sails of our enfranchised commerce on every sea 
and the Stars and Stripes again floating from our mast-head 1inst 
every sky, the commanding influence of our free institutions will again 
be felt. Every ship will be an evangelist of liberty. Every sail wiil 
be a parable of freed Our flag will everywhere tell the story of 
self-government. ‘ r nations mu then disband their standing ar- 





mies and unload their aristocracies and give hope and enterprise through 
enlarged liberty to their labor, or fall laggards in the friendly rivalry 
for the supremacy of the seas. 
made up of every nation, tongue, and clime, will, 


nial soil. work out the problem of civilization for themselves and 1 


By such policy the American people 


’ 


on their own conge 


i flect the beneficence of their institutions over all the world. It is thi 


principle, withheld only in our economic system, that make sthe Amer 
ican people, rejected by the architects of despotism in other lands, the 
chief corner-stone in the temple of political and ci liberty here ded- 
icated toall mankind. 
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lable compiled fro n the Tenth Census by Mr. See . } endei : 
ing value of variow manutact ed prouuc » pe ff oO; a 
£ Awd / , y / 
oO auiy ¢ SLind ¢ a pP JOSE 


Carpets . v2 2 3 ‘ I A). 8 
Cotton goods 2 Of 45. ¢ 4 64 ) 
Bolts, nuts, ete — 
Nails and spikes 1,2 ] d 52. 00 4). OK 
Iron pipe, wrought i 
Oil, linseed A 681, 677 1.4 4 
Screws (smallest A, 502 $ 42 0.9 i 
Wool hats (cheap)...... 5 5, Bt 333, 2 22.2 

Woolen goods .. .... lf 6,721 | 25, 836,3 I 

Worsted goods 33, 549, 942 5, 683, 027 
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Table showing increase in rate of duties on many articles in common use. | erable portion of the time. I think it must be admitted that ; 
sensus of opinion on the part of the gentlemen speaking for thes, 
is that their respective States are generally prosperous. ‘T) 
opinion has been repeatedly expressed by gentlemen speaking / 
| States inourgreat Union. The possible exceptions are our | 
| cratic friends from Massachusetts [Mr. ANDREW and Mr, 0'N; 
| bemoan the decadence of and danger to Massachusetts ma: 
I will extend my remarks to show the error of their wail, <} 
supposed that the rest of the country considered New 
| especially Massachusetts, a remarkable beneficiary under 
system, 
Thus, while some gentlemen have been disposed to deprecat, 

prosperity in other States than existed in their own, they ha 

I have stated, generally admitted the prosperity of thei: 
| States. Varying conditions of thrift, economy, and intelliger 

part of the individual citizen regulate in large measure the de: 
prosperity to the community and the State. Whether the gent 
{ 


Present Proposed i 


Articles. duty. duty. 


Common window-glass, 10 by 15 . per pound 
Common window-glass, 16 by 24 

16. Common window-glass, 24 by 30 
Common window-glass, above that 


x 


_ 
By 


tT 
| 
lk reestone, granite ........ . : 
Freestone, granite, hewn or dressed t 
. Cotton-ties.. 
. Tin-plate once 
. Steel ingots, etc 
Wire-fence rods, No.6 


Pen-knives, et 


Table cutlery 
*lushes 
Hosiery cocvecsee 
Shirts and drawers 
Burlaps pesdoesess 
Brown and bleached linens..... 
Brown and bleached linens.. 
Yarns saneeesteuntieeremneian snsianua 
. Woolens and worsted, knit goods, ete 
. Worsteds, knit goods, under 30 cents 
. Worstecs, knit goods, 30 to 40 cents sosporecere ) 
2 eovtede, — goods, ees _— weenee suaneenensanense However, brotherly solicitude for the common welfare on 
orsteds, nit goods, OV to SY cents.. sereceees ° . > a il . = . . 7 
. Worsteds, knit goods, above 80 cents : saciid . of our Democratic friends 1s agreeable to note. : It is a cou 
, Worsted shawls... ahaa alia 61, 82 | which precedes a conversion to the general industrial policy 
aes peer ne = powes > a . for its ultimate object protection to every branch of American 
ankets anc annels and hats,.......... 9.4 b é “ a eas Se metas 
| aah aaiiniieds tmmdlinnec cs: onsox 00 | ‘9 | try. [Applause.] It is a recognition of the protective system. It js 
. Women’s and children’s dress goods a as .00 10. an admission of the desire and beneficence of that result which ; 
Clothing, ready MAde ..........cserecereeenerereeeees 54.00 | claimed and proven for a protective tariff: common concern {or e: 
i. Cloaks, dolmans, ete....... peecevecs . ; pesens 60. 00 5 ; : ; 
Webbings, gorings, etc 64. 00 home industry, general regard for home labor in its every di 
and national legislation for national interests. [ Applause. ] 
The section of the country from which I come, New England, 
The Tariff. times spoken of by our free-trade and revenue-tariff friends as ; 
manufacturing monopoly which reaps in unequal proportion th 
fits of the protective tariff. What New England has received | th 
Sew England extends to the great West and South her congratulations that | protective system is only the possibility and the surety to every ot! 
their progress and prosperity is evidence of the national beneficence of that | section of the country by the continuance and extension of th: 
protective-tariff system in support of which she has been and continues active. | Time js proving that assertion, and the statements of facts in ¢ 
cussion are evidence of its trath. If it be a revelation interest 
our section of the country that the great agricultural State of | 1a8 
SPEECH deposits in its savings-banks which increased per capita during the last 
statistical year in excess of the increase in New England savings-banks 
that the State of Missouri, with its manufacture and agriculture, has 
y ‘ la rau its bouds quoted at a rate equal to those of the National Government 
HO N. CHA R iF ES A. R USS K L L, | and higher than those of some of the older and more distinctively man- 
ufacturing States, and that its expenditure for educational pu; is 
the greatest in the Union; that the magnificent and booming State 0 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, Kansas, in whose farm mortgages are invested the savings of the wage- 
earners of New England and the Middle States, is meeting the interest 
Tucsday, May 20, 1890. and reducing the principals of those mortgages, which in reality ar 
- ' eae Waet ene ome w ; notdisproportionate to the mortgages in manufacturing property; 
The House being in Committee of the nole on the state of the Union and | ., 2 . 42 " a ‘ rie A 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equal- | country—if, I say, this condition of things be a rev elation, a . 
ize duties on importe— means an occasion for jealousy or auger on the part of New Luyland 
Mr. RUSSELL said: We rather extend to the great West and Southwest our congrat 
Mr, CHAIRMAN: I have listened somewhat patiently and attentively aaee that yey gece and oe are evidence z= foe ba 
to this tariff discussion until these closing hours and now suppose | beneticence of the protective-tariff system in support of which 


that I ought to be able to give a somewhat intelligent synopsis of the tion has been and continues active. [Applause.] We share a 
information acquired. of the whole in whatever good and gain comes to your Kan 


Several MEMBERS. Oh, no! your Towa, aud your Missouri. You, gentlemen of the West au 

Mr. STRUBLE. Donottryit. [Laughter. ] South, share in what prosperity we enjoy. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Well, I do not propose to rehearse the great mass | f wish, Mr. Chairman, to incorporate in my remarks state met 
of buncombe statements for home consumption or to refer to the no- | evidence of the point which I have endeavored to impress Upo! 
torious proceedings which have in a measure characterized the efforts | committee, namely, that a protective-tariff system in its app 
of our Democratic friends to retard consideration of the bill. The | 224 its results is national, and not sectional. I refute the id 
country has already, I believe, recorded its judgment that Congress is | OW OF ever the protective system in its benefits has been 
convened for legislative action, and not for swagger and braggadocio, and | **"¢- 
on that judgment the country will weigh the action and not the pre- 
tense of the political parties here represented. Bat gentlemen will A nation, like an individual, must gauge its prosperity in lary 
agree generally with me when I state that this tariffdebate has evoked | ure by the accumulation of its wealth and the lessening o! 
the information that the country is prospering and has been increas- | Recent and careful estimates place the wealth of the people 
ing in its prosperity for the last three decades. | United States at the present time at $60,000,000, 000, against +‘ 

How often during the progress of this discussion have our free-trade | 000,000 in 1880. That is an average of almost $970 per « 
and revenue-tariff friends, when forced to the admission that the par- compared with $860 per capita at the time of the last census. 
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who express concern for a greater prosperity to their neigh)ors rec, 
nize the force of these conditions I know not. They should 
conditions are necessary to give scope and power to whatever |; 

we enact. 


See e ow 


THE PROTECTIVE SYSTEM NATIONAL AND NO! ECTIONA! 


oF 


OF CONNECTICUT, 


NATIONAL WEALTH AND PUBLIC DEBTS. 





ticular States and districts represented by them on this floor show a | journal prints the following on the increase of our national w«al! 
marked and steady prosperity, bolstered their tariff policy by the equiv- 
ocation that it has all been ‘‘in spite of the protective tariff.’’ I sub- 
mit that any industrial system which, on the admission of its enemies, 


” 


The addition of new buildings, with the new farms and improved !nn's 
the new railroads, mines and manufacturing establishments, must have 
ceeded $18,000,000,000, if the estimate of the Census Bureau four ten ye 
correct. The railroad property alone has increased about $5,000,000,” 
new farms may perhaps be counted at half as much more, and the i 
the value of old farms by the vast extension of railroad facilities mus! 


‘‘in spite’’ of itself creates and enhances, during long years of trial, 

prosperity to a country is neither to be spurned nor to be blackmailed. 

It is rather to be continued and extended. ee ae ee ee ae 
During the last eight days while this bill has been under discussion | varteste of shneettuehe aineiaich evebicie the gappeattion, wich is sup} 

by schedules and while the discussion has been frequently irrelevant | the insurance returns, that the entire gain in wealth during the decad: 

to the particular schedules under consideration the great States of Kan- | fully 48 per cent. It is believed that the assessed valuation, in the citi« 


. - : . “ has increased nearly as much as that, and, if so, actual values must ha 
sas, Iowa and Missouri—especially the latter—have occupied a consid- uamya , Vasues mu 
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In 1880 the aggregate debts of all the States and Territories in our 
Union were $260,000,000. To-day these debts on careful estimate are 
$215, 000,000. This shows a reduction in the decade of $45,000,000. 
In 1880 the county, city, town, township and school-district debts 
aggregated, in addition to State and Territorial debts, $942,000, 000. 
They are estimated to-day at $782,000,000. This shows a reduction 
in the decade of $160,000,000. The national debt on the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1880, was $2,120,415,000; on the Ist of January, 1890, it was 
$1,052,000,000, a reduction of $1,068,415,000. The aggregate public 
indebtedness of all kinds is, therefore, some $1,274,000,000 less than 
it was ten yearsago. According to the statistical abstract as published 
by the Treasury Department, the increase in the amount of taxable 
property, as assessed in the States during the past year, has been 
$1,381,024, 835. 


GENZRAL PROSPERITY. 


Now, I contend, Mr. Chairman, that the foregoing measures of our 
prosperity are not balances of increase and decrease between different 
sections or different interests or different classes in our country. The 
nation is too large, its interests are too diversified, its industries too 
much interwoven, and its internal relations too complex and mutual 
to allow this wonderful revord of increased prosperity to result from 
the balance of profit of any one or any several sections or classes over 
the loss of others. It is the aggregate measure of increasing prosperity 
which has been and is general throughout the land. Itis possible to 
multiply evidence on evidence of the general prosperity of our East 
and our West and our North and our South under the prevailing in- 
dustrial system which the Republican party now proposes to revise 
along the line of protection to our existing industries and to extend 
along the same line to the creation of new industries and the growth 
of new and increased products which can be under the natural condi- 
tion of things manufactured or grown here. I'rom the Atlanta (Ga. 
Southern Industrial Record, in its issue of February 20, 1890, is gath- 
ered the following: 

Three hundred and twenty-five new manufacturing enterprises were inau- 
gurated in the ten cotton States during the past two weeks, employing over 
$6,000,000 capital. This does not include the many new railroad enterprises, 
employing many millions of dollars’ capital, developing vast extents of coun- 
try, rich in minerals, coal, timber and agricultural lands, Industrial develop- 


ment is spontaneously springing up all over the South which will eventuails 
make it populous and rich, 


NEW ENGLAND INDUSTRIES, 


And lest some doieful mugwump in my own New England from the 


THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


| 


foregoing item of Southern prosperity hearkens for the echo of ‘‘de- | 


cadence to New England industries,’’ let me give the following from | 


a recent issue of a Boston journal: 


Thehivesof industry are so full that the swarming process may naturally lead | . . : . y 
: ener meleasy en | exaggerated, but is misconceived. A mortgage is not necessarily an evi- 


to new swarms and new hives at distant points. ‘These work noinjury to New 
England. Wecansparethem. Not percent. ofthe substantial manufacturing 
concerns of New England have migrated South or West ina decade. 
eral exodus is a fancy of the prejudiced operator. New England in 1889 in- 
vested $50,000,000 in new manufacturing plants at home. Deposits in her sav- 
ings banks increased over $60,000,000 in 1889. The situation is most hopeful for 
1890. Letour people look at the bright facts instead of the doleful misstatements 
of interested parties. 


And here is an extract from the Lowell (Mass. ) Mail, referring to th 
erection of a cotton-mill plant in its vicinity, which will! involve the 
expenditure of $3,000,000: 

When it isdone it will furnish work for 2,000 operatives, whose wages will 
support directly at least 6,000 people. These people will eat bread and meat 
and vegetables and dairy products and fruit from American farms. They will 
wear clothing made in Awerican shops from cloth manufactured in American 
mills They will use American boots and shoes, furniture, crockery, and iron 
and wooden ware, They will burn American coal and oil. They will employ 
American physicians, lawyers, teachers and preachers, and read American 
books and papers, They will patronize American railroads, theaters and base- 
allnines. They will buy American watches and jewelry, and in almost every 
conceivable way they will help to make a demand for the products of American 
skill, industry and enterprise. 


Mr. Chairman, my Democratic friends from Massachusetts, who 


terests because it continues on the dutiable list wool and coal and iron, 
are deceived by the petitions which have been sent to them for ‘‘{ree 
raw materials.’’ 
(hese petitions, I think I discern a selfish inclination towards a less- 
ening of the number of competitors in our manufacturing industries 
which can surely be accomplished by a free-trade or revenue-tariff sys- 
em. With that lessening will come the survival of the wealthy and 
he creation of a manufacturing monopoly which exists to-day only in 
€ visions of our Democratic friends. With a lessening of competition 
comes to the survivors the possibility of forcing labor conditions which 
would be the equal of those in England and other foreign countries. 
Voreign manufactures, I regret tosay, some of our friends would rather 
haveas competitors than honorable American industries manned by hon- 
est, intelligent, prosperous American laborers. I say with emphasis and 
with full regard to the meaning of my words that the American work- 
an should view with distrust that manufacturing interest which seeks 

{ree raw material.’’ It seeks as well less competition in manufacture 
sad a surplus of workmen. 


l 


Amy gen- |} 
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SAVINGS BANKS, 

Now, let me give from the great agricultural West clippings from the 
general evidence that under the protective system our prosperity has 
been national. In his speech in this committee, on Friday last, the 
gentleman from Iowa [ Mr. CONGER] confuted the charge that the New 
England States were prospering over his West by reference to the statis- 
tics of savings-banks deposits. The exhibit was a most striking blow 
to our Democratic friends. It showed that during the last year the de- 
posits per capita in the savings-banks of Iowa had increased $19.06 to 
each depositor, the number of depositors increasing as well. That was 
an increase of rising $20 more than the greatest increase in any New 
England State, namely, in Rhode Island, which showed the handsome 
increase of $21.55 percapita. Lappend the table of the gentleman from 
Iowa, taken from the statistical abstract of 1889 





1886-87 1888~' 80 


States and Ter- 4 
\ verage 





itorie , Average | x,,, : 
saat ne Amountof}| to each Number Amountof to each 
of CEPOS- | deposits depos- of depos- deposit depos- 
itors I I itors I I 
itor itor. 
Maine.. 114, 691) $37, 215, 071 $324. 47 124,562, $40, 969, 66. $328. 91 
New Hampshire 132,714, 50,822,762 382. 04 145,021; 57,300,590 395.12 
Vermont ........... 53,810, 15,587,050 239. 67 61,759, 17,801,327 288, 24 
Massachusetts . 906, 039; 291, 197, 900! $21. 40 983, 202, 315, 185, 070 320. 87 
Rhode Island..... 119,159; 58, 284, 821 447.18 123,102) 57,69, 8841 468.71 
Connecticut . 266, 888; 97,424, 820 65. O04 ‘ 105, 850, 078 367, 83 
New: York ........, 1,264,535) 482, 486,730 381.55; 1,362, 852, 523, 677, 515 384, 25 
New Jersey . 98,137) 27, 482,135 280. 04 114,627! 30, 696,529 367.70 
lowa : *39,638 9,969,019 251. 50 43,669 13, 125, 058 300, 56 


Partially estimated 


Now here is the evidence of a Wisconsin farmer, as published in the 
public press: 

Around me isa territory embracing about 16 square miles, of which I am per- 
sonally fairly posted asto the condition of its farming community. As I sitat 
my table writing this, I make a tally-sheet headed, “In debt,”’ ‘* Not in debt,” 
Following the different highways, I note the conditions as to debt of each farmer 
and tally them under the appropriate heading. In this list I include the small 
farmer as wellasthe large. One hundred farmersare embraced in the list, and 
forty of these I find more or less in debt; not all are mortgaged; perhaps a lit- 
tle over one-half of those in debt have mortgages on their real estate. Many 
that are in debt are thrifty, prosperous people who will soon be out of debt. 
Sixty out ofone hundred are practically free of debt. Quite a percentage of the 
sixty have money at interest or invested where they consider it wel! placed, 


MORTGAGES 


It seems to me that much of the talk about mortgages is not only 


dence of poverty or even an evidence of the want of prosperity; oftene: 
than not it is evidence of an exactly contrary condition of things. It is 
the means by which thrift is given opportunity to expand and reap its 
reward. It is a handmaidof industry and economy. Itis the resource 
of manufacturing as well as agricultural industry. It is tothe benefit 
of those wage-earners who seek investments for their savings. You 
see now and then a sky-rocket explosion on account of a forec!osed 
mortgage or a defaulted interest; but against these exceptions place the 
many, many mortgages which have been released and are being re- 


| Jeased, and which have given the prosperous and honest man of to-day 


his start in life, and which have given to thousands the profits of in 
vestments furnishing the comforts of old age or the education ef chil 
dren. 

[ suppose during the last few weeks the country has heard much « 
Kansas mortgages. I do not suppose the common-sense citizen ha 
been unduly frightened at the writhing of our Democratic friends ove: 
‘*mortgaged Kansas,’’ but I wish to incorporate in these remarks a 
colloquy which occurred in this committee on Monday last. It was 


| as follows according to the Recorp 
imagine that the McKinley tarift bill is neglectful of New England in- | 


I think I read between the lines of the signatures to | 


| 


Mr. Dockery. Does the gentleman mean to admit that there are $100,000.06 
on the farms of Kansas in the shape of mortgages’ 

Mr. Perers, No, sir; I deny it most emphatical!y 

Mr. Dockery. I so understood the gentleman. 

Mr. Perers. Yes, and you are understanding a goo iings tha 
equally as unreliable. But the record will show the facts A careful exam 
tion of the records of Kansas shows thatthe mortgages upon farms of that Sta 
do not exceed $50,000,000. And yet when the Democratic campaign was g 
on the Democratic crowd went all over Kansas proclaiming that there 
over $300,000,000, and the statement has gone abroad throughout the w 





lengthofthe land. Now, what doesthatinclude? Why, itincludes mortgage 
upon all the railroad property. The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Ra'lroad 
has a mortgage upon its road-bed and rolling-stock recorded in every county 
through which it runs. The same true of the Misso P 4an Francisco, 
and the Rock Island 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. And the Union Pacif 


f 


Mr. Peters. Yes; and the Union Pacif of he amount of mor 
gageson all ofthe railroadsin the Stateis taken into consideration, and they hav 
to be recorded in every county through which the lines run, you can fix the 
amount of the mortgage indebtedness of the State at almost any figure y: 
please, and create the impression that Kansas is mortgaged to death. But | 
state on high authority that an examination of the records will show that tl 
farm mortgages of Kansas to-day do not exceed 9$50,000,9000, anit is more 

Mr. Peer. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. Perers. Yes. 
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Mr. Pee... I would like to ask the gentleman whether, if they have an indebt- 
edness even of $50,000,000, there is market enough for corn, Kansas corn raised 
in the State, to pay it off? 

Mr. Perens. Yes,sir; and let me tell the gentleman that the increase in price 
in the last thirty days from 13 to 23 cents a bushel on eorn has made Kansas 
$20,000,000 alone [applause on the Kepublican side}, becaase we have that quan- 
tity ot corn on hand ready to sell, and the increase in value of 10 and 12 cents a 
bushel will bring to that State $20,000,000 of surplus money. | Applause. | 


CONNECTICUT LABOR STATISTICS 


Now, Mr. Chairman, in this discussion, as in the tariff debate of two 
years ago, our Democratic friends seem to strive to make the protective 
system the wedge by which to separate and antagonize sections and 
interests. That is an old-time and favorite method of theirs. They 
seem to have great difficulty to get away from a sectional feeling and 
adopt a national policy. Their adherence to that old method has cost 
the country much of treasure. In the debate of two years ago I re- 
member it was vigorously and tauntingly flaunted before us that the 
protective system disproportionately distributed its rewards between | 
¢apital and labor. I believe that the charge was well refuted in the 
following election, which sent from the districts of our producing sec- 
tions a majority into the Republican side of this House. | 

But that I may further refute the charge I desire to refer to the 
findings of the bureau of labor statistics of the State which I in part 
represent. Some five years ago the State of Connecticut established a | 
bureau of labor statistics. It called to the head of that bureau a gen- | 
tleman eminent in letters and a professor of political economy, Professor 
Arthur B. Hadley, of New Haven. ‘The efficient and instructive work 
which he began has been continued by the present commissioner, | 








Samuel M. Hotchkiss, whose impartial and intelligent direction of the 
bureau is recognized by all. Mr. Hotchkiss has recently published the 
fifth annual report of the bureau, and it is specially instructive in the 
details of the cost and profits of manufacturing in Connecticut. For 
the year ending November, 1889, a personal investigation was made of 
two hundred and forty-one manufacturing establishments, covering 
twenty-two branches of industry. That the investigation was exten- 
sive and is valuable in its results is declared by the fact that the estab- 
lishments considered employed 53,147 work-people and turned out an 
annual product of the value of $85,929,133. The investigation was 
made by a personal examination of books by agents of the bureau. 
The cost of production was divided as follows: 





CosT OF PRODUCTION, 

Items Cost. Per cent, 
Stock and materials $45, 368, 000 57.2 
Wages mpoctesnacntponst 7 22, 432, 000 | 28.2 
SOeR, Snege, CIE BOG cnncisienscsnsimmssocdeoncnenetingeasnnite 1, 691, 000 2.5 
Miscellaneous 9, 190, 000 | 12.1 

De os inc0s. ccancnnend sistant snandnibtiassanbiisectedineossetecniniiliianedél 78, 681, 000 | 100 

' 


It should be noted that the number of work-people and the wages 
as given above do not include the officers, superintendents, clerks, 
hook-keepers, salesmen and non-producers connected with the manu- 
facturing establishments considered. These people are classified under 
aschedule by themselves and number nearly three thousand additional. 
The capital employed in these establishments is $85,863,522.26, and the 
value of the productions, the cost of producing which is shown in the 
foregoing table, is given at $85,929,133.43. Thus it will be seen that 
the difference between the cost of production and the value of the prod- 
uct is in even figures $7,248,000. This sum represents the profit of 
capital, or 8.4 per cent. on the amount of capital employed. 

The tables which show the per cent. net profits of capital indicate 
quite a difference of per cent. of profit in different industries. For in- 
stance, the clock, cutlery, printing and publishing, and rubber-goods 
industries, with a capital of over $7,000,000, show profits averaging 
less than 3 per cent., the rubber-goods industry being the poorest, with 
profits of less than 1 per cent. on $4,367,000 capital. On various other 
important industries, such as woolen goods, shoes, hardware, cotton 
goods, and silver plating, the profits have averaged less than 8 per cent. 
on a capital of over $40,000,000. Various other industries, including 
paper, silk goods, machinery, hats, corsets, and brass works, with a capi- 
tal of about $35,000,000, show profits of from 9 to13 percent. A lim- 
ited number of industries, with capital of about $5,000,000, show profits 
of from 13 to 16 per cent., and only one branch, the manufacture of 
paper boxes, with a capital of $170,000, shows profits of more than 16 
per cent. 

PROFITS OF MANUFACTURE. 


Che report of Mr. Hotchkiss has carried the investigation of Con- 
necticut manufacturing further, and the report makes a comparison of 
cighty-five similar establishments for the years of 1887 and 1888. These 
establishments cover twenty-one industries, employ 27,000 work-peo- 
ple and $49,000,000 of capital, and produce a value of $45,000,000. 
For these eighty-five similar establishments the following table of per 
cent. net profits of capital and per cent. wages (not including super- 
intendence and selling), of cost, and per cent. value of stock, and per 
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cent. cost of manufacture (less rent, interest, and taxes), and per 
of rent, interest, and taxes, is given: 





Industries, 


Bakeries. 


| Brass .......+. 


Clocks 
Corsets 
Cotton... 
Cotton duc 
Cutlery 


Forgings .....--.+-..0rs00 
General hardware..... 


a 


Iron foundries........... 
Iron, malleable......... 


Knit 


Paper mills 
Printing and p 
edt 


Rubber goods........... 


Shoes. 
Silk e 
Silver plating...... 


Woolen goods.. sect 


General percentage 


what among politicians in their arguments for free trade. 


ce renee nen eweons 






OES ..cunctccnesd 
Machine shops. ......... 





ub- 






| Per cent 


| net profits 
of capital. 


1888, | 1887 
15.51, 16. 
6.09 6. 
1.73) 5. 
16.04 9. 
5.43, 6. 
7.13) 2. 
2.78 6. 

| 7.94) 11. 
| 3.86, 1. 
11.239, 3 
15.64 6. 
7.34 9 
14.51) 11. 
8.68) 6. 
10.33) 7 

| 

3.90 9. 
48) 5. 
9.49 9. 

| 10.55) 7. 
| 7.77) 6. 
4.73) *. 
6.72} 5. 


| Per cent. 
of cost of 


cai Per cent. | manufact- 
paren of value of | ure (less ©! ™ 
. at stock and| rent,in- “ 
cost of | materials |terest 
goods erest, and 
aohaatient. of goods | taxes) of 
manufact-| value of 
ured, ; 
ured, goods 
manufact : 
ured 
1888, | 1887. | 1888. | 1887.) 1888. | 1887 
2) 11.82 13.52 66.92) 6.63) 21.66 2.45 
29| 22.09, 23.86 61.53, 6.14) 31.55 3.18 
$1) 51.41) 49.33 37.55) 3.57) 58.16) 5. 69 
78) 32.13) 27.34 39.39) 5.63) 41. 80) 3.71 
72| 26.49 28.90 39.39, 4.26) 47.92) 4.22 
2) 25.14) 25.63, 57.71) 5. 81) 31.82) 3.47 
08! 57.49] 69.40] 20.33! 1.94] 71.93) 7.20 
11| 38.34) 33.77) 46.73) 3.94) 42.21) 4.44 
2!) 40.02) 39:04) 38.45) 3.89) 56. 55) 5. 84 
87\ 37.38, 35. 42) 51.20) 5. 29) 42.39, 4.44 
78 35.43) 42.58) 52.15) 3.99) 44.39) 5.37 
09) 40,50) 45.39) 39.94) 3. 65) 53.09) 5.55 
75| 39.70) 36.05} 40.32) 4.78) 41.98) 3.85 
71) 53.91) 61. 19) 26.44) 2.72) 55, 43) 5. 42 
36| 19. 88) 18.06) 59.57 6 = 28.39) 2.57 
16, 43.78 43. 88) 36.33) 3.48) 54.16) 4.75 
2) 24. 82 21. 94) 65. 47| 6, 22) 30.90) 2. 89 
36, 28.49) 27.93) 60.89) 6.01) 33.53) 3.41 
68) 21. 65) 24. 67) 60.27) 6.10) 27.69) 2. 90 
71\ 22.72) 26.98) 45.27) 5.20) 41.80) 3.97, 2 
7| 22.74) 20.10) 64.30) 6.2 ! 27.92) 3.44 2 
1 
98) 28.33 28. 96) 53.40) 5.39] 37.55, 3.78 1 
' 
* Loss, 


PROTECTION FOR LABOR, 

The foregoing official statements from the investigations of the ‘ 
necticut Bureau of Labor Statistics disprove the grossly exaggerated as- 
sertions respecting the profits of manufacturing which prevail 


The 


that the average profit to capital for the years 1887 and 1888 ha 
less than 7 per cent., and that is no more than is frequently ob 
in well selected investments with little hazard and no work. 


show further that the great industries of Eastern Connecticut—the cot 


ton, woolen, silk, rubber, and machinery manufacture—have a\ 


for the two years a profit on capital of 6 per cent. 


The two gr 


industries—the cotton and woolen manufacture—average a pri 
capital of only 4 per cent. 
Another conclusion results from these investigations; it is an 


ous fact. The tariffis not a bonus to capital. 


wages of those who produce and those who distribute products. 
along the line of continuance of this protection that the Repu 


tariff bill is drawn. 


A gent 


who was for ten years hosiery buyer forthe largest hosiery job) 
importers in Boston said that he ascertained when in Germany 
hosiery that the average price paid per day to hosiery mill en 


was one mark, or 25 cents in our money. 


Last year we in 


more than $5,000,000 value of hosiery, and the bill proposes, 
of 35 per cent. ad valorem duty, a specific duty of from 20 ce 
per dozen, with an ad valorem of from 20 to 40 per cent. 
PROTECTION FOR AGRICULTURE. 

But the tariff bill under consideration extends its protect 


alone to those who are employed in our manufactures. 
are ‘‘in the bill.”’ 


The 


The agricultural products are given, al. 


the first time, proper consideration; especially are the products : 
England agriculture secured from a continuance and extension 


eign importation. 


I append the following table, showing the importations ot 
year, the present duty, andthe proposed duty on the agricultura 
ucts in which New England is largely interested: 


Article. 


Horses and mules......... 


Cattle ..... 


TRGB cnsesvochccorsinsswnses 


Barley .......... 
Buck wheat 








| 


Present duty. Prop 


| $30 per he 





) 


For instance, in the hosiery manufacture th 
seeks to preserve and extend the industry here at home. 


It is protection t 


tee 


4 


S$? per 


rag 


20 per cent............ Over one y¢ 
per head 
| one yeal 
head. 
20 per cent........,...| $1.50 per b 
20 per cent............ $1.50 per head 
10 cts. per bushel... 30 cts. per D's 
10 per cent............ 15 cts. per bus 


* Provided that horses valued at over $150 shall pay an ad valorem 


30 per cent. 
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a 
: prominently concerned in this conspiracy were summoned before these 
Article. a Present duty. | Preposed duty. committees, and it was developed that on the 16th of April preceding 
; | each of eight firms or corporations had signed, with S. Waterbury & 
ne oe Co,, of New York, a contract as follows 
Oats 10,178.19 | 10 cts. per bushel.) 15 cts. per bushel. | A 
. a 55,995.00 | 4 cent per pound.| leent per pound. |, Rl aie. sk cae 
17, 689. 41 | 4.cts. per pound ...| Gets.per pound. | , This agreement. made the lith day of April, 1558, by and between the Eagle 
jut 1, 132) 143. 28 | 4 cts. per pound ...| 6 cts. per pound. Mill, of New York, party of the first part,and L. Waterbury & Co., of tl 
= | _ 6,684.87 | 10 per cent............| 5 ets. per gallon. | °! of New York, party of th ond par nesseth 
Beans 759, 802. 28 | 10 per cent............| 40 eis. per bushel. Phe party of the Sirst part "y sells anc agrees to deliver to the party of the 
Be pease, and mush- | No data. | 35 per cent............ | 40 per cent second part free on board In the city of New York, in car-load lots as required 
: s prepared or pre- | } all the bagging belonging to it how on hand and wheresoever situate, and all 
r pe the bagging that may be manufactured by it during the remainder of the cur 
_& rent year 1888, at and for the following prices, namely 1} pounds at 5} cents 
a G ‘ ried.....s.--e| Included | 10 per cent............ 40 cts. per bushel. | Pet yard; 1! pounds, at 5} cents per yard; 2 pounds, at 6} cents per yard; 2! 
( 1 OF Gs ' | with beans. pounds, at 7} cents per yard, bagging n the South to be at the above | es 
conpnamnnvaanpnnts $52, 738.00 | 20 per cent............. 50 cts. per bushel. plus actual freight and SREEERDSS GUATEOS itv urred in transportatioi 
ae aE Ee csacstencced Not provided for...! 1 ct. per pound. _ The party of the first part shall,as soon as may be after the 30th day of Apr 
. | instant, file with party of the second part a true and correct invoice of al! its 
. ah os No data, | 10 per cent............ 3 ets. each. } stock of bagging on hand at said date, and thereafter shall in like manne 
a _ | 2.419. 004.37 | Free.......... 5 cts. per dozen. iwonthly, as soon as may be after the last day of each month during the current 
Exes see enenee ; 1. 082’ 685.50 $2 per ton $4 per ton. | year 1588, a like invoice of all bagging manufactured by it during each month 
Ha) | 1,100, 408. 00 | 8 cts. per pound....| 15 cts. per pcund and upon the filing of such invoices from time to time the party of the first part 
jw a — No data. | 40 ets. per bushel. shall be given credit upon the books of the party of the second part for the 
we on 323, 762. 82 20 per cent. amount of the same at and after the prices above named, respectively 





15 ets. per bushel... 
20 per Cent, ......00+ 


321, 120. 26 
187, 488. 69 


25 cts. per bushel. 
40 per cent. 


Potatoes .... 
Garden se eds, agricultural 


seeds, ete. 




















Jegetables 
— pared or preserved..| 389,512.42 | 30 per cent............. 45 per cent. 
Pickles and sauces........| 334,926.71 | 35 per cent............ 45 per cent. 
in their natural state ...| 437,377.57 | 10 per cent... .| 25 per cent. 
GUEAW ...cccvererescocsnecscecssecesees 28, 921.00 | Free.........0000.0e00000 30 per cent. 
pies: 
nen ripe oe | No data. | Free....................., 2 cts. per bushel 
Dried or prepared in | : 
any manner ...... . No data. | Free ...................| 2ets.per pound. | 
Bacon and hams. 45, 899.51 | 2 cts. per pound ...| 5 ets, per pound. 
Beef, mutton, and pork. ...... 14, 393.09 | 1 ets. per pound ... 2 cts. per pound. 
Poultry: | 
Live ....0 ‘ a - se onf| 10 percent ............ 3ets. per pound. 
Dressed .....ccorsracears Sanction ; 154, 866. “)| 10 per eent........... 5 cts, per pound. 
Flaxseed or linseed, poppy- | 


seed, and other of] seeds. 
Leaf-tobaceo for cigar-wrap- 
ers 
Not stemmed.,..........0000+ (2 ~ a ap| 75 cts. per pound.. 
Stemmed.. alsa gl, a7, 308. $1 per pound....... 
All other tobacco in leaf: 
Not stemmed........... 
Stemmed...............-+ 
Cigars, cigarettes cheroots ‘| 
of all kinds...... .| 8,657, 316.02 


3, 969, 640.00 | 20 cts. per bushel. 30 cts. per bushel. 


$2 per pound. 
$2.75 per pound 


8, 126, 091. 34 
476, 679. 25 


35 cts. per pound. 
50 ets. per pound. 


35 ete. per pound. 
40 cts. per pound. 


$4.50 per pound 


and 2% per cent. 


2.50 per pound 
and 25 per cent.. 


Mr. Chairman, I commend the Republican revision of the tariff asa 
national issue in which all the industries of our country and all our 
home labor have vital and beneficent interests. 





The Tariff and the Bagging Trust. 


SPEECH 


or 
Tr / I r 
WILLIAM ELLIOTT, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 31, 1890. 

_ The House being in Cemmittee of the Whole and having under consideration 
the bill (HL. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports— 

Mr. ELLIOTT said: 


Mr, CHAIRMAN: I move the following amendment to paragraph 365: 

Amend aph 365 by striking out all after ‘jute butts,” in line 6, and in- 
scrting “ three-eighths cent per pound.” 

The object of this amendment is to reduce the duty on jute bag- | 
ging to the rate fixed by the Mills bill, which, in connection with free | 
jute butts, would sufficiently compensate the manufacturer for the in- 
1 eased cost of labor in this country. In orderthat the committee may 
fully understand the subject-matter of this amendment it will be nec- 
— to go back to the attempted tariff legislation in the Fiftieth Con- 

Daring the winter and spring of 1888, while the tariff was under 
consideration by the committees of the two Houses of Congress, the 
—e of jute bagging appeared before them and made state- | 

uts relative to that product. Bagging was then at its usual selling 
price of about 7} cents a pound. b 

THE JUTE-BAGGING TRUST. 


Later on, in the month of July, without an 3 

‘ ul y : Y apparent reason, the 

= of bagging was increased 100 percent. It became at once known | 

Auguss belt mene, Suticle hed bein formed. Doring the month of | 

Mase both Houses of House through its Committee on | 

ee and the Senate th its Finance Commitiee—com- | 
investigations on the su The persons known to be 


HON. 


—_ 
2 





| upon the total invoices and cost of carrying the bagging, ac 
| day of October, which reduction shall be retained by the party of the first part 


| agreed to be sold and de! 


| by them respectively with the said party of the first part 


| terms and in the manner in said « 


| The Eagle Mil! ......... = 


The party of the first part hereby agree to sell, or caus sold, in behalf 
of the party of the second part, all bagging so invoiced at prices which shall lx 
fixed from time to time by this party of the second part, hereby cuarantying 
full payment in cash upon all sales made, and will render promptly and reg 
larly to the party of the second part full and cor-ect accounts thereof. 

The party of the first part further agrees that immediately atter the 3lst day 
of October next ensuing it will pay and make over to the party of the second 
part the entire proceeds of all sales of bagging made by it hereunder, first d 
ducting therefrom an amount which shall be equal to the invoice of the 
ging sold and a commission of 5 per cent. upon the gross amount of sales, 
as well deducting therefrom interest upon the total amount of all in 
bagging filed, at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum from date of filing and the 
actual expenses incurred by it in carrying such bagging. 

The amount so deducted shall be retained by the party of the first part, and is 


to be 





and 


oices of 


in full payment for the bagging sold with commissions thereon and the cost of 
carrying all bagging invoiced to that date. 

In like[manner]|the party of the first part will, immediately after the 3Ist day of 
December, 1888, pay over to the party of the second partthe proceeds of sales « 


all bagging effected by them since the 3ist day of October aforesaid, first deduct 
ing therefrom the invoice prices thereof and commission of 6 per cent. per annum 
ruing since the 3ist 
in full payment for bagging so sold with commissions thereon and all 
carrying accrued since the last settlement. 

All said bagging remaining unsold on the 3lst day of December, 1588, shall 
be retransferred and delivered tothe party of the first part in full satisfaction 
and discharge of al! and any liability of the party of the second part with re 
spect to the same. 

The party of the first part agrees that during the pendency of th 
will carry at its own expense for the party of the second part all bagging herein 

vered tothem; will fully insure and protect the same 
and thereby undertakes and agrees that the party of the second part : 
put to no cost, charge, or expense by reason of the premises. 

The party of the second part agree that as soon as may be after the Sist day 
of October, 1888, they will pay and make over to the party of the first part 
of the profits realized by the said second party on all bagging sold by them « 
for their aceount to the 3lst day of October aforesaid. 

In like manner the party of the second part agrees that as soon as may | 
after the 3ist day of December, 1388, they will pay and make over to the part 
of the first part - ~ of the profits realized by said second party on all bagyi 
sold by them or for their account after said 3lst of October 

In witness whereof this agreement is duly executed by the parties hereto th 
day and year first above writ 


Then on the 
contract: 


costs of 


is contract tt 





1888 


10th April all these parties signed the following 


B 


the 16th day of April, 1888, between the firm of I 
Waterbury & Co., of New York City, party of the first part, and the Charleston 
Bagging Manufacturing Company; Nevins & Co., of Boston, Mass.; The New 
York Bagging Company ; The Eagie Mills; Southern Mills Bagging Compan; 
Standard Mills Bagging Company; Muncie Bagging Manufacturing Company 
and The Empire Bagging Company, parties of the second part, witnesseth 

Whereas the said parties of the second part,in and by certain contracts mad 
rearing date the l4th 
day of April, 1888, have each agreed to sell and deliver to said first party all 
their bagging then on hand, as well as such as might thereafter be acquired or 
manufactured by them respectively during the remainder of the year 138%, upon 
ontracts provided; and 

Whereas some of said parties of the second part have aequired by lease or | 
chase certain bagging mills, with their machinery and stocks on hand, a 
well have made contracts with certain other manufacturers of baggi: 
product of their mills, upon terms therein provided, 


This agreement, made 


as follows 


I 
Jute Mar 





Company, J. C. Todd, Peru Bagging Company, Crescent ng 
Company, St. Louis Bagging Company, Louisville Bagging Manufact ng Cor 
pany, Eben S. Stevens, Troy Burlap Manufacturing Company, and Ludlow 
Manufacturing Company, under agreements, copies of which are hereto at 
tached ; and 

Whereas in so doing said parties have acted in behalf of and r the joint 
benefit and accountof all of the parties of the second part hereto,in the prop 
tion of their several respective interests in the common enterprise and this cor 


tract, as hereinafter agreed and declared : 

Now, in consideration of the premises and their mutu: vens i 
and declared as follows: 

1) That the respective interests of the parties of the s« 
mon enterprise herein contemplated are, and all loss and 1 shall be 
shared by them in proportions, as follows, to w 


J. M. Waterbury, Chauncey Marshall, and the v | Bagging 
Southern Mills Bagging Compan) 
Charleston Bagging Manufacturing Compan 
Nevins & Co........... = 
Muncie Bagging Manufactur 
Standard Millis Bagging (om 
Empire Bagging Compar 








(2) That the parties of the first part, in fixing the sales prices of bagging, shall 
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be governed by the vote of a majority of the parties of the second part, which 
shall be indicated to them in writing 

That each of the parties of the second part, within the limits of their re- 
spective capacities, shall operate their mills to such extent as shall be decided 
by the vote of a majority of the representatives of the parties of the second part. 
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1) Upon the expiration of this contract all the several stocks of bagging re= | 
maining unsold in the hands of the parties of thesecond part shall be distributed | 


amongst them in the proportion of their respective interests in the common 
enterprises as hereinbefore declared, at the original invoice prices in their re- 


spective contracts with the party of the first part 
Witness the parties hereto theday and year first above written. 
[SRAI l.. Waterbury & Co.,; New York Bagging Company, J. M. 


Waterbury, treasurer; J. H. Waterbury, Chauncey Marshall, The 
Kagle Mill, Appleton Sturgis, president; Standard Mills Bag- 


| necessary. 


Senator ALDRICH. That was not atrust I suppose? 
A. No; it was just an association where we curtailed prod: 


the wants of the country, but wealways made sufficient to supply t 
carry over a fair amount to the nextseason. That kept the prices a}, 


And yet the trust had been organized nearly two mont} 
was then in full operation, as appears by the testimony that 


and the witness was a leading and active party to it. 
In August following this testimony was give: 


| same committee: 


ging Company, by Joel Wood, president; Muncie Bagging Manu- | 


iacturing Company, by L. F. Jones, president; The Empire Bag- 
ging Company, by John D. Filley, president; Southern Mills 
Bagging Company, by B.B. Graham, president; Charleston Bag- 
ging Manufacturing Company, by Jas. S. Murdock, secretary 


and treasurer; Nevins & Co 


These contracts were clearly intended to and did constitute a trust | 


in the strictest sense of the word. ‘The eight parties agreed— 
1, To make a sham sale, without delivery, to Waterbury & Co. of 
all bagging on hand or to be manufactured by them during the year. 
2. Tosell thesame for Waterbury & Co. and to make returns to them. 
3. That they should, by a majority vote, fix the price at which each 
should se!l and that no sales should be made below such price. 
4, That each should manufacture only so much bagging as the ma- 
jority should decide. 


5. They fixed the interest each should hold in the trust, and pro- | 


vided for distribution of the proceeds amongst the membersof the trust 
according to such interest. 

No more complete trust could have been formed, and throughout 
the investigations there was no claim made that it was not a trust, ex- 


The CuHATRMAN. I see those contracts bear the date of Apri 
Mr. SturGcis. April 14 and 16. 

The CHAtrrnMAN, You were before us on the Lith of June 
Mr. Sturers. Yes, sir. 

Che CHatrMAN. These contracts were in existence the 
Mr. Sturais. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. And fully perfected’ 

Mr. Sturcis. Yes, sir; as they are now. 


Senator Beck. The foreign manufacturers could not make | 


} cotton raised in America, could the 


| from ascertaining the existence of your pool, so that no 
anywhere else? 


cept upon the pretense that all bagging manufacturers in the country | 


had not joined in it. 
CIRCUMSTANCES FORMING THE TRUST. 

In order to show the true character of the outrage perpetrated by 
this bill on the cotton farmer, I will quote liberally from three investi- 
gations made into this subject. by Congress in 1888, one by the Finance 
Committee of the Senate in June, another by the same committee in 
August, and the third by the House Committee on Manufactures in 
the same month. At the June hearing before the Senate Finance 
Committee the bagging manufacturers presented a memorial signed 
by ‘‘all the mills,’’ elaborately setting forth the condition of the in- 
dustry, both in this and foreign countries, a part only of which I need 
read 

Monpbay, June 11, 1888. 
turers of bagging in the United States 


Che present tariff on bagging for covering cotton is 1) 
to 3cents per yard on 2-pound bagging. 

Under this protection about twenty-five mills have been established in this 
country, situated in the following States: Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Missouri, Kentucky, Virginia, 
Georgia, South Carolina, Alabama, Louisiana, and Texas. 


Memorial of the manufac 


cents per pound, equal 


in view of these facts the manufacturers ef bagging would respectfully ask 
that they betreated with the same consideration extended to other manutactur- 
ing industries in the United States. 

in placing jute butts on the free-list, as provided in the present bill, a reduc- 
tion will be made in the cost of the raw material used by us of $5 per ton, ora 
little less than one-quarter of a cent per pound. 

The present duty on the nianufactured article is 1} cents per pound, equal to 


3 cents per yard for 2-pound bagging, which is the average weight used, and if 


this duty were made | cent per pound, equal to 2 cents per yard, it would be a 
reduction of one-half cent per pound, or more than double the reduction effected 
in the raw material, and would enable the home manufacturers to maintain 
this industry as against forcign capital and cooly labor. 

For reasons given above, the manufacturers of bagging in the United States 
would respectfully ask that the following be adopted as an amendment to 
schedule J, line 343 of the present tariff 

‘* Bagging for cotton or other manufactures suitable to the uses for which cot- 
ton-bagging is applicd, composed in whole or in part of hemp, jute, jute butts, 


flax, gunny bags, gunny cloth, or other material suitable for covering cotton, 2 | 


cents per yard,”’ 

Ludlow Manufacturing Company, Ludlow, Mass.; Nevins & Co., 
Salem, Mass.: New York Bagging Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Eagle Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y.; The Hart Bagging Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; BE. 8. Stevens, Quinnebaug, Conn.; Horicon 
Mills, Manchester, N. J.; J. C. Todd, Paterson, N ; Charles- 
ton Kagging Manufacturing Company, Charleston, 8.C.; Hinde, 
Preer & Ililges, Columbus, Ga.; James Sherry, Eufaula, Ala.; 
Crescent Jute Manufacturing Company, New Orleans, La.; Gal- 
veston Bagging and Cordage Company, Galveston, Tex.; Louis- 
ville Bagging Manufacturing Company, Louisville, Ky.; South- 





| 





| raises about five bales annually, the additional tax on the aver: 
amounts to $1.75 a year; somewhere in the neighborhood of the sam: 


Mr, Srurais. They could not, wale the present tariff laws, 
Senator Beck. I am speaking of the laws as they exist, T), 


make it under the present laws, and therefore they only make the 


is needed for the other one-quarter? 
Mr. Stvureis. Of course. 
Senator Beck. Therefore you caught them without any supp! 
Mr. Srurais, Yes. 
Senator Beck. This contract was madein April, was it not? 
Mr. Srureis Yes. 
Senator Beck. And you were here in July? 
Mr. Sturais. In June. 
Senator Beck. And you kept the fact concealed from the con 
Mr. Sturais. I did, and from everybody else I could, 
Senator Beck, And you did it on purpose to keep the 


Mr. Sturais. Most certainly. 
fied. 


— 
a 


We were into make money, as I } 


S ie 


eople of the 
ging could! 


Comment 


c 


( 








Here is an express admission that the existence of the trust had beey 
kept secret and for a purpose, even though one of the parties to it hag 


been questioned about it under oath. 


the farmers could have protected themselves, 


The CHAIRMAN, Who was the active person to manage this? 
Mr. Gratz. It was done princi 


Gratz, and some part of it at the officeof L. Waterbury & Co. 


ily through the office of War: . 
I think we ma 
eight or ten leases or contracts to close mills,and probably twenty co: 


purchase of material; and L. Waterbury & Co. made four contracts wit 
one contract for the purchase of material; and Nevins & Co., of Bost 


one contract with a mill. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
work? 
Mr. Gratz. We did the active work. 


80 high, as it would look like extortion. 


We think to-day we could g 
a yard for bagging as easily as 12 cents, but we do not care to put up th 


et 


So that your concern and Waterbury & Co. did the 


amounts to about 35 cents a bale on cotton, and as the average cotton. 


| money hespends per month for tobacco. 


} 


ern Mills Bagging Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Standard Mills Bag- | 


ging Company, St. Louis, Mo.; St, Louis Bagging Company, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Empire Bagging Company, Champaign, DI1.; Muncie 
Bagging Manufacturing Company, Muncie, Ind.; W. H, Hessin 
& Co,, Huntington, Ind,.; Peru Bagging Company, Peru, Ind.; 
lroy Bagging Company, Troy, Ohio. 


The memorial nowhere complains that the mills were then or had 
been suffering from low prices; on the contrary they asked that the duty 


on bagging be reduced from 3 cents to 2 cents per yard, a reduction of 


334 per cent. All the mills in the United States asked this. It will 
be observed that this hearing took place nearly two months after the 
trust agreements of April 14 and 16, and yet a witness who had signed 
those agreements as a representative of one of the companies in the trust 
gave the following testimony: : 


The CHarreMan. Have you any trust now to regulate prices for production ? 
A. No: we had an association, butit broke up in 188, 


i 


The CHatrMayn. That is, if he uses it. 

Mr. Gratz. He mostly uses it, and mixes it with whisky 

‘The CHAIRMAN, You say that the advance you have already 1 
cents; or what do you mean? 

Mr. Gratz. I figure over and above 7} cents. 

The Cuarmmay, That only amounts to about 55 cents a bale. 

Mr. Gratz. Only about cents a bale. 


age 


Senator Beck. Have you any reasonable data for assuming that | 


the average product? 


year, and I did not want to put it too low. 
The Cuarmman,. Most of the cotton now is raised in a small way 
Mr. Gratz. Mostly in a small way. 
planters lease out their land. 


I suppose that is the way the negroes manag: 
Mr. Gratz. The reason I say five bales is because the general merc! 
South tell me that the ordinary negro farmer raises from three to f 


1a 


2,000 acres, although they may have from twenty to one hundred | 


their land who raise the cotton, and whose cotton it is, and who 
the covering, as a rule. 


Before the House committee Mr. Gratz testified: 


Q. Your sales are practically south and southwest of those: 
have been enumerating? 

A, Our sales are from Athens and Macon clear around to Tex 
covering for two-thirds of the cotton crop. 

Q. You sell from Athens and Macon to the Rio Grande, Geo 
the northern limit of the cotton country 

A. Yes, sir. 


Was there ever displayed more unblushing insoleuce and 
Here is a member of a firm controlling two-th 
bagging used by the farmers, out of whom alone their p! 


than this? 


deliberately slandering and insulting the men who annual!) 
| 7,000,000 bales of cotton, worth $3,500,000, export price, and 
| the robbery of a part of their hard-earned income on the gro 
as they had so little, were so accustomed to be plundered, the 


of something more would make no difference to them. ! 


especial attention to this display on the part of manufacturers 
of antagonism to the farmer, but of contempt for him, feelings ' 


dered directly by the lordly dominion over the farmer whic! |" 
No wonder that he thinks that anyt): 


itory tariff gives him. 


than doubling the price to the farmer ‘‘ would look like exto: 
And I will also emphasize to the majority of the Ways and Mea 





| mittee-the fact that by means of the present duty the price 
article could just as well be raised to 25 cents a yard as to 1° 


Even those who call themselves 
They consider that they are plant 


If the truth had been told at 
the June investigation the conspiracy would have been unearthed 
Hence the de: 


ce 


I t 


The additional price now being charge 


i 











ha | DEED 


to 


it 
iv 


had 


n told at 
‘thed and 
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I quote further from the testimony: 


The CuarrMaN. Go on with your statemers. : 

Mr. GRATZ. After buying enough bagging and securing control of enough 

ills to get two-thirds ofall the bagging required for this year’s crop. we waited 
~ see whether the Mills bill would give us a rate of protection sufficient to en- 
ble us to continue in businessanother year. It was agreed that in case there 
an protection sufficient to insure us the continuance of our business the price 
f{ bagging would not be materially raised; that, however, in case no sufficient 
srotection was left, we would advance the price of bagging from time to time 
«much as was deemed advisable, in order to get out of the business this year 
~ nearly as possible enough money to pay for our machinery. This policy has 
been pursued to this day, and we hope and expect to continue it. 

Here is a plain admission that the sole object of this conspiracy was, 
not simply to exactfrom the farmer excessive profits, but to rob him in 
one year of enough money to pay forall the machinery owned by twen- 
ty-five mills: 

Senator BECK. 
rice ? . 
, Mr. Stcrets. It was decided that the smaller mills had better not open again, 
and they were either leased or their product bought or some arrangement 
made that was satisfactory tothem. Asa general thing they were leased, not 
by corporations, but by individuals. That gave the larger manufacturers the 


field to produce their own cloth and to sell it. 


Before the House Committee on Manufactures the following testi- 
mony was given by Mr. Gratz: 


Q. How many mills controlled by Warren, Jones & Gratz have closed’ 

A. Iwill give the = of the companies: There is the St. Louis Bagging 

Company; the Louisville Bagging and Manufacturing Company ; the Crescent 

Jute Company; James Perry, of Eufaula, Ala.; and the Troy Burlap Company, 

of Troy, Ohio; the Peru Bagging Company, of Peru, Ind.; and the mill at 

Richmond, Va. 
* 


Answer my question, please. What enabled you to put up the 


* . * * * 


Q. Now, you said something about the importing of bagging into this coun- 
try; that there is or has been in the past an importation on account of which 
vou could give no estimate of the amount needed. 

"A. We believe it will be impossible to produce any sufficient quantity of bag 
ging in time so as to interfere materially with the sales of our baguing, no mat- 
ter what the prices should be. We investigated that point very carefully and 
found the mills abroad were so full of contracts for other goods that they had 
bat very few looms which could make this particular kind of bagging set up in 
their mills, and that it would take so long a time to get the mills ready to manu- 


facture this bagging that they couid not wait these other contracts for the other | 


goods. 
EXCUSE FOR THE TRUST. 
Throughout the August investigations the plea was put forward that 
the sole reason for forming the trust was the danger of the passage of 


the Mills bill. I believe this to be a mere pretense, and that the fol- 
lowing testimony before the House Committee on Manufactures shows 
that for years betore there had been in existence a pool, trust, or com- 
bine of some sort, sometimes two of them, intended to limit produc- 
tion and control prices, and that it existed up to the formation of this 
trust in April, 1888: 


Q. There was, T suppose, an association of some kind between all the manu- 
facturers of bagging for wrapping cotton some years ago. 

A. There was an association between most of the manufacturers, but there 
were one, two, or three mills who were not in it, and the firm of Warren, Jones 
& Gratz was not in that association. That association expired in 1884, and was 
not afterwards in use. 

Q. I wish you would tell me when that association began, and what its nat- 
ure was, and how close an association it was. 

A. That was an association which we calla pool, Itran but three bagging 
establishments. It operated principally by reducing its production in a way 
that was extremely costly, and euhanced the cost of making bagging to the 
others, to each mill, because in reducing the production they reduced propor- 


tionately al! around. Therefore a mill would receive orders to run one-quarter | 


time or three-quarters time, all running the same. The net result as far as we 
can find was an increase in the actual cost of making bagging amounting to 
more than 25 per cent. of the working expenses. In addition to that there was 
a pooling system by which balances were paid back and forth and percentages 
on sales, The whole arrangement was an absolute violation of all economic 
laws, and opened the way to a very successful competition by any manufact- 
urers who might be of a mind to have gone outside of it. 

Q. It was a crude attempt? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At getting a commercial regulation ” 

A. Yes, sir, 

Q. But it was profitable at the time? 

A. Yes, sir, It was open to fraud. One of the members of the institution per- 
jured himself and stole some considerable quantity of money. 


This is the testimony of Mr. Gratz, and evidently does not refer to 
the following association, mentioned by Mr. Charles E. Pearce: 


Q. Have you been a party in such compact or agreement atany time since the 
formation of your company ? 

A. Well, in 1883 there was an association formed by the bagging manufact- 
urers of the country, or the most of them, the object of which was to diminish 
the output of bagging to the consumptive demand, with about five or six mill- 
ions of yards surplus in general distribution throughout the country. That 
association, however, only that object in view and did not undertake, as I 
recollect, to make any prices. Any man sold his own goods at whatsoever 
price he pleased. If he chose to sell it at a loss it came out of his own pocket, 
the idea being parties could then do their proper legitimate business, provided 
the surplus did not enter into active competition with the stock which was re- 
quired, That association held up for three seasons, and then went to pieces. 


The following is by Mr. Gratz: 


Q Had you caything to do with the negotiations of this contract ” 

A. Yes, sir. I modeled those contracts after some contract that had been in 
existence for the past three years between the Southern Mills Bagging (om- 
pony. the Standard Mills Bagging Company, and the firm of Warren, Jones 

iratz, and included for two years the Muncie Bagging Company. 

2. And have you copies of those contracts? 

- No, sir; but the idea is embodied entirely in this contract. 
&. Are there still in existence contracts between those parties and your firm? 
. There is one contract still in existence, but subject to the execution of this 


con so that tt does not affect the actual business for the season. There is 


one material difference between these contracts and the contracts between the 
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Southern Mills Bagging Company, the Standard Mills Bagging Company, the 
Muncie Bagging Company, and Warren, Jones & Gratz, and that is that the 
division profits or losses under these last-named contracts were to be in exact 
proportion to the number of yards of bagging furnished by each mill to the ac- 
count. Soif there was any protit in the business there was a premium offered 
for extra production. Under these contracts, 


Aand B. the percentage of profits 


is divided on a fixed basis and has nothing to do with the product on. The 
others were contracts covering proper and exactly legitimate business, and 
these are contracts to control production, as well as to divide the profits, 
Therefore they might be called illegitimate business contracts, 

Testifying in August, 1888, the witness says that contracts had been 
in existence for the ‘* past three years,’’ and, of course, they were not 
those previously mentioned, all of which had expired. If anything 


was required to fix the character of the agreements of April, 188s, it is 


found in the frank admission of the witness, that they were ‘*illegiti- 
mate.”’ 

Q. Had you at the beginning of the firm's operations any understanding with 
other parties who are members of the association, o ere you simply under- 


taking as one firm to regulate the whole market? 


A. No, we didn’t undertake to regulate the whole market. We began in 
combination with the stockholders of the Southern Mills Bagging Company 
and the Standard Mills Bagging Company, and we bought last December the 
mill at Champaign, II] 

Q. That mill has been closed? 

A. That mill has been closed Then we ve st of that « » some 
parties at Dixon, Lil., and took their machinery Then we boug! little 
mill— 

Q. Why did you take that machinery? 

A. To put it in the mill at Champaign, II! 

Q. And the other? 

A. Botharethere. They are set up in the mill ithey are beginningto run 
it. Then we bought a little mill at Alliance, Ohio Phat was alsoremoved and 
brought to Champaign and consolidated with the others, and the entire con 


solidation is called the Empire Bagging Company 


and each one of the parties 
in interest took some stock in it, our i 


ea being that we would gradually geta 
sufficient control of the Western bagging market to 





ig tt ivold competit nour 

own markets, as it were, to a ruinous extent 

Q. You began that policy when?” 

A. We began that policy two years or n ago v n we ) ht t mill in 
Muncie, Ind. 

Q. That was done to get control of tl Western pr 

A. Yes, sir 

Q. And, as I see, you went down into Virginia? 

A. That is only lately, after this other arrangemen hat was beyond our 
reach before. 

The ‘‘ policy,’’ then, of getting a ‘‘ sufficient control of the Western 


bagging market to avoid competition’’ had been commenced ‘* two 
years or more ago,’’ and finally culminated in the April agreements, 
which undoubtedly would have been made if the Mills bill had never 
been heard of. It is a common device of persons enjoying such mo- 
nopolies to try to create among their victims the impressien that the 
real friends of the people are responsible for such outrages. That the 
Mills bill had nothing to do with the organization of this odious 
trust is farther shown by the fact that its members maintained their 
outrageous prices on bagging until December, months alter it had be 
come certain that the Republican Senate would not pass the bill, if, in 
fact, there had ever been any doubt on that subject. 





LOSS TO THE FARMER 

What loss did the cotton-planter suffer in one season by this con 
spiracy ? Let the parties themselves answe1 

Senator Beck. I want to bring out just what you ‘ jueezing out of the 
American cotton-planters under the operation of a law that you say protects 
American labor 

Mr. Srurcis. We are going to get back a little of the money squeezed out of 
us during the last two years, when we were obliged to sell below cost 

Before the House committee Mr. Gratz testified 

Q. What was the price of 2-pound bagging before this association w 


operation—say the last of March or the first of April? 
A. From the last of February until the middle of Marcha large amount was 


sold at prices South from whigh, if the freight was deducted, the prices in New 
York would have been from 5j to 6} cents for 2-pound bagging 
o 2 ~ - s 
Q. Let us see what the increase would be. Bagging last spring was 7! cents 





how much higher now do you say it is than 7} 

A. It was 7¢ cents, and it is 12} now 

Q. That is 5 cents a yard from the mill to the merchant? 

A. Six and a half by five would be 32} cents a bals 

q. Without the merchant's profits having been added to it, however? 

A. He would charge a profit on the 7} cents, being what you would call prob- 
ably a legitimate profit, but he would also charge a proportionate profit on the 
5 cents, which would probably make an increased cost to the planter, say of 
54 cents, bagging being sold in the South on very close margins. it would be 
6) times 5} cents, which would be 35 cents a bale. 

Q. That would be $350,000 per million bales and seven times that would be 
$2,450,000. Have you a definite idea of the of capital invested in bag 
ging mills? 

A. It is very hard to say the amount of capital, because the real estate in some 
instances would be necessarily measured with the bagging mill as part of the 
institution, and in others it would be difficult to divert the other business, some 
buildings being made especially for this and fit for nothing else, and some prop- 
erty being applicable for this and for nothi else » | could not estimate ex- 
actly the amount of capital invested 

Q. You have seen an estimate? 

A. Ihave notseen an estimate ex ha As far as our own in 
stitution is concerned, our calculation is that if we could secure in this year’s 
business 60 per cent. of the profits you talk about here we would have gotten 
pretty much our whole investment, but that would not apply to others, because 
we own more real estate, and that estimate covers nothing except bare bagging 
machinery. 


The loss to the planter, then, in one season, according to the estimate ot 
this adverse witness, was $2,450,000! And this in addition to the usual 
profit made on their sales. My own conclusion, Mr. Chairman, based 
upon careful examination, is that the actual loss arising out of this 


cents 


amount 


ept in the ro 


in 
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farmer is found in the witness’s statement that ‘‘if we could secure in 
this year’s business 60 per cent. of the profits you talk about here we 
would have gotten pretty much our whole investment.’’ That they did 
make such profit is clear from the tact that they had entire control of 
the market and managed it as they chose. 


The Cnuatemay. What is the price of bagging now? I believe Ihave notasked 
that. 

Mr. Gratz. Twelve and one-half cents a yard to-day; will be one-fourth of a 
cent higher Monday 

The Coarrman. What is occurring to advance the price ” 

Mr. Gratz. We thought we could get that much more. 

Senator Beck. You have the market effectually cornered? 

Mr. Gratz. We have it effectually cornered, and there is no power on earth 
can stop us except some of us die or turn thieves on the rest 

* > > ~ . . « 

or Br The result of this arrangement is that you are making as 
much in proportion to the amount of sales, while your mill is not running at 
all, as you would if it was running? 

Mr. Sruneis. Certainly. 

Senator Beck. Certain mills are running and certain milis are closed, and 
each, in proportion to what was the estimate of its capacity or right under this 
contract, receives a proportion of the sales? 

M srunGis. Of the profits; not of the sales 


PROHNIBITORY w JTY THE CAUSE OF THE TRUST, 


The Republican party, Mr. Chairman,contend that a prohibitory tariff 
does not breed trusts. It is difficult to give to such a plea respectiul 
consideration. Take the present case as an example. For nearly 
twenty years in consequence of a prohibitory duty, as I will show it to 
be on cotton-baggiag, none of it substantially had been imported from 
abroad, and the production in this country was carried on by twenty- 
five mills, which were competing with each other to a greater or less ex- 
tent. Eight of these mills, having got rid of all competition from 
abroad and wishing to stop that at home, obtain control of the other 
seventeen, form a trust, and immediately increase the price to the con- 
sumer 100 per cent. Could this have been doneif there had all the 
time been importations of this article from abroad? How could it with 
the foreign article competing with thedomestic? Production could not 
have been limited, nor could prices have been advanced by the home 
manufacturer. Is the duty prohibitory? Clearly so, according to the 
testimony of the manufacturers themselves given in these investigations. 
Here is what they say: 


Senator Hiscock. What do you say about reducing the duty on bagging? 

Mr. Murpocu, That if an additional half cent per yard be taken from the 
bagging duty it will be as much as the manufacturers can stand and continue 
in the business, and that should jute butts be made free of duty the manufact- 
urers would save nearly half a cent per yard and could afford a corresponding 
reduction in the daty on bagging. 

Senator Hiscock. Do you think you could stand that reduction and then ab- 
solutely control the market here’? 

Mr. Murpocn. Yes, sir; I think with that reduction it would place us nearly 
on an equality with them; they might possibly at times bring in a little bag- 
ging, but it would make the market pretty nearly equal. It would put uson 
an equality with Calentta, giving them a slight advantage, but then they are 
16,000 miles away. 

Senator Hiscock. How much of that Calcutta bagging comes here now? 

Mr. Murpocu. None at all; no bagging comes here. It is all made in this 
country. 

Senator ALpricHu. You represent all these different mills? 

Mr. Murpocu. Yes, sir 


* 7 


Senator ALDRICH, How long have you had the exclusive control of the Ameri- 
can market? 
Mr. Murpocn, I suppose from fifteen to eighteen years. 
+ * . * 7 
Senator Beck. Any tariff protections? 
Mr. Strvnreois. I repeat what I said before, that the tariff is entirely prohibitory 
to the extent of any foreign bagging coming in. 


The same witness says: 
By Mr. Crouse: 


Q. Thero was one question asked one witness yesterday which I would like 
to ask of this witness, namely: In your judgment, what protection would be 
necessary in order that the mills of this country could retain the trade in cot- 
ton bagging at a fairly profitable basis? 

A. Lhave given the matter a great deal of thought and attention. I have 
gone into statistics and facts; I have cabled to Calcutta, and written letters, 
and have received letters from Dundee; and, in facet, 1 have made a thorough 
and exhaustive examination into this subject, and it is my honest belief that 
the bagging manufacturers can not possibly get along without a protection of 
at least 2 cents per yard. That is one-third less than the present duty which we 
are receiving. As testified to yesterday, the present duty is prohibitory. I do 
not think that a protection of 2 cents a yard would be. It would put us all on 
our mettle. It would leave competition open to the foreign market at times of 
dull trade and low wages, and at the same time such protection would be in an 
ordinary season an inducement for the medium-sized and smaller mills to con- 
tinue work and not to close their mills entirely down, which must be the case 
if the price is made too low for them to continue to manufacture at a living 
profit. 

s . > * _ * 

Senator Jones. Is the present duty fully protective? 

Mr. Stureis. It is more than we need, We have already agreed to accept a 
considerable reduction, one-third. 


The manufacturers themselves admitted that the duty was prohibi- 
tory, that it was too high, and asked that it be reduced one-third, or to 
2cents per yard, equal to 1 cent per pound, and we may be certain that 
they did not ask any too great reduction, Under these circum$tances 
what does the Ways and Means Committee do in the present bill? 
The manufacturer and the cotton-planter were both before the commit- 
tee, and each presented his side of the case. The planters asked that 


ee 


trust was $3,000,000. A more accurate idea of the outrage on the | jute butts and bagging be both put on the free-list, and in ; 


ment said: 


This is one of the most important questions that will com« 
the Southern cotton-planter. 

The people are anxiously awaiting results and are desirous 
{knowing ?] if our legislators feel more interest in enrichment of 
men who contro! the price of jute bagging manufactured in Am, 
millions of constituents who are striving to feed and clothe th: 
an honest effort. 

The manufacturers asked that in their interest the ma 
the duty be ehanged from so much a pound, as the |; 
been, to so much a square yard. It wasatoncedone. A 
of duty, they admitted that the rate was too high if jut 
put on the free-list, and asked that, with jute-butts free, { 
the class of bagging most in use should be 1.6 cents per 
The committee gave them exactly what they asked for. 

The cotton-planter need not further worry himself with 
whether their ‘‘ legislators feel more interest in enrichme: 
dozen men who control the price of jute bagging manu! 
America, or their millions of constituents who are striving 
clothe their loved ones by an honest effort.’’ They have th. 
not only as to jute bagging, but as to everything else they u 
ing and marketing their crop. In fact, they need never ha 
that the Republican party would show more interest in a }ia 
manufacturers than in millions of farmers. That is their 
legislate for the privileged few against the people, for the clas 
the masses. In the report of the majority on this bill the 
says: 

We have not been so much concerned about the prices of the art 
sume as we have been to encourage a system of home production \ 
give fair renumeration to domestic producers and fair wages to Ame. 
men, and by increased production and home competition insure ! 
consumers. 

If they could ever have been induced to break their recor 
a splendid opportunity for them. Outof theirown mouths 
proved that these manufacturers, through the tariff, had a 
monopoly of the American market; that for years prior to 1+ 
had one or more combinations to keep up prices; that, 
fied with this, in April, 1888, under the false and absurd pr. 
alarm at the passage of the Mills bill by a Republican Senate 
bought up or closed up as many mills as they thought necessa 
of them formed a perfect trust to limit production and inci 
that not only was its existence kept secret, but it was « 
them under oath before a Senate committee, that the avov 
pose of secrecy was to prevent introduction of foreign bagging 
in competition with them; that when this purpose was acco 
the price of bagging was advanced, almost at one leap, 100 | 
and their admitted and express intention was to rob the cotton- 
in one year of enough money to pay for their whole investment 
that they did, in that single year, so rob the planter of at least ¢ 
000. 

Not only so, but the committee knew that these transa: 
created intense excitement throughout the South; that ont 
had grown the solid, compact Alliance organization which had \ 
war against this iniquitous trust; that the farmer, already |x 


make both ends meet, had been driven from one substitute for bagging 


to another, many of them more costly than jute bagging, rather t 
submit to the outrageous demands of the bagging trust. > 
standing all this, when the manfacturers, at the very next ‘ 
demand certain legislation the committee blandly complies and 
them just what they want. 

It is no answer tw say that the duty on bagging has been so: 
reduced. The rate is just what they asked for and no one ca: 
ceived by the pretense that they would ask for anything tha‘ 
injure them. It is not in human nature to do that, and we ma) 
tain that, either in the change of law fixing the duty by the ) 
stead of the pound, or by making jute butts free, or by both, th: 
tlemen expect to gain much more than they will lose by the decr 


in duty. If, Mr. Chairman, there was anything near equality in t) 


number of persons interested and the value of the product on th 
side and the other it might be easier to understand the actio 
committee. It can not be charged to sectionalism, because, to ' 
shame be it said, many of these conspirators lived in the section | 
dered, some of them in cities that would no longer exist if the « 


industry were destroyed. And the Ludlow Manufacturing Comp: 


of Boston was an honorable exception in refusing to enter t! 
BAGGING AGAINST COTTON, 


But how stand the opposing interests ? By 
On the one side are a few manufacturing companies, pro): 
over eight having any real interest, employing, according to t) 


mony, not more than about 2,500 hands and producing 50,(\(\).0'"" 


yards of bagging, worth about $3,500,000, an article made solely ‘0! 


temporary purpose, to serve simply as a covering to get a pro: 
market. 
The great body of the stockholders in these companies have =! 


invested a part of their surplus wealth in them; they do no work" 
connection with the business and have only to draw their dividends 











» OOO 





greater OF less, according to whether prices are run up 100 per cent. or 
jess. On the other side stand the more than million men who, during 
the present season, have made 7,300,000 bales of cotton, worth at ex- 

ort prices the enormous sum of $365,000,000. During the year 1889 
the shipped to foreign countries 5,390,926 bales, worth $264,806,905, 
over one-third of the whole of our exports, 

They, as a rule, have no other means of support. They do all the 
work, endure all the exposure, stand all the chances of success or fail- 
ure. From the beginning to the end of the year they are hard at work, 
and no sooner is one crop disposed of than another is taken in hand. 
They are scattered throughout the cotton States of the South and can 
not, because of their number and surroundings, combine to fix their 

ices. 

" verything they buy is in a protected market, while the price of 
their cotton is fixed in a free-trade market 3,000 miles away, in con- 
petition with the cotton of the world. And yet they have received no 
more consideration at the hands of this committee than if they had 
never existed, in fact much less, for if they had never raised a bale of 
cotton and had come before the committee and said they could do 
so with a prohibitory duty, the committee would immediately have 
granted it, as in the case of cotton-ties, of which none are made in this 
country, and the committee, with the avowed purpose of helping some 
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to make these men suddenly throw off the habit of in 
in solid mass against this oppresso1 And what: ich to the ce 
try that this duty should hav ( l upon these men; that tl 
was no remedy for this w: that w ed « y thems 
This is 


not the only trust that ! oDI i the people | 


| name is legio1 This one has o1 ia lita eal a sel 


strangled. 


its folly and rapa 3 greed it ‘ 
( Here : me of th t ma by t tl 

from Tennessee ] 

Earthenware tru 

Glassware trust 

Plow-steel trust 

Bessemer-steel trust 

Genera! steel trust 

Nail trust 


} General tron trust 


| Rubber-shoe trust do 


jmaginary manutacturer at the expense of the cotton-planter, have in- | 


creased the duty thereon from 35 to 103.71 per cent. A greater out- 
rage than this was never perpetrated, not even by the bagging trust. 
Mr. Chairman, nearly two years ago in a public address, I said: 


Some persons are disposed to belittle this tariff question, gentlemen, but a re- 
cent development bas fixed the attention of the country upon it in the sharpest 
manner. The annuai consumption of bagging for cotton amounts to about 47,- 
000,000 yards. Substantially all of this is produced in this country, the duty, 
about 50 per cent., being almost prohibitory. In 1886 the tariff duties collected 
on improved bagging amounted to only $11,515. In April last a few companies, 
controlling pretty nearly the whole production of this country, formed a combi- 
nation for the purpose of forcing up its price. They, in form, sold their entire 
production to a certain party in New York for from 5} to 7} cents per yard, ac- 
cording to weight, reserving the right to a majority of the parties interested to 
fix the price at which it was to be put on the market for the joint benefit of all 
concerned. 

The one object of this combination was to extort outrageous exaction from the 
farmers of the South. The only foreign mills producing this material are in 
Calcutta. Upto July, noincrease in price was announced. At that time, when 
it was impossible for sufficient bagging to be imported in time for the present 
crop, the price was suddenly forced up to from 11 to 12} cents peryard. The 
year before they sold the same material, made atthe same or less cost, at 7} 
cents, The practical result to the planter has been doubling of the price and 
the extortion of over $3,000,000 ina single year. Was ever a greater outrage per- 

etrated?—an outrage the greater to bear because of its impudence. Think of 
it, gentlemen, a few manufacturing companies throttling the entire cotton in- 
dustry of the South, that last year produced 7,000,000 bales! If this conspiracy 
ean be successfully carried through what hope is there for escape for the people 
from like exaction in matters of smallerimportance? In this view the people 
of this and other States may as well make up thejr minds to face the issue and 
settle it once for all. 

In Congress many measures of relief have been prepared, substantially pro- 
viding two modes of prevention, the one declaring such combination illegal 
and criminal and the other authorizing the President to remit the duties on 
imported bagging so long as the combination continues. As to the first, con- 
stitutional questions and the usual delays in Federal courts will render a final 
decision improbable underseveral years. Astothe last, the Republicans will not 
permit it to become a law, because they stoutly deny that the tariff has any- 
thing to do with trusts and combines. What relief, then, can the people look 
for from this and like oppression? My judgment is that each State can most 
efliciently protect her people. If laws adequate to the emergency are not in 


hibit and punish does net lie anywhere. 

Lately, with a great shout and flourish of trumpets you passed a bill 
against trusts. When your actions in this bill are considered it is im- 
possible to believe that you were in earnest in passing that measure. 
You now give the trusts everything they want. Not only that, but 
you have voted down the only measure calculated to hinder them. 
One of your own party has offered this amendment to this bill: 


That the President may suspend the rate of duty on any imported article 
when, in his judgment, the production, manufacture, or sale of such article is 


monopolized or attempted to be monopolized or controlled by any trust or 
combination. 


Copper trust 

Zine trust 

Tin trust 

Lead trust 

Gass trust .. i 
>oap trust lo 
Linseed-oil trust 


Castor-oil trust d 
Envelope trust ai le 
Paper-bag trust.. d 
Barb-wire trust do 


|} Cordage trust......... . ose lo 


You immediately voted it down, only two on your side joining the | 


Democrats in its support. 

I have taken the trouble, Mr. Chairman, to go fully into the history 
of this worst of trusts, because my belief is that trusts are to-day a 
most serious menace to the peace and prosperity of our country and 
are the means of sore oppression to all consumers, especially the farm- 


ers. Had it not been for the splendid fight made by the Alliance | 
against the bagging trust, that trust would to-day have been plunder- | 


ing the cotton-planter annually of millions of dollars. The men who 
formed that trust never dreamed they would stir up such au upheaval; 
they had been made bold by immunity; they thought the cotton- 
planter to be nothing but a dull, patient, clumsy beast of burden, liv- 
ing and drudging only for the benefit of his oppressor and incapable 
of resenting and resisting an outrage. They have found out their mis- 
take; they have been beaten and disgraced. 

Just think, Mr. Chairman, what a gross outrage it must have been 
to make the millions of cotton-planters in twelve great States, the 
most peaceable, conservative, law-abiding, and home-loving people on 
the face of the earth, never given to combinations, because in the very 
nature of things each had to depend upon his own unaided exertions 


| little remedy in such cases. 
existence others must be promptly passed. Itcan not be thatthe powerto pro- | 


Sugar trust.. 

Salt trust 
Jute-bagging trust soclighienielitiiin ‘ 
Lead-pencil trust ’ . do 3 
Oil-cloth trust.. a do 4) 
Borax trust........ ihe iand per 100 pou o 
Ultramarine trust.. 


Mr. Chairman, when the anti-trust bill was before the House I tried 
to get the floor to offer the following amendment, previously offered in 
the Senate by the distinguished Senator from Mississippi | Mr.GEORGE 


And in all such actions in any court of the United States shall be lawful fo: 
any number of persons complaining of such injuries committed by the same d 
fendant against each of them separately,to join as plaintiffs, and the court o 


jury trying the issues of fact in any suc! 
arate damages sustained by each 
said plaintiffs and against the ot! 


1 cause shall find the amount of the sey 
plaintiff and may also find in favor of a partof 
the proof shall warrant, and the cou 






shal! render judgment according}; And in the proceedings in such cause the 
court may, if justice so requires, proceed with the trial ther f as to a part « 
said plaintiffs and continue the cause to a future day as to the remainder, and 
this may be done as often as justice may require. And whenever there sha 


be a motion for a new trial in any such cause the court may sustain the sam 
as to a part of said plaintiffs and overrule it as to others, accordingly as tl 
right and justice of the case may require. Execution shall issue on any jud 
ment rendered in such cause in favor of each plaintiff for the amount recovers 
by him and for his reasonable attorney's fees, and also for such share of th 
costs as the court shall determine to be fair and reasonable 







Under our new rules, allowing substantially neither amendment n 
debate, I could not get the floor for the purpose. ts object was to 
provide a mode by which any number of persons injured by a trust 
each in small amounts, as in the case of the cotton-planter by tl 
bagging trust, could combine in one suit to get redress, and thus e1 
courage such suits and at the same time save expense. But I could 
not even offer it. I fear the bill, if it becomes a law, will afford but 
So my advice to the cotton-planter still i 
Insist upon State legislation against trusts, and all the time keep a close 
watch on your old enemy, the bagging trust. 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES TRACEY, 
OF NEW YORK 


iN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, May 21, 1290, 

On the bill (H. R, 9416) to reduce the revenue and equa lutieson imp 

Mr. TRACEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The distinguished gentleman from Kentucky [| M 
CARLISLE], during his long service in this body, has often dé 
strated his devotion to high principles and his pre-eminent ability to 
give patriotic advice to his countrymen. 

He has performed the closing act of his career on the floor of this 


House in offering the following resolution affecting the McKinley bil! 


mor 





Resolred, That the pending bill be recommitted to the Committee on Way 
and Means, with instructions to report the same back to the House at the ea 
lieat possible day, so amended by substitute or otherwise as to reduce the 1 


enues of the Government by reducing the burdens of taxation on the } 
instead of reducing the duties by imposing prohibitory rates of taxation ' 
imported goods. 

Mr. Chairman, I question whether a resolution was ever offered in 
the House of Representatives which was more thoroughly in acccor(| 


in his daily life and work—what an outrage, I say, it must have been | with the views of a large majority of the people of this country; and, 





292 


although the House will pass the bill, we have ample evidence that, 
in addition to the entire Democratic side, a large number of the ma- 
jority is much more disposed to favor the line of tariff policy indi- 
cated in the resolution than to impose prohibitory rates of duty. Is 
this bill satisfactory to anybody inthe House? Even the chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means has stated in debate that he would 
prefer that some portions were different. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. MCKENNA], a member of the 
majority of the committee which tramed the bill, dissented trom the 
report of his colleagues. He was supported in his opposition by Ke- 
publican members from Kansas, Calitornia, Nebraska, Louisiana, lowa, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania. Other Kepublican members trom Illinois, 
Minnesota, Massachusetts, Missouri, New Jersey, Indiana, and New 
York indicated their dislike to some of its features. How many were 
dissatisfied in all I can not say, but at least forty gentlemen came 
under my observation who either by speech or by offering amendments 
displayed their desire to alter the bill; some of them apologized for 
supporting it at all by expressing the belief that the Senate will make 
great improvements in it 

lo those of us who were in the Fiftieth Congress and supported the 
Mills bill there has been during the consideration of th... measure a 
steadily increasing feeling of satisfaction. Although we have been 
given but a short time for general debate and have not had even the 
privilege of submitting all our amendments to a vote of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole, we have had sufficient time to see how supericr a 
bill was ours to the one now before the committee. From the district 
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which I have the honor to represent there came to me but few pro- | 


tests against the passage of the Mills bill. 
It satisfied the aniline-dye manufacturers, the roofers, canners, and 


numerous other industries using tin-plates; the stove industry did not | 
complain, nor the photographers, lumber-dealers, tobacco manufactur- | 
ers, stone-cutters, seed-dealers, hardware merchants, brewers, and malt- | 
sters, all of whom have petitioned Congress not to deliberately do them | 


such injury as they see will result from this bill becoming a law. 
The knit-goods mills are content; but so they should have been with 


the Mills bill, which gave free wool, a provision that worsteds be classi- | 
fied as woolens, and ample protection against competition from mana- | 


factured goods. 

There are some provisions in this bill to protect the farmers. I am 
glad to see their interests guarded, but the burdens imposed on them 
are so numerous that they can not be satisfied by merely increasing 
duties which already give fair protection. What benefit to the farmer 
to place on produce dutics so high that in times of short crops the poor 
people in the cities are compelled to pay exorbitant prices to buy arti- 
cles which must be brought from abroad after our own supply is ex- 
hausted ? 

Is this consoling to the farmer who at all times is being taxed for 
the clothes he wears, his farm utensils, the lumber for his house and 
barns, the tins and stoves iu his house, and in a hundred different 
ways? Some of these taxes which affect people indirectly go unnoticed 
for a time, but they are always doing their work to the detriment of 
the people. In Kaneas and Missouri it appears the farmers have at 


last realized that they can not get rich, nay, more, that they c: | ; 
’ m cows they can not | mately comes outof the consumer. 


even get enough to support themselves. 

In New York State the day will come, if it has not already arrived, 
when our farmers will acknowledge that they might better have ac- 
cepted the Mills bill as it was, rather than have been frightened into 
opposing it because of the false statement that it put potatoes on the 
free-list. I desire to call the attention of the committee to the fact 
that in my district it is the manulacturers that are loudest in com- 
plaints of injury done by this too high tariff. 

From New York City you have heard the appeal of importers. I 
doubt not that a large interest in that line will be seriously affected in 
all the cities of the country, but it is through the manufacturing inter- 
est that our workingmen will be made most seriously to suffer. In 
Albany, N.Y., the principal city of my district, the high tariff is bring- 
ing disaster to numerous large industries, 

In his message to the common council,the Hon. James H, Manning, 
recently elected mayor by the unprecedented majority of 7,200 votes, 
makes the following allusion to the subject of Federal taxation: 


The necessity for rigid economy in city expenditures and for the levying of 
the lowest taxes for municipal purposes, consistent with efficient local govern- 
ment, is the more incumbent upon us at thistime because our people are s:ill 
compelled to pay, directly and indirectly, exorbitant and unnecessary taxes un- 
der the Federal tariff law, and it is proposed at Washington further to increase 
those burdens. The budget of the city for this year amounts, as stated, to $910.,- 
645.58, or less than $9 for each inhabitant of the city. The Federal tariff laws 
extort annually several times this amount from each person in the city. Iam 
informed by the head of one of the largest manufacturing establishments inthis 
city that the tariff taxes his establishment is required to pay annually from 
which it derives no benefit, but, on the contrary, injury in the curtailment of its 
market, are fully ten times larger than the entire amount of taxes it pays for 
city, county,and State purposes combined, and that legislation now belore Con- 
gre~s will add to its taxes more than the entire amountof local taxes paid by the 
estab ishment. 

You can, of course, do nothing directly, except in your capacity as American 
citizens, to reform this wrong, which is especially oppressive upon the manu- 
facturing and industrial interests of Albany, preventing the normal growth of 
ite trade and depriving labor of its just remuneration. Indirectly, however, by 
making the lesser burden of local taxation as light asis ible, you may assist 
our industries in bearing the much greater burdens which unjust and unneces- 


| 
} 
| 


| 


sary Federal tax laws still impose upon them. If the tariff bill now }.. 
Congress should become the law, your utmost endeavors for retrene}),,, 
local taxation will be required to offset the drain upon the city’s ;,. 
which that bill will cause. , 

Mr. Chairman, I greatly fear that those who expect the 
improve this bill will be disappointed. Some mysterious j 
has forced this much-condemned measure through the Com; 
Ways and Means. The chairman of that committee is a » 
of such high character and possesses such a delicate sense o; 
that no one would dare to approach him with a suggestion that , 
ful acknowledgment must be made to those who provided fuy 
Presidential campaiga or that the means whereby tuture campaiy 
to be carried on must be considered in revising the tariff. 
deed, no member of the committee would neglect to resent an 
of the kind were it offered to any member. 

Nevertheless, many believe that an influence has been at 
this direction, without the committee realizing it, and that its . 
runs through the bill. Why should we expect the Senate to steer clea 
of these adroit efforts to accomplish by indirect methods results mar} 
out by unscrupulous persons who are prepared to deceive men of 
or to take advantage of their ignorance or amiability; and, Mr. (} 
man, no matter how great our confidence may be in the intey 
our colleagues, we will not hesitate to expose to the country 
that twenty-five years after the close of the war which necessit 
ing the people has the effrontery to place on the statute-boo! 
greatly increasing the burdeus which bear so heavily on the pe 


Vvhe Tariff and the Farmer. 


SPEECH 
OF 
JAMES B. MocCREAR\ 
KENTUCKY, 
rHe House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 20, 1890. 


HON, 


OF 


IN 


On the bill (H. R, 9416) Lo reduce the revenue and equalize duties on 


Mr. McCREARY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In a speech delivered by me in this Hous 
1888, I discussed generally the tariff bill reported by Hon. | 
MILLS, entitled ‘‘A bill to reduce taxation and simplify the 
relation to the collection of the revenue.’’ 

My remarks to-day will be confined mainly to the effect of t! 
bill reported by Hon. WILLIAM MCKINLEY on the farme: 
laboring map. 

ruck TARIFF. 
as it is usually understood is a tax or duty imposed on foreign art 
imported into this country. It is first paid by the importer, bu 
When levied and collected {or 1 
Government it is a revenue tariff, when it is levied for the purpose o! 
aiding individuals in their business or private enterprises it 
tective tariff. 

The average tariff rate in 1850 was 27 per cent. In 1857 it liad heen 
reduced to a little over 18 per cent., but it was raised to an averaye rat 
of 40 per cent, on datiable goods between the years 1862 and 1560, in 
clasive. In 1883 the average tariff rate amounted to 41.63 per cent., 
butin 1884 after the tariff commission recommended a reduction of 25 
per cent. the average rate was increased to 42.60 percent. [n l4so 
these duties went up to an average rate of 47.21 per cent. and since that 
time the average tariff rate has been about 47 percent. The bil! under 
consideration makes the average rate 51 per cent. 


ue 


MANUFACTURERS GET MOST OF THE MONEY. 


The tariff brings more money to the manufacturer than to the Treas 
ury. The aggregate value of the manufactured products of the United 
States is reported by the Bureau of Statistics to be in round numbers 
$6,000,000,000 annually. More than two-thirds, or four billions, ar 
sold in this country. ‘The increased cost to the consumer in couse- 
quence of tariff duties is, according to the estimates made by Pro/csso 
Arthur L. Perry, $869, 159,572 per annum which goes into the p 
of manufacturers aud private persons outside of the amount receis ec 
in the Treasury on imports. Therefore the tariff law which in I> 
put $217,289,892 into the Treasury put $869, 159,572 into the pockets 
of manufacturers and private persons, being $4 into their pockets ‘01 
every dollar put into the Treasury. If we reduce the tariff we 0 
only provide for a reduction of the surplus, but for every dollar w 
leave out of the Treasury we leave $4 in the pockets of the peop 


THE FARMER AND THE TARIFF, 


A wise man said many years ago, ‘‘God made the country and man 
made the town.’’ I wish to say now with emphasis God made the 
farmer and the laboring man, who toil unceasingly in the country, 15% 
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the Republican party made the present tariff, which like an incubus 
is crushing the people down and, like ‘‘the pestilence that walketh in 
darkness and the destruction that wasteth at noonday,’’ is blighting 
every partof our great Republic. The first man created was a farmer; 
the foundations of all human progress, the success of all human ef- 
forts, are intimately connected with the sweat and toil of the farmers. 
it is estimated that about twenty millions of the present population of 
the United States are living on farms or engaged in the cultivation of 
the soil, and from their productive labor the Government draws its 
main support and all citizens derive most of their wealth and pros- 
perity. Farmers furnish food for our whole population and they send 
abroad about three-fourths of the entire exports that go irom the 
United States to foreign countries. They create one-half of the wealth 
of our country and receive as their share only about 4 per cent. on their 
investment and are required by the protective-tariff system to pay an 
increased cost on the articles they use of about four hundred and twenty 
millions of dollars annually. No protective tariff benefits the farmer. 
He is compelled to sell his crops at prices fixed in the great markets 
which draw their supply from the whole world and he is compelled to 
compete with all kinds of labor. 

The farmer is not asking for tariff protection, but he is asking in 
thundering tones for equality under the law. He is demanding that 
the system of legalized robbery under which his hard earnings have 
been wrung from him for many years and used to enrich monopolists, 
millionaires, and manafacturersshall cease. He atlast knows his rights 
and he dares to maintain them, and henceforth he intends to watch as 
well as work. He has determined to be an important tactor in the 
great problem of elections and show his power all over the Republic, as 
he has but recently done in Ohio, Indiana, lowa, and Oregon. 


WAR TAXES, 


More than a quarter of a century ago taxes were imposed by a Repub- 
lican Congress on home manufactures, which yielded annually about 
$20,000,000; om incomes, which yielded about $70,000,000 annually; 
on gross receipts of railroads and express companies, which yielded an- 
nually about $11,000,000; on bank checks, legacies etc., which yielded 
annually about $5,000, 000. 

A tax of $2 per gailon was imposed on whisky and brandy, and a 
tax of 24 cents on tobacco, and tariff taxes were imposed on thousands 
of articles, embracing both the luxuries and necessaries o! life. 

All these taxes were wartaxes. They were imposed to carry on the 
war to preserve the Union, and the people were told that these taxes 
should be removed when the war closed. After four years of strife, 
bloodshed, and suffering, such as the world never witnessed or heard of 
before, the Angel of Peace smiled on our country, war ceased, frater- 
nity and friendship were re established, the tax on incomes, on home 
manufactures, on railroads and express companies, on bank checks, etc., 
were repealed, and the tax on whisky and brandy was reduced to 90 
cents on the gallon, and the tax on tobacco was reduced to 8 cents per 
pound; butthe tariff tax, which was the heaviest and most burdensome 
of all taxes and reached nearly everything the people used in their 
shops, on their farms, and in their homes, was not reduced, but was 
increased. 

The Democrats in the last Congress presented and passed a bill mak- 
ing a considerable and equitable reduction of all the schedules in the 
tariff, thereby cutting down the burdens of the people over sixty mill- 
ions of dollars annually without injuring any American industry by 


unfair discriminations, but the Republican Senate refused to pass the 
bill. 


The Republicans, in their national contest for the Presidency, mis- | 
represented the Democrats on the tariff, but they gave their solemn | 


pledge in their platform and in their public speeches ‘‘to correct the 
irregularities of the tariff and to reduce the sarplus.’’ How well they 
have redaced the surplus may be seen in the following tabulated state- 
ment, made by Hon. JoHN D. STEWART, showing the receipts and ex- 
penditures of the Government for the last year of Cleveland’s Admin- 
istration and for the ensuing year under a Republican Administration: 

Total appropriations from June, 1888, to June, 1889, were: 


Agriculture ........ 
BE eisai. 

Diplomatic and consular 
District of Columbia. 
Fortifications........ 
Indian 


$1, 669, 770. 00 
A, 315,615, 73 
19, 800, 250. 00 

, 652, 409. 91 
, 233, 694, 00 
8, 677. 453. 39 


20, 843, 615. 81 


PARE RENE REESE ETE EE ARO e REE EERE HEE EREEE EEE EETEEOEEEES OO ee eReEE EEN eens . 
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Military Academy 
NO ci enetetiea 

Pentel. 
Post-Oftice Department . 
Sundry Civil.,...c.0+ sscevee- 





66, 60%), 344, 28 
Os eneesesesccvvenesreccccsoscccccocsersscesees 25, 297, 341. 65 


wwe 200, 060, 146.7 
108, 691, 0565, 95 
16, 330, 518, 30 
10, 255, 795. 28 





rT Total regular annual appropriations. ........... .......0.. 0... 

ese permanent annual appropriations, sinking fund, etc........... 
*ficiencies, second session, Fiftieth I samreecebecs aoheness 

Misce!laneous, Pittieth Congress ......00.00+:s sessccsensesess 








Grand total appropriations for said year................0.+-++ 


The for 
for ti 


~~ 227 KIC OF 
JO, 034,010, 20 


egoing shows total appropriations as well as making up deficiencies 
1¢ last year of a Democratic Administration. 


a= the same period the total revenues of the Government 





i 
i 
i 


| United States. 
tions of last year amounted in value to $21,002,209 and the duties or 
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What will the expenses of the Government be for the ensuing year, for whi 
this Congress is now making provision under Republican rule? 


Regular estimates which have been presented to Congress for 
appropriation bills amount to......... ...cccess . $466, 843, 315. 04 
To which should be added direct-tax bill ‘“ : : 17, 500, 000. 00 


Public buildings, etc., private pensions, etc 


eke 10, 000, 000. 00 
Deficiencies, furnished by clerk ot Appropriations Com 


nittee 


30, 000, 000, 00 

Pensions for prisoners of war 7, 500, 000. 00 
' ependent pensions 36, 000, 000, 00 
Rivers and harbors 20, 000, 000, 00 
Grand total 2 . 527, 843,315. 04 
Estimated revenues of Government for ensuit 7.34 





+ eal . 450, 414, 33 
Deficiency unless taxes be ink 


reased 77, 428, 977.70 


essive I « 


in 


Phat this may appear the more to call attention to the 






lesire 
} 








monthly, daily, hourly, and expenses per minu wed upon the foregoing cal- 
culation 

Expenditures per month . $43, 986, 943 
Expenditures per day... : ‘ 1, 466, 231 
Expenditures per hour. ‘ . . ee ° l, 
Expenditures per minute.. te 1,098 


Thus we see the Republican party has not reduced the surplus by 
reducing taxes, but before the term of President Harrison is half com- 
pleted this party has forgotten its fair promises and has not only ar- 
ranged to wipe out the surplus in the Treasury by reckless appropria- 
tions of money, but it bas so legislated as to make a deficiency which 
will certainly compel an increase of taxation. 

Mr. Chairman, how has the Republican party complied with it: 
pledge to 


CORRECT THE INEQUALITIES OF THE TARIFF? 


They have furnished us the McKinley tariff bill, which is the result of 
various Republican caucuses, mauy committee consultations, and much 
combined wisdom, but, judging from the mutterings which come to us 
continually from dissatisfied and unhappy Republicans, it is not clear, 
to use the language of the old pioneer— 

Whether the snake that made the track 
Is going no: th or coming back 

In their bill they have increased the tax on wool and manufactures 
of wool $15,493,002; they have increased chemicals $249,168; earthen 
ware, $626,011; the metal schedule, $11,279,379; tobacco, $17,966,425; 
cotton goods, $1,553,324; agricultural products, $9,309,850; hemp, flax, 
and jute, $6,816,299. Theincrease notestimated in the committee’s cal- 
culation amounts, according to the statement of one of the ablest and 
best informed members of the Committee on Waysand Means [ Mr. Mc- 
MILLIN ], to $25,773,000. This, added to what the committee confess 
they have increased, makes the increase on the different schedules, out- 
side of sugar, $66,049,000. In addition to this a bounty of 2 cents per 
pound is given on sugar, amounting annually for fifteen years to at least 
$7,500,000, and a bounty also is given on reeled silk produced in the 
United States, which the farmers, the merchants, the mechanics, the 
toiling masses, have to take out of their pockets in order that a small 
class of sugar-producers and silk-experimenters may be protected and 
evriched. Thisis the way the Republican party increases the burdens of 
the people when they promise to lighten them. This is the way they 
heed the demands of an indignant people who ‘‘asked for bread, but 
you have given them a stone.’’ 

My limited time will not permit me to discuss all the provisions of 
the McKinley bill, which is a monstrosity that I believe will raise a 
storm of 

INDIGNATION AMONG FARMERS 


in the North, West, and South such as has never been known before. 
I shall only refer now to certain important items of the bill that di- 
rectly concern the farmer. 

TIN-PLATE. 

The most outrageous and indefensible provision of the bill is that 
which increases the tax on tin-plate from 1 cent to 2.15 centsa pound, 
an increase of 115 percent. ‘Tin-plates are not manulactured in the 
All used in this country are imported. The importa 


tax collected and paid into the Treasury from this source amounted to 
$7,279,459. It isestimated that the amount of duty collected next 
year will be over $15,000,000, and therefore every farmer or other pet 
son who buys tin buckets; cups, spoons, druit cans, or has tin rcofing 
put on his house will be required to pay about one-third more tl] 
yught to be paid in orderthat the National Tinned-Plate Association now 
being organized may be protected and encouraged and a home 
facture of tin-plate established in the United States. 
The effect of increasing the tax is not only to inj: 
tin-plate, but the duty is so high that it will prohibit fore 
tion and it will deprive the Treasury, soon asthe National Tinned-Plate 
Association is in successful operation, of the $7,279,459 heretofore paid 


re the consumer of 


gn competi- 


annually by importers and put a burden of over $15,000,000 on the 
consumers of the goods in order to encourage an unsteady industry and 
enrich a huge monopoly. 
LINEN GOODS. 
The present duty on manufactured linen goods is 35 per cent. ad 
| valorem. The McKinley bill proposes to increase this duty, specific 
$450, 414, 337.34 and ad valorem, from 62 to 114 per cent. A protest sent to ear h mem- 
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ber of this House states that this will increase the cost to American | the most unmasked measure of protection and partiality that 
consumers of linen goods from eight to nine millions of dollarsannually. | been introduced in the Congress of the United States. 

In the early years of our Republic political parties asked +) 
bills be passed to protect our infant indastries. For many y, 
primary and leading objects of tariff laws have been alleged ; 
the purpose of raising revenue to support the Government. 
the first time we are openly and boldly invited to enact a }, 
revenue with incidental protection, but for the primary pur) 
tecting certain private interests against competition and : 
riching American manufacturers, with increased taxation on 
and incidental revenue to the Government. 

The bounty feature of the bill is one of its worst featur: 

SUGAR BOUNTY 

All sugar, up to and ineluding No. 16 Dutch standard, js | 

mitted free of duty, and, in order to satisfy and placate the 


PEARL AND SHELL BUTTONS. 

Another protest is against the duty or tax on pearl and shell buttons 
provided for in the bill which, according to the protest, makes an in- 
crease of 4 cents aline, which will amount to from 103 to 358 per cent. 
average on the great bulk of pearl buttons used or imported into this 
country. 

TOMBSTONES. 

Farmers are oppressed with taxes all their lives, and it seems that 
when ‘‘life’s fitful fever is over’’ they should be allowed to rest un- 
taxed, but the relentless, remorseless bill under consideration taxes 
their swaddling cloths when they are born and follows them after they 
are dead and imposes a duty or tax on tombstones, freestone and gran- 
ite used for monumental purposes, at the rate of $1 per ton and 14 - —- “ 
cents per cubic foot. ducers of Louisiana, and California, and Kansas, a bounty o| 

The total value of our exports of domestic products sent abroad from | Pe* pound on the sugar produced in this country is giver 
the United States in the year ending June 30, 1889, was $730,282, 488, | until July 1, 1905. 7 : 
for the payment of which in a large measure the farmers and work- | According to the report of the Ways and Means Committ: 
ingmen or their agents received goods of foreign manufacture, on which the sugar product in this country was 375,855,877 pounds, ; 
goods there was an average duty of 47 per cent. ; or, to express it in a | fore the sum which the people of this country will be com 
business way, on every $100 worth of goods imported a tax of $47 was | donate cach year for the support of this industry will be $7, 5: 
added at the custom-house, which finally came out of the pockets of $113,000, 000 during the fifteen years; but it is claimed by th 
the farmers and workingmen. | of this bill that the object of the bounty is to encourage the p 
| of sugarin the United States, and thatin a few years the domest 
will equal the demand for home consumption. The total an 
sumption of sugar in the United States last year, including . 
and imported, was 3,076,277,079 pounds; therefore, if the frien 
| bill are correct, the annual payment out of the Treasury : 
sugar-bounty clause will soon be $61,528, 426. 

SILK BOUNTY. 

Raw silk and cocoons are now on the free-list, and last yea 

pounds of reeled silk and 101,647 pounds of cocoons were i 
The bill compels the people to take from their pockets a 
the tax-gatherer an amount of money sufficient to enable the 
of the Treasury to pay a bounty of ‘*$1 per pound or $2,240 pe: 
all raw silk reeled from cocoons, and 7 cents on every pound : 
per ton on fresh cocoons, including the worms produced in t! 
States.’’ 
WINDOW-GLASS. | Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask members of this House who : 

On window-glass there is an average duty of 86 per cent,, though it | agricultural districts how they dare go before the farmers in t 
runs as high as 114 per cent., and from the best data that can be ob- | spective districts, who toil unceasingly to produce wheat, corn, 
tained at least $4,000,000 annually are paid by the people of our coun- | rye, oats, and other agricultural products, and tell them they \ 
try on account of this tariff duty, and the larger part of this comes out | give a bounty to sugar producers that may aggregate $600, 000, 
of the farmers. not one dollar to the farmers they represent, and that they vot 

LAMP-CHIMNEYS AND CHAMPAGN} GLASSES. to pay a bounty of thousands of dollars annually to the silk-p: 
not for his work, but as a gift, in order that aselect class might 
experiment and engagein the pleasing avocation of raising co: 
reeling silk. My friends on the other side had better study « 
these bounty clauses. The bill was heavy enough without th 
ties, but when the bounties are added they will find, like Sisyp! 
their burden is so heavy they can never reach the summit o! 

THE CONSTITUTION, 

For the consideration of those who respect the Constitution of the 
a Nie : United States I wish to place on record my protest against Congress 
he average duty on crockery is 57 percent. On a reasonable cal- | jevying and collecting taxes for any other purpose than that of : 
culation the people of our country paid in 1886 about $5,500,000 for taining the Government of the United States. The Supreme (' 

| 


BAGS AND BRAGGING, 

At the risk of being tedious I will refer to a few more articles used | 
by farmers. The duty of 40 per cent. on bags and bagging imported in 
the vear 1886 for grain and cotton amounted to $482,240, and the duty 
of 35 per cent. on cotton-ties imported into this country in the same | 
year, $211,188. The duty on cotton ties is increased in the pending | 
bill to115 percent. Every dollar of this money comes out of the farmers, | 
because the importer has to pay it when he brings his goods into our | 
country and he immediately adds it to the price charged the consumer. J 

SALT. 

In the year 1886, $1,493,397 worth of salt was imported into the | 
United States, on which there was a duty collected of $706,324. The 
home production that year was about $5,000,000, and doubtless this 
was enhanced at least one million by the duty of 85 per cent. on salt. 


In this connection I call attention to lamp-chimneys, on which there 
is under existing law a protective duty of 45 percent. The McKinley 
tariff bill increases the duty on lamp-chimneys to 450 per cent. On 
thin-shell glasses, used by the rich for drinking champagne and other 
wines, the pending bill increases the duty from 40 to 75 per cent., 
while on the heavier and coarser glasses, used by the poor for drinking 
milk or water, the duty has been raised to 115 per cent. 


CROCKERY AND COTTON CLOTH. 


the privilege of using crockery, The duty on cotton cloth is from 40 | cided in the Topeka bond case ‘that Government aid to pris 
to 73 per cent., and there was collected in 1886 because of this tariff | dustries was not warranted by the Constitation.’’ 


daty on cotton cloth, such as is used by farmers, the sum of $1,701,795. In this case Judge Miller, delivering the opinion of the court 


To lay with one hand the power of the Government on the property « 
citizen and with the other bestow it upon favored individuals to aid | 
enterprises and build up private fortunes is none the less robbery beca 
done under the forms of law and is called taxation. This is not legis!a‘ 
is a decree under legislative forms. Nor is it taxation. Beyond a ce 
can be no lawful taxation which is not laid for public purposes. 

Judge Cooley, in discussing this question, declares that— 

Constitutionally a tax can have no other basis than the raising of : 
public purposes,and whatever governmental exaction has not this 
tyrannical and unlawful. A tax on imports, therefore, the purpose o! 
not to raise revenue, but to discourage and indirectly prohibit some p 
import for the benefit of some home manufacturer, may wel! be quest 
es merely colorable, and therefore not warranted by constitutio 
ples, 


No speech can do full justice to the tax-ridden, tariff-ruined 
I might continue my tale of the sorrows and burdens heaped on |! 
by Republican rule until the heart would grow sick and the mi: 
come mad. In these dismal and unsatisfactory times I recall wit! 
and pleasure that a Democratic House of Representatives pa 
Mills bill two years ago which made 


REPUBLICAN TYRANNY AND REPUBLICAN BOUNTIES. 

The Republican leaders seem to have thrown off the mask this ses- 
sion of Congress. It was not sufficient that the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives should ignore the rights of the minority, count a 
quorum when it became necessary, and have members of Congress noted 
as present whether they voted or not,in order to pass a Republican 
measure. It was not enough that six legally elected Democratic Rep- 
resentatives, one of whom (Mr. Turpin, of Alabama) had over 13,000 
majority, should be turned out in order to bring in six Republican 
Representatives who were not elected by the people. The grasping 
greed of Republicans for power was not satiated when a bill was rushed 
through the House, with only one hour’s debate on the Democratic 
side, which reorganized the Federal judiciary, took away from the 
United States circuit courts original jurisdiction, and authorized the 
President of the United States toappoint for life eighteen new Federal 
judges, who, according to bills now pending, are to superintend Federal 
elections and make certificates in Presidential and Congressional elec- 
tions, and it did not fill the cup of happiness of Republicans to pass 
under a gag rule, without fair debate, the dependent and service pen- SALT, TIN-PLATE, AND COTTON-TIES FREE, 
and many other things were then put on the free-list, or tl: 
them materially reduced, which are indispensable in the dai 


sion bill, which added $50,000,000 annually to the regular appropria- 
tions for pensions, already increased to ninety-eight millions per an- 
num, but now you seem to have followed the example of Cortez, | of the farmer. 

and burned your ships behind you, and you are supporting a tariff_| Without occupying the time of the House longer on this | 
bill that bristles with bounties and glitters with discriminations against my argument I present the following table furnished me by ™! 
the farmers and laboring men of our country. It is the boldest and | and taken from the official reports of the Treasury Department 












1t shows more forcibly than anything I can say the unjust discrim- 
ination made against the farmer. Among the luxuries that are made 
free scarcely an article can be found that the farmer uses, but among 
the necessaries that are heavily taxed nearly every article is used daily 
by the farmer. 


| 
| 


those on the necessaries of life; compiled from the official reports of ti 
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| 
tuble contrasting the tariff duties on articles in the nature of luxuries with | 
d - 


Treasury Department for the year ending June 30, 1889, except as to last- 
named three comparisons, which are taken from a former report of the 
Treasury. 





















5; THE NATURE OF LUXURIES. WECESSARIES OF LIFE 
Per. cent Per cent 
Diamonds (rough)...........-...... Free. | Sugar ; . 70 
Diamonds (cut)............ wine _ 10 | Sugar highest rate)... santas 108 
Attar Of TOSOS....0-00rcccceersereeerens Free, | Castor-0il .....000 cereceeee ee 206 
Straws for juleps........ ienepis 20 | Salt (in bulk).......... Rus ions 85 
Bird's NOBt...cesrereseree seeeseeeees s 20 | Woolen cloth (cheap i” ; 95 
Alabaster and spar statuary Steel and iron beams, joists, 
and ornaments......... faeenati 10 and structural forms.. 115 
Gili (LBW) .--.necerecoscrererseerseeceeee Free. | Spool thread ......... . 61 
Skeletons and crude bladders.. Free. | Glass and glassware ... ‘ 58 
Amber, ambergris and ber- Window glass..... 1 aoe 1!4 
GAMOS ....--cesenesesorerenee Se | eR eee : 62 
CMGOOIRIS cacentbbeorccserveccessecswecnsce 8 | Cotton cloth......... ———— 
Canes and walking sticks.........20 to 35 | Burlaps and cotton bagging.... 30 to 54 
Sachet POWGET....c-seeseererers — 20 | Earthen and china ware ; 57 
Amber beads......c0ccosse-+ssse0e0005.-. Free, I aictnanotdpntustnenséne : 117 
Feathers (for beds) and down... Free. | Coarse woolen shaw!ls.. eee 88 
Sacoand tapioca forthe gentry Free. | Blankets and flannels...... 70 tos 
Fashion plates... ..orcon++. cosseeeeee ree, | Woolen clothing.... . . 8 
Furs, fur-skins, and catgut......... Free. | Nails, spikes, tacks, etc.. 
Plumb pudding. .........-+00.s00 . 20 | Wool hats and yarn.......... 
Spices... 3 - 5to 10 | Galvanized wire, iron............ : 2 
Toothpicks .... 20 | Lumber, per 1,000 feet...... ... 200 
Stuffed birds........... ... sie Free. | Highest rate on wool....... 5 
Fossils and joss sticks....... -. Free, | Sheetiron......... vee scveseeres SL 40 90 | 
Ivory coral (unmanufactured).. Free. | Starch.................cccseceescees . 2 
Gah BIBD ccescesndesonseccerescosccscssece Free. | Trace-chains 
Meerschaum ......c000...-ceseeeeeeee . Free. | Steel railway bars 2 
For the rich: Per ce 
Fine worsted trousering, costing at factory $3.36 per yard....... 
Beaver cloth, costing at factory $3.36 WOE FATE. ccc ccccccroee : Be 
Broadcloth, costing at factory $3.60 per yard...... vinden os 5) 
For the poor: 
Cotton warp cloth, costing at factory 64 cents per yard . 
Cotton warp melton, costing 24 cents per yard somaiaaiels pubetibposnidnsbins Eee 
Cotton warp reversible cloth, costing at factory 45 ceuts per yard 180} 


The McKinley tariff bill contains more glaring discriminations than 
the existing law; while it mitigates none of the hardships, it increases 
the burdens, as will be seen in the following table: 


Articles Present | Proposed 




























duty. duty 
| 
Per cent.| Per cen 
Worsteds, knit goods, under 39 cents......... ...ccccceescceeeeeeeeeeees 78.20] °° 130 
Worsteds, knit goods, 30 to 40 cents ..... .......cccereeceeeseence cesses 66.73 | 147 
Worsteds, knit goods, 40 to 60 cents ......... anbite 68.49 | 130 
Worsteds, knit goods, 60 to 80 cents .... oceatddass 68, 24 | 112 
Worsteds, knit goods, above 80 cents iineeal 52.96 | $0 
UNI sca besterasecesovecoe wscsnvncscesese Sinsan: Sneabec deo 61. 82 93 
Belts for presses (printing) ..... .. sieht tciliisinsiatisbeininacitibath 53.14 | 101 
Blankets and flannels and hats 69, 70 110 
Women’s and children’s dress goods... 68 03 
SS ee 60 73 
5 110 
54 St 
Cloaks, dolmans, etc........ 60 82 
Webbings and gorings, etc........ 1 64 99 
Common window glass, 10 by 15. lectteliia 67.61 | 73.72 
Common window glass, 16 by 24...............--ecsss0s00ee+ 115, 41 123. 16 
Common window glass, 24 by 30............ desta 128.58 135.34 
Common window glass above that................:000..00. 122.29 138. O4 
Freestone, gramite......... ...ss0c0escseeccressss- ose 20. 22 10 
Freestone, granite, hewn or dressed 20 ”) 
Font aneenerrnnennn Aapramtnvtipenie 35 115 
in-plate ........ Sniindadecedns cobsetdedétachovereseses co | 34 74 
Stee! ingots, ete, above 16 cents per pound ... i 88 45 
Wire fence rods, No. 6 ............«- menses 45 54 
Penknives, etc c 50 | 75 
Table cutlery ... Site dtiesescivces aa 35 50 
Shotguns..... : “ee ! 35 60 
SOM cuccenss | ee an 
Horses... o =) 
Cattle ... 20 61.94 
ce nemautlezomannes 20 45. 68 
heep .., 20 50 
Begs pavugtmentiinnioes —_ penta intetiamtindiianaied Free 2.91 
JANS, CFOOS, CLC ......00rcceceese so tners Free 20 





INDIVIDUAL EVIDENCE AS TO THE WHOLESALE ROBBERY 
A number of importers from the principal cities of the United States 


- especially from New York came to Washington to protest against 
the passage of the McKinley bill. About sixty were present at one 


meeting of the committee, and they told. some positive, palpable, and | 


a truths, When each gentleman rose to speak he announced 
bill usiness and his address, and as each showed that the McKinley 
. increased the duties on goods used by poor people ten to twenty 
imes their present amount, the iniquity and robbery of the bi!! be- 
Came apparent. The testimony of these prominent importers was 


taken down and published, and here are the statements made by a { 
of them 


R. H. Ewart (line: Li Kin Ll w ild d ) < e of dul 


iin i think the increa aif t! re ) A orie int 


country 

















E, Stroebel (glassware lhad ar voice vesterda nw ‘ t} luty w 
$16. It would be just $483 ler t Mek 
M. Kirchbergs lamp g a, J i of small 
night-lamp chimneys londay and 1 $64 t I ler the Me- 
Kinley bill they would have cost m 4 l ) DY ‘ he chimneys 
was $1,800. They ares inow at? ew ra the 
| would have to be sold at 21 cents 
Alp) mse D. Reisthal Amy ods Murray é ) ea] ls i 
by poor people the specific duties amount to from » 1,400 per cent. On 
staple goods the duty is practically pr a ynestic manu 
facturers an opportunity to ible and tr | t et 
organization. 
Gustav Blumenthal (buttons, N 84 | : ay \ ce of pe 
buitons and a few others which arrived t fc pia ty of $4 
The same invoice would have to pay { , MeK 
bill. The market value of these goods was $1,600.5 
E. | Anderson (cr kery, 49 bBarcia ect Pha \ rease the 
on W { w e , ot pe i 4 Oo t 
pe ‘ i 
P. B. We ‘ 3,4 I : 
duty on our goer si m to 1X per ce i . ds 
wor gE peo; v< a I yat i 
Ernest Werner (worsteds, I nklin and 
it the importation of everything but th ra 
John Bernheimer (woolens, Italian « hs es nd “ I urd 
street). The new t ff would be prohibito es} oe 
ihe rate ¢ them w id be rly d 
DD. A.V: forn (window glass, 1311 
window glass 14 per cent., and goes back to an obsolete 1 of ¢ " 
duty which was set aside by ( t 
ground glass tl i \ 
enamel glass from 45 C 
L. Lehman (fancy ( ] 
crease the duty « er se t 
would shut out all im ds I turers wld 
price they wished to. It would not affect fancy glassware 1 i I i 
It would make small decorative art s, su are now bo t by poor peo 
ple for 10 and 15 ce ts. cost $1. 
Francis Spies (Portlar iwa on eer 
is about 21 cents on the strat i } 
c bined would produce : it 125 per ce 
( irles P. McClelland orsets, 4 ind 42 Wall street The l inere 
rate on corsets from 35 to 50 per cent Chis is not protect but preh 
tion The domestic manufacture t lay exceeds the in rt the ratio of 8t 
l, which is a good argument that the im] loes not I t lomestic manu- 
facture 
Monopolists and manufacturers hav xtracted vast sums of money 
from the farmers of our country becau f the present tariff laws. Co- 
lossal fortunes, millionaire palaces, Luculins feasts, bedizened coaches, 
| and campaign corruption funds are someof the results of the iniquito 


system which under the name of protection allows the lords of t 

furnaces, the magnates of the manufactories, the bosses of the mills 
and the barons of the trusts to keep the farmer prostrate in this ‘‘lan 
of the free and home of the brave.’’ But it seems they are not cor 


tent with their power and succes lail It 


but manyof them are daily guil 
ND INJUSTICI ) FARMI 


in the prices they charge them and in the sales they make them 
Almost every protected industry in the United States which a few 
weeks ago was beseeching the Committee on Ways and Means for more 
‘protection ’’ is now advertising to sell abroad at retail cheaper than 
it will sell at home at wholesale. This is the way the American con- 
sumer is made to pay a higher price than the foreign consumer. Th 
is the way the sham and pretense of the tariff system is shown, for if 


| the American manufacturer can sell his goods in Europe from 10 to 


50 per cent. cheaper than in the United States, where is the necessity 
or the justification for the high rate of ** protection ’’ now allowed 


‘he export supplement of the Engineering and Mining Journal a 


| also the Tariff Reform Journal, both published in New York,show that 


| on plows ofall kinds the discount to the foreign 
rr 


buyer is 30 per cent. ,a1 


on other farm and garden implements the foreign buyer is allowed t 
purchase from 10 to 50 per cent. cheaper than rhis out 
rage on the farmers of our country can not be condemned too severely 


e 
} 
i 


home buyers 


| There are hundreds of articles named in these journals which I now 


7 


| hold in my hand, and they contain interesting reading to Repub 


| licans who have voted for a quarter of a century 
| ing’’ these manufacturers who charge their coun 
| per cent. more than they do 1 


i1favor of °° protec 
ren from 10 to 


1 
i 

+ 
tr 


reigners 


I give below a few of the articles, with the rate of tariff duty 
the price charged in home markets and in foreign markets 
In every case the “foreign price’’ is retail for a le article (o 
| package), free on board in New York City, while t estic price 
is for large wholesale lots at factory, fre ( id by the 
buyer 
4 To 
« a 
Wheel hoe, cultivator-rake, and plow $11.00 e 
All-steel horse hoe and cultivator, with whee} 8.00 f 
All-steel plain cultivator, with wheel 7.20 4 
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To for- 


In home 


Articles market. | eigners 
RAKES AND TEDDER PROTECTED 45 PER CENT. 
Lock-lever rakes : , eke ‘ $15. 00 $14. 21 
Self-dump rakes cove : eeenes 18. 00 | 17.12 
Hiay tedder i : aeccvesvonuvs consti 26. 00 25. 25 
Potato-digger myeuminte . == 8.00 6.75 
PLOWS—PROTECTED 45 PER CENT, 
Two-horse 
Chilled, 9inch cut . S04 5.00 5. O04 
All steel, 9-inch cut ‘ susveses 8. 40 7.5 
Chilled, 10-inch ‘ ae aa 6.30 | 5. 67 
All siee)l, 10-inch . we 10. 50 | 9.45 
Three-horse i 
Chilled, sr 7.70 | 6. 93 
Chilled, jr ‘ iclmbed peneneoun 7.35 | 6. 61 
All steel, sr seovecsee 9 esque 14.00 i 2.60 
All steel, jr i 14. 60 12, 60 
Four-horse 


Two-gang plows, all steel a » 58. 80 52. 92 


These are the prices that the foreign farmer has to pay for one plow, 
and the prices which the American dealer in plows has to pay in large 
lots at the factory. The foreigner pays no more freight than the 
American dealer; sea freights are cheap. 


| 
In home| To for- 


Articles market. | eigners. 
' 
i 
SHOVELS—PROTECTED 45 PER CENT. 
Cast-steel, long handles, round point, No. 1, perdozen....... $9. 20 7. 86 
Ho RB coscarovesccntoonssnese nes baubboemnnenegsaworeneneneesses = r dozen... 9.89 | 8. 37 
Cast-steel, D handle, round a ee ee 9.60 | 8.21 
No. 8.... récogreneneieretiieebdl, ann T 8.55 
Spades, : cast-steel, D handles, No 2........ a 9. 20 | 7. 86 
No. 3, cast-steel, whet wee © 8 ptedenbutpnavecvadibe set Deane 9,80 | 8.37 
KITCHEN HOLLOW-WARE—PROTECTED 1} CENTS PER POUND.,| 
| 
Flat-bottom kettles . enynecstondpenien Greses euestneecas 1,40 | 85 
Round-bottom kettles, 10] inches peectgueonsvensd . . 1, 82 | 1.10 
Spider, 8 inches.. - vn inipinibtninmianinil pebpedpunpeéudpecenens ebineeil . 35 27 
Spider, 12 inches proccesee svsscescnsestes 91 6 
Genes, Dee en 8 canon naerenasiieteninsibiaiindes naan } .56 ae 


Similar favorable prices to the export trade are given on all other 
kinds of hollow-ware. The above are taken as samples only. 


a In home| To for- 
Articles, market. eigners. 
ro. 

$30.00 


Cireular saw......... enh Sininieepcndlitmmne teeemiediupusnh<teanmabhaieetielt $25.55 
BaGOl CRP crc cecesutsesuenvecncensienioceonunecspnetenctctantecusszbetepessusvesseiaian 7.50 | 6.35 


TYPE-WRITERS AND SEWING-MACHINES—PROTECTIVE DUTY 45 PER CENT. 


A type-writer which costs in this country $100, or, if the buyer has 
already purchased three, $90 for each additional one he may buy, can 
be bought for export for $60. 

Fine sewing-machine, which costs $27.50, can be bought for foreign 


market for $20.75 


DOES THE TARIFF PROTECT LABOR? 


The last census shows that there are 17,392,099 of our people act- 
ually engaged in all kinds of industries, Seven million six hundred 
and seventy thousand four hundred and ninety-three are actively em- 
ployed in agriculture, 1,139,362 in professional services, 2,934,876 are 
laborers and domestics, 1,810,256 are employed in trade and transpor- 
tation, 1,214,023 are carpenters, masons, blacksmiths, builders, bakers, 
plasterers, tailors, agricultural-implement makers, ‘shoemakers, rail- 
road employés, milliners, dressmakers, and other miscellaneous occu- 
pations, leaving 2,623,089 persons employed in such manufacturing 
industries as are claimed to be benefited by a high tariff. 

Thus it appears that 14,769,010 persons, who perform six-sevenths of 
the labor done in this country, are thoroughly taxed and fleeced for the 
benefit of 2,623,089, but only a few thousand of the last-named num- 
ber receive the profits of the tariff. They are the owners of the facto- 
ries, the nabobs of the *‘ trusts,’’ the ‘‘pools,’’ and the ‘‘combines,”’ 
who make often from 30 per cent. to 50 per cent. per annum on their 
investments. 

The 2,000,000 laborers employed in manufacturing or mining are 
not protected by the tariff, because they must compete with 8,500,000 
other laborers in this country and with all the laborers of the world 
(except the Chinese, who are prohibited from coming here), and in ad- 
dition to this they are compelled to pay the increased price for cloth- 
ing, shelter, food, and home conveniences caused by the tariff. 

While there is a tariff on thousands of things, there is no tariff on 
labor. When we come to the poor laborer we find absolute free trade. 
The nianufactures of Europe can not be shipped here without paying 
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a high duty, but European labor and pauper labor come here wi) 
paying acentof duty. The tariff does not protect American 1 
It protects the article on which it is laid by shutting out or ); 
foreign importations. 

OUR CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE. 


We have for years been endeavoring to increase our trade \ 
millions of people in Central and South America and in Mex 
the International American Conference held under the authori; 
Congress has been considering this subject and other impo: 
jects, and, after a six-month session, with eighteen Republi 
sented, has but lately adjourned. 

The people from all these countries expected that our Gov 
was acting in good faith with them when we invited them to i 
their delegates here, and they had aright to suppose that no: 
would be done to disturb their deliberations or prevent the su 
their mission; but just at the time when closer commercial re!,: 
between the respective countries were being considered, and the oy; 
look for favorable action was good, the pending bill was re, 
containing provisions which will not only retard reciprocal a 
ments, but destroy a large part of the trade now existing betw. 
country and the neighboring countries south of us. 

The McKinley bill increases the rates of duty on all classes , 
imported into this country and thus will diminish the quantity o: 
sent to our country from Central and South America, if it does; 
stop the supply. 

In January, 1889, there were in this country 42,599,079 sheep, a: 
they produced about 245,000,000 pounds of wool, while the import 
the last fiscal year in all forms, wool, carpet, and clothing, is estiniated 
at 350,000,000 pounds. As the amount of wool annually consumed ip 
the United States is in round numbers 600,000,000 of pounds, t 
crease of the duties on wool will be a hardship on the people, and it 
clear that the passage of the McKinley bill will increase the cost 
woolen goods and clothing. 

The bill increases dutieson carpet wools and takes silver ores « 
taining lead from the free-list and subjects the lead contained 
silver ore to a duty of 14 cents per pound, not for the purpose of rais- 
ing revenue, but for the sole purpose of preveuting these articles trom 
being imported into this country. The report of the minority 
pending bill is very expressive on this subject, and is as follows 

Last year we imported direct from the states and republics of Cent 
South America and the Republic of Mexico many million pounds of t 
and still more by way of London and other European ports, and from M 
silver ores bearing lead to the value of $6,779,160. Our total importa! 3 of 
carpet wools fror all countries amounted to 96,556,466 pounds, and 
importations of this kind of ore was $6,951,719. All this wool has be 
verted into carpets and other fabrics, and all these ores have been six 
the United States by American workmen, and their importation has bee 
great benefit to our people, in addition to the profit realized from the t: 
tween the different countries. The free admission of fluxing ores from \ 
has enabled our citizens to establish and maiutain large smelting work- 
Paso, Tex., Argentine, Kans., Newark, N. J., Kansas City, Mo.,anda grea 
other places. If this bill passes the tax upon 66,000tons of silver ore, th« 
imported last year, will be over $672,000, which the Government does : 
and which will benefit nobody in this country. 


Although our Republic produces so much that our sister Re; ‘ 
in Central and South America need and they produce so much that we 
need, yet our existing tariff laws prevented the International American 
Conference from arriving at a satisfactory conclusion on the subj 
reciprocity in trade. The committee appointed by the conierenc: 
with the distinguished minist)r from Mexico, M. Romero, acting as 
chairman, made an able and exhaustive report showing that while the 
protective policy of the United States is in the way there can be no tree 
trade among the nations of this hemisphere. The committee, e 
close of the report, say: 


The manufacturing countries, as the United States of America, wou e 
to abandon, at least partially, the protective policy which they have « ed 
to more or less extent, and they do not seem yet prepared to change tliat sys 


tem. 
7 * + + 7 


Therefore, while these obstaclesare in the way, itseems premature to) 
free trade among the nations of this hemisphere. 
EUROPEAN RETALIATION HEAVIEST ON FARMERS. 


The injury to our commerce and trade produced by the tariff is no! 
confined to the republics of the western hemisphere. Our country was 
for years the great commissary department of European nations. 
In those years they sent over large cargoes of machinery, war id 
merchandise, and took back immense quantities of our bee!, pork, 
wheat, breadstuffs, etc. Our late minister to Denmark, Mr. Anders 
explained the situation when he reported the Danish minist 
saying: 

America has practically nothing but her cereals, breadstaffs, and prov > 
for export, and as her high tariff prevents European countries from sel!in'! 
senmuinabenes and products to her people we have arranged a system of re‘ 


tion in Furope, and we have to strike at your farmers and their pro 
they furnish substantially all your nation has to sell abroad. 


England’s inspection laws, enacted expressly to discourage th 
portation of meat products, have diminished the use of one ofour! 
important exports. In France, Germany, Denmark, and Belgium 
ties and inspections have been adopted solely in retaliation for the 
American tariff system, and beef from South America and Austra! 








————— 


gud wheat from India and the Argentine Republic, and breadstuffs 
from five or six different sources have depressed the trade and seriously 
‘impaired the business of American farmers in European markets. 

Corn has become so cheap that many Western farmers have been burn- | 
‘ng it for fuel because it was cheaper than coal or wood. The price of 
wheat in the New York market in the beginning of the year was 85 
cents per bushel. In the same market in the year 1873 it was $1.65 

r bushel. | 

The entire yield of wheat in this country in 1879 was 448,756,630 | 
bushels, and the average export price of wheat for that year was $1.33 
er bushel. In 1888 our total yield of wheat was 415,868,000 bushels, 
and the average export price of wheat for that year was 85 cents per 
pushel. It will not do, therefore, to say that the price of wheat has | 
heen reduced by overproduction, for the above figures show that the 
yield of wheat in our country in 1888, when it sold at 85 cents per | 
pusbel, was 33,000,000 bushels less than it was in 1879, when it sold | 
for $1.33 per bushel. 

The principal cause of the reduction of the price of corn and wheat | 
and other cereals is the bad legislation of the Congress of the United 
States on certain great questions that directly affect the interest of the 
farmer. During the time that the Republicans have controlled legis- 
lation since the civil war, for they have had one or both branches of 
Congress or the President for more than a quarter of a century, they 
have legislated continually in the interest of manufacturers, million- 
aires, and railroads, and not for the farmer or the laboring man. 

I shall not stop now to show in detail how many millions of acres of | 
the public lands were donated to railroad corporations by Republican | 
Congresses or how Government bonds that were purchased at a reduced | 
price with greenbacks were exempted from taxation and ordered by 
Congress to be redeemed in gold; neither will [ attempt to tell of the 
millions of dollars made annually by protected manufacturers, but I 
will simply let the census reports give the facts to show that the 
farmers of our country have prospered far more under a low tariff than 
they have under a high tariff. 

EFFECT OF LOW TARIFF AND HIGH TARIFF ON THE FARMERS. 

From 1850 to 1860 the average tariff rate was from 18 per cent. to 27 
per cent. By the census of 1850 the estimated value of farms in the 
United States was $3,271,575,426. In 1860 the value was estimated 
at $6,645,045,007, showing an increased value during this decade of 
$3,373,469,581, or more than 100 per cent. In 1562 the average tariff 
rate was raised to 40 per cent. In 1870 the value of the farms of the 
United States was estimated at $9,262,803,861, showing an increase 
during the decade of $2,617,758,861, or less than 40 per cent. In 
1880 the value of farms was estimated at $10, 197,096,776, being an in- 
crease during this decade of $939,292,915, or within a fraction of only | 
9 per cent. ‘ 

The value of the live-stock in the United States in 1850 was estimated 
at $544,180,566. In 1860 it was valued at $1,089,329,915. The in- 
crease during the decade was $545,149,349, or over 100 per cent. In 
1870 it was estimated at $1,525,276,547, being an increase during the 
decade of $435, 946,542, or less than 40 percent. In 1880 the live-stock 
was valued at $1,500,464,609, being a decrease during the decade of 
neatly $25,000,000, or more than 1} per cent. 

What the census of 1890, now being taken, will show for the farmers | 
no mortal man can tell. 

We know that they are filled with distress and discontent; that their 
homesteads are being mortgaged; that their indebtedness is increasing; 
that the value of their farms is decreasing; that hundreds of farms have | 
been abandoned in the New England States and hundreds of others | 
sold at ruinous prices, and that, according to the report of the statisti- 
cian of the Department of Agriculture, the farm price of corn has 
shrank from 63 cents per bushel in 1881 to 28 cents per bushel this 
year; the farm price of wheat has diminished from $1.19 that year 
to 69 cents per bushel this year; the farm price of oats from 46 cents 


that year to 23 cents this year; the farm price of hay from $i1 per | 


ton that year to $7 per ton this year, and that the market price of all 
kinds of live stock has been very much decreased. 


TARIFF OFFSPRING. 


Twenty-five years of high protective tariff have brought tramps 


and strikes and lockouts in a country where they were never known 
before. They have caused a mortgage indebtedness to be heaped on 


the farmers of Ohio amounting to $300,000,000 and a mortgage indebt- | 
In Iowa, | 


edness on the real estate of Illinois amounting to $402,000. 000. 
Kansas, Nebraska, and in most of the States of the Northwest from 20 
to 50 per cent. of the improved farms are heavily mortgaged, and Brad- 
street in his valuable and reliable journal declares that — 


a investigation by the State authorities of Vermont, New Hampsliire, 


assachusetts show that an alarming number of farms in fair condition 
and ounce owned by thrifty farmers are abandoned entirely and turned over to 
the bramble and the thistles, untenanted and unrentable. 


With these appalling facts before us and with a knowledge that the 


our country and the republics of Central and South America and is 
fast reducing our trade and business with European nations, every 
patriot should admit that the day for enlarging the American tariff 
system should end, and all lovers of ‘‘ equal and exact justice to al! men 
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| protection has. been applied to the various productions of our soil 


| the duty was originally 
| such proportions in the market as not only to supply the demand and 
tariff, like an iron wall, prevents proper trade and commerce between | 
in the far-distant fore 
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and exclusive privileges to none’’ should sincerely and earnestly do all 
that can be done to correct existing evils and to restore prosperity to 
our country, and confidence and hope and happiness to the people. 

In the dark days of the French Revolution Madame Roland said, 
“‘O Liberty ! Liberty! how many crimes are committed in thy 
name!’’? May we not say now with equal truth, O Tariff! Tariff! } 
many lies are told in thy name ! 

The logic of the pending bill is th 


ow 

wic of the highwayman 
That they should take who have the power 
And they should keep who can 

The purpose of the bill is to redeem the pledges of the R 

party, pay its financial obligations and prepare for future em 

The effect of the bill, if passed, will be to set up 

masses and make the rich richer and the poor poorer 


p iblican 
ryencies. 
the classes over the 
REMEDIES. 


I can not close my remarks without suggesting remedies for the try 


| ing ordeal through which the people are passing and for the crisis 


which now confronts our country. There should be an immediate rei- 
ormation and reduction of tariff taxes and such revenue as is required 
in the honest and economical administration of the Government should 
be raised from internal-revenue taxes and duties on articles of luxury, 


| exempting as far as. possible and making cheaper all articles needed by 
| the masses of the people. 


There should be free coinage of silver, so as to make it more plenti- 
ful, and silver should be placed on an equality with gold as to coinage, 
bullion, and certificates, and every effort to demonetize silver or stop 
its coinage should be condemned and opposed. 

Trusts and combines that control the price of live-stock or farm prod 


| ucts should be prohibited by law or by a constitutional amendment, 
| with heavy penalties to secure its enforcement. 

9 
} ures, 


‘*Gambling in fut- 
by selling that which does not exist, thus interfering with farm 
products and establishing an injurious and fictitious price, should be 
prohibited by law, and the heaviest fines and imprisonment imposed 
for a violation of the law. 

I know my remedies will not be heeded by a political party which 
now controls the Presidency and both branches of Congress, but I wish 


| toremind you who sit on the other side of this House that under our 
| system of Government, thank God, there is a 
| stronger than you; 


power higher and 
it is the power of the people, the power of the 
sovereigns of this land who dressed you and me in a little brief 
thority, and when they command we must obey. ‘Thi 


au- 
ir wrath is fast 


| gathering and soon it will burst upon you like a tornado, and when 


the sunshine succeeds the storm at the next November election you 


| will realize the force of the sentiment, ‘*‘ Thou art weighed in the ba! 


ance and found wanting.’’ 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


or 
s,INGER 
OR! 


Wednesday, May 21, 1890 


HON. HERMA 


OF GON, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consid« 
the bill (H. &. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports 


Mr. HERMANN said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: The American people for two hundred years have 


| been experimenting with every known fruit, plant, herbage, textile, 


and seed of any commercial value known to the temperate or tropical 
zones. 

Not only this, but in American legislation the economic theory of 
‘and 
we possess 2 st atistical record of the development and growth of each, 


as well as of their consumption and exportation. We know the extent 


| of this production when tariffs were low and when tarifls were hig 


and when our nation was at war and when it was in peace. 

We have now demonstrated to a certainty which of these prod uctioi 
are susceptible of development and those which, under like ph 
conditions, are incapable of profitabledevelopment. The na 
ing the last one hundred years, has been liberal and patient in 
perimentation. Almost every production of our soil 
length of time was stimulated and protected fron 
itor has attained a sturdy growth 
in € 


al 
dur 
ts ex 
any 
its foreign compet- 
gy artic 
i 


tax, many of them have re 


which for 


From beir les upon which 
flect a che 


, and 


pri e 


to compete at home, but to bear transportation across the oc« 
ign market have overcome the competitive 
of the like article of foreign production and driven it trom a free and 
equal contest for the supremacy. 


To this encouraging success there has been one notable except 
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that is the sugar-cane production of the United States. With all the 
possible inducement and reward of a tariff protection for nearly one 
1undred years on the one hand and a close study of physical conditions 
on the other, and with the greatest and best market of the world for 
a customer, the cultivation of the cane at this late day in the century is 
still restricted to a very limited area. Outside of Louisiana, and there 
but a portion, and a very small production in Florida and Texas, no 
other success is recorded in the United States. There is an inherent 
difficulty. It exists in the unfavorable conditions of the climate. It 
is not warm enough. In Cuba, the West Indies, and other tropical and 
subtropical climates—where the sugar-cane grows in luxuriance and 
yields twice the resuit in sugar per acre as with us—the temperature 
varies from 75° to 79°, while in Louisiana it varies from 65° to 69°, 
The sugar yield of Louisiana in 1889 was 350,000,000 pounds, while 
the demand, or, in other words, the actual consumption, in the United 
States equals 3,042, 502,670 pounds. There was imported last year from 
foreign countries 2,692,502,670 pounds. Our home production—and 
this includes not only all the cane sugar, but all the sorghum and beet 
sugar product—amounted to barely one-eighth of the entire market de- 
mand! ‘The product is growing less. 
539,830,500 pounds, and in 1889, 350 900,000 pounds. Indeed the sugar 
acreage is also actuolly less than in former years. In 1880 there were 
227,776 acres in cultivation, while in 1889 there were about 190,000 


acres. This is not because there is an overproduction; it is not be- | 


cause the home market is unremunerative, for it is conceded that not 
only is all the home product consumed here, leaving a deficiency of 92 
per cent, to be supplied from foreign fields and factories, but that the 
market price yields a satisfactory profit. Each year our importations 
increase, while the home supply diminishes. It is not because the pro- 
tective duty has not been high enough to discourage the foreign import 
and encourage the home product, since it is found that the foreign pro- 


ducer can afford to pay the daty and transportation, too, for the priv- | 


ilege of entering our home market, and still heis able tocompete with us. 

Our producer receives 2 cents on each pound of his yield, which is 
paid by the foreign producer, but in the end by the consumers, and 
still he can not diminish the foreign import nor increase his own sup- 


ply. In order that the American product may be protected, with a | 
view to an enlarged development, every pound of the 2,692,502,670 | 


pounds of foreign sugar coming to our shores is taxed 2 cents per 
pound. If protection should continue longer it is now seriously con- 
sidered whether it would not be far more just to the sixty millions of 
American consumers that we pay the 2 cents per pound merely on the 
350,000,000 pounds of sugar actually produced here. If our planters 
produce more they will receive more. They now receive 2 cents more 
than the foreign producer and they will still receive 2 cents more. 
Everything has been done that is possible to do to stimulate the home 
production, but it is now almost conclusively established that the in- 
dustry, in Louisiana at least, is incapable of stimulation and further 
development. This being thought to be true no believer in protection 
as a principle can further support the continuance of a duty on sugar 
imports. To do so is to be inconsistent. 

We declare that as a practical result of the principle protection be- 
gets production, since it fosters and stimulates any industry which 1s 
capable of development. It restricts the home market to the home 
product, by imposing a tax on the rival foreign product, and thus less- 
ens competition with the former, upon the theory and with the hope 
that this policy will enable an infant home industry to develop and 
increase in productive power, and, as its productiveness increases, com- 
petition will follow as a result, and soon the consumer will enjoy in 
the home market, what alone the foreign market did supply, and upon 
terms as favorable, while at the same time he has aided in concentrat- 
ing wealth in his own country and in creating industries for useful and 
profitable employment of our own people. We believe that by bring- 
ing the workshop to the farm we can diminish the distance between 
the farm and the market. The market fullows the workshop. That 
country which has its fields farthest from its manufactories and far- 
naces is poor in proportion as the distance is great. The power and 
greatness and glory of our nation are due more to the observance of this 
principle than to all other causes combined. 

Duties were once imposed for revenue purposes on coffee and tea im- 
portations. Such products could not be produced here by any amount 
of protection, and when the revenues were no longer required the tax 
was removed, and this additional cost upon the consumer reduced the 
price in the market to thatextent. The removal ofthis duty was justi- 
fied and demanded also on the ground that these two products had 
become substantially necessaries of life. Whenever, therefore, it be- 
comes established that a duty is imposed upon such an article the like 
of which can not be successfully produced by our own people then we 
can no longer defend the duty, and it should be removed. It fails to 
be protective and remains simply ‘‘a tariff for revenue only.’’ The 
reasoning as to coffee and tea will apply to sugar. 


We have a population now of 65,000,000. These people all consume | 


sugar. There is none so poor as not to use it. Once a luxury even in 
our own land, it now ranks as one of the every-day necessities of every 
American household. Examine the grocery supplies of the poorest 
family, and it will be found that sugar follows flour in order as to cost, 
and third in orderif meat be included in the list. The duty or tax 





In 1861 Louisiana produced | 
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imposed and collected on sugar imports into the United States 
to $65,000,000 in each year and is constantly increasing, 1 
to every man, woman, and child in the nation! It is a pur 
tax. We no longer require this money for governmental 
We have whisky, tobacco, and a variety of other products 
not necessaries which we tax, including many which are | 
chiefly consumed in the mansions of the rich. 

There is no longer a necessity to impose a burden up 
the people. We say that the necessaries of life must be 

If the $65,000,000 paid on foreign sugars are not needed 
they be collected from the people? Why should every p 
the nation be compelled to pay 2 cents a pound on his suga 
and benefit eleven hundred rich planters in the South? \ 
nine-tenths of our consumption be taxed to support only « 
like consemption? We exclaim against monopolies ; 
influence of rings and trusts and combines, and we have p! 
constituents to tear them out root and branch and annil 
wherever we can do so by legislative penalties. Ifwecan 
extirpate them let us impose such restrictions upon their : 
high-handed exactions that the American consumer may) 
the market place and buy not only pure and wholesome 
terated food, but that he may pay an honest and fair price 
and not be throttled by the extortions of an infamous bee! 
combine, or flour trust. 

On the other hand we insist also that the honest prod ac 
the same chance for a square deal in the market, and that h 
be protected from the ‘* boycott ’’ of speculative dealers ; 
syndicates who corner the market, drive out and combin 
small farmer or stock raiser, and then dictate unconscio: 
to a helpless public, while they, a few, become rich at the 
the many. How can we consistently with such pledges a 
port of such just principles continue to foster and protect at 
cost to the country the cane-sugar industry of one State of 
any more than we can do the same for another product of a 
expense of the many ? 

When it was proposed in the iast Congress to abolish the | 
duties om wool and lumber and hops, my constituents in O: 





are deeply concerned in these industries, which have grown ma 
under protection, confidently looked to the people of Lonis 


Texas and Florida for aid. 


They naturally reasoned that as they were contributing t) 


tion of the $65,000,000 to protect the sugar interests of the 


return these people would gratefully and magnanimously exte: 
procity to our people on the Pacific, Northwest, and elsewher 
nation where required. We pleaded with them and submitt 
dence conclusive that if British Columbia were permitted to | 
our markets with its free lumber our magnificent industries y 
cease and our numerous highly improved and costly mills w 
valueless, and the milling towns would be deserted, and the 
fleets would be idle, and many thousands of our industrious, w: 
and egntented laborers would be deprived of employment, and t 
forests would no longer contribute to the up-building of « 


country. 


We reminded them of another great industry with us whicl the 
proposed to jeopardize, our sheep husbandry. We explained to tl. 
that a large portion of our area as wellas climate was peculiarly adapte 
to this industry and that great pastures now most profitably utili 





} 


i 


for sheep-grazingare largely unfitted for otber purposes. Figures were 


cited in exhibit of the annual exports of wool from every shipping point 
and warehouse in the State, and the amount of money which went int 
the pockets of every farmer and tradesman among us, and we | 


attention to the number of people who would suffer financially if free 


trade was permitted as to wool and the cheap wools of Australi 
New Zealand could compete on equal terms in the American | 


with American wool. 


All these appeals, however, were in vain. They closed th« 
and their ears, and, while ruthlessly removing every protection 


industries of the North, placed ahigh protection wall around 


and rice of the South. This was not just. It wasnoteven go 
politics, for as it is with parties so it is with individuals, that 
esty is the best policy.’’ Retribution did follow swift and ter 
The people administered the rebuke, and that party which \ 
majority is now the minority. We who constitute the majorit; 
ever, propose to be more considerate of the interests and ap). 
other industries than our own. In regard to sugar, we offer a | 
to its producers in the hope that the failures of the past may |! 


come by further trial. 


It is said that the property of the Southern planters is va 
$100,000,000, and thatif they are left to the mercy of free-trad: 
tition—with no countervailing assistance for some period at leas 
will be overwhelmed by disaster and bankruptcy. They 
their own behalf that with the recent and more improved met!) 
cultivation and manufacture they will be able successfully | 


pete with the foreign grower of sugar, if encouraged by their own 04 


tion awhile longer. They are our own people and their wealt! | 
part of the national wealth. Their prosperity will be our prospe''‘y. 
The bounty proposed on the present American sugar product wl) 


ty. 
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amount to $7,000,000, and when we count the reduction by the re- 
oval of the present tariff on foreign imports and the decrease of the 
refinery prices we have a saving of more than $50,000,000 to the con- 
sumer. g - ‘ ; . 
" The planters generally object to this legislation, and they resist and 
criticise a bounty, and yet we ask them toexplain the difference between 
the specific sam to be paid directly to them from the Treasury on the 
amount of sugar actually produced by them at the rate of 2 cents pe 

und and the duty of 2 cents which the foreign producer must pay to 
compete with our planters, which adds that much of an increase on the 
selling price of the home product, and hence reaches the planter’s 
rocket almost as direct and fully as protective as the bounty. 

To the planter there is substantially no difference, while to the peo- 


sold to other nations rebate sugars, inc! 
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many imported 2,983,000 kilograms, while in 1889 it imported only 
1,907,800 kilograms. It also followed that as the home supply in 
creased the foreign exportation of sugars increased. In 1879 Germany 
uding raw sugar, candy-sugar, 


| and other hard sugars, an amount equaling 134,224,500 kilograms, 


ple of the country there isan aggregate saving far in excess of $50,000,- | 


000. Sugar to the consumer will be cheaper by more than 2 cents per 
ound, as a large profit now going to the refineries will also be saved. 


i 
while in 1889, ten years later, her sales increased to 592,226,600 kilo- 
grams, an increase of more than 441 per cent. 
The more sugars produced the more rebates on exportations increased 
and the less in the agg bounty taxes amounted to, as is shown 


( gate the 


| by the fact that the taxes and customs duties in 1879 per capita aver- 
| aged 15 marks, or a little more than 27 cents in United States money, 
while in 1889 they had decreased so that they averaged 15 cents per 
capita, a decrease of 12 cents per head. The more the sugar increased 
the more commonly it was used among the people. Once it was a lux- 
ury; now it is an every-day article of food. In 1879 the domestic con- 


In encouraging the Southern industry we do not neglect the growing | 


production of the sorghum of Kansas and Nebraska and Missouri, not 
the sugar-beet of California. 

It is claimed that these products are being manufactured into a 
superior grade of sugar, and that as improved methods are introduced 


| Governor Wat 


larger yields and better qualities result to the grower and manufact- | 


urer. In Kansas the sorghum product owes its present success to the | 


stimulating influence of a bounty paid by the State. In California the 


beet sugar owes its success thus far to the patronage of the great Ha- | 
Our friends of the 


waiian Island cane-sugar planter—Claus Spreckels. 
California beet-sugar industry favor the protective duty on foreign 
sugar imports, except as to the Hawaiian Islands, and earnestly oppose 
a bounty for the home sugar product. Theysay, ‘‘If the bounty prin- 
ciple is correct why not apply it to other things? Why not apply it 
to wool until that article is produced in this country to the extent of 
the people’s wants?’’ This method of argument is begging the ques- 
tion. It proceeds upon a false premise. 

Wool has been demonstrated to be capable of development in propor- 
tion as it is encouraged by a protective tariff. Sugar has not. 
has increased in productiveness as a tariff was high and decreased as a 
tariff was low. Sugar (referring to cane sugar, which has been tried 
for nearly a century) is limited practically to a part only of one State, 
and even there the product is less now than it was twenty-five years 
ago. Wool, on the contrary, is limited only by the boundaries of the 
nation. Itisa national industry. Taking the number of sheep by 
groups of States, we have the following in 1884: 
New England States ............-ccc0+ -sssoeese sstthlebtia agilegisidientnesionies 









2, 384, 888 
ae IN ati ipcntents tntcns tetetewiesccenccnsnte- 0000s sccevedocccc cen cteccccseectens ccence 3, 792, 675 
I ate acrrenicnnnencectntnsncnsodnnnn gusseneamnesccetns coscoe cosecetenqeeces sencee 12, 950, 761 
NN ITT arn ad cere eeannatnanieinasnecednesscguearettienedes . 15, 636, 760 


Pacific coast. sedbecsguenbbtabvecobeubeavee eeedsedbevecunssendpenisveesousssssees 9, 616, 092 
eaten thetcriadetntntncsise chesiccsssesscnetecnscecceslvsecdesscconteteeeme S580, 450 


i EASE: 5 LE REN aS 50, 626, 626 


The extent of the wool industry throughout the United States may 
be seen from the following: 
Wool SURI I nhcccccctetiecdnamonsnensoceancesesnpcnoncooceocescooesevece 
Pounds of wool.... 
Value of sheep.......... 
Number woolen mills. 





sseeee $90, 000, 000 
news 300, 000, 000 
alees $119, 000, 000 











te 2, 689 
Capita! in mills....... i teal aniaeiindiiitiint iisncpentinsennaphuee eines . $159, 000, 000 
Wages paid annually.. --- $47,000, 000 
bo ; . $116, 000, 000 


Value of lands barns, sheds, and equipm “a $408, 000, 000 
Value of product when manufactured ...........ccccccccccrssuseceesereces eeseree $267,000, 000 

While we only produced one-eighth of the sugar consumption, we 
produced more than one-half of the wool used by our people. We had 
$10,019,392 of increased valuation on sheep last year over the year before. 
In 1888 the sheep in the United States were valued at $90,640,369, and 
in 1489 they had increased toa valuation of $100,659,761. The owners 
of sugar plantations in the South number about eleven hundred per- 
sons, while the owners of flocks of sheep exceed one million persons. 
Had the reduction of 1883 not been made on wool its increased produc- 
tion would have been 100 per cent. in ten years. 

We need not hesitate to adopt the policy of a sugar bounty. It will 
prove a great national blessing and will not be required beyond fifteen 
years. The history of the bounty on sugar production in Europe is an 
interesting one. France and Germany took the lead and now they are 
exporters of sugar instead of importers. As soon as a bounty system 
was put in force the sugar industry was at once advanced to the front 
and became successful from the beginning. Its great progress has all 
been secured during the past eighteen years. 


3 ounces) and the salable products of raw sugar and molasses to 559,- 
806,600 kilograms. In 1889—ten years later—the output of sugar in 
mass was 1,165,346,900 kilograms, and the salable products of raw 


Sugar and molasses amounted to 1,145,693,600 kilograms, showing an 


increase in ten years of more than 100 per cent. 

It is also shown that as the industry advances and becomes better 
Understood the farmers take the lead. 
two-thirds of all the sugar product, but in 1889 over one-half was 


h 


. In 1879 the output of | 
Sugar in Germany amounted to 576,180,300 kilograms (2 pounds and | 


sumption of sugar per capita was about 14 pounds, while in 1889 it had 
increased to 17 pounds per hear 


The sugar-growers of the South concede the favorable results of a 
| bounty wherever tried, and they are convinced that the benefits to 
them will be equal to protection if a sufficient time can be guarantied. 


ioth, an extensive planter of Louisiana, when before 


the Ways and Means Committee, in answer to questions, said 

You give usa b ty « ( l give us aguaranty thatthe next 
Congres | at I ta » 
bount 


In answer to another question, 
So far as Iam concerned I w« ad jus 


The present measure fixes a limitation for the duration of the bounty 
at fifteen years, and it is unreasonable to assume that when once 
adopted and great enterprises under it are inaugurated any Congress 
would likely enact unfrie: 


ndly legislation te impair the public confi- 





| dence or injure vested interests. 


Wool | 





Ts) 


Nor is a bounty necessary for other products, for, unlike sugar, they 
are more easily capable of development. Protection accomplishes its 
mission with them. In 1889 we raised 125,000,000 bushels more corn 
than in 1888. We raised 74,692,000 bushels more wheat last year than 
the year before. We raised 48,780,000 bushels more oats last year than 
the year previous. In view of these facts why make a comparison be- 
tween wool, and wheat, and corn, with sugar as to bounty protection ? 

No citizen of the Pacific coast, desirous of success there for the beet- 
sugar industry, can favor a continuance of the present revenue policy 
as to sugar imports, especially as it applies to the reciprocity treaty 
with the Sandwich Islands. So long as free importation of sugar from 
these islands is permitted, so long the farmers of our coast may as well 
abandon all hope for beet sugar there. In the first place island suga: 
is produced cheaper than our people can ever produce the home article 
The labor on the plantation is Chinese and Kanaka principally. 
The wages are low and cost of living merely nominal. The soil is fer 
tile and the temperature of the climate well adapted for the highest 
development of the sugarcane. The cost of transportation by sea 
a small item per cargo. The industry there is in the hands of wealthy 
syndicates and firms who are exclusive monopolists of the entire sugar 
yield. They constitute an imperial trust, and are able to put prices 
up or put them down on the consumers of our coast until all competi- 
tors are vanquished or driven into bankruptcy. What possible hope 
then, to build up the beet-sugarindustry amongour farmers with such 
hard conditions to contend against? The Government virtually pa 
this monopoly a bounty of 2 cents a pound for the sug 
San Francisco. While all other foreign producers pay a duty of 2 cer 
to enter our market, these island people enter it free, and then t 
the consumers as an addition to thei: 
to the duty. 

It was the design of our Government when negotiated the treat 
of reciprocity to make sugar not only free to the Paeil 
but cheaper, in order to foster a profitable commerce betwee 
ands and the Pacific. But the plantations soon went into the control 
of grasping monopolists, and they, like all monopolists and tyrants 
proposed to make the best of the situation for the 


rar 1t exports to 


1 1 ‘ 
rire vdyv lare y | um ean 


msel ves ecardless of 








others’ welfare. The Oregon farmer pays as much for |! ugar im- 
ported free from the Sandwich Islands as does the New York or lowa 
farmer on sugar which has paid to the Government mport tax o 
2 cents per pound. 

If free-trade sugar is good enough for California and Oregon, why 
not good enough for New York and Iowa If reciprocity treaties can 
build up a commerce with the Hawaian Islands, why can not reciproc- 
ity treaties do the same with Cuba? So far as o1 con 
cerned it has been a treaty to build monopolie 1d not t vr the 
people. 

These island sugar trusts are naturally opp » any chang 

| the present tariff on sugar. They wantall other foreign sugar 


In 1879 the factories raised | 


raised by the farmers themselves, and these farms are usnally small | 
oldings from 1 to 10 acres in extent. As the domestic production in- 
creased the importation of foreign sugars diminished. In 1879 Ger- | the islands is master of the field west of the Rock; 


heavily taxed, as that keeps up a high price on the consum 

tects them in their extortionate figures. If foreign sugars, howe 
have free entry at all ports of the United States, on the P: 
cific coast at once experience the advantage of competition, as then 
it will be a contest for trade on equal terms. Now the free sugar from 
Mountains, and 


we shall 
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even can afford to reach as far east as Kansas City and St. Louis, and 
there compete with duty paid sugar. 

Is it surprising, then, that this monopoly should be here at the Capi- 
tal to oppose a change in the existing sugar schedule? But there isa 
second item for consideration in this beet-sugar subject which is of in- 
terest to the Pacific coast. We hear it said that already is beet sugar 
an established industry there, and that to remove the protective duty, 
and even substitute a bounty, will be the death-knell to farther efforts 
on the part of enterprising men who have studied the subject carefully 
and have expended large sums of money among the farmers to encourage 
sugar-beet farming, and that as a result already hundreds of tons of 
sugar are manulactured. ‘The tariff will continue to stimulate this de- 
velopment, until soon California can furnish the whole United States 
with a cheap sugar. 

Whoisit that makes these well worded and delusive promises? Who 
is it that is expending so much money to build up a beet-sugar trade 
on our coast? Whoisit that expresses somuch solicitude for the future 
success of beet-sugar in the event of the removal of the tariff on sugar? 

It is the sugar-cane monopolists of the Sandwich Islands, It is the 
sugar trustof California, which above all things, temporal! orspiritual, is 
supremely interested in maintaining a monopoly through which its 
members have been made millionaires and the consumers of sugar have 
derived no corresponding benefit. 

The owner of the largest beet-sugar factory in California is himself 
jointly or severally the owner of one-fourth of the plantations on the 
Sandwich Islands. Why, it may beasked, should these island planters 
and monopolists of the cane-sugar trade, which already sends to the 
coast three times as much as is consumed there, be so extremely de- 
sirous of building up a rival industry on the coast? What motive can 
these men have to induce Pacific coast farmers to cultivate the suyar- 
beet? What inducement can capitalists have to invest in the building 
of sugar factories on our coast? With the powerful island sugar trust 
standing ready with its. vast surplus of cheap sugar and some of its 
shrewdest copartners in possession of the largest beet-sugar factory in 
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The Tariff 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. C. A. O. MoOCLELLAN. 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 22, 1890. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under con 
the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imp 


Mr. McCLELLAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The bill reported to us for consideration },y 4) 
majority of the Ways and Means Committee presents questions of ¢) 
most vital importance, that have engaged the consideration of our | 
thoughtful statesmen and students of political economy from the , 
ization of our Government down to the present time. 

For years enthusiasts and reformers have agitated and phi 
pists have devoted their lives and fortunes to consider the question o; 
how the relations between labor and capital could be adjusted upo, 
basis of strict justice and equality. 

The great diversity of opinion among them regarding the causes of 
the many inequalities with which we are confronted, the great difj- 
culty of getting a united and definite political purpose out of the masses 
ot mankind, on account of their lack of knowledge, and prejudices, and 
the timidity and selfishness of the educated and thinking classes, make 
the acceptance of an equitable adjustment almost impossible. 


Never betore have these financial questions so occupied the attention 


hro- 


Aub 


| of our people or been so much discussed as they are at the present time. 
| and a man would be wise, indeed, who could put forward a new idea 


operation, what remote chance for existence could a rival competitor | 


have under such circumstances ? 


The only factory which has so far successfully maintained itself is | 


the Spreckelsconcern. Others have gone down which did not have the 
same paternal influence. And others will continue to go down which 
aspire to exist in the face of such an all-powerful and Government- 
aided monopoly. No wonder these people do not wish to exchange a 
protective tariff for a bounty on beet sugar! ‘The beet sugar in which 
they are interested will thrive much better in friendly union with their 
own free island sugar and against all other tariff-taxed sugar; but the 
beet sugar of any one else will have a rough road totravel. With the 
tariff removed all sugars will come in free and then there will bea 
fair and an even race in the market for bounty-paid beet sugar. The 
present sugar trust will no longer possess the power to choke to death 
any rival industry which may attempt to compete. It will have other 
competitors to engage, and beet sugar, being aided by a bounty, as in 
Germany, will, as there, overtake all other sugars. 

This explains why it is on the one hand that the beet-sugar factories 
of California so bitterly oppose a bounty for the displacement of the 
existing protective tariff and on the other hand why it is that the 
sugar monopoly of the Sandwich Islands advocates the taxing of sugar 
imports from other lands, while it is permitted to enter its own sugars 
free. This further explains why it is that there is no hope for beet 
sugar as a great industry on our coast so long as it must compete with 
free sugar from the islands and taxed sugar elsewhere. Our coast— 
California and Oregon and Washington—with its rich alluvial lands 
and equal temperature, has no superior on the globe for beet culture, 
not even Germany; and it is not an idle boast to assert, that with a 
bounty paid and the tariff removed, our people could ere long supply 
the demand of the entire nation with domestic sugar. 

I voted a short time since for very stringent legislation in prevention 


| 


and punishment of trusts, but when sugar is voted on the free-list that | 


one act will destroy the most gigantic and merciless trust of the whole 
lot. The time has come when these leeches on the commercial body 
must die. Public condemnation is loud and earnest in their execra- 
tion. There is a belief in the minds of the people that the few are 
defrauding the many. That monopolies are absorbing the business 
and lile of every community is becoming moreapparent. Public spirit, 
enterprise, and energy are everywhere commendable. They are the 
motive power to progress. When, however, they are throttled iu the 
hands of the many and do pliant service for an avaricious and power- 
ful few, they become engines of oppression to the poor and the weak; 
they become tyrants in all the avenues of trade, and soon stifle instead 
of stimulating the exertions of society. 

The more we distribute the rewards of traffic the more we incite to 
increased effort. This country will be free and happy and great in pro- 
portion as the many are basy and prosperousand free. Itbehooves the 
honest law-maker to investigate the evils which so thickly underlie our 
progress, and when he concludes upon the remedy let him have the 
courage, the independence, and the moral conviction to hew straight 
to the line, until victory full and complete shall bring restored confi- 
dence to all trades, while richest blessings will be his own reward, 


or suggest a new remedy. 

All the suggestions so far adopted by the Government have failed to 
satisfy the people. Uneasiness, discontent, and unrest universally pre- 
vail. Is not our system of taxation defective, unsound, and unjust? 
Can it be so adjusted as to do justice toall? Is not the inevitable re. 
suit of this protective system to make the rich richer and the poor 
poorer? Are not the many taxed for the benefit of the few ? 

If we increase duties the price of protected goods will be raised at 
the expense of the consumers; manufactures will be stimulated and 
this will naturally lead to overproduction; and when the home market 
isglutted and warehousesare packed with willionsof articlesthat can: 
be sold, then factories will close their doors, discharge their employ(s, 
and general ruin and bankruptcy follow, asthey did in 1573. Some 
of you, gentlemen, from personal experience, perhaps, with that terri- 
ble panic, can fully realize what its effect was. 

Ingersoll, in a speech at Rockport, Ill., on the 28th of September 
1880,-in speaking of the panic of 1873, said: 

No man can imagine, all the language of the world can not express, what tle 
people of the United States suffered from 1873 to 1879. Men who considered 
themselves millionaires found that they were beggars. Men living in palaces 
supposing they had enough to give sunshine to t..e winter of their age, sup- 
posing they had enough to keep all they loved in affluence and comlort, sud 
denly found that they were mendicants, with bonds, stocks, mortgages, al! 
turned to ashes in their trembling hands. The chimneys grew cold, the fires 


in furnaces went out, the poor families were turned adrift, and the high ways of 
the United States were crowded with tramps. 


I want to tell you that you can not conceive of what the American 
people suffered as they staggered over the desert of bankruptcy {row 
1873 to 18%. Shall we continue a system of taxation that leads to 
such results? It is clearly in violation of the Constitution, which 
says: 

Sec. 8. The Congress shall have power to Jay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises, oe the debts and provide forthe common defense and geners 


welfare of the ited States; but all duties, imposts,and excises sh.!! !« 
form throughout the United States. 


Nothing said there about laying taxes for protection; certainly not 
for the purpose of checking importations, The fathers never dreamed 
ot such a perversion, such unjust discrimination, as is provided tor in 
this bill. Under it the wealth of the country will pay no taxes, but 
will receive much more protection than those who pay them. 

Is it any wonder that our highways are filled with tramps; t!a! 
million honest, industrious men are vainly seeking for emp!oymen 
that a million more are employed only occasionally, living sparingly 
economizing, and hoping for better times; that women and gi!s s:au! 
ily clothed and half fed, veritable white slaves, are by the thousan( 2 
every large city of our land working in crowded rooms at starvatiol 
wages; that one-half the people in our large cities are living in cowed 
tenement houses in the midst of wretchedness and squalor? Nor is'!'4 
wonder that the Committee on Ways and Means, knowing a!! 
things, was compelled to report that there was a widespread depr 
in our land. 

Think, gentleman, what a result of this glorious system of pro' 
tion. By it these people are driven into the streets, become ‘‘floate™, 
their necessities making them easy victims to be influenced by the 
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“fat”? fried out of the trusts and monopolies, and they are marched 
gp to the polls in ‘blocks of five’’ to vote the Republican ticket and 
rpetuate the system that ruined them. 

When will the bread-winners open their eyes to the injustice | 
imposed upon them, lay aside their political prejudices, assert their | 
manhood and independence, and demand an equal opportunity under 
the law? While this system of oppression produces widespread pov- | 
ety and want on the one hand, it is the instrument by which the 
srandest fortunes ever known in the world are accumulated, fortunes | 
that make the potentates of Europe turn green with envy and out- 
chine the fabled fortunes of Croesus and King Solomon and make them 
vem no larger than the widow's mite. While no man will deny that 
the wealth of this country has greatly increased, until now we can 
instly say that we are the richest nation on earth, neither will it be 
denied that said wealth is so unequally distributed that we might with 
equal truth say we are doing all we can towards making it a nation of | 
paupers. ee : . : 

An equal distribution of the products of labor would bring sunshine 
and happiness to thousands of firesides that are now desolate. But | 
how can that result be brought about? Certainly not by increasing | 
the tariff. An increase of the tariff soas to protect manufactures must | 
necessarily increase the price of the articles protected; that increased | 
price must he paid by the consumers, not into the Treasury, but to the | 
manufacturer, and the result of thirty years’ practice of that system is 
that five-twenty-five-thousandths of the people of the United States 
own three-fourths of nearly all the wealth of the country. 

Why should this condition of things exist in this glorious country 
of ours? We were told two years ago that the depressed condition of 
affairs was brought about by the Democratic party discussing free 
trade; that the people were frightened by the proposition, and that it 
depressed business; and you elevated your party into power by crying 
“British free trade.”’ 


almost a certainty of higher protection, and yet the condition is worse 
than it was then, more discontent, more complaining. The chairman 
of the committee, on reporting this bill, says: 

The committee have given monthsof investigation to the existing conditions 
of agriculture. That there is widespread depression in this industry to-day 
can not be doubted. 

Yet in his speech in presenting this bill to the House Mr. McKINLEY 
Says: 

We find ourselves at this time in a condition of independence and prosperity 
the like of which has never been witnessed at any other period in the history 
of our country and the like of which has no parallel in the recorded history of 
the world. 

He very guardedly says ‘* We find ourselves” (meaning those he is 
serving, the protected class) ‘‘in a condition of independence and pros- 
perity the like of which has never been witnessed,’’ and this condition, 
he tells us, is the result of protection. 

Never cid he more truly speak. It has indeed been a marvelous era 
of prosperity forthe protected class; but to the other class, the agricult- 
urists and laborers, as he says in his report, it has been a period of de- 
pression unknown before in the annals of our history. 

At almost the same time he was speaking, the representative of fif- 
teen hundred thousand farmers was before the Committee on Agricult- 
ure pleading in suffering and distress for relief from the widespread 
and alarming depression that has paralyzed the great agricultural in- 
terests of the country, appealing to facts shown by statistics and the 
truth of history to substantiate his statements. He certainly did not 
wish to be understood as referring to them when he said ‘‘ We are in 
dependent and prosperous. ’’ 

Mr. Chairman, it is not only the farmers who are here asking relief. 
Organized labor is also here in such numbers as to command respect, 
boldly declaring that they do not receive justice under laws you claim 


were passed especially for their protection. They are here appealing | 


from lockouts, and strikes which they were compelled to resort to to 
compel their ‘‘ independent’’ masters to pay them a price for their la- 
hor which will afford them a living. 

_ The gentleman, Mr. MCKINLEY, by way of comparison between the 
times under Democratic rule, says: 


In 1860, after fourteen years of revenue tariff, just the kind of tariff the Demo- | 


‘Tats are advocating to-day, the business of the country was prostrated, agri- 


culture was deplorably depressed, manufacturing was on the decline, and the | 
poverty of the Government itself made this nation a by-word in the financial | 
centers of the world. We had neither money nor credit. We had neither as | 


the legacy of the Democratic revenue tariff. 


the people generally. It is true wedid not have so many millionaires, 
but the people were happy, the middle classes were prosperous, and 
hever in the history of the world were the farmers so prosperous. 
Why, Mr, Chairman, under Democratic rule was laid the foundation 
for all our future tness, Under that rule we acquired the vast ter- 


ritory of Louisiana, out of which were carved the great States of Lou- | 


islana, Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, Ore- 
g0n, Montana, Washington, North Dakota, South Dakota, Idaho, and 


the Indian Territory. Under Democratic rule we also acquired Flor- 


| the fathers of the Democratic party ? 
sand square miles of valuable arable lands, enough tosupport « 
dred million people, all acquired and paid tor under Democratic rule 
and turned over to the rule of the Republican party in 1860 with a 
national debt of only $58,496,837. Since that time Republican Ad 

ministrations have had the benefits of the sale of those lands and they 
have received trom sales $89,213,629, or $30,716,192 more than enough 
to pay the national debt when they assumed control of the Government. 
They received this as the direct good management of the Democratic 
party, and after they gave away millions of acres to corporations we 
have millions of acres left. 


Republican party went into power. 
cratic rule our taxes were adjusted upon a revenue basis, affording 
| such incidental protection as necessarily followed. That protection 
was sufficient, however, to fosterall the necessary industries, and agri 
| culture prospered. From 1846 to 1860, there was no year that wheat 

did not reach $1.22 per bushel, and during the whole time it averaged 

$1.49 per bushel. Oats averaged 52 cents per bushel, and there was no 
| year that it did not reach 47 cents. 


during the whole period it averaged 33 cents. 
ing that time that corn did not sell for 70 cents per bushel, and the 
average price was 76 cents. These prices are taken from the last cen- 
sus reports and can be verified if disputed. At present prices wheat 
is worth 94 cents, corn 34 cents, oats 25 cents, and wool from 25 to 30 
cents. 


You now have omnipotent power. You have | 
the legislative, executive, and judicial branches of the Government, and | 


in describing the condition of the country during that period, s 


year 
000,000 more than they were. That is what you have done for agriculture 


ida, annexed Texas, an empire itself, and the war with Mexico, under 
Democratic rule, gave us California, Nevada, Colorado, and the Terri- 
| tories of Utah, New Mexico, and Arizona, while all the Republican 

party has to show for its thirty years’ rule is the frozen, uncultivable 
| regions of Alaska. 


What have those Democratic acquisitions done for our country? 


Have we not reaped billions of wealth trom them? Will we not reap 
hundreds of billions from them in the future? Was not this found 
ation of our future greatness laid by the wisdom and statesmanship of 


[wo million two hundred thou- 
me hun- 


That was the financial condition of the Government at the time the 
Under this long period oi Demo- 


There was no yea at wool did not bring 30 cents per pound, and 
I as no year that wool did not bring 30 cent ry I, ane 
Chere was no year dur- 


The gentleman from Texas [Mr. MiLus] the other day on this floor, 


Lid 


In that haleyon period of our history we touched a higher prosperity than 


this country has ever seen at any period before or since, from the time of the 


‘ 


Declaration of Independence down to the present moment. Our national 
| wealth increased at the rate of 126 percent.,a ratiotwice as greatas that at which 
it has increased during any corresponding period under protective tariff. Your 
farms increased more than 100 per cent, between 1850 and 1860, and they were 
not covered with mortgages. You have now had possession of the Government 
for thirty years, and your agriculture is depressed, prices have gone down until 
to-duy they are lower than at any time since 1860. Agricultural products last 


if we had had the prices of 1881,would have been worth more than 31,500,- 





I will now introduce the statements of some other great statesmen. 
1 


The late lamented Mr. Cox, in his Three Decades, says: 


Under the long sway of the Democratic party there was a minimum of re 


straint by taxation, which left the people free to avail themselves of the rich 
resources of the domain that their fathers had won and bequeathed to them as 
an heritage forever. They waxed great in numbers and prosperous beyond 
comparison. Their fame spread abroad among the nations 
poured in upon them its waves of industrious millions to partake of their free- 
dom and to develop the fatness of the land, Peace smiled upon them and 
plenty abounded. 


Immigration 


Mr. CARLISLE, conceded by all the members on this floor to be one 


of the most intelligent and fair-minded men in the nation, in a speech 
delivered May 19, 1888, said: 


Instead of paralyzing the industries and pauperizing labor in New England, 


orany other part of the country, for that matter the tariff act of 1846 intused 
new life and vigor into our languishing manufactures and secured more con 
stant employment and higher wages to our laboring people; and the conse- 
quence was that even the strong prejudices of New England were removed by 
actual experience, and in 1857 every Representative from that part of the coun- 
try who voted at all voted for a bill making an almost uniform reduction of 20 


per cent. from the rates imposed by the act of 1846, and placing many additiona! 


| articles on the free-list. 


Two-thirds of the men chosen by the people of New England to represent 
their interests in Congress declared by this vote that a further reduction would 
be beneticial to their industries, and thus the tariff act of 1857, which we have 
so often heard denounced on the other side of the House, became the law of the 


| land by the votes of Republicans and New England Representatives. These 


Representatives of the greatest manutacturing sections of the country had seen 
their industries grow and prosper as they had never grown before, they had 
seen capital realizing adequate returns upon its investment, they had seen the 
number of laborers employed constantly increasing and the rate.of wages con 

tinually rising, they had seen at the same time the agricultural and commercial 
interests of the people in all parts of the country flourishing toan extent which 


y : : . the wildest enthusiast had scarcely dreamed of before. 
What a slander upon the history of those timesand upon Democratic | A 
rule. That period, as compared with the present, was a Paradise to | 


It may be said, Mr. Chairman, that these witnesses are prejudiced 
by their political views; therefore I will introduce the statements of 


| some of the great Republican leaders. Statements made betore the 


‘fat frying’’ process was inaugurated, and then you can judge whether 
that system had any influence upon the gentleman from Ohio to induce 


| him to distort and slander the history of his country. 


Mr. Garfield, in a speech in 1878, said: 

The fact is, Mr. Chairman, the decade from 1859 to 1860 was one of peace and 
general prosperity. The aggregate volume of real and personal property in the 
United States in 1550 was, in round numbers, $7,135,000,000; in 1560 it was $16,- 
159,900,000, an increase of 126 per cent., while the population increased but 3 
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percent. Yet to suit a theory of finance we are told that 1860 was a year of 
great distress and depression of business equaled only by the distress of the 
present year I hold that the facts | have recited establish, in so far as any- 
thing can be established by statistics, that the year 1860 was a year not only of 
general peace, but of very general prosperity in the United States. 
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would produce, with which to provide provisions, clothing, a 
tions of war to support the boys at the front in that ter; 
in protecting the honor of our flag and saving the Union 
fices were too great under such circumstances, and they w 


Mr. ALLISON, the distinguished Senator from Iowa, in a speech made to without protest. 


by him in 1870, said: 

The tariff of 1846, although confessedly and professedly a tariff for revenue 
was, so far as regards al! the great interests of the country,as perfect as any that 
we have ever had. 

And Mr. Blaine, as a historian, not as a politician, said in volume 1, 
page 196, of his book, Twenty Years in Congress, in reference to the 
same tariff Jaw and the effect of it upon the country during the period 
for which it was in force, that— 

The tariff of 1846 was yielding abundant revenue and the business of the 
country was in a flourishing condition at the time his (General Taylor's) ad- 
ministration was inaugurated. Money became very abundant after the year 
1849. Large enterprises were undertaken, speculation was prevalent, and for a 
considerable period the prosperity of the country was general and apparently 
genuine. The principles embodied in the tariff of 1846 seemed for atime to be so 
entirely vindicated and approved that resistance to it ceased, not only among the 
people, but among the protective economists, and even among manufacturers, 
to a large extent. So general was the acquiescence that in 1856 a protective tariff 
was not suggested or even hinted by any of the three parties which presented 
Presidential candidates. 

What more could be asked or expected ofany government? At peace 
with all the world; vast domains ofrich agricultural and mining lands 
unincumbered with private or public debts; taxation so mild that it 
was hardly feit; the Government economically administered under just 
laws, bearing equally upon all the people; manufactures flourishing; 
labor receiving just compensation; no tramps, no strikes, no lockouts, 
and the products of agriculture bringing better prices than at any other 
period of our existence, either before or after that time. And yet we 
hear blatant demagogues crying out that during that period under 
Democratic rule our country was reduced to such a degree of poverty 
that we became a by-word in the financial centers of the world, and also 
declaring that a reduction of tariff duties would ruin the country, when 
the present rate is more than 200 per cent. higher than it was under 
Democratic rule. Yet they demand an increase of 50 per cent. over 
what it was during the war. 

Mr. Chairman, the Republican doctrine of protection, as I understand 
it, is that the taxing power vested in the Government may and ought 
to be exercised for the purpose of protecting certain kinds of American 
industries, so as to give them an advantage over foreign competition, 
without regard to the effect it may have upon the price to the con- 
sumer of the articles they produce; also for the further purpose of cre- 
ating new industries in this country that can not profitably be main- 
tained on account of local ad vantages existing in other countries. It 
is admitted by the committee that this would increase the prices of goods 
manufactured in this country to the consumer. In their report they 
Say: 

We have not been so much concerned about the prices of the articles we con- 
sume as we have been to encourage a system of home production. 


The theory is that sucha policy will stimulate such industries, drive 
out foreign competition, and some time in the future create such an in- 
creased production of such goods as would cause great competition be- 
tween home manufacturers and induce them to sell their products at 
as low a price as they could be sold for by foreign manufacturers; that 
it would also hold the American market for American manufacturers, 
increase the demand for American labor, and produce a home market 
for the products of agriculture. 

This is a plausible theory and would do credit to a professional con- 
fidence man and produce the same result. The confidence man will 
say anything, promise everything, show an undue interest in your wel- 
fare until he gains your confidence and your money, then suddenly 
vanish and leave you to your own resources to getit back. 

We are asked to pay these increased expenses in advance, in hard 
cash, and in our wills devise to our children the opportunity to get it 
back. And Republican orators, purely for the good and future welfare 
of their country, with oily tongues, greased with the ‘‘fat’’ fried out 
of these infant industries, will argue these propositions to the grangers 
and laboring men with such grace and effect that, like the poor victim 
of the confidence man, they contribute their votes and their money 


towards building up mammoth corporations and palatial residences for | 
their millionaire bosses, furnished with all the luxuries that wealth can | 


purchase and accept their theory of future prosperity. 
It is the old game, ‘‘ Heads I win; tails you lose.’’ They ask us to 
y cash in advance and offer us a theory by which to get it back. 
When will the people of this country learn that ‘a bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush.’’ That the theory of protection is fallacious, 
I think I have clearly shown by our experience from 1846 to 1860, under 
Democratic rule. 

In 1862, when the tariff was increased from about 18 per cent. to 
36 per cent., protection was not thought of; the constitutional power 
to tax one class for the benefit of another class was not discussed, It 
was the pressing necessity of the times that made it necessary, it was 
enacted asa temporary measure. When the warof the rebellion was 
forced upon us we needed more money than the revenue of 18 per cent. 


It was soon apparent that 36 per cent. was not sufficien 


the amount of revenue required, and it was increased from | 


until at the close of the war it was 474 per cent. That \ 
cient, and as it was believed that it could not be increased { 
outits having the effect of reducing the revenue and the : 
what was wanted we were compelled to seek other sources 
and the internal-revenue system was adopted. 

Under this system we taxed all trades, professions, and | 
We taxed the gross receipts of transportation, express, in 
telegraph companies. We taxed toll roads, bridges, lotteri: 
and other places of amusement. We taxed the sales of 
brokers, and merchants. We taxed gold and silver bu! 
stocks, and bonds. We taxed the income of corporations and 
uals. We taxed the dividends of canal, turnpike, and rail: 
panies. We taxed the surplus of insurance companies and 
the salaries of officers, both State and national. We taxed | 
tables, piano-fortes, gold and silver watches, yachts, and gold 
ver plate. We taxed the capital, deposits, circulation, and ( 
of banks, both State and national. Expensive stamps wer 
upon all business transactions put in writing. We taxed « 
on the earth, in the air, and under the sea. 

From these two sources of revenue we were receiving at ¢ 
the war $488, 273,464 per annum, increasing the revenue fro 
from $39,582,126 in 1861, to $179,046,652 in 1866, an increas: 
454,526 per annum, and these taxes were paid withouta mur 
enough money to meet the enormous expenses of the war could 
collected from the people, the expense of which was, in 1: 
$1,295,099,289, and so we were compelled to create an enor: 
which in 1866 was $2,773, 236,173. 

This was the debt of all the people. both rich and poor, mad 
sary for their protection, and should have been honestly paii | 
in equal proportions. Taxes should have been collected from thy 
ot the rich and the necessities of the poor; of that no man wou!d 
reason to complain. The Government being unable to collect | 
people a sufficient amount of money to pay that debt were « 
to issue interest-bearing bonds. After being thus relieved fro 
mediate necessity of paying the debt and expenses of the wa: 
apparent that the Government was in a condition to fulfil its 
to reduce taxation. How wasitdone? Up to this time nothi: 
beensaid about protection. 

The Government had recovered from its financial embar: 
and established its credit among the nations of the world au 
was necessary to be done to preserve its honor was to keep its prom 
made to her people. All had been taxed alike, the rich and tlic p 


| all should have been treated fairly when the burden was to be rem 


In 1867 our annual expense amounted to $519,022,356, a decrease 
of $776,079,933 per annum over the expenses of 1865, yet the expenses 
at that time were more than the receipts, and good management would 
have suggested the continuance of the taxes some time longer, | 
manufacturer, railroad, insurance, and other companies commenced at 
once to petition Congress for relief. 

The first class to appear at the door of Congress was the manu/act- 
urers. ‘They were near the seat of power, small in number, power! 
in influence, and their demands were acceded to; and in 1866-07 t! 
burdens were reduced, and in 1868 the law taxing them was repeal: 
relieving them from the payment of $127,230,609 per annum 

The next demand was made by the railroad, steam-boat, express, an! 
insurance companies. The taxes assessed against them were reduced 
in 1867, and repealed in 1870, by which they were relieved from tl 
payment of $11,262,460 perannum. Then the stock and bond brok 
and merchants were relieved from the payment of $8,837,399 p 
num in 1870. 

In 1871 the specific tax on the lawyers, doctors, auctioneers, ¢! 
and on dealers in spirits, beer, and tobacco was reduced $1!,1/!,1!> 
perannum. Then the same year the tax on the incomes of i 
als and corporations was repealed and that class relieved from ' 
ment of $72,982,159 per annum. Then the tax on legacies, «' 
luxury, passports, etc., was repealed to the amount of $13,240.1' 
annum, making a total annual reduction of $247,703, 452, all 1: 
internal-revenue tax. These taxes were paid largely, if not ent! 
by the wealthy people of the country, and by this action of Co 
they were relieved from bearing any of the burdens of the Gover: 
During all this time no action had been taken by Congress to re! 
agriculturists, the laboring class, of the burdensof taxation, whi) 
increasing as the population increased, and at that time had incres+° 
from $84,925,261 per annum at the end ofthe war to $206,270,/)> ! 
1871, while our expense had decreased from $1,295,099, 289 in 1>°» ' 
$293,657,005 in 1871, a decrease of $1,002,442,284. Our nations 
was yet $2,353,211,332.32, which of itself was an annual burie ° 
$129,235,495, all left to be collected from custom duties and paid °Y 
the consumers. 
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If the internal-revenue tax had not been abolished and had been 
collected and paid upon the national debt, it would have been extin- 
uished in 1880 without imposing any additional burdens upon the 
consumers. - , 
been reduced upon each class in equal proportions. By not doing so 
Congress perpetrated the greatest outrage and wrong that was ever im- 

sed upon any people by releasing the taxes imposed upon the rich 
and imposing the burden of paying the national debt and supporting 
the Government upon the shoulders of the poor. In addition to that, 
they left unpensioned a million veteran soldiers, who, at the sacrifice 
of health and risk of life, defended the homes and property of the rich 

5 we the r. 
: Pateet nod tes have passed since the close of the war ard little re- 
duction has been made on customdutiesduring thattime. Under that 
system the Government has collected $4,415,588, 335 from the con- 
sumers, principally paid by the poor. The rich may pay a little more 

r capita than the poor, because they are able to get more to eat and 
wear, but the poor outnumber the rich five hundred to one, and hence 

ay almost five hundred times as much tax as they. 

Has the Republican party, dominant now forthirty years, dealt fairly 
with and kept the promises made by them to the people? 

Suppose Congress had reversed their legislation and collected that 
$4, 400,000,000 from the wealth of the country and nothing from the 
farmers and laborers, and thereby left that money in their hands to be 
loaned and compounded at interest, it would have amounted to enough 
to make ten thousand millionaires amongst them. 

It is no wonder, undersuch legislation, that the protected class should 
grow rich in such proportions as to astonish the world and that the un- 
protected, tax-paying class should grow poorer and poorer. These 
conditions were imposed upon the people without a thought of the 
protection theory. They were first inaugurated through necessity, 
continued with moderation, extended through selfishness, and at last 
the condition of affairs enables it to be established with uncontrolled 
sway. 

Such has been our experience since thewar. Thecomplicaticnsgrow- 
ing out of that terrible calamity were the necesssity for the tariff of 
1862, which was accepted by all as a temporary measure. It was not 
expected to be made permanent. It was so stated by its authors. 
Taken in connection with the internal-revenue tax, it was the great- 
est measure of taxation the world ever knew. Under the protection 
it afforded, the protected industries increased in number, wealth, and 
power, and their influence became great. As the condition continued 
unchanged, capital was invested in industries that could not be main- 
tained without it, and they used their influence to create a sentiment 
towards its permanent establishment. : * 

Under these conditions it was easy to justify the necessity of con- 
tinuing the system. Business men, capitalists, and merchants had 
become involved in it; their stores and warehouses were filled with 
high-priced goods and they were induced to join with the manufact- 
urers. It was declared that a reduction would ruin them as well as 
the manufacturers. Thus a powerful organization was formed possess- 
ing intelligence, money, and influence. Under this influence silver 
was demonetized and the currency contracted, which greatly weakened 
their adversaries and increased their own wealth and strength. They 


were few in number as compared with the agricultural and consuming | 


class, and could more easily form combinations. 


Their wealth enabled them to maintain lobbies at the seat of power and | 
by these means prevent legislation against their interests. They joined 


with their natural allies, the Republican party, and have succeeded so 
far in sustaining their advantage, and they now have that party in 
their power. Theirdemandscan not be refused. They are nowable to 
dictate legislation; they hold the sinews of power—wealth—and as long 
as money can control the elections they will control legislation. They 
come here now underno mask; their ideas of protection have grown in 
proportion to their wealth; they do not ask, but command, not protec- 
tion, but such laws as will exclude all foreign importations; they say 
to that party, ‘‘ We placed you in power with our money and you must 
reimburse us,’’ dnd the party responded through this bi], which will 
be fastened upon the country with little discussion or amendment. 

It is true that an effort is being made by those engaged in agriculture, 
unprotected industries, and others to prevent this great outrage, and 
they think they have friends enough on the other side of this House 
who will join with the Democrats to defeat it, but they are mistaken. 
Some of the members on the other side may offer amendments and 
speak against some of the for the purpose of satis- 
fying their constituents, but no relief will be given them; they expect 
none, and I now predict, and I wish you to remember it, that when 
the yeas and nays are called upon 
= < oo House will vote for it; the fiat has gone forth and they 

What a lamentable spectacle, indeed! the combined wealth of the 
country protection against the poor! It was not so, Mr. 
Chairman, under rule. Then we had equality, but few 
millionaires were in the land; they could be counted upon your fingers’ 
ends. How isitnow? I will give you the most reliable statistics I 
can find, which show that there are now in the United States— 
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That should have been done, or else taxes should have | 


this bill every member on the other | 
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—4 OOO 000, 000 
4 000, 000, 000 
1, 8U0, OOO, OVO 

1,000 persons each worth $5,000,000... ; 00U, 000, 000 

2, 000 persons each worth $2,500,000 : . 000, 000, 000 

t 

5. 


200 persons each worth $20,000,000 
400 persons each worth $10,000,000 
400 persons each worth $7,000,00 





5,000 persons each worth $1,000.00 000. 000 


I , 000 persons each worth $500,000 .,.. . ’ 100. OOO 


Making a grand total of 


Here we have 25,000 persons out of a total population of 65,000,000 
who under Republican protective th have acquired the bulk of all 
the wealth of the country. 

In 1850 the farmers of the United States owned 70 per cent. of the 


total wealth of the country. In 1860 they owned about one-half the 
wealth of the country. In 1880 they owned about one-third of the 
wealth of the country. In 1889 they owned a fraction Jess than one- 
fourth of the wealth of the country. The position of the farmer ha 

been reversed under Republican rule, and at the present rate of concen- 
tration of wealth it will be buta short time until all the property of the 
country will be in the hands ofa few. The interest on that $35,300,- 
000,000 at 6 per cent. amounts to $2,118,000,000 perannum. Who pay 
it? I will ask the farmersof this country, how long can you continue 
to pay it? The time is coming when your mortgages will be so large 
that youcan not increase them to cover the interest you can not pay from 
profits upon your farm. Then foreclosure must follow, and the bond- 
holder will become the landlord and the farmer the tenant. It was 
not so under Democratic rule. Farms increased in value 101 per cent. 
between 1850 and 1860. Under the protective system the increased 
price upon protected goods is paid by the consumer to the manufacturer, 
nottotheGovernment. Duriug the last ten years these net protits have 
been as follows: 

Manufacturing establishments —_— $10, 274, 080, 060 
Railroad com panies..............++ ° poovoceuesecenass : 2, 955, 958, 000 
Insurance companies......... os j snsensee 43, 500, 000 
National bank...........c000c...000 seseeees o ; : ‘ 552, 154, 000 
Telegraph companies .... 56, 000, 000 






14, 780, 692, 060 


Wealth of the millionaires ......... , ncsneue seemnieeeoeeen 35, 300, 000, 000 
Taxes paid by the manufacturers to the General Government 
on all that wealth and income ................. a” eehneces 0 
Amount paid by the consumers, collected from customs duties 
during that period .. 3, 313, 510, 252 
What do the capitalists of the country care for taxes, public debt, 
or expense as long as they are not taxed and the consumers pay them 
the interest upon their bonds ? 

Why, Mr. Chairman, the manufacturers themselves furnish evidence, 
which is tabulated and shown in the second volume of the Compendium 
of the Census of 1880, on page 928, which conclusively shows that they 
need no protection and that the claims presented here by them are 
entirely without foundation. 

Do not be discouraged at the array of figures, but study them car 
fully and be convinced: 


Number of manufacturing establishments aa sd 
Capital invested...............0+c.<s0s ma ssadaieniite yibeveqvetbentatent $2, 790, 2 
Average number of hands employed........ sengioeten 

Total amount of wages Paid.............scceccscrrsserescscsenreerenee 

Value of materials used....................00« dedhbenetiiousinn veicdbdnenwcinne 
Value of products produced... 


Total profits ....... 
} 
| 
| 
i 





$5, 369, 667, 706 


By adding wages paid and cost of material used together, we find 
that they sum up $4, 342,259,700. Thisis their entire expense. Deduct 
| this from the value of their product and a balance of $1,027,408, 006 
| remains as profits for a single year. 

This shows that they make on an average 37 per cent. per annum 
upon the entire capital invested, aiter deducting cost of labor and ma 
terial. Some of them must have made much more than that, for the 
large companies are driving the smaller concerns out of business and 
into bankruptcy every year, and that would tend to increase the pe: 
cent. of their average earnings. ‘Twenty-three States had Jess manu 
facturing establishments in 1880 than in 1870. Indiana had 649 les 
Ohio 2,074 less, Pennsylvania 5,968 less, and so on. From this show- 
ing do they need further protection? Can not they survive upon 37 
per cent. profit, without the additional aid offered by the McKinley 

| bill? 

But it is said this additionai tax is not so much for the benefit of the 
| manufacturers as it is to protect American labor. ‘That policy assist 
to keep them in power; it is the bait thrown out with which to catch 
| the laborers’ vote. - It is a well known fact that laborers engaged in 
the unprotected industries receive better wages than any other class 
| Let us examine these figures again and see if the laborers in these fac- 
| tories received any benefits of protection. !)y «lividing the amount of 
wages paid by the number of hands employed, we find the average 
| wages paid that year, per capita, was $546, or $1.10 per day, but as 

that includes the salaries of officers and superintendents, the average 
wages paid to operatives was probibly less than a dollar a day 
| 
| 


i 
} 


It is charged that the leader of your party declared in Indiana that 
a dollar a day was enough for a laboring man.’’? Whether he said it 
or not I do not pretend to say, but by the figures given it appears that 
is all the protected manufacturers pay their men. 

Almost all the industries are prospering beyond our most sanguine ex- 


“ce 


‘ 
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pectations excepting agriculture. I quote the price of some of the lead- 
ing stocks on the market to show how they have increased in price: 


Asked 
| for. 


Par value | Selling 


Name and kind of stock | per share.| price. 


Tron stock } 
Champion Company. sicdaietesiin $25 
Pittsburgh Company. a 25 | 

Life insurance: 

Manhattan Company 
Equitable Company 

Fire insurance: 

German American........... 

Williamsburgh City 
Telephone: 

Speaking Company. 

Bell COM PAs y. ...cecccccccceeeenes 

Trust companies: 

United States 
Central....... 


224 | 


| ee 
RID Bites ces 


All of these corporations were organized within the last thirty years; 
the stock was purchased at par, and in many instances paid for in 
greenbacks worth less than 50 cents on the dollar in gold. The cor- 
porations have been paying large dividends yearly, trom 10 to 300 per 
cent., and some of said stocksare worth fifteen times as much in gold as 
they paid for them in greenbacks. If farm property had increased in 
the same ratio a farm worth $5,000 then would be worth $75,000 now; 
but the fact is that farms are not worth nearly as much now as they 
were twenty years ago. These are cold facts, and if you lay aside your 
political prejudices you must admit that it would be more just to tax 
the manufacturer and capitalist for the benefit of the farmers of the 
country than to tax agricultural interests for the benefit of capital. 

Mr. Chairman, with all these facts before us, is not this bill the most 
unjust, unequal, and iniquitous proposition ever offered for approval 
to any legislative body? Can any person who is not party-blind or per- 
sonally interested indorseit? Will you lend your support towards per- 
petuating this system of legalized robbery by forced contribution from 
those least able to pay for the benefit of those who do not need it? A 
system which takes the hard earnings of American labor and bestows 
it upon the wealthy manulacturers of this country, to enable them to 
sell their products to the people of Europe for a less price than they 
will sell them to their home customers. A system which prevents the 
exportation of oursurplusagricultural products toother countries where 
they can not be produced, and where, if it were not for these protective 
taxes, they would be received in exchange for products which other 
countries can produce at a less cost than this country, thereby destroy- 
ing to a certain extent the market for our agricultural products. A 
system of burdensome taxation upon raw materials which increases the 
cost of goods manufactured in this country where many of them could, 
if it were not for these taxes, be produced at such cost as would enable 
our manufactures to compete with foreign manufactures in the markets 
of the world. In this way the exportation of the products of American 
labor is decreased and our commerce destroyed. A system which at- 
tempts to create new and experimental industries in this country by 
taxing the people for their support when it is well known that many 
similar industries so established almost one hundred years ago can not 
be profitably maintained now without additional aid, so as to place 
them upon an equality with the natural advantages existing in other 
countries, A system by which the farmers of the North and West are 
taxed upon their products for the purpose of paying the farmers of the 
South a bounty of 2 cents a pound upon all the sugar raised by them. 
A system which taxes the poor laborers working in the mines, shops, 
and fields for the purpose of paying a bounty of a dollar a pound upon 
the silk which is produced in this country, which they do not use, for 
the purpose of making that luxury cheaper to those who are able to 
afford it. In fact, a system of legalized piracy by which the combines 
and trusts are enriched at the expense of the poor. 

I can not conceive of an excuse or reason for any disinterested mem- 
ber on this floor supporting this iniquitous bill unless it is that sug- 
gested in an article I noticed in a Washington paper of to-day, which 
I will read: 


There is an apparently well founded rumor at the Capitol to-day that certain 
big manufacturers who are protected by the McKinley bill were compelled in 
advance of the framing of the bill to “ put up"’ an immense fund for use in the 
campaign of 1892. It is said that members of the Republican national commit- 
tec gave the protected manufacturers referred to to understand that unless they 
would agree to submit to the fat-frying process in advance their interests would 
be lost in the shuffle. 


Mr. Chairman, we have just appropriated $1,500,000 of the people’s 
money for the purpose of encouraging the holding of a world’s fair, to 
which are to be invited the nationsof the world. 

Mr. Chairman, do you think they will accept such an invitation to 
exhibit their arts, wares, and merchandise from a nation that places 
upon its statutes a law which prohibits them from trading with it? Do 
you think they are different from our own people, that they would go 
upon dress parade for the purpose of amusing our people without the 
expectation of deriving any benefit therefrom ? 


Will not such legisla- | 
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tion engender a spirit of retaliation ? 
and beef ? 

Will they not purchase their wheat from India, and, if thai ;, 
does not produce enough now, will they not take steps to see :}. 
does? Do you think they will send their ships to us empty fo, , 
purpose of hauling away our wheat, and pay us in gold {o; : 
they can carry their productsto some other country and exchay, 
for such products? 

Why, Mr. Chairman, we are proceeding upon the theory that 
country can produce such articles as we have to spare and that 
countries are compelled to buy them of us. I take it that hunay; 
is about the same all over the world. Nations are governed by , 
and we all feel a spirit of resentment against a man who without 
refuses to patronize us. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McKinie\ 
the title of ‘‘ What protection had done,’’ says: 

With a debt of over $2,050,000,000 when the war terminated, holdin, T 
protective laws, against Democratic opposition, we have reduced that debt , 
an average rate of more than $62,000,000 each year, $174,000 every twenty-foy; 
hours, for the last twenty-five years, and what looked to bea burden almost 
impossible to bear has been removed under the Republican fiscal s, 
now it is $1,020,000,000. 

It is true the national debt has been decreased in the numty 
lars we owe, but has it been decreased as compared with the \ 
the products in which it must be paid? Ifa farmer owed $100 which 
could be paid with 50 bushels of wheat you could hardly conyin 
him that to reduce the debt to $50 would benefit him if it require, 
100 bushels of wheat to pay the debt. In 1885 we raised 421 ,()s 
bushels of wheat, worth at that time $463,194,776. In 1889 w. 
duced 490,560,000, which was worth only $421,881,600. It 1 be 
seen that the crop of 1889 was 69,473,840 bushels more than the 
of 1885, yet it brought at the point of export $41,313,186 less t! 
crop of 1885, 

The crop of 1880, although 41,090,595 bushels less than the 
1889, would have brought at the point of export $280,036,551 : 
money, so that the wheat farmer pays two and one-third { 
much of the products of his labor to-day on the dollar as he did | 
1860 to 1870. Why, Mr. Chairman, it would require more bushels ; 
wheat, corn, or oats to pay the national debt of $1,020,000,000 to 
than it would have taken to pay the debt of $2,050,000,000 in 1-7 
the prices that then prevailed. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it was not my purpose to discuss the ¢ 
this bill. I will leave that to gentleman who have given it more s! 
but F wish to point out a few of the unjust discriminations cont 
in it, all of which are in favor of the rich and against the poor. 
taxes the most costly grades of yarns 72 per cent. and the 
grades 112 per cent. The finest grade of blankets is taxed 72 | 
cent. and the lowest grade 106 per cent. Fine wool hats are 
per cent and coarse ones 111 percent. Finest quality of women’s and 
children’s dress goods 73 per cent. and the cheapest cotton-wrap dress 
goods 106 per cent. The highest gradeof woolen cloths 68 per cent 
and the lowest grade 125 percent. The best quality of wool knit-goods 
78 per cent. and the lowest grade 138 percent. The highest graie of 
woolen shaw!s 90 per cent. and the lowest grade 135 percent. ‘The finest 
grade of worsted goods 90 per cent. and the coarse lowest grade | 
cent. 

The rich purchase the better quality of goods, the poor the : 
quality. 

It is useless to discuss the matter further, the discrimination is ap- 
parent. This bill is entitled ‘A bill to reduce the revenue and to 
equalize duties on imports.’’ I have pointed out how they have |ecn 
equalized; I will now append a table showing how it proposes to re- 
duce the custom duties. : 

This table will show the present duty and the duty proposed |vy the 
pending bill on the articles named: 


Will they not exclade ony por 


; 
| Present Propos¢ 


Articles. duty. 


| 
| Per cent.| Pi 
saat 73.20 
cool 66.73 
68. 49 
68, 24 


52, 96 


Worsteds, knit goods, 50 to 80 cents.............ccccceeeseenee 
Worsteds, knit goods, above 80 cents.... 

Belts for presses (printing). ... ; 
Blankets and flannels and hats........ ad 69.70 
Women’s and children's dress goods = 68 
Women’s and children’s dress goods .. zB 85 
Clothing, ready-made x 4 
Cloaks, OE 60 
III cson0ks  cncteibentibbengnesinaiinestcemineatoesesercoons G4 
Common Window-glass, VO by 1B... cece ccsceeescssseveeeeeceveseen oe! 67. 
Common window-glass, 16 by 24........6.cccccccceeeseeeeevees 115. 
Common window-glass, 24 by 30 

Common Window -giass, AbOVE that ......0....ccceecereenvernnernernener, 
Freestone, granite, hewn or dressed 

Wire fence rods, No. 6 

Penknives, ete............- 








t debt at 


‘ 


y-lour 


Almost 


he fines 
130 per 
cheaper 
m 18 ap 


e and to 
ive been 


es to re- 


l by the 


Proposed 


duty. 


Z2RBRs 
Ses 










Articles. Present Proposed 
duty. duty. 
Per cent.'| Per cent 
Table cutlery escncecees oc0ses egneoccce ee obs swecen she becestnc nyenes bb0008 ' SS ~ 
SHOLZUDS ceeeeress+e > eecdnbeasocesntedswecebecee 35 oo 
Mica vi ale aaa inning a le i Free. a) 
Plants, trees, CLC...cececereererrreeeceerees ove pawenieva Free 20 
Fish, fresh ......sc0r0s sevcercvereress +-+sesereeer cece paises Free, 2.10 
Pobaccod.....++++ Soden SOccrccseeenses cc ccesneenseeeees sescessecesccee be | 200 
Plushes eoces SeSSeeree sececesoceusosetescecees secccs Deseccoseves cocccecscocceccee 40 100 
Hosiery ...-..+++- eoes leinteiheeeehues peeou een 4) 60 
Shirts and ArAWEPS..........-ccccereecereeees deviates 5 anomie 2 40 “5 
Burlaps.....+.- ons escceesoeesceeces WAtaee nuns eee eeeesaeseneeeeetececsensenesessenness 30 Ww) 
Brown and bleached linens... 35 50 
Rrown and bleached linens ....... 35 oO 
YALTS ...cceeencereennerenreseeseneggee er ecereen ere 33 100 


The tax on almost everything is raised excepting upon sugar. The 
repeal of that tax is the boast of the friends of this bill. That was a 
revenue tax; eight-tenths of it went intothe Treasury. This the com- 
mittee could not endure; it was nota tariff for protection. It was 
therefore placed upon the free-list, and the revenue sacrificed, not for 
the purpose of relieving the people, but that the duty might be raised 
upon other articles, and thereby enabling the infant industries to put 
a sum equal in amount to that raised upon sugar into their pockets by 
adding it to the price of their products. But it is claimed, Mr. Chair- 
man, that these increases were made necessary for the purpose of secur- 
ing higher wages for the workingman. 

I do not object, Mr. Chairman, to the imposition of such a duty as 
will fully compensate our manufacturers for the difference in the cost 
of labor between this and other countries. But when that difference 
is only 10 per cent. why should they get a hundred? The duty on 
many articles is from ten to twenty times the cost of the entire labor 
of production even in this country, saying nothing about the differ- 
ence between producing them in this or a foreign country. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have a table here prepared by the Superin- 
tendent of the Census, showing a list of manufactures of different 
kinds, which shows the whole cost, the labor cost and the per cent. which 
the labor cost bears to the whole cost, with the present rate of duty on 
such articles, to which is added the proposed duty. You can from it 
judge whether the proposed increased duties are intended for the labor- 
ing man or to be put into the pockets of the manufacturers. Here is 
the table: 


Toble showing value of various manufactured products, per cent. of labor 
cost, and rate of duty existing and proposed. 


Compiled from the Tenth Census by Mr. Seaton, Superintendent 
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when it would cost them only $15 to come here, where there was a de- 
mand for labor at good prices? Why, Mr. Chairman, British ships 
would be employed in bringing their pauper laborers here, instead of 
bringing the results of their labor. There is no restraint upon people 
immigrating to this country, and over ten millions have landed here 
since the war, enough to make ten cities the size of Chicago. 

Mr. Chairman, some remedy should be provided for these existing 
wrongs; but I see no immediate prospect of relief. We must trust to 
the fature and the education of the masses of the people, where the 
power finally rests. They are making every effort by discussion to 
solve the problem, and I have confidence in their ability and good judg 
ment, when they understand these questions, to work out its proper so- 
Iution. You may suppress discussion here, but not among the people. 
Discussion brings out the truth, and truth is mighty ard it will pre 
vail. Nosudden or radical change should be made. That might ruin 
many industries that have grown up under these false theories 

There should be a gradual reduction of the excise duties, say upon 
the basis of the Mills bill first, which not only reduces the duties, but 


| equalizes them; then a reduction of about 5 per cent. each two years 


until we reach a revenue basis which will furnish sufficient revenue 
for the ordinary expenses of the Government economically adminis 
tered. But we need more revenue than such a system would produce. 

Both parties on this floor stand pledged to give the soldiers a sery 
ice pension. Itcan not be done without money. The only excus 
you gentlemen on the other side of this House gave for not passing the 
service-pension bill at this session was that our financial condition 
would not warrant it. That wasa flimsy excuse when we have twenty 
five thousand millionaires who own in the aggregate $35,000,000, 000, 
which is untaxed. One-half per cent. tax per annum upon that sum 
would produce $175,000,000, more than enough to pay a pension to 
every man who ever served in and was honorably discharged from the 
Army. If it had not been for the gallant services these soldiers ren- 
dered we would have no Government, no millionaires; and, as their 
services saved the property as well as the lives of our people, some plan 
should be devised by which property can be taxed and thereby com- 
pelled to bear its proportion of the burdens of the Government. With 
that idea in view I introduced into this House, March 25, 1890, a bill 
to impose a graduated income tax. It was referred to the Committe 
on Waysand Means, but that committee refuse to report it back to the 
House, and it will sleep with hundreds of similar hills until resurrected 
by the people. 

It is said an income tax is unpopular and odious to those who are 
compelled to payit. That is true; all taxesareodious. They are like 
sorrow, sickness, and death, odious and certain, but they must be en 


dured. It is further said to be odious because it reveals the secrets of 
aman’s wealth and business. Well, sodoalltaxes. In my State—and 
T 


I suppose all other States pursue the same course—a man is compelled 
to swear to how much personal property he owns, what it consists of, 


| how much he owes and whom he owes it to, and if fraud is suspected 


, Percent- "Pro 
: Value of ‘ Present : 
Industries. product. Labor. oap of tariff neces 
CALPCLS ...ccccceneseereeseseeeee) $31,792,802 | $6, 835, 218 21.5 46. 31 60. 83 | 
Cotton goods..,. | 210,950,383 | 45,614,419 | 21.6 | 3. 64 8.00 | 
Bolts, nuts, ete...... 10,073,330 | 1,981,300 | 19.7; 32.00 10.00 | 
Nails and spikes... 5,629,240 | 1,255,171 | 22.3 52. 00 41.00 | 
iron pipe, wrought... 13,292,162 | 1,788,258 | 13.5 | 74.00 | 62. 00 
Oil, CASLOF, .......00000 653, 900 44,714 | 6.8} 220.00! 125.00 
Oil, linseed ........ 15, 393, 812 | 681,677 | 4.4} 44.00 53.00 } 
Screws (smallest) .. 2, 134, 532 456, 342 | 20.9 } 72. 00 84,00 | 
Wool hats (cheap) 8,516,569 | 1,893,215 | 22.3 68. 00 111.00 
Woolen goods «| 160,606,721 | 25, 836, 392 | 16.1 71.00 90. 00 
Worsted goods...............1 33,549,942 | 5,683,027 16.9 67.00 +103. 00 


tSome worsteds increased to 150 


Now, we will take the article of linseed oil, controlled exclusively 
hy a trast. They produce $15,393,812 worth of oil per annum. It is 
proposed to give them 53 per cent. protection; 53 per cent. of $15,- 
393,812 is $8,168,720. We will now deduct the entire amount they 
paid for labor, $681,677, and they have left $7,487,043 per annum to 


Clothing made, 50 per cent. 


put in their pockets, Under the present tariff they would receive $6,- | 


091,600 per annum over the labor cost of production. 
into their pockets $1,385,443 per annum more than they received under 
existing law, and $3,037,449 per annum more than they would have 
received under the Mills bill. They certainly could afford to have the 
‘at fried out of them to defeat the Mills bill and pass this onc. 

It is all nonsense, Mr. Chairman, to talk about protecting American 
labor by putting money in the pockets of the bosses. There is no w.\s 
of compelling them to pay it to the laborer. They gointo the market 
and get their laborers where they can get them thecheapest. If there 
is only one laborer in the market and two bosses need him, he can a! 
most set his own price; but if there are two men in the market and on!) 
one is needed, he must take what he can get or starve. 

If increasing the duty did have the effect of increasing the demand 
for labor, so as to give work at prices to all the laborers now in this 
country, what is to prevent the laborers from other countries from com- 
ing here? If we manufacture all the goods we now import, it would 
necessarily throw out of employment the men who manulactured them 
in other countries; and do you think they would stay there and starve 


XXI——20 


This bill puts 


| 
| 
| 


he may be brought before an oflicer and catechised under oath. As 
long as a2 man is honest in these matters there is nothing odious about 
it. It is only when he wishes to deceive that it 
odious to tell the truth. 
come at a greater sum than it is. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it was in the interest of capital that th 
tax was repealed. Py the repeal of that tax capital has heen relieved 
from taxation by the Federal Government for twenty vears, and | 
now think, in the interest of the people, it ought to be re-enacted 
Twenty years ago it produced a revenue of $75,000,000 per annum 
the same law would produ hundred and fifty millions pe: 
annum, just what is needed to pension the soldiers, The argument 
could not then be made against pensions, that all the tax wascollected 
from the poor people, many of whom were just as deserving as the so! 
diers themselves. But, strange as it may appear. many of the soldie1 
have been educated up to the belief that to advocate an income tax 
was against their interest and would militate against their cause 

The soldiers ought to be more willing to collect their just claim 
from those who are able to pay it without embarrassment than from 
those who can il! afford to spare their mite, be it ever ! 
cially when the rich, in equity, should pay their share. Is not the proj 
osition just and right? Is it not right that the property of the c 
try should bear its due proportion of taxation? Is it not true that the 
property of the country is that which is supported and defended by t! 
Government; that it generally expends its revenues for the pro 
tion of property and remuneration of capitalist 

The principle that property or the incom: 
the Government is recognized in every / 
excepting this. It is admitted hy everybody that it is right that the 
taxes should be levied upon those who have the property. Upon the 
policy of the thing, in fairness and justice, is it not right, proper, and 
expedient for any government to lay its taxes upon those who will 
least feel the burden? Can not men who have a net ann 
of over $4,000 pay 2 per cent. easier than a poorman can pay taxes out 
of the means which are below the necessities of the support of his fam 
ily? It strikes me there is nothing more clear than that. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I represent a people who are willing to 


becomes odious 


No law wil! compel a man to return his in 


hncome 


e now one 


o small, ¢ 
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willing to suffer, when need be, for the interest and the welfare of the 
country, and they have proved it upon all occasions; and I say here 
as their Representative that they are ready and willing to pay their 
due proportion of taxation, but’ no more, and in their name I pro- 
test against increasing taxation upon the farmer, the laboring man, and 
laboring women of the country at the expense of a few capitalists who | 
own most of the wealth. 

I believe that taxation should be reduced upon those who are not | 
able to pay and whose necessities compel them to consume, and should | 
be placed upon those who are able to pay and should pay. 

As afurther means of relief towards restoring a sound financial con- 
dition we should remonetize silver, provide for its unlimited coinage 
with full legal-tender quality, thereby largely increasing the amount of 
eur so-much-needed circulating medium. Long before the christian era 








silver was usedas money, and one thousand millions of the population 
of the globe use it now. 
hold silver to an amount equal to one-fourth of its reserve. 
use it here ? 

The national-banking law needs revision. The effect of the present 
law, under present circumstances, is to contract the amount of money 
in circulation, which is one of the causes of our depressed condition. 
If the law is not changed, I fear contraction will go on with increased 
rapidity until the entire issue of national-bank notes has disappeared. 
In 1881 we had $325,000,000 in circulation; in 1883, $305,000,000; in 
1886, $202,000,000; in 1888, $143,000,000, and in 1889 only $128, 000, - 
000, showing a reduction since 1881 of $197,000, 000. 

The reason for the rapid retirement of these notes is that it is un- 
profitable for the banks to maintain them, and upon the Western banks 
itisa burden. If it was not that the law compels these banks to pur- 
chase bonds, upon which their circulation is based, a farther reduction 
would have taken place. 

It is useless to endeavor to maintain a sufficient amount of circula- 
tion through these banks when it must be done at a loss to them. 
Prejudice has always existed against national banks by reason of this 
power conferred upon them to issue notes for circulation. No good 
reason can be shown why they should be authorized to do so. The 
notes they issue are notalegaltender. They are redeemable in “ green- 
backs.’’ Why should not legal-tender money be issued direct by the 
Government? 

Legal-tender money is more popular with the people. Itserves them 
better, and this plan would enable the Government to retire an amount 
of its interest-bearing bonds equal to the entire circulation of the banks 
without increasing the circulation of the currency. It is a burden 
forced upon the banks, It is made an excuse for slandering the na- 
tional-banking system and all those connected with it. Those engaged 
in the business do not desire it. It is odious to many of the people. 
Then, why continue it? I believe its repeal would be satisfactory to 
those engaged in the business. I know it would be beneficial to the 
people and the Government, and I think it ought to be done. 

We now have 3,290 national banks, with an aggregate capital of 
$612,584,095. They have only $128,450,600 circulation. Ninety per 
cent. of their capital would produce a circulation of $551,325,685, or 
$422,875,088 more than they now have. The loss of that circulation 
is paralyzing the business of the country. Weneedit. We need it 
badly. We have the power to issue it. Why not doso? The Gov- 
ernment should be authorized to issue legal-tender notes in an amount 
equal to 90 per cent. of the capital of said banks. That would in- 
crease our circulation $422,875,075, over $6.50 per capita, and would 
do what the national-banking system was expected to do when it was 
inaugurated, that was, to furnish a sufficient amount of money for its 
people to do business with. It would stimulate all kinds of business 
and enable the Government to redeem $541,325,686 of its interest- 
bearing bonds, thereby decreasing our interest $21,653,027 per annum, 
It would also place the national-hbanking business in an independent 
position, upon an equality with all other private business, receiving no 
favors, asking none. It would release the business from that odium, 
always attached to it, of being assisted, protected, and fostered by the 
Government. 

The $47,000,000 now deposited by the Government in two hundred 
and ninety-six of these banks should be withdrawn, and the bonds de- 
posited to secure the same redeemed. This practice creates a most un- 
justifiable favoritism. It involves the exercise of a dangerous power. 
Tt is unjust to the people to grant the use of their money for nothing, 
to be loaned back to them at from 6 to 8 per cent. interest. Like 
many bad practices it was inaugurated through necessity and should 
be abandoned at once. 

All unprejudiced people agree that the present national-banking sys- 
tem is excellent and should be preserved if the power to issue money 
isrepealed. The law gives no other privileges, but contains many wise 
restrictions; publicity is one, by compelling the publication under oath 
of the condition of each bank four or five times a year. All can ascer- 
tain how the business is conducted. As banks of discount and deposit 
they have served the people well. Out of 4,148 banks organized under 
this system only 130 have become insolvent; of those 30 have paid in 
fall principal and interest, 6 paid principal in full and interest in part, 
13 paid principal in full, 45 paid in part, and 36 are not yet settled. 


Even the Bank of England has authority to 
Why not 


No system has furnished better security to its depositors 
trons, nor given better satisfaction to the people. They shou 
quired to deposit only a nomina) amount of bonds with the 
ment, say $1,000 for each $100,000 of capital, upon which no « 
should be issued. That would be sufficient to give the G, 
control over them and would obviate another objection to 
that is, it would not necessitate the perpetuation of the pul 
the purpose of continuing these corporations. It would al 
the demands for Government bonds, which would have a + 
deerease, if it did not entirely obliterate, the premium no 
which cost the Government in the year 1889 $8,775, 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion let me say that I do not expe 
suggestion that I may make will be adopted by this Hous 
expect the defeat of a single measure proposed in this bill. 
mand has been given and King Caucus must be obeyed 
passed without dicussion or amendment. 

The only source from which we can look for relief is from 
end of the Capitol. The Senate of the United States is a d 
body. Bills are read there before they are acted upon. Am 
can be offered in that body, discussed, and voted upon; it is not 
There are two hundred amendments printed in the Reconn 
not be read to the House, discussed, or voted upon. The Sena 
posed of men of mature age, one-half of them averaging six) 
old and the entire body averaging sixty years. ‘They ar 
telligence, great information, and experience, and I can not 
believe, until it is proven, that they will vote to perpetuate an: 
these iniquitous and unjust measures of taxation and bountic 
the backs of the people. They have reached that time in lite y 
their political prejudices ought to be softened, when there is not 
in the future for them personally, excepting the history they m 
I believe they will look to the welfare of their country and the , 
they represent, rather than tothe perpetuation of their party 
at the expense of fastening this great wrong upon the peopl: 

I believe there are many members on this floor whose mout! 
been closed by party necessity, who are looking for relief in t 
direction, and my prayer is that it may be given them. But | | 
mistaken; it may be that their political prejudices and Jove of | 
have grown with their years and that the success of their party is deem 
of more importance to them than the welfare of the people, aii | 
at the command of wealth and dictation of party cancus, they 
pass this bill. If they do and it becomes the law of the land, | 
you gentlemen who voted for it that when its practical work 
been shown and you are called upon by your constituents, es) 
the farmers and laboring men, to give a reason for your action her 
day, you will exclaim, Oh, who shall deliver me from this great « 
rassment? And now let me close in the language used the oth 
by the distinguished gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. McMILL1: 


“Oh! who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” This 
ence to an ancient practice, When a certain crime was committed th 
put the criminal in the penitentiary, as we sometimes do; nor hang hin 
oceasionally do; but, worse than these, they took the body of the vi 
lashed it to him. Wherever he went he was forced to bear it till decayi: 
cle fell from muscle and joint from joint. If he walked forth by day 
of the air infested him. If he lay down at night the creeping things of « 
made his sleep more horrible than a dream of hell. But by day and 
he was forced to bear his load of guilt till the stench stifled him, and «5 
exclaimed, “Oh! who shail deliver me from the body of this death’ ’ 

Sir, when this bill is passed and its enormous increase of taxation, i'- 
sistencies, its iniquities, and corrupting bounties are known, the peo; 
lash it to the backs of those who so far forgot their country as to vote ! 
And whenthe ides of November come, when November's sky is bright aii! 
for Democracy, when November's clouds are bleak and drear for Repu 
ism, a sad wail will goup from Republican candidates all over the country. | 
wail of remorse and defeat, ‘Oh! who shall deliver me from the bod) 
death?’ 


999 es 
ewe 


Vinegar. 


SPEECH 


HON. WALTER I. HAYES, 


OF IOWA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 20, 1890, 
On the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imp 
oe having offered an amendment to strike out section 32 of saidbil!.: 
te vinegar. 


Mr. HAYES said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am not an expert in vinegar manufacture, por 
sibly for the reason that from the language of the bill I tind that 
alcoholic v has something to do with it. Still, I am advice 
that the ect of the e of this bill, includisg section J 
thereof, will have the effect of ruining, driving out of business, "° 
less than ten vinegar factories in Iowa. This arises from the ‘ac! 





’ : 
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ivised 
on 32 
as, no 


e fact 
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that this seetion 32 in effect prohibits the use of alcoholic vapor in 
its manufacture and limits the distillation of fermented liquids ex- 
cept in an authorized distillery. eas. 

Now, so far as Iowa is concerned, this prohibits its manufacture as 
it is now there manufactured, for the use of our people and as an 
article of commer e, and destroys the business of no less than ten 
factories that are doing a prosperous, legitimate business, without 
offering any relief or any way to avoid the difficulty or avert the 
ruin, from the fact that one of the beauties of Iowa fanaticism, as 
evidenced in its prohibitory liquor law, prohibits the establishment 
or maintenance of a distillery. However, it is in exact accord with 
the ideas of protection, increases the price to the consumers, the poor 
men of the country included, and increases the profits of the manu- 
facturers, and in doing this, as usual, does it alone to the benefit of 
those of the Eastern portion of the country to the neglect, aban- 
donment, and ruin of those of the great and growing West and North 
west. This is not only true, but, with unparalleled doughfacecism, 
those that ought to represent Western interests, their own local inter- 
ests in fact, vie with the gentlemen whose interests are being sub- 
served, and who must laugh in their sleeves at their gullibility, to 
fasten the yoke upon their own people. 

The fact is the people of Iowa are interested in grain which is used 
in the manufacture of vinegar, and which is thus supplied to our 
people as & wholesome food product at about one-half the price that 
it formerly was, and will be, if this business is stricken down; and 
this amendment is entirely in the interest of the apple-growers of 
the East, who by reason of it, through the doctrine of protection, 
which ought to be called legalized robbery, will be able to realize 
an enhanced price on their crop and product from it, and build 


up that panacea for all our ills, a home market, and force the people | 


to use what they neither desire, want, nor need, and at a cost twice 
as great as they would have to pay for an article answering the 
same purpose and more to their taste. But the down-trodden apple- 
grower of the East has got to be protected with the balance of that 


pampered ans locality, and the grain-growers of the Westand | 
i 


ere who use —— their tables have got to be | the people of the country upon the question whi 


: . . ; | go vitally concerns their prosperity and happiness. 
Outside of these considerations, however, and without regard to | J I t PP 


the people t 
muleted to enrich these people. 


any economic questions involved, it is a rank injustice to a consider- 
able and legitimate business industry in Iowa, and strikes this busi- 
ness and industry down simply to enhance the profits of another 
class who have noclaim or right to it. But, as I said before, it is in 
exact harmony with the principle of so-called protection, which, un- 
der one specious plea and another, and,when they fail, by practical 
brute foree, takes from one class, and the one least able to bear it, 
to build up another that has no oecasion for it from the standpoint 
of need, but who desire it as a road to luxury and who have got to 
the point of believing that they are a favored class and entitled to 
it, and who will soon, under the fostering care of the Republican 
party, if this party is not relegated to the rear, begin to claim it as 
a divine right, akin to that kings claim to rule by. 

In the interest of my constituents and that of the people, against 


those who have no concern for them, except to divide their scanty | 


earnings with them, I hope this amendment will be adopted; but, 
if not, I hope, trast, and believe that it will help, as it is where they 
can see it, to open their eyes to the iniquity, injustice, and general 
cussedness of the whole protective system, and that they will here- 
atter make themselves heard in their own interests, and cease to 
follow a party whose tenets are against all their interests, and which 
lead to the building up of others without claim at their expense. 





I have a letter, not from a free-trade or any other kind of Demo- | 


crat, but from one of my constituents, who is one of the most active 
of our business men, a man of honor, repute, and standing, and who 
is not only a Republican, but by far its most active member in my 
district, and who is, if Iam not mistaken, now the chairman of its 
Congressional committee, that is so full of meat upon this question, 
and from the practical standpoint, that I will read it in full. There 


Will be no suspicion of him by my friends on the other side from a | 


political standpoint, and I especially eall the attention of my col- 


leagues to lis statement of the action in this regard of our own Gen- | 


era. Assembly and to his correct and sensible statement as to the 
proper policy of legislation regarding food products. 
The letter is as follows: 


; DAVENPORT, Iowa, April 29, 1899. 
Hon. Wavrer I, Warns, 
Washington, D. C. 

] EAR Sir: Section 32 of the ae bill ruins the 10 vinegar factories in Iowa, 
and we want to respectfully beg your help in overthrowing the said section, be- 
ease by distilling vinegar from corn, by the vaporizing process, we have brought 
oo the price to the consumer one-half. Second. If the law passes as per section 
32, while all factories in Minnesota, New York, oralmost any other State 
could become and still make the vinegar, but charging the consumer 


bik twice as much as now, we in fact could not run a distillery under the pro- | 
ition law, ate ne all the money we have in the world into a vine- | 


t factory, the United practically says, ‘* You must become a legal disti! 
fers and make fall first, and pay tax as other distilleries, or all 
6 money you put into a we 


2 ee i And the State says, “ And if you do run a distillery of any kind 

een inal and must go to jail.” You see, Iowa factories are ruined, and 
‘han business is thrown to parties out of the State. 

— this thing is a fight of the Eastern cider men against the Western corn- 

stop us, men. We can beat them on price unless they can get this law passed to 


| lican party, as shown by the report of the Con 


& special law to get you to go into | Means, not to advocate mer 


Lastly, there is no sense in raisin 
32 would about double the cost of all vin 
minute the competition ceased 

Moreover, four years ago, w th tried this s 
senate and house passed a t resolution a 
structing the Senators at Washin to work and 

William O. Schmidt introduced 1 I 
The same would have been d 3 ti 
uct and apples are theirs. Please do 


I have just been advised 1 6 will ute 
bat, as I am not informed as to its details, wil tim 
desire to say about it. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 
OF 
7 rT ‘ » y Tmrh Pp 
HON. THOMAS H. PAYNTER, 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 20, L800, 
On the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenuesand equali 
Mr. PAYNTER said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: This subject has been most thoroughly discuss« 
| in and out of Congress. 
During the first session of the Fiftieth Congress it was pr { 
in all of its phases. The inequalities and iniquities of the | ent 
rates of duties were most satisfactorily exposed. The then majority 


in this House sought to correct them. They were unable to do so 
because of an adverse majority at the other end of the Capitol. 
The agitation and discussion has resulted ih the enlightenment 
& g 


L above all others 


It has resulted in convincing the people of the country that the 
tariff isa tax. Politicians can no longer appear before them and 
argue, with any hope of deceiving them, that the consumer is not 
the tax-payer. 

It would seem to me that the boldest and most blatant demagognu 
would shrink from an effort to prove that the people could be en 
riched by being compelled to pay enormous taxes, ¢ 
taxation isa blessing to the people, or that ‘‘ unnecessary taxation 
is not “ unjust taxation.” Icongratulate the country that no long: 
can the politician flourish whose chief claim to statesmanship e 
sists in his ability to appeal to the prejudices of a section of th: 
country to array it against another section. In the future I trus 
the economic questions will divide the great political parties of tly 
country. I welcome the day in this country which brings perf 
contidence, peace, and good-will between all sections of our common 
country. This condition will enable patriotic sentiment to cont: 
the country, resulting in untold blessings to it. 

From the beginning of our Government to the present time the « 
penses of it have been chiefly paid by the collection of revenue from 
duties on imports. This will continue to be the principal mode of 
taxation by which the Government will be supported. There is a1 
other manner under the Constitution by which revenue could 
raised for the purpose, and that is by direct taxation, being app: 
tioned among the several States according to population; but th 
plan would not be acceptable to the people for many reasons, amon 
others that the most wealth is not found in the States where the po| 
ulation is greatest. I fully subscribe to the doctrines of my part 
upon the questions of taxation. The expenses of the Governme: 
should be paid chiefly by the collection of revenue from duties o 
imported goods. 

The Government should be economically administered. ‘T! 


all 


r that excessive 


duties should be laid and collected on imports in a way that 
give the necessary protection to the industries of t] 

Where the expenses of the Government are chiefly paid by levying 
and collecting, in the manner indicated, the duties on goodsof foreign 
importation the like of which are manufactured in this country, a 


country. 


the protection needed is secured to our various industries. W!] 
you take from the citizens, under the guise of a neceasity or ot! 
wise, more than is needed to defray the necessary expe! ft 
government you unjustly deprive them of that which tl 

or brain has earned. Iam in favor of a policy whic! ll promot 
and encourage American industrics and promote the in sts 


American laborers, but 1 am opposed to that | y the effeet of 
which is to impose unjast and unequal taxat on the people fo 
the benefitofthe few. On the other hand it is the policy of the Repub 
imittee on W ys an 
ly a protective policy, but toinaugurat 

in part a prohibitory one, practically removing the question of con 

petition as a factor in the productive problem in the United Stat 

The tendency of such a doctrine is to destroy our commerce with 
other countries, confine our trading within ourown borders, and place 
our people at the mercy of trusts and combinations, These state- 
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ments substantially show the position of the two great political 
parties of the country on this economic question. 

When the Democratic party seeks the relief of the people of the 
country from their burdens, by securing to them just and equal tax 
ition, the leaders of the Republican party endeavor to mislead the 
people by holding up their hands in holy horror and proclaiming 
that the would-be benefactors are free-traders, seeking the destrac- 
tion of the business interests of the country. In the vehemence 
of their exclamations one wonld conclude that the hands of the 
Democratic party were contaminated ; that their touch would blight 
and put in decay every business interest of the country. But their 
fervid eloquence in the advocacy of the robbery of the many for the 
benefit of the few is required by the exigencies of the cause of those 
whom they serve. 

rhe politician who does not know this charge is false is as igno- 
rant as the Fiji Islander; if he is notin this wofal condition, then 
he willfully misrepresents the Democratic party. These charges 
occur on the eve of and during every campaign. It isdone to serve 
a purpose. 

To illustrate the purpose of it 1 quote from a speech delivered by 
Representative PeTEeRs (Republican), from the State of Kansas before 
the Ways and Means Committee. He said: 

Both the Democrats and the Republicans recognize the essential necessity of a 

iriff. We hear, of course, sometimesin our political arguments, about free trade. 


Chere is no such thing as free trade in this country, and can not be. The most 
ardent Democrat is not a free-trader. 


I trust that no longer will the tax-ridden people of the country be 
fooled by such a false charge. 

Another of the favorite arguments of the advocates of the system 
which so unjustly distributes the burdens of taxation is in calling 
attention to the wonderful growth of the country under the tariff. 
Chey paint beautiful pictures of the progress we have made in wealth, 
the industrial arts, and the sciences. Granted. It is a country of 
boundless resources. Its lands are more fertile than those of any 
country in the world. Its mechanics are most skillful ; itsinventive 
venius has flashed its scintillations from hemisphere to hemisphere 
with results that have made the nations of the earth do us homage. 
Victory to our arms and statesmanship unsurpassed in wisdom have 
given us a vast domain for free settlement. We have a climate tem- 
perate, unsurpassed in variety. We have free institutions. These 
advantages invited men and money from the world. 

While this wealth has been accumulated, nevertheless a sad fact 
stares us in the face, that it has been unequally distributed, vast 
sums have accumulated in the hands of afew. You find more pov- 
erty according to population than thirty years ago; while you find 
thousands upon thousands who revel in wealth like Croesus, you tind 
the honest sberes bogging for the privilege of earning bread for him- 
self and his family; while you find a millionaire owning a palace, 
living in Juxury and ease, endowing a great library, giving his hun- 
dreds of thousands to a music hall ina distant city, writing a book to 
prove the wonderful growth of the country, giving ‘‘ Belshazzar 
feasts,” yet a spectacle has been presented to you of his workingmen 
being kept out of his great manufacturing establishment with Win- 
chester rifles because they demanded living wages. This manufact- 
urer’s products are protected in the American markets from foreign 
competition by tariff duties ranging from 40 to over 100 per cent. 

This is a condition of things that should arrest the attention of 
every American citizen who loves his country and his kind. From 
our earliest infancy we havo been tanght that our Government was 
founded upon the principles of liberty and justice; that the patriots 
from whose brains our system was coined bequeathed to us and 
coming generations a government that secured equal privileges and 
opportunities, and denied exclusive privileges to any; but when I 
read the so-called McKinley bill I am strack with wonder and 
amazement. The questions come unbidden to my mind, Did our pa- 
iriotic Seretinthess leber to no purpose in endeavoring to transmit to 
us a priceless heritage? Did they err in proclaiming the natural 
rights of man when they said ‘all men are created free and equal ? ” 

lo show some of the duties which are imposed by it I herewith 
submit a table: 


Present and proposed rate on many articles in common use. 


Proposed 


duty. 


' Present 
duty. 


| 


Articles. 


. Common window-giaas, 10 by 15....... 
. Common window-glass, 16 by 24.. 

. Common window-glass, 24 by 30 

. Common window-glass, above that 

» RUBS CA, CUBR. nak cesihiain to v's inicdcgtetesviesney seen 20. 22 | 
. Freestone, granite, hewn or dressed 20. 00 | 
» CRRINEIED oc cnseuheon ddpupcbocestaguesensen per pound 35. 00 | 
. Tin-plate 24. 00 | 
. Steel ingots, etc., above 16 cents per pound : 11. 89 

. Wire-fonce rods, No. 6 45. 00 
. Penknives, etc 50. 00 
. Table cutlery aveve puasecesabepeaneb ps 35. 00 
. Shotguns 35. 00 
L BEBOD cucecvcoccers i 


67. 61 
115, 41 |- 
128. 58 
132. 29 | 


-----per pound 


| of the last fiscal year. 


| duty on the finest blankets. 
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Present and proposed rate on many articles in common use—Contiy,..4 


Articles. | Present | 


. Plants, trees, etc.......... 
. Fish, fresh 
Schedule F, tobacco 
. Plaushes 
. Hosiery 
. Shirts and drawers 
. Brown and bleached linens .. 
. Brown and bleached linens 


341, 


Worsteds, knit goods, under 30 cents................. - 
391. 


W orsteds, knit goods, 30 to 40 cents 

391. Worsteds, knit goods, 40 to 60 cents........-...... Ocvcece | 

391. Worsteds, knit goods, 60 to 80 cents...................-.. 

391. Worsteds, knit goods, above 80 cents ................-..-- 

i, i thiol cinema shepanhaans 6tous ees counse 

291, Belts for presses (printing) 

382. Blankets and flannels and hats..............00...-s00s-- 

3093. Women's and children's dress goods . 00 
B0. 00 

Women’s and children’s dress goods 5. 00 

Clothing, ready-made 54. 00 

Cloaks, dolmans, etc #0. 00 

Webbings, gorings, etc 54. 00 


oo. 
395. 
396. 
397. 


I shall not be able to point out in detail the rates of duty upon a! 
the articles in common use, nor the many items of inequality 
placing duties upon imports; but that you may see something oi t! 
character of the bill I shall poipt out afew which illustrat 
enormous burdens placed aere the people. It makes a very greaj 
increase in the rates on woolen, linen, and cotton goods, which t 
people are compelled to purchase and use and which are essent 
to their health and comfort. 

The inerease on woolen and worsted goods including carpets 
amounts to about $15,500,000 per annum, estimated by importations 
This increase will compel the people to pay 
vast sums for the domestic goods in excess of what they have her 
tofore paid for them. Not a cent of the latter will go to defray tl 
expenses of the Government. A duty of 112 per cent. is propos 
on the lowest grade of woolen yarn worth not over 30 cents } 
pound; 70 per cent. on the most costly yarn; cheap blankets \ 
be required to pay 106 per cent. ; 72 per cent. is fixed as the raie. 
The cheapest and coarsest woole i |i: 
will be taxed 111 per ceut., while the finest hats will be taxe 
per cent. Women’s and children’s cheapest dress goods, with « 
warp, are to be taxed 106 per cent., and the finest dress goods, 7: ) 
cent. 

The highest grade of woolen cloth will pay 86 per cent., while t 
lowest grade will be required to pay 125 per cent. The finest a 
most expensive knit goods for underwear will pay a tax of 73) 
cent., while the cheapest qualities will pay from 112 per cent. 
per cent. The woolen shaw! of the coarsest and lowest grad: 
pay 135 per cent. duty, and worsted goods of the lowest grail: 
pay 130 per cent., while the highest grade of woolen goods » 
only 90 per cent. tax. The circumstances of the ‘“ poor” 
quire them to buy the coarsest and cheapest goods, upon wi 
desy is highest, while the rich who use the most expensi\: 
ties of these goods will pay the least rate of duty. 

It is claimed that this bill is framed in the interest of : 
laborer. All the wrongs that have ever been inflicted upon a | 
in past ages have been done in the name of liberty. T! 
seems to have gone out of fashion. They are now pevpetra' 
the name of the ‘‘ poor laborers” of the country. Know! 
every one should respect the honest toilers of the country wlio 
duce its wealth, they think thus they can better disguise t! 
pose to inflict the wrong. Ishould think the laborers of the 
would be nauseated at the unhallowed use that is being | 
their supposed misfortunes. The duty on common window. 
not exceeding 16 by 24 inches, is increased to 123 per cent. 
not exceeding 24 by 30 inches square it is raised to 135 per ccn' 
sizes above these are raised to 135 per cent. 

There were 5,329,646 pounds of raw silk and 101,647 pounds 
coons imported into this country during the last fiscal ye: 
being suggested that they could be produced here, this bill po) 
to compel all the people to pay out of the Treasury of the Unt 
States a bounty of $1 per pound, or $2,240 per ton, on ali the 1 
silk reeled from cocoons, and 7 cents on every pound, or $100.°! ) 
ton, on fresh cocoons, including the worms produced in the U 
States. 

Although a person may not use silk, yet he is compelled to 
share of this bounty. 

It more than doubles the duty on tin-plate, yet there | 
pound of it produced in this country. 
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It proposes to reduce on copper only one-half of the present rate, 
which is 24 cents per pound. ‘This is a bonus extorted from the peo- | 


ple. Copper needs no protection. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH stated the case aptly and truthfully when he 
said: 

I insert here a table showing the product of the mines of the world and a state 
ment also which shows how the tariff on copper, which amounted to 66§ per cent. 
of the cost of its production, enabled them to organize a trast and raise the price 
300 per cent., thus extorting millions upon millions more from the people. The 
same bas been true in regard to nickel, and the same is now true in large measure 
ip regard to T-rails and lumber, and a vast number of other articles which are 
clamoring loudly for the maintenance of present rates or an increase of them. It 
is astonishing how many specious pleas are arged to enable certain individuals to 
secure, not equality of opportunity, but advantages which the protective tariff in- 
stead of creating was intended to remove. 

Upon this question Mr. CANNON (Republican), from the State of 
[Jlinois, used this language : 

I said to a man who has great copper interests, but yesterday, when he said 
that be himself had suggested the cut on copper one-half from the present law, 
and this bill carried it, ‘‘ But why not cut it further and cut it all!’ He said 
frankly, “I think that it could be done, but conditions might arise in the future 
where it would be embarrassing to the industry." 

So we see from this that a man who has great copper interests, who 
claimed the honor of suggesting the rate of duty fixed in the bill, 
admits “frankly ” that it could all be taken off, except “ conditions 
might arise in the future when it would be embarrassing to the in- 
dustry.” 2 ; 

I quote these expressions that it may be seen who suggested the 
rate of duty and the character of reasons given therefor. It is easily 
seen why it is the prices of copper goods are high. 

SUGAR BOUNTY. 

The bill proposes to pay the sugar producers in this country a 
bounty of 2 cents per pound each year until July 1, 1905, on their 
product. 


We have an estimated population of 66,000,000 people. From offi- 


cial sources we learn that in 1888 we consumed 3,076,277,079 pounds | 


ofsugar and produced in this country in that year only 375,855,877 
pounds. 

The majority of the Committee on Ways and Means in their report 
with reference to sugar say : 

Even on the peerpien that with proper encouragement we shall eventually 
be able to produce all, or nearly all, the sugar required for the consumption of our 
people—an assumption which your committee believe to be sustained by many 
facts, notwithstanding the slow progress thus far made in sugar culture in this 
eountry—this encouragement can be given much more economically and effectively 
by a bounty of two cents per pound. 

This statement is made as one of the reasons for granting the 
bounty. 

To show the effecé of the provision of the bill I will assume that 
their assumption is correct, that we shall eventually be able to pro- 
duce all the sugar required for the consumption of our people. I 
will assame that the committee has fixed the proper limit in which 
it can be done, July 1, 1905. I will further assume that the ‘present 
amount consumed shall be consumed annually until that date. 

To supply the present consumption we would have to produce an- 
nually 2,700,422,202 pounds more than we now produce to meet the 
demand. 

I assume that we will have an equivalent annual growth of the in- 
dustry. As I caleulate it upon the basis of the amounts given, we 
would be compelled to increase the amounts now produced in the 
ratio of 180,028,147 pounds annually. 

I have prepared a table. Here it is: 


Year. Annual prod- Bounty, 2 cents 
uct. per pound, 














555, 884,024 | $11, 117, 680. 48 
735,912,171 | 14, 718, 244.42 

915,940,318 | 18, 318, 806. 36 

1, 095, 968,465 | 21, 919, 369. 20 

1, 275, 996,612 | 25, 519, 932. 24 

1, 456, 024,759 | 29, 120, 495. 18 

1, 636, 052,906 | $2, 721, 058. 12 

1, 816, 081,053 | 36, 321, 621. 06 

1,996, 109,200 | 39, 922, 184. 00 

2, 176, 137, 347 43, 522. 746, 94 

1901..... SibsdRIIREMinh bhils coresdene esescevess | 2,356, 164, 494 47, 123, 309. 88 
1003... .sove GCE L  wocepoccesoctaccssod 2, 536, 193, 641 50, 723, 872. 82 
ay EE ELE ISS EEL Ee | 2,716, 221, 788 54, 324, 435. 76 
BOO6. .c'scthiding MeN Medbbietinydianite octceandhe | 2,896, 249,935 | 57, 924, 998. 70 
IS... chide tind dalésivdscbeccee ne vith tites 3, 076,277,079 | 61, 525, 561. 64 
ee ee we sbiladpewccvecccess 544, 824, 315. 90 


The table was made upon the idea that the committee bad arrived 
at & proper conclusion as to the growth of the industry, and without 
any reference to the increase of population and the consequent in- 
crease of the consumption. 


large sums in consequence thereof will be invested in its production. 
Let us farther assume that the increase of the production at the 
end of the bounty period will not supply our people with the sugar 


bey conetane. y they can supply 50 per cent. of the amount con- 
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What is then to be done? Will yon still contin to pay the b 
on the annual production ? 

If the producers can supply one-half of the amount consumed, est 
mating theincrease in population, then in 1905 to pay the bounty it 
would cost the tax-payers per annum from $40,000,000 to $50,000,000. 
Will you continue to pay out this vast sum or will you then remove 
the bounty and let the industry which vou have paid so much 
ter languish and die 

The men who are engaged in t] dus L cle 
shall continue to receive the bount 

To take either view, the situat will be set 

If you are going into this system of bounties, why not pay a bounty 
to the farmer who produces the « orn, W heat, po toes, etc. ? | hey 
claim they can not afford to produce thes 
you make them pay to support another industi 

The pretended purpose of having very high duties on articles of 
foreign importation is to give higher wages to the workingmen. Th: 
claim isnot made that the wages are to be paid directly to the working 
man, but to the manufacturer, and that he will pay itto him. The 
manufacturer is to be the middle-man. In justification of the pro 
posed high rates of the duty the majority of the Committee on Ways 
and Means say in their report that no duty was fixed above the point 
of difference between the nominal cost of production here, including 
labor, and the cost of like production in the countries which seek ou 
markets, nor have we hesitated to give this measure of duty. 

I donot desire to enter into any lengthy discussion of this question, 
asit involves so many figures and facts. But that it may be seen how 
inaccurate this statement is and as a complete refutation thereof, | 
quote a compilation from the Tenth Census. 


to fos- 


nand th they 





Table compiled from the Tenth Census*by Mr. Seaton, Superintendent, 


showing value of various manufactured products, per cent. of laboi 
cost, rate of duty existing and proposed 
’ : Value of i I f Present Propose 
— . product ii tariff ite 
Carpets ....... a $31, 792, 802 835,218 21.5 46, 31 60. 88 


Cotton goods 210, 950,383 45, 614, 419 1.6 5. 64 38. 00 
: 7 





Bolts, nuts, etc .......... 10, 073, 330 1, 981, 9 > OU 30 00 
Nails and spikes ......- 5, 629, 240 1, 255. 2. 00 41. 00 
Iron pipe, wrought ...... 13, 292, 162 1, 788, 2 2. 5 74. 00 62. 00 
DT secedvececses 653, 900 44,714 6.8 0. 00 125. 00 
CE Seecessésecee 15, 393, 812 681, 677 1.4 44. 00 53. 00 
Screws (smallest) ....... 2, 184, 532 456, 342 0.9 72. 00 #4. 00 
Wool hats (cheap)......-. 8, 516, 568 1, 893, 215 22.2 68. 00 111. 00 
Woolen goods ....... ---, 160,606, 721 25, 836, 392 6.1 71.0 90. 00 
Worsted goods ...... 33, 549, 942 5, 683, 027 16.9 67. 00 103. 99 


It will be seen by this that the rate of duty fixed far exceeds the 
labor cost of many articles. It is a fact that some of the manufact- 
urers of this country sell goods cheaper to the export trade than to 
our own people. Notwithstanding they claim that they can not 
compete in the “‘ home market” with imported goods, yet they can 
afford to compete in foreign markets with goods manufactered in 
foreign countries. 

What do the American purchasers think of this fact? What do 
they think of this especially favored class who are so anxious to pre- 
vent a fair competition in the home market, yet are engaged in 
selling to foreigners the products of their mills cheaper than to 
them? 

It has been charged upon this floor, and substantiated by the 
most satisfactory evidence, that American manufacturers have been 
selling machinery and other goods from 10 to 30 per cent. cheaper foi 
exportation than to the home trade. The manufactured articles 
thus sold consisted in agricultural machinery, implements, and tools, 
such as cultivators, rakes, potato-diggers, plows, harrows, seed drills, 
corn-planters, road-scrapers, rollers, mowing machines, corn-shellers, 
feed mills, cider presses, root-graters, hay and feed cutters, grain sep 
arators, fanning mills, horse-powers, farm engines, churns, wheel 
barrows, shovels, and spades, 

Hardware specialties, such as hammers, wrenches, bits, axes, 
hatchets, sledges, blacksmiths’ tools, anvils, vises, sad-irons, hollow- 
ware, meat-choppers, wringers, knives, forks, spoons, lantern 
scales, shears, locks, nails, tacks, screws, rivets, &c. 

Machinery, such as saws, forges, milling machinery, brick: 
ery, sewing-machines, type-writers, &c. 

If the manufacturers can manufacture goods in this country and 
compete with foreign manufactured goods, does not that prove that 
they are getting more protection than they need ? 

When you give them more protection than is needed t 
them to compete with like goods of foreign ma 
market then we are robbing anotl l 


ier C 
ner ¢ 


» enable 
ufacture in our home 


ass of our citizens to enrich 


i such manufacturers 


If the bounty will stimulate the grow+h of the sugar industry then | 


The bill imposes burdens upon the farmers in every way that skill 


| ful hands and artful brains could devise; yet it was found that thei: 


credulity could no longer be relied upon to save its authors from 
their censure. The majority of the Committee on Ways and Means 
could hear in the distance the roar that precedes the storm. The 
cloud in the West appeared larger than a ‘‘man’shand.” They krew 
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that the farmer fancied that there was something “‘ rotten in the | vored few, among other fallacies comes the answer that prot 
state of Denmark.” They knew that there was no longer a fear in | cheapens the article to the consumer, and an appeal to histo; 
the mind of any one which would prevent a discussion of the bill in | show how much cheaper certain articles are than they wer 
and out of Congress. They realized that the people were getting to | ago. The owners of the mills who are receiving rich retur: 
understand that the tariff is a tax; so to prove to the farmer that | their investments in industries which are so favored by th 

his interests were being protected the duties on farm products were | the country, appeal to Congress for the retention of the hig 
increased, on articles the like of which they manutacture, and in nia 

The following table shows the present duty, proposed daty, value | ask fer its increase. They and their advocates, presuminy 
of importations of certain farm products during the fiscal year 1889, | people are densely ignorant, contend that duty levied upo 
the revenue and proposed revenue on certain articles produced by | cle of foreign importation cheapens it and at the same ti: 
the farmer: ens that of domestic manufacture. Inventions, and not tari 
have cheapened manufactured articles in this country. 

There has been such an advancement in the arts and s 
was never known to civilization ; sach developments of th: 
mysteries of earth and air as have startled mankind; an in 
genius that has fashioned implements and builded machi 
lighten the burdens of toil; builded the swift messengers « 
merce and communication that have annihilated space and 
been said “torn the lightning from the skies and harnessed it 
Bacon and hanw...... 2¢.per Ib...) Se. per Ib... $45,899 | $5,442 | $13,606 | wheels of progress.” With such inventive genius as found 
eR RIAD, SEE BOER. - = ~-t 5 Oe oe Oe ee) ee | & Sth | country it would be a strange phenomenon had not the « 
Menai ---..vrcemene 00 30 pee cent..| 2 309 | ‘692 | Veloped. In this country we have seen the great steam-s)hii| 
Hogs........22...-+0++-ss+-| 20 per cent..| $1.50 each ..| 4, 770 | 2,179 | the place of sailing vessels; the reaping-machines, the « 
— ae 7. = aoe ve 1, Bi3 | 2 = threshing-machine, the flail. We see the railroad train 

JOTI eal poecvecve : 0 c. per b 2 . pe 852 ‘ > -hara —— 7A. . le nx 
pee we. pee oa | 15 one bu! 10,178 3, gag | through the country where the wagons moved slowly oy 
Wheat seecceveeeeess---| 206, per bu.| 25 c.per bu.) 3,907) 389 | 46 | Toad. ’ ; : F 

Wheat flout 20 per cent..| 25 per cent..| 5, 804 , 16 We can hear the noise of the mighty engines that in obe: 
Milk tee enewee ees 10 per cent..| 5¢.per gal..| 5, 684 | man’s desire exert a power greater than that of all men co: 

With the improved machinery now in use one man can | 
many pairs of shoes in one day as it took the old cobbler m 
to make. One girl in the factories can convert cotton in! 
faster than scores of skillful weavers could have turned it « 
their hand looms. We can see on every hand thousands of 
saving contrivances, the result of American inventive genius w! 
has combined to lighten the toil of man and to minister to his 
and comfort. 

Do not try to rob American inventive genius, which has | 
world in every field of industrial art, of the imperishable g) 
renown which it has given to our beloved country and « 
blessings to our countrymen and the peoples of the world. ) 
this when you claim our progress has resulted from excessi\ 
tion and bounties to the favored few. 

Upon this question I invite your attention to what a disting 
Republican Representative from Ohio [Mr. BUTTERWORTH | : 


You will observe from the table that it is proposed to place a duty = ee cre a adie Menten fer tI 
4 c ‘ , 5 § yu 


of $2 per ton on straw. I never knew before that it was an article card method as it did a hundred years before Whitney jnvented the co! 
that needed the fostering care of the Government. Hereafter when | I¢ was the invention of the cotton-gin that redaced the cost of ginning co! 
I shall rest my weary body upon a straw bed, I shall never fail to | was the introduction of the power-loom that reduced the cost of producin 
be thankful that mine isa paternal Government, which is even giv- | 224 caused the reduction in the price. It was theintroduction of the pow 


ing protection to the straws while they are aiding, in restoring tired eden al oe a ees ens : 


nature to freshness and vigor. ? bi cae , that reduced the market price of these several articles. 

I am proud of the honest, intelligent, and patriotic constituency | The general reduction of prices all along the line of supply is duc to 
which I have the honor to represent on this floor. I congratulate a e a — witch sesithe oe rman not only to é& ee wert 
myself that not one of them will failtosee through the transparency | Sr'o't bat it indne to the cenins of our countrynen in the productior 


: ; of cost, but it isdue to the genius of our countrymen in the production o 
of this attempt to deceive the farmers of the country. useful methods in obtaining results. 


Merchandise was imported into the United States during the last I disclaim any histrionic talent and admit that that which fo 
fiscal year amounting to the sum of $745,631,652. The surplas agricult- | critically speaking, is not entitled to the name given it; but to 
ural products of this country were shipped to other countries, which | ¢rate ina measure the situation at the nationa: Capital and to 
chiefly paid that sum. Our exports during the same time amounted | ¢},, process of reasoning that is employed to continue and i: 


to $503,349,648. It consisted in breadstuffs worth $123,876,061; | the burdens of the people, and the character of explanatio: 
rovisions worth $104,144,444; in manufactured tobacco worth are made to eajole and silence them, I have written, and now | 


18,901,068; live animals worth $18,374,805, and raw cotton worth | , ; 
$237,775,270. It was all the product of thefarms. These being part FE ee ae Sere 
of our surplus products, we were compelled to find a market for them A DRAMA OF ONE ACT WITH TWO SCENES. 
elsewhere. The prices these articles commanded in foreign coun- —— 
tries fixed the price of like articles in the American market. The ; aoe b aN 7 
importer of foreign goods pays the tariff duties on the goods brought Enter a monopolist before the Committee on Ways and Meaii 
into the country. When the consumer buys them, he is compelled ‘“Mr. McKrntgy. You area manufacturer?”’ 
to pay the foreign cost with the duty, expenses of transportation, and ‘“Monopo.ist. Yes, sir. Iam engaged in various industries 
the profits of the middlemen added. he duty collected goes into products of which supply many of the comforts of life to mank 
the public Treasury. The goods thus imported constitute a small per “Mr. McKintey. You are an extensive manufacturer ?’ 
cent. of the goods consumed by the people. The domestic products “MonopoList. Oh, yes.”’ 
consumed by our people are many times larger than the quantity im- “Mr. McKInLey. What is the average rate of duty on th 
ported. : 9 

One of the effects and offices of the tariff duties is to enable the ae r cent.” 
domestic manufacturer in our market to have an advantage equal to “Mr McKINLEY. aon SS kind of industries are you ep 
the duty. When the consumer buys the goods of the domestic man- “M NOPOLIST ‘Infant’ industries.’’ ebay 
ufacturer the manufacturer certainly must receive the amount of ine Mox ie. H 4 ne 9” 
this advantage “equal to the duty.” Thus it isseen that the con- semeseeeniame "Aiea oon coieal meen # 


sumers are paying vast sums of money, not to support the Govern- z ; : cae 
ment, but to the “ domestic manufacturer.” “ir, MCKINLEY. What do you think the average rat 


I do not make any war on the manufacturers as individuals, but should be on the kind of articles you manufacture ?’’ wa 
against the system that gives them the advantage over the rest of Monopo.ist. Times have been very hard the past year; | 
the people. tomers have been unable to buy the customary amount from mc. 

Such coe should be enacted as will give to agriculture, commerce, | agticulturists have been unable to find sales for their surp!us pr 
mannfacturing, and mining equal advantages in the race of prog- | corn has been selling from 15 to 20 cents per bushel in the West 
ress. One should not unnecessarily bear the burdens of the others. | of it has been used in Kansas for fuel); mortgage debts and |' 

When there is a demand in this country that excessive taxation | are accumulating on them, and they are on the verge of rain ani 
shall nolonger exist; that the necessaries of life shall be cheapened; | ruptcy. The laborers of the country, whoare among my best cu 
that the consumers of the country shall no longer be robbed for a fa- | ers, have had a hard time, having had work only part of thie \: 


Proposed 
duty. 


portation. 


Proposed rev 
enne. 


| Value of im 
Revenue. 


It will be seen that the duty on bacon and hams is increased from 
2 cents per pound to 5 cents per pound; on beef, mutton, and pork, 
from 1 cent per povnd to 2 cents per pound ; on straw, which is now 
free, a duty of $2 per ton is proposed. The duty on corn is increased 
from 10 cents to 25 cents per busbel; on hogs from 20 per cent. to 
$1.50 each; on corn meal from 10 cents a bushel to 15 cents a bushel; 
on wheat from 20 cents a bushel to 25 cents a bushel, and on wheat 
flour from 20 per cent. to 25 percent. It is known to every one that 
these products are seeking a market in foreign countries. 

It will be seen by the foregoing table that the total duty collected 
on corn meal imported into this country Jast year was the munificent 
sum of 39 cents, and as you will observe the estimate of the duty to 
be collected during the ensuing fiscal year will be the sum of 78 cents. 
It will excite the risibles of the most phlegmatical man in the uni- 
verse, 
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poor Wages; under the present rate of duty I am only allowed to charge | down the mountain side would cease to flow; that the great rivers 


50 per cent. imexcess of what they could buy them for in a market 

where there was fair competition. Thé business no Jonger is profita- 

ble tome. Tam running it at a constant loss. I only run it for hu- 

manity’s sake, to give the poor workingmen employment. The aver- 
ge duty should be 75 per cent.’’ 

“Mr. McKrytey. Let the duty be fixed at 75 per cent. We are 
not ‘so much concerned about the prices of the articles we consume as 
we have beem to encourage a system of home protection,’ etc. Mr. 
BurreRWORTH is certainly mistaken when he says ‘we must listen 
with caution to certain producers in America who are clamoring for 
more ample protection, for in point of fatt the output of their shops, 
mills, ete., costs them less than the same artieles under the same cir- 
cumstances would cost the producers of any country upon earth.’ ’’ 

[ Exit Monopolist. 


SCENE 2.—ZJn the corridor of the Capitol. 


“ConsuUMER. How do you do? Ihave been a hard-working man all 
my life; have never seen the Capitol of my country. L[learned thatall 
the rich manufacturers of the country visited the rooms of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means; I thought I would drop in and hear what they 
had to say about the tariff, a subject about whieh my neighbors have 
been talking so much lately. I heard you talking upon that subject.’ 

“*MonopoList. I am glad to see you. I was here lookiug after the 
interests of the laboring and agricultural people of the country.”’ 

‘‘ConsuMER. Yes, sir; the agricultural and laboring classes in my 
section of the country are faring very badly.’’ 

‘““MonopoList. I am very much concerned about their condition.’ 

“ConsUMER. Who are all these people in the committee-rooms wear- 
ing fine clothes, with diamonds giistening in their shirt fronts and 
carrying gold-headed canes?’’ 

“MonoroList. They were the manufacturers, the friends of the 
laboring and agricultural people of the country.”’ 

“ConsuMER. Do they go there often? ’”’ 

“Monoporist. Oh, yes; every session of Congress.’’ 

“ConsuMER. They must be very kind to give our interests so much 
attention. I heard you say that your products are onjy protected to 
the extent of 50 per cent. against foreign importations. For what pur- 
pose is this protection given you ?”’ 

“MoNOPOLIST. To cheapen my goods to you and other consumers.”’ 

“ConsuMER. When you sell your goods for a price equal to the 
price of the foreign product and duty added, does the Government get 
that 50 per cent. for revenue ?’’ 

‘““Monopoxist. No—let—me—see. Thatcheapens the article to the 
consumers, ”” 

“ConsuMER. The Government gets nothing from this transaction 
by way of revenue, yet you want the duty increased. How is this?’’ 

“MoNoPoListT. You see it is to cheapen all the articles I manufact- 
ure to the consumers, because just as soon as we can shut out’all for- 
eign competition the American manufacturers will at once get into a 
rivalry as to whe will sell the cheapest, and goods will besold cheaper 
than ever before. This is what the manufacturers want to see done. 
They are humanitarians.’’ 

“ConsumER. Will the increase of the duty on farm products in- 
crease their value ?’’ 

“Monopotist. It certainly will, as Mr. McKinley is loeking out 
for the interestof the farmer especially. Hesays: ‘ That there is wide- 
spread depression in this industry to-day can not be doubted. Every 
remedy within the seope of practical legislation known to your (his) 
committee has been recommended in the proposed measure to meet the 
urgent requirements of the situation.’ ’’ 

“Consumer. Ifthe tariff will cheapen the goods you manufacture, 
how is it that to levy tariff duties on farm products will increase their 
market valne?’’ 

“ Movopotist. You ask me a difficult question to answer, and as 
the poor laboring men, for whose sole benefit I am operating my mills 

ed my presence, I beg you to excuse me.”’ 

Consumer. My disinterested friend, I seethrough it all. The con- 
sumers are paying you largesums, not acent of which reaches the Treas- 
ury of the United States. You claim to me that you want tosell your 
= to the consumer as cheaply as possible, notwithstanding | 

leard you asking the committee to enable you to increase your price. 
Not a farmer or laboring man was to be seen about that committee- 
room. You elaim the farmers are being cared for by the Committee 
on Ways and Means. I can now see what Mr. BUTTERWORTH meant 
when he said, ‘Can it be posible that florid rhetorie can conceal from 
the farmer the utter wantof baiton that * * * hook? I shall 
return tomy homeand tell my neighbors that tariff is a tax and to 
beware of their professed friends. I shall advise them never to vote 
for a party which always legislates inour interest at the request of such 
Friends” 
; Should one who had never heard of a protective tariff and its effects 
»e transplanted to the presence of the zealous advocates in their ap- 
peals for the system as now proposed, he would think except for it 
that spring-time mall her loveliness would never smile again; that the 
~ ers would never bloom in their beauty and fragrance ; that the 
rees would never put forth their foliage ; that the rivulets that trickle 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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would not continue to pour their freshness into the salt seas; that 
seed-time and harvest would be no more, and that Egyptian dark 
ness, ruin, and despair would take possession of the uttermost parts 
of the earth. 

Who is it that appears before committees of Congress, saying that 
high duties be retained or increased? Is it the man who, from 
early dawn to setting sun,labors on the farm? Is it the man who 
pushes the plane from morntillnight? Isitthebrawnysmith? Is 






the daily laborer in tl unprotected avocations of life ? Is it tha 

class of laborers who are employed by some of the favored few in 
their mining and manufacturing establishments, and who live in 
their little cabins in penury and want, engaged in ceaseless anil 
unremitting toil, never able to better their condition, whose liv 

are begun and ended that the riches of their employers might be 


creased ? 

No, it isnone of these laborers who appear before that committ 
It is the lordly nabob who lives in a magnificent palace, buil 
the skilled architect on the most approved plan, the interior 
rated and upholstered in the richest velvets, the wal 
the paintings of the masters, | 


1g the admiration and envy o 


3 adot ned 





the potentates of the Old World, and only rivale beauty ai 
grandeur by Oriental magnificence or the Alhambra in the days ot 
the Moor. It is the men who have grown rich under and by virt 
of the laws of our country which fayor the few at the expense « 
themany. They crowd the coumitteeroom. They urge in and ¢ 
of season that Congress grant their demands. The ntend tl 


they are running their establishments at a loss; that ruin sta 
them in the face; that their great concern is for them to be enabl 
to operate their establishments for the benefit of the ‘‘ poor lal 


ers” of this country. They say they want their duties to remain 
they are or increased, so that they can compete in the markets « 
their country with the manufacturers of other countries who bri 


their goods here for sale. 

If their statements be true, then their evident purpose is to be en- 
abled to charge more for their goods than they would if they were 
brought in competition with the foreign article. In other word 
the domestic article costs the consumerthe amount of the foreign 
article with the duty added. 

How is it that with any degree of honesty and fairness it can | 
claimed by these same gentlemen, when the consumer complains at 
the excessive price, that they sell it to the consumer cheaper b 
reason of the duty; im other words, claim that the tariff duty 
cheapens the article? 

If it did cheapen the articles to the consumer, not a mother’s son of 
them would ever ask that duty be imposed. Were this true, they 
would with one accord ask that the duty be removed. 

The annual report of the Comptroller of the Currency to the Fift 
first Congress furnishes some very interesting information on the d 
tribution of money in the country. It contains a table showing t! 
amount of capital surplus,undivided profits, and individual deposits 
in banks of all kinds for all the States and Territories of the United 
States. 

I give a compendium of the table in the following statement. Cap 
ital, deposits, etc., in the nine manufacturing States: 


ee ne hintaan natant meanness ane amees $71, 51e 
New Hampshire...............-. Sotepmlreesans senate wens tus 79, 28 
WREMINGES 5... -eons oe in siaearstnalici ila dines hen dielhdinistiinthnantbetieis : 36, 000, O60 
til er nee aah ewebenint 691, 000, (0 
a ae dem egene Oe iiciediiiniath L13, 448, 00 
CED .n.c<ccnpcacesanceesenseccess iesaattnee oe % a-- $188,316, ¢ 
BE TE webascudcenesctecse scence ba ale p inet aad 1, 585, 800 
a DOGG ..« acccccsdacsccesccoccccoccssccceses cline ‘ M4, 267, | 
Pennsylvania... 2.222200 cncccccccccccccecccsccceccccssoesess WS, 567, 0 
 bdbineae den dccnmescddeceve cecececncoeess cecces ateannahenes Gara 
All other States and Territories. .................----.---. 7 1, 823, 376 
Population of the nine manufacturing States...............-.-. 17, 000 
Population of all other States and Territories ...............-.- 47, 000, 00 


Per capita in the manufacturing States. .................-. 
Per capita in other States and Territeries .......-... di davis opeaeisbe 

You will observe that protected manufacturing has given the } 
States named control of the banks, banking power, and money of thi 
country. These States have about one-fourth of the population of 
the country, buf they own more than three-fifths of the banking cap 
ital and deposits. The per capita is $198 for them, while the otl: 
States and Territories have only $40. 

Massachusetts (having $691,154,000 in capital, surplus, undivid 
profits, and individual deposits in banks) has more than the eight 
States of Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, lowa, Minnesota, Kar 
Nebraska, Misseur?, and Colorado pnt together; New Ha 
with a population of only 381,000, has as much ($7,251,762) as the 
two States of Indiana ($63,852,000) and North Carolina (312, LO0,000), 


with an aggregate population of 4,000,000; and Rhode Island, with 
a population of only 343,000, has (3113,44%,036) more than Geor 


($27 299,000), South Carolina $12,000,000), Alabama 315,600, Ot 


Mississippi ($10,000,000), Louisiana ($29,000,000), and West Virginia 
($8,831,000), with an aggregate population of 8,000,000, 
This is not all. The capitalists of these nine States of the Nort! 


east have vast sums loaned tothe agriculturists of the West and Sout 
Therailroad bonds and mortgages inthe West are owned principal! 
by these capitalists. In traveling in the West you can seldom tind 
a town where there are not several loan agents advertising that they 
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represent Eastern capitalists, with any sums desired to loan on farms. | 


yet 40 percent. of them are under mortgages to the people of the manu- 
facturing States. Itrequires aconstant drain of money from the people | 
of the West to pay the interest on the nae claims. 

We forget the sacred interests of all the people which are in- 
trusted to our care when we bestow our bounties upon a few of them 
at the expense of the others. These few can afford to have the “ fat 
fried out of them” occasionally, if the laws of the country are so 
enacted that the ‘‘ fat” with compound interest is restored.. About 
50 per cent. of the people of this country make their living by agri- 
cultural pursuits. It is far greater than all other industries com- 
bined. The farmers and the laborers of the country should by their 
votes say they are tired of paying unnecessary taxation to the Goy- 
ernment and tribute to the favored few. 

l am glad to note that such a sentiment is growing in the country. 
That side of the House in effect proclaims that,if an industry can 
not be profitably carried on, the rest of the people shall contribute 
money out of their pockets to make itso. It is further poco 
to make the people contribute to the increase of wealth of certain 
manufacturers by giving them much more protection than is needed. 
Many of the Republicans are opposed to such a policy and are de- 
claring their opposition to it. 

In speaking of the effect of the tariff and the burdens on the neces- 
saries of life, both imported and domestic, Joseph Medill, editor of 
the Chicago Tribune, the Republican organ of the Northwest, said: 

Where, then, is the remedy from the heavy burden of a 50 per cent. tax on the 
necessaries of life, both imported and domestic? There is only one element or class 
able to remove it, and that Samson is sleeping in the lap of Delilah and will not 
awaken. I, of course, mean the farmers, the plundered, unprotected, twenty-jive 
million of goose-like farmers who permit themselves to be plucked of almost every 
feather by a hundred thousand “ protected" monopoliste. & long as the simple- 
minded bucolic class do not “ kick” off the burdens laid upon them Congress 
will not disturb the war taxes and the manufacturers’ corresponding bounties. 
While the plowmen act like Issachar's ass, and crouch between two burdens, both 
will be kept on their backs. The fabricants live fecalized in the cities, and plot and 
scheme for the promotion of their selfish interests and bring their united lobby 
influence to bear on members of Congress, whereas the farmers live isolated and 
scattered, and can’t or don'tcombine in defense of their interests. Hence they 
are unprotected, unrepresented, and uneonscious of what keeps them poor. They 
are captivated by the specious cry of “ co to American indastry," though 
they get none of it, and of the value of the “ protected’ home markets to them, 
as Uf protected nee eat any more than other men. Not until the verdant, 
imposed-upon agriculturists wake up to a realization of the confidence game being 
played upon them will the war tariff be reduced or reformed; but when will they 
get their eyes open and act! In your life-time? Samson (the farmers) is under 
the spell of Delilah (the manufacturers), and his locks are shorn and he feels no 
strength to resist. Until the protected manufacturers themselves ask Congress to 
reduce their protection bounties in order to enable them to cheapen the processes 
of fabrication with a view to finding foreign markets for their surplus wares there 
will be no reduction of the high tariff and no relief from the heavy burden it im- 
poses on the fool farmers and oppressed consumers. But when will that be?" 

The voters of the country are constantly being humbugged by 
having it persistently sung in their ears that protection gives them 
a “home market.” 

This song continucs to be sung in the face of the fact that there 
is not the slightest prospect that for generations to come, under any 
conceivable tariff, it would be possible to consume in this country 
the agricultural products which, ifthe farmer were to continue fairly 
prosperous, we must produce, 

Under the highest tariff dutics ever imposed by our laws, farm 
products have been depreciating in price. If for the past years 
these exorbitant duties have failed to give the farmers a market for 
the surplus products, when will it be done under such a system? 

As Lhave heretofore stated, the prices of farm products in this 
country are regulated by the prices the surplus farm products com- 
mand in foreign markets. 

On this question [quote from Col. Donn Piatt: 


OVERPRODUCTION MEANS UNDERCONSUMPTION. 

If for overproduction we read underconsumption we shall be nearer the fact. 
However, for half a century we have been waiting for two things: one is the time 
when the infant industries will come of age and be able to stand alone; the other 
for that home market. We are no nearer either than when we began. 

: THE SWALLOW OF A HOME MARKET. 

Way back in 1848 the writer of this was driven to a little calculation, since 
widely used, but which is lndicrously unanswerable. A home market means, of 
course, a consumption of what the farmer and planter have to sell. Very good. 
Now take from the census the class really protected. From this exclude farmers, 
merchants, mechanics, laborers, other than of mines and manufactures, and pro- 
feasional people—for they are not protected, nor are they dependent directly or in- 
directly on mines or manufactures. 

Come down strictly to the people in whose behalf the Government interferes. 
Now select five leading States from the North and South and put to paper their 
sarplas. It will be found that for the protected class to consume that surplus 
each man, woman, and child will have te eat each day twenty of flour, 
masticate three hundred bushels of corn, get down twenty hogs, ten beef cattle, 
chew a hogshead of tobacco, and wear forty ‘suits of woolen and cotton goods. 
The swallowing capacity of a protectionist is vast, but I hardly think it would 
accomplish this. 


Tbe demand for relief by the present condition of agriculture is 
most urgent. Continued progress in this country depends upon the 
prosperity of the farmer. At this point Iquote with approval from 
Senator VOORHEEs’s great speech in the Senate of the United States, 
April 19, 1890. He said: 

The ordinary traveler speeds on and on thousands of miles through farm lands, 
gasing histiessly at farm-houses and farm productions, thinking nothing of the 


vast fundamental lessons they teach, but looking eagerly forward to the problema, 
mysteries, and wealth contrivances of the crowded, speculating, stock-gambling 


While much of the wealth of the people of the West is in their lands, | 
| 











| porations and baughty millionaires would dwindle into 








city which he is rapidly approaching ; and yet that city would wither ana , 
shrivel back to a barren, naked beach ; its wharves would rot, and its swo)|. 


OvVerty-stric ke 


| tons, no better fed than Pharaoh's lean kine, were it not that the fountaiy 


its wealth, support, and oy are kept open and running day and ; 
the cultivation of the soil in the great domain of agriculture. : 


Sir, I charge that the legislation of the Republican party , 
question of taxation has been in the interest of the rich 4», 
lent against the poorer classes. They swept away the ta; 
comes, railroads, express and insurance companies, banks, | 
manufacturers, etc., while they retained the tax on nearly 
necessaries of life. They repealed the tax on bankers, etc., » 
creased the amounts on farming and mechanical appliances 
teok the tax from legacies, successions, etc., and in place of it : 
coflins, shrouds, and tombstones. In vindication of the try 
my charge and to show the amount of tax of which the wea 
the country was released, I read you a table. 


+ 


l 


Amounts of tax paid on incomes, banks, etc., and from which t) 
been released. 


Character of tax. An 
1866. ..... DEEN, ccuten i Oss cdniic 00 Velde dpnines obetécntesencces lero 982, 159 
| On gross receipts express companies...........++...-.- | 671, 949. 69 
1866...... On Brees TOCCIPtS. ..... 20. ccccve -cocscccccceccccessevccs|.... ; 
1967 ....00 On gross receipts of premiums or assessments made by | 
SRSUTONOS CORRPREND «6.0. - 006s esdicvscocsocccccccccccs- 1,32 { 
1666...... | On gross receipts on other than express companies, rail- 
| road, and insurance companies .......---.- .--..++.. 1, 832, 490, 09 
TR pawl | On deposits of State and private banks and bankers....| 4, 09 45 
1882...... On capital of State banks and private banksand bankers! }, 13%, 340. 87 
1883...... On deposits in national banks .........-- eubétutwenesces | 5,521, 927.47 
1877.....- On capital of national banks ....... ...-...2.--00-------| 660, 784.90 
1870...... | On legacies and successions .........+-.--+--0-++-+++-+: 3, 091, 825. 00 
1867...... USD GENE cceculscnnns soapeecccnsucqeevescaces 2, 115, 674.00 
1870...... | ORG RATING, «canteen ers odsdee vepesecesceccecsseeseoces 16, 544, 043.00 
iibcares | Special taxes, other than those relating to spirits, beer, | 
| tn a0 sth dentiinteheawhndeneneghsnerdse evesene | 14, 144, 418 
o_o | Sales other than those of spirits, tobacco, wines, etc....| 8, 837, 595. 00 
1866...... PG Minnih sc-cvindsawt veGvicewes fend deccbisdebivescess | 31, 149. 00 
1866...... | Tax on manufacturers, which was paid by capital...... | 64, 827, 165 
MEET dete Gevetbuds Suse base ts concvsbsbaqeegenescoces 1205, 436 5 


This tax was removed at a time when the Government was inde})ted 
billions of dollars. 

My plea for a reduction of the tariff is not alone for the beuetit o! 
the farmer, but for the wage-worker, whatever may be his employ- 
ment. Those who extract from earth her riches; those who convert it 
into implements which lighten the burdens of toil; those who delve 
into the earth for the fuel that saves us from suffering in winter; 
those who build our houses and the great cities; those who are en- 
gaged in building and operating the railroads and steam-shijs, the 
messengers of commerce and communication ; those who are engaged 
in any occupation of life which enables them to earn their |iving 
‘in the sweat of their face” are as much entitled to our respect 
as those who occupy the high places of earth, the palaces, or the 
highest office in the gift of the people. This class of our fellow- 
citizens should not be robbed by excessive taxation; nor should t! 
Government require them to contribute to the wealth of anothe 
class of our citizens. 

Ours is a country of free institutions, where, however obscure 
and lowly may have been his birth, a man may obtain the highest 
place in the gift of the people. This is the grandest princip!e rec- 
ognized by our institutions. All can not obtain the great places 
which are to be bestowed. They are limited in number. When a man 
seeks happiness and comfort as a wage-worker in any of the gainful 
occupations of life, why should the laws of his country burden him 
with the excessive taxation and at the same time compel lim t 
contribute from his scanty wages to the wealthy that their ric! 
"_ be increased? 

he present measure is, in my opinion, the most radically wrong 0! 
any that have imposed burdens upon the people. It will make an in- 
creased necessity for the war, for tariff reform. It must be waged 
with vigor and with a determination that there shall be uo ) 
until the removal of the injustice and inequality of the system. I! 
may take time to accomplish this, as the party which favors it \s '- 
trenching itself in power with its utmost ability; it is disregarding 
the election of Representatives by their constituents and making the 
election by the House. 

While the war may be long and a weary one, yet the hope t!.' (| 
right must prevail, that our efforts will result in the triump! ©! [)' 
people’s cause over all the forces that can be arrayed agai 
should cheer and sustain us. Victory will not only bring bless! 2s ‘° 
the present, but to coming generations, and enable our country 
— all others in the race of progress. ; 

The victory will be aglorious prize, worthy of every patriot 
that shail be made to achieve it. 

Men of action, men of might, 
Are you ready for the fight? 
Have you marked and trenched the ground 


Where the din of arms must sound 
Ere the victory can be crowned ? 
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The Rivers and Harbors of California Neglected by Congress. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. CLUNIE, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 29, 1890. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 
the bill (H. BR. 9486) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other pur- 


poses— 

Mr, CLUNIE said: 

Mr, CHAIRMAN: I see by examining this bill that the words ‘‘ deep- 
ening and improving Alviso Creek’’ have been omitted. I desire to 
offer an amendment which will cover this omission. In my remarks 
before the River and Harbor Committee I asked for an appropriation 
for a survey for a breakwater and harbor of refuge at Santa Cruz; abso 
for surveys for Redwood and Alviso Creeks, with a view to straight- 
ening, deepening, and improving them in the interest of commerce. 
With the amendment herein pro adopted these just demands in 
behalf of the Fifth district will have all been granted, for which my 

ple will be forever grateful. 

I also reminded the committee that while I represented the Fifth 
district, in common with my colleagues from California I desired to 
see every portion of my State, north, south, east, and west, recognized 
and receive the consideration to which our great and grand Common- 
wealth was justly entitled. I showed how insignificant had been the 
expenditure of money in our State as compared with a like area on the 
Atlantic seaboard. I read from statistics furnished by Hon. W. D. 
English, president of the California State board of harbor commission- 
ers, the vast amount expended in improving the magnificent harbor of 
San Francisco, not one dollar of which was furnished by the General 
Government. 

I recounted the paltry amounts that had been given us in the past, 
inclading the money appiopriated for San Diego, San Pedro, Oakland, 
and Eureka Harbors. 1 showed the committee how unmind{ul Con- 

had been in the restoration and preservation of the great rivers of 
California, and instanced the Sacramento, San Joaquin, and Feather 
Rivers and their navigable tributaries. I showed them that the state- 
ments that hydraulic mining was still conducted in such a manner as 
to longer interfere with the navigation of these rivers were urged simply 
as a mere pretext to deny our just claims for appropriations to restore 
the navigation of these great highways of commerce. 

I said then, and I repeat it now, it is not only the duty of the Goy- 
ernment to restore the navigation of the rivers, but also to devise some 
plan whereby the great mining industries can be conducted without 
injury to navigation and ruin to the farmers. I showed how millions 
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their supposed right to so continue, I ask you, in all fairness, have they 
not strong claims upon the Government? By your dereliction of duty 
you have permitted and, I might say, sanctioned the ruin of our navi- 
gable streams and the destruction of millions of dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty belonging to our farmers and miners, and added to the people of 
the great Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys an extra burden in the 
way of an increased cost for transportation for all their products by de- 
priving them of the use of the rivers for the purposes of navigation. 

You have put us off on one pretext or another until patience ceases 
to be a virtue. The farmers of my State are making no claim for the 
millions you have already caused them to lose. Now that hydraulic 
mining has ceased, they simply ask you to restore to them the naviga 
tion of the rivers over which you alone have jurisdiction, which by 
your negligence has been destroyed, and they will then take care of 
themselves. The miners’ work, the gold they produced, added hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars to the material wealth of the country and 
saved the credit of the nation. You sold them the mines for the pur- 
pose of mining. They ask you to devise a plan whereby that industry 
may be carried on without injary to our rivers and without ruining 
the farmers of the Sacramento Valley, richer by far than the valley of 
the Nile. 

They attempted to secure State legislation to that end. As « State 
senator in the senate of California I opposed it, because I felt it was 
the duty of the General Government to undertake the project. The 
work would then be done properly. Mining would be re-established 
under the careful scrutiny of the Government, our navigation restored 
and the farmers made absolutely safe. If you are sincere in your de- 
sire to help the farmers, do something for them to cheapen transporta- 
tion in the valleys of the Sacramento and San Joaquin, stop unnec- 
essary taxation, and they will feel thankful. I have heard on this 
floor lots of talk about the poor farmers; that is about all they have 
received thus far. Action is what they want, not words. While you 
are assisting the industries of the country a few millions expended in 
behalf of our miners (who have added hundreds of millions of dollars 
to the country), to enable them toconduct their business without injury 
to others, would not be amiss, I shall vote for this bill because you 
have dealt fairly with my district. I am free to say I am not pleased 
with the way the committee has treated other portions of my State. 

The amount for Oakland Harbor, if properly expended, will prove 
beneficial. 

The appropriation for Humbolt Harbor should be at least $150,000; 
you have allowed but $80,000. The harbor at Wilmington gets the 
paltry sum of $34,000; $75,000 would not be too much. The appro- 
priation for San Luis Obispo should have been double; $100,000 at 
least should have been set apart towards the construction of jetty on 
Zufiinga shoal. You should also have come to the relief of San Fran 
cisco in the construction of the sea-wall, an improvement made in the 
interest of the commerce of the world. 

At least a million of dollars should have been appropriated for th 
restoration of the navigation of our rivers, work to be commenced as 


| soon as the report of the engineers was made. Instead of doing this 


you have compelled us to wait a period of two years longer; in the 
mean time the work of destruction goes steadily on, increasing the cost 


of dollars’ worth of property had been destroyed and navigation ruined of final restoration. Five distinguished citizens of our State, sentasa 
by mining débris filling the beds of our rivers, causing disastrous over- | committee toask you for $3,000,000 for our rivers, showing its absolute 


lows, threatening the inundation of large and populous cities situated 
on the river banks, and even menacing the capital itself, the beautiful 
- of Sacramento, where my wife was born and where I grew to man- 
1 ° 

By the indomitable will and untiring energy of the people of Sacre- 

mento and the expenditure of millions of money that city has been 
placed far above the angry and threatening waves of the Sacramento 
River, whose bed having been filled toa depth of 20 feet or more by min- 
ing débris, leaving no channel or bed, forms an inland sea, ruining hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of the richest soil upon which the sun has 
ever shown. Thesame may be said of the city of Marysville, one of 
the most thriving cities in California; so it is with smaller towns along 
the rivers. 
_ The commerce of the city of Stockton, the leading city of the great 
“an Joaquin Valley, would be greatly improved, and millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of property saved by a liberal expenditure of money in im- 
proving the navigation of the San Joaquin River. You can not begin 
these expenditures any too soon; every year’s delay but increases the 
cost to the Government, whose plain duty it is to inaugurate the work 
of restoration at once. The miners have been reluctantly informed 
they could no longer work their mines purchased by them in good taith 
‘rom the Government and in which $60,000,000 was invested. 

The peaceful abandonment of this vast amount of property, which 
for years unmolested they have heen permitted to enjoy and operate, 
is the grandest tribute that could be paid to the California miner. In 
the struggle in our State between the two conflicting interests, the 
mining and the farming, not a life was sacrificed, although at its con- 
clusion $60,000,000 of property was practically destroyed. 

Having worked these mines for years without let or hinderance on the 
part of the General Government, whosesole duty it was to protect navi- 


gable streams, and having made large investments on the strength of 





necessity, presenting as clear a case as ever was called to the attention 
of apy committee of Congress, after weeks of work and waiting, wer 
informed that a new survey would have to be made of the Sacramento 
River, which meant another indefinite postponement. 

We will never cease our appeals in these matters until the Govern 
ment does its plain duty to our State. California should have had 
member on this committee. Our neighboring State, through the in 
fluence of the distinguished gentleman from Oregon [ Mr. HERMANN 
has received about $1,500,000, while California, with her leng line o! 
seacoast, her magnificent harbors, and her beautiful rivers, so justly e1 
titled to liberal appropriations, gets scarcely enough to preserve, much 
less carry on, necessary projected improvements. You are but post- 
poning the day of settlement. We will present these just demands at 
every session of Congress until you do your duty by our great Common 
wealth. 

I speak, Mr. Chairman, for a mighty State. Our representatio 
should be double its present number. The southern portion of ot 
State has but one Representative on this floor, when it should hav 
two. They have south of the Tehichipa Range territory and popula 
tion enough for a State. My colleague [Mr. VANDEVER}], the dis 
tinguished gentleman representing Southern California, is desirous of 
seceding from Northern and Central California, and introduced a bill 
for that purpose. I am more than anxious to see Southern California 
recognized to secure appropriations for her harbors, to see magnificent 
public buildings erected in the southern metropolis of California, the 
city of Los Angeles, and the rapidly growing commercial city of San 
Diego, and other cities in Southern California. 

When it comes to dividing the Golden State, the pride of our glorious 
Union, tosee that grand Commonwealth broken in twain, the mere pos 
sibility of losing one acre of that great and mighty State fills my heart 
with sadness. I love California and I love every inch of it. I feel as 
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much at home in Los Angeles, San Diego, San Bernadino, or Fresno as 
I do in Northern or Central California. 

Having secured all we asked for in the Fifth district, which includesa 
portion of San Francisco and the three counties of San Mateo, Santa Clara, 
and Santa Cruz, through which stretch the beautiful Santa Clara Val- 
ley, the paradise of California, and the Pijaro Valley, one of the most 
fertile in our State, in which is situated the thriving city of Watson- 
ville, where is located the large sugar-beet factory of Col. Claus Spreck- 
els—the land surrounding the city produces the finest sugar beets grown 
in the United States—I have-taken the libérty of calling your atten- 
tion to other portions of my State, sadly neglected and justly entitled 
to liberal expenditures on the part of the General Government. In 
answer to the assertion that I have no rivers in my district and that 
it is a foolish expenditure of public money to attempt to make navigable 
rivers out of creeks, I desire to say that Redwood Creek, so called, is 
an arm of the bay extending to Redwood City, which isa thriving town 
and the county seat of San Mateo County. Notwithstanding the diffi- 
culties of navigation caused by the neglect of the Government to cut 
off the bends in Redwood Creek, the commerce has been steadily in- 
creasing. 

When the work contemplated by my bill, which you have kindly 
incorporated in the river and harbor bill, is completed, it will afford 
the people of Redwood City and the surrounding country water com- 
munication with the outside world, which will prove a great benefit to 
them. The same can be said of Alviso Harbor, which is another arm 
of the bay extending to Alviso, in Santa Clara County. 

The Board cf Trade of the enterprising city of San José, headed by 
its distinguished president, Hon. D. B. Moody, weary of the inaction 
of Congress and despairing of Government aid to which they are justly 
entitled, have organized a stock company to do the work of Congress. 
The improvement of this arm of the bay wiil afford an outlet to San 
Francisco and elsewhere for the products of this richest of all valleys, 
the Santa Clara Valley. By the end of this century I expect to see at 
least 100,000 people in and around the garden city of San José, the 
commercial center of the valley. Five acres of land in this valley 
will afford a man and his family a good living. 

In relation to the breakwater at Santa Cruz, I will say it is the 
only harbor between San Francisco and the southern portion of our 
State. A reasonable amount expended will make it a place of safety 
for vessels in case of astorm. Again, the business of Santa Cruz is 
rapidly increasing. The country is rich in a variety of resources; the 
land is fertile. Within the last few years important industries have 
sprung into existence, which have greatly increased the trade and com- 
merce of the beautiful city of Santa Cruz and the surrounding county. 
A breakwater and harbor of refuge will make this city, now famousthe 
world over as a delightful watering-place, an important commercial 
city and increase the already rapid growth of country tributary to the 
prospective harbor. I thank you forwhat you have very properly done 
for my cistrict. My people justly deserved it. 

The old pioneers of California endured all the hardships, privations, 
and misery, I might say, of our Revolutionary sires in order that the 
Golden State might be added to the sisterhood of the Republic. It 
now forms the western boundary of your finished continent. For forty 
years we have patiently waited. We willingly contributed to the 
money of the country $1,200,000,000 in gold, and pay to the Govern- 
ment a revenue of sixteen millions annually. We feel grateful for 
what you havedone for us this session in the way of appropriations for 
fortifications and public buildings. We invite your attention to the 
neglected condition of our rivers and harbors, and earnestly appeal to 
you for justice. 


The Mississippi River. 


The constitutional power of Congress to make “oO to restrain its 
flood waters, as well as to improve its navigation. The obligation of the Fed- 
eral Government to do both. 


.SPEECH 


HON. NEWTON ©. BLANCHARD. 


OF LOUISIANA, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 22, 1890. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9486) making appropriations for the 
construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors, and for other purposes— 


Mr. BLANCHARD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: If any gentleman desires to speak in opposition to 
the bill under consideration or to the Mississippi River appropriation 
in it, I would be glad to yield the floor to such gentleman now, with 
the understanding that I am to follow after he concludes. If no gen- 


tleman desires to speak, then I would ask the indulgence of th, | 
to submit some observations on the Mississippi River and th,- 
tutional power and duty of Congress in reference to it. 

Mr. McADOO, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the ¢ 
from Louisiana a question with reference to a charge that w 
a newspaper published in Jersey City, in my district, with 
to this riverand harbor bill. Ithinkthere must be some mi 
sion about the facts, and I desire to ask the gentleman abo; 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I yield to the gentleman from N; 

a question. 

Mr. McADOO, I will read an extract from the statem<¢ 
in the newspaper referred to: 

The bill, unlike previous river and harbor appropriation Inlls, « 
vision whatever for the work being done by contract, no provision 
for bids, no provision for any competition for the work. no limitati: 
eretionary power ofthe War Department inthe expenditure of more 
000. The variousjobs which are to consume this vastsum of money :; 
by the Secretary of War toany person, no matter whether competent 
tent, responsible or irresponsible, and without any opportunity afl. 
petent and responsible parties to undertake the Government work 
of fact andaseverybody knows who is atall familiar with the way in w 
things are done, the distribution of this work, the actual adminis 
control of it all, falls into the hands of the subordinates of the Secret 
who are reguiar-army officers, and they do whatever they please 
and the money. 


The same statement has been sent to several other mem! 
Hduse, and [had my attention called to it at the time ir 
this newspaper. I procured a copy of the existing law «1 
it with this bill, and I could see no material difference bet 
in these respects; but I would like to have from the gentl 
Louisiana, the former chairman of the Committee on Rivers 
bors, a somewhat official avowal as to whether the statement 
not. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. AsI caught the averments of the 
read by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. McApDoo] I w 
unhesitatingly that there is not a particle of truth in any o! 

The money appropriated for river and harbor improvements 
bill. as well as by former bills, is directly under the contro! 
terms of the Secretary of War, to be expended under his direct; 
all the usual safeguards are thrown around its expenditure 
gards the letting out of the works under contract, there is no 
tion of this in the bill. The work contemplated by these app: 
tions can be done under contract or under the immediate su 
of the army engineers, as the War Department and the Chie! 
peers may deem most advisable for the interests of the Governm 

As to there being jobs in the river and harbor bill, that alle; 
made every time a river and harbor bill is presented to Congr 
consideration. I[t isan ‘“‘old chestnut,’’ which should not distur) t 
mind of any gentleman, no matter if charged, as it sometin« 
reputable newspapers. 

I am here to state, after an experience of some years of ser\ 
the River and Harbor Committee of the House, that in my opinion: 
money isexpended from which the people derive greater benefit tlian the 
money expended in the improvement of the rivers and harbors of th: 
country. You may talk about interstate-commerce laws to revulat 
the freight charges of railroads, but I believe a judicious river and har- 
bor bill, improving the navigation of our water ways, will do more to 
solve that problem than a dozen interstate-commerce laws. 

Another charge in the newspaper statement referred to by my friend 
from New Jersey is that this bill differs from previous river ani! har- 
bor bills in certain material respects. There is nothing in tls 
dissimilar from previous river and harbor bills. The bill has been 
constructed upon the same lines with former bills of a similar chara 
ter. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I rose more particularly to address the Iiouse 
in respect to the Mississippi River. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to put aquestion tot! 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD]. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. Will it interrupt the gent Q 
from. Louisiana if I ask him now a question on the line he has een (s 
cussing ? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. [I yield to the gentleman from New Jerse) 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas [ Mr. |): 
addressed the Chair. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Then TI yield first to the gentleman {10 
kansas, stating to the gentleman from New Jersey that I wil! )\ 
him next. 

Mr. ROGERS. Isimply wished at this time to inquire of t) 
tleman from Louisiana whether it would be inconvenient tor 
divert his attention a moment from the Mississippi River to som 
matters of a more local nafure before making his remarks on t)\'' 
But if he prefers I will desist at this time and address him late: 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I would prefer, if it suits the gentlem 
Arkansas, to go on for awhile in the submission of such obser 
as I may eare to submit in reference to the Mississippi River ap) 
tion. 

I now yield for a moment to the gentleman from New Jer: 
BUCHANAN]. 

Mr, BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. I wish toask the gentiem 
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— 
=s0UR9 question: In the absence of any provision in this bill as to advertis- | safe and easy discharge of its flood waters? The question admits of 
; ing for contracts, ete., would not the provisions of the general statute | but one answer. It could not. 
apply? | Mr. Chairman, what the Federal Government has heretofore done 
Mr. BLANCHARD, They would undoubtedly. | in respect to appropriations for the Mississippi River has been based 
Mr. Chairman, the fact thata great and disastrous flood has recently | entirely upon the idea that the money must be used exclusively for 
occurred in the lower valley of the Mississippi River is a sufticient ex- | the channel improvement of the rive: rhe Government has not ex- 
egse, if exeuse were needed, for taking a little time in calling the atten- | pended a dollar except upon the idea that the improvement of the 
tion of the House and the country to the Mississippi River. That great navigation of the river was the direct object. It is true that some 
river has @ way periodically of overflowing its banks, to the great $3,000,000 have been expended in ten years by the Mississippi River 
destmaction of the property of our citizens and in many instances the | Commission in co-operation with the States and lev« ards in levee- 
destruction of human lives. It is timethat the country, time that the | building, but it has been upon the idea, held by a majority of the 
Congress of the United States should wake up to the idea that some- | river commission, that levee-building, which me ins artificial walls to 
thing must be done to harness that great river in order that it may | trai] down the flood waters of the river between, is a necessary adjunct 
afford not only a safe highway to the commerce and trade of the coun- | to channel improvement. It is time for Congress to go a step further 
try, but that there may be a sale and easy passage of its waters to thi not only to appropriate money for the purpose o proving the nav 
Gulf, The time has come for the popular sentiment of the country to | gation of the river, but also directly for the purpose of preventing i 
make itself heard and felt in support of the proposition that the Gov- | floods; and it is to advocate that idea that I have taken the floor to-day. 
ernment of the United States ought to lend its helping hand, not only Appropriations made by Congress, Mr. Chair for this rivershould 
in the line of the improvement of the channel navigation of the river, | not be limited and restricted to works essential alone for the channel 
put also to control the river with respect to preventing its floods, | navigation of the river. Congress ought to be generous and Jiberal 
Mr, Chairman, the Mississippi River is the great sewer of our coun- | enough to go furtherand make appropriations for the lower river, from 
try. It drains the waters that fall upon more than twenty-five States | Cairo to the Gulf, for the object of preventing floo is well as of im- 
of this Union. Even the rain that falls upon the southern portion of | proving navigation. It has been doubted, sir, quarters that 
the great Empire State of New York finds its way to the Gulf of Mex- | there is constitutional authority in Congress to do this - The cor 
vis ico through the soil of the State of Louisiana. Steam-boats have pene- | tional authority to appropriate money for purposes of the chant 
= trated as far as the town of Olean, in the State of New York, away up | provement of the river to benefit navigation is not denied unde é 
on the Alleghany River; and beyond it a portion of the rainfall in the | power in the Constitution to regulate commerce; but it is denied b 
northeastern section of the Union pours into the Alleghany River, which | some that there is any warrant in the Constitution for Congress to go 
in turn pours into the Ohio, which in turn empties into the Mississippi, | further and appropriate money for the direct purpose of restraining t 
and then into the Gulf. And from that point, away to the westward, | flood waters of the river. 
far beyond Fort Benton in Montana—ay, to the tops of the Rocky | Mr. OATES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit an inte : 
Mountains—this great drainage basin extends. From the Canadian | tion? 
line on the north to the sun-kissed waves of the Mexican Gulfon the | Mr. BLANCHARD. Certainly. 
south, the rainfall of nearly one-half theentire northern portion of the Mr. OATES. What would be the difference between appropriating 
os American continent finds its way through the State of Louisiana to the | money to improve the channel of the river by other means than that 
Ee sea. We wish you gentlemen who represent the mountain and hill | of !evees, and appropriating it fo improve the river by building levees, 
districts of the Northeast, the prairie districts of the North and North- | if that was, in part, the plan adopted for the improvement of the river? 
. west, to lend us your helping hand in order that the Mississippi River | Mr. BLANCHARD. There would be no differenee. The money 
~“ may safely discharge your surplus waters through the soil of the de- | heretofore expended on the river for the purpose of levee-building to 
cE ; voted State of Louisiana. | restrain the floods has been based entirely upon the idea, as I have 
ae The Mississippi River, Mr. Chairman, is too great a national feature | said, that levee-building isa necessary adjunct to channel improvement. 
atio of our country to be handled by any State or aggregation of States, | But, Mr. Chairman, the restrictive clauses, always attached to the ap- 
ae No other power than that of the National Government is potential | propriation for the Lower Mississippi River, have fettered the operations 


eae » enough totake it in hand and make it perform its twofold function of | of the Mississippi River Commission and prevented them from goin 
oe ee affording a national highway for the commerce of the Republic and of | as far as they otherwise would go in levee-building, especially at point 
discharging its flood-waters safely into the Gulf of Mexico. If this | along the river where levee-construction might have no bearing upon 


ire river drained any one of the great nations of Europe it would long since channel improvement, but which was necessary and desirable to pr 


. ae have had dikes or levees erected along its banks of sufficient height | vent inundation. 
alien and strength to restrain its floods. ’ Mr. Chairman, while somewhat of a strict constructionist of the 
of the The river is the property of the Federal Government. It is its prop- | Constitution, [ have no trouble in deducing authority from that in 
pt erty in the sense that its jurisdiction over it is paramount to that of | strument justifying Congress in appropriating money for tke two ld 
lien the States which border upon it. The States can not say what shall | purpose of improving the navigation of the river and of restraining its 
canted be done with the iver or to it, nor how it shall be treated. They are | flood waters. 
not permitted todivert it or change its course, nor to injure or interfere Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman yield for a question, as I want to 
riend with its navigation. | clearly understand the matter? 
—~ I will dwell briefly, Mr. Chairman, on that idea. Suppose Congress | Mr. BLANCHARD. Certainly. 
nis Dill should withhold its hand and its money and do nothing towards restrain- Mr. HILL. As I understand the argument of the gentleman, it is 
alte ing the flood waters of the riverand preventing inundations. Indefault | to this effect, that there are stretches or portions of the navigabl: 
aati of such action by the General Government the right of self-preservation | of the river that do not need these embankments or levees for tl 
: arises, and the States and individuals in the valley are themselves en- | pose of navigation. 
House titled to take the matter in hand and resort to such means as they may Mr. BLANCHARD. There may be such stretches in the river. 
devise to control the flood discharge of the river for their own protec- | Mr. HILL. But they do need them for the purpose of protectii 
1 to the tion and for the protection of their property. Suppose, then, that the | the settlers on either side on the land ? 





dwellers in the lower valley of the river, despairing of Congressional | Mr. BLANCHARD. Need them to prevent destructive floo 
action, should resort to the plan of opening innumerable outlets all | Under the language which is embodied in this bill, and which has 
along the line of the river in every direction available, on the idea ad- | always obtained, in respect to the appropriation for the Mississippi 
vanced by some, but denied by me, that outlets might contribute to River, levees can not be erected except as aids to navigation. 
preventing disastrous floods. They might so dissipate and scatter the Now, I think it is time for Congress to omit this restrictive claus 





‘ waters of the river by means of these outlets that the navigable char- | from appropriations intended for the Mississippi River. That language 
— of the great stream might be seriously impaired, if not entirely | is this 
ae ost or destroyed, Suppose they were attempting sucha thing, would | i te ttn od es ne aa 
id not the strong arm of the Federal Government be extended to prevent | «f\utrowing Missiaipnt, ive! Ot Me of eS aono! the Siastpot 
. oh ould not Congress say ‘‘You shall not construct works or so Commission : Continuing improvement, $2,000,0.0, which sum shall be exper 
r treat the Mississippi River as to destroy its navigable character?’’ Unz- | under direction of the Secretary of War, in accordance with the plans 
epee doubtedly. When Mr. Jefferson acquired the territory known as Lou- cations, and recommendations of the Mississippi River Commissior 
him t isiana from F he : : a | That no portion of this appropriation shal! be expended to repair or b ees 
: lana rance the great and controlling idea actuating that ac- | for the purpose of reclaiming lands or preventing injury t gpg ter 
quisition was that the American Union should control the territory | property by overflows: Provided, however, That the ¢ alas io authesines 
through which flows the Mississippi River. in order that the river to repair and build levees, if in theirjud ment it shor ‘ t as pal of their 
might be fo . | plans to afford ease and safety to the navigation ar ' the river and 
Gain world rever open as a great highway for the commerce of the | to deepen the channel. 
anaes a United States, then, is interested in preserving the navigable This language prohibits the expenditure of money for levee construc- 
C oe of the river, and must necessarily check, by legislation or | tion except as part of the plan of the river commission to afford eas 
Mr « fer means, the construction of works that may be designed to destroy | and safety to the navigation and commerce of the river and to deepen 
or which might have the effect of destroying its navigation. But could | the channel, It will be seen that it does not authorize the expenditure 
sie © Government do this without, in justiceand fairness, assuming the | of money to prevent the disastrous floods whieh periodically occur upon 


obligation itself of so curbing and restraining the river as to give a| the river. lam appealing to Congress to go beyond that. ‘The very 
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act creating the Mississippi River Commission contemplates that Con- 
gress shall go beyond it. ‘The fourth section of that act is as follows: 

That it shall be the duty of said commission to take into consideration and 
mature such plan or plans and estimates as will correct, permanently locate, 
and deepen the channel and protect ths banks of the Mississippi River, improve 
and give ease and safety to the navigation thereof, prevent disastrous floods, 
and promote and facilitate commerce, trade, ard the postal service. 

Heretofore, Congress has only carried out in part the letter and spirit 
of that act. I am pleading that it be now carried out in fall. The re- 
cent overflow and past overflows have demonstrated that the piece- 
meal system of levees, which the impoverished States of the South have 
been enabled only to construct, is not sufficient to prevent the inunda- 
tions of the great river. A complete levee system is the only means 
of restraining the flood waters of the river. The trouble with the pres- 
ent levees on the river is that they have not been constructed under 
any general and continuous system. The Federal Government alone 
has the power and means to do this. The present levees have been 
built by piecemeal by the States, local levee boards, and individuals, 
as best they could. 

The people of the State of Louisiana tax themselves in two ways to 
build levees: one is by a direct State tax, the money raised from which 
is disbursed under the authority of the State government; the other by 
a levee district tax. Under the constitution of Louisiana the Legis- 
lature of the State is authorized to subdivide the alluvial parts of the 
State into levee districts with taxing power, and that has been done. 
Each of these districts levies a tax upon all the taxable property within 
its limits, and the money thus raised is expended in constructing or re- 
pairing levees by the district levee boards, But theState and levee dis- 
trict boards are confined to the territorial limits of the State. They 
can not go beyond the limits of the State, into the States north of us, 
and continue the system of levees, even if they had the means to do so. 
The State of Arkansas has no levee districts, and no tax is levied in 
that State generally for the construction and repair of levees. In the 
State of Mississippi they have levee-taxing districts. But the moneys 
raised by Louisiana and Mississippi and their levee-district boards are 
not expended on a continuous and connected system of levees con- 
structed on scientific principles, and no power can undertake the con- 
struction of such a connected systematic line of levees except the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. Hence the necessity and advisability 
of the Government of the United States undertaking the work. 

I said awhile ago, Mr. Chairman, that there was ample constitu- 
tional authority for Congress to do this. Let us now examine a little 
into that question. 


INVASION OF AN ENEMY. 


Our people fly toarms. Points of defense 
are strengthened. ‘The eye of strategy selects other points to be forti- 
fied and defended. Congress votes the money, and immediately long 
lines of breastworks guard our frontier where attack is apprehended. 

But, sir, here is an enemy which comes in the form of raging waters, 
sweeping down in resistless might from the North upon the sunny val- 
leys of the West and South, bringing devastation, destruction, death. 
He raids through the country, rioting in ruin, and millions, panic- 
stricken, flee at his approach, leaving their all to be swallowed up in 
the wild vortex of destruction. The wasting presence lasts but a couple 
of months, but in that time there has been a destruction of property, pres- 
ent and prospective, equal in value to many millions of dollars. 

Mr. Chairman, it is the duty of Congress to say to these people who 
have so recently experienced the disasters of inundation that, even as 
we would erect breastworks on our frontier to repel the threatened in- 
vasion of a. warlike foe, so will we build levees along the great river to 
beat back its surging waters, threatening destruction well-nigh equal 
to what a human enemy could inflict. 

But, it may be argued, the delegation of power to Congress to ‘‘repel 
invasions,’’ *‘ to protect the States against invasion,’’ has reference to 
a human foe. I grant that that is the usual and ordinary meaning or 
significance given to the term, and it is likely that the framers of the 
Constitution had in contemplation a human foe when they inserted 
that clause. The connection, too, in which it is used gives additional 
weight to that argument. But still the power conferred by the words 
‘‘repel invasions,’’ by the clause ‘‘ The United States * * * shall 
protect each of them (the States) against invasion,’’ is a general one, 
and might well and reasonably include defending the country against 
danger or harm of any kind. 

Suppose, sir, some monster, like the fabled dragon of ancient times, 
were to rise up out of the deep and invade the land, spreading devas- 
tation, destruction, pestilence, and death around him. Does any one 
doubt the constitutional power and duty of Congress to ‘‘repel’’ his 
invasion, to bring the strong arm of the Government to bear against 
him, to make war upon, and kill and destroy him? Ithinknot. And 
yet, sir, there are gentlemen on this floor who deny to Congress the 
power to ‘‘repel’’ the invasion of waters, to throttle this monster of 
inundation whose periodical visitation of the fairest portion of our 
country is but the recurring occasion for a perfect carnival of waste, 
ruin, and rapine. 

It is the duty of Corgress to protect the States or any one of them 
against invasion. By ‘‘invasion’’ is meant harm or danger to the 
Government, the people, the country, threatened by an enemy. An 


An enemy invades us. 
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enemy is only to be dreaded because of the suffering, destruc: 
death he may inflict. Judged by that standard, was not t), 
great overflow in the alluvial basin of the Mississippi ‘an , 
None will deny its potency as an engine of suffering, destruc; 
death, Why, then, can not Congress under this clause of tho ; 
tution protect the Valley States against a recurrence of this 

of waters ? 

Again, it is made the constitutional duty of Congress to 
of the States, under certain conditions, against ‘‘domesti: 
Why not against the violence of domestic waters? I say 
waters’’ for the reason that it is a fact that all the water w 
an outlet to the sea through the Mississippi is the drainage ; 
ritory of the United States, and in that sense is domestic, » 
ing to home; not foreign. 

REGULATING THE PROPERTY OF THE UNITED STATES, 

The Constitution (Article IV, section 3) provides— 

Phat Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all need( 
regulations respecting the territory or other property belonging to the | 
States. 

In the Gratiot case (14 Peters, 537) the Supreme Court of th 
States, construing the above clause, said: 

The term “ territory ’’ as here used is merely descriptive of one | 
erty and is equivalent to the word “ lands.” 
over it as over any other property belonging to the United Sta: 
power is vested in Congress without limitation. 

In the case of McCulloch vs, Maryland (4 Wheaton, 422 
Justice, as the organ of the court, speaking of this clause o! 
stitution and the powers of Congress growing out of it, ap; 
Territorial governments and says all admit their constitutiona 

Story says (volume 2, page 228): 

No one has ever doubted the authority of Congress to erect Territ 
ernments within the territory of the United States, under the genera! 
of the clause “to make all needful rules and regulations.” 

He continues: 

The power is not confined to the territory of the United States, but cx 
“other property belonging to the United States; "’ so that it may be ap; 
the due regulation of all other personal and rea) property rightfully | 
to the United States. And so it has been constantly understood and « 

Now, then, if the Mississippi is the property of the General (;, 
ment, it is as much subject to ‘‘ regulation’’ as the landed proj 
territory of the United States. And this power to regulate in: 
curbing, controlling, restraining the river within its own prope: 


} 


and bounds by means of levees, dikes, or other works, as Congress 


case, ‘‘ this power is vested in Congress without limitation.’ 
But it may be denied that the Mississippi River is the prop: 


the United States in the sense that Congress may, under the pow 


And Congress has the same», 


vy Or 


1des 


ietes 


may 


in its discretion, see proper to adopt; for, in the language of the (rat 


regulate, direct the construction of works to restrain its waters withi: 


their proper channel. Mr. Chairman, the Mississippi River i: 
NATIONAL HIGHWAY. 


It belongs as much to the United States as would a great t: 


of railroad that had been constructed, stocked, and was being operated 


by the Government. In the act of Congress enabling the people oi 
Louisiana to form a constitution there is a provision that the Stat 


convention shall ‘‘ pass an ordinance providing that the River 
sippi and the navigable rivers and waters leading into the same : 


Missis- 


the Gulf of Mexico shall be common highways and forever fre: 


well to the inhabitants of the said State as to other citizens of 
And in the act for the admission of Louisiaua the 


United States.’’ 





above provision as to the navigation of the Mississippi is made one o! 


the fundamental conditions of the admission. 


souri, and Arkansas. 
In the case of The United States vs. The New Bedford Bridg: 
bury & Minot’s Reports, 421), Mr. Justice Woodbury used the 


ing language: 


For purposes of foreign commerce and of that from State to State, thei. 


ble rivers of the whole country seem to me to be within the jurisdictio: 
General Government, with all the powers over them for such purposes 


ever they choose to exercise them) which existed previously in the Sta! 


now exist with Parliament in England. 


In the case of Corfield vs. Coryell (4 Washington Cireuit (: 
ports, 379), Mr. Justice Washington said: 


The grant to Congress to regulate commerce on the navigable water- 
ing tot 
States for all purposes uf navigation and commercial intercourse, 3" 
to Congressional regulation. 


And in the case of Gilman vs. Philadephia (3 Wallace, 7?! 
said: 
The power to regulate commerce comprehends the control for th«' 


and to the extent necessary, of all the navigable waters of the Uni'« 
which are accessible from a State other than those in which they lic 


© several States renders those waters the public property of the | 


Similar conditions wer 
likewise imposed upon the admission of the States of Mississip)) 


Mis 


llow 


pu they are the public property of the nation and subject to all the! 


rpose 

site legislation of Congress. This necessarily includes the power to k«' 
open and free from any obstruction to their navigation, interposed by | 
or otherwise to remove such obstructions when they exist, and to pr: 
such sanctions as they may deem proper against the recurrence of tlic ' 
for the punishment of offenders. / 
powers which existed in the States before the adoption of the nations’ 
tution, and which have always existed in the Parliament in England. 
Congress to determine when its full power shall be brought into «:' 
as to the regulations and sanctions which shall be provided. 


‘or these purposes Congress posses=« “ 
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It can not, therefore, be doubted that the river, for ail practical pur- 
ses, is the property of the General Government and subject to its 
‘‘ regulation, ”’ whether as respects prescribing rules for governing the 
commerce and traffic which make use of it as a highway, or as respects 


controlling, it in the sense of denying the dominion and jurisdiction of | destroying for the time being the postal service, the transportation and 


the States or other powers, or as respects preventing the river from 


| 
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! . * . 
| the normal state of the country moves with the precision, ease, and 


j 
| 
} 
| 
} 


i 


rising up out of its customary channel and spreading over the country. | 


It is true the banks of the river and soil under the river belong respect- 
ively to the owners of the soil adjacent to the river, but no one will deny 
to the General Government the right to make use of the banks and soil 
in the erection of the works requisite to the proper ‘‘regulation’’ of the 
river for all useful purposes. Should, however, this right be questioned 
there can be no doubt of the power of the Government in the exercise 
of the prerogative of eminent domain, to expropriate whatever may be 
needed for the proper “‘ regulation ’’ of the river. 

The law on this subject is universally recognized, as laid down by 
Bynkershoek, that “‘this eminent domain may be lawfully exercised 
whenever public necessity or public utility requires it.’’ 

It may be objected by some, Mr. Chairman, that should the Fed- 
eral Government provide the ways and means for the construction of 
a levee system for the protection of the alluvial valley of the river, 
andas an adjunct to the improvement of its navigation, inasmuch as 
these levees will have to be constructed on the banks over which the 
jurisdiction of the States respectively extends, contention may arise 
between the State government and the National Government on this 
point; that theState government might deny the right of the National 
Government to control the levees, to protect them after constructing 
them, and that the question thus raised may become a fruitful source 
of trouble between the sovereignty vested in the State and that repos- 
ing in the Federal Government. 

I am not one of those who apprehend that any trouble on this score 
would ever arise, but as a precautionary measure Congress might, if it 
sees fit, after having determined upon a levee system, enact that there 
should be no expenditure of money for such purpose within the terri- 
torial limits of a State until the State shall have ceded to the National 
Government the right to control and protect the public works to be con- 
structed. 


regularity of well ordered machinery. But periodically the great 
river swells up out of its banks and becomes a great inland sea, pro- 
ducing an abnormal condition of affairs and disarranging, stopping, 


delivery of the mails. 

On our statute-books, as the enactments of Congress, stand stringent 
penal laws denouncing penalties against any and all who sball willtully 
impede, interfere with, or stop the mails, and the courts of the United 
States hold sittings all over the valley toenforce theselaws. But here 
is a great convulsion of nature, as it were, that stops not one mail, but 
a thousand, that breaks up not one post-office, but hundreds, and against 
which the courts and the criminal laws for the protection and security 
of the mails avail nothing. But to prevent a recurrence of thisis the 
strong arm of the Government powerless? No. Scientific, wise, ex- 
periencea men, who have made astudy of the river and its phenomena, 
of the laws of its currents, and of the conditiens that affect it, say no! 
They have pointed out how these destructive floods can be avoided, 
and thus how the mails of the United States, their carriage and deliv- 
ery, can be protected. 

Now, then, does any one doubt that from th 
lish post-oflices and post-roads’’ flows not only the power, but the 
duty to protect them? No reasonable man can doubt it. No lawyer 
will hesitate for an instant to declare that the powerto protect is in- 
cidental to the power to establish. The constitutionality of the laws 
denouncing penalties against the stoppage of or interference with the 
mails has never been doubted. Yet they were enacted for the protec- 
tion of the mails and depend for their validity upon the power to pro- 
tect being incidental to the power to establish. Says the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in 4 Wheaton, 417: 


TO ESTABLISH POST-OFFICES AN 


authority *‘to estab- 


» POST-ROADsS, 


This power is executed by the single act of making the establishment. But 
from this has been inferred the power and duty of carrying the mail along the 
post-road from one post-officeto another, And fromthisimplied power hasagain 
been inferred the right to punish those who steal letters from the post-office or 
rob the mail. it may besaid with some plausibility that the right to carry the 


| mail and to punish those who rob it is not indispensably necessary to the estab- 


| lishment ofa post-oflice and post-road. 


The State, Mr. Chairman, which I have the honor to represent in | 


part on the floor of this House has already led off in that direction. In 


the constitutional convention of Louisiana which convened in 1879, and | 


which framed the organic law under which that State is now governed, 
[, as a member of the convention and as chairman of its committee on 
Federal relations, acting on the suggestion of Hon. E. W. Robertson, 
then a Representative in Congress from the Sixth district of Louisiana 
and chairman of the House Committee on Levees and Improvements 
of the Mississippi, reported to the convention the following ordinance, 
which was adopted and now stands as part of article 215 of the consti- 
tution of 1879 of Louisiana, to wit: ' 

The Federal Government is authorized to make such geological, topograph- 
ical, bydrographical, and hydrometrical surveys and investigations within the 
State as may be necessary to carry into effect the act of Congress to provide for 
the appointmentof a Mississippi River Commission for the improvement of said 
river from the Head of the Passes near its mouth to the headwaters, and to con- 


struct and protect such public works and improvements as may be ordered by 
Congress under the provisions of said act. 


Under this article full authority is given the National Government 
to construct such public works along the Mississippi as Congress may 
see fit to order, and the control of the same alter their construction is 
ceded to the National Government. 

Sir, the State of Louisiana, in incorporating this grant of authority 
in her organic law, recognized what is now generally conceded, mamely, 
that there is no power competent to handle the questions presented by 
pes great river except that of the Federal Government. No State can 
do it. 

First. Because the work is too vast, too costly for any State through 
which the river runs to undertake it. 

_ Second. Because any State attempting it would be circumscribed by 
its own territorial limits. 

‘Puird. Because, the river being the property of the United States, 
Congress alone has power, under the grantto ‘‘ make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting the territory or other property belonging 
to the United States,’’ to say what works shall be done or plans adopted 
for its regulation. 


YOST-OFFICES AND POsT-ROADS, 


_ Under the authority ‘‘to establish post-offices and post-roads ’’ the 
Government of the United States has established thousands of the 
former in the alluvial valleys of the Mississippi and its tributaries and 
provided a perfect network of the latter. Daily over thousands of 
miles of roadway and railway and waterway in the great valiey is the 
United States mail carried, supplying innumerable post-oftices and af- 
fording facilities indispensable for the dissemination of intelligence, 
‘or the diffusion of the market reports, the crop and commercial re- 
ports, and the news generally so absolutely needed for the welfare, 
the happiness, and the prosperity of the people and the country. 

Millions of money, besides great labor and much valuable time, have 
been expended in building up and perfecting this system, which in 


| all its branehes and 
| tercourse. 





Chis right is indeed essential to the 


beneficial exercise of the power, but not indispensably necessary to its exist« 


ence 
Yet no one doubts or denies the right or power of the Government 
to punish the robber of the mails. Now, then, is it not just as legiti- 
mate, just as constitutional, to protect against the ravages of the water 
as against the knavery of the robber? 
TO REGULATE COMMERC! 


The power of C« 
course and navigation. 


ngress to regulate commerce incluces the regulati of inte 
is Howard, 42! 

Says Story, volume 2, page 4 

Commerce undoubtedly is traffic; but it is something more. It is inlercourse 
it describes the commercial intercourse between nations and parts of nations in 


s reguiated by prescribing rules for carrying on that in- 


This power to regulate commerce is a very general one, and a wide 
latitude of construction has been given it. 

If a levee system tends, in any appreciable degree, to afford ease and 
safety te commerce, to intercourse, which is essential to the carrying 
on of commerce, then an appropriation of money by Congress to con- 
struct such a system finds abundant justification in this grant of power. 

The Mississippi River Commission, in their report of February 17, 
1880, say regarding levees: 

There is no doubt that the levees exert a direct action in deepening the chan 
nel and enlarging the bed of the river during those periods of “ rise’’ and “flood, 
when, by preventing the dispersion of the flood-waters over the adjacent low 
lands, either over the river banks or through bayous and other openings, they 
actually cause the river to rise to a higher level within the river-bed than 
would attain if not thus restrained, 

* € « 


° 


* ® . 

They give safety and ease to navigation and promote and facilitate commerce 
and trade by establishing banks or landing places above the reach of floods, 
upon which produce can be placed while awaiting shipment and where steam 
boats and other craft can land in time of high water. * * * Ina larger 
sense, as embracing not only beneficial effects upon the channel, but a protec 
tion against destructive floods, a levee system is essential, and sucha system 
also promotes and facilitates commerce, trade, and the postal service 


To the same effect are the subsequent reports of the commission and 
the statements of the individual members thereof before the commit 
tees of this House. 

Prior to the act creating this commission a board of engineers was 
appointed on the improvement of the low-water navigation of thie river 
below Cairo, Il]. In their report to the Chief of Engineers, dated 
January 25, 1879, on the ‘‘effect of a permanent levee system on the 
Mississippi below the mouth of the Ohio River,’’ they say: 

To deal with the question whether there is any connection between levees 
and facilities for shipping, commerce, and navigation at high stages, we refe 
to the actual condition of things. We find that throughout all the extension o 
the Mississippi along which the levee system is practically efficient, and where 
the marginal lands are generally cleared and cultivated, the levees bave been 
an important aid to commerce. * * Below the mouth of the Arkansa 
asfar down as the forts below New Orleans, the levees have been long enoughin 
existence to give evidence of their effect, direct and indirect. Immediately be 
hind them are the cultivated lands, the plantations whence come sugar, cot 
ton, and other valuable staples To each one of these plantations not only is 
the levee the protecting agent which renders their en't atic practicable. but 
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it is during floods the landing-place of the steam-boats. barges, or flat-boats 
which bring their supplies and carry their productions away. 
‘ * . * ‘ 


In the lower river, through the regions where the margins are under cultiva- 
tion, the levees are generally laid close to these margins and afford, as has al- 
ready been siated, useful facilities for commerce in making practicable the com- 
ing alongside of steamers and the receiving of the products of the plantations 
and discharging freights for the use of the same or for the back country. In 


ordinary rises the natural banks are not overflowed, but when that happens in | 


“flood” years they 

From testimony like this it can not be dowbted that levees aid not 
only in improving the navigation of the river, but are themselves fac- 
tors in the giving of ease and safety to commercial intercourse. 

If the Federal Government can legitimately spend millions in afford- 
ing facilities to commeree by improving the low-water navigation of 
rivers, by parity of reasoning it may just as legitimately spend millions 
in improving the high-water navigation of rivers like the Mississippi, 
liable to overflow their banks. And the weight of evidence.ten times 
over is that for the Mississippi and its tributaries a levee system is the 
mest efficient method of improving their high-water navigation. 

By the navigation of rivers is meant not alone the passage of steamers 
and other craft up and down, but in a larger sense it includes likewise 
facilities for landing along the rivers for the loading and unloading of 
cargoes, the taking on and putting off of passengers, ete. In other 
words, it embraces the affording of all needful facilities for intercourse, 
trade, traflic, and commerce, besides the width, depth, and extent of 
water requisite for the safe passage of boats. 

Again, navigation is only one of the elementsof commerce. Itisan 
element of commerce becauseit affords the means of transporting mer- 
chandiseand the products of the country, the interchange of which is 
commerce itself. The river is but an instrument of commerce. 


the levees) serve a purpose in still defining the channel. 





The power to regulate ecommerce is a power to regulate the instruments of | 


commerce. (Gray vs, Clinton Bridge,16 American Law Register, 152.) 


It extends to the persous who conduct it, as well as to the instruments used. | 


(Cooley vs. Board of Wardens, 12 Howard, 316.) 
The commerce of the river and the commerce across the river are both com- 
merce among the States, and may be regulated by Congress, and should be reg- 


ulated by that body whenany regulation isnecessary. (16 American Law Reg- | 


ister, 154.) 

It is now conceded that Congress, under the commercial clause, may 
regulate railroads. May it not also regulate the Mississippi, a national 
highway and an instrument which commerce makes use of, so as to pre- 
vent it from disturbing the commerce and intercourse going on by rail 
and by land in its valley? 

The term ‘* to regulate ecommerce ”’ gives the power to restrain the 
destructive force of the thing used by commerce inits transactions. It 
is an incongruity to say that Congress, in the exercise of that power, 
may deepen or enlarge a river, but can not curb its force or exercise 
restraint over it. 

The power ‘‘ to regulate commerce ’’ necessarily includes protection 
to commerce. This idea has been acted on from the commencement of 
the Government. The construction and maintenance all along our 
coasts of light-houses, beacon-lights, fog-signals, sea-walls, and break- 
waters attest this. All are for the protection and convenience of com- 
merce. 


The laws of the United States require steam-vessels to pay for the | 


license or privilege to navigate, and the officers manning such vessels 
are required to pay for the license or privilege of pursuing their respect- 
ive calling or vocation, such as master, pilot, mate, etc. These ves- 
sels engage in the coasting trade as well as in the carrying trade, and 
Congress is as much under obligations to afford the needful facilities 
for the transaction of this coasting trade as it is for the transportation 
of through freights. One of the facilities needed along the Mississippi 
for the coasting trade is convenient landing-places at all times. 

In seasons of flood, these landing-places are supplied by the levees, 
and, in this sense, levees are but continuing piers or quays. A quay 
is defined to be a space of ground appropriated to the public use, 
such use as the convenience of commerce requires. Now, while the 
levees perform this service, while they furnish these needed conven- 
iences to commerce, should it be objected that, at the same time, they 
protect the country behind them from overflow? Suppose they do pro- 
tect private property while performing a public service, should they 
not be commended all the more for that? Should not that circum- 
stance really be an additional inducement or argument for their con- 
struction ? 

Should not broad and liberal statesmanship, in consideringa question 
of this sort, rather approve of a system which, while subserving the 
public interests, at the same time affords needed protection to the life 
and property of the individual? Salus populi suprema lex. Sir, pro- 
tection to private property insome way results from nearly every work 
of public import. If a street in a tewn or city be graded, paved, mac- 
adamized, the property belonging to individuals on that street ex- 
periences an enhancement of value as the result of such improvement. 

Every railroad constructed through a country increases value of 
the lands adjacent thereto. Every grand, imposing public building 
erected in this city (Washington) and every park laid out, beautified, 
adorned, add something to the worth of neighboring private estates. 


POLICE POWER OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


This question of regulating the Mississippi certainly comes within 
the general police power of the Government, under which power “ per- 
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sons and property are subjected to all kinds of restraint and burqa, 
order to secure the general comfort, health, and prosperity of th, ” 
(27 Vt., 149; quoted approvingly in 5 Otto, 471.) In the lati, 
the Supreme Coart, speaking of the deposit in Congress of the , 
regulate commerce, say: 

What that power is it is dificult to define with sharp precision 
ally said to extend to making regulations promotive of Sean ie ord 
health, and safety. As wassaid in Thorp cs. The Rutland and Bur 
road Company, 27 Vt., 149, it extends to the protection of the lives. |; 
comfort, and quiet of all persons, and the protection of all property 
state, according to the maxim, Sic ulere tuo ut alienwm non ledas, w 
of universal application, it must of course be within the range of | 
tion to define the mode and manner in which every one may so us 
not to injure others. 

If the Government fails to exercise its police powers to « 
property, and this property, like a great river, rises and inundat 
country, and great damage to individuals results, the Gover 
or ought to be, responsible. 

Take the case of an Indian tribe placed by the Government 
reservation, and over which it exercises jurisdiction and sury 
From some cause an outbreak occurs. The Indians throw « 
straint they are under, band themselves together, commence h 
andraid the surrounding country. Fer the damage and loss o 
individuals by such an outbreak the Government has repea 
knowledged its liability, and Congress has over and ov: 
propriated money to make good such losses. 

Now, why should it not be equally responsible for losses | 
by the Mississippi when it in time of flood raids the adjacent 
try? The Government not only assumes paramount jurisdiction 
the river, but asserts a proprietary interest in and to it. 

Why, then, should it not be under obligation to restrain and 
trol it, equal to the restraint and control it admits it should cx 
ever an Indian tribe placed by it upon a reservation? 

If @ railroad train kills the stock of a man a suit lies to enforce pay 
ment of the value of the stock from the company. But the great 
Mississippi rises, and, by the neglect of the Government to protect 
its banks by dikes, overflows, causing the destruction of millions jn 
value of property. Nosuit against the Government can |x 1. for 
this great and free Republic does not permit what the veriest despot- 
isms of foreign lands allow, namely, the general right to its citizens to 
sue the Government in any courtof competent jurisdiction for i 
sustained by the act of commission or omission of the Gove 

GENERAL WELFARE, 

The first clanse of section 8, Article I, of the Constitution prescriled 
that ‘‘Congress shall have power to lay and colleet taxes, duties, 
posts, and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defens 
and general welfare of the United States.’’ 

I agree with the interpretation that the above clause was not inten 
to invest Congress with the independent and general power ‘'t 
vide for the general welfare,’’ and that the latter part of the clau 
wit, ‘‘to pay the debts and provide for the common defense ani ve 
welfare,’’ is but a modification or qualification of the preceding | 
namely, ‘‘ Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes,’’ ct 

Nothing more was granted by that part (‘‘to pay the debts ani 
vide for the common defense and general welfare’’) than a power | 
appropriate the public money raised under the other part 
taxes,’’ ete.). 

Said Thomas Jefferson: 

To lay taxes to provide for the general welfare of the United State< 
taxes for the purpose of providing for the general welfare, for tlic 
taxes is the power and the general welfare the pu for which t! 
to be exercised. Congress are not to lay taxes ad libitum for any pur) 
please, but only to pay debts or provide for the welfare of the Union 

Under this interpretation, while a general power to legisla: h 
‘general welfare’’ is exeluded, Congress is still authorized to provid 
money for the common défense and general welfare, and th 
broad enough for the practical purpose we haveinview. ! 
power to lay taxes is in express terms given to provide for ' 
mon defense and general welfare. And, as laid down by Sto: 

It is not pretended that when the tax is laid the specifie objects fo 
is laid are to be specified or that it is to be solely applied to those ob 


It suffices that all taxes must generally be laid for one or «1! 
purpeses, namely, to pay the debts, to provide for the commo 
or the general welfare. And when the money has accumulate! 
Treasury from taxes laid for any or all of these purposes, « 
President Monroe in his message of May 4, 1822: 


The power of appropriation of the money [by Congress] is coe xt 
is, Sep be appropriated to any purpose of the common defcns« 
welfare. 


In other words, if operating under the latter clause, the ta 
must be applied to some particular measure conducive to the 
welfare. Or, as laid down by Story, volume 2, page 162: 

The only limitations upon the power(to appropriate money in aid 
improvements] are those p bed by the terms of the Constitution.‘ 
objects shall be for the common defense or the general welfare of | 
The true test— 

He continues— 


is whether the object be of a local character and local use or whether 
general benefit to the States. If it be purely loeal Congress can not ©” 
tionally qonete money for the But if the benefit be genera’ 
ters not whether in point of locality it be in one State or several, whet 
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ve or of small extent, its nature and character determine the right, and | 


of lar i 


Congress may @ppropriate money in aid of it, for itis then in a just sense for 
tbe general W 

It is not only right, but the bounden and solemn duty of Congress 
to advance the safety, happiness, and prosperity of the people and to 
rovide for the general welfare by any and every act of legislation, 
within constitutional limits, which it may deem to be conducive to 
thoseends, Noone, Mr. Chairman, will have the temerity to question | 
the proposition that the protection of the extensive alfuvial valley of | 
the Mississippi from destructive floods will be, in the national sense | 
of that term, conducive to the general welfare. Not one State, but a | 
dozen; not a few thousand people, but millions are directly interested | 
and affected for weal or woe according as this protection is extended or 
withheld. One overflow, as hereinbeforestated, has caused the destruc- 
tion of many million dollars’ worth of property, without taking into 
consideration the human and animal suffering and death inflicted by 
it, Does any sane man doubt that providing against the recurrence 
of such a public calamity is promoting the general welfare ? 

But it is unnecessary, Mr. Chairman, to dwell upon this. The point | 
jsconceded. Noman of reflection will gainsay that if it were to the 
general welfare that we should acquire this territory, as we did, from 
France, it is equally conducive to the general welfare to preserve it as | 
a habitable, cultivable country. to protect it against relegation to its 
primeval condition of jungles and swamps. The words of Chiei-Jus- 
tice Bigelow, of Massachusetts, in the case of Talbot rs. Hudson, 24 
Law Reports, 228, are here singularly appropriate: 


Ina broad and comprehensive view _ everything which tends to 
Jarge the resources, inerease the industrial energies, and promote the productiv. 
power of any onsiderable number of the inhabitants of a section of the state 
[Union], or which leads to the growth of towns and the creation ef new sources 
for the employment of private capital and labor, indirecily contributes to the 
general welfare and to the prosperity of the whole community. 








Congress has exercised, not without question, it is true, but long 
enough for acquiescence to take place, the power to lay taxes to pro- 
tect and encourage domestie nannfactures, 

This has been and is being done on the ground that it is conducive 
tothe general welfare to pratect and encourage domestic manufactures. 
But it is not one whit more conducive to the general welfare, if as much 
so, ‘than protecting the finest portion of our country for cultivable pur- 
poses is. 

Indeed, sir,thereare millions of our people who believe that it is not | 
to the general welfare to continue longer the tariff laws for the protec- | 
tion of domestic manufactures. But there are few, if any,who do not 
admit that it is directly in the line of the public welfare to protect from | 


inundation the magnificent sugar, cotton, corn, rice, and wheat lands of 

the great Mississippi Basin. 
All must admit, Mr. Chairman, that the powers of the Government | 

are limited and that its limits are not to be transcended. But, as was | 


| by a distinguished Senator from a Southwestern State 


| demolished by 
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That this capacity exists in the Federal Constitution no one will 





deny. The trials it has been put to and 
triumphantly emerged 1 years of its existence, 
abundantly attest it. Chi ia, give another 
evidence of this capacity | the contingency of an- 
| Other great overilow; let this provision be ample and unrestricted: let 
| it meet the case. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Ohio. ! rom Louisiana 
sits down I would like to r his views n of the pos- 
sibility of controlling the Mississippi hi 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Ch ian, the M iver Commis- 

| sion unanimously declare that so far as preventing floods on the river 
is concerned a complete and pertect system of levees is the o \ethod 
that will serve that end Chey unhesitatingly condemn what is called 
the outlet system This is the eonclusion they ha reached aiter 
years of study of the ri Recently in the Senate of the United States 
an impromptu discussion of the plan of improvement of the Mississippi 


River adopted by the river commission sprang up, and it was stated 


that the levee 





| system had proven a failure, not only upon the Mississippi River, but 
also upon rivers in the Old World, and he named the river Po in Europe 
and the Yellow Riverin China. Hestated ¢ struction upon 
the banks of those rivers, maintained for is of time, had Bad 
the effect of causing the bed or bottom of the river to rise, and conse- 


quently producing more disastrous floods than before. 
As regards the Po, this statement rests upon the de 
= . ’ 
Prony, a European engineer of note. 


laration of De 
But his theory was completely 
the investigations made by Lombardini, the great Ital- 
an hydraulic engineer, who proved conclusi that the bed of the 
Po had not been raised at all through two centuries of levee construc- 


tion and maintenance on its banks 


As respects the Yellow River, I have been unable to find any suffi- 
eient authority upon which this statement rest \ writer on China, 
by the name of Williams, makes mention of something of this kind, 


but does not support it by sufficient facets or reasonir 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentieman’s hour has expired 

Mr. BLANCHARD. TI ask unanimous consent to proceed further. 
unanimous 


The CHAIRMAN. 


Che gentleman trom Louisiana a 


| consent to proceed, for how much longer time” 


Mr. BLANCHARD. To finish my remar!l 
The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman asks unanimous con 
indefinite extension of his time. 
Mr. KERR, of Iowa Before consent given I wy ld like to know 
how much time is to be allowed for the discussion of this bill. 
Severai MEMBERS (to Mr. KER, of Iowa). 
Mr. BLANCHARD. I will not oecupy much longer time 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection. 


for an 


Oh, let him go or 





observed by the Supreme Court of the United States in 4 Wheaton, 421, Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Chairman, levee construc 
the sound construction of the Constitution must allow the National | of preventing floods upon rivers isof very ancient orig 
Legislature that discretion, with respect to the means by which the | Queen of Assyria, erected dikes along the Euphrates 
powers it confers are to be earried into execution, which will enable that | lowlands from being inundated, and Nitoeris faced the bar 
body to perform the high duties assigned to it in the manner most bene- | great river with burned bricks in order to protect the 
ficial to the people. nel from abrasion. 
Let the end be legitimate, let it be within the scope of the Constitution, and | Most of the rivers of Lurope ha con CikCe Ol leveed as & preven- 
all means w tive against floods. The Po, the Rhine, the Vistula, the Arno, the 


vhich are appropriate, which are plainly adapted to that end, which 
are not prohibited, but consist with the letter and spirit of the Constitution, are 
constitutional.— 1b, 


In McCulloch vs, Maryland (4 Wheaton, 415) Chief-Justice Marshall 
aptly referred to the Constitution as ‘‘ intended to endure for ages to | 
come, and consequently to be adapted to the various crises of human | 
affairs, ’’ 

And in Hunter vs. Martin (1 Wheaton, 304) it was said: 


_ The instrument [Constitution] was not intended to provide merely for the ex- 
igencies of afew years, but was to endure through a long lapse of ages, the 
events of which were locked up in the inscrutable purposes of Providence. It | 
could not be foreseen what new changes and modifications of power might be | 
indispensable to effectuate the general objects of the charter * * Hence 
its powers are expressed in general terms, leaving the Legislature, from time to 
time, to adopt its own means to-effectuate legitimate objects, and to mold and 


model the exercise of its powers as its own wisdom and the public interests 
should require 


Mr. Chairman, when the great Father of Waters, unhindered by an 
adequate levee system, rises out of its banks and sweeps with resistless 
might over the valley, a more than crisis, a sad realization of the worst, 
1s upon the people of that unhappy section, and this grievous afilic- 
uon of one of the members of the body politic in more or less degree 
disastrously affects the whole. Sir, against the recurrence of the like 
Caamity, national in its effect, we ask the aid of the National Govern- 
ment. Weheld that the powers delegated in general terms in the Con- 
stitution are broad and comprehensive enough to justify it, that the | 
granting of national aid for such purpose is directly in the line of the 
*‘ectuation of the legitimate objects of the charter. 


Constitutions of government— 
“ays Story (volume 1, page 655)— 


are not to he framed upon a calculation of existing exigencies, but upon a com- 

peer a of these with the probable exigencies of ages, according to the natural 

ft ‘ried course of human affairs, There ought to be a eapacity to provide for 
ure contingeneies ag they may happen. 








; Some ot the w 


| sippi River, 





Scheldt, the Meuse, and others are 
disastrous inundation in Europe is now a thing 
orks on these rivers are of great n 
Vistula, for instance, the levees are 20 feet high an 
the top. The outlet system is not resorted to in Eu 
preventing floods. Outlets have been tried in the sil 
of that continent and discarded. ‘The division formes 
at Buondeno was abandoned in the year 1838. 

Robinson in his Theory of Rivers states that in the y 
waters of the Panaro, a riverof nearly equalsize with the Po, w 
with those of the latter, and that in 1720 another river, almost as large, 
the Rheno, was diverted from its former course and made to flow into 
the Po. In both instances much alarm was felt by the dwellers in the 
valley of the Po that this cumulation of waters would result in disas 
trous overflows. But the reverse wastrue. The increased 
water and consequent increased velocity of current 
deepen and widen its channel, the liability to ove 
minished, and several extensive marshes, which, prior 





1600 the 


e joined 


olume of 
caused the Po to 
rflow was greatly d 


to that time 


could net be reclaimed, were drained and rendered susceptible of habi 
tation and cultivation. - 

If this be true as to the rivers of Europe,why should it not be true 
as to the Mississippi River? All the engineers wl phere of duty 
brings them in contact with the river say is ti 


We hear much of the proposed Lake Borgne outlet from the Missis 
This plaa is not new. It was examined carefully by 
Humphreys and Abbot, two United States engineers of long experience 
and great capacity, who studied the physics and hydraulics of the Missis- 
sippi River in 1858 and wrote most intelligently upon it. They re- 
jected the Lake Borgne outlet proposition as altogether inadvisable. 
Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Dol understand my friend to say that 
Humphreys and Abbot in their report condemn the outlet system ? 
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Mr. BLANCHARD. I unhesitatingly say that Humphreys and Ab- | 
| the result of an outlet, a bar was formed immediately below tho },.... 


bot in their report condemn the Lake Borgne outlet plan as unad- 
visable and without merit. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. But without reference to any particular 
outlet, will my friend say that in the Humphreys and Abbot report 
they have decided that the outlet system was not efficacious and desir- 
able? It is fair to say that I was one of the subcommittee appointed 
in 1883 to investigate this subject, as the gentleman will remember, 
and I think an examination of the report made by Humphreys and 
Abbot will not bear out what I understand to be the gentleman’s 
statement with reference to outlets. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Well, Mr. Chairman, the best answer to make 
to my friend from Ohio is to quote the language of Humphreys and 
Abbot themselves Replying to Ellet, who was the earliest writer 
on the Mississippi River and who advocated ontlets as a means of pre- 
venting floods, they say: 

The task of criticism is always ungrateful, and if this formula had been pre- 


pared by an obscure writer it would have remained unnoticed. Coming, how- 
ever, from an engineer so well known as Mr. Ellet, and furnishing, as it does, 


Humphreys and Abbot, it is true, disputed the proposition {j,,, 
in the bed of the river; but fuiler observations since their time 
tablished its trath. And it stands to reason that, if any consiq...; 
portion of the volume of water of a silt-bearing stream is diverte;.... 
the main channel, the force of the remainder is diminished, t)¢ »,,., 
condition of the river at that point is disturbed, and the we, 
current is no longer capable of bearing along the load of sand ang . 


|ment. A part of it is cast down into the bed, the section of +} 


is decreased, and a bar or obstruction formed. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, relative to this question of the duty of ( 


| to go further than they have gone in the pasi and make appro», 
| not only to improve the navigation of the river, but to prevent 


astrous floods, I wish to call the attention of the House, and esnoo:. 
ally the attention of my Republican friends, to some utterances, 


| subject by gentlemen who have occupied very exalted posit 


the basis upon which rest practical conclusions believed to be most erroneous | 


and most mischievous, il can not be passed by in silence. 

Then, after discussing at length the outlet theory, they say: 

No further comments are necessary to prepare oue to learn that the practical 
eontlusions of Mr. Ellet in reference to protection against the inundations of the 
Mississippi lave been proved to be erroneous by the measurements of this sur- 


vey.— Humphreys and Abbot, edition 1876, pages 227, 228. 


The same authors, while acknowledging that, theoretically, outlets 
of a certain kind might doa certain amount of good, declare absolutely 
against the practicability of outlets on the Mississippi below Cairo, in 
the following terms: 


Enough has been said to demonstrate with all the certainty of which the sub- 
ject is capable, the disastrous consequences that must follow the resort to this 
means of protection [outlets),—Humphreys and Abbot, edition 1876, page 428. 


And in reference to the treatment which should be applied to the 
river to prevent floods they use the following language: 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


” An organized levee system must be depended upon for protection against floods 
in the Mississippi Valley.—The preceding discussion of the different plans of 
protection has been so elaborate and the conclusions adopted have been so well 
established that little remains to be said under the head of recommendations. 

It has been demonstrated that no advantage can be derived either from di- 
verting tributaries or constructing reservoirs, and that the plans of cut-offs and 
of new or enlarged outlets to the Gulf are too costly and too dangerous to be 
attempted. The plan of levees, on the contrary, which has always recom- 
mended itself by its simplicity and its direct repayment of investments, may 
be relied upon for protecting all the alluvial bottom lands liable to inundation 
below Cape Girardeau. The work, it is true, will be extensive and costly, and 
will exact much more unity of action than has thus far been attained. 


It will be thus seen, Mr. Chairman, that Humphreys and Abbot de- 


| great river shall cease to be a terror to those who dwell upon its }ya; 


country at the hands of their party. 
Mr. Garfield, in his letter of acceptance of the Presidentia) , 
tion of his party, July 10, 1880, made use of this languag: 
The wisdom of Congress should be invoked to devise some plan by \ 


KS 


| by which its shipping may safely carry the industrial products of 25 0 
| people. 


At that time there were 25,000,000 of people in the v 
sissippi. To-day 35,000,000 are there. 

In a speech on this floor he styled the Mississippi— 
The most gigantic, single, natural feature of our continent, far (rs 
glory ofthe ancient Nile or of any other river on the earth. 


He further declared that he believed that— 


one of the grandest of our material interests—one that is nation: 
material sense—is this great river and its tributaries. 


And that— . 


the statesmanship of America must grapple with the problem of this 
stream; that it istoo vast for any State to handle; too much for an) 


| less than that of the nation itself to manage. 


clare against diverting tributaries, against constructing reservoirs, | 


against cut-offs, and against outlets. but give to the levee system, as 
the means of protecting the alluvial valley from inundation, the sanc- 
tion of their judgment and approval. 

General Barnard, Bayley, Forshey, Albert Stein, aud others whohave 
written on the river take the same view. Those mentioned were all 
accom plished engineers, with large opportunities ofobservation. With- 
out exception they declared against outlets, both theoretically and 
practically. 

Subsequently Mr. Eads added the results of his labors and great 
ability to the same side of the question. 

Finally, the Mississippi RiverCommission, after most careful experi- 
ments and large experience, find themselves opposed unanimously to 
outlets and in favor of controlling and confining the flood discharge to 
the main river or channel. 

It is a hydrostatical paradox, uniformly confirmed by experience, 
that you do not diminish the height of the waters in great floods by 
lessening the quantity of water. 

This is particularly true of our alluvial rivers of the South. It is, 
of course, acknowledged that the first effect of the withdrawal from 
the river, with a fall into an open basin, of a considerable part of its 
volume, will be to produce a lowering of its surface in the vicinity of 
the outlet. But the systematic improvement of the river and its treat- 
ment to prevent floods must be conducted with an intelligent knowl- 
edge of and reference to ultimate results. The ultimate result of di- 
verting a considerable portion of the volume of water from the river is 
to increase its surface level. 

At best the relief that an outlet would give would be only local and 
temporary; local, as certainly not exceeding anywhere 2 or 3 feet, and 
not extending over a hundred miles of river above the outlet; and tem- 
porary, since the inexorable laws of the river would surely in a very few 
years re-establish the adjustment between discharge, resistance, and 
slope. 

Ievery break of the river from the main channel causes a lessening ot 
the velocity of the current at and below the outlet, and this decrease 
of velocity causes a precipitation of sediment or silt in the bottom ot 
the river. No greater uniformity and certainty has marked the results 
ofany of the observations of the Mississippi River Commission than in 
the decrease of river section below an outlet, and, vice versa, its enlarge- 
tes the ontlet is closed and the former regimen of the river re- 
stored, 


In his day Mr. Garfield urged upon Congress to do what to-day | 
am urging it to do: to make a liberal and generous appropriation | 
the twofold purpose of aiding the navigation of the river and prevent. 
ing its floods. 

President Hayes, in his message of December, 1880, speaking 
Mississippi River and its tributaries, said: 

These channels of communication and interchange are the prope: 
nation. Its jurisdiction is paramount over their waters, and the plainest pr 
ciples of public interest require their intelligent and careful supervisi 


view to their protection, improvement, and the enhancement of th: 
ness, 


Mr. Arthur, when he was President, sent a message to Cong 
April 17, 1882, in which he made use of this language: 


The immense loss and widespread suffering of the people dw 


| river— 


‘Occasioned by the great overflow of that year— 
induce me to urge upon Congress the propriety of not only mak 
propriation to close the gaps in the levees oocasioned by the rece! 
recommended by the commission, but that Congress should inaug 
ures for the permanent improvement of the navigation of the river a: 
ity of the valley. 

Mr. Chairman, may not this Congress, Republican in both 
venture to go as far as was recommended by the last three !° 
Presidents preceding the present Executive ? I hope so. 

On this question of the protection of the magnificent allu\ 
of the Mississippi River from the inundations of that stream, | : 
the considerate judgment of this House and of the country. 
felt it my duty to present this matter at length to Congress in v 
the great flood which has recently occurred on the river. | thank t! 
House for its attention. [Loud applause. ] 


Chickamauga Park. 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. H. CLAY EVANS. 
OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 28, 1890, 


On the bill (H. R. 4617) to establish a national military | 


Mr. EVANS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The proposed park, beginning at or al 
known as McFarland’s Gap, extending due east to Chickaman-) \ 
at a point say one-half mile north of Reid’s bridge, thence sow!) 
along the Chickamanga to a point near Lee & Gordon’s mi!! 
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west to the main road, known as the Dry Valley road, thence north- Trusts. 
westwardly to McFarland’s Gap, would contain, in my estimation, from 
¢ 00 to 7,000 acres, and would embrace all the territory that was so . 
valiantly and heroically contested for by both armies on the 19th and SPEECH 
opth of September, 1863. 
] have been familiar with this territory since 1864; in a general way - a 
the property remains in very much the condition it was at thatdate;y|} FHON, THOMAS R. STOCKDALE. 


the small farms that were under cultivation then have remained so 








pce; some few additional patches have been cleared and added. No OF MISSISSIPPI 
improvements of great value have since been put upon the prop- IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
“7 namber on each side of this House were engaged in that great | Thursday, May 1, 1890. 
yattle, and no doubt many of you have since visited this historic The House having under consideration the bill (S. 1) to pro , 
tield. merce against unlawful restraints and monopolies— 

I desire more especially to address my remarks to the subject of the | Mr. STOCKDALE said: 


approaches or roads leading to the proposed park. 

“The county of Hamilton has built a very good road extending from 
Sherman’s Heights—formerly, or in the Army, known as the tunnel of | man {rom Massachusetts {Mr. Morse] strongly against any restraint 
the East Tennessee Railway, being the extreme right of the Confeder- of, or interference with, the manufacturing interests or manufacturers 
ate army in the battle of Missionary Ridge on the 24th and 25th of No- when they undertake to combineand form pools to prevent competition. 
vember, 1863—nearly the whole distance (about 7 miles) to Rossville | Now, I have always understood, and I have the very best authority for 
Gap—the right of way being 40 feet. I have seen many of the parties | the conclusion, if our iriends on the other side of the Hall have been in 
living along this roadway, and every one without an exception is will- earnest, that one of the great interests the country bas had and has in 
ing and desirous of having this roadway widened to 90 feet by dona- having a high protective tariff is that by competition we would get a 
tion and transferring the supervision or control of it to the United | peduction in the price of goods. There have been more brains employed 
States. The road now is in Gret class condition, is one of the favorite | jn arguing that one proposition in this country probably than upon any 
drives about Chattanooga, and it being located on or very near the sum- | other that the Republican party has put forth. We have been told over 
wit of the ridge, and the formation being gravel or chert rock, it | and over again, all the Republican side concurring, if you will protect 
is an exceedingly easy roadway to keep in repair. It is easy of drain- ae ot ( 


Mr. SPEAKER: I wish to say a few words upon one of the features 
J 


of this amendment and on the argument that was made by the gentle 





C : | the manutacturing interests competition will reduce prices. To day we 
age, and not subject to washouts by the heavy rains, by reason of its | jaye avery high authority from the great State of Massachusetts (which 
being on the crest of the ridge. cee : s 

From any point on this roadway one can take in the whole of 
the valley, from Chickamauga River as it empties into the Tennessee 
at the point where General Sherman’s army crossed the Tennessee on | 


| claims to be in advance in everything) that you must not throw any- 
thing in the way of these manufacturing interests, as well as the rail- 
| road interests, when they want to destroy competition. If yoa do so, 
| Say 2g mi ssachusetts > manu fers will make 
pontoons the night of November 23, 1863, to Lookout Mountain, which | ae Ss ae eee oe a ea the cloth 1 oes 
was captured by the gallant General Jo Hooker on the morning of No- quote him literally. he said: At | aon 
vember 24, 1863, presenting as it does one of the grandest panoramas, ae MS ees . oo : a ‘ - Ot oe whet the undt ’ t a bill 
I believe, in the world, overlooking Chattanooga and Lookout Valleys io tenes Caprese bee hg athe grelgeee port lene thy pcg seme fetes a 
for a distance of 15 miles; taking in at one sweep of the eye the battle- 
field oceupied by the Confederate forces under General Bragg, from the 
extreme right occupied by Howell’s battery of General Pat Cleberne’s 
division of Hardie’scorps, along the ridge passing Dea’s Alahama brigade 
tothe Forty-third Tennessee, commanded by General Cheatham; thence 
to General Bragg’s headquarters and on to the extreme lett of the Con- 





ire the peuple I desire here to call attention to an important business 
| method ad ypted by many large manufacturers and merchants in this country, 
an interference with which would work injury to large business interests and 
| the people. There is a practice among manufact oprietary articles 
; 
j 
| 
| 
| 
} 


urers of 





known as the “ contract system” of selling g« ir hich is to 
fix a fair and living profit tothe merchant handling their goods and to prevent 
cut-throat competition, and so far it may be said to be in restraint of trade. 
| Such restraint, | claim, is in the interests of the consumer It means 16 ounces 
in a pound of soap; it means 24 sheets in a quire t means a high grade 





Ss. tive 





tion of w 





federates at Rossville Gap; and in the valley immediately in front look- | and uniform quality of goods, so that a purchaser can know what he is buying 
ing westwardly was the Army of the Cumberland,commanded by General | 2% What to depend upon. Very many large manufactories in this country 
‘ . | have adopted this method of controliing the price at which their goods shall be 


George H. Thomas, occupying the center of the ederal army, while | gola. 


on his left was the Army of the Tennessce, under the command of Gen- | Deny manufacturers this right to control the selling price of their goods and 
Ts? r : e ° ‘ 1" | eon € Ary » e 1 or o e ' ne flec cons ntl 
eral William T. Sherman, and on the right of General Thomas was | C°™Pe! them to enter into ruinons competition, and the effect i a constantly 
\emae ’ ° ) } deteriorating quality of goods to meet such ruinous competition; deny manu 
General Jo Hooker’s corps of the Army of the Potomac. | facturers this right, it meansadulterated food, adulterated spice ; it means short 
While the view from this splendid roadway now is exceedingly grand | weight and short count to meet the constant demand for cheaper goods that 
and interesting to all, it is intended to make it of far greater interest | ¥i!!*till afford a profit; deny the stove manufacturers the right to regulate the 
, : . : > selling price of their goods, as is the custom of many stove manufacturers now, 
by erecting tablets or monuments showing the exact locality of each | and it means thinner castings and poorer quality of iron to meet the demand 
command, brigade, regiment, battery, or organization on the memora- | for a cheaper stove that will still afford a profit, and no one will suffer so much 
ble 25th of November, 1863; giving to the Confederate forces the east- | 9% the people who buy the goods. So far as I know, the manufacturers of this 
. . “ re . country who have adopted this system of selling their goods have fixed a fair 
ern or upper side of the roadway (being the position they occupied living profit only on their products, and require the merchant, in order tosecure 
and the Federal army the western or lower side, that being their po- | the bottom price, to sign an agreement that he — sell at = h living profit 
sition as they ¢ ill. and this arrangement, I claim for the reasons I have stated, is for the interes 
\ ri J eum ae the hill of the manufacturer, the merchant, and the consumer 
: ny part of this road way is of easy access from Chattanooga by good | So far as this bill does what its friends claim for it, namely, so far as it sup 
turnpikes, one leading to Sherman Heights (the right of Bragg’s | presses unlawful combinations concerning the necessities of life, so far as it will 
army); the McCallie avenue turnpike reaches the center of the line, | 8UPpress great combinations that oppress the people, like the Standard Oi! Com 
‘ . : : . . . any, like the beef trust in Chicago, like the sugar trust in New York, I believe 
I J , & 
about the place oceupied by Dea’s Alabama brigade, while the Mont- | in so much of this bill, butif it proposes to deny to manufacturers and merchants 
gomery avenue pike crosses the ridge just south of General Bragg’s head- | the right to control the price at which their goods shall be sold, the right to say 
. P ge) 4 g he } ei it 
quarters, and the fourth leads to Rossville Gap. All these are kept in | they shall not enter into ruinous competition, the right to exacta fair and living 
splendid conditi , profit on the sale of their goods by the merchant who handles them, it will be 
— id con ition and are free from tolls. unwise legislation and injurious to the manufacturer, to the merchant, to the 
The U nion Line Railway runs trains to all points along the base of | consumer, and the whole people, and strike a blow at the business interests of 
the ridge from Sherman Heights to Rossville Gap (fare only 5 cents) | the country, because it will violate a sound business principle, ‘to live and let 
while the Chattanooga Electric Railway covers much of the territory | Ye” 
also along the base of the ridge (same fare), and have a line crossing | That is, by this amendment, you undertake to say weshall have this 
the ridge about the center of the Confederate battle-line and imme- | great blessing, and the Republican party has for many years proclaimed 
diately in front of Orchard Knob. ‘The East Tennessee, Virginia and | it an inestimable blessing, that protection will make competition and 
Georgia Railway runs.under Missionary Ridge at Sherman Heights. | competition will make low prices, and thereby throw anything in 
The Chattanooga, Rome and Columbus Railway runs immediately | the way of the manufacturers in their attempts to destroy that com- 
west of the proposed park from McFarland’s Gap to Crawfish Springs, | petition from which we are to receive these great blessings, they w ill 
and has established a station west of Snodgrass Hill, called Chicka- | beat us inthe end, and swindle you by making the stove-plates thinner, 
mauga Station. Assurances have also been made by the authorities of | the iron inferior, and the clothlighter. [Laughter on the Democratic 
the Western and Atlantic Railway that they will build across from a | side. } 


point on their road north of Graysville to the proposed park. | I doinsist, Mr. Speaker, that if this great blessing, so much talked 
have occasion to mention these facts to show how easy of access will | about by the gentlemen who surround and support the great apostle 
be the park and its approaches. | of protection from the State of Ohio, Mr. MCKINLEY, as well as him- 


self, is about to burst upon us, let it come and come now, for if it be 
a blessing, and they say it is a great blessing to the nation, if not to 
all the nations, forit has been in disguise for a hundred years,and is to 
those not manufacturers only a matter of faith, I say then we should 
have nothing to interfere with this boon. I charge it upon my friend 
from Missouri, Mr. BLAND, to see that its coming be not interfered 


a also desire to mention that an historical society has been organized 
in ( hattanooga for the purpose of gathering all facts and information 
concerving the battles of Chattanooga, Chickamauga, Lookout Mount- 
ain, and Missionary Ridge, and this society wi!l, I can assure you, co- 
Operate actively with the officers of the Chickamauga Park Association 
in all matters of interest to the association. 


XXI——21 
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with. We must have competition, for God knows that is the only | 
thing in the protective-tariff bill from which we can expect anything. | 

Now, then, the same thing applies to railroads. If they want to | 
compete why not let them? Why not prevent any party or combina- | 
tion of people destroying this competition that I can prove by one hun- 
dred and sixty gentlemen on that side to be the greatest blessing this | 
country ever had. They will not dispute that authority. Now, that 
competition has come, to some extent at least, and a glimmer of | 
danger to them and of hope to the consu:.er, that the long-promised | 
result of cheaper goods might be in some measure accomplished in the | 
future. The quick eye of New England descried a menace to her in- 
terests in her own offspring, and her alert intellect soon invented a | 
remedy. She never has been found lacking in inventions, either in 
mechanics or schemes. 

For three-quarters of a century Eastern manufacturers have made 
use of the patriotism of the American people as a lullaby to complaints 
of extortion with marvelous success. They have treated it as a com- 
modity, to be dealt in as other elements of trade. 

The siren sung in dulcet notesinto theearsof the patriotic, unsuspect- 
ing, and sometimes unlettered people that the interests, yea, the very 
satety, of the Republic required that manufactories should be built 
up and sustained and mines deve'+ped, so that in case of war with 
European powers America could make her own goods and implements 
and arms, and that as soon as that great end should be attained, as 
soon as our infant industries should be fostered into strength, these 
admittedly unjust burdens should be lifted from the shoulders of the 
people and they allowed to straighten up and inhale a free breath of 
untaxed air. The burdened people with heroic patience submitted to 
the load and continued to view with pride and hope the marvelous 
growth of the manufacturing industries and the tremendous output 
of our mines. 

The people themselves with bounding ambition and dauntless energy 
subdued the wild earth and grew strong and rich; so that what was 
in the beginning a grievous burden was light on the sturdy shoulders 
of the now stalwart nation, and contentment prevailed, when the war 
between the States unfortunately intervened. Then the wildest pro- 
tection schemes dwindled into insignificance in presence of the colossal 
proportions of the taxing schemes then deemed necessary for revenue 
only. 

The patriotism of the people was again appealed to and promptly 
responded. Plans of taxation were then indorsed that all admitted 
would not be tolerated in times of peace. 

While public attention was absorbed the cool-headed, calculating 
manufacturer ad vanced his goods to fabulons prices. The crafty money 
speculator manipulated the necessities of the Government. Manu- 
factories increased many-fold; the pauper laborers of Europe flocked in 
groups of thousands to our shores to engage in them. 

After awhile that war ceased leaving all these immense appliances for 
which peace had no need, in full operation, and those feverish laws upon 
the statute-books. 

The banking-houses of the manufacturers, the coffers of the money- 
changers, and the depositories of the speculaters were crammed with 
the money and bonds of the Government obtained as depreciated cur- 
rency at from 20 to 60 per cent. below a coin basis, and largely paid for 
in goods at from 50 to 200 per cent. above their real value, making 
these immense possessions in many instances cost their owners about 
20 to 25 cents ou the doilar. 

It was confidently expected by the masses of the people that with 
the return of peace the rigid revenue laws would be relaxed, but these 
great financiers had laid the net while the unwary were intent upon 
triumph in the great struggle to prevent the division of the Union, and 
it was now being drawn with skillful hands. 

The statutes levying taxes to meet the demands of war, remaining 
in time of peace, enabled the manufacturer to add millions to the co- 
lossal fortunes already accumulated under the cover of war, and that 
was enough to commend it, and they set their sharp wits to work to 
prevent any remedial legislation. They and the other holders of Gov- 
ernment money put their combined skill to work to compel the Gov- 
ernment to pay the currency (which the then owners had aided to 
depreciate in order to buy it) in coin. In that scheme they were suc- 
cessful by a skillful manipulation of the inflamed condition of the 
public mind, which they also regarded as a commodity. 

This unexampled success gave them unbounded confidence in their 
power to handle the Government, as well it might, and they under- 
took and accomplished stealthily, it is charged, the feat of demonetiz- 
ing silver, thereby increasing the value of those ill-gotten fortunes by 
destroying half the means the people had to pay their claims and by 
the same act increased the value of gold, which they also held, so that 
they, at the same time, held immense claims against the Government, 
which means against the people, and had in their possession the only 
means of paying their claims, and had their business interests environed 
by laws that preveated the people from purchasing any where 
except from them—laws, in the execution of which the Government, 
for every dollar of revenue it collects for its own use, compels the people 
to pay to the manufacturer at least $6 in excess of the real value of his 
goods, for the same goods can be purchased a few miles out at sea on 


board any vessel, or a few feet across the Canada line, for ; 
less. 

I will insert in my remarks a short table to illustrate ¢) 
shown by the statistics that the American people purchase , 
more American-made goods than they do of foreign-made ¢ 


Let us take, for example, a laboring man who desires to pur- 
chase his family supplies that will cost him in the prese? 
market - - ined ivan 


One-ninth of which, perhaps, would be foreign-made and j 
ported goods and the balance would be American-ma 
goods. If there were no tariff laws, so that he could b 
where he pleased, that portion of his purchase made abroa 
OI I Dino Set iced oie nedel owects 

And that portion of American-made goods would cost him 


In all. 


Forty-five dollars less than it does now—and that is a very 
moderate estimate—and the manufacturers would mak, 
money then; but the Government imposes a duty of 50 ), 
cent. on the imported goods, which makes the imported 
part of his purchase cost_-__-. -. .- oStimsighigh 

The man wouldsay, “I canafford that; the Government 
have revenue.’’ But the American manufacturer im: 
ately raises the price of his goods 50 per cent., and t 
raises the American-made portion of the purchase $40, 9 
makes it cost .............- 


eee 


In that purchase he pays to the Government $5and to th 
urer $40. For every one to the Government eight to the 
urer. But, say the manufacturer, to insure the sale of his ¢ 
raises his price 40 per cent., leaving them 10 per cent. below 
importer can sell at after paying the duty. Then the purcla: 
pay the manufacturer in excess of the real value of his goods $ 
to the Government $5, or $6.40 to the manufacturer for every 
the Government gets. This laboring man would save many a 
sweat and often tired limbs, and yet have something with 
purchasea book, if the Government would but take the 35 ani 
citizen keep the $32. This the Government could do and 
tories and mines make money. 


W 


How do I know that? I know it because these same manu/.ct 


do sell their goods in foreign markets where there is no protect 
make money on them. They will ship these same goods to F 
and France, and pay the freight, and sell them there to an Eng 
or Frenchman for $32 less than they will sell them to th 
laboring man I have described. 

These manufacturers are enabled to commit that fraud by m 


the laws enacted by Congress, and only by that means. I say tly 


ernment that does it commits an act of oppression and despot 
should shame a Republic, as such an act ought and I belie 
shame the most despotic government in Europe. 

By this vicious system of legislation, made up warp and wo 
honest schemes woven and wielded by that mailed hand that 
lents at human suffering and never hesitates at injustice wh: 
in the balance, these associations of aggregated wealth were en 


say to the American people, who imagine themselves free, ‘‘\Ve ho! 
your bonds, good and valid mortgages on all your lands; tlie) 
us 20 to 50 cents on the dollar, thanks to our keener wits in manipulat 


ing the necessities of the Government while its fate hung in th 
ance. We will make you pay us 100 cents on the dollar in coin, ' 


to our own wits again in manipulating legislation. 

“Tn your simplicity you suppose you have the right to pay t! 
debt in silver, and hope that the great mines of the country » 
nish enough to accomplish that great feat; but we now inform 
by our magic touch t silver has become as Dead Sea fruit 
hands. No matter. And yet we demand the bond. You 


every ducatin goid. That gold we have, and you can get it on!) 


price; and we will compel you to get it or become our tenant 
spoke the money-changers. 


When the people, alarmed at their condition, undertook to « 


mize in order to be able to meet these exorbitant demands, ani 


took to do what nearly all free people except Americans can « 
chase supplies in the markets of the world for reasonable pri 


clothes in which to toil for these new and hard taskmasters, they ! 


the way blockaded by another branch of the combination, t!: 
facturers. They laughed in derision in the faces of the peo} 
were and are enmeshed in a network of unjust and discriminat 
maintained purely in the interest of a privileged and preferre:! 


True, the people of the Westand South, feeling outraged at t! 
destine demonetization of silver, clamored to such an extent as ' j 
la reluctant consent to partial restoration of silver to the ©'0\- 


tent. 


ut by that time those same fellows had the silver to a great 
In that condition there was but one course for the land-owner 


i 


c 


‘ 
t 
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sue, to wit: mortgage his land to secure a debt he was not able to pay. 
The owners of the money fixed the rate of interest, a condition from 
which a farmer seldom escapes. Mortgaged farms are increasing in 
numbers. ‘Thesystem is stealthily spreading. Extravagant and cruel 
taxation piled millions into the Treasury, not needed and therefore dis- 
honestly there. 

Schemes of extravagant expenditure were invented to put that sur- 
plus out of the way so that more might be collected under the plan 
that puts $6 into the pockets of the manufacturer whenever it puts one 
in the Treasury. It is not wonderful that these men want the Govern- 
ment to collect a surplus of forty millions and then waste it and collect 
forty more the next year, when by that operation they put two hun- 
dred and forty millions in their own pockets annually over and above 


1 — — 


brush aside this masq 
competition is ruinous, and if we do not 
destroy D; they 
tion and f1 


uerading be intryand to 
allow them to 
would accomplish the same thing b 


no +} 
iore i co 


inm 
throttle it an 
em of de¢ e}) 
1ud, even to the adult 
It is an appeal to Congress to 
destroy co upetition, because 
adopt a regular system ot 
great confidence in tl 


what an honest administration of even the present unjust Jaws would | 


give them. 

And it is not even strange that, amid the financial depression caused 
by the legislation brought about and created and maintained by the 
moneyed men of the country, capital accumulated in their hands should 
run away from investment that would be subject to extortionate tax- 
ation and seek investment in the untaxed bonds so eagerly as to put 
them to 284 cents premium. 


HON. BY 


What a spectacle of imbecility this Government does present before 


its own people and the world. j 

its own bonds, purely to get the surplus revenues that it wrung from 
its own people out of the Treasury, and in twelve months from this 
time the Government will have to borrow money to pay the 4} per 
cent. bonds, for by the time they mature this Republican Administra- 
tion will have increased the expenses of the Government beyond its 
income even at its present exorbitant rates of taxation. 

There is method in the madness, however. It is greatly to the in- 
terest of the creditor and moneyed class that the bonds of 1891 be not 
paid, but renewed and extended. Government bonds afford the safest 
investment and the grandest opportunities for speculation known to the 
country. It is important, also, to have as little coin as possible in the 
country when those bonds mature. There is very little gold in circula- 
tion among the people. Whatis not in the United States Treasury is in 
the hands of the money speculators. If silver coin is driven from cir- 
culation the price of gold will increase. The men whoown the money 
want to make money dear, as the manufacturers wantdear goods, The 
property-owners want cheap money and cheap goods. 


It is ing 28} per cent. premium on 
p 


tion between Americans and English or Frenchor Germans. Our man- 


nfacturers acknowledge themselves inferior in business capacity to all | 


ofthem. ‘The McKinley bill seeks to raise the tariff, so that our manu- 
facturers may raise their goods still higher and exclude imports alto- 
gether in some instances. 


The cry has been rung in the ears of the American people for a hun- | 
dred years that Americans, can not compete with.other people and the | 
Our manufacturers who de- | 
mand protection to the exclusion of foreign goods by that act acknowl- | 


Government must keep other people out. 


edge that they have not the capacity to cope with other people or that 
they are dishonest enough to extort from the poor, and that admits that 


the tariff law that excludes from our ports altogether foreign goods is | 


either a nurse for imbeciles or a guard for rogues. 

It was an ingenious argument that members of Congress resorted to 
when they announced the doctrine of protection for the sake of protec- 
tion, that competition among our manufacturers would reduce prices. 
It was specious, because the enormous profits that high tariffs yielded 
manufacturing attracted investment and caused other factories to be 
built. But the ludicrous part of it was to see gentlemen on this floor 
proclaiming it with rigid muscles, bulging eyes, and swelling veins, as 


if they believed, and perhaps they did believe, that the manufacturers | 
who had dominated the country for many years with tariff laws | 
framed solely to prevent competition would acquiesce in that idea. | 
And I have no doubt those lordly manufacturers had many a good | 
laugh over their wine and snails at the performances here and at the 


people whom they deceived. 
When competition did begin to have the effect predicted by these 


and grown rich on schemes to circumvent that result. 
toads formed pools, the manufacturers and miners combines and trusts, 
and the thing was accomplished. The people demanded supervision 
of railroads, and Congress was driven to pass the law, and that prob- 
lem is being worked out. And Congress has been again driven to take 
some steps against trusts and combines. But when my friend from 
Missouri [Mr. BLAnD], the ever alert champion of the people’s rights, 
presents this amendment to guard against combines and trusts, in- 
tended to destroy competition, we are confronted with the manuiact- 


urers themselves who have come here to see to their own business, to | 


See to it that this competition, which makes prices reasonable, and 
Which they hate for that reason, and denounce as ruinous, shall not be 


ing they regard astheir enemy they have aright todestroy. So | 
ee ae our eyes opened by the gentleman from Massa- | 


chusetts, 


shout these earnest promises of gentlemen on this floor 


were unauthorized. They are here themselves to 


| cises, to pay the debts and provide for the commor 


The whole tariff system is purely to prevent competition, competi- | 


| but the general rule is that they seek east and west 
. 1 | other hand, the manufactures of the East find their way on the sam: 
Sir Knights, it was no difficult task for gentlemen who had lived long 

So the rail- | 


rhe House being i 

n the river and harbor app: 

Mr. CUTCHEON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I hope thi 
upon the construction of this water way to conn 
with the Mississippi as a great national work. N 
the greatest and most important nat 
has ever entered upon. 

Thisdiscussion divides itself naturally intotw 
we the power to do it and, second, i 
power? 

First, as to the question of power under the Constitution. 

[ suggest that there are three different provisions of the Constitution 
at least, under which that power be determined to exist in Co1 
gress, and I call your attention first to the power « rred under se« 
tion 8 of Article I, which provides that 


Congress shall hav« 


onal works that thi 


may 


oni¢ 


power to lay and col “s, dut mposts, and es 


reneral welfare 
to regzuiate pmmer “ h foreign 


of the United States, 
and among the several Stat 


. s and nations 
sand with the Indian trib: 


pow 


under 


First, Mr. Chairman, we have 
fense. It is well known that 


r to provide for the 


the 


common de 


= 
17 with Gr il 


reaty of 1% 


| Britain we bound ourselves not to maintain a navy on the Great Lakes, 


We are keeping now one gunboat on Lake Ontario, and a single gun- 
boat, carrying an 18-pounder, for the whole of the Upper Lakes. From 
the standpoint of the common delense, then, we have the power to 
construct this water way in order that naval vessels by passing up the 


Mississippi River may find entrance into the Upper Lakes to protect out 


| frontier there and our commerce on the lakes. 


Mr. POST. I would like to inquire 
lakes from the Mississippi. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Wewillfindaway. ‘There arev: 
The natural way would be through the Illinois River 

Mr. POST. The House on yesterday refused to sur 
River for an improvement 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Imast decline to be 
but a brief time. 

Mr. Chairman, the lines of commerce on this continent run east an 
west. They do not to any great extent run north and south. Th: 
grain fields of the West seek the Kast upon parallel lines. They do no 
run north and south. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I beg the gentleman’s pardon 
portion of them do go south. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Some do, of course, where the 


how they could get into the 
rious me thods. 
vey the Illin 


further interrupted. Ilha 


a consideral 


y have water way 
ines, and, on the 


lines to the West. That is the law which governs our commerce 
Second, under the clause of the Constitution to regulate commer 


| adequate power is conferred on Congress to construct this great wo 
| and [ apprehend that, while there is nothing in the Constitution 
| cifically about canals, yet this power exists. 


But, Mr. Chairma 
neither is there anything in the Constitution about railways, 
| the Constitution was framed there were no railway Chey had uot 
| yet been conceived in the mind of man, neither were therecanals. Bu 
the Constitution gives all the powers necessary to carry out its mani 
| fest purpose to foster and regulate commerce. ‘There is nothing about 
light-houses in the Constitution, and yet we 
| our country with light-houses; nothing 
| 


When 


have lined the shores 
about life-saving stations, and 
yet we have life-saving stations all along the coast; nor 1s there «1 
thing about harbors, and yet we have expended millions and hundred 
of millions for the construction of our great harbors on all our coast 
Third, the power exists under the ‘general weliare’’ clause. If the 
| fostering and increasing of the means of communication between the 
several States tend to the general welfareof the Union, then that gives 
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the jurisdiction to Congress to make this connection between these great 
water ways. We have the power. Thesecond question is, is it expe- 
dient to exercise the power? 

Can any one doubt the expediency of opening this outlet from the 
great chain of lakes to the valley of the Mississippi ? 

As a matter of national defense it should bedone. Our naval power 
would be doubled. Niagara Falls would be abolished. A fleet of gun- 
boats could pass from the Gulf to the Lakes or from the Lakes to the 
Gulf. The farmer west of the Mississippi would find an outlet either 
to the Gulf or to the Lakes. His products would be worth more be- 
cause ie would have a choice of markets and cheaper transportation. 

Of the power there can be no question, of the expediency there 
can be no doubt. 

The interests of peace and the requirements of war alike demand it, 
and this work should be undertaken, prosecuted, and completed, 


McDuffie vs. Turpin. 


SPEECH 


oO} 


HON. ROBERT P. C. WILSON 


OF MISSOURI, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, June 4, 1890. 


The House having under consideration the contested-election case of McDufiie 
vs, Turpin, from the Fourth Congressional district of Alabama— 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri, said: 

Mr. SreakeR: I very much fear it will be out of my power to add 
anything to this discussion which will tend to impress upon my 
friends on the other side of the Chamber the gravity of the issues 
involved and to persuade them for once at least, in an election case, 
to give it a patient and attentive hearing and be controlled by the 
law and the evidence in making up their jadgmept. This case is now 
being heard on the theory that Alabama is equally sovereign with 


Massachusetts or Illinois and has the same right to prescribe theo | 


mode and manner of elections as any of the States of the Union. 

In determining the rights of the parties the laws of the States 
should govern as to the mode and manner of olections, and the ordi- 
nary rules of evidence should be observed. Uader these rules the 
burden of proof rests upon McDnffie, the contestant, to show a bet- 
ter title to the office of Congressman from the Fourth District of Ala- 
bama than he who now occupies his seat ac the Representative from 
that district by the authority of a certificate, bearing upon it the 
broad seal of that State, declaring him the choice of a majority of 
more than 13,000 people of the Fourth district. Amazing, however, 
as it may appear, the majority of the Committeo on Elections come 
here with a report not only overturning that majority, but actually 
figuring out a majority of nearly 5,000 on the otherside. Now is this 
to be believed? If so, it presents one of the most remarkable cases 
known to the history of contests in this House, I assert that the 
law and the facts developed in this case do not bear the committee 
out in its conclusions, Although I grant that at first blush the ma- 
jority of Mr. Turpin seems unusually large, yet it is easily accounted 
for if gentlemen will give the evidence in the case that scrutiny its 
importance demands at their hands, as judges or jurors called to con- 
sider a matter of this importance. 

The minority of the committee in their investigations were very 
careful to give the benefit of every doubt to the contestant; in every 
instance in going thr ugh the various beats in the five counties of the 
district they have endeavored to disregard every technicality and give 
to the contestant the fail measure of every claim having a color of 
merit. The result was Mr. Turpiu’s majority has been reduced 4,000 
votes, though strictly and technically speaking he might well assert 
a claim to the whole majority retarned for him by the legally qual- 
ified election officers in that district. How does the committee 
sweep away this majority?’ What modes and methods control them 
in transforming 13,000 majority for Turpin into 5,000 majority for 
McDuffie? It would seem that this wonderful transformation could 
not be brought about otherwise than by magic. Were they con- 
trolled by the laws of the sovereign State of Alabama? No, sir! 
Were they governed in their judgment in this matter by the ord- 
nary rules of law and evidence as laid down by McCrary and Payne 
and in the varions decisions of the courts bearing upon contested 
elections in weighing the evidence takenin this case? No, sir!. Had 
they done so the judgment of the committee would have been unan 
imous in favor of the legally elected es sne ea of the Fourth 
district of Alabama, who now so ably and worthily occupies the con- 
tested seat. 

Casting aside all the restraints of the rules of evidence, they pro- 
ceeded to try this case upon the census of ten years ago, and, discover- 
ing from that census that the blacks largely predominated in that 
district and assuming that the Repablicans, having freed the negroes 
and given them the elective franchise, really owned them, and of 
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course their votes, it proceeded accordingly to make every blac}, 
cover a Republican vote in the count. They imatensie cones 
the right, however, of a few, very few of the black men to be |) 
crats. The argument and action predicated upon it, a d t! 
ployment of the census, in the determination of the right of a 
ber to a seat, as seems to have been done here, is simply monst 
According to that doctrine, in a district having a majority of y 
thongh a colored man claiming to 'e a Republican should | 
turned according to law as elected, he is not entitled to his seat: , 
on the other hand, in a district where the majority is color 
white man claiming to be a Democrat can hold a seat, thon: 
may have received a large majority according to the laws of the ¢ 
in which the election might be held, as in this case. 

I say this is simply outrageous, and should not, in this body, 
erated, but meet the sternest condemnation. If this doctrine is: 
vail, what is the use of holding elections, especially in the So 
States? Why not avoid all the trouble, excitement, expens: 
bad blood attendant upon the elections in those States, and ca) 
say in a formal way to the white people of the South Your bus 
is to pay taxes, to build school-houses for and educate our | 
slaves, and bear your proportion of the enormous taxes laid u) 
people by the Repablican Congress, but those of you whose lots a; 
in districts where there are majorities of black men need not 
yourselves abort who shall represent you in Congress; we 
point them at the proper time to suit ourselves, accordin 
sus returns. I submit, Mr. Speaker, this would be 
course. 

But I am here to deny that the color line is still intact in t| 
slave States. I denounce as untrue the claim that the black: 
of the South and the old slave States are the property of the Rep 
lican party and the assumption that the colored men are th: 
and willing political slaves of the old carpet-bagger and the 
wag, roaming around on the hunt for office, with commissions tron 
the Republican party in their pockets. The blight of slave: 
removed from the old slave States more than a quarter of a «: 
ago. With infinite sacrifice and wonderful energy the whit: 
of those States have not only repaired, in a great measure, t! 
calculable losses, but have made generous provision for the free « 
ucation of the black as well as for the white, and to-day the { 
stand upon a different and higher plane than they did w! 
Republican party beguiled them with the idea that it had 
fought the war which resulted in their enfranchisement and + 
to take a political mortgage on their votes for ninety-nin: 
Thousands of them in every Congressional district in the 
sent the impudent claims of ownership advanced by that par! 
range themselves, as they did in this case, with their old nei 
and only true friends, those with whom they were born and 

The undisputed rule of law is, that in the trial of all ca 
cluding those of contested elections, each party should be co 
to produce the highest and best evidence attainable. The cilia 
of evidence just indicated is the retarns of the elections n 
by the election officers appointed by virtue of the statutes : 
bama. Unless fraud is clearly shown in the conduct of thos 
there is no warranty for the report of the majority. The high: 
thority we have on contested elections, Judge McCrary, says 
tion 440: 

But of course the parol evidence offered to set aside a return on the ¢ 
frand must be such as to establish the fraud or mistake in the reception 
posit or in the count or return of the votes. The official acts of swor 
are presumed to be honest and correct until the contrary is made to appr 
has accordingly been held that a return can not be set aside upon proof t! 
count made by unauthorized persons some time after the official count 
made showed a different result from official count. This was upon the grounct 
the count made by sworn officers immediately on the closing of the polls \ as 
ter evidence of the true result than a count made by interested parties | 
at a subsequent period after the result of the official count had been mac: 


Such evidence comes far short of establishing either fraud or mistak« 
count. Cites Gooding vs. Wilson, 42d Cong. 

In section 303 he lays down the doctrine that in order to re}: 
poll or return “it must appear that the conduct of the ¢! 
officers has been such as to destroy the integrity of their returns an‘ 
avoid the prima facies which they ought to bear as evidence befor 
they can be set aside and other proof demanded of true st 
vote.” 

I assert nothing has been proven against the officers of the « 
tion in this case; that there is nothing in their official condi t to 
justify the conclusion that the officers were guilty of such fraud- 
lent practices as would authorize the resort to outside evidence {or 
the purpose of setting aside the returns of the election. 


+ 
i 


he 


a 
t 


But how do 
our friends proceed to justify their extraordinary action in iguorug 
the lawfal returns? How do they overrule and set aside the pre 
facie case in carrying out the census plan; by what character ©! 
evidence? It is by stationing one or two colored men from ii‘y ‘© 
one hundred and fifty yards away from the polis to give out col 
testant’s tickets; another takes a list of the voters; the ticke!-pc 
lers say they gave out 500 tickets, for instance; the man wi'!: the 
list says he got the names of all who got tickets; all then j.'" 

saying the faithful 500 went up and voted them, when in mat) 

stances they could not see the polling places from where they W°' 
standing, and in no case could they see the ballots in the hands of 
the judges or inspectors of election. By such miserable methods (° 
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l they seek to nullify the laws of a State a ee 
) © tal . - @ Ole and disfranc . o. | &e —— ainda . 
comprising the fourth district of Alabama laude Maes itt kind, or running for office, it f } 
218 . i . earn é a . Speaker . ; ae > I » 3 seems, ron . —_ =” 
ne ( a bb = record in the United States that weal te “i we until the present time, which a 1 the time he struck the 
ate . . . ‘ »I- . Ng WT ALEW ES, ourse e ‘ : 
ane” ent the idea of such testimeny being received id tol- | do if he so desired. The colored stat course, he had a right to 
trial of the most trivial case ; there is not : ey g received in the | rying him about, a: tatesmen were getting tired of ca 
ace in INinois or Missouri 1 10t a respectable justice of ihe | avaip , and there seems to have been a ge ae 
“ mae ouri, in Iowa or Michigan, or Se co against him; some of the colored lead = een a general revolt 
a would not hoot out of his court the offer of such evidence e, Who | cause he had supported the ‘ Bour! — were opposed to him be- 
and, amazed at my friends of the majority, able lawyers as - nee. Iam | W. H. Merritt, whose testimon: I om Democrats” in the county 
m 2 j cs ? awyers ; ey are ms _ ; -" ony 1s betore me, sa‘ a 
- ) One of the main grounds of complaint, and which i i ire. leaders say “‘ McDuftie was to I re mn me, says he had heard the 
eon of the committee bristles with badges of fraud, i aa 1e opinion | working for him for not! i close-fisted and they were tired of 
le ; . : . lig « 8 1n af | oS loOLoING, ‘ornel 1 
i ment of jutgne election, inspectors of election cm i oe prominent colored men charge tl i ort elius Cr eron and other 
>the ls ' os ae lon, as “y are termed | sf Hare at he was n a : 
by the laws 0 Alabama. It is intimated that Mr. Turpi — | party ; that he got his nominatior ‘he t the nominee of the 
strumental in bringing about a change of judges ir L Urpin was in- | mittee, who were his} artie = aa from the district executive com 
pre- a fri , ‘ *81n Low 23 CO on , aoe pi sans: that there w - = 
for a fraudulent purpose, and to prove tl i . ndes County, } hall of the Daughter ~ at there was a call to meet in the 
ern »ut upon the stand and in thi I this, Judge A. E. Coffee is | gates ghters of Conference in Sel: te n re 
and I in this connection testifies as follows: } ga — er national Republican conv: bes a, : minate dele- 
dlc Q. At what time or about what time did y : 8: ing there the doors were locked an = = ant hat after get- 
lly spectors!? e did you make said appointment of said in candidate for Congress eked and McDuflie was named as the 
SLOSS A. About the 25th or 26th of Se any a . eee — 
. = ; & September, 1888. | The evidence disclose j 
a , If there wae any other appointments mace of the ins } very mosh : - scloses that the action of McDuiiie and his friend 
t or any change made in said appointments, state sheak wi pectors by your board | the’ eyid h enraged many of the colored leaders, and L his frie ds 
: ist wa 08 lene 1en that was done, to the | *."* evidence that several of them took tl 9 $ a it appears from 
ie board of supervisors met again about te | stumped the distric alas ok the field against him and 
the maageane and prree the list, making . ne ee appointment of | from the evidence hoe ae to hiscandidaey. It also appears 
ap . At whose Instance or reque e : hanges. | ‘ a cen e tha here waa a newspaper publi ui appears 
aa etjentustance or for what on ee = occene meeting of the board and at | trict—The Cyclone—which w ann ae er published in the dis- 
; and particularly. se changes made! Please state fully that part of the State and 1 ai . rgan “ the colored people in 
A. The sheriff and : ‘ : ee i i iad a large circulatior ie anlns > 
| omnes tom aa arene & She Bagediion inspectors end other gentlemen, whose = —— indicated the greatest indignation, as iil be icity “pg 
he old spectors who had been ap rae —— me that a number of the Sepabitven a ence to numerous extracts to be * L , a ill be seen by ref- 
ae vrounds that they were 8 Ye _ ed declined to serve as such inspectors, on in- | boldly denouncing the acti f ound printed in the record 
shee and the board Giiiiseslascs was ouled and did not want to mix up in a slitien | with defeat unless! b: tion of the contestant and threatening him 
epub- z as calle > . plitics : i *ss he submittec aks : i ing hi 
| of inspectors. called together to remedy this defect in the list | for the purpose of ' = oe d his aspirations to a convention calle d 
AMyect . W ; pose of nominating a c: ine CF eer alle 
calla ested a other reason or excuse made by those persc ; am however, no such conv ti &* candidate for Congress. It seems 
la- \ s to you why those changes should be ersons who communi- | paper bi ention was ever held, and the resul , 
3 fron “i Mee een given by them? Please state fully yemade! If so, what reason paper bitterly opposed the election of cont stant oes ae we 
ry Was . No other motive promptec ak v5 were two independe as : FCOSSH IS 5 consequently there 
i Q: State whether Sees : ime te make the changes except as above stated. | ver _Inae pe ndent candidates, both of whom w \ ee : 
ut time of this session of the board awh aan was here just before or during the I er, one in favor of Mr. Turpin and activel oo + Saree 
: ard at whic , oeeaienae ; z the ir tes : nh and | ‘ly canvasse Takes 
Please state when it was relative to the are were made of the inspectors. A ster the ir opposition perfectly natural? More tl ne Se 
meined here. State fully. ing of the board, and how long he re- | of political sunlight and personal eadien | han twenty years 
t ; : ; oot are Se i sedom has illu . anv 
ree aa to this question on the grounds that it is illegal and a a c — in the mind of the black man and . wea d many a 
i ; Tari toga: and irrele 118 Intelllgence, anc oie Gene ene a0 ronderfully increased 
pada yin was here on the 28th and 29th of Septembe 3 : | trict equally as cor 1 today there are numbers of such in that dis- 
oe or three days after the appointaient of inspec ' P ember, 1888, which was | ¢, ee ae ompetent as the cortestant to fill ee ae 
Q. Did you ha inspectors was revised and ote aa and seven or eight days | 8 How is it they are not preferred by th | @ seat in Con- 
7 id you have any knowledge of the f anged. : men? Is there anyth y their own color to whi 
y . - ge « s fac 4 n ‘ if anvtl r eg . : white 
weet board as to the inspectors that oe Mr. Turpin made complaint | to and their op won Ane oe in their manifestations of dislike 
deael that he requested or solicited any soamuibes appointed at your first meet-| Mr. Speake n to McDuffie under the circumstances ? 
I changes of the appointment of inspectors! If! er of the board to make any | Mir. Speaker, ¥ do not believe there is a member i s? 
ot F 1¢ did, please state all you know | who is better acquainted with the cl ara pees ee ee ee eee 
. Mr. Turpin state : : ; this cor rth: 1¢ 7 » character of the bl: : 
P — = that he ee peter Wedleaed ie eho the 2&th or 29th of Set Ww nai life i a pene: I was born among this p in alee = 
een APP a ad atisfied with the li: ry . a a e bas been passed i ie Siew os > p! and Dy 
: pee eee nepatliens wep desired that there should be ae a tesgnetons Cet had my boyhood and es cae i midst. He was the play mate of 
; ibe district and he did Ee naiee ess = the —— of inspectors in vn eg Ae | hood and the close eal de oe a —oe companion in early man- 
i y changes through me or to my kn le ery 4 eo svoted friend of my maturer ye 
“a Here is con Sate eit . ay Kanwiedge, | every quality of his heart ; I know him to be kind years. I know 
veadinlih aes own witness, who is unimpeached and unit | confiding, and faithful econ arte — to be kind and sympathetic, 
nf sutation , 1 as y 80 by contestant, utterly overthrowing a it~ and rarely au injury; I “te " attachments, never forgetting a favor 
‘ oe ses alee.” Wee a it may appear the eaetae ‘a Sone | in peace lhe an ss, 2 a his gratitude and fidelity 
’ ; a x ow et us contrast tl wile s a | i Pe fa ° < 4, 1G > DOS rying circumst ance aa . 
‘ , ar 1e8se ge . : | strife incident : ie > © ; ances, and in the 
aut and contestee, and examine for a few mort 8 ntlemen, contest- | o¢ his enthusi: ut times to public life ; I have often been the recip ne 
the suffrage of the people of the Soe nents their claims to | ¢,;),, 1usiastic devotion and affectionate regard a 
with the view of Sileratain ; _ ce both white and black, | failed to acknowledge it when occasion a 7 Sd. - have never 
: ing whether there i thi “Sy | rant at the clos P a : asion demanded, lensely ig 
unnatural in the re wi ‘here is anything strange or | )_ ‘ 1e close of the war. his mind h: . y igno- 
: orted majority for Mr. T ae S ange OF | })>j ar, his mind bas wonderfully exp: 
be wondered ° ay y for Mr. Turpin; whether it i wrightened under the warm sunli lly expanded and 
v . 16 I 3 4 16 Warm su o ewan 
, A him i at that large numbers of the colored . — vase liberty and the advantages nlight of twenty-five years of personal 
: im in preference to McDuffi xd people voted for ae 5 1e advantages of education giver : : 
os history in this ease He uffie. Mr. McDuffie has written his own | of the old slave States, by such me = Me. Tn to him by the people 
: V . seems to be hi : : } me eee > a . nas Mr, Lurpin at hite 
had be largely quoted by all hands on th be ae best biographer and is | ae oo um haritably spoken of iu the report of oe — — 
and other things, as follows : ‘ 1e other side. He testified, among | 4 se, Tangle Sates shasther telations with wrest! ahaa o 
was . >| A Dative oO the Sc utl sae 9 s ae t ese people 
5 Q. State what is » South, nearly his whole life has bee s 
a ur name, your age, a : d the colored people of hi ae oe F een spent among 
rn ofticl dena owndes Co.!—A. My ae teaeieree ee, and have yon | hood and hoes Oe : his district; they have known him since child 
in otticis « ‘ —e . an ‘ Reno deta - « é 3 . . “rience . ith- 
one Llive in Hayneville, Lowndes Co eDutlie; my age is | his he a a ores need the most generous treatm: 
Q a — , Ala., and have lived in said 2ands when most they needed it, and con tly, I adhe + 
ow hav sin keepi teh , and consequently, I say 
reject a sided here? If cou been engaged in Lowndes Co. duri ‘ not be in keeping with the natural instine otly, Leny, it would 
ee If you have held any office in thi . during the time you have re- | and grateful people to d } inetincte of this opgn-hearted 
electio ch office, and how } : 6 is county, when were you el 3 ; , » to do otherwise than aid Mr, T on ‘ 
: first came int ow long did you hold it?—A. I first ¢ " you elected to long neicht ; , se an aid Mr. Turpin, their life- 
sn at c , 8 A. sngaged in pl - 5 ghoor and friend, whe - : ’ , 
irns and of this said © thie county, in Feb., 1868 ; I was elected j f eatiog when 5 | kn : on opposed by a white st rer 
? ae ad county and held , ; as elected judge of the probate co nown to them only : 4 ~e : 7° ranger, W ho is 
e before 1874; in 1875 I wa: eld the office for twelve yes e yate cout ly as an office-seeker. Under ‘ 
: fee was elected f h e years, baving been re-elected i } are they to the ec ss aUl. nder what obligations 
state of convention; I was rom this county as a memt } lected in Ae} 1e contestant that they should fal g 
i renominated i . mber of the constitutional | cont allw w . . 10uld fall down in the dust : 
ot probate, recei in 1880 by the Republic na ntinually worship and 1e dust and 
pute, siving a la: es spublicans for said office of judge >. > } ant struggle to exalt bir sande i ; 
. With wh rge majority of the legal votes c » of judge | equals of the S xalt him even above his own 
he elec: Count at political part 7 votes cast, but was counted out ; ir own color, to say notk lf 
vnty!—A. With th y have you acted sinco you first car - | neighbor, and 1 ? , ay nothing of their life long friend 
net to Q. If you hay 1¢ Republican party, and have been a Repub me to Lownd-s nee venefactor, Mr. Turpin. I repe “ , 
; Aap. e been a d y, e been a Republican all my lif has a right of e . epeat that the contestant 
frandue- while a ; candidate for anothe iti my life. ‘ ght of course to got Alabama wi an 
fraudu resident of Lo . ner position other than al ; : go to Alabama with ci . 
. that time i wndes Co., state what it w r than above stated | run for office as s s . arpet-bag in hand and 
snce for n detail —A, I . nat it was, and political career d . s soon as he arrived there : 
the 50th C . I was nominated and ran as t} al career during | but in so d . 1ere ant as often as he please 
how do bein ongress of the United St as the Republican candidate to } doing he had no right to aid and abet ot! ra 
g one of those com ates for the 4th district of Ala ; the law he. guy, af é and abet others in nullifyi 
g : 13 diet nt ., this count e laws of his adopted State i me iiiiying 
gnoring Repnblican executi posing one of said district. I have been chai anty |; acti : pted State in bis fierce hunt for plac 
: ivan utive committee of said pe en chairman of the investigation. on the pz - for place. Isay this 
le prima nof the Co county almost continuously si | : 5 , partof contestant, has been a ht ; a 
. chairman of mgressional committee of the district f usly since 1868; | evidence upon whicl is , has been a huge farce. The 
acter of coveral of the State execntive commi 16 district for several years, and | : I 1ich his hopes are based for Mr 4 
yea mmittee for two ye years, and | woul ave heen ‘ | for Mr. Turpin’s seat 
1 fifty to the acon I was renominated iar the Republicnee of cnid —— = for ble feotie ee ey n deemed competent in the irt of a r a 
out con- ren a delegate te receiving the vote of every delegate i ct in 1488 for | *™*" #s™ eo 1e peace. i t 
; , held j ¢ to the national venti ‘2 K n the convention; have | Mr. C mere 
ket-ped- d in the State since 1968. convention twice and to every State — a ar. een K. I would like to ask the gentleman on whatevi 
vith the It appears from his ‘it nee the minority of the committee cut down Mr, Tur in’ oaks 
Sait ow i : | ity 8 5 4 * wih Sase IrpiIn's wajo 
1 join in aggers who descended be testimony that he is one of the old carpet- au — 4,000 upon the same character of proof, I JAJOT 
pany il- of “loaves and fishes *” that the South soon after the war in search | | t r. ILSON, of Missouri. His majority was cut down, as I hay 
ey were years of age when he dedthere i — twenty-three or twenty-four | a eg eg because the minority gave the benefit of the a =] * it 
ere 863. J “tOUk | COVES) stance, to the contestant, i : loubt, in 
in , and the same year we find o the contestant, in order that there might be no 
ti- 


hands of 


that thi : 
ae : his patriotic gentleman becomes 


ican i 
executive committee of the ae 
’ 
a 


committees, 
» then probate judge, and he has been in office of some 






the chairman of the Repub- | 
then chairman of other | 


excuse for unseating Mr. Tur ; 
| aes + Spare ae Turpin. I think, Mr, Speaker, I am jus 
; 3 »vidence in this case in charging this oI F el 
chins oa a , 8 C3 n charging this whole plan of elec- 
-_—s — in that district to be the result of a pel sm aa? 
de the laws of the State of Alabama, under a certain e atit 
a, ut ‘ alr ‘OF 1- 
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gency, and that contingency happened when a republican majority | Oecasionally some one is heard to say that no increase is necessa, 
appeared upon this floor. If this was not the case, why is it that | I believe that itis to-day the all but unanimous opinion of the pe 
the outside polls were opened, simultaneously, over the district and | of the United States, certainly of those living west of the A)}).. 
large numbers of colored people induced not to vote at the legal | Mountains, that a very considerable addition to the volume of 4 
polls, and in some instanees Republicans refused to act as officers of | rency is necessary. 
election 7 In thi nection it is worth while recalli 2 actior 
Am I not justified, in view of the facts, in charging that it was de- | Canes In that year, the year os cea 
termined, long before the election of 1888, by the supreme Repub- gress, after long debate, determined upon a partial semenet 
lican council that all over the South, in a certain event, contests | sijyer, It restored to full money functions the silver dolla 
should be inaugurated and tried here by the rule of the old census grains, but limited its coinage by providing that th 3 
of ten years ago? Am I wrong in saying that this whole farcical | 3. .uid not be less than $2,000,000 per month of avin - 
trial, w bic hh re snits in overt urning & majority of moze than 13,000 ‘ otes to the Secretary of the Treasury the discretion to increase that 
and declaring the contestant entitled to the seat by 5,000 votes and up to $4,000,000 per month, a diseretion designed to , 
the very excellent election law of Alabama with its registrar pro- - rT. an : i f . ~ rales. | "the — 
vided at the polls for the benefit of the ignorant, notwithstanding site n weniet mig atee he ing aie es m the cireulat 
is merely intended to blaze the way for the passage of a Federal ear enrge could not otherwise promptly east. 
election law plainly designed to curtail the rights of the people under At that time there were in circulation $346, 000,000 or J 
their State laws, consolidate additional power in the Federal Gov- notes—I speak now in round numbers—and 3337, 000,000 ( 
ernment, and thus with a Republican administration to administer | bank notes. There were also outstanding at that time over $1,’ 
the law, de so in such a way as to perpetuate power in the hands of | 900 interest-bearing obligationsof the ‘‘overnment, on which 
that party, especially in the Southern States? If this be not the | bank circulation might be based. It was not then antici; 
case, why is it that a member of this House, of that party, standing circulating notes of the national banks would diminish 
upon its highest plane points to this case, and another case yet to be | trary, it was believed they would increase in volume. An} 
tried here, to add force to an article he writes for one of the leading | suggested that during the succeeding twelve years the : 
magazines of this country, advocating a Federal election law ? When | circulation would have nearly disappeared would have 
it is considered that that article appeared before this trial and when | as visionary. At that time Congress, after long debate a 
we are all supposed to sit here in the capacity of judges, I say it is | ure which passed over the veto of the President, said that the 
significant and it would seem a prejadgment of the case. | of the eountry should thereafter consist of the $346,000, 000 
Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I wish to ask the gentleman a question, | notes outstanding, and not less than $337,000,000 of nat 
with his permission. notes, to which should be added at least two millions o! 
Mr. WILSON, of Missouri, Certainly, | month, to be coined thereafter indefinitely; and, of cou 
Mr. KERR, of Iowa, I understand you to state that it had been | would result from the free coinage of gold. 
decided by a high official of this House that this man should go out | At that time the volume of the businessof this country 
ro lay the foundation for legislation that is to follow. _ | by bank deposits and bank debts, by railroad debts, by ; 
Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. That is the inference I draw from if, municipal debts, by the sum of commercial transactions, ani 
and that this case is cited, and another which is to follow, as evi- | other things siniohs can be made use of in determining wale 
dence of the necessity for the passage of such a bill. | over one-half of what it is to-day. In other words, the bus 
You may, and doubtless will, deprive Mr. Turpin of his seat; if | country has at Nentt Geabiied Gustar the last twelve years 
so, you " ll but add another stain to the already blemished record | crease in business necessitates a great increase in the volume 0 
of the Fifty-first Congress, there to remain forever, a monument of | i Let 1 that a hen bes t 
the greatest injustice, supp*y. nee one eee — ea 
. The legal-tender currency has not increased, but remains ; 
years ago, except as it may have been diminished by loss or di 
and the national-bank circulation, which shortly after the silve: 
1878 increased to $356,000,000, at which sum it remained on short 
Treasury Notes and Silver Bullion. period of time, has receded until, on the first day of the present mont! 
posta was only $128,000,000. Tocover increasing needs and fill the 
by the disappearing national-bank notes, there has been only the coin 
SPEECH age of $2,000,000 worth per month of silver and what has 
or from the free coinage of gold. There has, therefore, been a cont: 
y ~ - tion of the currency, beyond the possibility of what was contemplated 
H O N ° P R E S T O N B ° P L U M B, | by those who legislated upon this subject in 1878, of nearly $210), (0,00 
OF KANSAS since that date, and their expectations and those of the country ha 
Teh been defeated to that extent. 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, | ‘This is stating the case mildly, for it was confidently believed t 
ad | by reason of the organization of new banks and the enlargemen' 
Friday, June 6, 1890. | circulation of the old ones from time to time, the national-)ank ( 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, having under consideration the | rency would increase, and in addition the discretion vested in t! re- 
— S, 2350) authorizing the issue of Treasury notes on deposits of silver bull- | tary of the Treasury to coin $2,000,000 worth Of silver additional per 
” month might be expected to result in something. 
Mr. PLUMB said: As I said, these anticipations have been defeated, and the circulatio 
Mr. PRESIDENT: If my speaking would retard the vote of the Senate | of the country is $240,000,000 less than the least which the frau 
upon the silver question or any phase of it, I would not delay action | the act of 1878 and those who participated in creating that fina 
for a single moment on any consideration. But there isan evident feel- | policy which put the country on a bimetallic basis supposed it wo 
ing that either the opinion of the Senate is not fully crystallized so that | be; and no Secretary of the Treasury has purchased and had : 
a@ vote can now be taken or there is perhaps some disposition to put the | dollar of silver beyond the minimum, notwithstanding the steay de- 
question over for a time, and I feel that in view of these facts I shall | crease of national-bank notes and the enormous increase in the busi- 
not by taking up a small portion of the time of the Senate be in any | ness of the country. The Treasury Department has always « 
way impeding final action. I may alsosay that my hope that a bill would | uted to the policy of contraction. 
finally be passed at this session of Congress which would fairly come In 1878 the debts due banks were about $2,000,000, 000 
up to public expectation has not grown during the last two or three | nearly equally between the national banks on the one hand, St:te 40 
weeks, ivate banks and trust companies on the other. The deposits wer 
There are two questions which it seems to me may be regarded in roe the same amount and similarly divided. To-day the debts duc the 
this matter of silver legislation as fundamental. One is as to the vol- | banks of the country are four thousand millions and the bank « 
ume of the currency and the other is as to what the currency shall | substantially thesameinamount. The railroad mileage of tlic 
consist of. There is, or seems to be at any rate, a general consensus of | has doubled and the railroad indebtedness has increased mo 
opinion that the volume of currency ought to be increased. How much | the mileage. 
of this is sincere I may have occasion to remark upon before I conclude. There is to-day more than $6,000,000,000 of railroad bo: 
The Secretary of the Treasury in his report recommends a measure | standing, and the volume of private indebtedness not represe' 
which he says should be passed because of the necessity that there | thesedemand obligations due to banks is not less than an equa! 
should be an increase of currency, which would, if enacted, effect an | Tothis is to be added State and municipal indebtedness, whic! 
increase probably at the rate of $25,000,000 per annum. The Finance | be greatly less, ora total indebtedness of over $20,000,000, 000 
Committee have reported a measure which would accomplish about the It is one of the chief features of the national-banking syste! ' 
same result. banks nized under it are required to keep on hand for the pro\ 
The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] who spoke yesterday, rec- | their akan a certain proportion of their deposits. In rede 
ognized as the very highest authority among a certain school of finan- | citiesit is 25 per cent.; in all other places, 15 percent. It may! 
ciers, also said that the increasing business and population of the coun- | but can not be less without bringing upon the hank the risk o 
try required an increase in the volume of the circulating medium. | of its charter. The banks undoubtedly comply with the law. ¢* 


[Here the hammer fell. ] 
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rare cases. In the redemption cities more than the required reserve is | consciously, deceiving the people. 


usually kept. Theexcess kept by the national banks of the city of New 
York will be at least $6,000,000 on the average, and the average of all 
the national banks is undoubtedly over rather than under the require- 
ment of the law. The exampleset by the national banks is of neces- 
sity followed by State and private banks asarule, They must com- 
pete as to measures involving safe methods of business in order to hold 
their customers. The national-bankingsystem has become the pattern 
in essentials which all banks are compelled to substantially follow. 

It is safe, therefore, to say that private and State banks and trust 


| 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


companies keep in reserve as large a proportion of their deposits as | 


the national banks do. 
taking the country through, is probably not less than 20 per cent 


The average per cent. of reserve to deposits, | 


le that when con 


It is most probal 
pilations came to be made they were based on a condition of things 
supposed to exist, but which had no foundation. It is significant that 
in the very report from which I quote the Director of the Mint pub- 
lishes an article from The Commercial and Firancial Chronicle, in 





which his own statement as to the amount of gold in circulation among 
the people is attacked and in which it is stated that no such sum is « 
possibly can be in circulation as is estimated by the Director. T! 
article is published at length in this report and not challenged. Ii 


‘silence gives consent, at least con 


then the Director of the Mint wa 








senting that his estimat ject to very grave exceptions 
It is impossible to s: ho h gol ial ( 
| culation among the pe ; [ sh 1 say that the uld not 
over $75,000,000 in any event, Adding uch more as the a 


but suppose we call it for entire safety 17} per cent., leaving out of | 
account also the surplus reserve which, as a matter of extra prudence | 


is retained in the reserve cities. The total deposits being $4,000,- 
900,000, it follows that not less than $700,000,000 are constantly kept 
on hand in the shape of reserve funds, not to be used except in the 
greatest emergency, if at all, and then only temporarily. A national 
bank which gets out of line in the way of reserve would receive a sharp 


admonition from the Comptroller, and this would be followed by an | 


order to go out of business if the deficiency was not immediately made 
cood. 1t thus happens that the national-banking system, as one of the 
elements of safety which have commended it to the public, effects a 
very great contraction of the volume of the circulating medium. 


And this brings me to the question of the total volume of money in | 


existence in the United States. Upon this point there is great confu- 
sion. No one of the authorities in the Treasury Department agrees as 
to what thisamountis. The Coinage Committee of the House states 
one sum, the Secretary of the Treasury states another, and the Treas- 
urer of the United States another. The Senator from Ohio makes it 
entirely different from any of them, aud the differences range from 
twenty-five million to one hundred and twenty-five million dollars. 

My own estimate, which I venture to say in view of this contraricty 
of opinion is as good as anybody’s, is that there is outstanding—that is 
tosay, absolutely and only qualified as to the amount of gold coin in th: 
country, about which I shall speak in a moment—$1,560,000,000, and 
in this computation I allow $14,000,000 for lost and destroyed notes 
whichis about the Treasury estimate, but far too low in my judgment. 
This sum total is made up as follows: Gold coin, $680,000,000; silver, 
including subsidiary coin, $420,000.000; Treasury notes, $346,000,000; 
national-bank notes, $128,000,000; total, $1,574,000,000. Deduct $14,- 
000,000 fornotes lost and destroyed and the total remaining is as stated, 
$1,560,000, 000, 

It will be observed that for the purpose of this total I accept the Treas- 
ury statement of $680,000,000 as amount df gold on hand. In point 
of fact there is not so much gold in the United. States by at least one 
hundred millions, and the shortage is likely as much as $150,000,000. 

I have in my hand the report of the Director of the Mint for 1883, 
which I use because of an article which was incorporated in it without 
comment. 
gold coin in the United States Treasury, $78,224,000 in the national 
banks, and $301,527,000 in other banks and in circulation among the 
people—that is, in ‘‘ other banks and in general circulation,’’ as the Di- 
rector of the Mint phrases it. The amount has since increased. I only 
use the statement of 1388 for the purpose above indicated. Now, as 


is shown by the reports of the Comptroller of the Currency, the national | 


banks do only about one-half of the banking business of the country; 
only one-half of the deposits are found in their vaults; they discount 
only one-half the commercial paper. It is not reasonable to suppose 


that they hold more than one-half the gold coin that is on deposit in | 


banks in the United States. 


The national banks are required by law to keep either legal-tender | 


notes or gold or silver coin as reserve. The State banks and trust com- 
panies, being under no legal necessity to compose their reserve of these 
kinds of money, can, as they probably do, keep a considerable portion 
of it inthe shape of national-bank notes. The probability is very strong, 
therefore, that the national banks have more gold than is kept by pri- 
vate and State banks and trust companies. But accepting that there 
is a8 much gold in the latter class of banks as in the former, that ieft 


on the Istof December, 1888, $223,000,000 of gold coin to be accounted | 


for as in circulation among the people. 

Does anybody believe that? Does anybody believe that there is 
»22,000,0000f gold coin in circulation among the people of the United 
States as distinguished from that which is found in the banks of the 
country? That would be nearly $4 for every man, woman, and child 
in the country ; nearly as much gold coin as of national-bank notes, 
of legal-tender notes, and of silver certificates afloat in the channels of 
trade and in use amongthe people. The statement is incredible. Gold 
Coin 1s nob used as currency to any extent. The suggestion that it is 
being hoarded in private safes and elsewhereis absurd. It is not inthe 
country. Thereis adeficiency which causes, partly, the present mone- 
tary ee If any one doubts that there is a serious error, let him 
take account during the next month of all the gold coin he sees in cir- 
culation among his friends and the shopkeepers whom he trades with. 
The gold is not in circulation. The Treasury is, consciously or un- 


In that report it was stated that there was $227,854,000 of 


in banks other than national, and about $150,000,000 will have to } 
subtracted from the total amount « rold in tl untry é 
by the Treasury Department. 



















Let us see, therefore, how much money ble for actual u 
among the people. From the total of $1,560,000,( rrived at as al 
must be first deducted an average of $260,000,000 which the Treasury 
always ke eps on hand, ibo which something h retofore been 
said in the debate on this bill, and that lea as t 1 1um which 
can by any possibility be used, $1,300,000, 0f 

There ought, in fairness, to be deducted fi this $150,000, 000, « 
in estimate of gold in the country, which would reduce the mone} 
side the Treasury to $1,150,000,000. From this is to be subt 
the $700,000, 000 kept as reserve, as before computed, leaving a 

| of but $550,000,000 which is available for deliv oth l 
the transaction of the business of all the people, or a trifle over $8 pe 
capita. But the force of my argument is not teri ned 
conceding the gold coin to be as estimated by tl y Depa 
ment, which would leave in actual circulation $700,000,000 In ord 
to make up this amount all doubt must be 1 ed r of 
Treasury and against the people, both the doubt as to the a 
lost and destroyed notes and that as to the gold supp! If I were d 
ciding this case upon what I considered the best ey I would 
bound to say that I believed the money in actual cir ition did n¢ 
much, if at all, exceed $500,000,000. 

Upon this narrow foundation has been built the enormous structure 
of credit of which I have spoken It is the greatest of the kind that 


‘ 


| 





was ever built, because it was built by the best people who ever built 


i 
anything. Over twenty thousand million of debts, the enormous and 
widely extended business of sixty-five million of people, all rest up 
and must be served by a volume of currency which must seem to the 
most veteran financier as absolutely and dangerously small. 

As I have before said, the business of this country has doubled dur 
ing the past twelve years. All the business which requires the use of 
money has doubled. In other words, while the population of the cou 
try has increased 2} per cent. per annum, the business of the count: 
has increased 8 per cent. perannum. Iam not going to say whethe: 
2) per cent. or 8 per cent. or a mean between the two would be the 
proper measure of the increase of the circulating medium. It would 
make little difference as to future transactions what the increase 
that fact could be foreknown by all who are doing bu Thy 
could not complain if the volume were insufficient, because they had 
due notice and should have governed themselves accordingly. But 
under present conditions instead of certainty there is uncertainty. The 
value of the national-bank currency is constantly shrinking, but the 
amount of this can not be foretold, and the capricious but nearly alwa 
contracting action of the Treasury is a constant menace to all legitima 


if only 


iness, 


business. But the currency volume does not alone or chiefly relate to 
| future transactions, It measures time contracts executed in the p 

absorbing profits and capital, taking away from the struggling debt 

and giving to the idle creditor. 

If there were but $1 in the world and nobody wanted it, that w 

be enough. If adollar could be set up as a measure of value, a 

scale or a yard-stick is set up in the county clerk’s office in order that 

every mani could go there and compare it with his own scale or yard- 


stick, and that was the only use it was needed for, one would | 
enough, and what it was worth to-day it would be worth during 


time. But for dollars there is a constant demand; and, asthe Ser 
from Nevada [Mr. JoNnEs] said far better than I can say, the va 

the dollar is in proportion to the demand for it. It will not do to sa 
that the volume of the currency is a matter of indifference, that the 
amount of dollars outstanding which can be had for daily use and in 
an emergency cuts no figure because we make such great use of credit. 
If that were so, one dollar would be as good asa million, and a million 


as good as ten millions, and ten millions as good as one hundred million 
and soon. Nothing is better settled than that an adequate, a la 
supply of money advances prices, g¢ 

and especially benefits those of smal! 

credit. It also prevents the ‘‘ unearned increment’’ which contra 
brings from overwhelming the debtor for the benefit of the creditor 
In this connection consider what the present state of affairs is tending 
to, whatit has brought about. ‘The four thousand million of debts dus 
banks are practically demand obligations; so also are the debts due by 


ves ease and volume to busine 


means and cousequently limited 
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the banks to their depositors of equal amount. Of course the men who 
owe the banks are in a considerable sense the depositors to whom the 
banks are in debt, but not wholly. The demand obligations growing 
out of banking operations can not be less than four thousand millions; 
they may be five thousand or six thousand million dollars. 

Now, Mr. President, this structure of credit, built upon the narrow 
base of about $600,000,000 actual cash, must necessari.y be insecure. 
Its continuance must depend upon the careful management of somebody, 
aid to wlosesoever management it isintrusted there is given an equiva- 
ent in the shape of power. Theonly human ambition worth mention- 

if in any arena where men contend is that of power, and the secret, 
in my judgment, of the opposition which great bankers in this country 
make to the increase of the circulating medium, as a rule, is because 
they do not want to be shorn of this enormous power which they have 


over the business of the people of the country and which they desire to | 


keep. Ido not say that it isan unworthy ambition. I do not mean 
to say that they will discharge their duty in such an event unworthily, 
but it is am ¢normous power for them to have. But the best of man- 


agement sometimes fails, and the most elaborate structures are the ones 


which show the greatest weakness under strain. 
A defaulting cashier, a faithless trustee, even the failure of an obscure 


brokerage firm, is often sufficient to precipitate a panic, as a conse- | 


quence of which the most solvent and prudent, wholly disconnected ex- 
cept in a general way from the causes which led to the untoward results, 
may lose all. These are the most liable to occur in New York, and 
when they do occur the shock is felt throughout the entire country. 
Business may be good elsewhere, the banks all sound, but so long as 
there is disturbance and fear in New York there is a comparative sus- 
pension of business throughout the country, so faras relates to exchange 
and the making of loans. It way take weeks to ascertain whether the 
trouble is local and temporary or general and permanent. 
ure is so vast, the /oundation so slight, that the slightest trouble brings 
suggestions of a collapse which all know can not long be postponed. 


Crops may be good, mines, forges, and furnaces may be yielding as never | 


before, aud yet so overtopped and delicate is the structure of credit 
that the misdoings or misfortune of the most insignificant dealer in 
New York may destroy it all, and those who suffer most are those 
who are wholly innocent and oiteutimes farthest away. 

The moment there is fear the banks stop loaning. The amount of 
currency is so small that when loaning stops business dependent upon 
money stops also. Then commences the collection of debts, which 
means distress, and the end is at hand; margins disappear, property 
which was before valuable loses its value by comparison with that ot 
money, which has enormously increased in value, and the man who is 


in debt is wholly sacrificed, while the man who is not in debt loses his | 


earnings and anticipated profits. The wreck of thousands is complete. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Hiscock] made a great exhibit 
on yesterday of the wealth of this country. It was no doubt a cor- 
rect one, Bat he did not tell us whether the Finance Committee were 
debating whether they could not make it a great deal better by piling 
up the duties on imported merchandise from 10 to 300 per cent. in the 
tariff bill which is before them. If it is so good, if there is no com- 
plaint, no cloud in the future, if there is financial health, soundness, 
prosperity, and if it is all evenly and fairly distributed, why not let 
well enough alone in matters relating to the tariff as well as the volume 
of the currency ? 


The Senator thinks we do not need legislation increasing the cur- | 


rency, because of our great prosperity under the present system. If 
this is all true, why revise the tariff and especially impose new and 
increased duties? Or are we too prosperous, whereby the necessity 
arises for placing new burdens on the people? 

I have a letter here {rom the president of one of the leading national 
banks in New York, whose name has not been mentioned in connection 
with this legislation and who has not written for publication, which 
throws some light on the present situation. It is dated May 16, 1890, 
and says: 

The pressure for credit continues very great, and you had better gct together 
and do something that is fair and equitable for all interests; if not, somebody 
will get hurt the way things are going now. 

A letter from a member of one of the leading private banking houses 
of New York bearing date perhaps a month earlier states that a panic 
was only averted last fall by what might be called ‘‘kiting’’ the 
drawing of time bills upon London by the larger houses, bills not drawn 
against money on hand or against merchandise in transit, but bills 
representing only the credit of the drawer. 

Mr. President, there ought to be an increase of circulating medium 
in order to relieve from this great strain and also in order that the peo- 
ple who can not make satisfactory use of the device of credit may 
have a fair chance. In the great world of credit the laborer and the 
farmer have no place and little or no opportunity. It is money they 
want, money for manual delivery. The competition is now so keen for 
the few dollars there are in circulation that they do not get them; they 
go to the merchant and the banker and those who already have the 
better opportunity because they can make use of credit. 

The money goes into the till of the merchant on!y to be deposited 
in the bank, whence it goes out in the shape of loans. But these do 
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| the farmer little good because he can not make quick returns jy 
business, He is therefore remitted to heavy loans upon mortzave , 
money drawing interest when not in use as well as when it is, eatin, 
the substance of the borrower, tempting to extravagance, and oft, 
| means of destruction. 
So keen is competition for money for manual delivery, so « 
and always is this demand, that no sooner does a dollar get . 
every agency of the banks is set at work to bring it back, an 
happens that not only is this money not found in the outer per 
of things among the farmers and poorer people, but it concen 
| itself in the great cities and hides in the vaults of the banks 
Mr. President, we ought to have more money. [am not certain 
how muchmore. I know how inevitably some compromise on t! 
ject will result; but if I were toexpress what | think ought to be, 
should say that not only the vacancy in the national-bank cirey 
which has occurred during the last twelve years should be mac: 
and that, too, as speedily as can be, but there ought to be in 
| tion at least as much as would result from the free coinage of : 
How shall we get it? For years there has been in this country 
| powerfal and growing sentiment in favor of paper money, paper n 
the value of which should be fixed by a limitation upon its an 
legal tender for all debts, public and private, and redeemal)|e 
| it passes from hand to hand in the transaction of necessary | 
divorced from both gold and silver, by reason of which the volu: 
could be always steadily maintained, for it could never be 1 
| subject of export, and which would, therefore, leave the people « 
United States, with reference to their internal business based u 
currency supply, free from the danger to which they are now s 
by reason of the liability of the gold and silver currency to 
the country. This is called fiat meney. 
I know how some men grow pale and others furious at the 
tion of fiat money, how Senators and Representatives whose co: 
| ents are chiefly the owners of the fixed capital of this country « 
proposition of this kind one of repudiation, and all that sort ot | 
upon the assumption that Congress would keep increasing the v: 
of paper money until credit and property would be of little or no 
and confusion and ruin would result. In thus prophesying they: 
look the recent experience of this country and in fact lose siy 
the fact that the Constitution as recently defined by the Su 
| Court gives Congress full authority to do all I have named and 
what is feared. And yet it has not been seriously proposed to e) 
cise this authority, which shows that Congress is not disposed t 
upon the exercise of powers of doubtful utility or those not ca 
by the permanent public opinion of the country. If this publi 
ion existed, formed after full discussion, I should hope that Cong 
would provide just such a currency as I have outlined, believing that 
it would be for the best interests of all the people and one which \ 
forever separate the question of the volume of money in circulation fro: 
| the control of banks and other monetary institutions and from 
cidents of our foreign trade. 
No Congress representing the American people would ever « 
| law which would scale debts or otherwise effect repudiation. ‘her 
; are no such debt-payer:in the world as the people of the United States 
Their treatment of the war debt shows this, as does the restraint whic! 
they imposed upon Congress during the war in relation to the prom: 
made at the time of the first issue of the Treasury notes as to the 
mum amount to be issued, and which was never exceeded. They hia‘ 
paid all buta fraction of the debt, much of it before maturity, at rge 
premium, and the terms*of a considerable portion of which wus so 
changed by law as to be more burdensome tian when created. ! 
| American people will repudiate no obligation, nor perform any act 0 
consistent with the highest financial honor. But it is fair to mak: 
provisions that the holders of the contracts shall not have more t! 
their contracts call tor. The law should hold an even balance. 
The Senator from Vermont [Mr. MorRIL1] affects to see in the prop- 
osition to enlarge the volume of the currency to meet increasing | 
lation and business an element of repudiation, and, appealing ay 
it, brings forward the New England widow, who did duty in opposition 
to the silver legislation of 1878 which has been attended with such valu- 
able results for the whole country, as well as against all propo 
for an increase of the circulating medium 
There is a story afloat, and it may have got into print, about 
man who went to Tophet and succeeded in getting back, probably ' 
only instance on record; and, when he was asked what he saw (| 
there, replied that he saw a certain individual, or perhaps it \ 
party, holding the darkies between himself or itself and the fire 
so this New England widow, the holder of mortgages or bonds ©: 
railroad stock, is brought in here and held before the fire, but be! 
her ample skirts are the holders of six thousand millions of do! 
railroad bonds, and a thousand millions of dollars of the funded 
of the United States, and other added millions of credits, who, hy re 
son of the demonetization ofsilver and a constantly contracting voll" 
ol the currency, have had their securities made far more valuable tha! 
they would otherwise have been, and to the corresponding disadvan 
tage of the debtor. 
It remains to be seen whether this frugal widow with the cloud of nc4 
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creased in value by a contraction of the currency and the maintenance 
of the single gold standard, will prevail, or whether Congress will take 
+) account the men who have put all they have got into the sea of 


CPmme 





! 
gitnesses behind her, whose sole interest is to have their holdings in- 


| But if as is contended we should adopt the gold 


iture rather than those who represent capital which has been taken | 


at of the current of ordinary risk and put into the safe and permanent 
shape of bond and mortgage. 

The feeling in favor of paper money instead of gold and silver has 
had the greatest hold in the West. It has been a part of a widely 


| 


prevalent feeling in favor of such an increase of currency as should | 


meet the needs of all current business, a feeling widespread and en- 
during. ty 1g} 1 
free coinage of silver. This is partly the sentiment aroused by the 
jemonetization enacted in 1873 and partly the result of a convic- 


Lately this feeling has taken the form of a demand for the | 


tion that the required increase in the currency volume can be more | 


more in common with the feeling upon the subject prevalent in the 
East. 


readily accomplished by that means now than in any other way, and 


most emphatic way that the policy which is now being pursued, whereby 


labor and capital, which is taking the risks of ordinary venture, shall 
cease. 
When, however, it is proposed to accomplish this very proper object 


it is opposed on the ground that if more silver is used as money it will | 


drive gold out of the country. 
I agree that the subtraction of $680,000,000, the alleged amount of 


gold in the United States, from the currency of this country would be | 


a misfortune, especially as in the absence of special provision for re- 


placing it with some other form of currency it would mean a great con- | 
. . ' 
But, Mr. President, can it not be seen by even | 


traction of the currency. 
» man who is blind that, if you make the $680,000,000 of gold in the 
country merchandise instead of currency, what is left of the currency 
will be enormously enhanced in value, so that it would at once close the 
gap by means of which the gold was driven out and gold would resume its 
old place? ~Noneof thecurrency of the country wil! be driven out unless 
there is too much for the proper service of the people. Being less than 
$600,000,000 in money actually in circulation among the people now, 
the subtraction of this entire amount, which would occur if all the gold 
should Jeave the country, there would be, as can well be imagined, a 
great demand for what remained! The strain would be greater than 
it ever has in any event been upon gold. 

But, Mr. President, who can give a guaranty that we shall not lose 
ofourgold? Weapparently only keep it by the greatest effort. If 
the monometallists are to be believed, even the Treasury Department 
isin danger of losing the great stock of yellow metal there stored; 
that it will disappear in some occult way. The Cleveland Administra- 
tion was aflected by a mania on this subject, and at one time arranged 
with some New York bankers, anxious no doubt to keep up the delu- 
sion, for the exchange of several millions of gold for an equivalent 
amount of fractional silver, in order that the Treasury supply of gold 
might be in no danger. 

The humor of the transaction escaped the consciousness of the fright- 
ened Secretary. He could not see the point of the joke of which he 
was the victim: the exchange of precious gold, dollar for dollar, for 
despised and depreciated s Iver! ‘The present Secretary is in a similar 
condition. He hoards gold and deprives the people of at least one 
hundred millions of the money created by law for their use beyond 


any practical requirement of necessity, apparently fearing that the peo- | 


ple of this country who are possessed of Treasury notes will drop che 
plow in the furrow and the yard-stick on the counter and rush down 
to Washington in order to present them for redemption in gold. It 
would be farcical if it did not involve a tragedy in which the people 
were the sufferers, 

This fear ignores all facts and all commonsense. The man who has 
paper money which is a legal tender for all debts and receivable ‘or 
custom dues oaly wants that redemption which comes as he exchanges 
for that which to him for the moment is the more desirable, for the 
rent which is due, for the food which is to sustain life, for the prop- 
erty on which he hopes to make a profit. Gold redemption is not de- 
sired and has not been demanded. 

_ The gold of the world is not insufficient supply. There is aconsum- 
ing demand forit. Nations which are upon the gold basis must keep up 





i 





a continual and ample supply of the metal or suffer in consequence. It is | 
like thestruggle of two strong men in a cold night for a blanket too small | 


to cover both, If we are to make sure at all times of asupply of gold 


which, added to our other currency supply, will be adequate to our | 

heeds, we must be prepared to struggle and perhaps even to fight tor 
Arcumstances may occur which will make our gold supply essen- | 

They have the means of getting it, for they | 


uw ¢ 
tial to ioreign nations. 


hold our stocks and bonds in large quantities which, if they return and | 


damp on the New York market, we must buy. If warshould threaten 
vermany or England the first step to be taken would be to increase their 
gold supply in order that the financial part of the preparation might not 
be inadequate. Suppose the balance of trade should, fora series of years, 


against us; we should lose more or less gold, and neither of these | practically the entire yield is absorbed in the arts. 


contingencies would be affected by the presence or absence of silver. 
gold standard every dol- 
lar of gold we lost would still further narrow the base on which must 
rest, not only all our currency, but all our business 
The loss of even $100,000, 000 of gold under presene conditions 
have a serious effect. How necessary, tl 
currency supply, and espe ) 
the tree coinage of silver. 
The Senator from Ohio said, in a brief speech which he made the 
other day on a minor clause of this bill, in a spirit of candor that did 
not characterize his speech of yesterday, that gold and silver had been 
created by the Almighty as money and had been such from the 
ning oftime. ‘‘ What God hath joined let no man put asunder. If 
gold is money, then silver is money; if either is money by the desig- 
nation of the Almighty, both are money; and if gold to-day is any more 


money than silver itis because the law has made it so, giving to gold the 


would 
shall increase our 
n the base of it by 


len, that we 


1 


ially that we shall wid 


begin- 


| exclusive money function and degrading silver. 
It is designed to be and isa thoroughly conservative movement. | 
it aims at no scaling of debts, no repudiation, but does mean in the 


The American people are logical. Whenever it is settled that it is 
the law and not the designation of the Almighty, the fiat of legislation 


| and not intrinsic value or a long course of business or a consensus of 
the fixed capital of the country has unconscionable advantage over | 


publicopinion which constitutes money, they will not long halt on gold, 
or silver either for that matter, but go at once to paper as the only 
logical and proper representative of value, as the medium of exchange. 

It will not take long to create a public opinion in this country in 
favor of discarding gold as well as silver if once we get away !rom the 
sentiment that these metals are precious and designed for money and 
better calculated than anything else for money, irrespective of legisla- 
tion. The greenback is an encouraging example in this direction, 
which is dearer to the hearts of the people than any other form of cur- 
rency. No party could live during a campaign that proposed to retire 
the greenback. It will stay where it is, undiminished in volume and 
a permanent part of the country’s currency. 

It is for these reasons that I say the proposition for the free coinage 
of silver isa conservative one and one which ought to be acceded to 
at once and without cavil. 

The Senator from Ohio on yesterday had a good deal to say about the 
act of 1873 demonetizing silver and how practically nothing came of it 
because there was no silver in the country to be demonetized; that we 
never had had silver money, and consequently its final 
produced no result. 

Mr. Chase, who presided over the Treasury Department during the 
war and who is entitled to rank with the ablest men who ever occu- 
pied that great office, in his report of 1862 commending to Congress 
the adoptiun of the national-banking system, said: 


elimination 


The Secretary recommends, therefore, no mere paper-money scheme, but 
on the contrary, a series of measures, looking to a safe and gradu.l return to 
gold and silver as the only permanent basis, standard, and measure of values 
recognized by the Constitution. 

Mr. Chase evidently thought the country was ona bimetallic basis 
when specie payments were suspended during the war and looked for- 
ward to a return to that basis. It had not occurred to him that silver 
was not a proper material from which to make money, nor that it was 
not a fit instrument of modern commerce. Ten years later the Senator 
from Ohio, according to his own statement, helped to enact a measure 
which he says he knew demonetized silver, which thereby increased 
the value of credits, added to the burden of the debtor, and perpetrated 
a fraud upon him, the effect of which has not yet disappeared. Ido not 
care whether that act was passed by fraud or by mistake, it can only be 
characterized as the economic crime of the century, and it does not cut 
any figure in the case to say that there was then no silver or little silver 
in circulation. Itdestroyed one medium for the transaction of business 
and the payment of debts, and put all the burden upon a single metal 
which has steadily and rapidly ever since increased in value by reason 
thereof. 

I am thoroughly persuaded that the demonetization of silver was 
brought about with fall design and intention to produce the precise 
result which was accomplished, that of oppressing the producing and 
debtor classes for the benefit of creditors. It was a part of a scheme 
which had for its theater the world. Germany followed the lead of 
the United States, and the bondholders were put completely in the 
sacidle. 

In my judgment the people of the United States will never be sati 
fied until that act is undone. I know Mr. Lincoln said that the 
ple would be satisfied when slavery was in process of extinction, and it 
may be that something short of the complete restoration of silver at 
this time might meet with a reasonable degree of acceptance, but the 
free coinage of silver, putting it on a complete equality with gold, is 
the goal which must shortly be reached if public opinion is to be satis 
fied and a fair equilibrium between the capitalist and the people be 
restored. 

Economists differ somewhat as to the amount of gold produced each 
year throughout the world. They differ widely as to the amount 
which from this annual supply goes into the arts. But the outside es- 
timate of the amount which is or can be spared for coinage is $30,000,- 
000. Many maintain, and I think on the better basis of fact, thai 
But that 
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$30,000,000 of the annual supply becomes money, what a beggarly 
amount to be added to the world’ssupply of money! And yet if we 
are to go to the gold standard, as the Secretary of the Treasury and 
those who act with him have determined, to be followed, as would prob- 
ably be the case, by the nations which now have either silver alone as 
money or silver and gold conjoined, 1,500,000,000 of people must pre- 
pare for such terms as the possession of the gold ot the world may im- 
post 

Civilization is expanding. Regions of country that have heretofore 
known nothing about dollars or measures or standards of value are 
coming under the beneficent influences of christianity and civilization 
with the effect of creating a greaterdemand formoney. Are new con- 
ditions to be harnessed to old ones? Is the world to be circumscribed 
in its development by the amount of gold which after the consuming 
demand of the arts is left for currency purposes? If not, with what is 
it to be supplemented ? Those who advocate a gold standard must an- 
swer this. Those who propose the single standard must be prepared 
either to say only such growth ean occur and such business be trans- 
acted as may with safety be based upon a comparatively decreasing 
medium of exchange, or else they must make perfect some plan for 
the enlargement of such medium of exchange. 

[ risk nothing in saying that things can not go onasthey are. Ifthe 
demand for a bimetallic standard is not granted, then either gold must 
be wholly disearded for paper whose value will be determined by vol- 
ume and legal-tender quality or the amount of gold which constitutes 
a dollar must be from time to time reduced. The world can not do 
business upon the basis of extended credit if the measure of value is to 
constantly grow more valuable in proportion to property. 

But we are told that silver money does not comport with modern 
ideas and modern civilization. The Secretary of the Treasury says 
that the gold dollar is the dollar of commerce and that he will indulge 
in no idea or plan which disputes its supremacy. It is the dollar of 
the money-changers, and they, not those whose labor creates value, are 
to be taken into account. The man who exchanges the fruits of Jabor 
is to determine what the measure of that value shall be, and not the 
farmer who raises the grain which is the subject of exchange. The 
producer is not to inquire as to the volume or character of the cur- 
rency which fixes the value of his product, but is to leave that alone 
to the banker who lends the money and the commission merchants 
who act as agents in the matter of sale andexchange. The middle-man 
is the vital factor in modern business, so highly civilized that silver will 
not answer for money for its use, and the producer is a mere incident! 

If he can not keep up with that civilization which demands gold alone 
as money, and which has contraction and falling prices for everything 
except the investment of fixed capital as an inevitable result, that is 
his lookout. He is simply crushed with the logic of the situation and 
mustnotcomplain. If itis pointed out that a crash will come when the 
financial pyramid of more than twenty thousand millions of public and 

rivate credit, all payable in gold and built upon a basis of less than 

600,000, 000 of available currency, shall become a little more top-heavy, 
the answer is in substance that this will not hurt the owners of bonds 
and mortgages, or of cash money, or of the middle-man, but its effects 
will fall upon the broad and willing backs of the patient multitude of 
producers, East and West, who must accept what comes as the verdict 
of a civilization so advanced that they are withdrawn from its purview. 

Mr. President, I shall be surprised if the producers of this country 
are much longer content with this condition of affairs. They have a 
right to feel, as they do, that they and their interests should be taken 
into account. The functions which they exercise are superior to those 
of the money-changer or the commission man. They have a right to 
the fruits of their labor, and if the civilization of the period denies it 
to them they wil) pray to be remanded to a less civilized condition. 

What is the proposition which so excites the ire of those who repre- 
sent the fixed capital of the country and which if adopted is to bring 
ruin to the country and to civilization? According to the best data 
less than $55,000,000 worth of silver is mined in this country each year, 
and of this something over $30,000,000 is coined under the present law. 
More than $6,000,000 is the amount used in the arts, and only about 
$17,000,000 is left to become the subject of free coinage unless the 
stock of silver abroad comes to re-enforce our own supply. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I call the attention of the Senator from Kansas 
to-the fact that the Director of the Mint says that in 1888 $8,000,000 
of silver was used in the arts. 

Mr. PLUMB. I am taking outside figures as to the possibilities 
under free coinage. Not to exceed $17,000,000 could in any event be 
added as the result. It must be borne in mind also that about $15,- 
000,000 of national-bank circulation wil! be retired this year. Practi- 
cally there is no escape from it. We shall lose during the fiscal year 
1890-91, beginningon the Ist day of July next, $15,000,000 of national- 
bank circulation beyond peradventure. 

Mr. FARWELL. More than double that. 

Mr. PLUMB. The Senator from Dlinois says more than double 
that. We lost $41,000,000 last year. The reason why we shall not 
lose so much this year is because, as I understand it—and yet I may 
be mistaken, but I think not, however—that the banks can not retire 
their circulation beyond the amount I have stated without losing their 








charters. Of course, if the banks should take a notion to quit ¢ 
tem, losing their charters, there would be a loss of $3,000,000 » ; 
the maximum permitted by law. 

Now, Mr. President, supposing that the banks retain thei, 
and only reduce their circulation to the amount which they , 
out surrendering them, we should lose $15,000,000, or pra: 
we gained by free coinage. If we took everything that t), 
mines furnish we should only be making good the shortay 
the banks and a couple of millions over. Would that 
flation of the currency such as would bring serious consequ. 
would be the addition of the enormous sum of 3 cents per c: 

fake the next year, and supposing the banks did not retire ; 
currency and supposing also that the silver supply should 
10 per cent., as it probably would not, and the extreme amy 
to the currency for that year would be $25,000,000, which, : 
lation of 70,000,000, would be about 33 cents per capita. 

It is additions like these which, according to those who « 
free coinage of silver, are to make financial disturbance, upset; 
ues, destroying commerce, and turning back the dials 
Mr. President, the American people have made geod use 
strumentality of progress which they have been able to la; 

They are the most enterprising and progressive people 
The more money they have the greater the number of 
terprises, the greater their progress, and, above all, th: 
equitable will be the_distribution of the results of labor 
prise. 

The American people would take five times 33 cents per « 
ditional currency, yea, ten times that much, every year, abs: 
use of it, extend their enterprise in consequence, distribut 
evenly amongst the people the rewards of labor and ent: 
can by the existing volume be done, giving to labor better 1 
business better facilities, helping everybody, and hurting nobody « 
cept those who are indulging in the anticipation of the increa t 
value of the bonds and mortgages they hold, and which t! 
from Nevada felicitously calls ‘money futures.”’ 

Everybody agrees that we can not have too much gold. I! 
suddenly to acquire one hundred millions of the yellow metal v 
be that much richer. It is said we shall have sent to us from abroad 
large amounts of silver, which will seek our mints for coinage, but no 
one knows where this silver is at present. The United States ha 
stantiy exported its surplus silverto London. Thatsurplus w: 
appear from the market under the operation of free coinage, and why 
should Europe suddenly have silver to sell us after having reali); 
an indefinite period bought all we had tosell, many millions each year 
But suppose Europe suddenly has silver to dispose of instead o! 
ing, as heretofore, why should we fear for the result? Wecould only get 
itin the processes of trade. Weshould give something for it which was 
for the time being less valuable tous. It will not be given to us, though 
we could stand it, I think, even to take the $25,000,000 which the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Hiscock] said on yesterday the Dutch were 
ready to give us. It seems to me we should be $25,000,000 bett 
without effort. 

The average Yankee can be trusted to make a good bargain in trade 
whether it be of silver or other commodity. There would be som 
active business going on as the result of the movement of silver th 
way. 

Bat, Mr. President, I venture the opinion that when silver sha!) bx 
coined free in this country Europe will not only keep all it has, but 
will strive assiduously to get all of ours it can, as heretofore. We 
overlook that silver has been degraded first by legislation and second 
by a powerful public opinion created by the banks of the great cities 
and by the newspaper press of the same localities. They have «™- 
ployed threats and villification to carry their point. But despite a! 
this the sentiment for the restoration of silver has power stronger an¢ 
stronger all the time, until now it is demonstrated that public se 
ment demands action. The question now is, how little can be ¢ 
and not run too far counter to this public sentiment? 5 

We hear all the Iugubrious prophecies which were uttered in 1>" 
as the result of a depreciated currency. But if silver be ¢ ee 
coinage it will appreciate in value and, what is more and better, 2 
will godown. Perhaps the two metals will not entirely come toyethe! 
but a moderate difference in their respective value as commodities 
do no more harm than it did in 1873, when silver was worth 5 
more than gold. 

And this brings me to the proposition which I was very sor! 
my friend from Illinois [Mr. FARWELL] make, that the pro; 
dollar wasone which had silver enough in it to make it equal in ' 

a commodity to gold. This would of course make gold the + 

As that metal is constantly re in value and as u! 

plan silver would fluctuate widely and probably further de) t 
becoming the prey of speculation, the silver dollar would ha‘ \ 
recoined every day in order to be kept at a parity with the gold (0 
The Senator from Illinois is too sensible a man to take up tha! 1s"! 
idea after the author of it, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHER” \ 
everybody else have abandoned it. 

Mr. President, a return to the gold standard is precisely w'«' “ 
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most desire to avoid. 
Jouble standard than to increase the curreney ever so much upon the 
pasis of a return to the gold standard. The burden of public and private 
credits is already as great as can be borne. To further increase it as 
would be the result of a return to the gold standard would bea greate: 
crime than that of 1873. Pay-day is bound to come, and if the strain 
of additional eredits be put upon gold the day is not far distant when 
the ruin of the debtors of the country, the most enterprising and de- 
serving portion of its population, will be complete. 

I want to widen the base in order thatevery man under the flag may 
feel that he has his feet on a solid foundation on which he can build 
with safety, whether his ventures be such as to eall for credit or not 
and whether they be large or small, and all the better if they be smal), 


because the interest of the country isa great deal more with those whose | 


business is small than with those whose business is large. Better less 
accumulation of wealth and a more even distribution; better more com- 


fort on the farm and in the homes of those of small means than greater | 


luxury in the palaces of the rich. 

Mr. President, the sacred name of protection was invoked yesterday 
by the Senator from New York [Mr. Hiscock] against the free coin- 
age of silver. ( 
concern than I eare to express that for many weeks past the leading 


posed free coinage of silver, and, in fact, all plans for adding to the vol- 
ume of silver money as conspiracies, and impugning the motives of 
their advocates. According to them, only dishonest persons favor sil- 
ver, and all the country needs in order to be prosperous is to increase 
the duties on articles of general consumption. 

We have had rehashed the old talk about the 75-cent dollar, 
repudiation, about the awful impropriety of increasing the value of 
yer because it would give profit to miners and mine-owners. Whatdoes 
protection do if it does not make profit for the manufacturers? And 
whatabout the demonetization of silver in 1873, by which the miners 
and owners of gold have been enriched, by which, according to the best 
authority, gold has been increased more than 30 per cent. in value in 
the last filteen years? Anything which helps gold and adds to the 
fortunes of those interested in it is moral and God-fearing; that which 
would help silver is dishonest. 


about 


Mr. William H. Lyon, the oldest dry-goeds merchant in the city of | 
New York, has often told me that he had taken careful account of the | 


purchases which his firm had made from time to time during the past 
in all the countries of the world, and he said to me that silver as mer- 


ever before; that the purchasing power of this degraded silver had in- 
creased by comparison with the prices of all other products of labor ex- 
ceptgold. Enormous fortunes have been made out of the rise of gold and 
without effort or risk. Look at the premium on Government and rail- 
road bonds and other similar investments. 
say that they mean to so Iegislate as to prevent a repetition of this are 
accused of being repudiators. 


The virtue which now cries out at the proposed remonetization of | 


silver is very like that of a person who, having stolen all the horses of 
a neighborhood, should then become devout and announce that stealing 
must cease. Those who have got a 30 per cent. profit on the rise of 
gold now behold with alarm and indignation the proposition not to 
take away what they have improperly acquired, but simply to stop 
further accumulation of the same kind. 


Can it be said that this is repudiation? Are we so bound in bonds 


to these our lending brethren that we are required to do that which | 
will every day make them worth more than the day before without | 


effort on their part and at the expense of the producers of the country ? 
Is that the standard of commercial morality which we are to have 
here enacted into legislation or which is to be interposed to prevent 
legislation designed for the benefit of the great mass of the people ? 


Mr. President, I am a protectionist, and up to within a few days I | 
have believed that protection meant the giving of value to any product | 
But now, in the sacred | 


the result of American labor on American soil. 
name of this—I will not call it a fetich, although I do not know what 
I may call it before I get through—but in the sacred name of this sys- 
tem we are asked to depreciate silver, notwithstanding it is an Ameri- 
can produet of mueh larger value than many which will figure in the 
hew tariff bill with an increase of 200 or 300 per cent. of duties beyond 
those now provided by law. When my friend from New York [ Mr. 


Hiscock] got into the pathos and patriotism of his plea not to do any- | 


thing which would deprive the country of gold wherewith to make 
Settlement of our foreign balance, I wanted to ask him what he pro- 
posed todo about this same tariff bill, which, if enacted in its present 
shape, will eut off the greater part of our foreign commerce for the pres- 


ent, at least, and thus obviate the necessity or even the opportunity of 
I hope I may in- | 
pret what the Senator said as a hopeful augury of his action upon | 


on, paying out gold in payment for imported goods. 


that bill in such amendment as will prevent the proposed increase of 


a upon articles of nearly universal consumption, whereby new bur- | 


ens will be put upon the consumer. 


I would rather to-day stop on the basis where 
are of actual money in circulation if thereby we could maintain the | 


I was not surprised, because I had noticed with more | 


| ment with the 
protection newspapers of the country have been denouncing the pro- | 


| must hereafter do their 


And yet those who merely | 


| shortly do that or its equivalent and we shall meekly 


' 
Mr. President, I have occupied more time than i expected, but I have 
scarcely entered upon the threshold of this great question. I have gath- 
ered from time to time while this debate was going on data of different 
kinds which I thought would throw some light uponit. But the speech 
of the senior Senator } JONES] covered the whole 
h I could say would be more 
to a subject illuminated by 


irom Nev MI 
ground so thoroughly that 

than to add the flicker of 

the brightest of electri 


{ have spoken more to resent the « 


h will gov- 
wi 1 i 
I can not re rd Wi 


g than to attempt to instruct 
hout fear the present condition of 

things,confronted by the danger of a great financial collapse on account 
of credit bu ow base of mon 

increasing burdens which are put upon the producing classes. 
chief fear 
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I can not look 


ious conditions. .ccord in certain quarters to the effect 
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are inspected suspicion becomes alarm, 


in itself suspicious. But when 


nt ¢ 


to coneede an increase in the circulat- 
hereafter 


is quite ay 


) . +} mile aft a 1} 
1 the sole basis that the double standard shall 


money. 
n the bill which 


anction oil 


ip came from the Treasury Depart- 
the Administration 
thing else so much as to restore the single gold standard—no more 
silver coinage, r dollars, $360,000,000 of them added to 
whatever gold we n aecidentally possess to be the basis upon which 
65,000,000 of people, increasing at 


as calculated for any- 


ho more 


the rate of 2,000,000 per annum, 
lver to be used only a 
ity, as a basis for the issue of ertilica 
rather than to have that bill become a law | 
this Congress adjourn without one line of legislation upon the subject 
and carry this question to the people and get their final verdict upon 
it. A return to the gold standard would be a far greater calamity 
than the continuance for a year or two longer of the present disastrous 
contraction of the currency. 

I do not mean to say that in matters of this kind, where great in- 
terests are at stake and where there is perhaps room for difference of 
opinion, or, at all events, for difference of interest, there may not prop- 
erly be some compromise between conflicting views in order that legis- 
lation may be had; but I want to say that whatever compromise I may 
consent to will never be one which limits the basis of the business of 


business a commod- 
Mr. President, 


l willingly see 


tes, 


wo ale 


| the country to the silver now coined, plus gold, such as we have and 
twenty yearsin China, in Japan, in India, in Germany, in Russia, and | 


may get. Any legislation which I consentto must permanently widen 


| the base, must either recognize both metals as money or must discard 
chandise would now buy more of all kinds of other merchandise than | 


both and put in their place paper money, the value of which can be 
expanded so as to meet the increasing needs of increasing business. 
Archimedes said that if he bad a place to put his fulerum he could 
lift the world. Give the American people the base on which to plant 
their feet, with increasing breadth to meet increasing needs; give them 
the financial instrumentalities which they need for the development 
of their resources, room for the exercise of their intelligence, their en- 
terprise, their courage, and they will not only move the world, but 
they will lead it. Lf, instead of being content to echo the opinions 
which emanate from bank parlors in London and Berlin, we take into 
account its real truth, the needs of our own people and that which con 
cerns their well-being and happiness, put silver back to its rightful 
place, enthrone our American product, give to our people the opportun- 
ity which a fairly reasonable money supply would furnish, and put ow 
seives in accord with this hemisphere, inside of two years the United 
States would have primacy in the financial world and the money cen 
ter of that world would be not London, but New York. I also bi 
that if we do not adopt free coinage of silver now Great Britain wil 


i1eéV 
follow as here 
tofore, not daring to do anything unless the mother country first 
| the example. We seem to enjoy this kind of humiliation. 
| Weare sixty-five millions of people, soon to be a hundred million, 
possessing a continent of immense resources, with more intelligence and 
enterprise than any other people in the world. The Anglo-Saxon race 
is bound to lead and the American people ought to have primacy in the 
councils of that race. We do not need to ask what London or Germany 
wants. Our opportunity and career is before us, and may consist i 
defying the policies of theolder nations. Leadership is more th 
of courage than of finesse. We need the courage now to take first place 
and mark out a policy which all the nations will be under constraint 
presently to follow. We need for our own use all the silver we have 
and all Europe dare to send us, and the more they give ler we 
shall be. The good sense no less than the patriotism ol > Senate is 
appealed to to create the broad foundations on which we ean saiely build 
and which will make the opportunity which our people will 
embrace. 

Let us break whatever bands bind us to the body of death 
sented by that fixed capital which produces nothing, which 
sea of venture, which discourages enterprise, and which oppresse 
| It is joined to its idols; let it alone. Instead let us legislate for 
majority, the people whom Lincoln called the common people 
he trusted and upon whom the Republic rested during the 
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period of the war, and who brought the country and liberty through | 


triumphant. [Applause in the galleries. ] 

Mr. President, | wish to put in the KECoRD a report by Mr. William 
P. St. John, who has considerable prominence in this matter, to the 
Chamber of Commerce in New York on the silver question, and also a 
supplementary report which he made, which I will ask to have ap- 
pended to my remarks, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection. 

The papers reterred to are as follows: 

To the New York Chamber of Commerce 


First report of a minority of one of the committee on finance and currency, 
submitted to the cha:nber May 1, 1890, on “* pending silver legislation.” 

The silver legislation now pending in Congress, and entirely likely to be 
adopted, is best designated as the Republican caucus silver bill. 

Details omitted, that enactment would require the United States to purchase 
monthly 60 much of four and a half million ounces of fine silver as can be ob- 
tained at $1 for the amount of silver in our standard silver coin, namely, $1 for 
371} grains fine, or 412) grains nine-tenths fine; 7. ¢., $1.2929 per ounce fine. In- 
asmuch, however, as the world's record of annual supplies and needs of silver 
in the past, to and including the year 1889, furnish me no warrant of facts for 
the suspicion that even with considerable increase of production the United 
States will be able to procure, as against the world’s actual and prospective :e- 
quirements, 54,000,000 ounces of fine silver annually at this fixed limit of our 
mint price, I deem ita fair conclusion that the proposition is fully the equiva- 
lent of reopening our mints to the free and unlimiced coinage of our present 
standard silver » Bmedy and with even a little better convenience to the silver 
producer, who will receive Treasury notes in prompt payment instead of wait- 
ing for his silver to be coined. 

Assuming that this bill, because hailing from the caucus of the ruling party in 
compliance with an overwhelming! y influential demend foran increased output 
of money, is reasonably certain of adoption, I now fulfill my duty tothis cham- 
ber as | conceive it, although alone perhaps in my conclusions, to report, as 
from the minority of your committee on finance and currency, that I deem 
the proposition worthy of your approval, and therefore heartily commend its 
enactment as a wise and timely law. In support of this opinion I trespass as 
little as possible upon your patience, not attempting a complete argument, but 
respectiully submit in brief the following statement of facts for such influence as 
they may have with you. 


THE IMPENDING AVALANCHE OF EUROPE’S SILVER IS A MYTH. 


First, because Europe's only silver, other than au annual production of a little 
more than half her annual consumption in the arts, is Khurope’s silver money, 
The unsold remnant of Germany's accumulated silver, for sale after France 
had paid her indemnity in gold, has long since been put into circulation and is 
now afloat and in bank asa portion of Germany's current moneys. For conti- 
nental Kurope to ship us her silver money at our proposed mint price in ex- 
change for gold or for our reminting into standard silver dollars for her ac- 
count, she will need first to procure 3 per cent. additional silver bullion, and 
for that to tax ber people about $28,000,000, and additionally for transit charges, 
for this seemingly purpuseless exchange. 

France | assume to be a tair criterion as to*Europe’s course with silver. she 
being possessed of six times as much silver money as any one other European 
nation, Germany excepted, and three times as much as Germany, at the same 
time that she possesses $300,000,000 worth more of gold than her only rival out- 
side the United States, Great Britain; and France will not flood us with her 
silver: 

First. Because in December, 1889, or January of this year, the opportunity 
was afforded her (as subsequent attempted explanations fully confirms) to pro- 
cure gold for her silver to the amount of 300,000,000 frances at par, that offer be- 
ing 60jd,. per ounce in gold for $59,000,000 worth of her silver money, i. ¢., in 
equivalence, 103 cents apiece in gold for our so-called *72-cent dises,”’ our present 
standard dollars; and that offer was declined. 

Second. Because under the Latin Union treaty, France might now, as durin 
several years past, but does not, exact of Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, anc 
Greece the redemption of their silver coins in France, for which at last esti- 
mates her claim on them in that exchange for silver at par, would exceed the 
sum of $80,000,000 gold. 

Finally,as to France being every year indebted to India for supplies of wheat, 
cotton, indigo, ete., France might profitably rid herself of silver in the average 
sum of more than $40,000,000 annually, and elects instead practically to pay in 
gold, purchasing in London Indiacouncil billstoremit in settiements, France, 
the criterion of criteria as to Europe's silver, neglecting thus to rid herself of 
$40,000,000 of silver annually by recoining it in India, as she might do, and seem- 
ingly with profit, is not to be feared as likely to choose to flood our mints in 
the constant certainty of a loss of 3 per cent. and transit costs additional. 


THE ENACTMENT WILL NOT SERVE TO BANISH GOLD, 


In the last analysis nations trade with commodities; and only in a balance of 
trade is title acquired to gold, or silver, esteemed as money. If Europe in any 
season shall establish a balance of trade against the United States, which others 
of our commodities will not acceptably make good to her, she may exercise her 
right to command our gold, uninfluenced by this proposed enactment or any 
other act of ourg respecting silver. On the other hand, as from time to time the 
foreigner shall establish a title to a portion of our gold, it will be of prime con- 
cern to us that we have provided a sufficiency of money acceptabie as legal 
tender here and abundant for our wants in our vast domestic trade. Twelve mill- 
ions increase of population and the creation of four new States indicate do- 
mestic trade expansion in the last ten years. 


THE ENACTMENT WILL TEND TO STIMULATE OUR IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN GOLD, 


The act proposed, being in result the same as though we opened our mints 
to free coinage of the present standard dollar, will enhance the price of silverand 
maintain it at parity with our mint fixed price in all the markets of the world. 
British India’s mints are open to her legal-tender rupees upon the payment of 
her seigniorage charge of 2 per cent. Therefore, to enhance the price of sil- 
ver in all markets is by so much to increase the cost in gold to Europe ot the 
commodities which, in the balance of trade, India’s money buys. Thus to add 
about 30 per cent. to the gold cost in Europe of India’s legal-tender rupees is, 
to some portion of that 30 per cent., to enhance the price at which Europe can 
a receive and pay for United States supplies of products now supplied 

‘y India. What this may mean may be surmised from the fact that India last 
year exported $32,000,000 worth of wheat as against our export of $44,000,000 
worth of the same ‘Therefore the proposed enhancement of the price of silver 
will tend to increase our exports and establish for us a credit balance in trade 
with Europe; and therefore tend to establish for us a title to Europe’s gold. 
THE ENACTMENT WILL NOT IN ITSELF OVERFLOOD US WITH DOMESTIC MONEY. 

The perilous inadequacy of new gold suppiies, if gold alone is to be relied 
upon as the world’s single full tender money, ought to be evident from the tact 
that all nations have supplemented their total volume of both gold and silver 
money with paper issues additional. The world’s annual production of gold 
averages about $101,000,000, and the annual coining and recoining of gold aver- 


j 


| has $270,00,000 more gold than we have, $100,000,000 more paper 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


ages $140,000,000. Yet the world’s art use of gold, absorbing over ¢ 
leaves less than $30,000,000 annually as the sum of new gold from the 
applicable to the world's increase of money. F 

France, conspicuous among nations for her shrewdness in finance, })q« 
sum of money exceeding $2,030,000,000, or $500,000,000 more than our tota 
of money afloat in bank and in the Treasury of the United States, and ¢) 
use of 27,000,000 fewer people than we count, and all embraced in a 1, 
less than one-sixteenth the area of the territory of the United Siate.« j 
£230,000,000 more of silver. Yet France is the natural accumulator of ; 
gold of other nations, she importing last year (to February, 1890) a ; 
sum of gold exceeding $50,000,000. 

In this connection note that in January, 1887—since when we h 
100,000,000 additional silver dollars—the receipts at all United States, 
houses were then 69 per cent. gold, 15 per cent. greenbacks, and 16 per ; 
ver. For the three months past to April 19, 1890, after a total silver coin 
$360,250,000 silver, all but eleven millions afloat in coin or by certificate 
customs receipts show about 3 per cent. greenbacks, 2 per cent. silver, and 
cent, in gold, This actual experience, opposed to all predictions of this . 
ber, and for some of which lam partly answerable, is not explained 
shrinkage of $150,000,000 of bank-notes in the period of an output, in « 
certificate, of $350,000,000 of silver money. 


THERE 18 KO ANNUAL SURPLUS PRODUCTION OF SILVER. 


With China absorbing about half of Mexico's silver almost as rapidly as 
with India atill greedy to increase her hoard of treasure “ gold and silver 
an accumulation during the last forty-six years already exceeding jy yajue 
$2,070,000,00), made up in part by silver imports in 1587,$26,000,000 ; L8%s, $9 (4, 
1889, $40,000,000; with South America alsofrequently a buyer last year: with the 
United States last year consuming for coining about one-half the silver proposed 
in this enactment, it may astonish some to learn that after the year’s production 
(calendar 1889), the greatest of anysingle year in the world’s whole histo; 
great distributing silver markets, London, New York, and San Francisco | 
asked in February last to state their supplies of silver, quoted “ stocks of s 
nominal.” 

it would appear fair to direct attention to a marked change in th 
thought of this section on this and other features of the “silver questior 


ie 


ver 


FREE COINAGE FOR OUR STANDARD SILVER DOLLAR WOULD NOT BE A 
UPON THE PEOPLE. 


Congress has the same moral right to thus reopen our mints to silver or to 
appoint Treasury purchases of silver as money that is deemed so commendable 
in the British statute which requires the Bank of England to purchase ; 
body’s gold at 3i. 17s. 9d. per standard ounce, and her mints to pay 3 h: 
more per ounce for gold to any who will awaitits coining. Similarstatut 
to gold are those of continental Europe and the United States. 

The weight of pure silver contained in our present standard coin is the same 
as that prescribed for our dollar of 1792, the free coinage of which cout 
be allowed until 1873. That this old privilege of free coinage was m 
lected was due to Europe's overvaluing of silver, compared with gold, by 
Europe's mints were a betier market for our silver than ourown. The clo 
of our own and Europe’s mints to silver, and subsequent only partial r 
ing of ours, while all the time all mints have been open to gold, has in: 
the purchasing power of gold unquestionably. And the inference is fair t 
if, without any better treatment of silver by the world than now, the wor! 
mints were closed to gold, che annual excess of about $28,000,000 of » % 
duction more than thearts consume would soon depress the price of wold, meas- 
ured in silver, to a point where gold would be cheap enough for a greatly ex- 
tended use in industries. 


CONTINENTAL EUROPE WILL BE LIKELY TO REOPEN HER MINTS TO SILVER, 


Certain members of your committee are still urgent that our wisest cours 
enforce that act upon Europe would be to suspend our coining of silve 
gether, and so let the ill results of that depression of the price of silver hur 
Europe to the amending of ber coinage laws. Inasmuch, however, as the 
United States is producer of almost one-half the entire world’s annua! produc- 
tion of silver, that result must be assured if we adopt the remedy. Arg 
already hereinbefore submitted points my expectation in the diametrically 

site direction. If to enhance the price of silver be indeed, as I conceive | 
osm the export of our products, particularly food products and cotton 
tendency at least, ofall things. ought to be preserved; and out of it, if the 
prove to be more than tendency, they may by and by threaten, in our behalf 
even to denude Great Britain of her gold. 

One caution in closing I submit, namely: that we post a sentry to alarin us 
upon the reopening of Europe’s mints to her legal-tender silver. Because 
thereupon, immediately, « ur sometimes denounced as “ fraudulent” an! “s 
72-cent-diseount,” but I think full-vaiue standard silver dollar becomes at once 
in European equivalence a 103-cent coin. Therefore, upon tae reopening of 
Europe’s mints to her siiver, our Congress mu-t offer to redeem our standard 
silver dollars at our own mints by the substitute issue of a3 per cent. !ighter 
weight silver dollar and the payment of 3 per cent. in cash to present ho!:ers 
in that exchange, or our 360,000,000 of silver dollars already coined and afloat 
principally by certificate, with more to follow, will be accumulated as a mer: 
chandise salable to bullion-dealers at a premium for reminting in Europe: and 
in their ceasing to circulate as money the contraction of our currency w'!! 4 
sure us results beyond prediction in disaster. 

Respectfully submitted, 


May 1, 1890, 


Supplement (May 29, 1290) to a report of a minority of one of the commitice o 
finance and currency, submitted to the chamber May 1, instant, on © pend'ng 
silver legisiation.”’ 


To the New York Chamber of Commerce : 

Silver legislation is still pending in Congress; and now, because my sticn- 
tion has been inquiringly directed to an attempt to explain away two mino 
statements of my receut minority report, although without attacking the" 
fact stated by me in that same connection, but especially because an emine 
foreign statistician has lately proclaimed conclusions adverse to the in! 
which [asked this chamber to gather from my still undisputed and ind'- 
ble fucts, and the said adverse conclusions are used with effect in the Senite 
the United States, therefore | respectfully submit the following, in rebul'a! « 
as supplement to my said minority report : 

My said report assumed it ow that Congress is about to enact a law prac 
cally the equivalentof unlimited free coinage for our present standar! s!\\ 
dollar. With this in view, statements of facts were thereupon submitte! 
warrant of inferences as to the result, which I now restate as follows 

The world’s monetary conditions reasonably assure us that Contine! 
rope will follow our lead and reopen her mints to silver. 

‘ree coinage for our present standard silver doliar would not be a frau: 
the people. 

There is no annual surplus production of silver. 

The enactment would not overflood us with domestic money. 

It would not serve to banish gold, It would tend, instead, to stimu's' 
importation of foreign gold. 
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It would not serve to flood us with Europe's silver. s , 

I reported that in order to conclude that nations of Continéntal Europe would 
4ood our reopened mints with their silver money we must first assume that 
aes will elect to make a sacrifice of over 3 per cent., due to our differing coin- 
te ajuations of silver andall transportation costs additional; and I now men- 
* a further likely loss for light-weight coin. : 

; My critic has replied: “* They would not send the coin here to be put into 

\lars. * * Those having“t to sell would feed the London market with 
> * * © Wemightsubsequently receive it in the shape of bullion from Lon- 
. To rebut, I need only remind a merchant that all costs of circumlocution 
gould be a charge upon present owners, as being taken into the account in the 
vrice obtainable for silver, in any market, governed—as is proposed—by our 
mint price. Hence if, as my critic avers, “they would not send the coin here 
to be put into dollars’ directly, it can not be supposed that they will choose to 
send it indirectly at their own additional expense, . 

Linstanced France as fair criterion for Europe s likely course with silver, be- 
ause possessed of six times as much of silver money as any other European 
ation, Germany excepted, three times as much as Germany, and possessed of 
-old to the amount of $300, 100,000 more than her only European rival, England. 
i thereupon reported that France had refused an offer of gold at par for about 
«0,000 of her silver money, and that “ subsequent attempted explanations 
confirm the fact.’’ Also, that France is careless of her right to exact trom other 
Latin Union states the redemption of their silver coins in France, for which 
«he has a present claim upon them for over $39,000,000 gold. ; ; 

My critic, in reply, assumes the accuracy of one rumored explanation of the 
frst of these two statements, namely, that the refused offer was for light-weight 
ia of other Latin Union states which is lying in the Bank of France, thus 

The offer was to pay 607d. per ounce for this coin, and, as the coin is light 
weight, to just that extent it would have been a good operation for any gov- 
ernment which is obligated to redeem it in gold at its full coinage value.’ He 
explains my second statement thus: ‘‘ France forbears pressing the claim and } 
ewbarrassing those nations * ® * because Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, and 
Greece can not at present afford to redeem their silver coins in France.” 

To rebut, I need only ask you to demand the name of the obligated nation 
entitled to and enjoying the forbearance of France upon a supposition that she 
can not afford to redeem her light-weight coin at par, after the evident attempt 
at sharp practice assumed by my critic's explanation as the act of a nation able 
to present $59,000,000 of gold with which to redeem her silver money ata dis- 
count, that nation being assumed to be in law and equity obligated to redeem 
the same at par. 7 7 

Again, a half per cent. being an ordinary limit of tolerance for light-weight 
coin, and therefore 1 per cent.an extraordinary estimate, assume this coin to 
be, say, 1 per cent. light weight and the entire resulting gain from the success 
of that assumed attempt at sharp practice would have been, at most, a saving 
of $590,000 only in a cash gold redemption of $59,000,000 worth of silver. 

My main point at issue for any conclusion that France would flood our re- | 
opened mints with silver does notappear to be di-puted, namely: France being 
annually a debtor in trade with India, at whose open mints she might rid herse!f 
ofsilver annually by recoining it into rupeesata margin of actual profit,less only 
transportation charges, India’s coinage ratio valuing silverat about L5to1, the 
Latin Union at 15) to 1, and the United States at about 16 to! ; and France, neg- 

ecting thus to rid herself of siiver at a profit, need not be feared as likely to 
hoose, instead, to flood our mints at act al loss of over 3 per cent. in addition 
to all transportation costs and loss on light-weight coin additional. 








And now, as to proclaimed adverse conclusions of the aforesaid foreign sta- 
tistician, I respectfully submit them and follow with rebuttal : 

l. He announced that the Roumanian Government has advertised for sale 
about $6,000,000 of her silver money. But be does not say that this sum is all 
Roumania has of silver and that she possesses less ,than $1,000,000 gold. lor 
ust inference, therefore, I mention it with reminder that annually a debtor 
in foreign trade, for excess of imports over exports. her experience in the thir 
teen years of her existence warrants the assumption for this little nation of five 
millionsouls, Roumania, that “her poverty, not her will, consents’ if she must 
sell the only specie basis for her state bank notes which are now outstanding 
to the amount of about $17,010,000, and which, if she does sell her silver, are 
hereafter to be kept afloat, if possible, asan irredeemable paper currency, 

He threatens us with “millions and millions of dollars [of silver] this very 
day on the point of being sold,” and “hundreds of millions to foll »w, should 
the United States be foolish enough to drive the priceofthe metalupto * * * 
aratioof | to 16 or silver at 59d, per ounce."’ He intimates that Holiand threat- 
ens us with $10,250,000 of hersilver; Italy, with $9,250,000 of hers; and Belgium, 
with a fabulous sum of her silver five-frane pieces, ‘‘ already counted, packed, 
ready for delivery to-morrow if you like, * * * tobe received at the end of 
this year from the Bank of France,” 

To rebut, it must be said of these, as said of France, that for any of their sil- 
ver money attracted to our reopened mints they must suffer a loss of over 3 
per cent, and transportation charges,and with additional loss for any light- 
weight coin. That they, like France with her $40,000,000 for one year’s dues to 
India, are likewise debtor annually to India, where they might recoin their 
silver at a profit, less only transportation charges, but do not, and for such an- 
nual settements as for Hollan 2,250,009, Belgium $13,000,000, Italy $18,000, 
000, each, for the last reported year. 

2. But, urges this eminent foreign statistician, ‘‘ Let America beware of India 
at the very outset.” Next, he instances a recent date upon which a profit would 
have resulted from an operation directing silver from India to New York. In- 
asmuch, however, as the gentleman is not more eminent as a statistitian than 
excellent as a bullion-dealer, he might more wisely have availed of that oppor- 
tunity to profit than proclaim it in the press. 

To rebut, and seriously, we ask: For what shall ‘‘America beware of India 
at the very outset?” India wi not bestow her silver gratis. She owes us 
nothing, On the contrary, we owe her continually, being actually her debtor 
annually to the average amount of $15,000,000. With our mints reopened and 
her mints open, our coined money could be recoined in India at a profit, while 
her coined money recoined here would no less constantly result in loss. 

But if we are to assume that our proposed enhancement of the price of silver 
's to turn the tide of it in our direction, away from India, [ rely upon statistics, 
whieh he of all men will not carelessly dispute, to assert that the very largest 
«anual vet import of silver into India duringany one of the last twenty years 
am in the year ending March, 1878, and while the average price of silver was 
ceeded in value $70,000,000. 

a - in further instance as to India and the silly dread of any foreign silver 
her G1 eee to flood our own reopened mints, let me report of India, with 
Dece 7200,000,800 of silver money already, that for the ten months ending with 
elle ver, 1889, while absorbing $35,000,000 net of the world’s spare silver at her 
a »pen mints, India at the same time accumulated $20,300,000 of the world's 

preciousgold, This, then, is my text for denouncingall fears of banishing our 





goldas the resnitof the reopening of our mints to unlimited free coinage for our 


present silver dollar, 

wane said foreign statistician would have us next assume that Germany is 

ion reaten us with silver, and that because of certain seeming incongruities of 

eek laws as to her legal-tender moneys, and because to reorganize those 
$ he thinks will necessitate Germany’s selling off her silver money. 
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per ounce, the net sum of silver absorbed by Indiathat year having ex- | 


States, whose silver money is not for sale nor will it be. and where we have 
afloat at par six differingly potential moneys in addition to our subsidiary sil 
ver and minor coins. Our gold and silver coin are alike full tender money 
here, but are not esteemed alike to-day in all the world 

Our gold certificates and silver certificates are government warehouse re- 
ceipts for these respective coins; but neither gold certificate nor silver certifi- 
cate is a legal tender for money in a contract between individ: als, although ac- 
cepted for customs and other public dues. Our national-bank note is a legal 
tender between these banks and for certain dues to Government, but is nota 
legal tender between individuals; and an individual need not acc eptit in any 
payment, although he can compel its acceptance by any national bank. The 
United States note, “the greenback,” isa full legal tender between individuals 
and banks and for public dues, excepting customs And, if honorable intent 
should be held as of no account, the collector of our port might be successfully 
impeached, if then in office, if the result of his now daily accepting greenbacks 
for customs dues should leave the Treasury by and by unable to pay its 
pal and interest of the Government bonds in coin. 

With all this in view at home for incongruities of law, an instance of the like 
in Germany will not occasion us a fear that Germany will flood us with her 
silver money. And let it be further observed that any sa‘e prediction of “mill- 
ions and millions of dollars” of Europe's money as about to flo-d us here will 


To rebut, I instance parallel incongruities in the money statutes of the United 


princi 


|} at the same time threaten Europe with an overwhelmingly disastrous con 


traction of her circulating medium, which she, as we, perhaps, has learned to 
dread much more than too abundant money. 

1) Finally as to this eminent foreigner, he questions all assertions of insuffi 
ciency of gold upon which to base the whole world’s money by presenting fig- 


| ures o' certain prominent banks’ accumulations of gold reserves during three 


recent years. 

Torebut the inference which he would have usthus adopt, I submit that bank 
accumulations are meaningless in this connection, except as we are intelligent 
upon associate conditions; and confirming his next unconsciously presented 
evidence of a scarcity of gold, namely, his figures of annual excess of gold coin 
age over gold production, I seize upon his statement of these bank accumula- 
tions as additional evidence of a scarcity of gold, because they indicate the 
suffering under Which these nations Jabor in such a struggle to obtain and keep 
a share of the less than $30,000,000 of gold annually retainable from the arts, for 
money, out of the year’s new product of the whole world’s mines 

One fact, in finis, should influence opinion, namely: Germany's closing of 
her mints and sale of her silver were not effectual to disturb the long-estab! ished 
commercial parity of gold and silver. The closing of the Latin Union mints ef- 
fected that disturbance. The closing ofthe Latin Union mints did not follow 
as a consequence of these acts of Germany. The chronological order and in 
ierim of these experiences, and consequent conditions severally, will altogether 
make this truth clear. 

It was the closing of the mints of the United States, which served to close the 
Latin Union mints, which thus indirectly etfected the disturbance of the com- 
mercial parity of gold and silver, now so much deplored. 

Inasmuch then, as the United States thus (intentionally or unconsciously 
dictated Eur pe's course to that disturbance, my conviction is that present con- 





| ditions in the world at large warrant the assertion now of our ability to dictate 


Europe's insmediate future policy for the restoration of that parity. Under this 
conviction, I therefore without the slightest hesitation commend as wise and 





| timely and eminentiy patriotic the immediate adoption by our present Con- 


gress of unlimited free coinage for our present standard silver dollar. 
Neverthele-s I concede the right of every man to his own, if different, opinion, 
and therefore I am for compromise which shall lead, with evident safet , to ex 
ctly like results: Say, require a Treasury purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of fine 
silver monthly at not exceeding $1 for 37!} fine grains; the notes to issue for the 
same to be lawful money and receivable for customs and other public dues; 
the amount of said notes at any time outstanding not to exceed the cost of the 


silver coin and bullion reserved on hand for which the notes were issued; the 
notes to be redeemable in coin; and of the purchased silver not less than 2,000,000 








| standard silver dollars monthly to be coined; but the remainder of the silver 
| to be hoarded as bullion, at the discretion of the Secretary 


Minor points of 
Treasury convenience are not necessary here to state. 

A fair remark as to this proposition is this, namely: If, upon the proposed 
reserve of silver and possessing a hundred millions of gold, the United States 
can not maintain at par her own notes issuedas lawful money, and redeemable 
in gold or silvercoin at Government option, then and in that case the United 
States can not be assumed to be able to maintain its notes at par under any other 
promise, be that promise their redemption in bullion at market price or some- 
thing more attractive. 


Respectfully submitted. 





WM. P. ST. JOHN, 
May 29, 1890, 


To the PRESIDENT OF THI 
New York CHAMBER OF COMMERC! 


McDuffie vs. Turpin. 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. LOUIS W 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, June 4, 1890, 


TURPIN. 


The House baving under consideration the contested-election case of McDul- 
fie vs. Turpin, from the Fourth Congressional district of Alabama 
Mr. TURPIN said 
Mr. SPEAKER: By profession, occupation, and choice, I belong to that 
class little accustomed to speaking in public. I am and have always 
been a tiller of the soil, and havenever attempted to argueacase. But 
I have thought, sir, that I ought not to sit idly by and see my people 
| maligned, abused, and villified, and myself even placed in a false atti- 
| tude, and say nothing whatever. Notthat I expect to change a single 
vote on the other side; oh no, I have no such arrogant expetations, 
| but I want the Recorp to show the facts, as many of them as can be 
stated in the short time allotted me, that the people may know the 
great wrong that is about to be perpetrated upon them. 
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Therefore, I simply desire, briefly and plainly, to state to the House 
what I know about this case, and I am perfectly familiar with it. 
This most unholy and unrighteous persecution is waged upon mé by a 
man accustomed by long usage to conduct such partisan schemes. 
Years ago he assisted Judge Smith when he contested General Shelly’s 
seat in the Forty-seventh Congress; he was attorney for George H. 
Craig, in a contest in the Forty-cighth Congress, and this is the second 
contest he has made himself—why, Mr. Speaker, he is a professional 
in this business, a real Tichborne contestant. He never expected to be 
elected, and made no effort to get votes, but being familiar with the 
details of contested-election vases he prepared, long before the election, 
to contest my right to a seat in the Fitty-first Congress, and the record 
shows all the way through a deep-laid conspiracy for this purpose. 

But it seems from the majority report this case is to be tried by the 
histony of the district and upon the census, and it is claimed that the 
Fourth district of Alabama was set apart asa Republican district. No 
one, sir, denies that; but does it follow asa matter of fact because it 
was Republican sixteen years ago itissonow? History is full of cases 
where a Congressional district has been made for the purpose of elect- 
ing a candidate of certain politics which almost from the start has dis- 
appointed the expectations of its makers. People change their politics, 
and change the political condition of districts, States, and this great 
Government itself. 

This is true not of the- white man alone, butof the negro also, and in 
this district we find that in 1874 the Republican majority was 14,946; 
in 1876 it was 9,446, but in 1880 it was Democratic by 2,651 majority. 
Or, being a Kepublican district, does it follow that the Republicans 
would vote for a man to represent them in Congress wh was not con- 
sidered true to the party, one that had betrayed their confidence only 
two years before, and at a time when there was a serious breach in the 
ranks of the Democratic party in his own county, the most serious that 
we have had in our State since it was redeemed from the possession of 
the scallawags and carpet-baggers in 1874? 

When opposition to the regular Democratic nominees was so bitter 
as to array father against son, and brother against brother, then where 
was this contestant? Do we find him on the side of the bolters from 
the Democratic county convention trying to aid in electing the inde- 
pendent ticket, or heading a Republican movement to defeat them 
beth? Notatall. Why, we find him espousing the cause of the regular 
Democratic ticket, stumping the county in its interest. I mention 
this because the majority of the Committee on Elections seems to lay 
great stress upon his popularity with the Republicans in the district. 

He attempts to prove that he is popular with his party, but with the 
most signal failure, as the record shows. Why, who ever heard of an 
honest man going around proclaiming his honesty in order to prove the 
same? ‘By their fruits ye shall know them.’’ He was nominated in 
the dead of night with bolted doors by a convention called, not for the 
purpose of nominating a candidate for Congress, but for the purpose of 
nominating two delegates to the national convention at Chicago, and 
which was long before the assembling of the Republican State conven- 
tion in Alabama, an unusual and heretofore unheard-of transaction. 

This transaction occasioned bitter and widespread dissatistaction all 
over the district, and Republicans, white and black, refused to support 
McDuffie. There were two Kepublican newspapers published in the 
district, both owned and edited by colored men, one of which never 
supported McDuffie, but opposed him throughout the whole campaign. 
The leading colored men in the Republican party in the district op- 
posed his election, and although they canvassed the district for Harri- 
son and Morton, they denounced the contestant as a trimmer and a 
trickster unworthy the support of Republicans, and urged their people 
wherever they went to vote tor me. 

James K, Green, a colored man and a Republican, was an Inde- 
pendent candidate, and the testimony shows he withdrew about a 
week before the election, and withdrew in my favor; that he wrote all 
over the district beseeching his friends to vote for me. This man isan 
ex-member of the Alabama State senate, and, as my colleague, Mr. 
OATES, has said, one of the brightest men of the negro race in the State. 

J. J. Carmichael (colored Republican), a school-teacher and an in- 
telligent man, canvassed the district for me; went all over it, except 
one county, which he was prevented from canvassing by sickness. He, 
like many other Republicans, voted for the Harrison electors, but voted 
for me for the Fifty-first Congress. He was one of the witnesses in 
this case, and I read part of his testimony: 


Q. What is your occupation, and what is your politics? 

A. Tam a school-teacher, and Iam a Republican. 

Q. Did not the majority of the negroes in Richmond beat vote for Turpin at 
the last election? 

A. They did. 

Q. Upon what do you base your last answer? 

A. For the reason that Alfred Hateher, M. B. Edwards, W. C. Coleman, and 
myself canvassed that beat and voted and supported the Turpin ticket, and the 
men mentioned are the leading colored men in that beat, Coleman being the 
oT 7 ae party in oe and I am secretary. 

. Why Joleman ai yourself, 2: bli work for Turpin and 
vote for him instead of McDuffie? a - 

A. The first reason is that Mr. Turpin was favoring free schools for colored 
people ; second, because be was a high-tariff man ; and third, because we didn’t 
consider that MeDufiie was nominated at ali; and fourth, he, McDuffie, sup- 
ported the regular Democratic ticket in Lowndes County two years ago, and 
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the Republicans thought that he ought to have supported the | 
ticket. 

Q. Did you canvass the Fourth district before and up to the time . 
election and mingle largely with the colored voters all over the dic 
have an opportunity to find out how they feltas between Turpin a: 
and how they expressed themselves as intending to vote? na 

A. I did in all the counties in the district except Lowndes Count 

Q. Was there not a general dissatisfaction throughout the entir: 
McDuftie, and did the colored people express themselves as 
for Tarpin? 

A. I found it this way in all of the counties that I went to. 

Q. What reasons did they give for this? 

A. The reasons that I have given above. 

Q. You have stated that Mr. Turpin was a high-tariff man,and 
stood among the colored ple. Where did you get that informat(., 

A. For the reason that he wasa candidate tor the nomination for ( 
this district in 1882,and it was.se announced in the Selma Times 
have never seen it contradicted, and Hon. James K. Green, a promi): 
liean who lives near Mr. Turpin, told me.soe,and it was told by us to 
wherever we canvassed. 

Q. How many Republican newspapersare there published in the P 
gressional district at Alabama; give their names; and are they pu 
white or colored men? 

A. There aretwo; their names are The Selma Cyclone and The! 
and they are both published by colored men. 

Q. Does the Cyclone circulate all over the Fourth district amon 
people, and does it have a large influence throughout the district 

A. It does; it isa popular paper; circulates extensively. 

Q. Did the columns of this paper throughout the campaign s! 
was widespread dissatisfaction with McDuffie among the culored ;. 
district? 

A. It did, elear up to the election. 

Q. If you haveany of these copies of the Cyclone, please at 
hibits to your answer. 

(The witness now puts in 17 copiesof the Cyclone, dated as fo) 

* 7 7. 7” a . 


Q. State whether there was any Republican ticket in the fiek 


day of November, 1888, —— that with J. V. MeDufiie’s name on it for « 


gress from this district. If there was any such ticket, state whos: 
on it and how many were voted at your precinct ? 

A. All the tieket that I used was headed with the Harrison elector. 
dent, and for Representative, L.W. Turpin. I only saw about five or t 
with J. V. MeDuffie’s name on them. [I issued seventy-five or cight 

a = * * * " 


Cross-questioned : 


Q. During the said canvass did you not write a letter to J. V. Mc! 
sign your brother Daniel’s name to it, in which you offered to ¢ 
County and canvass in his behalf, stating that you had everything s: 
mond beat for him? 


A. I did not. My brother Daniel and Peter Paimercame te my house at 


mond and presented tome a letter written by J. V. MceDuitie, saying, ; 
J. J. Carmichael, at Richmond, and tell him to hold Richmond dow: 
My reply to them was, “lam notaJ. V. McDuffie man; there was 
Richmond I could hoid down for him."’ Daniel said to me that J. \ 
said to tell you that he would “ give you $50 to canvass Allenton beat a 
ham beat,”’ and I refused. 

Q. Who did write the letter, that to which I have called your att: 
who was present at the conversation that you have related besides yo 

A. I don’t know who wrote the letter,and W. C. Coleman was pre 
conversation you ask about. 


J. H. Hawkins, another intelligent colored man anda Re) 
testifies to the dissatisfaction with McDutfiie, as ‘ollows: 


Q. What is your name, age, color, politics, and residence? 

A. J. H. Hawkins is my name; Lam about 30 years old; am.a bla 
am 9 Republican, and I live in Selma. 
= * = * + 7. 

Q. Did you have any connection with the Republican party orga 
; ifso, what? 

i did; L was a delegate to the county convention. 

Were you a member of the executive committee’ 

Yes, sir ; until the 9th of May, when my time expired. 

* * = = “ 

. Were you selected as a delegate to the district convention” 
I was not. 
. Where was that district convention held? 
. At the hall of the Daughters of Conference, i'n Selma, on Syl\ 
Were you there? 
. L went to the door. 
. Why did you not go in? 
I ecouldn’t get in uniess I had a ticket. 
Were none admitted except those who had tickets” 
. That is what I was informed. 
. Werethere notagreatmany there who bad notickets demand: 
Yes, sir; a good many. 

Q. Were any of that number delegates who had been cliosen to 
convention ? 

A. I den’t know. 

Q. Didn’t you hear them claiming that they had a right to go in as 
and were excluded because they had no tickets? 

A. Lheard them say they had a right to go in‘and couldn't becaus 
no tickets, 

Q. How long was that convention in session before they announ 
Duflie had been nominated? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. Wasn't it talked in the crowd that it was an attempt to nominat 
aneeeis.aee that was the reason you all was excluded; and did | 
them 
support him because it was reported among and believed by a large 
of the Republicans of the district that he had gone back on the Rep: 
the State and county elections in Lowndes County ? 

(Contestant objects to the above question.) 

A. It was talked then and is talked yet that it was an aitempt to 
MeDuffie secretly, and that was because we were excluded; and they 


; 


Perepere perk 


Pere 


that if he was nominated that the Republican party would not suppor 


account of the Lowndes County matter, as mentioned above. 
Q. When the nomination of Judge MeDuftie was announced, didn 
widespread and di 
county and district in which you live, and didn’t such dissatisiaction « 
——— the canvass for Congress in the district, and does it not 5 
ue? 
A, When the said nomination was made it did give such dissatis!. 


eclare then that if he was nominated that the Republican party 


issatisfaction among the Republicans vot«r 











y did say 
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estion, in my beat andin Selma, and it continued through 


4 


above stated in the: 
canvass, and still continues with some. , : 

Q Were youat the election. on November 6, 1888, he!d in Selma; ifso, who were 
the ‘candidates for Congress? 
Mr. Mc Duffie was the Republican candidate. 

Q Did you distribute tickets to the colored voters there that day’ 

a. I distributed them from Mabry street down to Church street. 

Q, That is in one ward in the city, is it? 

4. Yes, sir. : 

@ Now, whose name was on the tickets for Congress that you distributed? 

4. Mr. Turpin’s. oe 5 ote 

© Was there any other colored man distributing the same kind of tick 
that you distributed ? 
A. One to my knowing. rs 

' How many tickets did you distribute? 
A. | distributed 260. s 

qQ, After you went to the polls that day did you see any of the voters to whom 
you distributed tickets vote them into the ballot-box; if so, about how many” 

(Contestant objeets to the above question.) 

- - * = * a 

Q. Then you believe the most of the voters to whom you issued those tickets, 
from the way they talked to you, voted them, do you? 

(Contestant objects to the above question because the answer calls for the 
opinion of the witness, without showing any fact to base said opinion on. 

A. Ido. 

¢ Did you havea conversation with J. H. McIlwain, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic executive committee of the Fourth Congressional district of Alabama, 
before the election in November last; and, if so, did you not advise him to have 
tickets printed with the names of the Republican electors on them, and L. W. 
Turpin’s name on them, for Congress; and did you not tell him that on account 
of the dissatisfaction existing in the Republican party against McDuflie you 
believed that a great many Republicans would vote such a ticket? 

A. [hada conversation with Mr. J. H. Mc!lwain, as stated above; and I gave 
him the advice as further stated in the question. 


And here is the testimony of another intelligent colored man, a Re- 
publitan and a leader amongst his people. 
Cornelious J. Crocheron: 


Q. What is your name, color, and politics,and in what beet did you reside on 
the 6th day of November, 1588? 
A. My name is Cornelious J. Crocheron; Iam a colored man and a Republi- 
can; I resided in Valley Creek beat, Dallas County, on the 6th of November last. 
Q. Was there an election held in said beat fora Congressman from the Fourth 
Congressional district of Alabama; and if so, who was the Democratic and Re- 
publican candidates, and what part, if any, did you take in said election? 
A. There was such an election; L. W. Turpin was the Democratic candidate 
and McDuffie was the Republican candidate,and I issued tickets to colored 
voters on that day. 
Q. Did you not issue tickets to the colored voters on that day; and were not 
the names of the Republican Presidential electors printed on said tickets and 
the name of L. W. Turpin as a candidate to the Fifty-first Congress from the 
Fourth Congressional district of Alabama; and, if so, statehow many of said 
tickets you issued to the colored voters of said beat, and whether or not you 
issued them to the said colored voters at their instance and request, and if there 
was not a great eagerness on the part of said colored voters of the beat to vot: 
said ticket as a means to express their dissatisfaction with the manner of and 
means by which McDuffie captured the nomination and their displeasure at his 
political trades and methods in Lowndes County? 
A. Lissued tickets to the colored voters on that day, and the Republican Presi- 
dential electors and L. W. Turpin’s name were printed on said tickets; I is- 
sued about five hundred of these tickets, and I issued them to the said voters 
at their request, because they did not want to vote for McDuffie at all on ac- 
count of the way he had acted in Lowndes County ; they were dissatisfied; and 
that is why they voted for L. W. Turpin. 
Q. Is it not a fact that the said J. V. McDuffie’s support of what is known as 
the Bourbon wing of the Democratic party in Lowndes County created dissat 
isfaction with him as a leader of the Republican party throughout the district, 
and is it not a fact that his support of the said Democratic wing in Lowndes 
County created a split in the publican party in Dallas County, one wing of 
which were his supporters and the other being unalterably opposed to him, and 
was not the opposition composed of the rank and file of the colored members 
ofthe Republican party, and was not the wing supporting him composed chiefly 
of so-called leaders and men who are in politics for the purpose of making 
money? 
A. It is a fact that the said J. V. McDuffie’s support of what is known as the 
Bourbon wing of the Democratic party in Lowndes County created great dis- 
satisfaction throughout the district, and it alsocreated a split in the Republican 
party in Dallas County, one wing of which supported him and the other wing 
Was unalterably opposed to him, and the said o: sition was composed of the 
rank and file of the colored members of the Republican party, and the wing sup- 
porting him was composed of so-called leaders and men who are in politics for 
the purposeof making money. 

Q. Have you not been a life-long Republican, andare you not a leader of in- 
fluence among your people, qageeneahiog them in conventions and at times be- 
ing a member of your county and district executive committees, and are you 
not well acquainted with the political sentiment and feelings of the colored 
people of your county and district? 

A. Lhave been aluiues Republican, and am a leader of influence among my 
People, and I have represented them in conventions and have been member of 
the county executive committee,and [am well acquainted with the political 
Sentiment and feelings of the colored people of my county and district. 

Q. Are not the Selma Cyclone and the Southern Independent the leading or- 


gans of the co i : ic c- 
fines in this poe wo ag e and the recognized exponents of Republican do 


A. They are. 


Q. Has not the Cyclone a large circulation among the colored people in this 
Corie, and does itnot have great influence in shaping the political sentiment 
the 1¢ colored voters of this district ; and, while Republican in politics, did not 
ao r during the recent canvass op; the election of J. V. McDuffie 
ti ia on the colored voters of said district to vote the Republican national 

cket, but to vote for the best man for Congress regardless of what political 
party he belonged to; and did not the said paper support Turpin and advise 
the colored people to vote for him ? 
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| was at said election, and Mr. Turpin was the Democratic candidate, and | 


A. It bas a largecireulation in this district and it has great influence in shap- | 


ing the political sentiment of the colored voters of this district; and, while Ke- 
= ican in politics, that did oppose the election of J. V. McDuffie and 
Seaneel the colored voters of the district to vote the national Republican ticket, 


to vote for the best man for Congress regardless of what political party he 
geome to; a Ace's know whether it supported Mr. Turpin or not, but it 
. V. McDuffie. 
1 Is not the editor of that paper a Republican, and has he not been a life- 
sal Republican; is he not recognized by all classes, black and white, as being 
Presentative man of his people in virtue and intelligence? 





A. The editor is a Repu! in and | | ] ind | 
upon by all classes. 
Cross-exa ed 
Q. You have said that 3 ex 
tive committee of Da (* i € { > 
did you so represent it? 
Be I represented Va ( 
Q. How lon; ; 
4. Two years. 
- 
Redirect examina 
Q. Is it not a fact that nearly every « sbilits 
and respectability in Dallas County was i elex 
tion of J. V. MeDuffie for Congress 
A. It is a fact that nearly all good and intelligent Ret ‘ ed Me- 
Duffie in the way that he was nominated in a dark « ‘ and 3a fact 
that they are to-day opposed to the steps that he has been ta th 1 
Democrats in Lowndes County) 
The record bristles with such testimony, and yet the chairman 


upporte a 


nd by the 


the Committee on Elections insists that all the colored men s 
McDuffie, and tries this case by the history of the district 
census. 

Why, the report of the majority of the committee begins by quotin 
not only the vote of the Fourth disirict but also the Tenth Census, and 


the chairman of the committee who made the report, not being satisfied 
with the Tenth Census, anticipates, with the wisdom of Solomon and 
the foreknowledge of a sage, the Eleventh Census also, and proceeds ‘to 
enlighten the House by informing it how many more white and how 


many more colored men live in that district now than ten years ago 
Now, Mr. Speaker, any man who knows anything about the develop- 
ment of the great State of Alabama knows that the negroes have re 
moved from the Black Belt by thousands to North Alabama, where 
they have gone to engage in making iron and digging coal in that p 
tion of the State. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. A good many of them have gone to Mississippi. 

Mr. TURPIN. Yes, great numbers of them have gone to Mississippi. 
When we are afflicted by bad crops hundreds of them go off to Mis 
sippi and Louisiana. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if this ease is to be tried by the Eleventh Cen 
sus- 

Mr. CRISP. If itis, 
the census returns. 


you had better postpone it until 

{ Langhter. 
Mr. TURPIN. Why, yes: it would seem at least a little fairer, but 
what isthe use? The Committee on Elections have made it to suit 
themselves and the occasion. 

But, Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as it is to be tried by the census—and th 
Eleventh Census, at that—I submit some figures from statistics sent 
me a few days since by the register of vital statistics of the city of 
Selma, Dr. J. A. MeKinnan (who, by the way, is a Republican), show- 
ing the ratio per thousand, annual, of births and deaths for the months 
of January, February, March, and April, of the present year, of the 
two races in that city 

BIRTHS, 


alter we g 


DEATHS 
Per cent Per cent 
104.45 | Whites..... : 8 1.14 


72.71 | Colored 


Whites 
Colored 

How would those proportions affect the census in ten years [ leave 
it, sir, for the sage of Bloomington to figure on, and then, perhaps, he 
will abandon the idea of trying this caseon the Eleventh Census. But 
enough, sir, of the general testimony of the district. Let us review 
briefly the action of the contestant at some of the precincts in the 
various counties, which shows conclusively the existence of this con 
spiracy with which I have charged him. Take my own county, Hale 
with which I am familiar, at my home box at Newbern, where I lis 
He charges, in his notice of contest, as follows 


66. That at precinct No. 5, called Newbern, in said county and district, at tl 


day and at the election aforesaid, all the inspectors were your friends; thatthe 
Republicansin said precinct refused to vote and did not vote; that there : 
over sixty Democrats living in the precinct, and that there were not that nur 
ber (sixty) of ballots cast there that day; yet these friendly inspectors of yo 
in order toadvance your interest and to defeat me, certified you had rece 
this precinct 215 ballots and myself none. 

Ishall, in this contest, insist that the vote as returned and counted f 


from this precinct be thrown out and counted for nothing 


The returns gave Turpin 215 votes and McDuffie none, the !larrison 
electors 83, the Cleveland electors 131, and 1 for the Prohibition ticket 

Now here is a direct charge of stuffing the ballot-box by the inspect 
ors right at my home, the place of all others I should certain! 
attack if I was contesting a member’s seat and had made 
gross charges against it. Butwhat does he do? The law allowed h 
forty days to take direct testimony, and ten for rebutting testimony. 
He took testimony during the first forty days at Greensborough, only 9 
miles from Newbern, at Uniontown, 10 miles distant, and at Marion 
14 miles distant, but examined not a single witness as to Newbern. Is 


it not reasonable to suppose that if there had been any truth in his 
allegations that he could have found at least one witness who would 
have testified he voted for him? The poll-list was at his disposal. 

I ask you, gentlemen of the other side, what you would have done 
had you been in contestant’s place? After the eighty days had expired 
and during the ten days allowed him for taking rebutting testimony 
he puts one witness on the stand, Jack Saunders, a man that did not 
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vote at all, and he is made to swear that the colored people opened a 
separate poll of their own; that two colored men took down their 
names, but does not say who they were. I shall insert all of this man’s 
testimony in the record, 

J. H. Saunders, being called by the contestant and sworn, deposes and 
says as follows: 

Q. Whatis your name, age, occupation, and where [were] you on the 6th day 
November last? 

A. My name is J.H. Saunders; I am thirty-four years of age; I am a school- 
teacher; i was in Newbern, Hale County, on the 6th day of November last. 

Q. Was there an election in Newbern on that day; and, if so, for what pur- 
pose? 

4. Yes, sir: there was an election in Newbern for Congressman. 

q. Were you present at the polls or near there; if so, how long? 

A. I was present at the polls where the colored people voted that day; I was 
there an hour or two. 

Q. Were you not around there nearly all day 

A. Off and on nearly all day. ' 

Q. About how many white voters are there in Newbern precinct? 

A. Ican not tell; I do not know. 

Q. Is there over 75 voters? Give me your best judgment as to the number 

A. There might be 75and there might be over 

Q. Did the white foiks open a poll there that day? 

A. Yes, sir; they did, 

Q. Did the colored voters vote at the polls opened by the white folks? 

A. There might have been some voted there, but the largest crowd voted be- 
low Louder's siore; two colored men took down the names, 

Q. What did the colored people say about voting at the other box? 

A. They got mad because there was no supervisor there and would not vote 
atall. 

Q. For whom did the colored voters of that precinet want to vote for, McDuffie 
or Turpin’ 

. A large majority wanted to vote for McDuffie. 
. About how many colored voters do you know voted at the Democratic 


APPEN 


A. There was not many that I saw 
. Did you see any vote there? 
. I did not see any vote there. ° 
Is it not a fact that a great majority of the colored voters of Newbern beat 
ave Republicans and vote the Republican ticket; and was not J. V. McDuffie 
their choice as Congressman ’ 
A. They were on the election day. 
Q. About how many colored men do you |know] who live in Newbern beat 
who vote the Democratic ticket ? 
A. I donot know exactly how many are there in all; Ido not know of more 
than five or six. 


J. H. SAUNDERS, 

Mr. HOLMAN. Did the Harrison electors receive any votes at that 

precinct? 
Mr. TURPIN. Yes; 83 for the Harrison electors and 131 for the 
Cleveland electors, 215 for Turpin, and none for McDuffie. My recol- 
lection is that in the whole district McDuffie ran about 3,000 votes 
hehind the Harrison electors. 

Mr. Speaker, do you not know and does not every honest man know 
that if the ballot-box at Newbern had been stuffed with 150 or 160 
fraudulent ballots it could have been proven by summoning some of 
the parties named on the poll-list, who, if they had not voted, would 
have said so? 

The testimony of Jack Saunders is all there is about this box, yet 
the majority report of the committee says: ‘‘At this box there was 
no Republican inspector or supervisor and the Republicans refused to 
vote, but the Democratic inspectors counted them as if they had 
voted.’’ Where did the writer of that report geé that information ? 

1 know the three men who acted as inspectors at that election. P. 
C. Jones is a colored man, and he isa Republican—a leading one at 
that—he is a man of influence in his party and a good stump speaker; 
I have heard him make many a Republican speech. He voted for the 
Harrison electors, so he told me, but said he could not and did not 
vote for McDuffie. If there was no Federal supervisor it was the fault 
of thecontestant, for the chief supervisor is a Republican and has always 
made appointments to suit his party friends in this district. But this 
most wonderful report in many places says, ‘‘ The inspectors were all 
Democrats,’’ when there is nothing more to sustain such allegations 
than there is at this precinct. 

I call your attention to the strange conduct of the contestant in an- 
other precinct with which I am familiar, Scott’s precinct, Perry County, 
where I was raised. The contestant in this case took the stand twice in 
his own behalf, and he swore that he was unusually strong and particu- 
larly popular in this precinct, giving asa reason thata great many colored 
people had, a few years ago, moved over there from where he lived in 
Lowndes County, with Judge Smith, It is a fact that a great number 
of colored people came with Judge Smith over there from Lowndes 
County, and they are there yet. It is alsoa fact that they all voted 
for me. Now, what does he do at this poll, after all this swearing in 
his own behalf? He claims 261 votes more than the returns give him; 
he examines several witnesses, but not oneof his friends from Lowndes. 
Uniontown is another precinct near where I live and with which I am 
familiar. 

At this precinct the legally appointed inspectors were T. G. Fowler, 
T. 8S. Heylton, and Peter Jackson; two Democrats and one Republican. 
They were all present, and opened the polls promptly at 8 o’clock on the 
morning of election at the office of "Squire Christian, in the business 
part of the town, where elections had been held for a dozen years or 
more. ‘The election was regularly conducted according to law and re- 
turns correctly made to the sheriff of the county, showing the vote to 
be 2 for McDuffie, and 201 for me. No dispute about the honesty of 
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the returns from this box, yet the committee count 953 votes fo, \ 

Duffie. Where do they find them? Why, just as they have joy. 

many more and counted for the contestant in this case, ~ 
Dr. J. H. Houston and two or three negroes testify that they }.), 

another election (an election of their own) at Houston’s office, ay »)4. 

of-the-way place in the suburbs of thetown. They had no more; 

to open polls or hold an election there that day than citizens of |’;.,,,, 

or Portugal had, and any tickets or ballots handed in at that 

can no more constitute a legal vote than if thrown upon the p; 


But the committee say there is some dispute about the hoar of oye. 
ing the polls. The laws of Alabama require the inspectors to be oy +), 
ground promptly at 8 o’clock in the morning, and that the pol! 
be opened at each voting place between the hours of 8 and 9 0’, 

Let us see what the record saysabout this. There were six witness 
examined by my attorneys. Colonel Fowler, T. %. Heylton, and Pete, 
Jackson, the three inspectors, all testify that the polls were open ey. 
actlyat8 o’clock. J. J. Brown, J. M. Jeffries, R. W. Nicolson—| y 
not read all this testimony-—— 

[Here the hammer fell. } 

Mr. TURPIN. Iask unanimous consent to proceed. 

Mr. COMSTOCK. I hope unanimous consent will be given 

Mr. ROWELL. How much time does the gentleman want’ 

Mr. TURPIN. About fifteen minutes, possibly twenty minutes 

Mr. ROWELL. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle: 
fifteen minutes more in which to close his remarks. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TURPIN. Mr. Speaker, as I have said, I will not read a)! th): 
testimony, but without objection will insert it in the Recorp. 

Testimony of Col. T. G. Fowler: 


Q. What is your name, age, occupation, and residence, and how |: 
you resided there? 

A, My name is Theophilus G. Fowler; I am sixty years old, and | 
and fire insurance agent; I reside in Uniontown, and have resided th« 
1860, 

Q. State whether or not you held an official position in genera’ or ; 
election held in Uniontown on the 6th day of November, 1888, and 
position did you hold? 

A. IL did hold an official position in said election. I was one of the ins). 
of said election, I, Peter Jackson, and Thos, 8. Hylton were the three j 
ors appointed by the officers autherized by the laws of Alabama, nan 
judge of probate, sheriff, and clerk of the circuit court, of the county « 
to appoint inspectors. I and the others were duly notified according | 
our appointment as such inspectors. Ed. Glass was appointed returning 
by the authorities hereinbefore named, whose duty it was to appoint : 
turning officer, and as such he acted in that election. 

Q. Who were the other election officers ? 

A, They were Thomas S, Hylton and Peter Jackson were the ot! 
ors; John M. Jeffers and Bernard Harwood were clerks, and Ed. ‘ 
returning officer. 

Q. State if any of the inspectors were Republican. If so, who? 

A. Peter Jackson was the colored inspector and he was a Republicar 

Q. At what hour was the polls opened on the morning of the 6th of 
ber, 1888, and at what place? 

A. The polls was opeued punctually at § o'clock at the office of J. B. ( 

Q. Where is said office located ? 

A. Near the center of the business portion of the city. 

Q. State whether or not said office is the usual voting place in said 

A. All the general elections within my memory have been held at t! 
with one or two exceptions. F 

Q. State all the circumstances in reference to opening the polls on t 
November last, 

A. When I first reached the polling place that morning I wentacross | 
and compared my watch with the regulator of J. C. Walsh, the city j« 
was one-quarter to 8 o’clock; in a few moments the other election officers w 
on the ground together; we roped up a rope barrier leading to the w 
through which the ballots were delivered, which was completed a few n 
before 8 o’clock a. m.; punctually at 8 o’clock a. m. the polls were opened by 
proclamation, I know this to be a fact, for [had my watch in my haud at the 
time. 


Testimony of T. 8. Hylton: 

Int. What is your name, age, and occupation, and where did you 
November 6, 1888? 

A. Thomas 8. Hylton; age forty-two; am a farmer; I residedin Un 
Perry County, Alabama, on November 6, 1888. 

ao Were you a qualified elector of Uniontown beat at that time’ 

A, I was. 

Int. Was there a general or national election held in Uniontown on tha! day 
and if so, were you ever one of the officers of the election ? 

A, There was a general election held there on that day, and I was 0: 
inspectors of the election. 

a Were you or notappointed inspector of election for Uniontown bea! 
offi : authorized by law to appoint inspectors ? 

A. I was. 

Int, At what time was the polls opened in Uniontown on that day, aii \ 
were they opened? 

A. They were opened in Uniontown promptly at 8 o'clock a. m., on Noven 
ber 6, 1888, and were opened at the usual voting place, namely, Christian s ofic 

Int. Now, are you certain that the polls were opened there prompt'y “* 
o'clock a, m.? 

A. I came by the jeweler’s, Mr. Walsh's, store on my way to open tlie po!'s. 
and then examined his regulator, finding that it was five minutes be!vre* 
o'clock. I then went across the street to Christian's office, where the po!'s were 
to be opened, which office was about 75 feet trom the jeweler’s, and the po 
were immediately opened, Iam certain the polls were opened there at 50 © 0c* 
a.m, The ropes were stretched around the polls when | got there. . 

Int. Who were the other inspectors appointed by the officers authorized ©) 
law to appoint inspectors ? ‘ 

A. T. G, Fowler and Peter Jackson, colored. Ed. Glass was the ap o'n'* 
rae We Salt th inspecto t at the polls at 8 o'clock ? 

nt. Were all the rs present at the polls at 8 o'clock a, m, on .0'cs* 
ber 6, 1888, at Christian’s office? 

A. They were. 

Int. notall of them acton that day? 

A. They did. 
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‘Testimony of J. J. Brown: 


Int. What is your name, age, occupation, and residence, and how long have 
you resided there? ‘ 
°"s. My nameisJamesJ. Brown; my age is forty-three years; my occupation, 
merc hant and postmaster; reside in Uniontown; resided in Uniontown beat 
aver cinta inane a national election held on the 6th day of November last; and, 
fo, who were the candidates for Congress at that election? ; 

4. There was such an election held there on thatday. J.V. McDuffie, Repub- 
lican, and L. W. Turpin, Democratic candidate, were candidates for Congress. 
“Int. At what place in Uniontown was said election held on that day, and how 
r was it from your place of business to the t-office? , 

\. Said election was held at Christian's office on that day, which place was 
about 75 feet from my place of business and the post-office. _ - ; 

Int. At what hour on the 6th of November last was the mail train going east 
due at Uniontown? 

4. It was due at Uniontown at 8.50 a, m. 

Int, At what hour that morning and under that schedule was the mail-bag 
delivered by you to the carrier, whose duty it was to deliver it to the route agent 
" > train? 

: a ro daecel it to the mail-carrier on that day at 8.20 a. m. 

Int. When the mail was delivered by you to the carrier on that morning were 
the polls open in Uniontown at Christian’s office, and was the election pro- 
vreasing ? 
= Prior to the time I delivered the mail-bag to the carrier on that day I heard 
the announcement made that the polls were open. 

Int. When did you reach the post-office on that morning” 

4. Tam certain that it was by or before 6 o'clock a. m. 

Int. Did you or not on that morning, prior to8o’clock a. m., see I’. G. Fowler, 
Peter Jackson, or Tom Heylton at or about Christian's office’? 

4. Isaw T. G. Fowler prior to that time; he came to my store to get some 
small rope, he said, for the pur, of making a rope barrier around the polls. 

Int. State whether T. G. Fowler asked you to allow your porter, Robert Smith, 
who was the mail-carrier, to assist him in making the rope barrier around the 
polls; and, if so, did he assist him? — ; : 

A. My recollection is he did ask him, and that he did so assist him 


Testimony of J. M. Jeffries: 


Q. At what hour were the polls open on that day’ 

4. The polls were publicly declared open at 8 o'clock a. m. 

Q. Do you know when the oath was administered to John Smith, as super- 
visor for the United States, by Esquire Nicolson, notary public, on the morning 
of the 6th of November, 1888? 

A. Ll did notsee John Smith myself, but heard him in Esquire Nicolson’s office 
about 9 o’clock a. m., after the polls were open and the voting was going on. 
Esquire Nicolson's office adjoins the room in which the election was being held. 

Q. Where was the election held on the 6th of November, 1588? 

4. At J. B, Christian’s office, in the business portion of the town, and on the 
main street, 

Q. Where are the elections usually held in said precinct? 

A. At the said Christian's office. 

Q. Where is the office of Dr. J. H. Houston situated? 

A, It is situated in the extreme eastern portion of the city, just within the cor 
porate limits, 


ia 


From testimony of Peter Jackson: 


Personally appeared before me, R.W. Nicolson, notary public and commis 
sioner, Peter Jackson, who being first duly sworn to speak the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, says as follows: 

Q. What is your color, name, and age, and where do you reside ? 

A. Lam a colored man, and I am forty-two years old, and my name is Peter 
Jackson; I reside in Uniontown beat. 

Q. Were you or not an inspector at the general election held in Uniontown 
precinct on November 6, 1888; and, if so, were you or not appointed by the 
county officials? 

A. I was an inspector at such election, and was appointed as the Republican 
inspector by those authorized by law to appoint the election officers. 

Q. Are you or not a Republican? 

A. Tam a Republican. 

Q. At what time did you, with the other inspectors, reach the polling place 
or the place where the election was held? 

A. I was there and so were the other inspectors at ten minutes before 8 a.m. 
on the morning of the 6th of November, 1388. We then put up the rope bar- 
riers, which occupied five or six minutes. 

Q. How long rthe ee eve put up before the polls were opened ? 

__A. The polis were imm aes, it being then 8 o’clock a. m. exactly. 
The announcement that the polls were open was made promptly at 8 o'clock 
a.m. on the public street in front of the polling place. 

Q. At what place was the polls opened on that day? 

_A. At the place where elections are usually held, namely, at the office of 
Squire Christian, on the main street of the town. 


a & Are you positive that the polls were declared opened promptly at 8 o'clock 


A, Tam. 
Q. State wheth t jec ay 
wits or Sire? er any voters were rejected on that day. 
A. Yes; several white men upue selected because they had not been in the 
beat > longenough, They delared themselves Democrats. 
Q. State whether any colored men who offered to vote on that day were re- 
A, There were none; all voted without objection. 
es an it not known to all that the polls were opened at Christian's oflice on 
:. All knew it; a great many colored people were on the streets in hearing 
—_ _ announcement was made that the polls were opened; everybody 
Q. What part of the city was the voting or election held? 

A. Atthe most . : ceiniden ant of 
moni street ofthe sity. place in town; in the business portiov, and on the 
s oan ee to Bee 
A Ididnot ate a were opened elsewhere in said city 
at Did J. H. John Smith, offer to vote at the polls where yon were 

n ase did you see any of them about the polls on that day? 
d to vote on that day, nor did I see any of them about the 


ae oy. I heard that John Smith was there to be sworn about 9 
not see him. 


? Do you know Col. T.G. Fowler, of Uniontown; and if so, how long” 
Q@ Hashe known him about thirty years. 
cane ae not, occupied a prominent place in the county since you Lave 


inent for many years; he has repre- 
lature, and has been a member of several 


And if 30, were they 
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| McDuffie received 953 votes. 
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Q. In what part of the city is Dr. J. H. Houston's off 

A. He lives and his office is located on the extreme 
just inside of the corporate limit 

Q. Have you ever known an election to be held at Dr. J. H. Houston's office? 

A. [have never known an election to be held there; all of the elections have 
been held at Christian’s office. 


ce situated? 
astern limitof the town, 


The holding of this outside poll by Houston and a few unreliablene- 
groes, without warrant of law, was a part of the programme, part of the 
conspiracy to assist McDuffie in this contest. Why, sir, this same Dr. 
Houston was appointed oue of the United States supervisors of election 
for Uniontown precinct and resigned. Ido not remember whether the 
record shows this or not. I had considerable difficulty in getting tran- 
scripts of the appointment of United States supervisors and my recol- 
lection is I received them too late for thisto appear with the testimony. 

But I have it here on my desk and it shows that Houston resigned 
on the 29th of October: refused to serve, and notified J.W. Dimmick, 
chief supervisor, who then appointed John Smith in his place. On the 
6th of November, about a week after this, we find him acting as self- 
constituted inspector and judge of election, with no commission, no au 
thority to act in that capacity whatever. A few months later we find 
him on the stand a witness in this case, and he swears that at his box 
J. W. Stewart, one of the negroes who 
assisted Houston at this election, swears McDuffie received 1,153. A 
few days later we find him neglecting his practice and acting as at- 
torney for McDuffie in this contest, and Jater on we find his son is made 
postmaster at Birmingham, Ala. 

Why, gentlemen, before I came here I had thought this contest an 
insult to the Republican party, but about this it seems I was mistaken. 
[Laughter.] It is truly said, ‘‘ bought knowledge is the best.’’ By 
such counting as this, as my distinguished friend from Georgia [ Mr. 


| Crisp] has said, ‘‘ you can overturn 50,000 as easily as you have set 


| aside 


este 


3,000 majority.’’ Chief Supervisor Dimmick can revise his list 
of supervisors and nothingissaid aboutit. Oh, no! nothing whatever. 
Heisa good Republican. But when the same thingy is done (the list of 
inspectors is revised) by the county board in Lowndes you howl and 
say itisan unheard-of proceeding. ‘‘ First pluck the beam out of thine 
own eye.’’ The Lowndes County board give good and sufficient reasons 
for the few changes made in their revision of inspectors (because they 
declined to serve, or said they preferred not to serve). 

The same reason is given by Mr. Dimmick, in this transcript I now 
hold in my hand, for the changes made by him in supervisors. And 
the same, the very same, reason that prompted Dr. Houston to decline 
to act as a United States supervisor at Uniontown is the reason that 
prompted the negro school-teachers in Lowndes not to act with the 
regular and legally Appointed officers of election. That was, that they 
might go off and hold elections by themselves, as Houston did in Perry 
County, and as these negro school-teachers did all over the county of 
Lowndes, and return thousands of illegal votes for McDuffie. I call 
your especial attention to one of these outside boxes, because it wasat 
a county seat, and the laws of Alabama designate and provide a place 
at county seats where all elections are to be held. At Hayneville, the 
county seat of Lowndes County, the Republicans held one of these out 
side elections, and the committee count 272 of these kind of votes for 
the contestant, although the law of Alabama is explicit and says elec- 
tions held at county seats are to be held in the court-house. 

All this was done by partisan friends to support a weak candidate. 
In order to bolster up his case and make something like a show of his 
vaunted popularity this contestant took testimony in this county and 
near his own home surreptitiously during the forty days allowed me 
for taking testimony, and when the ten days allowed him by law for 
taking rebutting testimony only, he puts two or three notaries publi: 
on the stand, and they produce a number of printed forms, aflidavits 
signed by as many ignorant negroes, who could not read a ballot, asevi- 
denced by their signing their names to these ready-made affidavits by 
a cross-mark, giving me no opportunity to cross-question them, or even 
to ask if the affidavits had ever been read tothem. How was this con 
test conducted in the county of Wilcox—a county of more than 5,000 
qualified electors ? 

I cite a few instances. Take the precinct of Prairie Bluff in that 
county. The returns give Turpin 245, McDuflie 14 votes. He claims 
at this box 241 votes. He examined two witnesses from there—L. J 
Sykes and Granville Bennett. 

Now, I will ask any honest man on the other side of the House: If 
you were contesting for a seat in Congress, and claimed 241 at a pre 
cinct where the returns only gave you 14, would you, could you, be 
satisfied with examining only two witnesses? Would you not try to 
get at least fifteen electors to swear that they voted for you, and thus 
show a falsification of thereturns? But thechairman of the Committee 
on Elections says we expected them to examine 18,000 voters. Wedid 
not expect anything like that, but where the returns gave the contestant 
only 9 or 11 or 13 and he claimed from 188 to 245 (and as the Com- 
mittee on Elections have counted for him, and the majority in this 
House intend to count for him) he would at least have found a rea- 
sonable number of electors to swear they voted for him. 

These two witnesses testify that they distributed and saw voted 240 
MeDnffie tickets. My attorney examined all three of the inspectors 
(two Democrats and one Republican). They swear the election was 











Sykes and Bennett did not distribute tickets that day; and yet, in the 
face of this testimony, tue Committee on Elections change the returns 
and give McDuffie 241 and graciously leave me 13 votes. Verily, it 
seems that the other side of this House concede to the majority of the 
Elections Committee ‘‘ that divinity which doth hedge a king.’’ 

Here is another instance of the gross mistakes of the committee: 
Geese Bend precinct returns give me 190, and McDuffie 15 votes. He 
claims 192, and examined only two witnesses, whoswear to the ‘* same 
old story’’—they issued and saw voted 192 McDuiflie tickets. These 
witnesses were examined in the absence of my counsel, and swear this 
in answer to leading questions, and the Committee on Elections count 
172 votes for contestant, and, with charity that ‘‘ surpasseth all under- 
standing,’ giveme 9. Cardinal virtues, ‘‘ Faith, Hope, and Charity. 
Faith in the ‘‘nigger,’’ hope in the Committee on Elections, and charity 
enough to vote a Democrat ont whenever opportunity offers. Truly 
it said, ‘‘ But the greatest of these is charity.’ 

I cite you only one more in this county, but the record is full of 
them Canton precinct returns give to McDuffie 11 votes, and to me 
223. McDuffie claims 188; examines only one witness, J. W. Durgans. 
He swears in his examination that McDuffie received 188 votes and | 
Turpin about 25; that he was 75 yards away from the polls; that he 
kept a tally and saw the voters deposit McDuffie tickets with the in- | 
spectors. 















































































































































On cross-examination be was asked 
~ 


You can not swear, then, that the electors who had shown you their tickets 
deposited a single one of them, either in the hands of the inspectors or in th 
ballot-box ? 

A. No, sir 

Q. You can not swear, then, that J. V. McDuffie received more than one vote 
on that day, can you” 

A. No, sir. 















































And on this testimony the Committee on Elections give contestant 
188 votes, and with proverbial magnanimity give me 11. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, in this county even the carpet-baggers and scal- 
awags would not support McDufiie. 

W. J. Bonner swears there are ten or twelve white Republicans liv- 
ing in the county; that half of them live in Camden (the county seat), 
and that they not only made no canvass for McDuffie, but not a single 
white Republican in the town voted for him. 

If there is no objection, I sha!] insert Mr. Bonner’s testimony in the 
RECORD: 















































TESTIMONY OF W. J. BONNER, 

Q. What is your age? 

A. Lam twenty-nine. 

Q. Where do you reside” 

A. l reside in Camden, Ala. 

Q. What official! position do you now hold in Wilcox County, Ala., and how 
long have you held it? 

A. Ll have been clerk of the circuit court ever since the August election, 1880 

Q. Have you not always been a pronocneed Democrat? 

A. I have. 

Q. Were you or not re-elected as clerk of the circuit court at the August elec- 
tion, 1886”? 

A. 1 was 

Q. What vote did you receive at the August election, 1886, as said clerk 

A. I received over 4,900 votes at said election as said clerk 

Q. Do you or not as said clerk assist in selecting the inspectors of all elections 
held in Wilcox Couaty, Alabama? 

A. Ldo 

Q. Have you notas a candidate for clerk of the circuit court of Wilcox County 
Alabama, canvassed the county’? 

A. I have canvassed said county on two occasions. 

Q. Are you not well aequainted with the citizens of said county from hold- 
ing the position that you now hold and have held for the last eight years? 

A. Lam. I know nearly every respectable citizen in Wileox County, Ala- 

































































































































































bama 

Q. Please read the list of inspectors at the November election, 1988, that is at- 
tached to the deposition of J. J. Hawthorne, and marked Exhibit —. Have you 
done so? 

A. Ihave. 








Q. What is the character of the Democratic inspectors on said list and their 
social standing” 

A. It is the very best 

Q. Are they or not among the best men im their respective communities, and 
do they not stand above reproach as law-abiding citizens and honest men? 

A. They are among the best cilizens, and they do stand above reproach as 
iaw-abiding citizens and honest men 

Q. About how many white Republicans are there in Wilcox County, Alabama’ 

A. Not over ten or twelve 

Q. Do not about half of said white Republicans live in Camden beat? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did or not the white or colored Republicans make a canvass in Wilcox 
County, Alabama, for McDuffie”? 

A. They did not 

Q. Did or not the white Republicans in Camden beat vote for McDuffie on 
the 6th day of November, 1888” 

A. Nota single white Republican voted on the 6th day of November, 1888 
for McDuffie in Camden beat. 

Q. Who is the leading colored Republican in Wilcox County, Alabama ° 

\. Elbert W. Leck. 

Q. Was Elbert W. Lock a delegate to the national Republican conventior 
Chicago that nominated General Harrison? 

A. He wre 

Q. Was he or not on the Republican electoral ticket in this State in 1884, | 
when Mr. Blaine was the Republican eandidate for President 

A. He was. 

Q. Did the said Elbert W. Lock vote for said McDuffie ai the November elec- 
tion, 1888? 

A. He did not. 

Q. Did you have any conversation with said Elbert W. Lock on the 6th day 
of November, 1888; if so, where was it and what did he say ? 
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vember, 1888, and he said he was not taking any part in the election 
occupying his time making shoes 


Q Vas it not gen 





y believed by the white people and the « 


in Wileox County, Alabama, that Cleveland would be elected P; 
Turpin would be elected Congressman from the Fourth Congress 


in November, 15 


A. It was 

Q. In what pla vas the el 
S85, election’? 

4. In the office of circuit clerk 

q. You were out of ' lice 

‘1. lwa 

Q. Were you the voting pl 

\. I was 

. Did you see Hen Fairly a 
that day? 

A. 1d not 

4. Are not the cok | voters a) 

A. Ves 

©. How m vy white! al 

A. Between 165 to 17 


®. Have there not always been 


in Camden beat 
A. Yes 


4. Have not the number of colo 


} 


ear since the Dem ats elected 


A. Yes 


Chis testimony shows that the white men who had before t 
acting with the Republican party not only failed to vote for M 


I A im mden ai Al Sa 
sa enui i~ws, were y 
John Montgom distribut 
jowed to vote as they please’? 
ers in Camden beat” 
a large number of eolored Demo 


ed Democratic voters increased 


their ticket in 1880 


w.J 


but refused or neglected to vote for Presidential electors. 


hey know, sir, and the intelligent colored men in the Sou 


learned to know, what party 


is responsible for the money fam 
bas so long impoverished the American farmer; they know wh 
has legalized fraud by contracting the currency; they know wh 


is responsible for the constant in 


rease of millionaires and 


fair, legal, and honest. They also prove that, within their knowledge, | A. Idid haye a conversation with him at his shoe-shopon the 6th 


the great enemies of republican institutions ; they know tha 
publican party bas never been the poor man’s friend. 
turned from you and will continne to turn away from you 
they net only know, but they realize the truth, and know 


their best interest. 


vi 


) 


Wilcox is not the only county in the district where whit: 


licans have changed; it isso all over the five counties that 
the Fourth Alabama district. 
only one white man that votes the Republican ticket, and bh: 


In Hale, my own county, 


fectly incompetent to organize a beat meeting. 


I read from the testimony of one of the witnesses for the con 


a colored man, Dick Crook, who in the good old days o! 
rule was himself quite an active politician: 
Q. How many white Republicans are there living in this county 
A. Bill White Jones is one; the only one that I know. 


Q. Were you living in this county some years ago, when Dr 


Cal 


4 


was judge of the probate court,and George M. Duskim was selicit« 
White Jones tax assessor, or not? 


A. Yes, sir. 


Q. State how many white Republicans were living in this county: 


as well as you can remember 


A. I know of thirteen or fourteen Republicans at that time 
Q. What office did Mr. Joseph Adkins hold in this county at that 


what offiee djd Mr. Frank Harris hold, and what officedid Mr. Burrs 


Mr. ¥V. Gayle Snedecor, Mr. 8am Briggs’ 
A. Mr. Joseph Adkins, was county treasurer, Frank Harris was hi; 
Mr. Burrel Johnston was tax-collector, Mr. Snedecor was regist« 


Briggs was deputy sheriff. 


Q. Were they all eiected on the Republican tieket? 


A. To the best of my judgment, they were, except Sam Briggs 


the sheriff, and V. Gayle Snedecor, appointed. 
Q. Is it not a fact that after the Democrats redeemed the State by th 


of George 8S. Houston governor that all of the above-named parties \ 


to the Democratic party? 


A. Yes, sir; they all went over to the Democratic party. 

Q. Is it nota fact that Mr. Ike Ryan, John Ryan, Mr. Stevens 
Johnson went over to the Democratic party, too? 

A. Yes, sir; they went over to the Democratic party. 

Q. Is it not a fact that George M. Daskin, Dr. Blackford, and 
moved out of the county after George 8. Houston was elected govern 

A. Yes, sir; they moved away. 


Where, then, is the Republican party of the Fourth Alabama « 


a 


PI 


7 


al 


if the same percentage of change from Republicanism to Dem 
applied to the colored vote? 

You gentlemen of the other side figure and count it as yo 
You have already determined tocount me out, but I shall app« 


people, and the people will vindicate and return me to the Filt 
Congress. [Applause.] One of the illustrious characters of th 
try has said, ‘‘ You can fool a}l the people part of thetime: you 
part of the people all the time; but you can not fool all the peop! 
time.’’ You can, as you are going to do, count for the contesta 
illegal votes at precincts where double elections were held in ‘ 
of law, but in pursuance of the plan of conspiracy adopted by t 
Count the so-called votes ret 


testant and his partisan friends. 


by men not officers of the election—in no manner officers—men 
way authorized to open polls, to receive or count a ballot, a 
| proof witnesses clandestinely examined for contestant in the 
| lowed by law for me to take my testimony—do all this, as y 
| about to, and will do. Then announce tothe world that the A 
Congress enact, but do net obey the law, and the people will rea 
decision with the same degree of consolation that the farmers « 
Northwest now read the mortgageson their homes by the light 0! 


ing corn. 
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tl ; = eae + : 
One more point, Mr. Speaker: It is alleged 9s a reason for contest- | fence rail; the man raised the rail and ; 
ant’s not examining more witnesses that time was consumed by at- sheriff he fired; sheriff had backed nome —~ ae iS teas whihe ten mm the dey 
torneys for me im cross-examining his witnesses at great length “The Sih ihe cient otek then bonis of tha hand abo it 15 feet while sae him; the 
, lamest of exeuses. Why, sir, in none of these precincts in Wileox en ann S not see ale eae 
County to w hich I have alluded did he ever summon more than thr. “ Q. Was ties lifes 
or four witnesses, The record show4 he had o Tonal right to . A. None that I know 
. . o . > U ¢ D- lor 
mence the taking of testimony alter the 14th day of January, of which a ee heat Ob 
. -* 7 . J;“4 YALLCL a. he bb ra m « 
he availed himself in Dallas County, yet he never examined a witness | Q. Were the Deckoend 
in Wilcox until the 3lstof January, seventeen days aiter. He did not | A. I think they are re ; 
commence in Hale until the 25th day of January, and in Perry evcu | Hen oa ——e 
: so . . uae : ren | 4endcerson illy on oath? 
later than that. This argument of want of time is as flimsy and un- A. Idon’t know anythi 
sound as many others that have been advanced here, and if this « c weate wet believe on oath 
could be tried before a jury of disinterested men the whole case w ould ee 
fall of its owa weight. , , Se 
This case, Mr. Speaker, was born in fraud, conceived in conspiracy, | Witness 
and nurtured by suborned witnesses paid by the Federal Gove a ah | & W. Jemuane 
‘ . . fh nee ill ey ae i L Volary Lu 
as the archives im the various Departments in this city will veri! fudge John Puri 
[Appluse on Democratic side. | Judge Jobn Purifoy, swo 
it has been reiterated on this floor that my friends inaugurated a row Seer ee Se en See Wheat Leek ane com 
at Snow Hill, Wileox County, for the purpose of suppressing testimon 4. John Purifoy is 7 ‘na = 4 ' 
INN in this ease and that one negro was killed and others wounded + | Snow Hill beat. ; sss ; 
mh ba alee - at . . . ‘ That nuhiica noniti . 
this bee The facts as proved dissipate this charge and show that the deput; > ee patie pe a 
sheriff i 5 soi . . cpury ; ..* as judge of probat 
— whe homicide was acting under orders of the | “"y, " the peace in my pre 
sheriff, and the homiciee was committed in self-defense and under cir- | ¢ ee ee ee 1d Richard I a 
ith cumstances which justified him, to save his own life ey were keeping a | t 
ce : . 5 Ww ! it have b OSS the t ' , 
tine that It is submitted that mo man on the floor of this House would have | Y"°'be™ oF not ey cena tan tiamion’ | old how 
at parts acted otherwise if he places any value on his own life. The Seedlemans i A i bnew coumarin wens: Gene o i y a 1 
of contestant does not give the circumstances which led to this u Saad e+ eed elieve Pa 
: 7 : is ADLOTL- A, pula not 
1p unate homicide. A part of my evidence is given to show it was abso- Q. Were you present at U 
' lutely unavoidable. It is as follows: A. I wash 
; . N. 0. Knight, swern: Q. a hat o the< h net of tl negt > BAN that was killed (William Banks? 
because Q. What is your name ph oe DE 1 ee, Oe eeee> Caekearer, De larly with w 
© | ; , age, and in what be - a uiways ready to raise a disturbance 
sional district did sy reside on the 6th af teamne nT” im this Congr 2. Were the Democra spectors a "a ad tw al . 
A. N.O. Kni ht s my name; am thi ee ' : acter”? ‘ i I vy sh i 1 of good ch 
County, Snow Hill beat. sirty-three years old; I livedin W ' 
hepub. Q. Was therean election h i i 5 ri 
0 Sor > mamsbee to Sanennene ate in said beat on the 6th day of November, 158s, ess JOHN PURIFOY. 
Pea fi ; P e Fourth Congressional district of Alabam the | WW 
Know Fifty-first Congress of the United States; and, if so, who was the D ae & 
Si - — was the Republican candidate? , vas the Democratic | ; 
3 per A. There was such an election held; Turpin w mm | la} , 
and McDufie was the Republican omen Fe ne 2 was the Democratic candidate I would be glad to follow this case in all the teil — ' 
tes ‘ Q. Was there an attempt on the part of cc aa > stots but mv time has ex} a eel . iw ps in in my strict, 
ae of such, to intimidate the voters of anid ety pe dor emg or a committee | ovidence o1 1 — oe I beg to say in conclusion that from the 
pet- cise of the ballot or prevent tt eine euteam of er +. with the free exer- | ©Y"* ence on both sides it must appear to any unprejudiced mind that | 
Turpin? said beat from voting for | Was fairly and legally elected as the Repres : : . atl 
, 2 = . : oJ sLCUl « the hepresentative o the Fe hd 
A. [think labam: ' oe ee eee 
d i fsials Sete was such an attempt made. trict of Alabama, according to the laws ot that State; that the con 
. ; re wasany disturbanceat said polls in which any of the colored Repul mittee did not and could not arrive; : » tna 1@ com 
2 licans got shot, state what it was, how it came about who did the sh t aaa } | doing viol eee a at any other conclusion without 
ind B who got shot, and give all the facts that you know ta aes ing and | doing vio ence to the evidence; that if the report of this committee 
A. The deputy sheriff, acting under the instructions of the sl riff of tl adopted by this House then my competitc Ll ocet ns 
county, went to arrest the negroes who were keeping a ide tale riff of the | oor for the resid Pthic (1 pesiser Will cecupy ® seat On wh 
was carrying the man that he had arrested off, ond ee and } ~ or the resi ue of this Congress which the people of Alabama d 
interfered and said that he was going to make the deputy eee oes ene not give him, but which is awarded him by this House without a sho 
Zeon ta — ane with a fence rail, and I hallooed to Mr. 1 firris “he of reason or propriety. {Applause on Democratic sid a rag 
y, to look out, negroes would kill hi f ine , oe es 5 ee —_ 
Harris, the de 7 1im. The negroes then knocked 
; , puty, down, and then another ne t 
jumped, together with a dozen or two oth nape by Ee heme of Beaks 
6) t ers, on Harris; ti rere : 
with sugar- . ; they were beating hin 
tr who was onap at Monts Oe Bay a bap peer in Longe Banks, Silver-Bullion Certifleates 
towards him again heshothim. Af : anks off, and when he started ' ° 
; 7 ° ter being shot th j : 
and got him down in, and i - @ negro jumped en Harris 
again, in the seuffle on the ; 
again, j ground the negro got t ‘ Dp ' 
~_ ond this time a young man by the name Moore pulled Bat eg pe SPBECH 
Q Wan th Banks ran off a few steps and fell dead. — 
Gittine dean rail with which Mose Davis hit Harrisa weapon capable of A ; . 
A. It was. \ 7 @ > rar 
Sie | ON. JAMES H. BLOUNT. 
he had not fired ? , judgment, have been killed by the negroes if OF EORGI 
A. Yes, sir, F GEORGIA 
Q. Is it N THE WSR a 
ahs nota fact that the negrees were a loud, threatening, and dangerous | IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
A. It is a fact. j | 
Q. Do not some of th a ent Friday, June 6, 1890 
ih. Yana 1¢ negroes of said beat vote the Democratic ticket The House having undet widerat t ll (Hi 
Q. Was ; De Se ee ene oe ean ae ale ae ee eed ’ 
A. He = Mr. Harris a regular deputy sheriff of Wilcox County” iG "M ety ron par son deposits of silver bullic 
. Did net Mr. Harris : Mr. BLO said: 
Mr. refrai : : . 
lutely necessary for him to sae checting on that day. until it became abso- | Mr. SPEAKER: From 1792 to 1873 we had th tall 
e A. He did. © preserve his own life being taken” gold and silver in our ie oe — i1€ etallic standar 
Q. Was not} ie 2 Siiver in our financial systen In 1873, th 
x He = Mr. Harris very badly abused in the scuffle’ } ton of the question in the press, in official utt . nes a : 
Q. Did not & is i | bate in either branch of Congress, silver ae a 
(Gene tas belie ee ae melee receive a painful wound that was some | w; z - —— — of Congress, silver was demonetized. The a 
. toe eft his head bare of hair in that place” | Was So cra tily drawn as to conceal the purpose from Repr tat 
+} Senators, and President, and v 1 LOW I { <i a 
r ; " “aw J N. 0. KNIGHT after its passage. , ! me tin 
ue tne . W. Jounsrox, The downward tendency in 
ation Notary Public ‘ntidés 2 ; hy h ownward te nd ney iD he al ne f he 4 ‘ha 
officio Justice of the Peace. increase of all the indebtedness, pub 1 pris 
yn" . 1 len sehen | “ 
e . Robert Hall, sworn: land, was comprehensive and sudden The scat ; 
Q. What is you the wheels of industry, labor ceased oe 
th your name, age, and in wh a FY, iabor ceased to find proper stion, i 
aa ca one November last? at beat and county did you reside on | solvency unprecedented came to the m weful lt eaten 
: County, Snow mabe’ am thirty-three years old; I resided in Wilcox a trade, manufacture, mining, and agriculture a blichtiee dam 
ul Q. Was Deput She: ; , came over all save the « anita ; ; vil 4 e 
u are ee ; riff Harris a man of good character and of peaceable dis | or private debts of the eo int ty ae the pabl e 
; A. Yes : so far ; ; . SHU P lo : he am almost unt 
yt &. What was the repatenton it} have never heard anything to the contrary | wealth without toil, or sagacity, or ordinary pradence For five 
A. Is wan-seuy Wma inne hah ten nee whe was killed ” the depression in values, the straitness of the masses nd thei 
f the State whai can learn ; , — i the masses, and the in 
aes x When 1 aly ou saw of the circumstances of the killin wealth of the moneyed classes grew side by side. Slo “Ms t] r 
> rn- wen! a a . ‘ : d . . sat 7 , hat ‘ 
man t to the door at my store I saw the Teonty a dawned on the public mind that silver demonetization had been 1) 


by the collar, and 5 
tohim and ; Racking trom the crowd of negroce thas was ressin wand used by the magici { avi lis} 
gupi * y e@ magician of avarice to accomplis ae 
& man to keep back who was coming after him with . fiendish situation. aval t complish this cruel 
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In 1878 some measure of relief came by its partial remonetization. 
The Secretary of the Treasnry was authorized to purchase bullion and 
coin not less than $2,000,000 per month nor more than $4,000,000 per 
month. The unused silver coin came forth again to animate in some 
measure the hopes and energies of men. The new though limited 
coinage contributed to the work of beneficence. 

In 1880 we began to emerge from our situation. Who shall tell the 
story of penury, bankruptcy, and despair that marked this period of 
desolation? Our great civil war, with its destruction of life and prop- 
erty, was a pastime compared to it. When it had done its worst men 
took heart again, business revived, and a measure of prosperity ap- 
peared. 

Why did this silver demonetization remain absolute until the act of 
i878? Was there any disposition manifested by the money power to 
release its hold on the happiness and prosperity of the country? Did 
they not endeavor to maintain their advantage? Why was there not 
complete remonetization in 1878? This same power was able to say, 
‘*You can take this modicum or nothing.’’ By some subtle influence 
over the legislative and executive departments of the Government, 
up to this hour nothing better has been attainable. Ay, from the 
date of that act until now we have been urged to repeal it because it 
would drive gold from the country, contract the circulating medium, 
and repeat the disasters of 1873 to 1880. Was avarice ever more im- 
pudent, audacious, cruel? Ye authors of all the woes of that period, 
swollen with ill-gotten gains, will ye, under the guise of patriots, with 
the soft tones of humanity, seek to lure your countrymen into your 
deadly coils again ? 

You tell us Germany demonetized silver in 1871. Well, what harm 
came to us from that? It touched not our prosperity. You tell us 
that France stopped silver coinage in 1874. But our disasters had then 
fully set in by reason of the same action antecedently on our part. 

You tell us that bimetalliem is right, but we must reach it by co- 
operation with Germany, Eugland, and France. We have tried this to 
no purpose. England has had the single standard since 1816. Ger- 
many’s demonetization never affected us. Ourspreceded that of France, 
and therefore the action of the latter country proves nothing. Silver 
there is worth 154 to 1; here itis16to1. It is worth more in France 
than here. Why should it leave a higher market to come to a lower 
one? The same observation applies to Germany and Great Britain. 
Seven hundred million people have adopted silver as the sole standard 
of money; 187,300,000 have the double standard, gold and silver, and 
92,800,000 have the gold standard. Nationsmoveslowly. Thesharp, 
sudden movements of the trader or of the commander of armies is not 
theirs. Especiaily is this true in relation to financial operations. I 
admit that the demonetization of silver in this country seems a singular 
exception. A close survey proves it a fraud in legislative proceedings 
and that it has occurred only once in our national life. Itis not prob- 
able that the great populations using silver, seeing our country remon- 
etize it, will part with it and place it on our market. The sudden 
contraction of their currency with its attendant disasters, illustrated 
after the act of 1873 amongus, surely would admonish them otherwise. 
From 1793 to 1873 silver was our standard of value, but it did not 
tempt the silver from other lands. The demonetization of silver or 
gold by any country has never affected our legistative action hitherto. 
{t ought not to do so now. 

The crashing contraction of the currency by the demonetization of 
silver in 1873 and the partial relief by the remonetizing act of 1878, 
is not the end of this story. The Director of the Mint of the United 
States, December, 1883, gives us this information: In 1880 the popu- 
latien of the United States was 50,155,783. Its paper money, $854,- 
002,074; its gold, $606,197,000; silver, full legal tender, $159, 479,- 
000; silver, limited tender, $80,920,000, total paper currency and specie, 
$1,730,598,074. Paper per capita, $17.63; specie per capita, $16.88; 
total per capita, $34.51. The population in 1890 we will assume to be 
65,000,000. The Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, in 
the report accompanying House bill 5381, say that the total volume of 
money of all kinds in circulation in this country March 1, 1890, was 
$1,426,104,391. From these data in 1890 the per capita circulation is 
less than $22. Our per capita circulation has fallen from $34.51 in 
1880 to $22 in 1890. In ten years we have contracted our currency per 
capita more than 33 per cent. 

This same committee in this same report tell us that last year our 
national-bank circulation was reduced by redemption of notes to the 
amount of $37,599,229. The currency contracts; the prices of wheat, 
corn, meat, cotton, fall. Could it be otherwise? The farmer toils, 
economizes, diversifies his products, improves his agricultural imple- 
ments, utilizes the suggestions of science in fertilizing, etc. To his in- 
creased energy, his enterprise, his higher intellectual methods, there 
comes no adequate reward. ‘The price of his products is constantly de- 
creasing. His capital, his industry, yield him no satisfactory return. 
He seems to be toiling in vain, toiling for another. Thesemblances of 
freedom only seem to be his. His child is put to inexorable toil. His 
education is restricted, his hopes are depressed. From the independent 
farmer we have in the past been drawing the best brain, the intensest 
energy, the highest courage, in all the callings of life. The pitied 
peasantry of Europe has hitherto had no parallel here. It has had its dis- 
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contents, commotions, revolutions, bloodshed. 
has been the spring of conservatism, the guardian of law, the I 
hope of our free institutions. To-day he is in debt, to-day he 
muring, to-day he is angry, and yet his natural love of peac. 
habits of industry restrain him, Let me say, too, he is ore 
This is a novelty. It was once thought impossible. What 
organization do? It will become informed on public questi 
learn the causes of the depression of its brotherhood, it | 
power, it will seize and exercise it. Already has this curr, 
commenced to agitate it. Its injustice is felt. Extreme r¢ 
suggested, They are not as extreme as the evils of past levi: 
Let us not treat this as the story of an idle hour. The on}, 
for our political institutions, for our civilization, lies in just law: 
these and our pleasant land, peace, happiness, and high ho 
sing eternally in every American home. Let us not say, ‘' Y; 
wheat, cotton, and other products are low because of overprod: 


Let us not say to the farmer, ‘‘You ought to diversify your indus 
or make some other suggestion for his businessconduct. Seeing t}), 


contracting volame of the currency and knowing that this ca 
self is sufficient to produce a continual decline in prices, our ; 


is to acknowledge this truth. The very next is not only to arr 


The American | 


contraction, but to increase the per capita circulation unti! we «| 


vive not only agricultural but all other industries. Unti! , 
done this you can not bring content to the people. 

The Secretary of the Treasury seems profoundly blind to o 
cial situation. The following measure is recommended by hi: 


Issue Treasury notes against deposits of silver bullion at the mark: 
silver when deposited, payable on demand in such quantities of si\y 
as wil] equal in value at the date of presentation the number of d 
pressed on the face of the notes at the market price of silver or in , 
option of the Government, or in silver dollars, at the option of t 
Repeal the compulsory feature of the present coinage act. 


This is intended to stop the further coinage of silver. 
silver dollar is denounced as a 72-cent dollar. 


The 


As no other 


coined under existing law, then the coinage of silver, according ¢ 


Secretary, with due regard to honesty, must cease. Only wh: 
reaches the value of gold can we expect the revival of its coinay 
have free coinage of gold and it is a legal tender for all pu 
private debts. This use bestows its chief value. Take thisa 
it would be worth very much less than silver. Give this fu: 
silver and its value will be nearly on a par with gold. 
less. In 1873, prior to its demonetization, it was worth | 

Until it is fully remonetized it can never be equal in 

ld. 

i us suppose the policy of the Secretary of the Treasury ‘ 
.aw. Now he must buy and coin at least two millions a mont 


Unde 
conditions it will be worth sometimes a little more, sometimes ; 


} 


gives it value, but it is to be abandoned and a downward drii' 


to silver. Its coinage into money is to cease. The owner ofsi 


deposit his bullion and get a ‘‘so-called Treasury note’? for an : 


of silver equal in the market to its gold value. This gold valu 
ver Varies. 
infinite uncertainty. When the note is taken for redemption t! 
then finds out how much silver he can get for it on that day 
can he do with it? He can not use it asa medium of exchange. 
for gold? He may not find a ready purchaser or he may hav 
it below its value. He can not pay his debts withit. Is thi 
Who wants it? Why should any one want it? 
take it because it is the best he can get? 
itself thus? Will you tell me he can get silver dollars for hi; 
Howmuch? This depends upon the market for silver bullion. 
rush down or up at the beck of bulls and bears. You lJaunc! 
a restless sea, sometimes gentle in motion, then storm-beaten, | 
at rest, 

You say these notes shall be receivable for customs, tax: 
public dues. This will answer the importer in paying cust: 
the tax-payer once-a year or as often as he paystaxes. This is 
money function. You say that these notes when held by any! 


Can the Government 


banking association shall be counted as part of its lawful | 


They are then to be a legal tenderforthe banks. But why not 
people? Why not for the people, too? Why thus limit th 

function of this note? Will you say you doubt the power ' 
them legal tender? ‘This has been done and sustained by the 


Court. You admit the wisdom of making them legal tender i! : 


the power. The latter yon can not deny, but will not us 
Because to give a legal-tender quality to these notes would d: 
value of gold. The monopoly by it of the money function wo 
The indebtedness of the debtor would be lighter, the owner © 
would encounter a decline in values. The silver dollar is 
as a dishonest dollar. You issue a note based on silver wort 
gold and yet you refuse to makeitalegal tender. This, too, © 
know this function will insure the advance of that same silver « 
silver worth more in the market than gold. Then your last a) 
silver as a dishonest currency, will disappear, and free coina: 
inevitable. This is the sticking point of the dealer in money. 
It is proposed by the Secretary of the Treasury to redeem ! 
ver notes in bullion by the issue of a certificate of deposit for ' 


To-day it has one price, to-morrow another, and so 


Do you say ! 


¥ and 








Wh 








of notes so presented, payable at one of the mints of the United States 
in an amount of silver bullion equal in value, on the date of said cer- 
tificate, to the number of dollars stated therein, at the market price of 
silver in the leading markets of the world, to be determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury; or such notes may be redeemed in gold coin 
at the option of the Government, provided that upon demand of the 
holder such notes shall be redeemed in silver dollars. ° 

Why redeem in bullion? The only idea of redemption hitherto has 
been in coin or its equivalent, to make good the note by the assurance 
of its convertibility into the standard of value. Thestrain of war bas 
heen sufficient to change the rule as to the greenback, but in that case it 
wasa legal tender for private debts and it was supported by the pledge 
of the Government for its final redemptionin coin. In the plan of the 
Secretary the Treasury note is to be redeemed by payment in bullion. 
Its value varying daily in our market is nota standard of value. It 
is a commodity of merchandise. Why not issue notes on other com- 
modities? Why not on corn, wheat, cotton, cotton goods, woolen 
goods, diamonds, ete.? This variableness of value makes it useless in 
the business transactions of life, 

You tell me the Government can redeem in gold or the holder may 
demand silver. How much? Whatever silver bullion is worthat the 
time. So at last we redeem in an uncertain quantity. It is contrary 
to common sense, contrary to all just financial ideas in a country of un- 
hounded resources and tree institutions to create such a financial system. 
It isa Wall street conception. It is an emanation from the money 
power hostile to silver coinage. It is the scheme of the old enemy of 
the people, who demonetized silver. It rests upon the same pretended 
fears with which it has been sought to alarm the country for years with 
propheciesot evil over our meager coinage of silver. Their ialse prophe- 
cies in the past do not abate the oracular pretensions of the same per- 
sons to-day. I would as soon trust a sweet babe to the care of the 
ravenous lion, virtue to crime, christianity to infidelity, as the finan- 
cial interests of the struggling masses of my country to those who build 
their palaces and burnish splendors upon their misfortunes. 

On the 26th of March the chairman of the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures reported from that committee favorably House 
bill 5881, substantially the proposition of the Secretary. On the 24th 
of April he introduced House bill 9678 and had it reterred to the same 
committee. This bill seems to have emanated from a Republican cau- 
cus, which was not content with that reported by direction of the com- 
mittee. It provides that the notes shall be redeemable on demand in 
lawful money; that no greater or less amount of notes shal! be outstand- 
ing at any time than the cost of bullion then held in the Treasury pur- 
chased by such notes, Had the bill stopped here these Tre#®ury notes 
would not only be worth par, but the Treasurer would have been com- 
pelled to keep them in circulation. By the amount of silver depos- 
ited we should have added so much permanently to the currency of the 
country. Twoqualifications are added. First, the notes are not a le- 
gal tender for private debts, only for customs taxes and public dues. 
Second, upon demand of the holder of any of the Treasury notes herein 
provided for, the Secretary of the Treasury may at discretion, and 
under such regtlations as he shall prescribe, exchange for such notes 
an amount in silver bullion equal in value at the market price thereof 
on the day of exchange to the amount of such notes. Why lawful 
money? All other forms of currency are redeemable only in goldand 
silver. There is a vague discredit thrown over the Treasury note by 
this distinction, which is wanton and useless, 

You tell me this so-called Treasury note is redeemable in legal ten 
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ders, and these in turn in gold and silver. Then why not make them | 


primarily redeemable in coin ? 
cline them, and the debtor be placed ata disadvantage sometimes 
ruinous. You have not, then, made it good money. ‘The fixedness 
of the amount of this new currency is destroyed by permitting owners 
of these notes to take the bullion from the Treasury inexchange. The 
silver-coinage countries buy our Treasury notes and take our silver 
from the country. The Treasury 1s aconvenient mart for theirageuts. 
The domestic enemies of silver may buy it, not only for foreign markets, 
but to appreciate gold and public and private obligations in their hands. 
A distinct scheme for contraction is here wel) laid, and its consumma- 
tion easily accomplished, Coin silver and make it a tender, and this 
can not happen. 

A second Republican caucus bill is now brought forward by the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr.ConcEr]. It provides for the monthly pur- 
chase of $4,500,000 worth of silver bullion to be paid for in silver- 
bullion Treasury notes; that they shall be redeemable in coin on de- 
mand; that they shall be a legal tender for all debts, public and pri- 
vate, except where otherwise stipulated in the contract, and shall be 
receivable for customs, taxes, and all public dues, and when so re- 
ceived may be reissued. Up to this point the measure has merit. The 
legal-tender character of the note.and its redemption in coin makes a 
good currency. The coin on hand may be sufficient for redemption 
purposes, and this, taken in connection with the compulsory silver- 
coinage act of 1878, will probably end silver coinage in this country, 
and slowly diseredit it as a standard of value and create a situation 
favorable to a return to the gold standard. 


If tendered to acreditor, he may de- | 
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This last bill also prov ides— 


That upon demand of the holder of a 


y of the sury notes the Secretar) 
of the Treasury may at his discretion and under such regulations as he shal 
prescribe, exchange for such notes an amount of silver bu ion equal in value at 
the market price thereof on the d of exchange th nount of such notes 
presented. ; 

Why shall the Government sell this bullion? ‘The holder of the note 


is entitled to gold or silver coin. This 
to the Government note its highest money value. It is manifestly in- 
tended to open the way for a contraction of the currency. Section 2 of 
this act declares that no greater or less amount of such notes shall be 
outstanding at any time than the cost of the silver bullion then held 
in the Treasury purchased by such notes. So when the Government 
sells bullion the Treasury notes in circulation are to that extent dimin- 
ished. The demand for silver in other lands and the schemes of spec- 
ulators may at any time reduce the silver bullion and the amount ot 
Treasury notes in circulation. Will you tell me the Secretary of the 
Treasury will restrain sales? He may be hostile to this scheme and 
advance them. Why put the business of this country, so far as the 
amount of itscirculation shall be, in the hands of any man? Why not 
fix it by law? 

Why have we had so many propositions for asilver currency? Why 
bas the Republican party in the Senate caucused somuch? Why have 
our Republican brethren of the House discussed and caucused so much 
on this question? And why is there such a steady purpose to defeat the 
coinage of silver in any amount, even repealing the law of 1476? We 
are told that if this is not done the President will veto any bill that may 
besenttohim. He has determined against silver coinage, and his party 
in the House and Senate, to avoid differences with him, acquiesce in his 
position. He determined to stand against silver coinage of any kind. 
He has allied himself with the money power. His party, free {rom his 
opposition, would coin silver on some terms. Underit the Representa- 
tives of 65,000,000 people and the Senators from forty-two States 
quail into conformity with his wishes and the Wall-street influence 
Where is our boasted freedom? Where isthe power of public opinion? 
Where is the boasted equality of freemen? Congress under the con 
trol of the executive department! ‘The President elected on a silver- 
coinage platform and fighting in the ranks of its enemies! The forces 
of the Government are tremulons, irresolute, submissive in their pres- 
ence. 

What a situation for popular discontent! What a mockery of our 
republican torm of government! How instructive of the fallibility of 
all formsofgovernment! How fertilizing to communism and anarchy ! 
Our institutions can only be preserved on the foundation of justice and 
of laws begotten of regard for the people. Let us all rise to the emer- 
gency of the general discontent. Letus give assurance to our country 
men that we mean to be true and loyal representatives. Let us refuse 
to barter legislation with any interest for success in elections and follow 
the plain, straight waysof treth and justice. This done it matters not 
what party isin power. Hold up always the best thought and trust to 
right. 

Much has been said by the majority side of the House against putting 
American laborers on a par with the pauper labor of the Old World. 
In this connection I quote the following extract from the speech of Sen 
ator TELLER on May 17 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 4987 


4 ry" 
is specie payment. This gives 





The low price of silver has stimulated the export of wheat from countries using 
silver or havinga depreciated paper money, notably India, a silver 
try, and Russia, with a depreciated paper currency 

In 1880 India exported 4,000,000 bushe!s and Russia ex ! 1 36,0000 
total of 40,000,000 bushels. 

In 1888 India exported 32,000,000 bushels and Russi 000,000 bushe 
158,000,000 busbels. 

In 1880 the United States exported | wr ‘ I Ee) 
bushels: difference between 15890 and 1888 000.000 

In 1889 we exported 88,000,000 bushels; difference between 188) ar 
000,000 bushels 

During the last six years the average export of India w t has ‘ 
35,000,000 bushels lhe increased export of India wheat is not due wholly t« 
cheaper transportation, as is sometimes asserted, nor to cheaper wheat in In 
dia. The price of wheat in India is substantially the same that it has bx fou 
sears. The India mints coin silver at a ratio of 1 to 15, and at that ratio the 
mints are open to all the silver offered for coinage Che purchas ower of 
coined silver is as great in India to-day as it was when ver sold in London 
for 62 pence per ounce. 

An ounce of pure silver at the ratio of 1 ounce of 5 | for 15 ounces of silv 
is worth $1.376, and that is its mint less the small amount charged 
mintage. 

During the last year silver has sold in London for to 05 cents pe 

he holder of India wheat, selling his wheatin I ry for gold 


bullion at 92 to 95 cents per ounce, takes it to the mints of India, coins 
rupees, and thus clegrs not less than 38 to 45 cents on each ounce. If he sel 
his wheat for enough per bushel to buy one ounce of silver, he has in fact re- 
ceived the value of the ounce of silver for 


aiter mintace 6 email charge 


mintage and transportation ; say, from $1.35 to $1.36 per bushel for his wheat 

The American wheat-grower must sell his wheat at the same price that the 
India merchant does and take his pay in the same nu gold; but if he buys 
silver with the price of his wheat he can not coin it, and he ean make no profit. 


So the India wheat-grower has the advantage over the \merican wheat-growe! 
of from 38 to 45 cents on a bushe 

The business of :.ussia being conducted on a depre ted paper, the premiun 
on silver in that country is a bounty to the Russian wheat-grower, and that 
the cause of the large increase in Russia’s export of wheat. This is true of 
Chili and other Sout American silver-using countries, who buy cheap silver 
and coin it into dear money 

Our financial policy appli 





ed to silver (a policy th: borrowed from Eng- 
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land has put ° ir farmers in ponapetition with the epee of sniie, Rocwt a Rus- | cents in coin, which had been disbursed to the laboring masses and 

gia, and with the Jabor of all the countries of sma ages and poo 1g. a3 an . so a 7 — 
It has put the farmer (outside of the vicinity of great cities) in the position of alers for full dollars, and upon the basis of which millions of do 

farming “not for profit, but simply for bare subsistence.” | indebtedness among the people had been contracted, necessari! y 


It compels him, in order to meet obligations assumed under different and | paid in coin or its equivalent involves, no doubt, a mere arit} 
better conditions, to raise and market from 40 to 60 per cent, more to discharge | ©. leulati ; . nS aan 
his obligations than he was required to raise at the time he incurred such obli- | caicu ation. . “ 
gations Sut it is beyond the range of human ingenuity to devise an, 


| or plan by which the millionaires who so greatly profited by ti 
cial policy shall ever be compelled to make restitution to the j 
ished masses of the American people. And whileI am willing t 
iniquities of the past bury themselves, followed to their rest; 


This illustrates the condition of the American cotton-grower too. 
These suggestions are unheeded by the party in power. Letus take 


them to the people. Let us cast our fortunes with them in their strug- 


gle against class legislation. ‘That may be called demagogism. So be | , 
Gem fee bene chraetins upward against avarice al tyranny only by the thousands of bankrapt and desolated househo! 

° : ’ i rugvinge u al ape sl aVar i yt | : aati ve : io . a 2 ‘ 
They have advanced more in the present century than in the ten pre- | nation, so relentlessly destroyed by the lash of the monetary | 
celine, The bonds are breaking: the Gende are riftine: the cheerine | | 7% earnestly desire to attract attention to the present and the 


light floats in the atmosphere around us; mind quickens and truth- and, if possible, to prevent —_— a from being perpetr; 
fal inspirations cal! us to a higher plane of equal laws, honestly inter- | “* I bave said, it was settled that all debts, both public and | 
preted and fearlessly executed. | were thereafter to be paid in coin consisting of gold and sil 
constituent parts of a dollar in each of the money metals had 
| was equally well fixed and determined; for at that time and 
the long period of the free coinage of a bimetallic currency | 
| metals had maintained a substantial parity of value and th 
| sult ever aimed at by the continuation of this system of coina 
| been a liberal supply of money to the people. 
i 
| 


Silver-Bullion Certificates. 


1) 


SPEECH 


or 


Open mints and free coinage, under the bimetallic syst 
from the Secretary of the Treasury many discretionary poy ! 
now exercises, and obviated for him much of his present tro. 
+ xX 1 y IvoD aM ss . -y Py 
H {) N : W | L, L l A M I ° | A R R E | | . | management of the finances of the Government. They also |} 
strong tendency to check, if not to prevent, the ideal Wall 


OF INDIANA "2 ; _ 
' much of itsintermeddling; and through them we gave the En; 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, | cier and all his subservient adherents to understand that the United 
ie 4 | States had sufliciently maintained her independence since th: 
Friday, June 6, 1890, the Revolution to declare and maintain her own national and {i 


On the bill (H. R. 5891) authorizing the issue of Treasury notes on deposit of | System without the aid of Great Britain. And, had open m 
silver bullion. | bimetallism been adhered to as our unalterable policy, the p 
Mr. PARRETT said: | Europe would have been constrained to follow our lead and to 
Mr. SPEAKER: My time is limited and I shall aim tobe brief. There | their mints to the coinage of silver and gold upon equal tern 
has been so much discussion and so many cogent reasons have been of- | silver at 1 to 16 would have regained the position as a mone: 
fered in favor of the remonetization of silver that it would seem to be | heretofore occupied by it, if it did not at that ratiocommand a | 
almost a work of supererogation to attempt to say anything new on the | over gold. 
subject. In the name of common honesty and fair dealing I hold that t 
[he most prosperous ages of the world and the most prosperous | coinage of our present silver dollar would not be a fraud upon a: 
periods under our own National Government have been times when | of our people, but an act of simple, unmixed justice to all; 
there was the largest amount of substantial currency in circulation, | instead of overflooding us with domestic money it would sim 
and when the mines of the precious metals were yielding the largest | ply the volume of currency so earnestly demanded and so muc! 
quantities and the volume of this kind of currency was being most | by the people to infuse life, energy, and activity into the wani: 
rapidly increased and put in circulation among the people. And in so | drooping business of the whole country. 
far as the Committee on Coinage in their report express this view I We all recognize the value of good character in the presence « 
fully concur with them; but I can not concur with them in the propo- | and deliberative justice. Letus look for a moment at the histo 
sition that the principles contained in either the bill or the substitute | character of the American silverdollar. Itsintrinsic worth and | 
before the House tend to the accomplishment of the end desired. have undergone no perceptible change since its introduction an 
The currency of the world does not consist in sovereigns and pence, | people as a circulating medium to assist them in the exchange 
doubloons and franes, crownsand guilders, dollarsand cents. Coins of | diversified products. Under the act of Congress passed April ° 
any description are only used as representative values for convenience | this dollar was made to contain 371} grains of pure silver, and w 
in the local governments or kingdoms where by law they are adopted, | ever it has contained more than this the residue has been made 
and their exchange value is fixed by the quantity of gold, silver, or | alloy or baser metal. 
copper they contain, that is, only by their intrinsic value. They are | ‘The United States silver dollar was first coined in 1794 and w: 
made legal-tenders according to their denominational values by force | in gross 416 grains, but contained only 371} grainsof pure silv: 
of the laws of the countries in which they circulate as currency; and | act of 1837 reduced the gross weight to 412} grains, being substa 
in this respect the legal-tender quantity and quality of every piece of | the present weight, but it left the silver dollar containing th: 
coined metal depends upon the fiat of the government which issues it. | quantity of pure silver that it had contained from the beginning. 
To this extent all money or currency is fiat money, that is, money be- | after the lapse of nearly a century, certain it is that no one can ! 
cause it is declared by the supreme power of each particular nation | moment be tolerated in saying that there either is or has ever h« 
to be such; and it is treated as money only within the boundaries of | deception about the value of the American silver dollar. 


the state or nation where it is coined. Everywhere else it is treated Facts are chiels wha dinna ding, 
as bullion. In other words, the coins used for circulating as currency | And downa be disputed. 
among the different nations of the earth are local in both their origin And I assert that the demonetization of silver in 1873, an act 


and intended use, and in no sense cosmopolitan. Their trae locality | has deen denounced as.the trick of greedy conspirators to do 
and home is as much fixed as that of the citizen of any nation; and | value of their own possessions, was an unjustifiable invasio: 
they rarely ifever go outside of their own territorial limits, all balancesof | rights of the people and perhaps the greatest financial calamit 
trade with other nations being settled either by the exchange of com- | has ever befallen mankind. 
modities or in bullion. So that neither our gold nor silver coins are or And I assert, furthermore, that both the bill and substitu: 
could be intended for extensive circulation abroad; and when they do | are now under discussion are, in effect, nothing less nor mo! 
circulate beyond the limits of our own country, it is only according | thinly disguised attempt to make what was then claimed to | 
to their bullion value. cident the perpetual policy of this Government; in fact, an att 
But in the locality in which the money coins are fixed and sanctioned | demonetize silver for all time by making it a mere commodity, 
by the government, the coin so set apart and named as money becomes | of the clamor of the people for its complete remonetization; ‘ 
a part of every contract, duty, or obligation to pay or receive dues of | real intention is, in conformity with the views of the gentlem 
any kind, either by the government or by any of its citizens, and such | Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER], to make less money, and so at 0 
coin, thus fully monetized, is all that the creditor has a right to require | make all debts, both public and private, payable in gold or its « 
from his debtor. lent. Gold appreciated in value by being made the only stand 
Mr. Speaker, when the Government of the United States determined | value as money and then measured by itself alone as to its valu 
upon the resumption of specie payment and authorized a new issueof | as a necessary sequence every other product and commodity, « 
bonds, both principal and interest payable in coin, and declared all | cluding silver, correspondingly depreciated; in other words, | 
bonds previously issued payable inthe same manner, the people became | the rich richer and the poor poorer. 
bound in good faith to carry this pew agreement into effect. Mr. Speaker, the demonetization of silver in the first insta: 
To find out how much they had been swindled in the first instance | not the result of any necessity, either real or apparent; nay, it 
by receiving for these bonds a currency averaging in valne about 60 | outgrowth of simple, naked cupidity. That policy was instiga' 


i 
i 
} 
j 
| 
| 
i 








the treachery and accomplished by the legerdemain of the millionaires 
bere and elsewhere, who had already grown fat out of speculations in 
Government bonds and other forms of wealth drawn from the blood 


and sacrifices of all other citizens of the Republic in the day of its | 


sril. 

An opportunity was presented for converting their bonds and other 
accumulations into a form representing over twofold the actual amount 
of property and labor which, under an honest system of financiering, 
they had represented or ever could represent; and this opportunity was 
seized with the avidity of a hungry beast of prey. 

- By asystem of rapid and unnecessary contraction the greenback le- 
ea)-tender currency had already been substantially withdrawn from cir- 
cal ition and stricken out of existence. Moderate fortunes and accu- 
mulations had thereby been made great, and by a logical sequence the 
owners of these fortunes conceived the idea that by another and still 
more reprehensible and nefarious stroke their wealth might be in- 
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| masses of our own people are doing now, and their cl 


creased more and more; and that by continued manipulation of the 


same kind it mightbe developed into colossal proportions. And so, by 
the demonetization of silver, one-half or more of the remaining cur- 
rency of the country was eliminated in subserviency to their wishes. 
It mattered not that the legitimacy and utility of this kind of money 
had been recognized by the organic law of the land and its exact re- 
lation to gold remained unquestioned and seemingly unquestionable 
from the day of the nation’s birth; it ..attered not that it had bee 
co-existent as money with the beginning of civilization among men, 


and retained its position alongside of gold through all the stages of so- | 


cial development, Patriarchal, Egyptian, and Judaical, Oriental and 


Western; it mattered not thatit landed on the shores of North America | 


with the crew of the Mayflower at Plymouth Rock and had been 
recognized in every settlement by civilized men and women through- 
out the colonial period as a precious metal, designed by its very nature 
tobe amedinum of exchange co-equal and co-extensive with gold inevery 
particular; it mattered not that it had been regarded and treated as 
such in the Book of Books from the earliest recorded exchange of values 
in the history of our race down to the closing chapters of the inspired 
writers, where we read the expression, “Silver and gold have I none; ’’ 
it mattered not that the great mass of the people in this land of ours— 
the laborers, farmers, and merchants—had contracted debts in the light 
of all history as to the nature of the money with which those debts 
shoald be paid and in firm reliance upon the good faith and justice of 
their Government for the preservation of the historicaland normal equal 





ity between the money metals. Blinded by avarice, the cold-bugs dis- | 
° . ~ aD < 


regarded all this and by mingled fraud and deceit perpetrated the out- 
rage of demonetizingsilver. For, as it occurs to me, this was not the re- 
sult of honest, broad statesmanship for the benefit of the whole people. 
There was no necessity forit contronting the country atthetime. It can 
be justified only upon the supposition thatlaws may be enacted and re- 
pealed exclusively in the interest of the rich and for the further up- 
building of their colossal fortunes, even though by so doing al! other 
classes are crushed, impoverished, and reduced to the condition of 
menials and slaves. If this be true, then that was good financiering, 
Atall events, the effect of the act of 1873 was simply that the debtor 
class, comprising the producersand merchants and constituting, in eflect, 
the people at large, were forced to gather up for their masters, the mon- 
etary powers, as quickly and as much from a half supply as from a full 


° ° 


to terms. They began to agitatate 


, to educate, to organize, as t 


mare acainst, t} 
il mors against t 











| oligarchy, which had, by reason of its wealth, usurped the political pow 
ersof the Republic, were so alar: r that the Roman Senate was com 
pelled to give them fina relief, 
That body ordered the co t t ~1 ch an tent as to! 
duce the as, which was the ! l by ich the va of all 
coins was computed, n 12 ounce copper to 9 
this way the Repu dt pay the di 
which had been pr the feat 
‘ nors and bloody t ‘ | | d 
at the close of the s I tl 
n and paying th ebt ral 
bullion only one tw } On t] 
point I will quote a few |! that great b \ h of ? 
ions, by Adam Smit! 
In Roms 
Says he 
asin ali other ancient repubiies,the poor } ple were « i v lebt t 
hand great, who, in order to secure ¢) and oth sed to lend 
them money at exorbitant st, wil I ver } i ccumultat 
into a sum too great either for the de to pay or f » else to pay for 
him. And inorder to satisfy the people the rich and the great were often obliged 
to consent to laws both for abojishing debts and introducin ew ‘ables 
Let me warn the American plutocracy that the lessons of history ar 
the laws of God, which can not be ignored with 
When demands for relief come from the people, when we hear « 
from the quivering lips of children for bread and from despairing 
wives and mothers for shelter, when the old e roof of the Am 
can laboring man has been sold from over the heads of his famil 
satisfy taxes and mortgages which, but for legislat ! 
would have been able to pay, and the laborer hims the real arb 
ter of the nation’s destiny, turns like an exasperated lien at bay to 
defy his oppressors and persecutors, it is time to } » and reflect, to 
remember what responsibilities rest upon us, to consider whether 
we may not, in order to avert the evil consequences of Jaws, like thi 
one LOW proposed, be driven t » adopt that « ppos ma ¢ jually dangel 
ous expedient referred to in the passage I have quoted; for I tell you 
that, as the world has always required a circulating medium co-exten 
sive with thesupply of both gold and silver, if we destroy one as a mone 
metal, it will be necessary to supply the deliciency thus created by d 
| basing the coinage ofthe other; and nothing ever prov« e demor: 
izing to the people, and hence more disastrous to 1 1and to society 
in general, than such a system of repudiation. 
The province ol wise statesman: hip is, therelors » remove al 
islative restrictions upon coinage, to put gold and silver upon an equ 
footing, as they were in former times, without unfair « riminatik 


against either. Do this and they will regain their normal equality « 
value. The small fluctuations occasioned by supply and demand and 


} by other causes will become wholly incon: iderable, and |! maintain 


that. without either disturbance or impairment of their mutual rela 


tions as the dual basis of a sound circulating medium, the coinage ot! 
| both metals may be made perfectly free and that in this way, and in 
| this way only, the much-needed increase in the volume of our money 


| can be safely or honestly brought about 


supply, the meansof liquidating their debts, forthe value of the currency | 
was doubly appreciated, while the value of all the commodities in ex- 


change for which it could be obtained was in a like ratio depreciated. 


The farm worth $5,000, which had been mortgaged for $2,000, must go, | 


or else the owner must become virtually the tenant of his creditor and 
work on through his whole life, netting barely enough to keep down 


the interest, with the terrible certainty ever present to his mind that | 


if he did not outlive his wife and children they would at his death be- 
come homeless beggars. 

In this way, whero it before took one horse to pay a debt it now 
took two; where it before took one cow or pig it now took two; where 
it took one bushel of wheat, corn, oats, or other farm products it now 
took two, and so on through the whole catalogue. Nowonder that the 
farmers and other toilers, after an experience of seventeen years under 
this system, which has resulted in the constant depreciation of every- 
thing they owned or produced, are now showing not only a spirit of 
unrest, but almost a spiritof rebellion in respect to the course and pol- 
icies of their would-be leaders, or that their attitude is especially 
threatening towards the money oligarchy ! 

No wonder that we hear an ominous growl, like that of an earth- 
quake, rumbling through the land! History sometimes repeats itself. 
Like canses will always produce like effects, and we may well look 
into the past for a fitting interpretation of the present. Let us take 
& parallel case and see how the sleeping masses may be aroused by in- 
Justice till they resemble an infuriated lion that has broken his chains 
and scattered his keepers. And Jet ussee how the oligarchy of wealth 
has been forced to deal with them. : 


At the end of the first Punic war the debtor class of Rome were in | 


about the same situation that they are in here to-day. They were 
ee evslaved, but they had not forgotten that they had once 
n free or that they still had power enongh to bring their oppressors 


ia 


Free Coinage of Silver. 
SPEECH 
HON. ALEXANDER B. MONTGOMERY. 


OF KENTUCK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


i f 1200 
The House having under nsidera a t bill (H. R 
issue of Treasu notes on deposits of s r bullio 


Mr. MONTGOMERY said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: There is a widespread demand f 


| silver to an equal dignity with gold in the n eta: ‘ 

country. Throughout the entire South and W ‘ a differei 

| policy has brought the greatest sufie1 a ; 
versal. It becomes us then to! iire whether t itute offered 
| by the gentleman from Jowa | Mr. ‘ vi s Kepublican cau- 
cus has determined shall be enacted into law, 1 this demand, o1 
whether, on the contrary, | t will not be to leave these peop! 


wholly at the mercy of a Secretary of the Treasury hostile, not ¢ 
to free coinage of silver, but to its use as money at all. 

Previous to the passage of the act of 1873, which suspended 
| coinage of the silver dollar, silver had through all our history occu 
| pied a position of equal dignity with gold in the currency of our coun- 
try. At that time statistics show that the aggregate indebtedness of 
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the world was greater thanat any Other period ofits history. It seems | Treasury is required to coin one dollarof silver. And this conti, 
then to have occurred to the owners and holders of the obligations rep- | may never arise and can successfully be prevented from arisiny 
resenting this great indebtedness that if by legislation silver could be | Secretary of the Treasury, who has assured us in his last repo! 
stricken down and driven from ase for debt-paying purposes overone- | no more silver ought to be coined. 
half of the coinage of the world would be destroyed and the value of But the fifth section indicates the fearful price which we a: 
what was lelt correspondingly increased. ‘They could thussecure pay- | for this legislation: 
meut in a dearer because scarcer and more valuable money. See. 5, That so much of the act of February 23, 1878, entitled “An 
In this country the holders of the bonds representing an enormous | therize the coinageot the silver dolleg and to restoreits legal tender 
national debt incurred in the prosecution of the war had already se- | not jess than $2,000,000 nor more than $4,000,000 worth of silver bullio: 
cured legislation requiring the payment of their bonds in coin, a re- | repeaied. 
quirement not contemplated in the original contract when they pur- This is the specific repeal of the act of 1878, which is now th 
chased these bonds with depreciated greenback currency worth less The sections referred to and quoted contain the substance ot 
than 50 per cent. in such coin. But they were not satisfied with more | under consideration, When taken together they propose that 
than doubling the value of their bonds. Hence they joined in the gen- | repeal the law which now forces the Secretary of the Treasury ; 
eral conspiracy of the creditors of Europe to strike down silver so as to | and coin monthly $2,000,000 worth of silver bullion and gives | 
secure the payment of these debts in gold alone. Their part in this | power, which he ought to be exercising, to buy and coin 
conspiracy was to secure the passage of the act of 1873, completely | $4,000,000 worth, and substitutes therefor a law reauiring him ¢ 
changing our monetary system by omitting the silver dollar in ourcoin- | four and a half million dollars’ worth monthly with Treasury | 
age laws Che important provision which accomplished this was con- | be redeemed with coin or with silver bullion whenever he an 
cealed in a long act, the title to which led to no suspicion that such an | who own and control large volumes of our money and are in sy; 
outrage was being attempted. So far as I can learn, every member of | with him in their opposition to silver coinage may think it cd; 
both Houses of the Congress which passed this act, who has discussed | to contract the currency in that way. 
it, with the single exception of theSenator from Ohio [Mr.SnHeRMAN], It will be readily seen that for the paltry privilege of | ng 
has repeatedly, and I believe truthfully, denied any knowledge that it | million more per month thao is now authorized to be bough 
contained such a provision. asked to surrender the law which compels him to buy and coin $ 
This act, however, did not fully satisfy those who had determined on | 000 worth and gives him full power to buy four millions’ wort 
the destruction of the silver dollar. 1t prohibited its further coinage, | compels him to coin all he buys. He may, as we shall show, 
but it did not destroy those already coined and in use. When our tially evade either the purchase or coinage of silver under ¢ 
tatutes were revised in 1874 a clause was inserted that the silver dol- | This law when passed enables him to exercise substantially u: 
lars then in existence should cease to be a legal tender for any amount power in contracting the currency. Experience and his own o 
exceeding $5. This completed the demonetization of silverand drove | terances leave nothing to surmise as to how he will use this | 
it into the markets of the world to take its chances with other com- | He may, to delude the people for political purposes and to k: 
modities, and to be cheapened as they were by the scarcity of money party in power that is willing to turn over into his hands thei: 
resulting from its own disuse as such. As soon as it was discovered tary interests, give temporary and partial relief. Buthe will nev«r 
that this fraud had been so mysteriously perpetrated and as soon as its | willing to do anything which will tend to secure to the peop| 
ruinous effects on the debtor classes and the productive industries of | and sufficient currency based on the restoration of silver to it 
the country began to be understood and felt, the strugele began and mate equality with gold in our monetary system. 
has ever since been kept up for the repeal of these laws and the resto- Now, Mr. Speaker, to the people whom I represent, and, in m 
ration of the free coinage of silver. ment, to the people of the whole country, there is but one ques 
In 1878 a partial advantage was gained for silver when the act of the question of the measure and manner of levying tariff taxes—o: 
that year was passed, providing for the purchase by the Secretary of | importance than this subject. It is conceded on all sides that t 
the Treasury and the coinage into silverdollars each month of not less great depression in all productive enterprises, and consequent); 
than two million nor more than four million dollars’ worth of silver suffering and discontent amongst the laborers engaged in thes: 
bullion, and for the restoration of the legal-tender character of all the prises. So serious has this condition become that it has awak: 
standard silver dollars then coined, and imparting this character to | the minds of the whole people, and especially in the minds 
those to be coined under that act. This has been the law for the last | farmers and laborers, who are the greatest sufferers, anxious i 
twelve years, and under it the successive Secretaries of the Treasury | as to the producing causes and the adequate remedies for this « 
have purchased and coined just as little silver as possible, limiting the | 4 careful investigation has disclosed to the thinking toiler, w'. 
amount to the minimum under the law of two millions a month. on the farm or in the factory, that, keeping pace with the cont: 
It will be observed that this act of 1878 has none of the elements of | of the currency, which has been going on for the last quarter © 
free coinage, but forces the Secretary to coin not less than two and not ury, his condition has become worse; he has become poorer 1 
more than four million dollars’ worth monthly, and has been well de- | able to secure the necessaries and comforts oflife. At the sam: 
nominated limited compulsory coinage. It is hardly necessary to call | he has seen the same policy of contraction correspondingly en 
attention to the fact that, while under this law the Secretary of the i bondholderand capitalist, who relies upon neither labor nor prod 
Treasury has now and has had for the last twelve years the power to but upon fixed incomes, interest, or speculation for hisprofits. t 
purchase and coin $4,000,000 worth of silver bullicn monthly, he has | seen that two classes only of our people have prospered and gro) 
during all this time purchased and coined only two millions per month, | ynder our laws as they now exist, the class who have been enric!\ | 
the amount the law forced him to buy and coin, thus availing himself | the contraction of the currency and the demonetization 0: 
of the discretion unfortunately left him in the law to furnish the peo- | thereby doubling the value of their bonds and securities, a: 














ple only halt the silver money that he could have turnished. other class who have been enriched by bounties levied on co: 
Now, in order to see if we will be in a better or worse condition if we | ynder an iniquitous system of tariff taxation. He has seen t! 
pass the proposed law, let us examine its leading provisions. | of these classes have alike built up their fortunes by unjust ©: 


It provides in the first section that the Secretary of the Treasury shall | jeyied under the formsof law on the proceeds of his toil. 
purchase silver bullion to the aggregate amountof $4,500,000 worth Having discovered the producing causes, he demands the \« 
monthly at its market price and issue and pay for the same Treasury | plest remedies, He demands tariff reduction to the end that 
notes of the United States, | his earnings be taken for taxes and bounties. This his Repub! 

The second section provides that the Treasury notes issued to pay | resentatives on this floor have a few weeks ago not only refu- 
for this bullion shall be redeemable on demand in coin and shall be 4 | hut instead have passed a law increasing histariff burdens. 
legal tender for public and private debts. But it does not stop here; | ing now stands between him and the ruinous exactions of that 
it provides further— | cept the slender hope that there may be enough Republicans 

That, upon the demand of the holder of any of these Treasury notes herein provided Senate who will not surrender their convictions, but will 
for, the Secretary of the Treasury may, at his discretion and under such regulations Democratic minority to defeat the unjust demand that the m 
as he shall prescribe, exchange for such notes an amount of silver bullion which shall vanced by the manufacturers to purchase the Presidency two y* 


Me ee j sal ema pric r n ft} oferc ' » . . : a} 
nie mean snc Ay PE ee ee ee Se ee "| shall be levied upon their constituents. He demands that t! 





of legislating for the contraction of the currency, making 

So important is this section and so effectually can and in my judgment | dearer and harder to obtain and those who own and control it « 
will the Secretary of the Treasury, under this provision, reduce if not | and those who have to purchase it with labor or its products pov '''* 
destroy our present rate of coinage of silver that [have taken the liberty | reversed, and that we begin to legislate in the interest of t!\ 
to quote it in italics. poor instead of the rich few who have for the last twenty-ti 

Section 3 requires the Secretary of the Treasury to coin such portion | been the sole recipients of the fostering care of those who 10 
of the bullion purchased under this act as may be necessary to provide | trolled our legislation. 
for the redemption of the Treasury notes exchanged for this bullion. And, Mr. Speaker, I desire to warn members on the other sid 
In other words, if he can not redeem these notes with money already | represent farming or laboring constituencies that, however thx) 4) 
coined,or,on the request of the holder of the notes, in the same bullion | cling to the that they may yet further deceive some por'ivn © 
for which they were given, then he must coin silver to do so, And | their people with the fraudulent pretense that they can bette: |¢'" 
this is the only contingency in this bill where the Secretary of the | condition by increasing their burdens of taxation, they need not e 








pay 
1 Ol 


ei" 





themselves with the expectation that they can on this subject deceive 
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these people, who are a unit in their demand for complete remonetiza- | 


tion of silver and its complete restoration to the position of periect 
equality with gold, which it held under the Constitation and the laws 
of the country during our entire existence till it was stricken down by 
the passage of the act of 1873. 

This act, which has been fitly denounced in this debate by Repub- 
licans and Democrats alike as the greatest legislative crime of the age. 
both in the manner of its perpetration and its disastrous effects on the 
farming, laboring, and debtor classes of our people, and which no man 
ov this floor would have the hardihood to defend or condone, stood 
upon the statute-books completely outlawing silver as money until 
it was partially remonetized by the act of 1878. This act of 1878, con- 
taining all the reparation that has ever been made for the criminal 


the bill we are now considering proposes to repeal. 


etary purposes, and if it was wise legislation to partially restore it by 
the act of 1878, why will it be less a crime now than it was in 1873 to 
demonetize and strike it down again, as you propose to do in this bill 
by the specific repeal of the act of 1878? 

Section 5 of the substitute which a Republican caucus has decreed 
shall pass this House at 3 o’clock to-morrow as completely demonetizes 
silver,as I have already shown, as did the act of 1873. Is it lessa 
crime to do this now boldly and in defiance of the demands of the peo- 
ple than it was to do the same thing in 1873 surreptitiously or by fraud 
and conspiracy? Js the crime less now because it is done at the dicta- 
tion of one men, who cracks the party whip over a caucus and compels 
Western and Southern Republican members, who say that they will be 
leftat home if they thus betray their constituents? Is it less a crime 
because the bill is brought into the House under a special rule which 

the Democrats and a large majority of the Republicans, which cuts 
off all amendments and greatly excels in its vicious character the noto- 
rious code of rules adopted at the beginning of this session ? 

The boast of the author of those rules was that they enabled the ma- 
jority to legislate. The boast of the same author of this rule may well 
be that it enables a minority to legislate; that it enables less than 
two-fifths of the members of this House to stifle the demands of the 
other three-fifths, backed by the almost unanimous demand of all the 
people, outside the influence of Wall street, for free coinage of silver, and 
give them instead a law completely debasing and destroying silver asa 
money metal and placing it among the commodities whose value is to 
continue to be measured and cheapened, as cotton, corn, wheat, oats, 
and labor have been and will continue to be by the single standard of 
the gold do!lar, made dearer by its necessary scarcity and consequent 
insufficiency to supply the demands of the people. 

But some of the apologists for this bill say that the Secretary of 
the Treasury must coin ‘‘such portion of the silver bullion purchased 
under the provisions of this act as may be necessary to provide for the 
redemption of the Treasury uotes’’ used in the purchase of the bullion. 
Who is to judge of this necessity? The Secretary of theTreasury. 
This leaves it to his discretion to coin or not to coin. He isleftample 
room to evade the coinage of a single dollar. Indeed, he is left ample 
room, with the aid of the gold men, who share his views and are there- 
fore his natural allies in controlling and contracting the currency ot 
the country, to evade the purchase, even under this bill, of a single 
ounce over four and a half million dollars’ worth of silver in the next 
century, if this bill should remain the law for that length of time. 

The bill requires him to buy at the market price, in gold, four and 
a half million dollars’ worth of silver bullion each month and pay for 
it in the notes of the Government. But he is given the discretion to 
redeem the notes he pays for this bullion in the same bullion for 
which they were exchanged at its market price if the holder of the 
notes demands it. So that every requirement of this bill can be met 
each month by the purchase of four and a half million ounces of sil- 
ver bullion and the redemption of the same bullion during the same 
month by a return of the same notes to the Treasury. And this op- 
eration can be repeated month after month indefinitely, thereby not 
only effectually defeating any expansion whatever of the volume of 
currency, but destroying all further use of silver bullion, even as a 
commodity on which circulation can be based. Thus the Secretary of 
the Treasury and his confedezates in Wall street, who insist that we 
have movey enough and that silver is not fit for money, can under this 
bill defrand and deny to the people their just demands for mere money 
as effectually as they are being defrauded by the Republicans of this 
House of their just demands for free coinage of silver. 

_ My Republican friends from the South and West who are subserv- 
lently complying with the demands of Wall street and the bondholders, 
dictated through the Secretary of the Treasury and a Republican cau- 
cus controlled by the Speaker of this House, are ready to answer that 
the Secretary would not dare to thus defeat the demands of the people 
for an increase of the currency. Why? Do you suppose he is better 
than you? Do you suppose he will deal more honestly and more Jib- 
erally with your constituents than you are doing, when by voting for 
this bill you not only refuse them free coinage of silver, but rob them 











of what little compulsory coinage they have? Wil! it be more daring 
or more shameiul for him whose interests and convictions are in full 


| sympathy with those who believe that nothing but gold should be used 


} 


asa money metal and that we have enough if not too much money 
now, to so execute this law as to defeat both the expansion of the cur- 
rency and the coinage of silver than it is for you to vote for this bill, 
thereby not only refusing your constituents free coinage of silver, but 
putting it in his power, not only to deny any increase, but to largely 
contract our present insufficient circulation ? 

All right-thinking people would have infinitely more respect for him 


| executing the law in accordance with his known and avowed convic- 
| tions to thus contract the currency far beyond what is possible under 
| the existing law than it will be possible to entertain for you who, be- 
} traying the trust your constituents bave confided in you and surren- 
desecration of our silver coinage in 1873, this Republican Congress by | 


dering your boasted convictions, cringe beneath the party lash and vote 


| to put this power in his hands, 
If it was a crime in 1873 to demonetize silver and degrade it from the | 
position it had always held in our system as the equalof gold for mon- | 


The Secretary of the Treasury is not in sympathy with the demands 
of the great agricultural and laboring classes of this country for more 


| and cheaper money and consequent higher priceg tor labor and the 
| products of the farm. 


The policy of the Secretary is and will continue 
to be, so far as liesin his power, to so interpret and enforce all our laws 
and make such regulations pertaining to our finances as to contract 


| the currency, make money dearer, and consequently more valuable to 
| those who hold it or have fixed incomes from its loan or investment in 


interest-bearing bonds and securities. We are accustomed to complain 
that labor and farm products have fallen in price till they have become 
so cheap that the laborers and farmers receive no return for their toil 
and products; that the farmer is unable to realize the money with which 
to pay even the interest, much less the principal, on the mortgage he 
has been compelled to place upon his farm. 

A little thought will convince us that we are not suffering from cheap 


| wheat, cheap corn, cheap cotton, and cheap farm products of all kinds, 


These when compared with or exchanged for other untaxed commodi- 
ties, silver included, have maintained a substantial equality in values. 


| It is only when we come to exchange them for money that the great 


disparity in the amount received now as compared with the amount re- 
ceived twenty years ago, before contraction of the currency and de- 
monetization of silver had wrought ruin to the agricultural interests, 
is fully appreciated. We are too apt to lose sight of two facts in the 


confusion of terms which we commonly use, first, that when the farmer 
' 


value of money, and graphically describes our conditi 


or laborer needs money to pay his debts or clothe his family he must 
purchase the money with his labor or the produce of his farm; second, 
that when he goes out to purchase the money he will find it cheap or 
dear, accordingly as it is plentiful or scarce. In other words we over- 
look the fact that money like every thing else is cheap or dear as the 
volume in circulation is great or small. 

The quantity purchased -with (obtained for) a bushel of corn o1 
wheat depends equally as much on the quantity of money on the mar 
ket to be purchased with wheat or corn as it does on the quantity of 
wheat or corn on the market seeking exchange for money. If we will 
rid ourselves of the idea, which is the result of our customary methods 
of thought and expression, that money of any kind has a fixed, in- 
trinsic, unchangeable value, much of the sophistry in which a simple 
question has been shrouded will disappear. A dollar, like everything 
else, has only a relative value. Its value is fixed and controlled,exactly 
as the vaiue of a bushel of wheat is fixed and controlled, by the amount 
of other things for which it can be exchanged. If the amount of 
wheat in existence and seeking exchange for other things, money in- 
cluded, is small, wheat will be dear and in demand; that is, it can be 
exchanged for a large amount of money in the market. So, if the 
amount of money in existence and seeking exchange for wheat is small, 
money will be dear and in demand; that is, it can be exchanged for a 
large amount of wheat in the market 

Alison, in his History of Europe, has forcibly stated this relative 
ym under a con 
tracted and insufficient currency when he says 


To perceive how this comes about, we have onl) eflect that money, 


whether in the form of gold, silver, or paper, is a commodity and an article of 
commerce, and that, like all similar articles, it varies e and price with 


its plenty or cheapness in the market. As certainly and inevitably as a plenti 
ful harvest renders grain cheap, and an abundant vintage wine low priced, does 
an increased supply of the currency, whether in specie or paper, render money 
cheap as compared with the price of other commoditie But as money is i 
self the standard by which the value of everything e! is measured and |} 
which its price is paid, this change in its pri in any changein 
itself, because itis the standard; it appears inthe price ofeverything eise against 
which it is bartered: 

An increase in the currency when the numbers and transactions are station 
ary or nearly so is immediately follow price of all 
other commodities; and a contraction of it is as cly eeded by a fallin 
the money price of al! articles of comme: ind the money remuneration of 
every species of industry. ‘The first cbange is favorable to the producing classes, 
whetherin land or manufactures, and unfavorable to the holders of realized cap 
ital or fixed annuities. The last augments the real wealth of the moneyed and 
wealthy classes and proportionately depresses the dealers in commodities and 
persons engaged in indus rial occupations. 

But if an increase in the numbers and industry of man co-exists with a dimi- 
nution in the circulating medium by which their transactions are carried on, 
the most serious evils await society and the whole relations of its different 
classes to each other wil! be speedily changed; and it is in that state of things 
that the saying proves true that the rich are every day growing richer and the 
poor poorer. 


e can not be seen 


ed by a rise » the noney 
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But members on the other side urge, in the interest of gold as the 
only money metal and standard of values, and the consequent limit- 
ation and contraction of the currency which have resulted from that 
policy, that the depreciation in the price of farm products results from 
their overproduction. They cite to sustain this argument the vast 
improvement in agricultural implements and farming methods as re- 
suiting in great saving of labor and great increase in productive capac- 
ity. Comparing statistics showing at the same time great increase in 
the crops raised and great decrease in the prices realized, they argue 
that to overproduction isdue the depression in the prices of these prod- 
ucts. If this argument, which I admit is well calculated to deccive, 
was founded on facts, it would lead to the conclusion that improved 
machinery, improved methods of farming, and increased production had 
proved to the army of our people engaged in agriculture a curse instead 
of the blessing we have been taught to considerit. But is there any 
surplus of farm products? If not, the argument fails. 

What do these gentlemen mean by overproduction? Noman would 
be so rash as to assert that more cotton, wheat, corn, beef, and pork are 
produced than are needed to comfortably clothe and feed the people of 
the worldtowhom they might besold and who if they had the money 
would like to buy and use them. Wantand poverty—the half-fed and 
half-clad laborers at home and abroad—rise up to confute such an as- 
sertion. 
talk so glibly? They mean that the farmers produce more than the 
consumers, upon whom they must rely for a market, can obtain the 
money to buy at prices which will remunerate the producers for the 
labor and expense incurredin production. The result is that the farm- 
ers must, in order to sell, or rather in order to enable their customers to 
buy, all their products, reduce their prices to meet the money ability of 
those to whom they sell. They must sell wheat at 70 cents per bushel 
for which they formerly received $1. ‘They received the $1 then be- 
cause their customers had thatmuch money to pay. They receive only 
70 cents now because their customers have only 70 cents to pay. 

The volume of the currency, by adverse legislation, culminating in 
the demonetization of silver and striking down more than one-half of 
the money metal of the world in 1873, has been contracted until! its 
scarcity easily accounts for this disparity of the purchasing capacityof 
their customers. Instead of an overproduction of crops, there is an 
underproduction, so to speak, of money. By this I mean that the 
money supply has been contracted and decreased. It is agreed on all 
hands that exactly the reverse of this onght to have occurred. All re- 
liable authorities on f 
perity of the country under a safe financial policv agree that the vol- 
ume of the currency ought to keep pace with the combined increase of 
our population, commerce, and productive development. Low prices 
to the farmer result, not because he can and does produce more, but 
because vicious legislation has prevented an increased volume of cur- 
rency from keeping pace with the growth of our population and pro- 
ductive power. 

Bat it is again urged that, aided by this improved machinery and 
better methods, the farmer can as cheaply raise 100 bushels of wheat 
now as he could raise 70 fifteen vears ago; that the 100 bushels now at 
70 cents per bushel will bring him as much money as the 70 bushels then 
brought him at $1 per bushel. I deny the proposition that the farmer 
can as cheaply raise 100 bushels of wheat now as he could 70 then. 
Admit that he can raise the one hundred with the same labor and on 
the same land on which he raised the seventy then, he does it by the 
use of costly fertilizers and costly machinery; in other words, by in- 
vesting more money in his farm and farming implements. 

But, waiving this fact of increased cost and for the sake of argument 
admitting that the improvements in farming machinery and methods 
have enabled the farmer to so increase his yield as to counteract the 
decrease in the prices, who is entitled to reap the benefit of this in- 
creased production and who does reap it? Is not the farmer entitled 
to all the increase in production resulting from better machinery which 
he buys and uses and the advanced methods which he adopts? If he 
increases his crop in this manner is he not entitled to the increase ? 
If he only eets the same amount of money for the increased crop that 
he received before he bought machinery and bettered his methods he 
is certainly no better off, even leaving outthe extra cost. What induce- 
ment to him to make more if he gets no more for it? 

But who has in fact received the benefitof thisincrease? It is mani- 
fest that the man who lives on a fixed income or loans money and owns 
bonds receives all the benefit. His income does not change; his Gov- 
ernment bond or mortgage on the farmer’s land is for the same amount 
of money and yields the same interest as before; but $70 of his prop- 
erty, which is money, has increased in value till it is equal to one hun- 
dred, instead of 70 bushels of the farmer’s property, which is wheat. 
So that, compared with all that the farmer raises, he is $30 on every 
hundred richer and the farmer $30 poorer. Whyis this? Manifestly 
it has resulted from a failure of an increase of money to keep pace with 
the increase in production; and this not because the production of sil- 
ver and gold from the mines has not kept pace with the productive en- 
ergics and enterprise of our people, but because adverse legislation has 
limited and curtailed the volume of our currency. 

We produced from our mines silver of the coinage value of $40,800,000 


What do they mean then by overproduction, of which they | 


inance and all men who are interested in the pros- | 
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in 1879 and $64,646,464 in 1889, an increase in ten years of over ¢ 
500,000, or over 60 percent. Comparing the production of go|d ; 
same ten years, we find a decrease of over $3,000,000. Our prod 
of gold for 1889 was $32,800,000. These figures, taken from the 
port of the Director of the Mint, show that while the output o: 
ver mines increased over 606 per cent. in the last ten years, th, 

of our gold miaes actually decreased during the same years a} 
cent. They show further that our production of silver was w 
fraction of double our gold production, the comage value of ¢ 
output for the year 1889 being $64,646, 464 and that of gold $32, 

Can any one with these facts before him fail to see the may 
vantage, indeed, the absolute necessity, of our using our va 
tion of silver as it has been used through all the ages, for n 
poses? Two reasons impel to this: First, as I have show: 
producing twice as much silverasgold. Second, the increas 
tion of silver in our country is keeping pace with the combined 
of population and production so as to furnish, if permitted by f; 
age to flow into the channels of commerce, as a standard of va 
medium of exchange, that natcral and constant increase which | 
shown to be necessary to secure to productive industry fair | 
to labor just compensation. 

But there is a still more important phase of the ruinous effect 
this contraction of our currency on the farmers, especially of the 
| and West. In 1865 the victorious soldiers who had filled the ran] 
the Federal Army and the young men of the North began without ea 
ital to settle and develop the fertile lands of the great West. 1 
diers who had laid down the Confederate flag and buried th 
cause at Appomattox without money undertook the task of b 
up their cities, homes, and farms in the war-wasted and impov: 
South. Ali the money needed for these herculean undertaking 
to be borrowed from that class who had hung about the Trea 
the Federal Government during all the years of the war to feast a 
fatten on its necessities till they owned and controlled the bonded 
| debtedness on which, throngh a national-banking system, they secured 
| the currency of the country to be based. So that these bond! 
| who owned and have ever since the war controlled the currency o! 
country, became the creditor class to whom the struggling Sout) 
West became debtors. 

Our money in circulation then averaged from $45 to $50 per ca 
for our entire population. It was cheap and plentiful, which imp 
the converse that all other property was high. On this basis w 
tracted not only the enormous national debt, rendered necessary to 
prosecute the war, but that even greater aggregate indebtedness, State, 
county, municipal, and individual, which after the war fed the cor 
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morants of reconstruction in the South and built up our great railroad 
systems, cities, homes, and farms in the South and West. These debts 
were contracted and this money was borrowed with a view tothe volume 


of money and prices of products then prevailing. 

Who doubts that if the ratio of ourcirculating medium to our popu 
Jation and business had continued, maintaining for products the p: 
then existing, all these debts would have long since been discharged 
with the money realized from much less property than has b 
hausted in the futile effort to lessen debt by payment as fast as viciou 
legislation increased it by contraction of the currency? ‘The result to 
this debtor class, which is made up of the great body of the farmers 
of the South and West, has been that when by persistent industry and 
| economy the interest has been met and half the nominal amount of 
the debt paid it will still take more of the products of the farm, cheap 
ened as they are by the scarcity of money, to pay the other half than 
it would have taken to pay the entire debt at the prices prevailing 
when it was contracted. 

It may seem a paradox, yet such has been the shrewd manipulat 
of our currency by the wealthy creditor classes that the more the deb! 
pays the more he owes and the more the farmer raises the less money 
he gets and the poorer he becomes. From a circulation of $45 or 5) 
per capita in 1865 we are reduced to a circulation of $20 per capita in 
1890. And this notwithstanding the fact that during this period the 
volume of production, business, and commerce has increased more than 
twice as rapidly as our population. 

Isit astonishing that under such a financial policy, supplement 
the exactions which tariff legislation enables the manufacturi: 
terests to levy on them, there should be widespread dissatistact 
distress throughout our agricultural communities? They are d 
ing through their organizations and through their representatis 
this floor that no more such subterfuges as are attempted in this 
be resortéd to, to cheat and deceive them, and turn them and ' 
currency over again to the tender mercy and discretion of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. They have learned by sad experience that thi 
to turn them over to Wall street. They demand that you op 
mints to the free coinage of the silver our mines are producing 80 
tifully and thus give them more money of the kind which histor) 
perience, and reason have taught to be the best. 

Mr. Speaker, the people demand that we shall pass laws giving ' 
a sound currency sufficient in volume to transact the business « 
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country at remunerative prices for labor and production; that in om!" 
to do this you open the mints of the country so that all the silver we 


























produce can be coined into money for their use, as it was during all | 
our history till 1873. They have sent representatives enough to this | 
Congress pledged to do this to pass a free-coinage act by good majorities 
through both Houses. 

But they made one mistake which, if you refuse them free coinage 
gpd pass this bill, they will speedily correct. A portion of these they 
sent here, relying on their pledges to do this, were Republicans. T! 
cower beneath the Speaker’s scowl] and the party lash and betray their 
constituents into the hands of the Secretary of the Treasury, to be fur- 
ther fleeced by the policy of a contracted currency. We must suffer 


ese 


two years longer. The ground must be fought over again before the 
people in the fall elections. Andif I mistake not the temper of the 
ple 





South and the West they will profit by this experience, be deceived no 


len rer by Republican professions for tree coinage, but send to the next 
House a clear majority of Democrats, pledged to the full restoration of 


our silver coinage, upon whom they know they can rely. 


Silver-Bullion Certificates. 


SPEECH 
EDWARD 


ILLINOTS, 


HON. LANE, | 


OF 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, June 6, 1890. 
The House having under consideration the bill (H 
issue of Treasury notes on deposits of silver bullion 


Mr. LANE said: 
Mr, SPEAKER: The measure under consideration affects the people | 


authorizi 


tr 5391 


have the honor to represent more than any question that has come 
fore this Congress. It is a measure cognate with the tariff. By this 
and kindred acts the money is passed from the Government to the peo 
ple and by the tariff it is returned from the people to the Govern- 
ment, the protected industries, however, getting about$6, while the Gov- 
ernment only gets $1 under our present system. Money is as old as 
civilization and its existence is necessary to society. The use of money 
is all the advantage there is in having it, yet money makes up in a | 
measure all other wants in man. The greatest want of the commercial 
and business lifeof this country to-day is méney. It is needed ali 
by the merchants, farmers, and laborers. The demand is more money, 
and of course it should be of the best. ‘ 
Money is power, and so acknowledged the world over. It is the force 
that underlies our civilization and pushes it to the greatest possible 
activity. Money impels the merchant to his most venturesome daring, 


the mechahic to exploiting his most inventive genius, the farmer to 


endare the summer’s heat and the winter’s cold, and the toiler in every 
direction to ti)» accomplishment of the most earnest effort for success. 
The power of money and the hope of its attainment is the incentive to 
nearly all humanity’s most earnest and most honorable exertion. 

What, then, is money and what are its uses? It may be stated in 
general that money is crystallized labor, labor accumulated and massed, 
and when so accumulated and massed it has the power of labor, o1 
in other words, money is a medium of exchange created by law by 
which the value ot all commodities produced by labor is represented 
andexchanged. Labor creates wealth and money represents labor, but 
the valueof money must be fixed by law. 

I will repeat that nearly all wealth is produced by labor and the la- 
borers would possess it if something did not exist to prevent this nat 
ural result. In this country, where the reward of labor is greater than 
in any other, some cause is operating with continued and growing ef- 
fect to separate production from the producer. Itis admitted on every 
hand that we are the most powerful country on earth; no ancient or 
modern empire can compare with our Republic in resources or extent. 
It is oceupied by 65,000,000 of bright, brave, free, intelligent, indus- 
trious, and energetic people. It is filled with the natural resources of 
every zone: Gold, and silver, and copper, and lead, and iron from t] 
mountains; cattle and sheep from the plains; cotton from the Sout! 
corn and wheat from the West. 

Vur farmers ought to be the most happy and prosperous in the world, 
as they under the cireumstances ought to be the wealthiest. But do 
the people share in thisbounty? Are the laborers of the land satisfied 
With existing conditions? Are they free from apprehension of th 
future? Does the farmer find his brow unfurrowed by the plow of 
care? Are the highways free from tramps and the poor-houses and 
prisons tenantless? Is the tax-collector driven from the door and want 
from the home? Alas! no; and what is the reason? Mr. Speaker, 
the wrong is evident and as a plain business man I wish to trace what 
I believe to be the cause to its propersource. The money of the United 
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States on October 1, 1889. is shown by tl 
by the Secretary of the Treasury 


Th 


1e following table, furnished 


amount a if a ¢ dat from 


1878.....c00-...| March 1 








1879...c00e ..| Octob ‘ 1’ 088. 747 
LSBV.....c00- «| October I $43 
1881..... .| October 1 ng 959" 897 
1882.... October 1 8 ~4 
18S3...... October | 

l>s4 October | 1, i . ; 14.717 
1SS85.. October ~ j 206 
188 October I 690 6l4 ‘ 414 i 
1388 October 1 1, 384 { ) } 020, 975 

) ..!| Uctober | l ~ ) 4 l 
( N al 
ice i ' an ‘ . 
78 March 1 44. 364 Same» 
isid oO be : »« 
x80 Octol« l 48 } ; { 
L881 October . 1 { » 54 
9 Oct er 1 o 44 63 1.78 5 BH 356, 060, 348 
RX October 1 5, O14, 4 8, 921 47, 324 
| 1884 October 87, 389, 66 96. 4 73 ‘3 24. 750. 271 
835 October 118 ; ‘ 3.73 { 11 7’ O25 
Octol 24 95 1. 406. 477 
1887 ..| Octo 3 | 154 ’ 955, 257 
ixs ...| Octobe 134, 838 »} 2 7, 578, 240 
} On € Oll 
lhese figures that t ) 1 in circu- 
ition nd tnis ma ‘ eragil © W but as 
matter of lact ther not 310 pe i t West, 
and I think that am« t much too 
Vhy is this? Has any one ever observed ila y resulting 
from the circulation of too much mone Ist ny localit, or era 

here there was too en { t wsses? J 
never knew or read of any country where the: too many houses 
in process of erection, or too pienttiui ra ‘ int food, 
nor where transportation of | vas too che and rapid. Does 
any one recognize high prices of labor a i to rous results 
anywhere? J presume no one would ¢ tion tI ct that if we had 
more money now in circulation among the people we would have much 
better times. Who, then to blame for tl of money 
Clearly Congress; and, if so, t Republican part or the Democrati 
party has not had full charge of t ‘ mie r many year 

The market prices of ind, ol! < I of com ) i regu 
lated by the amount of money in circulation When money plenti- 
ful prices advance, and when money i ce prices recede. The lead- 
ing economic thinkers of the nineteenth century » that a decrease 
in the quantity will always cause the wages of la und the prices of 
land and all commodities to sink in proportion 

Che law which experience has graven upon the ta ts of time tha 
values must be measured by money and money m } easured | 
its owD quantity in Tr ‘lation to values 

John Stuart Mill, the greatest econon thin 0 rope 
If the whole money in circulation was doubled the } a 
it was only increased one-fourth prices \ rise « i 

One of the greatest American writers on th viect sid 
The truth is that the most enor : eve ! to or t 
can be his lies in money m the crease or cdecre ‘ 1 

The Report of the Sil: r Comm on, Forty-se Lf ess, pag j 
SAVS 

By the end of the fifteenth ca the « to less t 
$200,000,000. During this period a most extrac ook 
place in the condition of the world } tlatio er ts 
wealth, and freedom al! disappearec Lhe peopl ‘ ed pe rty and 
misery, to the m st degraded « n rfdom and »s he d 
gration of society was almost cor } 
that individual selfishness w e only ‘ 
self-preservation. All public s; ta ‘ 3 t 
tions of man shriveled and disa; 
prices fell 

Mr. Speake r, | could furn h it ( i 
if I had the time; but it wl y who has 
been in business for the last t r himself, 
and if he wil! divest f t truth 
all I say. 

There is no inst ‘ cia ty within 
the last fifty years th t pl i} uced by a pro 
digious contractio erat nd volum money powée 
and no instance of prosper that has not been preceded and produced 

j ; ‘ I 
| by its expansion. 
Wild speculation and disaster to the speculators may follow extreme 













































































































































































































































































































inflation of the currency, but extreme contraction distresses an entire 
people and makes them suppliants at the feet of the wealth-owners, 

An instance can not be tound in the history of civilization of an in- 
jury to commerce or to productive industry resulting trom an increase 
of money. Inflation based upon an increase of standard money is an in- 
flation which can be sustained, an inflation which has no refluent wave, 
and which must benefit producers. bButinflation of the currency by 
issuing depreciated money, as was done during the war, which was 
good enough to pay the labor of the country, but which was not good 
enough for the bondholder, may sometimes work disaster. It was 
claimed, however, to bea war measure and was justified by the exigency 
of the war, and the people were humbugged into believing such a mon- 
strous fallacy. But in 1873 we were visited by a financial panic largely 
due to the demonetization of silver by Congress, which was a bastard 
act, and no person in or out of Congress has ever yet been found who 
is willing to jather that act. But I will speak of this hereafter. We 

~ should have more money, and what then should be the character of 
that money? Shall we adopt the doctrine of Thomas H. Benton and 
have no money but gold and silver, and will the unlimited coinage of 
silver supply a quantity sufficient? 

Mr. Edward Atkinson, the economist and statistician, claims that if 
we keep the quality of our money good we may be sure that the quan- 
tity wil] take care of itself. It is very true that he sustains this prop- 
osition With some very sound argument. He claims that from July 1, 
1879, to July 1, 1887, the valueof our net imports of merchandise was 
$5,640,251,758, and in the same period the value of our exports of mer- 
chandise was $6,764,311,704. And he then-urges that such an enor- 
mous volume of exports could not have been sold for payment in money 
only, since the standard of international commerce is coin or bullion. 

He claims that such a demand for gold or gold bullion in sole payment 
for our exports would have drained every bank in Europe, and we 
would have no domestic use for such an amount of coin, and therefore 
unless an exchange of domestic for foreign products had been possible 
the export could not have been made. ‘The result of this argument is 
simply that a great percentage of international as well as domestic trade 
must consist in exchange of goods for goods, the balance being settled 
in gold or on credit. But this does not detract from the necessity of a 
sufficient quantity of money to do the business of the country. 

It may be an admitted fact that four-fifths of the business of the 
country may be transacted on credit or by bill of exchange, bank- 
checks, or promissory notes, but the experience of the civilized world is 
that there must be money to carry on the commerce of the world; and 
why should we in this country have less money than those in other 
countries? For example, the French people have $14.67 in silver per 
capita while we have but $2.72, while we produce nearly one-half of 
thesilverof the world. France has now $57 per capitain money, while 
we have but $21.75. Why should this be? I think, therefore, that 
the time has come when the people should declare through their Repre- 
sentatives what amount of money should be in circulation, how created, 
and the character of that money. 

Is the present national-banking system to be a part of the financial 
system of our Government? I think every intelligent thinker must 
acknowledge upon a moment’s reflection that our national-banking sys- 
tem in its present form should not be continued, for the reason that it 
rests on a national debt, while the holders of that debt are exempted 
from taxation on the money so invested and the people are taxed to pay 
the interest on such debt, 

The solvency of the national-bank notes is based on the ability of the 
Government to liquidate the debt, and no sane person will contend that 
it is good policy for a nation or individual to postpone the payment of 
a debt after they acquire the ability to pay it; hence on true principles 
of financial economy we can not in justice to the people continue our 
national-banking system, for the reason that we should day the debt 
upon which it is based. 

On the 28th of January last J submitted some remarks to the House 
on the question of the national-banking system and whether or not it 
should be continued. 

The subject is not atall exhausted, but the people are becoming more 
convinced every day that the system in its present form should cease. 
In fact they are now fully convinced that the system was a fraud on 
their rights from the beginning and never should have been adopted. 
I do not care to repeat what I said before, but I will submit some fig- 
ures before I conclude, which 1 think will convince any candid mind 
that the national-banking system, with its ally, Walistreet, has robbed 
the people of millions of dollars in the last twenty years. 

What are the facts? The Government issues its bond payable in 
twenty years, say for $100,000 bearing 6 per cent. interest payable semi- 
annually. Now, who is responsible tor the payment of this bond? 
Clearly the Government, or, in other words, the people. Some capi- 
talists, five or more, desire to organize a national bank, and what do 
they do? They take $100,000 in greenbacks or natioral currency and 
purchase the Government bond and then get a charter to commence 
the banking business, and when they deposit the bond with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury he gives them $90,000 in national-bank currency 
that they may loan to the farmers and laborers of the country,in some 
of the States at a rate of interest as high as 10 to 12 per cent. per an- 












num, and in addition to this the Government pays them 6  , 
interest semi-annually on the $100,000 bond deposited with ¢) 
urer. Now, who was responsible for the payment of the ¢: 
or currency which was used to purchase the $100,000 bond 
as the bond itself? Clearly the Government. That was the 
of the Government. Then who is responsible for the payn 
$90,000 national-bank currency given to the national bank ° 
again the Government. It is the responsible party in all the ; 
tions and must see that the bond, greenbacks, and currency 
and it is on the faith of the Government they are all issued a: 
and the national bank is simply a middle-man between th, 
ment and the people to put the people’s money in circulati: 
they receive large interest at both ends of the line. 
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Thus national-bank corporations invest $100,000 in bond 


are permitted to draw interest on $190,000, Is this just o: 


tween manand man or the Government and its citizens whom 
protect? Under the law nationat banks are machines of rot 
their issues are instruments of national death. They hav: 
fields of industry and will pauperize labor. They contract a: 
the volume ot money at their will and thus fix the rate of int, 
rent, the value of land, the price of wages, and product 

are armed with full power to increase their wealth at 
tional banks should be changed at once from banks o! 

banks of discount and deposits. The Government shou 
money without the assistance of middle-men. Thoma 

right when he said: 


And so the nation may continue to issue its bills as far as its wa 
quire and the limits of its circulation willadmit. * ®*° Put dow: 
and if this country could not be carried through the longest war a 
most powerful enemy, without ever knowing the want of a dollar, 
pendence on the traitorous classes (the capitalists) of her citizens, wit 
hard on the resources of the people or loading them with an inde! 
of debt, I know nothing of my countrymen. 


The Government should never have adopted the policy of fa 
the right to issue money to national banks. The Government should 
issue the money direct to the people and thus save both interest a 
discount. Not only this, but the national banks, with the assist 
of the gold bugs of the country, devised a scheme by which th: 
ciated the money of the country to less than 50 cents on the «: 
that at one time a dollar in gold was worth $2.85 in paper m« 

Looking back from this period we can hardly conceive how t 
making power of the Government was ever deluded into tole: 
an outrageous system. 

I am uualterably opposed to allowing national banks to iss 
to pay their debts or loan to the people. Such a policy mak: 
essary to have a perpetual bonded debt, on which the peop! 
taxed to pay the interest. Such a policy gives them the pow: 
flate or contract the currency at will as the law now stands. 
now contracting the currency to allow moneyed men to secure th 
property of the farmers at half price. I think they are now preparin 
to inflate and unload at 50 per cent. profit. Banks have alwa) 
the people in this way and always will if allowed to issue cu: 
violation of the Constitution, which makes it obligatory on Congres 
to do and fix its value. The Government should issue al 
whether of metal or paper, and make it all a full legal tend: 
people should have the right to demand full legal-tender pape: 
in exchange for anything that now passes as money, with the fr 
age of silver on the same terms as gold. Every Government bo 
be paid as fast as it matures in coin, for no one would cast awa) 
nor take away gold when they could exchange it for greenback 
us have banks of discount and stop paying interest on the bank 
ises to pay. 

Give us a new financial American policy of this character and 
panies can occur and no more hard times will ever curse ou! 

That the demonetization of silver greatly depreciates the \ 
property as well as the wages of labor I think is now a conce 

I find the following statement in one of the leading trad 
the country: 

Ever since silver was demonetized in 1873 values have been fal ing 
of values will lead to bankruptcy and ruin, and the only remedy s«« 
to restore free coinage, or, in et words, to right the great wrong 
look fora moment at the prices for wheat, corn, mess pork, and raw 
1873 and in 1890, 

The average price of wheat in 1873 per bushel was $1.90; to-day it 
Corn averaged in 1873 63 cents per bushel; to-day itis 32cents. Mes rk 
1873 averaged $16 per barrel; to-day it is $11.55. Raw cotton in 157 ag 
17 cents per pound; to-day itis Il cents. Although the corn, wheat 
crops were much larger in 1889 than in 1888, yet prices keep falling » 
corn crop of 1889, although 125,000,000 bushels greater than that of 1<>- 
$80,000,000 less money. The wheat cropof 1889 was greater by 75,000,\" 
than that of 1888, yet it brought forty-three millions less money. Th+ 
although 50,000,000 bushels greater in 1889 than in 1888, yet it brought ‘ 
less money. 

Is it any wonder the farms of the West are plastered over with » ge 
and that the value of farm land has fallen all over the United States’ fk 
this is only one of the great miseries that the demonetization of * 
caused. Is it not strange that any American can be found to help Enz 
usin this way? And yet Wall street is full of them, and they live an’ 
allover the land. They are traitors to American prosperity and the 
gold bugs. 

The following table, compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, wi!!! 
fully show the facts. 











{anual average export prices of commodities of domestic production for 
: each year from 1873 to 1889, inclusive. 
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The decline relates as well to real estate as personal property, and I 
think it is admitted on both sides of this Chamber that the decline was 
about one-third in value between these periods. Therefore the conclu- 
sion is inevitable that the farmer who is in debt in order to pay the 
same is now compelled to give three busheis of wheat, corn, or oats, 
three cows, horses, or sheep, or three acres of his land to pay the debt 
that two bushels of wheat, corn, or oats, two cows, horses, or sheep, 
or two acres of land would before the fallin prices. In other words, 
he is robbed of one-third of his property or labor, whichever you may 
please to callit, by such infamous legislation. Does the farmer see it ? 
We wil! hear from him next November. 

The Republican party seems to discriminate more against the farmers 
of the country than any other class. 

The farmer not only receives low prices for his products, but he has 
gradually fallen behind more and more, until his farm and homestead 
is covered with mortgages and he is so in debt that, if the present state 
of things continues and there is no aid given him in the way of an in- 
crease of the currency of the country and putting it within his easy 
reach, a very large proportion of our farmers are doomed to bankruptcy 
and ruin. 

The unequal taxation to which he has been subjected by our tarifi 
laws, by which he has been compelled to sell his products in the free- 
trade markets of the world in competition with all similar products 
of the world, has compelled him to buy his supplies in the highest 
market in the world, restricted by tariff to prevent competition. The 
Republican party not only prevents the farmer from sending his prod- 


ucts abroad, but stations a sentinel with a club at every port of the | 


country to keep anything from coming in to exchange with him, butat 
the instigation of Wall street demonetized one-half of the currency 
which gives credit and value to his product. 

What have the farmersof the country done to the Republican party 
to merit this treatment at its hands? From the American farm have 
come the best brain, the intensest evergy, and the highest courage. 
The American farmer has been and is the guardian of law and the pride 
and hope of our free institutions. Eighty peg cent. of the soldiers of 
the late war came from the farm and many of our greatest generals 
exchanged the plow for the sword and secured liberty for others only 
to be enslaved themselves by the power of plutocracy. The farmers of 


the country are now feeling the galling yoke of this monster, and are | 


engaged in a deadly struggle with this their greatest enemy, and if 


they are true to themselves victory will crown their efforts. May God 
speed the day. 


But, Mr. Speaker, to return to the subject, what is the measure un- | 


der consideration and the legislation proposed ? 

Che bill provides that the Secretary of the Treasury shall purchase 
every month $4,500,000 worth of silver bullion and issue in payment 
thereof Treasury notes of any denomination not less than one dollat 
uor more than one thousand dollars. These notes are redeemable in 
coin, which means, of course, gold, and are made a legal tender, or the 


paar of the note may have them redeemed in silver bullion, at his 
ection, 


‘ree coinage of silver when silver reaches a parity with gold, which it 
never will do under this act. This is, in substance, the bill be/ore us. 

Mr. Speaker, the report of the majority of the committee on this 
‘easure states that ‘‘ no people can prosper without a liberal supply 
o! money and that nation prospers most which has the largest cir- 
culation of the best.’’ We will receive this, statement as axiomatic; 


but will the measure under consideration if passed grant this desired | 


result? It is thou 


t by some of th i f the country 
that it will net. y some of the best financiers of the country 


t is the proposition now before us? That if we 
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m. It also provides for the repeal of the coinage of all silver, or | 
what is known as the Bland act of 1878, and further provides for the 
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will repeal the act of 1878 requiring the coinage of silver the product 
| of our own mines may be used asa commodity, to be deposited in Gov 

ernment warehouses and warehouse receipts, to be denominated Treas- 
| ury notes, receivable for Government taxes, issued upon the gold price 
| of the bullion, these notes to be redeemed by the Government on de- 
; mand incoin. Why should this be done? 

In what respect will the Treasury note differ from our present green- 
| back? And, if in none, why make the change in our paper circulation ? 
| Si-ver should or should not be coined. There is no middle ground for 
it, and its present limited coinage almost amounts to prohibition, but 
if this act goes into effect it is thought that there will not be a silver 
| dollar in circulation inthis country within six monthsafter its passage. 
| The effect of passing the bill would be to suspend silver coinage and to 
totally demonetize this metal and to permanently establish for us the 
single standard of gold, and clearly that would have the effect to drive 
all silver ont of circulation. The standard of the redemption of the 
silver certificate is fixed at gold, for we will have no coin but gold, and 
of course the purpose is to drive silver out of the market and to ad- 
vance the price of gold. The act repeals the law of 1878, which par- 
| tially restored silver as a circulating medium. Why not repeal the 

infamous act of 1873, by which silver was demonetized, if the purpose 
is not to set up asingle gold standard and to advance the price of that 
metal? Omitting the several kinds of minor coins, the coinage in the 
mints of the United States from the organization of the Mint to June 
30, 1889, was as follows: 
a 


Silver. 


$1, 500, 666, 207. 00 
isbalsinlilha aoceoamion isn 567, 291, 251.45 
The annual output of gold in the United States is about $33,500,000, 
while that of silver is from $45,000,000 to $48,000,000. By act of Con- 
gress of 1792 the proportional value of gold and silver was fixed at 15 
to 1, while by act of 1837 it was changed to 16to1. This was done, 
I presume, for the reason that the amountof silver in the world is about 
sixteen times that of gold, and in this proportion the two metals have 
been used interchangeably inobtaining the proportionate valueof other 
products, Whether 25.8 grains of gold or 371} grains of silver were 
taken as the unit holding the unmeasured quantity of value did not 
matter. Each holding exactly the same quantity of value, either would 
serve as @ unit for comparison, and they were interchangeable in that 
ratio the world over. Bein: interchangeable one for another at 16 to 
1, the coinage or use of each being limited only by the demand foreither, 
the unknown or unmeasurable amount of value held by all the silver 
| in the world was exactly equal to the unknown or unmeasurableamount 
| of value held by all the gold in the world, and no possible inerease in 
the quantity either of thegold or of the silver, while freely interchange- 
able atagreed ratios, each being divided into thesame number of units, 
would or could disturb this relation; each would continue to hold 
one-half the joint actual value of both. Thisunion of the two metals, 
| this blending of them into one standard for practicah use, is im- 
properly called a ‘‘double standard,’’ for in reality it‘is a single 
standard of two metals, exactly as combination of the twro-in one, and 
both together in this ratio forming the standard ofmeoneyyand the value 
of both metals was nearly equal in 1873, silvembeing but about 3 per 
cent. in advance of gold when silver was. demonetized, and the price of 
silver went down from 28 to 33 per cent.lower than gold, which, of 
course, was the intention of that legislation. 

This measure is the same old struggle ofthe vampires of wealth against 
the toiling masses, which began atthe formation of our national-banking 
system and ripened into the demonetization of silver in 1873. The 
reason for the demonetization of silver was that it would increase the 
value of gold and bonds.and other evidence of indebtedness, and in- 
crease the value of fixed incomes, and it would enrich the creditor class 
and those who owned money. ‘This would, of course, in a corresponding 

| degree increase the burdens of labor, as in the end labor must pay all. 

I see it stated that the royal commission of Great Britain in 1886 in- 

| vestigated the changes in the relative values of the precious metals, and 

| estimated that the reduction of the price of property generally by de- 

| monetizing silver was 33 per cent., and other authorities estimate the 

| re duction from 30 to 35 per cent., and this would show a loss to the 
people of over $11,000,000,000 in the property of this country in 1873, 
as the wealth of the country at that time was over $35, 000,000,000. 

The wages of labor went down in very nearly the same ratio and 

thousands of laboring people were thrown outof employment and many 
| of them were driven to the vergeof starvation. But what did the gold- 
| bugs of the country care? It increased their gold 30 percent. in value 
| as well as their bonds and stocks. It robbed the people out of un- 
told millions, and, like a thiefin the night, came and transferred, by 
mere operation of law, an enormous amount of values from one class of 
our people to another without consideration, in order to make the rich 
richerand the poor poorer and tomake money dearand laborcheap. It 
has caused the sacrifice of thousands of homes and has entailed a vast 
amount of suffering and poverty on the people; and in the name of jus- 
tice and right this system should be stopped here and now, and it can be 
done by restoring our coin money to what it was prior to 187°. 
Congress can not and should not do any less justice than this. The 
people of the Northwest are organizing themselves into powerfu! bodies 
| and discussing this question in all their lodges, public meetings and at 
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their fire-sides. Capital, with the aid of Congress and the advice of 
Wall street, has wronged the people sufficiently already to warrant a 
revolution. Never before, perhaps, has such a condition of things ex- 
isted in this country. The people arearraying themselves against the 
national banks and the right of the money power to further control 
the entire interests of the country 
its continued triumphs in the past twenty years, and is year by year 
still encroaching upon labor and attempting to starve it into submission, 


and with equally resolutedetermination and energy the farmers and the | 
laborers of the country are bent on overthrowing a system under | 
which the rich are growing richer and the poor growing poorer, a | 
system by which the wealth of the country is concentrated in a few | 


hands and the masses of the people are penniless, 

Che issue is fairly joined. Capital is organized and combined with 
the holders of public securities in Europe and this country, and with a 
solid organization of national banks the fight is now being pressed to 
a finish. The holders of corn, wheat, beet, and cotton are contending 
against the helders of bonds and gold, as they should do; the producers 
of wealth, against the holders of wealth; the men who must pay the 
national debt, if itis ever paid, against the holders of such debts; the 
laberer and the farmer, against the bond-owner and coupon-clippers. 
Unjust legislation has imposed intolerable burdens on the bread-win- 
ners of the country, invidious discriminations have been made against 
them, and unjust tariffs have consumed their products. I think now 
that the people are thoroughly aroused, active, and vigilant, and their 


eyes are directed towards the national Capital and are anxiously watch- | 


ing to see whether or not the measure under consideration will be en- 


acted into a law which will have the effect to further forge the chains | 


that enslave them. There can be no question that it will practically 
stop the coinage of silver and convert silver into a commodity, and 
that is evidently the intention of the Secretary of the Treasury. When 
the Secretary was before the Committee of this House on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures, urging the passage of this bill, he made the 
following statement to the committee, as I see by the report: 


I was very much impressed the other day, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as 
I went through the mint in Philadelphia, with the wonderful transformation 
whieh suddenly took place. There are, perhaps,a dozen or more processes 
from the time the silver bullion is first taken up for manipulation in the mint 
until it is a finished dollar. I had never been in the mint before, and I followed 
it through all its various processes until it reached the form of a planchet—that 
is, a milled jece of metal of exactly the size and shape of a dollar, ready for 
stam ping. found it finally in a little basket, from which a lady sat feeding it 
through a hepper intoastamp. During all these processes this piece of silver 
was bullion, worth about 72 cents—the meta], 1 mean, was worth 72 cents 
That piece of metal was put intoa little hopper, and the stamp struck it, and in 
an instant that piece of silver, worth 72 cents, became worth 100 cents, accord- 
ing to general belief. 


This statement proves the absolute truth of all that I have said in 
regard to the value of money. Now, would gold in the form of a 
‘* planchet’’ be any more money than silver? In all cases it requires 
the stamp of the Government to make it money, and notwithstanding 
the fact that the Secretary claims that he is friendly to silver the whole 
scheme shows that the purpose is to favor gold, and not silver. In fact 
the Secretary of the Treasury states in his report that national honor 
requires us to preserve the single gold standard. Silver bullion isa 
commodity, simply that/and nothing more; it is a product of the earth, 
like corn and wheat; and now, if the owners of silver bullion have a 
right to bring it to the Treasury of the United States and get in lieu 
thereof at gold value certificates, notes, or money not to exceed $4,500, - 
000 per month, why not permit the owners of any other commodity 
or merchandise to deposit the same in the Treasury of the United 
States and get certificates or money in lieu thereof? 

The Farmers’ Alliances of the South are insisting on a pian in regard 
to a subtreasury whereby they could deposit their cotton and other 
farm products in a warehouse and receive a warehouse receipt or cer- 
tifieate, which should pass current as money. If the principle of 
the bill under consideration is correct then the terms of the bill should 
be greatly enlarged so as te allow the deposit of any valuable com- 
modity as well as silver bullion to be deposited with the Treasurer 
and money be issued thereon at something less than the market 
value of the goods. If it is security the Government wants for its 
money why not accept the proposition of the farmers in the West and 
let the Government loan money on the farms at one-third or one-half 
the actual cash value of such farms? Land is a great deal morestable 
in value than bullion. The Government ought to treat all its citizens 
alike. The Government has freely given money to national banks in 
the last twenty years and why not now make a change? The gold 
bugs, coupon-clippers, and money sharks of the country have had it 
their own way long enough. 

The trouble is that the financial policy of the present Adminisiration, 
as well as that of all ite predecessors for the last fifteen or sixteen years, 
draws its inspiration from Wall street, and we will never have a sound 
financial policy in this country until the Treasury is put in charge of 
some person who will come from west of the All ies. 

Wall street and the Treasury think that the silver dollar is a proper 
legal tender in paymentof labor rendered the Government and for pay- 
ment of the Army and Navy and pensions, but that nothing but gold 
is good enough to pay the bondholders, and in ing this conclusion 
ow — is forgotten that their bonds cost the holders but 50 cents on 

e dollar. 


Capital has become arrogant from 
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A few years ago the Secretary of the Treasury told the count; 
we could not stand more than $50,000,000 of silver, and the people | 
been warned that silver coinage would drive the gold out of the ¢ 
But silver has been coined up to $343,638,001 on the Ist of N 
last, and still gold and gold coin have increased from $213,199, 977 
to $680,063,505. Thereis no good reason why the bill under ; 
tionshould become alaw. Thepeople do not favor it, but de: 
restoration of the silver dollar exactly as it stood before 187:; 
desire that silver shall be fully and freely coined and have no { 
it will become too plenty, and besides that it is as good to pay cd: 
asit was during eighty years of American history. 
| The Republican party demonetized silver, although that pa: 
| it now with more emphasis than Peter used in denying Christ. 
| Republican party did not knowingly pass the act demonetiziny 
| in 1873, why did they not as soon as they discovered the mis‘ 
| rect the error? Why has not the Republican party restored s 

its former condition during the last seventeen years and why 
| not doit now? The reason is apparent, for that party has for t}; 
twenty years been legislating in the interest of wealth. The » 
| are and should be sovereignsof thiscountry. They confront the money 
| power now, and if that power acts with wisdom it will stop and retrace 
its steps. It is confronted with a power greater than money, a { 
people thoroughly aroused to their interests, and they have joined 
in their own defense and will establish justice. 
| The condition of the country is teaching them a { 


ul 


The costs of producing farm products are greater than t 

when produced, and proceeding in this ratio the next step is bank 

and then the poor-house. The country at this moment is in the ¢ 
| gautic grasp of the money power, and the money of the country, which 
is its very life-blood, is under the control of a few designing men who 
| are making themselves millionaires, and the masses of the people are 
| but simply mortgaged vassals to this gigantic power, and an imminent 
| « juestion now is, shall our institutions of government be pres 

| Shall they perish under the blighting influence of plutocracy ? 

In a republican form ef government there ought to be no very rich 
and no very poor people. But the very opposite of this is the case to-day 
The country is menaced by the presence on the one hand of men hold- 
ing hundreds of millions of dollars, and on the other by a homeless 
penniless horde of three millions of tramps begging for bread, and the 
millionaires or Dives are not even willing to give them the crumbs that 
fall from their tables. What2consolation are the words of Lord Byro: 

when he says: 
Time at last sets all things even. 


For in the sacred record we read that when the tramp Lazarus died 
| he was by angels borne into Abraham’s bosom and the millionaire 
| or Dives died and in heil he lifted up his eyes and asked for a drop. 

water that he might cool his tongue. Robert Ingersoll denies the ex- 

istence of a hell, yet it seems to be a prepared place for a prepared 

people who will never receive justice until they arrive at that station. 

Robbery is none the less real because it is done under the form 
law, and the conspiracy, for such it was, to rob the masses by demon 
tizing silver in 1873, by which the destruction of one-half of the money 
metal of the world for the benefit of the rich was effected, was ag: 
outrage which should have subjected the offenders to penal punis 
ment. 

It was a fraud and a swindle practiced upon the people without thei: 
knowledge or consent, and when the silver dollar was destroyed tl 
paramount question then was how much of the people’s toil and swea' 
and suffering could be crowded into the gold dollar and how that dollar 
could be most effectively placed beyond their reach. The measur 
under consideration will in no sense tend to restore the circulation o! 
silver. The notes to be issued underthe actare notGovernment money, 
and it does not at all appear that they are intended for general circu 

| lation. The Secretary may issue them of any denomination above $! 
up to$1,000. This discretion of itself would allow him to keep the! 
| out of general circulation. 
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The national banks are to be allowed to 
use them as a reserve, and they are to be made receivable for dues { 
the Government. - 

The entire object of the bill seems to be to crowd the silver dolla 
out of circulation and to make silver a speculative commodity, 
the Secretary of the Treasury controlling the price. se 

This is not what the people want. They want real money, go!" 4 
silver and paper money, all three to be as one, with equal purchasil 
power, and the one convertible into the other at the will of the ho 
which could always be done, for the reason that one would be 
as the other. 

With $500,000,000 of metal coin in circulation and nearly a1 ©)" 
amountin coin and bullion in the Treasury, a safe basis is afforde: for! 
least three times that amount of paper money in some form, t!1 
creasing the circulation of the country. In 1865 we had money !0 
culation to the amount of $33.94 per capita, as stated by Mr. A‘! 
son; others claimed it was $52, while in 1878 the Secretary 0! ‘° 
Treasury says that it was but $16.50. 

What the farmers of thé West want is not to borrow money and _ ; 
yn the 
roducts 


gage their farms, but they want money to pay off the mortgage 
farms, The Alliances of the South do not want to put their p 
in Government warehouses, but they want a market in which t 


) sell 
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| 
their produets. The laborers of the country wish to sell their labor and | 
accumulate some capital for themselves. And this can all be done if | 
Congress will utterly destroy the power of mammon and plutocracy 


There always has been and ever will be a conflict between the 
thousands who labor and the hundreds who enjoy the fruits of such 
labor, but it is the duty of the Government to see that the faces of 


which now bears sway in this Capital and then establish for the people | those who labor are not held too closely to the grindstone. This Gov- 
a financial policy as unchangeable as the laws of the Medes and Per- | ernment paid inthe years 1862 to 1865, inclusive, $1,326,000,000 in in- 
<ians, with gold and silver as a basis and paper money interchangeable | terest and discount alone, and many more millious since for the same 
therefor at the pleasure of the holder. The question of paramount im- | purpose. What would be thought of a man who would give his note 
portance is to have good money, and next a sufficient amount of it.to | bearing interest, or discount his note, to pay his debts if he had the 
do the business of the country. Plenty of money will increase the price | power tomake money? He would be regarded as insane and afit sub- 
of lands and the products of the farm as well as the price of labor. ject for aninsane asylum. Yet, this is what the Goverment did and is 

In 1373 the farmer whose estate was worth $4,000 was robbed of one- | now doing, while it has ful! power to create money and compel its accept- 
third of it and left but $2,666, and this was not done by a thief in the | ance, and should not pay one cent interest or discount. 


night, but by the American Congress in the full light of day by demon- 
etizing silver. Facts and figures can be produced to prove that A meri- 
can sil ver-demonetization Jaws have cost the wheat-growers and cotton- 
producers of this country nearly $5,000,000,000 since 1873. 

No people in the world have ever been wronged as the A merican people | 
have been in the last twenty years by the money power of thecountry, the | 
foundation of which was first laid in inducing the Government to issue 
a paper money that was not a legal tender for all taxes and debts, pub- 
lie and private, and for customs duty. For this reason the Government 
was compelled to pay out of the people’s money in interest and discount | 
more than $2,000,000,000, which was just that amount of money thrown 
away. ‘Then in 1869 Congress changed the contract of the bondholder 
so that the debt which was payable in currency was made payable in 
coin, and the refunding acts passed by Congress all together increased 
the debts of the people more than $2,000,000,000 more, and then the 
creation of the natiorial-banking system robbed the people out of nearly 
$18,000,000 annually since 1867. 

If all the money that has been wrongfully paid out by the Govern- | 
ment in the last twenty years to the money power could be collected 
it would make enough to refund all pensions paid to the soldiers since | 
the war, pay all the mortgages on the farms as well as the present na- | 
tional debt, and there would be enough left to do 4ll the business of the | 
country. } 

Mr. Bpeaker, time will not permit me to go further into detail in | 
these transactions, but suffice it to say that the bill under consideration | 
is a step in the same direetion. It is in the interest of wealth and will | 
afford no substantial relief to the people. 

We must abandon this system and return to the principles of the | 
foundersofourGovernment. Goldandsilver should be equally valuable | 
asmoney. They were so used for over three thousand years and down | 
to 1873. They served together as the money of ancient and modern 
civilization. They weregood enough for Abraham in his day, and Christ | 
himself used coin, not silver-certificates, to pay taxes when He was on | 
earth. Gold and silver adorned the temple pf Solomon, and for centu- 
ries they have sustained commerce and navigation. They are blended | 
together in the Constitution of our common country and recognized 
there as money, and they should not be divided now. 

The two metals are wedded together, so to speak, by the common 
consent of mankind and are the handmaids of civilization, and if we 
restore silver to its proper place as money and place it side by side 
with gold, where it belongs, it will atonce increase the value of prop- 
erty, both real and personal, and afford employment to every idle map. 
It will increase the wages of labor and the pricesof the product of labor, 
and it will inerease the debt-paying and tax-paying power of the peo- | 
ple, and I think will restore general prosperity to our whole country. | 

Can any intelligent person be surprised at the depressed condition of 
agriculture and the labor of the country to-day when he reads the his- 
tory of the financial policy of the Republican party for the last twenty- 
five years? I will mention but the transactions of a few years. 

In 1868 the Government destroyed $473,000,000 of currency, and | 
ae 2,608 failures in business, with a loss to creditors of $36,- | 

000. 

In 1869 something over $500,000,000 was destroy ed by the Govern- | 
re aa were 2,790 failures, with a loss to the creditors of $75,- | 

900. 

In 1870 there was $67,000,000 of the currency destroyed, and there 
Were 3,551 failures reported, with a loss to creditors of $88,242,000. 

In 1871 there was $35,000,000 retired and destroyed, with 2,915 fail- 
ures and loss to creditors of $85,250,000. - 

ina bent $12,000,000 of currency destroyed and retired, 
In 1873 the, in business, and loss to creditors of $121,058,000. 
ere was retired and destroyed $1,609,000, with 5,183 failures 
and a loss to creditors reported f $228, 499 

In 1874 the epee Cane ee, O08. - 
5.839 Sie oe and destroyed $171,575, 045 currency, with 
‘Tn 1875 th and loss reported to creditors of $155,239, 000. 

7,740, and | an te annie oe Cy $40,817,418, with failures 
. ’ ’ ° 
le contraction of the currency was carried on by the Repub- 
ministration until the amount of money in circulation, which | 
was $33.94 per capita in 1865, was reduced to $16.50 in 1578. 
in tame country in the world but this could stand such contraction 
ume ofits money. It will be remembered that during all | 
labor were constantly being reduced, and a | 
ion or more laborers thrown out of work, and hus 
i unger stared men 
in the face, and tramping became a sort of profession. 


here at that time in the interest of the measure. 


| bill. Under the law as it now is the 
| thorized to purchase not less than $2,000,000 and not more than $4,- 


| make $61,440,000, or just double what he is coining now. 
| the people would gain the seigniorage, or gain 23 cents on every dollar. 


Mr. Speaker, this afternoon the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. M 
RAE} made the following statement on the floor of this House, which 
| has not yet been successfully challenged 
For a long time the people have been under th« m impression that the act 
| of 1873 demonetizing silver was surreptitiously and s zcretly passed. I so stated 


in 1886. I made that statement-because the President who approved the bill 
and many prominent men who were in Congress at that time disclaimed all 
knowledge of the demonetization feature. This has be rccepted as the truth 
until recently. 


But yesterday it was clearly shown by Senator SuerMaAn in his speech that 
such is not the fact; that it was a premeditated, well organized scheme on the 
part of the Republican Administration and the iders of the party inthe House 
and Senate at thattime to strike down the silver mor that it was the policy 


of the Republican party to do exactly what wasdone. He wants it understood 
that he knew all aboutit. He wants the party to take credit forthe act. The 
bill was drawn to conceal it from the few Democrats then in Congress. They 
struck down silver when it was at a premium and because it was ata premium 
and now they have the audacity to declare that there was no mistake about it 
that they intended to do it; that they were responsible for the legislation, 

The gentleman mentioned further that a Mr. Seyd, of London, was 

in the Bankers’ Mag- 

azine of August, 1873, the jollowing notice will be found 

In 1872, silver being demonetized in France, Engiand, and Holland, a capital 
of $500,000 was raised, and Ernest Seyd, of London, was sent to this country 
with this fund, as agent of foreign bondholders and capita! to effect the 
same object— 

Demonetization of silver 
which was accomplished 

The CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD of April 9, 1872, also shows that he 
was here. So the people have two factors, mon nd the Republican 
party, to blame for the demonetization of silver. Judas betrayed his 
master for thirty pieces of silver, but those who betrayed the interest 
of the people in this case evidently received much more. The reason 
why England was interested in demonetizing silver in America was that 





| some $100,000,000 of our 4 percent. bonds were held there, and this act 


would increase their holdings of the bonds $30,000,000, a very good 
exchange for $500,000, I state facts; let every man draw his own con- 
clusion. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish now to point out some special objections to this 
secretary of the Treasury is au- 


000,900 of silver bullion every month and coin it into, silver dollars. 

Silver bullion is worth now on the market 72 cents on the dollar, and 
if he would coin the full amount authorized by existing law it would 
In this way 


In other words, the people gain 28 cents on every silver dollar that 
is coined under existing law, and if the Secretary would coin all the 
law authorizes him to coin it would consume about all the silver pro- 
duced by the mines in thiscountry. Under the proposed bill he is au- 
thorized to purchase $4,500,000 of silver bullion in each month at the 
market price and give in exchange silver certificates or warehouse re- 
ceipts for the same. 

If he should purchase up to the full letter of thelaw it would amount 
to only $54,000,000 annually, or $6,000,000 less than the present 


| Jaw, and it is admitted on every hand that there should be an expan 


sion of the currency. The people would also lose the seigniorage, which 
would be a clear loss to them of about $20,000,000 annually. 

Then, again, there is no question about the constitutionality of the 
existing law; the Government has the right to purchase bullion for the 
purpose of coinage. The Constitution authorizes the Government to 
coin money and regulate its value, but what right has the Govern 


ment to purchase bullion and store it away in a warehouse? In the 
| wy 


| ease of Juillard vs. Greenman, 110 United States Reports, 421, the 


preme Court held that Congress had the right to issue money 


pay the debts of the Government, and of course that only meant its lega 
debt. Butit isa question what right the Government has to go on the 
market ofthe world and purchase a commodity—because silver bullioi 
is a commodity—and issne money in payment for it. Ifit has theright 


ing that it can purchase 


to do this, then it follows by parity of reason 


| wheat, oats, corn, and cotton, as they are a product of the earth, and 


place them in warehouses and issue money in exchange for them. 
And also it has the right to Jend money to farmers and take mortgages 
on their farms or other security therefor. The one seems as reason 

able as the other. 

There is another reason why this bill should not become a law. It 
will be remembered that there are about $1,400,000,000 bonds of the 
Government now outstanding, and some of them will fall due next 
year and all the balance in a few years later. Now, these bonds are 





dz 


all payable in coin, not in paper money or silver certificates. This 
bill stops the coinage of all silver, so that these bonds must be paid in 
gold. 

There is not half enough gold in this country to pay these bonds. 
What, then, will be done? I presume something like what was done 
in 1875 when specic payment wasresumed. At that time fifty million 
of twenty-year 5 per cent. bonds were sold for the necessary silver and 
the silver was coined and made redeemable in greenbacks. Thus it 
will be seen, starting in with paper money, the people are taxed $100,- 
000,000, $50,000,000 principal and $50,000,000 interest, to change the 
form of paper money into silver; then the holder of the silver is per- 
mitted to change it into greenback money even up. Did you ever see 
such jugglery ? 

Yet this was a clear, clean-cut steal of $50,000,000, and the Repub- 
lican party is directly chargeable with the crime. Is it proposed to do 
the same thing again only on a grander scale? Must this robbery go 
on forever? When this bill becomes a law it will stop the coinage of 
all silver and that will leave the single standard of gold, and as the out- 
standing bonds are payable in coin only of course this will advance the 
value of the bonds, it is safe to say, more than $100,000,000. Another 
plum for the gold bugs and thieves who have been plundering the peo- 
ple for the last twenty-five years. 

Bat, Mr. Speaker, there is still another objection to this bill. By sec- 
tion 2 of the billitis provided that ‘‘ upon demand of the holder of any 
of the Treasury notes ’’ the same may be redeemed in silver bullion at 
the Treasury. What might be the effect of this provision? Suppose 
Wall street does not wish an expansion of the currency, as it is safe to 
presume it does not. What then may be done? Simply at the first 
ef each month they will sell to the Secretary of the Treasury $4,500,- 
000 of silver bullion and receive therefor $4,500,000 in Treasury notes, 
and then at the end of the month they will surrender the notes for the 
bullion, and the next day sell the bullion and receive $4,500,000 in 
Treasury notes, and keep this up from month to month, and this would 
absolutely prevent any increase in the circulation of the currency. 

Gentlemen on both sides of the House admit that this might be done, 
but our Republican friends on the other side of the Hall say that the 
Secretary would not do this; that in his discretion he would honestly 
administer the law. But what assurance is that to the country? In 
his discretion he could now under the law purchase $4,000,000 of sil- 
ver bullion per month and coin it into silver dollars, but he abuses 
that discretion in favor of Wall street and against the people. We 
can only judge the future by the past, and judging the future by the 
past the people can not expect an honest administration of the law 
from a Treasury that is dominated by Wall street. 

The fact is the financial policy of this country should not be trusted 
to thediscretionof any man. It is a fundamental principle of jurispru- 
dence that that law is best which leaves the least discretion to the judge, 
and the interest of 65)000,000 people is too great to be trusted to 
the diseretiomef.any one man. Let the law state what is meant and 
then compeDite faithful execution. This isthe only hope of the coun- 
try. Gentlememon the other side of the Chamber assure us that this 
measure Willincrease the circulation, but we have no assurance of 
that. 

There is no doubt thaf Wallstreet would prefer the measure under 
consideration to one for thefree coinage of silver. Nearly all the money- 
lendersof the country would. This bill, to a great extent, isa struggle 
between those who borrow money and those who lend it; between the 
bondholder and the plow-holder; between the debtor class and the 
creditor class. On the one side is arrayed Wall street, with all the 
national banks, gold, stocks, bonds, and mortgages, and on the other 
side the suffering, toiling masses, who do all the labor of the country 
and who have laid the foundation and erected the grand structure of 
empire in the mighty West, and many of whom are now about to lose 
their homes by foreclosure of mortgages. 

These are the forces that favor and oppose this bill. The man who 
votes for this measure votes to strike down the silver dollar, votes to 
strike down the dollar of our fathers and the dollar of our Constitution, 
the dollar which bears the impress of the American eagle and the ex- 
pression of our christian faith, ‘‘In God we trust.’’ The man who 
votes to do this votes against the interest of every laborer and farmer 
in this broad land, and he will make that discovery. If there is a 
farmer in the land who would support a man for Congress who was in 
favor of demonetizing silver and contracting the currency, then such a 
farmer is entitled to no sympathy when the sheriff sells his posses- 
sions to satisfy the insatiate greed of the usurer. 

This measure is in line with all the legislation of the vampires of 
wealth in this country for the last twenty-five years. Plutocracy is 
now the greatest menace to popular government in this land. The 
people of this country are now in the very grasp of a soulless money 
power, who worships gold, and gold only, as the children of Israel wor- 
shiped the golden calf. Gold usurps the sovereignty of the nation 
and through the party in power dictates its policy. 

In Barrett’s Life of Lincoln one of his messages is given, in which 
this language is used: 

Monarchy itself is sometimes hinted at asa possible refuge from the power 
of the people. in my present position I could scarcely be Tastified were I to 


omit raising a warning voice a 
There is one point to which 


inst the approac 
ask brief attention. 


of returning despotism. 
Tt is the effort to place 
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capital on an equal footing with if not above labor in the structur 
ment. 

Again, about the close of the war the following was pub)is) 
time as a part of a letter written by Mr. Lincoln to a friend. 
in the letter: 


Asa result of the war, corporations have been enthroned and an er; 
tion in high places will follow, and the money power of the coun 
deavor to prolong its reign by working upon the prejudices of th« 
ali wealth is aggregated in a few hands and the Republic is destroy.:| 
this moment more anxiety for the safety of my country than ever bes... , 
in the midst of the war. God grant that my suspicions may prove pr, 


The suspicions were not groundless, but were prophetic of ¢ 
ent. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I must bring my remarks toa close. The ¢, 
tion that confronts us is industrial depression in agriculture and jy, 
the fields of labor. Three billion dollars farm mortgages, $1,400) yy). 
000 national indebtedness, with more than $5,000,000,000 State. » 
nicipal, and individual indebtedness, and only $1,400,000,1100 in ¢jrey 
lation in the whole country to pay itall. The cause of this condi; 
of things is not overproduction, as some claim, but rather vicious je, 
lation. What, then, is the remedy and how are the mortgages op the 
farms to be paid? Clearly in but one way, and that is to reverse the 
policy which has produced this condition of things. We must rety; 
to the principles of the fathers. Thomas Jefferson said: 

Bank paper must be suppressed and the issue of the circulating 1. 
stored to the nation, to whom it belongs. Banking establishments 
dangerous than standing armies. 

The free coinage of silver should be established now and here. {his 
would increase values 30 per cent. as well as the wages of labor and 
enable the farmer to pay that per cent. of the mortgage on his farm, 
If this is not done then the full amount of silver authorized by exist. 
ing law ought to be coined into silver dollars, and this would expand 
the currency over $30,000,000 annually. In addition to this the presen: 
national-bank currency should be gradually retired and the notes of the 
Government as full legal tender, bottomed on the entire wealth 0: ‘he 
country, having a sufficient coin basis, issued in lieu thereof, and the 
circulating medium should be gradually increased until we should 
have at least from $33 to $35 per capita, nearly one-half of which would 
bein coin, which would be ample to enable the Government to sustain 
commercial relations with the nations of the world. This increase in 
the circulation would add at least 20 per cent. more to the power of 
the farmer to pay the mortgage on his home and drive the sheriff from 
his door, 

In addition to this, Mr. Speaker, there should be a reduction in the 
tariff. The tariff tax under existing law averages 47 per cent., and by 
the McKinley bill, if it becomes a law, it will be 51 per cent. There 
should be a reduction of at least 26 per cent., which would leave an 
average tariff tax of 25 per cent., and this would raise an ample reve- 
nue to pay all the expenses of the Government economically adminis- 
tered and leave 26 per cent. in the pockets of the people. Add thes 
several percentages or sums together, which would be a gain to the 
people, and there would be no trouble in paying the mortgages on the 
farm and furnishing a market for labor and all farm products. 

I present these views, Mr. Speaker, as authorized by the people who 
commissioned me as their representative on this floor, and J think they 
will be approved by thousands of my countrymen on labor’s side who 
wear the galling chains of slavery burdened with debt, and who toil 
incessantly to pay rent, interest, and profit on watered stock, and who 
are taxed in some form or other at every step they take to create 
fund upon which monopoly can feed and fatten. 

One man or class of men should not be enriched by legislation whue 
others are pauperized, but the law should give every man an equal 
chance in the race of life. I fear, Mr. Speaker, that this measure, 1 
its present form, will give no substantial and permanent relic! to ou! 
people, who need it so much. But the remedy is in their hands; to 
they, and they only, can make and unmake Presidents, Senators, and 
Representatives. To their impartial judgment I submit this) 
tant question. . 


Silver-Bullion Certificates. 


—— 


SPEECKEH 


HON. FRED. T. DUBOIS 


OF IDAHO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, June 6, 1890. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R, 5591) « 
issue of Treasury notes on deposits of silver bulllon— 

Mr, DUBOIS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The silver question, as we understand it iD tue 
is a very serious one. With us the question of its full resto: —* 
not one of policy or expediency, but one of justice and absolut necet 
sity. We look upon the conspiracy which culminated in the 
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zation of silver as the most gigantic robbery of modern times. We | legislation that demonetized silver. The men of the West can bear 

think the injary that it has already inflicted upon the nation more | it longer than the men of the East can. I charge that by that legis- 

terrible, 80 lar as mere property is concerned, than would have been an lation of 1873 a loss was iuflict..d that up to this date exceeds the cost 

exhaustive war with some first-class foreign power. | of amighty war, and that because of it the majority of the producers 
| do not stand here to-day to speak in the interest of silver mines; | in the Eastern States are working for less than a Chinaman’s wages. 


they can bear the loss that the unrighteous robbery inflicts upon them; Think of it. At the time this legislation was passed England was 
but the people at large, and more especially the producers of the East, | sending here and paying a premium in gold for all thesilver we would 
can not much longer stand up under the shrinkage which has already {spare her. But our Congress suddenly, and without fair warning, 
driven all profits trom the farm and shop. A board ot State officers re- | passed a law which left no legal status to silver as mouey and left the 
ported last spring that the mortgages on the farms of the State of Ili- | silver-miner no market for his product except such as London brokers 
pois, one of the very richest and most convenient to market of any of | would furnish. The metal, so far as legislation could make it so, was 
the States, had imereased since 1880 more than $100,000,000. Why | changed from being money to mere merchandise. Our nation produces 
should this be so in a country increasing in population as our country | half the annual supply of silver,and yet a banker in my own Territory 
is increasing ? | of Idaho dare not buy a bar of silver until the wires flash to him the 
Why, since 1880, the amount of money paid out for the construction | amount that the London brokers have concluded they will, on that day, 
and equipment of railroads in the United States has been equal to the | pay for it. 
revenues of anempire. This has been distributed among the people, | suppose we were to use it as the world prior to 1873 had used it for 
and yet in that time the increase in the mortgages on the farming lands | 3,000 years; suppose as fast as produced our Treasury and mints 
ot the country between the Atlanticand the eastern base of the Rocky | would receive it and issue certificates upon it and permit those certifi- 
Mountains has been more than the cost of the mightiest wars recorded | cates to circulate as money, how long befor: England would again be 
in history. Ih the meantime, too, population has increased 27 per | sending to us to buy it? She has to have a large amount annually to 
cent, ; or, in other words, there are fifteen millions more people eating | send to her India colony. Where would sheget it? She has none ex- 
the food that grows on the farm than there were in 1880. cept in coin which is coined 154 tolof gold. Neither has any country 
The farmers made a profit by their labor all through the great war; | of Europe. Suppose we were to absorb our own product and that of 
} 
| 
} 
| 











they continued to prosper for eight years after the war closed. But | Mexico, it would be sufticient to give each voter in the United States 
thena blightcame uponthem. Whatwasit? Whatcausedit? The | only $6 perannum. Isthere any gentleman here that would be ruined 
chief function of silver, that of money, the perfect measure of values, | to have that amount added to his exchequer? 
was taken from it, So soon as that dishonor was cast upon it, as com- When the law of 1873 was passed this country had an interest-bear- 
pared with gold it began to fall in value. Since then it has seemed to | ing debt of two thousand millions of dollars. The States and cities 
fall in value 2 per cent. per annum. But silver is a royal metal, and | owed as much more. The railroads owed nearly as much more, and 
as it has gone down it has carried every other product of industry with | the private debts of individuals were probably as much more. In 
it in precisely the same ratio. In 1872 silver was rated above par as | three years silver fell 20 per cent. The Bland law partially restored 
compared with gold. An ounce of it at that time bought just a | jt, but it has again declined until, instead of commanding a premium 
bushel of wheat in New York City. Compared with gold it has fallen | over yold, it now is rated at a discount of more than 30 percent. What 
since then 33 per cent., but the ounce of silver, not in the stamped | does that mean? Why, simply that all who owe debts have had those 
dollar, but inthebullion, will still purchase the bushel of wheat. The debts increased 30 per cent., and theircapacity to pay debts has almost 
same is true of every other product of farm or plantation measured in | been taken away. I mean, of course, the producers of the country. 
any of the world’s great markets, | That was the object of the legislation. It was to make the debts of 
A man the other day was upbraiding the silver men in my presence | the world perpetual, and to draw, in interest to the creditor class, the 
as swindlers who were seeking to cheat the people by palming off upon money first and later the fixed property of mankind. 
them a short-weight dollar. At last I asked him wha: his business} So we see mortgages increasing; the sheriff is selling out the best 
was, He answered that he was a cotton-planter. I asked him what | farms of the country, the millions are fast becoming paupers, and the 
a 400-pound bale of cotton was worth in 1872. He told me. I asked | men, the few men, who are drawing to themselves the earnings of the 
him what it was worth now. Hetold me. ‘‘Why,’’ said I, ‘‘ that is | people rub their hands in glee and assureus witha wise look that were 
a difference of 33 percent. It seems your cotton is as mach short- | we to dare to remonetize silver all the gold would disappear and ruin 
weight as a silver dollar is.’’ . would succeed. I fear that unless this wrong shall be righted you 
This happened in the smoking-room of asleeping-car. A third per- | will see panic, ruin, and riots inside of three years sweeping trom the 
son who was present interposed and said, ‘‘ Cotton has fallen because | sea to the base of the Rocky Mountains, for when things reach the pass 
there has been great overproduction. The demonetization of silver | that the producers of a country can not, with all their labor and cap- 
has nothing to do with it.’? I asked him his business. He said ‘he | ital, keep even, ruin is net far off. 
was an Ohio farmer. I asked him how much his wheat and corn were In 1872 the farmer in Missouri could buy adollar with which to pay 
woith this year; he told me. I asked him what they were worth, re- | a debt with 60 pounds of wheat. He has to enlarge his bushel to 80 
spectively, seventeen years ago; he told me. ‘‘ Well, then,’’ I said, | pounds to buy a dollar new, and all the profit of his work in 1872 was 
“there must be the same overproduction in wheat and corn that there | between the 60 and the 80 pounds. He has no profit now. I venture 
is in cotton.” He admitted that it was a little strange that 2.11 those | to say that were this Congress to send out and call in adozen uf the so- 
products should fall in price in the sameratio. I asked him then how | called prosperous farmers of any State and let one after the other take 
long he had been farming in Ohio. He answered,‘‘I bought my farm | the stand, and ascertaining, first, the cost of their farms, then the labor 
in 1870.” I asked him how much he paid an acre at that time. He | performed this year, reckoned at $1 a day, and then the value of their 
answered, ‘Sixty dollars an acre.’’ I asked him what it was worth | crops, it would be seen that not three out of twelve had cleared 2 per 
now. With a sickly laugh he answered, ‘‘ I was offered $38 a few days | cent. on the capital invested. And this isin a land where there are 
ago.”” ‘* That is,” I replied, ‘you bought it with greenbacks which | two million fresh mouths to be fed annually. Well, what is the rem- 
were a little under par. Add that discount to the 33 per cent. which | edy? The first thing is to pass a law that the Treasury shall coin at 
your land has fallen, even as silver has, and deduct that percentage least $4,500,000 monthly. The second is to so frame the law that the in- 
from $60, and it leaves $38, does it not ?”’ famous legislation which demonetized silver in 1873 shall be wiped 
You will find that the rule will work on land, on products, on nearly | out and that the Treasury and mints of the United States shall be com- 
everything except the fancy prices which.real estate in cities is bring- | pelled to receive all silver offered and to receipt for it, which receipts 
ing. This decline has now reached a point where the farmer is not | shal! be a legal tender for all debts. 
making $1 per day for hislabor. He has turned off the hired men and There will be no surplus of their certificates, never fear. All the 
brought the boys home from school and set them to work, and still he | silver that we have heard so much lamentation over as cumbering the 
barely lives. If there is any mortgage on his home he can not reduce’| vaults of the Treasury is at this moment, either in coin or certificates, 
it; In many cases he can not meet the interest. I tell you this comes | in actual circulation among the people, except Jess than $5,000,000. 
from the demonetization of silver, and the loss will never stop until | There will be no surplus, because the experiences of three thousand 
the wrong shall be righted. years demonstrate that to dig 412} grains of silver from its rocks cost 
_ You all know that were a new gold field to be found in Alaska and | in labor a fyll dollar. That rule is not changed, and it is not going to 


_in the next half dozen years there should be shipped to New York and | be changed. On even terms silver is a steadier metal than gold, and 


= — $600,000,000 from it, as there was from California be- | all that can be produced of both metals is but a drop compared with 
then of and 1858, there would happen again just what happened | the volume of business which the world handles with these metals as 
would feel bm P between the coast and the Rocky Mountains | a basis of values. = eee 
Ui this ow e thrill and would advance 15, 25, 50 per cent. in value. The West is pouring in apon the East $95,000,000 annually in gold 
a trae when the measure of values increases why should not the | and silver. That bas been a steadily swelling stream for forty years. 
half Soe exactly in the obverse ratio when by senseless legislation | What would your country have been without it? You might have had 
eae real money of the world is destroyed? The West produces | one railroad to St. Louis or Chicago now, and your business wouid have 
$18,000,( 000 ounces of silver annually. On this the miners lose about | been swapping loop-holes tor tobacco and burning corn for fuel as of old. 
corn pa Now, take the value of all your wheat and cotton and | I do not speak of this boastingly at all, bat recite it as a fact. Well, 
to it and I that the worker 8 of the East produce and add 30 per cent. | how do you receive the favor? The silver dollar that sparkled like a 
you will understand what the East is losing through this same | diamond upon your fathers’ eyes, when they occasionally obtained one, 
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is sneered at as a short-weight dollar, and the men who in the far West 
wrench these dollars from the rocks are compelled to send them to 
some pawnbrokers in London tor a market. 

You were glad enough to get them in the great war. They upheld 
your credit; they made resumption possible after the war. 

I wish thesupply could beshat off from the East for a bare two years. 
The East would then fully appreciate that this isa matter of far more 
serious import to their prosperity than it is to the prosperity of the West 
or even the silver-mine owners. 

The bill under consideration is faulty in some particulars and will 

carcely be an improvement of the present law. 

| regret, on account of my constituents first, that I have not a vote 
on this very important legislation. I regret, on account of the country 
at large, that I have not a vote, in the second place, because I am firmly 
convineed that a vote in aid of silver is a vote in the interests of the 
people of this country. 

Ii this bill could be so amended as to strike out the bullion clause, it 
would be satisfactory and would soon lead to free coinage. By per- 
mitting the notes issued on the bullion to be redeemed in bullion you 
place a dangerous power in the hands of unscrupulous men and reduce 
silver to a commodity. Why not treat silver fairly and make the notes 
redeemable in coin? Do you think the silver advocates unjustly sus- 
picious when they claim that a syndicate of money-holders and money- 
lenders might present $4,500,000 of certificates at the end of the month 
and get for them $4,500,000 worth of bullion from the Treasury, which 
bullion they would deposit at the beginning of the next month and re- 
ceive certificates for it, and that they would repeat this process monthly, 
thus keeping the purchase of bullion down to whatever amount they 
desired? If you do, review in your mind the past and recent history 
of silver in this country, and you will admit that we have at least a 
right to ask for such legislation as will put it out of the power of any 
set of men to juggle with this important subject. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] has a right, as I under- 
stand from the Speaker's ruling, to offer an amendment or a substitute 
for the pending bill. I trust he will not offer a free-coinage substitute, 
for it can not pass. As many Democrats will be found voting against 
free coinage as Republicans voting for it, and it will be lost. e want 
legislation of a practical kind, which will be effective, and this we can 
get by striking out the bullion clause of the bill under consideration. 
My colleagues all around me will vote for that, and we can carry it, 
and it will quickly pass the Senate, and relief and prosperity will fol- 
low immediately. If the gentleman from Missouri makes a motion to. 
recommit the bill, with instructions to the committee to report a free- 
coinage bill, [ should, if I had a vote, cast it in favor of his motion; 
but in my judgment the vote would be much more effective if cast in 
favor of striking out the bullion clause. 


Silver-Bullion Certificates. 


The demonetization of silver was a national crime which will never be con- 
doned by the American people. 


REMARKS 


HON. GEO. W. E. DORSEY, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
Ix THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, June 6, 1890. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 5391) authorizing the 
issue of Treasury notes on deposits of silver bullion— 

Mr. DORSEY said: 

Mr. SpEAKeR: I feel sure that this House realizes the importance of 
the great question now under consideration. From the Atlantic on 
the east to the Pacific on the west, from the Great Lakes on the north 
to the Gulf, the people have sent to this Congress their itions and 
resolutions, giving us the views entertained by every constituency repre- 
sented upon this floor in reference to this question. These expressions 
show that the country is aroused and awakened and that the atten- 
tion of all thinking men has been called to this subject, and the action 
taken by this Congress will affect, beneficially or to their detriment, 
sixty-five millions of people. It is our duty, then, to give to this matter 
the most earnest and careful consideration, and to my friends on this 
side of the Chamber I would say that, as the great party we represent 
will be held responsible for the legislation enacted here, the resultsat- 
tained will either strengthen that party or in case disaster follows our 
action or our refusal or failure to act the people will hold us to a strict 
accounting. 

It has been said, and most truly, that the demonetization of silver 
in 1873 was a national crime, and the feeling that this is true exists 
to-day, and will continue to exist until that wrongful act has been re- 
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paired, until the white metal is given its proper place and i}, 
of this country are opened to the coinage of silver the sam; 
We all remember that after the demonetization of silver in | 
the greatest financial disaster that this country has ever ex; 
and, while the panic of 1873 may not be chargeable direc; 
demonetization of silver, there is no question in my mind 
action of Congress had much to do with causing the failure ; 

of the large monetary institutions and the period of depress 
followed. 

To-day the people of the country are aroused as never | 
this question, in evidence of which witness the thousands o/ 
and resolutions which have come to this Congress from al! se, 
of which demand the restoration of silver to its proper plac: 
vise the passage of a law giving to the metal free access to « 
for coinage. The western portion of the country especially 
necessity for this action; witness the number of resoluti: 
by the Legislatures of all the States west of the Mississippi |:\, 
the action of the State conventions of both political parties « 
for favorable legislation regarding silver. Must we not vi, 
such demands? Every one admits that there is an insufficie: 
circulating medium. If we compare the amount of curren 


culation at different periods of our history, us per the following 

we will find that during the years that we had the largest » 

circulating medium per capita the greatest prosperity was ; 

by our people: 

Cireulation per capita January 1— 
Mh on ccnmncmnnceninnveies CEG 1 


| 
| 


This estimate is based upon the best available data as to our 
lation, claiming in 1889 65,000,000 of people. If we can restore | 
the country the prosperity that we experienced from 1866 to 1573 by 
an increase of the circulating medium to $50 per capita, as urged 
petitioned for by all laboring classes throughout the country, wo 
not be wise on the part of this Congress to take prompt and spe 
action ? 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. I want to understand the gentleman's 
position. He expressed himself just now as in favor of restoring t! 
white metal to its proper place. Is he really in favor of that or d 
he, like most of his Republican colleagues here, say he is in favor ot 
while he is going to vote the other way ? 

Mr. DORSEY. If my friend from Mississippi will sit do) 
listen, I am sure he will understand my position. 

Mr. CONNELL. As one of the ‘‘ Republican colleagues 
gentleman from Nebraska,.I want to be excepted from the re: 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. DORSEY. Mr. Speaker, some of our friends on the other side 
of the Chamber have charged that by the failureon the part of these 
retary of the Treasury to coin the maximum amount of silver allowed 
under the Bland-Allison bill the Republican party is derelict in duty 
and that at our doors can be laid the charge for all the e\ 
which we now complain; but I would remind our friends on the other 
side that the present Administration is no more open to this charge than 
was the late Administration,to which they areaccustomed to point with 
pride. We all know that before President Cleveland had taken the 
oath of office he wrote a letter to Mr. Warner, of Ohio, then a: 
ber of this House, saying in substance that if Congress passed a | 
the free coinage of silver it would bankrupt the nation, and that during 
the four years of the occupancy of the White House by Mr. Cleveland 
had Congress (this House being controlled by the Democratic part) 
passed a bill for the free coinage of silver, it would have promptly met 
one of the vetoes for which this illustrious gentleman was noted. \\' 
also know that no man who held the office of Secretary of the Treas 
ury during the Administration of Mr. Cleveland could be induced to 
coin the $4,000,000 per month of silver, the maximum amount provid 
for by the Bland-Allison act. On the contrary, the minimum 
required by law was all that was given us during the fou: 
Democratic rule. 

Mr. Speaker, many eminent men have occupied the great 
Secretary of the Treasury since the act was passed demonetiz 
I might name them now, but as some of them are still in offi 
might not be eourteous or parliamentary to do so. Not on 
distinguished gentlemen was ever friendly to silver aud | 
them but interpreted every act passed by Congress in as)! 
friendly as was possible under the law. In my judgmen 
Windom upon taking tne office of Secretary of the Treasu: 
ized at once the purchase and coinage of $4,000,000 per mont): 
tinued to coin this sum each month up to the present day, t! 
have been no need for this discussion of the silver question | :)))) *"" 
and such an order by him would havestrengthened the Admin'- 
of President Harrison with the of the country more | 
one thing it was possible for a inet officer to do. 

It is useless for me to attempt to enumerate all the beu 
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would have resulted from such action on the part of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, but it would have satisfied all classes, the creditor as well 


as the debtor, the producer as well as the consumer, and the manu- | 


facturer as well as the laborer. This was not done, and now the de- 
mand has come before us in such form that it must be recognized, and 
this Congress must give to the people the legislation on this subject 
that is imperatively demanded. I will read trom resolutions passed by 
the National Silver Convention held in November 1889. 

That the demonetization of silver worked a practical violation of every con- 
tract then existing in the United States, entailed uncounted losses, reduced 


prices more than 30 per cent., and its effect is practically to make debts perpet- | 


nal, as it takes from the debtor ability to pay; that it causes contraction in the 
currency which reduces values until there is no profit left to the farmer, planter, 
or men of small capital who depend upon the sale of their products for returns 
fortheirlabor; that we believe the certificates of the Government, backed dollar 
for dollar by gold and silver coin on deposit in the Treasury of the United 
States, areasafe and sound currency and have been approved by the people; that, 


considering the contraction caused by the surrender of national-bank notes | 
during the past three years, and the vast sums that must be collected by the | 


cancellation of Government bonds during the next three years, the necessity of 
restoring silver is as manifest as is the justice of such a policy; that the gold 
and silver of the en FOES in a steady stream upon the East for forty years 
yitalized every form of business and steadied and upheld the credit of the na- 
tion through the great war and made resumption possible; and that what we 
now demand is as much more to the interest of the East than of the West as 
the productions of the East exceed in value the productions of the West; that 
we believe in equal rights of gold and silver and free coinage for both, and that 
no nation ever had or will have too much gold and silver coin: Now, therefore, 

Be it resolved, That the Fifty-first Congress be requested by this convention 
to provide at its first session for opening the mints of the United States to the 
free and unlimited coinage of standard silver dollars of the present weight 
and fineness, to be a legal tender for all debts, public and private, equally with 
gold, and that until such provision is made the Secretary of the Treasury be 
required to coin the maximum of $4,000,000 worth.of silver per month, as now 
authorized by law. 


This resolution reflects fully the feelings, the desires, and the wishes 
of the people that I have the honor to represent upon this floor, and, 
recognizing my duty as their representative, and voicing their senti- 
ments, I offered the following resolution in this House: 


Be it resolwed by the House of my (the Senate concurring), That the 
Secretary of the Treasury be, and is hereby, directed to increase the Treasury 
purchase and coinage of silver bullion to the maximum amount authorized by 
“an act to authorize the coinage of the standara silver dollar and to restore 
its legal tender character,’’ which act was passed over the veto of the President 
and became a law February 28, 1878. 


This resolution was referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
but no action was taken, though petitions were pouring in upon us, 


the press of the country was advocating and the people were demand- | 


ing an increase in our circulating medium. Favorable action by the 
committee would have been hailed with delight by the country. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a cause for this demand, and especially from 
those engaged in agricultural pursuits. I take the liberty of quoting 
from the very able speech delivered in the Senate by Mr. MITCHELL, of 
Oregon. Mr. MITCHELL says: 


And in this connection I must be pometes to say that that man’s mind must 
be obtuse indeed who, viewing the history of the decline of prices in this 
country within the few years, fails to realize that the great central, con- 
trolling cause for all this isto be found in the contraction of the volume of our 
circulating medium; in the lack of a sufficient amount of money to meet the 
wants of all the people, of a volume of money that will meet the wants of the 
farmer as well as the banker, of the great tired masses in their varied field of 
industries, as well as the wants of the special few whose interests are best sub- 
served by a contraction of the currency, in order that the value of money may 
be appreciated and prices of commodities generally depressed. 

The financial statistics upon this subject tell a tale which ought to, and will, 
when properly understood, startle the producers of wheat, oats, corn, cotton, 
butter, and cheese, and many other pr 
those engaged in raising cattle, sheep, and hogs. Take any of the five or six 
years between 1858 and 1873, even the half decade immediately preceding the 
year 1873, and compare theaverage price per year for any such period of wheat, 
oats, corn, cotton, and dairy products with the prices of the same productions 
in this country for each of the years 1885, 1886, 1887, 1888, and 1889, and it will 
be seen there has been a loss to the producer on the articles named of not less 
than $450,000,000 for each of the years last named, while the loss has been four 
times that amount, or nearly $2,000,000,000 when compared with the average 
ae during the years of the war, when our volume of money was at high 

In 1881 the corn product in the United States was 1,194,916,000 bushels and the 
ome value was $759,482,170, while in 1888 the crop was 1,987,790,000 bushels, or 
792,°74,000 bushels more than were raised in 1881, and yet the home value of the 

crop in 1888 was but $677,561,580, or $81,920,590 less than that of the crop of 1881. 

Butnotonly so. We take the average annual crop of corn in the United States 

for the six years immediate] prior to the demonetization of silver in this 

country in 1873,and we find i amounted to 954,706,500 bushels,and that the 
. one home value of this annual average crop for these six years was $59,- 

— 6, while taking the average crop for the six years immediately following 

the demonetization of silver in 1873, that is, the years 1874 to 1879, both inclu- 

oe we find the average yield per annum of these six years was | , 288, 953,923 

bushels, or an av of 334,247,423 bushels more than the six years preceding 

1873, and yet we fin 


six years was but $513,877,207, or $45,165,749 less than the average value for six 
— qeier to 1873, the whole product of corn for the first series of six years 
wae = 5,723,289,000 bushels and of the total home value of $3,354,257,740, 
anne of the last series of six years was 7,733,723,540 bush- 
And ile the total value to the producers of this crop was but $3,083,263,242. 
eunauia the increase in xosee m of corn did not reach a greater rati» or 
, ual percentage than did the increase of population, business, and consump- 
tion, both at home and abroad. 
qin sie words, the average price of corn in the United States, home value, 
bushel ae the preceding the demonctization of silver, was 60.1 cents per 
cents i, wi the average for the six years subsequent to 1873 was but 40.4 
Pate bushel, ore dec ne of about 34 per cent. 
cunt tn still in another form, the statistics show that the average yield of 
$15.80, lars per acre in the United States in the six years preceding 1473 was 
the sy Whereas for the six years subsequent it was but $9.91 per acre. And still 
i ©f corn recedes until in many sections it has,in the past year, been 





ucts in this country, to say nothing of | 








the average home value to the producers of corn for these | 





cheaper than cord-wood ss valuable than ¢ l 
selling, so it has been recently stated. in some « i 
12} and 13 cents a bushel. 

And I am glad to say that t price of corn ha lvanced in Ne 
braska, and it is now worth 25 cents per bushel 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. Uy the prospect of oinage ? 

Mr. DORSEY. Upon the pros] as Ii of the passage of a 
‘a ; . ; ; : 
silver bill that will give to the people what they demand, the coinage 
of all the silver produced in « ecountr’ 

Mr. PICK LER. We ough to disappoint th 

Mr. DORSEY. We will: do it 

These eloquent words of the distinguished Senator pregnant with 
truth, and no one can study the statistics he has presented without feel 


ing that the farmers of the West have ju 
day they are organizing and preparing to break loose from both polit- 
ical parties. I repeat, for the benefit of my friend from Mississippi, in 
all sections of the country the farmers aré vanizing and preparing to 
go into politics on their own account 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. In Missi 
Democratic party as the only hope of the country. 

Mr. DORSEY. Feeling that to neither can they look with any 
hope for relief and claiming that all promises and pledges made in the 
national platforms of both the Republican and Democratic parties have 
been ignored, violated, and nullified. [Applanse. | 

I present a table showing the amount of circulation per capita on 
certain dates, also giving the amount in coin, and the amount of paper 
money: 


t cause forcomplaint, and to- 


sippi we are sticking to the 





Coin per capita. Paper per capits | 
o 9 Cer 3 
sis 3 |° con | = 
Date i= $ |58| ¢ | $ 
= a a 2. = i 
= = o = : ; @ 
“ 2 ; = Pa) & _ A. 
z= 2 2 is Sif isizg > $ 3 
° — he 2 ~ o 3 ° = 9 | S 
P/Q; ee) eS iA aio 3 & | & 
January 1, 1879 $2.04 $0. 12 $1. 42 $3. 58 S. 75 $o. 86.52.90. 44 $0. 01/313. 44)$17. 08 
January 1, 1830 3. GO 34, 1. 19, 5.13, 6.55 20\ 6. 86 2 . 08) 18.93) 19.06 
July 1, 1880.. 4. 5é 39, 1.09) 6.04 6.25) .29) 6.7 le 11} 13.54) 19.58 
July 1, 1881 6.0 56, 1.02) 7.66 6.11) .22) 6.74) .11| .76) 13.94) 21.60 
July 1, 1882... 6.68 .59| .99| 8.26) 5.82) .25] 6.57! .09)| 1.01) 13.74) 22.00 
July 1, 1883......... 6.24 64 95| 7.83) 5.61 4) 6.30) 1.08 1.31) 14.54) 22.37 
July 1, 1884.,........ 5.99, .70, . 80) 7.49) 5.38 21; 5.31) 1.25) 1.69) 14.34) 21.83 
July 1, 1835.. 5. 85 66 74| 7.25) 5.16 51) 5.29) 2.16, 1.73) 14.85) 22.10 
July 1, 1886...... 5. 98 87 77| 7.62) 5.09 30) 5.08) 1.27, 1.47) 13.21) 20.84 
July 1, 1387..... 6.11 RY 79, 7.79, 5.16) .14) 4.49) 1,48 2.30) 13 57} 21. 36 
July 1, 1888......... | 6.17, . 88 79| 7.84 4.64) .23) 3.87) 1.89 3.16) 13.79) 21.63 
July 1, 1889...... 5.77, .88 79\ 7.89, 4.61) .27) 3.18) 1.79) 3.94) 13.79) 21.18 
November 1, 1889 5.72; .92 .82| 7.46) 4.82) .19) 2.99) 1.84) 4.22) 14.06) 21.52 
January 1, 1890 5. 69 g 83 7.45 5.02) .13) 2.92) 1.86 4.28 14.21) 21.66 
The total volume of money of all kinds in circulation in this country 
March 1, 1890, was 
Gold coin.. - : $373, 507, 203 
Standard silver dollars 58, 850, 380 
Subsidiary silver - ; 53, 950, 362 
Gold certificates a . inieeewense 130, 604, 804 
Silver certificates 284, 176, 262 
United States notes 337, 087,151 
National-bank notes 187, 928, 229 
Total Sidelines 1, 426, 104 


The following table gives us the wonderful increase in wealth that 
the United States has experinced since 1450. 

The assessed value of taxed property and our actual 
ferent decades has been: 


wealth at d 


Years. Assessed value|Actual wealt! 
1850 es wocceese $5, 287, 613, 148 | $13, 652, 499,739 
BOE .c00c0 cs cccvcoveseese 12, 084, 500, 005 31, 201, 310, 676 
Bisse cc coveses 11, 342, 789, 366 30, 068, 518, 507 
1880...... ccnong 16, 902, 993, 543 43, 642, 000, 000 
1889 . 23.719. 000. 000 61. 469. 000, 000 


And in the following table we can see how each State and Territory 
has prospered : 


\ssessed Assessed 








States and Ter- onlaal ae ar It True valua- 
ritories. aan a : tion in 1880. | tion in 1889 
in 55). if SS yeaith 
Alabama. $123, 000, 000 | $232, 000, 000 32.50 | $878,000,000 | $745, 000, of 
Arkansas... ‘ 86, 000, 000 171, 000, 000 5.13 246, 000, 000 466, 000, 000 
California............ 585,000,000 |1, 115,000,000 | 40.88 |1, 430,000, 000 |...... 
Colorado ..... ies 74, 000, 000 195, 000,000 | 48.98 | 149,000,000 390, 000, 000 
BE isdeccustinccess 787,000,000 | 792,000,000 | 25.44 |3,092,000,000 | 3,112,000, 000 
Indiana......... 728,000,000 | 770,000.000 | 48.55 1, 499,000,000 | 1, 586, 000, 000 
lowa....... css} 399,000,000 | 523,000,000 | 28.17 1,413, 000,000 | 1, 856, 000, 000 
Kaneas ............ ..| 161,000,000 | 361,000,000 | 27.98 | 275,000,000 | 1, 290, 000,000 
] 


Kentucky..... 351,000,000 | 577,000,000 | 39.85 880, 000, 000 , 448, 000, 000 
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sense > | 
States and Ter- an ww va a ese True valua- | True valna- 
ories , ' : ) 830, | tion j 89. 
ritorie in 1880, in 1889. eraaitty, tion in 1880, jo in ls 
Louisiana .| $160, 000,000 | $266,000,000 | 37.99 | $322,000, 000 | $996, 000, 000 
Massachusetts, ... 1,585, 000,000 (2, 400, 000, 000 56.70 |2,759, 000,000 | 4, 233, 000, 000 


Michigan 518,000,000 | 945,000,000 | 37.79 (1,370,000, 000 | 2,501,000, 000 
Minnesota..... 258, 000,000 | 567,000,000 | 40.44 | 638,000,000 | 1, 402,000, 000 
Mississippi 111,000,000 | 160,000 000 | 34.14! 324,000, 000 467, 000, vOO 
Missouri 533, 000, 000 808,000,000 | 34.82 1,530,000,000 | 2,321,000, 000 
Nebraska............ 91, 000, 000 176, 000, 000 31.34 290, 000, 000 563, 000, 000 
Nevada. ae atl 29, 000, 000 29,000,000 | 42.45 69, 000, 000 69, 000, 000 
New York..........'2, 652, 000,000 '3,567,000,000 | 34.81 (7,619,000, 600 |10, 247, 0:0, 000 
ODIO coo ccecceeseeveeneeth, 534,000,000 |1,732, 000,000 | 46.48 |3. 301,000,000 | 3,726, 000,000 
Oregon ... , 53, 0u0, 000 86,000,000 | 41.68 126, 000,000 | 216, 000, 000 
Pennsylvania 1, 683, 000, 000 (2, 550,000,000 | 31,22 5,393,000, 000 | 8,232,000, 000 
Tennessee 212,000,000 | 825,000,000 31.80 | 666,000,000 | 1,022, 000,000 
Texas. ve eeeee| 820,000,000 | 710,000,000 | 44.19 | 725,000,000 | 1,607,000, 000 
West Virginia 140, 000, 000 164, 000, 000 45. 48 307, 000, 000 361, 000, 000 
Wisconsin 439,000,000 | 577,000,000 | 45.30! 969,000,000 | 1,273,000, 000 
Idaho... Miilig-t 6,000,000 | 24,000,000 53.67 12, 000, 000 $5, 000, 000 
New Mexico. 11, 000, 000 49,000,000 | 37.88 30,000,000 | 132,000,000 
ee 25, 000, 000 41,000,000 | 36.98 67,000,000 | 11,000, 000 
Washington 24,000,000 | 125,000,000 | 49.61 48,000,000 | 52, 000,000 
Wyoming...........| 13,000,000 31,000,000 | 68.11 20, 000, 000 46, 000, 000 


Mr. Speaker, the increase in our circulating medium has not kept 
pace with our increase in population, and when we consider this fact 
that the national banks of the country retired over $37,000,000 of their 
circulation during the year 1889 and that retirement will continue until 
the banks hold in circulation the minimum amount allowed by law we 
feel the necessity for such legislation as will tend to make good this 
great decrease in the money of the country. This bill will give us an 
increase of $2,500,000 per month of legal-tender notes based upon silver 
bullion. 

There is one section of this bill to which I give my most hearty sup- 
port. Section 7 provides that all balances standing with the Treasurer 
of the United States to the respective credits of national banks for de- 
posits made to redeem circulating notes, and all such deposits hereafter 
made shall be covered into the Treasury, and provides for the payment 
of said notes by the Government if ever presented. 

During the present session I offered the following bill: 

Re it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the money required to be deposited with 
the Treasurer of the United States for the redemption of national-bank circula- 
tion by section 5222 of the Revised Statutes and under section 4 of an act ap- 
proved June 20, 18"4, entitled “An act fixing the amount of United States notes, 
providing for a redistribution of the national-oank currency, and for other pur- 
poses,’’ shall be covered into the Treasury and treated as funds available for the 
reduction of the public debt and for current expenditures of te Government. 
And all funds held in the Treasury for the payment of matared debt and inter- 
est due and unpaia on the public debt shall be similarly treated, and hereafter 
no funds available for the reduction of the public debt, for the payment of the 
current expenses, or for the redemption of the United States notes; above the 
sum of $110,000,000, shall be retained in the Treasury. 


This bill is now pending, and in case the House shall pass the bill 
now before us there will be no need to consider the bill I introduced. 
According to the May statement of the Secretary of the Treasury there 
is now in the Treasury, held as the national-bank-note redemption 
fund, $63,597,907.21. This vast sum of money has been deposited by 
national banks that have failed, retired from business, or extended 
their charter, and is held to pay the notes of such banks that have been 
issued. There is no need to hold this money as a separate fund, thus 
locking up and taking out of circulation so much of the currency that 
is needed for the business of the country. Millions of dollars repre- 
sented by this sum have heen lost or destroyed by fire and will never 
be presented for redemption, and there is no reason why the Govern- 
ment should not have the active use and benefit of this fund. Mr. 
Speaker, there is yet another fund now held in the Treasury, a portion 
of which we could sately put into active use. I refer to the $100,000, - 
000 of gold coin held for the redemption of the United States notes; 
but I will discuss that later. 

Mr. Speaker, we have been for many weeks considering a silver bill, 
and there is now before us for discussion a substitute for the bill re- 
ported from the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. This 
substitute does not provide for the free and unlimited coinage of silver. 
Under its provisions the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to purchase each month silver bullion to the value of $4,500, - 
000, and issue in payment therefor United States Treasury notes, 
These notes are made a legal tender for all debts, public and private. 
The purchase of this silver by the Secretary will practically consume 
all that is produced at present from the mines of our country. These 
notes are made a legal tender, and this is right and proper. Why 
should not a Treasury note, issued by the wealthiest Government upon 
the face of the earth, and which is secured by a deposit of silver in the 
Treasury worth in gold at the day of the issue the face of the note— 
why, I ask, should it not be a legal tender for all debts, public and 
private? On this question of making the notes a legal tender our side 
o! the House was for many weeks divided. These notes, Mr. Speaker, 
should be redeemable in gold or silver coin, and it is to that section of 
the bill that provides for the redemption of these notes in silver bull- 
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ion I do most emphatically object. Why should a man holo 
$1,000 in Treasury notes be compelled to take $1,000 in silve; 
ion, when at the time this bullion was deposited, upon which ; 
notes were issued, that bullion could have been sold in New \ 
San Francisco for the amount in gold that these notes represen: 

Some of my friends on this side of the Chamber fear that » 
drive gold out of the country if we eliminatethis section from t} 
saying that this is a safety-valve. There is no need of such a se 
tor if the silver bullion is in the Treasury and can be sold for t} ; 
coin necessary to redeem the notes, no man would ever desire | ' 
his notes redeemed. For instance, take the $346,000,000 in Trea 
notes that have been issued by the Government. In 1880 weso!d 
and placed in the vaults of the Treasury $100,000,000 of gold , 
secure the redemption of these notes. We have been paying 4 ). t 
interest upon these bondssincethattime. ‘Thegold has been held | 
redemption of these United States notes, and during these eleven 
Mr. Speaker, how many of these United States notes have be: 
sented to the Secretary of the Treasury for redemption? Bare}, 5 
000,000, and the gold coin is stillinthe Treasury. The people have the 
notes and they are doing service as a part of our circulating med 
We are paying interest at the rate of four millions per year in a!) yw; 
have paid more than $40,0..0,000 fur the privilege of holding this volq 
coin in the Treasury. Perhaps you will say that if the gold coin was 
not in the Treasury the holders of these notes would desire their re- 
demption and present them for payment. Would it not be better to 
cover this $100,000,000 into the ‘Treasury and put it into use as a part 
of our circulating medium, thusadding so much toincrease the \ ° 
of the currency and provide that in case the United States notes wer 
presented for redemption and there was no money in the Trea to 
meet the demand the Secretary might then sell bonds (and hy d 
to-day float a bond at 2 per cent.) and apply the proceeds for the r 
demption of these notes ? 

The fact is, Mr. Speaker, that this Government can float $346,000,000 
of its promises to pay without one dollar in the Treasury set 
a special fund for their redemption. The people have confiden 
this nation will pay its debts. They want this money to use as 4 part 
of the circulating medium, and each year, as shown on the lx 
the Treasury Department, a smaller per cent. of these notes is pr 
sented for redemption. Considering the experience that we h ul 
with the United States notes that are now in actual use, is it : 
to presume that the notes issued in payment for silver bullio: 


| based upon this bullion will be held by the people, and not be pr 


LL LLL LLL LLL LL LL tt 


sented to the Treasury for redemption ? 

I think, Mr. Speaker, that we should strike out the bullion-: 
tien clause of this bill and insert in place thereof that the notes issued 
under the provisions of this act may be redeemed upon demani 
Treasury in gold or silver coin, especially as the bill provides 
coinage of the silver for the purpose of meeting the notes so issue!. So 
amended the bill would receive my support, feeling that it is | 
ble to get from Congress a bill that is entirely satisfactory to a 
tions. This would be a faircompromise. I appeal to this side 
House. Allow us to have a vote on that proposition, and let u 
from the bill the bullion-redemption section and insert in lieu 1! 
that the notes shall be redeemed in coin. Then we who on th 
represent constituencies who are demanding the free coinage o! «il 
can say to our people that, while we did not obtain all that they :\ 
great concessions have been made by this Congress and we have pro 
vided for using as money practically all the silver that is the product 
of American mines. This would bea step in the right directio: 
would gladden the hearts of millions of the toilers in this country. 
They would feel that a Republican Congress was friendly to the |aor- 
ing man and that the pledges made to the people had been reieened, 
and when we again appeal for their support it would be given wit! 


gladness and enthusiasm. [Long-continued applause. } 
Silver-Bullion Certificates. 
SPEECH 
or 


HON. WILLIAM ELLIOT!. 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, June 6, 189, 
On the bill (H. R. 5391) authorizing the issue of Treasury notes on ‘ec; 


silver bullion. 
Mr. ELLIOTT said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: The first three sections of the pending bill, 19 so 
stance, direct the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase mont!!y $4, 
500,000 worth of silver bullion, at the market price thereof, »0! ©™ 
ceeding $1 for 371.25 grains of pure silver, and to issue in paymen' 
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thereof Treasury notes of the United States, which shall be redeemable 
on demand in coin and shall be legal tender in payment of all debts, 
public and private, except when otherwise agreed upon, and shall be 
receivable for customs, taxes, and ali public dues, and a sufficient 
amount of the bullion shall be coined to redeem the Treasury notes. 
This will give to the people as good a currency as they could have, 
the note of the Government, convenient for use, good for every public 


I append an official table of the exports of cotton to European coun- 
tries in 1889: 





Quantities and values of domestic colto 1 exportal from the United States to 
Joreign countries during the year ending December 31, 1889. 





. . , Countries Sea Island. Oldies antion Per 
or private debt, and redeemable at any time in gold or silver coin. I cent, 
believe it will be sufficient to supply the loss of currency resulting ’ “i 
from the retirement of national-bank notes and to meet all wants caused | Great Britain Bales.) Pounds.) Value Bales ait Value 
by increasing population. The amount is not left to the discretion of | 804 Ireland... 18,745 7, 085, 351 $1, 653, 616 3, 213, 260 1, 581, 59%, 960 $158, 214, 227) 59. 96 
the Secretary, but is fixed by law, asitshould be. All these provisions | ormeM™ "|, 729 OB TS MAN RBO) BAS, 20 ATA, 414. O88) 40,787,008) 15. 80 
I would be glad to see enacted into law. dt aaa i = eyo “s ete : 

Bat, sir, I can not support the proviso to the second section which | tries in Eu- se SE bee ee oo 
authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury in his discretion to exchange | *°?®° . 704, G12} 300,650,120) 86, 187,208) 18.08 
on demand of the holder silver bullion at its market price for Treasury Total Eu- 
notes. My objections are these: rope 20, 862'7, 836, 737; 1, 842, 380 5, 287, 193 2, 597, 205, 719) 259, 745, 597) 98.10 


1. Because it is a one-sided arrangement which will enable specula- 
tors to make enormous profits out of the Government through the fluct- 
uations in the price of silver. 

2, Because it will place the Secretary of the Treasury under a degree 
of temptation to act in collusion with speculators, to which no man 
should be subjected. 

3. Because it makes of silver a commodity to be dealt in by the Govern- 
ment. 

4, And, more than all, because it gives to the Secretary discretion to 
contract the currency at his pleasure. It is against the principles of 
free institutions that one man should have this power. I am not will- 
ing to give it to any one. 

I see nothing to prevent the Secretary from paying out each month 
in exchange for Treasury notes the whole $4,500,000 of bullion pur- 
chased during the month. In addition to all other considerations this 
enormous power would constantly subject the Secretary to criticism 
and suspicion, sufficient not only to ruin him, but the party responsi- 
ble for him. I will gladly support the provisions of section 6 for the 
free coinage of silver whenever it shall reach $1 for 371.25 grains of 
pure gold, and I would vote for the bill were it not for the proviso to 
section 2. Because of that I must vote azainst it. 

Neither will I vote for the motion to recommit the bill with instruc- 
tions to report a measure providing uow for free coinage of silver. To- 
day our silver dollar is in fact worth only 72 cents. Free coinage of 
it under these conditions means simply that the owner of silver may 
take 72 cents of it to the Treasury and get a dollar from the Govern- 
ment. Who can doubt that the silver of the world would be at once 
brought here and that gold would be driven out? 

It isclaimed by the advocates of free coinage of silver that the prices 


Silver-Bullion Certificates. 


SPEECH 


oF 
HON. WILLIAM J. STONE, 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, June 6, 1890. 


a 
| 
| 
| 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 5591) authorizing the is- 
sue of Treasury notes on deposits of silver bullion 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky, said 

Mr. SPEAKER: The claim of those who favor this bill is that it will 
increase the amount of money in circulation $54,000,000 per year. I 
deny it. No man has attempted to explain or can explain how it 
can possibly do so. ‘The Government can only put money in circula- 
tion by paying it out for its expenses. Already the Government buys 
or may buy enough bullion to coin $4,000,000 per month. This bill 
only provides for purchase of $4,500,000 per month; so that, to give it 
the utmost credit to which it is entitled for good, it can only increase 
the amount of circulation $6,000,000 annually. 

Does any one pretend that an increase of $6,000,000 annually is any 
fair proportion of increase of money—the representative of values—to 
of all articles will be increased because there is an increase of money. | the increase in population, to the increase of labor and production in 
Grant that this will be so, and I fai! to see that there will beany ulti- | this country? How, then, can an increase in the money in circulation 
mate benefit to any class except to the speculator. If the producer of be brought about so far as silver is concerned? Simply by allowing it 
one article gets a higher price for it he must pay a correspondingly | t° be coined free. Allow every man who owns silver bullion to take 
higher price for whatever he buys, and, in the end, is no better off. | it to the Government mints and have it coined into dollars as he 
Especially will it operate against the farmer, who can not combine to pleases. He will take the coined money and put it into circulation. 
fix the price of his produce, while nearly everything he buys is con- No trouble to get it into circulation. He will pay for food and labor 
trolled by a trust. and all the necessaries of life with it. 3 ; 

These remarks apply to the cotton farmer as well as to the producer The man who works in the mines and shops will take it and buy the 
of all the other great staples of the country but in another respect: necessaries of life from those who produce them. Chey in turn will 
free coinage of silver under present conditions would be most disas- buy what they need, pay taxes, ete., with it. Thus the money goes 
trous to that splendid body of men who last year exported 5,390,926 | 1% all the branches of trade and commerce, and the expense to the 
bales of cotton, worth $264,806,905. Where did this euarenaue prod- Government is avoided of shipping the bullion to tue mints, and then 
uct go? To Great Britain and Ireland, 3,213,260 bales, worth $158,- shipping the coined money to W ashington and building large and ex- 
214,297: to Germany, 843,290 bales eae $10,787 nan: ond toall Eu- pensive vaults to store it in, and keeping a strong guard ot armed me n 
Topean countries, 5,287,193 bales worth $259 745,597. r to watch over it. All this costs money, and the money is raised by — 

Great Britain and Germany are both gold countries, having discarded ation, and taxes are paid principally by those who perform manual 
silver, and the same may be said in general of Europe. It is claimed | Jabor; and everything should be done in this nominally free land of 
for free coinage that it will especially increase the price of farm prod- ours to make the burdens of the tax-payer as light as possible. a 
uce. How can it increase the price of cotton, which is fixed, as every But,say the monometal lists, silver is worth less by “0 per cent. than 
one knows, at Liverpool, and notin this country? Free coinage of sil- gold proportionately. Bo it is in the market, but what and who made 
ver can not affect it there, and hence the cotton-planter will pay in- itso? The act of ¢ ongress that strack down silver in 1873, and it was 
creased prices for everything he buys in this country and will get not ae by yw eee - ne tne mmr Party oe. 
a fraction of a cent more for his cotton. ating in favor o all street and the holders of United State: Is 


as agai ax-payers ave » the tes r of Hon. JOHN 
Mr. CARLISLE, in @ recent letter to the cotton-planters of Alabama, | 2° against the tax-payers. I have here the testimony of Hon. Jo 





—— 


said: SHERMAN, who was chairman of the Committee on Finance in the Sen 
ate when this crime against humanity was committed, backed by a 
large number of officials high in public life and by, as he says, all the 
experts in the country, that silver was then worth about + per cent, 
more than gold. ; 

It had equal debt-paying power. It paid taxes as well. It paid for 
as much of the necessaries of life and purchased an equal amount of 
the lu uries as the gold dollar. What, then, was the reason for this 
dark deed against all the laborers and producers of America? Why 
was it necessary to decrease the ability to pay of every man who owed 
anything or had to buy the necessaries of life? The reason was that 
the grasp of the money -shark was being made to weaken, The masses 
were rapidly building up their homesand fortunes. The manipulators 
of the money centers were losing their power to control the entire finan- 


About two-thirds of your cotton cro =i . 
. : p is exported and sold in foreign coun- 
tries and its price fixed there. I presume no one will seriously contend that 
prices can be increased abroad by inflating the currency at home. 


And yet this very thing must be contended for or no benefit can be 
claimed for the cotton-planter. 

This is & fatal objection to the measure, in my judgment, and should 
condemn it with Representatives from the cotton States. Moreover, 
ms Speaker, free coinage will, as I am convinced, produce serious 
pancial disturbances between the United States and such countries as 
Great Britain and Germany, where at least two-thirds of our cotton 
crop goes, and consequent embarrassment in trade, which will inevit- 


ably react against the cotton-farmer. 
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cial system of the country. Silver being in the greatest abundance and side those States, but counting all the people of all the States i 


our mines seeming to be inexhaustible, that metal was selected to be 
stricken down. 

Only a few years before this same class of financiers tried to strip 
gold of its debt-paying power. That was when gold was being mined 
in abundance. But in 1873 they succeeded in debasing silver by law. 
Then it was that Congress robbed the people of one-third of their 
power to pay debts and earn a liviag. Why not now restore to them 
by law a part of that power? What good reason can there be for not 
restoring, as far as we can, the property taken from the people then? 
The wonder is that silver has held so high a market value as it has 
when all the power of law and ridicule and sneers has been used to 
degrade and belittle it before the world. 

But it is said that other countries have demonetized silver, and, conse- 
quently, we mustdoso. Thereis absolutely nothing in this argument. 
This Government is able to fix its value upon a coin and that coin will 
pass current among all its people and upon as good a basis as the cur- 
rency of any country on earth. There is a fiat feature attaching to 
every sort of money. The reason why a gold dollar passes as a dollar 
is because the Governmentsaysitshall. There is no standard of values 
of coin except as fixed by law, and, that being true, all this clamor about 
a silver dollar being worth only 70 cents is simply noise made to keep 
silver in disgrace. How is it in the case of the greenback circulation ? 

There is in circulation $346,000,000. There is held now in the 
United States Treasury $100,000, 000 of gold to guaranty that this green- 
back money is good for its face value. Now, everybody knows that 
if you present $100,000,000 of greenbacks for redemption it will take 
every dollar of that guaranty fund and leave $2,406,000,000 that there 
is no gold to redeem. What makes that $2,406,000,000 pass current 
among our people and even among the people of many foreign cities ? 
It is simply and alone the faith the people have in the Government, 
and that faith is so strong in the stability of the Government and its 
ability to make good its promises that this same greenback circulates 
on an equal footing with gold and silver certificates, every dollar of 
which has a gold or silver dollar deposited in the Treasury to guaranty 
its being redeemed when presented. 

This proves beyond question that it is the stamp of the Government 
that fixes the debt-paying power of money. What is necessary and 
what the country demands is that silver be restored to its fall privi- 
leges with gold. 


money in circulation, thus doing that much in supplying the demands 
of the people for an increased amount of circulation. But there is no 
increase of circulation under this bill. It provides that the bullion 
shall be paid for in certificates based on the bullion purchased. Why 
not pay for it in the money already lying as a surplus in the Treasury, 
collected from the people by overtaxation ? 

If you pay for the bullion in certificates you leave idle in the Treas- 
ury sufficient money already there tobuy itall. Then where is the in- 
crease in circulation? If you withheld $54,000,000 already issued and 
send out $54,000,000 of a new issue, where is the increase? But why 
argue this question. The bill is not intended to relieve the people in 
answer to their demand for more money. It is prepared in the inter- 
est of those already in control of the finances of the country. We are 
told, too, that if we make the coinage of silver free all the silver bullion 
in the world will be poured in on us to be coined. Well, suppose it 
is. Let it come! 
the faith of the world in the stability of our Government and our abil- 
ity to make every dollar we issue worth 100 cents. 

Money in any shape is only a representative of values, and to insure 
the greatest prosperity to any people these representatives of value 
must bear a correct ratio to the actual values and population of the 
country. What that exact ratio is can not be definitely stated, but 
certain it is that as the amount of money comparatively has decreased 


the people have become harder pressed for necessaries of life, ppices of 


products have decreased, and the purchasing power of money has in- 
creased, and these who hold control of the money have gradually but 
rapidly brought the masses inio dependence on them. 

Whenever the money of any country has been reasonably plentiful 
there has always been prosperity attending the efforts of the people, 
all business enterprises have flourished, agriculture bas prospered, and 
the greatest happiness and comfort have attended every effort to suc- 
ceed. On the other hand, when money has been scarce among the peo- 

le on account of the limited amount in circulation, ‘‘hard times ’”’ 
ve prevailed, distress has been common among the masses, the earn- 
ings of the many have been absorbed by the few, the numberof unem- 
ployed people has largely increased, and the cry for relief has been 
heard in every quarter. 

While we can not tell exactly how many dollars would make this 
ratio between population and actual values and those representa- 
tives of values produce the greatest prosperity, certainly we have had 
enough experience to lead us to a reasonably correct conclusion. With- 
out going further back than the memory of the present generation 
runs, what has been our own history? In 1866, just at the close of the 
civil war, there was $1, 863,409,216 practically in circulation outside the 
thirteen States of the South. This made about $70 per capita out- 


Make its coinage free and you relieve the people of 
a vast amount of unnecessary taxation and also increase the amount of 


It will only be a further and stronger evidence of 
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above $50 per capita. Then all branches of business were prospery,,: 
labor was in demand and well paid, the products of the farm we, 
in demand at good prices, and a general prosperity was coming to ,)) 
our people. 

But the evidence is that the money in circulation was too gr 
amount to permit those who were anxious to control the finances ; 
country to de so with ease. Then it was that a contraction of th 
rency began, and under an act of Congress passed at the instance of t}). 
Secretary of the Treasury there were taken up and burned $77,018 <3 
greenbacks, and bonds were issued in their stead bearing 6 per cen: 
terest, thus replacing thislarge volume of money, that was being | 
the people without interest for all the purposes to which money is ap))\je3 
by bonds bearing 6 per cent. interest. These bonds have not yet |e 
paid, but have been refunded and are now worth a premium of 28 | 
cent. There has been paid in interest on them $154,000,000, and ¢} 
principal yet unpaid. Consequently this $77,018,837 of money, of . 
value and merit with any like sum of the $346,000,000 now i 
lation, was taken from the people and a burden placed on them ; 
has amounted up to this time to $231,018,837; and so has this sam 
policy been followed from then till now. While it has not been al) ; 
time by the same means still the spirit has been the same, and from $ 
in 1866 the circulation per capita has fallen to a fraction | 

sut the amount in circulation is reaJly less than that, for the s 
money becomes the harder people try to hoard it, and I am con 
that there can be no more than $5 per capita in actual ci: 
among the people to-day. In 1866, with $52 per capita in cir 
there was 435 failures in all the country. In 1889, with less t! 
there were 14,000. In 1866 money was plenty, business was pros) 
trom one end of the land to the other, tramps were not known, and 
riots werenotseen. Now,aftertwenty-fouryearsofcontraction, bus 
is demoralized, the land is filled with people ont of work, and stri! 
are the order of the day. Notsatisfied with this steady and sure | 
ess of enslaving the masses, the Congress of the United States passed ar 
act in 1873 stripping silver of its debt-paying quality. This act was a 
crime against humanity unsurpassed in cruelty by any legislation k 
to civilized and enlightened nations. It added to the debts owed | 
dividuals, towns, counties, and States very nearly 50 per cent. in that it 
reduced the power ot the people to pay by fully that amount. 
came. The people were oppressed. Fortunes that were com lk 
melted away. Competency disappeared from those who felt that they 
were financially securefrom want. The products of labor became hard!) 
sufficient to maintain the producer. Stagnation and want of employ- 
ment became the order of the day. ‘Who can estimate the misery and 
woe resulting from that act? Who can tell how many homes \ 
wrecked and how many hearts were broken over the failure of a |i! 
long effortto acquire comfortable homes for wives and children? Wh 
can tell in how many hearthstones the fire has gone outor how many 
lives have been spent in a long, tiresome, hopeless effort to redeem the 
promises made based on the condition of things existing before tha‘ 
fatal day? Other nations have been plundered and impoverished by 
their rulers for personal pomp and self-aggrandizement, but never has a 
people been so robbed, so infamously cheated, of their hard earnings un 
der the guise of statesmanship before. 

In 1878 the situation had become so grave that Congress, in answ: 
to the general demand for relief, an act ially restoring silve: 
to its former power, but taking the control of its circulation ont of th: 
hands of the people. Instead of putting the limited amount coined 
by law on the same basis and granting the same privileges it had onc 
had, the law required the Government to purchase the bullion, coin 
the money, and thus keep it under control of those opposed to its circu!a- 
tion. The American peonle are a people of stronger hopes and faith 
than any other, and when the Bland act was passed the word went ou! 
that silver was remonetized. The people, remembering their ‘orm: 
prosperity, went to work with an energy and will that had never ! 
surpassed to rebuild their shattered fortunes and fulfill to the Jett 
all their contracts and obligations. 

But a steady contraction of the currency went on, and when renewe' 
effort brought no corresponding return, when prices gradually (ec: 
when debts increased, wher interest went unpaid, when labor [2i!: 
its just reward, and all classes commenced to demand to know ' 
cause, they were told that the tariff was not high enough, tha! 
produced too much by their labor, anda lot of ‘‘ four by six ’’ statesmeD 
informed them that all that was needed was more diversified 101 "° 
tries, and the farmer was informed by men who thought ‘‘pum)s 
grew on trees ’’ that they must produce less and diversify their « 
The man who was begging piteously for work to erable him to ™ 
something to buy food for his children and to keep the cold blas's © 
winter from freezing them was told that all he needed was more '** 
on the wool of which the cross-threads of his scanty clothing was ‘4 

But at last the people are looking into the situation. They *' 
ing to the bottom of things in a way they have never done before, °° 
are studying ways and means and remedies themselves. They »\° 
been a time ing aroused, but they are in earnest a0 
succeed in forcing from the a power a granting of their cc 
mands. Have they any hope from this Congress? No, a thous 
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times no, They demand that silver shall be coined free. What is 
offered them? Following in the footsteps of former Republican legisla- 
tion the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, under instruc- 
tions from the President and his Secretary of the Treasury, have brought 
in here this bill that is intended to and will stop the coinage of silver, 
repeals all silver coinage laws now existing, and, under the pretense of 
increasing circulation, puts itin the power of Wall street to control com- 
pletely all the silver in the country, to inflate the currency when they 
please, and contract it when it is totheirinterest todoso. The Repub- 
liean members of this House who have spoken have nearly all advo- 
cated free coinage, but have closed their speeches by announcing that 
they would vote for this bill, which in reality stops the coinage entirely. 
Why do they doit? Weare informed that word has gone out from the 
White House that the President will not sign a free-coinage act. Then 
a caucus of the Republican party has been held, and the party lash has 
been applied and nearly all the members of that party here have been 
whipped into line. Then the Committee on Rules, fearing that under 
their outrageous rules already adopted the advocates of free silver would 
be able to offer such amendments to the bill as would force some Re- 
publicans to break away from the orders of the caucus, have brought 
in here a rule attempting to ‘‘gag’’ every friend of free silver. 

To further add to this insult to the minority and outrage upon the 
people, the Speaker, finding that one loop-hole has been leit where 
friends of silver can get in some work, refuses to recognize any member 
favoring silver to move anamendment. Thus this bill is to be passed 
and the people have the shackles more firmly riveted on them. Sup- 
pose this bill becomes a law—and it will unless the hope expressed by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Payson] is realized that the Senate 
will so amend it as to leave out the bullion-redemption clause—what is 
the situation? The present law under which we have a limited coin- 
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the people? The question is easily answered. The great Democratic 
party has been and is the friend of the masses. Its principles mean 
sovereignty of the people. They meanindividualliberty. They mean 
that every man shall have an equal chance in the battle of life with 
his neighbor. They mean no class legislation. They mean equal 
rights and equal privileges to all. That party opposes unequal and 
unnecessary taxation. It opposes monopoly of every kind, A full 
triumph of its principles means universal prosperity, and that every 
man shall enjoy all the fruits of his labor, and that no man shall be 
made to pay tribute to any other man. 


Silver-Bullion Certificates vs. Free Coinage. 


SPEECH 
OF 
JOHN T. 


OF MISSOURI, 


HON. HEARD, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 6, 1890. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 5391) authorizing t 
issue of Treasury notes on deposits of silver bullion— 

Mr. HEARD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: After listening to the excellent speech of my friend 
from Ohio [Mr. WickHAM], who has just addressed the House in sup 
port of the pending bill, I would say that I adopt the whole of his clea: 


age is repealed and the circulation of silver or silver certificates is placed | and forcible reasoning in favor of the remonetization of silver; but | 


entirely in the power of the monometallists. 

The bill provides for the purchase of $4,500,000 bullion per month and 
that when the price of silver reaches the point of the price of gold bull- 
ion, as 16 to 1, then silver shall be coined free. What a glaring attempt 
to deceive the people! What is easier than for the enemies of silver 
to purchase the $4,500,000 of bullion, sell it to the Government for cer- 
tificates, and before the month has ended demand that the certificates 
be redeemed in bullion, then resell the bullion to the Government 
for the next month and before the month had expired demand redemp- 
tion again, thus preventing the actual circulation of a single certificate. 
Would they doit? Who doubts it? They would only lose the inter- 
est on the $4,500,000, and that would be a small sum compared to what 
it would enable them to make by being able to control the financial 
system of the Government. a 

With this bill a law and the monometallists in control, when will 
silver bullion reach the price of gold bullion? The only answer is, 
never. But advocates of this bill say free coinage means inflation of 
the currency and a consequent wild speculation among tke people and 
a lowering of the high standard of our national credit, because we 
makean inferior metal pay as much as gold. Mr. Speaker, we now 
have six kinds of currency, all equally good and all on a different basis. 
There is the gold dollar and its representative, the gold certificate; and 
the silver dollar and its representative, the silver certificate ; the green- 
back, and the national-bank note. Now, if the greenback circulates on 
@ par with gold with less than 30 cents of gold to guaranty it, who 
will say our national credit ean not sustain the circulation of all the 
silver dollars that can be produced, even if the bullion in a silver dol- 
lar is worth only 70 cents? 

There is no danger of inflation by free coinage of silver, because our 
own production of silver is not sufficient to give us enough circulating 
mediam, and foreign countries are not going to bring money here ex- 
cept to purchase what we have to sell; and that is just what we want. 
We want to sell our produce of every kind and we want to sell at such 
prices as will bring comfort and plenty into every household in the 
sand. It is also said free coinage will increase the value of mining 
property. Well, that canonly bea blessing, for it will give more work 
and better pay to the people; make more and better markets for every- 
thing produced in the country, 

. — House has already passed a tariff bill that will increase the 
bill ens of the tax-payers many millions of dollars. Now, pass this 
and make it a law and you will have completed a system that will 
oon rob labor of its just reward and bring ruin to the hearth- 
ane & once prosperous and happy people. But I warn you now 
the heel Eerie are looking into these matters and will turn again on 
ulination a them, Many men who favor free coinage and a 
fae ‘on of taxation in their hearts, yet voted against these demands 
aaand a under the party lash, will soon leave this Hall to return 
the ine oe The hypocritical tears that have been shed here over 
Real ~~ the farmers and laborers of this country will not avail. 
oat _ and action looking to a relief of the masses must be done 
en will be sent here todo what you have left undone. 

nan On do not mean to form new political parties, but they do 
milli men in some party whose hearts are with the toiling 
ion wee will not be controlled by those who would oppress 
party in this country has always been, as a party, with 
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fail to understand how, in view of all the good reasons he has so ably 
presented why that desirable end should be accomplished, he can logic 

ally give his vote for this measure. Iam sure that he, as well as many 
others who will vote with him on this question, earnestly and sin 
cerely desires to seesilver re-established in its just and proper power 
and dignity in the money circulation of our country, and that while 
they do not fully approve the bill before us they are reconciled to its 
support by the belief that they will thus contribute to the bringing 
about of that good end; that they think it is a step in the right direc- 
tion. I can not hope, Mr. Speaker, to be able to present to this body 
more cogent reasons than have been offered by these gentlemen why 
silver should be remonetized; but to such as really desire by their ac 
tion here to contribute to that result I desire to submit some reasons 
for my refusal to accept, with their reas»ning on the general proposi 
tion, their example in this instance as a guide for my vote. 

It is to such of the supporters of the bill as I have referred to, and 
to those only, that I would address anything in the way of argument 
why they should abandon their present position, because I fully realize 
that to that other element of its supporters, who approve its provisions 
because they do not believe that its passage will improve the condition 
of silver as a money metal of the country, nothing need be said in crit- 
icism of the measure from my standpoint, since they embrace it for 
what I conceive to be its worst vices. I am sure I do not misrepre- 
sent the case in this statement. While few, perhaps, of its friends 
would adopt the frank utterances of the gentleman from Massachu 
setts [Mr. WALKER], who zealously advocates the passage of the bill 
while he declares that we do not need any increase in the volume of 
our money; that there is plenty of money in the country to do the 
business thereof; that scarcity of money has nothing to do with the de 
pression of business or the lowering of prices; and, finally, that ‘mor 
money means more misery,’’ yet, Mr. Speaker, the fact remains that 
the bill is supported with equal zeal and enthusiasm by those who un- 
derstand and admit the need for more money and the necessity for the 
equality of it according to the standard now fixed in our laws, and by 
those who deny both propositions and who insist that an increase of 
lawful silver dollars means a dishonest inflation of our currency. 

It has always been contended by our great financiers that an essential! 
quality of a good system of money is ‘‘elasticity,’’ and it would seem, 
Mr. Speaker, that if the money to be issued under authority of thi 
bill, if it becomes a law, should partake in any measure of the character 
of the act originating it, it ought at least to possess that virtue; for | 
can conceive of nothing more ‘‘elastic’’ than a bill which at once ac- 
commodates itself to the conflicting demands of those who insist upon 
free coinage of silver at the present standard of value, and to those 
who bitterly oppose it and insist upon a single standard, and that of 
gold. While [ am confident that some of those who will vote for this 
bill would not support it did they not hope that its effect would be to 
increase the volume of our circulating medium and tend also to bring 
silver and gold nearer together in commercial value, and thus, as they 
think, help on to the free and unlimited coinage of both, I am also 


| equally certain that a large proportion if not a majority of its sup 


porters would not give it their approval if they did not entertain a 
very different belief. 

Where, then, in this bill lies that peculiar quality which so completely 
reconciles it to the diametrically opposite views of its different ele- 
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ments of supporters? I think, Mr. Speaker, that it will be found in 
those provisions which invest the Secretary of the Treasury with dis- 
cretion to do or pot to do certain things relating to its execution, the 
doing of which will give satisfaction and security to the one element, 
while in their not being done exists the only basis of hope to the 
other. 

Now let us examine the bill and see whether or not I am justified in 
opposing its passage upon the ground that the law which we have now 
upon our statute-book and which this bill proposes to repeal, if fairly 
enforced, is a better and more liberal law than this will be if enacted. 
As the law now stands, the Secretary of the Treasury must coin into 
standard silver dollars $2,000,000 worth of bullion per month and he 
may coin $4,000,000 worth. Then, sir, if the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury (either the present or any future Secretary) is friendly to an in- 
crease of the currency of the country such as we desire, why should he 
not exercise the discretion which the existing law gives him and in- 
crease the volume of our currency, not $4,500,000 per month, but about 
five and a quarter million dollars per month, as he can do under the 
existing law? Four million dollars’ worth of silver bullion at its pres- 
ent commercial value will, as was stated by my colleague [Mr. BLAND] 
this morning, make about five and a quarter millions of the standard 
silver dollars, 

Under the provisions of this bill, should it become a law, the maxi- 
mum increase in the volume of circulation which the Secretary of the 
Treasury could make by issuing Treasury notes in exchange for bull- 
ion would be $4,500,000 per month, or $54,000,000 annually, while un- 
der existing law he could, if he would, increase it to the amount of 
$5,200,000 per month, or over $62,000,000 per year. If the Secretary 
of the Treasury had been friendly to the increase of silver money in the 
country, would he not have exceeded the minimum limit of his power 
in that direction, even if he did not reach the maximum limit? Is 
he more friendly to such increase now than in the past? Judging by 
his official expressions and actions we are forced to conclude that he is 
not. From the late report of that official I quote the following: 

The continued coinage of silver dollars at a constantly increasing monthly 

uota is a disturbing element in the otherwise excellent financial condition of 


the country, and a positive hinderance to any international agreement looking 
to the free coinage of both metals. 


It isa peculiarity of view always entertained by the enemies of silver 
that we can do nothing to exaltits present condition without an inter- 
national agreement, which they know we never can get. 

For the last year the increase in the amount of silver coinage of the 
country is stated by the Treasury officials to have been $35,496,683, 
when tie law authorized about double that amount, notwithstanding 
the fact that by reason of the shrinkage of the total volume of our cir- 
culation from various causes the above-named new coinage only in- 
creased the total stock of our money $8,000,000. Why was not the 
shrinkage here referred to at least provided for by increased coinage 
of silver above the minimum limit of the law, so that the intent of the 
law of 1878, which was to add at least $2,000,000 per month to our cir- 
culation, would have been carried out? 

Now, my friend from lowa [Mr. ConGER], chairman of the com- 
mittee reporting this bill, says that the people of this country do not 
take kindly to the silver dollar. On this point I beg to differ from the 
gentleman. The fact is that the people of this country are friendly to 
the silver dollar and have always been so, but unfortunately for them 
it is the Secretary of the Treasury who is uniriendly to the circula- 
tion of the silver dollar, as have been all his predecessors since 1873. 
For proof of the correctness of his statement, that the people are not 
friendly to silver money, my friend says that there are only 60,000,000 
standard silver dollars in circulation, while there are 290,000,000 in 
the Treasury. The gentleman admits, however, that for all said latter 
sum silver certificates are in circulation to-day. Then, I submit, Mr. 
Speaker, that by his own showing the whole amount mentioned is in 
circulation. The fact is, sir, that out of a total coinage of over 350,- 
000,000 standard silver dollars there were in the Treasury on the 
ist day of March last less than three and one-half millions for which 
certificates were not outstanding. Less than 1 per cent., then, of all 
this coinage was idle. Can the gentleman make as good a showing for 
gold when tried by the sametest? How much more friendly do the 
facts prove the people to feel towards gold? In this country, asin 
every other, gold is more hoarded than silver, and the conduct of the 
fiscal affairs of this nation by Treasury officials, who in every possible 
way discriminate against silver so as to make gold coin the dearer 
money, will continue it so. 

Mr.CONGER. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr.HEARD. Certainly. 

Mr.CONGER, Is it not true that the Treasury Department will 
pay the express charges upon the silver dollars to any part of the United 
States where they are wanted or demanded ? 

Mr. HEARD. Such ! understand to be the case. 

Mr.CONGER. Then, if out of 350,000,000 silver dollars there has 
been a demand for only 57,000,000, does that not prove that the people 
do not want the silver dollars, but prefer the certificates? 

Mr. HEARD. It does not prove that they do not want silver coined. 
They want it coined in order that it may furnish a predicate for the 
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certificates, and in as great a volume as possible. Let me acl: ... 
friend this question: How much of the six hundred-odd mil}i,.,. 
gold coin alleged by the Treasury officials to be in circulation 
country is in the pockets of the people? 

Mr. CONGER. We can not get into the pockets of the people ; 
tain that information. 

Mr. HEARD. How much of it is actually in circulation, » 
the money exchanges of the people? 

Mr. CONGER. About six hundred and eighteen millions. 

Mr. HEARD. Ob, Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. CONGER. Thestatements and books of the Treasury [)¢),,; 
ment show it. fi 

Mr. HEARD. Well, Mr. Speaker, those books show, among othe; 
things, that there is in the Treasury about one hundred and thir: 
millions of gold coin for which certificates are in circulation, and jp», 
humble opinion that is about all the gold coin in the country tha: ; 
of any great value to the people as money. , 

It is true that said books show that there are two hundred anq 
forty-six millions in coin tied up there in various redemption funds (jo. 
sides sixty-seven millions in gold bullion), one hundred millions o; 
which coin is held for the redemption of greenbacks, when not one do}. 
larofitisneeded. Since that fund was established itis stated that oy! y 
about fifteen or twenty millions have ever been used for such redenp- 
tion, while the interest on the bonds sold to raise the fund amounts tg 
more than $46,000,000. The books also show that the amount of gold 
coin held in the national banks is forty-nine millions; that there are 
thirty-one millions held in banks other than national banks reporting. 
and three hundred and eighteen millions in banks not reporting, and 
in private hands. 

As for the last item, Mr. Speaker, one has only toexamine the data 
furnished by the Director of the Mint to see that the amount stated js 
only estimated and that it is but a guess, instead of a computation 
from reliable data. 

It is thus, Mr. Speaker, that the Treasury officials figure to arrive at 
the conclusion that we have $618,000,000 of gold coin in ‘‘ circula- 
tion.’’ With the exception of the $130,0v0,000 for which certilicates 
have been issued, is it not a perversion of language to say that 1t is in 
‘*cirenlation?’’ Outside of the Treasury officials and the bank clerks 
who ever sees a dollar of it? For the uses of the people as mone: 
might almost as well be in the mines from which itcame. Practically, 
then, Mr. Speaker, the actual money uses of the people are supplied by 
the greenbacks, the national-bank notes, the subsidiary silver coin 
(something over seventy-six millions), about sixty-one and a hal; mill- 
ion standard silver dollars, and that portion of the other silver and gold 
coin for which certificates are outstanding and which certificates ag- 
gregate Jess than $425,000,000, It is needless to explain that the silver 
as well as the gold coin is deposited in exchange for certificates, which 
circulate instead of the coin itself, because of the greater convenience 
in handling. But, Mr. Chairman, with what accuracy or fairness can 
it be said that this coin is not in circulation when its representative, 
the certificate, is? And since the certificates answer all the uses o! coin, 
is it not as well for the people that the certificates should be in thei 
pockets instead of the coin ? 

Mr. CONGER. Is that not what I said in my report and my specch’ 

Mr. HEARD. Oh, yes, and that part of your argument is sound; but 
I want to show you now why your bill would notaccomplish what you 
claim for it and what you say you desire, because it is not calculated 
to put the certificates in circulation. 

Mr. CONGER, You acknowledge the truth of my statement ’ 


anticipated your appropriation of my language to the support o! your 
position, but I insist that you can not make it answer your purpose nor 
my objection. I agree with you that the certificates, when in circula- 
tion, are just as good as the coin and more convenient, otherwise 10- 
body would exchange coin for them; but I wish now in presenting my 
criticisms on this bill to point out to you as my first but not mo 
serious objection the fact that under the operation of this bil!, should 
it become a law, even with a Secretary of the Treasury trien('y 
silver coinage, it will not be practicable to issue as great an «moun 
in certificates as is authorized by existing law. By the present |aw the 
Secretary of the Treasury is compelied to buy and coin into s!andard 
silver dollars $2,000,000 worth of silver bullion monthly, and he 's au 
thorized to buy and coin $4,000,000 worth per month. At the present 
commercial price of bullion (72 cents on the dollar, gold value: >1,\""- 
000 worth of it will coin over 5,200,000 standard silver dollar and 
therefore if that official were to execute the present law in 2 spn! 
friendliness to silver coinage there is nothing to prevent his coin:nz.%' 
the present price of silver bullion, over $5,200,000 per month. anes 
this bill he could not issue Treasury notes for over $4,500,000 mon!)'y- 
Therefore, if our aim is to get silver certificates issued, to become pe" 
manently a part of our circulating medium on a par with the money 
we now have, it will be seen that the present law, if fully execu" q, " 
better for our purposes than the one proposed by about three-0''¢™ 
of a million dollars monthly, or eight millions annually. - 
It may be said that we have no reason to believe that the pre“’"’ 
Searetary of the Treasury will execute the existing law ina way)! 
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ent from that which he and his predecessors have executed it in the past, 
and |admit it, Unfortunately, at this time there is, I repeat, no hope 
that he will doso, unless compelled theretobyachangeinthelaw. but 


how easy it would be to amend the law so as to compel the coinage of | 


the maximum limit instead of the minimum. 
will only execute the existing law so as to make only the least possible 
addition to the volume of our mouey, why is it reasonable to suppose 
that he would execute the proposed law in a spirit of greater liberality 
towards silver. Would he not have great latitude for his discretion in 
the execution of the proposed law? Yes; and in my opinion that fur- 
pishes the explanation why he and those who like him oppose the use 
of silver money desire the substitution of that bill for the existing law, 
by the terms of which there is compulsory coinage for half the amount 
ogsible to be coined under the law. 

] desire to emphasize the point that under existing law there is a 
certainty of our getting about $35,000,000 increase annually; and this 
bill proposes to repeal that law, substituting for that compulsory pro- 
yision one making it the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to coin 
so much only of the bullion as will do what? Pay for such bullion? 
Oh, no, that would make a permanent addition to the volume of silver 
money in the country; but to coin so much as may be necessary to re- 
deem such of the Treasury notes as may be presented for redemption 
in coin. Who will ever present one of those notes for redemption in 
silver coin when the note is clothed with all the money power of golii 
coin? No, Mr. Speaker, none will be presented for redemption, and 
therefore, so far as relates to the standard dollar, silver coinage will 
cease, Under existing law every dollar in the form of silver certifi- 
cates issued on @ deposit of coin makes, in so much, a permanent addi- 
tion to the volumeof circulation in the country; for, once issued, it can 
only be redeemed in coin of its class, and such exchange is useless save 
in exceptional cases and for small amounts. 

Let those who denounce the demonetizing act of 1873 understand 
that in voting for this bill they vote to re-establish the condition, as to 
the coinage of the legal-tender silver dollar, which that act brought 
about, and that he does more, and, in my judgment, infinitely worse, 
in this, that he votes to establish, by declaration of law, the destruc- 
tion of the coinage value of silver, making it a commodity only. 

The act of 1873 did not go that far, and until now all efforts of the 
enemies of silver have been powerless to give silver that fatal blow. 

In my opinion, Mr. Speakér, there will be little or no appreciable in- 
crease in the volume of our circulating medium under this bill on ac- 
count of Treasury notes to be issued in payment for silver bullion, for 
the reason that the Secretary of the Treasury will, by the proviso to the 
second section of the bill, be authorized ‘‘ at his discretion ’’ and under 
such ‘‘ regulations as he may prescribe’? to exchange for such notes sil- 
ver bullion; and it will not be too much to predict that the bankers 
and money-holders generally, being interested in keeping the supply or 
money in thecountry as small as possible, will, in great measure at least, 
control the output of the notes by selling the bullion to the Secretary, 
and perhaps in the same month that they are issued present them for 
redemption in bullion, thas completely nullifying the spirit of the act, 
if ~ design be to relieve the people by furnishing more money for cir- 
culation. 

If the Secretary of the Treasury be so inclined, what is to hinder the 
four and a half millions of bullion bought and notes issued therefor 
during the first month from changing places every month, and by such 
round of manipulation prevent any increase in the volame of circula- 
tion beyond the amount involved in that one transaction? The friends 
of the bill of course argue that no Secretary of the Treasury will dare 
do that, even if he desire to; but the result of my observations of the 
acts of the officials who have filled that place since 1473—and the pres- 
ent Secretary is no exception to the rule—inclines me to guard ayainst 
the necessity for permitting the exercise on the part of anybody who 
may get into that place of a discretion (certain to be more or less 
influenced by the conviction which seems always to be present with 
them, that any increase of money among the people is an unmixed evil), 
to do or not to do such things as the law could just as well, and in my 
judgment should, either explicitly direct or prohibit. 

Suppose, for purpose of illustration, the Bland act of 1878 had in 
express terms commanded the coinage of $4,000,000 worth of bullion 
into standard silver dollars monthly instead of leaving half that amount 
to be coined or not coined at the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Treasury; we would to-day have the full benefit of that act instead 
of only half of it, Would that increase in the volume of money in the 
country have been an injury or would it have been a benefit? If 
we think it would have been an injury then we should now repeal, 
vanclutely, the Bland law; and if a benefit we should not repeat the 
of th of first deciding what should be done by Congress in the interests 
wh © people and then giving to an executive officer of the Government, 
do oy we know to be opposed to our view, discretion to do or not to 
P.. Speaker, no one who has examined the recent official utterances 

resident Harrison on this subject will attribute to him any great 


partiality for silver money; but in the same message in which he, 


of the free coinage of silver, says, ‘‘ We should not tread the 


Again, if the Secretary | 
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| dangerous edge of such a peril,’’ he is compelled by the facts to say with 


| 


j 


| tions of the Bland act. 


reference to the effect of the coinage of stundard silver dollars that— 

The evil anticipations which have accompanied the coinage and the use of 
the silver dollar have not been realized As a coin it has not had general use, 
and the public Treasury has been compelled to store it, But this is manifestly 
owing to the fact that its paper representative is more convenient, The gen- 
eral acceptance and use of the silver certificate show that silver has not other- 
wise been discredited, 

No, Mr. Speaker, silver has not been discredited; and the only dis- 
credit which the result of this increased silver coinage has cast on any- 
thing or anybody has fallen on those prophets of evil to whom the Pres- 
ident alludes as having indulged in gloomy anticipations of the wreck 
and ruin that were to come upon the country as a result of the opera- 
But however much discredited as prophets, 
the individuals of thatclass still continue to prophesy falsely. 

Let me ask, Mr. Speaker, whence comes the demand fora bill like that 
before us? The people have notasked it, nordo they wantit. They have 
asked for a bill authorizing free coinage; and in response to that peti- 
tion you propose to give them one repealing the act which alone gives 
them any silver coinage. What influence demands the passage of a 
law striking down silver as a money metal? Certainly not the masses 
of the people, who demand more money for circulation and the pres- 
ervation of the present legal ratio between the gold and silver money 
of the country. Whereand when have the people demanded that bull- 
ion should be bought by the Government for the purpose of putting 
into circulation Treasury notes, and yet providing that, at the discre- 
tion of an official who does not claim friendship for such proposition, 
such notes may be redeemed or received in exchange for this same bull- 
ion? Who is it that demands that our Federal Treasury shall be con- 
verted into a pawnbroker’s shop or made the basis of gigantic job- 
bery in buying and selling the bullion of the country ? 

Will any intelligent man contend that this bill does not furnish op- 
portunities for speculation should the Secretary be dishonest enough to 
avail himself of it? Hear what the present Secretary himself says 
about the character of this feature of the bill. In a letter the authen- 
ticity of which is not denied, and in an authorized interview sent 
through the Associated Press, referring to the provision in the Senate 
bill which compels the purchase of so much silver monthly, ete., he 
says: 

This compulsory purchase of so great an amount will make the Treasury 
the largest operator in the most gigantic corner ever organized. 

And further, comparing the Senate bill, which he was criticising, 
with his own bill (substantially the one before us), he says: 

Is it not enough that we take one half of the world’s silver product and lock 
it up in order to increase the value of the other half; that we join the silver-pro 
ducers in the most gigantic silver corner ever organized? 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, I would answer, quite enough. But in my hum- 
ble opinion thatis just whatis proposed. And yet we are told by some 
of those who favor the bill that those who want free coinage are work- 
ing under the influence of the ‘‘silver lobby.’? The chairman of the 
committee reporting this bill said in his speech to-day: 

All winter long, Mr. Speaker, a powerful silver lobby has been operating 
about this city, a lobby paid for and supported by the bonanza mine and bull- 
lon owners, 

They have been faithful to their trast. They have been persistent in season 
and out of season; they have plied their vocation at Capitol, hotel, and private 
residence, 

This may be true, Mr. Speaker, and I can only say that while I will 
not question the correctness of a statement which seems to have been 
made with all the positiveness that comes from personal knowledge, 
I would say that, judging from the character of this bill, which is gen- 
erally supposed to have emanated from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
said lobby, in addition to the other places which the gentleman says it 
infested, has not wholly slighted the Treasury Department; at least, 
Mr. Speaker, and I say it without design to reflect on anybody, that 
official is generally credited with being the progenitor of a bill which, 
according to his own statement, proposes ‘‘ that we join the silver-pzo- 
ducers in the most gigantic corner ever organized.’’ For myself, Mr. 
Speaker, I do not propose to join in this ‘‘corner.’’ The silver lobby 
has had no effecton me. Seriously, Mr. Speaker, my constituents have 
no silver mines or bullion, and their Representative is uninfluenced 
by the lobby, either the ‘‘silver lobby ’’ or the ‘gold lobby;’’ and if 
there be such lobbies here I shall try to be certain that their influence 
is not reflected in my vote. 

Mr. Speaker, why pass a bill obnoxious to such sericus criticisms as 
have been quoted from the Secretary of. the Treasury even if it had no 
other faults? Why pass a bill so complicated in form and of so un- 
certain operative results that it claims alike the support of those who 
desire and those who oppose the rehabilitation of silver money? Why 
not give the people what they ask for, and that is the removal of the 
unjust restrictions placed on the coinage of silver by the act of 1873, 
which act no one now has the hardihood to defend? In fact uo one 
has ever de‘en¢d:d it, but every one connected with that legislation is 
to-day on the dziensive before the bar of public opinion. The act of 
demonetization was never asked for nor desired by any one save those 
who engineered that colossal scheme of legislative robbery which has 
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been fitly named by Senator INGALLS “‘ the great economic crime of 
the age.’’ That act, of which the great body of the people knew noth- 
ing until too late, was passed so stealthily that Senators and Represent- 
atives voted for the bill without knowledge of its nature, and it was 
signed by the President, as he afterwards declared, without the slight- 
est intimation or suspicion of its real purpose. Since this has recently 
been denied by a prominent Senator, conspicuous now as he has al- 
ways been in his opposition to the correction of the great wrong done 
by the act of 1873, I quote the statements of some of the leading Sena- 
tors and Representatives who were in Congress at the date of the pas- 
sage of the act, and were therefore in a position to know the facts in 


Mr. HOLMAN, in a speech delivered in the House of Representatives 
July 13, 1876, said 


I have before me the record of the proceedings of this House on the passage 
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was not generally known whether silver was demonetized. Did he k, 
Speaker of the House, presiding at that time, that the silver dollar was aan v0 a8 
tized in the bill to which he allades? mint 


of that measure, a record which no man can read without being convinced that | 


the measure and the method of its passage through this House was a “ colossal 
swindle.” I assert that tle measure never had the sanction of this House, and 
it does not possess the moral force of law.—COongressional Record, volume 4, part 
6, Forty-fourth Congress, first session, appendix, page 193. 


The original bill was simply a bill to organize a bureau of mints and coinage. 
The bill which finally passed the House and which ultimately becamealaw was 
certainly not readin this House. ~ * * 

lt was never considered before the House as it was passed. Up tothe time 
the bill came before this House for final passage the measure had simply been 
one to establish a bureau of mines; I believe I use the term correctiy now. It 
came from the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, Thesubstitute 
which finally became a law was never read, and is subject to the charge made 
against it by the gentleman from Missouri {[Mr. BLAND], that it was passed by 
the House without a knowledge of its provisions, especially upon that of coin- 


ge. 

I myself asked the question of Mr. Hooper, who stood near where I am now 
standing, whether it changed the law in regard to coinage. And theanswer of 
Mr. Hooper certainly left the impression upon the whole House that the sub- 
ject of the coinage was not affected by that bill.—Congressional Record, volume 
4, part 6, Forty-fourth Congress, first session, pago 5237. 


Again on August 5, 1876, he said: 
| 
| 


Mr. CANNON, of Illinois, ina speech made in the House on July 13, 
1876, said: 


This legislation was had in the lorty-second Congress, February 12, 1873, by a 
bill to regulate the mints of the United States, and practically abolished silver as 
money by failing to provide for the cuinage of the silverdollar. It was not dis- 
cussed, as shown by the Recorp, and neither members of Congress nor the peo- 
ple understood the scope of the legislation—Congressional Record, volume 4, 
part 6, Forty-fourth Congress, first session, appendix, page 197. 


Mr. Burchard, of Illinois, in a speech made in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on July 13, 1876, said: 


The coinage act of 1873, unaccompanied by any writien report upon the subject | 


from any committee and unknown to the members of Congress, who without 
opposition allowed it to pass under the belief, if not assurance, that it made no 
alteration in the value of the current coins, changed the unit of value from silver 
to gold.—Congressional Record, volume 4, part 6, Forty-forth Congress, first 
session, page 4560. 


Senator Conkling, in the Senate on March 30, 1876, during the re- 
marks of Senator Bogy on the bill (8. 263) to amend the laws relat- 
ing to legal tender of silver coin, in surprise, inquired: 


Will the Senator allow me to ask him or some other Senator a question’? Is 
it true that there is now by law no American dollar? And, ifso, js it true that the 
effect of this bill is to be to make half-dollarsand quarter-dollars the only silver 
coin which can be used as a legal tender ?—Congressional Record, volume 4, 
part 3, Forty-fourth Congress, first session, page 2062. : 


General Garfield, in a speech made at Springfield, Ohio, during the 
fall of 1877, said: 


Perhaps I ought to be ashamed to say so, but it is the truth to say that, at 
that time being chairman of the Committee on Appropriations and having my 
hands overfull during all that time with work, I never read the bill. I took it 
upon the faith of a prominent Democrat and a prominent Republican, and I do 
not know thatI voted atall. There was nocall ofthe yeas and nays, and nobody 
opposed that bill thatI know of. It was put through as dozens of bills are, as my 
friend and I know, in Congress, on the faith of the report of the chairman of the 
committee; th lore I tell you, because it is the truth, that I have no knowl- 
edge about it.—Congressional Record, volume 7, part 1, Forty-fifth Congress, sec- 
onl season, page 989. 


Senator ALLISON, on February 15, 1878, when the bill (H. R. 1093) 
to authorize the free coinage of the standard silver dollar and to restore 
its legal-tender character was under consideration, observed: 

Rut when the secret history of this bill of 1873 comes to be told, it will disclose 
the fact that the House of Representatives intended to coin both gold and silver 
and intended to place both metals upon the French relation instead of on our 
own, which was the true scientific position with referenceto this subject in 1873, 
but that the bill afterward was doctored, if I may use that term, and I use it in 
no offensive sense of course—— : 

Mr. Sargent interrupted him and asked him what he meant by the 
word ‘‘ doctored.’’ 

Mr. ALLISON said: 

I said I used the word in no offensive sense. It was changed after discussion, 


and the dollar of 420 grains was substituted for it.—Congressional Record, vol- 
ume 7, part 2, Forty-fifth Congress, sécond session, page 1058. 


On February 15, 1878, during the consideration of the bill above re- 
ferred to, the following colloquy between Senator Blaine and Senator 
VoorRHEEs took place: 


Mr. Voornrss. I want to ask my friend from Maine, whom Iam glad to - 
nate in that way, whether I may cali him as one more witness to the fact that it 


| 
| 
the case | 
| 
| 





| 





before said, little was known or cared on the subject. 
should like to exchange questions with the Senator from Indiana, who was; 
on the floor and whose business it was, far more than mipe, to know ; 
the designation of the House I was to put questions; the Senator fr: : 
then on the floor of the House, with his power as a debater, was to 11))/ ae 
to the House. Did he know? — 


the demonetization of silver, said: 


| having charge of the bill, in a speech made in the House of Re 
sentatives on March 9, 1878, said: 





Mr. BLanye. I did not know anything that was in the bill at all. As | 
[Laughter.) And 


because by 


om Ir 


Mr. VoorneErs. I very frankly say that I did not. 
(bid., page 1063.) 


Senator Beck, in a speech made in the Senate January 10 


said: 


It [the bill demonetizing silver} never was understood by cither Hou: 


gress, I say that with full knowledge of the facts. Nonewspaper report 
they are the most vigilant men I ever saw in obtaining information—di. 
that it had been done.—Congressional Record, volume 7, part 1, Forty 
gress, second session, page 260. . 


nt 
Senator Hereford, in the Senate, on February 13, 1878, ind 


So that I say that beyond the possibility of a doubt (and there is n 
it) that bill which demonetized silver, as it passed, never was read, ne) 


discussed, and that the chairman of the committee who reported it ae cS of 
ferred the substitute, said to Mr. Ho~mayn, when inquired of, that it did po: a: 
fect the coinage in any way whateyer.—Congressional Record, v: " 


Forty-fifth Congress, second session, page 982. 


Mr. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, who was chairman of th 


In connection with the charge that 1 advocated the bill which d« 


the standard silver dollar, I say that, though the chairman of the ( 
Coinage, I was as ignorant of the fact that it would demonetize the sil 
or of its dropping the silver dollar from our system of coins as were thos 
guished Senators Messrs. Blaineand VOORHEES, who were then memb 


House, and each of whom a few days since interrogated the other 

know it was dropped when the bill passed?” ‘“‘No,” said Mr. Bla 
you?” “No,” said Mr. VoorHEErs. de not think that there were thre: 
bers in the House that knewit. I doubt whether Mr. Hooper, who, in 
sence from the Committee on Coinage and attendance on the Com: ‘ 
Ways and Means, managed the bill, knew it. I say this in justice to! 
Congressional Record, volume7, part 2, Forty-fifth Congress, second session, p 
1605. 


Again on May 10, 1879, Mr. Kelley said: 


All I ean say is that the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, who 
reported the original bill, were faithful and able, and scanned its provisic 
closely ; that as their organ I reported it; that it contained provision for both 
the standard silver dollarandthetrade-dollar. Never having heard unti! a long 
time after its enactment into law of the substitution in the Senate of the section 
which dropped the standard doilar, I profess to know nothing of its history; 
but I am prepared to say that in all the legislation of this country there is no 
mystery equal to the demonetization of the standard silver dollar of the United 
States. I have never found a man who could tell just how it came about o: 
why.—Congressional Record, volume 9, part 1, Forty-sixth Congress, first scssio: 
page 1231. 

It will be observed, Mr. Speaker, that Judge Kelley, in referring to 
the want of knowledge on the part of his committee as to the demone- 
tizing feature being in the bill which they reported, stated that he did 
not believe that there were three members of the House who knew it, 
and farther that he doubted if Mr. Hooper, who reported the bil!, knew 
it. I think, Mr. Speaker, that in the latter opinion Mr. Kelley was 
probably mistaken, and that Mr. Hooper did know it; and in support 
of my view I quote an extract from the speech of the Hon. Jou W. 
DANIEL, delivered, May 22, 1890, on the silver-coinage bill now pend- 
ing in the Senate. 

Mr. DANIEL says: 


I take from the Bankers’ Magazine of August, 1873, alittle extract. It says 
“In 1873. silver being demonetized in Germany, England, and Holland, «ca; 
ital of 100,0001. ($500,000) was raised, and Ernest Seyd, of London, was sent | 
this country with this fund as the agent of foreign bondholders to effect th 
same object.”’ ; 

This is from one of the most respectable organs of the money interes! o! (bh 
United States, and it announces the fact that England and Holland furnished 
a fund of half a million dollars and sent an emissary over to America to procure 
a result which was effected in the manner stated. 

Mr. Suxerman. What date does he fix? 

Mr. Danren. It is the Bankers’ Magazine of August, 1873, 

Mr. SuxemMan. But what was the date fixed when Seyd was sent here’ \V len 
was Seyd sent here, according to that statement? 

Mr. Dante. Thereis no statement of that. I have only the paragrap) 
fore me. 

The ConGRESSIONAL Recorp of April 9, 1872, contains the report of a bi!) pre 
sented to the House by Mr. Hooper,of Massachusetts, the chairman of the Con 
mittee on Coinage, in which the following language occursas coming fro Mi 
Hooper's own lips, and refers to the act which was passed dropping the s!'ver 
—_— from our coinage laws, where it had been recognized as the unit of value 
since 1789: 


- 
0 
e 


} 


} 


“The bill was prepared two years ago and has been submitted to care/u! and 


deliberate examination. It has the approval of nearly all the mint experts of 
the country and the sanction of the Secretary of the Treasury. Ernest Sey¢.0! 
London, a distinguished writer and bullionist, is now here and has gives er 
attention to the subject of mints and coinage, after examining the first d™ 
of this bill made various sensible suggestions which the committee sccr)'°° 
and embodied in the bill. While the committee take no credit to themse!* 
for the original pre of this bill, they have given it the most care! 
sideration and have no hesitation in unanimously recommending its passs-' ** 
necessary and expedient.” 






It is perhaps fortunate that Mr. Hooper disclaimed the patern''y°! 
the bill, since a few months since, at a convention of national banker 
held in Kansas City, Mo., Hon. John J. Knox claimed the authors )'p° 
it, 


I refer to this, Mr. Speaker, not to reflect in any manner up 
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conductof Mr. Hooper, any further than te connect him with the know]l- 
edge of the purpose of his work. He may have been ignorant of the 
motives of Mr. Seyd and of the half-million-dollar syndicate of the 


English and Holland bankers who sent him here; but he acknowledges 


in his report to the House his indebtedness to Mr. Seyd for his ‘‘ various | 


eeopsible suggestions,”’ etc. Then it is not fair to Mr. Hooper’s intelli- 
sence to Suppose that he was so far imposed upon that he did not under- 
sand the nature of the work being done by him. It is but justice to 
him, however, to state that it has been openly charged by Senator 
jpuison and others that the bill was changed so as to drop out the 
silver dollar after it left the Senate. While Iam not aware that Sen- 
ator SHERMAN, who, on January 17, 1873, asked for the consideration 
of the House bill in the Senate, has ever stated that he was unaware 
of its fall purpose, I think the following extract, which I quote from 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of that date, fails to show that his state- 
ment of the nature of the bill upon presenting it was such as would 
gdvise the Senate that such measure contemplated the demonetization 
of silver, or relgted to anything other than the regulation of the mints, 


assay offices, and coinage of the United States, and during whatever of | 


debate ensued on the bill, or amendments discussed, not one word was 
said which disclosed a purpose to prohibit the coinage of a legal-tender 
silver dollar. The extract referred to reads as follows: 


MINT LAWS. 


The Paesipixe Orricer, The Calendar under the Anthony rule is now in 
order, 

Mr. Suermay. I rise for the purpose of moving that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the Mint bill. I will state that this bill will not probably 
consume any more time than the time consumed in reading it. It passed the 
Senate two years ago after full debate. It was taken up again in the Louse dur- 
ing the present Congress and passed there. Itis a matter of vital interest to 
the Government, and I am informed by officers of the Government it is im por- 
tant it should pass promptly. The amendments reported by the Committee on 
Finance present the points of difference between the two Houses, and they can 
goto a committee of conference without having a controversy here in the Sen- 
ate about them. 

Mr. Anruony. I hope the Calendar will be laid aside informally, not post- 
* Mr. SHERMAN, Let it be passed over informally until we finish the reading of 
the Mintbillanddisposeofit. The reading is about half through, I am informed 
by the Secretary. 

Mr, Cracry. I shall not oppose this motion, but I wish to give notice that as 
soon as the Mint bill is disposed of I shall move to call up the bill (H. R. No. 
310) for the construction of six steam-vessels of war, and for other purposes, 
which was reported from the Committee on Naval Affairs. I hope that bill will 
be leftas the unfinished business this evening. 

The Paesrprne Orricer. The Chair is informed that itis proposed that the 
Calendar be informally passed over. 

Mr. SupeMas. lam perfectly willing that that should be done. 

The Presrorse Orricer. That will be regarded as the sense of the Senate. if 
there is no objection, and the bill referred to by the Senator from Ohio is now 
before the Senate. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the 
bill (H.R. No. 2984) ——s and amending the laws relative to the mints, assay 
offices, and coinage of the United States. 

The Chief Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. : 

The Paestprne Orricer. The Committee on Finance report the bill with 
amendments, which will now be read. 

Mr. Suerman. I send to the clerk some amendments of a forma! character 
from the Committee on Finance, adopted since the amendments first reported 
were printed. I will ask that they be acted upon with the others in their order. 


Whatever knowledge of the scheme may have been possessed by those | 


engineering it, Mr. Speaker, it can not be claimed that the masses of 
our people had any notice of the trae intention of the bill or that the 
coinage of the legal-tender doliar was to be interfered with at all. No 


man connected with that work has ever attempted to give a reason for 


it. During the present Congress we have witnessed the labored efforts 
of a distinguished Senator to show that the act was not passed wholly 
without notice to the Senate; but it yet remains for him, or any of his 
associates in the work, to assign a reason justifying the act. For any 
one not bound to apologize for the origin of the law it is easy to dis- 
cover the motive. It was the desire and purpose to destroy one of the 
money metals in order to increase the value of the other. A brief ref- 
erence to history discloses the fact that the device was not a new or un- 
tried one, for it had been frequently resorted to by those who owned 
the money and held the credits of the world in other countries. Nor 


has the metal demonetized always been silver. Sometimes it has been | 


gold, but always that metal which by its greater abundance, present 
or prospective, most threatened to resist the oppressive power of the 
money-owner as against the poor and the indebted. 

Up to the year 1819 every civilized nation used both gold and silver 


equally as money. At that date England, having become a creditor | 


nation, demonetized silver by declaring that all contracts for the pay- 
ment of money should be discharged in gold only. We will take oc- 


casion hereafter to note the effects of that act upon the people of that | 


a Alter the discovery of the gold mines of California and Aus- 
Talia the European countries which still retained the use of both 
we als, becoming alarmed at the sudden increase in gold money, set 
ata the demonetization of that metal. In 1850 Belgium made silver 
od single standard, and in 1857 her example was followed by the Ger- 
desta and Austria; and to the opposition of France alone was 
the aun that the demonetization of gold did notobtain throughout 
fool of Europe. But less than twenty years thereafter the great 
Tease in the product of silvercompletely changed the status of the two 


metals; and the change which began with the formation of the Latin | 
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Union, in which Belgium, Italy, and Switzerland joined in 1865, was 
followed in 1873 by Germany and the United States, and later by the 
Scandinavian States, France, Holland, and Spain, and the mints of ali 
these countries were closed against silver rhe result has been fitly 
described by Hon. RoGrer Q. MILLS, when he declared that thus— — 

| Thelabor of the world was paralyzed t »t e the price of i to tl 
| small but powerful class who live on 





Thus it will be observed, Mr. >pe uker, that it is always the metal 
that is or promises to become the most useful to the people for money 
purposes that is singled out by the law-making power as t 


. g } e victim for 
the time being of demonetization rhe effect of such legislation being 


much the same in all countries, it may not be surprising to us in th 

light of our own experience, yet interesting to note the result of the 
7. ; ; ae : " 

original demonetization of silver in England in 1819. ‘The historian 


of that day informs us that ‘‘ by reason of the contraction of the cur 
rency prices rapidly fell, cotton sinkimag in three months to h: 
former valuggg that insix monthsall p had fallen half and ‘‘showed 
no signs of improvement for the next three years.’’ By reason of the 





contraction of the currency t! ndustry of the nation wa paraly zed. 
ete. : 
Alarm became universal, confidence and activity ceased, bankruptcy increased 


in 1819 more than 50 per cent. of the number of the previous year Meetings 
were held throughout England in which the people called on the Govern 
ment to devise some means of redressing the situation, So universal was the 
distress that the owners of land in England, whoin 1819numbered 150,000, wers 
in seven years, by forced sales and the foreclosures of mortgages on the smalie: 
farms, reduced to 30,000, and one in every seven of the population lived on or 
ganized charity. 


Mr. ‘Speaker, this is indeed a dark picture of distress, but one which 
millions of our people will recognize as having been presented to thei 
gaze by the act of 1873. Let us see what was the effect of the same 
policy applied to Germany. In 1873 that nation joined in the war 
against silver money, and the effects of such action was immediat 
reflected in the distress of her people, which is aptly described by Mr. 
Laveleye, who seven years later wrote as follows 

At the sitting of the Reichstag, of the 18th June, 1879, the 
perial Bank, Herr Von Decherd, declared, in reply to a question 
Delbriack, that the sale of demonetized silver had already inv« d a loss of 
96,500,000 marks ($23,100,000), and that for the sale of the remaining 500,000,000 of 
marks ($120,000,000) a rather higher loss must be calculated upon i mark is 
worth 24 cents.) It was then that Priace Bismarck interposed and declared that 
he would no longer bear the responsibility « 

a considerable producer of silver, and her present production is worth less by 
5,000,000 per annum from the depreciation of silver Ger any owns at least 
$400,000,000 of investments, whose interest, paya! n sil now yields $2,50 
000 a year less than if that metal was at par. 
EFFECT UPON THE GERMAN I MEI 
He thus describes the effect upon the German farmer 


“This direct loss, important as it is, is nothing, however,’’ says Herr Von 
Bir, ‘* compared with the indirect loss resulting from the fall of prices Him 
selfa large land-owner, he first speaks of agriculture: ‘It is cruelly suffering 
from the reduced value of ail produce. The farmers are paying their rents 
irregularly or not atall; their stock in trade has often to be distrained to r 
cover arrears of rent. The land-owners are overwhelmed with mortgages 
When at last, in order to extricate themselves, they try to sell their estates, they 
find no purchasers or have to be satisfied with a price one-third below former 
estimates. The discouragement is universal. No more agricultural improv« 
ments are being eftected; employment is, consequently, lacking, and there is 
great indigence. Hence that increasing emigration, for which special trains 
and steamers have to be arranged. Itisa veritable exodus. What remedy for 
so much suffering? Theagriculturists, perceiving at length the real cause of 
the evil, demand the abandonment of the gold standard. 


The extraordinary emigration from Germany referred to by this di 
tinguished authority aggregated, in the sixteen years from 1875 to 
1889, 1,546.000 persons, nearly 100,000 per annum. 
emigrate when they are prosperous; and this hegira of Germans, as it 
has been termed, declared the condition of that country 

But, Mr. Speaker, unfortunately for our country, we are not com 
pelled to go abroad for illustrations of the evil efiect of 
of legislation. It will not be denied that the demonetization of silver 
in 1873 has depreciated all values in this country about one-third 
| The magnitude of that destruction of values can scarcely be conceived, 
much less accurately stated; but it may not be unprofitable to refer in 
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| this connection to the opinions of well informed statesmen and finan 
| ciers of this, as well as of other countries, on the ject enator 
TELLER says it added more than a thousand millions to the public 
debt of this country alone, and, great as that sum appears, it is buta 


trifle when compared to the increase of burden added to the private 
and other debts of the people. While no man can even approximately 
state the weight of that burden, every debtor and laboring: 
this country from 1873 to this day has felt its oppress 
In a recent speech delivered in the United St 
| JOHN P. Jones he presents irrefragable proofs that the depreciation of 
silver caused by its demonetization has been shar by every other spe 
cies of property except gold alone; or, in other words, that silver has 
held ita ratio of value as compared with every thing except gold and 
therefore the correct way to state the change of relative values of silver 
and gold is, not that silver has declined, but that gold has been ad 
vanced in value. ‘The effect upon the people of this rise in gold can 





| not perhaps be more forcibly presented than in the illustrations used 
| by Senator Jones, as follows: 
If a cotton-planter in 1873 owed $10,900 he could then ha 1 it with 
pounds of cotton. To-day, by reason ofthe increased command whic! 1s 
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over commodities, it would take 101,010 pounds of cotton to pay that $10,000, 
notwithstanding that the money in which the debtor has paid the interest has 
each year become more valuable than it was at the time he contracted to pay it. 

The cotton manufacturer of the East who in 1873 owed $10,000 could then have 
paid it with 70,422 yards of uneolored cotton cloth; to-day, owing to the rise in 
the value of gold, it would require 147,059 yards to pay that debt, without taking 
into account the amount lost by the debtor in the greater sacrifice he had year by 
year to make to pay the interest. 

The farmer of the North and West who in 1873 owed $10,000 could then have 
paid it with 8,733 bushels of wheat; to-day it would require 11,446 bushels of 
wheat to liquidate that debt, though he, too, has year by year been * cinched "’ 
through the progressive increase in fhe value of the money in which the in- 
terest has been paid. Or he could, in 1873, have paid his dept with 1,514 barrels 
of flour; to-day it would take 2,126 barrels of flour to pay the same debt. 
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man would not be less than $2. This would make but the moderate 6. 
a month for each workman, which, under the mostthrifty sysiem of } 
economy, can not be considered more than enough for the support of « 
ican family. 


of ty 


WAGE LOSS FROM INVOLUNTARY IDLENESS. 


By multiplying the number of persons thus shown to be idle by this 
average wage we arrive at the amount of $4,500,000 as the daily su 
lost to the wage-earners of the United States by the non-employ men . 
This is a money loss of $27,000,000 a week, $117,000,0W a month, or th ee 
sum of $1,404,000,000 a year. A saving of this sum fora year and thr: . 
would pay our entire national debt. This being the loss in a sing), > 
can imagine (making due allowance for difference in the numbers of 
lation) how stupendous has been the loss to the nation during the 
teen years, a loss exceeding incomparably all other losses whatsoe y; 

If a crop of wheat be lost, it is appropriately noted as a public mis(.; 

a city be burned down or swept away by flood, it is properly regarded a. 
national calamity, and the sympathies of all the people go out in wns), 
measure tothe sufferers. But here is a loss as real and as deploral)\« a. 
ever caused by flood or fire, a loss whose consequences, while not so ap aren: 
are as destructive to national prosperity as the burning of ten cities o, 1), 
currence of one hundred and forty Jobnstown disasters every year. aid always 
to the people who can least afford it. Yet it passesalmost wholly unheeded ¢, 
cept by the sufferers. 7 

A war that would take a million of men from industry and deprive 1); 
try of the production which would result from their labors would be regard 
as a calamity of unsurpassable magnitude, yet a shrinkage in the volume of 
money relatively to population withdraws much more than that number fron 
productive pursuits and, without the salutary discipline and restraints o/ 
tary life, subjects them to conditions of which the unavoidable resii\ts ar, 
erty and crime. 

Imagine, Mr. President, the unhappiness, discontent, and even despx plied 
in the mere statement that two million men are constantly out of en); 
(or, what amounts to the same thing, that three times that number a: 


Showing the continual decline in prices, and the consequent increas- 
ing distress of our agricu)turists, 1 quote the following from one of the 
leading agri¢ul.ural journals of the country. Referring to the official 
crop report this writer says: 


By taking the corn crop for 1888 we find by this report that there were raised 
in the United States 1,957,790,000 bushels of corn, valued at $677 , and by 
the report of 1889 we find there was raised the enormous crop Of 2,112,892,000 
bushels valued at only $597,918,820. In fact, the corn crop of 14389 exceeded that 
of L888 by 125,192,000 bushels, and is valued at less money by $79,542,760. 

The wheat crop of 1885 was 415,868,000 bushels, valued at $385,248,030, while 
the wheat crop of 1889 was 490,560,000 bushels, valued at only $349,491,707. It 
will be seen that the wheat crop of 1889 was greater than tha: of 1888 by 74,693,000 
bushels and sold for less money by $42,756,223. 

The oat crop of 1838 was 701,735,000 bushels, valued at $195,424,240, and the oat 
crop for 1889 was 751,575,000 bushels, valued at $171,7%1,008, or the oat crop was 

reater in 1889 than in 1888 by 49,780,000 bushels, and is valued for less by 

643,232, 
In other words, the farmers have raised of these cereals 249,664,000 bushels 


a = 


more in 1889 than in 1888, and the entire crop has soid for $145,942,215 less money Se Laat eS were aan ople of thi 
than last year. ,OU9, 

; . ‘iin . : In contemplation of the loss and suffering wrought by the act of 1873 

As evidence that this condition is recognized and appreciated by well may the eloquent Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS] denounce 


financiers and economic writers of accepted ability and character in 
Earope as well as in this country, I quote from Mr. Frewen, of London, 
in his late .work entitled The Economic Crisis, which relates, not 
peculiarly, to financial causes and effects in the United States, but in 
the whole civilized world. His incidental allusion, however, to a 
state of facts which we all know exists in this country, makes his il- 
lustration appropriate to this discussion, while hisacknowledged ability 
and fairness as an author on financial and economic subjects give 
great weight to his observations. Mr. Frewen says: 


it as ‘‘the great economic crime of the age,’’ and its paternity and of. 
fice are properly described by the honored Senator from Nevada [ Mr 
JONES] when he declares that— 


It was the child of ignorance and avarice, and is already the prolitlic parent of 
enforced idleness, poverty, and misery. 


Such has been the effect, Mr. Speaker, of this legislation of 1873, and 
why shall we not now correct the great evil by removing the cause that 
produced it? This we can speedily and effectually do by restoring to 
silver the rights it had from the foundation of our Government down 


It may, indeed, be affirmed, without fear of contradiction, that legislation ar- to 1873. 


ranged in the interest of a certain class, first by Lord Liverpool inthis country 


and — by Sir —— Peel ” ee ee = a Loyd ne — For four thousand years gold and silver have served side by side, and 
wealthy bankers, which was supplemen recently by simultaneous anti-silver : “4 ivili ~Onles. Say 
legisiation in Berlin and Washington at the instance of the great financial with equal efficiency, as the money metals of all civilized pec ve - 
houses—this legislation has about doubled the burden of all national debts by | and except when the greed and avarice of those who controlled the mak- 


an artificial enhancement of the value of money. 

The fall of all prices induced by this cause has been on sucha scale that while 
in twenty years the national debt of the United States quoted in dollars has been 
reduced by nearly two-thirds, yet the value of the remaining one-third, meas- 
ured in wheat, in bar iron, or bales of cotton, is considerably greater—isa greater 
demand draft on the labor and industry of the nation than was the whole debt 
at the time it was contracted. The aggravation of the burdens of taxation in- 
duced by this so-called ‘appreciation of gold,” which is no natural apprecia- 
tion, but has been brought about by class legislation to increase the value of the 
gold which is in a few hands, requires but to be explained to an enfranchised 
Guceney, which will know how to protect itself against further attempts to 
contracs the currency and to force down prices to the confusion of every exist- 
ing contract, 


ing of laws havearbitrarily interfered with that naturalarrangement. In 
the Bible it is written that nearly four thousand years ago Abraham 
weighed to Ephron the Hittite 400 shekels of silver, ‘‘ current moucy 
with the merchant,’’ and through all the intervening aves from that 
time down that metal was in use as money and good enough ‘or such 
purposes till, in 1819, England seemed to discover that throug): «!! tim 
the whole world had been mistaken and by law declared that gold 
should be the only basis for money contracts in that country. 

There has never been an hour in the life of this Government wh 
the people did not regard silver as highly as gold, if both were uvin- 
terfered with by our own laws, and never until 1873 did the law- 
makers dare try todiscriminate against it. Once having robbed silver 
of part of its privileges and value, its enemies, in order to continue its 
legal d tion, said all manner of false things against its good char- 
acter. en the people discovered that they had been robbed by Con- 
gress and began clamoring for the restitution of their property aud the 
restoration of their money rights, the class at whose prompting the 
wrong had been done became fruitful in reasons why it should not be 
undone. Many of the reasons then given have since been exploded by 
the results of our experience, but some that are still relied on | will 
briefly consider, 

When the act of 1878 for the remonetization of silver was being 
discussed in the Senate, Senator Wadleigh, of New Hampshire, 0 
opposing it, gave expressjon to the views of the monometal|is!s in re 
lation to the danger of silver driving out the gold money of the ‘ounuy 
in the following language: 

‘ om this 
jane pone = - conan on oo eee all the gold fr 

‘The cheaper metal will drive away the dearer. 

Two hundred millions of gold now in the country would, without this pom 
cious agitation, ere now have crossed the frail barrier of 1} per cent. wiiciseh 


arated it re ¥ currency and gone into ourcirculation to restore hoje ™! 
confidence an a strength and vigor to all business operations. 









Senator JoneEs, of Nevada, presents some facts and figures to prove 
what the losses have been, by reason of this shrinkage in value of some 
ot the staple crops of the country. On the cotton crops alone, in those 
seventeen years, he states, upon a computation based on the reports of 
the Bureau of Statistics in the Treasury and Agricultural Departments, 
that the loss has been $1,411,000,000; on the wheat crop, by data 
derived from the same sources, he estimates the loss to have been 
$1,700,000,000; or an aggregate on those two crops alone of over $3,- 
000,600,000, When we apply the same percentage of shrinkage to the 
other crops and property of the country which have been produced and 
handled at constantly declining prices during this long and hideous 
night of financial horror, we can get an approximate realization of the 
losses sustained by the decline in price of property; but in order to 
more fully appreciate the grievous burden which that act placed upon 
the masses we must note its effect on the laborers whom it deprived 
of work—over two millions in aumber—who had neither crops to sell 
nor money with which to buy, except as they earned it by daily toil. 
Quoting further from the distinguished Senator, I present his estimate 
of the almost immeasurable loss inflicted upon the laboring elementof 
our people, Hesays: 

The census report of 1880 states the number of persons employed in all oc- 
cupations as 17,392,099 01% of a population of 50,155,783, or a percentage of 34.68 
of the entire population. Our present population being not less than 65,000,000, 
if we as~ume, as we are warranted in doing, that a like proportion of the popu- 
lation is engaged in occupations of all sorts, it is clear that we have ya 
working population of 22,254,000 persons. 

Accepting as correct the careful deductions from the reports of the Massa- 
chusetts bureau of labor that a number equivalent to 10 per cent. of the 
ple are always out of employment, we find that at the present time there are 
2,250,0.0 persons involuntarily idle in this country. How faintly does the term 
“the army of the unemployed "’ describe this vast number of eager and will- 
ion. oee cooking in vain the opportunity to earn a livelihood for themselves 
ar. aAmiies. 

Were the business of the country in the active condition in which it could not 
avoid being if our money system were perfectly adjusted to industry and it em- 

loyers were competing for laborers with the same degree of eagerness that la- 

rers are competing for employment, the average wage of a day fora working- 


The success of this measure will drive it to other enlightenedand ¢ ercis 
nations, and leave to us the debased and bulky money which nearly ever) P 4 
gressive nation in Europe has ceased to coin and whieh supplies the «wv 6°" 
Spuepaet wants of the poor and ignorant millions of Russia, China, [ids 8" 


Even now there come from all parts of the country complaints of ' he! 
some accumulations of subsidiary silver coin, which refuses to circula\: 


At that time this apprehension had some lodgment in the mia's °! 
our Je and the argument was not without force. But, 
8 er, the ex test has completely discredited it. A‘ that 
time we had about $65,000,000 of silver coin of all kinds. Pron 
have $426,000,000. The subsidiary silver coin about the “ bur'e™ 
some accumulation ”’ of which the people were then said to be © ©o" 
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iaiviog,”” aud which would not circulate, has been augmented in 
volume until it exceeds $76,000,000, and no complaints are now beard 
about its not circulating, notwithstanding there are also in circulation 
with it over 350,000,000 of legal-tender dollars in coin or certificates, 
Jl of which is just as good as gold. In the mean time what has hap- | 
ped to our gold coin that was to be driven out of thecountry? At 
the date of that prophecy of evil we had gold coin $167,000,000, and 
sow the Treasury Officials state that we have $689,900,000, or more 
than four times as much. The $200, 000, 000 which was spoken of ‘‘has | 
crossed the frail barrier of 1} per cent.’’ which separated it from paper | 
money and has gone into circulation as far as that metal will circu- | 
late under the present management of our fiscal affairs, which tends | 
to the locking of it up. we : 
Another war ery of the monometallists in their crusade against silver 
i 


‘oney is that the standard silver dollar is a ‘‘ dishonest dollar,’’ not- 
withstanding that itcontains all the silver, of the requisite fineness, ever | 
required by the law, and that, as compared with the silver coin of other 
-ouutries, it is 3 per cent, above par. In order to discredit it and ex- 
clude it from use it is falsely called a “‘dishonest dollar,’’ although at 
the time it was demonetized it was worth a premium of 3 per cent. 
above gold, and is yet just as good. 

Mr. Speaker, it will be remembered that the Bland bill of 1878, as 
it left the House, provided for the full restoration of silver to all its 
rights and privileges in the mints of the country and to its full parity 
with gold in every respect; but the Senate mutilated it by striking out 
the provision for free coinage and substituted the principle that silver | 
could only be coined when owned by the Government, and then in the | 
amount limited therein. When the bill, thas shorn of its greatest | 
strength and virtue, butstill relieving tosome extent against the absolute | 
inhibition then existing against silvercoinage, went to President Hayes | 
for his signature, that official vetoed it, and in the closing of his veto 
message used the following language: 





itis my firm conviction that if the country is to be benefited by a silver coin- 
age itcan be done only by the issue of silver dollars of full value, which will 
defraud no man. A eurrency worth less than it purports to be worth will in the | 
end defraud not only creditors, but all who are engaged in legitimate business, 
and none more sucely than those who are dependent on their daily labor for | 
their daily bread. 


This was the first official declaration that the lawful silver dollar | 
was a *‘dishonest’’ one, and, as usual with that class of silver-haters | 
who are so solicitous about the honesty of our money, he based this ex- | 
pression of his solicitude upon his great concern tor the business inter- | 
ests of the people, and especially “* those who are dependent on their | 
daily labor for their daily bread.’’ We have already had occasion to 
examine how these classes and interests were affected by the destruc- 
tion of silver money, and I will only say in. this connection that this 
condnet on the part of that Executive was fitly supplemented at a later | 
day by his veto, at the dictation of the national banks, ot the Carlisle | 
refunding bill, which Executive act robbed our people of millions of | 
dollars. I feel that, taken in connection with the reference already | 
made to what has been our experience with this ‘‘dishonest dollar’? (?), 
over 350,000,000 of which are to-day in circulation ona parity with gold, 
[can not better emphasize the emptiness if not absolute dishonesty of 
said declaration than by again quoting the last Executive communi- 
cation on the effect of silver coinage under the Bland law, in which 
President Harrison says: 


, The evil anticipations which have accompanied the coinage and the use of 
the silver dollar have not been realized. Asa coin it has not had general use 
and the public Treasury has been compelled to storeit. But this is manifestly 
owing to the fact that its paper representative is more convenient. The general 


acceptance and use of the silver certificate show that silver has not been other- 
wise discredited, 


No, Mr. Speaker, it has not been and will never be discredited by 
the people. That is only done by the financial prophets, who, were 
the oid Jewish laws in force in this country, would have long since 
been “stoned to death”’ as the penalty for their false prophecies. Not- 
withstanding the admitted fact that experience has shown that silver 
has not been depreciated by the increased coinage thereof, the present 


come a financial Jeremiah also and in sad prophetic strain to bewail 
: prospective condition in case we give further contradiction to what 
oa the “‘evil anticipations which have accompanied the coinage 
and use of pe by removing the existing legal discrimination 
against it and gi = better opportunity for maintaining an exist- 
pe which its enemies have been unable to destroy. The President 
urther says: 

I think it is clear that if we should make the coi of silv nt 
=i io vite that the difference in ietatben sees of t e gold 


taken account of in commercial transactions, and [ 
fe same result f° 

toe Such would follow an increase of the present rate 
and disastrous to ——— would be itable to our financial management 
edge ofenth epee Andi We should not tread the dangerous 
silver interests. Any safe’ ndeed, nothing more harmful could happen to the 


ity of the two coins fa thelr sees aus subject must secure the equal- 


Thus we have the President declari i 
ng the necessity for the establish- 
jest iss gmmercial equality of the two kinds of coin, when he has 

tated that such equality exists, and yet the bill recommended for 
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| of gold coin and gold certificates. 





Executive, after officially announcing that fact, permits himself to be- | 


It is true that on account of the injurious effect of our high tariff, 





our adoption by his Secretary of the Treasury, and to which the Pres- 
ident says he has ‘‘only been able to give hasty examination,’’ but 
to which he gives his assent, is designed to prevent the commercial 
equality of the two metals before the law, by making the one a com- 
modity and the other a money for measuring#ts value. The President 
further says: 


I have always been an advocate of the use ofsilver in our currency. W< 


r * are 
large producers of that metal and should not discredit 


Turning from this declaration of his favor of silver for use as money 
to his commendation of the plan of bis Secretary of the Treasury, which 
is now before us, I think the people who are now clamoring for free 
coinage of silver will conclude that the latter will be received as the 


| stronger evidence of what he desires, and that his real position on the 
| question is much the same as that of the individual who, on the sub- 
| ject of prohibition, declared he was ‘‘in favor of the law, bat against 


its enforcement.’’ 

F.ad we not already been assured by the President that silver money 
had ‘‘not been discredited’’ and that its equality with gold coin was 
thoroughly established, it might not be amiss to refer to the fact that 
in spite of the Treasury Department and all the financial influence of 
the Government silver has obtained and still preserves its perfect inter- 
caangeability with gold in this country, and even in the Treasury De- 
partment itself. The fact is that since the silver dollar is just as good 
as the gold one nobody ever wants to exchange it for gold to use in this 
country. The records of the Treasury Department show, however, that 
millions of dollars in gold have gone into the Treasury Department in 
exchange for silver at par. 

In 1880, Mr. Sherman, as Secretary of the Treasury, made an order 
allowing silver and silver certificates in the Treasury Department to 
be exchanged for gold, and over $80,000,000 of gold went into the Treas- 
ury in such exchanges within a single year, when for some reason the 
order was suspended. Why was itsuspended? Why not let the peo- 


| ple have the money, which was just as good and more convenient for 
| their use, in exchange for their gold ? 


But at present, under a rule of 
the Department, the Treasury exchanges silver and silver certificates 
for any other kind of money, and, as is shown by the books of the De- 
partment, exchanges of that kind aggregating more than $52,000,000 
were made in the three years of 1887, 1888, and 1889. Of the money 
thus exchanged for silver and silver certificates, about $22,000,000 was 
And yet we are told that this 
silver dollar, for which all these millions of gold is being voluntarily 
exchanged, is a ‘‘dishonest dollar’’ and that its use imperils the busi- 
ness interests of the country. 

It may not be inappropriate to ask in this connection, since the succes- 
sive Administrations trom Hayes to Harrison have been so much afraid 
that this ‘‘dishonest’’ money would, in the language of President 
Hayes, ‘‘defraud all business men, and none more surely than those 
who are dependent on their daily labor for their daily bread,’’ why it 


| is that it has been continually paid out by the Government to these 


classes of the people, while the bondholder was paid in gold. A little 
more solicitude of that character manifested in action, and less of it in 
cheap professions, would entitle it to more respect from the public. 
Since our experience under the operation of the act of 1878, providing 
for increased coinage, and our actual possession of over $426,000,000 of 
silver money, and at the same time quadrupling our stock of gold, 
has destroyed the two arguments that silver would not circulate and 
that, if it did, it would drive out gold, the scarecrow of a changed 
‘balance of trade’’ is made to do duty in their stead. The opponents 
of free coinage say that ‘‘ It is the credit of the Government that floats 
the silver dollar, as it does the greenback,’’ and that this keeps it at 


| par in this country; but, say they, ‘Should the balance of trade turn 
_ against us, our gold will leave us and silver alone will remain,”’ ete. 


Mr. Speaker, nobody of intelligence contend§ that with the balance 
of trade against us we would not have to ship money of some kind, and 
the kind would depend on what country the balance was in favor of. 
It it were a country where silver was the preferred money then it would 
naturally be silver that would go out, while it would be gold if going 
to a country having the goldstandard. But, Mr. Speaker, suppose that 
it would in every case be gold, would it not have to go until the bal- 
ance was settled regardless of whether or not we had si:ver? If we 
have in such contingency to ship any considerable proportion of gold 
it would be all the more necessary that we should have silver to make 
the money exchanges of the country. But, Mr. Speaker, regardless of 
the suggestion of the unfortunate contingency by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, as a reason why our silver coinage should not be increased, 
I do not think that any serious alarm will be felt on this account by 
any one who will take the trouble to examine the statistics relating to 
our trade balances in the past. 


in provoking retaliatory Jaws against the free exchange of our prod- 
ucts, added to the advantage which England derives trom the cheap- 
ness of our silver bullion, which she buys and sends to India in ex- 
change for wheat that we formerly supplied,-our export of cereals has 
fallen off immensely; yet the fact still obtains that, with the exception 
of two years out of the last sixteen, the balance has always been in 


our favor. The aggregate of balances in our favor from 1876 to 1888 
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amounted to more than $1,000,000,000, while the only two years in 
which it was against us were 1888, to the amount of $28,000,000, and 
1889 for $2,000,000, or a general balance in our favor on the thirteen 
years of $970,000,000. While there was a balance of $2,000,000 against 
us last year, our largely s@greased exports of grain during the present 
year render it certain that the balance will again be in our favor at its 
close. 

In connection with this point, Mr. Speaker, I wish to direct atten- 
tion to the fact that, while in 1880 we exported 190,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, in 1889 we only exported 41,000,000 bushels. In 1880 we ex- 
ported 53,000,000 bushels of corn and in 1889 only 32,000,000 bushels. 
On account of the high tariff imposed by our Government on the prod- 
ucts of other nations, which exchanged with us for our grain, meat, 
cotton, and other preducts—mostly agricultural—those nations have 
retaliated, and in some cases most severely, on our products, and in 
the most of the ports on the continent of Europe we are to-day paying 
import duties on our products (which is the same in effect as an export 
tax here) in an amount which would be quite sufficient to pay to our 
producers a fair profit, if they could save it, on products which are in 
many cases selling at a loss. 

Again, referring to the serious disadvantage at which the demone- 
tization of silver and the consequent cheapening of its value as bullion 
has placed our agriculturists, I would call attention to the fact, stated 
by economists and denied by no one, that England gets that part of 
her wheat which comes from India at 30 per cent. less than she could 
get it before silver was demonetized, because she buys silver bullion in 
this country at 30 per cent. discount for gold and ships it to India, where 
it is coined into rupees, which have the same purchasing power that 
they possessed before silver was outiawed in Europe or America. It is 
this terrible competition with India, produced by the conditions de- 
scribed, that has prostrated the wheat-growers of this country. Thus 
it will be seen that the injurious effect of the high tariff, which has 
materially limited the foreign demand for our grain by cutting off 
profitable exchange with the countries which formerly furnished us 
with markets, has been greatly aggravated by the cheapening to our 
principal customer the product of our mines, so that she uses it in India 
for the destruction of our greatest agricultural industry. 

Passing from the question of trade balances, which need not alarm 
us, with the remark that, however much they may change against us, 
the possession of silver can not impair our ability to pay our debts, [ 
wish now to notice the old objection to increased coinage, that ‘‘ silver 
will drive out gold,’’ and that ‘‘if we open our mints to free coinage 
we will be flooded with the silver of other countries and all our gold 
will leave us.’’ There is no amountof argument that a wise man will 
accept in contradiction of a well established experience. 

When the objection now being considered was first made, in 1878, 
as an argument agajnst the passage of the Bland law, it had more effect 
upon our people than it nuw has, because since that time the experience 
of this country with the two metals as money has completely discred- 
ited its truth. It may be well, however, to present some facts which 
tend to show that our favorable experience in establishing the equality 
of silver and gold in our circulation and holding and continually in- 
creasing both is not in any sense accidental, but that it results from 
the operation of certain fixed and well known laws, which under like 
conditions must always give like results. If we are to be flooded with 
silver, where is the flood to come from? All the coined silver in the 
world is estimated at $3,337,000, 000, and, with theexception of $98, 000, - 
000 which is held by Japan and Mexico, not one dollar of it could come 
here without an absolute loss to the sender of 3 per cent. I can not 
in any other way so succinctly or ee the facts to support 
this statement as by quoting from the article of Hon. RoGErR Q. MILLs, 
published in the North American Review for May, 1890, which upon 
this point states: , 

The coined silver of the world, outside the United States, is of the value in 
our money of $2,337,000,000, of which amount Mexico has 000,000 ; Japan, 
$49,000,000; Belgium, $48,000,000; Italy, $20,000,000 ; Switzerland, $14,000,000; Aus- 
tria-Hungary, $75,000,000; Spain, $83,000,000; France, $646,000,000, and India, 
$1,352,000,000. This is the supply with which we are threatened if we open our 
mints to unlimited coinage. This ~y ay of silver, when it passes the 
boundary of its own country, ceases to —— becomes a commodity, 
It ceases to carry with it the value given to it by law and only retains the value 
given to it by commerce. It is worth to-day 72 cents in the dollarin the 
markets of the world, while it is worth at home more than 100 cents to the dol- 
lar. The 87% grains of fine silver which are aired to coin our standard dol- 
lar, and into which the imported silver would coined, are worth here 23.22 
grains of fine gold, which is our gold dollar. That is equal to 15.98 grains of 
silver to | grain of gold. 

Now, France has 8,250,000,000 francs in silver, which is worth within her juris- 
diction $646,695,000 in gold, at ber ratio of 15.50 to 1, If that were sent here and 
coined at our mints at our ratio of 15.98 to 1 it would be worth $627,250,000, 
which would be at a loss to her of more than $19,000,000. And if our ern- 
ment should buy it at the market price for silver, 72cents in the dollar, France 
would realize $478,520,000 for her stock worth at home $646,695,000! She would 
lose, by “flooding” us with ber “cheap” silwer, $167,000,000. Belgium, Italy, 
Switzerland, and Spain, which coin at the same ratio, would sustain a corre- 
aponding loss on theirsilver. India, which coins at 15 to |, has a stock of sil- 
ver worth at home $1,352,000,000, and worth at our ratio $1,269,000,000. If she 
should attempt to flood us with ber silver it would be at a loss to her of $88,000,- 
000. If we should buy her silver at the market price in to-day it would be 
ata loss to ber of $350,000,000. It is evident from this statement that no 
country whose silver is coined at a ratio higher than 15.98 can export it to us. 
Japan coins at 16.18 and Mexico at 16.50. They have together a stock of silver 
amounting to $98,000,000, which would be worth in our coin $100,000,000. It is 
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possible that they would get that amount of our gold for their silve, 
beyond the region of possibility that the coined silver of other e591; 
come to the United States. 


By the above statement it will be seen that the silver o{ 
Japan is the only stock which could come to this country y 
and neither of those countries can spare any of their supply 
lar being needed by them respectively for the business ¢x 
their people. But suppose it should all come here to be ex 
gold, what would bethe result? Simply that there would 
000 more of silver in the country and that much less of , 
far from its affecting injuriously our business or prosperit 
the statistician would ever know of the change. If, then 
having silver coin can afford to send any of it here, the flo 
talked of must come from the mines. 

Let us see what we may expect from thatsource. The ; 
of silver during the last fifteen years has been about $16 
for the last year it reached $142,000,000. While we hay 
to assume that the annual product in the future will atta 
named amount, still suppose it does, how will it probably ; 
eountry? India claims annually for her uses $45,000,000 a; 
exportsadoilar. She is properly called ‘ the silver sink of the 
It matters not how much she gets from other countries it is g 
by her people and she gives none back to the world. Add 
$45,000,000 the $46,000,000 which is the estimated amoun: 
in the arts and manufactures, and there would be left about 
000 for coinage purposes of the whole world. Should that 
distributed to all the different countries according to their i sin 
necessities by reason of the natural increase of population and by 
ness, the proportion falling tothe United States would be uit 
and far from being a cause for alarm. 

It is admitted on all sides that in order to prevent undu 
tion of thecurrency of any country the increase in the volum: 
should keep pace with the increase of population. The sou: 
that rule admits of no question and its application is universal. They 
in this country, according to the estimate of competent financier 
based upon our statistics, about $40,000,000 annual increase in the 
volume of our currency will be required to keep pace with the growth 
of our population, which is estimated at 3 per cent. annually. In 
India, where half the entire silver coinage of the world is found, the 
ratio between silver and gold is 15 to 1, and in allother countries out- 
side of the United States (excepting only Japan and Mexico) the ratio is 
154 to 1. In this country it is 16 to 1. Hence it will be observed 
that since all of said countries pay more fortheir silver than it is worth 
here it is only fair to assume that they will continue to get their fai 
proportion of the products of the mines and that we will not get ital 
But admitting for the sake of argument that we would get tl entire 
surplus of $50,000,000, it would add to our money circulation only 
cents per capita anonally, or less than 7 cents each per month. We 
are now coining $28,000,000, and the increase of $22,000, 000 annually, 
if continued indefinitely, would not more than fairly provide ‘or the 
increased demand by reason of the growth in our population and busi 
ness. 

Mr. Speaker, if we compare our country with France as to the pe: 
capita supply of money in circulation among the people we wil! find that 
France has $57.56 to our $22.36. With one-fifteenth more paper money 
per capita and over five times as much of gold as weshe has ten times as 
much silver. That country is admitted to be the most prosperous of 
all great commercial nations, and it is becauseshe has more tlan double 
as much money per capita for her people than any of ber rivals. This 
country produces about $59,000,000 of silver annually, about $%,()0'),()00 
of which is needed for the arts and manufactures, leaving about $5l,- 
000,000 for coinage or export. That is about the entire surplus of sl- 
ver in the whole world, and if we were to coin every dollar of it it woul 
require many years for us to get a per capita circulation equal to that 
of France. Yet France has no silver to spare. The fact is staid by 
Mr. St. John, upon what he claims is reliable authority, that ': De 
cember or January last France refused an offer of gold at par for about 
$59,000,000 of her silver coin. As before stated, that coin is intrinsic 
ally worth 3 per cent. less than ours, as is all the European silver 0010 
and therefore I think we may safely conclude that what France woul 
not sell at home for par she would not transport to this country at hr 
own expense and at 3 per cent. less. 

If any farther assurance is needed that our country is not to 
flooded with silver to any damaging extent, I now quote from the pres 
ent Secretary of the Treasury in a recent communication on t's su 
ject. He says: 

There is, in fact, no known accumulation of silver bullion anyw!i«' 
world. Germany long since disposed of her stock of melted silver coins)" 
ie ar recoinage inte her own new subsidiary eoins, and partly 0 

for Exypt. Only recently it became necessary to purc!)>' 
for the Egyptian coinage executed at mint at Berlin. 

The Seeretary continues in his report: 

Tt is plain, then, that there is no danger that the silver product of pss! see" 
will be poured into our mints, unless new be taken for demone! av" 
and for this le contingency ample uards can be provided — 

Npr need there be any serious n any considerable par! 0!" 
stock of silver coin of Earope would be shipped tothe United States for )°P°* 
for Treasury notes. 
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There is mueh less reason for shipping coin to this country than bullion, for, 
qhile the leading nations of Europe have discontinued the coinage of full legal- 
tender silver pieces, they have provided by law for maintaining their existing 
stock of silver coins at par. s 5 P 

in England, Portugal, and the states of the Scandinavian Union there is no 
stock of silver coin except subsidiary coins, required for change purposes, the 
pominal value of which is far in excess of the bullion value. Germany has in 
cireulation about $100,000,000 in old silver thalers, but ten years have passed 
since the sales of bullion arising under the anti-silver legislation of 1873 were 
di-continued. It is safe to say there is no stock of silver coin in Europe which 
is not needed for business purposes. , - ee 
* The states of the Latin Union and Spain, which has a similar monetary sys- 
tem, are the only countries in Europe which have any large stock of silver coins, 
and the commercial necessities of tk ese countries are such that they could not 
afford, without serious financial distress, to withdraw from circulation silver 
wins which are at par with their gold coins, to deposit them at our mints for 
payment of the bullion value in notes. 








In this statement the Secretary has argued the whole case, and few, 
Ithink, will dissent from his conciusion that, there being no stock of 
jecumualated bullion in the world and the silver now being used as 
money by the various nations being worth more to them to keep than 
tosell, we need not fear any inundation of money of that class. In 
the light of past history, of present known facis, and of our own recent 
experience with silver coinage, I can not see how it can longer be con- 
tended that any danger to our interests lurks in the proposition to re- 
store silver to an equality with gold inour mints. The product of that 
coinage will be in the future, as it was prior to 1873, perfectly safe and 
convenient. Having the double standard of values, we would be 
guarded against sudden revulsions in business caused by the with- 
drawal of one or the other from use. Instead of the possession of both 


kinds of money reversing the established laws of finance as applied to | 
this country and accomplishing the driving out of one kind by the use | 
of the other, our experience since 1878 demonstrates that they will | 


mutually attract each other and serve harmoniously side by side in the 


circulation of the country. We will thus utilize the products of our | 


mines not exclusively in the interest of the miner, but to the benefit 
and use of every industry and of every citizen of the Republic. 

By increasing the supply of money for the commerce of the people, 
we will infuse new life into all kinds of business, and, while the rich 
would prosper by the general improvement of trade, the life of the 
poor man would be lightened with the ray of hope and the debtor 
would see the possibility of escape from bondage under the improved 
system, which will eheck falling prices, give increased demand, with 
improved prices, for the product of his labor, and render it possible 
for him to meet the obligations which for years have enslaved him. 

Should not the results I have anticipated be secured, if possible, for 
apeople that for seventeen years have felt their burdens growing heavier 
until now their hearts are well-nigh filled with despair? Yes, they 
need this relief, and in language too plain to admit of misconstruction 
they have appealed to their representatives te give it. For what have 
they asked? Not that you give them some strange and experimental 
legislation, some untried expedient of so-called financiers, which they 
have not considered and do not understand. No! They simply ask 
to be restored to the standing which the fathers of the Republic gave 
them and which they enjoyed in security, prosperity, and contentment 
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until the greed of the money-lenders overcame the patriotism of the | 


people’s representatives. 

Why does Congress hesitate in making that restitution to the people? 
Let the party in power here, and which is doubly charged with this 
duty, makeanswer. Isay that the Republican party is doubly charged 
with this daty because that party enacted the law which took from 
the people that for the restoration of which they now appeal. This 
should not now be a political question, for it equally aftects people ot 
all political parties; but that it is being made such increases the re- 
sponsibility of that party which above all others is now charged with 
the duty of undoing the wrong for which it, and it alone, is responsi- 
ble. _ Unfortunately for the country the question has been given a 
political character here in order not to enable the party in control to 
more easily and more fully do what the people demand; but, on the 
contrary, the caucus has been used and the party lash applied to pre- 


Vent those merhbers of that organization who know and desire to do | 


what their constituents want and what the country needs from co- 
operating with a large majority of the Democrats on this floor in the 
correcting of the flagrant wrong of 1873. 

Mr. Speaker, while the Republican party contains many members 
and some Representatives here who want silver restored to its old 
place and usefulness as money, unfortunately the majority of those who 
control its action now, as always in the past, havesy mpathized with those 
who had the money; and, applying in their practices in legislation, ina 
—— way, that text ofScripture which declares that ‘‘ to him that 

th shall be given,” they have neglected the interests of those whose 
more helpless condition called for the greater protection and steadily 
pursued that course in legislating which has resulted in making the 
rich richer and the poor poorer. 
aan demoneti act of 1873 was not the initial step in such law- 

ing, for in 1869 this party, by means of the act improperly en- 


mp ‘An act to strengthen the public credit,’’ converted the debt of 


Se country, then ppt in lawful money, into a debt payable, prin- 
ny and interest, in gold, thus without a shadow of justification, 
solely and exclusively for the benefit of the bondholders, putting 


. . 

367 
a burden on the people of nearly $500,000,000. Asall the world knows, 
that act was accomplished by a fraudulent pretense, that of strength- 
ening a “public credit’? which was daily and hourly improving, and 


when such an improvement had already been brought about by natural 


causes, that bonds of the Government bad ri over 50 per cent. above 
the prices originally paid for them ore cks. 

As to this and the subsequent act uly 14, 1870 weight 
and fineness of the coin r quired to y ¢ this debt, contracted to be 
paid in any lawful money, as w to the final act of this legislative 
crusade against the people—the a 187 [ will quote from high 

; . ' , _ ‘ : > 
Republican authority, Hon. Joun P. . of Nevada. Ina speech 
delivered upon the silver question in the Senate on May 13, last, he 
uses the following pertinent language descriptive of that series of acts 
which had its completion in the act of 1873. He say 

At the time silver was demonetized it might well ha ec pposed t 
sufficiently large unearned increment had already been realized by the fore 
and domestic holders of the United States bonds. The grea portion of tl 
debt of the Government was, when incurred, made payab e simply i lawful 
money,’’ the interestalone being payableincoin, Yet in March, 1869, the bond- 
holders secured the passage of an act of Congress, entitled “An ac ) f 
the public credit,’’ containing a pledge to pay in coin or its « a 
merely the interest, but the principal of all national « gations n¢ ecially 


provided to be paid otherwise. 
COURSE OF THE CREI 


And again, when in 1870 Congress was about to provide ra ref 


public debt, these clamorous creditors, not satisfied with having got the bonds 
at rates much below their face value and not satisfied with the pledge to pay 
in coin—a pledge made long after the contract was made and the debt in 
curred—insisted that not only should the new bonds be payable in coin, but, in 


order to guard against any possible interpretation which might work to their 
detriment, they did what has rarely been done in the history of monetary legis 
lation, insisted that even the very standard of that coin should be fixed and 
nominated inthebond. They were willing totakenochanuces. They were not 
willing to place confidence in the sense of equity and fair dealing of the people 
of the United States. They held before Congress the covert threat that, if the 
new issue of bonds did not provide for payment in * coin,’ instead of “lawful 
money,” and did not prescribe the precise standard ofcoin in which they were 
to be payable, it would be difficult, if not impossible, to place the bonds on the 
market 

So, by the refunding act of July 14, 1870, Congress provided for the payment 
in “coin of the present standard value,” that is to say, in either gold dollars of 
25.8 grains of gold, nine-tenths fine, or in silver dollars of 41244 grains of silver, 
nine-tenths fine, at the option of the United States. But even this extreme ad- 
vantage to the creditors over payment in ‘lawful money” of the United States, 
in which the bonds were bought and in which they were legally payable, was 
insufficient, All but the most ingenious would imagine that having thus pro- 


| vided for payment in coin then bearing a considerable premium over the cur- 


rent money of the Republic, and having the very standard of that coin fixed in 
the act, the highest point of vantage had been reached. One device, however, 
and only one, remained by which the money of the payment could be still 
further increased in value, and this device did not escape the watchful eye or 
cunning hand of the public creditors. 

They clearly saw that if by legislative enactment they could secure the rejec- 
tion of one of the money-metals they would succeed in enormously increasing 
the value of the metal retained. This they accomplished by the demonetization 
of silver, and thus, by striking down one-half the automatic money of the world 
and devolving the money function exclusively on the other half, added thou- 
sands of millions of dollars to the burden of the debt. The titie of the act 
should have read, ‘‘An act to strengthen the bank account and credit of the 
holders of United States bonds.”’ 

And, again, in 1873, when all the bonds provided for by the refunding act of 
1870 had been sold and had passed out of the hands of the Government, another 
act was passed, intended by the money-lenders again to strengthen the public 
credit, and again to the disadvantage of the people and to the exclusive and 
enormous advantage of the bondholders. It bore the innocent title of ‘‘An act 
revising and amending the laws relative to the mints, assay offices, and coinage 
of the United States.”” This act, bearing on its face no suggestion of any change 
more serious than that of regulating the petty details of mint management, 
has proved to be an act of momentous consequence to the people of this coun- 
try. This is the act that demonetized the silver dollar, which it did by merely 
omitting that coin from the enumeration of the coins of the United States 


The author of this criticism is himself a Republican in unquestioned 
standing in his party; hence he can not be suspected of bias against 
that political organization. Driven by the increasing clamor of a peo- 
ple who, having discovered the nature and extent of their wrongs, de- 
mand in no uncertain terms the restoration of their rights, the Repub- 
lican party has publicly professed an intention of being just to the 
people on this subject, and in their party platform at Chicago in 1888 
the following plank was inserted: 

We, the Republican party, believe in the use of gold and silver as money 
and we denounce the present Democratic Administration for its hostility to 
silver, etc. 

Was this another false pretense? Let their conduct here now answer 
the question. This declaration, if intended to mean anything, meant that 
that party favored the use of silver and gold equally; else what wa 
it that they condemned in the action of the Democratic party? ‘That 
party was then using both metals as money, and in exactly the same 
way that Republicans had used it before and as they are using it now. 
But while the Democratic Secretary of the Treasury recommended, un- 
wisely, that the coinage of the standard silver dollar should cease, an 
overwhelming majority of his party and of their Representatives on 
this floor refused to consent to it; and the latter voted for a bill pro- 
viding for free coinage during that Administration, which was defeated 
mainly by Republican votes, the affirmative vote being 96 Democrats 
to 30 Republicans. 

Bat, Mr. Speaker, that Democratic Administration, whose want of 
friendship to silver ‘‘as money’’ called for the denunciation of the 
Republican convention, never proposed to store away silver bullion in 
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the Treasury as pig-lead in a warehouse, and thus make the Treasury 
a pawnshop, where tickets, in the form of Treasury notes, would be 
issued, which in due season might be taken up by the return of the 
article deposited; nor did it propose by statute law to declare the line 
of difference between the coinage and bullion of this metal, which, un- 
der a correct interpretation of the Federal Constitution and the fair 
administration of just laws, should hold its money quality and value 
equally with gold. 

It is for a bill that will give us free coinage that we desire to vote to- 
day, and we will not under any condition vote for this one which pro- 
poses to repeal the only law which authorizes coinage at all. 1 intro- 
duced one of the many bills for free coinage which have been sent 
during the present session of Congress to the committee reporting this 
bill; but going away from what the people were thus asking for, the 
committee bring here what they have not asked for and do not desire, 
and I hope that it may be defeated, and thus meet the fate which I 
think it richly deserves at the hands of true representatives of the peo- 


ple. 


Treasury Notes and Silver. 


SPEECH 


oY 


BISHOP W. 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 7, 1890. 
The House having under consideration the bill (H. R.5381) authorizing the is- 
sue of Treasury notes on deposit of silver bullion— 

Mr. PERKINS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have seen many paradoxes in politics as well as in 
legislation, but it occurs to me that I never saw a greater paradox than 
the one I witnessed on this floor on Thursday, when we had under con- 
sideration the rule which gave us the opportunity to consider this bill. 
We found every man upon the opposite side of this House voting against 
this rule and yet professing that he wanted legislation upon this snb- 
ject. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. We wanted more time. 

Mr. PERKINS. Time was not the objection. It was because you 
professed that you did not agree to all the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. We did not want to be gagged in a day 
and a half, 

Mr. PERKINS. Iam sincere, Mr. Speaker, when I say I want leg- 
islation upon this subject and the constituency I have the honor to 
represent upon the floor of this House are sincere when they express 
themselves in favor of legislation upon this subject, so important to 
them and so important to all sections of the country. This bill does 
not conform to my wishes or to my judgment, but, realizing the vital 
importance of this proposed legislation to the people who have honored 
me with their suffrages, I shonld feel that I was untrue to them and 
untrue to myself if upon any pretext I had voted against the adoption 
of the rule which gives us the opportanity to consider this bill and if 
upon any pretext I shonld vote down or defeat legislation upon this 
subject. . 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. Does the gentleman think a day and 
a half time enough to consider that question ? 

Mr. PERKINS. I think the time is sufficient, and for that reason, 
Mr. Speaker, I voted for this rule, recognizing the fact that if we were 
to have legislation upon this important subject it must be under the 
provisions of this rule, although it would have suited me much better 
if the rule had been more liberal concerning amendments. 

I concur with many gentlemen upon the other side of this House 
who have expressed objections to this bill. It does notmeet my wishes, 
but if we can not get it recommitted to the committee with instructions 
to report a free-coinage measure, I may vote for it, because I know, as 
gentlemen know who have spoken in opposition to it, that in another 
forum, that inthe other wing of this Capitol building, this bill will be 
amended and converted into a good measure, 

Mr BIGGS. You say it will be amended, but how do you know it 
will be amended in the other end of the Capitol? 

Mr. PERKINS. Ido not understand my friend from California; but 
in consequence of my limited time I can not consent to be interrupted. 
Had I the time I would be glad to answer questions and jointly discuss 
the matter with my friend, as all know that after this bill is amended 
in the Senate we will have an opportunity of voting—— 

Mr. BIGGS. If you think it will be amended there why do you not 
allow an amendment here? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California will be in order. 

Mr. BIGGS. I want to know upon what authority the gentleman 
makes the assertion —— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California will be in order. 

Mr. BIGGS, Iam in order. 


HON. 


PERKINS, 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Perxry<) ) 
the floor. — 

Mr. BIGGS. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the House ought to unde;.; 
and he has no doubt every member does understand, that when oe,’ 
tleman has the floor no one has any right to interrupt him witho.;\.., 
permission; and when a member has announced that he does yo: 4. 
sire to be interrupted, that ought to be sufficient notice to eye; 
ber. ; 

Mr. BIGGS. I did not hear the gentleman announce that he g 
wish to be interrupted. If I had heard that I would not ha 
rupted him, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas has the floo 

Mr. BIGGS. He makes an assertion, and I want to know w) 
does it, and I have the right to know. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I represent a constituency that bo. 
lieves in free coinage. I represent a constituency that believes | 
great crime was committed in 1873 when silver was demonetized 
I share in that conviction. I have never yet heard a reason assiyy 
for that legislation that could commend itself to the conscience or ¢, 
the judgment of the American people. Its only effect was to depre- 
ciate and to dishonor silver, and to appreciate and add to the purchas- 
ing power of gold. It was to make gold dearer and everything else 
cheaper. It was to establish a single standard of value and to make 
that standard as dear to the people as possible. It was legislation in 
the interest of the bond-owner and creditor class and added to the mis. 
fortunes and burdens of those who were in debt. It depreciated the 
valueof farm products and said to the unfortunate debtor that it wou), 
impose additional obligations upon him and make his life one ot s 

tude to the creditor class if possible; and, Mr. Speaker, full justice , 
| never be done until the last feature and last vestige of that unforty- 
nate legislation is repealed and driven from the statute- books 

Silver should be recrowned and should be given its honored ))! 
one of the money metals of the world. The mints of the cw 
should be opened to its coinage and its ancient prerogatives and 
privileges should be reconferred upon it the same as upon go): 
money of Jacob and the money of our fathers should be good « rh 
for the bondholders and bankers of to-day, and in the name of patriot- 
ism and a common country, as well as in the name of justice and the 
common people, we ask for legislation that will give to the people ; 
this country the free and anlimited coinage of the silver meta). 

But, Mr. Speaker, I want practical results. I want the best : 
able legislation possible upon this important subject. [ am not 
ing that this Congress should adjourn until we have passed a })\!! 
the President has given it his executive approval, that will t x 
entire output of our American mines and put it into circulation as a 
part of our legal-tender currency, either in standard silver dollars or 
in United States Treasury notes. If wecan not have free coinage, per- 
haps we can compromise on something a little less. I know there are 
many sincere bimetallists who do not believe in free coinage with con- 
ditions as they are to-day. I know there is much force in the argu- 
ment that, if 412} grains of standard silver are worth but 72 cents, the 
owner ought not to be permitted to have it coined intoa standard silver 
dollar and compel all to take it at 100 cents. I know there is much 
force in the suggestion that if this is to be done it ought to be done by 
the Government, as under existing law,so that the people wil! yet the 
benefit of the difference, the seigniorage, rather than the bullion-pro- 
ducer or mine-owner. 

I know, Mr. Speaker that in executing the present law the United 
States has made in seigniorage over $56,000,000, and this large sum of 
money has been covered into the Treasury and belongs to the whole 
people, their common property, and each year it is swelling in volume. 
I know there are many who believe this is better than it would have 
been had this large sum of money gone into the pockets of the bullion- 
owners, to swell their profits in the business. Realizing this, | have 
believed that, if we could agree upon a bill that would require the 
Secretary of the Treasury to buy the entire output of American silver 
each month and pay therefor in United States Treasury notes, that 
should be full legal tender forall purposes, and should coin the bu!lion 
from time to time, as might be necessary to redeem the Treasury notes, 
it would be redsonably satisfactory to the people whom [ have the 
honor to represent in part upon this floor. 

On the ist day of May of the present year Hon. E. O. Leec!), the 
Director of the Mint, informed me that there was at that time in “ll 
culation $297,361,953 in silver certificates. These certificates are D0 
legal tender, and yet we learn from this evidence that for purpose ©! 
business, for trade and traffic, the le prefer the silver certificates 
to the standard dollars. Hence, ae before suggested, I have believed 
that the people would be fairly well pleased if the volume of our cur 
rency.could be swelled each month by adding thereto legal-tendet 
Treasury notes, based upon silver at its market value, representing tbe 
entire output of the American mines, and yet under circumstances thst 
would give to the tax-payers and people generally the seigniorx¢ ot 
profit resulting from coinage of the bullion into standard dollars. 
And such a bill ought to be satisfactory to bimetallists, who pro!ess © 
believe in silver. but who are afraid that the free coinage of si!vrr ¥! 
drive from the land all the gold that is in circulation. 
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Mr. Speaker, I do not share in that conviction, nor do I entertain 
ay such fears or forebodings, and it seems to me that our experience 
juring the past twelve years ought to satisfy all that there is no dan- 
ger to be apprehended from the free and unlimited coinage of silver. 
Let us find an object lesson in France worth more than all the theoriz- 
ing or prophesying that Wall street can indulge in or that the advo- 
cates of monometallism can suggest for our consideration upon the floor 
of this House. The Government of France, with 27,000,000 fewer 
people than we possess and with an area only one-sixteenth as large 
gs ours, has $230,000,000 more of silver in circulation than we asa 
opie, and at the same time $270,000,000 more of gold. ‘These fig- 
yres will not down at the bidding of those who would compel us to 
pay homage to gold and to gold alone, and prove conclusively that the 
large volume of silver in France has not driven gold a fugitive from 
the land, and in our own country the partial remonetization of silver 
has had no such effect. Since the recoinage act of 1878 was passed we 
have exported in gold $234,744,542, while in silver we exported $255, - 
990,881. During the same period we imported in gold $410,532,700, 
while in silver we received but $150,492, 620, so that, instead of the 
Rland-Allison act driving gold from our country, as was predicted, it 
has had the opposite effect. The figures I give are for the close of the 
last fiscal year and show that we are annnally sending more silver 
abroad than gold, while the importation of gold has exceeded the im- 
portation of silver almost or quite 170 per cent. This should convince 
every thinking man and every man who desires to investigate and dis- 
cuss this question dispassionately and fairly in the interest of the peo- 
ple that we ought to get rid of these evil conjectures and wild specu- 
lations in the interest of goid and to the prejudice of silver. 

But there is an objection to the pending measure which is almost 
insuperable,in my judgment. It destroys the merit of the measure 
and introduces an element of uncertainty into the proposed legislation 
that ought not under any circumstances to be accepted by Congress. 
[ refer to that provision of the bill which confers upon the bolder of 
these Treasury notes the right to surrender them and with the permis- 
sion of the Secretary of the Treasury to withdraw their value in silver 
bullion. We all know that under the cxisting law we get at least 
two million dollars added to the volume of our currency each month, 
and ina period of twelve months we will get at least twenty-four 
millions, and may get more. 

But under the provisions of this bill what will we get? Who can 
answer that question? We all know that this is left in uncertainty 
by reason of the bullion-redemption feature of tho bill. We know 
that in the first month $4,500,000 would be purchased, but at the end 
of that month or in the next month the Treasury notes might be sur- 
rendered and the bullion withdrawn and thus the volume of the cur- 
rency contracted to that extent, and so from month to month, and at 
the end of the year, instead of having at least $24,000,000 added to our 
currency, a3 under existing law, we might not get’a dollar; and that, 
too, without collusion on the part of the Secretary of the Treasury, or 
conspiracy with the bankers of Wall street or the holders of the Treas- 
ury notes, but in the exercise of a legitimate power and privilege that 
is given to him and to them under the bill. 

That, Mr. Speaker, is a serious and unanswerable objection to this 
bill. That provision ought to be stricken out. Nosuch power should 
he given to the Secretary of the Treasury, no such power should be 
given to the bankers of Wall street, and nosuch power should be given 
a men who are inimical to silver and who do not believe in bimet- 
allism. 

If this provision is not objectionable, as I have suggested, why isit that 
every monometallist in the land is so tenacious of it and so persistent 
that it shall be retained ? Why, Mr. Speaker, is it that every bimet- 
allist in every possible way insists that this provision shall not be 
stricken from the bill? Why is it that every man who thinks that 
we have got more money than we need, and that if we have more money 
or to have more money is only to have more misery, is in favor of that 
provision ? 

The gentleman from Massachusetia [Mr. WALKER] makes this the 
condition on which he gives his adherence and support to this bill; 
and he has suggested that more money means more misery. The gen- 
Ueman stated that he had made himself rich in prosecuting business 
enterprises, and to prove his consistency he to-day is prosecuting these 
euterprises with more vigor and with more energy than ever before, in 
order that he may get more of this which makes people miserable. It 
's@ misery that we all like and it is a kind of misery we want the 
people of this country to have more of. I would state to my distin- 
ange ional from Massachusetts that we have no fear in that regard. 
tl r “it. Speaker, I have never heard of any people who considered 

iat they had too much money. In my reading or otherwise I have 
~y learned of any people that had too much good money to contribute 
ao Support, to their happiness, and to the comfort of their homes. 
then ts = learned of ‘any people that were so burdened with money 
cial a estroyed the childish glee of the little ones and the substantial 

Den seas fireside happiness of the elder ones. 
wtie t a to the suggestion of the gentleman from Massachu- 
publish more money means more misery for the people, I will have 

shed as a part of my remarks the evidence of history as briefly 
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reviewed in the report of the Monetary Commission of the Forty-fifth 
Congress: 

At the christian era the metallic: fihe R 1 Empire a ed to 
$1,800,000,000, By the end of the fif vad shrunk to less than 
$20,000,000, During this period a m nary and baleful change took 
place in the condition of the world dwindled and commerce, arts, 
wealth, and freedom all disappeared I ‘ Ineed by } erty 
and misery to the most degraded conditions of om and slavery rhe dis 
integration of society was almost complet« ( 3 of life were so hard 
that individual selfishness was the only thing con t with the instinct of 
self-preservation. All publicspirit, all generous e1 , all the noble aspira 
tions of man shriveled and disappeared as t volume of money shrunk and as 
prices fell. 

History records no such disastrous transition as tha nthe Roman Empire 
tothe Dark Ages. Various explanations have been given of this entire break 
ing down of the framework of society, but it was certainly coincident with 
shrinkage in the volume of money, which was also without historical parallel}, 
Che crumbling of institutions kept-even step and pace with the shrinkag d 
the stock of money and the falling of prices. Ail otherattendant circumstances 
than these last have occurred in other historical periods unaccompanied and 
unfollowed by any such mighty disasters. It is a suggestive coincidence that 
the first glimmer of light only came with the invention of bills of exchange and 
paper substitutes, through which the seanty stock of the precious metals was 
increased in efficiency. But not less than the energizing influence of Potosi 


and all the argosies of treasure from the New World were needed to arouse the 
Old World from its comatose sleep, to quicken the torpid limbs of industry, 
and to plume the leaden wings of commerce. It needed the heroic treatment 
of rising prices to enable society to reunite its shattered links, to shake off 
the shackles of feudalism, to relight and uplift the almost extinguished torch 
of civilization. That the disasters of the Dark Ages were caused by decreas 

ing money and falling prices and that the recovery therefrom and the com- 
parative prosperity which followed the discovery of America were due to an 
increasing supply of the precious metals and rising prices, will not see 
prising or unreasonable when the noble functions of money are considered 

Money is the greatinstrument of association, the very fiber of social organism, 
the vitalizing force of industry, the protoplasm of civilization, and as essential 
to its existence as oxvgen is toanimal life. Without money civilization could 
not have had a beginning; with a diminishing supply it must languish, and 

unless relieved, finally perish. 

Symptoms of disasters similar to those which befell society during the Dark 
Ages were observable on every hand during the first half of this century In 
i809 the revolutionary troubles between Spain and her American colonies broke 
out. The troubles resulted in a great diminution in the production of the pre 
cious metals, which was quickly indicated by a fall in general prices. As already 
stated in this report, it is estimated that the purchasing power of the precious 
metals increased between 1809 and 1848 fully 145 per cent., or, in other words, 
that the general range cf prices was 60 per cent. lower in 1848 than it was in 
1809. During this period there was no general demonetization of either metal 
and no important fluctuation inthe relative value of the metals, and the supply 
was sufficient to keep their stock good against losses by accident and abrasion. 
jut it was insufficient to keep the stock up to the proper correspondence with 
the increasing demand of advancing populations. 

The world has rarely passed through a more gloomy period than this one 
Again do we find falling prices and misery and destitution inseparable compan” 
ions. The poverty and distress of the industrial masses were intense and uni 
versal, and, since the discovery of the mines ofAmerica, without a paraliel. In 
England the suftering of the people found expression in demands upon Parlia- 
meni for relief, in bread-riots, and in immense Chartist demonstrations. The 
military arm of the nation had to be strengthened to prevent the all-pervading 
discontent from ripening into open revolt. On the Continent the fires of revolu- 
tion smoldered everywhere and blazed ont at many points, threatening the 
overflow of states and the subversion of social institutions 


mh Sur 


Mr. Speaker, with the bullion-redemption feature stricken out I 
could support the bill, although personally I prefer free coinage, and 
before I take my seat I desire to ask unanimous consent to offer an 
amendment to the bill. The amendment does not go as far as I would 
like to go, but it seems to me that it is one which can not be objected 
to, and I ask unanimous consent that it be considereu as pending and 
that no parliamentary objection shall be made to it. This is the 
amendment: 


Add to section 3 of the proposed substitute the following Provide 
no event shall less than 2,000,000 ounces of pure silver be cx 


iat 
ned each month 


Such an amendment would guaranty to the people as much silvei 
coinage as they get under existing law, if not more, and to that extent 
would remove the uncertainty and doubt that we find in examining 
the present bill, and would leave its remaining provisions intact 

Mr. Speaker, as suggested by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Pas 
sON], we have never had in the Treasury Department of the United 
States, since silver was demonetized, a friend of silver. The Adminis 
trations of both parties, Democratic and Republican, have been alike 
in this particular; but I do not agree with my friend from I]linois that 
this Administration is as unfriendly to silver 9s was the late 
cratic Administration. I have seen no war made by this Administra 
tion upon silver; I have seen no recommendation in opposition to it 
I have seen no message or letter addressed to Cong ! 


Demo- 


ess asking that th 
mints should be closed against the coinage of silver. We all remem 
ber the experience of the last Democratic Administration, and we know 
how mute our friends, who are now so boisterous and vociferous in 
favor of silver, remained during the time that Mr. Cleveland occupied 
the Executive chair and said to them, ‘‘ Keep quiet; I will not have 
it.’ We remember how obedient they were then, and therefore it is 
all the more remarkable that under these changed conditions they ex- 
press themselves with such zeal and enthu Laughter and ap 
plause. ] 

3ut we are told, Mr. Speaker, that w 3¢ and recognize ‘* the 
world’s money;’’ that the great Governments of Germany and 
Britain have demonetized silver and established the gold standard, and 
that we are powerless and can not restore silver to its honored place as 
a@ money metal without the co-operation of these Governments. I ad- 
mit, Mr. Speaker, the commercial importance of these great Govern- 
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t M ( ral Am 4, al h 
In this el i l oO hope for comn 
cial th OS} I} \ rican Congress, recently ad- 
ste; ght direc Che trade and 
co oO ‘ 1 millions and millions tous when 
leve 1, al 8 ve captured and controlled by us, and their 
medium change, the silver dollar, should aid us in this glad con 
um I 
K Mr. Speak vhy should we speculate or experiment in this 
mp i t Why not return to the plain and simple pro 





sion t 187 lor almost a hundred years law served 
our 1 ey ally i we t was envelo} no doubt It 
call ry i It rest on no co ture the new and 
ex] ntal t was ap i ) 1ivocal measure f ce 
col é A re 1 to that sla would, in my judgment, be wise 
legislation for ons I s he said that 

It w a im ite! vid an i ep value to al iver I 


trend oi price 


It wor i res é@ part « the loss that the prices of commodities have 

stuined and which they now suffer 

It would p ie a currency more stable in value than any that at 
present exists 

It might perhaps send some of our gold to Europe, but if so it would 
en price of all our products sold in that market. 





It might bring down the price of our 4 per cent. bonds so that they 
could be | rht by the Government at less than 26 per cent. premiu: 

If gold s 1 be held ata premium over silver that premium would 
uid a newa irther form of ‘‘ protection’’ in our trade of purchasing 
manulire ods m gold-using natioz 


It would reduce the st 


sin of the India competition and reduce the 
incomputable losses that competition every year costs our farmers and 
planters. 

It would se the prices of wheat and cotton and prevent the ene- 
mies of « syst om persuading the people that our losses 1} 
silver le i lis from our tariff legislation, and thus, by mis 
represen false reasoning, weakening t patriotic doctrine of 
Am i ] I 

It wot n finance; it would be w in politics; it would 
be just to all; it would be the first firm step in securing our manu 
facturing at ommercial leadership among all the American silver- 


using nat chief customers abroad in ¢ selling trade of man- 
ufactured good i be the uickest road to the adoption by 
England of ver as full legal-tender money a means of retaining 
from slipping from her 


her foreign ting that trad 


would 
as 


trace an preve 


hands into ours through the silver rift. 
It would | y the shortest route to bimetallism by treaty amor 


ull « al tion so end this disastrous money conflict in a 
uni w ( i} Ss ed y l ar whose burdens would 
pe i vt 

It would kk tk uent of a higher justice in interna 
tional, ] affairs on a basis as solid as the mut- 
ial teres 


or these and other reasons 
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SPEECH 


HON. JO] 
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IN A. 
SOUTH 
OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saiurday, June 7, 1890, 


On the 1. R. 5381 horizing the 


zu 


PICKLER, 


HOovUsE 


issue of Treasury notes on deposit of s 


bullion 
Mr. PICKLER said 
Mr. Spraki With the elimination from the substitute of the 
provision for the redemption of the certificates by silver bullion, I 
should be quite well satisfied with tuis bill, for the reason that, as I 
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lerstand it, pr lly free « age, with the ga I 
seigniorage inur Gove! ent, and n¢ the bul 
A ; I hope Mf Cry t} ‘ ort ty ' a ly ‘ ¢ + . 
vy striking 1] s pl from t bill 
I ow, Mr. § t enr gr 
8 chintereste vu having silver < pya 
wi old as a l earnest co! nd that tl I 
n ow 1 th the wor I t | § 
come a law 
I hope this vik t, sl l t i I 
the l on-rede Lus¢ 
The pe W I rt have the I present ar 
for a greater cil edium, and t his there 1 
ded to the circula n $54,000,000 a l 1 must ¢ 
products to appres east n va 
rhis appreciation in the price of products which we prod 
amount to large ims to the producers MO! ver, section ¢( 
; Substitute provid tha henever the market price of s 
determined in pursua of section 1 of this act, is $1 for 
grains of pure siivel 8 absolutely free coinage, 
ver will occupy a place alike honorable with gold, and this g 
sired by the friend silver and the debt lasses of the ‘ 
will be reached 
so, Mr. Speaker, iside I In Lhe proviso batt certificat 
be redeemed in la favorab] l although 
‘ I believe, as cs constituen 
( ‘ t there W with free « 
’ o tl ‘ t and I de to further this 
8 n in ‘ ticabl rhe b } ld not be usec 
deem the certi ites is lessen circulation, but should be 
into dollars for redempt and, so going into the Treasury b 
it would there rez I t t comes out d irs 
Silver-Bullion Certificates. 
SPEECH 
y . — y , 
HON. CHARLES W. McoCLAMMY\ 
OF NORTH ¢ )LINA 
In THE Ho OF REPRESENTATIVES, | 
oO é ] I nm cet > . 
ir. McCCLAMMY said 
Mr. SPEAKER: It is said, as an argument against the free coina 
silver, that Europe and other countries will dump their silve 
scountry. Listening to this argament, 1 was induced to 
that the countries would not dump their silver without ec 
tion therefor; in other words, would not dump f tie fun « 
then, they do for a consideration, what sthat to be, sarea 
| it be for our products outside of silver 
Must it not be the products of our farn S, : 
‘ tia I sub 
{ uu ‘ AM 
m 
» for our LS 
Let them dump for « wage-workers i and mine 
With this du up we ¢ pay off ou rigages ¢ d over 
l ces depressing the energ of our peop! ibsor 
re rees to tl ™ ol ki DIC 


Silver-Bullion Certificates. 
SPEECH 


HON, JOSEPH B. CHEADL 


i OF INDIA A 
} 


IN THE HOUSE OF ENTATIVES, 


. = 
j Saturday, June 7, 


i : sar t > 
On the bill (1. R. 5381 the 


| Mr. CHEADLE said 

| Mr. Spzaker: I shali give my support to the substitute 

| the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. CoNGER] to the 
because I consider it an honest and wise settlement of t 
problem. It is honest in this, that it proposes to buy the ent 
put of silver mined in the United States, at the world’s market 
for silver, and, having absorbed the silver, it is made the |! 


zing the issue of Treasury notes on ¢ 
bullion. 
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Treasury notes, to be issued, to which it is proposed to impart the | reas 
qualities of a full legal tender in payment of debts, publi 












































vate, and the further quality that they shall be 1 \ 
nofthe country. This will giveto these Treasury note 
essential qualities in which the people are most deeply inte! 
hat is, the full purchasing power of gold and the power of tting 
tender, when used for the payment of debts. } 
| want to go upon record as saying that with the sir <ception | cents less 
f the owners of silver bullion every citizen of the Repub ’ toenter uy s 
ceive from this measere as much benetit as they would w ] for the wid ’ 
wecious metals brought together in value under the existing ratio ely follow su 
and we how enjoyve d the benetits of the free coinage of both 1 a I we 1 if leo 
We must not forget that in authorizing the use of money Congress | thorize 
just be honest. This is an absclute essential, and every dollar we | dollars. I 
create must be the equal in purchasing power of every other dolla I 
authorized and in existence. I do not hesitate to say tha l ir} 
an unwise courselor in the affairs of state who would « sider ¢ \ old 1 es, Tl 
r one momen’ the idea of creating a second unit of val ( he small bu . 
nancial system. : ont of t 
This is indeed and in truth acommercial age. The question w 
lies nearest to the hearts of the people is What is its cost? 
they consider any proposition. The unit of value upon which i 1] 
based our whole industrial and commercial system is the dollar of y paying 
the country, and I say that to change that unit of value would 
evitably result in widespread commercial disaster and financial | sma ances thre 
ruin, the greater portion of which would fall upon the farmers a 
boring men of the country. Let us not try to de ve s 
nto the belief that if we make a departure the marvelo s rennity ‘ ite a ae 
ifthe American people can avert the disaster. The experience of r o1 two, an¢ 
the past “rises up ‘before uns like adream.” ss ny that not y |} pre he 
could avert the impending danger. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER] said yes 
lay that too much money created misery, and I heard from var ‘ ra 
arts of the House the sound of laughter and of sneers I know. | be coined of lo 
from my experience, that the gentleman ft Massachusett ed f 
the words of trnth and soberness. Befors MI ve ha i S 
mit of value, I was a child and a youth and kne t wha ( d 
value of money was. That war made the issnance of pape 
a necessity and it was issued in qua ‘ One w ha 
iey would be of one val ie next ould bay 
y lue, greater or smaller, as the chances of t] t wat re . mn Certifieate 
When that war ended and I came h 1 te ! . 
fe, paper money was the only kind in circulation [ res 
now, I did not or could not know then, that when that pa 
required 130 cents to equal 100 cents in gold ar Iver, ] Gove t - 
$1,000 and gave my note payable at a certain time in "s 
Between the making of that note and the time of its paymen 
process of shrinking that paper unit of value down tot yin va 
went on. I had contracted to pay a debt ona cheap money basis sPEK¢ 
and at acheap money rate of interest, and when I 
began to realize the existing facts I found to my sorrow that t 
who loaned me the money was the only person be! ted 1] () \ ee , Hi OA R | 
ransaction. oe 
The cheay money I bor: ed is ony W h 37 
value, $1,000. I know when I paid a , ( 
hich I received I was still in hisdebt $231. I 
ery to pay it, and if one debt of $1,000 made $231 for t} 
how many millions did it cost labor to pay its ti etoacheap 
f value in all the Republic during that cheap-1 y period l 
not need to theorize, I know that a second 
is a curse to the debtors, and no word or , » ww) [ 
honored with a seat upon t} floor, will¢ , 
vor of a second unit of value. I want it understood t ‘ : 7 
lender shall give to the money-borrower ane ; . 
for the one the borrower obligates himself to pay = thei rent 
opinion that I am the friend of the laboring 1 7 : ' 
ng tl} 18. . vf the U ' . . " . 
There is a demand for more dollar This meas entitions 
jemand fully. It will add thirty millions a year ; d 
the country, honest money, equal with every othe 
nercial value that is now in existence, but I deny that the1 set tha + ‘ : 
lemand from any section outside of present silver-bullion s > af the Ts aa } . t ; . 
lor a cheaper dollar. The farmers and laboring men 11 ese ; - ‘ , : 
want their dollar to be equal in valae with the dollar oi Sea ce ae 
naire. The Republican party, in its platforms, in its hist oe ea a mak 
its legislation, is solemnly pledged in favor of honest mo mis 
much so that the commercial and industrial interests, vast they ~ 
are, rest in perfect serenity while we consider the pending measur AF. OPCAakel 
howing well that so long as the nation is controlled } ‘ ee ved . 
can party no other kind of money than honest 1 ( United States sh ae 
value with existing money will be authorized. spanish multe 
ihe pending measure provides that whenever sil iS OF silve 
‘come equal in value under the existing ratio of 16 to 1, no1 ucy 4 c ' 
whether it be in a day, a week, a month, or a year, just as so coins has been chan; : so 
they are thus equal, then there shall at once begin the free ge | aT Was NOt aite! nln 
of silver, To secure the people against any possible loss unt lver dollar. 
time as free coinage of silver shall begin, the bill provides that ther [t has time and a; rged that the cla ta 
suall be behind every dollar of proposed Treasury notes one « monetizing silver w C sed in Congress shas been d 
vorth of silver at its present market value, and I submit wh lid | nied by the man wl but it is an unquest e fact that the 
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silver Senators as: to sharp practice in passing the bill is well founded, he w 
spring the sensation upon the Senate in the shape of a searching investigat 





that he« 


portant lac 


ymnfidently belie 


ts, 


ves bring to light some surprisingly inter 


hese stat 


ements, if true, prove that the demonetization 


was accomplished surreptitiously, if not corruptly. 

When the charge is made that anything is done surreptitiou 
corruptly, something must be adduced to show a motive for corr 
or the charge is tonsidered of no weight. What was the motive 
case? Whose interest was it to demonetize silver? What made 
sirable to secure a single instead of a double standard for money 
these questions are easily answered by turning to page CXXI of th 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury. There it will be found tha 
public debt of the United States on the Ist day of July, 18% 
$2,253,251,328. The bonds which represented this vast debt 
payable ‘tin coin.’’ The ‘‘coin’’ of the United States with full, « 
legal-tender value was of both gold andsilver. Ifthesilver ‘‘coin’’ « 
be destroyed, the bonds became payable in gold and their value 
vastly increased. There is one motive that shows the parties who 
interested in securing this work and what made it desirable for t 

But there is still another. The abundance of money at the cl 
the war had stimulated all business into activity, and every ki 
venture had been pushed to its utmost in the West and South. 
course this rendered the borrowing of money a necessity. Durin ’ 


| after the war the money of the country had gravitated to three cen 


New York, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts. This system of I 


| taxation through a protective tariff and the war expenditure 


favored these localities to the impoverishment of others. This is pr 
by the following figures. ‘The true valuation of the real and pei 
property in the United States, as shown by the census of 1860 
$16,159,616,068. In 1870 the valuation was $30,068,518,507, an 
crease of $13,908,901,439, or 86 per cent. In 1860 the ‘‘true va 
tion’’ in Massachusetts was $815, 237,453; in I870it was $2,132,14+,74 
or 162 per cent. increase. In New York, in 1860, it was $1,843,338 
and in 1870 it was $6,500,841,244, an increase of $4,659, 502,627, o1 
percent. In the decade from 1850 to 1860 the ‘‘ true’’ valuation 


: country had increased 126 per cent., whilst Massachusetts had incr: 


ts | 
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] ed bill and the President who 
‘ t such cl) AS a proor 
ent ( t t ter the passage of the bill, in 
iV) 73 rile I Mag 
ey tt i 
Ex perie ed titt 4 
t ‘ y essa f th 
= rw Z ially tlakethe pia 
t t s of values, which Ww 
| » soe “¥ wir 
es < i l fess 
> ‘ I I lw t SE hoarding 
‘a th Ww io = ‘ ethis 
=f : ‘ s s { ua s t 
sha Is 6 re § 
‘ t tion. | gitt t 
e ¢ ‘ , 
‘ i Al i KRUOW I 
n e. « \i > y i | dared bills befo him to 
3 p le f i even to gl l > over th In 
‘ to ept tl vy title, he v misled and be- 
a false title ) Signing a l and making ita law which 
| i +? ; } : 
elu i ive A ile le of that law as it is found in the statute- 
b An act revising and amending the laws relative to the mints, 
‘ es, and wwe of the United States There is not a word 
4} } ‘ y: 
‘ on int title as to any clause preventing or limiting the 
ge of th tan r silve dolla or taking away its full legal- 
tender powell 
. -. » 4d ; . 
As | i 1) Olten charged that this law was surrep- 
. | y : ° 
t corruptly passed, and on that point [ desire to insert the 
follow I the CONGRESSIONAL RecoRD of May 24, page 5438. 
en DA? Virginia ’ gon the silver bill before that 
ul 

+ ‘ ‘ 18 er dollar was concerned, it was | 

i k to Congress and unknown to the people of the United States 
vas don Speaker Blai ‘ i not know it when the act passed Sen- 
s VART, « Nevada, rep iting that great silver community vyho was 
fthe body i »wit. TheSenator from Texas / Mr. Reaca> 
as always had an eve on silv« lid not know it 
Mr. SHERMAN. He was not here 
M MANIEL, Was he not thena ro other H 
ral SENATORS. No 
{ ALDRICH, Will the Senator allow me tosay that the Senator from Nev ’ 
4 is his eye always upon silve was here and voted for the bi 
ER. He did got know it 
SrewarT. I did not know it, and I will give the Senator, if he wapts it 
discussion. It was not stated in the discussion that there was any 
en to leave the dollar out. On the contrary, the very last thing that was 
e wes an amendment offered by the Senator from Ohlo providing for the 
scription on t si r dollat Iw etitin a moment and show That 
is adopted 

Mr. SUERMA ri l a 

Mr. STEWAI No: tl sily lo t ace 

. ‘ p = } ee } ‘ 

Ihe vy York of May “4 contains the lowing le from its 

Washington corre mndent 
WASHING! M a 
| adical s r men ont i Capitol think they hav« 
is z of a sensation nd the 1 w almost ready to claim 
! ss of 1 hav rivately for a number of years past, that the 
~ ill of 1872 which in effect demonetized silver was 
‘ d or agreed to in the United States Senate. Ever since that act 
a i e sil rt have charged, with more or less explicitness, that 
sharp practice was indulged in by the enemies of silver to get the 
\ y enacted into the silver law 4 dozen times this intimation has 
opped out in the debates in the Senate Chamber, and on more than one occa 
t ‘ ree has } broadly made that the law was never passed in the 
ight of ‘ , - any t the so-called gold men have denied t! 
putatic 

Yes 5 l ator DANIEL re red an indefinite way tothe 

old cha > itimation so clear that Senator SHERMAN, who was 
oft fat of is72 fe it ‘ allex ipon t rdefer d it and its authors 
and frie is , howevor, did not prevent the silvermen from agitating the 
subie andt senator STEWART started an investigation which, to his mind, 
ha ada ratl tartling result. Senator SreWakrrT secured a copy of the bill as 
t 1s reported to the Senate from the Finance Committee after having passed 
» I e—A « yv of the bill that was used at the clerk's desk when the sub- 
ler < ierati and the bound volume of re ras containing the 

~ by 
\\ the aid of some ofthe clerks in the Secretary's office, the official stenog 
ind two or three silver Senators, Mr. SrewaArt examined the whole 
and nd what ! regards as eviden of trickery in tl c pas 

‘ t I I evid e is the fact that the Congressional Globe contain- 

g the official report of the debates and proceedings of the Senate contains no 
nt whateve f the demonet g section having been read, debated, or 
sicered the S at rhe sect vas added by the Senate Committee on 

Finance t he LLlouge bill, and w printed in italies, as all other amendm« 
« rhe pages of t Cilole »w the progress, step by step, and the debates 
pon ea sectior t tizing proviso is reached, when there isa 
calh t 1 lwh . sin taken up it ata p t further on in 
Ir rd ve t appear that the demonctizing section was 
ead to t Sena voted upon, or ag lto. Senator STEWART was quite 
lby! sco and eaid to sc abo }, in his characteristic vig 
] . bill was passed that th iad be t k 
< r den g section, and Iam now more than evet 
vb eas was indulged in."’ 

s t Ww f by Senator STEWART t at give 
opi ex f the « id he ry ke ; 
et way 
Well, the s0 g wrong. [have looked s é i 

re, and I ha to straighten it out.”’ 

Senat STEWART is not making m h of astir about the matter just at pres- 
t, because he admits the possi ty that he may yet be found to have been 

nistake The matter as it « ds has a very suspicious look to him, however, 
ar ’ ’ firt stigat that the bel of himself and ot! 


! 


44 per cent. and New York 70 percent. 
these facts very plainly together: 


The following table w 





° Vi 
850 S 
} 

United State $7, 185, 780,223 | $i6,1 068 
Massachusetts 573, 342, 286 815, 237, 433 
New York 1, 080, 309, 216 1, 843, 338,517 
Pennsylvania... 722, 486, 120 1, 416, 501, 818 

Cotal 2, 376, 137, 622 4, O75. O77. 768 
United States £16, 159,611,068 | 830,068,518, % 
Massachusetis 815, 237, 443 2, 132, 148, 741 
New York ‘ 1, 843, 338, 517 6, 500, 841, 264 
Yr sylvania 1, 416, 501, 881 808, 340, L12 

re 4.075, O77. 768 12, 441, 330, 1 


In 1850, of the true valuation of the country these three State 
33 per cent, In 1860, whilst the whole country had increased 


cent. in valuation, these States had increased only 71 per c 
owned 25 per cent. of its property. See what change took plac 
next ten years. The wealth of the nation increased 86 per c 
these States increased 205 per cent. and owned 41 per cent. « 
tire property of the country. Of the $13,908,901,439 increas 
252,349, largely more than half. This wast 
of vicious fiscal laws which concentrated capital into the han 
few and impoverished the many, which operated to favor cert 
ties as against the whole country. 

And these figures give another class who were to be benetit 
single goldstandard. Thatis the wealthy money-lenders of th: 
great manufacturing States that had been loaning the money t 
obtained through tariff robbery to carry on enterprises of the V' 

Any reduction of the currency made their debts 1 
able; hence they were in favor of demonetizing silver. 

Mr. Speaker, that bill, stolen, as it was, through Congré 
$500,000,000 to the wealth of the creditor class and wrung 
the labor of the poor. That bill was the prime cause of the de] 
which exists to-day in all the agricultural regions of the country 
bill was the Trojan horse by which the robber Greeks su: 
mortgaging the West and South, and holding them in subj: 
abject and valuable slaves as those of the lamp and ring wer« 
din. The act of 1878 merely loosened the chains, and now it 


poser } 


to hind them tightly hy the passage of the bil! bh 


iates had $8,366,‘ 


Sonth 


‘ 
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oT 
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Sir, there never was a greater fraud attempted to be practiced upon | this difference to wn prod it mounts to $50 
ny people than is attempted when this bill is proposed as a reliet to | In other t I rw 
the currency of the country, when it is claimed that it will add to the | forced the sil : te 
currency. The man who made the bill (tor it is practically the to a loss 
dom bill) was looking only alter the interests of speculators, stock - | de ‘ ‘ 
rs, and money-lenders, not in the interests of the peopk [ can not i $ 10 
ims gine what tne leaders of the Republican party mean by presenting | silver (coinage é i 0 
such @ measure after the declaration made in their platiorm of 1888, Mr. Speak t ! this : 
They declared while seeking the votes of the people that | was det “7 \ é t 
The Republican party is in favor of the use of both gold ands ra i y cry Was! ideand vas ade rtt ttl 
ind condemns the } ey of the Democratic Ad: 1 ‘ i ef? s to de monometa! tsanda lo ( i i I é 
Sever etized the country would | the « I i 
How will the leaders make this bill which they have presented com- | jp the world i gold v +} ‘ 
port with that declaration? How can the people believe anytbi of gold in t ' ; 
hese Republicans may say hereatter? Let me indulge in ‘a little | Treasury. =] a0 AQe $ 
political history. In 1884, when the Democratic convention met in | and jpn 1x9 Ree ) 
Chicago, one plank of its platform read as follows 1874 to 1889 inclusiv < ( 0 thatupt 
We believe in honest y. the gold andailve: 2of t ( tut fiseal vear we had s ta t iw th 
la circulating mediuin convertible ir - 7 ea) = , 
Vow, el S see ( i ) ( 
The Republican convention, whi ; ed the week bef vr the silver of : = ¢ veal 
jade no such declaration in favor of silver. Its money plank was : retized itt 1 hil ; 
follows: 1374 w ha ed 3- () rt i re ¢ t ¥ ive 
We have always recommended the best money known to the civilized world oined less than 100.00 ) ) ind have en compe 
nd we urge that an effort be madetoun te allcommercial nations in the estab nart aver , 3 Hoo Ve On a “) : 
shment of an international standard which shall fix for all the relative valu Peres SIs oa ee a ee’ ’ , 
of gold and silver coinage our ert esold ina \ tw ped e, and tl 
The Democratic declaration was an honest, straight declaration in | coined to pay Hindoo ryots and Pgyptian rom J tod ce 
favor of the free coinage of silver. ‘The Republican plank was as clearly | day to raise wheat and ton " iG and 
the other way to those who understood conditions and was intended | raised by ou rmier 
to deceive those who did not. The result was the election of the Dem- Up to the close ot the sCal yea ' au land 
ocratic candidates. I say it, and I say it with regret, that the Execu- | eighty montl 3 S10 the Bland bill w ed n0 Du Ml 
tive we elected did not recommend or attempt to carry out the policy | these months there has been no ary of the Lreasury In sympathy 
indicated in the platform as quoted above, although he had over forty | W!th the provisions of the stiverlaw, and eacu o coined Just as 11 
majority in the House ready to carry out any recommendations of his ver as the law permit nonty en t as been a great relief 
on that subject. In the next House the Democratic majority was less | has in fact prevented universal bankrupt 1 the agricultural regio 
than fifteen. I have already quoted the explicit declaration of the | 1! there had been during these one hundre d ind eighty months Secreta 
Republican party in 1888. The Democratic platform of that yearsays | Mes who were not under che domination ol Wallstreet masters, Secrets 
not a word on that subject; and we have a Republican President, with | Ties who had the interests of the people an I b heart, i 


a Republican majority of eight, which has been largely increased by | Stead of those of speculators and money-lenders, there would have been 


the House itself. In the light of these facts can either of the polit- | purchased $4,000,000 worth of silver bullion each one of these months 
al parties atfurd to palter with this question as this bill does? making a total of $720,000,000 worth, which wld have been coined 
Mr. Speaker, what would be the condition of this country and its | into 850,000,000 silver dollars, which, or t - — oe 
silver products had not the Democratic party forced the passage of the them, would now be in circulation among the peo] 
Bland bill in 1878? Since that time the national banks have retired Phere is still another phase of this subject to which I wish to call 
$125,000.000 of their notes. These have been replaced by the issuance | attention, to show the effect of the demonetizing of silver and its pat 
into circulation of 312,000,000 silver dollars or certificates representing | tial remonetization. A nation’s prosperity isalways gauged by the ex 
them, making an increase in the currency of $187,000,000. Since that | cess of the value of its exports over its imports. Now, sir, in the tiv 
time population has increased from forty-seven to sixty-six millions, an | year from 1873 to 1877, inclusive, during which time silver was en 
increase of 40 per cent., whilst the money in circulation, even with the | tirely demonetized, this was the condition 
silver increase, has not increased in hke proportions. As a fact and | ya)u¢ of exports ‘ 64 
notwithstanding the assertion of the Secretary of the Treasury to the | Value of impo 2, 564 ‘ 


contrary, there is not now $10 per capita in circulation in the country, — 
. ° ese ° ° o i ess of t« 153. 260 

and of this nearly one-half is in silver dollars or silver certificates issued | = 

to represent them. It is this scarcity of currency which causes the de- 

















: Sa : Now, t the five s ge Ve ( ‘ t d bi 
pression which is admitted on all sides to exist in our agricultural in- | passed. to 1882, incl ea mm ne 
terests, } ; 
Think, Mr. Speaker, of the folly of this nation, the greatest silver- | {8,06 0; o*POl’" 
producing nation of the earth, discounting its own product, a product | 
that has been money since the earliest dawn of civilization and is still | I s 
the only money of over two-thirds of the inhabitants ot the world. I During t} ' sania : , ' ' 
‘ 1 ” : : . . urir he five y 3 silver was demo ed we only exporte 
was not a ‘‘ folly. It was a crime deliberately done for the benetit |," 5°.'" : J 
: 0 “ack : : , 153,260 more than we imported During the eeding five ye 
of the creditor class, and I honestly believe corruptly achieved. But | Sch cink te bee vee Wak meee ine. i : Sees . 
. ° . . ° ALE ce in our iki or was i¢ 1\ hé minaret va i y-S ] 
crime or folly, let it be which it will, this Congress has the power to | Sssleats thes ene 400 al an aR? ee : 
. . | uring the one term we pald oii, », «OU ¢ ( i t ind ( 
stop its further progress. It can not, human power can not repair the salons Alen adlaies + , a cick ST nen 
> ( ing 1@ Oot nearly } et S ibatmuch. Ow, SII i 
wrong that has been done, but we can stop the wrongdoing. If we | ©"! ‘I bial : blew rn ‘ + 
: . : . > 1 Al cies wh « pied us a th ) v ene 
(lo not, we become responsible for it. aie of indebtedn 2 Let take a - t 
T ‘ . T : : amount oF ine ( ess? €t us take a single ye ot i 
Che Secretary of the Treasury, in his report to this Congress (volume , ed nd : In 181 we exported of d eo ee ae 
wae a >( é ( see, nuiss we ‘Xx Por l i¢ f rie in ‘ ) ne 
I, page 134), shows the production of silver in the last tour calendar | PAMCe A ane 4 I tof: 
. Ts } value OF Oo 350, 9.0 ‘ i give a lis f most { mie 
years in the world and the United States, as follows : 4 | 
| directly from the tarmer of th ountt 
Pr 
luced Ay . 
Years, World, United States Breadstuffs 
United Broom-corn 
States Brooms and brushes 
Ashes 4 
Ginseng ..... . 546 
Dollars. Dollars, P | Gotten tna anufactur ‘ 5 746 
1885 Lis, 445, 150 91, 600, 000 15.0 | Rraite.. 4.439.719 
1886 120, 626, 800 51, 000, Oot (2.51 Hey. 529 
cea 125, 576, 710 53, 350, 600 12.5 Hides and sk 464 
erwin ia e onmcctunenn 142, 437, 150 59, 195, 000 42.0 | Honey 8. TE 
: eas eee asses Hops 
Rie ieteencne Ue | 507,085,810 | 215, 145, 000 2.5 | Meat and da 
| Seeds 
. 4 re |} Sugar not refine 4 
During these four years we have produced over two-fifths of all the | Tobacco, leaf 4, 737,043 
} . . ‘ RY ; ‘ 
Suver of the world, and yet we depreciate its value. This is shownby | Vegetables ‘ 
the difference in coinage value which I have given and the average | rotal 
value of this silver as bullion in the market. That was for the silver | 
of the world only $389,504,210, a difference of $117,581,600. Apply | Everything in that list, except wheat flour and the meat and dairy 
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can import Hungarians and Italians 


legal tender 





for debts. 
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’ the farm without ar | 1881 3 , 
that +} ’ Lss2 + 
habl ut yur 883 2 
l 32 GULL OOO by RS ! 
1) ‘ Rae 4 x 
road Sét . 
ean that w pany i 
t that é et ss r them LOo¢ plilyt I 
yme of t rin a ] il expe V 
( l LSS] l ) 555 ta 1 ire i el t 
5 i 117 
) s l i 
15 { 
Ps on4 s g 
{ ® . 
{ { 7 
l do not lg t t oun es ¥ 1 
I 3 tot ra a i ‘ ern ( } ne 
‘ 3 who late the p products, t Ay irsand é he } OT nt. not tion ( 
tc] iD ther o1 ) t, and the custom-house t t ther 
i t in the try h the co! y! 
; — , . ] rh, 
: roy ve ; t A t ‘ . ‘ i 
oom 7 = se _ 7 li rBullion Ce ncates,. 
é f ‘ ntil n be ntre i by 
und v ! nd the Gove it takes wh 
t uN mers actica t Ge mer ; ! 
" SPEECH , 
I na i t ou ~ emiums l 
ed at which tl ecretar é i H Av i] \ j? R | ' \ I K j _ 
: HON, | RRISON KELLE 
W 1 un the ‘ secretary indo ' 
4 Y nna » lent ( ‘ na 7 ‘ ] 
‘ é I la rtion < ebt, di } e’ - ’ 
: ae . IN THE Hot 0 EPRESENTA 
\ oS 18 he had the aut 1 { new 
5 , , 1 
wl eshould have been impeacl Che Forty s ‘ - 
+ , , ’ 
i 4 whel t met |! eved he |} 1 the l I m ' 
. . . . ‘ it » =s ‘ 
tT ~ YnyY aoes he or now pl ve! i I il 
Wall treet can he ‘ ‘ t] at \ K | RW o 
Mr. Spi KkI la niavor { ) i 
eal ¢ vy inf d that erprod ion I catit, isa jugglery of la to de what is 
r i countr the rd ir < I inag Inder the law as we ] e it Secretat 
t I men to i i rr iry, at present price of silver, can « : ind a halt 
} ! } we of thy face ‘Ve th: he 1s cor elled to coin vo ' t { 
ot wor oY we mus ot cu care is not comy i coin any nd, ast ‘ ~ { 
Ww ius et the 1 ; grow in the < ri ke ney coined anv more t! 1 he was compelled to, it is 
c W it, the cattle am at will in the ve this law he never would coin any. This bill isin the teres 
ry} 1¥ k abo overproduction ld be | creditor class; it is against the debtor class. It is 
+} } — —_~* Passes tibiae ‘ . . 
1 o dub the s ‘‘erank Ythat | of the pledge made in the Republican form i 
‘ tion ym came 0 pOoWwe 
4 in Inde TO tie committee, v tp us 
‘ > et iree ¢ proposition faiis | shail vot 
) : wes n WwW ; 2 : 
ein nd I shal he full knowledge that an 
4} se ild, iy were pive vote for ft 
: al 1 he pe that oppor nitv W 
: 7 : it ledge that t cor 1 yx 
: rstand S question ar with the further | 
; , mand ire ce lag if silver I shall doi 
= t ‘ , 
; that tl me in this country has pa it 
’ : - ugg ol wort 1001 the peo} ( | 
: - real when they can be ed with imp y in any other v 
t pulpit dictated theology to the pe y 
r < ates i t to the 1 YD we th ilso cor nt 
t hen We are to have ‘‘a home market, dictate to the legisla d of money the Gove 
‘ it we must not overproduce or ssue and how much it shall issue, and it is folly to try 
’ ve provided, they tell us, that the | their demands. 
: itries shall not compete in our “home Mr. Speaker, fi the foundation of this Government 
! ouey pay dearly or cheaply forour labor | the coinage of el old as mon in the ratio o 
‘ l Carnegies and other protected peo- | stood on an exact equality. The coinage of both was fre« 
} ey can pay American laborers what they | limited, and when coined by the Government was mone 


873, when silver wasdemonetized, 
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ver in asilver dollar before being coined was 1 a trifl tha ] ( 
the gold in a gold dollar before being coined ‘ is utit $ 
demonetized; no one has since been found 1 t \ g u 
be: no one has since been found who, wher ed fi 
me izing 8s é Krie the t< t la s 
] it whe pro { ict ¢ know it 
= yer I ae ‘ ‘ en s 1 
t ‘ a compal L: the : 
. s t se sil 
rraded ; tl ht :whoo la 
nd dollars he i vithad ‘ 
worth m¢« it s worth w wit 
debt, if « ‘ sil 1 
te ( 1 ce { 
) racted to ge ihe A ] 
he intage and ( ) ) s 
€ ( y SLLV 
> ar }) 1 l 
» st i i 
ra « i ed I 
etizing of silver, except that ft redit ( ] 
at the expense of the debtor Does notever 
that the m« e tha 
estoft to ] tha I 
by thatact? Saying nothing t where t 
intent of that act rests, the time has now f v ( » I 
great wrong so far as it lies in tl ver of t Co 
Mr. Speaker, I know not how well the people « ] : 
considered, dis issed, and idied this question, t 
ple of the great state that 1 have the h 
represent on this floor, there is ircely a scl 
ten thousand within her borders that has not be« 
cussion and debate on this question. It has } 
phases and the vert has be 
demouetizing silver in 1873 \ creat 
class: that it has pilfered and et} fr 
hand ng to the ered tor 
M . Speaker, a2 irank & femeut 1s vavs ft 
gentleman frot $8 ‘ Mr. Vi } 
i iment in advocacy of this bill, sayst!l iS ¢ L ce y 
the orld to do the business of tl rorld and t 
coln enough in this ¢ try to do ‘ ne I ‘ . 
From his standpoint he is cons I 
ard alone, this bill would certainly re \ 
does what Grover Cleveland advised Congress | 
demonetizes silver, except it be already coined; 1t repeals thi rnment 
we now hay ,» requiring the Secretary f the Tr al p 
000,000 worth a month or at his discret to coin $4, relation 
er month. , ‘ 
This bill degrades silver, makes the <« dit ns ait 
bill silver can never b equal with go 
when it shall be equal silver coinage shall - and at 8] - 
my humorous friend from Maryland [Mr. McComas], who favors tl 
bill, offers his amendment, which in effect says when this impos 
bility shall occur then silver purchases shall ceas Mr. Speaker 
that amendment is a farce, but i ld pass, for s in perfect 
harmony with the balance of the bill 
Mr. Speake r, have been amazed to he oma my he] lv con 
lican colleagues in this discussion say that they wes tt ua cles 
posed to this bill and its provisions, but at th et iv tl \ e two 1 
would vote for it with the hope that the Senate would ; nd it tion taste 
striking out the objectionable features. This z : 
dat rerous mt thod of legislating. M iyit not l “whe i this bill re i ‘ . : = 
the Senate, that many Senators willsay, “We are utterly opposed ae ae "1 
this bill in many of iis features, but, inasmuch as the House ] - 35) 
passed it and the members of that House are fresh from the peopl 
we will take it for granted they know what the ) ‘ t d 
v ill vote for t on that gr rd ind ti re a ~ then | ; 
imously asked for by the people be denied Mn shown ley ¢ — 7 
5 ‘ sary ) 1 ¢ 5 
Treasury Notes and Silver Bullion. opie Arig Geer 
i ’ i 
‘ h ‘ . 


SPEECH ts of need 





can t 
j mse 
HON. WILKINSON CALL. [oye 
OF FLORIDA, by tran ie 1 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA 
j e 10, 1890 to 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, having under $ 
bill (S.235% authorizing the issue of Treasury notes on deposits \\ | cont 


Mr, CALL said: the same \ 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I Gesign to submit a few observations upon the | the pro t 
pending bill, and probably it would be quite as convenient to do so at | I 1¥ 
this time as at any other. | sistence; some fo nst fut 
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ieomente neni — pierre _ 
y have the same needs for the use of | of human efforts and human possibilities. It follows that n 
¢ t they can only be had by ex- | only have value or use or function as a means or method of " 
ng eas » I de by transter and delivery, and, | When it ceases to be used for this purpose or to have th 
nt r eements to transfer and | is no longer money, and can no longer represent values 
| the law may make it a legal tender. 
t t hing r use, into commodi- | It is quite obvious that exchange of products can be n 
‘ 1e by se of man’s faculties, | an actual exchange in kind or, where contact or contiguit 
completes tl of production and dis- | exist, can be made between any two persons by an exchang 
moditie t e only thing to be done, | thingwhichneitherha for, but which is of general demand 
) hich distribu yeach man ean be de, This | versal demand, and which, because of this universal demand, 
t tel } ot the commodity to be used, of | and always be converted into some other commodity or prod 
Ww ind oil to those who have none houses ¢ may be needed 
un ‘ : } I ¢ ¥ mn EX ‘ rRol 
en tiat thisex : can easily, convenient); ore follows that money is that which exchanges 
a y ’ ‘ ivery and by promisesto is something that is of general use and need, and ‘ 
d r,W I t selves transferable. What general use and need or convertibility into other I 
th ere in this Chamber, meeting daily ely essential and indispensable quality of money. | 
ind h which either needs or uses or can , is the law. It is not a yard-stick; it is nota pc 
x ‘ eu t needs require, whatever we ‘ As has been stated, it can not be a fixed and stable m«: 
tral ement t nsfer or verbal or written | any kind whatever, because its only value is to exchang 
sfer? things and the values of those things are constantly changed y 
easy top the s no difficulty in it, and that w ity or abundance: e t 
i have ! r use for yt methods of exchange. . —— ‘PORTANT Ual 
t : ce ~~ me car . ry — ee We therefore p that while the use of the precious mi 
‘ ' a ee , we ™ F : - a oe nae ae ales : imp rtant one lixed by natural law, as the true basis of « x z 
Taian sh octiihees aneieiill: auniaeeis nn sa snbsid.ary and a secondary use. We further ps reeive t Chas 
= aoe ; tt mass of exchanges are and must of necessity be made wit! ae 
, A: :, wae utervention of gold and silver, and under the constant changs os 
‘ See are } y factors 1 cat and all othe methods of commercial intercourse and communications throug 
t ure ondary ige, then, is the g means by which | world and from its great centers there are substituted method 
triba of the produc f labor of every kind can be mad It ing thout the intervention of gold and silver, and by 
e then, and its methods, and the laws which 1 lat »Wi np! standards or expressions of value. , 
ve the great subj t of consideration a — with oi If VALUE OF A NATURAL OR ARTIFICIAL QUALII 
: i. iain eed ; i oe - a veiiandien S wy, a — q | efore follows that we must ascertain whether this is 
. : iality or an artificial one created by law. If the latter, it 
e nd certain ground without speculation or sailing on 7 : : : . 
; ; that we can vary the money of a country and its methods of ey 
vi iad shoreless sea of general iti yy . : . 7 . 
y statute at will and pleasure. We can change it both in r . 
F aoe . an substance, quality, and quantity. If it be artificial it is th 
: : | silver, coined or uncoined, money, in whatever shape o1 iw and subiect to wise and unwise regulation. 
1, can not so I ; The plow will not move its biddi: S CHIEFLY A NATURAL QUALIT’ 
ara = : alk aoe ioe . ent a nar ~ = oe eee If the uses and needs of mankind depend on nature and 
ee eae a : : ih <caeh aid otek Y conomies, then it follows that we can not by law create the . 
plant yvorks the lo ikes Invent , the ‘ Will Dot yleid he eds of mankind 
treasures nor th byt of la or nd i tion be produced. \ 
Two men in contact eac] ive his pockets filled with gold , ; dhedee ee ee eee eee : i 
and silver. but when they desire to « ye things in the pussessi fit be composed of natural qualities and ot peeds created t] 
of each the exchange or the pri se to « inge is more convenient | then we have a proposition in whi the question of law and Ww a 
nd easy than for one to deliver a certain amount of gold or silver to lation must hay piace, and li we wish to reason on the su V 
he othe 1 receive » the oth certain amount of gold and | must weigh and analyze with precision the artificial and the: 0d 
lver jualities of money and find out if we can how far the law o ae 
tA xOu will reach and control and within what limits wise regulation oa 
We find, then, that exchange and promises to exchange can be made | C40 operate. Is this quality of universal need and demand a D 
without gold and silver or money; that gold, silver, and money are not | (“ality or an artificial one 
t primary or necessary factor in exchange; that, whatever they may be | RAMINATION AS TO HOW FAR NATURAL OR CREATED BY LA 
nd however valuable their uses, they are in their nature secondary and Let us search the domains of nature and see if we can find ti 
ibsidiary use What, then, are the necessary factors of exchangeand | ity of universality of use, need, and demand in any product ot! 
where and how and to what extent does money stand in relation to | or of labor, and then let us see if this quality of general use, n: Cat 
change? Whence does it derive its uses? How far do these uses emand is sufficient of itself to make it serve the uses of mons 
end Upon what do they depend If we search the domain of nature for some product of nat 
Let us see if we can weigh and measure these ideas with precision ; labor which is of universal use, need, and demand, we find al 
nd certainty. If we can do so: depart from the line of strict | cles of food, wheat, corn, meat, wine, oil, cotton, rve, flax, w 
wical sequences of cause and ¢ we shall reach some certain and | and others. ‘These are all of universal use, need, and demand ' 
ear and true conclusion shall they not serve as a means of exchange, as money ? 
First, what are the necessary and primary factors of exchange of prod- NATURAL PRODUCTS SERVE AS MONEY se le 
ts between any two and every two persons in the world? They are They do serve as a means of exchange, through the contigu 
tact, communication, opportunities and methods of transfer of com- | modern methods of tr unsportation have established and dra 
“lities or products. of lading 
Without roads, communication, vehicles of transportation, ships, the IMITATIONS HEIR US! 
es and jewels of Golconda can not and will not effect the transfer _ Ee - _— 
1d exchange of commodities or human productions. These factors, | a — ae ay i , eae Am ivex, ii a 
hen, are the exer of human faculties, contact and communication, | ““® - cng het * sqprmrpgetvas ones of es oo ee = 
hways, ships | extent to which they are consumed and produced in differ 
| tries 
DA SILVE! N ESSARY FACTORS EXTENT OF THEIR USE AS MONEY. 
[n all these factors and age es we find neither gold nor silver as While the use of them is universal and primary, it is limit 
oney; yet these are the great and necessary factors of all human life, | deficiency of production below consumption in different com 
d all progress, and all civilization; and we have the demonstrated | and countries. To this extent these articles of necessity are b) 
truth that gold and si'ver and money are not necessary factors; that | and immutable law a means of exchange or money in all the s é 
money as a means of exchange, as a representative of value, may be | one, namely, legal tender, in which the word can be used. 
promi to exchange in kind or promises transferable to some com- | these articles sent to any neighborhood or country and exc! 
mon center of exchang: | whether by the term sale or barter or trade for something els« 
RELAT MONEY TO EXCHANGE OF PRODUCTS | exchange of values, and, as money has no value and no functi 
Where, then, does money have a place in exchange and what are | make exchange, these commodities serve the purposes of money 
the necessary ideas or properties which will enable it to have a relation | extent to which they are sold or exchanged. The universalit, ; 
to exchange or any functions connected with it? | use of these articles is therefore limited by these considerations silt 
We have found that production and exchange cover the whole circle functions of money. They represent for these purposes the val vel 
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icles at the centers of commerce, which is the proportion of 

apd demand limited, increased or decreased. by the combi 
be made for that purpose. 


nati , } 
Hatlons wHoich 





FURTHER EXTENT OF USE OF COMMODI 


i I rik 
Their further use is limited by the fact that the exchangeable value 
these commodities in another neighborhood or country is not con- 


ently divisible into small quantities. 


0: 


DRAFTS ON BILLS OF LADING THE GREATEST FAC% 
It is not Gifficult to see that through drafts drawn on bill ling 
Lis bot adilhcu 0 See 1a Irough dratts drawn on bilisoi lad y 








this result may be very largely reached and the exchange between 
( als and communitiesand countries largely st lied and effected 
EXCHANGES THAT ARE NOT MADE WiTI cr Mé 
ven with this result of divisibility of the proceeds of the cts 
of labor when concentrated for exchange, there must be a vast quantity 
of the numberless exchanges of service, for service, service for c l 
taxes for support of government, which c not be conveniently 





hed by the division of the products of labor. 
CONCENTRATION OF As 

does, however, follow as a logical sequence that a large part if 

yot the most important factors as money in the commerce of the world 
e the concentration of the products of labor 
change and the distribution of these commoditie 
ymon centers, whether it is the n 


PRODUCTS A UBSTITI 


or commodities for 
or products tro: 


izhborhood, State, the « 


lage, the metropolitan mart, or the great cosmopolitan centers of 
New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, New Orleans 
Charleston, Savannah, London, Paris, and Amsterdam, through drafts 
drawn on bills of lading. 
EFFECT ON USES OF MONEY OF EXTENDED 
Che tendency of commerce which is exchange as communication ov 


the world by telegraph, rail, and steam is extended is clearly to make 
exchange and distribution by this method and tosubstitute it as money 


is the prevailing method or means of exchange or distribution to 
full extent of its possibility. 
{ OF CONCENTRATION OF PRODUCTS ASSERTS ITSELY BY {UTABLE LAN 


By an immutable law the power of the concentrated products of lab 
asserts itself and is beyond control and limitation, because it is a nat 
| law dependent on the wants and necessities of mankind, and tl 
il distribution of the products of labor is the only means of sup 
plying them. The result of this natural law is concentration of prod- 
cts of laborin commercial centers for exchange and actual distributi 
For these two essential things there can be no substitu 
1ay be anticipation and promises and these become val 
erable and are money as we have seen, and nothing can be n 
vhich does not effect this result and the perforn 
r the expectation of their performance 
SFE. 





ince of these two acts 


SOMETHING OF GENERAL 1 IMPERISHABLE, DIV! mA ‘ 


We are, however, on the search for something, whether it be a cor 
odity, the product of labor or of nature alone, which does or may 
possess certain qualities or characteristics which are, first, to be of gen- 
eral use, need, demand, or desire, as nearly universal use and demand 
as possible, which shall be permanent, not perishable, easily divisible 

easily transportable. 

MERCHANT-OF-VENICE TKAI : 
lo illustrate this need, let us suppose in the days of Venice, in thi 
thousand years of her existence, when her merchants sought the 
Cathay of the East, one of them starting on a venture to that far-d 
tant country. He can not transport wheat, wine, oil, or articles of 
subsistence on his person. If he could, he would find these things in 
e form wherever human life can exist, and wherever the race ha 
made any progress he will find them in greater or less abundance. 
What, then, shall he carry within the necessary limitations of space 


d means of transportation, and by what 








} 
‘ 





~ason shall he be 





guided in 


selecting that which will be an object of desire with t! ple of that 
distant country ? 
COMMODITIES UE WV I AKT As 
He reasons that the desire for ornament is natural and univers 


gold and silver are the products of nature the most attractive tor 
this purpose, the most easily converted into 





shapes ple sipgtot eye 

nd taste, the most rare or Jeast abundant; that by nat l qualities 

they are indestructible from ordinary causes, most easily divisible, and 

st easily transportable. He has thus found something which answers 
necessary conditions of his search. No law of man can give the 


qualities; they are impressed on them by nature; they do not 

‘hem from the stamp of the mint; no statute can make a manora 
woman desire or prefer them for ornament to iron, copper, or the } 
metals. 


HF HOOSES GOLD AND § vi 
He takes, then, his store in gold and silver, and preferably under 
most conditions gold, on account of its smaller bulk and greater 


GOLD AND SILVER ALWAYS IN DEMAND ALWAYS CONV! IBLI 


AND 

lhe reasons which govern him control us. We also find in gold and 
silver these natural uses and qualities which make them al ways acon 
vertible value, a something for which every man may exchange any- 
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knowing that wl \ es toe i o! 
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a stored in the great centers of exchange thoughout th unt L st aVOI = 
e, and where the farmer receives it for his product fthe ideas of the , : 
no means certain that the ideas of the Farmers’ Al] c rd tl ree anc ted Of & 
rom their present depressed and impoverished con iv nt that d wie) 
I i modified form take a great part in the financial 
the rld—when silver is abundant and it goes into the profits of J e 
I hroughout the country, and of the artisan ! rr t ! i 
he means then of establishing their own cent é od I ! 1 
ittle cer finance When it is 1 i t 
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| ‘ ver yma the vanization of credit on 
t i t ont fa redemption re- | 
r a l ( of gol rs é 
eg l ites the sufficien ( t total amount of 
‘ ito. ts « es 1 the great power 
rt of the people w the control of the pre 
1ont ndation of the natural values of the pre- 
{ rreat fabric of commercialand centralized power and 
tint confidence of the world by giving it a legal-tender | 
ig powel nctioned by all governments and all forms 
s d by traditions from the most ancient times, when in our 
a golde e was fashioned and all the world was required 
and w hip it, we may well see what ashock it is to the 
t traditio1 and the interest of the world. We can also see 
h € t po we the hands of those who by law are vested with | 
the } ‘ aking t den image and commanding the world to 
uF I i 4 i A vid ( Hk FARMERS 
loes the farmer stand whose labor has brought back to this | 
i ir OF e thousand millions of dollars of this golden treasure 
representative values in the last twenty years. First, 45 per 
t. paid in bounties to other persons; second, cost of transportation | 
cted from the remainder and drawn to New York, or London, or 
erda where interest on bonds is paid; third, four hundred and 


ity millions a year in Federal taxes collected and drawn toa common 
h, a system of banking or the right to loan money limited 


law to those who can buy Government bonds, with the condition 
+% 1} 


‘ i 
center! iourt 


tached law that no loans or credits shall be made to the farmer on 
urity his land, and practically excluding him from the priv- 
of loans on the products for the exchange of which this great sys- 


em bas been constructed and which is its only proper use. The farmer 
then compelled to borrow, when he requires money, outside of these 
titutions at enormous rates of interest. 
not difficult to perceive that under this system the farmer is the 
oppressed of all people. 


Hk DEMO 


RATI VARTY THE FARMERS PARTY 
ihe Democratic party since the day when Thomas Jefferson abolished 


entails and established the land policy of small tarms and the protec- 
of actual settlers has been, as it is to-day, the friend and support 
of the farming interest, without detriment to the true interests of | 


nufacturers, which can only flourish permanently when the farmer 
prospers, 


AT BENEEACTORS WHO HA SPRUNG FROM BUSINESS OF MAKING MONEY 


From the earliest time the business of hand! 
has been the most profitable of all pursuits. 
reat men in every age of the world. 
have sprung from it 


‘ 


ing and managing money 
It has produced many 
Many of the world’s benefactors 
the great Jewish banker, Montefiore; the great 
en of Washington, Mr. W. W. Corcoran, whose statue ought to adorn 
ome public park in Washington City; in my own State acitizen of New 
rk, Mr. H. M. Flagler, whois still living, who, though not a banker, 
vet a great master of finance, has used bis great fortune asa benefactor of 
mankind, in great works of public utility in the State of Florida and 
deserves honorable mention in the noble list of those who having accu- 
\ulated great fortunes, have been inspired with a pure sympathy with 


the wants of mankind and a generous ambition that their talents should | 
leave behind them the enduring fruit of good works; and there is another 


citizen of New York, 
other wor! 
man, of Per 
be made 


Mr. H. B. Plant, who uses his great means there in 
of permanent beneficence, and a third, Mr. Robert Cole- 
nsylvania, who is still living, for whom the like claim may 
hese men, and others like them, will live in the gratitude 
ms of the peop! 


ity 
itt 


- , . ‘ 
of tutur reneraul 


le of Florida. 


MONEY ALSO 1 $$ SHYLOC 


Che business 


1f managing money breeds also men of another kind— 


| eleven billions five hundred millions; 


Shylocks, extortioners, usurers—the reproach of all time, accursed of | 
God and man. 
rhe scarcity of the precious metals in forms of coin, the limita- 
on of the legal-tender, the debt-paying power to a single thing scarce 
ind difficult to obtain, breed this latter class of men in every little | 


community and neighborhood to prey ou the people as mercilessly as the | 








jackal preys on the dead and wounded of some deserted field of battle. 
These n find their support in great combinations of credit in our 
commercial centers; they are fair asthe ‘‘ whited sepulchre on the out- 
e,’’ but false and foul with ‘‘dead men’s bones’’ and rottenness 
preying on the farmers and on their wives and children. 
FREE OCOINAGE PROTECTS FARMERS 
ause the free and unlimited coinage of the precious metals 
will et the farmers, by wise combinations, to avail themselves of 


the opportunity to obtain the use of money that I favor it as the first 
ind one great step towards protecting them against this class of men. 
THER MEASURES FOR THE FARMER'S RELIEF 

The farmers should not be misled 
The great struggle in which they are 


engaged is not now for the first time made. 


Other great measures will follow. 
by wolves in sheep’s clothing. 


oO 
= 





the great body of whom must always be tillers of the soil—anq ; 
favorable conditions, peaceable, contented, and prosperou : ; 
power of combination in the interest of the few. Low t : 


} . 
iaws 


land 


abundance 


education, smal! holdings of 
soil, cheap transportation, 


inviting the « 





of money, govern: 

peace establishments, no standing armies, and no great 
tunities for industrial education of the farmers’ chi 
employment—these are the great points on which the bat 
fought for agi 

The Democratic party, ul der the intluence of the ideas 
ple 3of Thomas Jeflerson, st y committed to th 
measures, 

It is and has been a great farmers’ alliance. For myse 
as far as those who will go furthest in thesupport of every p 


measure, not only of present relief, but of permanent advan 
benefit to them. I believe that, with tree coinage of gold ; 
with abundance of money, with lower taxes, with wise and i 
combinations of the farmers for economical, not political, 
our system of banking and finance may be so changed that it 
that is possible to be done for their prosperity. It is obvi 
judgment, thatso long as one-half or more than one-half the } 
their labor is taken in taxation in one form or another the | 
measure must be to relieve them from thi- great burden of t 


} 
} 
i 


\ 





Relieved from this, with abundance of money from the sa a ha 
with banks organized subject to safe requirements establish: xe 
and under Government supervision, the farmers themselv: oond 

rol their own banks, as they did in former times, and dicta ven 
reasonable limits of the natural law of demand and supply the We 
| disposition of their own products. The farmers, under a | saan 
| tem of taxation and finance, are richer than the Govern: reate 
than all othercombinations. Their need and the purpose ot t * The 
binations must be for the successful establishment of the « 
which will save and secure to themselves the greatest sha ' 
proceeds of their own products, for the products of the far: sail 
and laborare the sources of all prosperity and wealth. They nt 
the resources of government, and when it needs money ¢ nd ¢ 
| levies its taxes on the farmer and his products. = 

What is needed, then, is such policies as will enable the fi f 
for his own use the largest share of the products of his ow 
such policies as will enable him to control and direct in a 
degree the financial agencies which furnish the means of « = 
them. “A, 

AMOUNT OF HE PUBLIC DEBT OF THE WORI 

On January 1, 1889, the amount of the combined del 

was $26, 100,082,695. a 
DEBTS OF THE WORLD IMPOSSIBLE OF PAYMEN' ai 

All the gold and silver, whether coin or bullion, in the w 
pay the debts of the world. | 

The debts of some particular countries are impossible of | 

FORCE AND EFFECT OF THIS FACT 

What is the force and effect of this fact and what is its \ 
coinage and to the precious metals and to money ? 

Let us examine these facts and endeavor to consider what t 

UTAL AMOUNT OF BULLION AND GOLD AND SILVER COIN IN TI : 

Che total amount of bullion and gold and silver coin in tl oo 


It dates hack many centuries, and is the contest between the people, | amount of gold and silver which will equal this amount of w! 


ive circulation is estimated in the annual statistics for 
in banks, two bill 

thirteen billions five hundred millions; of paper money, t! 
nine hundred millions. In a note on page 377 the author 


The total amount of gold and silver in circulation at this tim 
does notexceed seven billions six hundred millions. 





All the gold and silver in the world known to have been mined 
1492 amounted to $8,691,374; yet the existence of only one hundre« 
millions could be traced, In 1809 there was estimated to be o 
hundred and forty-three millions of gold and silver in cir 4 
although America alone had added between 1492 and 19%) 86,00 
world’s stock of precious me ais. 

rhe grand total of gold and silver produced in the world do 
1884, is estimated to be $23,148,762,501, of which $12,709,425,520 was g 
439,536,981 was silver. ‘The total amount of gold and silver, ir 

| ion, in circulation at this time in the world does not exceed $7,600,0 


WHAT 18 A DEBT? 

It may be properly defined to be an obligation or prom 
lic or private, to give or pay to some person a quantity ex] 
clearly detined of some value or commodity, either in kind « 
other thing which shall be exchangeable into that or int 
modities. 

INTERCHANGEABLE VALUE OF PAYMENT TH ESSENCE OF THI 
The interchangeable value of the commodity in whic! 
tion is to be performed is of the essence of the obligation. T: 
clear let us suppose that I agree to pay you 100,000 1 

atsome futuretime. You say, ‘'I will take your obligation to 

this wheat in something other than wheat, if I can finds 

which can at that time be exchanged for wheat or for any 0! 

modity.’’ Isay to you, ‘‘Gold and silver is that thing,’’ and we . 


gold and silver; and we estimate, according to our judgm 
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ing the present values of wheat in relation to gold and sily gal l 
igment as to its increase or decrease. We have then tl that t 1 ‘ 1 I t i 
) the use and necessity of a common and interchangea i { lw ¢ } ibstit 1 , tion 4 
t representative of value. 1 : 
tEPRESENTATIVE OF VALUE MUST BE P! Q . red . 
find it then the interest of mankind to make this represen ! ome ava t t labor 1 
1e as permanent and as universal as possible. nd sliver Ly} ry t with the certa + 
A GREAT POWER. the & ment ca! t pose \ 
' . . t yual 1 terest 
Ve can see then Clearly what a great power It is to be able to te a y date , 
ntrol this representative of value. be vo ee , ( . i 7 
{AY BE THE MEANS OF APPROPRIATING LA Bt I 1 f he int of impossib . 
it be interchangeable, it may be the means of appropriating « of s small a vart of t] 
sing the products of every man’s labor. Yet, as we have seen, it is es ‘ 
srely artificial and a subsidiary use or factor. . 
ND USE COMBINE TO MAKE GOLD AND EI - rhe ownership of this pub deb 5 P 
OF VALUE. | 
Tradition, custom, and use in all countries have combined to « ax Pp , = —- ne ae * — . } 
sh this representative of value and have found in the natural prop- Se ad ee = on wih dhaoraa 
erties of gold and silver and in the desire of mankind for ornamenta- | P°°! paicanh ee eee ae a enppeinha-pendnampobrinay tnga pee 
tion the permanency and universality of use and demand required in , os pee preale ‘ “yn I ae — the the ownersn)} 
such a representative ot value. nd enjoyment of the f 
TION OF ACTUAL EXCHANGE OF PRODUCTS A , IMMON EREPI VE A A EM 
OF VALUE. | It therefore follows that the free and unlimited coinage of gold and 
We have also found that the necessity of mankind is for the actual | silver and its supplement by all other meth of exchange are benefi 


exchange of things and that exchange by a common representative of | cent uses, and while they may aifect to some extent this great mass ¢ 
value is only a convenience, and not a necessary use. Now we have | debt which is impossible of payment, and which must fall of its own 
found a common representative of value and have made its use uni- | weight before many generations shall pass, and if it does not can only 


ersal and have sought to make it compulsory by law as a legal tender, | survive to carry civilization down with it, until both perish—whil 
We have also found that through its use there has been created an | it may have this effect, it will also limit the power of the few It will 
mount of promises or obligations to deliver it which are many times | also promote fair exchange and distribution, and be an unmixed bless 


greater than the entire amount of it in all the world. ng to the toilers of every country in t 
The laborer receives a dollar for a day’s labor. He takes the 
lollar to the grocer and pays for a quantity of groceries, measured by 
the quantity of gold which the groceries will buy, and this will be Silver-Bullion Certifieates 
greater or less as groceries may beat that time and in that place abu 
lant or scarce, and this will depend on the facility of communication 
wd transportation. SPRECH 
EFFECT OF CONTROL OF REPRESENTATIVI | VA t 
if this dollar is held by one man or by a few men, the persons who 
old it and sell it for commodities will charge more for it than if it y r ,pTy Y > Tain 
ras abundant and held by many men. tT 1) N a, ‘ 5 | L, O N LS . VA N ( ly ’ 
Thus this dollar goes on its way from hand to hand in an unending OF NORTH CAROL! 
rele, performing its functions without cost to the community; but | Sans 
vhen it stops, when it is concentrated, when is diverted from these | AN JHE SENATE OF THI LED NTATI 
roper uses by any artificial means, it ceases to be a convenience and 12, 1890 
a means ofexchange, and other methods of effecting actnal exchanves 








hecome substituted easily and naturally. ~ sali 
FORCE AND INJURY OF LAW Mr. VANCE i f 
Here come and begin the force and injury of law. A creat 5 Mr. PR ENT: Si [ have been « mei roft body I tan} 
obligations, private and public, have acquired the force of law and ll a question that has been more thoroughly and ably discussed 
> required to be performed in this dollar not inactual exchange. in this of the silver, nor can Ir iber one w h 
\ person may have all the things which the dollar may be ex- | eome before t hI tl t t people 
nged for, and of the value of which its sole function is to be the | of the country 
representative, but the law requires you to have the dollar money, {t isa fundamental, elementary may f tl ice ince that 
ind it you have it not everythinz you have is taken, though many | an abandance of money makes high p r products, and f 
times greater than the value of the money representative fixed in th that a scarcity of money ikes low prices” product 
obligation. It is the control of the dollar, or mon y representative of | words, the value of the pr yductsof the world is measured by t! 
alue, and its scarcity and its abundance which are great controlling | of circulating medium, of the preci: meta that tl} 
tors as to this great mass of indebtedness, public and private, and are | world to exchange for then 
creat objects of desire, and are the means by which the great mass « I do not think anything has been better established t 
the people are held in the slavery of want and ignorance. which is th: ity of this country for more money, for a larger circulation t 
worst form of slavery. constantly enlarging business and its rapidly increasing pop t 
CONCLUSIONS ¢ ACY AND REAS We must have more money; it is ne iry to our progre 
We have thus found the following propositions Of fact aud reasol prosperity It is necess iry that the irren ol a 1 
irst, A greater amount of public debt or public obligations to tran seep pace with its growth in population and its busine a re 
and deliver the exchangeable products of mankind than there are | markable fact, most complimentary to 1 ation of this age, that 
oducts in the world. ' the wealth, and conse tly t Ou if of the w I } reasec! 
Second. A mass of debt impossible of performance: pay) n ina fa ' tio than if Within the last fifty 
‘hird. A mass of private debt or contracts impossible o years 10t too much tosay thatt ult the world has increased 





because they exceed the products of the world. tenfold. Now, t rculating medium of t ld hed by tl 
















urth. A power in the legal-tender laws to compel the } rm: us met gold and si nd with the « 1D of remarkal 
hese obligations in one species of exchangeable value, namely, in | finds now and then, lasting not a great wh t} tout from th 
d and silver, and not in other values. ; earth of the gold and silve lich furnis! lation has key 
ith. A proposition to further limit, compel, and coniine the per- | pace neither with the population of t fifty years 
nee of these obligations to less than one half of these t ) ] n with 
*, to gold. n conseqi e of | nt ( 
“ixth. The concentration of these legal-tender valu 1 the posses- lating im of the United Stat ecome upon th 
and control of a very small namber of persons in every country in | country of all products ar lower perhaps than they ev 
world who, by the ownership of the public debt of the world and | have been in the | he ( men es are low, lows 
t agh the taxing power of governments, and by the ownership of the | than they have bh nf years of our ] erity, and they would 
‘nd virtually own and appropriate the products of the world, regulate | have been still lower if t had depended altogether upon economi 
s, and prescribe the abundance or scarcity of the supply to h | causes. The very slig] e in the compensation of labor that has 
‘on of the necessaries and comforts of life. taken place within the last twenty years is due more to the exertions 
rTTION OF PAYMENT OF INTEREST CHARGE IN PI | of labor itself than to vy economic cause Labor associations and 
PUBLIC DEBTS | the struggles which they have made to secure their proportionate and 
‘e may form some idea of the effect of this mass of debt and ot | properdivision of the p eds of capital have operated to some extent 









































to } ) t wages in € rvo rres ct the ¢ aition 
‘ uppy 01 ) far as its finances are concerned. 
la ) trouble n consequence ¢ the le il 
ind ed ( ears yer 1 nd I L 
é ary I ol Oo met or 
io ) t that ts contra l 
y linam la constant reasil } 
Iv t. Those who have suffered most ft this deprecia- 
{ A ment t *T t 
iI t 3 n i 
ave ‘ ) ed I 
things co n ( 
re 8 in | lo vand ) 
ive I ) j th il y of the cs itry a 
puttin his ea rea a very large por 1 of that 
cin f q , it : 1 ruin 
its en nh tenace t s destruct 1 
> ‘ ion to wh ch he 
b \ i i has been com i 
t | t he f t e markets of the wor 1 ip 
om petit ! tha arp ctsof the world and has been c 
elled to |! ‘ the hig ma 1 the world, restricted 
bv tariff to tier 
A not ruin Ww l t ening h arises from t] 
fact that t } ) ate against ihe extens 
his trad I pr ld un not freely go abroad, for the 
ea that l of the p ) abroad can no reely come in 
exct re h not oniv » 1 subjected to these disadvan- 
tag t Y l sta led, but I een so restricted 
Th I 5 yana a ] I ln , vork to 
tenough, ait you had practically torbidds 
i if ig abroad and statio itinel with a elub at 
{ ( t to panyth rom coming in to ext y 
wit te ’ n at the instigation of Wall stres i ( 
mo i A ‘ en the ry which gives credit 
a bi tie 31 . of the : onomic operati 
that h f ulvocated by sane men in modern times 
that when t v 1 business of the world had increased tenfold 
1 ) it DUSIDESS Was Gone s uld have been din 
\ } xi most to do w the time when 
( vy wa i, and t work which had been perform d by 
bo FoLd i LV ve Dp rh ib 9 ld ilon 
’ t lat t c t I rd tl cs have ‘ . I on t © ¢ unt 
we a ca ! ao rethir T elle tne people whoa in 
‘ $ I ic} there seems to be but lit chance to relieve the 
farmer t which | n sed upon him by unjus 
tax yn, t t rest : we W ng to relieve him in this 
wa aa ay 
1 order that t may be no misunderstanding about the purport 
r that not | uired as I go on which side | 
am I y wish to say now that I favor the unlimited coinage 
fs 10 i the rest tion of er as it was before it was de- 
monetized and the coinage of the silver dollar was forbidden in 187 
Now, ¥ s the d f this coinag Suppose that we yield to 
the il ) citizens who are in distress, the laborer, the 
workin \ ith , tura everywhere with their labor 
and the e at large, who all demand this addition to our 
y pm we were to yield to it, what is the danger that is to 
ome upon t country In the first place 3 said that we will | 
immediat vith ve sat all the silver of the world v 
come immed the United to } ined. Mr. President 
I do not reg : i [don gard it as a misfortune if, 
having $1 in my pocket \ h to buyso much flour and so much 
meat, ther i legislat ha put $10 in my pocket to do 
the same thing ome men ma zard that as a misfortune, but I do 
not. But, treating is though it were misfortu I wish to suggest 
tha there 1s no danger of any su h th ug happ i. Phe silver 
the wot vi b< 1e here fi various reasons 
In the first \ nat a ratio of 16 to 1 when Europe coins at 
a rat f15stol. It is hardly supposable that a man who had silver 
in Europe worth 154 to 1 would lose 3 per cent. upon it by voluntarily 


aking it where ( i coined at only it »> 1. Itis very certain 
that the ailver of lver countries of the world would not come 
here, becaus s their standard of value, and they would not make 


the 
val ic SCal 
‘he silver of Asia would not come. nor would the silver of European 
silver-standard countries come, nor would the silver of the bimetallic- 
standard < Earope come, nor would the silver of the gold- 
Standard countries coms Why They all use silver, every one of | 
them. The gold-standard countries use silver. I have here the last | 
copy of The London Economist, dated the 31st of May, in which I find | 


sAcriiice it . of 


sending it off and making their standard of 


entre ‘ 
MuUTUT 





a table of the coinage of Great Britain and of the world for t} 
and I find that Great Britain coined over $12,000,000 of silver 
», 215,00 just about half of what we coined oursely 
following important fact, which commented upon 

he } mist 

I Zz ag W consisted who 

sage of t rns g suspends 1, as it was in 1888 als 

the pas w yea 5 200 half-sovereigns have been cx 

as thu é creat é re extended use of silver 
tw cas : A A is 1889 further i reas 
l¢€ rrai nts W mace ior paying wages 
i ri € ests s ents 1 sliver instead ot i 4 
3 the sm cl ge pre ~ nade for sendi r f 
and to ba r n the prov 3 was fot terfer¢ 
1 n of the ‘ shed, th st of « » 
tr 
no ht t { i arge exp s 
1 g the Chaneellor of Ex c 
é sim « I ~ y it silver he unquestionably t 
s i soverTeiz ve v<« ivenient coin for ‘ 
4 ~ pu iandie than siiver to the same 
y pref -d by bankers | those who have large wages bills 

eat mass of wage-earners, however, find it more convenient t 

r ‘ gold, whi t frequently have a difficu 

ij. asin add iis there is a very large profit 
Ww the hal x Bh st] in to maintain, t 

M n s mits of Sliver i« 

Ch the organ ( 1 yg 1-S indard economists and 
England, and this hy cial action, showing that the Go 
of England, although it has the single gold standard, finds it 
not only to keep a certain amount of its silver in circu 

om time to time increasing that amount and refusing t 
maller pieces of gold in order that silver may more 
its place. 

Now, where has England got any silver money to send to 
we adopt the free coi of silver? Why, Mr. President 
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be the 


vermany ¢ 
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* uniessl 
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ner 


ver and adopted the gold standard, and, as she has: dy 
than $140,600,000 worth of | urplus, who knows how 
Germany has on hand ance Las more than any oth 
she is using it all and coining more 

Che Secretary of the ‘Treasury also estimates for us t! 
duction of silver in the world is only about $142,000, 000. 
: Of that India alons kes and is obliged to have about 
China and Japan take about $20,000,000. The remain 
the total down to about one-half of it, $70,000,000, is di 
the silver-using countries of Europe. From that must be 
amount required for use in the arts, which is estimated 
000,000. That would leave about fifty-five or sixty m 

irplus silver that could come to the United States in 
our adopting the system of freecoinage. But by the tal 
pend from The Economist it will be seen that the w 
last vear was 25,376, 278/., or more than $125,000, 000, 1s 
$17,000,000 for use in the arts and for ‘‘ flooding ’’ us 
dictions of calamity and disaster that are made by Senat 
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Silver coinage. 


Cities and countries 


record obtaine 


e in the gold I re of the year 
stralia and Germany have mai: 
‘ ver coinage is fully accounted for by t 
ts The Indian coinage in 1888 was, howe 
» the importation in that year ofthe native 


firmation of the views I have just been expressing 
ere is nod inger of a flood of silver, I beg leave to read from 1 
port of the royal commission, those distinguished gentlemen who had 
rge the inquiry as to the depression in trade, etc., arising from 
separation of gold and silver in bullion value. They say. on } 
s follows 
g next to silver, it is very difficult to estims 


is metal has diminished in Europe and i ca owing to « 


% the adoption of a gold standard in Germany diminished the de 
for silver in that country. but on the other band there has been a very 
coinage of silver in the United States during the last ten years, amo t 

wards of $300,000,000, while inthe ten years preceding 1873 the currency 


y was paper and but very little silver was coined 
pall the cts are taken Into account it see doubt 
ws been, on the whole, any great diminution in the use of s 


irposes 


Now, if under all those circumstances, if in the period followin 
depression of silver by its demonetization in mauy of the Jeadin 
tries in Europe and by the closing of the mints of all the « 
Europe toits coinage it had still maintained, or very nearly maint 
in the language of these distinguished gentlemen, its use incircu 
how can we argue that the increase of its use now will be in 

“ly? The very fact that the price of silver has ne\ 
pared with products and that a dollar in silver now w 
as a dollar in gold and as much as a dollar in anything e] 
lence that the county wants it and that the country desires 
That which the country wants kept in use and wants 

t possibly be construed by any kind of philosophy into ar 

country. 
believe all sides agree now, though they did not agree until pr 
what they regard as the great danger of the free coinage oi 

whilst it would be an excellent international arrangement 
nited States Government would find itself overwhelm 
fshe undertook to remonetize silver and to main 

gold throughout the world. Who prophesies all t} 

intry? Who tells ns of the evils that are to followi 

he silver of our fathers and give the people once more the mon 

ey are entitled to have by the Constitution of the United 

ume men who told us in 1875, iu 1878, in 18893, in 1 

through, whenever any increase of the coinage « 
1etization of the silver dollar was proposed; th: 
then that ruin would come tell us now the same sto1 

| to the wall by the facts they begin to prophesy, and 

ice they have proved false and lying prophets. In oth 
ts speak for their profits, and that is what the 


Why could not the United States maintain the parity of gol 
with unlimited coinage, if she could maintain that sam« 

4 reserve herself from financial ruin by adopting the bill repor 
from the Finance Committee, which comes very near taking all 
‘urpius silver in the world? What is the practical differenc: 
‘Wo propositions? We have the greatest country in the wor! 
= the third country in the world in territorial extent; and when y 
take into consideration the character of our country, its situation, its | parity with gol 
‘ertility, its teeming and untold wealth, and the energy and intelli- lver that tl 
Bence and the force and power of the people, it is not too much to say | Mr. President 















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































t ‘ 1 Is it i ! ce wheat, or tobacco, or cotton? Do you 
» ¥ drill it, ordo you plant it in hill To talk 
rt ( st lating its production, it seem 
Mr. Presider not much removed from talkingnonsense. If 
pro I et me wl gold 1ich 
t { r ( istantiv de- 
‘ + ‘ one eto ha + re v 
\ A { i t - ld, t ‘ ‘ 
i we h . ¢ r + i4 
y it 1 ¥ to 
t é en oh 1 ok a thing 


t done to increase the value of 


the silver productior 1 to cr e a parity between itand gold, gold 


rld would be disturbed by 





ts standard just the same way that it is disturbed byt! eciation 
of its standard; and that it was absolutely necessary to have a bim« 
tallic currency hat silver in its fluctuations and its uncertainties 
night be supplemented and supported by gold, and that gold in its 
fluctuations and uncertainties might be supplemented by silver. In 
other words, as the commission expressed it, silver was needed to 
broaden the base vhich the financial edifice stood, in order to make 


t more secure 


Mr. President, | may argue myseli into opinions which are not well 
founded, as men frequen 
be attained much at heart. I may argue myself into the belief that 
there is no argument on the other side, but at the same time no pro- 
position can be plainer it seems tome. What are we going to do for 
our country? What are we going todo for the agricultural classes, 
whose farms and homesteads are covered with mortgages? What are 
we going to do for the working classes, who are struggling and striving 
to maintain their wages. Where is our country going if we continu 
to restrict silver and that is followed by the eontinued appreciation of 
gold and a reduction of prices in consequence—where are we going to 





land? How are you going to recompense the farmer for the evils he | 


has suffered, from the very nature of things, through unequal taxa- 
tion? Ordo vou really intend to do anything If not, candor re- 
quires you to say So. 

It is your best policy to say so. My word for it you can not fool him 
much. I do fot see how you are to do it now except by giving him 
abundance of money and putting it within his easy reach, and then, 
n the language of the distinguished English financier which I have 
quoted here, wheat, flour, pork, beef, and all the food products that 
we produced in this country will go up, the prices will be increased, 
and the farmer will be enabled to discharge his mortgages, and his home- 
stead once more will be safe. He can then educate his children, and 
he can feel that the Jaws of his country are not unjust tohim; that they 
have given him what he has desired, and after long years of patient 
suffering his time bas come at last. 

Let me read once more about the effect that the increased value ot 

iver will have upon the products of the farmer. The only two items, 
or rather the two main items, in which the cheap silver countries of 
the world, India particularly, compete with the United States are wheat 
and cotton. There we not only have to compete against the cheap labor 
of those countries—and we can hardly form a conception of how cheap 
it is—but we have to compete also under the circumstances which are 
produced by the fact that a silver rnpee in India will buy just as much 
wheat or cotton as it ever did, and that the English merchant can buy 
the silver rupee in London, or the silver to be converted into the rupee, 
or with which to purchase the rupee, for 30 per cent. discount, and that 
enables every man who has a bushel of wheat in India to be shipped 
from Calcutta to England, to meet the bushel of wheat that comes trom 
{llinois or the plains of the West in the market of London with 30 cenis 
on the dollar advantage over it, to say nothing now of the cheap labor 
with which it is produced. Here is what Mr. Frewen said on that 


ubiect 


Now, it is l juestio 1, « by our mo.ometallisis here, thal the 
lower the pr of silver falls the lower must fall the prices of wheat, cotton, and 
other American exports. If the silver countries, say India, can secure in Mark 
Lane the gold equal to 20 silver rupees per quarter they are satisfied to sell their 
wheat rherefore, with the rupee at 2s., the price of wheat here will be 2/., but 
with the rupee at Is., then the export price of American wheat, and 
therefore the entire home pri New York price, has been hammered down 


y the great fall in silver 
fthe far West to a degre 


resulted in the impoverishment of the farmers 
iable [ think farmers west of the Alle 











ies have suffered oven n England since the monetary revolution 
of fifteen years ago, and it is for this reason that the strength ofthe silver party 
sin cx il, the Wes 1, and the Southern States 

| 1> } ‘ st f. } 

L ‘ tol { those Of US WhO Make proicssions 
of regard { t agricultural pertion of these United States, those 
who constit ly 50 per cent. of all its workers, of all those en 
gaged in labor or gainful occupations, those who furnish seven-eighths 
of those products which constitute our foreign commerce—I say if those 
of us-‘who profess any regard for them and any desire to do something 
for them refuse cither to take the taxes off their né aries of life orto 


do when they have the object which is to | 
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? 







ve them abundant currency 
| 


, we might well be set down as 
ite and implaca enemies, as men who will do nothing 


cause all the means by which it is sought to ameliorat 





have been rejected by these statesmen. 
I do not know, Mr. President, that I have anythi: 


only desired to make a few brief remarks on this silv 





order that my position might | nown to my pe 
iuterested in it, and in the desire that I have to contribut 
towards this discussion and a proper solution of the questi 


have been debating. Itis difficult, indeed, to go over this 

has been so carefully swept and gleaned, and add anythi 
nsideration; but Lam obliged to the Senate for ha 

me with so much attentioi 


Samuel Jackson 


Randall. 


REMARKS 


HON. WELLLIAM McA DO! 


0 NEW JERSEY 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Nafurday, J 14. 1850. 
| On the resolutions of respect to the memory of Samus J). Randa 
resentative from the Third Cong: essional! district of Pennsy 


Mr. McADOO said 

Mr. SPEAKER: We stand in the shadow of a great name 
a tribute of honor and respect toan immortal memory. Sa 
son Randall, the intense and devoted American, the loyal 
Pennsylvanian, the tribune of the people, the faithtul fri 
vincible leader, the unstained, unscathed, long-tried publi 


the proud, self-respecting man, the humble, trusting Christian, | 
from the highest courts of earthly honor to the august t 
heavenly glory, from the circles of domestic happiness and at 


the unbounded realms of infinite love and eternal felicity. 
It was my good fortune to share the confidence and friend 
Randall from my first appearance here, and thus to get som 
sight as to his convictions and character. 
Like all men cast in bold, rugged, and heroic mold and « 














play chief parts in great events, he was essentially natural, si 
childlike in his intercourse with his friends. That splendid 


eled in strong, classic lines, would melt into tenderness and 


4 


interest at the prattle ot achild or the warm clasp of a frien 


and those soulful eyes, which conld flash the fire of scorn ar 


nation on an enemy, would dim in deep sympathy at the t 


row or misfortune. 
Mr. Randall had all the qualities of a leader of men. | 


where, he would naturally and without effort be looked up t 


selorand leader. An attractive personality, indomitable co 
prudence, eminently practical, and with intense and imm 
victions, other men came to him as streams seek the sea 
many cases known men to come here with violent antipat! 
ideas on public questions, and yet in the course of a few we 


in any way yielding up their own opinions become his wa 


mirers and friends. 

I have alluded to his qualities of leadership, and I n 
peat what I often said to himself and what I yet believe, t) 
foresight, invincible determination, tremendous staying p 
ful consideration of his followers, faithful attention to det 


stinctive knowledge of the weak points in an enemy, had h: 


| cated to or followed the profession of arms, he wonld in 


have been one of the world’s great soldiers. 

The bent of his mind was concentrative and direct rath 
lative. One demonstrated fact was of more value to him t 
speculations of philosophy. While possessed of a great fun 
edge and ripe in his experience with men, he was more a m 
than a man of the library. He valued means by their 
what he considered the proven and apparent facts he stood 
beset by the tempestuous waves of conflicting opinions 
central and main question he made few excursions into t! 
of collateral issues. This did not arise from either timid 
mental grasp, or narrowness of vision, but from an eminet 
tism and an intense desire for action that would show res 
world to him was a real world, calling for action, vigil: 
to duty. To know anything was, with him, to know it 
to the smallest details. Patiently, laboriously, faithfu 
ingly he mastered the whole vast enginery of this Gove 
general scope and in its minutest particulars. His generals! 


his patience, his inexhaustible knowledge displayed in the } 


great appropriation bill were most remarkable 
No man knew so well as Mr. Randall when to speak and 
silent, when to reply to criticism, and when, withou 








la 





to fr 
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to let the House judge for itself as toits meritsand fairness. Alth 
ye was at heart a very proud and sensitive man, he could sit as cal 
a sculptured Ajax and defy by his very silence the bitt 
st personal attacks. The strong, determined, 





eresi t 


i ‘ 


well chisel 


with its fine expressive eyes, would look sternly, but calmly, into the 
ted countenance of the impassioned critic. But, if he did r 
went would long have occasion to remember the occurren 
speech was short, the sentences few, but each word struck hom 
the blow of a sledge-hammer. For the time being, a veritable 
r was swinging his huge iron maul, crashing its way with thunde 
s noise through opposing obstacles. The man who swings this mon 
ster mallet can not play with it al! day to divert himself, as gentlemen 
e light sword are wont; in deep impressive silence must he store 


the prodigious force to send this great irresistible body whirling 
igh mid air; patient, too, he must be, deaf to taunts and challenges 
hosts of ambitious champions, who, in the world’s wart 3, pia 
r part, no doubt, well, but with whom he can have no quarrel, his 
place and mission being so different from theirs. Many men man 
the bellows and stir the coals and prepare the iron, but when it 
heated only Thor himself can rain down these crashing thunder strokes. 
{s the term is commonly used Mr. Randall was not an orator, but 
tense earnestness of manner, terse, Vigorous, expressive phrases, 
rugged, direct, positive statement of convictions, constitute eloquence, 
then he never failed to be eloquent and impressive. I judge 
those who always associate graceful and pleasing oratory with Con- 
eressional leadership, he was at first view disappointing, but even to 


may 


18 


that to 


them he soon revealed his great and unusual powers and they soon 

felt the all-pervading influence of that strong and forceful person- 

ality { deep, sincere, aggressively honest nature, voicing in tones 

ily attractive and pleasant the intensity of its convictions, needed 

of the arts of rhetoric. He seemed to care little for his manner, 

hich was simple, natural, and elementary, and was concerned wholly 

the matter. He seemed at times to be limited in his vocabulary 

und would use two or three times in a short address the phrases wl 


ind most expressive. I donot think this really 
flow of words, but that he was much averse to DY, 
zed readily on those that most quickly and fully expressed the 
t that wasin him. He would seize asingle word that com 
ning and hurl it like a javelin true to his a Hfe 
mes very happy in his replies, as is wel! known. 
Mr, Randall’s whole course in public and private life was b lo 
great fundamental principles whicl 
th, and to these lines he rigidly and sternly adhered 
jlivious to criticism, but he lived without and above it, and 
had the approval of his reason and his conscience it never ent 
his mind to regard it in the slightest. He was always fair and manly 
to his opponents, and fought them in the open field, asking no |! 


arose irom 


x of using ma 


1 to him represented the su 


He was withal a master of that strategy which winsin war and polit 

He frequently followed the tactics ot allowing the etiemy to exhaust 

himselt and then swiltly and overhelmingly crushing hi Nothing 
ild divert him from the main purpose he had in view. He ted 


energies on minor matters, but made all roads lead to thedesired end 
[tdoes not follow trom this that he rode a hobby or narrowed his sphe1 
of action here. On thecontrary, he participated in the gereral business 
of the House with rare zeal and fidelity, and when in health wasa most 
faithful attendant in its sessions, sitting calmly erect, vi 
possessed in his accustomed seat. 

He was the best friend of the new member, especially the young m 
coming here for the first time. He was a rare good judge of men and 

s friendship never slept, so that unknown to his friends he was con 
tautly aiding them and studying their interest. He was as soli: 
hout the success of his friends, as all who in Congress were honored 
with his friendship can testify, asa mother about her children. To 
them he would write when away from here the kindest letters, in which 
his deep and hearty interest in them was most felicitously expressed, 

il which always conveyed pointed and practical advice. He was 
never too busy or engrossed to serve his friends, and he would not hesi 
tate at any time to step into the breach for them. His deep, earnest 
‘riendship and intense sense of gratitude were among his strongest traits. 
His friendship would sacrifice everything but his integrity and con- 
victions, 
It isa tame phrase to say that he was honest. He was more than 
it: he was not only conventionally honest, but he had enlisted for 


vilant, and self- 


itous 


th 
life in a deadly war against dishonesty in all forms. His best friend 
uld come to him and ask anything, if only his hands were clean, and 
his heart pure, and his purpose honest, but he was justice personified 
to friend and foe when a shadow of impure motives rested on them. 

You must not speak to me about that bill,’’ he said sternly toa 
friend who ventured to ask his aid for a pending measure. 
bad bill, and I shall do everything I can to defeat it.’ He had little 
patience with self-seekers who approached him with fulsome flattery, 
a id generally, with due regard to politeness, brought such interviews 
‘0 & Speedy termination. 


a . who approached him, having no regard to person, but hated | thee without fear cheerfully going to thy home in the ‘‘ho 
ordy 


XXI——25 





Jackson Rand 
his will, stilled the angry sea of acri US ¢ 
waters as he wished By h kill an 
seized this vast eng 
hour 
and when po 
when every sect 


s of a Congress nreceding t 


£ 
£ 


yn 

act pregnant with ser 
Mr. Randall was a ti 

| nd abiding interest in the growtl 

nothing so rejoice¢ 

if 


mnt 


izing 1ts gt neral wealtl i had 
throug! 


in ISS5 on at irough mw 


i 


rtious of 
1, al d it was grat fyin ‘to see the esteem and ction ent taine 
I ens oft States it 


questions of the day 


h 


+} t hose 


rhim py the citi 
as those eed with him, for all remembered with deep gratit 
his not ind snece 
tional passions were st ll hot 


le stul 
manly bearing and noble simplicity of manner 
and, in return, 


inyvered with h ™m sa swee 


him the 


continu 


to see these Sta 


ossible ve! 


r hos 


ind his services to his « 


he grave of he 


ountry much greater t 1 those o 


whose deeds were done under the int at rexcitement ¢ 
physical conflict in the pursuit of military glo 


A truer man pever sat in the Congress of th nited 


were 
} 


neroes 


| sylvania never reared amore loyaland devoted son. Proud of he 
| tory, 


faithful to her interests, he rested secure in the love an re 
of her people, and withal, in the broadest and best sense, he w ‘ 
type of American citizen, knowing 
s to his patriotism. In his power 
on the mountain-top above its fellows; in his integrity, the pres 
| rock washed by the turbulent waters o 
acter and example remain to his countrymen as stimulative to 
ble lives, noble deeds, fraternal good feeling, de 
to country. 


and influence, the 


LIOT 


sionable 
a 
For some time before he withdrew { 1 active duty 
the House, and while as yet his physical weakne as not genera 
known, he intimated to his nearest friends that he was engaged 


flict with disease. He entered this last dread conflict for life cheerfully, 


| determined, and even sanguine, as was characteristic of him in all « 


| tests, 


“Itis a] 


He was always willing to give a fair hearing | brave man, thy day’s work so well done, the approaching night 


cireumlocution and always insisted on getting at the very heart | made with hands, eternal in the heavens,’’ 


He was, in truth, although not demonstrative 
in his heart, at all times a deeply reverential and, in 
religious man, and his last open confession of his faith was, I believe 
made in the hope that it might influence his fellow-men. Patient] 
without a murmur, anxious only for the good he might do, he waite 
cheerfully the summons to pass into ‘‘the better country.’’ Oh, bi 


of it, deep down 
’ i 


} + 
the best sense, a 


il 
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~enate it 
horize the fre 
Id when 
y have been used as coin. 


not Ov 


7079 41 


ip to id¢o ther 

lars coined by the United States mints. 
ver was worth more than gold at the then existing 
1874 the divergence began against silver, and sil- 
to 16. That diver- 
from thatday to this, 
he value of. the two metals—or it 
this period in the history of the 
hen the silver that would 
is worth but about 72 cents, it is proposed to open 
and not only our mints to their full capacity, but to permit 
bullion to he deposited with the Secretary of the Treasury and 

silver certificates issued for all the silver that may be brought 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Not silver certificates. 


iable than gold at the ratioof 1 
gradually, though constantly, 
“nce between t 

] Now, at 

he divergence is greatest, w 


» dollar 


bullion to the « 


Well, certificates of deposit on the 
\ | may be dumped down upon 


t d that 


re Sliver of the wo! 


ntry at a value of 4124 grains of silver to the dollar when these 

grains are worth only from 72 to 73 cents. If that is not crazi- 

l t know what craziness is. If that will not eliminate from 

he $450,000,000 in gold that are now in circulation either 

1 then I do not know what will occur in 

not reduce our country to a silver standard 

gold ndard, and give usa fluctuating measure 
cur in the future 

our commercial relations : 

ye by virtue ol 


now wil illo 
1d redua e 
its great wealth and tre 
rid, if it will not reduce 

has Mexico, 


: 
world, such 
nations, 


rb all of 

hec 

the gold treasury of the w 
with the silver countries of the 
st Indies, and all of the other silver 


e luture 


I do not 
1 It isas certainly and emphat- 
which has 
who has given thought to the 


rich, and powerful nati 


the greenback craze in its time 
S ibject. 
n of ours to 


great 


andard supplemented and aided by sil- 
s great nation to yield its place am 
re nor less than financial suicide 
iment of the Senate reads 

he date of the passage of this s the unito 

} lar, and the same r ed of 4 
standard i the saidc 

vate ) hereatter a 


i Vaiuein the 

k oral: e 

-$ grains of 
ae 


Eg yins shall be 


y owner of si 


t of the | nited States to M& ! 
| of 1878. 


i without charge; but it 
leas value | 1 $100 orany t so 


e operat ns of 
ge. But the capacity of the mints of the United 
It is estimated, I believe, that if the mints were 

pacity they could not coin, perhaps, over fifty mill- 
ear. So, to give the dumping operation unlimited 
on was conceived 


the m 


Listen to the fifth section pro- 


ed for coinage shall have the option to 
ificates provided for in this act, and such 


By that section the rel 


int AaApac ity ol 


ief and protection measurably afforded by the 


the mints are taken away 


commercial nations of the 


If that is not an invitation to } 





As I have aid, 
dollars were coined 
was free up to that date 
That il enough, for the re: 
uable metal at the ratio establishe 


But in 1 the 


from 1790 to 1873 less than 8,000,000 
by the United States mints. t] 
t was natu ison that the s 

od by law. 
situation was changed; not by leg 


the 


» demonetization act of 1873, but | inexoral 


» in his report 


1 1.4 : 
Sli aud na ai 


withstanding the rel 


ver, 


act of 15 
prognostications of the sil 
and assuring. They enjoyed 


coinage for such prognostications 


It was claimed the 
The V 
rhey availed themselve 
portunities, for it cost nothing but the expendit 
tissue. But the act of 1878 did not arrest, did not es 
rarily, the depreciation in the value of silver as compared 

Now, since those gentlemen have conclusively shown t) 
be false prophets, why should anybody accept their de 
same line and against all reason to-day ? 

By the free coinage of silver the United States may temp 
flate the value of that metal. The inflation, however, © 


re f 
imc UL & 


en ci 
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rary. The 


] 
7o on SO 10nE i 


sndous intl 
yall that 
rful cl 


ica, Hawaii 
v. Ve nezue 
lis ( 
tech), Japan. 
y, the assumption is, if the United States will : 
in, silver will come toa par with gold at the ra 
» conceive of a greater delusion ? 
every other country in the world uses silver to a gre 
ilver is “<l the world over as a money metal 
heris! he hope or expectation t 
wi ont 4 
3 free-ci 
should r 
e of silver, the day it horized by law, 
0) of gold we no. ive out of circulation 
tra n of the currency which would entail iz 
would arrest busine listurb values, destroy confiden 
id bring panics and disasters upon our people, who art 
ssafe, secure, and excellent financial system 


Indian Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. ELIJAH A. MORSE 


iAS ACH t 


IN THE HOUSE OF 


ill (H. R, m 
ses of the Indian | 
s Indian tribes 


XT ™ 
LO] 


CHAIRMAN: I li: listened with interest and 
of this bill as gi by 


Sis sal 
»! 
e gentieman from 


d I have li ned with especial interest tothat 
‘1 provide for the education, 


teatr 
civilization, and e!] 
seale of humanity of these poor dark and benighted s 

It is said of one of the converts of the tle E 


pos sil » 
umong the Indians of Massachusetts two ht 


t 


ons 


ndred and fifty 3 
Chis red man was asked what the Lord Jesus Christ had 
He put a worm on a leaf, surrounded it with a wind: 
, Set fire to them, and as the flames reached the worm | 
afely out of the fire with the remark, ‘‘That’s wh 


wha 
e for him.” Now. I thank God that our former pol 


to the Indians and our treatment of them is being revers 
ated by a good judge that under the poli y I 


ting the Indians it costs tl rovernment of the Unité 


On the low pl 
to the Government and to the tax-payers of the 
iser the policy of this bill, as explained by the cl 


i 


1 million dollars to sl 


imittee, that proposes to expend vastly less than on 


wusand or one hundred dollars to an Indian in the at 
»and christianize these sons of the forest. 
lave always had a sympathetic feeling towards the Ind n 
vyhood I read the reply of an Indian chief to the demand 
ronment commissioner that he and his tribe should remove toad 
reservation. In that speech he pleaded asa reason why he and | recognize 
his tribe should not remove ‘‘that in this valley his fathers had lived | adequate protection 
ani died, and here their bones were buried; that here they heard the | authors to whom we 
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yrethren in letters. 
uest and common sense leads us to grant it. 


Common 
requires that we should do so. 


: ; 
peaker, 10 18 dl 
of « heapne ss should override the obligation to pay honestly for 
ve vse, he reputation of the } epublic isat stake. 


a 
, 

ness achievements can not make a nation great. 

} 


Character 


)allothers the question is not ‘*‘ What is cheapest ?’’ but ‘* What 
3 unfortunate that there is so little opportunity offered in this 
for the friends of the bill to explain its merits and to meet the 
which are made upon it; but it seems to be certain that the 
and honor of our people will ultimately succeed over such 
ts as have been used here; that we shall agree with Mr. Lowell 
that ‘‘there is something better than a cheap book, and that is a book 


which is honestly come by.’ 


argumen 


The Silver Bill. 


SPEECH 


OF 


JOHN A. ANDERSON, 


OF KANSAS, 


HON. 


iN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Saturday, June 7, 1890. 


rhe House having under consideration the bill (H. R.538 


sue of Treasury notes on deposits of silver bullion— 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas, said: 

Mr. SpeaAKeER: The proposition which lies at the base of the silver 
tion is simply this, that where you give to an article, either a 
ey metal or anything else, a use which it did not before possess, 
ncrease the price of that article, its market value, just to the ex- 
that the new use creates a new demand for it. The reverse of 

roposition is also true, that where a metal or other commodity 
ined a value because of some specific use, and you take that 
vway from it, you thereby diminish the value of the com- 


authorizing the 


1} time immemorial all commercial nations have used both gold 

r for money, the reasons being the scarcity of the metals, the 

int of labor necessary to procure them, their hardness, their duc- 

their glistening color, their incdestructibility by tire, water, or 

rhese are intrinsic properties which adapt the metals to various 

But by law an additional use is conferred upon them by many 

us, pamely, their employment as money. Some nations give to 

alone the additional use of being the only standard by which to 

asure commercial values, others give to silver alone this exclusive 
se, and others employ both metals as a compound standard. 

Apart from the intrinsic value of these metals, this statutory value 

is very great, oftentimes greater than the intrinsic value alone. To 

illustrate. Suppose that gold and silver were both demonetized and 


that Congress should fix upon the diamond as a representative and | 


standard of money values, To-day the diamond has a given market 
price, but the moment this additional use were made of it its market 
value would increase and largely, becanse the demand for diamonds 
would increase; men would want them who do not now need them, 
in order to make change or to settle those exchanges that are now 
ettled by gold and silver money, and in that manner you would 
greatiy enhance the value of the diamond. If, however, the diamond 
in the past had possessed that money value, and by legislative enact- 
ment you took it away and made something else money instead of 
the diamond, then you would correspondingly decrease the price of the 
diamond, And in the days of Greece and Rome, when travel was un- 
safe, the diamond was not only used as money, but had a higher price 
than now because of the demand for it created by this use. 

Our nation, Mr. Speaker, from its earliest history and by enactment 
of the Constitution, has used both metals as money. Silver was as 
much a standard of monetary measurement as was gold up to 1873, a: ! 
at that time it was worth 3 cents more than gold. In that year, 
by unfortunate legislation, was taken from it its use as a standard of 
measurement, which was exclusively conferred upon the gold dollar. 
So far from having the balance-wheel of the monetary watch made of 
two metals that were affected by temperature in different degrees, in 
order thit the expansion or contraction of the one might correct that 
of the other, at that time you made the balance of but one metal, gold 
alone, and by so doing enhanced its value, and of course correspondingly 
decreased the price of the silver because taking from silver a use and 
value greater than itsintrinsic value. I shall embody in my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, some statistics given yesterday by the gentleman from 


| ; 


Gratitude forces us to a recogni- | Minnesota [Mr. Linp] in his admirable speech, to show that the pr 


Wealth | 


le than any other element ina republic, and in this mat- | 


of gold since 1873 has steadily gone up because of its scarcity and 


| cause of its being alone used as a standard of measurement, and ¢ 
gracelul for it to be urged on this floor that the 


silver, wheat, corn, and everything else have gone down 
proportion. 

The following table, prepared by Dr. Soetbeer, the highest aut] 
shows that the production of gold is decreasing, and theretore 
purchasing power is increasing. It gives the average annual pr 


| of gold in the world in five-year periods: 


Period, Weight. 


Kilograms, 
nee seivenertireiets wr 90 5x8 
Re 1 ari > 7 
rere secnnonnnicnmenoneaietery | ERIE 
1866-1870 soarieadilistai all ii aeaadsiens 195, 026 | 
871-1875 73, 9:4 
EE a eeennnnennnneninirnimemnarns a 


1881-1885.... coee ooee page veseweneannnouseel 149, 137 


149, 338 


Mr. LIND says: 


Its consumption in the artsis increasing. Dr.Soetbeer calculated t 
ceeded $60,000,000 in 1885. The Director of the United States Mint, in |s 

“The total consumption of the precious metals in the industrial arts 
ing tothe statements furnished the bureau, has been very much larg: 
the past year than in preceding years, both in gold and silver. 

“The aggregate employment of the precious metals in the arts d 
calendar year of 1888 may be placed at $16,500,000 gold and $8, 100,000 sil) 
age value), against estimated employment for the calendar year 1s: 
600,000 gold and $5,289,000 silver. 


Mr. Linp tersely shows the extent and effect of the con 
demonetize silver, as follows: 


But not satisfied with this natural advantage, the creditor classes 
and of this country conspired to enhance the value of their bondsand 
by a system of class legislation which has no parallel in the annals 
Silver and gold had always been money, each dividing with the oth: 
d.n of measuring the values and carrying on the business of the civi 
at the ratio in Europe of 15} of silver tolof gold, and here of l6to | 
tity there was about $39 of silver to $31 of gold (in L871), If silver « 
throned the creditor classes and those having fixed incomes wou 
benefit of the increased value of gold. England, the great creditor 
her greed, advocated demonetization of silver. Germany, flushed 
and with the thousands of millions of gold wrung trom France, list: 
siren, made gold her sole standard of value, commenced to call ina 
| silver, and finally demonetized it in 1878; 3,552,000 kilograms of Ger 
worth about $42 per kilogram, having been robbed of its prerogative, u 
upon the market as" commodity. Its gold price commenced to f 
and cry against silver was inaugurated. In this country it was ta 
| the organs of the bondholders. By means of a pretended codifica 
coinage lawsthe anthority for coining the silver dollar was repealed 
was captured by stealth,and President Grant is said tohave stated 
nature to the act was obtained by misrepresentation. This happe 
The following year France, Belgium, Italy, and Switzerland limite 
age of silver, and in 1878 closed their mints to that metal. Like 
taken by the Scandinavian countries in 1876. A scramble for g 
which every expedient to obtain and to keep it was resorted to. 1 
Government banks made loans for nominal rates of interest cor 
their repayment in foreign gold, The reign of Mammon had been i 
Gold rose in price from day to day, and all other commodities, w! 
by it, fell. In March, 1879, Mr. Disraeli said : 

* All this time the produce of the gold mines of Australia and Ca 
been regularly diminishing, and the consequence is that * * * | 
of the currency itself is yearly diminishing until a state of affairs 
brought about by gold production exactly the reverse of that which 
at first. Gold isevery day appreciating in value, and as it appre« 
lower become prices.” 

This was true in 1879, and isa terrible reality to-day. Does a 
the eftect on prices of these monetary changes by the principal: 
world? While the burden has failen the most heavily on the f 
classes have suffered as well. All values have shrunk nearly one-t 
debt and taxes. By reference to the table it will be seen that the w 
1874 was worth $441! 398,655.60; that of last ycar, though a third larg: 
wor h $440,031,320. The national debt on July 1, 1874, according t 
of the Secretary of the Treasury (less the cash in the Treasury), was 
241.16. Since that time and up to July 1, 1888, we had paid some ¢ 


oO 





000 in principal and interest, leaving the balance then due of $1,087 
In 1874 it would have taken 1,603,454,408 bushels of wheat to pav the 
in 1888, 1,212,854,772. Stocks of merchandise have shrunk without 
A stock carried over a season has suffered more from a fall in price 
moths or shelf-wear. 


While gold has thus gone up in value, as compared with 
articles of commerce, silver has maintained about the same r¢ 
them. The tableannually published by the Economist gives t! 
sale prices of twenty-two of the principal articles on the Lond 


| ket, and compares them with the average prices for the sam: 


during the five years 1845~’50, the latter being graded as 100. 


| these articles were 34 cents higher than in 1845-50, or 134. 


Mr. Lind says: 

I have thus far spoken of the change in the relative value of th« 
as an appreciation or rise in the value of gold. I believe this tobe cor 
dinarily we speak of silver as having depreciated orfallen. We have 
into this habit by the gold advocates, who neglect no opportunity to: 
silver as depreciated and the silver dollar as “dishonest.’’ Neither 
Comparing the two metals enly, each with the other, simply shows 4 
difference between them than formerly. Of this difference it is just 
say that gold has appreciated as it is to say that silver has fallen. To* 
the truth let us compare silver to the index numbers given above. +! 
tary of the Treasury gives the following table of the value of silver 5 
in his annual report. I have added the Economist’s index number 


the 


etween | 
Wein Mi 
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Average price of silver in London each fiscal year, 
. ve silver at par of exchange, with decline expr 
¢ 1873. 


1873-1889. and 


essed in per 


Value of 


>t P 
Year. fee tae a fine 
ounce, 

Pence Dollars 
o pibinedadeateae- coe cedcuesecsegsournt 59. 2500 1. 29883 
w4 cei chlehanenedeaeeeundatecennann 58. 3125 1. 27827 
7 56. 8750 1, 24676 
Pn 52. 7500 1. 15634 
“ar 54. 8125 1, 20156 
avs 54. 3107 1. 190% 
a 50, 8125 1. LISS7 
ww) 52. 4375 1, 14954 
1881 51.9375 | 1.13852 
198 51.8125 | 1.13623 
1883 51.0230 | 1.11826 
ae nistueemmana aa 1.11339 
BAS... ..cccccvcccoveseesecncecesscvcesers soccccesoecces. ve 49. 8430 1, 09262 
IBBG.occcccsesesesssesseoreecocosecscccecesses ces cesenee ones 47. 0380 1, 03112 
1887 44. 8430 9SSO01 
pass 43. 6750 . 95741 
188 42. 4990 93163 





From this it will be seen that silver has not only maintained its relative value 
as compared to commodities, but it has actually appreciated. 
an ounce of silver will buy more of the necessaries of life, more of any kind of 
property to-day than it would in 1873. And the silver dollar, instead of being 
shonest, will pay a debt, buy as many things, and carries as many cents as 


| 





” 
geiting « f it. 


dollar in gold. The only trouble that most of us ever have with it is “the 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 


The following table shows that the fall in the price of wheat has 
kept step with the rise in gold, and has not been occasioned by over- 


production: 


Tuble showing the population, wheat produ 
during the years na 


Popula- 


Year. tion, 


i se ippeasnte loinuninndalcunenbpeenuniesl aie eres 
42, 795, 000 
43, 949, 000 
45, 135, 000 





877 oan soceveccsepssescebosoneceve| Wah Say GOO 
1s78 < ceiiaahinaiate cabtinewueinainciiscmnns 1 nee ee 
ae vencccees:scccsene| 45 G00, COO 
1840 50, 155, 783 
Sl 51, 462, 000 
ed 





: povbeoveddeveseouue 52,799, 000 
SEED nontessnianpuanmmiainiesainns dine ...| 54,163,000 
55, 54, 000 
57, 093, 000 
. a a iawdlited sidpiel ae 
1N8 punanenne stibiienie ceseee| 60, O18, 000 
61, 521, 000 
64, 554, 000 














Ss. 


Wheat crop of the u 


Year. |; Bushels. 
| 
1880 jebccddeed ...| 2, 111,000, 090 
BU sacicaniesscigsolniaaiasie’ 2, 025, 000, 000 
SOO sonhas iassogunitasaiananies tesa 2, 2-2, 000, 000 
OD pnochapaneuiicana sesessceeeee| 2, 054, 000, 000 


Mr. Linp further says: 


; 


md. 


Wheat 
produc t 


Bushels. 
251, 254, 700 
309, 102, 700 
292, 136, 000 
289, 356, 500 
364, 194, 146 
40,1 
448, 756, 630 
498, 549, 868 
382, 280, 090 
54, 185, 470 
, 086, 160 
765, 000 










2, 400 | 


357, 112,000 | 


457, 218, 000 
456, 829, 000 


415, 868, 000 
490, 560, 000 


and ¢ poi 




















be — Mr. Speaker, the pro osition now prese yus is this: Shall w 
restore to sliver the e that we t x Irom it Shall we give to the 
Government the power to make this again @ sta ird of monetary 
Decline Fx » ee ’ a i ve ae ‘ te ttot e\ t that we 
from = |™ISts ceprive it of its exclusive use as a standard of measurement, and just 
187 eaten ¥ to the extent that its value is enhanced by that use, and s er will 
. have an added value, because it again becomes a standard. 
What will! Tect s ition upon the masses of the people? 
Per cent Let consider that tor a moment Cleariy the eflect willand must be 
154 to increast the price of every bushel of corn, every | und of cotton, 
: , 126 every bushel of wheat,every day’s labor that is performed in the country; 
11 123 | you will increase the prices on all our products and labor to an extent 
as fe that no man can compute, And who will b iffeeted iniurious > 
14.2 100 | Will it be the laboring masses of the people; will it be the farmers of 
11.5 115 | the country? No; it will be the men who to-day have money to lend 
12 : ma They areexactly the men whoare fighting this proposition They say 
13.9 107 Hereisasilverlobby. Yes; sothere is, Chey say, Thisis for the ben- 
14.3 | 100 | efit of ‘bonanza kings.’’ So it is; I admit all that, and, further, that 
- : % th produce rs of silver will be permanently benetited. But he : also 
24.3 oq | the Wall street lobby. Wall street exercises a power that is telt all over 
26.3 101 | the country; and Wall street is always with the House of Represent- 
28.3 atives, and a good deal more than always with the Senate Laugh 
} ter ] 
| But so far as these two interests and their mighty lobbies are con 
In other words, | cerned it is the old story of the skillet calling the gridiron black. 1 
| care nothing for either of them; and in spite of both of them take the 
higher ground that by giving silver parity of coinage with gold, by re 
storing its use as a standard of measure you will give every man who 
| hasanything to sell relief from existing depression nd enlarged prices, 
| far better than you can in any other way; and that the ouly man in 
uriously affected will be the lender of money. 
Chis, Mr. Speaker, is not an issue between the Democratic party and 
t price of wheat | the Republican party, and the vote both here and the Senate will 
| prove the fact. It is an issue between the East and the West; between 
communities which have money to lend and those which borrow money. 
Wheat iveens | And no intensity of asseveration can make it a pu ely party issue Let 
product export | me briefly consider some of the provisions of the bill 
alee price } My first objection 18 that it treats silver precisely and sol ly as a 
| commodity, such as iron or potatoe So doe present law. The 
| only authority given by the bill is that of merely purchasing silver, no 
Bushels. —_ | other authority. There is nowhere in the bill any authorizat on or re- 
7 3 " 428 quirement that the Secretary of the Treasury shall coin silver In 
6.65 | 1.124 | section 3 is a provision 
6.41 aes | That the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
8 83 1.338 What? The silver that he buys Oh, no; |} 
: ~~ | | such portion of the silver bullion purchased under the a 
- 43 1114 | may be necessary 
9.55 | 1.18 | Mark the words— 
6.25 " ggg | Prov iced tor. 
pss - And that very limitation prevents him from coining for any other 
6.76 a53 | Purpose. 
7.77 8O7 | Now, what would be the demand for the redemption of these Treas 


G. BROCK, Chief o, 
PREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF STATISTICS, March 12,. 1890, 


orld, 


Year. 





of Bureau, 


Bushels 


2, 293, 000, 000 
2, 095, 000, 000 
2, 055, 000, 000 
2, 188, 000, 000 


The table of domestic production shows that our wheat crop in 1882 was 
hearly 2 bushels per capita larger than in 1887, and the crop of the world nearly 
'").000,000 of bushels greater, and still the export price in the former year was 


{1.24 and in the latter only 89 cents per bushel. 
e * + « 


market 








wh 


buy 


le the price of gold has risen enormously. 


1¢ price of an article, I take it, is the amount of money that it will exchange 
rhe price of a bushel of wheat is the amonnt of money it will buy in the 
As stated before, a bushel of wheat will buy as many articlesof other | 
a lities as it did prior to 1873. But it will not buy as much gold, and gold, 
‘riety speaking, is the only money of Europe and of this country at the pres- 
‘nttime. Gold is the standard of value. If we consider wheat the standard, 
§ value (as age’ to commodities other than gold) has varied but little, 


In 1873 a bushel of wheat would 


4! grains of gold; in 1889, only 20.89 grains. 


f ie . : . 
, I ‘difference like this should suddenly spring up and continue to increase 
retwee . = > 

ween the relative value of wheat and some other commodity, say oranges, 


Wein 


Minnesota would naturally surmise that the orange crop in California 


Ws ; 
_ short or that the market for California oranges had increased faster than 


demand for wheat, or both. Perhaps this is the trouble with gold? It 
mS very reasonable that if gold has become scarcer, both in point of quan- | 
latively for the amount of work that it has to perform,and thai the 

ee d for it has increased, it should rise in price in comparison to wheat and 
“er commodities which have not been so affected, the same as the oranges 


So much for the points made by Mr. Linp. 


lity and re 
demar 
ol 


ury notes? Who would take a single one of them tothe Treasury and 
ask forits redemption? You pile up fifty millions of purchased bullion 
this year, fifty millions next year, fifty millions the next year, and the 
next year fifty millions—$200,000,000 piled up in the Treasury—and 
nobody wants to have a note redeemed. The processot piling up goes 
on, and if anybody should ask to have a note redeemed the Secretary 
of the Treasury could redeem it in coin; that is, gold. He need not 
coin a single dollar in silver for years to come, and then we will be 
met with the proposition, should this bill become a law, that there are 
$200,000,000 of bullion lying in the Treasury, that it is useless, and 
what are we to do with it? Certificates are out and can not be called 
in; more bullion is piling up and more certificates are going out; and 
| then you will come to the point that is made to-day, namely, that we 
must abandon silver and must continue the exclusive use of gold as a 
monetary standard. 

There is the fact in regard to the bill; and, in addition, it specifically 


repeals the only provision on the statute-book requiring the coinage of 
the silver dollar. I want to call the attention of gentleman to that 
Here it is, in section 7: 


That so much of the act of February, ete., as requires e mont! 


Now, if they had stopped there it would have been all right 


as requires the monthly purchase and coinage into s rd ‘ * @ 
hereby repealed. 
| So, gentlemen, the bill does this: It continues to treat silver simply 
jasa commodity, and not as a money metal. it demonetizes silver: it 


repeals the only requirement for coinage; and it permits the Secretary 
ot the Treasury, at his discretion, to redeem those certificates on the 
| demand of the holder, in bullion, and that iswhat would be done four 
years hence with your two hundred millions of bullion, very likely. 
They would say: ‘‘ There is gold coin enough: we have silver dollars 
enough: we ae at the expense of building Treasury vaults, and now 
| let us get clear of this accumniation; let us call in a lot of these Treas- 
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Now, gentlemen, Isimply can | tion. The tariff upon the products of nearly every other 
lver [applause] and shal been raised until it has in many instances reached the enorm 
mt 


100 


ithe broad basis thatthe | valorem rateof100to150 percent. By reference tothe w i 


the nation requires that there shall not |! schedule the truth of this assertion is apparent. Unw 
t that there shall be a dual standard; that | increased from 35 to 54.10 per cent.; washed wool, ft 
i shall be treated asacommodity, but that | cent. 


Sut lt 
uy " 


tandard of measure made of both gold and 


ien speak of themselves as being ‘‘ silver 


io not want either gold or silver alone, 


‘ na 

l 
and worsted yarns ° 
1 cloths and knit fabrics and all manufact 
description made wholly or in part of wool 
sand woolen hats and flannel! 


en and children’s dress goods 


ires of 


possible, Mr. Chairman, that it 
3 on these articles produced in this « 
tries, protected as they have been 
levied for war purposes? Will 
industries are growing weaker each year and that iti 
inually increase the duties in order that they may prosper? 
lustries still infants? The increased duties proposed in t 
sare answers to these questions. They have been pi 
it number of years, and yet re unable to pros] 
account for the reason for these increased duties, 
It has been stated by many advocates of free sugat 


1er industries, that, though the sug 


y for a number ol y 
| impossible te produ 

sufficient for home consun n, and for that reason t 

and manufacturer should be deprived of that 

cates of this bill willingly accord to other ind 

Chis argument, 1 
possibilities now open to the West in the produ 
im sugar, coupled with the extended territory in w] 
now being produced in Texas and Florida I 
ical appliances used in the manufactur 
proofs evident of the grand possibilities in 
ic Opinion as advocat reetrade. Tl pment of sugar production. 
ey proclaimed it vociferously uponthe stump! The progress possible in this industry has for yea 
Pacific. Their nunciations of free trad l by the continued agitation of the tariffquestion. ¢ 
ler the shadows of their | as it is, has with difficulty been induced to any great ext 
\merican people and in | into this otherwise productive field. 
this Government, sugar industry is no longer confined to Louisiana 
na; clothed in the | ing rapidly national in itscharacter. Itsdevelopment is v 
; ir antagonists with | great anxiety by the industries of the East and North, an 
ley propose 201 cent. greater than that | development of the child into a powerful giant they are d 
Mills bill as a means of reducing the revenues crush it in its swaddling clothes. 
awn by a Democratic majority and passed This is the real reason for this attack on sugar. 
House in the Fiftieth Congress proposed a reduction of only To treat the industry as it is proposed in this bill is 

0,000,000, while the total reduction proposed from all sources | of the platform of the Republican party, by that party. 

t $75,000,000. The free-list, therefore, was about 26 per cent. | they have the verdict of the people on the principles of t 
yposed reduction. This (the McKinley) bill proposes a | they told the people that no part of the protective system 
of $71,2¢ 41; of this amount $60, 936,536.35 comes | turbed, even if it were necessary to repeal the entire int 
st, or in other words, the free-list is about 86 per cent. | tax. In face of this very declaration they propose to put 


at ane a in } . 
good at all, Can not be; 


ction proposed in this bill. free-list and to reduce the internal-revenue taxes only t 
l rl 26 per cent. of the total re- W hat has become of the twenty-four-million reduction ! 
ure, what in the name of con- | nal revenues of the last proposed Senate tariff bill? They wv 
ll, carrying, as it does, a free- | country on this bill; did not the people by this same v« 
it? Why, then, dothey not still adhere to their determina 
no relief to the people, and though | a proper reduction from the internal taxes? They accused 
her examination of the principles rats t year of being unwilling to reduce the surplus 
are proceeding a wonderful increase of the | from this source, and yet it is a known fact that the Der 
umined even casually, as false in doctrine | ure of the last Congress proposed a reduction from the it 
as are all the professions of its advocates. | of moré than twenty-four millions. Why is it now that 
rns, beeswax, braids, bristles, chicory-root, | cally avoid the question of internal reduction? Is it 
irrants, dates, grass, grease, hair (human), | of willfully destroying an industry which has grown 
nd, tar and pitch of wood, tobacco-stems, | tective tariff as old as the tariff itself? 
paintings in oil or water colors, and statuary The excuse given by the advocates of this measure { 
’ emicals, and sugar below No. 16 Dutch | duties on imports is that wages of the Jaboring man will 
ingly increased; yet they destroy the avocation of nearly 
| professes to relieve the people of | ple at one fell swoop by placing sugar on the free-list 
vearly fifty-six millions is contributed by proper for the Northern and Eastern laborer, why 


rained by relieving the people ople of Louisiana, Kansas, Nebraska, and Californ 


*y 
ies of life as acorns, hair, sand, etc. | gaged in the production of sugar ? 
obtained by crushing an industry ir. Chairman, sugar is the only really agricultural pr 
ost exclusively, while, at the same | by the tariff, and yet it is made tosuffer practically the entire 
are still protected by a sufficient | proposed. This is the only agricultural product of gr 


wts and combi: 


ations to control | which is not exported, and is therefore the only one to 
tective-tariff theory is applicable. 
untry is proposed for annihila- Che tariff proposed by this bill upon corn, wheat, et 
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other proposition advanced by this Republican party in the interest of i 


the farmer. Itis thelulling to sleep by the wings of the vampire that | | Se eee rales and 
their blood may be more easily sucked by the manufacturer and mo- | Uni : : 


















































t i States, ar Sha % 

nopolist, grown rich through the medium of exorbitant taxes levied | supervision a 
under the guise of protection. Mr. ¢ 

It is an attempt to obtain their acquiescence to the robbery concealed | js jn + ‘ ' 
in this bill by mustering them into the band of protection with 1 by an ( 
hope of the farmer in his new 1 share of the booty Like the 
invited guest at the feast of the lion, the farmer will find the prey « ( 
youred before his very eyes and his gnawing hunger increased as t , 
choicest morsels disappear in the powerful jaws of his hospitable h n wi 

But the sugar-planter is told that the people of this country shall | 0 Y ‘ 
taxed in order to pay him a bounty of 2 cents a pound on all thesu 
he produces. Is not this an admission that this industr of 
protection? Ifso, why change the principle? And pr | 
changed, why is sugar to be the favored article? t g 3 
yrmer a bounty on cotton, corn, wheat, and ry ,] 

Mr. Chairman, the sugar-producer will not be betrayed witha k nolariscopie test of 85° y 

proposition is a p guaranty of 1 t 
may be sweet, but the maz r dreads tl 1 ‘ 

den roe! necessity of encumbering our tax system \ 
this innovation? It may be said that there is a precedent in tl 
bounty to the fishermen of New England. It is true that there 
‘ 1a bounty, but what became of it? If we take this unty as a 
precedent we must take its repeal as a precedent also; and, in doing 
this, what faith can be placed in the continuance of the law maki | 
appropriation to pay it? This whipping the devil around the st yl y t 
in this pretended desire to protect sugar by such a proposition is so | pnonnd sll sugar t w 8 
pparently insincere that no sane man interested in it has yet n- | nolariscone I i 


sented to accept it, even in the face of a threatened reduction vw vision prevails as is ] ided in t 






































would result in seriously crippling the industry. Applause 

I am opposed to this bounty, first, because I believe ther ) ’ r wl 
stitutional warrant for it; second, because it is not possibl : lut 
permanent; the American people will not sub t; third, becau eno : . 
coupled with it is a proposition to place sugar on the free-list thu 
destroy ultimately an industry which gives employment to 0 
number of the people of my State and of the district I represen tbout 3 ) t 
fourth, because the iniquitous, inquisitorial provisions of the internal 
revenue laws are to be resorted to to ascertain the quant of sugar It nrobab! tae 4 ( 
produced in order to regulate the amount of bounty to be paid, a f | ns: tha 
which tends to extend the power of the Government directly over 1 \ 1ey i 
private concerns of the people and establishes a system of espionag: n whethe ; 
on the part of the General Government which can not be less destri isumpt ' 
of our governmental polity than the use of Federal power at the polls. ed goods have ; 

Thomas Benton said in his report on a bill proposing to repeal the | on ti) ite. fr wh ca 
fishing bounties, made in the Senate in 1840, that-— protest 1 n ‘ 

e isnociause in the Constitution t Varrant such bount i : 

the lus ultra of the protective system, go beyond protecting d : 4 : } . 
vo rohibitory duties, beyond the remission | . 
fr yment of duties, and plunging into the Tre T Ul l State i it ) 
for benetit of the few which the contributions of i t ras ni { 
1 supporto: the Government ; ho de it 


Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the bounty for the further reason is stated that future ¥ 
that it will encourage duplicity, corruption, and fraud. We must | ctg mp] t to ab 
judge it by the experience of the past. One of the strongest arguments | when. nohody kni 
made against the fishing bounties by Senator Clay, of Alabama, in 18 Che ostensibl ct mv t 









































was the report of the Secretary of the Treasury upon this very question. ) prevent a surpl 14 

The Secretary in his report to Congress, speaking of the manner in | ‘T has bee oO din t | 

which the law had been violated by those claiming the bounty, says: | q yhiect i 
Under this state of things an important question of expediency, as well as | on tin-plate can not be tain 7 

of morality arises, since these laws, instead of furnishing encouragem ‘ te n y A ‘ 

seamen, mainly encourage the commission of multiplied perjuries and tend to : 

the demoralization of a large class of the community. Several indict nts for | ques 1, e il 

perjury committed in making up these proofs have been tried within t or { Y h { ( 

three years, which have g¢ ally resulted in acquittal, it being found insome | g naihle. nart 1 

8¢ ns of the country difl , if not impossible, to convict for perjury on fa * . eS 

custom-house oaths. already existing, now i , it t 


It is scarcely possible to expect that time has in any manner so ed a | 
cated the people that there will not be a recurrence of the same condi- USCIS Ese : omy PO 
tions under like circumstances ee ee ee 





Human nature is the same now as it was then. It is to be h ; 
should this bill become a law, that the people who would re » | astern cap W 
bounties under it can escape arraignment on charges of perjury and | ! is of a few men by t 
immorality, which under similar conditions were made by high ofli- | ' nt of t : Apo! 
cials against the people of New England, who were charged under a | ‘ ngied | ann 
like provision of law with perjury, immorality, and evasior replay 

Schedule E of the bill provides that— Seana aa ae aia 








l producer of said sugar, to be entitled to said bounty, shall hay st 1 wa “ie _ 7 — , 
W the Commissioner of Interna’ I “nue a notice of the place of i ist buraer if roitant ta 
ws i & general description of the machine and methods to be employed by; inwardly the 
4m. with an estimate of the amount of sugar proposed to be produced in the next titn nal t 
=a ng year and an application for a license to so produce, to ‘ 1 : 7 
ond in a penalty, and with sureties to be approved by the C miss ‘ But, Mr. ¢ 
ternal Revenue, conditioned that he will faithtully observe all rules d | of this great co 
a ations that shall be presoribed for such manufacture and production ¢ hows extre 















Cc 






ommissioner of Internal Revenue, uy 1 receiving the app ition a repenera 

















0 hereinbefore provided for, shall issue to the applicant a license to pro Mr. ¢ i 

= ee Sugar from sorghum, beets, or sugar-cane grown in the United States ; ¢ 

the place and with the machinery and by the methods described in t! pl 

tion; but said license shall not extend beyond one year from the date tl ; ry con “ - y aX , 
* * * a . * . | of 14 and 2 cer D i een e fru | yiect of o f th 



































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































trusts, by the existence of which the price per yard has been increased 


100 per cent. Manfully have the farmersof the cotton-growing States 
foucht t monopoly which has its existence through this tariff. 

I had hoped that relief would be given them by a proper reduction 
of tariff on cotton bagging, but what is the result under this bill? 
TI iff on bagging worth 6 cents (imported) has been increased from 
1.5 to 1.6cents per yard, while that worth 7 cents (imported) has been 
reduced only four-tenths of a cent, leaving still a tariff under which 
this monster trust can flourish and grind the people. 


The present tariff on iron cotton-ties is about 35 per cent. ad va- 
lorem. The small margin given by this duty, combined with other 
causes, has prevented so far the formation of trusts to control their price 
to the farmer. This was well, and probably the farmer could without 
much complaint submit to the tax, but as a representative of a large 
number of farmers engaged in producing cotton I must enter my ear- 
nest protest against this schedule in this bill proposing to increase the 
duty on ties trom 35 to 104 per cent. ad valorem. 

Should this bill pass, the importation of ties will becompletely checked, 
trusts in the production of them encouraged and invited, and the price 
increased from 100 to 150 per cent. over the present cost. In this in- 
crease the people of my State and the entire South are to be taxed be- 
yond measure and endurance to benefit the manufacturers in one or 
two districts of Ohio,and yet the houorablechairman of the committeein 





*harge of this bil s tl , ity to say that it i t a sectional | : 
charg this bill has the temerity to say that it is not a sectional | jot the reading of the bill be dispensed with? 


measure, 
What is the necessity of theincreasc? It is stated as a reason that 


the present price of cotton-ties is so low that the manufacturers in | 
America can not compete with those in England. Itis admitted that | 


by increasing the tariff the price will be increased sufficiently to render 
the manufacture of ties profitable to tae Ohio capitalist. He will 
grow rich; there is little doubt of that; but the tax which enriches 
him is forced as a tribute from the toiling farmer of the South, who is 
the exclusive consumer. 

Mr. Chairman, this proposed increase is in harmony with the avowed 

principle underlying this bill. The Democratic party proposes to re- 
duce the tariff on imports, to reduce taxes,and at the same time reduce 
the price on the necessaries of life, having due regard to existing con- 
ditions of trade, but at the same time giving relief to the people and 
obviating the necessity of extravagance in appropriations as a means 
of keeping our money in-circulation by thus preventing its accumula- 
tion in the Treasury. By reducing the tax on importsand by a proper 
revision of internal! taxes, relief will come to the people and prices will 
be lowered on all they consume, The principles which underlie this 
bill check imports by increasing the duties, and at the same time, as a 
natural sequence, reduce the income of the Government from customs 
taxes. 
_ Gentlemen who advocate this theory of reduction seem to forget the 
fact that the great masses of the people obtain no relief through it. 
They seem to forget that under this theory the farmers of the West are 
burning their corn for fuel, while they will be forced, under this bill, 
to pay a still higher price for the coat which shields them from the cold, 
by the higher taxes proposed on woolen goods and blankets. 

Let us hope, Mr. Chairman, that this mad career may soon have an 
end, that the masses of the people may at length be aroused from their 
lethargy, and that the monopolist aud plutocrat, now dictating our leg- 
islation, may bend a suppliant knee before the patriotic power of the 
American people. 


Silver. 


SPEECH 


OF 


WILLIAM 8 HOLMAN, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 6, 1890. 


‘The House having under consideration the bill (H.R.5381) authorizing the 
issue of Treasury notes on deposits of silver bullion— 


Mr. HOLMAN said 


Mr. SPEAKER: During the progress of this debate on the silver ques- | 
tion it has been asserted by a very distinguished gentleman promi- | 


nently identified with Congress for many years and who was a mem- 


ber of the Senate when the bill was passed striking the silver dollar | 
from our coinage that there is no evidence that the act of the 12th of | 


February, 1873, was either a covert and underhanded measure or di- 
rectly designed to benefit small class at the expense of the great mass 
of our people. I wish, sir, having participated somewhat in the events 
which led to the passage of that bill in the House, that I could, for 
the credit and honor of our legislation, reach the same conclusion; but 
the facts, to my mind, do not justify so favorable a judgment. 


| States. 


| that the 


upon its passage 
The Speaker, The substitute will be read 
Mr. Hooper, of Massachusetts. 
are interested in it are perfectly familiar with its provisions. 


coinage. 
to be recoined, 


I remember distinetly what transpired in the House when the bill was | 
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its purport and effect. 








passed, and I have before me the record of the proceedings of the House 
| when that bill was passed, and Iam forced to the conclusion that it was 

intended to be passed and was passed without the House und« 
Mr. Hooper, of Massachusetts, a dist 
gentleman of that State and a leading banker of the city of Boston, 
had reported from the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measur 
bill to the House on the subject of reorganizing the mints of the | 
Afterward, on the 27th of May, 1872, Mr. Hooper obtain: 
| the floor and said: 


I desire to call up the bill (H. R. 1427) revising and amending the laws rx 


to mints, assay offices, and coinage of the United States. 
pose of offering an amendment to the bill in the nature of a substitut 
which has been carefully prepared and which I have submitted to the dif 
| gentlemen in this House who have taken a special interest in the bill 

that it meets with universal approbation in the form in which [ offer it 
rules be suspended and that the substitute be put on its passag« 
‘ * ‘ * * ‘ 


ldo so for t 


¢ 


Mr. HotmAay. I suppose it is intended to have the bill read before 


I hope not. 


It is a long bill and th 


Mr. Kerr. The rulescan not be suspended so as to dispense with the x 


of the bill? 
The Speaker, They c 


Mr. Kerr. I want the House to understand that it is attempted to putt 


this bill without being read. 


The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Hooper 


Mr. Hooper, of Massachusetts, I will soframe my motion to suspend th 


that it will dispense with the reading of the bill. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves that the rules 
suspended and that the bill pass, the reading thereof being dispensed wit 


That motion was not sustained by the House. 


At a later moment, after some other business had been transact 
the question was again brought forward, and I read from the rej. 
the proceedings: 


Mr. Hooper, of Massachusetts. I now move that the rules be susper 


the substitute for the bill, in relation to mints and coinage, passed; ar 
that the substitute be read. 

The Clerk began to read the substitute, 

Mr. Brooks. Is that the original bill? 


TheSpeakKer, The motion ofthe gentleman from Massachusetts! Mr. H 


applies to the substitute, and that on which the House is called to act 
read, 


Mr. Brooks. As there is to be no debate, the only chanre we have t 


what we are doing is to have both the bill and the substitute read. 
The Speaker, The motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts being t 

pend the rules and pass the substitute, it gives no choice between the tw 

The House must either pass the substitute or none. 


Mr. Brooks. How can we choose between the original bill and the sul 


unless we hear them both read? 

The Speaker. The gentleman can 
whether this substitute shall be passed. 

Mr. Brooxs. I am very much in the habit of voting “‘no” when I d 
know what is going on. 

Mr. HotMAN. Before the question is taken upon suspending the rul 
passing the bill I hope the gentleman from Massachusetts will explain th« 
ing changes made by this bill in the existing law, especially in reference ¢ 
It would seem that all the smal! coinage of the country is int 


or “no” on the 


Now, it will be observed that the attention of Mr. Hooper was 


to two matters. 


First: 


I hope the gentleman from Massachusetts will explain the leading « 


Second: 


It would seem that all the small coinage of the country is intended t 
coined. 

Mr. Hooper, of Massachusetts, and I were standing close toget)i 
in the central portion of the Hall, so that the colloquy was ve! 
tinctly heard by us both and by the House. 


made by this bill in the existing law, especially in reference to the coi 


Mr. Hooper, of Massachusetts, This bill makes no change in the exist 
in that regard. It doesnot require the recoinage of the small coins. 


Now, Mr. Hooper seems very fairly to answer both inquiries 
negative. There was to be no change in the coinage and no rec: 


of the smaller coins. 


main as they were. 
2 . 


He added: 


On the contrary. I understand the Secretary of the Treasury proposes | 
an order to stop the coinage of all the minor coins, as there is now & } 
abundance of them in the country. l 


The salaries are not increased. 


* * 


Mr. MERRIMAN. Has this bill been submitted to the Secretary of the 


ury? And, if so, does it meet his approval? 
Mr. Hooper, of Massachusetts. 
only approves it, but strongly urges its passage. 


It has been submitted to him, and 


He deems it exceedi: 


portant, as there are irregularitiesin the Mint now which can not be 


by existing law. 


That carried out the idea that prevailed in all that proceeding 
this was simply a bill to reorganize the mints. 


further having been said in relation to the coinage: 


Mr. SarGrext. I hope we will have a vote. 


The question being taken on the motion of Mr. Hooper, of Massachus 
suspend the rules and pass the bill, it was agreed to; there being—a 


noes 13, 


The negative vote, it will be seen, was not sufficient to justify 
for the yeas and nays, and so no record of the vote was made. 


For myself, I was satisfied with Mr, Hooper’s assurance that | 
I voted in the negative because 


was no change in the coinage. 





Later on, not 








stitute had not been read. Iam not able to recall all the negati 
Mr. Kerr, Mr. Brooks, and Mr. Beck were among the n 





Now, Mr. Speaker, the fact appears clear and conclusive that gentle- 
had not examined the bill; that it had not been examined by 
gentlemen then present except those interested in its passage. 


iste was manifest, and the persistent effort to prevent the reading 
e substitute and the original bill is an unpleasant feature in this 
ransaction. 
Mr. BUCKALEW. If it does not interrupt the gentleman, I w 
keto know what the date of that was. 
HOLMAN. That was May 27, 1872. 
Mr. HEARD. Who was Speaker at that time? 


Mr. HOLMAN. My friend is aware that at that time Mr. Blaine 
sys Speaker. On that 27th day of May, a comparatively early period 


, the session, there wasno pretense of any necessity for extraordinary 
haste in our legislation. 
grged upon that ground. 


There was no occasion or excuse for haste. 


Mr. Hooper did not urge any reason for early action. The simple 
sition was to suspend the rules and pass the bill without reading; 
fit had been a bill simply to reorganize the mints, inasmuch as 


e had given the House to understand that there was no change in the 
nage and had over and over again said that there was no incré 


ise 
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ald | 


It will be observed that the measure was not | 


silaries, Why it seemed not specially improper to suspend the rules | 


| to put it upon its passage upon the statement of the chairman of 
the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures of the unobjection- 
le character and purpose of the bill; but it is very obvious, Mr. 
eaker, that the main purpose of that bill was a radical change in our 
nage and to drop the standard silver dollar from the coinage of the 
ted States. That was the central and important provision of that 


All the other provisions of the bill were comparatively unim- | 


nt, and the unpleasant fact to be remembered is that that impor- 

tand leading provision was concealed trom the House when it was 

central point of the legislation involved in the bill. Theother teat- 

{ the bill were comparatively unimportant. They related to the 

inization of the mints, and the House being informed that there was 

inge in the coinage there was no special necessity for the reading 

the bill except a decent respect for the orderly proceedings of the 
isiness of the House. 

Mr. HEARD. Will my friend allow me a question? I want to ask, 

was there any discussion in the consideration of that bill as to the 


} 
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here at this Capitol watching the course ofeventsand that, too, ata time 
hen a very large portion ot e held in Europe. 

Whether their presence or their sugyestions had anything to do with 
the framing or passing of the bill I do not pretend tosay, because Ido 
not know; but the attentio t tl e was ca »the 1 t soon 
alter the effect of that bill on ou ver coln was } w ind the inter 
ence was drawn, rightfully or wre 1 that r presence wa 1 
tended to aid the passage of th ea ‘ 

Now, sir, what was the motive for such le Let me answet! 
that question. Our bonded indebtedne t which by the infamous 
act of 1869, known as ** The act to stre t the public credit,’’ was 

| made payable, principal and interest, in coin, silverand gold, although 

the principal of the greater part of the bonds, the tfive-twenties, wa 
by the terms of the bonds expressly payable in lawful money (green 
backs, for which, greatly depreciated. they had been sold), and by 
striking down the silver dollar the whole of our bonds, principal and 
interest, were made payable in gold coin only Che act of 1869, i 
Is estimated, added $200,000,000 to the ilue of the bonds, and, ot 
course, correspondingly increased the burden of the public debt on th 
labor of our country. 

No one can say how greatly the elimination of silver dollars from 
the means of payment of the bonds increased their value, yet it 
obvious that the increased value of the bonds has been many millions, 
but the partial restoration of the silver dollar in 1878 of course dimin 
ished the advantave to the bondholder which the abolition of the vel 
dollar wasintended to give. Again the fact is known thatin I872-—"73a 
very large portion of our bonds were held in England, France, and 
Germany. Gentlemen who talk so eloquently about English influenc: 
in American aflairs may be called on to explain how it happened that 
when English capitalists held a large portion of our 5-20 bonds th 
value was enormously increased, at the expense of the labor of our 
country, by the two extraordinary acts of Congress of 1869 and 1873, 
the one act making the principal of the bonds held by them paya 


| publie di 


propriety or impropriety of the cessation of coinage of the silver dollar ? | 


“Mr. HOLMAN. That subject was not referred to except my ques- 
nm to Mr. Hooper whether there was any change in the coinage 
Mr. Hooper said distinctly that there was ‘‘ no change in the existing 
law in that regard;’’ that the sole object was a reorganization of the 
its. There is a portion of the remarks that were made at the time 
that I have notread. Mr. Garfield asked a question whether there was 





ble in lawful money, pay: 


1 and interest, pay 


1 the other making them, prin- 
the ag 
at that time than at any other 





i les all this, ryregate 
bts of the nations were 


+ 





period in the world’s history t 
slightly, but the aggregate de the nat 
moussum of $19,550,000,000, and was gr 
all history 


debt was being reduced 
ons had reached the 
ater than inv other timein 
It was at this perio {i Germany was demonetizing silver: the 


he f 
oO its » 
ol enol 


it 


Latin Monetary Union was falling to pieces. Ifthe United States, with 
t great public debt on their shoulders and being at the same time the 
| leading silver-producing country of the world, would join in the work 


iby increase in the salaries in the Treasury Department—was there any | 


increase in the salaries of certain officers of the Treasury. The answer 
was that there was no increase in the salaries; and another question 
was whether there was a transfer of officials from one part to another 
{the Treasury Department, and that was answered in the negative. 
All the colloguy in the whole course of this discussion which [ have 
not read refers to other matters than the coinage. The subject of coin- 


| happen that this bill passed Congress at 


age was not mentioned after Mr. Hooper’s answer to my question. The | 


juestion having been asked if the measure was to interfere with the 
coinage, the answer being in the negative, the members generally ac- 
juiesced. All understood that a reorganization of the mints was a 
proper measure, and there was no struggle, buta few of us stood up and 
voted in the negative, not satisfied with this kind of legislation, and the 
result was a vote of 100 for and only 13 against the bill. 
call for the yeas and nays, the negative vote being so small. 

Itis very true that this bill lay in the Senate trom that time until near 
the close of that Congress, but it seemed to attract noattention. More 
han a year, nearly two years, alter the passage of the bill, in talking 
with three or four distinguished Senators who were generally vigilant 
vatchful of what took place in that body, I mentioned the fact that 
the standard silver dollar had been demonetized. I was promptly con- 
tradicted with the statement that it was impossible that any such meas- 


‘an appeal to the law was necessary to settle the question. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, there is another tact to be considered in connec 


tion with this matter. The time was favorable for just that kind of 
euislation. The money of our country was paper money. There was 


nincireulation. The reorganization of the mints seemed to have 
erence to the fature, when specie paymentsshould be resumed, rather 
n to the necessities of the hour, so that a measure concerning the 


} ° . : 
| mously the burdens of national indebtedness and of the debtor cl 


There was no | 


of striking down silver as a measure of value and means of payment, 
leaving gold alone the standard of value in which public an 
debts should be paid, the triumph of capital over productive la 
which rests the burden of all national debts, would be complete. 

If there was not concert of action of the capitalists of Europe and 
America in all this, with a common interest and purpose, how did it 


1 private 





t 
bor on 


a period when the advantage 
it would confer on capital by the adoption of the gold standard, both in 
Europe and America, would be of such astounding magnitude? 

When all the facts are considered, the enormous public debts of the 
nations, with our bonds largely held in Europe, the whole movement 
in Europe and America seemed to justify the charge that it was a sin- 
ister movement of the capitalists of the world, seizing upon that un 
happy opportunity—a conspiracy of capital, not only against labor it 
America, but against the labor of the human race, 


increasing cnor- 


iss 
and thereby adding enormously to the wealth of the creditor class, th 
bondholding class, and the favored classes of all nations. [ Applause. ] 


All men must admit that the record of the proceedings of the House 


| in the passage of the bill by which the standard silver dollar, the old 


+’ . . : . ' 
lige would not command special attention either in the House or 


Tect 


y In financial affairs and eager to mold legislation in the interest 


oft 


‘he silver dollar and the adoption of gold as our only measure of 
Vain 


‘ae the then condition of our affairs furnished a golden opportunity. 
The fact, a very unpleasant fact, was called to mind in this Hall 


within three years after that remarkable bill was passed, that during 


the 


’ pendency of the bill certain distinguished European financiers were | 


te except on the part of gentlemen interested personally and di- | 


‘wealth. To men whose fortunes would he promoted by the abolition | 


unit of value, was eliminated from our monetary system, is a very ex- 
traordinary one. Why did Mr. Hooper wish to suspend the rales and 
pass the bill without its being read? The period in the session show 
that there was no occasion for haste. Why was the fact withheld from 
theHouse that the bill eliminated from our monetary system the stand 


| ard silver dollar, which had been the unit of value in our monetary 
recould have passed the Senate without the fact being generally known, | 


system ever since our coinage of money commenced ? No one has ever 
asserted that that fact was known to the House when the bill passed 
and no one can truthfully assert that the bill was ever read in the 
House. The reading of the bill which passed the House was, I admit 
commenced, and barely commenced, when the assurance was given by 
the gentleman having charge of the bill, Mr. Hooper, that it made 
change in the coinage, and this assurance gave rise to a series of 
tions as to subordinate matters, salaries, and the lil 

I am able to assert positively, as Isaw and heard all that transpired 
in the House in the passage of that bill, that the assurance was 
given that the bill did not provide forany change in the coinage that as- 
surance was accepted as final, and the hill was never read in the House 
neither the original bill nor the substitute. 

I might distrust my memory after this interval of seventeen year 
as to what occurred at the time the bill passed, but I find on examin- 
ing the records of the House that soon after the passage of the bill my 
recollection of what transpired at the time is the same as it is! 


no 
jues- 


e 


when 





yw 
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In a speech I delivered in the House on the 13th day of July, 1876, but that 


a few years after the event occurred, I said: 
I have before me the record of the proceedings of this House on the passage 


of that measure, a record which no man can read without being convinced that | which demonetized the silver dollar for the reason that it is 


the measure and the method of its passage through this House wasa “ colossal 
swindle.” J assert that the measure never had the sanction of this House, and 
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} 





such legislation should vecur in a government like ours , 


the people govern, seems absolutely incredible. 


I have given the history of the passage of the bill through ¢! 


} 


that the section of our Unidn that has been especially ben, 


it does not possess the moral force of law.—Congressional Record, volume 4, acts of Congress, by tariff legislation, and in countless other ; 


part 6, Forty-fourth Congress, first session, appendix, page 193 


And again, on the 5th of August, 1876, in a speech on this subject, I 
said 

The origina) bill was simply a bill to organize a bureau of minesand coinage. 
‘The bill which finaliy passed the House and which ultimately became a law 
was certainly not read in this Honse. 


It was never considered before the House as it was passed. Up to the time 
the bill came before this House for final passage the measure had simply been 
one to establish a bureau of mines; I believe | use the term correctly now. It 
came from the Committee on Coinage, Weights,and Measures. The substitute 
which finally became a law was never read and is subject to the charge made 
against it by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND |, that it was passed by 
the House without a knowledge of its provisions, especially in relation to 
“Ty myselfasked the question of Mr. Hooper, who stood near where I am now 
standing, whether it changed the law in regard to coinage. And the answer of 
Mr. Hooper eertainly left the impression upon the whole House that the sub- 
ject of the coinage was not affected by the bill.—Congressional Record, volume 4, 
part 6, Forty-fourth Congress, first session, page 5237. 

The fact must and will go into history that the bill which revolu- 
tionized the monetary system of this country, and which inflicted ir- 
reparable injury and injustice on the debtor class, and enormously in- 
creased the value of the securities held by the bondholding class of 
our people, and benefited enormously the class favored under our laws, 
the foreign bondholders and the creditor class, and correspondingly op- 
pressed the debtor and all men engaged in productive labor, adding 
millions to the wealth of the favored classes and imposing a corre- 
sponding burden on labor, passed this House under a suspension of the 
rules and upen an untruthful statement of its provisions and without 
the bill being read. 

In relation to the presence in this city of European capitalists dur- 
ing the pendency of this bill which struck down the standard silver 
dollar, I ought to say that their presence, notwithstanding the mani- 
fest interest of the capitalists of Europe in the passage of the bill, does 
not necessarily or perhaps fairly justify the inference that they were 
here to influence our legislation in a matter of vital moment to the 
people of the United States, for the reason that European capitalists 
are constantly in this Capiial. But the fact remains that the holders 
of our bonds in Europe as well as the American holders of our bonds 
and the creditor class in Europe as well as America had a direct and 
immense interest in the passage of the bill. No man can tell how 
many hundred millions of dollars were involved. 

It is no answer to all this to point to the amount of silver dollars we 
had previously coined. The Mexicansilver dollar, the Spanish milled 
dollar, the five-franc coin of France, the German thaler, and other for- 
eign coins had occupied in former years an important place in our cur- 
rency. Their value was determined under provisions of law, from time 
to time, by the Secretary of the Treasury, especially in relation to the 
payment of tariff duties, and all men now understand that when Con- 
gress determined thatspecie payments should be resumed, if the coinage 
of gold and silver, on the same basis of free coinage, had been author- 
ized by law, the severity and hardships of that measure would have 
been avoided in a great degree, countless citizens would have escaped 
bankruptcy, and countless homes, wrecked by the operations of that 
inexorable law, would have enjoyed prosperity; but gold alone was de- 
clared to be the standand of value and ali estates and property had to 
shrink to that measure of value. The triamph of Wall street and of 
the money-changers was complete. 

The course of our legislation after the close of our late war and after 
the ability of our Government to meet the demands of our enormous 
public debt was certain is without any example in history. An ig- 
noble, mercenary spirit controlled the Government in wonderful con- 
trast with the loyal and manly spirit that inspired our people during 
the war. A great debt, mostly expressed in the 5-20 bonds, the prin- 
cipal of which was payable in lawful money, greenbacks, the currency 
with which the bonds were purchased by capitalists at an average dis- 
countof 40 per cent., was by the act of of March 18, 1869, 
made payable in coin, and then by the act of the 12th of February, 1873, 
silver coinage in our monetary system was stricken down, so that the 
principal of the 5-20 bonds, the great body of our public debt, was 
made payable in gold coin, adding at the most reasonable estimate by 
the first act §200,000,000 to the value of the bonds and imposing a cor- 
responding burden en the labor of the country. 

It is impossible to estimate the benefit to capital and the injustice to 
labor of the second act of Congress, but it could only be expressed by 
millions of dollars, speaking carefally, for no one can state the exact 
or approximate result of such a measure. In the history of the world, 
few, if any, instances have oceurred by which such enormous benefits 
have been conferred on capital. It may be found thatmonarchies have, 
in some instances, in regulating public securities and the coinage of 
money, conferred on a favored class an extraordinary advantage; but 


; 
’ 








| 


legislation, and has become thereby the creditor section of the [',,.. 


MAD lest 


States, is determined that the debts due to it shall be paid oy 


gold basis. We do not complain of the prosperity of any sectioy ,, 
national Union; but we of the West must object to such a regy|,; 
of our currency as shall give them an unjust advantage. Tari: 
lation unexampled in the history of the world in its favoritisn , 
ital has enabled the capitalists of that section of the Unio; 
millions of dollars te other sections of the Union, North andj 
necessarily oppressed by such legislation. 

But the favored section can not justly complain if Congress «}, 
store to our monetary system a coin in payment of debts expr. 
ognized by the constitution. Of course, gentlemen of the East 
vote against the full restoration of silver to our circulation, for ; 


| it will reduce the per cent. of your capitalists, and yet it wil! 


the chances of your debtors to pay their debts without being 
to bankruptcy, it will, I admit, reduce the value of th 
through which the payment is to be made, but they will stil] pg 
the money recognized in express terms by the constitution of 4 
United States. Can you complain of this? If they had not the righ 
to pay on the basis of the coinage prescribed by the consti 
they not the right to complain ? 

The effort in Europe and America, especially in view of ihe ,; 
public debts of the nations, to make gold the only standard of , 
justifies the charge that, while slavery in its most offensive {o: 
been abolished in both continents, a system has been devis: I 
public debts and oppressive taxation to re-establish the servit 
mankind. Still a favored class, the holders of public securi a 
an oppressed people! A new form of servitude hardly less oppress 
than the old! 

It has been vehemently denied that the demonetization of thx 
dollar was brought about by covert or traudulent methods or that a 
Spiracy among capitalists, international, was formed for that purpox 
and I have presented the record of the proceedings of the Honse wh 
the bill was passed, not only for the purpose of showing the claniest 
method employed to pass the bill through the House, but to ill 








the spirit of the persistent opposition displayed ever since that t ne in 


the House and Senate to the restoration of silver money to its posi 


in our monetary system as declared by the Constitution of the Unit d 


States. 
Among the powers conferred on Congress is the power ‘to co 


money, regulate the value thereofand of foreign coin, and fix the sta: . 
ard of weights and measures’’ and among the powers denied to the 


States is the power to ‘make anything but gold and silver coin a ten 
der in payment of debts.’’ 
Gold and silver money have from the beginning of the history o/ th 


human race been the recognized standards of value, and in the earlies' 


dawn of recorded history silver alone was the measure of value. It 
an interesting fact that the Bible furnishes the earliest evidence wi 


have of the use of money, the purchase by Abraham of the ‘‘tieli o! 


Ephron.”’ 
The imperishable record is as follows: 


And Abraham weighed to Ephron the silver, which he had name 
dience of the sons of Heth, four hundred shekels of silver, current n 
merchant. 


Since that remote period, through all the ages, silver and gold, 


proportions which have never greatly changed until in recent year 


have been the measures of value and standard of exchange tlrough- 


out the civilized world. Only within the present century has any na 
tion sought to obtain a temporary advantage over other nations by ! 
ducing the volume of money and hence increasing its valuc, )y ¢\™ 
nating either silver or gold from its monetary system. It was le'' | 
the mercenary and grasping spirit of the British bankers and mc! 
chants during the present century to enact the part of Shylock 111 
greed of gain by reducing the amount of the common medium 0! & 
change and enlarging the measure of value, by rejecting sil\ 


compelling payment on the basis of gold alone, striking down one-) 


as a general rule, the means of payment, and thus enhancing 1 
to be received and the burden of the payment. 
It is easy to see with gold only the measure of value how ! 


the capitalists of the world can, by hoarding the one meta!, | ®") 
given emergency reduce values and impoverish the producing *" 


debtor class and y increase their own wealth. 
silver and gold both measures of value such a result could bai 
possible; hoarding could scarcely include in any great degree t 
volume of both silver and gold, and judging from the expe! 
former ages would never be attempted. 

Wall street and the exponents of its views in the House | 


that, if silver is fully restored to our monetary system, the mor \*' - 


able money, gold, will go to Europe, leaving us with our green bu: => * 














ee ieeiaaiiaadibas 
silveronly. These ‘*accomplished financiers ’’ gave us this same infor- 
mation with greater vehemence eleven years ago, when silver was par- 
tially restored to its old relations with our monetary system, and yet 
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during every year since then the amount of gold in the United States | 


has been increased until last year, 1889. During the last year, as is 


shown by the Comptroller of the Currency, an unexampled number of | 


our people, generally persons of wealth, visited the Exposition of France 
It is stated by the Comptroller that the public records show that the 
number who embarked from New York alone exceeded 178,803 and 
that the amount of money expended by them in Paris alone was $92,- 
771.950, and it is shown by the official reports that the greater part of 
this great expenditure was in Paris, so that the shipment of gold to 
France can readily be accounted for by that fact; and therefore this 


exception as to the course of the movements of gold furnishes no argu- | 


ment against the restoration of the silver dollar. But as a matter of 
fact the expenditure of our wealthy class of people in Europe annually 
exceeds $50,000, 000. 

I wish to present the statistics furnished by the Comptroller of th« 
Currency on this point, as follows: 

The following table show ing the number of passengers to Europe by the steam- 
ship companies from New York during the last fiscal year, has been made up from 
copies of half-yearly statements furnished by the companies to the custom-hous¢ 

Passengers from New York to Europe during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1889. 

















Adults. | Children. 
Steam-ship line ! Total. 
Cabin. Other. Cabin. Other. 
_|. 

om — eee : wert tee St alf&, 246 
White Star ...ccsorcovessseresessseeee- 4,381 | 9,263 | 166 426} 14,236 
Cunard........ 14,761 | 11,465 | 611 1,029| 27,866 
Netherlands 1, 947 5, 843 | 243 | 655 | 8, 688 
Btate ..... 2,034) 1,042 202 205 | 4, 383 
Guion .... 3, 809 | 5, 299 303 i 3380 | 9, 791 
Hamburg . 3,826 | 5,141 | 412 | 340 | », 719 
Thingvalla ......0+ 216 1,792 57 | 224 | 
Fabre (Italian)... OE Mca acaeait 17 | 
ANDCHOT...c.ccsceeesseeee: J 6, 223 6, 665 7 805 
[RGGI csantseesbbactantceapatcecccecoenes 7,503 7,821 652 | 883 
North German Lloyd. 12, 360 15, 760 1,621 | 1, 937 
Red Star... 3,729 7,842 27 593 
National .. 442| 1,825 | 56 | 175 
Spanish ... 75 143 | | 6 
Various sesso. 643} 1,504} 62 | 148 | 

eR aaa teenie SS aesbeces 72,214 | 93,395 | 5,376 7,818 | 178,803 


a Includes children. 


The average amount used on letters of credit, issued by eight leading bank- 
ing houses of New York, was about $1,500. ‘ 
An estimate of $1,000 (say one hundred days at $10 per day for all kinds of ex- 
penses and purchases) as the average amount expended by or on account of 
each eabin would certainly be low. ’ 
While itis difficult to estimate the amountexpended by third-class passengers, 
an average of $150 for each would seem safe. 
The result would be as follows: 


Cabin passengers (77,590 at $1,000)..................0c000000. 


sépushaieenhdeneedia Gee 
Third-class passengers (101,213 at $150) .............00s0seeeeseess 


15, 181, 950 





Total estimated expenditures by passengers from New York to 
NOt Aedi Riaeastotncttliinatnandethestocmesoccosiecesceeutieanecheosscamberesnveveces OO T0iy OOO 
I have a double purpose in presenting this table of the Comptroller 
of the Currency. I wish to show by it the vast number of our people 
who visit Europe and to call attention to the extraordinary advantage 
which our wealthy citizens enjoy who visit Europe under the Mc- 
Kinley tariff bill, for each of them, men, women, and children, may re- 
turn with $500 worth of clothing purchased in Europe for personal use, 
worth here from $900 to $1,000, without the payment of any tariff tax 
whatever. 
_The following table shows the product of gold and silver in the 
United States, as stated by the Comptroller of the Currency. It will 
be seen that while this table is manifestly furnished as an argument 
against silver, the silver production only bears a fair relation to the 
production of gold: 


The produet of gold and silver from the mines of the United States since 1878 
has been as follows: 


Gold product of the United States. 


Fine | 








a ounces Value. 
Tae ae Pelee Saeed 
= SsieASIIMNINAALscninctecosirtscinsecindireliirstionssiatiicse. | %,490,080 | 951,200,680 
imo” 1, 881,787 | 38,900, 000 
188]. 1,741,500 | 36,000,000 
1as0 ..| 1,678,612 | 34,700,000 
1983 | 1,572,187 | 32,500,000 
1884 1,451,250 | 30, 000,000 
1985" 1, 489, 950 80, 800, 000 
1986 1,538,225 | 31,800,000 
1887... | 1.693, 125 | 35,000, 000 
1888” 1,596,375 | 33,000,000 





33, 175, 000 


| by the Director of the Mint,.showing the sto 
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Sileer pro Juct of the Un led States. 





I Commercial Coining 

ounces value value. 
1878 { 000 $40, 270, O $45, 200, 000 
1879 : 000 25. 430. 000 40, 800, 000 
1880, ), 000 4,720, 000 200, 000 
1881 $3, 260, 000 7, 850.000 | 43,000,000 
1882 36, 200, 000 41,120,000 | 46,800, 000 
TSA3 ‘ — 730, 000 | 39, 660, 000 46, 200, 000 





I SR4 a 800. 000 42, 070,000 | 48,800,090 

1885 : 39, 910, 000 42, 500, 000 51, 600, 000 

1586 : 140, 000 ) 23 4 51. 000.000 

1887... ‘ 41, 260, 000 40,410, 000 53, 350, 000 

188 (5, 780, 000 13. 09 0 | 59. 195.090 
As bearing on this question of the reduction of the amount of gold 

in the United States in 1889, I present the following table prepared 

’ r 


ck on hand in the United 

tes of gold and silver, and showing, as I think, the extent of the 
drain from this country of gold incident to the exceptionally great ex 
penditure in France of money 








rhe tallic stock at the commencement of the fiscal ye 
} i 1. 1888 
Coin and | Va 
Gold......... ‘ $705, 818, 855 
BGT Sasbccecnspcccsene 
Tota! - 1, 092, 429 3 

From the above figures it will be seen that the stock of gold in the country 
was reduced during the last fiscal year $25,7 30 and the stock of silver in- 
creased $33,937,821. 

These changes in the metallic stox re worthy of 1 that 
since 1875 there bas been an uninterrupted increase n rold 
in the United States, and the past year is the first i g series of years in 
which there has been a reduction in the gold stock of the count 

tisobvious that these tables furnish no ground for anxiety. The 


reason for the decline of the amount of gold in this country in 1889 i 
very apparent from the facts already stated. It isclear thatif the rate 
of exchange in 1885 between the United Statesand Fram 
of France, as upon the facts stated, gold would be t 
medium for the settlement of the account. p 
tional incident and does not bear on the general question; besides Fran 
has more silver money than any other country and gold bears the relation 
of 1 to 154 of silver; with us 1 to 16. Silver, therefore, is, and alwa 


: was in favor 
s convenient 
T . y 1 « } 

it Wasa special and exce 


has been, less valuable in our monetary system than itis in France, and, 
of course, more valuable under the monetary system of France. Gold, 
therefore, to them was the cheaper money; hence the accounts of 1889 
between us and the French were adjusted on the gold basis and hence 
the comparatively small decline in our volume of gold. 

For the purpose of showing still further the relation of gold and sil- 
ver in our monetary system, but especially to show the actual state of 
our money in circulation, I submit the following table prepared by the 
Director of the Mint: 


Location of the moneys of the United States, July 1, 1888. 


. tic Ir reu 
Iteme In Treasury In national 1 cir 








banks tion 
METALLIC 
Gold bullion....... acsece $110, 469 18 os 10.4 
Silver bullion.................. 3, 950, 388 |.. ; ‘ 950) 
Silver bullion (melted 
trade-dollars) ..... 6, 545, 554 |. ; . , 6. 545.0 
Gold coin ..........+.. .| 208,636,984 | *895,709,782 | $206,002, 071 1, BAY, © 
Silver dollars..........-.-.- 243, 879, 487 48, 922, 871 1, 708 
Subsidiary silver coin 26, 051, 741 47, 535, 406 f 
Total .... ° 594, 533, 172 4 l j 
PAPER. 
Legal-tender notes........ 152, 398, 204 81, 995, 643 212, 287, 169 4 
Old demand notes.. ........) -.c0.0+ 7 
Certificates of deposit..... 2), 000 12, 315, Of 2, 100, 000 
Gold certificates............. 22,135, 7 68, 761, 93 1, 125, 44 14 
Silver certificates... », 104, 39 7,094, 84 193, 292 , 
National-bank notes.... 7, 4, 221 25, 130, 43 0 , 21 
 —_—— 110, 912, 601 195, 297, 85 4 i Te OO 
* Includes $20,884,000 clearing-house gold cert u 
+ Includes $14,415.000 held for the reden m of « ates of deposit 
legal-tender notes, act of June &, 1472 
I Includes $3,787 .026 of their own ne s held the different natio 
sles it will be seen that the a 


From an examination of the above 
’ ’ 1 States (outside of 


372,240,256 at the close 





metallic and pa er money in cir« t 1 inthe Unit 

Treasury) on July 1, 1589, was $1,380,414,091, against $) 

the preceding fiscal year, showing an increase in the amount of money in 
culation between those dates of $4,177,835 
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And the following table from the last report of the Comptroller 
bears on the same question: 
The coinage executed is exhibited in the following table 
Coinage, fiscal year 1889, 


Description. i Pieces. | Value. 
| 


; woo) 
1,639, 285 | $25, 543,910.00 
33, 793,860 | 83,793, 860.00 
6, 477, 134 | 721, 686. 40 
51,516, 861 | 906, 473. 21 
Ne i cai near tie le cae 98,427,140 | 60,965, 929. 61 


' 


CN einen dottinn -dacdbevntvemsvananeabetbedinbeasdnetsévedeninnd 
Silver dollars ovecsrancosceenecessoueese ecco 
Subsidiary silver COINB.........0.-.-ccrerereermecerses sees | 
Minor coins ..... 


The coinage of gold was $2,820,260.50 less than during the preceding fiscal 
year. 

The coinage of silver dollars exceeded that of the preceding fiscal year by 
1,075,187 pieces. 

The coinage of subsidiary silver was $695,735.85 less than in the preceding 
year. 

The minor coinage was $312,503.36 less than in the preceding fiscal year. 


As bearing on the exportation of gold in 1888-’89 I submit the fol- 
lowing statement of the Comptroller of the Currency: 


The bulk of the gold exported since May, 1888, when shipments commenced, 
eonsisted of United states gold bars shipped from the port of New York. The 
value of the fine gold bars exported from May 1, 1888—about the commencement 
of the movement—to Septem ber 30, 1589, was $61,435,989, 

These bars were invoiced to three countries, namely, France, England, and 
Germany, in the following proportions: 


I a. a scicabinaies Shiesnihnieieaath sdbeedinadipiahdte Datbeinibateinratadiapiaienibmaiea $27, 692, 855 
RIOR... oscreusadsunsdabebadesiebtnintyeocecsusebocesetnbbcindentencseditenstntemansinn wennsvous Saar 
GOCMAAT cceecteresccensss ssc cvscevege voeasy seeqepennvsnorevetenesotsesgainal erownotusentbousbondainn 15, 026, 047 

DOO siccess scten vovecseseceene 61, 435, 969 


This, of course, shows an export of $61,435,989, but the imports and 
exports together with domestic production show only a decline in our 
gold of $25,755,350, as shown by the Director of the Mint. I submit 
this table only to show the exceptionally large exportation to France, 
with which Government it is well known we have but limited com- 
mercial relations. Buta fair presentation of this matter requires the 
following statement of the exports of gold bullion and coin from 1875 
up to 1889, when the decrease began, which covers the period since the 
silver dollar was remonetized. 


Imports and exports of gold bullion and coin to and from the United States, 
each year from 1875 to 1888, 






Fiscal years. Imports. Exports. 
Ri es i 
1875 $13, 696, 793 , 980, 977 
7,992,709 | 31,177,050 
26,246,234 | 26,590,374 
.| 18,330,215 9, 204, 455 
k 5, 624, 948 4,587,614 
| 80, 758,396 | 3, 639, 025 
1881 | 100,031,259 2, 565, 132 
1882 ~| 84,377,054 | 32,587,880 
1883 = seem) 17,784,149 | 11,600,888 
14s4 aes 22,831,317 | 41,081, 957 
1885 ~-| 26,691,696 8, 477, 892 
1886 | 20,743,349 | 42,952,191 
1887 42, 910, 601 9, 701, 187 
BOBD crs .siccnsnnereningneinteibeieanpipatdgnastanehanil 43,934,317 | 18,376,234 
a 456, 903, 037 | 309,522, 856 


So that in nearly every year since the silver dollar was at least par- 
tially remonetized, until last year, when Jarger exports of gold than 
usual took place and are satisfactorily explained, the imports of gold 
have been largely in our favor, and that, too, it may be remarked, 
whether the balance of trade was against us or not. 

The following table of the Comptroller of the Currency bears on this 
question, as showing the comparative production of the two metals: 


Product of gold and silver in the world. 











er seeiehtinn f ol 
j Silver. 


} 
Calendar years. Gold (value).) Value at av- 





le price | Value (coin- 
| of silver for| ing rate). 
the year. 
} 
DABS... s cacuassevanersoisshsthmnbnoenstiteseisboniplacianall $108, 435,600 | $97,564,565 | $118, 445,150 
1826... -| 106, 168, 877 93, 297, 290 120, 626, 800 
1887... =e «| 106,954, 900 95, 086, 095 125, 576,710 


142, 437, 150 

The coinage ‘‘ value,’’ of course, refers to the United States, where 
silvereven in our coinage is now al ways treated asan articleof commerce, 
while gold is always considered the standard of value, exactly the re- 
verse of the policy of the founders of our Government, who made the 
silver dollar the unit of value in our monetary system. 


a 


Last year gold was imported into the United States to the amvunt 
of $10,372,145, It is true that the importation of silver exceeds 1}; 
and reached $24,682,380, but $12,687,832 of this was in foreign ¢oi, 
showing that it was brought by immigrants, and $6,004, 165 was fore; 
ores (Mexican), showing how little silver we receive from Euro». 
our commercial transactions. ; 

The whole world’s coinage, 1885, 1886, 1887, and 1888, as show», } 
the Comptroller of the Currency, is as follows: 

WORLD'S COINAGE. 


The value of the gold and silver coinages executed during the calendar \.., 
1885, 1886, 1887, and 1888 by the nations of the world, so far as reported. j: ,,.,. 
sented ina table in the eae - 

In compiling this table the silver coinages of foreign countries have be. 


gn 
in 


verted into United States money at their coining value. 

This table is believed to include substantially the entire coinage of t! 
for the years named. 

The following summary is presented : 





Calendar year. |} Gold, | Silver 





BRE cccsiice vse ‘ 126, 7 

1836 . 94,642,070 | 124 854° 10) 

1887. 124, 992, 465 163, 41] 397 

1888 . 134,720,639 | 149, 737' 442 
The large increase, during the last two years, in the amount of gold aud si}. 


ver employed in coinage, is worthy of note. 
In regard to the silver coinage, it may be said that the only mints which are 
open to the coinage of silver for depositors are those of India, Mexico, and Ja. 


PeThe silver coinage of Mexico is unimportant, asa comparatively smal! amount 
remains in the country. The conversion of silver bullion into Mexican doj lars 
is simply a convenient means of putting it into some merchantable shije fo; 
oriental trade. . 

The bulk of the silver coinage of Mexico is either remelted and used in othe; 
coinages or is absorbed by Asia. 

This table, the last [shall submit, isto my mindavery instructive one. 
It is obvious that it was not prepared in the interests of tree coinage, 
and yet it appears that with all the mints of the world restricted as to 
the coinage of silver, except India, Mexico, and Japan, the coinage of 
gold and silver during the years from 1885 to and including 18+ hore 
a fairand nearly natural relation, such as the coinage of the two metals 
has borne for hundreds of years. 

But all of thege tables show one fact beyond dispute, that, if the 
world ignores silver as a measure of value, the currency of the world, 
always based finally on coin, is reduced substantially one-half, in some 
countries more, and all debts are correspondingly increased as ayainst 
the debtor and increased in favor of the creditor to the same extent. 
All fair-minded men see the infamous injustice of this, And yet that 
state of things has been goirg on. It has wrecked thou-ands and 
perhaps hundreds of thousands of homes in our country during the last 
seventeen years. The evil was only partially checked by the partial 
restoration of silver in thiscountry in 1878. But the effect of reduc- 
ing by one-half the standard of value and means of payment in our 
country is still felt in multitudes of impoverished homes. The con- 
science of all honest men must revolt against this. 

I admit, speaking for myself, that I have always been anxious to 
adopt the principle in the complete restoration of silver to our coinage 
that the seigniorage, the difference in value, at any time, between the 
commercial value of silver or gold and its monetary value, resu!ting 
from the stamp of the United States upon it, should inure to the (ov- 
ernment, the whole —. As the price of gold and silver bullion 
depends on the act of Congress fixing its value as money in given pro- 
portions, it would seem that the difference between the commercial 
value of gold or silver bullion on a given standard and its value as 
money ought to inure to the Government. The men who own silver 
or gold bullion are only entitled to its commercial value. I do not be- 
lieve in increasing the wealth of any class of people merely by an act 
of Congress. 

But it is obvious, from the nature of the contention between tiie men 
who believe that both gold and silver should be the basis of our mon- 
etary system and those who believe that gold only should be the |)asis 
of the system, that silver will either be placed on an equal footing with 
gold on the basis of 16 to 1 or else silver will occupy an uncertain and 
subordinate relation to our monetary system. Under these circum- 
stances, for the general interest, I unhesitatingly vote for the !u!! and 
free coinage of silver on the same basis as gold. 

Taking it for granted that in a few years, with the steady reductioo 
of the public debt and cancellation of the Government bonds, the »4- 
tional-hank system, a system which, resting exclusively on the }")- 
lic credit, has cost the people of our country hundreds of millions °! 
dollars and done much in centralizing the wealth of our peop!:, 0\- 
ing in the creation of the imperial estates which now imperil ov! ‘T° 
institutions by exerting a dangerous influence in our legislation, *'3‘° 
and national, will disappear as a system of banks for issuing ©00°!. 
it is obvious with the present drilt of opinion in Congress that 40'" 
alone and gold certificates, with the present volume of green! %*, 
$346,681,016, will constitute our currency, or that gold and silver and 
gold and silver certifieates, full legal-tender money, with the green! 4°, 
will constitute our money. 
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The conflict of interests involved is obvious. Accumulated capital, them, an amount of labor, study, and patriotic devotion not surpassed 
ixed estates, and permanent incomes and salaries demand the former, by any committee ever organized in any Congress. The honorable 
for it would more than double the value of money, while labor in all chairman [Mr. MORRILL], himself an old soldier, has won the admira- 
felds of productive industry, the farmer, the mechanic, laborers, in | tion of the entire House for his zeal in behalf of his old comrades. 
get, in every field of human enterprise, will demand the latter, for it The bill (H. R. 8297) granting pensions to soldiers and sailors who 
would secure an ample and absolutely safe currency, ‘a sufficiency of | are incapacitated forthe performance of labor, and providing for pensions 
real money.”” which has been found in all ages to be the life blood of in- | to widows, minor children, and dependent parents, reported by this 
justry, enterprise, and labor. committee, came before the House for consideration and action April 

| will give my vote in favor of the full and free coinage of silver, | 30. That bill placed upon the pension-roll every honorably discharged 
placing it on the same footing as the coinage of gold, as a measure best | soldier and sailor who had served ninety days and had reached the 
jor the whole people, setting aside the scheme of capitalists who sought | age of sixty-two years. This was the age limit recognized in the laws 
to obtain, and did for the time obtain, a dishonorable advantage over | granting pensions to the soldiers in the Revolutionary war, the war of 
jabor, and give by assurance of a good and ample currency new life and | 1812, and the Mexican war. Under this provision it is estimated that 
spirit to the industries and enterprise of our people. 80,493 survivors would have gone at once on the pension-rolls at $8 
per month, costing $7,727,338. In regard to the age-limit provision 
in the original House bill the chairman used these words: 

Mr. Speaker, the policy of the Government in regard to the payment of pen- 
sions was declared at its very beginning and has ever since been steadily pur- 
sued. One hundred years ago it was enacted that officers and soldiers of the 
militia called into the public service, being wounded or disabled in actual serv- 
ice, shall be taken care of and provided for at the public expense by being placed 
on the invalid pension-list. The principle of providing a service pension when 
the soldier had reached an age which impaired his ability to earn his subsist- 
ence by labor wassoon added. In a government formed by the people (or their 
own benefit, and one intended to depend for its defense on its citizens, and not 
on its regular Army, this provision iseminently proper and wise. It is in every 
way better to spend a hundred millions of dollars a yearin pensions than it is in 
maintaining a large standing army. 

I confess to my regret, that the pending bill does not retain this 
provision. It seems to me that we are able to do this and at the same 
time do ful! justice to the disabled and dependent who have not reached 
the age of sixty-two years, as well as to the widows, minor children, 
and dependent parents. By the second section of the House bill, it 
was provided that the claimant for a pension on account of disability 
should not be required to furnish evidence that his disability was a re- 
sult of his service. Service and existing disability were to settle the 
right to a pension. 

The third section provided that the widow of an honorably discharged 
soldier should be placed on the pension-rolls, on reaching the age of 
sixty-two, without being required to prove that the husband died be- 
cause of his service. The House amended the bill so as to make the 
age-limit sixty instead of sixty-two years. The fourth section of the 
House bill provided that all widows of honorably discharged soldiers 
and sailors, who were left without other means of support than their 
daily labor, should be placed on the pension-roll at $3 per month, with- 
out regard to the cause of the death of the husband. The estimated 
cost of the House bill, in round numbers, was $39,000,000. The bill 
to whose provisions I have now called the attention of the House passed 
the House April 30, as follows: Yeas 17¥—Republicans 146, Demo- 
crats 33; nays 71—Democrats 71, Republican 0. 

3ut, Mr. Speaker, we are not now so much interested in the bill 
which passed the House or which passed the Senate as in the bill which 
is reported to us by the conference committee and which will be the 
chief pension legislation of this session. 

Under the provisions of this reported bill we give a pension to every 
disabled soldier not now on the pension-rolls. whois incapacitated by any 
mental or physical disability, not the result of his own vicious habits, 
for the performance of manual labor in such a degree as to render him 
unable to earn a support. 

The rate of pension shall not exceed $12 per month and be not Jess 
than $6. By this provision we shall take many thousands from the 
poor-houses of the country. Two hundred thousand men who served 
their country in its daysof peril will be taken from distress and want. 
It does not require these brave defenders of the nation to make proof 
that their incapacity is the result of their military service. It only 
asks for proof of service and inallity to earn support by manuat labor. 
The bill also provides that the dependent parent of the soldier whose 
death was the result of his service and who left no widow or minor 
children shall have a pension and shall not be required to prove de- 
pendence at the time of the soldier’s death. 

Many thousands of parents now poor and dependent will here find 
relief. Many such parents have come into the condition of dependence 
since the son gave his life to his country. This bill makes provision 


————E 


Just Pensions. 


SPEECH 


HON. MARK H. DUNNELL, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, June 11, 1890. 


{he House having under consideration the report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill (S. 389) providing 
for dependent and other pensions— 


Mr. DUNNELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: | have not hitherto asked the attention of the House 
on the subject of pensions. In the many speeches which have been 
made, the just claims of the men who fought the battles of the Union 
have been fully and eloquently setforth. Some legislation was deter- 
mined upon at the very beginning of this session of Congress. The 
Republican members of the House were pledged to it, and not a single 
member of the party has been found voting against such legislation. 

There have come to Congress very many petitions asking for further 
pension provision. Some of the petitions have asked for appropriations 
or provisions which exceeded the ability of the Government to meet 
them withouta large increase of the public debt. This hasan illustra- 
tion in the demand for a repeal of the limitations to the full operation 
of the arrears act. The justice of a repeal of these limitations can not 
be overcome by any good argument. The only argument which could 
prevail is the inability of Congress to favor the repeal because of the 
consequences to which I have referred. Good legislation can never fail 
to consider the financial condition of the Government. 

Congress should ask how much the Treasury holds for the various 
objects to be cared for, or for which appropriations are to be made, in- 
cluding pensions. The public has demanded a reduction of revenues 
to the amount of $60,000,000. Theinterest on the public debt, amount- 
ing to $34,000,000, must be provided for. The amount required to 
meet pensions now provided for is not less than $120,000,000. When 
these and the other various objects of legislation and appropriation, 
such as the Army, Navy, public works, the various Departments of 
the Government, were counted, there were found to remain from the 
expected revenues not exceeding $50,000,000. With these demands upon 
the Treasury, with but this $50,000,000 remaining, Congress has been 
forced to consider how best to use this amount in the interest of the 
Union soldiers not now provided for. No Republican has objected to 
the use of this additional and remaining amount as above indicated. 

Let me now consider the various propositions which have been made 
to Congress. Many thousands, and perhaps hundreds of thousands, 
have asked for a repeal of the limitations to the arrears act. This de- 
mand could not be met, for this repeal would involve an expenditure 
of $478,000,000. Such an increase of the public debt would not be 
indorsed by the tax-payers of the country. If the pending bill shall 
become a law the pensions for the coming fiscal year will amount to 
not less than $160,000,000, an amount equal to two-fifths of the entire 
‘income of the Government. Another class or kind of pension legisla- 
tion asked for was presented by the Grand Army of the Republic. 

The committee of the Grand Army of the Republic on pension leg- 
islation urged & service-pension law. Here again has Congress been 
confronted with a lack of money in the Treasury. The cost of sucha 
provision has been variously estimated from $80,000,000 to $140,000, - 
400. This would be the annual cost for the present. If it should cost 
$100, 000,000, then the pension appropriation for the next fiscal year 
would considerably exceed $200,000,000, fully one-half of the entire 
'neome of the Government. If such a law had been passed, the widows 
of deceased sotdiers, their children, and dependent parents would have 
ee been left with far less provision than was given them in the 
i which passed the House or in the bill now under consideration. 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions in this House have given to the 
iuestions above referred to, and the various other propositions coming to 


the husband, her marriage, her lack of other means of support than he1 
daily labor, and the birth and age of her children under sixteen years, 
and then she is placed on the pension-roll at $8 per month and the 
children each at $2 per month. 

The supreme object and purpose of the pending bill is to lift the bur 
den of want and dependence from every old veteran, from every widow 
doomed to toil, from the minor children of the dead soldier, and from any 
needy parent whose son gave his life that the nation might be saved. 
The existing pension Jaws remain unrepealed. The more this bill is 
considered, the more,in my judgment, will its beneficence be seen 
and felt. Happily those to whom this beneficence is to come do not 
fear a Presidential veto, if we shall unite in its passage. It is fair to 
expect the same vote against it as was given against the passage of the 
House bill. 
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The pending bill should have the vote of every member of Congress 


who believes that the men who saved the nation, and especially those who 
are now suffering from the effects of service, should be cared for. As 
already said, it does not go far enough; yet the reasons given for this leg- 


islation will, in my belief, be accepted by the veterans of the nation. 
In this legislation some of the words of the immortal Lincoln will be 
answered when he said: 

Let us strive on to finish the work we are in, to bind up the nation’s wounds, 
to care for bim who shal] have borne the battle, and for his widow and orphans; 


todoall which may achieve and cherish a justand lasting peace among ourselves 
and with all nations. 


The chairman of the Committee on Invalid Pensions [Mr. MorrtLv] 
in his remarks on the House bill, April 30, closed with these words: 


Mr. Speaker, I believe that my old comrades are as loyal and true to the Gov- 
ernment to-day as when they left their firesides and their homes and went 
forth to battle for the preservation of the Union, and I believe those who have 
been successful in the world’s strife, who are now surrounded with the comforts 
of life,and who are in the enjoyment of health and strength, will willingly 
forego any claims which they may have against their Government until their 
more unfortunate comrades are kindly cared for. The passage of this bill will 
lift the burden from theusands of the old veterans and brighten the homes of 
many a poor widow toiling unceasingly to care for those who look to her for 
support. Iam confident that the liberty-loving eltizens of this great country 
will heartily indorse our action and look upon it as a simple act of justice; cer- 
tainly nothing more, perhaps something less. 


These grand words I commend to the considerate judgment of those 
to whom they apply, and I sincerely hope the day is not distant when all 
the gallant detenders of the Union shall, if they ask it, be placed upon 
the pension-rolls of theGovernment. Itisin harmony with our national 
policy. Weare not burdened by an immense standing army, as are 
nearly all of the governments of Europe. The United States should so 
legislate and so treat the volunteers that our liberties may be safely 
left with them to defend whenever put in peril. 

As I have already said, the pending bill would be greatly increased 
in attraction to me if, in addition to all the beneficent provisions con- 
tained in it, there could be added to it the provision that every soldier 
and sailor, on arriving at the age of sixty-two years, could be placed 
on the permanent pension-roll, if he should ask it. This would add at 
once, a8 estimated, the names of 80,493 survivors. This would cost 
for the first year $7,727,338. This could be done and not exceed the 
limit of $50,000,000 for the increased pension legislation for this year. 

Still, Mr. Speaker, the bill reported back from the committee of con- 
ference is so humane and beneficent that we should not delay its pas- 
sage by further attempts to secure provisions which have been discussed 
in both Houses and which, after mature consideration, have for the 
present been left out. 

I will, with the permission of the House, extend my remarks by the 
insertion of the conference bill upon which we are now to vote and 
which will, we trust, soon become a law of the land: 


An act granting pensions to soldiers and sailors who are incapacitated for 
the performance cf manual labor, and providing for pensions to widows, minor 
children, and dependent parents. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Mppemntations of the United States of 
America tn Congress assembled, That in considering the pension claims of de- 
pendent parents the fact of the soldier's death by reason of any wound, injury, 
casualty, or disease which, under the conditions and limitations of existing 
laws, would have entitled him to an invalid pension, and the fact that the sol- 
dier left no widow or minor ehildren having mn shown as required by law, it 
shall be necessary only to show by competent and sufficient evidence that such 
parent or parents are without other present means of than their own 
manual labor or the contributions of others not legally bound for their support: 
Provided, That all pensions allowed to dependent parents under this act shall 
commence from the date of the filing of the application hereunder and shall 
continue no longer than the existence of the dependence. 

Sec. 2. That all persons who served ninety days or more in the military or 
naval service of the United States during the late war of the rebellion, and who 
have been honorably discharged therefrom, and who are now or who may here- 
after be suffering from a mental or physical disability of a permanent character, 
not the result of their own vicious habits, which in tates them from the 
performance of manual labor in such a degree as to render them unable to carn 
a support, shall, upon making due proof of the fact according to such rules and 
regulations as the Secretary of the Interior een bee be placed upon the 
list of invalid pensioners of the United States and be entitled to receive a pen- 
sion not exceeding $12 per month and not lessthan $6 per month, proportioned 
to the degree of inability to earn su ; and such pension shall commence 
from the date of the filing of the application in the Pension Office, after the pas- 
sage of this act upon proof that the disability then existed, and shall continue 
during the existence of the same: Provfided, t persons who are now receiving 
pensions nnder existing laws or whose claims are pending in the Pension Office 
may, by application to the Commissioner of Pensions, in such form as he may 
prescribe, showing themselves entitled thereto, receive the benefits of this act; 
and nothing herein contained shall beso construed as to prevent any pensioner 
thereunder from prosecuting his claim and receiving his pension under any 
other general or special act: Provided, however, That no person shall receive 
more than one pension for the same posted: And further, That rank 
in the service shall aot be considered in applications filed under this act. 

Sec. 8. That if any officer or enlisted man who served ninety days or more in 
the Army or Navy of the United Siates during the late war of the rebellion, 
and who was honorably diseharged, has died, or shall hereafter die, leavin 
a widow withou other means of support than her daily labor, or minor chit 
dren under the age of sixteen rs, such widow shall, upon due proof of her 
husband's death, without pro his death to be the result of his Army serv- 
ice, be placed on the paackennpal from the date of the ieation therefor 
under this act, at the rate of $8 per month during her widowhood, and shall 
also be paid $2 per month for each child of such o or enlisted man under 
sixteen years of .and in case of the death or of the , 
leaving a child or children of such officer or enlisted man u the age of six- 
teen years, Cod prasian shall be paid such child or children until the age of 
sixteen: Provided, That,in case a minor child is insane, idiotic, or otherwise 
permanently helpless, the on shall continue during the life of said child 
or during the period of such disability, and this proviso shall apply to all pen- 
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sions heretofore granted or hereafter to be granted under this or 
statute, and such pensions shall commence from the date of appli 
for after the passage of this act: And provided further, That sai iv 
have married said soldier prior to the passage of this act. 

Sec, 4. That no agent, attorney, or other person engaged in pri 
senting, or prosecuting any claim under the provisions of this 
reetly or indirectly, contract for, demand, receive, or retain for « 
in preparing, presenting, or prosecuting such claim a sum grea 
which sum shall be payable only upon the order of the Comm iss 
sions by the pension agent making payment of the pension ; 
person who shall violate any of the provisions of this sect 
wrongfully withhold from a pensioner or claimant the who: 
pension or claim allowed or due such pensioner or claimant 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon convicti 
for each and every such offense, be fined not exceeding $500, or 
at hard labor not exzeeding two years, or both, in the discreti 
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HON. HENRY STOCKBRIDGE, |) 


OF MARYLAND, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA? iV} 
Thursday, June 26, 1890. 


On the bill (H. R. 11045) to amend and supplement the « 
United States, etc. 


Mr, STOCKBRIDGE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am glad to avail myself of this op) 
say a few words upon this subject, not because I cheris! 
of bringing forward anything that is novel in theory or | 
because I have the hardihood to believe I can add any mat: 
guments to those already adduced in support of this bi! 
cause, on @ measure of as great importance as this, one wh 
a new feature into our elections, I believe it to be the du 
Representative upon this floor to give expression to his 
valiant as best he can the sentiments of his district, that t} 

House may have the largest possible consensus of opinion. 

The subjectnaturally divides itself into two entirely disti: 
sitions. The first of these involves the conditions in the ys 
States attendant upon the elections and the question of the 1 
any national legislation upon the subject; and this being afiin 
answered there follows the no less important consideration w! 
the proposed bill is a proper one, adequate and adapted to the « 
ditions under which it must operate. 

I have the honor to represent a constituency in one of the | 
States, as they were formerly called, a State upon the dividing 
between the North and the South, a State wherein there is enon, 
of a colored vote to have it an im ant factor in our elections, and 
a State which I do not believe to be appreciably above or below 1 
average of the forty-one other States in the purity of the ballot. 

The question of a Federal election law does not present itself to 
my mind as a sectional one, nor should any law framed be directed 
a at existing conditions in any one section of the country. |: 
should have for its aim the giving effect to the honestly declared 
will of the majority as expressed at the ballot-box, alike in Main 
and Missouri, in Minnesota and Mississippi. No State can claim pre- 
eminent virtue for the purity of the ballot. In the South the cry is 
of violence, intimidation, and false counting, and the testimon: 
which has been laid before this House in the various contested cases 
which have been heard is conclusive as to the fact of its existence 
in greater or less degree. As to its extent there is, of course, <itler- 
ence of opinion, but of the fact there can be no dispute. How farit 
goes may be inferred from such a case as the MeDuffie-Turpin co 
test, wherein 13,000 of the ballots were held as fraudulent, and: 
by the report of the minority of the Committee on Elections 01 
four thousand of the ram goa. 4 credited to the contestee by the Stat 
authorities were rejected, and this in a single Congressional Distric! 
of Alabama. 

The ingenious ballot-box lately before this House in the leather 
ston-Cate contest was an ocular demonstration of how in a difieren! 
way human ingenuity was ae to subvert the will of the p¢ 
ple, and so also in the case of Waddill against Wise the minont 
of the Committee on Elections could make nostronger report |) 
half of their associate than that there had been no election, W! 
was tantamount to a public declaration that it was the resu''® 


illegal methods that the contestee had occupied for montis 4 s¢ 
upon this floor. 
These are recent examples, still fresh in the minds of al! of \s 


to the condition of the elections in one region, and couple! ©!" 
them is the fact already often alluded to that several Represen' 
tives on this floor hold their seats by a total vote so small os to 
absolutely ridiculous, when it is borne in mind that each (isin 
contains, or should contain, 153,000 and in some instances 
so meager has been ‘he vote as com with that of other mem 
bers that it may be fairly questioned whether this is in a pro)" 
sense any longer a representative body of the people. 


. 
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; nmindful that it has been stated by some of those gen- | 4 system of political brigas f Italian 
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tlemen upon this floor, and inserted by them in the Congressional | ae +4 trous! ilness of i 
peice e. 0 . . . rethods 
pirectory, that there was no opposition in their districts, and hence Te en eet ira 
only an imitation of an election, a form without a substance. But | ican the s the Sermon 
7 © . . , , . 
why, let me ask, was there no opposition? [ can understand per- | on the Moun ; i ( » to the polls 
fectly that there was none on any personal ground to the gent#eman Sele as he theme - What is 
from Georgia who made this statement the other day in the course | when it would be more con oo 
of his remarks, but will he pretend to say for a moment that there | are a Democrat and bear a D . . 
jsan absolute concurrence of sentimentin all of these districts, where | then anal as yOu area Key y 
au —— . | lihe pnrenare< bran im as . 
there is said to have been no opposition, upon the great economic | “*)- y oe ad sal to his : art —_— 
1 . . es . . i & iW na go ea 1 arty. 
questions of the day upon which the parties are divided? Iforone | [fa christian minister, with 1 ‘ mbers 
can not believe such a condition to prevail in any portion of our | ofchristian churches of tl + if those 
é _- . : . not actnally with heir fold but 1 } } *} 
country, and where differences do exist upon the issues which are | rho not a a) witl ieir fold, but ' ole hearts are engaged in the 
national in their scope it is an attribute of not merely the Ameri- | {i0¢P. Spenthe buhnewernmess ef} eee me onenne geek ee 
can citizen, bat of human nature to seek for an opportunity for giv- | and enormous import? Every christian church is a society { 1 of 
ing them expression. The conclusion. is therefore forced upon me | tlie highest and purest ethics; every community in the United § 
ths t there must be some cause for this unanimity, and as I read the | °@°° these societies ; the larger communities are crowded with th ‘ 
ta ° - 7 ‘ . se | namerous, these busy and well equipped, t » dominant societies having the ef 
testimony in the case of Featherston ve. Cate, and the circumstances | (20+ they should have pon the standard of | adie, the ieaerna : 
under which it was compelled to be taken, and find the corrobora- | stantiy get to be aldermen, mayors, legisl g nors, Re tatives. Se 
tion of it in the newspaper accounts of th political atmosphere in | ators—here where hundreds and t eties for the cultur 
i ° . he hiche at hi © : 2aprir i | , ’ , rer 
another district of Arkansas, the key seems to be at hand which | of the bighe st ethical standards are sprit i ) the land Are men 
a . 7 of known lack of conscience openly intr \ wagement of local or ge 
opens the mystery. 7 3 e | eral elections and election funds! are politi ksters and notorious co 
,ut this is not a sectional question. Frauds upon the ballot-box | ruptionists associated with, trusted ported, by | ol ‘ 
are not limited to the Southern States only. While this debate has | ethical societies, these christian churc! 
é } : | eon Chee aa tint Parkhurs t 1ce shall + 
been in progress New Jersey has been trying in her courts as pre- |, as bmg sealaend ven ft abt. m = that all t a 1 4 
. - . . -+, | 100K 1OT LHS purincarion ¢ » mor ALi The "i 
cious aset of scoundrels as ever conspired anywhere to subvert the will | people wees prophets,’ like Dr. Parkhurst Lord would put hi 
of the people, and to her credit be it said that over the wire has | spirit upon them. 
we —- ri ati ' ra i > 9 reasonable ae : : . , 
flashed the news of their conviction, and there is now a reasonabk I make these quotations only to show that the public sentiment 
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son in confinement, a feeble expiation of the wrong they have done. 
Ifthe reports I have seen of this case are correct, the New Jersey 
miscreants are not adherents solely of one political party, but in 


their conviction there is cause for all men to rejoice who desire to | namely, the election of members of Congress. 


see the purity of the ballot preserved. it is not a question of party 
or of the political supremacy of any man or set of men; it is the pre- 
serving inviolate of the fundamental principle of our republican 
form of government. 

In my own State and city judges and clerks of election have 
falsified returns, have perverted the will of the people, and a few of 
them have been convicted for their offense, only to receive the par- 
don of the governor of the State, than which was executive clem- 
ency never more abused. From Chicago, Cincinnati, New York, and 
San Francisco, at one time or another, have come the loud-voiced 
protests of honest citizens against the corruption of the ballot in 
those localities. Some of them have been already alluded to in the 
course of this debate, and I mention them only to show that the 
question now before the House is in no sense a local one, limited by 
no sectional boundaries, and not necessarily an accusation against 
any political party. In New England the charge has frequently 
been made that manufacturers controlled and delivered the votes of 
their employés to the candidates of the political party of their 
preference, and I fully believe that there is ample foundation for 
this statement. The demand of the present is that North and South, 
East and West, there shall be a free, untrammeled, unbought, and 
unintimidated ballot cast by every citizen, and that ballot honestly 
counted and given effect, and the people of this country are to-day 
looking to Congress, to their Representatives on this floor, to enact 
the necessary legislation to this end. 

The question is sometimes asked whether elections are any more 
corrapt to-day proportionally to our population than they have been 
in the past, whether the individual voter is more restrained in his 
liberty of casting his ballot, and I have no hesitation in answering 
in the negative. But at the same time itis worthy of note that the 


robability that these most heinous of all offenders will spend a sea- | 


is keen upon this subject, earnest in its demands for the bringing 
about of pure elections, and that demand it is 6ur duty to ad 

so far as lies in our power by the enactment of a law 
regulate that over which the Constitution has ven us 


vance 
a hich shall 
gi the power, 


I come now to the consideration of the second of the propositions 


| involved in the question, namely, whether the so-called Lodge bill 


| ineets the requirements of the situation. 


public sentiment is aroused to a pitch that it never has been before | 


on this matter, and the cry for honest elections is going 
only from the politician and professional reformer, but from every 
class and condition. Labor organizations are alive to the impor- 
tance of the matter, and as the best preventive of corruption and 
bribery are demanding a secret ballot and in many States are get- 
ting it. The press, the = it, and the bench are speaking out in no 
unmistakable terms, snd all to the same effect. 
In the New Jersey case, to which I have already alluded, Judge 
Lippincott said in his charge to the jary: 
an government of the ballot-box-stuffer and repeater is no government at all. 
h crimes are the most erous that canoccur. Honest ambitiop and honest 
sepiration are crushed. Intelligence is scorned. The patriotism with which you 
— imbue your children becomes to them a useless acquisition. To instill in 
sir minds a love of country so governed would be only to invite them to a sick- 
ening fraud feast. The history which would be placed in their hands would only 
the cruel story of bribery and corruption of the ballot-box. Under such rule 
reperty becomes the prey of confiscation. Under the name of taxation com 
Unistic parasites and sinecurists would eat up the heart of mankind. 
No less direct was a recent sermon of Dr. Parkhurst, of New York, 


mare is quoted and commented upon in the July Century, as fol- 


says with regard to the men who dominate New York municipal 

ao to cand was ee cay, and their only apology 
tea subserviency of respectable men 

nee yongthy oi y of respectable 


" We maintain in this city schools of the prophets, we ship missionaries to all 
eu and we annual! lenpeet temp of eibiee and ovengatied! literature, and 
there is not concrete enongh on Manhattan Island to insure us against 


y 
holiness 


up to-day not | 


At first the ideaof bring- 
ing the judiciary of our Government into contact with politics and 
political strife was obnoxious to me and I felt the force of the ar- 
gument of the gentleman from Tennessee at the opening of the de- 
bate, when he addressed himself to this point. It is, however, 
apparent that in any scheme fora Federal election system this power 
must be vested somewhere, and should be in such individual or of- 
ficial as is least apt to be influenced or swayed by partisan clamor. 
Of all the institutions of our Government none has commanded and 
deserved greater respect than the judiciary, and to no set of men has 
their due meed of praise been as readily accorded. 

Impartial observers, like Mr. Bryce, speak emphatically upon this 
point, and call attention to the fact that in cases where even pro- 
nounced partisans have been placed upon the bench, their partisan- 
ship has been laid aside and their functions discharged with a full 
realization of the duty which they owed the whole people. Where 
else in all our govermental machinery can be found a set of men who 
give equally striking evidence of t! ality which 


iat steriing impart 


is the dominant impulse of the Anglo-Saxon race in its love for fair 
play? Where else can be found another such body of men who from 
training and association are as competent to measure ont even- 


handed justice? To them it thus becomes a matter of ‘personal and 


professional pride that no taint of suspicion shall linger about any 


es 





of their acts. In occasional instances heretofore have matters of 
political moment been brought before them for fina trament 

and in their determination the people have readily acquiesced 

tent in the consciousness of their rectitude. To the therefor 

can with confidence be left the discharge of the funet imposed 
on them by this bill. 

The duties imposed upon them are of a quasi-jndicial nature, not 
widely different from what under existing laws they have at one 
time or another been cailed on to perform, and their position, inde- 
pendent as it is of subserviency to seuseless outcry, owing to their 
tenure upon the bench, places them where they can mete out abso 
lute justice. It is not, as has been assert bordinating the Ie 
lative branch of our Government to the icial, but it is insuring 
through the judicial the untrammeled choice of the legislative by 
the people. 

As pointed out by the learned Speaker of this Ho in the Jul 
issue of The North American Revi: s English practice in cases 
of contested elections in Parliament has undergone a great cha 
in the last century by their reference for adjudication from the H 
of Commons to the courts; yet no one will seriously argu tasa 
result of this change the British House of Commons is less f its 
action or that it is in any sense under the domination of t ourts 


of law or the judges. By our Constitution cach I! of Congress 
is the judge of the election and qualifications of its own members, 
That power it can not delegate to the courts, though if it could less 
of partisanship would enter into their adjudication; but we can, as 
is sought to be done by this bill, require certain of the preliminary 
steps towards an election to be conducted under the supervision of 
the judiciary, and thereby in part correct some of the errors which, 


| it is openly charged, arc committed on this floor. 


Universality of the application of the law is an undoubted essen- 
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tial, and some of the object, ns made to it are based upon the state- 
ment that this does not in fact exist. If such were in reality the 
case, it would be a serious objection, enongh so to justify eve 
member upon this floor for opposing it. What, then, are the limi- 
tations which are supposed to render it obnoxious to this objection ? 
It is this, that there shall be a petition of tifty or one hundred citi- 
zens of the district for its enforcement in a given locality, in order 
to set in motion the Federal supervision. The number is the same 
in every one of the forty-two States; itisaright inherent in no polit- 
ical party; it may be demandsd and obtained by Republicans, Demo- 
crate, or Prohibitionists in almost every district in the land, for 
there are few where even tae Prohibitionists can not number one 
hundred adherents of their views. In fact, the only States or districts 
where it might be expected to fail of application are some of those 
in the South where there is ‘‘no opposition.” And yet the Repre- 
seutatives from these very districts will be found, when the vote shall 
come, unfaltering in their attitude against the bill. They say they 
do not want the bill and so will vote against it; yet the measure 
looks only to the honest conduct of the elections; it abounds in pro- 
visions for securing the right to the voters to have their ballots 
received and counted, but makes no provision for excluding a single 
honest vote, and yet the ery goes up: “‘ There is no opposition in my 
district; elections are absolutely fair, relatively pure, but I do not 
want a law requiring them to be so.” The logic of the position I 
leave to those who assume it to wrestle with. 

For myself and my own district I want the law. I, too, believe 
that elections in my district are relatively pure, but I welcome any 
statute which sball confirm them as such. For years now Congres- 
sional elections in the large cities have been conducted under the 
existing system of supervisors, and it has been a powerful influence 
for purity. That which I have thus seen, and the value of which I 
have learned to appreciate, I would now see extended, that it might 
ie enjoyed by others, in every State and district, its purifying in- 
iinence extended all over our land. 

A further ground of objection advanced by some grows out of the 
power of certification proposed by the bill, under which the Federal 
officials render their account of that which it has been their sworn 
(laty to guard and superviss. This is a necessary incident to their 
office; without it the function of the supervisor would be merely to 
vain information for possible contests, and it would leave the law in 
« shape to foment contests, when its purpose is to diminish them, 
l‘o supervise without the accompanying power to declare the result, 

vould be the same us in a case of a vote through the tellers upon 

this floor, with no power in the tellers to announce the number who 
had passed between them. If the certification is to be left to the 
States, by the same reasoning the entire conduct of the elections 
should be, but any supervision that does not carry with it the right 
of certification is almost an absurdity, clearly one if the proposition 
s to have a national law upon the subject. 

Observe clearly what is comprehended in the proposition. We 
have now and have had for years in all of the larger cities, at ali 
clections for members of Congress, United States supervisors; they 
have watched the registration; they have been spectators on the 
day of election. That was all. They might see the count of ballots 
(toliberately falsified, yet possessed no power to check it. They could 
only come forward as witnesses and give evidence that the will of 
the people had been disregarded, while he who was the beneficiary of 
the fraud was enjoying the honor and emolument of a station to 
which he had never been chosen. 

[t is now proposed to extend the field within which this supervis- 
ion shall be exercised, to end the farce of making the supervisor 
little else than a mere spectator, and to require him under the solem- 
nity of the oath which he has taken to officially declare the result 
of that over which he has been the appointed guardian, and to give 
that return the effect of the prima facie evidence of the result. 
Greater effect might not unreasonably be given, and all the machin- 
ery of canvassing boards or district or State returning officers be 
done away with, but to vest the supervisor with less power would 
be a sham and a pretense. He is either an official or he isnot. If 
he is he must be charged with the discharge of certain duties or the 
reason for his existence ceases, and the plain object and intent of 
this bill is that he shall have certain clearly defined duties and shall 
perform them. 

And it is right at this point that the great merit of the law comes 
tome. The one desideratum in every election is that the people 
shall have confidence in the counting of the ballots and honest dec- 
laration of theresult. If they believe or suspect fraud to exist or 
that it is likely to be eee that the ballots are not counted 
as cast, or that there is any sort of manipulation or tampering with 
the contents of the ballot-box, one of two results is sure to follow: 
either an apathy upon matters of public concern which leads to a 
rule of ballot-box-stuffers, with all that must follow in its wake, or 
else revolution then and there. The bribe-giver and bribe-taker 
are coming more and more to be regarded with public abhorrence, 
the time is fast approaching when public sentiment will no longer 
countenance the expenditure of vast sums of money at elections, bat 
with it must come a popular confidence in tbe integrity of those who 
handle the ballots. 

Under the bill before us there will be a double certification: one 
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on the part of State officials to State authority and one on 4] 
part of Federal officials to Federal authority. When elections .. 
pure and bonest these will agree, and the great mass of the smaahe 
will hail with satisfaction a result which none can qnestion. whee 
they disagree, it becomes the easier to ferret out the discrepane, 
and to know whether it is the result of an honest and uninten;;.,...) 
error or the deliberately conceived fraud of some party menjq)|_ 
would prostitute the very instrumentality upon which the a) 
force of our Government exists. 

Let members upon this floor occupy their seats by a title avajys 
which neither here nor in any corner of our country can one word of 
question be raised; let them be known as being in fact the represen; 
tives of the people, not the creatures of a band of men linked toe, 
by the consciousness of mutual criminality, whose subservient too). 
they are bound to be, and then to be a member of this body wil} jy. 
a post of honor not surpassed by any in the world. Pass this |) 
say to the world that, while in various States laws are being enactod 
to render more certain the freedom and purity of the ballot, the Cop. 
= of the United States recognizes in the pure elections of its mom 

rs and in the passage of such laws as shall secure that end it t 
only performing its most important work for itself and the A: 
people, but for the universal liberty of man. 


—— 
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Federal Election Law. 
SPEECH 


HON. SAMUEL W. PEEL. 


OF ARKANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June™30, 1890. 
The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11045) t 
supplement the election laws of the United States, ete.— 

Mr. PEEL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the limited time that any member has on t! 
floor to-night it would be impossible to discuss this bill in al! its bear- 
ings. I shall not therefore attempt to go into a general discussion of 
the character of the objectionable features it presents to my mini. 

Sir, this great Government of ours has existed for over a hundred 
years with the election machinery in the hands of the people, where it 
properly belongs. During that period our Government has prospered 
beyond human conception. Our people have been intrusted with the 
right to elect their own public servants. We have seeu parties rise 


and fall. We have seen great leaders come and go, and no man in the 
history of this country has ever been bold enough until now to say, 
‘* The people can no longer be trusted to select the officers to represent 
them and to make the laws by which they are to be governed. 

It would not be so bad if this political machine was equally divided 


between the two great parties in this court; but that is not so; it is al 
on one side—all Republican. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. If equally divided, would they ever agree? 

Mr. PEEL. If equally divided they might not. But they have no 
business deciding at all. We have lawinthiscountry. We havestill 
reverence for thatlaw We haveState governments whose integrity is 
unimpaired, undisturbed ; and they will certify the returns to the Clerk 
of the House correctly. 

If you gentlemen think it necessary to have additional bystanders 
around the ballot-box to see that men vote as they please and have 
their ballots counted, you can amend the present law and increase the 
number without transferring it to partisan returning boards to do the 
counting and the certifying to this House. It is about as ‘air, Mr. 
Speaker, to place an illustration by the side of it that I think is about 
worthy of the combination in this bill, if you, sir, had to engage 104 
game of poker with a professional blackleg and give him the sbutile, 
cut, and the deal, with four aces in his hand to draw te. Do you think 
you would ever win a game? [Laughter.] And yet you would have 
as much chance of winning a game as a Democrat running for Cyugtes® 
under the provisions of this bill would have before any one 0! your 
turning boards, The game is all stocked against you. I hope and 
trust, for the sake of honesty and integrity in this country and in be 
halt of the people who sent us here to e laws and not returning 
boards, that there is conservatism enough left to stop this rash, rics, 
unprecedented law that you are attempting to place on the statute 
books of the country. as 

Could I face my constituents when I go home and tell them that * 
voted for a bill which said in terms that they can not be longer trusted’ 
Mr. Speaker, I could not hold up my head and look the peop'¢ ©! Ar- 
kansas in the face and tell them I distrusted their common honey 
and wanted to appoint a set of gentlemen of whom they know 0” 
ing to come down and inspect the elections, spy around the \olne 
places, and tell the country that my people are not honest, t):' shey 
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are not to be trusted, and that all the virtue in the country belongs to licans, of course. No sane man doubts that these life officers, part 


the other side. 

Mr. Speaker, I can select judges in my Congressional district, and, 
all of them being Republicans, I would not be afraid to trust with the 
certification of any election held there. And at this point let me say 
that districts in the Southern States have been reflected upon time and 
again in this debate, and because the entire vote of the district, accord- 
ing to the census returns, has not been polled it has been used as a 
handle to cast suspicion on the whole vote. We have been told that 
hecause the vote was light in some years that all was not well and that 
there was wrongdoing. My own district has been presented as one of 
these. I stated before during this debate and I repeat now that I defy 
mortal man to bring a particle of evidence from a Republican or any 
one else to show even a suspicion in that district in any election. 

I was bern and reared in Arkansas. Until we bad the unfortunate 
reconstruction era I never heard of an unfairelection. Since we have 
got rid of that miserable gang and the people of Arkansas who belong 
to the country have succeeded in controlling their own affairs, I have 
yever heard of a Federal election where there was a disturbance to 
amount to anything. Of course there are at almost all elections a few 
trifling local disturbances; but they do not amount to anything, and 
I suppose they are found in every community throughout the country. 

Why, gentlemen seem to expect the Sonth in election matters to pro- 
ceed as if it was to be absolutely perfect in all respects. That is un- 
reasonable and nonsensical. Why, even our courts are not perfect; our 
churches are not perfect; our social relations are not perfect. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Wasit not in your State a man was killed 
who was elected a member of Congress? és 

Mr. PEEL. He was killed, but not elected; but I defy you, gentle- 
men, to bring one particle of proof to show that it was because he was 
a Republican, Republicans in Arkansas are just as safe, as I have 
said before, as they are anywhere else in the United States; just as 
safe as if on this floor. Democrats have been assassinated in Arkansas, 
but not for political reasons, either. Men will kill each other all over 
the land until their nature is changed. It is the history of the world. 

jut they talk of these elections as though they expected perfection. 
I tell you, gentlemen, if you adopt this bill, and if it becomes a law, 
and you expect to cure all of the evils that necessarily flow from gath- 
erings of the people at elections or elsewhere you are going to be mis- 
taken. 

And you are mistaken in another respect. You seem to think this 
is applicable to any other district than your own. You seem to think 
it will not be applied until it is absolutely needed, and that in your 
own district it will not be put in force. But ask yourself the plain 
question, is there a district in the United States where yeu can not 
find around the saloons and houses of ill-fame,men sufficiently low for 
the dollars that are in it to bring this law into force in your district? 
Even if the whole country is against it a hundred men can bringit 
into force in your district, though all the rest may oppose it. 

Mr, Speaker, the bill is entitled ‘‘An act to amend and supplement 
the election laws of the United States,’’ etc. This, Mr. Speaker, is a 
misnomer. It should be entitled ‘‘An act to stir up strife and cause 
bloodshed in the South and to rob the States and the people of the 
whole country of the right to elect their own officers,’’ for if it should 
become a law elections by the people and self-local government are 
gone forever, at least until recovered by revolution. 

What have the people of this country done, what sin have they 
committed that should deprive them of the confidence of the world? 


is it because in 1884 they dared to clect Grover Cleveland President of | 


these United States and a Democratic House of Representatives? Was 
it this event that causes the Republicans, now in power, to attempt by 
this bill to take the election of members of Congress from the people 
and to place it in the hands of a partisan returning board of their own 
selection, or is it because you are afraid to rely again upon the fat- 
frying and blecks-of-five system, and prefer whilst you have the power 
to place the States and the people completely under your own control 
and then bid them defiance? The latter is your purpose if to be judged 
by the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, such a political machine as this was never conceived or 

written by a statesman or by a man possessing common fairness. Sir, 
it is an insult to the integrity of the States and to every man, woman, 
and child in this broad land, and should be denounced and condemned 
by the civilized world. If this measure is right, then local sel{-gov- 
ernment is a failure, the ability of the people to govern themselves is 
also a failure, and our form of government, which has been the ad- 
miration of the world for over a hundred years, should be torn down 
and a monarehy established upon its ruins. 

W hat is this bill and what does it do? Its friends pretend that its 
object is to secure fair elections; in other words, a free ballot and a fair 
rcount. Let us see. It provides that the circuit judges of the United 
States courts only (all Republicans but one or two) shall appoint one 
chief supervisor of elections, who shall control through his deputy 
Supervisors and deputy marshalsall the elections in his circuit at which 
4 Member or Delegate in Congress is to be elggted. 

_ Will these chief su rs, who are to appointed by Repub- 
lican cirenit judges for life, he Republicans or Democrats? iepub- 
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san Republicans, are given the power to appoint as many supervisors 
and deputy marshals as they please to control these elections. The 
supporters of the bill claim that he can only appoint three for each 
voting precinct, not more than two of which shall be of the same polit- 


ical party. Lbegtheir pardon. Hecan appointall he desires; he can only 


assign three to active duty at each precinct. The fifth section of the 
bill will settle the dispute. It is as follows 
Sec.5, Supervisors of election shall be appointed in the following mann 
nely: The chief supervisor of elections in any judi i district who has r« 
v 





ceived any petition provided for in section 2 of this act 
to time, prepare, present, and certify tosuch circuit court lists of persons whom 
he shall believe to be eligible for appointment as supervisors of election in the 
place or places for which petitions for supervision have been received; in prepar 
ng such lists the chief supervisor shall not be confined to the ap; ations he may 
have received, and lists may be presented for each place from which a petition 
fur the supervision of the registration or the election shall have been received, 
until the court shall have appointed such number as the chief supervisor shall 
believe to be sufficient to enable him to properly provide for the filling of all 
election districts or voting precincts within his jurisdiction and the filling of all 
vacancies*which may from any cause be created or arise, which number shall 
not, however, be less than double the whole number of supervisors which each 
such city or town, county or parish, or entire Congressional district is entitled 
to the services of. From the appointments so made the chief supervisor shall, 
from time to time, select for duty, and shall designate and assign for each elec- 
tion district or voting precinct in any such city or town, county or parish, or 
entire Congressional district as they shall have been appointed for, three per 
sons, buttwoof whom shall be of the same political party; frona the three per- 
sons so assigned but two of them, whoshall be of different political faith, shall 
be required to perform and discharge any duty prior to the day of election 
The appointment of any supervisor of election may be at any time revoked 
or renewed by the circuit court, and every list of eligible persons presented to 
such court for appointment as supervisors of election shall, after action thereon 
by the court, be filed in the office of the chief supervisor of elections, who shall 
cause the same to be fully entered of record therein in index and tabular form 
for further reference. 


sail thereafter, from time 


From this it will be seen that the chief supervisor can have ap- 
pointed such number of supervisors as he may believe sufficient to 
enable him to properly provide for the filling of all election districts 
or voting precincts within his jurisdiction and to fill all vacancies 
which from any cause may arise, which number shall! not be less than 
double the whole number ofsupervisors which each city, town, county, 
or parish, or entire Congressional district is entitled to the service of. 

Where is the limit? The only one is, he shall appoint not less than 
double the number required for service, not more than double, but not 
less than double that is needed for service; there are three to each vot- 
ing place needed, hence at least six foreach must be appointed, and as 
many more as the chief may desire or call for. All whodo duty are to 
he paid out of the Treasury of the United States. 

Again, this fifth section very artfully provides that only two supe. 
visors (one of each party) shall be assigned to do duty prior to the elec- 
tion. Look at it; only two prior to the election, but how many during 
the election and after? All he wants, all he may think necessary to 
carry the election for the Republican ticket. And this is called a free 
ballot and a fair count. Great God, what a fraud and what a lie! 

This bill also allows these political henchmen (that is what they 
will be) to boss registration, absolutely walk over the State boards of 
registration, and judicially decide for the States who can and who can 
not vote. Sir, such an outrage will stir the blood of every freeman in 
thisland. Think ofit; three political spies at your own expense, stand- 
ing over a State board of registration deciding who shall and who shall 
not vote—and vote for what? Members of Congress? No, indeed; for 
everything in many of the States from township constable to Presi- 
dential electors, including members to the State Legislature, who elect 
the United States Senators. 

By this infernal board, backed by all the deputy marshals they want 
they can and will, if allowed to execute this law, absolutely con 
trol the election of every elective officer in this land to suit themselves, 
and from whose decision there is no appeal; and this is called a bill to 
secure a free ballot and a fair count. This bill, if enacted into law 
and executed, will cost the tax-payers of this country from ten to 
twenty million dollars. 

For one, I askin the name of my constituents, if you are determined 
to pass this bill, to stop and create a board of kings, composed of 
QuaAy, Dudley, and for the third I would nominate the Speaker of this 
House, with power to issue commissions to all needed officers and save 
the expense of a farcical, pretended election, and call it a free ballot 
and a fair count. 

The greatest safeguard in our form of government’is the power of the 
people, a power higher and greater than that of kings or returning 
boards; that power is‘supreme, and should be; the people are our mas- 
ters, and not our slaves; they have been so in this country for overa 
hundred years. Who is it that is trying by this infamous measure to 
bind them to political slavery? 

Who is it that is trying by this bill to rob the States and the people 
of their inalienable and constitutional right to govern themselves and 
elect their own public servants? Who is it to be the first in this coun- 
try to proclaim that the people can not be trusted? Who is it that 
proposes to create a life feturning board of one political party, backed 
by armed deputy marshals, to throttle the people and say who shall 
vote and who shall not, and who shall serve as public servants and 
who shall not? The author an¢ supporters of this bill answer. 
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Mr. Speaker, this is the Fifty-first Congress. We have had fifty be- 
fore, covering a period of one hundred years. Al! this long time the 
States and the people have been trusted to control all our elections, 
from ward constable to the President of the United States. They have 
done their duty well. Under that system we have grown from a frag- 
ment of poverty-stricken colonists to sixty or seventy millions of peo- 
ple. We have astonished mankind. We have seen great political par- 
ties rise and fall, come and go. We have had wars, both foreign and 
domestic, and the people have never faltered—always true and brave 
to America and American interests. 

Are they to be told now, in the first Congress after a hundred years 
of loyalty, that they are not to be lenger trusted, that ‘‘ We, the Repub- 
lican party, though less than half the people of this great Government, 
now say that this country belongs to the saints and we are the saints? 
We have all the virtue and all the honesty; all the rest standaside. Ye 
Greenbackers, ye Prohibitionists, Weman Suftragists, Farmers’ A)li- 
nnees, and all others, walk under the yoke! Weare the chosen, we are 
the anointed. We, and we alone, from this time on will run this busi- 
ness as we please; a free ballot and a fair count we are going to have. 
We are going to have the offices, draw the salaries, and you pay the 
taxes.”’ 

This bold and heartless scheme is but the climax of a long and well 
matured plan of party leaders, protected classes, and gold sharks to 
abolish free government and te establish a strong, centralized power, 
so they can grind the great mass of the people at will. 

Why do I say this? I judge from the tendency of things for many 
years, and, when connected with the one-man power displayed in this 
Congress and this bill, I have no doubt of it. 

Sir, we have seen the Speaker of this House, the House of the peo- 
ple, reign king supreme over this body without rules, save his own au- 
tocratic will, We haveseen his kingly gavel silence the Representatives 
of the people. We have seen him count votes for and against measures, 
whether they voted or not. In other words, we have seen him count 
members as present refusing to vote when they were hundreds of miles 
away. We have seen him do this over and over, against the protests 
of the people’s Representatives. We have seen him ruthlessly walk 
over and break down well matured precedents of a hundred years— 
precedents made world-wide by the distinction and greatness of their 
authors. We have seen him walk over as of chaff not only the prece- 
dents made by all political parties, including his own, but over his own 
declarations, deliberately made from his place upon this floor. 

Was he sincere then when talking as a sworn Representative of the 
people, as a member of Congress, when not interested in the rules more 
than other members, or was he sincere when he walked over his own 
words as Speaker to carry out his party purposes? I leave a candid 
worldtosay. Aftertwo monthsof such despotic reign we haveseen him 
crowned by the majority of this House with a set of rules that makes 
him complete dictator over all legislation. 

What are we here for, if one man is to rnle the whole? Under these 
rules the Speaker can declare and hold a motion for the yeas and nays 
a dilatory motion and refuse to entertain it; at same time hold an ap- 
peal from his decision out of order; hence you have the beautiful 
spectacle of keeping off the record any measure the Speaker wants to 
cover up. The yeas and nays is the only way to put members on the 
record so their own constitutents and the world can see how they vote. 
So when a bad measure comes up the party in control of the House 
can pass it into law without disclosing to the world that they voted for it. 

Just think of it! A set of rules that can be used sv as to hide the 
names of the members voting for or against measures. What is ‘the 
record for, if not to show the world what we do and how we do it? 
Yet we have a Speaker crowned with a set of rules empowering him 
to make or not make a record of votes, and therefore the people who 
elect us can not tell how we vote. 

This despotism is in line and harmony with this bill. But, oh! 
they say, it is all for a free ballot and a fair count, and that we have 
no right to be alarmed and charge them with an attempt to rob the 
States and the people of electing their own Representatives; that we 
should sit quietly by and wait until the halter is around our necks. 

Sir, under our criminal law an American citizen is not required to 
wait until the assassin’s bullet has passed through his brain before he 
can defend himself, but upon the mere motion or attempt to draw a 
deadly weapon he may take the life of the assailant; alban you are 
with a bill, deliberately prepared, considered in committee, and, if re- 
= be true, further considered in a Republican caucus, which takes 

m the American citizen that which is dearer than life, his liberty 
and the right of home rule. The member that votes for this measure, 
in my judgment, betrays his trust and recordshimself against free gov- 
ernment and in favor of despotism. 

The honorable member from Massachusetts [Mr. LopGr] who re- 
ported this bill said in his speech that the black citizens of this coun- 
try are not here of their own accord, and he seems not to know how 
andi when they came. I can only say to him that if he will consult the 
history of his owa ancestors he will find out how ao 

He says there is a widespread belief in this country elections in 
the South are not what they ought to be. He has doubtless heard 
this, and he and some of his constituents may believe it, for I see from 
the papers that a very distinguished constituent of mine—I mean the 


Hon. Powell Clayton, of Arkansas, delivered a learned lecty;, 
cultured people of Boston last winter on the Southern question, ; 
he told them how the poor black man was treated in my Sta 
posed himself before that refined and philanthropic people 
lover of human liberty and especially in favor of a free balloi 
count. For fear the good people of Boston might think hi, 
asaint than the colored people of his own State do, I insert x) , 
taken from the National Democrat, published at Little lio 
ital of his own State, edited and published by a color 
periectly familiar with Arkansas politics from reconst: 
present. Here it is: 


We were in hopes when the people of Arkansas irrespective of | 
tions, repudiated the Clayton government in 1873-'74, that that » 
end of that miserable “gang."" But what do we find now? After 
itude of nearly seventeen years, not in actual confinement, but on 
find them with that hypocrisy and false pretense equaled only by 
bandit and robber, John A. Murrell, standing before a Boston audi: 
ing and teaching an enlightened people how to conduct the aff 
South, Let it be understood that we write this without malice, se|; 
prejudice, but as a duty to our race and country. 

Who is Powell Clayton? What has he been from the time he firs: 
fore the people of the country? There is one thing certain, he is p 
erty now, and we propose to deal withhimassuch. Duringthe Kansa 
he was a Kansas jayhawker, not fighting for the negro then, but to ; 
slavery. When the war broke owt he became a Union soldier and 
of the Fifth Kansas Cavalry. Once a jayhawker always a jayhawk 
came to Arkansas and participated in the battle of Helena July 4, 
remained in the State until the close of the war, and that left the colo 


the soilof Arkansas. His firststep was to become governor. In 1s he 


came governor. Then commenced one of the worst reigns of terror that w; 


ever known in the history of the American States. No monarch orty: 


held power more absolute. Men were murdered for political purpose: 1 


the South alone, but of their own party if they dared to differ with 1! 
on‘party management. If a man dared to differ with them he must 
of the way, if not by sitting down on him, by any means necessary | 
him. 

They say this is ‘scraps of history’ and should not be mentioned 
the lapse of fifteen ortwenty years. Very good. We would be'glad 
pass by and forever ferget them if they would only keep silent anc ; 


everlasting lying about the condition of the negro. Their hydra hea !« are 


ever popping up for the purpose of keeping up strife between the rac 
to get such legislation through Congress as will enable them to get 
in this country. But let us say once for ali, there is no danger of | 
getting a foothold again. They are well known. 

We will give a few facts for the consideration of the American peo 


you, gentlemen, Mr. Clayton “howls” and dwells at length upon the pu t 


the ballot in the South. Now, ifhe is the saint he would have you be 
did he in person have the ballot-boxes taken from Crittenden Cou: 
Memphis, at the Overton Hotel, and then and there proceed to reno, 
lots from said ballot-boxes, the said Powell Claytonana his co-workers 


place 1,500 ballots in lieu thereof, and proceed to count the same to suit tl. . 
and purposeof the said Powell Clayton? Do you wantthe proof? We! 


it. If he is the saint he would have a Boston club of business me 


why did he throw out county after county in the State until he, the said | 


ton, could control every branch of the wachinery of the State gover: 
Gentlemen, }et us tel! you that this was not done against what mig! 


at that date rebels and Democrats in many instances, but it was doe 


genuine, good,and conservative Republicans. If he isthe great sa 

he, the said Powell Clayton, willfully, maliciously,and with felon 
step down from that eee as governor of Arkaneas into th: 
of the capital at the city of Little Reck, then and thereas aforesai:|, | 
Samuel Garrett $1,000, with instructions to pay thesame to one Rev. |) 


colored, to get out of his way for United States Senator, thereby corr. . 


setting the first example in the State of Arkansas to the poer unlci! 
to become corrupt. 

Do you want the proo'? Saint! Why did he, because E. A. Ful 
the conservative line of thinking, connive at oneof the most diabo! i 
(if they had succeeded in their plans) ever perpetrated in the Stat: 
the man whe did the shooting have a blank pardon in his pocket fr 
ernor of the State and with other assurances that he would not be ( 
hé succeeded and did bis work well? Do you want the proof? \W 
Why was Major or Captain Haynes killed in Crittenden County’ | 


a foul conspiracy to murder an innocent man, a Republican, because |i | 


dependent views’? Did you not procure one Clarence Collier, of Cv 
Tenn., to do the dirty work (he a mere boy), and then to cover up 5 
fixed up a big reward that was whacked up with the boys who kil!c:i 
in order to cover up all traces of fou! murder? 

Will any one doubt for a moment that there were not hundreds 
murders in the great State of Arkansas under the direct instruct 
same Powell Clayton? Enough indictments for the present. Let 
out and do time for these offenses, and if he escapes in this life the: 
to be made out with positive. 

With pain we these horrors, but why do you still persist in i 
South? Men like youand Chalmers, who have ied men on to a w 
political passion, have done more to destroy the prosperity of the n° 
South and get more of them killed than all the of the polit 
know of. Mr, Clayton would have military rule; so would Mr. Cha 
would many of the political men of the South. would forev: 
negro . put them and their kin im office, but the thinking negro ho- 
else to do. 

We waut to eliminate ourselves from politics; we desire home: 
friendship with our neighbors, but until we can get rid of these pv 
we never can dose. Certainly the people of the North are too w« 
believe half of what Mr. says about the South. There i: 
in Weodruft County, and, in fact, no other county, but what the, 
themselves. Why is it that they have not put a ticket in the field | 
this State? They would have you believe that the Republican par! 
bulidozed. Such is not the case. They know too well that neith« 
black would indorse them. “a 

Where do we find the would-be emperor? Nowin Boston. \! 
find him in —, Ip ee. oa de een « - 
for the purpose of defeating w people. We further flu 
Jahoma trying to run the machinery of that Territory. We find |) 


own po! ends in this State. Inehost, you will find him every w 
Chicago on vention. 
ong listen to these me! 
miserable advice, just so will negrosuffer. We, as colore 


this State, live average 
pope ee hands off, and you will see the » 
of politics, into homes, educated, prosperous, and happy. 


on account of its physi 
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Mr. Speaker, like the colored editor, I would not allude to the 
ploody days of reconstruction if my constituent, Governor Clayton, 
would treat our State fairly. 

| am op to criticisms on this floor on private citizens, but that 
distinguished gentleman makes himself prominent in State and national 

jlities. He has been here around this Capitol and in the room of the 
Committee on Elections, officiating in Arkansas contests, none of which 
were in his district. He, with his right-bower, Poker Jack McClure—I 
say Poker Jack beeause this speech may be read some in Arkansas 
and they do not know him by any other name; but for the information, 
of the House and the good people of Boston, Poker Jack is Hon. John 
McClure, ex-chief-justice of the supreme court of Arkansas under the 
carpet-bag rule, and who, it is said, can bet as boldly on a pair of deuces 
gs on four aces, and plays politics the samé way, especially in contested- 
election cases—he, too, is for a free ballot and a fair count. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, personally 1 have no ill feelings against either of 
these distinguished gentlemen. My relationsin a personal sense are good 
with all the people of this country, and i is my desire that they should 
remainse. lLonly speak of them in political matters, and when I heard 
of these two modern reformers being here complaining about unfair 
elections in my State it sounded to my ears like the devil quoting 
Scripture, and reminded me of the old-time darky’s song about his 
loud-shouting brother, when he said: 

De bigger dat you see de smoke de less de fire will be, 

De littlest kind of *possum is suah to clime-de biggest kind of tree, 
And de nigger at de camp-meetin’ dat can de Soutinns sing and shout 
Is suah to rob some hen-roost befo’ de week is out. 

Mr. Speaker, we, the people of Arkausas, fully understand these two 
saintly spirits; we know their tracks in the sand wherever we see them; 
the ambition of their life is to divide the Democratic party of Arkan- 
sas; that party that brought peace out of chaos and war; that party 
that has regained the credit of the State and made its name honorable 
everywhere, the State they in four years of misrule disgraced, bank- 
rupted, and ruined. Their party in our State will follow any faction 
or party, I care not what it is called or what it proposes to do, to de- 
feat the regular Democratic ticket, that is, if they obey these distin- 
guished leaders. * 

Poker Jack, as he is familiarly called, is now a prominent applicant 
for the judgeshiprecently made vacant by the promotion of Judge Cald- 
well, and if the Administration indorses this bill he ought by all 
means to be appointed, because the bill allows circuit-court judges to 
assign their part of the election work to a district judge; and inas- 
much as the bill takes the elections out of the hands of the State and the 
peopleand transfers it to a gang of Republican party workers, responsible 
to no one, appointed and selected for their efficiency in that business, 
Poker Jack would be in the zenith of his glory aon in charge, and 

I recommend him as an expert of rare qualifications in that line; he is 
troly for a free ballot and a fair count; and I think I can assure him of 
the appointment if this infamous measure should become a law, for 
Judge Caldwell is the circuit judge for our State, and he knows that 
Poker Jack can be relied on in such matters, and that he would per- 
form his duties to the entire satisfaction of his party. He would for- 
ever settle the question about which his soul and that of Powell Clay- 
ton are so deeply concerned, ‘‘A free ballot and a fair count.’’ And 
friend Clayton, when he next visited his good friends in Boston, could 
say indeed and in trath that the good work was done, and no mistake, 
for Poker Jack did it. 

Clayton is deputy president at this time for the State he so ruth- 
lessly despoiled. Postmaster-General Wanamaker has turned the 
postal service over to him in Arkansas while he attends to his Sunday- 
school. No representative of the people of that great State can get a 
post-oflice established until Clayton is consulted. I have been trying 
for six months to an office re-established in Searcy County, in my 
district, and » Unien soldier appointed postmaster, but the boss says 
atin and I do not suppose he ever was nearer than 50 miles of it in 

ife. 


I beg pardon of the Honse for wandering off from the bill under dis- 
cussion. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to say that I believe I am conservative in my 
political views; I feel kindly to every one; but this bill has alarmed 
me more than anything I have ever seen upon or off this floor. The 
idea of turning the election machinery of this country over to any one 
political party, however virtnous, is indeed alarming. 

I swear before God I would not vote for a bill to turn the political 
control of this country for life over to any party on earth. When it | 
leaves the people, farewell to political liberty, and perhaps worse. I | 
say here and now that any party that would ask it ought not only to be 
kicked out of power, but ont of existence. And this attempt upon 
the part of the majority of this House should sound the death-knell to | 
their role and stand asa warning in thunder tones to all other par- | 
tes now and hereafter. 

Let the people, one and alll, ery out as one man, that we are supreme 
and will role countrytotheend. Itis ours and we intend to rule it. | 
put conclusion, let me say to the majority of this House, rob the 
dean if you will, demonetize silver if you will, tax our people to 

eath if you must, but in God’s name spare the liberties of the people. | 
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Federal Election Law. 


For the instruction, meditation, and repentance of mankind it is said in Holy 
Writ: 

“But whoso looketh ink 
he being not a forgetful hear 
in his deed,” (James I, 25. 


the perfect law of liberty, and continueth therein, 
r, buta doer of the work, this man shall be blessed 






SPEECH 


HON. ELIJAH V. BROOKSHIRE, 
OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 30, 1890. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 1104 » amend and sup- 
plement the election laws of the United States, et 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In no measure which has ever come before Congress, 
within my brief memory, have I felt so deep and painful an interest. 
When the rules for the transaction of business in this House were 
adopted setting aside the constitutional precedents and safeguards of 
a hundred years, I felt badly, for I then believed, as I now know, that 
they threw wide open the doors of Congress to the perpetration of the 
most grievous wrongs ever inflicted upon a free people in a time of pro 
found peace. I saw a tariff bill brought in and passed without prope: 
deliberation or amendment to tax the prime necessities of our people 
to the last degree. Later I saw the bill passed demonetizing silver. 
Many other unjust, extravagant, and unwarranted measures of much 
concern to the masses of our people have passed this session. Not only 
has this crusade overturned the precedents of a hundred years to carr} 
out its radical purposes, but six Democrats have already been turned 
out and Republicans placed in their seats, in order that this high 
handed programme might be carried ont to the letter. One of these 
Democracts was elected by 13,000 majority. In the Fiftieth Congress 
this body was Democratic, and though several contests were brought 
against Republicans in that Congress, not one was unseated. 

This House also passed bills to admit as States Idaho, with 1,613 
voters, and Wyoming, with 18,008. The district which I have the 
honor to represent on this floor has over 1,300 more voters than both of 
these Territories, and which, when admitted in a few days, will give 
you Republicans four more Senators and two Representatives; yet 
you never tire of voting against the admission of New Mexico, witl 
43,000 registered voters, and you do this for no other reason than that 
the Territory is Democratic. 

Did any one ever hear of the majority in this House « 
so wanton and radical ? 

I would be discouraged indeed if I did not believe in my heart that 
the people would rise up in anger and resent such conduct. I can not 
believe that the people will tamely tolerate such extravagant and un- 
just measures. Shall the patriotic and beneficent principles of loeal 
self-government as taught by Jefferson, Madison, and Jackson fall into 
utter decay at the end of the first century of our national existence? 

Sir, the people have never tolerated with patience, but, on the con 
trary, they have with vigor resented encroachments on their persona 
liberty and their right to control themselves. Our ancestors left th: 
Old World to escape the injustice and tyranny of strong centralized 
governments, and which denied to them the right to govern themsel ve 
For one hundred years the Federal Government apportioned the repre 
sentation to which each State was entitled in this House on its popu 
lation, and then each State through its Legislature divided the Stat 
into Congressional districts, and also provided by law the time, place 


cercising power 


and manner of holding the elections for Representatives in Congress 
3efore 1870 it never entered into the mind of anybody that the Fed- 
eral Government had a right to control the election of Nepresentatives 
in the States, and I think it is quite evident to an; did and con 
servative mind that the framers of our Constitution never intende 


that the Federal Government should be in control of our popular ele: 





tions. ‘Think of this bill, the purport and object of which, to use i 
three most conspicuous words, is to ‘‘guard,’’ rutinize,’ 
‘supervise ’’ the elections in the States. Democrats have alway 
lieved that the people resident in each political division, be that divi 
ion a township, county, Congressional district, or Stat ve the hon 
esty, good sense, and patriotism to manage t tions, free 


from outside interference and molestation. 

Democrats believe that our people should be encouraged to govern 
themselves and to be self-reliant. Now, the wisdom of this principle 
is evident when we reflect that the resident people in a Congressiona! 
district, for instance, are pecuniarily, socially, andin every other way 
interested in having a representative who will do his whole duty. 
Therefore the people of the district have every reason known to civil 
government to see that their elections are honest and their representa- 
tives competent and faithful. Carpet-bag government in the eleven 
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Southern States isa painful and suggestive commentary on the denial 
to the people of local self-government. In about ten years of radical 
rule in these States, their State indebtedness was increased from about 
$67,000,000 to $297,000,000. This immense debt, which the people ip 
those States and their childrens’ children can scarcely ever pay, was 
not made for the improvement of the country, but its proceeds were 
ruthlessly divided among a lot of imported spoliators. 

I have before me the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. I will read a few 
short paragraphs from the speech delivered day betore yesterday by that 
able and distinguished Republican from the Ninth district of North 
Carolina [Mr. EWART]. When referring to carpet-bag rule, he said: 

rhe Stale governments fell into the hands of the most disreputable gang of 
thieves and plunderers that ever disgraced a nation, and the very name of Re- 
publicanism became a stench in the nostrils of all honest men. By bloodshed, 
violence. and intimidation these governments were wrested from the thieves 
and plunderers and to-day without exception are held by the Democratic pariy. 
in spite of this long era of misrule and all the evils of reconstruction the South 
has prospered as never a section prospered before. Go South now, and your 
journey will be through a continuous and unbroken strain of the music of prog- 
ress, the whirr of the spindle, the buzz of the saw, the roar of the furnace, and 
the throb of the locomotive. The next census will show it to be the richest sec- 
tion of ourcountry 





In referring to the colored man, he said: 

As to his political rights, speaking for my own State, I unhesitatingly assert 
that no Republican in the State, biack or white, is prevented from casting his 
vote. The elections are absolutely fair. [Apptause.}| Here and there, as is the 
case in perhaps any State in the Union, local returning boards assume to throw 
out certain precincts for alleged irregularities, and in that way often wrongs are 
done. Representatives from other States can speak for their own sections; I 
only speak positively for my own 


I am sick andtired of this talk aboul the negro problematthe South. There 
sno negro problem at the South. It is no new question there. It is the same 
question that existed when the shackles were struck off the limbs of four mill- 
ions of slaves; it isthe same question that existed in 1865, when nearly one mill- 
ion slaves were given the rightof suffrage. Itis nota problem, Side by side 
the blacks have been there with the whites since the war, and side by side they 
will be with them until the last syllable of recorded time. [Applausc.] 

I know the negro. I ought to know more about him than the distinguished 
gentieman from Massachusetts, lor three generations my people were slave- 
owners. There arc no more faithful, generous, or kind-hearted people upon 
God's green earth, Give them the education that they are so eagerly striving 
to obtain, and the country will have no more useful class of citizens than the 
will prove tobe. Butinstill into their minds that the white poople of the South 
are their enemies, that they desire to crush them, to strip them of their legal 
rights, and you do the negro a wrong that you can never atone for. I say that 
the negro is to-day thinking for himself. It is a delusion to suppose that he is 
voting the Republican ticket solidly. He is doing nothing of the kind. Thou- 
sands of them to-day are voting the Democratic ticket as willingly and as openly 


iwthe Republican ticket is voted by myself or any of my colleagues on this 


floor. 


It is getting more and more dificult every year for the Republican party to 
control him. Thousands, as I have stated, openly vote the Democratic ticket. 
Thousands do not manifest interest enough in an election to go to the polls. 
He is growing skeptical about certain pledges and promises which have been 
made and broken by the political organization to which for 80 many years he 
has shown his loyalty. Widespread dissatisfaction exists among the colored 
voters of the South to-day, There never was a proposition as dear tothe negro 
heart as the Blair educational bill. The negro knows the power of education. 
He looked cagerly to the great Republican party to redeem in honor and good 
faith the pledge it had made in its platform at Chicago to extend national aid 
to the common-«choo!l system of the country. 

A few minutes ago I said I believed the people would resent the pas- 
sage of this cruel bill. You will remember that the first law affecting 
Congressional elections was approved July 14, 1870. Itintroduced the 
United States deputy marshals on the scene, under the pretense of preserv- 
ing order at the elections. On February 21, 1871, an act of some twenty 
sections was approved, which not only provided for United States dep- 
uty marshals at the polls, but also provided for Federal supervisors at 
each voting precinct, to be appointed by a Federal judge, in cities of 
over 20,000 inhabitants. When this crusade against free government 
was begun by the Radical party in 1870 the elevenSouthern States con- 
sisted of five conquered provinces presided over by five generals of the 
Army. It was in full control of almost every Northern State. 

Sir, we certainly: have occasion to be profoundly grateful to such 
noble and conservative men as Horatio Seymour and Samuel J. Tilden, 
of New York; Governor Wiliiam Allen and Allen G, Thurman, of Ohio, 
and Thomas A. Hendricks, of Indiana, and many others, living and 
dead, whose names I could now mention, who sounded the bugle of 
alarm and met face to face the enemies of local self-government in the 
campaigns of 1872, 1874, and 1876. In the year 1876 the people wit- 
nessed the overthrow of the Radical party and the placing of the Dem- 
ocratic party in control -in every State government in the Union, with 
the exception of six, the loss by the Radical party of both branches 
of Coggress, and the election of Samuel J. Tilden and Thomas A, Hen- 
dricks to the Presidential and Vice-Presidential offices by a popular 
majority over their Republican adversaries of more than 260,000. 

Mr. KERR, of Towa. May I ask the gentleman from Indiana a 
question ? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Was not the defeat of the Republican party 
due to the fact that we failed to enforce the Federal election law ? 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Certainly not. Public sentiment in the North, 
as everybody knows, drove the soldiers from the polls of the South and 
restored the conquered country to home rule. Sir, all this proves that 
the love of home rule in the hearts of our people defies the menace of 


Will the gentleman permit a question? 
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the sword. [Applause.] And but for the accursed returyin, 

such as arecontemplated in this bill, the two great statesmen an coe” 
ers, Tilden and Hendricks, would have been President and \ 
dent of these United States at the end of the first century ; 
pendence. 

Let us examine into this bill. It not only provides, 
of 1871, for deputy United States marshals and superviso 
in cities of over 20,000 inhabitants, but it also goes furthe; 
vides for any number of deputy marshals and three superyi: 
voting place in any county where fifty citizens petition : 
supervision or in any entire Congressional district on the | 
one hundred citizens. These deputy marshals are to receive : 
for not to exceed eight days, and the supervisors from $3 to $5 
except on election days, when they are to have from $5 to $1( 
according to population and registration duties; and these sup 
are to be engaged from three to twelve days. The bill also pr 
for a United States board of canvassers, to consist of three me: 
each State, at a compensation of $20 a day each for fifteen da 
ice, and also one clerk for each member of the board at $12 4 
fifteen days. Each circuit judge in the United States is to 
chief supervisor for life in each judicial district of his t 
compensation will probably amount to $2,000 per annum, There ; 
about fifty-five thousand election precincts in the United Stat 1 
is estimated that if this bill becomes a law and is generally enforced 
will occasion an expenditure at each general election of more t! 
000,000. In Montgomery County, Indiana, my home county, th 
forty-two voting precincts; so the application of a Federal el, 
such as this bill contemplates would increase the cost of a Cong 
election in that county alone perhaps $10,000 or more. 

Under the judiciary bill which passed this House recently 
have twenty-seven United States circuit judges. The new judges y 
be appointed by the President and will hold their offices for life. On 
two of these judges will be Democrats. When we constru 
the many high-handed and revolutionary acts which the radi 
violent majority have matured in caucus and rushed through t! 
in such extreme haste, the purpose of the party in power be: 
dem and simple. It proposes to maintain itself in power, though 
stroy lecal self-government. This is the most bitterly partisan 
record, I have no hesitancy in saying, All the Federal judg 
jury commissioners, all the marshals and deputy marshals wil! | 
publicans; and when we contemplate the character of the State can 
ing boards and the supervisors of election, do we not see in 
this a ‘‘ machine’’ for the exercise of the very refinement of t: 

A few years ago, when this House had under consideration t 
osition to have the United States deputy marshals appointe: 
from both political parties, Mr. Garfield said: 

Tho argument that these officers should not be appointed by the court b % 
they are under the orders of the marshal falls to the ground when t 
fact is known thatthey serve the supervisors rather than the mar« I 
we are told that, if the special deputies be appointed from different | a 
parties, there would be no unity of action in the execution of the law. | 
not willing to confess, for Ido not believe it to be true, that this cou: 
far gone into debasement and anarchy that the fair-minded people in a 
cratic township or ward can truthfully say: *‘ There is no Republican 
precinct who can be trusted to aid in executing the election laws.’ Or tha 
they will in any Republican community say: ‘‘ There is no Democrat t 
borders of this district whom we can trust to carry out a fair electi LW 
When I am compelled to believe this, I shall say that my country is: ge 
capable of self-government, is no longer worthy of freedom. 

It would be an insult to the intelligence of this House fo: 
presume to comment on the words of this distinguished citizen 

Instead of the people being intrusted with the absolute mana, 
of their own elections and instead of the ballots being counted an 
the result tabulated and officially declared and certified by the ollicer 
of the people, elected by the people and directly responsible io tl 
people, it is now proposed to have Congressional ballots counted by 
Federal officers, and the results tabulated and certified up to the (ict 
of this House by United States officers, appointed by a Federal jadg 
and not dependent upon the will of the people for their official | 
and these Federal judges, as we all know, are only punishable for 
conduct in office by censure and impeachment at the bar of the * 
and if the Federal officers appointed by the judge violate the laws 
*rospass upon the rights of the people they are to be tried in the 
that appointed them, far removed from the people whom they 
wronged and offended, and to be tried before a jury selected !y (ir 
jury commissioners, who may all be of one political party. 
no item in this bill reflects its bitter partisan character more 
provision empowering United States Federal judges to select ju 
missioners in such a manner. Now, the present law requires | 
Federal court appoint a jury commissioner of opposite political | 
from the clerk of the Federal court, who, along with the clerk, 
the jurors; but for some reason the radical majority pats it w)'! 
power of the court to select a board of jury commissioners Ww! 
one party. Now, this is without precedent. 

Mr. Speaker, the radical party whose ideas we are now col)s(\)- 
has, I think, inherited from the old Federal party which past ™ 
alien and sedition laws, some of its most intolerable and 000 
ideas, and much of this bad blood was transmitted to the Repu)" 
party through the veins and arteries of the old Knownothing )' 
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Some Republicans occasionally venture to talk about what they term | for rates of duty as high as those of which the most 


the principles of the party.’ Has it in fact any well grounded princi- 
ple for the administration ofcivil government? Would you call high and 
exorbitant tariff taxes, laid upon the masses of the people for the bene- 
ftofa small class, a principle? Do you call the constant contraction of 
the currency when the popuiation and the business of the country are 
constantly expanding a principle? Is the strong, mailed hand of the 
Federal Government, with which you propose to control the election in 
the States of this Union, directed bya principle? Do the management 
and distribution of the offices by the Federal Administration at the be- 
hest of QuAY, Clarkson, and Dudley, involve a principle? I assert 
that these are not principles, and that any party without principle is 
dangerous to the people and can only maintain itself in power by acts 
leading on to an absolute despotism. 

It is a significant fact that a Knownothing anti-naturalization bill 
was the twin brother of the Federal election law first passed in 1870. 
Sir, I propose to show before [ sit down that this bill reveals two pur- 
poses on the part of its authors, the destruction of local self-govern- 
ment and the vexing of the foreign-born citizen to the last degree. 

In 1870 this House passed a bill, No, 2201, to amend the naturaliza- 
tion laws and to punish crimes against the same. Its first section took 
from every State court the power to grant certificates of naturalization 
and invested these powers in the Federal courts. Ha4d this bill, which 
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was approved ae 3 the - on wars Yr a oo rn | election day, and for the preservation of the bz 
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applicant for naturalization could not have declared his intention to | t)¢ }ederal * inquisition. 


become a citizen in the State court, perhaps located at his very door, 


but, on the contrary, he would have been forced to go into the Federal | 44.4 for county offices; so this proposed law could only result in in 


courts, at the loss of much time and money, perhaps located hun- 
dreds of miles from his home. 
the Federal court, or before one of the commissioners, at least one 
month before making his application for naturalization. All this would 
likely have required a second journey by him to the Federal court. 
His evidence to prove his application had to show him a resident of 
the United States for four years and six months. 
application only by citizens of the United States; no matter how many 
reputable persons he produced in court, if they were not citizens of the 
United States they would not be heard to prove his application. 

I have referred to this proposed bill of 1870 to show that the radical 
party was unfriendly then as now to our foreign-born citizen. You 
will remember how the Federal election law was enforced immediately 
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| pose not only to perpetuate themselves in office and in 


| every State in this Union. 


The bill required that he file notice in | 


He covld prove his | 
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avaricious would 
dream. 


Sir, I would ask in all sincerity, why are these gald-bugs and high- 
tax people pressing with such hot haste the passage of this bill? Do 
they not feel the impending storm beating with fury on these legisla- 
tive halls? Do they not know that this storm bears the hot and angry 
breath of an overtaxed and oppressed people in the West and South ? 
Ah, I know your answer, if you would but It is quite 
evident that it is your purpose hereand now, when you have the power, 
to enact a law to menace and limit the Democratic vote in the whole 
country, and especially in the South, and in the great labor centers 
where there is a large foreign population. ‘These New England states- 
men, representing an area of country not twice as large as Indiana, pro- 
wealth and to 
control the lion share of the patronage of this colossal Government, 
but they propose to rule the destinies of this Republic, come what may; 
and they, like all oppressors of the past, forever propose to fill thei 
coffers from the earnings of the masses they oppress. 

Mr. Speaker, let me say right here that the law contemplated in this 
bill would be in irreconcilable conflict with the election laws in almost 
Ouy election law in Indiana provides for a 
secret ballot and for the destruction of the ballots when counted 
This bill provides for the supervisors being everywhere present on 
allots for further use by 
On the Congressional tickets, under our 
State law, also appear the names of persons voted for for the Legislature 


: } 1. 
honestly speak. 


terminable conflict between the State and Federal officers. 

Is there any member of this body who lays to his soul the flattering 
unction that the great masses of our people, North and South, East 
and West, whose lives are a constant reproach to despotism, will tamely 
submit to the outrages here proposed? Sir, my people, I am sure, de- 
sire libertv. They desire the greatest liberty consistent with organ- 
ized society. They desire, above all things, to be let alone in the man- 
agement of their own domestic concerns. They desire to nominate and 
elect their own officers. They believe in their own capacity for self- 


| government, and I know they would despise the man who would dis- 


after its passage in 1872 and how United States deputy marshals took | 


forcible possession of the naturalization papers of citizens in New York 
and refused to ever return them to their rightful owners. My distin- 
guished and learned friend from New York [Mr. CumMINGs], when 


commenting on these outrages on last Saturday, said in this House: 


I say there are to-day hundreds of foreign-bora citizens entitled to vote who 
can not exercise the franchise because they were robbed _of their papers at that 
time— : 

Meaning 1872. 

This bill would have delighted the old Federalist who voted for the 
alien and sedition laws, which stabbed that party to the heart at 
the very dawn of this century. Sir, if this bill becomes a law it will 
not only ciothe the deputy marshals with additional means to vex the 


foreign-born voter, but it expressly empowers the supervisors five weeks | 
before the election to hound him into the most sacred recesses of his 


home, and there question him and the members of his family about his 


age, nativity, naturalization, etc., as though he Were a criminal. This | 


autocratic power does not stop here, for they are empowered to ente1 
the State courts and there scrutinize the naturalization of citizens. 
Behold the spectacle of a mere satrap, a ministerial officer, drawing from 


the public treasury $5 aday, going into the State courts, presided over by | 


judges elected by the people, andthere assuming to supervise the natural 
ization of citizens. Sir, if this we tolerate, Jet us never boast again of 
having descended from the patriots of the Revolution. [ Applause. ] 
There is one other point I wish to make before I close. We Demo- 
crats have long contended that the East, and especially the New Eng- 


land States, is the part of the Union which prevents the great West | * 


and South from having just legislation. Are we right in this? The 
chief advocates of this bill live in New England, and nearly all this 
loud talk about a “‘ free ballot and a fair count’’ is borne on the winds 
from that section. 


trust their honesty and ability to manage their own elections and select 
their own public servants. On this issue between local self-govern- 
nent and ultimate tyranny I am forever with my people. [Applause. | 
For the instruction, meditation, and repentance of mankind it is 
said in‘ Holy Writ 
But whoso looketh into the perfect law ot liberty, and con ueth therein, he 


being nota forgetful hearer, but a doer of the work, this man 


in his deed 


shall be blessed 


James I, 25 


I submit an extract from the Baltimore Sun, which sets out the in- 
equalities of representation as they exist in some of the States 
W ASHIN iTON, June 
1 has heretofore been made of the remarkably disproportion 
te influence and powerin national affairs exercised by the Republican voters of 
New England it. is an interesting subject and will well repay entering upon 


details The bulk of the political literature which almost ingulfs the Cox 


Some briefmentio 








RESSIONAL RecoRD is contributed by New England Senators and Members, the 
burden of whose lay is the alleged denial of representation to voters in other 
sections than their own. ir. Speaker REED in speeches and interviews and 
nagazine articles in the last six months has clamored without cessation for the 

trine that so many biack ler n the So econstitutirz . certain p« t 
age of the population, are entitled toa proportionate number of Representatives 
in Congress it is for securing this end that the election measures which he so 

| earnestly advocates are to be I ed If he will only consent to ap; the 
} same principle to his own sé n the measures to be brought forward ould 
most probably receive a much stronger * port t i likely to come 
under existing circumstances. 

It is really astonishing that so little comment has been provoked by the 
tition of political affairs in New England It is marvelous thatthe descend 
of the Anglo-Saxon race have not risen in revolution at the denial of politic 
rights which has prevailed for more than half a century. No such Congres 
sional and legislative gerrymandering has been continued or enforced elsewhere 

| in the world as that existing In New Eng i for Republica enefit At the 


Are these people saints or Pharisees, which? I| | 


shall append to my remarks an article which appeared not long ago in | 


the Baltimore Sun, which very fully and justly sets forth the hypocrisy 
and absolute insincerity of these bigoted and presumptuous advocates 


of the worst ideas and traditions of the old Federal and Knownothing | 


parties, 
Mr. Speaker, these New England statesmen in the past twenty years 
have molded and directed the policy of the Republican party as art- 


fally and perfectly as the potter molds his clay. When these Phari- | 


sees and money-lenders of New England say ‘* Demonetize silver,”’ it 
is demonetized. Look at your CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and examine 
the silver vote and refute this if you can. When these same people 
ask for a higher tariff, that they may rob the farmers, laborers, and con- 
sumers of the West and South of their earnings under the forms of law, 
is it not done ? Again the Recorp will disclose the fact that they con- 
tend for the highest taxes possible; and their votes are a solid phalanx 


Senator who is not a chairman. 
: 















last Congressional elections in November, 1888, the Rep ins polled an ag- 
te of 449,090 votes and the opposition polled 378,477, or very much more 
vo-fifth . yet the R publicans have all of the twelve Senators from New 
England and twenty-three out of twenty-six Represe at 
In Connecticut the Republicans were in a minority of more th three tho 
sand yet they have the two Senators ind three of the f | presentatives ! 
New Han pshire the Republicans polled 4 271 votes and the opposition 45,4 
vet the Republicans hold on to both Senators and both Representatives 
Rhode Island the Republicans have held on to power not only by unfair ap; 
tionments, but by the most wholesale disfranchisement of citizens. That St 
is bound to slip from them now, and if it is ever possibie to receive a reasona 
fair apportionment Coynecticutand New Hampshire would n follow suit, 
The Repubiican Senators and Representatives from New England, so many) 
of whom are occupying seats to which they are not justly entitled, have put 
themselyesinto positions of commanding influence in both branches of Congress. 


In the Senate they are at the head of the most portant and influential com 
mittees, and exercise acontro! over leg yunequal, Of the two 
MuaineSenators Mr. Frve isat the head of the Committee on Commerce and Mr 
Hate is chairman of the Committee on the Census rhe two New Hampshir« 
Senators respectively head the Committees on Education and Labor and Imm 

gration, The Senators from the insignificant State of Vermont, which hardly cor 

tributes enough to the national Treasury to pay its own office-holders, presicd« 
over the Committees on Financeandthe Judiciary. The Massachusetts Senators 
have the chairmanships of the Committees en Privileges and Elections and on 
Indian Affairs. Senator ALpuicu, of Rhode Island, is chairman of the Commit 
tee on Rules. The two Connecticut Senators ho's| the Committees on Territories 
and on Military Affairs. Mr. Dixon, of Rhode Island, is the only New England 
his is because he only came to the Senate in 


islation monstre 


ar a a Nt lei a ie SE 
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November last. But it may be taken for granted that in a short time he will be 
found at the head of some big committee. 

In the House we have Mr. teen, of Maine, whose election is only compassed 
by wholesale and open bribery, assuming despotic power in the Speaker's chair 
and atthe same tinfe acting as chairman of the Committee on Rules. Of his 
colleagues, Mr. Dino iey is a member of the Committee on Ways and Means, 





which is equivalent toa chairmanship; Mr. Bourse cz is chairman of the Com- | 
mittee on Naval Affairs, and Mr. Miiiixeyw of the Committee on Public Build- | 


ings and Grounds; Mr. Sroonrr, of Rhode Island, is chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Acoounts; Mr. Grout, of Vermont, is chairman of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia; Mr. Banks, of Massachusetts, is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures of the Interior Department; Mr. Longs, of Massachu- 
setts, chair an of the Committee on the Election of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Mr. Cannp.er, of Massachusetts, chairman of the Committee on the 
Quadro-Cent rial 

It need not be supposed that these New England Republicans, who have 
walked into Congress over the slaughtered political rights of nearly one-half 
the population of their section, are satisfied with monopolizing the chairman- 
Ships of the principal committees. They will be found stowed away in top places 


of all other « 
cles of legi 





lesirable committees, so that their inflaence permeates every spe- 
ition for every section. Effrontery has long been characteristic of 


the New Encland Republican Congressman, but it is difficult to conceive how 
they, the beneticiaries of the almost complete practical denial of political rights 
to hundreds of thousends of white voters, can assume to discourse so much 
upon alleged and imaginary similar instances as to black voters 


Federal Election Law. 
SPEECH 


HON. ALBERT J. HOPKINS, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Yonday, June 30, 1890. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11045) to amend and sup 
plement the election laws of the United States, etc 

Mr. HOPKINS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: If this bill inaugurated a new principle in legislation 
or if it contaimed any principle that had not been practiced for nearly 
twenty years, the note of alarm from the gentlemen from the South- 
ern States might have some effect upon parties who are interested in 
and earnestly endeavoring to form snch legislation as ehall protect the 
interest of all people, both North and South, rich and poor; but when 
we turn to the records of our country and find that since 1871 the same 
principle which is embodied in this bill has been ingrafted upon the 
law of our country and when we find that it has been practiced in the 
greatest of all the commercial cities in this country to the entire satis- 
faction of the Democrats who are in favor of honest elections, as well as 
Republicans, it seems to me that a large part of the rhetoric which has 
been indulged in by gentlemen who oppose this bill is unwarranted. 

The law of 1871 was opposed by the Democratic party quite as ve- 
hemently as the bill under consideration. The most direful results 
were predicted by the leaders of that party if the law were enforced. 
The history of the years which have followed has shown them to have 
been false prophets. The unnumbered woes which they so glowingly 
pictured time bas demonstrated were the ‘‘figments of a distempered 
brain.’’ Honest men, where this law has been enforced, have been 
protected in the exercise of their political rights, while those who 
practiced fraud for personal and party gain have met the just puvish- 
ment which should be meted out to all offenders. 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. HeMPHiLy] stated in de- 
bate the other day that this old supervisor law had been used in cer- 
tain assembly districts in the city of New York by the supervisors to 
deprive several thousand naturalized voters of their naturalization 

pers. That is true, but in every instance it was shown that the nat- 
uralization had been fraudulently issued and that the persons who, 
by means of these false papers, were about to exercise the greatest right 
accorded to an American citizen were not legal voters. The gentleman 
has unconsciously borne testimony both as to the need and efficiency 
of the law. Wherever this law has been enforced it has borne fruitful 
results in favor of honestelections. New York, Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago can all bear witness to its necessity and efficiency. 

The following letter speaks eloquently for this law and its extension 
to other sections of the country, as proposed in the pending measure: 

WasnincTonr, December 10, 1834. 
Dear Sre: We, the Representatives in Congress from Brouklyn, N. Y., unite 
in asking that you modify your instructions to Marshal Tate, under date of No- 


vember 19, 1884, which were in part as follows; “* ach supervisior isto be paid 
% per day for the number of days served, not exceeding five days in number.” 
+ cm ~ ~ 


We do not believe that in any other city the Government gets as much serv- 
ice from the supervisors or that in any other city the compensation is more 
honestly earned. We know that in none are the election laws enforced with 
greater thoroughness or efficiency, * * * 

We remain, very respectfully, yours truly, 
DARWIN R. JAMES. 
FELIX CAMPBELL. 
W. E. ROBINSON, 
TMENRY W. SLOCUM, 


an at Large. 
Hon. BexnvamMin H. Brewster, 
Attorney-General, Washington, D. C. 
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| Georgia? Is it a mortal offense to insist that the legal \ r 


Mr. James was one of the leading members of the Forty-»in¢), ; 
gress on the Republican side. Messrs. Campbell, Robinson ,,,, 
cum are well known to you all as prominent Democratic « 
from the State of New York in previous Congresses, T 
seen the working of this law, and with honest impuls« 
well as personally, favored its enforcement. They be! 
honest administration of the Government was of the first 
consideration, and that the way to secure it was to have ; 
and an honest count. 

Now, gentlemen from the Southern States, why have 
fear of an honest administration of this law, if you believ: 
tions, than the citizens of New York, St. Louis, or Chicag: 
believe in permitting all the legal voters of your respectiy; 
vote at Congressional elections and to have their votes counte:| 
cast them, 1 ask you where is your danger in this bill ’ 
man from Georgia [Mr, TURNER], when he addressed the | 
minutes ago, asked: 


and 


What is there in our situation that invites this new crusad: 
tion? 


Isita ‘‘crusade’’ to insist upon an honest election 


State shall be permitted to cast their ballots with t 

and security on election day from violence or fraud 

Illinois? That is all this bill contemplates. Since th: , 
force in 1871 there has never been a Congressional contest t 


| cided by this House from the cities of New York and Brook! 


has there been the complaint so often and so truthfully m 
the enactment of the law of the issue of fraudulent na 
papers to secure voters to swell the party strength. 

This bill is neither a party norasectional measure. It is: 
is as applicable to the Seventh district of Illinois as it is to t! 
districtof South Carolina. Wherever the rights of the hum) 
are interfered with in the exercise of that privilege which is and 
dear toevery American heart, the right to cast his ballot on election 
and have that ballot counted as cast, this law is made applica): 
is intended to inflict quick and severe punishment upon al! o! 
To those who obey law and respect the rights of their neigh! 
all citizens, it has no terrors; but to those who prosper polit 
depriving other men of their constitational rights, who by tf 
timidation, or murder take from any number or class of Americ 
zens in any State of this Union this proud privilege, it is intend 
and will deal with them with an iron hand. 


The purity of the ballot-box is the safety of the Republi: He who 


tampers with it is guilty of a crime as great as treason to his 
Now, Mr. Speaker, it would seem that for a measure so equit: 
just there should beno party lines; that a measure which treats a 


and which is to be exercised or enforced only against fraud, corruptio: 


or intimidation, and always in the interest of honest elections 
be supported by members of this House, irrespective of party afi 
tions. And yet, sir, we have witnessed the strange spectacle sinc: 
debate on the bill commenced of the Democratic members of th 
being apparently wildly agitated over the prospect of the passa. 
bill. 

A stranger unacquainted with the provisions of the bil] would | 
by their talk to believe that the officers named therein are to 


10 all 


the voting as well as counting at elections. Those who represent cot 


stitaencies north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers have even ¢ 
the extent of issuing an address to the public in which they dev 
the bill as unconstitutional and even call for ‘‘ town-meeting ' 
ings to denounce it. 

Mark the fact, Mr. Speaker, that the Democratic members \ 
in this address for public meetings to discuss and condemn th 
ure are not joined by their colleagues from the Southern Sta 
do not appeal to the people from that section of our common 
There is an enlightened publicsentiment in the North which is 4 
condemn any measure of legislation not in the interest of th: 
The Democratic members of the House from Northern States 
and appreciate this, and by issuing their address have endeay 
forestall that sentiment and turn it against the pending bil! 
fair and full discussion of its provisions in the House demons: 
the country not only its constitutionality, but its necessity i 
to perpetnate in all its integrity our republican form of gove: 

The whole seope and purpose of this bill is to maintain the | 
the ballot-box, the fountain of popular government. The De 
address has, however, placed in strong contrast the condition o! 
zens in the North and those in the old slave States of the Sout! 
a confession that in the Southern States the people are not 
in such matters. ‘They are made the ‘‘hewers of wood and the ‘ 
of water’’ for the favored few. You havea class there now, as } 
before the days of 1860, who dominate and control the great | 
the voters, regardless of their rights, their sentiments, or their in! 

Why did not these Democratic patriots in their appeal to the | 
include those of the Seventh district of South Carolina, where || 
ored voters, with a majority of 25,000, are misrepresented on tli 


by a Democrat. What a delectable spectacle it would be to sec 
the ‘‘preservers of the liberties of the people ’’ who signed this a°\\'' 


ess 
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down in that black belt in South Carolina denouncing the provisions 
of this bill—a bill which, if it becomes a law, will secure to each of 
those pow practically disfranchised negroes the rights guarantied him 
under the Constitution. And what is true in this district is equally 
true in the States of Alabama, Mississippi, and Georgia—— 

Mr. OATES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPKINS. My time is too limited. 

This address of the Northern Democrats is at the request and to 
aid and assist their Southern colleagues. History is repeating itself. 
The Democratic party is controlled to-day, as it was before the war of 
1861-1865, bySouthernmen. They see thatifthe provisions of this bill 
are carried out the “‘solid South’’ will be a thing of the past. Their 
supremacy is endangered. I care not what reasons they may assign 
on thig floor for opposing this bill; the true reasons are given by Gen- 
eral CATCHINGS, of Mississippi, in a remakable letter to a friend, pub- 
lished in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, from which I quote: 

You are mistaken, I think, in your idea that good would come froma general 
election law. In such event I fear that many whites would leave us, destroying 
our solidity and cementing and making effective that of the negroes. I would 
regard it asa great calamity. If Cleveland had been elected the Republicans 
would have offered as a settiement of the question the repeal of the fifteenth 
amendment, 

Ah, gentlemen, that is what you want, the repeal of the fifteenth 
amendment which guaranties to the colored men of this country the 
rights and privileges of which they have been so long deprived. 

Now, they will not listen to anything, because they think they have satisfied 
the North and broken the solid South, and it looka as if they had done both. 
With a coercive election law nearly all the Southern districts would soon be 
represented by white men largely elected by the negro vote, and the negroes 
would be even more intense and aggressive than they are in Virginia, for they 
would be more numerous, We would have race collisions at first, but gradu- 
ally they would be allowed to vote and would capture everything, and this 
would cause them to organize in county and State elections also and give us 
additional trouble. I hope we will never have the law forced upon us. 

This letter gives the true reason for Democratic opposition to this bill. 
It will break up the solid South. It will secure to the colored men of 
that section the rights of a freeman, Not only this, but it will secure 
to a large class of white citizens some degree of safety in maintaining 
their political convictions. The home-rule principle in government so 
well illustrated in the township organization in the New England and 
Northern States has ever been unknown in the Southern States. 

From the early days of our Constitutional Government to the late 
war an oligarchy composed of a select few ruled these several States 
with as supreme a sway as that wielded by any of the monarchies of 
Europe. The liberation of the slaves and the adoption of the constitu- 
tional amendments, which enfranchise them, do not destroy this oli- 
garchy. By methods which are a blot on the civilization of the age 
they have stifled free speech and fair elections in all sections of the 
South where the colored men arein the majority. The gentleman from 

Alabama said in the debate to-day: : 

There is one chapter in our political history so full of bitter memories that 
every American would gladly forget it forever, if he could—the era of recon- 
struction. But it must be opened now for the lessons it teaches. 

And then he went on to tell of the enormons State debts incurred 
in those States during that period by the ‘‘ negroes and their allies”’ 
who were in power. I have no word of justification or excuse for the 
men who sought political power for corrupt and personal aims or who 
used the newly enfranchised negroes to oppress or distress those lately 
in rebellion against their Government. Their experience had been a 
bitter one, and God knows the people of the North did not wish to 
humiliate or eruelly or unjustly treat them. They did expect they 
would accept the results ot the war as forever settling the status of the 
negroes and would interpret the constitational amendments in their 
Spirit as well as letter. In this they have been sadly disappointed. 

The same chapter in American history which the gentleman mentions 
as showing the “‘eorrapt carpet-bag ’’ government also describes the for- 
mation in those States of the ku klux klan, white-liners, and other po- 
litical organizati formed to deprive the negroes of their political 

, ons, pri po 
rights. The record of those political organizations is one of the most 
bloody and terrible in the history of any country or time. I can not 
better describe it than by quoting from an argument made by the late 
Reverdy Johnson in defense of men charged as being members of the 
ku klux klan in South Carolina. He said: 

But Mr. Attorney-General has remarked and would have you suppose that 
my friend and myself are here todefend, justify, or to palliate the outrages that 
may have been perpetrated in your State by this association of ku klux. He 
makes a great mistake as to both of us, I have listened with unmixed horror 
to some of the testimony which has been brought before you. The outrages 
proved are shocking to humanity ; they admit of neither excuse nor justification; 
they violate every obligation which law and nature impose upon men ; they 
Show that the parties were brutes, insensible to the obligations of hu- 
manity and . day will come, however, if it has not already ar- 
rived, when they will deeply lament it. Even if justice shall not overtake 
them, there is one tribunal from which there is no escape. 

This is the 1 of one of the greatest lawyers of his generation 
and one of the | Democrats of his time. He had no political 
sympathy with the negroes of the South, but the crimes of these asso- 
cations of maranders, as shown at this trial in Columbia, S. 
C., 80 shocked and amazed him that when he came to address the jury 
he gave utterance to the burning words just quoted. Justice to the 
negro and fair treatment to the white voters of the South who do not 


belieye in the methods which restored the Democratic party to pows 
in many of these States and which now maintain it in its supremacy 
are all that is asked. 

This bill takes away norights which the Constitution and laws of our 
country give to an American citizen. On the contrary it seeks to pro- 
tect him in the enjoyment of those right 

No. bloodshed, no riots, no turmoils, and no disturbance 
will occur on the enforcement of this bill if i 
be the wanton act of men who set at defian 


of any kind 


, , 
pecomes a iaw uniess 


e all and all que 
tions of right in their blind oppo 1 to the exe e by the ain ec 
men of the South of their constit nal right I life and pro 
perity of the Republic demand honest electio: yper enfores 
ment of this bill will secure that, and all } latever po 
ical party should unite in upholding it 

The constitutional arguments urged against-it are untenable. T! 
Supreme Court of the United States has forever put this question ; 
rest, unless gentlemen feel as the gentleman from Virginia [ Mr. Tuc! 
expressed himself, who stated, when interrupted in his constitution 
argument against the bill and reminded that the ‘me Court, 
the case of Ex parte Yarborough, 110 United States Reports, page 62 
had held directly the opposite doctrine to that for which he was co1 
tending— 

I say this: That neither the iy ( t irt ca i 
my conscience as a Representative of the people as to' struct of t 


Constitution. 


This answer may satisfy the Democrats of this House, but it will not 
suffice for the people of this country. I contend t) 


- . 
IS DSeless to 


pay any attention to the claims of our Democratic friends that this b 

is unconstitutional in the light of this decision which I have just m« 

tioned. The people of this country are intelligent, and they will no 

be misled by any talk either upon this floor or elsewhere that this bill 
- ‘ 

is not in perfect harmony and accord with the organic law of the land 


Had I the time, Mr. Speaker, I could demonstrate to the satisfaction 
of any unprejudiced mind that the other objections urged by the Demo 
cratic members of this House against this bill are equally untenab‘ 
They carp and criticise, but they have failed utterly to advance any valid 
reasons why this bill should not be enacted into a law. 

The arguments which have been indulged in by the gentlemen from 
the South against this bill are the arguments which are indulged in 
by the hardened criminal who seeks to avoid the just punishment ot 
the crime which he has committed 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. That is too rough. 

Mr. HOPKINS. It may be rough, but it is true. 

Mr. Speaker, the dearest interests of the people of this country de 
mand protection such as this bill affords. It is the boast of an Ame! 
can citizen that he is a sovereign; that sovereignty consists in his right 
to cast his ballot on election day for the party and persons that his free 
and unbiased judgment may dictate, and to have that ballot counted 
as he cast it. If this bill becomes a law it insures him that sacred 
right. Every impulse of the heart for good government, as it seems to 
me, should favor it. 

I trust, Mr. Speaker, it will become a law. 


Federal Election Law. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN H. O’NEALL, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 30, 1890. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H.R. 11045 
supplement the election laws of the United States, etc.— 


Mr. O’NEALL, of Indiana, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: While I cheerfully accord to those upon that side o! 
the House the right to surrender the principle of self-government 
government of the people, by the people, and for the people—the pri: 
ciple of home-rule, for myself I can not do it. Iam a Democrat 
Democrat by birth and a Democrat by education. When I use tha 
word, I mean to use it in its bestaccepted sense. I could not, without 
doing violence to my education and to my feeling 
this bill pass without a protest. 

The old gentleman who raised me, and who gave me my first ideas 
of political economy and of civil polity, not only taught my mind Dem- 
ocracy, but infused into my very soul the spirit of Democracy. Tha 
old gentleman was not a Jawyer, was not learned in the law, but wa 
@ farmer, an old-fashioned Democrat, with a mind well stored with 
information and, above all, well endowed with horse-sense. Could | 
but call him from the grave to-night long enough to hand him a copy 
of this bill and ask him what he thought of it, I know what his an- 
swer would be. He would read it—read it carefully—and then cast 


to amend and 


silent and let 


Schaerer meer celteeenenias 
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it from himself and say: ‘‘ That, my son, is unconstitational.’’ When 
asked why, he would say: ‘‘ Because it is contrary to the spirit and 
«enias of our institutions.” 

The history of the adoption of the Constitution, the conduct and 
arguments of the fathers in adopting it, the circumstances that sur- 
rounded them, their conditions, the conditions of the country, and the 
condition of the several States entering the Union, are all good things 


to appeal to ina fair effort to determine the constitutionality or un- | 


constitutionality of legislation, such as that proposed in this bill. That 
side of the House does not believe in looking back to the conditions, 
the surroundings, and the circumstances that then existed. Their in- 
terests are better subserved by turning their backs upon, and by shut- 
ting their eyes against, the past. 

For the sake of discussing the constitutionality of this bill let us not 
fuss with them about that. Ratherlet us call their attention to the sum 
total of our Government as it is and as it has been, to the product of 
that sum total, to the growth and workings of that sum total. Let 
us take an inventory of that sum total, size it up in all its bearings 
and in all its relations, Federal, State, and municipal. 

We have a great country, one of which we are allproud. We have 
a great and good Government. Its praise is upon the tongues of all. 


Kepublicans and Democrats alike extol it, imperfect though it may | 


be. All human government is and ever must be imperfect; hence ours is 
not withoutits faults. Many of its supposed faults are not faults, buta 
failure on the part of the people to live up to the fuJl measure of its 
requirements. The people in one part of the country do not always 
have the right, because not in keeping with the spirit of oursystem, to 
make the people in every other part live up to the full measure of those 
requirements, 

Chere is a system about our Government, a most beautiful system, 
« most admirable system, the system of home rule. Derange not the 
operation of its workings. The ills we have, so far as our elections are 
affected thereby, are not the ills of government, not the ills of the sys- 
tem, but are the ilis of the people. The remedy is with the people; 
infinitely better let them work it out. Better bear such ills than fly 
to others we know not of. Do not become impatient. Conservative 
methods are usually the best. For the sake of our Government and of 
our whole people do not make sore the machinery of Government. 
That machinery, to the extent now being measured, will work best 
if left to its own lubricating oils. Do not try doubtful and impolitic 
ex pedients. 

Let us first stop and ask: What is there about our country or our 
Government that so commends itself to our approbation? Is it be- 
cause of our broad territory, extending over twenty-five degrees of 
the latitude and over fifty degrees of the longitude of the earth’s sur- 
face, all wholly within the temperate zone, and embracing within its 
limits a good sunshine, an equitable rainfall, a variable and healthy 
climate, inexhaustible mineral wealth, a fertile and generous soil, and 
other blessing of nature that surround us? For all these we are, and 
of right should be, profoundly thankful. 

Is it because of our numerous, industrious, and rapidly increasing 
population, possessing a high degree of christian civilization? Of that 
we may well be proud. All these would be useful adjuncts to good 
government in any form. The beauty, the symmetry, and the excel- 
lence of our Government consist in and depend upon that great and 
underlying principle of home rule. In the language of Mr. McApoo, 
the eloquent gentleman from New Jersey, in a speech last week: 


The cardinal principles of American liberty evolved in the Constitution were 
these: Federal unity, local sovereignty, and individual liberty, a heaven-born 
trinity to bless mankind 


Home rule! A principle for which the people all over the world | 


are struggling. A principle which is growing stronger and stronger 
every year, everywhere, and with everybody, except with those whose 
ambition it is to dominate others, Homerule! Who is not for home 
rule, for the rule that permits, ay guaranties, to the people in the 
smallest civil subdivision into which our territorial area is divided, 
largely and in the main, to govern themselves; work out their own 


| 
| 


| 











Within the limits and bowndaries of that Federal Governme,; 
the State governments, with somewhat wider and more general | 
over the people of the State—with the power to redress grievance, 
punish wrongs; in short, with powers limited only by those co 
on the Federal Government and by those inherent and inalie, 
the people. 

Failure on the part of the State to redress grievances and 
wrongs is likely to be remedied by public opinion, public sen 
and inevitable public criticism. 

Again, within the State governments we have our county , 
ment, our city government, our town government, and our gove: 
for the smaller civil subdivisions, all created by the State, or 
people in pursuance of laws and regulations of the State, and ; 


vided by the State with machinery for the purpose of enabling the | 


ple of the county, of the city, of the town, and of the smaller ci 
divisions to attend to their own affairs, elect their own officers, ; 


select from among themselves the persons they may wish to hold : 


elections of all kinds. 

It is an insult to the people and an indignity to the letter a 
the spirit of our system of government to say that the people a 
ing precinct, or the people of the township or county in 
voting precinct is located, shall submit to be ‘‘scratinized, super 
guarded,’’ and bossed by a man ninety-nine times out of a } 
not even a resident of the county, much less of the precinct; by 
living a hundred miles or more away and having no interest in 
pathy for such people; by a man who, generally speaking, wo 
professional politician, and in many instances selected becaus: 
partisan bias and partisan activity. Will an independent and | 
loving people submit to such flagrant and unwarranted interfe 

All the parts, the Federal, the State, the county, the town, or | 
smaller civil subdivision, constitute a complex yet simple whole, 
beauty, symmetry, strength, and healthful mechanism and op: 
depend on keeping each witbin its own proper sphere and on requ 


each to mind its own business. When the county, the town, o: 


smaller civil subdivision is organized, the State, and not the I: 


Government, should provide the necessary machinery to enable t 


people of that county, that town, or that smaller civil subdivis 
control its own affairs. 

Who knows better than the people of that county, that town, o 
smaller civil subdivision, or has a better right to say, how the a 
of that county, of that town, or of that smaller civil subdivision sha 


managed than the people therein? Or who knows better or has « 


ter right to say who shall be elected to do that managing than tl 
ple therein themselves? It may be said that the people of each « 


in the State are more or less interested in and affected by the sele: 


of some of the officers in every other county of the State. So th: 
But is it not better that those in each county should forego int 
ence in every other county than to suffer interference in their « 
fairs by those from the other counties? It might be that the 
in fmany of the counties in many of thg States could be better m 
by persons living outside of those counties than by the persons 
ing therein; that persons outside could exercise a wiser discret: 
the selection of officers for those counties than the people therein. 
might on the outside select from the outside men better, and 
fitted, and send them into the county, than any they have th 
Would that make it right? Would that make it politic, best 
interests, best for good government ? 

If outsiders had the right and were able to do better in so 
stances, is it not upon the whole better to forego interference 


low others to manage their own affairs than to have to contend wit! 


those others when they should want to participate in the a! 
the outsiders? To interfere with others is to invite interferen 
others, In the long run, it is better not to interfere or tolerat: 
ference. Interference from the outside is calculated to irritate 
indignation, stir up bad blood, create disorder, and bring al) 
profitable and disagreeable conflicts. 

How well do I remember the feeling of indignation on th« 


salvation and happiness in their own way, without let or hinderance | myself and Democratic neighbors, at my own Indiana home, \ 


from others? 

When we examine the machinery of our entire Government, Fed- 
eral, State, and local, and fully analyze that machinery, what do we 
find about it that so commends itself to our approval? What do we 
find toso admire? We assert: It is the division, the distribution and 
limitations of power, with checks and balances, all so well provided 
and so well adjusted that friction in any part shall affect as little as 
possible regular and healthful movement in the balance and in the 
whole. A piece of mechanism which constitutes a matchless whole. 
Disturb not, disarrange not, any of its parts. 

What is that mechanism? Let us answer: 

A Federal Government with its co-ordinate branches, upon each of 
which for the Federal purpose is conferred such power as to make those 
parts complete, such as the people in their sovereign capacity, as the 
source of all power, were willing to surrender and did surrender for 
the: Federal purpose, for the common good of all and to the common 
detriment of none, or to secure the greatest good to the greatest num- 
der, and to prevent the least injury to the fewest number. 


the Garfield-Hancock election, in November, 1880, we beheld tor th 


first time United States marshals about the polls. There was not 
minded citizen of the place, Democrat or Republican, who in | 
moments would have said those marshals were there for any g00:! 
stead of being there for good they were there for actual harm. 
were there to intimidate some weak-kneed Democrat, if possi! 
prevent him from voting. They were not there for the pur; 
it was not their intention or disposition, to prevent any one from 
however illegal his vote might be, provided always that he v: 
Republican ticket. 

At the election in November, 1888, in Lawrence County, ov: 
strongest Republican counties in Southern Indiana and the o 
the-time Republican county in the district which it is my ple: 
represent upon this floor, the Democrats applied for and procare(! 
United States deputy marshals to ‘‘scrutinize and guard’’ and ' 
eure, as they were pleased to termit, a “‘iair” election. Ther 
good deal of excuse for the application, because one of the wor' 
most successful ‘‘ blocks-of-five’’ Dudleyites in the State, an 0! 
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are killed veteran with boodle, was expected to ply his vocation in that On top of all and as a cap-sheaf and culmination, a State returning 
Wer county as usual. What effect, if any, was produced by the presence of board is established, a veritable Louisiana affair. The shades of J. 
ved marshals, is probably not known. But some of the most indignant | Madison Wells! No; but, ‘*angels and ministers of grace defend us,’’ 
“4 men the world ever saw were some of the good Republicans of that | this board is to consist of three persons, who are to be paid $15 per 
in county. Their exasperation was great. day each and are to be allowed $5 extra per day each for expenses— 
There may be some excuse for a State or State authority to con- | cigars, lemonade, mint juleps—to which is to be added a clerk at $12 
sh fer upon Officers not resident of a county the power to appoint some | per day. 
a of the officers of that county because within the purview of State au- Uncle Sam is rich, but where does he get his riches? From the 
thority, but such interposition is not without its objections and should | sweat of the laboring man is where it all comes from. Who are to 
2 be attempted cautiously and under the best regulations; not then, how- | constitute this board? Three persons, not more than two of whom 
ut ever, by an officer whom the people of that county have had no voice in | shall belong to the same political party. The other man can belong 
the selecting. When done under such circumstances public opinion, pub- | to any other party or to none at all. If we remember history correctly 
pr- lic sentiment, and inevitable public criticism reach in an effectual way | the carpet-bag law of Louisiana provided that not more than two 
ce the officer who has exercised the appointing power. | should belong to the same political party, and that the other should 
i2- Influences are thus brought to bear that make the officer feel his | belong to the opposite party having the highest number of votes. In 
dt responsibility. Remove that feeling by denying the people any right, | that respect the carpet-bag law of that State was a fairer and better 
r directly or indirectly, to participate in these selections, and you at | Jaw than this bill establishes. Yet we all remember that the J. 
once destroy the greatest check to wrongdoing. | Madison Wells board, that ‘‘counted’’ Rutherford B. Hayes in and 
i Under the best regulations such methods are more or less in viola- | ‘counted’? Samuel J. Tilden out, had none but dyed-in-the-wool Re- 
M tion of the principle of home rule, and for that reason are objectionable. | publicans on it. ? 
the If objectionable on the part of the State, how much more objectionable Who upon that side of the House ever made or offered an excuse 
. on the part of the General Goverument. or allowing no Democrat to sit on that board? Who ever heard a 
lred The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. McComas] finds much fault with | Republican anywhere apologize for having constituted that board 
a a Democratic Legislature in his own State for having conferred upon | wholly of Republicans. 


This bill, to insure no friction, provides that 


“ee ’ 


the courts of that State the power to appoint certain school officers. | two members thereof may ‘ 

4 The gentleman grows eloquent in his denunciation of this violation of | ¢ 

t ins the principle of home rule. Though a master in the use of language, 

words fail him to fully express his detestation of the act. After hear- 
ing him talk about the laws of his own State as he cid one would e 


count in’’ and ‘‘certify,’’ and that this 
rtificate shall override the returns from the State authorities. 
UNTING I. 


rhe Speaker of this House, the honorable gentleman from Maine, 


whole country that which he so condemns whe 
limited degree upon himself. The little wrong is a Democratic wrong; 
that makes itall wrong. ‘The big wrong is a Republican wrong; that 
makes it a consummation most devoutly to be wished. He reminds u: 
of the fellow who strained at the gnat, but hesitated not at the came). 
Away with such logic. Away with the statesmanship that can rise no 
higher. Such statesmanship is little; it is contemptible. 

But what are the provisions of this bill? They are that one chiet 
supervisor of elections shall be appointed for each United States court 
district. Appointed by whom ? 
in reality most likely by Boss Quay or ‘‘ Blocks-of-Five’’ Dudley, 
answerable to no responsibility except to the whips and stings of con- 
science and, where there is no conscience, subject to no whips or stings. 


inflicted in a very 


Said chief supervisor, if petitioned so to do by one hundred who | 
so much coveted. 


claim to be legal voters in any Congressional district, may appoint as 
many subordinate supervisors as he may choose, but it is imperative 
that he shall appoint at least six for exch voting precinct in the dis- 
trict. Or, if petitioned so to do by fifty who claim to be legal voters 
in any county which forms only part of a Congressional district, then 


for that county he may appoint as many as he chooses, but it is im- | : , 
| and utterly ineapable.”’ 


perative that he shall appoint not less than six for each voting precinct 
in the county. 


From appointments so made, the chitf supervisor shall, from time to time 
select for duty, and shall designate and assign for each voting precinct, thre: 
persons, but two of whom shall be of the same political party. 


Ostensibly by a Federal judge, but | 


eh. : : ith both fi is bi aifects to think no one honest unless a Republican. Early in the ses- 
— pect him to jamp with both feet upon this bill. ; sion, by arrangement or otherwise, he was invited down to the little 
1038 But no; the smaller wrong he condemns in words without measure; | city of millionaires —Pittsburgh, Pa.—to a Republican banquet, got- 
— the larger se senses a affectionate zeal and stands and | ten up by the rich to give this Republican Congress a good send-off 
mg proclaims himself a ready and willing instrument to inflict upon the | and that gentleman plenty of backbone. At that banquet, in response 


to the ‘‘toast’’ prepared especially to give him an opportunity, in 
speaking of Southern elections, he there said: 


What, then, isthe remedy? Speaking, then, for myself, it seems to me that 
the only wise course is to take into Federal hands, he Federal elections. Let 
is cut loose from the State elections, do our own registration, our own count- 
ing, and our own certification. Then the nation will be satisfied. 


‘Take into Federal hands’’ means into the hands of the party in 
power; just at this time it means ‘‘into’’ Republican ‘‘ hands.’’ 

‘Then the nation will be satisfied.’’ If ‘‘ nation’’ means Repub- 
lican party it may be satisfied. But how about the other party? Will 
it not be badly dissatisfied ? : 

The authority to ‘‘count”’ and “‘ certify ’’—‘‘ counting and certifica 
tion,’’ is the way the man from Maine, at Pittsburgh, speaking for 
himself, puts it—the authority to ‘‘count’’ and ‘‘certity’’ is the boon 
The dexterity of the man from Maine, in the mat- 


of ‘‘counting,’’ has become proverbial upon this floor. In his 


ter 


| article on contested elections, in the North Ameaican Review—just 


out—he tells the country: ‘‘ However often the fervid eloquence of 
some member, who has read the evidence, may exhort the House to 
act as judges and not as partisans, we are utterly unqualified to do so, 


Most singular language for a man who believes all honesty is monop- 
olized by himself and his party friends. 
The people of this country can not afford to give so much power to 


any party, and especially a party backed up by the millions of money 
that the Republican party is able to control. Who believes the gen 
tleman from Maine himself would be safer to trust than the people he 
so maligns? Iam sure among those on this side who know all the 
parties such a man can not he found; and if party feeling and party bias 
could be eliminated, very few on that side would so believe. 

This man from Maine is the same man who, after the vote on the Low 
ery-White contest in the Fittieth Congress, so chuckled in his sleeve at 
| the idea of being able, in a Democratic House, to retain a Kepublican 
| who wasineligibleto hisseat. Apropos to that same chuckling, the hon- 





No provision is made as to what party the other is to belong o1 
whether he shall belong to any party at all. Two of them may be of 
the same party faith. These two, it may reasonably be presumed, will 
a be Republicans, and in a matter like this I think the presumption may 

be fairly indulged that they may and will be political party heelers. 
The third man may be of any other party or he may be of no party at | 
all. He might, and not infrequently would, belong to the party of sell- 
outs—always, when the fellow who appointed, either in person oi 
through his party friends, wanted to buy and had the means of purchase. 


n at The duties to be performed by these supervisors are numerous, too | orable gentleman, in his article on ‘‘ Contested elections,’’ in the North 
or the numerous forme, in my time, to refer to now. Eight pages of the bill, | American Review, after arguing that in contested elections members 
uif- with an average of two hundred and forty words to the page, are ex- | usually follow party and committee blindly, without rhyme or reason 


clusively devoted to their duties. 


uses the following language, to wit: 
In- hody, except upon themselves. 


They are given checks upon every- | 


It is not the intention to assert that the majority of the Committee on I 


Phey In cities of 5,000 or upward they are given the power to ‘‘ verify by | tions is always fallowed in servile fashion by the majority party. But some 
ingui i i : , . = . F times the exceptions are more ludicrous commentaries on the House system 

or at ot, examination at the respective places of residence of the | than the canadad cases. One case can be called to mind, not twenty years ago, 
ind rs. In cities of 20,006 and upward “they must make a house-to- | where all the testimony except the member's own declaration seemed to show 
ng, house canvass’’ before the election and may exercise a most offensive that he had not been naturalized. But the question got into such shape that a 

1 the species of espionage decision adverse looked like a decision that no man could be regarded as a 
Th . | naturalized citizen who had lost his certificate. As soon as that happened it 

ese supervisors in cities of 20,000 or upward may each be paid for | was amusing to see how many men in districts fuli of naturalized citizens rose 

ine / twelve days’ services; in all other places where there is a registration | above party and blossomed into language of the loftiest and most disinterested 


non-partisansh ip. 


i of voters, for six days each, and in all other places, for three days each, | 


re fo and in all cases $5 perday. In cities of 100,000 or upward $10 each | _ All of which illustrates the partisan trend that will be given to any 

] some on the day of election. | Federal interference. 
to se In addition to all this, “*special deputy marshals sha}! be allowed We all know how a Republican majority of eight in this House has 
yas ine for each day of actual service, not exceeding eight days, $5 | been increased to a majority of twenty, by turning out six Democrats 
. os yeach. Marshals may be called into service in unlimited num- | and electing (I will not say seating) six Republicans. How much of 


| this change was inspired by a desire to pass this bill and other partisan 
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measures can not, of course, be told, but it is pretty evident that this 
bill could nat be passed but for the increase of twelve in the majority. 
It is also evident to all unbiased ns, cognizant of the facts, that 
this increase of twelve was secured because the majority party on this 
floor were ‘‘ utterly unqualified and utterly incapable of acting as judges 
instead of as partisans,’’ 

APPLICATION OF LAW. 

Without going further let us apply this law to the State of Indiana. 
Indiana is co-extensive with a United States court district and would 
have one chief supervisor of elections. Who this chief supervisor will 
be, I do not pretend to predict. While the court will have the power 
and the name of appointing this very important official, I think it is 
quite likely that in many instances he would be appointed by the pro- 
fessional politician, and when appointed would himself be a professional 

plitician. Whether a professional politician or not, he would most 

ikely fall into the hands of the proiessional politicians of his own party. 

If presented with a petition from each of the Congressional districts 
of the State he must thereupon—the command is imperative—he must 
thereupon appoint at least six subordinate supervisors for each voting 
precinct in the State. Under our State law—the law enacted by our 
last Legislature—providing for the Australian ballot system and pro- 
viding that no voting precinct shall have over 250 voters, there have 
been made by the boards of commissioners in the several counties in 
the State, at the June terms just adjourned, about three thousand 
voting precincts, Iam estimating. We polled at the election in No- 
vember, 1888, 536,900 votes. 

A majority of the townships in the State have over 250 voters and 
leas than 400, and hence required division, and when divided will have 
less than 200. So that three thousand precincts is a fair estimate of 
the number, basing that estimate upon the presumption that the county 
commissioners have done their duty. Forthese three thousand voting 
precincts the chief supervisor must appoint not less than eighteen thou- 
sand subordinate supervisors and as many more as he may choose. 
Not less than nine thousand of these must be assigned to duty, six 
thousand of whom will or may be Republicans. And the other three 
thousand assigned to duty may belong to any other party, not ex- 
cepting the party ot sell-outs. 

There are at least six cities in the State with inhabitants in excess 
of 20,000, namely: Indianapolis, Evansville, Fort Wayne, Terre Haute, 
New Albany, and South Bend. These will have at least three hun- 
dred and fifty precincts, requiring the appointment of twenty-one hun- 
dred supervisors, ten hundred and fifty of whom must be assigned to 
active duty and may perform twelve days’ service each, making $60 
to each. In Indianapolis, a city of over 100,000 inhabitants, they will 
be allowed $10 each for the day of election. 

Then, counting twenty-six hundred and fifty precincts for the bal- 
ance of the State, with at least six supervisors each, three of whom 
must be assigned to active duty and may perform three days’ service 
each, for subordinate supervisors alone it will cost for Indiana at least 
$200,000 if put in force. 

To this are to be added as many deputy United States marshals as the 
United States marshal and chief supervisor may wishappointed. These 
deputies may be employed eight days at $5 day. These deputy 
marshals may all belong to the same party. Te outens of a provis- 
ion for division as to them. 

As aclimax to all is the State returning board, with $15 perday each 
and $5 each extra for expenses. This returning board is to consist of 
three persons, ‘‘ not more than two ot whom shall belong to the same 
political party,’’ the other may belong anywhere or nowhere. 

This board, or any two thereof, may ‘‘certify’’ or “ count in.”’ 
Their certificate confers title, the State returns to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Their certificate, when it reaches the Clerk of this 

House, must be recorded and the name of the party certified to must 
be enrolled by said Clerk on the roll of membership. A failure so to 
enroll him subjects the Clerk to heavy penalties, the certificate of 
the governor of any State or the law of any State to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

Has it come to this, that the certificate of the governor of a State—a 
man in whom the people of the State have expressed their confidence 
by electing him to the high office—is it possible that the certificate of 
the governor, backed up by the returns made by the State canvassers, 
is to pale before the certificate of this mighty trio,or any two of the trio, 
a trio, perchance, hatched and brought into existence by a midnight 
junta of professional politicians? Must the people turn their elections 
over to politicians? 

Mr. Speaker, the “‘ Louisiana retarning board’’ has not quit stink- 
ing in the nostrils of the Indiana Democracy yet. But pass this bill, 
appoint this army of officers, establish this “‘ returning board,’’ and a 
stink may be created that will become so rank that the stink of the 
Louisiana concern may so pale and be extenuated as to be forever lost 
to the sensibilities of the olfactory. 

Think of it! A quarter of a millionof dollars of corruption fund in 
a State like Indiana, to stimulate and quicken into activity nine thou- 
sand ward-heelers and sell-outs, and numerous fat offices and rich past- 
ures for the returning board, visiting statesmen, and camp-followers. 
Down with home rule and up with centralization! Down with hon- 
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esty and up with boodle! Do not we all remember how every « 
rascal connected with the Louisiana returning board was give, 
fat place? 

Oh, what a great aid to the Quays and the Dudleys! W) 
to the Wanamakers and fellows whose oleaginous stuff is ¢ 
out of them hiennially ! 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not know that all I have des: 

take place in Indiana. That part that calls for and aut! 
pointment of supervisors will certainly be invoked. N;, 
ten counties in the State will have less than twenty pr 
the whole ninety-two counties, and no Congressional dist 
Sta’e will have less than two hundred. The reward of $5 
supervisors will be an inducement, a strong inducement, to 
voters in every county and district in the State to petition ; 
In fact, sirs, $5 per day for three or twelve days will be no 
ducement to a very large number of voters to apply for thex 
The price, $5 per day, is an evidence, to my mind, that the 
this bill are not caring so much about fair elections as they 
giving to themselves as much boodle as possible and the po 
nipulate the elections. 

The only qualification required for a supervisor is that he sh; 
able to read and-write. Nine-tenths of our voters can do that 
dollars per day would secure just as competent men and rea 
service than $5. Five dollars per day will be a stimulus to in 
honest fellows to apply and scramble for these positions, w) 
men will not scramble. Five dollars per day will enable unsc: 
politicians to bunt out the purchasable material for superviso: 
dollars per day will enable politicians to secure men against 
assessment of one-half the amount can be made for boodle pu 

This bill is not only dishonest, but some of its provisions ar 
brimful of malice. I say full of malice aforethought. You 
this bill to repeal the law now on the statute-hooks providi: 
selection of jurors, both petit and grand. The law now prov : 
the clerk of the court and a good man of different politics, belonging to 
the opposite party of greatest strength, shall act as jury comn 
to select the juries. 

To my mind this is just; that anything short of it is un I 
Indiana our court appoints two jury commissioners of opposite | 
This has been our law for more than ten years and has resulted 
giving usgood juries. Betterthanweusedtohave. Ihave never liearda 
man, Republican or Democrat, speak of our method otber than with 
approbation. The United States law now upon the statute-books is 
substantially the same as our Indiana law. You propose to repea 
this provision and vest the whole power in the clerk—otherwi 
Republican—to select the juries. And pray what excuse do you offe1 

Your excuse is that, under the law requiring a Democrat to assist the 
clerk in drawing a jury, a jury can not be drawn that will 
a Democrat, The court appoints this Democratic commissioner, and 
yet there can not be found a Democrat who will not so far carry ! 
politics into the selection of a jury that the jury when constructed 
will convict a Democrat. It is a conviction you want, if a Democrat 
guilty or not guilty. Hence it is you want a jury “‘ packed ’’ to con 
vict Democrats only. 

Think ofit! You have a poor Democrat indicted for violating your 
election law. The court is a Republican; the clerk is a Republican; 
the marshal is a Republican, and the district attorney, who prosecutes 
isa Republican. And you can not convict withouta Republican jury, 
in the selection of which no Democrat is to take any part. [ am ut- 
terly astonished to hear one of the supposed fathers of this bil) de‘end 
ing this repealing provision; equally astonished to hear other trank!) 
advocating it and giving as anargament the reason stated. We |): 
all read about political prosecutions and heard them denounced, but 
never before heard them defended. 

If you can not convict.a Democrat with a jury selected as now pro 
vided by law, how are you going to convict a Republican who violates 
this Jaw, with a Republican court, a Republican prosecutor, 0d 
Republican jury? Whatgall! What wonderfulgall! Are you pre 

suming in advance that none but Democrats will violate this law’ \" 
are you preparing to ‘‘ pack ”’ a jury to convict Democrats and 
Republicans. To me that seems to be your philosophy. 

That side of the House discusses this bill as though all Democr! 
were rascals and that Republicans can do no wrong. 

If you can not trust the white Democrats of the South to ‘cou 
“‘eertify,”” how do you suppose white Democrats Suuth or « 
can trust either white or black Republicans to “‘count in’? or © cer!\!' 
Is the kettle not to be allowed to call the pot black? Does a | ecc' 
commission make a man any more honest than a State commiss!00 
Is a man acting under the laws of a State any more likely to co™' 
crime than one acting under the laws of the Federal Govern: 
You may pretend to think so; yes, you may really think so, 400 


but it will be hard for you to convince the great mass of the p: 
that fact. 

Let me quote from the gentleman who says: 

For one before | will consent that a minority shall govern the maj0''') 


tet 


inclined to think a good many of you are so prejudiced that you “° 


That is hard to do, for the minority to rule the majority. It 1 the 
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majority whose iron heel is felt oftenest; not much danger from mi- 


porities— 

Before I will consent that a minority shall govern the majority I will favor 
such legislation as will secure the protection of every ballot by ashooting bul- 
let. 

When I say gentleman, I mean the gentleman from the Third Iowa 
district [Mr. HENDERSON]. What is his language? Let me quote 
further. He says: 

Does it follow that because citizens of your own State hold a Federal commis- 
sion they are to be called scoundrels, any more than the men commissioned by 
your State authorities ? Where is the logic in any such position? Itis not that, 
ventlemen; it is not that they hold a Federal commission; it is because this well 
eed. pever-failing State machinery allows a few Southern men to dictate the 


soley ofthis Republic. That is what isthe matterand that is what we obiect to. 

Now, I would like to ask the gentleman which is the worst, the 
most dangerous, and the most to be dreaded, “‘ well oiled, never-fail- 
ing, State machinery that allows a few men to dictate the policy of this 
Republic,” or “well oiled, never-failing Federal machinery’’ that al 
lows a few men to dictate the policy of this Republic?” 

I, for one, say, if the first is wrong,the latter is wrong also, and that 
the latter, being 80 much the larger wrong, is the wrong to be more 
dreaded. s 

The machinery of a Stateis much weaker than the machinery of the 
Federal Government and is incapable of doing more than a small per 
cent. of the wrong that may be inflicted by the use of the Federal ma- 
chinery. ‘There is an easy escape from the smaller wrong, but a most 
difficult escape from the larger wrong. We can not, therefore, afford 
to place ourselves in the power of that great and overpowering engine 
of the Federal Government. 

Let me follow the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON] a little 
farther. He seems to have worked himself intoa white heat over the 
idea that a minority are ruling a majority, that the white man is rul- 
ing the black man. Does he forget that when a minority rule a ma- 
jority the rule must be just or it will not be and need not be tolerated ? 
It is the rule of the majority that is hard to resist, and for that rea 
son often becomes most tyrannical and oppressive. 

Does he forget that the proud Anglo-Saxon will not and can not be 
ruled by Ethiopian blood? He tells us when the census was taken in 
1880 we had over six millions of colored people, that forty Represent- 
atives to this House were based upon the colored population of the 
South, and ‘‘ that the only Representative of that race here is my friend, 

Mr. CozaTHAM, of North Carolina.’’ Yes, according to the census of 
1880, there were about six millions of colored population in the South, 
and upon them were b&sed thirty-nine or forty Representatives to this 
floor. 

There were, also, about 610,000 colored people in the Northern 
States; upon them were based four Representatives upon this floor. 
Yet in all the ten years that have since elapsed not one colored man 
has ever been sent to this House from all the North. If forty are based 
upon the negroes of the South and four upon those of the North, there 
ought to be as many elected from the North in ten years as from the 
South inone, Why is it that the gentleman cares so much for the 
Southern negro and se little for the Northern one? He says that Mr. 
CHEATHAM is the only Representative of the colered people here. Is 
he not mistaken ? 

If, as he claims, the colored people all vote the Republican ticket, 
then he is surely mistaken. Neither Mr. Brower nor Mr. Ewart— 
both North Carolina Republicans—would be here but for the colored 
votes received by them. Where would any of your Republicans on 
this floor from the South—save TayLor and Hovk, of Tennessee— 
have been had it mot been for the colored brother? Besides Hovxk 
and TAYLOR, of Tennessee, you have on this floor from the South 
twenty-one Republicans, including your Brother CHEATHAM. 

From the North there are a number of Republicans here whose legs 
would never have won had it not been for the colored friend. Four, if 
not six, from the State of Ohio; six, counting the two Cincinnati dis- 
tricts. As to those two, I am not certain. As to the other four, I am. 
From other Northern States, Republicans are here instead of Demo- 
ciats by theassistanceof the manand brother. The gentleman might 
do more to advance the standing of the colored race if he loved the 
Northern negro more and the Southern one less. ‘The colored man has 
Teason to complain, but mainly at his white Republican master. Surely 
the gentleman should keep mum. 

New York, Ohio, and Indiana were all carried for Harrison by the 
gentlemen of African descent. But for them Groves Cleveland would 
how be in the White House. Harrison is the colored man’s President 

ay. Yet no one has discovered any special zeal manifested by him 
to show that he appreciates their friendship and devotion. Gentlemen 
— that side should show their faith by their works. Teach more 
i: aa less by precept. Fully one-fifth of the gentlemen upon 
eodisennnien there by reason of the colored man and are specially ac- 
ete representatives of the colored man, yet Mr. CHEATHAM is the 

Why aber, beats his credentials in his face. pa tp 
rulin y should the gentleman from Iowa scold so loud about the minority 
ft ones But for the suppression of a Democratic majority 
be heat the county from which he comes—Dubuque—he would not 

to scold. Dubuque gave Bois for governor 4,324 majority in 


2 
tt 


1889. It is always largely Democratic, with counties adjoining on the 
north and on the south which are largely Democratic. 
RRYMANDER 
By a gerrymander that is not surpassed, if it has a parallel, Du- 
buque was made to go west to grow up with a Republican majority. 
I have given this question of what is called gerrym 


andering some 


thought and feel myself fully competenttospeak. Ihave taken maps 
of several of the States, and in connection therewith studied the poli- 
tics of the different counties and I ed the law of pe r- 
mutation to thedifferent groupings that have nand might have been 
made. If there be in the whole United States anything that equals 
the Second and Third Iowa districts I ha riled to Li 

It requires but little mathematics and but little analyzation to see 
that the gentleman from the Third Iowa district could never have oc- 


cupied the seat he now warms had the Legislature of hisown State had 
an eye to contiguity and symmetry of territory, rather than to polit- 
ical results. Without any intention of being personal, I hepe I may be 
pardoned for calling the attention of this House and of the country to 
the configuration of the Third Iowa district. That all may make a 
map and easily understand, let me state, Dubuque County, the home 
of the gentleman, gives a Democratic majority of from three to four 
thousand. It lies on the east side of the State and is bounded by the 
Mississippi River. Adjoining on the northand adjoining on the south 
are strong Democratic counties, giving a thousand majority or more 
each. 

In fact, the territory to the right and to the left of Dubuque is 
strongly Democratic. It requires an expert manipulator to get that 
county into a Republican district, a true disciple of the elder Gerry. 
Evidently there was that character of man or men in the Iowa Legis- 
lature that stood godfather to that district. That any one may make 
a map of the district, let me premise. The most of the counties in 
Towa, and especially in that district, are rectangular in form and are 
approximately square. There are nine counties in the district, which, 
for simplification, I will designate by numbers from 1to9. Dubuque 
I will designate No. 1; No. 2 lies immediately west of 1, and 3 immedi- 
ately west of 2, and 4 immediately west of 3, while 5 is just north of 
1, 6 is immediately west of 5, and 7 immediately west of 6, 8 immedi- 
ately west of 7, and 9 immediately south of 7. 

Make the counties an inch square on the map, follow the directions, 
and you have it full-fledged like Pallas from the brain of Jove. When 
completed, behold the picture—‘‘ hold the mirror up to nature’’ 
and say that an Iowa Legislature is not ‘‘up to snuif.’ Why Du- 
buque was not attached to the Democratic counties running down the 
river and made to include the first four of the six Democratic counties 
in the Democratic Gibraltar—the Second—represented here by our 
friend HAYES, can probably be told by the gentleman from Dubuque 
or some Republican of Dubuque who was ambitious to come to Con- 
gress. 

That all may know that the Legislature of Iowa did not exhaust its 
knowledge of permutation or power of combination in the making of 
the Third district, they need only examine a map of the six counties 
in the Second district. ‘Take note of the large Democratic majorities 
in each and observe how those counties are made to wind around so 
as to leave for utilization all counties giving Republican majorities. 

Beginning with the county right south of Dubuque and running down 
the river one county wide until four Democratic counties are taken ip 
and a Republican one is reached, and there turning, and still going it 
one county wide, to the west, northwest, and north, like the half of 
a letter S, so as to include nothing but Democratic territory, and 
blocked together, because not able to overcome the Democratic vote, and 
carefully leaving out all Kepublican territory that it might be utilized 
elsewhere, these two Iowa districts, the Second and Third, so far as 
symmetry and configuration go, are perfect monstrosities. Nothing in 
the United States can possibly surpass them. The brand of Cain is 
upon them. 

Again, look at the Iowa session Jaws for 1888. Examine how the 
State is apportioned for legislative purposes. After fixing 24,000 in- 
habitants as the basis of one representative see how dozens of little 
Republican counties in the northwest part of the State with less than 
10,000 inhabitants each are given a representative, while Democratic 
counties in the eastern part of the State with four times the popula- 
tion are only given one representative. But for this anequal appor 





tionment, not the Hon. WILLIAM PB. ALLIson, but a Democrat, would 
be representing Iowa in the other end of the Capitol to-da 
ILLINOIS, 
Let us now cross the Mississippi River and stop in the Sucker State, 
Illinois in point of territory is about as wide ea | west as Indiana. 


It extends farther north and some little {arther south than Indiana. 
If a line be drawn from the northwest corner of Indiana straight west 
to the Iowa line the territory to the north of that line, including Cook 
County, with its four Congressmen, and the Fifth, sixth, and Seventh 
Congressional districts, will contain the Republican majority of the 
State. The territory to the south of that line, a trifle larger than In- 
diana and having the same number of Congressmen, thirteen, is and 
has been Democratic. Anything like a fair apportionment of that part 
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of the State 


would give the Democrats a majority of those Congress- 
men 

Lut the skill of the Illinois Legislature in the power of combination 
aud in the knowledge of permutation piles the Democratic majority 
in that part of the State into the Twelfth, Thirteenth, Seventeenth, and 
Nineteenth districts. Take a map and examine the shape of some of 
these Illinois districts; especially examine the Eighteenth, Nineteenth, 
and Twentieth. When you do, keep mum about the districts just east 
ot the Wabash 

Bat we must passon. Let us 
same methods prevail there 

NEW YORK 

How is itin the Empire State? If we are correctly informed, the 
five counties of New York, Kings, Westchester, Queens, and Richmond, 
all contiguous and in the same circle, including the cities of New York 
and Brooklyn and the New York environs, always Democratic, and the 
county of Albany, with its more than 200,000 people, always Democratic, 


have tully if not more than one-half the population of New York State | 


and have had forsometime. This, to say nothing of a county here and 
there that is Democratic, like Schorharie, Chemung, Seneca, Greene, 
Rockland,ete. Yetonly fifteen out of thirty-four Congressmen upon this 
floor are Democrats, and proportionately no larger number of Demo- 
crats in the State Legislatures that have been elected from year to year. 
{nd why? Because a less representation is given the same population 
in Democraticterritory. To preventjustice from being done, the Repub- 
lican Legislatures of that State have for years refused to make any new 
apportionments. 


the Democratic vote in the legislative apportionment two Republican 
United States Senators continue to misrepresent the people of that State 
in the highest deliberative body in the world. 

Gentlemen upon that side who are opposed to a minority ruling a 
majority can find a good field for missionary work here in this great 
center of population. 

CONNECTICUT, 


liow is it with the State of Connecticut, the State of ‘‘ steady hab- 
its?’’? Atthe biennial elections for the last twenty years the Demo- 
cratic candidates have passed under the string ahead of the Republicans 
oftener than Republicans bave passed under ahead of them. At but 
one election in all that time, at the election in 1874, have the Demo- 
crats been able to carry the Legislature. That Legislature elected 
Wiliiam W. Eaton a long-term Senator and William H. Barnum a short- 
term Senator, theonly representation the Democrats of that State have 
been able to get at the other end of the Capitol since the war. 

In 1876 the Democratic candidate for governor had a handsome vote 
over his Republican opponent, yet in the Legislature on joint ballot 
the Republicans had 37 majority. In 1882 the Democrats elected the 
governor, but lost the Legislature. Again in 1884, 1886, and 1888 the 
Democratic candidate for governor had a plurality over his Republican 
adversary, but because that plurality was not a majority over all com- 
bined opposition the election went into the Legislature and each time 
the Republican was chosen over the Democrat. 

But let us give the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. RussELL] an 
opportunity to be heard. He says: 


But plurality to Republican or Democrat, it makes no difference, except a 
majority vote be cast for some one candidate ; the Legislature—the representa- 
tive body of local government—elects the State officials in Connecticut 

llowever much some gentlemen may criticise this form of State elections in 
my State, yet none can point to asingle instance where the State has been mis- 
governed or oppressed by its State oflicials, or where the people of either party 
have failed to aecord honor and respect and obedience to the political results 
attained under the constitution of the State of Connecticut, Ourconstitution in 
its present form is the direct descendant of that notable instrument which in 
1630 bore the stamp of a settlement in Connecticut and was the first written 
democratic constitution on record 

This Connecticut constitution of 1639, to use the expression of the writer on 
Connecticut in the series of American Commonwealths, Professor Alexander 
Johnson, “ was the starting-point for the democratic development which has 
since gained control of all our Commonwealths and now makes the essential 
feature of our Commonwealth government.” The good old Commonwealth of 
Connecticut has stood firm to her constitution and has grafted her traditions 
and principles upon the vast territory of the West, until they have been em- 
bodied in larger and mightier Commonwealths. She can not now be construed, 
after her peaceful and prosperous experience of two hundred and fifty years un- 
der her presentform often government, into an excuse ora palliation ora prec- 
edent for Southern operations during the last twenty-five years. These oper- 
ations in crime and trickery have attempted the subjugation of all government, 
localand national. In effect these operations have oppressed a free citizenship 
and have destroyed a free suffrage. 

~ c ¥ » 

The town representation which the State of Connecticut has and always had 
in the house branch of ite Legislature, that form of local representation is an 
old,an honored, and respected one in my State. It has much to recommend 
it,and I helieve it is admitted to be the most complete recognition of the prin- 
ciple of local government. “In Connecticut it was the towns that created the 
Commonwealth,’ The Commonwealth still continues a combination of towns, 
and in each member of the combination remains to-day the political power for 
the exercise of which the State must first establish its clear and just right. The 
towns of Connecticut stand in much the same relation to the Commonwealth as 
the States dc to this Union,and it seems strange for gentlemen contending 

inst what they imagine may be an infringement or subversion of local gov- 
ernmeut by the Federal Government to instance Connecticut as a place where 
there is a misrepresentation of home rule, as they call it. 


“The Legislature, the representative body of local government, 
elects the State officials in Connecticut,’’ says the gentleman. ‘‘The 
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While the State for the last twenty years has gone | 
Democratic oftener than it has Republican, yet by the suppression of | 


| 


| analyze that later on. But, says the gentleman: 


| 


journey to the East and see if the | 


| supremacy of party here is affected by what they affect to be! 





ct 


representative body of local government,’’ remember you. \, 


However much some gentlemen may criticise this form of Stat, 
my State, yet none can point to a single instance where the State has 
governed or oppressed by its Sfate officials, or where the people of e 
have failed to accord honor and respect and obedience to the po! 


attained under the constitution of the State of Connecticut. 

Certainly, the method of government in the South is muc}) 
that which existed under the carpet-bag régimes, much 
likely to be brought about by this Federal interference. 

Gentlemen, as I understand them, do not so much comp|a 
method of self-government at the South so long as confined to t 
affairs. Speaker REED, in hisarticle in the June number of t};, 
American Review, says: 

Every Southern man knows that there is no pomiiity of neg 
tion in the United States, No Federal taxes will ever be imposed 
gro. No Federal control is within his power. If all this wrong at; 
box be needed to preserve a proper local State government to kex 
casian supreme in the State, not a living sou! can dare to say that | 
wrong or any other is necessary for Caucasian supremacy in the Ur 


What gentlemen seem to complain of is the fact that the t 


very wrong in the South. The poor negro they care nothi, 
It is only to the extent that they are denied the power to y 
pull the chestnuts out of the fire that they feel any interest in hin, 
South may count him out as much as they please in matters , 
local, but they must not shift or affect the party strength h. 

We may retort, we do not so much complain of the metho 
necticut or New York Republicans or Republicans in othe: 
long as confined to Connecticut, New York, or other States 
when our party strength is affected or party supremacy is shifted 
either branch of Congress. 

In fact, sirs, I do not believe that this side of the House is 
to criticise or find fault about these matters at all. For one, | 
that what Connecticut does is none of our business. We ca! 





| tention to these matters, however, not for the purpose of complai 
| but for the purpose of showing you that your demands are unrea 


——— 


able and unjust, and that your complaints are without proper found 
tion, and can not be assented to. 

But we are not done with the gentleman from Connecticut { My, 
RussE._L]. In his judgment all States represented in the Congress, 
the United States by Democrats are all wrong and all represented by 
Republicans are all right, and that chiefest among the elect is (on. 
necticut. In 1888 Cleveland carried Connecticyt over Harrison. T 
Democratic candidate for governor had more Votes than his le; 
lican competitor, but not over that competitorand the Prohibition 
didate too. The Legislature elected at the same election was Repu 
lican. By how much majority? In the senate 17 Republicans to? 
Democrats were electec. In the house 152 Republicans to 96 Ix 
erats. Majority on joint ballot, 66. The Legislature put the h: 
lican in for governor. 

Toshow something of the workings of the town system (in Indiana 
we call them townships), of which the gentleman boasts so highly, we 
have prepared a table, showing the number of voters—Repulicai 
Democratic, Prohibitiov, and all others all told—in 31 towns, each 
which elected 2 representatives to the lower branch of the State Leg 
lature, in all 62, all Republicans; in 49 towns, each of which elected 
1 representative—49 more—to that Legislature, all Republicans 
the aggregate, 111 legislators—and showing the number of voters— 
Republican, Democratic, Prohibition, and all othersall told—in 4 towns, 
each of which elected 2 representatives to the same Legislature, in al! 
8, all Democrats—80 Republican towns, with 31,624 voters all told 
electing 111 Republicans, while 4 Democratic towns, with 44,431 vote: 
12,807 more votes than in the 80 Republican towns, yet elect on! 
Democrats. It takes 5,554 voters in these Democratic towns to ele 
1 member to the Legislature, while in these Republican town 
many votes elect between 19 and 20 members. 

[ take it the statistics [ use are reliable. I get the whole nu: 
voters in each town from the annual Connecticut State Register and 
Manual for 1890, as found on pages 324 to 332, inclusive, and the p 
sons elected and their respective politics from same book, pages “' 
77, inclusive. 

Following is the table showing number of votes of all parti 





Repablican towns. 


Name of county and town. 


HARTFORD. 

ee TAG a citincnipnae sntttticebddvennsipbbirnsee thegusee vestinebieberetetdees eves ot 
Glastonbury .......... 

Suffield ....... 
Windsor........ 
Kast Windsor .. 
Wethersfield ... 
Granby....... Race « 
FRA PUA) 0..0.0..0000sccccvescccseercoseessecese cnveeavesee? ove ee cesees covneecesoowsesers secese 169 : 
Berlin ... 
Canton ..... . -_ — . 
PRN CUEEE cpovcediicnsdiyhsbaceckesnteons inbeteeditpabsossbetbescccchsuapbecsteonecocecee) 49, 
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Republican towns—Continued. 
’ Repre- 
Name of county and town. Voters.’ sent- 
atives. 
HARTFORD— continued. 
West Hartford ......+.00- e000 SE a ee a a 107 l 
Marlborough... ....s00-+++ ; aa - ; eooum 89 l 
Thirteen towns........ —_ bits 4,924 21 
SEW HAVEN Perr 
Guilford 690 9 
OTANRZE «+--+ > So) l 
Branford .. 363 i 
Seymour ” wil } 1 
North Haven. 395 i 
Madison...... 377 | l 
Southbury... =99 | ! 
East Haven. scoes ~3 ] 
North Branford... 221 i 
Woodbridge .. : poubemnencctase coannersbesdseet seul iden 199 I 
Middlebury....-.-- * seaenerenees . 129 | l 
Prospect..... coeees oxen . aaieitivetainsamadnaanie 117 I 
Woleott....ccccsiscectereeneeeeeeeeseeeeceereeeceenee eieabin set nse Snewsaenne 108 1 
Thirteen towns......... coum ; entis — 5, 222 4 
FAIRFIELD, 
Fairfield scatebasocesce cece a4) 3 
Ridgefield.........+-+ Sebeocesoncooserevecveesessoccocteesscccones eee cscenees 3 2 
Redding ..-..-+--seeeremennereeres serves cenens recess creneeceaseneneaesesenees iinaaginnes 31 2 
Huntington spequnsebebeotoceesonecocoones decegedinsclgah tvicugsys Sesantioakes 807 I 
Bethel......---reeeceeeee Ercbeduiee i 755 l 
New Canaan.... _— ae sank ddldbinctplbendoctas 613 i 
Wilton.......-. 115 l 
Brookfield 248 | 1 
eta 51, ccslaeianimntebidsinnste tecsousesenes+oocccegenseees 241 l 
Weston.... 207 1 
SHETMAMN ...... 00000 cneree sence ereree 190 | j 
New Fairfield.........-..:00:0+-00+ 168 1 
Ee 5, o21 5 
NEW LONDON 
COLGROSRET «. <cosceveceves so-scecerecccvcrcscecees 85 3 
Lebanon .. $99 2 
North Ston ington —_——- 382 3 
Griswold . 549 | i 
Old Lyme . cassenl 268 i 
Sprague... 210 l 
VeNBO WD wee rece sderreersees cer cee pastieehan Jocconvansecabonsnsiines ‘ 210 | I 
PIE cenevannctistictesinesce eee each nbeonehe 147 | l 
Right towne .. 2, 750 ll 
WINDHAM., F 
Patnam gbpecees bodesecepeovenqvecccccce ned cabbnes eoccsceneoueuee 999 2 
ID cissthcdisetnnctiptedevedberse@ansedccice cocccsctotec cosscedle jis 736 3 
PG nccscspdiibeentetsabedeetnecsss. vogvocetoovecessccscnces cooeee Ol | 2 
Woodstock 517 2 
Pomfret ... 272 2 
OAT D iaciencivhs -peibettrnn sree dy cecevwtscoceueceey covegee covees epenseres cocecoevese SL i 
ier chin chclane venginnepone 219 | I 
IE cell tin cot iad sacirtancnsheancodaupebnetnrses incest sneaemreiaiiaage: 177 I 
GE Dicigsoredidthaaldtscckers teers gues : lemaned ‘ | 147 i 
DRE aocetincteabedbadi<s eevee Nectas ecvvuibadeve : iepethad 134 ] 
a esas : “ - 4, 133 15 
LITCHFIELD | 
Woodbary.. iia tiattncdiaieahhenedeinetensncccases’ ceccunses i 160 2 
Norfolk... Stones papbduoas socceccvevecsccess : a 328 , 
Barkhamsted . 281 | 2 
PUT cabisctN TEN Be isc cscche voinsvei sé cocs cee 241 | , 
Thompson, 748 | i 
Kent... 338 I 
Roxbury . e lesnaiaietiate 254 | i 
Bethiehem....... PME RaMnanEiah av deck cesses os 000 veeeerese cove Si Diieds sacsabadesebdnhasbes 164 | l 
TN acca asa. cides ogsipscnspcbacvessnensesaticeebie 32 1 
Nine towns, ............... Stiidivnctacoia 2,941. 
cecal 339 9 
ci enuneddvnbabtsldconse 224 2 
Cromwell. sini siinenbuveensseiine 407 1 
Clinton.. | 367 | I 
Chester... 1 313] 1 
Old aaytecok | =. 3055 i 
acs soes scshcuslitinnbvcnsecert | 938} i 
Middlefield... Gaetevees Ct Re a san cceicusdligtivekneretpetesodanesen } 216 | I 
Fight towns................... t », 409 10 
TOLLAND. 
Mansfield ...... ......... {31 
NR eee 315 | ; 
Tolland. aN oR9 : 
Hebron, 270 | > 
Wellington «sn. renwal | GT 2 
eeccoees A 125 | l 
RG OVO iin ipiiedeetpidia sedition nescence eladacicatinsithinsihs sactrcutabiecscevegee 117 | i 
ac ssententensovesbesseesh: 1, 754 12 
i 
R=ECAPITULATION,. 
Hartford County, thirteen towns ...........00 0-000 a esos | 7,074 21 
W Haven County, thirteen towns .....cccccccscsssccccccecscsesecerne, 5,222 14 
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RECAPITULATION ntinued, 


Repre- 
sent- 
atives, 


Fairfield County, twelve tow 





New London County, eight towns 11 
Windham County, ten towns 15 
Litchfield County, nine towns 13 
Middlesex County, cight tow 10 
Tolland County, seven town 12 

Total. eichty towns 1. 624 11 

De ratiec tou 

New Haven 17, 894 2 
Hartford ° ° .| 11,419 2 
Bridgeport : ; 9, 187 2 
Waterbury 5, 931 ° 

Four towns 4, 43 1 8 


When a Democratic candidate for governor or for any other State 
with a pluralty over all his competitors only, is compelled to go 
before the joint ballot of a Connecticut Legislature, the lower house 
of which is elected by a rotten-borough system, such as shown above, 
the gentleman from that State says, ‘‘The Legislature, the representa- 
tive body of local government, elects.’’ 

Where can the gentleman go in this country to find such a mockery 
of represeatative government? Yet, if it suits him and his people, I 
do not see that we have aright to complain, even though it does result 


in keeping two Republican Senators in the other end of the Capitol, 
with power to assist in forging chains upon the balance of us. For one, 


I say, go it; the people of Connecticut are more interested in the sys- 
temthan lam. Connectict it would be a grand field for the gentleman 
from Iowa to bring out his ‘‘ shooting bullet. 

The honorable member from Connecticut tells us tha 
the equality of the towns, but he tells us the senate is the ** popular 
branch”? of their Legislature; that the ‘‘senate is based on population;’’ 
that ‘‘ the division of the State into twenty-four senatorial districts is 
as equitable as is possible according to population. 

In this assertion how is he borne out by the facts? Though the 
Democrats carried the State for Cleveland in 1888, as above stated, the 
Republicans elected seventeen and the Democrats only seven senators. 
How ‘‘equitable as possible’’ the State is divided for senatorial dis- 
tricts may be seen by studying the votes polled—-Democratic, Repub- 
lican, Prohibitionist, and all others all told—at the election of 1888, 
In that ‘‘equitable ’’ division not only the knowledge of permutation 
and power of combination isshown in a marked degree, but even that 
was not enough, and Democratic districts must be made much more 
populous than Republican districts—on an average almost twice as 


at this represents 


populous The total vote—Republican, Democratic, Prohibition, and 
all other—polled in the several senatorial districts of the State at the 
election in 1888 ivas follows 


Vote polled, 





Second 6,014 
Ee... ccncccccencccecceseesecsose ovecseeeteretavencees ene vesees envene pecsgeatecccossecscooosenenesesesessete 6,011 
Fourth 7,442 
Seventh 8,009 
Tenth 5, 358 
Eleventh ovdeues . aveees . 4,677 
Twelfth ‘ : : ‘ ccocsose 6 888 
Thirteenth 

Fifteenth... ol 
Sixteenth.. .... oo 


Seventeenth 
Eighteenth 
Twentieth 
Twenty-first.. 
Twenty-second 
Twenty-third 
Twenty-fourth 





The other seven districts, the first, fifth, sixth, eighth, ninth, fou 
teenth, and nineteenth, were Democratic, and the total vote in them 
was as follows 


ed 
First district 1, 160 
Fifth district 8, 138 
Sixth district 7,929 
Eighth district. 7 . 17,645 
Ninth district Somes GED 
Fourteenth district ‘ . 9,004 
Nineteenth district ion WERE 4,132 


It will beseen that the eighth district, 
polled more votes than all the five Republican districts numbered 
from twenty to twenty-four, inclusive; and that the first district 
which is also Democratic, has as many votes as the sixteenth, seven 
teenth, and eighteenth, all Republican. 

It will not do to say that such division is as equitable as it is 


vhich is largely Democratic, 
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possible tomake it. Tobe convinced that it is as inequitable as it is pos- 
sible to make it, one only need take the town map of the State of Con- 
necticnt, found in the Connecticut State Register and Manual for 1890, 
page 425, and give it a little study as to the population and politics of 
the several towns. He will readily see that not only adiscipleof El- 
bridge Gerry had a large hand in the districting, but to that was added 
the injustice of inequality of population. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Adjoining Connecticut and made out of much the same kind of cloth 
is Massachusetts, the grand old Commonwealth, a Commonwealth that 
gives this Congress a LopGk, instead of lodging him in some vast wil- 
derness. And LonGE lodges this bill here and wants to lodge its ma- 
chinery all over the country. A true representative of his State, a 
State that has produced many learned men, but few statesmen; many 
narrow treads, but few broad gauges. 

Foolish-in her own self-conceit, she is cranky in the belief that every- 
body is a heathen except herself; that she knows what is good for the 
heathen and that she is the chosen instrument of God to proselyte the 
heathen. Herold-time reliable Republican majorities may haveled the 
unwary to overlook the fact that her statesmen need to or would deal 
in anything but fair apportionments. A glimpse of the Congressional 
Directory, showing the disproportion of votes polled in the different 
Congressional districts, coupled with the further fact that it was nec- 
essary to put parts of Suffolk County into four Congressional districts, 
parts of Middlesex into four, parts of Worcester into four, parts of 
Hampden into four, parts of Norfolk into three, and parts of Essex into 
three, and parts of still others into two, should saffice to convince the 


thoughtful. 

This thing of fairness and honesty in elections Massachusetts seems 
to think is good medicine to prescribe for others, but very poor medi- 
cine for herself. 

Her anxiety to adopt any method to beat the balance of the world 
may be gathered from the following, taken from the Boston Herald last 
winter, when the Republican party were trying to establish a protect- 
orate over the State of Ohio to prevent the Democratic Legislature of 
that State from seeing a former Republican Legislature on the subject 
of gerrymandering and going it one better: 

Massachusetts has probably used a greater variety of methods in choosing her 
Presidential electors than any other State hastried. The first method tried was 
that of choosing them by popular vote. The State was divided into eight dis- 
triets for the choice of Representatives in Congress and Presidential electors. 
Each district selected two eandidates, and the general court, by joint ballot, se- 
lected one of the two, adding two electors at large, chosen by the Legislature, 
making the ten votes to which Massachusetts was entitled. 

At the next Presidential election another method was adopted. The State 
was entitied to sixteen electors, Four districts were created, two having five 
electors each and two districts having three each, no electors being chosen at 
large. Bach district voted for its own clectors only. Only five electors suc- 
ceeded in securing an election by the people, and the Legislature chose eleven 
to Sli the vacancies. 

In 1796, the number of electors being sixteen, as before, the State was divided 
into fourteen districts, each choosing one elector by popular vote, while the 
Legislature chose two at large and also filled nine vacancies in districts where 
the ple failed to make achoice. 

toon the fourth Presidential election took place a still different plan was 
adopted. The Legislature assumed the power te choose the electors, and selected 
one from each Congressional district and two atlarge. The electors were au- 
thorized to fillany vacancies which there night be when they came t her. 
This plan was a political scheme to get a solid electoral vote from usetts 
for Mr. Adams, which could not have been accomplished if the electors had 
been chosen by districts, for Mr, Jefferson had many friends in the State. 

Four years later a still different plan was adopted. It is said to have been 
devised by the friends of Mr. Adams. The people were dissatisfied with the 

ialature for having taken away their right to choose electors in 1900, and in 
order to satisfy them, and still hold the solid vote of the State for Mr. Adams,a 
law was passed providing for the choice of the electors—nineteen in number— 

the peopic on one general ticket. When the votes were counted the friends 
of Mr. Adams were astonished to find that the entire Adams ticket had been 
beaten and that Jefferson electors had been chosen. 

When the election of 1308 approached it found the Legislature in the hands of 
the Federalists, who were determined to secure the electoral — of Massa- 
chusetts for Mr. Jefferson’s opponent. They accordingly did no any law 
authorizing the people to choose electors, but adopted a joint 7 ler providing 
for av election by the Legislature. If they had passed a law for this, Governor 
Sullivan would have vetoed it, but the legislative order did not require his ap- 
proval. The Legislature then chose a solid Pinckney electoral col 

Fo: the choice of electors in 1812, the State was again divided into districts, 
six in number, having from one to pix electors each. The plan was a compro- 
mise, the senate and house being of different political complexion. Theelect- 
ors chosen were all Clinton men, however. 

At the next Presidential election the Legislature selected the electors, and in 
1820 the people again chose them. Each Congressional district selected one 
elector and two were chosen at large. In 1&4 the electors were all voted for by 
the voters of the whole State, the entire fifteen being upon one ticket. 


A glimpse of a county and Congressional map of other States con- 
trolled by Republican Legislatures will disclose the work of the gerry- 
mander. But time will not permit a further analysis now. 

INDIANA. 

I must, however, before leaving the subject not overlook Indiana, 
my own State. Indiana seems to be a thorn in the flesh of gentlemen 
upon thatside. Even the great Speaker, who holds in the hollow of 
his hand the Lilliputians upon that side and who by a wink or nod, 
or, if that is not observed, by the use of a page as messenger, can bring 
to time any failure toservility, in the North American Review for June 
said: 


Our apportionments of Congressio®al districts, are by no means utterly fair, 
butthere is a limitation to injustice, beyond which no party dares to go, except 
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in Indiana, where 4,000 majority in the State gives the Republic 
of thirteen Congressmen. 


What seems to Dr. REED so wanting in equality in In 
made a rule of conduct by Republicans, to him would }, 
fairness and statesmanship. 

A study of a county and Congressional map of Ind 
Democratic and Republican vote therein, as compared \ 
like maps and votes in Illinois, Iowa, or the Ohio arra: 
sent its sixteen Republicans and five Democrats to this ( 
be to the favor of Indiana every time. Or if compared wit 
apportionment of the State made by the Republicans of th 
will appear as the very embodimentof fairness. Indiana is 
more favorable to an apportionment to secure Democratic me), 
it is to secure Republican members, growing outof the fact 1) 
east side of the State are four counties, Wayne, Randolph, | 
and Henry, lying in a square with an aggregate Republican 
of near ten thousand. 

These counties by reason of location, contiguity, and symme' 
territory, naturally go together, in any fair apportionmen 


State, from a territorial standpoint, in the making up of a ( 
sional district. Randolph and Wayne are bounded by the Ohio 
line, while Delaware and Henry adjoin them onthe west. Any any 
tionment that separates these from counties does violence to territori 
arrangement. These counties are in the Sixth dist: y ably ret 


sented for years by Hon. Tuomas M. Browne. Though in 1576. a) 
again 1878, the first two times Mr. BROWNE waselected, Delawa 
Henry were not in the district, but only Randolph and Way ; 
Republicans in 1873, to utilize the Republican vote of Delaware ang 
Henry elsewhere and to the end that the large majorities of hand 
and Wayne might be put where they would do the most good, put th, 
with Union, Franklin, and Dearborn Counties, three counties on the 
Ohio State line to the south, and which with Randolph and Wayne 
formed a line five counties longfrom north to south, and running from, 
the northeast corner of Randolph south on the Ohio State line to the 
Ohio River, forming a sort of shoestring district. 

For symmetry of shape and contiguity of territory the district wo 
not compare at all with the present districting. 

Taking this Sixth district out, and the territory composing the other 
twelve districts as a whole was Democratic at the election in 133% by 
more than 7,000 majority and has been Democratic at every election 
for more than twenty years. At the eleetion in 1888 the Republicans 
carried the State for President and for governor by about 2,300 plu 
rality, but without this Sixth district they would have lost the State 
by more than 7,000. (This district, because of its Quaker influence 
and abolition sentiment in ante bellum days, was dubbed the “ Burnt 


district.””) The territory to the south, to the west, and to the north is 
Democratic. 

In Indiana we apportion our State for legislative and for Congres 
sional purposes every six years, in pursuance of a provision of our State 


constitution. The apportionments with which I am familiar are those 
made by the Republicans ir 1867 and 1873 and those mad e by the 
Democrats in 1879 and in 1885. Of these I know whereof I speak. | 
was in the Legislatare of 1867. In 1879, and again in 1885 Id 
some of the figuring upon which were based the apportionments then 


made. And I know that skill in the power of combination, when ap- 
plied with a knowledge of permutation, was not only not exhausted, 
but the limit was not nearly reached ineither of those last apporti 
ments. 

In several places in the State transfers could be madeof counties from 
district tg district, and without any violence to contiguity or symmetry 
of territory or equality of population, that would greatly strengthen 
some of the districts that elected Democrats to this Congress |) y meager 
majorities. I think I know that in the last Republican apportionmtnt, 


the one made in 1875, the limit of Republican ingenuity w: 
reached, but exhausted. 

Ihave already said that Republican and Democratic major'' e 
so distributed in the counties throughout the State as to make it easier 
to make Democratic districts than Republican districts. et at the 
election in 1876, the first election after the last Republican gerry man- 
der, the Democrats elected their governor and State officers by ma)0! 
ties ranging between five and six thousand; they gave Tilden ‘or !’res!- 
dent a majority of over 6,000 and had an aggregate majority on (0. 
gressmen of over 7,000. Still the Republicans secured nine « 
thirteen Congressmen. Only two of the nine had less than | 
jority. Those two had majorities of 276 and 332, respective! 
the Demoerats had carried the State by a majority of 10,000 it would 
not haveevercome the two smaller majorities of 276 and 322 ani would 
not have secured more than the four members out of the thir 

Again, in 1878, the Democrats carried the State by 13,736 on State 
officers and by 13,2550n Congressmen. In the face of this big major 
ity the Republicans elected seven and the Democrats only six Conzte 
men. By a close shave the Democrats obtained a working majot!ty 
the lower house, and by the assistance of one Greenbacker, 0! |‘ep"”” 
lican antecedents, had twenty-six out of the fifty members in the °¢” 
ate—the leastnumber under our Constitution, all voting ‘‘ yea, ‘3! 
pass a bill, 
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This being the year for redistricting, the Democrats apportioned the 
State, but were compelled to do it by the grace of the Greenbacker in 
the senate. At the next election, 1880, the Republicans carried the 
State by @ majority of 6,000 (about the same majority the Democrats 
bad in 1876), elected eight out of the thirteen members of Congress, 
snd fifty-seven out of the one hundred members of the lower house, 
ghile the Greenbackers held the balance of power in the senate. On 
joint ballot, however, the Republicans had a majority of 12 over all 
and easily elected Benjamin Harrison to the United States Senate. 

Again, in 1885, the Democrats, having a working majority in both 
branches of the Legislature, apportioned the State, but possessed with 
sspirit of fairness unknown to their opponents so districted it that the 
Republicans at the next election, 1886, elected seven out of the thir- 
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New Hampshire the Republicans polled 45,271 votes and the opposition 45,43 
yet the Republicans hold on to both Senators and both Representatives. In 
hode Island the Republicans have held on to power not only by unfair appor- 
tionments, but by the most wholesale disfranchisement of citizens. That State 
is bound to slip from them now, and if it is ever possible to receive a reasonably 
fair apportionment Connecticut and New Hampshire would soon follow suit. 
The publican Senators and Representatives from New England, so many 
of whom are occupying seats to which they are not justly entitled, have put 
themselves into positions of commanding influence in beth branches of Congress, 
In the Senate they are at the head of the most important and influential com- 
mittees and exercise a contro! over legislation monstrously unequal. Ofthetwo 
Maine Senators Mr. Frye is at the head of the Committee on Commerce and Mr 
Hate is chairman of the Committee on the Census. The two New Hampshire 
Senators respectively head the Committees on Education and Labor and Immi- 
gration. The Senators from the insignificant State of Vermont, which hardly 
contributes enough to the national Treasury to pay its own oflice-holders, pre- 
side over the Commitiees on Finance and the Judiciary. The M 


assachusetts 


: Saaties & . > Senators have the chairmanships of the Committees on Privileges and Elections 
; teen members of Congr oy and ° majority = the house branch of the and on Indian Affairs. Senater Atpricu, of Rhode Island, is chairman of the 
Legislature ona majority of less than 2,500 in the State. . The Demo- Committee on Rules. The two Connecticut Senators hold the Committees on 
cratic hold-overs in the Senate gave them one majority on joint ballot. eee ont on Military Affairs. Mr. Dixon, of Rhode Island, is the only 
ated . seated . | New England Senator who is nota chairman. This is because he only came to 
The house er - corer and ee ® Repub the Senate in November last. But it may be taken for granted that in a short 

f lican, leaving still one majority on joint ballot. atone majority lost | time he will be found at the head of some big committee 
a Harrison his own successorship and made Hon. Davip TuRPIE United In the House we have Mr. REEp, of Maine, whose election is only compassed 


States Senator. At the next election, 1888, on the same apportion- 
ment, the Democrats captured ten out of the thirteen Congressmen. 
And this is spoken of and criticised as unfair with about as much bit- 
terness of feeling as the supposed, so-called frauds in the South. Had 
the Republicans’ majority been 900 greater, their membership here 
would be five instead of three, and had it been as large as the Demo- 


by wholesale and open bribery, assuming despotic power in the Speaker's chair 
and at the same time acting as chairman of the Committee on Rules. Of his 
colleagues, Mr. DINGLEY is a member of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
which is equivalent to a chairmanship; Mr. Bourre.tie is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, and Mr. Mrurx«ey, of the Committee on Public Build- 
ingsand Grounds; Mr. Sroongr, of Rhode Island, is chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Accounts; Mr. Grovrt, of Vermont, is chairman of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia; Mr. Banks, of Massachusetts, is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Interior Department; Mr. Loner, of Massachu 


j 

: atin . 4. { . R7 ; . S wo cas 

i cratic majority ae ke a it co mateo to Ges value t, they would setts, chairman of the Committee on the Election of President and Vice-Pres 
¢ have seven, if not eight, on this floor; yet in 1876 the Democrats got | dent, and Mr. Caxpier, of Massachusetts, chairman of the Committee on the 
i four out of thirteen. Quadro-Centennial. : : , 

; Sir, since the days of Elbridge Gerry all parties have endeavored to It need not be supposed that these New England Republicans, who have 


: walked into Congress over the slaughtered political rights of nearly one-half 
make the most that could reasonably be made out of an apportionment | the population of their section, are satisfied with monopolizing the chairman- 


p Had I made the Indiana apportionment I could easily have placed | ships of the principal committees. They will be found stowed away in top places 
; the Republican majorities in two districts, and instead of ten we of all other desirable committees, so that their influence permeates every spe- 
‘ P a? _ = i “ | cies of legislation for every section. Effrontery bas long been characteristic of 
G would have had eleven Democrats, members in the Fifty-first Congress. | the New England Republican Congressman, but it is difficult to conceive how 


e This could have been done with less ingenuity than that shown in the | they, the beneficiaries of the almost complete practica! denia! of political rights 


. ; Federal Election Law. 
v diana. 
D These methbods may be unfair and to that extent wrong, but they | 
8 will continue as long as men remain selfish. They are largely, if not SPERCH 
fully, offset by each other, so far as parties are concerned, as are all ; en 
e other fraudulent methods. These wrongsshould be corrected, but not o} 
e by centralizing the power tocorrect. Thatonly strengthens and makes | - 7 T TTL ’ y 
t one-sided the power to perpertate and perpetuate wrong. If we ever H 0 N ° J O H N A. b U ( H A N A N ’ 
s lose our liberties it will not be by local a here and there, OF VIRGINIA 
but by centralizing the irregularities all along the line. tale ia atin : ieementi 
'- Pass this bill, Mr. Speaker? What does it mean? What is it in- IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
e tended tomean? Centralization; more power in the few and less power Monday, June 30, 1890. 
€ in the many; the use of Sambo and Pomp to pall the chestnuts out of The House having under consideration the bill (H.R. 11045) to an d and 
e the fire for Eastern Republicans and the money power. And that | supplement the election laws of the United States, et: 
] means bondholders in the saddle and the Western and Southern farmers Mr. BUCHANAN, of Virginia, said 
d afoot; the monopolist on top and the laboring man on the bottom;| Mr. SPEAKER: Before I begin to discuss the provisions of this bill | 
n higher taxes to enrich the millionaire, build up the rich, oppress the | want to say a word in reply to the charges made this morning by the 
- poor; silver demonetized, to continue a commodity, not money; gold gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] against the Democratic 
i, the sole standard of values, and it continuing to increase in value. party, against the great body of the white people of Virginia. Ishal! 
I That, Mr, Speaker, is what is intended by the passage of this bill. | not say anything in bitterness nor unkindness. I do not think that 
Itsintention will misearry. The yoke is getting too galling. The West- | the differences between the people of the North and the people of the 
0 ern Republican is beginning to see that he had better dissolve his part- | Sonth upon the race question or upon any other question can ever 
y nership with the Yankee and go into business with the white Demo- | be settled by denunciation of men or by misrepresentation of sections 
n crat of the South, his sup late foe, but now beginning to ‘be rec- The gentleman from Michigan in his speech this morning attempted 
eT ognized as his friend, because having a common interest. to give a history of the political condition of Virginia from the yea 
t, Anénow, in conclusion, I hope there will be no objection to my in- | 1879 to the year 1883, as well as to make charges against her people. 
ly serting the following article taken from a recent issne of The Balti- | But his statement of facts (some of which are matters of record and 
more Sun: ; where it would seem there should be no mistake) are incorrect. He 
re lls Gia aati  te tn ee ‘guetta says the white people of Virginia ‘‘ outnumbered the blacks two to one,”’ 
o tionateinfluenceand powerin national affairs exercised by the Rapubtiegeocen when the ey of 1880 shows that there be = ’ 0,8 -” wiites ae 
: of New Koglend. it isan ing subject and will well repay entering upon | 631,616 blacks. He says the Readjuster party was successful in the 
a Sete. ine ou of the 4 literature which almost ingulfs the Conazrs- | State in the year 1882, carrying the executive, when, as a matter of fact, 
. burden of whose tay ie'tiee atbeged ete aes eeatediontn utes te ckeoe there was no election for the executive that year. So much for hi 
i sections than theirown. Mr, Speaker Remp in speeches and interviews and history. E : 
r Seeientaetialen in the last six months has clamored without cessation for the Now, as to his charges. He says that the Democratic party of that 
a age of the popeheaieaeunamamiaiae onmepoctiocons neckar et ecedadiess State deliberately raised the race issue in the year 1 885, and : for no 
, in Congress. It is for seouring this end that the election measures which he so | Other purpose than to influence the passions and prejudices of the } 
. mime principle we theese te, inetd. If he ae oapens to apply oe ple and under its sway to subvert popular governmen nd that 
id 7 on © measures rought lorwa woulc +6 s e scene for drawing the race i e by the 
ld side eating ciscumetanees stronger support than is likely to come to them DAME te tedeem, ate Suaiieon tS hiees 
, + iS really that so little comment has been provoked by the condi- In the very short time (ten minutes) allowed me in this discussion 
te of the Political affairs New England. irenavelees that the descendants | 54 jg ident to give A orb of the political contest of the yea 
Ir. rights which hae prosdiied Gee eeentn zevolution at the denial of political | 1-03 in Virginia or of the causes which brought about the Danville 
prevaiied for more than half a cen’ . No such Congres- in 
. in the wert aaa ng has been continued or enforced elsewhere | race difficulty, but in behalf of the white people of Virginia and of the 
Z last Co ag aan UGE thas Miewablinnne polled on ea. | city of Danville I wish to say that the charges made by the gentleman 
. cronte of 449,090 votes and the opposisie, aes polled ‘ait on very much more | from Michigan against them are not true, and that if he had taken the 
= England suits, yet the Republicans haveall of the twelve Senators from New | trouble to look into the facts as they are he wouldhave knownit. They 
” In Connecticut the Rema Saeeiiectomcsinite ef men. than three thou- | 8T¢ Slanders upon the people of Virginia, which are reiterated from 


last Republican apportionment. 
and symmetry of territorial configuration could have been maintained 
better than our present districting, better than the Illinois or Iowa dis- 
tricting, and much better than the last Republican emendation in In- 


sad; yet they have thetwo Senatorsand three of the four Representatives. In 


: : : to hundreds of thousands of white voters, can assume to discourse so much 
In 80 doing equality of population upon alleged and imaginary similar instances as to black voters 


| time to time for partisan purposes and as often shown to be false. 
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The white people of Virginia deliberately going to work to ‘‘ subvert 
popular government,’’ and in order to accomplish it murdering the col- 
ored people, their fellow-citizens! Who that knows anything of the 
history or the character of the people of that old Commonwealth, in 
peace or in war, believes any such charges? What other people in this 
country or on the earth has done more or suffered more for civil liberty 
or popular government than Virginia and her people? I append tomy 
remarks some extracts from an address issued to the people of Virginia 
a few days after the election of the year 1883, by the Hon. John 8. Bar- 
bour (now United States Senator from Virginia) and others, which 
show the causes of the Democratic victory of that year in Virginia, and 
also the facts as to the Danville race troubles. 

Now, a word as to her treatment of thenegro. Slavery and many of 
the evils that have followed it were brought upon her by outside in- 
terference, by men, like the authors of this bill, who desired to rega- 
late the affairs of other people, of which they were ignorant. African 
slavery was forced upon the people of Virginia over their protest. From 
the year 1699 to the year 1772 her General Assembly passed twenty- 
three acts to discourage and prohibit the importation of slaves. These 
acts were all vetoed by the King of England or his colonial governors. 
The last act was accompanied by a petition to the throne urging the 
King ‘‘to remove all restraint which inhibited his majesty'’s governor 
from assenting to such laws as might check so very pernicious a com- 
merce as that of slavery.’’ This petition was disregarded, and so deep 
was the indignation of the people against the King for his conduct that 
the preamble of the constitution of Virginia of 1776 complains of this 
as one of the ‘‘ acts of insurmountable and detestable tyranny ”’ of the 

. King of Great Britain, that he had prompted our negroes torise in arms 
against us, ‘‘the very negroes whom by an inhuman use of his negative 
he refused us permission to exclude by law." 

In the year 1778, as soon as Virginia obtained control of her own af- 
fairs, she prohibited the importation of slaves either ‘‘ by land or water’”’ 
under the penalty of £1,000 and the freedom of the slave, and thus 
gave to the world the first example of abrogating the African slave- 
trade. This was thirty years before England prohibited it or New 
England was willing to have it prohibited; and but for the fact, when 
she declared her independence in 1776, that two-fifths of all her popu- 
lation were slaves and one-third of all her property consisted in slaves, 
slavery would have been abolished at once. 

The gradual emancipation of all her slaves would have been accom- 
plished before the terrible struggle of 1861 but for the outside inter- 
ference of our New England friends, whose zeal was without knowledge 
[applause on the Democratic side] then as now; who, by their fanat- 
ical agitation of the question, then, hindered their emancipation in a 
peaceable manner and brought on the civil war of 1861, with all its 
evils, 

Mr. Bancroft, in his history of the Constitution, says that ‘‘ Virginia, 
more than any other State in the Union, was opposed to the slave- 
trade.’’ But for the whole of New England and the extreme Southern 
States the slave-trade would have been prohibited upon the adoption 
of the Constitution and not allowed to continue until the year 1808, 

The very State in which the gentleman lives who makes these charges 
against Virginia was once a part of that old Commonwealth, acquired 
by the foresight, the gevius, and the courage of her sons, and ceded, 
along with all of her northwest territory, to the United States as a free 

ift in the interest of ‘‘ popular government.’’ Not only did shedo this, 

ut, knowing the evils of that slavery which had been forced upon her, 
she, by her grant of that territory to the Federal Government, declared 
that it should forever remain free territory and that its citizens should 
never suffer the curse of slavery. In the face of all these facts the 
gentleman from Michigan charges the descendants of the Virginians 
of that day with a deliberate purpose to ‘‘subvert popular govern- 
ment’’ in Virginia, when their only offense is that they are and have 
been, and I trast will ever be, unwilling that their State shall be turned 
over to the control of the Republican party as now organized in Vir- 
ginia and their property wasted and their civilization destroyed. 

The white people of Virginia are paying taxes and providing schools 
for the black children as well as the white and doing all that they are 
able to fit them for the duties of citizenship. If outside people will 
only allow Virginia to manage her own affairs, she will do it much 
better for all of her people, both white and black, than it can ever be 
done by the alien or the stranger. 

This bill is another effort to interfere with her local affairs, which 
interference has postponed and will continue pt ne ne the settlement 
of the race question, which has kept alive will continue to keep 
alive and aggravate race prejudices, and may produce race conflicts. 

I shall not discuss the question of the power of Congress to enact a 
Federal election law, nor the question of the necessity for it. These 
questions have been fully and ably considered by the gentlemen of the 
committee and others who have preceded me. t ne it be true, 
as is claimed, that Congress has such power and that the necessity for 
the exercise of that power has arisen, corruption has licked its 
way into the great popular heart, because violence and fraud are abroad 
in the land, because the State governments are no longer able or will- 
ing to conduct their elections fairly and honestly, because local home 
rule is a failure and fair elections can only be had through the inter- 
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Se 
vention of the Federal Government (none of which do | belie 

the bill under consideration accomplish that object 2 “ev ole 
just in its provisions? Or is it not a partisan measure 
lation of sound principles and in the interest of the 
Ours is a government of laws, not a government of 


Is it fair ;¢ d 
framed in yio- 
party In power ? 


governments this must be the case. Civil liberty is aie. = all Bree 
regulated by law and not left to the discretion of rulers. The, ate 

of the officers who are to execute the laws must be clear|y acan ee 
their powers rigidly limited. That government is best. 04! med and 


. 4 A x , Other th 
being equal, which leaves least to the discretion of its officer: _ 


This bill violates those great principles, The powers it confers », 
the chief supervisor of each judicial district are very great. not lac 
defined nor regulated by law. He alone determines how none a 
visors of election and how many special deputy marshals shail Byles 
pointed. The court can appoint no one unless he is recommended ri 
the chief supervisor, so that practically he not only determines the ny... 
ber, but he selects the men. They are not selected for nor f;, 


ipe 


particular precinct, but can be taken from any place and assien; " re 
duty at any other place in the same Congressional district, withon: ie 
regard to the wishes of the people or of the supervisors. Roughs ana 
rowdies can be sent from the cities to the country to watch over ana 
take charge of the elections at country precincts. . 
All supervisors are under the absolute control of the chief supervise 


He details them for duty as the commander of an army does his so! 
diers. His instructions and directions are their chief, if not their ony 
guide in the performance of their duties. If he is a partisan, as he }. 
almost sure to be, he can disfranchise all the supervisors taken {ro, 
the party to which he does not belong by assigning them to duty op 
election day at precincts where the; do not live and at which they cay 
not vote. He can use his power in this and in many other ways to 
strengthen his own party and to weaken the opposition. He can us 
the money raised by taxation from all the people in such a way as t, 
corrupt the voter and control the elections in the interest of his owy 


m0 


party, and thus perpetuate its power and defeat the real will of the 
people. All these things can be done under the forms of Jaw, under 
the provisions of this bill, and there is no remedy for the wrong, no 


punishment for the wrongdoer. 

No election law is just that provides for or allows such things. 
is useless to say that such wrongs will only be done where bad men 
are appointed to office and thatsuch will notbe appointed. The history 
of one section of this country for the last twenty-five years shows how 
in many instances, the Federal judges have prostituted their oflices to 
the basest purposes and Federal officials have used their power for op 
pression and wrong. Our rights and privileges ought not to be mad: 
to depend upon the character of men appointed to office. They should 
be secured by laws which even bad men must obey or suffer swift and 
certain punishment for violating. A wise people do not trust thei 
rights nor their condition to the happy accident of favorable times o 
good hands. They are jealousof power. They know that of all earth! 
things power is that thing most likely to be abused, and therefore they 
have always defined the duties and limited the powers of those w! 
are to execute their laws. 

The author of this bill seems to have had no knowledge of or no r 
gard for the rights of the States. By its provisions it attempts to over 
ride State laws in matters where the States are supreme and Congres: 
has no power whatever. It authorizes Federal supervisors to count the 
ballots for officers of the State and directs State officers what they shall 
do in reference thereto. It authorizes and requires Federal supervisors 
to take the property of the State, the poll-books furnished for her ow: 
officers and for her own purposes, and to hold the election for Congres 
to the exclusion of the officers of the State in some instances. It im 
poses heavy fines and long years of imprisonment upon State officers 
for violating the provisions of this bill, many of which are in direc! 
conflict with State laws, which they are sworn to obey and for th 
violation of which the State inflicts its own punishment. It punish 
illegal voting for State officers, which is clearly beyond Federal powe 
and belongs to the States alone. it appropriates, without the consen 
of the States, the penitentiaries and jails of the States in which to cou: 
fine men convicted under its provisions in the courts of the Unitec 
States in direct violation of the rights of the States and the expres 
language of the Revised Statutes. 

The enforcement of this bill will inevitably result in conflict! 

Federal and State officials. Our wisest and best men at all pero 
the aaa of the country have endeavored toso legislate and 

such conflicts might be avoided. The theory upon which our 6% 
ernment is founded is a very complex one, two sovereignties to W! 
the people owe allegiance, each supreme in its own sphere. {he !' 
eral Governmentexercises certain powers with which the Stat: 

have no coneern whatever. The State governments exci 

with which the Federal Government has no concern. 

There are certain other matters in respect to which }ot) tic! ) 
eral and State governments have power, but the right of e'' 
ercise such power is determined by the fact that that government 
ercises the exclusive power whose jurisdiction is first invoke! (90° 
other government in such cases never interferes. 

There are certain other powers which the States ha 
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which the Federal Government has a right to take jurisdiction of when- 
ever it determines to do so, but until it does so they are leit with the 
States. Whatever right the Federal Government has to regulate the 
elections for members of Congress belongs to this last class of powers. 

lt these powers are exercised as above described, serious conflict can 
be avoided, and only by such exercise can it be done. Chief-Justice 
Waite, in the case of the United States vs. Cruikshank, 92 United 
States Reports, page 550, says: 

The people of the United States, resident within any State, are subject to two 
governments, one State and the other national; but there need be no conflict 


between the two. The powers which one possesses the other does not. They 
are established for different purposes and have separate jurisdictions. 


jut by the provisions of this bill there are two sets of officers, one 
Federal and the other State, acting together in the conduct of elections 
in which both Federal and State officers are to be elected. In the elec- 
tion of the State officers the Fderal Government has no power what- 
ever, yet under this bill the Federal supervisors have the right to chal- 
lenge voters who desire to register, or, if registered, who desire to vote, 
and if the State officers do not decide challenges as promptly as the su- 
pervisors think they should, they (the supervisors) decide the question 
and say whether or not such challenged voters are entitled to vote, and 
that, too, when the said voters may not wish to vote in the Congres- 
sioual election at all, but only for other persons then being voted for. 

Federal supervisors are authorized to guard, scrutinize, and super- 
yise the action of State officers, in every election at which a member 
ot Congress is voted for, in-everything, to the minutest details, as if 
they were a set of thieves. No such mongrel body can work harmoni- 
ously. No right-thinking man would wish to take an oath to faitu- 
fully perform his duty and then to see another placed over him whose 
chief business is to see that he does not commit fraud and perjury. 

This bill not only disregards the rights of the States, but the rights 
of the citizen as well. Any citizen may be appointed a supervisor, 
whether he is willing or not, and when notified of his appointment he 
is required to qualify. When he has qualified the chief supervisor has 
the power to transfer him ‘‘ {rom service in one election district toanother 
in the same city or town, in the same county or parish, or in the same 
Congressional district.’’ And until his resignation is accepted he is not 
relieved from duty, no matter how onerous or objectionable the duties 
assigned to him may be. Citizens can thus be compelled to periorm 
duties which they are unwilling to perform, and by the performance 
of which they may be deprived of their own right, to vote. 

A Federal returning board for each State is created by this bill and 
clothed with dangerous powers. Their powers are not merely minis- 
terial, as are those of a State returning board—the power merely to 
add up the returns, and from those returns determine who is elected— 
but this Federal board can consider not only the returns, but also all 
statements and papers sent by the precinct supervisors to the chief 
supervisor’s office, and in some instances can summon witnesses and 

hear parol proof in order ‘‘arrive at the facts.’’ Was it not intended 
to give it judicial powers or powers so great and so indefinite that it 
would exercise judicial power where party exigencies might demand 
it? The certificate of this board takes the place of that of the State 
returnins board and practically is conclusive of the result—— 

Mr. BOOTHMAN, Will the gentleman yield fora question? 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of Virginia. Certainly. 

: Mr. BOOTHMAN., Is not that certification simply prima facie evi- 
ence? 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of Virginia. Prima facie evidence simply, when 
the man who gets the certificate takes his seat upon this floor, and in 
& contest over it here that contest is decided, not according to the 
rules of evidence or the right of the case, but by party lines, by this 
aisle which separates the two parties. I am not claiming more credit 
for the Democrats than for the Republicans in this respect, but I am 
contending that the rights of the people of this country ought not to 
be made to depend upon the act or the decision of one man or set of 
men whom the people have no voice in choosing, no matter to what party 
they belong or from what part of the country they may come. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side. } 

This right to be governed by laws, not by men, has cost our race five 
handred years of bloodshed and toil, and we should not allow it to be 
taken from us. sapptnaee. 

Mr. BOOTHMAN. Will the gentleman yield for another question ? 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. BOOTHMAN. Does not your position assume that when the 
member comes here with the prima facie right, derived from certifica- 
tion, that prima facie right, whether right or wrong, will be sustained 
by a majority of this Honse ? 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of Virginia. I assume that if his party isin the 
‘majority, and Iam to have to assume it. When I came bere I! sup- 
posed that the Committee on Elections would come into this House, 
like the judges in the English House of Lords, and deliver their opinions 
with judicial fairness and in judicial language and temper upon the 
questions of law and fact involved in the contest; but in many instances 
their opinions have been more bitter and extreme than the expressions 
of the avowed partisans on this floor, and unfortunately some on this 
side of the House have followed that bad example. [Applause on the 
Demoeratic side. ] 
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To allow a returning board to go behind the returns or hear paral 
proof is a most dangerous power. From the exercise of such power 
the willofthe people in some of the Southern States during the carpet-bag 
régime was deteated and the most shameful proceedings were had. The 
temptation to do wrong is so great in i he midst of high party excitement 
that no such power should ever be conterred. The true rule is laid 
down by McCrary on Elections when he says that such boards should 
never be allowed to go behind the returns for any purpose and that 
they must decide all questions from the fave of the returns themselves 
without other evidence. 

In Virginia the only instructions election officers receive is a copy of 
the laws of the State. They are swornto execute those laws, and they 
are furnished them for their guidance. Under the provisions of this 
bill the chief supervisors furnish the instructions and directions for the 
Federal officials. There is no provision that such instruction shall be 
made public, so that the people may know what they are, yet fines and 
imprisonment are imposed upon any one who willfully disobeys any 
lawiul command of a supervisor of election. The people are not only 
to be punished for violations of law, but for disobeying the commands 
of Federal supervisors. 

One of the provisions of this bill is to repeal the act known as the 
Thurman act for the selection of jurors for the United States courts 
Under that act, which is now in force, jurors are selected by the clerk 
of the court and by a jury commissioner of a different political party 
from that of the clerk, so that there may be no packed political juries 
for the trial of any case. But this bill proposes to put the whole power 
of selecting the juries in the hands of a partisan clerk, so that if he 
desires to do it he can pack juries to acquit his political friends and te 
convict his political enemies. Not only does it contain these and many 
other unconstitutional, illegal, and tyrannical provisions, but it further 
provides that the President of the United States, or such person as he 
may empower for that purpose, may employ such part of the Army or 
Navy or militia as may be necessary to prevent the violation and en- 
force the due execution of the provisions of the bill. 

The execution of the laws by soldiers or their presence at the polls 
has always been regarded by the people of this country as an outrage 


and a wrong for which there can be no apology or excuse in times of 


peace; but it is in this way that the rights and the liberties of the 
people have been taken from them. 
If we are to have a Federal election law give us a fair one. Let the 


heir own discretion, nof 
by the direction or instructions of higher officials, but by the law of the 
land. Let there be no conflict between State and Federal laws or be- 
tween State and Federal officials. Let there be no returning boards 
with judicial powers. Let there be no packed political juries. Let 
there be no invasion of the rights of the States or of the people. Let 
there be no army at the polls. [Applause on the Democratic side. 
{ Here the hammer fell. ] 


APPENDIX. 
ADDRESS OF THE DEMOCRATIC STATE COMMITTEE TO THE PI Ld 


The State central and executive committees desire to congratulate the Demo 
cratic party of Virginia upon a great and signal triumph at the polls. This is 
their formal duty, but, to give full rein to the feelings of the hour, their con 
gratulations must extend further and embrace all the people of this State and 
all the friends of republican government in every part of the Union, for an an 
cient Commonwealth has been redeemed; a travesty of free institutions will no 
longer disgrace the earliest home of political liberty in America; Virginia has 
shaken off the degrading chains of a corrupt and corrupting tyranny. 

The late election illustrated many ofthe best features of popular government 
Nothing ever more deeply stirred the hearts of the voters; yet, in substance 
the peace was nowhere broken. 

A revolution in the government was effected; yet the machinery of the ele« 
tion was under the contro! and absolutely in the hands of the party now driven 
from power. 

The colored race, inflamed by ambitious demagogues, with unreasoning pre 
udice against their white fellow-citizens, were led, with rare exceptions, i: 
solid battalions to cast their votes against the party now triumphant; yet no 
trace of ion or resentment against the colored people will tind any placei 
the conduct or the legislation of that party. The liberal declaration of princi- 
ples to which the Democratic party pledged themselves in July last, when they 
asked the votes of the people, will not cease to be their guide in the hour of 
victory. Every pledge of that declaration will be fulfilled asthe most sacred 
promise. 

These genéral statements would suffice in Virginia, where the facts ar: 
known, to give the only answer needed—an indignant denial—to the un 
founded charges against the good people of this State contained ina recent ad 
dress from che leader of the Coalition party. But, as that manifesto was meant 
to affect the opinion of distant communities, its principal allegations must be 
noticed in detail. 

It is not necessary, however, to expose minutely the mistakes in figures and 
fallacies inargument which pervade and vitiate all the boastful claims therein 
made as to what the Coalition party has accomplished for Virginia. 

It is sufficient to say that the public schools, both in the acts establishing them 
and the later legislation which prevented a diversion of the funds rightfully 
their own, are the creation of the Democratic party. 

The railroad and industrial progress of the last few years has been achieved 
in Virginia in sympathy and co-operation with the great movement of energy 
and enterprise which has enriched neighboring States dcring the same period 
and in spite of bad laws and worse administration. The boastful utterances ot 
the Coalition manifesto may be thus dismissed with afew words, but its charges 
of intimidation of voters and systematic violence and bloodshed sha!) have a 
more careful and detailed refutation. 

If the voters were intimidated, as alleged, the result ought to appear in a 
diminished total vote, or, at any rate, in a diminished Coalition vote. 

What are the facts” 
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The total vote cast in Virginia in 1876—the largest.ever cast before this year— | the political skies plainly foretold that Virginia would prove true to } 
wa 228 cratic traditions. ; ; 

The total vot st this year was 272,654, or 37,000more than in 1876. | The peaceful revolution has come. To doubt its coming would ; 

Ir 76, as at this election, the payment of a capitation tax was not a qualifi- | despair of free institutions, to doubt the justice of the final ; cond ‘ 
cation of voters people. , 

In 1880 the entire vole cast was 21,000 less than the vote of this year. In 1882 * . ° ¢ ; - ‘ 
it was 75,000 less. One-sixth in number of the entire population, white and | 8. Town of Danville. 
black, minors and aduits, male and female, voted in the late election. | The public has already read the temperateand convincing «| 

Upon these figures alone the question may well be asked, where are the | a committee of forty citizens of Danville, of which Maj .\ 
voters who were deterred from voting? Intimidation at elections by secret | chairman, after examining under oath thirty-seven witnesses 
ballot must operate almost exclusively to prevent vovers from voting at all. | of the 3d of November, who were personally known to the com: \; 
Now, the ! 1creased aggregate of the total vote must alone go far | ing the twopolicemen present. It istherefore only necessary bric; 





tor sus of such undue influence; but, when it further appears 
that the Coalition party actually increased their vote by more than 13,000, if the 
comparison is with the election of 1881, and by more than 26,000—that is, by 
more than one-fourth—as compared with the Coalition vote of 1882, it may be 
fairly asserted that all the genera! indications which ought to disclose intimi- 
dation of voters are absent from this election. In truth, the only ground on 
which the charge rests is the partisan necessity of suggesting some reason other 
than the natural reason to explain the defeat of the Coalitioniste at the polls. 
Now, it is fortunately possible to analyze the votes of certain counties in which 
the perfect purity of the election, so far as the Democrats are concerned, has 
never been impugned. and in which the negro element is comparatively unim- 
portant. Take the votes of the counties shown in the following table, many of 
which had been strongholds of the Coalitionists : 








1882. 1883. 
Countics a 7 

| Coali- Demo- | Coali- Demo- 

tionists.| crats. | tionists.| crats. 
Buchanan guoncesctencgneamnbeqnveurpeneeined 300 | 47 | 396 | 199 
Dickenson...... sesee 170 37 | 258 | 320 
iliiiisisRbilitqntenintbeniainnmicded 409 | 438 | 578 | n86 
sO... ara nc000cc000s cnansenessnennescccesenee canoes 500 | 387 | 482 | 519 
IIR ti dininsnncncheneeninienindnll 683 1, 008 | 791 | 1,640 
GIO sccndininittinterinbeisiencecnadhebineaieaaliniands 39 165 | 74} 630 
oT! ee 497 836 | 708 1, 154 
Puleak ......0..+-0- 50 esheuenm 554 582 | 661 390 

Rockingham ....... 3, 609 1, 998 | 2,677 2, 6 
Bevtt......c000- 1,028 277 | 1,595 1,291 
Shenandoah 1,608 | 1, 308 | 1,912 1,794 
Smyth ........+. . occcesnnesoenl 864 | 534 1,054 1,61 
TTT, nncmece enpimanneempubeneatpennbeenstel | 1,349 | 409 | 1,615 GR 
WARRIOR... .0000ccccccresceccascaveienene | 1,052 | 1,525 1,948 2,630 
ea addanieuiabelied 407 | 206 | 702 | 437 
a 887 | 502 | 1,229 | 1,521 
Total assed ccvsenesecessmncercsseened SR) SAG] SEGBT “SRG 

SUMMARY. 

Contino wetiatiie CONG «SF icins anntiiiiniticiteiemeniumasasine ittarandlitaliiasa tani 
aE HE ennnvetnreisdiariegusetehingrpentmpenabitcsniiiaiaaeniineagiminies a 
Demnmentln apes Base cocntnnsecenaipwecectnntacnesebavedecess mepcnitiinsssentiiammsiniinke 4,545 


it here appears that in the election of 1882 the Coalition majority in these 
sixteen counties was 2,642 and that in the late election they gave a Democratic 
majority of 1,908, making a Democratic gain of 4,545, which is about one-fourth 
of the Democratic majority in the State, and nearly one-fifth of the total Demo- 
cratic gain as compared with the last election. These counties contain only 
about one-eighth of the population of the State. One-eighth of the State, then, 
in counties where the purity of the election is not impeached by the wildest 
Coalition partisan, has contributed nearly one-fifth of the total Democratic 
gain. What caused this revolution of public opinion in these sixteen counties? 
That is astory which the public will never hear from General Mahone. It 
may be wel for the representatives of the epee gay briefly to recite it. 
In the first place, Virginia is by history and conviction a Democratic State. 
The miscarriage of the Democratic party in the elections of the last few years 
was solely due to a division in its ranks which had been produced by difference 
of opinion on the State debt. That vexed question eheneerengnenate reason 
for the formation of the Readjuster party. But the State de’ ue conene® 
political issue. By the resolution of the Democratic party at their last 
convention to acquiesce in the settlement made law the last Legislature 
and pronounced constitutional by the Supreme Court.of the United States, that 
question has been taken out of politics in Virginia. With the removal of this 
inoue the only proper reason for the existence of the Readjuster party disap- 
red. 
What, then, could be more natural than the immediate return of al] the Dem- 
ocrats in ite ranks to their old party allegiance ? 
But that return was quickened by the spectacle of the unnumbered woes the 
ambition of one man had brought the State, and the hension of 
wanes evil to come, from which accident alone had just saved the Common- 
wealth. 
A Legislature pledged by its majority in advance to obey every mandate of 
a party caucus; that caucus sitting only te register and transmit the decrees of 
its master; the executive and judicial offices greedily seized by the dictator's 
personal adherents; blind loyalty to one man set up as the sole test of fitness 
for positions of trust; the asylums for the insane, those touching monuments 
of the public charity, and the free-school system, that nobler monument of the 
public wisdom, thrown in to swell the dirty heap of pote spoils—so much of 
this wild revel of mock statesmanship has passed into history. What was 
threatened—rearrangement of Congressional districts and | circuits, re- 
peal of municipal charters and usurpation of the powers long vested in chancer 
courts to control, through their own commissionera, judicial sales of land—all 
this was intended to fix, contirm, and perpetuate the power of the autocrat, this 
novell, here snes { the revolutionef public opini one-cighth 
Well, bere are the causeso revolut oO on among 
ofthe purest and best voters in the State. Is not the inference irresistible that 
the same causes produced a like change in the remaining sev: ? 
Why go about to look for secondary causes when these great causes 
are staring all the world ip the face ? 
The truth is that all the eonditions concurred which thinking men recognized 
as the necessary forerunners of the downfall of the coalition. The uprising of 
the people of New York and Pennsylvania last year “bossism” and 
other vicious methods in polities; the marked success of the Democrats in the 
loca] elections last spring in this State ; therecent Democratictriamph in Ohio ; 


ghestand and ged mene of Sho Cetus an into the arms of the 
Stalwart ; patriotic cea ranksand 
kindling in old and young a very contagion of public spirit—all the portents of 


oa neontrollable piteh of excitement; and though the colored policeman Wit! 


late the testimony accompanying this report, the whole current of y 
tives the idea of any preconcerted plan on the part of the whites to , | 
blacks or to provoke an attack from the blacks. The white people o| 
will, on the contrary, be found to have displayed the utmost for}, 
self-control under the most trying circumstances. This, coupled y 
sence of any reasonable motive to bring on a bloody conflict in the mj 
wives and children, ought to predispose every fair-minded man to 
tion of so unnatural acharge to which he will surely be led by the j; 
logic of the facts. : 

Let these undisputed facts speak. 

lt must be premised that since the election of May, 1882, Danv |! 
under negro government, with negro policemen, and that a belief } 
up in the minds of the negroes that, as against white men, they wou! 
case, reeeive the support and protection of the municipal governme: 
sequence they had become rude and insulting to the whites,and bad ; 
had been mutually brought about. This tendency to race excitement had jo, 
aggravated the heated canvass of the last few months, and had been « 
clally intensi on the night of the 2d of November by an incend ary speec 
delivered by a Coalition leader (Sims) to an audience of five hundred new, 
In this fevered state of feeling, on the 3d of November, between 2 and 3 6'cl, 
a fist fight, the second of that day, between a white man (Noell) and a » 
(Lawson) struck the spark which kindled a violent but brief explosic 

And here it is important to observe that both of these fist-fights wer, 


i ‘ 


on by insults first proceeding from the negro Lawson and his com pa 
the negro Lawson isthe same who had on the Ist of November offer: ; 
provoked insult to a white man (Taylor) who was quietly passing | 
crowd of colored people. 

A little after midday on the 3d of November Noell, passing down the st)», 
had without any provocation been insulted by Lawson and his color. 
panion. This Noeil resented with blows, and passing on determined t 
matter drop and go into the country, expressing his determination to | 
of further trouble on account of the prevailing excitement. Butafierw 
he was driving along in a buggy, he was. without provocation on bis part 
times defiantly jeered at by his late assailant, Lawson, who followed !in 
acrowdof negroes. Not able to brook these insults, Noell rapidly ca)\: 
side, to secure fair play. his friends, Lea and Taylor, white men, to w 
declared he would strike Lawson only with his fists, and again got | 
with the negro. 

A great crowd of blacks were now pressing around, and Lea and Tay 
them stand off, as it was a fair fight and the two men should be left to 
out. Toenforce this Lea and Taylor drew their pistols. 

Shortly afterwards, as the testimony of B. F. Williamson shows, a 1 
named Adams ran up behind Lea and attempted to snatch his pistol from |): 
In the scuffle which followed the pistol was discharged. This pistol-shot, fo; 
which the negro George Adams, as the aggressor, is distinctly respons 
seems to have wrought up the crowd of 100 to 150—some say 300—negroes to: 


ers and his white comrade, and Booth, Oliver, and other white citizens, en- 
treated the colored people to disperse and keep the , cries were now hear 
from the negroes—outnunbering the whites by certainly five, and probaly te: ' 
one—that “they might as well have it outthereas anywhere,” firmly answe 
by the little band of whites, ‘‘Weare ready for you. If you won't dis; 
we'll settle it."’ Then anegro jumped up in thecrowdand, holding up a pisto! 
shouted, “Damn you, come on.”’ At that moment the firing began—{ro: 
which gide can not be ascertained—and was kept up from both sides, thoug! 
the negro policeman (Withers) testifies that “at first the white people shot u; 
in the air as if to scare the people away, and then the firing seemed to 
both sides at each other.” 

What seems certain is that if the ten or fifteen brave white men, s{ai. 
there and facing that angry crowd so enormously outoumbering the: 
flinched for an instant, or retreated one foot from the ground they occu; 
they themselves would have heen butchered, and the town would have bee: 
the mercy of an infuriated mob. That there was a predisposition on the par 
of the negroes and their Coalition leaders to bring on a disturbance is s!:0\ 
the unprovoked insult offered to Taylor on the ist of November, and twice: 
peated on the 3d to Noell; by the declaration of Barksdale, an active whit: 
Coalitionist, on the might of November 2: “We have got the negroes 5 
against you, and I'l) be dawned if we can’t turn them loose on you in five » 
onds;”’ by the statement of Arrington (colored) that he heard Ta! iar: 
leader of the negroes,say about 12.0'clock on the 8d of November, ‘There w: 
bea difficulty here today ;"’ and, lastly, by the inflammatory speech o! 5i:< 
the night of the 2d. 

During the fight all the leading white men of Danville were gathered : 
aa house. A few of them reached thescene of tlic: 
towards its conel , and by their aid peace and order were imme:dia' 
stored by the local authorities, so that on election day there was not 4 qu 
town in the country than Danville. But before quiet was restored two w'i''es 
and seven negroes had been wounded. Of the negrees, four afterwar's 
One of the w men wounded was certainly shot by a negro, and tie o! 
most probably aiso. A third white man, ing the streets as 2 spe: 
man, was shot on Saturday night by a hidden assailant. 5 

On Sunday and Monday preceding the election prominent citizens t 





superintendents of both cal parties published circulars guaranty! 
citizens, without regard to coler or party, a free and undisturbed opport 
vote. Asa matter of fact there was not thereafter the slightest dist. 
the peace. U this head the testimony of James Wood. Coalition s«r 
the town, many others, is absolute So is that of the negro poli 
Withers, who says: “I did not vote, but I was not afraidtovote. I 
polls, and everything was quiet.” . 

‘That the negroes mainly abstained from voting in this town was (| 
an order from their leaders Sontgnes to effect a party mancuver—» 
lay a foundation t» conte-t the ofthe Democrats which the county |! 
vania, embracing Dan ille, was certain to elect, it being well know” | 
whole vote of Danville would not avail against theoverwhe!in'' 
cratic majority in the county, with which it mast be reckoned 

news of the riot did not reach the remoter parts of the State | 
election, It did immediately reach and consolidate the negro vote o 
lition party in what is known as the “ black district.” 

In the countiesot Accomac, Northumberland, Westmoreland, and 
ers, where these troubles were not heard of till after the election, («| 
crats made large gains of votes—a fact which conclusively controver's |)" 
lition leader's suggestion that the news of the riot was a controlling ioe 
for the Democrats at the polls. 











_—_— 


It will, indeed, always remain a question of doubt which party obtained an 
increased vote in the State in consequence of this accidental and deplorable 
encounter. wa ; , 

So much it has been necessary to say in detail in recital of the few, isolated, 
and fortuitous breaches of the pone, upon the strength of which General Ma- 
hone has lightly propagated libelous charges against a brave and generous 
people. It remains to declare that the only intimidation practiced in Virginia 
was the intimidation of Coalition negroes upon negroes. All their social and 
religious organizations were used to this effect with ruthless power, and pr: 
are 7 
negro preachers for such coercion. : 

The election machin: ry,as has been said, was almost without exception in 
the hands of the Coalitionists. Their regisirars and judges committed many 
iiegal and fraudulent acts which in due time will be brought to light. They 


registered illegal and fraudulent voters; they allowed men to vote who were | 


not registered or duly transferred, the judges of election sometimes declining | 
to examine the registration-books to ascertain whether men offering to vote | 


were registered, their only test being the voter’s Coalition proclivities. 


To sum up, @ fairer, a more peaceful, a more legal election—so far as the Dem- | 


ocratic party is concerned—was never held in Virginia than the election whos« 
results are now proclaimed. 

These results, as ascertained by a returning board composed exclusively of 
Coalitionists, are a popular Democratic majority in the State of over 17,000, and 
a majority of 8 in the senate and of 22 in the house of delegates. 

In bringing about this great work the Democratic party have had the active 
support of nearly all the native Virginians, who constitute by their mind, their 
moral worth, or their intelligent labor that civilization which is the life of the 
State, and of nearly all the adopted Virginians of Northern birth in every field, 
from the ingenious mechanics, who have made the city of Roanoke spring up 
ina day like acreation of magic, to the capitalists, manufacturers, and engineers 


who have brought their money and skill to share in the development of the | 


Old Dominion. 


They have in like manner had the sympathy and good wishes, without regard | 


to party lines, of a large majority of the most progressive, liberal, and enlight- 
ened people of the North and West. It istherefore distinctly a triumph of light 
and civilization in full accord with the best progress of the age, and not the 
victory of a reactionary party, which is here announced. 

In conclusion, the real truth of the matter is that on the 6th of this month of 
November the people of Virginia rose, as patient, long-suffering, law-loving 
American freemen will always rise against outrage and oppression, a majestic 
spectacle for all lovers of civil and political liberty in every part of this abound- 
ingland. The fullness of time had come, the petty dictator had played out his 
selfish and treasonable game till even the blind could see that bitter end which 
ashort time ago only the wise could predict. 

Then came the wt of the people in their might. Then came that re- 
sounding voice of Virginia, utte with all its volume, with all its power, with 
all the earnestness of men who knew and felt that the struggle was for good 
government, for honest administration, for the peace of their homes and the se- 
curity of their rights. Let the people jealously guard the liberties thus restored 
to their keeping. 

oun S. Bannovur, B. T. Gunter, Phil. Gibson, Thomas W. Waller, 
Warner T. Jones, W. A. Jones, M. Glennan, J. F. Bryant, J. W. 
Hubbard, John D. O’ Dell, George E. Rives, Richard F. Beirne, 


R. H. Cardwell, B. H. Nash, B, A. Hancock, J. M. Hudgin, Archer | 


Anderson, Thomas W. Smith, R.T. Wilson, John Jackson, C. G. 

Holland, P. A. Krise, S. J. Graham, John D. Horsley, R. D. James, 
C. T. O’Fererarty, John E. Massey, Edward Echols, J. R. Wing- 
field, A. M. Bowman, Henry Heaton, T. P. Wallace, W. W. Mof- 
fett, Wm. Taylor Thom, R. A. Ayers, 8. W. Williams, A. Fulker- 
son. 


Ricumoxn, November 28, 1883. $ 





Federal Election Law. 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD LANE, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 30, 1890. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11045) toamend and sup- 
plement the election laws of the United States, etc. — 

Mr. LANE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The measure under consideration, called the Federal 
election bill, is a misnomer. 

It should be called ‘‘A bill to perpetuate Republican ascendency in 
this country by placing the machinery of elections in the hands of par- 
tisan United States supervisors and marshals, backed up by partisan 
United States judges who will sustain them in whatever they do.” I 
wish briefly, Mr. 8 er, to call attention to some of the provisions 
of this measure to state some reasons why it should not be enacted 
into a law. 

The bill requires the appointment of a chief supervisor of election in 
every judicial district of the United States, and, on the application of 
100 voters in any Congressional district, it is the duty of such chief su- 
pervisor to take charge of, manage, and practically control the election. 
He is authorized to appoint three supervisors for each voting precinct 
in the district, who, if there be a registration law, may be employed 
six days at $5 per day each. It is the duty of the United States mar- 
shal, on the application of the chief supervisor, to appoint as many 
deputy United States marshals as the chief supervisor may want, who 
may be employed a8 much as eight days and paid $5 per day cach. 
§ ese are the provisions for the rural districts. In large cities such of- 
an, may be employed & longer time. The effect of this is to permit 
noe supervisor to appoint thousands of Federal officials in each 

gressional district, who are to be paid out of the Federal Treasury. 
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not wanting that the leaders of the Coalition party knew how to employ | ,; 








s to supery rs, 0 I t 1 two sha ne ) ‘ 
party. As to deputy United States marsh t ill be of th 
same political pa 

It then autho 5 sid Navy to 
| preserve the } it th s or to the law 
| Under this p: yn the to ord 
troops to any i } I } or 
the enforcement of i 
the past been used, to i ‘ 
The bill then changes tl 
| court. Ever since 1879 l uit poin 
a jury commission who ] f differ pol | a th 
| clerk of his court, and th 3 
zens qualified to serve urors in the Fed 

This statue was passed to create confidence in tl ir t n « 
justice and in order to secure an impartial ju 

This bill repeals that statute and allows jurors to bi ected t 
clerk of the court alone. pro yn is evidently intended and d 
igned to obtain partisan jurors in the Federal cou r the trial of } 
sons who may be charged with violation of 1 election law nd o 

| course the same jury will have to be d for the trial of all civil cause 
in such courts, so it nex arily be eS a p in and corrupt jury 
| and for that reason, if no other, this measure should not become a lay 

Then, again, if this bill becomes a law, Federal officials will supe 

| vise and scrutinize all registration of voters, the casting of the votes 
the counting of the ballots, the making of returns, and the certification 
| of the result. True, the State officers are permitted, under such a su 
pervision, to discharge their duties, but wherever there is a conflict the 
return of the Federal officers prevails. In other words, the governo 
and secretaries of state and other local election officers are to be s« 
| aside and subordinated to the Federal officers. The governors of ou 
States are selected by the people of the whole State, and they are gen- 
erally men of learning and ability, selected with a view to their fitness 


for that exalted office; yet by this bill thei idgments are to 
be ignored and overridden by three persons appointed by judges of 
the United States circuit court, who are required to have no quali 
fication other than that they shall be able to read and write and I sup- 
pose must be faithful to the Republican party. 
| And this is what is called a **returning board.’’ 
board receives the returns from the precincts in the c 
hear evidence outside of the returns and certify under their hands and 
seals who was elected to Congress. Two members the board con 
stitute a quorum, and not more than two shall be of the same polit 
ical party. The individual holding their certificate is to be by the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives placed upon the roll of the mem 
bers elected and thus authorized to participate in the organization of 
the next House. 

The bill then provides for the manner of registering the voter, of re- 
ceiving the vote, of counting the ballots, and of certifying the result. 
The manner and method is different from that now established by the 
laws in the several States. In the rural districts it will be difficult to 
conform to the law, and men honestly striving to carry it or.t will often 
fail in many particulars. 

It is evident that the bill is not framed for the purpose of obtaining 
| a fair election. It puts in the hands of the party in control of the 
|} Government such power as will enable it, even against the will of the 
| people, to retain control. The great number of Federal officials that 
| may be appointed and paid out of the public Treasury is one of th: 
chief objections to the bill. We may reasonably expect all deput 
| marshals to be partisans of the Republican party. Hundreds or thou 
| sands of them will be appointed in each district. They may be em 
| ployed eight days at $5 every day each, and they can and doubtles 
| would be used to advance the interest, not of a free election, but of th 
| Republican party. If generally enforced, the cost of an election unde 
| this bill could not be less than $8,000,000 or $10,000,000. The report 

of the minority of the committee places it at the last-named sum, but no 
person is able to form a correct estimate of the cost, and if may amount 
to $12,000,000 or $15,000,000 for each election. 

The committee in their report find that there are 54,649 election 
precincts in the United States. It is quite safe to say that if this law 

is fully executed there might be from 400,000 to 450,000 persons em 
| 
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his returning 
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ployed whose pay is fixed by the bill from $5 to $15 per day, and th 
latter class are to have $5 a day additional for expenses. In the pr 
ent depressed condition of the country and the burdens now resting on 
the people this new expenditure is simply appalling, but I suppose we 
must provide more places for the few remaining Republicans now out 
of office. 

Mr. Speaker, there is really no necessity 
law. For more than one hundred years States which prescribed the 
qualification of the voters have also prescribed the manner and plac: 
of the election. ‘The sentiment of the people of each State on the 
question of elections is illustrated by their laws. There is not a State 
in the Union to-day where statutes can not be found to enable the voter 

to deposit his ballot, and provision for an honest return of the sam: 
These laws may sometimes be violated, but so are laws enacted for 
the protection of human life and property, both national and State. 


for the passage of any such 








There is no reason to suppose that an act of Congress would not be 
violated as soon as the statute of a State, and any person who so in- 
sists simply reflects on the honesty and integrity of our State laws 
and their administration. 

The returning-board feature of this bill is most obnoxious. Three 
citizens are to be appointed to certify the result, Not more than two 
of them shall be of the same political party, two to constitute a ma- 
jority, whose certificate is conclusive. The individual holding that 
certificate is entered upon the roll of Representatives-elect and partici- 
pates in the organization of the House. Corrupt or venal returning 
boards can, against the will of the people, return as elected a Repub- 
lican majority. We have had in this country some experience with 
such boards—in Louisiana and in Floridain 1876. Certificates which 
were untrue in fact were given. On these certificates Hayes was 
counted in as President, and the venal and corrupt members of these 
returning boards were rewarded by the Republican party by high and 
lucrative Federal appointments. 

I will give details further on, but I am quite confident that with the 
power to appoint venal boards, with the patronage of the Government 
to reward them for villainous conduct, with an expressed design to do 
their own registration, counting, and returning, if this bill becomes a 
law the people may confidently expect a repetition of frauds of 1876. 

The purpose of the bill evidently is to destroy the power of the 
States and centralize all power in the General Government and keep 
the Republican party, with all its offensive methods, in power I think 
this is clearly indicated by the Speaker of this House in his Pittsburgh 
speech, lately made before the Americus Club of that city. He used 
the following language on that occasion: 

Let us cut loose from the State elections, do our own registration, our own 
counting, and our own certification. 

The Speaker has been doing the counting and voting of members 
during this Congress, and now he wants an enlarged sphere of opera- 
tions, where he can do the counting and certification for the entire 
country 

Will the people sustain any such a measure? I think not. 

I wish now, sir, to assign in detail some reasons why this bill should 
not become a law. The report of the minority of the committee finds 
that the passage of this act by Congress would be unconstitutional. 
With this position I fully concur. 

This is the language ot the Constitution on this subject: 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; but the 
Congress may at any time by law make or alter such regulations, except as to 
the places of choosing Senators. 

Gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber insist that under this 
section Congress has full power to deal with the election of Federal 
Representatives; that it has power not only to make the regulations as 
to the mavner of holding the elections, but to authorize the appoint- 
ment of officers by the President to pass upon the qualifications of 
voters, receive and count the votes, and declare the result of the elec- 
tion. 

I believe that the advocates of this measure further admit that the 
Constitution is their authority for the passage of this act. 

The Constitution is the will of the people, or, in other words, a con- 
tract between the ruled and the rulers that no powers shall be ex- 
ercised except those specially granted by the Constitution. 

To properly understand the Constitution we must, therefore, look 
to the whole instrament to learn their will, and that it should be so 
construed that all its provisions will stand, and not one section to the 
destruction of another. 

Section 2, Article I, reads as follows: 

The House of Representatives shall be composed of members chosen every 
second year by the people of the several States. 

It will be noticed here that it is ‘‘the people of the several States ’’ 
who are to choose their Congressional Representatives, not the ‘‘ people 
of the United States.’’ 

The power to elect is therefore ‘‘in the people of the several States.’’ 

Mr. Story, in his valuable work on the Constitution, says: 

What is a power but the ability or faculty of doing a thing? What is the 
ability todo a thing but the power of employing the means necessary to its 
execution. 

Who, then, is authorized to exercise the power to choose? Clearly 
the people of the ‘several States.’’ It would, then, be a perversion 
of this rule of interpretation to say that while the people of the sev- 
eral States the power to choose their Congressional Represent- 
atives they lack the power to regulate the machinery by which, and 
the conduct at the polls at which, the choice is made. 

Section 2, Article I, of the Constitution is as follows: 

The electors of each State shall have the qualifications requisite for electors 
of the most numerous branch of the State Legislature. 

Then under this clause who can vote for members of Congress? 
Clearly those who are qualified electors for members of the most nu- 
merous branch of the State Legislature. Who alone has the power to 
pass upon the qualifications of the latter class? Who alone can de- 
termine who can or who shall vote for members of the State Legisla- 
ture? Unquestionably the State inspectors or judges of election, and 
nobody else. But the determination of this fact is the determination 
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of who is qualified to vote for members of Congress. In a wop9 4) 
qualifications of a person to vote for members of the most ny»)., 
branch of the State Legislature is a condition-precedent to his ,,,,.); . 
cation to vote for a Congressional Representative; and the power +n 4... 
termine this condition resides alone in the State offic-rs, . 

When, then, can the authority of the Federal Government },. 
cised ? By section 4, Article I, of the Constitution, it is very ,), 
a primary and general power is conferred upon the State Levis|a;,,-, to 
regulate in all respects the times, places, and manner of holdings ¢, 
gressional elections, and also asecondary and conditional power to ty.\- 
regulations for those purposes, and to change them, and that the per- 
missive and contingent power of Congress is to be exercised accor|in» 
to section 8, Article I of the Constitution, which provides that Conyres: 
shall have power ‘‘to make all laws which shall be necessary anq 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing power.”’ 

I therefore fully agree with the minority of the committee that. jj 
the States shall have performed their duty and exercised the ge)¢ra) 
power of regulating the question, the contingency upon which (op. 
gressional action depends will not have occurred. In case a State sh,!! 
have neglected to enact laws for the election of Congressmen by its peo- 
ple or shall have enacted laws in hostility to the General Governinent. 
either to deprive its people of representation in Congress or to prevent 
that right from being exercised in a reasonable manner and at proper 
times, then Congress is permitted to intervene and to establish regu- 
lations which will secure representation to the people of such State. 

What was given to Congress as the law-making power of the Govern. 
ment in this case was a defensive power against State hostility or neg. 
ligence, by which popular representation would fail and the 1: 
power of the Federal Government would be impaired or paraly 
a want of representation in the House. 

This view of the Constitution is not mere matter of opinion begotten 
by the necessities of debate, nor a novel view introduced to sup) 
foregone conclusion dictated by party interest or passion. It is ay 
supported by the most decisive proofs drawn from the history of ow 
country at the time of the making of the Constitution and the organ- 
ization of the Government of the United States. 

In most of the States opposition was made to the ratification of th 
Constitution because it was alleged that this particular provision was 
liable to perverted and dangerous construction, extending iational 
power to interference with State elections. In other words, those op- 
ponents apprehended the very abuse of construction which is em|odied 
in and illustrated by this bill, but the friends of the Constitution met 
them in debate and gave to this provision the constraction above stated, 
vindicating this construction by substantial and satisfactory rea 
which convinced our fathers and ought to convince us. 

Without considering the questions upon the construction of this pro 
vision of the Constitution which have been heretofore debated in Con- 
gress and considered by commentators upon constitutional law, relating 
to the manner and extent to which Congress may act in case o/ state 
defau}t or hostile action, I am prepared to say that this bill is plainly 
unconstitutional because the States have not failed to pass laws for tlfe 
representation of their people in Congress, nor made laws hostile to 
such representation and to the Government of the United States in con- 
nection therewith. On the contrary, their legislation upon this subject 
by the States has been apparently enacted in good faith to this (ov- 
ernment and to their own people. 

I am willing to admit that Congress may make the regulations as 
to the manner of holding the elections, but must not withhold from 
the people the incidental powers conferred by section 2, Articje |, neces- 
sary to the exercise of their choice of Representatives, because tlie Con- 
stitution says the people shall choose, and the canons of interpretation 
say that with the power to choose is coupled the exercise of the means 
necessary to the choice. 

Congress may alter the State regulations as to the manner, but 
should remember that no man can vote for a member of Congress u- 
less he is qualified to vote for a member of the State Legislature. ‘| here 
is but one class of electors, and they are the electors for the most nu- 
merous branch of theState Legislature. Thereis but one enumeration 
of qualifications, and those are the qualifications requisite for electors of 
the most numerous branch of the State Legislature. In fact, there's 
but one condition of qualification for an elector for members of Congress, 
and that the State alone has the power to fix, and the State judyes © 
inspectors of election alone the power to determine. ; 

In exercising its powers, Congress must remember that the (oust 
tution of the United Statesdoes not confer the right to vote, but \''s 
a right derived alone from the State constitutions, and it would \¢ a 
violent assumption of power for Congress to attempt the regulstion 
a prerogative the Federal Constitution does not create. 

t also must be remembered that section 4, Article I, conters up! 
Congress the same power ‘‘ to make or alter’’ the regulations for (¢ 
election of Senators as of Representatives, except as to the places 0! 
choosing Senators. If, then, Congress cau authorize the appointment 
of Federal officers to take charge of and conduct the election of !‘epre 
sentatives, pass upon the qualifications of the voters, receive and count 
their votes and declare the result of the election, then would it not 
have the power to authorize these same officers to take charge of » >‘a'¢ 
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Legislature assembled to elect a Senator, decide what body is the State 
Legislature, and hence pass upon the qualifications and election of its 
members ? 

The exercise of the power to clect members of Congress at the same 
time both by the State and the Federal Government is im possible of ex- 
ecution. It must be done by the one or the other. 

Under the law of the State of Illinois, the election board are re- 
quired to file all papers and ballots connected with the election with 
the county clerk of the proper county, and they are to be sealed up 
and be by him preserved foracertain time. This is enforced by a penal 
statute. Now,undersection 11 of this bill the Federal board of elections 
have a right to take possession of some of these papers and ballots and 
file them with the Federal board of canvassers. So if the State board 
surrender the papers to the Federal board and do not file them with the 
county clerk they are liable to indictment under the State law, and 
if they do not surrender them to the Federal board they are liable to 
indictment in the Federal courts. It could not be the intention of the 
framers of the Constitution that any citizen should be placed in sucha 

ysition. 

PThe whole measure is absolutely vicious from beginning toend. The 
exercise of the powers mentioned in this bill would nullify the entire 
Constitution by depriving the people of all sovereignty and vesting ab- 
solute control in a faction of Congress in conspiracy with the Executive. 
If the people of the States can nof select honest men to register them, 
to count their votes, and to make the returns; if that power is to be 
turned over to politicians bent on re-electing themselves to office by 
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tion particularly in Illinois, The supreme court there held that a 
legislative body can not delegate this authority; that it is a personal 
trust that they and they only can execute. 

This provision of the bill is simply ridiculous, for if the right can be 
delegated to fifty persons, then the same right can ve delegated to one 
person, and thus the people of an entire county be placed under the 
domination of one man. If this bill is to become a law it should ap- 
ply to the whole country and all its parts alike. But gentlemen of 
the majority would not dare do that. The people of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois would not tolerate it, and would unseat every member 
from those States who would support it. They would regard it as a 
reflection on their intelligence and patriotism, and it would be. 

For over one hundred years the people have been capable of self-gov- 
ernment. Are they now less intelligent and patriotic than they were 
fifty years ago? Has the degeneracy supposed to exist among the peo- 
ple been brought about by our publicand private schools and the mill- 
ions of dollars that have been expended in the education of the people? 
If so, we had better wipe out our educational system and confess to the 
world that the American people are not capable of self-government, and 
the passage of this bill would amount to sucha confession. 

Mr. Speaker, in making these remarks as to the constitutional ob- 
jections to this bill I have not been unmindful of the decisions of our 


| Supreme Court on a kindred question to the one presented by the pas- 


legislating in one Congress to control the election for the next, the | 


ballot is necessari'y a fraud and popular elections area farce. It would 
bring the judiciary of the country into politics and would thus destroy 
its independence. 

Every judge of the Federal or district court is an aspirant for pro- 
motion, and under our law the President of the United States has the 
appointing power and the power of promotion, and there would be 
great danger under this bill that the judge might be tempted to serve 
the man who could help him. Temptations of this character should 
be avoided. If there had been no apples in the Garden of Eden our 
first parents could not have eaten thereof, and possibly now we would 
not require an election law to defeat the will of the people. 

Mr. Speaker, if this bill is enacted into a law it means revolution, 
and, I fear, bloodshed. The Federal election officers have a right to 
supervise the action of the State election officers and determine who is 
a qualified voter under our State law and who is entitled to vote, and 
yet as to our State law they are not sworn officers. The returns of 
the Federal election officers have priority over the returns of the gov- 
ernor of the State, and the Clerk of this House is required to place the 


sage of this bill. I have read those cases with care, and I find that in 
the leading case two of the judges dissented irom the opinion of the 
majority, and I suppose that I have the same right to dissent that the 
two judges had. Someof the judges who concurred in the opinion are 
now dead and new members hold their places on the bench, and it is 
impossible to say what the views of the court now might be 

But that is immaterial; the people of this country are not willing 
to surrender their liberties even to the Supreme Court, especially in 
view of two of its latest-decisions, in the first of which they held that 
a United States judge who invaded a sovereign State accompanied by 
an assassin who murdered a citizen of that State was not liable to the 
laws of such State and rescued the assassin from the operation of the 
laws of said State against murder. The other case is theoriginal-pack- 
age decision in the lowa case, where they held that the Constitution of 
the United States authorized the shipment of such packages into the 
State and then held that Congress can grant relief in such case and 
that the Constitution can be repealed by act of Congress, and there is 
& measure now on our Calendar, known as the Wilson bill, for that pur- 
pose. 

I am unable to say what view the Supreme Court might take of this 
question now if it was brought before it, but every expression that 
comes from the people denies the right of Congress to take from them 


name of the Representative so returned by the Federal board on the | the right of self-government. 
roll of members to Congress under a penalty of from $1,000 to $5,000 


or of imprisonment for not less than one nor more than five years, or 
of both fine andimprisonment. This is the point to the whole meas- 
ure; that is, to keep the Republican party in power. 

By section 8 the Federal supervisors are authorized to go into the 
State courts and actually dictate to the judges on the bench as to their 
duty in naturalization and revise their acts. There are many other 
equally offensive provisions, bat I will mention but one more. It the 
bill becomes a law as it is, it will only be operative and in force in 
cities of 20,000 inhabitants and over. If it is desired to put the law 
in force in a single county or parish in a Congressional district then it 
can only be done on the petition of filty citizens of such territory. The 
bill does not provide that even these fifty persons shall be able to read 
and write. They may be jail birds, ex-penitentiary convicts, slums 
of saloons, or ward bummers. Possibly fifty such characters can be 
found in any county in thecountry. It is a sad condition of affairs, 
gentlemen of the majority, when you delegate the power of making 
laws to such characters. 

_I hold, Mr. Speaker, first, that Congress has not the constitutional 
right to delegate the power of making the laws of this country to any 
person. Congress may create a corporation with certain powers to pass 
by-laws and regulations touching its own domestic affairs, and a State 
may charter a municipal corporation which can pass or enforce by- 
laws or domestic statutes, but I deny the right of any legislative body 
to delegate its right to pass laws. 

What authority would Congress have to pass a law that would give 
the force of a statute to all measures passed by any of the committees 
of this House? Suppose that under such a law a committee would 
enact a statute to bind the people, would any person say that such a 
statute would be constitutional? What is the difference, then, in the 
case before us ? By the terms of this bill it is nota law until enacted 
into a law by the petition of fifty persons. I insist that a law can not 

pat in force in that way. The Constitution declares that Con- 
£ress shali have the power ‘‘ to make all laws which shal! be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers.” Con 
gress must pass the laws, not delegate this rizht to political bummers, 
who can thereby have the people of the United States taxed for the 


ene of conducting an election in a single county from $4,000 to | 
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This question has been before the courts of the country, and I men- 
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But, Mr. Speaker, I will now pass from this branch of the measure 
and discuss the reason why this bill should not become a law on the 
grounds of public policy. 

The friends of this bill say that the purpose of the measure is to se- 
cure a ‘free ballot and a fair count.’’ They roll these words over and 
over under their tongue as a sweet morse! and would have us believe 
that the Republican party and the Republican party only was all the 
party in this country that was in favor of a free ballot and a fair count; 
in other words, that the Republican party is possessed of all the hon- 
esty, virtue, and patriotism of the country, and this bill is brought for- 
ward in order to suppress some fraudulent practices of the Democratic 
party claimed to exist in the South. 

Gentlemen, people who live in glass houses should not throw stones. 
The record of the Republican party will not bear inspection. Its his- 
tory for the last twenty-five years has been a history of fraud.. I mean 
the leaders of the party, and not the great masses of its people who 
have been been deluded into supporting that ticket. Where are the 
frauds of 1862 and 1863, when that party sold out the financial policy 
of the country to Wall street? How about the fraud in demonetizing 
silver in 1873, when that party solid out to the gold bugs of the coun- 
try and within the last few days refused to remonetize silver? What 
about the frauds in Louisiana, Florida, and South Carolina in 1876, 
when the Republican party stole the Presidency? How about the 
frauds of Montana last year, when two Republican Senators were fraud- 
nlently returned to the United States Senate? Why did the Repub 
lican party reward with high offices the parties who were assisting in 
the frauds of 1876? How about the wholesale bribery and corruption 
of the Republican party in the last election? Where is Dudley and 
his blocks of five? What party sold a cabinet position and the Vice- 
Presidency for money ? 

Gentlemen of the majority, you began this quarrel by bringing this 
measure forward and showing to the world that you would rather de- 


| stroy the liberties of the people than suffer the defeat of the Repub 


liean party. The very principle of the Republican party, namely, pro 
tection, is a living fraud. 

What did your Republican Senator from Colorado [Mr. Wo tcorr] 
say the other day in the Senate when he was discussing the silver 
bill? 

This is his language : 

I wonder how long the Republican majority in Rhode Island, for instance, 
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would last, if the interests upon.which the people depend for their livelihood 
were no longer fostered and protected by the party in power. 

This expresses the whole thing. 

The Republican party is held together in Rhode Island and other 
protected States by the cohesive power of public plunder. It says to 
its followers, Vote for protection and it will be money in your pockets. 
Whose money? Why the money of the toil, sweat, and labor of the 
country. Not the money of the foreigner, because whatever is gained 
to one man in this country by protection is paid by some other man. 
The manufacturer is induced by the Republican party to vote for pro- 
tection, and he in turn compels the men in his employment to vote 
the same ticket on penalty of losing their work, and then the Repub- 
lican party fries the fat out of the manufacturer to carry the next elec- 
tion. But the honorable gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McKInLeEy] calls 
this ‘‘ results.’ 

So when the highway robber obtains the money of his victim at the 
point of a pistol that is alsoa result, and when the pirates at the Straits 
of Gibraltar robbed cvery ship that passed through the straits in the 
way of a tariff, they also obtained results, but it was the result of 
some other person’s labor. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I will pass from the frauds of protection to the 
frauds of the Republican party in the manner of conducting its elec- 
tions, and will give a few of the methods of that party in securing a 
free ballot and a ‘air count, or what it callsa free ballot and a fair count. 

Is there a doubt that the election of 1888 was bought by the Repub- 
lican party through the monopolies and trusts created by that party ? 
What did James . Foster, president of the Republican League of the 
United States say in his cireular letter when the first gun of the cam- 
paign was fired? Here is a part of it: 


Confidential. } 


LIZADQUARTERS REPUBLICAN LEAGUE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
New York, May 25, 1388. 

My Drar Sm: The Republican League of the United States desires to bring 
you face to face with the startling fact that the coming Presidential election is 
not to be fought on the old party lines which have heretofore divided Demo- 
crate and Republicans, but upon the direct issue of free trade vs. protection. 
We will win this fight if you will do your share and help us to finish what we 
have begun, We want money and want it at once. 

It may not be of your personal knowledge, but it is a fact nevertheless that 
the manufacturers of the United States who are most benefited by our tariff 
laws have been the least willing to contribute to the success of the party which 
gave them protection and which is about to engage in a life-and-death struggle 
with free trade. 

. . : * * . 

The campaign which we are about to enter will concern, more than any- 
body else, the manufacturers of this country. They have hitherto been very 
laggard in their contributions to the Republican cause. In fact, if 1 could 
punish them without punishing the cause of protection itself, I would con- 
sign them to the hottest place I could think of on account of their craven 
parsimony. If this class of people do not care to contribute to the success 
of the Republican party they are welcome to try their chances under a Demo- 
cratic Administration; I can stand it as long as they can. 

In fact, I have it from the best possible source that the manufacturers of 
Pennsylvania, who are more highly protected than anybody else and who 
make large fortunes every year when times are pros , practically give 
nothing towards the maintenance of the ascendency of the Republican party. 
Of course I shall not violate what I consider to be a proper principle of ac- 
tion, but if I had my way about it I would put the manufacturers of Penn- 
sylvania under the fire and fry all the fat out of them. 


This is a sample of a free ballot and a fair count. 
The Republican party wanted money, and, as Mr. Foster declared: 
We want money and want it at once. 


The fat was fried and money was obtained, and money purchased 
the election of 1888 and defeated Grover Cleveland. 

Mr. Wanamaker, who holds a Cabinet position because of money, in 
explanation of his connection with this matter, said: 


When Quay sentfor me I was surprised. I had no more idea of what he 
wanted with me than you might have if he telegraphed for you. But I knew 
he was not the kind of man to send for me unless he had important business 
with me,soI went. Then he told me that the national Republican committee 
needed money and his scheme for my raising it. 


The country is acquainted with the balance of the disgraceful scheme. 
Thousands of dollars were raised by Wanamaker, and voters were cor- 
rupted and Wanamaker received his reward—a place in the Cabinet— 
and still the Republican party want a free ballot and a fair count. 

Now, as to how the money was used we have some testimony from 
The New York Mail and Express of date November 22, 1888, as follows: 


Ofthe money so liberally contributed by the Republicans in thiscity for elec- 
tion expenses, three very large sums were paid out which brought in only 
about 1,350 votes as the result of these expensive negotiations. The La- 
bor vote cast for Harrison and Miller amounted to 1,200; the James O’Brien 
Protection Democracy vote, 50; the John J. O’Brien vote, beyond what is the 
normal vote in the Eighth district, to 100 votes. On Saturday before election 
there was paid by the national committee for use in this city to a Republican 
State leader, as we are informed, the great sum of about $150,000, and as none of 
this went to the county committee, it is fair to presume this very large sum was 
used in the three negotiations referred to. 


The Manufacturers’ Record, of Philadelphia, of April, 1889, contained 
this statement in regard to Mr, Wanamaker’s services in the election: 


It is, therefore, to the men that give the cash that a large, if not the largest, 
share of success is due. These, almost always, are the business men. We 
make the assertion that the money contributed by this (Manufacturers’) club 
Jast year had more influence upon the result of the national election than al! 
the skill, the ingenuity, the labor, and the wire-pulling of all the professional 
politicians in the city of Philadelphia. We believe this proposition to be capa- 
ble of positive proof. If, therefore, control of patro: is rightly the reward 
of victorious effort, the right of this club to name the Federal office-holders of 
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Philadelphia rests upon solid grounds. * * * The leaders, we suppose. 
claim that they are the men who win victories and that their generaishi,, ». 
titles them to special consideration. But they can win no triumphs an a 


strong backing in money and votes from the best members of thei par -—_ 
the politicians had had to fight single-handed the battle of last No.0”, } 


Cleveland would now be in the White House. They were 
with paralysis until the manufacturers and other business men 6 Oy 
cue, not only with abundant supplies of money, but with a deter ee 
carry the day by hard work and actively exerted influence. That 
tight was won. 

I will make but one other reference in this disgraceful drama of frana 
and corruption, and that is to the letter of W. W. Dudley and his jets, 
to those in charge of the Republican campaign in Indiana 
This statement is contained in that letter: 


Fourth. Divide the floaters into blocks of five, and puta trusted 
necessary funds in charge of these five, and make him responsible that; 
away and that all vote our ticket. 

Through the instrumentality of Judge Wood, of the Federal 
Indianapolis, and Chambers, the district attorney of that court, 
was never prosecuted for this crime against the ballot-box, and it w 
shown by the public press of the country that the Administration diq 
not desire the prosecution, and he is to-day one of the trusted ad 
of that Administration. 

Many more similar instances of what I have mentioned could | 
duced, but I deem this sufficient to show to what extent the 
lican party appreciates a free ballot and a fair count, especially 
counted on the Republican side. Now, Mr. Speaker, let us see hoy 
the Republican party regard a free ballot and a fair count in Illinois 
for example. In that State 348,000 Democratic votes elect seven Rep- 
resentatives, while 370,000 Republican votes elected thirteen Repre. 
sentatives. The average number of Democratic votes to one Re; 
ative is 49,000; the average number of votes to each Republi 
resentative is 28,000. Thus it takes 21,000 more Democratic votes j; 
Illinois te elect a Democrat than it does to elect a Republi: 
under their gerrymandering laws the Republican party thin 
all right. 

In Lowa, 179,000 Democratic votes elect one Representativ: 
211,000 elect ten Republican Representatives. The average nur 
of votes to the Representative on the Democratic side is 179,000, whi 
the average number of votes to each Republican Representative is 21,- 
000. In other words, it takes 158,000 more Democratic votes in Jowa 
to send one Democratic Representative here than it takes to send o1 
Republican Representative. 

In Maine 73,734 Republican votes have chosen four Representatives 
while 54,516 Democratic votes have chosen no Representatives at al! 
In other words, there are four Representatives here from Maine repre 
senting 73,734 people and there is not one man here from Maine rep- 
resenting 54,516 people. 

In Michigan 213,469 Democratic voters elect two Representatives 
while 236,387 Republicans elect nine. Average number of votes to the 
Representative: Democrats, 106,734; Republicans, 26,625; difference 
80, 469. 

In Minnesota 142,492 Republican voters have five Representatives; 
while 120,793 voters not of that party have no political representation 

In Nebraska 108,425 Republican voters have three Representatives, 
while 94,228 voters not of that party have no political representation 

In the great State of New York it takes to elect a Representative 
Democrats, 42,389; Republicans, 34,105; difference, 8,284. 

In Ohio it is as follows: Democrats, 79,251; Republicans, 26,003 
difference, 53,248. 

In Pennsylvania it is as follows: Democrats, 63,805; Republican 
25,052: difference, 38,853. 

These figures are given by The New York World, and their accura 
is supported by the Congressional Directory, and they are not ques 
tioned by gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber. 

The resultof the figures, then, is that in fourteen Northern States ther 
are 3,386,000 Republicans, who elect 126 Representatives, the average 
being not quite 27,000 to each Represenfative, while 3,074,000 Demo 
crats elect in the same number of States only 47 Representatives, or a0 
average of 65,000 Democratic votes to elect a Representative. 

Thus it will be seen that about one-third of the Democratic vo'cs © 
these States are suppressed by fraudulent gerrymandering laws. 14's 
seems to be all right in the eyes of our Republican friends, as it tencs 
to keep the grand old party in power, but if a colored vote in the Sout 
is supposed to be suppressed what a dismal howl goes up for a free }\- 
lot and a fair count. ‘‘Why beholdest thou the mote that is in ty 
brother’s eye, but considerest not the beam that is in thine own eye 
First, cast out the beam out of thine own eye; and then shalt thou se 
clearly to cast out the mote out of thy brother’s eye.’’ Gentiemen 
consistency is a jewel, but it has no abiding place with the Repu 
party this year. 

In 1877, when Senator CuLLOM was governor of [Hinois, in his ™ 
sage to the Legislature of that year he used the following langna- 


As citizens of the State of Illinois we claim the right to hold our cle ; 
our own way, giving all our people a fairand equal chance to cast their vor" 
We claim the right to prescribe the manner in which our polls shal! be purse? 
of fraudulent votes and how and by whom the result of our elections <)' 
ascertained and announced. Al! these things we regulate by the liws mace by 
our State Legislature, and when the result is so ascertained and annonce, W" 
expect it to be respected, as well by our own citizens as by others. We c's! 
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these rights for our own State, we concede the same to every other State in the 
Union. 

If this was good doctrine in Illinois in 1877, why is it not a good law 
now. Itis to be presumed that the thirteen Republican Representa- 
tives from Illinois now in this House indorsed that doctrine then, but 
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now they seem to discard it and do not think that the States are en- , = ate oll , 

titled to equal rights under the Constitution. We will see what Sen- HON. SYDNEY E. MUDD 

ator CULLOM himself thinks of this measure when it goes to the Senate aed te eae ee : 

inafewdays. There should be no other ground assumed in this country OF MARYLAND 

than that assumed by Senator CULLoM in his message, that the people In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV! 

of the several States are capable of self-government. The measure un- 

der consideration assumes that they are not and will not enforce the | i J 1, 1890 

law 3 } The House having under consideration the b H. I amend and 
The people have for more than eighty years proven themselves ca- | supplement the election laws of the United States, et 

sable of self-government in the several States. But this measure is| Mr. MUDD said: 

revolutionary in this, that it changes all existing systems, and it en- Mr. SPEAKER: As one of those who have felt s hat the force of 

ables the party in power to intrench itself in permanent power by | the evils aimed at by this bill I believe in the wisdom and the effi 

seizing the machinery through which the will of the people is expressed. | of its passage, and shall state brietly the reasons for my faith. 

No party actuated by a love of liberty would seek to put such a law I submit, sir, that there is a Government of the United States. | 

on our statute-books. Iis evident intent is to strike a death blow at | is said to bea republicin form. We call it a Goy ent ofthe peo 

local self-government and transfer all power to a central despotism. | ple, or, as high authority has phrased it, a Government of the people 
The horde of supervisors, deputy United States marshals, spies, and | by the people, and for the people. If it be ordained that such a gov 

informers created by this bill will not owe their appointment to the | ernment shall exist in reality and in substance, and not merely as t! 

people and therefore will not be liable to the people for their action. echo or the shadow of a name, the voi f t peo d the who 
The people do not make such offices and therefore have no power to | people must be heard in the administration of that Government 

unmake them, nor will the judges of the Federal court be responsible | the legislation through its representative bodies, that furnish th 

to the people. the vigor, and the potentiality for good or evil of tl rganism whi 
This Congress has created eighteen more officers for Federal judges | we honor by that name 

at a salary of $7,500 each per annum, and of course these positions wi! At the foundation of all that constitutes governm t 

be filled with eighteen Republican judges who will hold their office | creative and the right preservative of the form, the theory, and tl 

for life, as well as the supervisors, and they will not be responsible to | character thereof, is the question of the elections by which the agent 

the people, not having been elected by the people, and the great political | of that government are chosen and by which its powers are executed. 

prizes of the country will seem constantly within their reach, and the [ shall not enter, Mr. Speaker, into question of the const 

danger is that they will debase these high offices for partisan purposes. | tionality of the legislation now pending before this body. 
The functions conferred on the judges by this bill are not judicial, | In the very forefront of the instrument 1ich we call a Constitu 


but are essentially political and partisan. They will disgrace the ju- 

diciary rather than exalt it. They will be expected in great public 

crises to stand with their party, and it is certain they will do so. | 
Heretofore the Government has been divided into three great divisions, 
the legislative, judicial, and executive, each being a check on the | 
other; but this will blend all these in one. The Executive will ap- | 
point the judgesand they, through the supervising ‘‘returning boards,”’’ | 
will take charge of the Congress or the legislative department, and 

thus the Government in the end will be in charge of the executive or | 
administrative department, and this, in turn, means the Republican 
arty. : 

, The report of the Federal supervisors are to have priority over the | 
return of the governors of the several States, and this is for thte pur- | 
pose of defeating the will of the people as expressed at the polls. The | 
people of the North will not tolerate this usurpation of their rights | 
whatever the people of the South will do. 

We will find in the free cities of the North greatly increased majori- 
ties in the coming election, and the Republican party will not dare ap- | 
ply this law there. You may send yoursatraps from door to door with | 
their pockets filled not with money fried from the fat of the manufac- | 
tories, but taken from the public Treasury, as contemplated by this 
bill, and it will do you no good. 

The people will not be corrupted by the base minions sent out by 
this measure, but will zesent the act as an insult to their patriotism 
and love of country. They will not long endure the treacherous 
spy and the base informer, those loathsome wretches created by this 
bill for party purposes and under the pay of the Government. The 
liberty of ancient republics was based on free cities and freedom of the 
Tepublic, but the freedom of our Government is based on individual, 
personal freedom and local self-government, and without this our in- | 
stitutions of Government could not endure. 

The history of the Anglo-Saxon race for more than two thousand 
years, with the blood of conquest coursing in their veins, establishes 
their right to dominate all other races of the earth and makes their 
posterity, the people of this country, the foremost race that ever lived 
in all the tide of time. For overacentury this people have maintained 
the greatest and freest government known to civilization in all ages, 
and its turret and foundation-stone rest on the right of local self-gov- 
ernment, which form of government that grand old statesman Gladstone | 
has been trying to secure for suffering Ireland for the last quarte: of a | 
century; and now, while that people are enduring untold hardships to 
Secure self-government, this bill if passed will destroy that form of 
government in America and sadden the hearts of the true lovers of 
liberty throughout the world. 

I pray you, gentlemen of the majority, as you love the liberties of 
yourcountry, do not enact this measure intoalaw. Discard all strange 
gods and new and untried methods of government and let us preserve 
the Government as created by our fathers and hand it down to our pos- 
terity unimpaired with all the exalted and priceless blessings which it 

tows. Let us trust the people with local self-government, and, my 
Word for it, our God-given liberty will be safe in their hands. 
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tion, under which wederive the right tositin this Chamber, and which 
t} 


in the fondness of our faith we have called the supreme law of the 
land, the powers which we are here seeking to exercise are clearly and 

| specifically set forth. 
Che highest judicial authority of this country, the Supreme Court of 
the United States, a tribunal in the character of its organization and 


its dignity second to none perhaps on the face of the earth, has passed 
upon and declared the constitutionality of such laws. I may remark, 
in passing, Mr. Speaker, that my respect for the decision in the lead- 


; 


ing ease rendered (that of ex parte Siebold) is none the less intensified 


| because the malefactors of the law against whom was aimed that de- 


cision came from Maryland, from the seventeenth ward of Baltimore 
City and my own district, and from a section thereof where there is no 
fear or possibility of ‘‘ negro domination.”’ 

I shall not enter either, Mr. Speaker, upon a discussion of the hai 
rowing details of fraud and forbidden practices that at this day and 
hour furnish the condition and the necessity that call for the exercise 
of the powers that are embraced in the provisions of this bill. 

Upon the facts in that particular we are not left to conjecture. They 
exist in all portions of the country in a greater or less degree 

They exist in a larger and more general and systematic sense, I say 
it more in sorrow than in resentment, in that section of the count 
which we designate as the South. 

The managers of this bill have predicated its necessity upon the d 
sire for the prevention of frauds in elections all over the country, and 
for the curtailment of the power for wrong-doing of its beneficiari« 
gentiemen of the other side, hailing from the section called the Sout! 
arise with alacrity and promptness and utter the cry of pain that com: 





| from one who is hurt. 


We say we will stop fraud in this country, and blast its domini 


| all over our broad land; gentlemen arise and complainingly say, ‘‘ You 
| utter malediction upon our section.’’ 


So be it, gentlemen, if you will. 
You place the locusof this legal battle where other battles have wage: 
before. Constitutionally we will meet it and root it out if possible in 
that quarter. 
Two gentlemen from two noble « 
ve for his State largely upon what she has do 
the past and the glory that was and is gone, hav 
} 


argumentative, able, and eloqguentspeeches. They are br 
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ld States, one of them ba ig i 








of them. I honor them for their valor and their frankne There ha 
been no traverse, and they made none, of the f vhich 
founded the justice and the necessity of our action thi 1 this bi 
They have pleaded by way of confession and avoidance, or, as the gen 


tleman from Virginia | Mr. TUCKER} expressed it, have dk 


There is a propriety in the term ‘* demurrer.’ The lawyer dem 
when he wishes to admit the facts. The gentleman from y 
a lawyer. He knew he had no standing on an issue of fact befo 


jury of his countrymen, and with the lawyer-like habitudes of his m 
he, no doubt wisely, entered a demurrer. 

In sustaining his cause, which he did in a manner wortliy of a better 
one, he found himself obliged to deny the obligation upon his con 
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science of any binding effect of the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
his country, and intimated as a contingency in which Federal author- 
ity might conflict with State rights, the significant event that the State 
might, as it had a right to, he said, prescribe a property qualification 
for voting. 

I willsay here, Mr. Speaker, that Democracy, or so-called Democracy, 


ever had a fancy and an affinity for the aristocracy of property as a | 


qualification for political prestige. 

The untitled in mock dignity and the unpossessed of fortune find no 
proper alliance after all in the traditions and the policies of so-called 
Democracy. 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. HeMPHILi], said, as near 
as I can remember, *‘ We are going to rule, or we must rule that coun- 
try, or we must leave it,’’ and with an apotheosis that was almost touch- 
ing, if it were not so serious, of the grandeur of his State, he declared, 
*“ We are not going to leave it.”’ 

No man woald have him leave it, Mr. Speaker; but would rather 
hope that in the unquestioned brightness of his intellect he should re- 
main there as a leader and a light to his people, and, touched with 
more liberal views, he should build them up on the high plane ot equal 
and exact justice to all people in the complete enjoyment of political 
rights. 

This, then, Mr. Speaker, is the situation which we must confront and 
which we must deal with. This, then, is the vision upon which our 
eyes are asked to feast in revelry. ‘Thisthe political banquet of which 
we are invited to partake or go hungered of our rights. 

We must see the Constitution of our country, in the interpretation 
placed upon it by the highest tribunal of the Jand, set atnaught and de- 
fied. 

We must let the operation of such ignoble restrictions as property 
qualifications for suffrage or other proscriptions, if need be, forbid the 
passage of laws needed for the protection of our national Jile, to permit 
the exercise of prerogatives which gentlemen apostrophize as the em- 
bodiment of local sell-government. 

We must let the agencies that enthrall and dominate many of the 
fairest sections of the country rule, as they do rule, as they have ruled, 
and as they will rule, against majorities, against the people, against 
the Constitution and tie laws which we call the supreme law of the 
land, 


The official returns made out by Democratic sources for members of 


Congress from the majority of States south of Mason and Dixon’s line. 
other than those denominated Border States, show that the average 
number of votes cust for members of Congress in the bulk of the dis- 
tricts therein rank less than one-half of those returned in the great 
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majority of districts in other ‘portions of the country, in many cases | 


less than one-third, in some less than one-fifth, and the average popu- 
lation of those districts is about the same as elsewhere. 

The question then to be considered by this Congress, and it is our 
sworn and bounden daty to consider it, is whether in elections for 
members of the National Legislature the vote of one man South is to 
count as much the vote of two men in the North or East or West, or 
in Maryland or Virginia; and for our attempting toact upon this ques- 
tion, to the end that the evil complained of may be removed, we are 
told that we are nullifying that Constitution which is based upon equal- 
ity of rights. 

The measure of public estimation of candidates for elective office is 
gauged, or supposed to be gauged, in large measure by the proportion- 
ate number of votes that each receives; and yet the fact remains, and 
the question for us to determine is shall it continue to remain, that 
men from those sections of the country are returned elected to Con- 
gress by one-half, and, as I have said, in some cases by one-third or 
one-fifth the votes, receiving which in other sections party candidates 
are defeated, and squarely and admittedly defeated. 


It will not do, Mr. Speaker, to say that people in those sections of 
the land do not care to vote. Asa matter of fact, sir, the people of 


the South by temperament, both the old and the newly enfranchised, 
take a keener and more intense interest in politics than in any other 
section of the country. I know whereof I speak in this regard. Men 
do not resign the exercise of their political rights through choice. 

The colored man of the South treasures his rightof the elective fran- 
chise with a sanctity not less than that with which he clings to the 
religion that binds him to his God. He ceases to vote only when not 
permitted to vote, or because his vote is not counted save to make up 
a representation for the benefit of a minority that robs him of hisright. 

We are told, Mr. Speaker, that all these things are necessary and 
are justified because of the fear of negro domination in certain sections 
of the country. This is not the case, sir, in all respects. It is not | 
alone a revolt against alleged negro domination, in my judgment. 

The negro who votes the Democratic ticket there is allowed to vote, 


and protected in the exercise of the largest and completest enjoyment of 


that right. 


It is only when he votes the Republican ticket and helps to make 


up Republican majorities that this domination becomes offensive, and 


then itis that gentiemen invoke the departed spirits of their forefathers 
to nerve their arms in the work of compulsion that preserves the 


precions heritage of local self-government. 


a 


| 
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For my part, Mr. Speaker, I should not want to disturb the n 


of my ancestors unless in a cause more holy than that of a sy) ang 
of the sacred rights of the humblest citizen. oe 

The spirit that inspires these assaults upon the purity of the pa)) t- 
box is a sentimentof hostility to Republicanism and the fraygq-, ri a 
ting and fraud-loving tendencies of the Democratic party. [, ;. in 


great part, sir, the spirit ted upon memories of the past that yen: 
hostility to-day against the man and the party that stand for ¢),, 
tionality of the Government and the supremacy of the Constitut} 
thereof against the counter-claim and theory of so-called Stat: 
ereignty. 

Look, for instance, at the condition of things in my own State of 
Maryland as an illustration of the truth of the proposition for which 
am contending. 

The city of Baltimore, under Democratic auspices, for many 
past has witnessed the commission of irauds as gigantic and offen 
rank against the freedom of the ballot.as any other portion of the h ha 
able globe. The population of Baltimore is overwhelmingly 
The Seventeenth ward of Baltimore City in my own district ha 
many years been the Gibraltar of unterrified Democracy. Equally a ‘ 
coex tensively it has been the Gibraltar of flagrant and most st upen ndous 
frauds. There is not a handiul of colored men in that ward. 

In the face of all these things, Mr. Speaker, gentlemen ask us to let 
themalone. Letthemaloneforwhat? Let them alone to snatch tr 
defenseless people the benefit of representation based upon suppre 
of votes, and double in extent to that enjoyed by other sections of thei 
common country; let them alone not only to commit fraud, bux t: 
it in the name of liberty and under the guise of the privilege of loca! self- 
government; let them alone when outraged constituencies send t: 
body contests, most of them well founded, equal in number to the nu: 


ears 


ber of Representatives from that section upon this floor; let them «lone 
when fresh done barbarities, as detailed before committees of this Con- 
gress and upon this floor, indicate the existence of conditions unsur- 


passed in the disorders of ‘Warsaw, under the dominance of that 
tude’’ which men have called * peace. rr 

Mr. Speaker, when the great Ktoman orator in his grand philippic 
against the arch-conspirator of his country portrayed the evils that had 
fallen upon her, the splendid and tremendous power of his lanzuayc 
was not more masterful in the description of the wrongs that hac been 
done than in that of the times, the places, and the manner of their 
doing. 

ii wee not so much that Catiline had conspired against the peace 
of the state, jut that, so conspiring, he came within the circle of the 
sevate, under the eyes of the consul, took part in the deliberations o 
the body, and marked out the downfall of those who were the defend- 
ersof the city. 

Not less, Mr. Speaker, has it come to pass that here in this Western 
Empire, in this age of civilization and peace, men, in effect, have borne 
a part in the commission of outrages upon the Constitution and the 
laws oftheir country, have set up the reign of fraud almost within the 
shadow of the sacred circle of this Capitol—shining temple, as it ought 
to be, of justice and of terror to evil-doers—and then have come within 
the sanctuary thereof, taken part in deliberations of this body, to pass 
laws for the guidance of the people. I will not carry the ana!ogy fur- 
ther. 

Mr. Speaker, I challenge any man to go before me in weight of siu- 
cere regard and friendship for all that relates to the prosperity o! the 
section from which I hail. 

I love the State of Maryland and her people, among whom ! was 
born and reared and among whom I expect to die. I thank Giod for 
Maryland, sir, that she is ridding herself of the conditions that prevail, 
I regret to say, among her less fortunate sisters, She is ridding ler- 
self of Democracy as well. 

I love the people of the South that possess the affinities and ha!) 
tades of sentiment and action and industries akin to my own State. | 
have respect for the government of my State and the modified sover- 
eignty thereof, but I owe a greater allegiance to the Government 0! 
this country. 

I have a greater admiration for the more exalted rank of gra 
and boundless enterprise that belong to us under the ieee nation- 
ality of free government that in a higher sphere we enjoy as citizens 
of the United States. 

And as Representatives of the country and the people theres’, «0! 
not alone of the States, we each have the right to expect and the duly 
to demand the enforcement of equal civil and political rights ot 
every the humblest citizen in every the huablest and remotest «ore! 
of this broad land. And because I have an aspiration for the g0' 0! 
my section and of that South of which I rank myself a son, | ( 
have her take her proper place in the enjoyment of the mun!:c0! 
blessings that God and nature have bestowed upon her. 

I would have her uplifted above the charge and su<picion 0! i, 
which false friends have brought upon her, to go forward in align iuco! 
with the progressive tendencies of other sections in their marc! ‘> * 
greater and higher destiny among the peoples of the earth. 

I know full well, Mr. Speaker, that Ss wie stands here in his p!ace 
and speaks the plain, unvarnished truth about these things, wh)! *"' 


mi 





_—— 


men know and all good men lament, will be censured by some as being | 


the maligner of his people and an enemy of his community. 
sir, it such shall be my fate. 

That man, sir, in my judgment, is less the enemy of his people who 
sates the naked fact about them and pleads for their deliverance than 
he who brings the blight and tarnish of these things upon them; than 


So be it, 


he who, in apologetic tones, dwarfing the full measure and the serious- 
ness of the facts, stands forth as a champion of fraud and the brazen | 


defender of his country’s disgrace and the pleader for its continuance. 


The pathway of our duty in the premises is plain to my mind, Mr. | 


Speaker. That Government is a farce and itself a fraud which permits 


high-handed lawlessness to go unrebuked and unwhipped of justice, | 


and that fails to extend the full measure of its strong-armed protection 
to him who, in suppliance bent, asks and pleads for it. 
Hesitation in such cases is turpitude, and timidity itself is cowardice. 


The Republican party for these many years past, sir, in its treat- | 


ment of this question has hovered close to the border line of cowardice. 

We clothed the colored man of the South in the habiliment of equal 
rights and bade him exercise them. It is our sacred and solemn duty 
to stand by him and protect him in the exercise of those rights. 

For what was it that we led him out of the land of bondage and 
placed him on the high mount of hope and political promise, if, for- 
sooth, we abandon him at theentrance of that promised land in which 
we bade him go when we clothed him with the insignia of the ballot? 


3etter had we left him in his semi-barbaric happiness and con'ent- | 


ment down among the cotton fields and corn, where in his chattel con- 
dition he received at least kind treatment, than to have led him out 
of the thralidom of slavery into the pitfall of a political serfdom. 

There stands in this city, Mr. Speaker, a few squares from this Cap- 
itol, if I mistake not, a statue more striking in its form and more sig- 
nificant in its teachings of a great idea thn any I remember to have «een. 

I remember well a few years ago, when a student in this city, I 
came out one evening from college, buoyant in the glow and ardor of 
youth that sees in the sculptured marble the image of immortal 
thought, to witness the unveiling of that statue. It represented the 
form of Abraham Lincoln, standing erect and noble as in life, with 
his outstretched arm over the bended head of a kneeling slave. The 
hand that drew the veil was the hand of Grant. I have sometimes 
wondered, Mr. Speaker, if that picture were a dream or if that statue 
should not again be veiled. 

And I suggest that when this bill shall have heen defeated, if it shall 


be, and aught that remains of hope of the realization of the dream of | 


Lincoln or the vision of Grant.in the equal protection and complete en- 
franchisement under the law of the former slave shall be gone, this 
Congress or the Republican party should cause that statue to be veiled 
and the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Ewart]should be master 
of ceremonies upon that occasion. 

If gentlemen, Mr, Speaker, may not relish the situation in which 
they find themselves under the enactment of such a law as this they 


must commend to their own lips the chalice which they have prepared | 


for others in forcing upon us the necessity for calling it into power. 

If the things which are said and charged as to the conditions which 
prevail in the South do not in fact exist, then it is for you gentlemen 
from that section to remove the suspicion which a thousand evidences 
point to, and which has become so widespread that it is no longer safe 
to disregard its monitions. 

From all over the country comes the complaint of frauds against 
the ballot-box in the South. The people here and there and every- 
where say that you do not permit fair elections. The voice of distress 
that comes from that quarter and the wail of political desolation that 
wells up from the downtrodden therefrom have become too lond to be 
drowned in mere denial. The testimony has become too strong to be 
disearded in the tribunal of public opinion. 

We have listened to the voice of the siren that would bid us shut 
our ears to that ery already far too long ; the lullaby and gush about 
pone good-will and the prosperity of the negro there we have 

eard enchanted, lo! for these many years. The time has come for 
action, The time has come for an assertion of the powers and te full 
powers of the Government under the Constitation, which under God 
~pnd justice, we must, perforce, invoke if we would be true to our fel- 
low-man and be not recreant to ourselves. It is due not only tothe 
black man, but to a host of wronged and injured white men as well. 

There are thousands of those in the South to-day who would break 
away from the thralldom of the Democratic party could they count 
Upon the Government's protection in the exercise of their rights when 
the ties and associations that bound them to Democracy have been 
severed. They are kept there now by the false cry of negro suprem- 
wy. They are kept there because in the suppression of the voice of 


the negro in his Republicanism and all who side with him across the | 


pathway that leads to him in the domain of his politics there stands 
‘nseribed the warning, *‘ Let all who enter here leave hope behind.”’ 
There are those among the young men of the South who, born be- 
ueath the star of secession, down in the darkness of the night of war 
and threatened disunion, beheld the flag of nationality born by the Re- 
publican party, as they believed, toa better and a higher life, and they 
‘ollowed it as @ tutelary god, because they believed it was right. 
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Down among the barren fields of their own fair land made desolate 
| and upon the banks of their streams that bore no commerce to the seas, 
; they saw in the operation of your policiesand your principles the open- 
ing of a roadway to a higher progress and prosperity for a new and re- 
| generated South. They adopted tl 
called them their own. 
| They yearned for participation in the homogeneity ofnationality, that 
under the operation of just laws and the equal and unstinted protection 
| thereof they fondly hoped would have 
creed, overspreading all the sections of t 
balike. 
They cherish that hope to-day. 


1e slogans of your pirty faith and 


followed in the wake of your 


1is country, North and South 


And they ask that you extend to 


| them the full protection of your Constitution under the broad panoply 
| of your Federal power, commensurate with the loyalty which they ga 


to you. 

| They canonly get it through fair elections. Full nationality can not 
be secured without it. The rightofa free and fair and untrammeled 
ballot stands at the base of all others. 

It will not do, Mr. Speaker, and it is no excuse for us to say that 
the laws which we shall pass and which no man dares to say are not 
right, in their prevention of cruel, crying wrongs, will cause irritation 
and excite bad blood and ill-feeling among the people against whom 
they will have to be executed. 

The aims of great justice will not permit or tolerate the adoption of 
such a halting, timid, hesitating policy as that, in the face of a solemn 
duty. 

In the prosecution of our rights under the law, sir, I should make 
the political atmosphere of our country so hot for evil-doers against the 
ballot that, in the language of Daniel Webster, ‘‘ they can not breathe 
the air thereof and live.’’ 

It will not do for us to falter in the discharge of a great and solemn 
duty because, forsooth, it may be contended that we have not the 
power or the capacity to secure practical enforcement of the law. 

Great Government that we are, we should render oursel ves contempt 
ible in the eyes of the nationalities of the earth by the avowal of so 
| humiliating and so cowardly a confession as that. 

On such reasoning as that we should hand over society to the un- 
bridled license of the evil-doer in every field of crime; and the shackles 
that fell from the limbs of the helpless slave at the touch of the wand 
| of freedony under the great soul ot Lincoln would have weighed upon 
his body to-day had sentiments of the stamp voiced by the gentlemen 
of the South on this side of the House found lodgment in the hearts 
of the brave men who wrought his liberation. There is 
such a plea, no justice in the sentiment that gives it birth. 

But itis said, sir, that the experiment of this legislation is costly, 
and gentlemen pause to enter into estimates of expense. 

The blessings of free government, sir, are not measured in dollars 
and cents, and the aims of nationality are superior to considerations 
of revenue. 

When the people of this country struck the blow for independence 
of a foreign power they did not stop to calculate the cost of the main- 
tenance of the cause of freedom: when the men of a later day went 
forth to battle for the suppression of the rebellion they did not halt or 
hesitate to conjure with arithmetic or weigh the estimate in dollars 
and cents that would be expended to preserve liberty and union in the 
Jand. 

Blood-stained tracks of veterans that left their impress upon the 
| mountain slopes and valleys of a thousand battle-fields; eyes bedewed 
with tears of many a sorrowing widow or stricken orphan that wailed 
the sacrifice of loved ones lost, reckoned not of the quantum of ex pend 
itures that sustained the struggles fought and won for liberty and law 

These were struggles for nationality, Mr. Speaker, for wide-spread, 
practical, priceless liberty, whose legitimate expansion finds its only 
logical result in complete and unstinted enfranchisement as voiced in 
universal manhood suffrage. It is that for which we are 
to-day. The victory is not complete without it. 

There is no middle ground between civil and political liberty ina 
republic. There is no political liberty that does not stand upon and 
find its fullest expression in the ballot. 

I understand, Mr. Speaker, that there are a few in the South that 
call themselves Republicans—and I hope that they believe that they 
are—who stand against us and against their people in that section in 
their opposition to the passage of this bill. I understand that 
It is hard to sneak for the defenseless and the disfranchised of th: 
ple atalltimes. It requires nerve and courage and sometimes sai 
todo it. All men are not endowed with these qualities 

I understand that there are some Representatives from the South 
whose districts—like my own, perhaps, in Maryland—do not need this 
law. . But I had thought they would be more mindful of their brethren 
of other States and districts who do need this law, and need it because 
they can not get justice without it. 

There are those again, Mr. Speaker, who love to luxuriate in the 
favors of what is called the ‘‘aristocracy’’ of society, and feel the 
friendly fawning of what is known sometimes as the chivalry of the 
South. Stalwart Republicanism gives no sesame to those who foster 
and feed upon such agencies. 
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There are those who, because of the profit and the policy thereof, are 
lip-serving in their own politics and, because of dalliance with Democ- 
racy, grow faint in the avowal and weak in the expression of their own 
creed to bask in the sunlightof some pleasant ballot scoundrel’s smile. 
There are some of these among the Republicans of that section, sir. 
We have all seen them and feel a tinge of shame in their comradeship 
whenever we see them, and it is the sentiment or the want of it that 
comes from such as these that finds its fit indorsement in the phrases, 
honeyed of apology for fraud and pregrant of encomiums upon its doers, 
in the utterances that fell from the lips of the gentleman from North 


Chere is another element, sir, self-portrayed, that will not fail to 
have been noticed in connection with the opposition on this side to 
this bill—a grievance against the Presidegt, the Speaker of this House, 
or the action of a committee of a co-ordinate branch of this body. 

For my part, Mr. Speaker, I want to say that I place my Republican- 
ism and my patriotism and sense of public duty on higher grounds 
than these. The President of the United States exercises his duty 
under the Constitution in the light of his own conscience and accord- 
ing to his own best judgment as we may assume. And though he may 
err in individual eases, and I have no doubt he has done so, I believe 
in the long run, and in the calm and sober judgment of the great ma- 
jority of the people, he will be found to have discharged the functions 
of his high office upon policies and public questions, as well as in the 
recognition accorded to public men, with sound discretion and dis- 
crimination. But whether he has or not, sir, I shall endeavor for my 
part to discharge the independent responsibility of my Representative 
position here regardless of what I may conceive to be the Jack of judg- 
ment or neglect of duty on the part of co-ordinate branches of this 
Government. 

‘The gentleman from North Carolina does himself injustice when he 
parades the views of defeated aspirants for district attorney, or those 
of some black-faced Iscariot, himself hungry for appointment, in sup- 
port of his own views. 

Doth the wild ass bray when he hath grass, or loweth the ox over his fodder? 


Mr. Speaker, in the language of Roscoe Conkling, at the close of a 
memorable speech upon a subject somewhat akin to this, there is a 
sentiment which I would fain adopt and make my own. He said: 

One of Rome's famous legends stands in these words: 

“Let what cach man thinks of the Republic be written on his brow.” 


I have spoken in the spiritof thatinjunction. I have spoken frankly 
of the things thatare and yet ought not to be, because I would stamp 
them out of existence in the section where they prevail and look to the 
dawning of a better and a brighter day for the South. 


Richard W. Townshend. 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES E. HOOKER, 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 15, 1890. 


The House having under consideration the resolutions of respect to Hon. 
Richard W. Townshend, late a Representative from the State of Lllinois- 


Mr. HOOKER said: 


Mr. SPeAKeR: When requested by the gentleman from Illinois [ Mr.’ 


WILLIAMS], the immediate successor of our deceased friend, to take 
part in these obsequies of our lamented brother, I responded that I 
would regard it not only as adaty todoso, butone which, in view of the 
relations which existed between Mr. Townshend and myself, I should 
fee] myself remiss if I did not consent to perform. And though I have 
no written speech to deliver commemorative of the virtues and public 
services of our friend and brother, 1 have a word to say in reference to 
my connection with him in the rendering of those services. 

Sir, death to the old or those whom Providence has afflicted with in- 
firmities seems natural, but when it comes to those who are in the 
meridian of life and at the very acme of their usefulness it is hard for 
frail humanity to exclaim, ‘‘ The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away; blessed be the name of the Lord.’’ Mortality is the fate of all, 
but he whose magic hand swept across the chords of the human heart 


with a touch probably never equaled by another has told us that even 
in this case— 

The weariest and most loathed worldly life 

That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 

Can lay on nature is a paradise 

To what we fear of death, 


That sentiment of the great English poet may be true, Mr. Speaker, 


but there is another equally true: that to him who has met the q 
and obligations of life and discharged them faithfully death ae 
once, and once only to the brave, come whenit may. 1 
most unexpectedly to our deceased brother. 

I was associated with him in many Congresses in whyj:}, 
and in the Fiftieth Congress, which had just closed. On\) 4 
before his death I met him in these Halls and had famili,, « 
tercourse with him. He looked the picture of health, 
imated, as his distinguished colleague, General HEN DEI R 


a 


by the ‘ho e, the elastic spirit, and the fine temper w mil h always 


tinguished him, little apprehending that he in his turn, and ; 
days, must pay ‘the debt of mortality which all humanit, m 
And I was grieved ere yet I had reached my home to learn by 
egraphic wire that he whom I had le/t in such robust health 
vigorous physical condition, and such hopeful frame of mind | 
passed away in the prime of his manhood. 

It was my fortune, Mr. Speaker, to be associated with Mr. | 
shend from his first entrance into these halls. The histo; 
life has been given by his distinguished successor from his ; 
gressionhl district and given, too, by my friend from \ 
Compton], who represents the district in which Mr. Toy 
born. At an early age he left the home of his nativity and 
this city, exhibiting even in his boyhood those ma 
character—zeal, intrepidity, energy, fidelity, and hon 
charge of whatever duty was devolved upon him. 

Moved by the spirit which moves so many of our youn 
Eastern and Middle States, he sought his fortune in th 
Making his home in the State of Illinois, he was the: i 
many honors. Admitted to the bar at the age of tweuty- 
to the responsible position of representing his constituenc: 
tral executive committee for several years; elected as a de! 
convention which met in 1872; and then, sir, the same spiri 
mated him in the discharge of these duties recommended 
constituency in whose midst he lived, and he had the ho: 
lected by a large majority to the Forty-fifth, the Forty 
Forty-seventh, the Forty-eighth, the Forty-ninth, the Fiftiet! 
Fitty-first Congresses. In all these positions he discharged t 
that devolved upon him with wonderful zeal and fidelity. 

When he was nominated by the Speaker of the last Hous 
sentatives as chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs I : 
eonfess that I felt some anxiety, some trepidation as to how 
meet the responsibilities of the grave position to which the 
had assigned him; for I had not understood that he had be 
ated as to acquire knowledge of military affairs. But I wa 
gratefully disappointed when I, asan humble member of t 
mittee, associated with him in the last Congress, found that he | 
to the discharge of the duties of the chairmanship of this gr 


mittee, having in its care the Army of the United States and the laws 
which govern it—I found that by zeal and-industry and study a 


familiarity with military men, whose society he always courted, | 
made himself pre-eminently familiar with the questions com i g be 





him in the position to which the Speaker of the last House had as 


signed him. 

No man has exhibited on this floor a greater knowledge of th 
which should govern the country in providing for its soldiers and 
cers. He familiarized himself most thoroughly with all the lav 
had been enacted on this subject. In the debates on this floor 
he imagined, and probably imagined correctly, that the particula: 


diction of his own committee was invaded by others, he defended it 
with all the zeal and earnestness, and even, I may say, aggressiveness 


which characterized him whenever he spoke upon any subje 
public position was ever filled with greater honor, fidelity 
courage than his chairmanship of that committee. 

The honorable gentleman [ Mr. CutcHon J who has no 
to preside over that committee was associated with us in t! 
gress. The best wish that I can make for him is that i in th 
tration of his great duties he may imitate the zeal, the a! 
learning, and the bravery which distinguished our decease: « 
in the discharge of those responsible duties. 

Others have spoken of Mr. Townshend’s private and social! \ 
It was my fortune to be with him in the Forty-fifth Cong 
Forty-sixth and the Forty-seventh, and to be with him ag 
Fiftieth Congress. It isa source of profound regret to me 
not have the pleasure of being with bim in the present Congr 

But early as he departed this life, scon as the great desi 
him down, he has left behind him a name and a record upon 
gressional history of this country that will cause him to be fo 
membered in the estimation of those with whom he associate 
constituency whom he served so faithfully and bravely. 

Long as was my association with him, Mr. Speaker, I did 
cover that he had a single vice or fault, If he had, intimat e 
tion for several years never disclosed it to me. We may no 





his remains to the bosom of our common mother, the earth, wi) '" 


declaration that no man knew him so intimately as to eres 
was ever afraid to speak his sentiments, ever afraid to annov" 
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views: Performing faithfully all the duties of life, if he had any faults | ginia, whatever affects Iowa, affects every portion of this common coun- 
| did not know them; and if there were such we commit them with | try. The cry, then, of‘‘ Let us alone,’’ “‘ Let us attend toour own busi- 
him to the judgment of that Great Author of our common being who | ness,’’ is child’s play when dealing with the subject of elections for the 
holds the seales of justice to weigh usall witheven balance and omnip- | whole country. Think of the 
otent power. We commit them to the keen gaze of Him ‘‘ who hath | ginia getting into fever heat every two years as to who shall be their 
measured the waters in the hollow of His hand, and meted out heaven | Congressmen, if, for illustration in theStat 


. 
: , he ite of Massachusetts as many 
with the span, and comprehended the dust of the earth in a measure, | Congressmen can be counted or other legally selected as is desired. 


folly and nonsense of the people of Vir- 





and weighed the mountains in scales, and the hills in a balance.’ If they thus have Republicans returned would not the voice of our 
Democratic Representatives he stifled and rice versa? 

Sir, I listened to that beautiful outburst of eloquence of the gentle- 

Federal Election Law. man of South Carolina when he spoke of his fatherland and his de- 

termination to hold it and not leave it. Sir, in the m« y of come 

of us, there was another period of this nation’s history in which South 

SPEBCH 4 Carolina led the van. I do not want to talk about the \ I do not 

en want to revive its memories or to apologize for what was then done. 

We believed we were right and we acted. But Iam not untrue tothe 

y . Y y I St nan i Bae a a a war ¢ a | ni t 
H ON. KD M | N D W A D D ILL, JR _ | Southern Confederacy when I say that her people do not want any 
7 |} more war. Her peopie are tired of it. Sir, there are too many un- 


OF VIRGINIA, 





pleasant reminders of that conflict ltuin and devastation on all sides. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, | Go North, go South, go East, or West, and the vacancy at the family 
hearthstone is a monument tothe rash words of South Carolina before. 
HNonday, June 30, 1890. [ Applause. A stricken father. a widowed mot] . w boy. a 
The House h iving under consideration the bill (H. BR. 11045) to amend and ». | Widowed daughter, whose husband sleeps beneath t { uit 
nlement the election Jaws of the United States, etc. minders of the danger of rash and hast wction. 
Mr. WADDILL said: Now, my friends, be careful, be prudent, move slowly; and do not 
Mr. Speaker: That the present measure is one of great importance | !orget this: that nullification in 1890 may do what secession did in 
to the people of this country no impartial person will dispute. The | 1560. . Let the Southern people reflect. Let them ask betore opposing 
authors of the bill claim for it that it will secure to every citizen in | @ measure of this kind, is it honest and right? Isay the Southern 
the land the right to cast one honest ballot and to have that ballot | people can not be excelled in the civilized world for honesty and fais 
counted. If it shall succeed to only a limited extent in that particn- | play. Is it right to accept the increased representation based upon the 
lar it is a measure that the American people should hail with delight. | negro vote and then suppress that vote? ‘The Southern people ought 
Far, in my judgment, does the importance of such a proposition exceed | Dot to do it. The ‘sober second thought’’ of the Southern people 
all others before this House. What do we care for silver bills, for tar- | will not do it. 
iff bills, for copyright bills, and such like questions in the light of a The gentleman from South ¢ ni nakes a great m ke. In his 
measure that has for its purpose and object the guarantying to every | discussion of this question he ve matters involved in the 
citizen in the land—rich or poor, lettered or unlettered—the free and | controversy, and particularly one of the most important features « of this 
antrammeled use of the ballot? | proposition. He has brought the i South’’ here, he has brought 
It is alleged by the authors of this bill that a necessity exists for its | sectionalism here. I want to ask h vhat he is g to do with the 
passage, and that in many sections of the country elections are con- | White Republicans of the South when he prop to exterminate the 


trolled by fraud, perjury, violence, and bloodshed, and a general sup- | negroes or rule by force? Hesays that they, the Democrats, are their 
pression of the popular will, and to that charge there is not always a | fathers’ sons and that the blood shall not first turn back in their veins. 
denial, though not unfrequently a justification of such things is made. | We, too, sir, are our fathers’ sons, and we stand upon our native 
I say here from my seat on the floor that if such things exist then all | heath. 1 represent in part a State that has in it 75,000 white Kepub 
other questions fade into insignificance beside it. Little do your laws licans, as pure, as honest, as géod citizens as any men who occupy seats 
to protect property amount to, little do your laws to protect persons on this floor. I say now we want peace; we want honest election 
amount to, if in a free and enlightened age you fail to protect what alone | and I tell the gentleman that we are our fathers’ sons too. He wants 
gives us our manhood. The ballot has been truly said to be the right | to know whether the blood is expected to turn back in his veins, | 
preservative of all rights. And withoutit, in its simplicity and purity, | tell him no; but if he proposes to rule the Republicans of tl 
our Government, in its present form, must in the near future tumble | by force, if he proposes to exterminate them, then the blood will flow 
and fall tothe dust. It will truly be arepetitionot a house built upon | back in the veiusof the white Republicans of that section not until the 
the sand, and which the floods and the rains soon overcame. last drop of it shall have been shed. [ Applause. ] 

Least of all, Mr. Speaker, is it a bill as to which there should be any I am sorry, Mr. Speaker, that this question could not be considered 
sectional dispute or quarrel? I say for the Southern people, as one of | calmly and without any partisan feeling. Now, what is it? Whatdo 
them, that Iam ashamed to know that any Southern Representative | you say about this law ? 
will intimate upon this floor that the people of the South do not want THE ORIGINAL LAW. 
honest elections. This bill is entitled to a fair consideration, and, after [ want to remind Republicans in this House, some of you who have 
the quiet, cool, able, non-partisan, non-sectional speech of the distin- some doubts about this measure, that not a single objection is now 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. LopGE] in its bebalf, I | urged against this bill that was not urged twenty years ago against tl 
am sorry and surprised to know that sectionalism should be dragged | Jaw providing for national supervision of elections. At that time th: 
in here, so that in this House for the last three days we have heard | Jeader of the Democratic party, Senator Bayard, said 
what ought to make the heart of every American patriot bleed. We} 4, witi cither be rendered a nullity by the sentiment of | 
have seen that side and this side of the House indulge in violent sec- | United States, the sober second thought that polit in net r 














tional tirades, each side to blame somewhat, but you gentlemen on the | /.can nos see bi ae Ss = on sepichbine pete dey : 
; ‘ . . | the end, see ppendix to Congressiona rLObDe, Be ! 
— peregy side started it—speeches that would have done credit to | (...0+ess. volume we 9 416, 413 
63, —s ee _ : 
7 . ; Hon. J.S. Smith, of Oregon, in the House of Rept ntatives May 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I appeal to any Democrat here to put his hand | .- 1870 (Appendix to C a 1 a) hans 111 
upon any word of ional cl i by the gentl aes eee ee ee ee Pas 
y of a sectional character uttered by the gentleman from | among other things, said: 
Massachusetts [ Mr. LonGE ]}, the author of this bill. |" 2 a oe f aA js a el atin 
sate : . . . . i bt ils bs asec ne nic ed, Will effect an entire u ous 
Our distinguished friend from South Carolina {[Mr. HEMPHILL] who | ,... cedham Sn tieuaation of tap Game rnment, one fraucht to ever 


led off on the other side cracked the sectional whip, gave notice to the | citizen and subversive of liberty. 
world that this bill if it became a law could not and should not be | Siw ‘de. Wik eta bill do 0 part Of the } : 
operative in his section. Why, Mr. Speaker, what is the excuse? I | hanes anleeantoh oll ie betiied ter tn other eattions pee on 
ask my Democratic brethren to stop and reflect a moment. The only | country seeking for victims, with the inducements and opport 
defense you urge against this bill is that your section should be ‘‘let | ‘o the mercenary snd the malignant, it will not sfe for 
alone;” that you shonld be allowed to “‘aitend to your own business.’ | })/.°8! questions itn ee etme. fewill b 
That 18 your demand. Why, sir, to be ‘let alone ’’ was all that the | versal distrust and uneasiness, to encou age I 
South asked in 1861. This bill appliesto every section of the country | ©@tion of spite and greed of gain by unfound ns 
alike. In this particular it is substantially the same as the present | Scareely an objection either as to const lity or otherwise h 
law. Iam surprised, Mr. Speaker, that a gentleman of intelligence | been urged at this time against the passage of this bill that was n 
who undertakes to represent a constituency on this floor should by his | urged against the passage of the present law All sorts of dire pre 
very declaration admit or claim that his section is not a part of the | dictions were made as to its dangers and the evil effects to ; 
Union. passage. The above extracts from speeches of Messrs. Bayar 
What is South Carolina going to do about it? Why, sir, whatever | Smith give an idea as to the then feeling andapprehension. | 
aflects South Carolina affects every other portion of this Union in re- | twenty years’ experience ali these predictions are shown not « 
Spect to elections for members of this House. Whatever affects Vir- | ill founded and that the law in its conception and operation 
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in every way wise and conservative, operating every where, as it does, to 
insure tair elections and nowhere doing any harm; but in many places 
it has proven to be the only safeguard afforded for a free and fair elec- 
tion. Nowhere, so far as I have been informed, has this law operated 
otherwise than to facilitate fair and honest elections. 

I say there is no danger from this law. Naught but the facilitating 
of honest elections will come from it, as has been the case with the 
original law. At the passage of that law danger might well have been 
apprehended; it was a new and untried path, but now the way is 
blazed and marked for us. None but those who will not heed can get 
hurt, 

CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE LAW, 

At the time of the passage of the original law grave doubts as to its 
propriety and expediency might well have been entertained. Indeed, 
the constitutional question had not then been settled and the then law- 
makers had only the opinions of the framers of the Constitution to guide 
them. The Supreme Court had not then, as now, passed upon and 
settled this imaginary trouble. 

WHAT THE FRAMERS OF THE CONSTITUTION SAW, 


The possible necessity of this or a similar law was seen by our fore- 
fathers, the framers of the Constitution, and although the clause now 
under consideration, namely, section 4 of Article I of the Constitution 
of the United States, which is as follows: 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; but Con- 
gress may at any time by law make or alter such regulations, except as to the 
places of choosing Senators— 
was the one over which more controversy was had than any other; 
nevertheless they in their wisdom adopted it, and full record is made 
of the views of many eminent statesmen to show what their meaning 
and intent was. They apprehended that a day or a time might come 
when passion and prejudice would override cool judgment; when men’s 
local interests and their ambition might overcome their love for their 
country; when State and local affections and imagined duties might 
outweigh their national love. 

Surely nanght bat great wisdom and a prophetic vision could have 
portrayed the events of the future as they did. 

In the Federal convention Mr. Madison said: 

The necessity of a General Government supposes that the State Legislatures 
will sometimes fail or refuse to consult the common interest at the expense of 
their local convenience or prejudices. The pclicy of referring the appoint- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the people, and not to the Legisla- 
tures of the States, supposes that the result will be somewhat influenced by the 
moce., This view of the question seems to decide that the Legislatures of the 
States ought not to have the uncontrolled right of regulating the times, places, 
and manner of holding elections, These were words of great latitude. It was 
impossible to foresee all the abuses that might be made of the discretionary 
power. Besides, the inequality of the representation in the Legislatures in par- 
ticular States would produce a like inequality in their representation in the 
National Legislature, as it was presumable that the counties having the power 
in the former case would secure it to themselves in the latter. What danger 
could there be in giving a controlling power to the National Legislature? Of 
whom was it to consist? First, of the Senate to be chosen by the State Legis- 
latures. If the latter, therefore, could be trusted, their Representatives could 
not be dangerous. Secondly, of Representatives elected by the same people 
who elect the State Legislatures. Surely, then, if confidence is due to the latter, 
it must be due to the former. It seems as improper in principle, though it 
might be less inconvenient in practice, to give to the State Legislatures this 
great authority over the election of the hepresentatives of the people in the 
general Legislature, as it would be to give to the latter a like power over the 
election of their representatives in the State Legislatures, (Madison Papers, 
pages 401, 402.) 


And Rufus King added: 


If this power be not given to the National Legislature, their right of judging 
of the returns of their members may be frustrated. No probability has been 
sug@ested of its being abused by them. Although this scheme of erecting the 
General Government on the authority on the State Legislatures has been fatal 
to the Federal establishment, it would seem as if many gentlemen still foster 
the dangerous idea, 

And Gouverneur Morris observed: 

That the States might make false returns and then make no provisions for 
new clections, 

A prophetic observation. 

Patrick Henry said in a speech in the convention of Virginia: 

Congress is to have a discretionary control over the time, place, and the man- 


ner of holding elections. The Representatives are to be elected, consequently, 
when and where they please. 


SUPREME COURT DECISION, 


A discussion of the question of the right to pass the bill, in the light 
of the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, seems al- 
most an insult to this House, and I would not venture even to mention 
the question of constitutionality but tor the remarks of my Democratic 
friends who seem to have grave and serious doubts on the constitu- 
tional question. 

And I shall be content to quote the decision of the Supreme Court 
as a sufficient answer to Democratic doubts. In the case of Siehold 
( £x parte Siebold, 100 United State<, 371), Mr. Justice Bradley deliver- 
ing the opinion of the Court, Justices Clifford and Field dissenting, 
the tollowing passages give the views of the Court upon this important 
power of Congress: 


It seems to us that the natural sense of these words is the contrary of that 
assumed by the counse] of the petitioners. 


After first authorizing the States to prescribe the regulations, it is added, the 
Congress may at any time, by law, make or alter such regulations, ‘“ Make or 
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alter!” What isthe plain meaning of these words? If not under the ,,, 
session of some abstract theory of the relations between the State a), \_ 
Governments, we should not have any difficulty in understanding th.) , 
is no declaration that the regulations shall be made either whw)|\ |, ? 
Legislatures or wholly by Congress. If Congress does not inter/¢;,. 
they may be made wholly by the State; but, if it chooses to interje; 
nothing in the words to prevent its doing so, either wholly 

the contrary, their necessary implication is that it may doeith. 
make the regulations or it may alter them. If it only alters, | 

fest convenience requires, the general organization of the po!! 
there results a necessary co-operation of the two Governments in rey 
subiect. But no repugnance in the system of regulations can aris 
the power of Congress over the subject is paramount. It may be « 
and when Congress sees fit to exercise it. When exerci-ed, the ac 
gress, so far as it extends and conflicts with the regulations of the Sta 
sarily supersedes them. This is implied in the power to 
(Pages 383, 384.) 


This decision alone would seem to be conclusive of this " 
But later still and more explicit even, if possible, we have another do. 
cision of the same high tribunal. 

In Ex parte Yarborough (110 United States, 651), Mr. Justice yj) 
ler, delivering the unanimous opinion of the court, said: 


That a government whose essential character is republican, whose «, 
head and legislative body are both elective, whose most numerous and 
ful branch of the Legislature is elected by the people directly, has no p 
appropriate law; to secure this election from the influence of violenc 
ruption, and of fraud is a proposition so startling as to arrest attention and 
wand the gravest consideration. 

if this Government is anything more than a mere aggregation of d 
agents of other States and governments, each of which is superior to | 
eral Goverement, it must have the power to protect the elections o; 
existence depends from violence and corruption, 

If it has not this power it is left helpless before the two great natura! o 
torical enemies of all republics, open violence and insidious corrupti 
657, 658. 

will ie be denied that it is in the power of that body to provide laws 
proper conduct of those elections? To provide, if necessary, the ofticers 
shall conduct them and make return of the result? And, especially, to 
in an election held under its own authority for security of life and | , 
voter while in the exercise of this function? Can it be doubted that Congress 
can by law protect the act of voting, the place where it is done, aud the man 
who votes from personal violence or intimidation and the election itself {rug 
corruption and fraud? 
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“mak 
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If the Government of the United States has within its constitutiona! domain 
no authority to provide against these evils, if the very sources of power may 
be poisoned by corruption or controlled by violence and outrage without legal 
restraint, then, indeed, is the country in danger, and its best powers, its highest 
purposes, the hopes which it inspires, and the love which enslirines it are at 
the merey of the combinations of those who respect no right but brute force 
on the one hand and unprincipled corruptionists on the other. (Page (#7 


DUTY OF STATE OFFICIALS, 


The court in Ex parte Siebold also ruled very plainly in regard to thy 
power of Congress under this clause of the Constitution to treat State 
officers conducting elections as officers of the United States: 


It is objected that Congress has no power to enforce State laws or to punish 
State officers, and especially has no powerto punish them for violating the laws 
of their own State. Asageneral proposition this is undoubtedly true, but whe: 
in the performance of their functions State officers are called to fulfil! duties 
which they owe to the United States as well as to the State, has the former no 
means of compelling such fulfillment? 

In view of the fact that Congress has plenary and paramount jurisdiction ove: 
the whole subject, it seems almost absurd to say that an officer who receives or 
has custody of the ballots given for a Representative owes no duty to th Na- 
tional Government which Congress can enforce, or that an officer whio stuffs the 
ballot-box can not be made amenable tothe United States. If Conwress has 
not, prior to na pecinee of the present laws, imposed any penalties \o prevent 
and punish frauds and violations of duty committed by officers of election it 
has been because the exigency has not been deemed sufficient to require it. and 
not because Congress has not the requisite power. (Pages 387,338.) 


VIRGINIA BILL OF RIGHTS, 


And in this connection section 3 of the Virginia bill of rights seems 
apropos: 
That the Constitution of the United States and the laws of Congress passed 


in pursuance thereof constitute the supreme law of the land, to which para 
mount allegiance and obedience are due from every citizen. anything 
constitution, ordinances, or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstand 

May we not affirm in the light of these authorities that the power ol 
Congress in the premises is supreme? To contend otherwise would be 
to deny facts too plain to admit of controversy and would be an ac- 
knowledgment that the National Government was powerless to preven! 
its own overthrow at any moment. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we have the constitutional provision, we have 
the construction given it by its authors, and we have the decisions ol 
the highest courts in the land, leaving no question as to the me 
of the Constitution. Now, what as to proposed law ? 

PROPOSED LAW. 


I have listened with the deepest interest to all that has been said, 
and do not hesitate for one moment to say that if 1 in the siiz)i'e' 
particular feared the operations of this law, as many of my “outoe™ 
brethren appear to do, or believed that it was exclusively aimed «! \%° 
South and would injuriously affect its interes's and harshly 00 “0 
justly bear upon its citizens, then I should vote and work agains! ‘0° 
passage of the measure; but I have stadied this bill in vain ( u 
there is any cause for all this fear and apprehension, and my ‘°' - 
ate conclusion is that there is not a provision in it that can even 5" 


the hair of the head of an honest man in America. 
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PEOPLE OF VIRGINIA. ; 
And right here I want for one, at least, to remove the imputst" 
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sought to be cast upon the people of Virginia by those who ai! 
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= | 
gpeak for her here, wheu they imply by their conduct that any law| In many of the counties of my State the supervisors are petitioned for 
igoking to an honest election will ever injuriously affect her people. | and appointe d, in many others it is never thought of. Under the pres- 

The people of Virginia are a law-abiding people, a law-loving and | ent law ten « itizens in any county can ask for the supervisors, Under 
jod-fearing people, and in no land, in no clime upou which an all- the proposed law fifty citizens can ask for it, and itis, as at present, thus 
gise Creator has allowed the light of His countenance to shine is there | put in operation in any and every part of the United States. Whatour 
4 better, a nobler, and a purer people than hers. Many, and an over- | Democratic triends seem anxious for is that there shall be an absolute 
whelming majority, of her sons are as true, as honest, as loyal, as law- appointment of supervisors everywhere, whether petitioned for or not, 
abiding, and us patriotic as any citizen to be found anywhere in the | whether necessary or not.. This apparent anxiety for Federal inter- 





Union, and her women are to-day, as ever, the very highest and purest | ference, which they seem so much to abhor, is a little too transparent, 
type of the American lady, noted the world over for their virtue, refine- | and will hardly fool the most credulous or scare the most timid. 
ment, and christian simplicity of character. PROVISIONS OF THE ACT. 
HONESTY IN ELECTIONS. | I will here refer to some of the leading provisions of the bill, as to 
That, however, there is in our midst unfortunately too large a num- | many of which it seems to me there can be no valid objection. 


yer of persons Upon whom the reflection as to lack of honesty inelec-| 1, The provision providing for three instead of two supervisors {s 
tidus is properly cast there is no doubt. More unfortunate it is that | certainly wise. 


there is a large class of our people who wink at and condone election | 2 To require these supervisors to keep a record of what they do 
frauds. And that this unfortunate state of affairs 1s to some extent | and to make such record effective in certain named contingencies. 
carried on in high life and high places, so to speak, is also sadly true; 3. Another clause is to supervise the registration of voters’ names 


but for the class of these individuals, small comparatively in numbers, | and the striking of names from the books, so that reckless and lawless 
who participate in crime, apprehension as to the efiects of this bill is | men can not, as was done in Virginia last election to an extent hard 
not ill founded. Fortunately, though, this class—prominent as they | to believe and realize, strike in some cases well-nigh the whole popu- 
sometimes are—do not and should not representour people. Let there | Jation at many precincts from the poll-books. Surely no honest per- 
be a fair and effective law passed and this lawless class—for lawless son will object to this provision. : 


they are, whether their station be high or low—will disappear as sora 1. Another clause is to provide against fraudulent naturalization. 
in jrost time, and in the end will live to despise themselves. Cowards | This is certainly desirable. 
they are; criminals they should be, unless for pity sake. | 5, Another clause is to provide for special canvass in large cities fo1 


But, Mr. Speaker, there are bad people in all communities, and you | illegal voters on the eve of an election. Surely this is desirable. 
should not and can not charge what they do to a whole people. 6. Another clause is to keep a list and record of voters illegally 1e- 
I have the honor tw represent on this floor a large white district hav- | jected on the day of election. , 
ing 2,516 white majority and was elected on an honest count by about 7. To provide for compensation of supervisors in the country as well 
1,000 majority. And for the white people and for the colored people | as in cities. 
who voted for me I say we want absolutely fair and honest elections, 8. A returning board is provided, composed of men ofdifferent parties 
aud I believe I can say the same thing {or a large majority of my Demo- | to which supervisorsare required to make returns. And it is prov ided 
cratic fellow-citizens. Hence, I believe all the talk about this law in- that in the event of dispute between the State election officers and the 
juriously affecting the South is merely political clap-trap seeking to | supervisors the supervisors’ returns are to be accepted; and the re- 


prejudice the people against it. y se | turning board of the State, created by the act, shall certify the result 
The operation of the law of which this is an amendment has proved | of the supervisors’ returns to the Clerk of the House of Representa- 


of value and has done much to facilitate a fair ballot and an honest tives, who shall accept the same, etc. This is one of the provisions 
count, and [ insist that the people of Virginia make no objection to Fed- | about which so much complaint is made. Let us see if there is any 
eral supervisors. Both parties always, as a rule, under Democratic and | serious foundation for the objection. The bill expressly provides that 
Republican administrations alike, ask for their appointment, and the | any party interested, when there is a difference between the judges of 
rule in Virginia has shown that the Republicans always do better with | elections’ return and the supervisors’ return, may apply to the cir- 
supervisors than without them, and I do not believe the present system | cuit court of the United States, and that the said court shall hear said 


would operate differently from the old law. case and determine and certify the correct result to the Clerk of the 
THE APPEAL TO PASSION. House of Representatives, who shall accept such certificate and enter 

Why attempt to array the prejudices of the ‘people and to fire the | the nameof the party so certified upon the roll of members elect. This 
Southern heart on account of this measure? determines simply the prima facie right to the seat, and of course is 


The Southern people are to be put in the position of taking its pas- subject to be changed by a regular contest for a seat, as at present. 
sage to themselves, I for one protest against this imputation on the Objection is urged against this plan. Grant, as is the fact, that there 
Southern people. ‘The original bill was not passed on our account, but | is some objection to it. Is there half as much objection as there is to 
mainly on account of frauds in certain large Northern cities, notably | the present plan? Under the law as it now exists the local State judges 
the Democratic city of New York, and that it was a necessity and | of election are the sole tribunals to determine who shall have the 
operated wisely there noone will question. Thestatisticsshow thatin | prima facie right to a seat in Congress. There is no intermediate tri- 
some wards in the city of New York, prior to the passage of the super- | bunal to review what they do, however wrong or corrupt it may be, 
visor’s law, more votes were polled than there were inhabitants, men, | for bear in mind that the returning boards, county and State, are mere 
women, and children, all together. Notso, however, after the passage | ministerial bodies; they have only the compilation of the returns as 
of that law. made by the judges of election. Surely if judges of election at the sev 

But it is solely aimed at the South, it is insisted; to show that thisis | eral precincts throughout the United States, ignorant often, corrupt 
not true, some thirty-odd Northern Democratic members of Congress | frequently, are competent to determine the prima facie right to a seat 
have, within the last few days, published an address setting forth that | in Congress, then a judge of a United States circuit court ought to 
the law was aimed at the overthrow of their party in the large cities of | be, and at last he but reviews the action of these judges and supervisors 
the North. You, my Democratic brethren, disagree among yourselvesas | and determines which are right. 
to where this bill hurts. I tell you it does not bear specially on any Something is necessary to be done. ‘The organization of the present 
one section, but operates to facilitate honest elections everywhere, and | Housedemonstratedthat. Forsome time it was not known which party 
I doubt not that fraud committed by both parties, for all parties sin | would organize the House, and finally the dominant party had only 
enough in this particular, will be lessened. | three majority, but on the side of the minority there sat at least ten 

NOT A FORCE BILL. members who had noclaim whatever to a seat in the body, further than 

But they say it is a force bill. Why call it a force bill? This is an- | on State returns, based upon what the judges of election chose to certify. 
other mean effort to arouse the passions of the Southern people and | Can this be more clearly shown than in the case of Hon. George D. 
make them place themselves in a false light. This name is seized on | Wise, of Virginia? He was regularly returned as elected by the State 
hecause unpopular in the light of the past. If nothing is done wrong, officials and took part in the organization of the House, and for ove: 
what is there to force? If things are crooked, a little force possibly thirteen out of a term of twenty-four months acted as a member of Con- 





| 


will not be hurtful; but there is no force about this measure. It | gress and accepted the emoluments thereof; yet seriously no person 

merely provides for Federal supervision and a plan whereby the su- | could claim that Mr. Wise had any right to a seat in Congress. His 

pervision may become of use in the event of fraud or crime by the | own party friends presented and voted for this resolution. 

Btate election officers; in a word, to make them watch and see every- Resolved, That the seat now held by George D. Wise as the Representative in 

thing that is done, as at present; and, in the case of wrongdoing, to the ifty-first Congress from the Third Congressional district of Virginia be, 

keep a record of what goes on, and that that record may be effective in and the same is hereby, declared vacant. 

certain named contingencies. And this is signed by CHARLEs F. Crisp, CHARLES T, O’FERRALL, 
It is insisted, however, that it is a sectional law because not oper- | J. H. Ournwalre, R. P. C. Wrtson, Levi Maisu, and L. W. Moore, 

ative everywhere, and the Southern people are falsely told that it ap- | viz, every Democratic member of the Election Committee. 

plies to the South, and not to the North. This sort of reckless talk is | |The proposed bil! will in large measure prevent outrages of this char- 

‘shame, acter. Something is necessary to be done. 


Identieally like the present law it applies to the whole country, but 9. Various penalties are prescribed for defeating the popular wil! and 


o ne part of it unless petitioned for byso many voters. This is known | no unreasonable punishment is prescribed; no objection surely can be 


the case by every one, and in this way is the present law used. had to this by people who do right. No more objection should be made 
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than to any other criminal statute. Bad people never like punishment 
by law; good people care nothing about it. 
CLAUS OF THE BILI 
10. Now, aword tothe gentleman from Virginia, who lays great stress 
I have had some experience myself in the jury 
It has been my fortune or misfortune to prosecute in the 
courts in that State, and I surelgewould not have a packed 


upon the jury system. 
business. 
United Stat 


jury. Ido not believe in them. * No just person does, But I do say 
that under the present system you can not convict any one, North or 
South, certainly not in the South, of political crimes. The present 
plan is absolutely inefficient so far as political crimes are concerned, 


The present plan insures a jury of partisans. This certainly will not 
Of course juries should not be formed of only one political 
party. Such a thing might possibly happen, but would not likely oc- 
cur anywhere. The selection of men of different parties is a very dif- 
ferent thing from a selection of strikers and partisans of either party. 
I would have no serious difficulty in finding a jury of Democrats in 
my town who would not hesitate to convict a mun of their own party 
of a political crime, but such men rarely get on juries under the present 
régime. 

Now, we must do something, and what shall be done? Let us re- 
turn, in the language of Mr. TUCKER, to the days of John Marshall. 
We have gone back in this bill to the jury system that was in vogue 
when John Marshall was Chief-Justice. 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. I think you are somewhat mistaken 
in that. 

Mr. WADDILL. Possibly, but Ithink not. Isay that the present 
bill proposes a system in reference to juries substantially like that 
which was in practice in Virginia until 1883. In Virginia up to that 
date the county courts appointed the judges of election and the county 
courts selected the juries. The county courts tried the criminals 
whether they were election criminals or other criminals. 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. Will you permit a question? 

Mr. WADDILL. No; I have but twenty minutes. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Let me suggest then that under the bill as you 
propose it the clerk fixes up the jury. 

Mr. WADDILL. Well, the clerk is but the arm of the court. The 
court appoints the clerk and there is not a man on this floor who be- 
lieves that the judge of a United States court would submit to a packed 
jury anywhere. I do not believe it; you do not believe it. 

Now, that is the system that we had. That is the system we will 
have under this bill. That is the system we lived under in Virginia 
up to 1883, when for partisan ends the plan was changed and election 
officers were Chosen by commissioners elected by the Legislature, and 
I say here that we have had more election frauds in that State since 
1883 thanin the two hundred years of its previous history. 


answer. 


HOW THE SUPERVISOR SYSTEM HAS WORKED IN VIRGINIA. 


My colleague [Mr. TucKER] asks: 


Who wants thislaw? Who calls for it? 


Right here let me say that my colleague forgot himself. I will do 
him the credit to say that he would not make a false statement on this 
floor intentionally about anything; butin his excitement, when he was 
asked whether Virginia was not pretty nearly a Republican State, he 
forgot himself and said that in 1888 the Republican supervisors sup- 
pressed the vote, and thataccounted for the difference between the 1,500 
majority against Harrison and the 41,000 against us last.fall. The gen- 
tleman had not thought what he was talking about. In 1888, 19,494 
more votes were cast than in 1889, thanks to the supervisor system. 
I can go back in the history of Virginia for a period of years commenc- 
ing with 1882, and I will show you that Republicanism has come to 
the front whenever there were supervisors to give us a square and hunest 
count; and when there were not the result was different. In 1882, 
with supervisors, Republicans carried Virginia by over 5,000 majority. 
In 1883, without supervisors, the Democrats took the State, not fairly, 
I claim, and counted themselves a two-thirds majority in each branch 
of the General Assembly. 

In 1884, under the supervisor system and on a Democratic count, 
Virginia was returned against Mr. Blaine by only 6,003 votes, whereas, 
in 1885, withoutsupervisors, on the gubernatorial vote, a return of 16,- 
034 Democratic majority was made, 

Again, in 1886 we had another election supervised by Federal author- 
ity, and the result was Virginia rolled up the handsome majority of 
20,000 for the Republican party. 

Mr. BOWDEN. Twenty-two thousand. 

Mr. WADDILL. Twenty-two thousand I am reminded. 

In 1887 another election was had without supervisors, and while the 
return was close on the popular vote nevertheless care was taken that 
a Democratic majority was returned of well-nigh two-thirds in each 
house of the General Assembly. 

In 1888 the election with supervisors came around, und again Vir- 
ginia, on a Democratic count and returns, was Democratic by only 1,535 
votes. And we come finally to 1889, and Democracy, without super- 
visors, asserts itself, and the result is a Democratic majority of 40,908 
was rolled up. 


} 


| 
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VIRGINIA A REPUBLICAN STATI 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I will answer the question asked M 
and I say that upon a fair vote and an honest count Virg 
Republican State. Had the vote been allowed to lx 
the State would have been returned for Harrison inst: 
At someeight or ten different voting precincts in Virg 
remained in line at sunset demanding the right of 1) 
changed the apparent plurality of Cleveland of 1,535. 
take into account that in the Fourth Virginia district, w 
majority of about 8,000 votes only, some 3,000 majority 
owing to a party dispute in that district and the ad 
thereof by the ever-alert Democratic election officials 

All Republicans in Virginia want to win is a fair 
est count. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, who demands this ? 

1. The many contests considered by the House would 
some remedy. 

2. The election crimes of all conceivable grades and kind 
these contests would seem to indicate the necessity for som 

3. The fact thatone contestant was murdered while maki; 
test speaks louder than words in behalf of some measur 
on the Republican side. } 

4. The fact that in the entire country election 
lent shows that something ought to be done. 


NECESSITY FOR SOME LAW. 


The following proceedings in reference to Jones’s Store pre 
own county, as well as the two tables, A and B, showing so: 
to the vote in some of the Southern States, will show som: 
for this law and serve to easily account for the falling off 
publican vote between 1888 and 1889, 


MANDAMUS PROCEEDINGS. 


At the registration day, October, 1889, just ten days be! 
tion, some three hundred names were stricken from the registrat 
of Jones’s Store precinct without any authority of law and without 
proper notice. A new registrar had to be selected to do the wor ] 
this is shown by the record. An appeal was attempted to be taker 
but without avail; a mandamus was applied for, but with like r ; 
The order of the circuit court of Henrico County of November 2, 1839 
is here inserted, as the petition would be but for lack ofspace. [t wil! 
be observed that a demurrer, which admits the facts, was interposed to 
disfranchise nearly two hundred voters: 


ORDER OF COURT. 


This day came Ned Anderson and one hundred and ninety-fi 
filed their petition praying the Commonwealth's writ of mandanius t 
P. R. Carrington, registrar at Jones's Store voting precinct, in the coun Hen- 
rico, Virginia, to place the names of said petitioners upon the registration book 
of said precinct, because, as alleged, the names of said petitioners had been i) le- 
gally stricken from the said registration book. And thereupon the said P. , 
Carrington appeared in court by counsel and entered a genera! den r to 
said petition, in which demurrer the said petitioners joined; and the mat 
of law arising upon the said demurrer being argued, the court is of opinion 
that the = is not sufficient in law to entitle the petitioners to the writ 
and the relief prayed for. It is therefore considered that the said demurrer bx 
sustained and the said petition be dismissed, and that said respondent recover 
his costs about his defense in this behalf expended. 

Memorandum. The petitioners excepted to the opinion and jud:: 
court, and leave is given them to prepare and tender within ten days ' 
of exceptions. 

Copies. Teste: 

W. 8S. LEAKI 


Special complaint is not made of the action of the court, as | ic- 
ally speaking the decision may have been right, but think of the out- 
rage of a registrar coming forward and interposing a demurrer, a mere 
technical defense, when one hundred and ninety-six of his ‘ellow-cit- 
zens, many known by him to be good voters, were claiming to have 
been disfranchised by his act. Where was the oath he had tak: 

The following two affidavits made at the time will give a: 
this outrage: 

° AFFIDAVITS, 


A. 


STATE OF VIRGINIA, Cily of Richmond, to wil: 


This 2%h day of October, 1889, personally a red before me, W 
heimer, a notary public in and for the city aforesaid, in the State 0! V's 

filliam Allen, Edward (or Ned.) Anderson, Andrew Allen, William Ales, / 
W. Booker, William Bland, J. F. Bonaparte, Eustes Bonaparte, Wi)! . 
ins, William Brown, J. C. Braxton, Walker Brown, Fountain Box 4 W 
Carter, L. Curtis, Henry Edwards, John Fountain, John H. Gaines Iridge 
Green, Robert Graham, Anderson Gates, Simon B. Howard, Christop er arn 
Joseph Johnson, George Jackson, Thomas Jackson, Albert Lewis, \! 
ton, Jorden Owens, Lewis J.Payne, Andrew Price, FreJlerick lic! 
Charles Finsiey, Solomon Syphax, Henry Strother, C. H. Smith, b. Jun 
Robert James Thornton, G. H. Washington, Thomas Watson, (rant \' s, 
Thomas Woodson, John Whiting, Archer’ Woodfork,and Thomas ane 
each of them severally made oath according to law that they and ea f them 
are citizens of the United States of America and of the State of Vi! a , 
they and each of them reside in Brookland district, in the county 0! /'«"' 
State of Virginia; that they were legally registered voters at the vot'ns 
known as Jones’s precinct, in said county; that for many years t 
of them, have been registered voters and have regularly voted at said youl 
precinct; that many of them are y-owners within said precinct sod |" 
said county; that allof them live within a short distance of said polling po 
and most of them withina few squares thereof; that on Sunday, the 2'!) 4 
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+ October, 1889, a day after the regular registration day, they and each of them 
eae rprised to learn of a proposition that their names would be stricken from 
we stration book ; that the registrar, Payton K. ¢ arrington, of said precinct, | 
os adjourned the hearing of said cases untilthis morning; that these affiants 
me cihers in @ body appeared at said place of registration in said precinct | 
— ppointed time?’ when, to their surprix«e, they found that the said registrar 
e posted their nemes as struck off from the registration book and that he 
a thereby, as far as luy in said registrar’s power, had deliberately dis 
i them. Affiants and each of them claim that they are leea t 
id election precinct and are entitled to cast their votes at the electi 
ion the Sth day of Nov ember, Lss8v 
, ler my band this 29th day of October, 1889, in my corp 
WILLIAM ILI -NHEIMER 
NV | 
e | 
B 
g VinoisiA, Cily Richmond, t 
iy personally appeared before me, William Flegenheimer iotary | 
od forthe city aforesaid, in the State aforesaid, Jacob Banks, John Co 
\ C. Christian, Charles H. Clay, Newton Hug , David Crafton, Madi- 
sot Dandridge, Beverly Ford, Stephen Davis, Mitchell Fountain, R. T. Gates, 


Garland Hooper, Newton Hughes, jr., Solomon Jones, John W. Kemp, Scipio 


Lomax, W. O. Lewis, Joh H. Lewis, William Lomax. Hampton Lomax, | 


W. H. Minor, Thomas Ryland, David Ross, Sil. Robinson, Absalom Terry, | 2! 


Pleasant Sully, Thomas Smith, Lucjan Tyler, Pat. W inston, Edw ard Rey Pe- | 
ter Cloyd,G L.. Brown, Scott Butler, Dandridge Green, Royal Price, $ m. Kemp, 
james Tompkins, and John J. W illiams, and each of them severally made 
‘ according to law that they and each of them are citizens of the United 










oath ; * F . . : 
Statesof America and of the State of Virginia; that they and each of them re- | 
side in Brookland district, in the county of Henrico, State of Virginia; that they 


were legally registered voters atthe voting precinct known as Jones's precinct 
in said county; that for years they or most of them have been registered voter 
and have regularly voted at said precinct; that many of them live near and clos« 
by said precinct, and are well known; that on Sunday, the 27th instant, a day 
aher the regular registration day, they were surprised to learn of a proposit 
that their names would be stricken from the registration book; that the re 
istrar of said precinct, Peyton R. Carrington, had adjourned the hearing of cases 
of this kind until Tuesday morning, the 29th instant; that quite a number of 
afiantsand others appeared at said place of registration in said precinct at tlie 
appointed time and learned that said registrar had posted a list of the names | 
of these and other voters as struck off from the registration book, and that he 
ind thereby asfar as lay in his power had deliberately disfranchised them. 

Afiantsand each of them claim that they are legal voters of said election pre- | 
einct, and as such entitled to vote at the election to be held on the 5th day of | 
November, 1889, 

Given under my hand this 39th day of October, 1889, in my corporation afore 
said 








WM. FLEGENHEIMER, Nolary Publi 


(he following table, showing the falling off of the Republican vote 
in the Southern States between 1870-1876 and 1886-1888, would seem 
to indicate that there is some strange and uvaccountable disposition on 
the part of many persons not to vote, and if this failure to vote is not 
voluntary, but results from some other cause, then relief of some kind 
is needed: 

TABLE A. 


Republican 
States. vote, 
1870-1876 


Republican Republican 
vote, 1886 vote, [8s5. } 


- } 













Alabama.. (1872) 90, 272 21, 916 56, 197 
Georgia......... (1870) 69, &22 1, 860 40, 496 
Louisiana........ (1872) 71, 634 20, 986 30, 663 | 
ns ssocvaliichicnibimesmet (1872) 82, 406 7, 180 30, 096 
South Carolina (1876) 91, 870 85 13, 736 
Pen steddisettncaiin 406, 004 52, 027 171, 188 


The following table shows the colored majorities in twenty-six South- 
ern districts, and the statistics as to said districts will be valuable as 
establishing one of two states of facts: either that the negro vote is 
shamefully suppressed or that it is cast for the Democratic candidates. 
If the former is the cause some relief is needed. If the latter be the 
correct view, then there is no danger in this bill, and this talk of negro 
domination isa mere delusion. But in any event the exhibit shown 
by this table should shut the months of the Democratic statesmen in 
their boasted talk of a white man’s party. 


TABLE B. 









State and district. Representative. Term. — e1 
ms 
ALABAMA, 

> . . } | 
iest district... | RH. Clarke, Democrat......... First term... 2. 858 
meen distric .. i. A. Herbert, Democrat......) Seventh term. 249 
: ird districs .... .| W.C©, Oates, Democrat ......... Fifth term 3, 149 
Ourth district...) Le. W. Turpin, Democrat........ First term. 26,612 


GEORGIA, 


Second district........ 
Third district.......... 
Fourth district... 





| HL. G. Turner, Democrat........ | Fitth term.. 
.| Charles F. Crisp, Democrat..| Fourth term .. . 
.| T. M. Grimes, Democrat........ | Second term . 2, 947 



















Sixth distriet | J. H. Blount. iN 22 
renpenens . JH. . Democrat.........| Ninth term.. 8, 229 | 

Penth distetet. | H. H. Cariton, Demoerat ......| Second term...! 4, 180 

oth district........ sieved | G. T. Barnes, Democrat ........| Third terma..... 6, 145 


LOUISIANA, 
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| a very small number comparatively. 


| Lewis H. Blair, of the city of Richmond, Va. 


Stat Negro 
majorit 
I 
rhird district ( , 14° 790 
Fourth district ( j ‘ : ; 
Fifth district. ( A . it ] 0 
Se strict ( 
‘ 
~ ond distr G.D.T > 
hird district J.D.C 1 r ) 
Four listrict W.IHI. Perry r 1,590 
I listrict 1.J.H i 
« district G. W. Dargan, Dem« 
. t st \ J i 
” 
€ ritable viey ) at 
A 1 I x districts a I i 
nted 1 sin ars p De ond I : 
‘ iin of t I »or b fraid of ( 
‘ow, what is the answer to all this? V 
this bill, and the reason for if 
Mr. HEMPHILL answers, charging that Northern States mander 





Mr. Tucker is exceeding] 





a p if t on ice T l ed 
bribery of voters in the North. luk, M1 iker, of t s 
t grave and serious,accusation affecting every portion of common 
country and striking at its very foundation ston Ve e no ¢ 
planation as to why the vote of South Carolina has dwind] m1% 
956 in 1880 to o1 ly 79,750 in 1888, a decrease of 91,206, more than 53 
| per cent. And worsestill was it in 1886. Only 39,077 v« were cast 


| in the entire State, but this sufficed to clect seven Congressmen, when 


he State of New Jersey, a Northern Democratic State. it took 229 
votes toelect seven Congressmen. 

But the State of Georgia presents a more glaring spectacle than in 
South Carolina. In the year 1886 only 27,520 votes were cast at an 
election at which ten members of Congress were returned as elected 
rHE NEGRO QUESTION roe OVERTHROW OF OUR CIVI ZATION 

Let me say to you here, my Southern brethren, that the only two al- 
leged reasons for resisting this bill will not answer, namely, the negro 
question and the overthrow of our civilization in the Sout 


Let us for a moment consider these two questions in the order 


named. 


PHE NEGRO QUESTION 
What ofthis? That in many respects it presents a serious problem 
I will not deny, but I do deny that the dread apprehension of negro 
supremacy is a reality anywhere in the South; and I further aver that 


| it is a mere bugaboo, a fraud, and a sham, whereby the present Dem- 


ocratic oligarchies that are holding sway in the several Southern States 
hope to retain powe 


O DANG! OF } RO 5S REMA 
lsay unhesitatingly that there is no such danger, and, forone, I should 
be entirely opposed to such a thing; but there is no fear of it. The 


colored people have never shown a disposition to take chars f affairs, 
and this pretext of a fear of their supremacy, at least so far as Virginia 
and well-nigh the whole South are concerned, is a mere subterfug 
whereby the doctrines of the Democratic party are sought to be kept 
alive, and many of these States, especially Virginia, Georgia, Tennes 
see, and West Virginia, kept in line politically with that organization 
and the solid South combination, although their every business interest 
is opposed to the principles advocated by the Democracy of the coun 
try. 

in all the South how many colored Representatives have we? Put 
’ On this floor, according to Demo- 
cratic returns, we have only one colored member, and there were but 
three colored contestants. And this in the face of the immense col- 
ored inajorities in the many districts of theSouth. Does not this suffi- 


| ciently remove all fear of attempted negro domination? Mr. CHEAT- 
HAM, of North Carolina, the only representative of tl 000,000 « 
his race in the country. 
IW. HOW HAA r bi VIRGLNI 
We have thirty-one counties with colored majorities in th me 
with very large colored majoriti Yet have the colored people assumed 


-ly affirm that 
vy every office, 





to take charge of any of the said counties? I think Ie 
ip a majority of said counties the Democrats hold near! 
and where with only a few exceptions Democrats do not hold the of 
fices white Republicans bold them, and white Republicans, I take ox 
casion to say, are just as good as the white Democratic officials in that 
State. Look for a moment to the condition ofthe Fourth Virginia di 
trict, and on this subject I desire to quote from a Democratic author, M1 
Mr. Blair is one of Rich- 
mond’s prominent citizens, is a man of wealth, high character, prom 
inent in business and social life there, a native ‘‘ to the manner born,’ 
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and a Democrat to the core. He has recently published a work on the 
Elevation of the Negro; and from him I shall quote. His work has 
much in it to commend, and would have done great good, in my judg- 
ment, but for his advocacy of mixed schools. This, however, he advo- 
cates mainly on economie grounds; but the doctrine was so unpopular 
that it prevented his work being read to any considerable extent, as 
might have been anticipated. Such a thing is entirely impracticable, 
and, in my judgment, not desirable, and is not wished for even by the 
colored people. 

I quote from page 80 of Mr. Blair’s work on the danger of negro 
domination: 

Now, are there any counties in Virginia where negroes are in the majority? 
Referring to United States census 188) we find there are forty-two counties in 
Eastern Virginia where the negroes are in an absolute majority, and where, be- 
ing free to vote, there is consequently negro rule, in posse if not in esse. 


But let us take the example of the Fourth Congressional district, where the 
negro majorities are so large that negro rule exists not only in posse, but also 











in esse. Thus: 
* 

Counties White. | Black. 
Amelia .......: 3, 087 7, 340 
Brunewick 6,022 | 10,655 
Dinwiddie... 14,457 | 18,428 
eT  cniantevecnctinicntmnentnbais 2, 757 5, 650 
Lunenburg........... 4,611 6, 924 
Mecklenburg.. 8, 222 | 16, 388 
EG oc cenesetececcecectboccsssvecocczesses 3,012 | 8,144 
Powhatan. paguanenansopenepennepitibedneeivons 2,726 5, 091 
Pringe Edward.. 4,754 9,914 
Prince George... . | 38,236 6,799 
Sussex : titmeuttt an 6,701 
SETI xn ovo- cendintendienennnsiilveniine ‘padiieianentanenttiientiediatcmtemet tots 56,214 | 102,064 


Now, nobody can dispute that, if the negroes are not intimidated, that if they 
vote freely, anc that if, generally, they vote in a solid body, here must be 
negro rule; or, ifthey deny negro rule here, where else in the South can they 
possibly fear negro rule’ If nearly two ne roes to one white does not, with a 
free ballot, constitute negro rule, then ten negroes to one white does not mean 
negro rule; or if negro rule is ex<caped where this proportion of the colors ex- 
ists, then negro rule will be escaped anywhere and everywhere in the South. 
Or if negro rule does not mean destru tive government, where is the sense of 
representing negro rule as a return to reconstruction days, where not govern- 
ment, but almost anarchy reigned? 

If negro rule means all, or nearly all, the economic, political, and social ills, 
or even partially, that the opponents of negro suffrage delight so much in pict- 
uring, then this Fourth Congressional district must be in a most lamentable 
condition, must be a cancerous spot on the fair form of Virginia that saps her 
whole prosperity. The Fourth district may be in this condition, but before de- 
ciding let us compare it with the Ninth Congressional district, a strictly white 
asthe Fourth.is a strictly black district, which contains, per census of 1888, 
whites, 133.055; blacks, 17,549; total, 160,604; andwith some facts contained in 
report of auditor of public accounts for the year ending September 30, 1886. The 
population of the two districts is very nearly the same, Negro rule being the 
logical and necessary result of unrestricted suffrage, we, of course, find in this 
Fourth district materia! ruin and moral degradation, and the annual report of 
the financial officer of the State must show both conditions to prevail, or, if it 
does not, then the report must be of no value, or those who talk so glibly and 
so mournfully about negro rule are false guides and erring prophete. 

If the Fourth district is ruined financially it can pay oo taxes, but the auditor 
either falsifies the returns or the two districts pay into the State treasury as fol- 
lows: 


State. | Schools.| Total. 


0 


| ee 


Fourth district 
Ninth district 


| 
$5, 770 | $130, 758 
50,862 | 116,471 


So, then, it would appear that negro rule, which is synonymous with unre- 
stricted suffrage, does not ruin to such an extent that it can not contribute its 
fair share to public burdens and to public schools 

But, then, negro rule or unrestricted suffrage means official robbery and gen- 
eral demoralization, and perhaps this is the state of affaire in the Fourth dis- 
trict, and, if so. the criminal charges ought to be very large. The auditor of 
the State reports in Table No 19 the amounts »e paid out for such expenses in 
188, and the following comparison is made: Fourth district $22,173; Ninth dis- 
trict $33,376, 

So, then, it would seem that an unrestricted vote and a fair count—or, in 
other words, negro rule—renders the Fourth district not much worse off either 
financially or morally than the Ninth district, where the negroes are few, and 
although of late years we hear of little else than of the t boom in South- 
west Virginia, it must be confessed that if the figures of our auditor are cor- 
rect the Fourth district is ax. happy, moral, and well off as the great Ninth dis- 
trict. 

Those who go around wearing the frightful scare-face of negro rule are doubt- 
less honest in their apprehensions, but they are nevertheless doing an untold 
amount of evil to the South, which they love well but not wisely. 

The fear of negro rule in the sense of the alarmists is a wild and pernicious 
chimera, and the experience in the Fourth district onght to convince any honest 
man that itis. The negro appears to have no ambition to rule, for when he has 
the majority his almost invariable practice is to give the offices to the most 
capable white men in his party, and when he can not get good men from his 
own ranks he selects worthy Democrats, and remains contented with the 
crumbs that fall trom the official table or with the bones and fragments his 
white leaders throw him, 

The six Southern States have no more to fear from a free and fair ballot than 
has the Fourth Virginia district, and if they are wise they will not only permit, 
but they wa a = —naees to — itis only by inspiring — 
people with interest in public affairs that they can expect prosperity. The 
three States of Virginia, North Carolina, and Tennessee, ieee ay i- 
tion cast its full vote in 1886, are no less prosperous than are the six So 
States where the opposition cast only 13 per cent. of its-vote in 1886; but, on 


the contrary, they exhibit greater progress and prosperity, and certainly as 
much moral and intellectual development. 





| 
| 


The negroes are against us simply because we treat them not aso; 
as creatures who have no rights we are bound to respect. But jet jy. 
their rights, and they will gladly co-operate withus. Butas long as, 
fairs are conducted on the color line, which isin reality sim; Iva 
passion, pooner, and selfish interests of the lowest kind, the ., 
main soli 
management, for the color line deliberately banishes them f 
chamber and the Legislature alike. 


I repeat there is no danger of negro supremacy, nor is { 
negro domination. The following table from the census 0} 
show that there are only two States in the United States w) 
are in the majority: 


leyroes w 
v 


Males of voting 













state. 
White. Colored 

DRED crecvessecesecccncereccentneeceexninn sesneneseeneescces 141, 461 118, 423 mT 
DPR BRBRBooe oo 000000 000000200002 00 covcseccccseese sind 136, 150 16, 827 , 
FIOTIAR.......00ececseveessssseesetenenererseces sresencersnscneess 34, 210 27, 489 1 oon 
GBOOTIIER, coccncsstinnses covcencsocttenes bea 177, 967 | 143, 471 ' 
DIR, cidsaciadveeepecneeberssneecsesin coveve céevdnuinaserts 108, 810 107, 977 
Mixsissippi.. ...... : 108, 254 130, 278 
SD CERIEEIIGD ccccvcizvcccectréices coccesevcbssndinebausd ! 189, 732 105, 018 A 
South Carolina..... 86, 900 118, 889 . 
DOBRO srcen. coscccsveccncecrssencncs secccesoocomnonccconsces 250, 055 80. Y 
IED innhehatbasdatongepeibasbieiitigness cbuetigueebe eseesndunt B01, 737 78, 
VERO IR. ccccccceres ccsves exescccnsnee os sercvcevovcsosoncsesooos 206, 248 128, 2 1 55 

GUID scdcnciinien tutiilintisbeestttinieneiittteimnietine 1,741, 525 1,085, 518 - 


What a feast we are invited to, namely: Because in South ( 
the negroes have a considerable majority, in Mississippi a s: 
jority, we are invited intoa solid South combination with al! t 
States of the South and are to dance to the music of the wa 
absolutely destroying all hope of internal peace and ha 
placing a blight upon our fair land. 

Virginia, with her well-nigh 100,000 majority of white v 
vited to dance to the music of the war of the races, and that 
only issue before her people. Isay we are not afraid of it 
shame thatsuch athingshould bedone. I begof you, my : 
to disband the solid South combination, That is the menace 
stability of this Union to-day. Itiskept up by wrong; it is has 
principle; it is contrary to the interests of all our people. 
little West Virginia, part of our old State, God bless her, having 6,10 
negro and 150,000 white voters, and she to be afraid of negro su 
{ Laughter on the Republican side.] ‘Think of that great domain 
Texas, which by the last census had 301,000 white voters and only 7*,(00 
negroes. Ispeakin round numbers; and by the present census | ve 
believe that Texas will have a half million of white voters, and they 
are afraid of the 78,000 negroes. Then think of Kentucky, t 
liest of States; that State rich in everything; rich in men, rich int 
ent on this floor. She, with 170,000 white majority, is told ' 
to the cry of the war of races. I say to you, my countrymen 
making a mistake; you are making an awful blunder; you are mak 
one that only goes to your own section and that you must suite! 

Shame it is that such a state of affairs exists. These figure 
that there is nothing in the alleged claim of negro rule. 

In my humble judgment nothing is so destructive of our real pea 
and happiness as this race issue forced upon us by the Democra 
managers. It isso much easier to arouse the prejudices o! people than 
to appeal to their judgment, and hence we see this horrid state 0! alais 
and an effort made by the Democratic party to set itself up as the white 
man’s party, and with that as its shibboleth, and with practically no 
other issue, to whip everything and everybody intoline. With a biazen, 
pharisaical air they set themselves up as whiter than other people aud 
they assume to occupy a “‘ holierthan thon”’ attitude, and hence by this 
sortof unmanly procedure to check all opposition and resist every tice 
against theiromnipotent sway ; even to prejudice the hearts of the wowed 
and poison the minds of the young against everything save their pre 
tended necessity for supremacy, namely, to keep the negro from tak 
ing charge. 

No, Mr. Speaker, that is not the trouble. 

WHAT IS THEIR FEAR? 

It is not fear of negro rule; it is of Republican rule. The |)emo 
crats certainly in Virginia care nothing about the negroes )iug © 
publicans, but it is of white men being Republicans, and they ale 
great. uneasiness on account of the Republican rule in conse ue 
certain misdeeds and acts of omission and commission that took )'** 
twenty-odd years ago under the then reconstruction and carp t-begr 
gime. No such danger is really feared; it is but another vain clot 
appeal to prejudice, to the end that a minority may override a ™4)r 
ity. Not at all unnatural that a party that lives only by array: g the 
strongagainst the weak should go back twenty years to find a pr" 
for existence. 

GOOD GOVERNMENT GIVEN. 

If Republicanism means bad government I, for one, am opposed ta 
it, but I say it means no such thing in the South now, and | am pre 
pared to prove what I say, and I am likewise prepared to show 


d. Wisdom and statesmanship can then have little vojeo i. 
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‘tis the desire to keep white men out of the Republican party, or, if | 
they can not be kept out, then in some way to destroy their vote and 
influence, and not the real fear of negro domination that is the cause 
of alarm and that makes the necessity for the white man’s shibboleth, 
Ry the following tabulated statement can be tormed an idea of the 
qhite vote received for Harrison and of the negro vote received or 


counted for Cleveland in Virginia. 


White counties. 


Voting population, Presidential vote 
census 1880, 1888, 
Counties, 


i 


White Colored. | Harrison. | Cleveland. 
















Wear scocoossavssesenesioenvionsecenovsensveses 2, 421 224 1, 482 992 
Patrick ....esssrsseeesnsecsere 2, 017 141 1,022 1. 238 
Carroll ....<+s00es 2,521 63 1,147 1,322 
GraySON ..++++ 2, 430 166 1. 259 | 1 288 
MontQOMePy w-seeseeveerereeceeee verses ss 2, 684 | 768 | 1,516 | 1, 335 
Hoanoke...++-++ a 1, 869 | Me 1, 252 | 912 
Rockingham ......++++- 5, 871 | 644 3, 175 2, 395 
Shenandoah ........-+++- 4,029 i 226 2, 063 2 164 
Page 1, 978 | 224 1,333 | 1, 195 
ae ‘ iicbdlohin 2, 826 | 140 1,295 | 1,479 
Seott ... seen seeeesereees * 3,261 129 1, 800 1, 550 
Wise 1, 496 | 17 742 722 
BUChaNan ...--.-.cererereeeeeeesereeeen ees 1,036 | a | 27 492 
Russell......ceecceeeee rveee weeee 2, 593 | 231 | 1, 333 1, 601 
Washington ..... 4,539 | 593 2, 48 2, 933 
Smyth geeeteorencescccccs 2, 234 } 421 1, 22s 1, 3 10 
Bland.,.....:0:--ecseseereeseseeeeeneeorer snene 1,934 | 45 wo 37 
Wythe... — 1,514 505 1, 643 1, 462 
Pulaski..... evessees 1,425 | 189 993 1,070 
Rock bridge.......--.+++« eneatte 3, 306 , 038 2 O74 2 030 
Highland = 1,044 86 440 454 


Now, on the other han:, look at these counties: 


Colored counties 


Voting population, Vresidential vote 









census 1880, 1588, 
Counties, 
White. Colored. Cleveland.) Harrison. 
| 

Goochland ......... Galiatovnntecctnenes 993 2,199 i 674 | ORS 
Halifax ....00++ chindananences 3, O54 3,814 3,570 2,473 
Charlotte .. 1, 398 2,055 1,720 1, 066 
Prince GOOrZe......ccerecceeceesecceers S54 | 1,577 661 | 1,018 
eG cccinttibandidtascoemetesne 692 1, 165 714 | 893 
Brunswick 1, 396 | 1,924 1, 289 | 1,521 
Lunenburg . 1,055 | 1, 222 1,215 | 806 
NOUOWAY o.....000 759 1,471 61 | 1,116 
AMCLID ..cseeceeres 735 | 1,425 | 704 1, 036 
Powhatan....... 707 | 1,007 ‘61 | 767 
Prince Edward... an 1,180 | 1,972 1,130 | 1,569 
NT i csccncnrsnanntanaiels eeiaighinel 853 } 1,315 774 | 1, 088 
King and Queen ...............c000000ef 998 | 1,092 958 #29 


Observe, further, that in that First Virginia district, represented by 

Mr. Browne, Republican, there is a white majority of 3,223 voters, yet 
BROWNE was elected in 1886 by some 1,900 majority and in 1888 by be- 
tween four to five hundred majority. In the Second district, also rep- 
resented by a Republican, Mr. BowDEN, while the colored majority is 
only 226 Mr. BowpDEN was elected by over 6,000 majority. 
_ Inthe Tenth district, represented by Mr. Tucker, Democrat, there 
isa white majority of 10,089, yet TUCKER in 1888 received only 594 
majority, and in 1886 the same district was carried by the Republican 
nominee, Mr. Yost, by 1,654 majority. 

In the Ninth district, the great white district, where there is 24,121 
majority, Mr. BucHANAN, Democrat, was elected by only 488 votes, 
whereas in 1886 Colonel Bowen, Republican, carried the same district 
by 3,620 majority. 

\nother illustration can be given of this purpose to keep the white 
vote down. In Jackson ward of Richmond City there is a large col- 
ored vote, and the Republican majority has averaged about 1,800 to 
*,000, and for years past there has been no trouble in polling this vote. 
But recently the white vote has left the Democratic party in large 
numbers, and at once the Democratic managers set to work to offset 
this loss in their ranks and went 6ver into the colored ward and by wicked 
and lawless methods kept the colored men from voting, thereby killing 
the vote of the white men that had left; and so far did this infamous 
procedure go that in 1889 only some 700 or 800 Republican votes were 
allowed to be cast in the entire ward, containing a registered vote of 
over 4,000. And the Democratic party came within about a hundred 
votes of capturing this large Republican ward. But 1,500 votes were 
allowed to he cast. 


ee TO PRESERVE OUR CIVILIZATION. 

This is another battle ery, and it is heard far and wide. Is there 
‘anger of its destruction? I answer yes; but only by the methods 
yuare pursuing. Your present régime, my Southern brethren, can not | 
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and ought not to last. It is conceived in error, founded on wrong, and 
held together by a combination destructive of our every interest. In 
a word, Mr. Speaker, can and ought thesolid South tostand? Isayem- 
phatically no, if we are ever to have real reconciliation and peace in 
our borders again. If we are to live in the present and in the future, 
instead of in the past ; if we want to put an end to the smoldering em- 
bers of civil war, then disband. I know my Democratic friends will say 
that it is not the South that keeps alive the memories of that sad strife, 
and in this they are notentirely wrong. But this is the situation, that 
the South remains solid, and I insist that as long as the States that se- 
ceded remain practically as solid now as they were at the time of seces 
sion, the rest of the country having long since ceased so to stand 
together, there is no real justification for our charge against others. 
At all events remaining solid, as a section we will be always misjudged 
on this acconnt, and doubly is this true when the result of the conflict 
was to well-nigh double our representative strength, and it is publicly 
charged, and not seriously denied, that much of that additional strength 
is retained and held by unlawful and wrongful methods. 

No, Mr. Speaker, whatever else may work, certainly this plan will 
not, and as one whose feelings are intensely Southern, and who has no 
interest te subserve or political aspirations, at least for the near future, 
to misguide him, I appeal to you, my Southern brethren, to quit ere 
it is too late. 

I quote again from Mr. Blair from pages 126 to 133. He is a Demo 
crat, and I think the most prejudiced who know him will give him 
credit for unselfishness and for disinterestedness in what he says. He 
like myself, has at least all to lose and nothing, for the present, to gain 
by these views, for scarcely will they be appreciated by many at the 
present time. 


DANGERS THREATENED FROM Tit RESENT ¢ NITION OF THE NI RO 


Although sectional divisions on the line of slavery are gone, sectional divis- 
ions on the line of geography and interest are still in fullvigor. There are yet 
New England, Middle States, Western, Northwestern, and Pacific sections, all 
more or less united in interest and blood, and there is yet the Southern section 
which is diverse in interest and lineage from the other sections, 

. « * * 


Having, then, still to deal with sections and sectional interests, let us in 
quire what are the prospects of the South for increasing, or even holding, her 
own in this sectional race or strife. Taking only the present thirty-eight States 
and adding Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri to the 
eleven Southern States, the population in 1880 was, respectively, 17,622,381 and 
31,748,959, and the area is, respectively, 901,740 and 1,185,020 square miles. Pres- 
ent representation in Congress is: Senate 32 and 44, and House 121 and 204. 

Now, granting an equal ratio of increase of population in the two great sec- 
tions, the poportion of the Representatives in 1890 will, on the basis of 30 per 
cent. increase in population, be 157 and 265, and in 1900, on the same basis, 203 
and 344, or the majority against us now of 83 will be increased to 108 and 41 

But this is notal!. Back of the States lic a number of Territories, and before 
long they will be taking their places in the halls of legislation. 
they will naturally divide as for or against the South 


Let us see how 


roR THE SOUTH AGAINST TH SOUTH 

Arizona a peiiuiiiievem 113,000 | Dakota 149.101 
Indian ‘ 64,690 | Idaho a4 802 
New Mexico 22,580 | Montana 146, 083 
Utah . unsione 84, 974 

Washington 69, 185 

W yom 97, 806 

270 l¢ i 652, 020 

In course of time, therefore, certainly within ten years, the South, as a sex 


tion, will be still further weakened—that is, relatively, as one to two, for at the 
most she can only expect to gain six Senators and 300,270 square miles, while 
the opposing section gains twelve Senators and 632,020 square miles. If Dakota 
succeeds in being divided the gain will be sixto fourteen. In the House ou 

relative increase will not be any greater and most probably much less, As 
showing that the new States will likely be anti-Southern, we note that nine 
States have been added to the Union since the annexation of Texas, and all ex 
cept West Virginiaare bitter Republican States, These are the opposing forces 
the South will have to meet on questions of a sectional! character; and what is 
she going to do if they shofld arise, as they are sure to do” 


Let us see and let us take for example the denial of suffrage to the blacks 
The South makes no denial of the charge, but defends it onthe plea of necessity 
This plea may satisfy us, and it will, because it appears to be for our benefit; but 
suppose the other sections are not satisfied, and that they demand a free vot« 
and a fair count in the South, as well as everywhere else; and suppose, further 
that the Republican party gains the House, as it already controls the Senate, 
what may itdo? We will take for example the State of Georgia, and suppose 
that after the House is organized contestants from some oral! the districts allege 
intimidation, what may follow? 

Looking at the returns and finding that less than 30,000 voters elected in 158 
ten Congressmen, or, indeed, without looking at them at all, the Honse ma; 
unseat every Congressman, and who, Supreme Court, Senate, President, ca 
prevent? And what can — them from doing the same to every Souther: 
State, and it comp!l«tely deprive them of representation, or let them be repre 
sented by Republican contestants? Nothing except the publicsentiment of the 
own section. Andall the Senate has to do is to refuse every Southern Senator on 
the ground that the Legislature of his State was not elected by afair vote. The 
South will then be in a bad dilemma, either unrepresented or misrepresented 
and there will be no limit to the arbitrary or revengeful legisiation that may 


be enacted, and never again willa Democratic President be elected by her vote. 
To be weak and right is miserable; to be weak and wrong is deplorable, In 
the first case, one’s right will be a powerful defense against wrong; in the last 


case, one has no defense, and his misfortune will ex 
the contrary. the verdict will be, served him right. 

If the South wishes to bring this evil upon herself, let her continue in her 
present course, and she will have her wish gratified by the year 1900, The 
whites may by that time see themselves disfranchised by rejection of their rep- 
resentatives or they may see themselves misrepresented by contestants who 
are most likely to be incompetent and revengeful. But if the whites wish to 
retain control of affairs they can not begin too soon, not only to permit, but to 
encourage, the blacks to use their fr chise freely and fully, Some Congress- 


no sympathy, but, on 
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men and legislators will undoubtedly be lost thereby, but better many of them 
be lost and thus mitigate the just enmity of the negroes and disarm sectional 
majorities only too eager for pretexts. Sectionalism is powerful and irresistible 
when founded on right, but when founded on error, time and discussion will 
rob it of ite venom. 

While we disfranchise we give sectionalism a powerful lever to root us up, 
but when we ive a free vote to every citizen and a fair count we need not fear 
sectionalism or anything else, for our right will bea panoply to protect us from 
all assaults Ne man, no party, no section, can afford to plant itself upon a 
fallacy, much less upon a wrong; and when the South takes her stand upon 
practical denial of suffrage to her negro citizens she commits a monumental 
wrong, which must be atoned for by many tribulations. The people, the world, 
we ourselves, though nursing and defending our own wrongs, are opponents 
and enemies of the wrongs of otbers, and on this principle we shall have not 
only the violent opposition of the other sections, but they will be upheld by the 
sympathies of the world. * * * When the other sections simply demand 
that the South shall allow the same unrestricted vote and the same untampered 
count in the eleetion of Congressmen and of legisiators that elect Senators, we 
can not say in reply, “Oh, the bloody shirt!" but we shall be less. 

The South would makea tremendous ado, and very rightly, too, if a Northern 
oligarchy of half the population was to claim and assume the right to vote for 
the whole population in the election of national Representatives, and it would 
make a greater ado still if an oligarchy of manufacturers were to exercise this 
right; but there is no substantial difference between this and what the South 
does in relation to negro suffrage. The other sections will see, if they do not 
already, that they are right, and they will not cease their efforts until the South 
yields voluntarily or is forced, and inen, ater the South yields through compul- 
sion, we can not blame others if we are forced to take back seats until we have 
gone through along probation. Better surrender now with the honors of war, 
or rather with the honors of right, than to wait for years and then surrender at 
discretion. If there is any truth in experience these are the only two alterna- 
tives. ; 

> * 7: - * cal 

What reason can we give for our present stand but the fear that something 
may occur that would be injurious to the present order of affairs’ But this is 
no better reason, but is the very same that has been offered since man assembled 
inte a rude community, by all abuses, by al! tyrants, by all despots. A/l these 
oppose change solely on the ground that the pleasant order of affairs of which 
they are the principal beneficiaries may be altered to their disadvantage, and 
to maintain the stafus quo they resort to stripes, imprisonments, dungeons, and 
scaffolds. 


Some of Mr. Blair’s prophecies have already come true. We have 
four of the new States and will soon have others. All the new States 
are Nepublican. We havea Republican Congress— House and Senate— 
a Republican President,and Kepublican Supreme Court. We have 
coming up from the South, as ke suggested, on account of this suppres- 
sion of the vote, many contests. 

One of his fears, however, of an indiscriminate seating of contestants 
has not been carried out. Thus far, so prudent, careful, diligent, and 
conscientious has this Congress been that out of seventeen contests nine 
only have been disposed of and of that number five contestants have 
been seated and four Democrats allowed to retain their seats. Indeed, 
in only one case have they turned out a Democrat about which serious 
question could be raised, and even Mr. BrecKINRIDGE, of Arkansas, 
whose seat was contested by John M. Clayton, whe was murdered while 
making his contest, has been allowed to retain his seat. 


WHAT ARE WE GOING TO DO? 


Let us reason together on this subjeet; let us reckon whither we are 
drifting; let us cast anchor and reflect; what are some of our troubles? 
Let us see. 

Dr. Thomas Nelson Page, of Virginia, known the world over, and 
whom all Virginians love, admire, and respect, and a prominent Dem- 
oerat, spoke thus within the last ten days in delivering the address 
before the societies of Richmond College: 

THE PENDING QUESTION. 


This is the question which ever confronts the South, no matter which way she 
shall turn her face; the question which in her waking hours looms dark anc 
threatening and in hersleep stil! grows apace ; the question which aftertwenty- 
five years of peace and prosperity still keeps the South one section and the rest 
of the nation the other. This is the ever-present, ever-menacing, ever-growing 
negro question. 

it is to-day the most portentous as well as the most dangerous problem which 
eonfronts the American people, for it splits the mation into two sections, keeps 
the Caucasian American divided into parties which hold irreconeilable tenets, 
renders impossible perfect union, and contains the germ of adiscord which may 
finally burst all bounds and plunge us again into strife. 

Tho question is so misunderstood that even the i for it in the two 
sections varies irreconeilably. The North terms it simply question of the 
civil equality of all citizens before the law; the South it the ques- 
tion of negro domination. More accurately, it should be termed the. race ques- 
tien. 

Whatever its proper title may be, upon its correct solution depend the prog- 
ress and the security, if not the very existence, of the American people. 

QUIETUDE AT HOME, 


We Jive in so much quietude and have beeome so accustomed to the condition 
of affairs that we are sensible of no apprehension, but rest content and calm. 
So rest Alpine dwellers who sleep beneath masses of snow which have aceumu- 
lated for years, and yet, quiet as they appear upon the mountain sides above, 
may atany time without warning, and by the breaking of a twigor the fal! of a 
pebble, be transformed into the resistiess and destroying avalanche. Are there 
ne signs of impending peril about us? They are not wanting. 


THE WRITTEN LAW. 


it is charged that the written law is net universally, fully, and freely executed 
at the South in matters relating te the exercise of the elective franchise, and I 
do not understand that the de! is a denial of the ; itis rather a con- 
fession and avoidance. To the charge it is written law, when 
subverted atall, is so subverted only to a hi law, founded on the instinct 
of self-protection and self-preservation. 

If it be acduaitted that this is true, — it 


ezists which necessitates th 

people that the occasion exists which them in conflict with the law and 
eompels them to assert thee a duty? Can law be overridden 
without creating a spirit which will ov law ; a spirit ready to constitute 
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which eventually substitutes its will for law and confounds its 
right? 

This is a grave matter, and is to be considered with due delibers 
its right solution much depends. The first step to cure is ever . 
of the disease. When the patient has swallowed deadly poison 
may not treat the trouble with levity or indifference : apprehe),. 
dition and application of the remedy alone can arrest disse} \: 
step therefore towards the proper solution of our trouble is to « 
comprehension of it. Todo this we must first comprehend it . 
then only can we hope to enlighten others. 

Obedience to law, willing and invariable submission to law 
highest qualities of a nation and one of the chief promoters of ; 
tion; antagonism to law, a spirit which rejects the restraints of 
national! progress and may prove its destruction 

MORAL SENSE. 

Can any fraud, evasion, or contrivance whatever be practiced o 
without by so much impairing the moral sense of a people as ws 
dividual? Canauny defiection whatsoever, no matter how inexora 
sion, from the path of absolute rectitude be tolerated without inf 
jury on that sense of justice and right which, allied to unflin 
constitutes a nation’s virtue?’ Who will say that the moral sense o; 
now is as lofty as it was in the days when men voted with uplifted 
candidate of their choice? 

The press of a portion of the land is filled with charges of in 

The real injury is not to him, but to the white. 

The physical peril is not more real than this which impends alo. 
force, but itis more apparent. The most obvious danger is the 
which the African race is multiplying in the South. It is tru 
rate of increase can not be given until the ensuing census sla 
pleted, but the most careful estimates based on wide observa 
servers indicate a prodigious increase. Fifty years agoit wa 
tion; twenty-five years ago it was the negro question; to- 
question. 

THE SOLUTION, 

The solution of this problem is of more importance to us than 
And its solution depends upon us. Whatever the means by wh 
solved may be, however the political and social status of the negr 
termined, as determined it will be by the inevitable logic of eve: 
absolve ourselves from the responsibility which lies upon us to a 3] 
andelevate him. We may not admit him as a law-giver, but w: 8 
him as a man and a christian. We owe this duty to ourselves, to h 
terity, to our country,and to God. We brought him here under tlic ; 
of God; he will stay here or hard by here; whether it shall be as a 
as a friend, as a pariah or as a man, depends not so much on hims 

KINDLY CONSIDERATION. 

lle is entitled to kindness and consideration at our hands 
long years of kindly intercourse, by virtue of the patience he 
the friendship, the affection he has in the past borne us, and » 
virtue of the loyalty with which he has served us and, what was: 
us during those lone years of war when the men were at the { 
enemy was within our borders, when the women and children 
home defenseless on the lone plantations. By virtue of all these hv 
to our utmest kindness and our firmest friendship. In all that rr 
years there is no single act of treachery or horror. Every cabin wa 
every servant a body-guard ready to defend his mistress. We « 
debt; it is due that we should repay them with kindness, with 
with equity. 

ANOTHER CONDITION. 

As old Carlyle, who thought many things worse than African slay: 6a 
thissubject long ago, ‘‘ There is another condition wanted: That your: 
tothe negroes in this thing called slavery (with such an emphasis 
word) be actually fair, just, and according to the facts; fair, I say. : n 
sight of New England platforms, but of God Almighty, the maker of !x 
groesand you. Thatis the one ground on which men can take t 
In the long run all human causes, and this cause too, will come t 
there.” 

Let the South but take this ground and she must eventually tri 
her doing so depend the perpetuation of Constitutional Government 
salvation of her people. 

Innumerable references of this sort might be given, b y 
suffice. They speak for themselves; and what is admitted to /e t! 
situation we are in is nothing more than the natural outcome 0! 
forced solid South, nothing more than is natural when everything's 
to be conducted on the race issue. 


PROSPERITY OF THE SOUTH. 


I appreciate that it is urged as another reason why this !)'!! sh 
not pass that the South is prosperous and that this meas 
some extent arrest that condition. I insist that it will not in the leas 
check our prosperity; the facilitating of fair and honest elections | 
never hurt us. But are we prosperous ? 

That we have made wonderfal strides since the devasiatiou 0! Wo 
was upon us no one will deny, and we are entitled to the admin 
of the world for what we have done, and I trust will recei 
pathy of all mankind in the struggle we are making. 

But we might and would have accomplished much more ' 
condition of which I complain. 

Our natural advantages are wonderful, our location in eve: y a 
sirable, our climate salubrious, and naught but our own fol!) «10 Ler 
us. 

Think for a moment of the folly of a policy which informs 
that we are constantly in fear of the overthrow of our civiliva!ion: “4 
the negroes are about to take charge, and that society is abu! | 
overturned; and to maintain the race-issue policy of the | 
party this question has to be raised and considered serious! 
election, at least once a year and not unfrequently oftencr. 

Can we ever expect real ty under this state of afl. Wil 
strangers ever come into our midst and risk their fortunes a0! the! 
lives? Will that class of outsiders that it is desirable to bave com 
among us ever select a section where such 2 state of affair «* 
one desirable in which to live and raise their children? \\ould °° 
ever select such a place in which tosettle? I say a thousand toe. ™ 


sts as 
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The people who raise this issue are the South’s real enemies; the | 
people who bring about this condition ef affairs and who by apologizing | 
for the wrongs it necessarily involves us in putting our people in the | 
attitade of defending dishonest elections and condoning election crimes 
are our enemies, it matters not how sincere their motives may be. 

Our section is improving, but slowly; many of our people, particu- | 
larly the country people and farmers, are exceedingly poor, while the 
cities and mining districts are prosperous and some of them ‘‘on a 
boom.’’ Real presperity, I insist, will not come under the existing | 
order of affairs. 


WHAT I5 THE REMEDY” 

1. We must abandon the race-issue in politics. 

9, Must see that every man is guarantied his full rights under the | 
law. 

8 Must have an honest ballot and a fair count. 

4. We must have free thought and speech, and no proscription for 
one’s political or religious opinions. Let one be as free as the other is. 

5. With these the solid Sonth will end and real reconciliation wil! 

in, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, my time is aboutout. I have listened to speeches 
on that side of the Chamber with interest. I have been greatly inter- 
ested in the position New York City takes in regard to keeping up a 
solid South. I want to say to you that New York City isa little more 
interested in this law than is the South. And right here, my Demo- 
cratic brethren, letme remind you that you have fallen out among your 
selves on this question. Your Northern members say it is intended 
for the large cities in the North, while the Southern members say it is 
intended for the South. I tell you it is intended for honest elections 
every where in this country. 

And in conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I thank gentlemen on that side 
and on this for the kind references they have made to the South and | 
to the Stateof Virginia. I listened to the beautifal close of the gentle- | 
man from New York [Mr. Covert], who pleaded for the protection of 
the property brought in our midst. To that Isay ‘‘Amen.”’ But the 
Republicans want mere. We have a country that God has blessed, 
perchance beyond its deserts. We have a country in which we hav: 
almost perpetual sunshine. No cold and sterile climate besets us. Our 
land is interspersed with fertile valleys and lovely seas. Our mount- 
ains are laden with the precious treasures of the earth, and through 
them and by them flow magnificent rivers to bear their products on 
te the sea, and thither to the world. 

We welcome the peoples of all nations te our section, and do not merely 
want to protect what they bring, but to demonstrate that peace and | 
good order reign in our midst, that we have mo race wars or other 
wars, and that within our borders freedom of speech, freedom of poli- | 
tics, freedom of thought, and freedom of religion, a free ballot and a 
fair count, and absolute protection of person and property are assared. 

This done, the Sunny South will flourish and prosper and will in- 
deed be the garden-spot of the carth. 
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| stitutional provisions, prohibited the manufacture and s 


| opinion of Mr. Justice Grier in the celebrated lik 


| is whether the States have a rig 


| tanee; they lie at the foundation of social existence ; they are for the protectic 
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tion of their police or reserved powers, and such condition of the law 
had been confirmed from time to time by decisions of the courts and 
commentators upon constitutional law 

In pursuance, Mr. Speaker, of this supposed power, 


each of the 


| States has legislated in some way to regulate the traflic in distilled 


liquors within their own territory. A few of the States have, by con- 


ntoxi 
cating liquors within the limits of their territory, while perhaps all of the 
other States have enacted laws « lishing a license system that sub 
jects this traffic to official supervision, thus limiti 
traffic as far as they deem practicab! 
therefrom a valuable revenue 








y } lets he 
ng and reguiating the 


, and at the » deriving 


As in some degree illustrating the law upen tl t as recog 
nized by the courts and understood by the people for many year:, | 


desire to read to the House the short but learned and 





mined a great while ago by the Supreme Court 

Mr. Justice Grier: 

I concur with my brethren in affirming the judgment in this and the pr 
ing cases on the same subject, but for reasons differing somewhat from thos 
expressed by the other members of the court; and as I concurred mainly with 
the opinion delivered by Mr. Justice McLean in the case of Thurlow vs. Massa 
chusetts, I had concluded to be silent, and therefore am not prepared to expres 
my views at length. I take this occasion, however, to remark that the true 
question presented by these cases, and one which I am not disposed to evade 





ght to prohibit the sale and consumption of an 
article of commerce which they believe to be pernicious in its effects and the 
cause of disease, pauperism, and crime. I do not consider the question of t! 
exclusiveness of the power of Congress (o regulate commerce as necessar 
connected with the decision of this point 

It has been frequently decided by this court ‘‘ that the powers which relate to 
merely municipal regulations, or what may more properly be called interna 
police, are notsurrendered by the States or restrained by the Constitution of th: 


| United States; and that consequently, in relation to these, the authority of a 


State is complete, unqualified, and conclusiv: 
vhat are the pe« 


Without attempting to define 
uliar subjects or limits of this power, it may safely be affirmed 


| that every law for the restraint and punishment of crime, for the preservatio 


of the public peace, health, and morals, must come within this category. 
As subjects of legislation they are from their very nature of primary irapor 


of life and liberty, and necessarily compe! all laws on subjects of secondary im 
portance, which relate only to property, convenience, or luxury, to recede whet 
they come in conflict or collision. ‘Salus populi swprema lea 
If the right to control these subjects be omplete, unqualified, and exclu 
} sive’’ in the State Legislature no reguiahoi ol secondary importance can st 
persede or restrain their operation i ind of prerogative or suprem 
f lhe exigencies of the social cor | t require that such laws be execcatcd 
before and above all other: 
It is for this reason that quarantine laws which protect the public health com 
|} pel nyvere commercial regulations to submit to their control. They restrain th 
liberty of the passengers, they operate on the ship which is the instrument of 
commerce, and its officers and crew, the agents of navigation They seize the 
infected cargo and cast it overboard. The soldicr and the sailor, though in th 


| service of the Government, are arrested, imprisoned, and punished for their of 


fenses against society. Paupers and convicts are refused admission into the« 
country. All these things are done, not from any power which the States as 
sume to regulate commerce or to interfere with the regulations of commerce 

but because police laws for the preservation of health, prevention of crime, and 


| protection of the public welfare must of necessity have full and free operation 


| aceording to the exigency which requires their interference 


=_ cee _ 


Original-Package Bill. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. DAVID B. CULBERSON, 
OF TEXAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 18, 1890. 


The ifouse having under consideration the bili (3. 398) to limit the effect ofthe 
reguiations of commerce between the several States and with foreign countries | 


in certain cases— 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas, said: 

Mr. Sreaker: The decision of the Supreme Court of the United | 
States, which has called forth the proposed legislation, settles definitely 
and beyond all controversy that distilled liquors, ale, and beer are sub- | 
jects of commerce recognized by the laws of Congress and the decision | 
of the courts, and are not subject to the jurisdiction of the police power 
of the States. 
itt follows, from this condition of the law, that Congress has exclusive 
)Urisdiction and power under the Constitution to regulate the commerce 
of these articles among the States, etc., and that the laws of the States 
that assume to the traffic in intoxicating liquors within their | 
respective limits amount toa regulation of commerce or which 
interfere with or infringe upon the right of an importer to sell the arti- 
cle in the “original package’? in which it was introduced into the 
States are mull and void. 


Th Sta THE EFFECT OF THE DECISION. 

he States had supposed from the organization of the Government, 

mal this judgment was rendered, that the regulation of the sale of | 
stifled spirits within their respective limits was within the jurisdic. | 


purpe 


| Statesin respect of the traffic in intoxicating liquor 
| any supposed power in the States to regulate commerce or to interfer: 


lt is not necessary for the sake of justifying the State legislation now unde: 


consideration to array the appalling statistics of misery, pauperism, and crime 
| which have their origin in the use or abuseof ardent spirits. The police powe 


which is exclusively in the States, is alone competent to the correction of these 
great evils, and all measures of restraint or prohibition necessary to effect the 
e are within the scope of thatauthority. Thereis no conflict of power o 
of legisiation as between the States and the United States; each is acting with 
its sphere nnd for the public good, and if a loss of revenue should accrue to the 
United States from a diminished consumption of ardent spirits, she will be the 
gainer a thousand-fold in the health, wealth, and happiness of the people 
Howard's Reports, pages 631, 652.) 





It will be observed, Mr. Speaker, that this learned judge, and sucl 
was the effect of the decision of the court, held that the exclusivens 


| of the power of Congress to regulate commerce among the States, et 

| was not necessarily involved in a contention between a municipal « 

| internal police regulation of the States and the power of Congress t: 
| regulate commerce; that the powers which relate to merely municipal 


orpoliceregulations had not been surrendered by the States orrestrained 


| in any degree by the Constitution of the United States; and that it 
| followed that the authority of the States was complete, unqualified, aud 


exclusive. 
Without attempting to define the subjects or fix a limit to the juris 
diction of the police power of the States, it was certainly affirmed tha 
every Jaw for the restraint and punishment of crime, for the prese: 
vation of the public peace, health, and morals’’ was embraced 


| that jurisdiction. These great subjects of legislation were declared 1 
| be of primary importance, lying at the very foundation of social « 


istence, and before which all laws that relate only to ‘* property, con 
venience, or luxury ’’ recede when they come in conflict or collision 
The restrictive legislation, police or municipal regulations, of th 


s not based upon 


with regulations of commerce, but they are grounded upon the inhe: 
ent and inalienable right of the States to preserve health, prevent 
crime, and protect the public welfare. 

This doctrine has been overturned by the recent decision of the court 
and ali such laws of the States, enacted for the purposes stated, which 
prevent, hinder, or limit the right of an importer to sell distilled liquors 
in the original packages in which they may kave been introduced into 
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a State, are nullified and made void by the operation of the judgment 
of the court 

{s a proximate result importers, claiming to be protected by the law, 
are selling intoxicating liquors in original packages in some, if not all, 
of the States in despite and in defiance of the laws of such States, which 
forbid their sale or which require a license to be obtained before such 
articles are offered for sale. 

Che evil effects of the unregulated and unfettered traffic in intox- 
icating liquors to this extent and deprivation of the accustomed revenue | 

rom this traflic are made possible and common to all the States. .« 

I desire to call the attention of the House to the following extract, 
taken from the dissenting opinion made in this casein behalf of three 
of the justices, and delivered by Mr. Justice Gray 

The learned judge said 


If the statutes of a State, restricting or prohibiting the sale of intoxicating 
liquors within its territory, are to be held inoperative and void as applied to 
liquors sent or brought from another State and sold by the importer in what 
are called original packages, the consequence must be thatan inhabitant of 
any State may, under the pretext of interstate commerce, and without license 
or supervision of any public authority, carry, orsend into, and sell in any or 
all of the other States of the Union intoxicating liquors of en 
in cases or kege, or even in single bottles or flasks, despite any legislation of 
those States on the subject, and although his own State should be the only one 
which had not enacted similar laws. It would require positive and explicit 
legislation on the part of Congress to convince us that it contemplated or in- 
tended such a result 


a 


This is an extraordinary and deplorable condition, and Congress is 
appealed to from all quarters to apply some remedy tothe grievons 
mischiefs and local disorders wrought by this unfortunate opinion. I 
have read this extract, Mr. Speaker, to show that I have not misstated 
the scope of the effect of the judgment of the court, and for the addi- | 

i 
j 


tional purpose of showing that the consequences of the judgment were 
considered and contemplated by the court. 

So far as I am informed, the opinion is universally entertained that 
each State, by the proper and reasonable exercise of its police or re- 
served powers, should be permitted to determine for itself the manner 
in which the traffic in intoxicating liquors should be conducted within | 
its own territory, and that the Congress of the United States should | 
have no control over it. : 

It is, therefore, desirable that the former condition of the law on this | 
subject should be restored. 

The grave and important inquiry which Congress is now called upon | 
to make is how that object may be attained without exceeding its an- 
thority, or rather whether it can be attained by Congressional legisla- | 
tion without doing violence to the Constitution. 

Before proceeding to discuss the authority or the power of Congress | 
over the subject, I desire to say that I have not the slightest doubt | 
that the Supreme Court itself will in due time, uninfiuenced by Con- | 
gressional legislation, modify its rulings or correct the abuses which } 
seem to be covered and protected by its decision. 

In this way, often followed by the courts, the original status or con- 
dition of the law might be restored; or, failing in that, the States may 
be relieved from restraint and interference in the exercise of their po- 
lice powers by retail liquor-dealers under the guise and device of im- 
porters vending ‘‘ original packages.’’ 

There would be, I am sure, Mr. Speaker, no great sacrifice of opinion 
required of the members of the court to bring about this desirable and | 
becoming result, as it is difficult to perceive how the States can be de- | 
prived of a reserved power absolutely essential to the protection of its | 
population against the evils of unlicensed and unregulated traffic in | 
distilled liquors. 

Under our system of government there is no other power adequate | 
to that purpose, 

If, however, this decision shall ripen into a fixed and accepted inter- 
pretation of the Constitution, it will be the duty of Congress to address 
itself earnestly to an inquiry into its authority and power to arrest, in 
whole or part, the operation of the judgment of the court. 

The influences now being exerted upon Congress to provide some re- 
lief against the exasperating evils resulting from the condition of the | 
law are so exacting and commanding that the Constitution is in danger 

! 
' 


of greater violeace from Congress in the effort to arrest the evils than 
was inflicted upon it by the jadgment of the court. 

The most serious results of the decision in this case flow from the | 
facility, claimed to be authorized by it, with which an importer may | 
set at defiance the license laws of the State by so constructing the | 
‘original packages "’ as to enable him to retail intoxicating liquors. | 
[t is the unregulated, unlicensed retail dealing in ardent spirits by | 
means of so-called original packages which has produced such universal 
remonstrance against the operation of the judgment. 

It can searcely be true, Mr. Speaker, that importers may, under this 
decision, pervert the obvious meaning of interstate commerce, over- | 
turn the established usages and customs of commercial intercourse by 
the use of non-commercial original packages, so shaped and constructed 
as to enable them to carry on aretail trade in liquors despite the license 
laws of the State, and to the utter destruction of the revenues derived 
from that source. 
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not carry with it the means of destroying the license system of t} 
States if importations were regulated and restricted to commerce), 
ages after the manner of importations from foreign nations. A 
interpretation of what is meant by an original package, wi: 
meaning of interstate commerce, might effectually destroy o; 
package saloons, which are now being conducted under a ‘‘, 
unworthy the protection of State or Federal laws. 

But if Congress can not await the correction of these disorders 
courts, why may not its power and authority over the subject o: 
merce among the States be exerted in a proper and lawful way by py, 
scribing a rule or regulation by which to govern and regulate the, 
merce of intoxicating liquors among the States? The Suprem: ( 
holds that the powerof Congress is exclusive, and without words of |j:). 
itation. A rule or regulation of commerce in these articles, deiining 
what a commercial original package may consist of, in view of the 
license laws of the States, enacted in the exercise of their police or re. 
served powers, would effectually destroy the most serious evi! which 
has resulted from the decision of the court. Sucha rule or regulation 
would be uniform throughout the United States, would not be a harsh 
or unjust exertion of the power of Congress, and would enable the 
States to exercise their police powers over this subject-matter of con 
merce, 

It is claimed, however, that the Supreme Court has invited Convress 
to restore the former (supposed) condition of the law by placing this 
subject-matter of commerce under the jurisdiction of the police or re- 
served powers of the States by Congressional legislation, and the fol- 
lowing remarkable expressions of the court are relied upon to support 
the proposition: 

And while by virtue of iis jurisdiction over persons and property within its 
limits a State may provide for the security of the lives and limbs, health ,a: 
comfort of persons, and the protection of property so situated, yet a sub ect 
matter which has been confided exclusively to Congress by the Constit itior 


js not within the jurisdiction of the police power of the State, unless pl: 
there by Congressional legislation. 


And again the court declares that— 


The conclusion follows that asthe grant of the power to regulate « e 
among the States, eo far as one system is required, is exclusive, the States cay 


| not exercise that power without the assent of Congress. 


The Senate bill, as well as the substitute proposed by the Counittee 


| on the Judiciary, rests on these remarkable and inapt utterances o/ 


the court while delivering the opinion on the questions presented by 
the record of the case before it. 
The Senate bill reads as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all fermented, distilled, or other intoxicating |iquors 
or liquids transported into any State or Territory or remaining therein for use 
consumption, sale, or storage therein, shal!, upon arrival in such State or Terr 
tory, be subject to the operation and effect of the laws of such state or ferritor; 
enacted in the exercise of its police powers, to the same extent and in the same 
manner as though such liquids or liquors had been produced in such State o: 
Territory, and shall not be exempt therefrom by reason of being introduced 


} therein in original packages or otherwise. 


It will be observed that this proposition would apply the Jaws of 
a State already enacted, or such as might hereatter be enacted in the 
exercise of its police powers, to all fermented, distilled, or other intoxi- 
cating liquors transported into such State or remaining therein f for use 
consumption, sale, or storage therein. 

This is a proposition simply to turn over to the States the entire and 
complete power to regulate the commerce among the States, etc. , as to 
this subject-matter of commerce. Each State is to be invested with 
power to regulate the commerce of this article between itself and al! 
other States. 

Where does the power to regulate the commerce of these articles 
among the States now reside? The Supreme Court, in the decision ™ 
ferred to, holds that Congress has the exclusive power to regulate the 
commerce of these articles among the States, ete. If this interpret 
tion of the Constitution is correct, how can Congress be divested of a 
power exclusively vested in it by the Constitution? There is but ou 
mode provided, and that is by an amendment to the Constitution. — 

The laws of the State to which these articles of commerce are to 
subjected, if the Senate bill becomes the law, have been declared uu- 
constitutional and void by the decision of the court, so far as they 10 


| terfere with the right of an importer to sell intoxicating liu 


original packages. 
The Senate bill provides that the laws of the States to wh 


| commerce must be subjected shall have been enacted by the severa 


States in the exercis¥of their police powers respectively. \¢t ‘4 


| court decides that this eommerce is not subject to the jurisdic 
| the police powers of the States. 


If the States, as the court decides, did not reserve this powe! 
such police power was reserved by the States when the Constit"' 


was adopted; if the States conveyed, delegated, or vested this gres iso 
| essential power to protect and shield its population from the c's ° 


unlicensed freedom in the sale ef ardent spirits, how can Congress °° 


he 


convey or delegate it to the States? I do not understand how or | by 
what authority Congress can assent to the exercise of a power )y ‘"' 


States which was confided exclusively to it by the Constitution. nor“ 


The ee secured to the importer to sel] intoxicating liquors in the | I understand where Congress gets the power to place ‘‘by Co 


original packages fh which they may be introduced intoa State would 


wi 
( 


sional legislation’ a subject-matter of commerce under the juris 
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of the police power of the States which has been placed by the Consti- | 


tntion exclusively under the jurisdiction of Congress. 

No one, Mr. Speaker, seems bold enough to admit, in advocacy of the 
senate bill, that the Senate proposition amounts toa delegation of power 
py Congress, the exclusive custodian of the power, to the States who 
parted with it upon the adoption of the Constitution, but they seek to 
evade the obvious and inevitable effect of the proposition by the as- 
sumption that Congress for the time being adopts the Jaws of the sev- 
eral States as a regulation or regulations by which the commerce in this 
article among the States may be governed. This would not be in any 
proper sense @ regulation of commerce prescribed by Congress, but it 
would be an exercise of power belonging to Congress by the States by 
the permission of Congress. 

The object of Congressional regulation of commerce among the States 
was to secure ‘‘one system’’ applicable to all the States. 

Can the object of the framers of the Constitution be attained by al- 
lowing the States, with the ‘‘ assent of Congress,’’ to exercise the power ? 
Instead of having *‘ one system,’’ we shall have as many systems as 
there may be States. The laws and regulations prescribed by the States 
would be as various as the characteristics of their population and wholly 
wanting in uniformity. The Senate bill, Mr. Speaker, rests on the 
false theory that the States must rely upon Congress for the grant of 


in intoxicating liquors within their own territory as each of them may 
deem best. 

Instead of Congress being the grantee of powers irom the States, it 
assumes to become a grantor of power. The old rule is reversed; the 
creature becomes the creator. 

For one, Mr. Speaker, I am unwilling to vote for a measure which 
makes the great State that I have the honor to represent in parta 
mendicant at the footstool of Federal power for the permission of Con- 
gress to exercise a police power never delegated to Congress and which 
was reserved by the States as essential to the welfare of their popu- 
lation. 

It is said, Mr. Speaker, that this proposition is a concession to State 
rights, and therefore a Democrat ought to accept it with thanks and 
alacrity. 

The fundamental principle of the Democratic party, as I understand 


. J “eders ‘ rity } 
it, 1s to preserve the boundary between State and Federal authority } as to those in which it was sought to legislate in behalf of the health, peace, 
| and morals of the people. 


as fixed by the Constitution. 

It the States have parted with this great police power, as the court 
decides, what right has Congress to reccnvey the power to them? [If 
Congress can delegate this power to the States, why may not (on- 
greas disposed of other powers in the same way ? 

I am aware, Mr. Speaker, that the opinion prevails that inasmuch 
as this police power has been erroneously drawn from the jurisdiction 
of the States, the effect of this measure will be to restore the power and 
no harm will be done by acceptingit. This is called practical politics. 
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would be expelled from every State in which pure lard is manufactured 
because they are not products of like character and would not fall 
within the exception. There might be many other illustrations given 
of the injustice and wrong which would result from the operation of 
such a law. 

Mr. Speaker, if this substitute should become the law we might as 
well strike trom the Constitution the commercial clause altogether. 
There will be no further use for it. Commercial chaos, as it existed 
during the Confederation, would return to blight the great commercial 
presperity of the country. 

The absolute necessity for well regulated freedom of commerce among 
the States was the great moving, overshadowing cause of the adoption 
of the Constitution. The grandeur of the unsurpassed commercial 
greatness of the United States rests upon the freedom of commerce 
among the States. 

It has inspired the genius and aroused the industry of our people 
It has made us a nation of traders and fastened our family of States 
together with cords of business, friendship, and rivalry. Let Congress 
abdicate the power to regulate commerce and commit the vast commer 
cial interest of this country to the caprice and greed of State regula- 
tion, and the splendid fabric of our commercial greatness will topple 


| to its fall. 
the great and essential police power to regulate and control the traffic | 


| deleterious, 


[ can not, Mr. Speaker, better illustrate and present the results which 
will follow the enactment of such a law as is proposed by this substi- 
tute than by quoting the following from an opinion delivered by M1 
Justice Matthews: 


Can it be supposed that by omitting any express declaration on the subject 
Congress has intended to submit to the several States the decision of the que 
tion in each locality of what shall and what shal! not be articlesof traftic in the 
interstate commerce of the country? If so, it has leit to each State, according 
to its own caprice and arbitrary will, to discriminate for oragainst every artich 
grown, produced, manufactured, or sold in any State and sought to be intro 
duced as an article of commerce into any other. If the State of lowa may pro 
hibit the importation of intoxicating liquors from al! other States, it may also 
include tobacco, or any other article the use or abuse of which it may deem 
It may not choose, even, to be governed by considerations grow 
ing out of the health, comfort, or peace of the community. Its policy may be 
directed to other ends. It may choose to establish a system directed to the pro 
motion and benefit of ite own agriculture, manufactures, or arts of any descrip 
tion, and prevent the introduction and sale within its limits of any or of all 
articles that it may select as coming into competition with those which it seeks 
to protect. The police power of the State would extend to such cases as well 


In view of the commercial anarchy and confusion 


| that would result from the diverse exertions of power by the several States of 
| the Union, it can not be supposed that the Constitution or Congress have in 


Gentlemen do not pause to consider that power wrongfully dele- | 
gated may be resumed at any time; nor do they apparently appreciate | 
the fact that, having assented as representatives of the States to the | 


false doctrine that the States must exercise this police power with the 
permission of Congress, it will be difficult to reject such conditions as 
Congress may impose hereafter upon the exercise of the right. 

Such arguments and suggestions assume that Congress will stultify 


itself by an attempt, direct or indirect, to reverse the theory of the Gov- | 


ernment by granting a power, or the right to exercise a power, to th 
States by an act of Congress for the purpose of correcting or avoiding 
an erroneous ruling of the Supreme Courf made possible by overrul- 
ing its own decisions, 

1 do not think it will. The substitute for the Senate bill submitted 
hy the Committee on the Judiciary reads as follows: 


That whenever any article of commerce is imported into any State from any 
other State, Territory, or foreign nation, and there held or offered for sale, the 
same shal! then be subject to the laws of such State: Provided, That no dis- 


crimination shall be made by any State in favor of its citizens against those of | 
ct to the sale of any article of commerce, nor | 


other States or Territories in res 


in favor of its own products against those of like character produced in other | 


States or Territories; nor shall the transportation of commerce through any | 


State be obstructed except in the necessary enforcement of the health laws of 
such State. 

It willbeobserved that by the terms ofthis proposition it is proposed 
to confer power upon each State in the Union to regulate the « »»merce 
between it and all the other States and Territories, and foreign nations 
as well. Whatever product, being a legitimate article of commerce, 


is imported from one State into another, or from a foreign nation, for | 


sale, is subjected to the local laws of such State, whether such laws 
are enacted in the exercise of the police powers of the State or not, or 
whether the subject-matter of the import contains avy element, von- 
stituent, or ingredient which demands official supervision in the ex- 
ercise of police power. 

_ The proviso is simply declaratory of existing law, which is that no 
State s discriminate in favor of its own products against those oi 
like character produced in other States or Territories. In all other 
cases fall power is given each State by the terms of the substitute to 
discriminate against the products of every other State, or to forbid their 
‘mportation or sale altogether for the purpose of destroying competition 
with their own products, or for any other purpose. Lard compounds 





tended to limit the freedom of commercial! intercourse among the people of the 
several States. 


Finally, Mr. Speaker, it would be far better and wiser to mark the 
boundary between the police powers of the Statesand the Federal power 
to regulate commerce by a proposition to amend the Constitution than 
wound and mangle it by temporary statutory make-shilts, which the 
Supreme Court must hold to be unconstitutional. 


The Tariff—Sugar Duty. 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM W. MORROW. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 20, 1890. 
rhe House nasties in Committee of the Whole and having under consice 


the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize « 
Mr. MORROW said 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: Inthe report of the Committce on Ways and Means, 
submitted to the House explanatory of the provisions ot the bill now 
under discussion, we find the following statement 


uties « 


n Imports 


We are advised from the annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury that 
the ordinary revenues of the Government, actual and estimated, for the fis 
cal year ¢ nding June 3), 1890, will be $385,000,000 and that the expenditure “a fk 
the same period, actual and estimated, will be $293,000,000, leaving a surplus 
#92.000,000, The estimated amount required for the sinking fund wi)! be $1 
321,116.99, leaving an estimated net surplus of $43,678,583.01, 

This estimate, it will be observed, is for the year ending June 30, 
1890. For the year ending June 30, 1891, the committee submit the 
following estimate: 

The excess of revenues over cxp« fiseal year ending 
June 30, 1891, we are advised from the will amount to #43,569,522.30 
which, with the amount of cash now on hand and available, reaching nearly 900 
(00,000, the committee believe will justify a reduction of the revenue in the sum 
contemplated by this bil! 

That is to say, the estimated surplus for two years is about $90,000,000 
oran average of say $45,000,000 perannum. ‘This estimate is based upon 
the present rate of expenditures and does not take into consideration 
any probable increase for pensions, postal service, fortifications and de- 
fenses, or naval construction. It assumes that the expenditures for the 


nses estimated for the 


‘same source 
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current year and for the year ending June 30, 1891, will continue sub- 
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000 in bounty, or a total of $63,000,000. Let us see what ef 








stantially as ascertained for the year, 1889, as follows: would have had on the revenues for 1889: 7 
‘Total ordinary expenditures ascertained for the year The total ordinary revenues of the Government from 0 
is reeds cnundd eatin thie alight eeks $281, 996, 615. 60 all sources for the year 1889 were _._..._.._.___. $387, 050 « a4 
Total expe nditure °S, ac tual and estimate od, for the year | If we deduct the amount of revenue received from 9 
1890 . eS RE RES TA IS ee a ee » 2 t 
Total estimated expe nditures for the year 1891 292, 271, 404. 70 —_— fi 
The actual and estimated expenditures for the year 1890 are placed SESE be ot of the G overament t 3 P 
at $13,000,000 in round numbers in excess of the expenditares for the | for the year 1889, ecbedin the aaiiian of Soma : 
year 1889, and for the year 1891 there is an estimated reduction of for the sinking fand om P wt RQ Ke 
aaa " , : »@ —_ me > - . . ’ FOIE aD toh wo oF, J 
expenditures of marly $1 000,000 from the Year 10, rom. thes | Ir we ad to this sum the amount that would hav : 
a at the following iondianden ' _ wes been 1 required to pay the 2 cents per pound bounty t 
on domestic sugar ._.......-.-- nibble sia oon 8.10 
r committee conclude, therefore, that the proposed bill, if enaeted into | ae ae 
i « i ce € e « o 4 536. —_— : ‘ . 
law, wil aa Si tr —- os = al " - nue $10,327 ha a4 aie We would have - total expenditure Of -.-.------- 337, 635 ? 
$71 264,414. Deduet the receipts as above ------ eS usc es -. 332,153, 621. 4¢ 
My colleague | Mr. McK ENNA]| has Just explained that he does not | 1 cavi ing a deficiency of __.- eee - 531 " 
approve of that provision of the bill whieh places sugar on the free-list, To this sum must be added the ennent of the dc8- 
and he bases his objection with great force on the ground that it vio- ciency aporenviation Wills named ef this cession fer 
lates in a most flagrant manner the beneficent principle of protection the year fa = 4 9Ae wen 
to home industry. It seems to me that his argument is unanswerable. | ea eee hed ts uo tok! wwe j 
He has, however, proposed a reduction of about 33 per cent. of the rate | Making a total deficiency of .__.._._....--- Bn 920 2 
of duty so that the duty may conform substantially in the ad valorem 
equivalent to the rate of duty proposed to be levied on other imported | This would have been the state of the account had the prov 
articles coming in competition with home products. I am in favor of | this bill relating to sugar been in force during the year 1889. —_\\ 
this amendment, believing that it is a fair and reasonable reduction of | have had a deficiency of a little over $30,000,000. The re) 
the rate, while at the same time it preserves the principle of protection | ¢/aim would be that iu the expenditures for the year 1889 i: 
for which we are contending as our guide in the revision of the tariff. | Of $47,583,: 313, 65, expended for the purchase of bonds for t the 
We should not only retain a reasonable protection for the benefit of the | fund and for the redemption of notes and fractional currency; that t 
sugar-cane product of Louisiana, but alse for the benefit of the beet- | expenditure was made because of a surplus in the Treasury, but v 


not have been made had the receipts been reduced as proposed 
bill. This is true, and disposes of the possible actual deficie if 
might have occurred under this bill in the year 1889, but this metho | 
of avoiding a deficiency would be satisfactory only to those who de 
it advisable to suspend the purchase of bonds for the sinking {\ 
lam not one of those. I think we should continue to provide for | 
payment of the public debt. We should discharge every obliy 
maturity, and if the national-hbank system must be continued |: 
upon some other basis than the public debt for its security. 

But when we turn to the years 1890 and 1891 and succeed iny 


sugar industry now being suecessfully developed in the Western States | 
and on the Pacific coast. In my judgment, under proper encourage- 
ment in the way of protection all the sugar required in the United 
States would in the near future be our own product. 

[am also in favor of the amendment and opposed to placing sugar 
on the free-list, because I do not think the Government can spare all 
of the present revenue derived from the duty on that article. 

Bat the bill goes further than merely placing sugar on the free- 
list. It proposes to pay a bounty out of the Treasury of 2 cents per 

pound on all sugar of a specified grade made from cane, beets, or , : : 
corgum produced in the United States. The Government is therefore | and examine the probable receipts and expenditures for those y».: 
to be deprived not only of all the revenues derived from the duty on | W° are confronted with an increase of expenditures that can not | 
imported raw sugar, but the expenditures are to be increased by the avoided or suspended. We are pledged to additional pension |cxis! 
} 





‘ : : iq | tion. What amount of money will be required to meet the de: 

sedan Gaeaeaie o> ae ar: — pep = of such legislation can not now be determined, but it will not | 

be. I find by reference to the statistical abstract for the year 1889 than $30,000,000 for next year, with an increase for several yea 

that during last year 2,762, 302,967 pounds of sugar were imported at | Co™e. We must meet our obligations to the veterans of the wa fa rl 

an average duty of 2.3 cents per pound, making the total amount of and honorably, and we must not reduce the revenue to such an 

duty collected $54,896, 437.38. as to cause us to hesitate in that direction. We must pay the n a 
I find, further, that the sugar produced from cane in Louisiana last debt, provide for fortifications and defenses, and continue the constr 

year amounted to 377,933,124 pounds. To pay the bounty of 2 cents | #0" ofanavy. Weshould improve our riversand harbors for the ben: 

per pound on this production would require the paymentont of the Treas- fit of our commerce, imerease our postal servic e, and extend aid to the 
ury of the sum of $7,558,662.48. In other States the sugar produced | Shippingindustry, that our products may be carried on American ship: 
from cane amounted to 20,229,440 pounds, which at 2 cents per pound | to every quarter of the globe. . ‘ 

would require the payment of $404,588.80. In California the sugar The Committee on Appropriations has been proceeding witli great car 

prodaced from beets amounted to 5,600,000 pounds, which at 2 cents 

per pound would require the payment of $112,000. The product of 
sugar from sorghum amounted to 1,500,000 pounds, which at 2 cents 
per pound would require the payment of $30,000. The total cost to 
the Treasury of free foreign sugar with a bounty of 2 cents per pound 
for the home product may be tabulated as follows on the returns for 

the year 1889: 

Duties on sugar imported during the year ending June 
30, 1889, 2,762,202,967 pounds, at an average spe- 
ciffe rate of duty of 2.03 cents per pound __-_-.__- 

Sugar produced in Louisiana during the year ending 
June 30, 1889, 377,933,124 pounds, at 2 cents 
ING an 5. cin dicen Sheil ipie age tpl tee ip ttictle i lagi ede 

Sugar produced in other States, 20,229,440 pounds, 
at 2 cents bounty petsien-sseseinsiitasledeiniti 

Beet sugar produced in California, 5, 5,600 , 000 pounds, 
at 2 cents bounty -- ecg cine 

Sagar from sorghum, 1, 500,000 pounds, at 2 cents 


and economy in providing for the necessary expenses of the Governmen! 
for the year 1891. We have reported a wautherst bills which are in no 
way extravagant, but, on the contrary, they carry every possib!: safi 
guard against waste and every needless expenditure. Some of these 
bills have passed both Houses; some have passed this House only 
others have only been reported from the committee, and three bills 
the agricultural, Indian, and sundry civil, have not been reported. 
But we have proceeded far enough with the business of providing ‘or 
the expenses of the Government for next year to discover that tlic ex- 
penditures are going to be largely increased. Seven of the appropria- 
tien bills, namely, District of Columbia, fortification, Navy, pension 
Post-Office, river and harbor, and deficiency (1889), increase the e« pent: 
iture of the Government $55,492,763.40 over the current year : 
Four bills, namely, Army, diplomatic and consular, legislative, et: 
and Military Academy, reduce the expenditures in the sum of $!.!!~- 
103.58. The net increase is $54,374,659,82 over the present year + and 
arises mainly in the river and harbor bill, where the increase 's !! 
000,000, and the pension bill, where it is nearly $17,000,000. There is 


$54, 896. 437. 38 


7, 658, 662. 48 


404, 588. 80 


112, 000. 00 
also an increase in the Post-Office appropriation bill of $5,000.00). 0° 


1890. It must be remembered, furthermore, that this increas: (o“ 
not take into account any additional pension legislation. I! we °* 
tend the pension laws so as to increase the number of those en! |! '° 
receive pensions or if we increase the tures to pension corp 
any account we must add such increase to the already ascertain ne 

cess of $50,000,000. If we make any additional provision for ' i 


Domestic sorghum product .__............-......- 





8, 105, 251. 28 


The sugar schedule of this bill would, therefore, cost the i $8,0008 
in round numbers, $55,000,000 in deduction of revenue and $8,000, 


bounty - .------------~----- oaeetiiteeut 30, 000. 00 | in the fortification bill an inerease of $3,000,000. Tappen: a state | 
—— .. ... _. | mentof the appropriation bills for the year 1890-91 as far as they ba 

Total cost -..----------..---~------------- 63, 001, 688. 66 , compared with appropriation acts of 1889-’90. | 

The bounty on the sugar product of 1889 would be as follows: From this statement it will be seen that the present aecertaine’ | 

Domestic cane product. .__- Hos a8 4a $7, 963, 251. 28 ordinary expenses of the Government for the year 1891 wil! '« Ss 7 

Domestic beet product.......-....----..0.-.....- 112, 000. 00 | 1¢28¢ $50,000,000 in excess of what they were for the years 1830 and 

‘ 








—_—_ 


tions and defenses, an increase in the postal service, or for the construc- 
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If this duty is taken off sugar will it not have to | 


Mr. HEARD. 





' . ; oe ; . 
tion of a Navy we must add such increased appropriation to this sum | placed on something else? 
of $50,000,000. ’ ; Mr. MORROW. There is no question about thatin my mind. As! 

| But whether we do or not we know now that we will require the | have already shown, the revenue is required to meet t 1e ordinary ex 
amount of the sugar duties or nearly so much to meetour existing obliga- penses of the Government as now ascertained. If you remove the dnty 

tions. And it seems to me to be the part of wisdom to withhold sugar | it will be necessary to place the burden (if sodesignated ) somewhere else. 
from the free-list for the present and try the effect of a reduction of 33 | The Government requires for its support about $400,000,000 per an- 
per cent. without a bounty. In doing this we protect the Treasury and | num. The sugar duty supplies about $55,000,000 of this sum. The 

, retain a measure of protection for one of the most important and prom- | revenue must be obtained from some source. The duty on sugar has 
ising industries of the country. Let us be just to all classes and, | always been primarily a revenue dut: It is collected cheaply ani 
treating the responsibilities of the Government with a fair and honor- effectively, and in my judgment it would be unwise jor us to attempt 
able consideration, leave the wisdom of eur action to the judgment of | at this time to procure this amount of reve elsewhere. [Ap 
the people. ' plause. ] “a 

° Appropriation bills for the year 1890-’91, as far as they have progressed, compared with appropriatio of 188 

Appropriation bills for the year 1890-'G1, as acted upon up to May 

| Regular an- 
nual appropri- 
ations, 1889-'90.| Reported to Passed the Reported to Passed the Law 1890-’91, | Imerease over Decrease,] sss 
! the House, House. the Senate. Senate. aw ec 18s { 188 Net increase 

Agricultural ....-s0rs0e+seseees | $2,669, 770.00 }.........2..-.---+ Si eiaieamscceaniin 
AREY cocneenresnvagsemner «| 24,316, 615.73 | $24, 458, 220.52 | $24, 2 79 $128 ‘ 

Diplomatic and consular. 1, 980,025.00 | 1, 459, 925.00 }....... ca a , 0. Of 

‘ Districtof Columbia......... | %, 682, 400. 91 5, 331, 934.15 5, 332, 934. 15 96, 085, 744.15 |.. $403, 334. 24 

I Fortification .....ccresreeee| 1, 283,504.00} 4,521, 678.00 | 4,521, 678. 3, 283, 084. 00 

l Indians .....000+++ I I Paaceces cnc -ccces ced Picnnctnsdcsvnceccccctecfscoencscecceses soo ceees 
Legislative, ete ....... 20, 843, G15. 81 | 20, 864,326.75 | 20, 842,446.75 |... eceereereerenens st St es sdadienie 1, 169, 0€ 
Military Academy ... 902, 766. 69 | 429, 996. 00 | 429, 996.11 | 404, 766. U1 a 198, 000. 58 
N&VY .....c0:c000 enewersoes 21, 692,510.27 | 22,151,335.53 | 22, 160,535.53 |......... stints paso 1468, 025. 26 
Pension ......+- | 81, 758,700.00 | 98, 427, 461.00 } 98, 427,461.00 | 98, 457,461.00 | 98, 465, 461. 00 16, 706, 761. 00 
Post-office ... } 66, 605,344.28 | 71,976, 69B. 9D |..........cecererenevees|erveneeee a ait 5, 371, 354. 71 
River and harbor (*) 20, 932, 445. 00 |.. 20, 932, 445. O 
Sundry Civil .......0eccerceres | 2,297, 341. 65 |.....4.... oe 

a ac cacniseensteihinoneepemersne’ -aneneene| ouaeete eel aR oo 
Deficiency (1888~-"89).........| 16, 330, 518. 30 f24, 708, 777. 49 |¢$24, 653,277.49 | +8,322,7 
Miscellaneous ......... coe} 30,255, 795. 29 |..... 
Permanent annual..,........| 108, 691, 055. 95 |- 
| 395, 337, 516. 27 peocteretenngenccncccessteses es ers : 55, 192 763 40 | 1,118, 103.58 $54, 374, 659 
* No river and harbor bill passed for 1889-'90. + Deficiency bill for current year. 
Federal Election Law. voters and whose returns are to be accepted to the exclusion of those 
made by the State officers. There is no such power given to Congress 
aia ee rece I 
by our Constitution. 
SPEECH Now, let us examine this bill briefly and see whatitis. In the first 
afi a place an officer, who is called a chief supervisor of elections, is to bea 

" * pointed in each judicial district of the United States hy the judge ot 
H 0 N is Ww l L L I A M M U T o H L ER the circuit court of such district. This officer is to be one of the 

: * | United States court commissioners, now in office, and is required npo: 
r a , 7 © . . . ° * > ° 7 A 

j OF PENNSYLVANIA. petition of one hundred citizens of any city or town having a popu): 

. LN TIVES tion of 20,000 inhabitants, or of one hundred citizens of any Congres 
THE HOUSE OF PRESENTATIVES, ; ce , a ; J S 
sional district, or fifty citizens of any county or parish, to preparé 

. Monday, June 30, 1890. present, and certify to such cireuit courts lists of persons to be ap 

. The House having under consideration the bill (H.R. 11045) to amend and sup- pointed supervisors. Three supervisors are to be selected for each vot 
plement the eleetion laws of the United States, etc.— ing precinct, and as two are always to be of the same political party 

. Mr. MUTCHLER said: it is fair to presume that in nearly every instance the two will be Re 

7 Mr. SPEAKER: ntleman from New York [Mr. RAINES] who | publicans. The third may be a Democrat of the mugwump order, but 

J : gentle INES | E ica y ] 

. has just taken his seat, like all others who have preceded him in advo- | 2° difference what or who he may be, he can have no power, becau 
cating the passage of this bill, has attempted to give reasons why the bill | the whole power of the board is granted to the majority. These pre 
should become a law, but has failed to show and has not undertaken | cinct supervisors are to be at all times subject to the order of the 
to show by what er Congress can enact so revolutionary a measure. chief or district supervisor. He can assign them to duty in any place 

It is claimed by ee that reported the bill that the necessary | within his district he pleases. All orders issued by him and relat 

7 power is to be found in section 4, Article I, of the Federal Constitution, | °£ to registration, naturalization, and the holding of elections and 

r which is as follows: making of returns, must be obeyed. In the language of the bill, reg 

. ane times, places, and manner of holding elections shall be prescribed in each istration and naturalization of voters, as well as the election, sha! 

- or Ae fne Legislature thereof; but the Congress may atany time by law make | be guarded, scrutinized, and supervised by them. When required to 

alter such regulations, except as to the places of choosing Senators. | do so by their chief or ‘‘ boss,’’ as he should be designated, in cities 

P . , | . ° ; ’ 

1. rior to the of the act of 1871, elections for members of Con- | and towns having 20,000 inhabitants and upward, they shall make 
gress were held at different times. Some States elected in Angust, | a list of all persons naturalized in any State court, showing the date 
some in September and October, and others in November, but sincethe | of their naturalization, their residence, place of nativity, and the nam« 

; _ of that act all elections for members of Congress are held on | and residence of their witnesses, and for this purpose they are to ha 

d = same day, in November. In 1872 Congress provided by law that | access at all times to and the right to examine all applications fo 

manner of holding elections should be by ballot. Elections of | naturalization. These lists are to be sent to the chief supervisor 

is is of Congress were not uniformly by ballot prior to that time. | what purpose the bill does not state, but it is to be presumed tl 

i its ow, [submit that when Congress passed these laws it exhausted | this is to be done to assist the local organizations of the Republican 

p- Ns power under acorn of the Constitution I have cited. It has party in making their canvasses of voters. On the day of the election 

e a been claimed Congress had any other power over elections | these agents of the chief inspector are to be in the room where the elee 

ongressmen than it has heretofore exercised, nor that the power to | tion is held and there keep a tally of the votes polled. They are re 
poate the manner of holding elections included the right to select | quired tomake a return to him which they may supplement with any 
at pay to conduct the elections. The Legislatures of all the States | statement with respect to these elections they may see fit to mak« 

d th 1¢ Union, in obedience to the Federal Constitution, have prescribed | These returns and statements, not made under oath, are sent to th 

“ jac manner for holding elections for Representatives in Congress. That | chief supervisor, who makes up a return to a beard of canvassers, con 

t wit is by ballot, and this bill does not alter it. What it does do | sisting of three persons appointed by the cireuit judge, and this boar! 

'o nae 1 do if enacted into a law is to place the elections in every State | makes out a return which is sent to the Clerk of this House, who must 

0 er the absolute management of Federal officers, appointed by Fed- | receive it and place the name of the person certified to be elected upon 


eral authorities, who shall be the sole judges of the qualifications of | the roll. The certificate of the State authorities, unless it conforms 
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with that of this board of canvassers, must be disregarded by the Clerk 
of the House under pain of fine and imprisonment. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it is evident to the mind of every intelligent 
man who has studied the provisions of this bill thatit is a well con- 
cocted scheme by which the Republican party hope to retain the con- 
trol of this House. It is not the work of the amiable gentleman whose 
name is linked with it. It became paintully evident while he was 
attempting to explain it that he was not the author of it. Oh, no; it 
is not possible that a gentleman whose only profession is that of liter- | found within its confines, the party in power finds it necessary jp 
ature and whose moral instincts and high mental culture lead him to | to continue its existence to destroy our boasted freedom by the 


| act of May 31, 1870, that provides for the use of the Army and 
detest the queer ways of professional politicians could have conceived the Army and Navy? Such would seem to be the case. 
| 


to keep the peace at the polls. I shall not comment upon this p, " 
the bill any further than to say that the political party that m,| 
of such means to maintain its power must and will be regarded })y ;; 
civilized world as the enemy of civil liberty and free institutions. ~ ¢. 

it be possible that at this time, being more than a quarter ot a ¢; 
since peace and fraternal relations were renewed between all sectjo.< 
our great country, and when there is not one disloyal citizen +, } 


such an abominable measure as this is, a measure designed to take from Under existing law United States jurors are selected by the clerk o; 
the people the power to choose their own Representatives and place | the court and a jury commissioner appointed by the court, who mus 
that power in the hands of less than a score of Federal office-holders, belong to a different political party from that of the clerk. This js , 

It has been frequently charged upon this floor and not denied that | wise provision of the law, because it makes it impossible for any one 
this scheme emanated from the brain of that celebrated expert in the | political party to select only members of that party as jurors. Now. 
manipulation of voters, Mr. John I. Davenport, of New York, and the | section 38 of this bill repeals this law by aholishing the office of jury 
fact that he has been seen in company with leading gentlemen on the | commissioner and leaving the selection of jurors with the clerk alone. 
other side of the House here in Washington gives some color of truth | Now, it may well be asked, Why is this done? My colleague | Mr. 
to this charge. He is a gentleman of great experience in matters per- | BUCKALEW], who prepared the minority report om this bill, in my 
taining to elections and election returns and knows exactly what kind . 
of a law is needed to enable his party towin. __ : As this amazing and objectionable provision appears in an election bil! with 

Bat what else do we find in this bill? By section 8 the chief super- | which it has no apparent relation, the question arises as to the purpose of its 
visor may order his subordinates to personally inspect the registration | insertion. Is it ae to aoe on efficient supeution, of - law against 
lists of voters and to be present at all times and places fixed for regis- | (Menderes or is it inten SS ee et 


, , : from indictment or conviction for fraud or outrage wh they may commit 
tration, and when required to do so by their superior officers they shall | the course of theiremployment? If a district supervisorshall make a wi|i( 
visit every house in their districts or precincts, ostensibly tor the pur- 


false return of an election in his district, with the corrupt purpose of seating a 
pose of verifying the registry lists, but really for the purpose of in- en Sie etaatiseioeant hadic heen ib Staten : te vired 
fluencing the voters and making a canvass of all such as may be bribed | object of party policy or advantage under this bill the entire plan of select 
or intimidated. This work may be done in towns or cities having | ins mixed juries in the United States courts, in which all people are interested 
20,000 inhabitants and upward five weeks before theday of election, in 
order to give ample time to Republican campaign committees to operate 


shall be swept away” 
As the clerks of the United States courts are, with but few excep 
upon such voters as shall be reported to be doubtful or purchasable. 
The object of this provision of the bill is to enable the chief supervisor 


tions, Republicans, we have no difficulty in seeing the reason for this 
proposed radical change in the law regulating the selection of United 

to obtain a complete canvass of the voters at the expense of the tax- 

payers, 


judgment gives the true explanation. He says: 


ily 


States jurors. It is done to give assurance to the district supervisors 
and deputy marshals, who, asa rule, will be selected from the criminal 
Under the fourteenth subdivision of this section these supervisors are | classes (at least such has been the case heretofore, as I shal! presently 
required to attend and aid the courts in preventing fraudulent natural- | show), that, though they may perpetrate any fraud oroutrage they please 
izations, and it is provided that this duty shall ‘apply only to such | in the interest of the Republican party, they shall not be convicted, be- 
discreet or special supervisors as shall from time to time be directed and | cause the clerk of the court, who has the selection of the juries, wil! 
detailed by the chief supervisor of elections.’’ This provision isintended | see to it that none but their friends shall be summoned as jurors to 
to be enforced only in the cities and mining regions in the North where | try them. 
there is a large foreign element, and it will be the duty of these dis- Now, it is said by the friends of this bill that it is necessary in orde: 
creet Federal officers to object to the naturalization of every foreigner | to have a free ballot and a fair count, and it is alleged that without 
who will be likely to vote the Democratic ticket, but to make no ob- | some such law as will place the holding of elections entirely in the 
jection to any one who will surely vote the Republican ticket. These | hands of Federal officers an honest election can not be conducted, es- 
‘‘disereet ’’ agents of the chief supervisor may also enter the office of | pecially in the South. This has been asserted over and over again by 
the clerk of the court and demand to beshown all applications and affi- | gentlemen on the other side of the House who never set a foot upon 
davits pertaining to naturalizations on file. Southern soil. Isittrue? Thegentleman from Louisiana [ Mr. Cour 
Now, Mr. Speaker, 1 would like to know under what particular clause | MAN] and the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Ewart], both of 
of the Federal Constitution Congress is given the power to enact or the | whom were born and raised in the South and who claim to be as goo! 
Executive the authority to enforce this provision of the law? Con- | Republicansas their Northern allies, sayitisnot. [Applause.] These 
zress is given the power to enact a uniform rule of naturalization, but | gentlemenrepresent Southern constituencies and were elected by Sout! 
not the power to provide for the appointment of officers to scrutinize | ern Republican votes. They have both addressed the House with re‘er- 
and amend the decrees of the State courts in making naturalizations. | ence to this bill and have both denounced it in unqualified terms 
lhe power to naturalize is in the judiciary, and when an alien has been | They are opposed to it and will vote against it, becanse they say ther 
made a cilizen by the decree of the court he can not be deprived of his | is no necessity for it and that if it is passed and executed it wil! surely 
right of citizenship by a Federal supervisor of elections. It can not | make trouble where none now exists. 
be contended that the power to regulate elections of Representatives If this law is put in force in the North, and it will be, because ther 
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to Congress carries with it the power to supervise naturalizations. The | will be found in every Congressional district a sufficient number of iu- 
two things have no relation to each other. Citizenship is only one of | pecunious individuals who will petition for it with the hope of being 
the qualifications of a voter, and when that is shown by the production selected as district supervisors, it will be received with as little ‘s 
of the certificate of a court his right to vote can not be questioned un- | as it will be in the South. The people of the North, as well as hose 
less he is not otherwise qualified. of the South, are jealous of Federal interference at their elect 
This part of this bill is not intended to purify the ballot, but it is | Their election boards are non-partisan and their elections are conducted! 
intended to draw from the Treasury of the United States a partof the | in fairness to all parties. It is by the unscrupulous use of money and 
funds necessary to conduct Republican election campaigns. It will | the ‘‘ blocks-of-five’’ system that the people are debauched ani de- 
not be executed. It ought not to be executed, becanse it is not in the | frauded, and not by their election officers. In the State of |’ennsy 
power of Congress to enact it. Imagine one of these discreet gentle- | vania, as in all the other States, the election officers are cho ’ 
men assuming the authority of a satrap, getting a salary of $10 a day | vote of the people. 
paid by the tax-payers, marching into the office of a Democratic pro- Mr. SPRINGER. [Each party has an equal number. 
thonotary or clerk of the court and ordering him to lay before him all Mr. MUTCHLER. No, sir; our boards are composed of {i\ 
the naturalization papers in his office, in order that he may obtain in- | bers, one judge, two inspectors, and a clerk for each inspector. ¥°" 
formation of a political character for the Republican managers of elec- | is appointed by the inspector. The majority party usually has tire 
tions. I do not believe his order-wwould be obeyed. Iam quite sure | and the minority two members of the board. These officers «re *" 
I know some clerks who would be most likely to say that they had no | sworn to a faithful performance of their duty, and it is very se!\iom 15% 
time, and would not have at least until after the election, and if the | they disagree as to the proper returns. Their returns are made to to¢ 
supervisor should persist. and threaten to use force they would prob- | judges of our courts, who examine and certify them to a boar’ 0! ™ 
ably invite him to go, and might give him such assistance in enabling | turn judges, composed of one from each county of the Congress!0” 
him to accept the invitation as would make it uncomfortable for him | district, who meet at the county seat of one of the counties in t'« °~ 
to stand upon his going. trict and make up the final retarn which they certify to the secre") 
There are several sections of this bill, notably the thirty-second and | of the Commonwealth. ; 
thirty-eighth, which are obscure to most readers of it, and doubtless | Sir, under the electoral system of the State which I have the \on®' 
intended to be so in order that their outrageous provisions may not be | in part to represent upon this floor, there is no disturbance «' * 
detected until after the bill has passed. The thirty-second section re- | elections, Every citizen qualified to vote can vote and have his vote 
enacts section 2002 of the Revised Statutes, which is that portion of the { counted and returned. Then why shall we be annoyed with Fece™ 
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supervisors and deputy marsbalsin every election precinct of the State? 
What have the people of my State done, what great wrong have they 

rpetrated or do they intend to perpetrate in conducting their elec- 
tions that calls for this extraordinary remedy? If elections there are 
conducted fairly and honestly—and no one will dare to say that they 


axe not—then why shall the people be burdened with the expense of | 


executing thislaw? There may be thirteen thousand Federal super- 
visors appointed in my State and an almost unlimited number of deputy 


marshals, and the cost of holding our elections in addition to what we | 


now pay will not be less than a half million of dollars. 


Sir, the people of Pennsylvania do not want this law; there is not | 
the shadow of necessity for it; and my colleagues on the other side ot | 


this House know what I say to be true as well as I do, and yet they 
will vote for it. Why? Simply because it has been approved by a 
majority of Re ublican Representatives in caucus, who hope that it 
can be execu 
and continue it in the ascendency in this House. 
wholly unnecessary, that it will humiliate our people, because it implies 


dishonesty in them in the management of their elections, and that it | 


will greatly and unnecessarily increase the burdens of taxation, goes 
for nothing. The only question with them is, will it help the Repub- 
licean party to control Congress. It has been determined by a caucus 
that it will, and that settles it. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it may be interesting to know what kind of peo- 
ple will be selected by the chief supervisor as guardians of the ballot- 
boxes throughout the country. Of course they should be men of in- 
telligence and unquestioned honesty. They should be men who 
have the confidence of the people in the districts where they are to 
perform their official duties, and should be free from any suspicion of 
being dishonest. Will such men be selected? This question can best 
be answered after we have examined the character of the supervisors 
and deputy marshals appointed in Philadelphia and New York in 1870 
and 1878. I hold in my hand a list of persons appointed in those 
cities, but as my time is limived I will not read the whole of it, but 
will insert it with my remarks in the REcoRD. 

Mr. TUCKER. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania state what 
document that is from which he proposes to read ? 

Mr. MUTCHLER. Yes,sir. It isa summary of the testimony taken 
by a subcommittee of the Senate in 1878. Marshal Kearns, of Phil- 
adelphia, testisied before that committee that in that year he appointed 
seven hundred and seventy-three deputy marshals in that city, and 
there were about thirteen hundred appointed in the city of New York. 
Now listen while I read some of the testimony showing the character 
of the men then appointed, and you may be able to judge of the char- 
acter of those who will be appointed under this bill if it becomes a law. 

PHILADELPHIA MARSHALS, 


Charles Oliphant, marshal second division, Twentieth ward, drunk on elec- 
tion day and insulting voters; seized Mr. Hlackenberg without cause. 

Charles Herr, marshal second division, Twenty-ninth ward, character and rep- 
utation bad, had been arrested for crime. On election day he arrested a voter, 
who was released by Judge Hare and voted. Herr wore a badge and solicited 
votes as a Republican. 

Arthur Vance, marshal eighth division, Fifth ward, arrested Hutchinson, a 
voter, without cause. Vance was a notorious Republican worker. 

John Homeyard, marshal sixth division, Sixth ward, drunk, and arrested 
voters without cause; drew a club on a Democrat for challenging a negro re- 
peater, The police blocked up the poll, acted in concert with Homeyard, and 
brought voters to the polls. omeyard vouched for Republican voters and dis- 
tributed Republican tickets. Shriver,a United States revenue officer, kept Re- 
publican window-book. 

J.R. Desano, marshal first division, Fifth ward, drunk al! day; too drunk to 
arrestany one. There were five policemen at these polls. Desano never voted 
in that division before that day. 

James Brown, marshal fourteenth division, Fourth ward ; 
vietion in 1872 for voting illegally produced. 
twice on the same day. 

William Augustus, fourth division, Eighth ward, acted as marshal, assuming 
authority as such, but was not on the list: a Republican worker. 
ss Joseph Hilferty, marshal twenty-first division, Second ward, held the Repub- 
ican window-book all day and electioneered ; threatened to arrest the Demo- 
eratic United States supervisor for procuring bail for a legal voter who had been 
arrested, 

William McGowan, marshal twenty-third division, Second ward. A police- 
man blocked up the voting-window, anda Demucratic United States supervisor 
ordered him away, when McGowan and the policeman seized him and locked 
him up in the station-house on a charge of interfering with officers. The case 
was never tried. McGowan is employed in the gas office and paid by the city 
. harles N. Miller, detective, testified that in the seventeenth division of Nine- 
teenth ward agang of repeaters were brought to the polls by a letter-carrier ; he 
had one of the gang arrested. 

Philip Madden, marshal Fourth ward, one of the most dangerous men in the 
ity; has been in prison twice, once for highway robbery and the second time 
for shooting a colored boy. ‘i 

Francis McNamee, marshal Eighth ward, had been arrested for five different 
robberies, 

Andrew Lenoir, marshal First ward, a warrant has been issued for him for 
larceny, 

Daniel Redding, marshal First ward, a bad and dangerous man 
tried for murder. 
tteary Pitts, marshal Seventh ward, a colored man who keeps a gambling- 
a been arrested twice; distributed Republican tickets and vouched for 


enn Stringfield, — Fifteenth ward, had been tried for shooting a man 
Michael Slavin, marshal Fifth ward, a thief and notorious repeater; had been 
a for subornation of perjury, but never tried. 
illiam Glenn, marshal Nineteenth ward, superintendent of Norris square, 
and paid by the city for his duties. 
Enoch Baker, marshal second division, Third ward, arrested John Carroll, a 


record of his con- 
Proof was made that he voted 


had been 


in such a way as will give their party an advantage | 
The fact that it is 


| 


| 
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legal voter 
hearing. 

J. Roberts, marshal sixteenth division, Third ward, arrested John Johnson, a 
legal voter, and locked him up all night; case never tried Roberts election- 
eered for the Republican ticket; was a clerk in the gas office and paid by the 
city ; there were also twelve or fourteen policemen at that poll all day, and 
they blocked up the poll. ; 

Andrew Jackson, marshal twenty-second division, Thirticth ward, employed 
in the gas works under the city. Ackerman, Republican, judge of elections, 
acted as United States supervisor and judge, and refused to vacate the place of 
judge after written orders by Marshal Kearns and Judge Eleook. Jackson ar- 
rested Feeny, who had been legally appointed judge, and took him away from 
the polls. Did not return to get possession until 2 p. m. 

C, A. Pinnexson, marshal Thirtieth ward, aided in arresting Feeny 

Taylor, marshal fifteenth division, Third ward, arrested Sweeny for illegal vot- 
ing and locked him up; charge was found to be false and he was released and 
voted. 

James Calligan, marshal eighth division, Sixth ward, so drunk in the after- 
noon he could not walk; seized a qualified voter by the collar and staggered 
with him against the wall; policeman brought a repeater to the polls, who was 
arrested, as was the policeman. 

Henry Scott, marshal second division, Seventh ward, aman of bad repute ; co! 
ored; keeps a low drinking house; electioneered and gave out tickets and tax 
receipts; was inside at the counting of the vote, and took tickets out of the box; 
only 5 votes came out for the Democratic candidate for Congress; Democratic 
overseer contested this, and Scott allowed 17 to be counted for him. 

Thomas Donlan, marshal seventh division, Sixth ward, an habitual drunkard 
and a graduate of house of correction for this; was drunk all day. 

William D. Barth, marshal, same place, blocked up the voting window and 
would not allow legal voters to come to it; there were two United States mar- 
shals and six policemen at the poll. 

John Archer, marshal twenty-seventh division, Nineteenth ward, acted as 
United States supervisor; was on both lists and paid as both officers; when a 
marshal wanted during the day to arrest a Republican repeater he did not make 
known that he was a deputy marshal; had no badge; heavy Republican divis 
ion; tio polieemen there. 

Joseph T. Fuller, marshal sixth division, Twenty-third ward, a guard in the 
house of correction, and paid by the city. 

William Stringfield, marshal thirty-second division, Twenty-fourth ward, ar- 
rested a legal voter and took him tothe magistrate’s, where he was discharged; 
Stringfield was discharged from employmentthe day before election for stealing. 

Charles Male, marshal seventh division, Eleventh ward, keeps a house of pros- 
titution. 

Abraham Hoffman, marshal Eleventh ward, a repeater, and had kept a house 
of prostitution within a year; a thief. 

William Eckenbrim, marshal Eleventh ward, arrested for larceny 
nored. 

David Beckman, marshal thirty-second division, Nineteenth ward, held the 
Republican window-book and electioneered; threatened to put the Democratic 
United States supervisor out of the room for challenging a voter; the vote was 
rejected, and the voter did not return. 

William B. Ahern, marshal ninth division, Twelfth ward, 
United States revenue office. 

Fleming, marshal sixth division, Eighteenth ward, distributed Republican 
tickets and challenged voters; a legal vote was rejected on his challenge; in- 
timidated many Democratic voters. 

William Boehm, marshal eighteenth division, Twenty-ninth ward, plug in- 
spector, and paid by the city; electioneered and distributed Republican tickets. 

Charles Prenderville, marshal seventeenth division, Fifth ward, arrested a 
legal voter; case never tried; electioneered for Republicans al! day. 

This was the record of a two days’ investigation at Philadelphia. 

NEW YORK MARSHAILZ, 

J. F. Baderhop, appointed by this estimable Judge Woodruff, at the instance 
of some of my friend’s ** bucket-men’"’ in New York, some of those “shoulder 
hitters’’ and ‘‘rat-pit heroes.” 

Theodore, alias Mike Anthony, alias Snuffey, of 24 Cherry street, a laborer 
thirty-five years of age, married, and can not read or write. Anthony was ar- 
rested by Detective James Finn, of the fourth precinct, on July 24, 1870, for lar- 
ceny from the person, and was held in $2,000 bail for trial by Justice Hogan. 
He was indicted by the grand jury on the charge on the 23d of August last 

Joseph Frazier, of 279 Water street, is a thief and confederate of thieves 

That is, a union thief. {Laughter.]} 

James Miller is the keeper of aden of prostitution in the basement of 339 
Water street. 

James Tinnigan keeps a similar den in the basement of 337 

James Sullivan, alias Slocum, keeps a house of prostitution at 
street, which is a resort for desperate thieves. 

Frank Winkle keeps a house of prostitution at 337; Water street. The po 
lice are frequently called in to quell fights in Winkle’s place, and it bears a 
hard reputation. 

Now I come to a good fellow,agreatchap. Of course it could not be supposed 
that the present chief of the supervisors in New York could appoint now an) 
character holding as high a position as this one evidently does in that frater 
nity: 

The radical authorities have appointed one John, alias ‘‘ Bucky,”’ McCabe a 
supervisor of the eighth district, Fifteenth ward. He is now under indictment 
for shooting a man with intent to kill. This precious “supervisor” originated 
here, and was first known to the police for his dexterity in robbing emigrants. 
His picture is in the rogues’ gallery at police headquarters in this city, No. 
225. He was known as Pat Maddon, alias * Old Sow,” alias Honsey Nichols, 
ali'as Dennis McCabe. His real name is Andrew Andrews. His wife residesin 
North Pear! street, and the “‘supervisor”’ of the eighth district, Fifteenth ward 
New York, is down in the directory as a citizen of Albany. 

Joseph Hurtnett, supervisor Eighteenth ward. Arrested June 3, 1869, as 
cessory to the murder of Richard Gerdes, a grocer, corner of Virst aver 
Twenty-fourth street. 

Henry Rail, supervisor Eighth ward. One of the principals in the Chathan 
street saloon murder; went off West to escape punishment, and has only been 
back a few weeks. 

James Moran, supervisor 
‘ast for felonious assault 

William (alias Pomp) Harton 
rested a few days since for vagrancy. 

Theodore Allien 

It appears to me my colleague and myself have 
name 

Theodore Allen, marshal Eighth ward. Nowin prison for perjury,and keeps 
a house, the resort of panel-thieves and pick pockets, on Mercer street 

He ia in jail to-day for murder, or is out on bail, being charged with murder 
Now. who is this man The. Allen? He has been exported from New York into 
my State in order to interfere in the elections of Connecticut, not I agree by an} 
Government action, not by action of the United States officers; far be it from 
me to make a charge of thatcharacter; but he is well known in our State. One 
of his brothers served a sentence of six or seven years in the State prison of 


without cause, and locked him up; Carroll was discharged after a 
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Connecticut. Another one of them staid in the inside of our jail at Hartford on 
a charge of burgiary |onger than he cared to, and so one night he left, and they 
have not heard of him since in Connecticut, His name is not in this list, but the 


family are a rising family of honest Republicans! 

Richard O'Connor, supervisor seventh district, First ward; has been for 
years receiver of smuggied cigars from Havana steamer. 

L. 1. Cargill, supervisor ninth district, Ninth ward; tried in United States 
court for robbing the mail 

John Van Buren, supervisor twelfth district, Bighth ward; was at one time 
in sheriff's office and discharged for carrying a load of seized goods froin the 
establishment of Richard Walters in East Broadway. 


Mart Allen, marshal Eighth ward; served a term of five years in the Con- 
necticut State prison ; sentenced to Sing Sing for five years by Judge Bedford. 
His case was appealed, and while waiting for decision he managed to get out on 
ba His case has been decided against him, and he has fled to parts unknown 


to ply his vocation and help the radicals elsewhere. 
John McChesney, supervisor fourth distriet, Ninth ward; associates with 
thieves; bears a bad character generally. 
William Cassidy, supervisor twelfth district, Ninth ward; is astreet bummer, 
without any visible means of support 
- Themas Melntire, marshal Eighth ward; has been frequently arrested for 
beating his aged mother; sent several times to Blackwell's Island. 
Timothy Lynch, marshal sixth district, First ward; a Washington-market 
lounger. 
Peter Mese, marshal Sixth ward; habitual drunkard. 
john Conner, supervisor first dietrict, First ward; keeps a disorderly gin- 
mill, resort of lowest characters. 
Francis Jordan, supervisor sixth district, First ward; lives in New Jersey; 
was turned out of the post-office by Postmaster Jones for bad conduct. 
Bernard Dagan, supervisor eighth district, First ward; habitual drunkard. 
His wife left him on account of his drunkenness, and procured a divorce on 
that ground 
John Tobin, supervisor ninth district, First ward; arrested about six months 
ago for grand larceny 
Patrick Murphy, supervisor fourth district, Sixth ward; two years ago dis- 
tributed fraudulent naturalization papers, and would furnish them to anybody 
that would promise to vote for Grant 
Edward Slevin, jr.,.supervisor second district, Fourth ward; has an indict- 
ment now pending against him in court of general sessions for cutting a boy 
named Kilkenney. 
Michael Foley, supervisor fourth district, Fourth ward; well known re- 
peater, ¥ oting for anybody that will pay. 
James F. Day, supervisor seventh district, Fourth ward; shot at a man in a 
fight between the Walsh association and a gang from Water street. 
John Conners, “alias Jockey,’ supervisor third district, Fourth ward; a weil 
known desperate character. 
* a o ” ~ » 


Michae! Costello, marshal Sixth ward; bounty-jumper during the war. 

Harry Rice, supervisor thirteenth district, Sixth ward; was connected with 
the Chatham street concert saloon murder, and fled to Nebraska toescape pun- 
“ee Lane, supervisor seventeenth district, Sixth ward; formerly keeper 
of a notorious den at Five Points, headquarters of thieves and robbers. 

John Lane, supervisor twenty-second district, same ward; wasindicted for 
receiving stolen goods. Has served a term in Sing Sing. 

Kd ward as supervisor sixth district, Ninth ward; arrested last year for 
stealing a watch. 

These are a few specimens of the kind of men who will be selected 
to supervise our elections and certify the returns. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have already described the manner of holding 
elections and of ascertaining the resultin Pennsy]vania, and I believesys- 
tems very similar obtain in nearly every State in the Union; asystem by 
which the votes oi the citizens are received, counted, and certified by 
officers elected by the people from both political parties, by which the 
State courts tabulate the returns and certify them to a board of return 
judges representing the different counties composing the Congressional 
district, who, in turn, certify them to the secretary of the Common- 
wealth, and he to the governor, who makes his certificate declaring 
that the person named therein received the highest number of votes 
and is therefore duly elected, and, after pressing the broad seal of the 
Commonwealth upon it, sends it, as heis required to do by law, to the 
Clerk of the House. That document has never yet been discredited. 
It always has entitled and ought to entitle a member to aseat here, at 
least a prima facie right to it; but the advocates of this bill say: We will 
not receive it if it certifies the election of a Democrat. It must seata 
Republican or it is no good. If it does not seat a Republican then we 
prefer the certificate of “‘ Bucky ’’ McCabe, or of Madden alias ‘‘ Old 
Sow,’’ alias Honsey, alias Dennis, or some other dog-fighter, rat-pit 
hero, or thief, whose picture bangs in therogues’ gallery. [Laughter 
= applause. ] 

Now, the Clerk of the House must under pain of fine and imprison- 
ment place the name of the person certified to be elected by the Federal 
officer on the roll. The act will be an outrageous fraud, but the per- 
petrator of the fraud will not be punished, because, as I have already 
shown, if he is proseeuted he will he tried by a jury of his political 
and possibly personal friends. 

One of the most serious and well founded objections to this bill is 
that it takes from the people the power to regulate the manner of elect- 
ing their Representatives, subject of course to the Constitution, and 
places that power in the Federal judiciary. Thethree great co-ordinate 
departments of the Government, the framers of the Constitution be- 
lieved, should be independent of each other. The power to execute or 
administer a law is not one which properly belongs to the judiciary. 
The functions of that co-ordinatedepartment of our Government areex- 
clusively judicial, and shouldalways be keptso. It has been our proud- 
est boast, since the foundation of our institutions down to the present 
time, that our judiciary is wholly independent of the other departments, 
It is to it that we look for the vindication of our rights, for the redress of 
our wrongs, and for the preservation of our liberties. Every citizen of 
this great country, whatever may be his political convictions or party 
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affiliations, is interested in preserving the independence an 
our courts, and ought to protest and, if he be a patriot, w; 
against this proposition to drag our ermine throngh the s) 
party politics and make it the hateful instrament for the po 
ballot-box and the destruction of the most sacred rights of ; 

But, Mr. Speaker, looking at this bill from the standpoin: 
men on the other side of this House, it may be regarded as 
I mean a party necessity, and it should be entitled A bi 
the existence of the Republican party.’’ That party, lik: 
cessors that have antagonized the great Democratic part 
formation of the Government to the present time, must die 
of dissolution is rapidly approaching. Itsexistence has been 
to the present time by a stimulant commonly called ‘ boo 
this is becoming exhausted. The Treasury surplus is gone. ; 
nues of the Government are no longer sufficient to cover jt 
tures, and the Wanamakers and other contributors to cam pai; 
who have been made many times millionaires through a systen, 
taxation, may not consent to having the “‘ fat fried out of the: 
two years. The leaders of the party have concluded that so) 
else must be done, and they have adopted the plan of this )j 
it is passed they will have all they want, because they can th, 
the votes and can afford to be entirely indifferent as to how th, 
cast. The electoral fraud of 1876, the stealing of two United 
Senators from Montana by the present Senate, and tly 
eight members of this House, all of whom were lawfully e\: 
no doubt as to what that party will do if it is given the powe: 
the vote. It will then be invincible. 

The bill, too, is designed to capture the entire negro vote of the 
The party must have it. Itcan not exist without it, because ij i 
not for the negro vote it would not carry a dozen States. [ ' 
on the Democratic side.] The colored people of the South ¥ 
coming very indifferent as to how they vote or whether they vote a: 
all. Weare told by the gentleman from North Carolina [ Mr. | 
that in his State not three-tenths of them will go to the polls, and 
many of those who do go there vote the Democratic ticket. The |; 
publican party can not stand this. It must have the negro vote or ji 
will cease to exist. Supervisors and deputy marshals as numerons a 
the locusts of Egypt will be sent among them, and they wil! be told 
that unless they vote the Republican ticket the Army and Navy w 
be used to compel them to doso. But whether they vote or not wi! 
make but little difference, they will be counted all thesame for the Ke 
publican candidates. That has been the rule in the contested-election 
cases and will continue to be the rule so long as the Republican party 
is in power. 

Mr. Speaker, if this bill becomes a law I hope it will be put in force 
in every precinct of every Congressional district in the United States 
I know that it is intended to be enforced only in the South and thai 
it is made to apply to the North only to give it the appearance of fair 
ness. If it is enforced in each State of the Union it will cost this 
Government not less than $10,000,000 at the first election ; $10,(00,- 
000 of the people’s money to be used in defrauding them and depriving 
them of the right of choosing their Representatives on this floor. This 
is a cunning scheme, but it will not succeed. The people are stil! th: 
sovereigns of this mighty nation, and they will see to it that the price 
less inheritance jeft to them by their fathers shall not be wrested from 
them to perpetuate the existence of a corrupt political party. [{Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side. ] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Pennsy|vauia has 
expired. 
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HON. RICHARD H. 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 30, 1890. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11045) to amend 
plement the election laws of the United States, ete.— 

Mr. CLARKE, of Alabama, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This bill is aimed at the cities of the No 
West and at the Southern States, and at them alone. 

So far as the Soath is concerned it is not my purpose to enter up 
any extended discussion of the truth or falsity of the charges 0! 190" 
and violence upon which it is predicated. The time allotted me 
wholly insufficient for any faire discussion of the issue. 

The negro vote has not been wholly free in the South. In some pr 
cincts it has been kept from the polls by the domination of the w''e 
In others it has not been counted as cast. 


CLARKE, 


These conditions exist now to a limited extent, much less gene™ 
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than inthe past, and are constantly narrowing. That vote will be sup- 
essed in some measure in sections where the whites are in consider- 
able bodies, but are largely outnumbered by the negroes, so long as 
the latter remain as now the easy dupes of men who work upon their 

ssions and prejudices and use them to establish corrupt and oppress- 
ive governments. 

At the same time elections in the South are, upon the whole, as 
free and fair as in the North and West, and infinitely freer than the 
soting on the other side of this Chamber. In many of your Repub- 
lican Congressional districts votes are notoriously bought. 

In this Hall voters areterrorized. Have all gentlemen of the Repub- 


jican side voted their honest convictions and wishes upon the tariff | 


and silver questions? If all of you who have privately expressed your 
strong disapproval of this bill shall vote as you feel it will be over- 
whelmed. Yet, who expects you to do otherwise than demonstrate 
here the irresistible force of intimidation ? 
VIOLESCE AND FRAUD IN THE SOUTH EXAGGERATED. 

That these charges are grossly exaggerated does not rest only upon 
the assertion of Democrats. You have had the testimony of the gen- 
ileman from North Catolina [Mr. Ewart], a Southern Republican. 


In supportof him I read the following, clipped from a late issue of the | 


Washington Post: 
Mr. M. L. Fox, who was seuior editor of the Advance-Herald, Asheville, N. 
C.. during the last campaign, and has been a life-long Republican, warmly in 


dorses Representative Ewart’s position on the Federal election bill. ‘“* While 


elections are not fair in many parts of the South.” said he, ‘‘ ballot-box-stuffing 
and the much-talked-of violence and bloodshed are of rare occurrence, and 
usually the fects are distorted and exaggerated beyond recognition in reaching 
the North. 

If I am correctly informed, the only person from Alabama who ap- 
peared before the committee reporting this bill was Threet, the con- 
testant of my seat in this Congress. His notice of contest formulated 
numerous charges of both violence and fraud, from which I select only 
ove or two of each class. 

The vote of Jefferson precinct, in Marengo County, was returned as 
191 for me and 168 for him. His notice of contest alleged this to have 
been a frandulent count of a true vote of 269 for him and 90 for me. 

Among his witnesses to sustain this charge was Garner, the United 
States supervisor at that poll, appointed upon Threet’s nomination. 
Hewas the most material witness, and while he did not swear to know!l- 


edge of fraud, it was his evident wish to create the impression that it | 
had been practiced; he swore to his belief of it, and that he did not | 


know as many a8 ten colored men voting for me, whereas, upon the 
basis of the returns, there should have been about one hundred. 

Upen his cross-examination the following letter was produced to 
him: 


s NOVEMBER 8, 1888 
N. W. TrimBie: 


Sim: Lhavattend theelection. I did not see ennything rong abou the ejec- 
tion. All that I that saw was verry correct. The Dimocrats beet us by so 
menny negros voting the Dimocrat ticets. Jafferson weut Dimocratic by 19! 
to 168 Republic. 

JOSEPH H. GARNER, 
Supervisor of Jafferson, Marengo County, and Mobile, Ala. 
To the chief supervisor of the United States, 
N. W. TRIMBLE. 


He acknowledged he had written it without suggestion from any 
one and said its statements were true. 

Contestant was a third candidate for the Forty-seventh Congress, 
Gillette, an ex-Union soldier, being the Republican candidate and 
Herndon the Democratic. 

Gillette contested Herndon’s seat, and the latter examined Threet 
asa witness. He testified as to this same Jefferson precinct as follows: 

Q. What was the relative strength of yourself and Gillette at that precinct ? 


A. Major Gillette had more supporters in that precinct than I did, although I[ | 


did not poll my fall strength at that precinct on account of the intimidating in- 
fluences brought to bear on my supporters by the supporters of Major Gillette 

Q Ww hat is the usual Republican vote at Jefferson precinct’? 

A. The Republican vote at Jefferson usually ranges from 75 to 100. 

Q. What has usually been the Democratic vote at that precinct? 

A. About twice as much. I speak of the previous elections. 

Q. Do you think that the comparative strength of the Democratic and Re- 
publican parties was fairly represented at the last election at that precinct ? 
x. — except that I think that my own vote should have been a little larger 
han it was, 

Q. State the vote at that net for Congress, if you know it. 

A. Herndon, 229 votes; Threet, 10 votes; Gillette, 108 votes—total, 347 votes 


_ It will be observed that but 12 more votes were cast in the precinct 
in 1588 than in 1880. The relative numbers of the two races had 
probably changed as little, yet the same man who declared a return of 
229 Democratic and 118 Republican votes fair in 1880 denounced 191 
Democraticand 168 blican votesas fraudulentin 188%. Hecharged 
‘fraudulent count at Dixon’s Mills, in the same county, whereby 101 
ballots cast for him and 86 for me were fraudulently counted as 118 
for me and 69 for him. He did not examine a witness to sustain this 


nee, but himself testified as to the precinct in the Gillette-Herndon 
est: 


&. Do you know, and if so state, the com 


tive strength of the Democratic 
‘nt Republican votes at Dixon's Mills, in 


ngo County ? 


33, o. The vote there at ious elections has not been over 
ate Most of the men there are in ced by white men and vote the 
"aight Democratic ticket. The Democrats have usually voted about 100 to 
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1%. At the time I was elected to the Legislature, in 1872, I did not get a 
that precinct, my competiter, Mr. Kimbrough, being a resident of that plac 

Q. How were the colored people influenced by white men to vote the Demo 
cratic ticket? 

A. By persuasion a 


Another of his charges might well hay 
| tion in the Senate or in this House, su 


i uggesting, at the safe distance ol 
| hundreds of miles, the torch and the goer to the negroes of the South 


e been the basis of a set ora- 











} 

| Sec. 12. That in the county of Clark pre only called Gains 

| town, the board of county elect ~ 3 aj epectors and ot! 

| officers of election to hold the els i reci 

| All of these officers were present o é 1 day « ‘ mber, 1888, with th 
necessary boxes and papeys,and a i essary appliances for holding 
an election for said off b ill of said officers failed and refused to open the 

| polls at said precinct, except one of the spectors, L. E. Taylor by name, acol- 

} ored man, and the returning officer, who was a white man and a Democrat. and 

| your political friend I other two were Democrats, and friends and parti 


sans of yours. Finding that the two Democratic inspectors would have not! 
ing to do with the election and would not open the polls, the said Taylor, w! 
was one of the inspectors regularly appointed, called in two qualified elect< 
of said precinct and opened the px all the formalities required by law wer 
complied with, and the voting g Four votes were polled for you and 
175 votes were polled for me for said off and 125 other legal and qualified elect- 
ors werethere present, ready and offering to vote for me for said office, when 
said returning officer, who was a Democrat and your political friend and parti 









san, backed by a number of others of like political faith, seized the ballot-box 
and refused to allow any more voting, drove the people away, and broke wy 
the election; and the result was, no returns were made to the county board of 


supervisors of the election at said precinct. 

The only testimony taken to support it was that of three witnesse 
offered by Threet, two of the inspectors and one of the clerks, who 
held the election. One of them, Blackwell, a colored man, was the per 
son to whom Threet had intrusted his tickets for distribution in that 
precinct. Their testimony established that none of the white inspect 
| ors appointed were present at the huur for opening the polls, but that 
the white Democratic returning officer was on hand; that there was a 
| rumor no election would be had; whereupon Blackwell said he had 
the tickets and the polls must be opened; that upon his demand the 
returning officer appointed him and two other colored men, Rembert 
and Washington, inspectors, and two colored men clerks, all of whom 
were selected by Blackwell; that they opened the polls and the voting 
proceeded quietly until about 3 o’clock, when, as detailed by the wit 
ness Dandridge, one of the clerks, the polls were closed by reason of 
the discovery of the inability of the inspectors to read the ballots. I 
quote from his testimony 

Q. What time did the polls close up there 

A. Somewheres about 

Q. What caused that’ 

A. The voters wot scarce for a while and we began to discuss who would count 





oO CIOCK, 


\ 

| the tickets out from the box, and while consulting we found that our inspectors 
were not competent, so were at a loss how to proceed; we read some law about 
} managing the polis, bi we could not find where the clerks had any power 
| outside of the returning officers and the inspectors, and as nspectors wer 
| incompetent, I told Mr. Norris that our inspectors could not read the names or 
| the tickets, and we did not know what to do, and that he b 1 returning of 
| ficer ought to do it for us, and Mr. Norris «aid it was not his business 

| Q. Was the box open there? 

} A. No, sir; we did not openit to take ballots out 


Q. What became of the box? 


| 
| 
A. When the announcement was made that there was no election we did not 
| know whatto do 
| q. The announcement was made that there was no election 
A. Yes, sir 
i Q. Who announced that? 
| A: Both white and colored 
| QQ. Was there any disorder around the polls 
A. Not that I know of, until we hung up; and then whites and colored gath- 
| ered ar ind usa and told us it was not law, and said nothing e had done was 
legal. 
| Q. Had you stopped then? 
| A. Yes, sir; just had stopped 
| Q. Were men there to vote’ 
A. Yes, sir; still coming 
Q. What became of the box” 
4. [don’t know: Mr. Norris said the box had to be taken charge of by him 
Q. When did you last see the box” 


About 3 or 4 o’cloek that evening 

. Did you leave the polling place then 

. Yes, sir; I went home. 

. The box was on the shelf” 

. IL left the box on the table 

». You don’t know what became of it’ 

. LT left the box on the table. 

. You don't know what became of it? 

. sO, Sir. 

. Was there any return made of that box ” 

. No, sir; not that! know of. 
. * 


Or 


~ 


POrOrOroO; : , > 


o 


. * 

Q. Was there any intimidation or threats of any kind mack 
A. No, sir. 
Q. Any violence offered” 
A. No, sir: everything went on smooth!y 

oa = . e 

Cross-examination 

+ * * . 

Q. When the colored men brought their tickets up a | le 12D) we 


they open or folded”? 
A. Folded. 
Q. They were put in the box folded 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. They were never taken out of that box 
A. No, sir. 
Q. You don’t know what was on those tickets” 
| A. No, sir; our inspectors were found unqualified to read them 
| that the box had to go to Mr. Norris, but for what I don't know 
Q. Did anybody whatever interfere with the conducting of that ele m up 
to the time of the closing” 


t was said 
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A. No, sir; it was as quiet as anything I have ever seen. 

«). When the inspectors concluded to count the ballots they found that neither 
one of them could read or write? 

A. Yea, sir 


». So they could not count? 

A. That's it 

Q. They asked Mr. Norris to count for them 
A. Lasked him to do so 
Q. He said that was not his business”? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What happened then? 

A. We just stopped and talked. 

Q. What did the inspectors do? 

4. They remained where they were, talking 

Q. To whom were they talking? 

4. Any and every body. 

Q. Both white and black gathered around’? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Near the polls’? 

A. Yes, sir: we were on the inside and they were leaning from the outside, 
Q. Was not the crowd a good humored one”? 

A. Yes, sir; everybody made fun of it. 

Q. Both white and black? 

A. 

«. 


Yes, sir. 
Both colored and white sald it was no election 
A. Yea, sir. 
Q. Did any of the whites tell you that von should not go on holding the elec- 
tion? 
A. No, sir. 


q. Did any of them prevent the inspectors from counting the ballots if they 
could do it? 

A. No, sir; weall said we would quit. 

Q. Did not you all say that as you could not count the ballots that you would 
just quit the election? 

A. We had stopped before the question come up; 
as to who would count the votes. 

q. When the inspectors could not count the ballots, and could not get Norris 
to count them, did not they then say they would quit and not go on any further 
with the election? 

A. Before they said that, Rembert said so, but I don't know whether Black- 
welland Washington said so or not. 

Q. Did not they all leave and go off? 

\. Ves, sir; every one of us disbanded 

. Was not the substance of the whole thing that the inspectors could not 
count and could not get Norris to do it, and they therefore quit? 

A. That was the whole matter. 


Blackwell testified that the returning officer took the box after ‘‘ the 
confusion, ’’ without objection from the inspectors, and was in possession 
of it when the testimony was taken. Washington testified thus: 


. They concluded to count them? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. While consulting about counting they found out that neither one of the 
officers could read and write? 

A. Neither one. 

4. And they asked Mr. Norris to do it? 

A. Yos, sir. 

«q. He said it was not his duty ° 

A. Yea, sir. 

Q. He had been registering voters all day? 

A. Yes, sir 

«. He was the returning officer’ 

A. Yes, sir, 

Q. When he refused to count the votes did not they say to come on, they 
would just quit? 

A. I don't know; when the confusion started I walked off. 

«. Were you afraid anybody would hurt you? 

4. No, sir; I was notafraid anybody in Gainstown would hurt me. 
Nobody ever talked about hurting any one? 
No, sir. 

Q. What made you walk off; you were getting tired of the whole thing and 
just quit? 

A. Yes, sir 

Q. Was not there a good deal of laughing going on by both whites and blacks 
about the men not being able to count the votes? 

A. Yes, sir; the whites were all laughing and some of the colored people 
laughed, 

Q. If the inspectors could have read the ballots was there any difficulty in 
ithe way of their counting them right then ? 

4. I don’t think there was. 


we were consulting together 


‘ 


re 


The returning officer was, under the laws of Alabama, strictly in the 
line of his duty in appointing the inspectors, registering voters, and 
taking charge of the ballot-box. 

I have reterred to these charges and their disproof, not because of my 
personal connection with them, but because their author was the one 
man from all Alabama heard by the committee, 

In the formulation of the indictment against the South there is a 
singular inconsistency between the real and the putative fathers of the 
bill. The former, in his Pittsburgh speech, and in his North Ameri- 
can Review article says, terrorizing has passed away giving place to 
the easier and safer methods of ballot-box stuffing and cheating in the 
count. The latter [Mr. LopGr] attaches to his speech tabular statis- 
tics of population and Congressional votes. Like tables are paraded 
by other gentlemen on his side as their own discoveries and as estab- 
lishing the guilt of the Southern whites, 

A gross error as to the Congressional vote of Alabama for 1888 runs 
through these tables. It is stated by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. LopGg] as 173,214, by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[ Mr. Brostvs) as 171,934, and by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Ken- 
NEDY ] as 173,175. The last is the only one who states the vote by 
districts, so as to show how the aggregate is arrived at. He states the 
vote of the First district as 11,594 and that of the Second as 14,041. 
‘These were the respective numbers of votes cast for the sitting mem- 
bers, and he leaves out altogether the vote for the Republican candi- 
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date in each district, 7,105 in the First and 7,203 in the Se. 
ing 14,308 votes ignored. 


| 

| I have not attempted to verify the tables upon other points. 
were time to do so it would be useless, since the bill is found 
supposed political necessity rather than upon facts. 


umes, iia tt LL Ol lll LLL ALLL LLL 





nd 


It is evident that the other two gentlemen are equally 


The gentlemen from Pennsylvania and Ohio [Mr. Bro and M 


KENNEDY ] have selected the States of Alabama, Georvia, | 
and Mississippi for their tables. 
ing the error as to Alabama, and Table VII of the gent: 
Massachusetts [Mr. LopGr], we have the following results 


Taking their figures for 148s. 


Males of voting Vote f{ 
age, 1880. sentati: 
State. 
White. | Colored.| Demo- ie 
i cratic, 
RII. covsneeectesesesoctiinee ae 118,423 | 117,583 
Georgia coe rereee scccccceceeeoscese eoese & 177,967 | 143,471 96, 04 
SIMI cnssnttuccuiahe otencuepbones 108,810 | 107,977 | 36.422 
DERE ct cenisi on ectingy cesctnnecinies 105,254 | 130,278 86, 814 
South Carolina 86, 900 118, 889 5. ¢ 





winnie aia | 

These figures establish conclusively that there was no general stuf 
ing of ballot-boxes with ballots not cast, or fraudulent count ot the ne. 
gro vote. It is known that the white vote of each of these States js 
practically solidly Democratic. If it be conceded that no negroes voted 
that ticket, still in no one of the States did the Democratic vote come 
up to 85 per cent. of the white voting population. With this large » 
serve of over 15 per cent., easily brought to the polls, if made neces 
sary by a close election, there conld have been no motive for s! 
or fraudulent counting. 

The logic of the tables relied upon by you gentlemen therefore dix 
proves the assertion of your leader and establishes that negro 
tricts are carried by the whites of the South, not by cheating, but }y 
reason of a very large percentage of the negro vote not being cast. You 
are driven by them to charge the suppression of that vote to intinid 
tion rather than to fraud. Recognizing this, you have chosen to 
the fight on that line in this debate. 

The gentlemen from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON] and Michio 
Burrows], with the others, rave of butcheries. 

NEGRO VOTE NOT SUPPRESSED BY VIOLENCE. 

There are silent but unanswerable witnesses that support the spea 
in his assertion that the negro vote is not suppressed by violence 

In 1876, when the last Southern State passed under Democrati: 
the cotton crop of the Southern States was 3,214,632 bales; thi 
is over 7,000,000 of heavier bales. 

In 1880 Alabama had 16 mills with 49,432 spindles, consuming, 1/- 
702 bales; in 1889, 23 mills with 141,904 spindles, consuming :',*() 
bales. In 1870 that State’s output of coal was 10,000 tons; in 1x8 
4,000,000 tons. In 1880 it had 10 furnaces, producing 132,000 tons o! 
pig-iron; in 1889, 41 furnaces, producing 785,521 tons. 

It exports timber to Europe, Africa, and South America. ['s oi! 
products, agricultural, mineral, and mechanical, have increased in |ik: 
proportion, and its wonderful industrial development within the Jas: 
ten years has probably attracted the attention and excited the wond 
of the world more than that of any other State in the Union. 
timber kings of the Northwest, and particularly those of the State 
Michigan, are eagerly seeking the pine lands of Alabama, Mississi 
and Louisiana. They now own hundreds of thousands of acres 0! t! 
lands, the very cream of them, and upon them are erecting tl: 
and constructing their logging railroads. They can not look at u 
the blood-shotten eyes of their Representative [Mr. BuRRows| 

Millions of Northern capital, even of Massachusetts mone) 
been poured into Alabama and into the other Southern States sin 
our Democratic governments have controlled them. These are not th’ 
reckless boasts of one interested. The Vice-President visited the out 
last winter while you were threatening us with this bill and bad 
ready set your ‘‘ outrage mill’’ to grinding. Upon his return bh 
of our growth in stronger terms than I have used, saying: 


I have noticed with great satisfaction the courage and enterprise 
been exhibited by the people of the Southern States and the amazi: 
with which their falien fortunes have been retrieved since peace was !'> 
to our common country. That achievement is without a paralie! in | 
of the world. And again, the development in agriculture and in th: 
uring and industrial interests during the past quarter of a century © 
a monument to the enterprise of the people of this section. 

Your great crop, cotton, has increased to more than 7,000,000 bales. 
ber of cotton mills in the South ten years ago was 160, with 14,000 !o 
day there are 14,000 mills and 215,000 looms. The mileage of railway- 
South, which ten years ago was less thun 20,000, is now more than 40,00). 1's 
go on to extend these comparative figures to other industries, but (love |» 
used fairly indicate the marvelous development of the industrial intc™*'" 
this section of the country. That great development is a source of grea! «™ 
fication to all the other sections of the country, because the prog' 
South is a material factor in the general welfare of the Union. 


Can it be conceived that industry is thriving thus in Stats VO" 
violence rules and murder stalks abroad unreproved; where, |" th 
ensanguined language of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HENDER-0% » 
our fellow-countrymen are “butchered on ‘the altar of liberty: 
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What stronger evidence can there be of the existence among us of wise, 
honest, and just governments, protecting °° life, liberty, and property ? 
Have gentlemen who make such serious charges ever asked themsel\ es 
how it happens that the negroes remain where they are hunted like 
wild beasts? c 

They are absolutely free to go. They move from one plantation to 
pother, from county to county, as unrestrained as any white man in 
any State; sometimes they go in large bodies from North Carolina, 
georgia, and Alabama, and almost invariably to Mississippi and Louisi- 
ana, where, if you are to he credited, the carnival of blood holds high- 
est riot. 

iain impossible, gentlemen, that you can believe yourselves. Ifyou 
Jo, it is because of an ignorancethat can only rest upon a willful blind- 
ness to proois ** strong as Holy Writ.” Neither ignorance, nor party 
exigencies, nor sectional hate, hidden behind asmile and professions of 
friendship, can justify your war upon the peace and prosperity of the 
South. 

SUPPRESSED VOTE OF REPUBLICAN STATES, 

[have been told by gentlemen of that side of the House, for whose 
opinions I have respect, who would be conservative but for the intimi- 
dation of the party caucus, or perhaps I should say of the party ruler, 
that the Northern conscience is shocked by the suppression of the negro 
yote as shown by these statistics and ascribes it to the shotgun policy. 
[ think that has been shown to be untenable in view of the industrial 
progress of theSouth. I am conscious, however, [ should not content 
myself with disproving the theory advanced by the supporters of the 
pill, but should endeavor to place upon rational ground the cause of 
the negro’s withdrawal from the polls. 

Before doing that, however, it may be well to inquire whether the 
same condition does not exist in other States in the Republican col- 
umn, and, ifso, why it is not referred back to the same cause. For 
that I use again Table VII of the gentleman from Massachusetts [ Mr. 
LopGe], correcting the error as to the vote of Alabama, which I have 
pointed out, though that inaccuracy reduced the State’s proportionat¢ 
vote only about 5 per cent. 





Vote 
Males of Vote for cast, to 
States. voting age, | Representa- | males of 
1880 tives, 1888, voting 
age. 
Per cent. 
Massachusetts 2, 618 & 541, 028 67 
aS a en ®, 621 68, 251 qi 
Rhode Island........ wa 76, 898 35, 369 46 
Rev iccnis.soscenes 31, 255 12, 605 10 
RI ininethditiccealtaneiRetptairinsndggapeen opeseeccee 250, 884 | 187, 522 72 
Eleven Sonthern (seceding) States...... : 2, 827, 043 2, 053, 832 | **73 


* Nearly. 


Now, if violence is the logical conclusion from the fact that 28 per 
cent. of the vote of Alabama remained away from the polls, how will 
you explain the suppression of 29 per cent. in Vermont, of 33 per cent. 
in Massachusetts, of 54 per cent. in Rhode Island, and of 60 per cent. 
in Nevada, States that send here fifteen Republicans out of seventeen 
Representatives ? 


CAUSES OF THE SMALL NEGRO VOTER, 
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1. The negro has been disappointed in his expectations of the Re- | 


publican party and of the material benefits to follow from his exercise 
of the right of suffrage. At first he was eager to vote. He had been 
led by the agents of the F'reedmen’s Bureau to expect ‘‘ forty acres 
and @ mule” from the property of his late owner. 


Those agents were every where candidates for office, dependent upon | 


the negroes for election, organizing them into secret ‘‘ loyal leagues,”’ 
swearing them to vote the Republican ticket, and filling their minds 
with vague, vast hopes of some great good to be at once realized. The 
negro has seen himself abandoned by the men who used him as soon 


a8 they lost office. Even in the hey-day of reconstruction the great | 


mass of the negro voters found that they had for their share only ‘‘ the 
heat and burden of the day,’’ their leaders taking the substantial spoi!s 
of the victory, a disappointment well put by the story told by one of 
them during the Virginia campaign of jast year, and which has gone 
the rounds of the press: 

Feller freemen, youall know me. 


away back, When dere haye been any work to do I has voted early and often 


When dere has been any fightin’ to do, I has been in de thickest of it. I are 
ibove proof, old line, and tax-paid. And I hasseed many changes, too. I has 
‘eed de Republican up. I has seed de Democrat up. But I is yet to see ck 
nee up. 'Tudder night I had a dream. [ dreamt dat I died and went to 
“ bben, When I got to de pearly gates, old Salt Peter, he says 

‘Who's dah?” says he. , 

Abram Jasper,” says I. 

§ you mounted or is you afoot?” says he. 

4,8 afoot,” says f. 

Well, you can’t come in here,’ says he. ‘“ Nobody's lowed in here ‘cept 


(dem as come mounted,” says he. 
sa pe shard on me,” says I, “arter comin’ all dis distance.” But he nebber 
— nothin mo’, and so I starts back, and about half down de hill who does I 
eet but Gen’! William Mahone. “Whar is you gwine, Gen'l’”’ says I. 
Tis gwine to heaven,” says he. 


1 am Abram Jasper, a Republican from | 


| negro voters to have been a traitor to his party in the past. 
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taint no use. T’se just been up dar, and nobody's 
comes mounted, and you's afoot.’ 


Why, Gen’'l,” says I, 
‘lowed to get in ‘cept dey 
“Is dat so?” says he 

“Yes, it is,’ says I 
Well, de Gen’! sorter scratched bis head, an’ arter a while he says, says he 
“Abram, I tell you what let's do. Suppose you get down on all fours, an’ I'll 

mount an’ ride you in, an’ dat way we kin both get in. 

“Gen'l,” says I, ‘do you think you could work it 

I know I kin,” says he. 

So down I gits on all fours, and de Gen’! gets a-straddle, an’ we ambles up 
de hill agin an’ prances up to de gate, an’ ole Salt Peter, he savs 

‘* Who's dar?’ 

“Gen’l William Mahone, of Virginny,’ says he 

‘*Is you mounted or is you afoot?" says Peter. 

“T is mounted,” says de Gen’! 

“All right,”’ says Peter, ‘all right,”’ says he or 
Gen’'l, and come right in. 


hoss outside 


To sum up, the negro has found there is no royal road to riches or to 
learning, but that he must work out his own future slowly, patiently, 
and laboriously, along with those whose lot is cast with him. Unedu- 
cated to appreciate the true use and value of the right of suffrage he 
has lost interest in it, as a child tires cf a toy. 

2. The negro has been confused and demoralized as a voter by dis- 
sensions among those to whom he has looked as party leaders. He has 
seen such leaders working in apparent harmony in one election and in 
the next divided and accusing each other of the most heinous crimes. 

If gentlemen will go now to the Post-Office Department, or to the 
Treasury, or to the Attorney-General’s Office, and examine the papers 
filed in connection with the appointments of postmasters, district at- 
torneys, and marshals in the South under the present Administration 
they will find the bulk of the documents to be charges against the party 
fidelity and moral character of the applicants, preferred by the others. 
No sooner does one become prominent than the others of the pack com- 
bine to rend him, and so conclusively are the charges proven in the great 
majority of the cases that the task of the appointing power is the selec- 
tion, not of the most worthy, but of him having the least unsavory rec- 
ord. And yet these are the leaders of the Republican party South, 

In my own district F. G. Browberg was the candidate of the Demo- 
cratic party for the Forty-third Congress, while Benjamin Turner and 
Philip Joseph were in the field as Republican candidates, each de- 
nouncing the other as a traitor, both continuing to the end and divid- 
ing the Republican vote. Gillette and Threet played the same réle in 
the canvass for the Forty-seventh Congress, the former indorsed as the 
regular candidate by the State and Congressional executive commit- 
tees, the latter claiming to be the nominee of the regular convention, 
each more hitter against the other than against the Democratic candi- 
date. They divided the Republican vote, and then Threet issued the 
following manifesto: 


There are possibly in this district ten or a dozen while men who are willing 
to be called Republicans while there is a paying ofticein sight, They only come 
out of their holes to seek office, and at all other times are so thick with Demo- 
crats that it is impossible to separate them. There are in the district 10,000 to 
12,000 stanch and true colored Republicans, upon whom falls the burden of 
preserving the organization of the party, These are always faithful, never 
wavering, and but for them there would be no Republican party here, Al- 
though the masses of the Republicans vastly prefer to be represented by one of 
their own race, the baker’s dozen of self-styled white leaders have adopteda 
policy of “ rule or ruin,’’ and they so poison the minds of our people with lies 
that they acconiplish their base purposes of confusion and disruption of the Re- 
publican party. 

Throughout.the campaign I had notonly toencounter the inherent prejudice 
of the Democrats against the civil rights of my race, but also the little better 
concealed hostility of a large number of white Republicans. 


The men he denounced were then, and those of them still living are 
now, the favored holders of office under Republican Administrations. 
Threet was the candidate against me, and was believed by hundreds oi 
Because 
of that many of them voted for me and many refused to vote at all 
At the present time there exist in Alabama two Republican factions, 
the Moseley and the Parsons, between whom the Federal offices are 
pretty equally divided. Parsons has been confirmed as United States 
district attorney for the middle and northern districts of Alabama. 
In December last, while his nomination was still pending before the 
Senate, the following paper was filed with the Judiciary Committee of 
the Senate: 

Ata mass conve ol 
the following proceedings were had 

G. W. Johnson was elected chairman and Berry Crawford secretary. 

foll preamble and resolutions were unanimously adopted 


tion of the co ed Republicans of the « 


of Birmingham 


On motion the following 
to wit: 

Memorial tothe Senate of the United States regarding Louis E. Parsons, jr 
who has been nominated to be district attorney for the United States for the 
northern and middle districts of Alabama, 
Whereas said Louis FE. Parsons, together with 

Birmingham, Ala., in secret conclave March 15 

Republicans an invitation toat 


certain other parties, met at 
1889, and issued certain white 
eat Birmingham April 10, 1889, 





end a confe 





all of which invitations w marked “p yal” and countersigned “ Louis 
EK. Parsons;’’ and 
Whereas the avowed | pose iid conferen was to organize a white 


! ) 
league in the State of Alabama and to exclude all colored men from participat- 
ing in Republican meetings and conventions and from any participation in 
public affairs, and as far as possible to disfranchise colored men generally; and 

Whereas said conference did meet in Birmingham on April 10, 1889, and did 
sit with closed doors, guarded by a policeman, who demanded of each person 
who proposed to enter the house wherein the conference sat the exhibition of 
an invitation by said Parsons as a pass, and also a pledge, in substance, as fol- 
lows: “Iam in favor of the formation of a white Republican league and agree 
toabide by the action of this convention,” without which invitation or pass and 





| pledge no one was permitted to enter; and 
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Whereas no colored man was either invited or permitted to enter said con- 
ference; and 

Whereas said white league conference went through the forms of construct- 
ing a State organization, with branches in each county, for the express purpose 


of driving the colored men out of the Republican party and of disfranchising 
them as aforesaid, and this in direct opposition to the regular Republican or- 
ganization of Alabama; and 
Whereas said Parsons was the instigator and prime mover of said white 
league movement and is the corner-stone and backbone thereof; and 
Whereas said Pamess at the last Republican State convention, at Montgom- 
ery, Ala., in May, 1888, in a speech in open convention, used language in sub- 


stance asfollows: *‘I will neverattend another Republican convention in which 
the negro is allowed to participate, so help me God,’’ the white league move- 
ment and the oath aforesaid being in fall accord with his past record: Now 
therefore, 


Be it resolved by the colored ciliz 
assembled, as follows 

First. That it is the sense of this meeting that the appointment of said Par- 
sons was a mistake, and that his confirmation by the Senate would be an in- 
sult to the colored voters of the United States, and would produce a serious loss 
ot votets to the Republican party in all the States. 

Second. That said Parsons’s white league movement is a direct stab at the 
rights, privileges, and citizenship of the colored people, and an attempt to re- 
verse the results of the late war, and to nullify the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, under which we hold our civil and political rights. 

Third. That we, in the name of more than a million of loyal colored Repub- 
lican voters, who have always been true to the party, do respectfully but 


ns of Birmingham, Ala,, 


in mass convention 


earnestly protest against the confirmation of said Parsons, and pray that his 


nomination be rejected. 

Fourth, That a copy of this preamble and resolutions be forwarded to Hon. 
Grorcr F. Exuunps,as chairman of the Judiciary Committee, with the r 
quest that he lay the same before the Senate 

G. W. JOHNSON, Chairman. 
BERRY CRAWFORD, Secretary. 


Walker had been appointed marshal for the middle and southern 
‘The same convention adopted still stronger reso- 
lutions against him, and filed them also with the Senate Judiciary Com- 


districts of Alabama. 


mittee. 


The Republican State convention, held in Montgomery within a few 
weeks past, nominated as candidates for governor and secretary of state 
men who are ineligible because they had not resided in the State for 
They were therefore with- 
drawn and other candidates nominated by the State executive com- 
The convention nominee for attorney-general declined in the 


the period prescribed by the constitution. 


mittee. 
following letter: 


I wish to make it public that I can not accept the nomination for attorney- 
lama 


— tendered me by the recent so-called Republican convention. 
publican, and I would feel it an honor to accept. nomiuation made by a con- 
vention of the Republican party. 
meeting at Montgomery was not such a convention. 


command the respect of the country. 


3. The former white local leaders and organizers of the Republican 
party in the South deserted the negro as soon as they found they could 
and ‘‘scalawags,’’ having stolen 
In the county of largest negro pup- 
ulation in my district, their vote being about 5,000, there are not, so 
far as I know, two white Republicans, certainly not a single active 


not hold office; ‘* 
every thing else, 


carpet-baggers *’ 
** stole away.’’ 


one. 


4. The Republican negro is constantly pressed by his white employer 
to stay away from the polls. The Republican candidate is generally 
one of the few white men among us left over from the reconstruction 
period, an office-holder under that dynasty, or a negro professional 
ates to the national 
¢ is the fomentation 
of the negro’s passions and race prejudices. The white man views 
his candidacy as a menace of the revival of the wrongs of 1868-1874. 


politician, one of the class familiar to you as d 
conventions. Invariably his political stock in 


He regards the negro’s ee of such a candidate as inimical to law, 
order, and prosperity, an 
sistency and moral force born of sad experience. 


Some of the negroes have come to understand that the friendship ot 
On that they must 

r administration 
eir lives, their lib- 
erty, and their property; for employment; for meat, drink, and cloth- 
Is it to 


their white neighbors is all-important to them. 
rely for the education of their childven; for the p 
of justice in the courts, which exercise power over t 


ing. What can they do but yield, even though reluctantly ? 
be wondered that under all these influences, the negro, disappointed, 


bewildered, a child in judgment and will, follows the lead of the em- 
ployé class of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, and stays at home on 


election days? 


INCREASED VOTE OF 1888. 


The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. LopGr] criticises the in- 
crease of Alabama’s Congressional vote for 1888 over that for 1886. It 
In 1886 there was nothing in it for the Federal 
office holders and seekers of Alabama, and they took absolutely no in- 


is easily explained. 


terest in getting out the vote. In 1888 ‘they ‘*whooped up”’ thenegroes, 
not with any expectation of suecess, bat as the basis for Federal recog- 
nition of party service. 


COMPARATIVE VALUES OF VOTERS, 


To prejudice the Northern mind gentlemen on the other side dednce 
from their tables the conclusion that the average Southera voter is 
wielding much more influence in national councils than the average 


As an eye-witness I know that the recent 
Excepting a few gentile- 
men (who were there by mistake) it was a meeting of negro politicians and 
deputy revenue collectors. An instantaneous photograph of the meeting would 
bea political education to those in power who made such a meeting possible. 
Ifa time comes when such assemblages are not recognized as representing the 
party,a convention could and would assemble in Alabama that would at least 


he presses that upon the negro with a per- 
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Northern voter. .The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. KENNED\ 
ously figures it out as 2.4 to 1. As representation is has, : u 
ulation, and not upon the number actually voting, the ¢, 

But apply it to some Republican States, taking the tab).s 


the o; : 
tleman from Massachusetts [ Mr. Loner] as to the Cong al 


of 1888, The average number of voters electing a Rep: 
each of the ee States, was: 

PROVO coreccegrecsessivcscercessoszeins ‘coapeceseneoseees 

Rhode Isiand.. 

Massachusetts. babknibdicuibsictaintpensiebunnctnningalinmeinneds 


California.... 
Nebraska 
CONSTR O «01000 s0s0ce cere 
That is, 1 voter é in ‘Nev ada had the power of more than 4 ip } 
sota, nearly 5 in California, more than 5} in Nebraska, and m 
7 in Colorado. 
In Rhode Island 1 equaled nearly 3 in Minnesota, more ¢},, 
California, nearly 4 in Nebraska, and more than 5 in Colorado. 
Each single voter of Massachusetts balanced 1} in Minnesot ' 
than 2 in California and Nebraska, and more than 3 in Colorado. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] compares the s 
ern vote with that cast for each of the following-named gentle; 
for this Congress: 
Colorado (Mr. TOWNSEND)........ ..---.6. Siduntdebeiniemenetees 
Seventh Kansas (Mr. PRTERS) ............... saancthqnepeseterweenece , 

Fourth Minnesota (Mr. SNIDER)... ....c00issscecceesssceoeesceeseeees Bo ory 
TRisG MOCRRES (EET. DOREETZ)...........202.0....ccccccres vececoeeseseres 7" On 
Let me add, for comparison, several others: 
Sixth Massachusetts (Mr, LonGe) suagienetnssseéte ste 
Eighth Massachusetts (Mr. GREE NHALG E) ssanguenivenees 
Tenth Massachusetts (Mr. Wallker) .......46.....006 ccccceeeseeves 
Seventh Iowa (Mr. ConcrER).. ‘ } 

These are not selected as s the smallest votes received by Republican 
Representatives. In fact, the Sixth Massachusetts district cast a large: 
vote than any other in the State. The Republicans of Colorado who 
demand free silver will note that the three gentlemen from Massachu- 
setts had behind them only 87,861 to 92,000 for the Representative 
from Colorado; yet they cast 3 votes against silver to his 1 { The 
four gentlemen whose immense vote at home and smal! vote here the 
gentleman from Massachusetts brings forward with so much compla 
cency represent constituencies who are ground down by the restrictions 
upon the coinage of silver. They had behind them 323,000 votes, and 
were overwhelmed by the twelve Representatives of Massachusetts 
representing only 341,028 votes and bent upon placing ev: 
burden upon silver. The House conferees upon the silver bill { Messrs 
ConGER and WALKER] represent only 59,860 votes, not two-thirds of 
the vote of the Representative from Colorado; about three-fourths o: 
the vote of the gentleman from Nebraska; yet of incomparably mor 
weight in the settlement of that great question! How shall this dis 
parity be equalized? Is there a remedy for it in this bill 


WHITE DOMINATION NECESSARY FOR THE PRESERVATION OF « 


Mr. Speaker, if it be granted that there is a general suppression 
thenegro vote either by fraud or by violence, it is well worth the whileo 
statesmen who should legislate for a country rather than a part; a 
for the iuture as well as the present, to inquire into the causes which 
have brought about such a condition, to forecast the consequences o! 
such extreme legislation as is contemplated by this bill, and to consider 
whether so desperate a remedy may not be worse than the disease. | 
is not every ailment that the skillful physician treats heroically; mo 





Tal 


y possible 


frequently he leaves the cure to be worked out by the healing influences 
of time and natural causes, watching and guiding rather than cutting 
The whites of the Southern States number among themse! ves many 


God-fearing and patriotic men. While they have their share of law- 
less and desperate men, enemies of the peace and security of society 
they, upon the whole, are a fair average of American intelligence 
worth, and patriotism, such as any country would be glad to take int 
its population. ' 

More than ten millions of such people can not lightly have resort’ 
to such courses as are charged upon them, can not have persevered | 
them unless under some powerful conviction of overmastering ne“ 
sity. 

It is known of all men that they believe that in three of 1! States 
and in many counties in each of the others they are threatened w!! 
negro domination, and they further believe that to be the most learlu 
calamity which can befall acivilized people. You profess to doubt tu 
sincerity of that apprehension and hold it absurd if genuine. Yo 
treat it as a bugaboo conjured up to mislead the world - 1 to justil} 
the indulgence of evil passions, as ‘‘a stalking-horse,’’ b« 1 wi 
we defrand the whites, as well as blacks, of their rights 

Is this fear of negro rule a pretense? or, it not, is ita cowar: 
not justified by the situation? It rests upon two propositio! . 

1. That the negro will, asa race, seize the governme! ntal ntrol ( 
States, municipalities, and counties, where he has the numerical ™* 
jority, as soon as he finds he can doso without any other tra ey a 
his own inclinations. 

2. That at present negro control in the South means corrupt 204 oP" 
pressive government, under which no considerable body 0! © rhite mes 
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can live, and which will therefore inevitably bring about either white 
abandonment of the sections where the negro is ip the majority or 
else armed revolution. 

Let us consider these two propositions in the light of the history of 
other portions of the world where anything like analogous conditions 
have existed,and of the reconstruction experience of the Southern States. 

You have but to turn your eyes to the black Republic of Hayti, 
where the negro has had sway for a hundred years and where no white 
man is allowed to own land. 

But we need not go to other lands or times forinstruction. The 
yery States in which you propose that this bill shall find its chief field 
of operation know by bitter experience that the negro will not hesitate 
to grasp power when safe opportunity offers. He is a human being, 
and therefore loves authority. 

RECONSTRUCTION OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 

I can not take up the history of reconstruction in each of the South- 
ern States. Indeed, I can only touch upon it in one, but in that one, 
the State of South Carolina, we have the most thorough test that could 
have been given to negro rule. It was, of all the States, longest and 
most completely given over to them; they were there drunken with 
power, more extravagant in their excesses than elsewhere; and the 
story of their misrule is told by one who was uj.on the ground from 
first to last, and during a part of the drama was one of its principal 
actors, with unrivaled opportunity for observation, keen discrimina- 
tion in judging, and rare powers of description. I refer to the last re- 
construction governor of South Carolina, Governor Chamberlain, and 
the history upon which I mainly rely and from which I shail chiefly 
quote is Allen’s Governor Chamberlain’s Administration in South Car- 
olina. 

The convention which convened in January,1868, under the recon- 
struction acts to frame a State constitution was made up of 34 whites 
and 63 blacks. The first Legislature, which assembled July 9, 1863, 
was composed of 157 members, of whom 72 were white and 85 were 
colored; 21 were Democrats and 136 were Republicans. Of the Repub- 
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| dollar chairs, sixty-doll 


licans there were, therefore, 85 negroes and 51 whites, clearly a good | 


working majority of colored men. No need to turn any one out. 


I have no detailed statement as to the Legislatures of the second term | 


of Scott and the term of Moses, but they were overwhemingly Repub- 
lean and dominated by negroes. In 1874 a 
along with Governor Chamberlain; of its 157 members 104 were Re- 
publicans and 53 were Democrats, Of the 104 Republicans 76 were 
negroes, so that with an overwhelming majority in the party caucus 
they controlled absolutely all legislation. The speaker of the House 
was anegro, soit may fairly be presumed that he was, or at least 
claimed to be, “‘the State.’’ 

It will thus be seen that the negro was disposed to seize and use 
power. How did he use it? 

OPPRESSION AND CORRUPTION. 


The first reconstruction administration, with Scott at the head as 
governor, took office July 9, 1868. I quote from Allen: 


At this date the entire fanded debt of South Carolina amounted to $5,407, 306,.27. 
At the close of the four years (two terms) of Governor R. K. Scott’s adminis- 
tration, December, 187 funded debt of the State amounted to $18,515,033.91, 
including past-due and unpaid interest for three years. During the period of 
this administration no _ ic works of any appreciable importance had been 
begun or completed. he entire increase of about $13,000,000 may be said to 
represent only increased, extravagant, ard profligate current expenditures 


Some light is thrown upon this vast increase of debt by the following 
extracts from Governor Chamberlain’s inangural address. It must be 
borne in mind that he commenced the seventh year of reconstruction 
government, Scott having had four years and Moses two: 


ARBITRARY AND EXCESSIVE VALUATION FOR TAXATION. 


Grave dissatisfaction with our tax laws has existed during the past six years. 
most general and urgent complaint has been that the valuations placed 
upon the property of the State have been, to a large degree, jous and ex- 
cessive. It has also been believed that excessive valuations have been mace in 
quate to conceal the real extent of the burden of taxation. Without attempt- 
ng to discuss the motives which prompted those who enforce the law, I ex- 
— the opinion that the valuatigns made previous to the present year have 
. * toa t extent, unjust and oppressive. Whatever the causes, the resu!t 
ferent lncalitiee erty has borne a ee wholly ears when dif- 
: or separate pieces perty are compared, an ex- 
cessive In amount when tested by any sannenalipabendend of tae. 
CORRUPT EXPENDITURES. 

During the past six years there has been appropriated and paid for contin 
gent funds the astounding sum of $376,832.74. T venture the opinion that the 
State would have receiv: ual benefit from one-fifth of that sum, if expended 
=n economy upon “objects. In practice, a contingent fund is a sum of 
os which a officer is allowed to draw and expend without the usual 
Sant . Some governments deem it necessary to intrust certain officers 

[> fund commonly called the “secret-service” fund, which may be ex- 
peniled for objects which might bedefeated by publicity. I confess J am w holly 
Unable to imagine any such objects in South 

LEGISLATIVE EXPENSES. 


Since 1368 six regular and two special sessions of the General Assembly have 
been held. ‘The total cost of those sessions has been $2,147,430.97. The aver- 
ion Of each regular session has been $920,405.16. The lowest cost of any 

ed was that of the regular session of 1868-69, amounting {0 $1%,- 


Legislature was elected | 


¥, and the cost was that of the regular session of 1871~’72, a:mount- 
sanding of bills payable, ions at taalaeioatpenoss daring ths | 
on aceount expenses during the 
« period, $19%2%5.17." These figures render comment superfiuous. 


| oppressed. 


{ 17 
eans of reducing legislative expenses will be 

re existed under the 
1 unable to obtain a 


The third and most in rtant n 
found in cutting off the gross abuses which have heretof 
name of contingent or incidental legislative e xpenses I 








statement of the precise amourt expended during the last six years under this 
head. I find, however, that the average expenditure at each regular session 
since 1868 for attachés and contingent or incidental expenses has been about 
$258,424.65. Of this amount I estimate that not less than $190,000 have been ex- 
pended for contingent legislative expenses at each regular session. If these 
figures do not teach their own lesson, then argument would be idle. Let it be 


borne in mind also that the amounts now stated represent only the actual pay- 
ments made. There remains still a vast amount of unpaid claims in the form 
of legisiative-pay certificates, estimated at not less than $500,000, 


How a portion of these vast sums was expended is set forth in ‘‘ Re- 
construction in South Carolina,’’in Noted Men on the Solid South, 
the author of the article being our colleague from South Carolina, Mr. 
HEMPHILL: 


When the Republicans first met in Legislative Assembly in 1868 they used the 
same building which the whites had occupied before them and furnished the 
halls in an inexpensive manner and one best suited to the impoverished cond 
tion of the State. As soon, however, as they were more firmly fixed in pows 
and became more accustomed to making appropriations from public funds they 
exhibited most luxurious taste. They undertook to furnish anew the halls of 
legislation in the state-house. For clocks that cost $ two years previous they 
substituted in 1871 and 1872 clocks at $600; for forty-cent spittoons, eight-dollar 
cuspidors; for four-dollar benches, two-hundred-dollar crimson sofas; for one- 
r crimson plash gothic chairs; for ten-dollar desks, 
ene-hundred-and-seventy-five-doliar desks; for four-doliar looking-glasses, six 
hundred-dollar mirrors, etc. 

The entire bill for furnishing the hall of the house of representatives was 
over $50,000, and the Legislature, thinking that entirely too small, appropriated 
$95,000 to pay for it. Within the past year this hall has been nicely furnished 
anew at an expense of $3,061. 

The total amount paid out for furniture alone in four years was over $200,000, 
and in.1877, when this question was investigated, there remained in the state 
house only $17,715 worth as appraised at the prices originally charged for it. 
At least forty bed-rooms were furnished at the expense of the State, and some 
ot these as often as three times. 

Another item of expense was designated “ supplies, sundries, and incident- 
ais,” and this amounted in one session of the Legislature to $350,000. Of this 
sum $125,000 was spent in maintaining a restaurant in one of the committee 
rooms of the capitol, including liquors and cigars, to which all officials and their 
friends helped themselves without cost except to thetax-payers. This restau- 
rant or bar-room was kept open every day forsix years, from 8 o'clock in the 
morning till 3 o'clock the following morning 

During the six years, from 1868 to 1874, that Scott was the governor of the 
State, F. J. Moses, jr., was the speaker of the house of representatives. 

His chief mode of illegally procuring public funds was by the issue of pay cer 
tificates, which under the law the presiding officers of the two houses of the 
General Assembly were authorized to issue for the payment of the salaries of 
the members and senators and attachés of the two Houses. Ovtof this power 
and the constant efercise of it grew up what was familiarly known as the 
“legislative ring.” 

This “ring”? was composed of the presiding officers and clerks of the house 
and senate, together with the State treasurer and some minor officials. These 
certificates could be issued legally only for the payment of members and at- 
tachés of the General Assembly; but soon it became the regular means by which 
the members of this ring kept even with their associates of the other rings in 
the general plundering of the State. Eight porters were employed in the stat 
house and certificates issued to 238; 10 messengers employed and certificates 
issued to 140 atone session and 212 atanother; 4 laborersand 5 tol0 pages were 
actually in service, while certificates were issued to 159 laborers and 124 pages. 
Of one lot of 150 certificates nominally given toclerks not one was legal. Dur- 
ing one session pay certificates were issued amounting to #1,!68,255, all of which 
except $200,000, was pare and untarnished robbery. 

Moses admitted under oath that at the request of John. J. Patterson he had 
issued at one téme to the latter, who was not a member of the General Assembly, 
$30,000 in certificates upon his paying to him $10,000 in money therefor. 

I quote further from Governor Chamberlain’s inaugural address 

PUBLIC PRINTING. 

[he cost of the permanent and current printing from 1868 to the present time 
was $843, 073.59. The costof advertising the statutes, that is, of printing them in 
the newspapers, for the same period was $261,496.32; making a total cost o 
$1,104,569.91. During the past three years the cost to the State of permanentand 
current printing was $743,933.20 and the cost of printing the laws in newspapers 
for the same period was $174,696.66, making a total cost to the State of $15 
629.85. Deducting from this lastamount such items of printing as may be called 
extraordinary, including the republication of certain volumes of thestatntes a 
large, the printing of the ku klux trials, immigration reports, tax duplicates 
and supreme court decisions, amounting to $375,000, there remains as the cos 
of printing for three years the sum of $543,629.86, or an average annual cost o 
$181,209.95. 

I offer no comment on these statistics. The only appropriate inquiry is, how 
shall such results be prevented hereafter ? I answer, by exterminating t! 
present system, root and branch, and substituting a safe and economical s 
tem. 


Mr. Ht 


The total cost of printing in South Carolina for the eight ye of Republican 
domination, 1868 to 1876, was $1,326,589. Total for printing for seventy-eight 
years previous,.179 to 1868, was $609,000; showing an excess for cost of printing 
in eight years over seventy-eight years previous of $717,589 

The average cost of the public printing under the Republican administrat 
per year was $165,823; average cost per annum under former administrat i 
$7,207; cost for one year under Hampton’s administration, $6,178 






MPHILL’s article treats of the same subject 








Amount appropriated ip one year, 1872-'73, by Republicans for p: 
000; amount appropriated in twenty-five years ending 1866, $275.2 
one year's appropriation over twenty-five years, $171,74 
. * « . * 
The cost of printing in Sonth Carolina in one year exces i bby $122,982.13 the 
cost of like work in Massachusetts, New York, Penns inia,O and Maz 


land together. 
* 


Of course all these immense sums did not reach the pockets of the “ ring 
A large part of them had to be paid to senators and members to smooth th 
way for their bills through the Legislature. For the passage of one printin; 
bill for $250,000 they paid to members and senators and others various sums 
aggregating $112,550 

CIVIL OPPRESSIO“N. 


It was not by thievery alone that the people of South Carolina were 
The constitution provided for the election of justices of the 
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peace by the people. 


Scott and Moses ignored that and appointed 
them. 


Of them Governor Chamberlain said : 


When I came into office there were at least two hundred trial justices in the 
State who could not read or write. The duties of a trial justice here are pre- 
cisely the same asthe duties of justice of the peace in other States. Yet previous 
governors had appointed and commissioned over two hundred men to the im- 

0rtunt duties of this office who could not write or read a word of the English 
lenquane it was a farce and a fraud; for how can men thus ignorant intelli- 
gently try causes, civil and criminal, brought before them? The idea seems to 
hold that men must be rewarded for political service by giving them office, 
whether they are fit for the office or not. For instance, all the members, sena- 
tors and representatives, from Edgefield County united in an application to 
ne to appoint a certain man there notary public. It requiresa man who can 
at least write his name to fill that office, and I did notthink but what the appli- 
cant was qualified, he was recommended so highly. I appointed him, and afew 
weeks after accidentally saw an official document from him, going to a distant 
State, to which he had made his mark, not being able to write his name. I re- 
voked his commission 

MILITARY RUL¥. 


Governor Scott gave to the people of South Carolina a foretaste of 
ihe deputy marshals contemplated by this bill. I again go to Mr. 
HEMPHILi’S article: 

Ninety-six thousand colored men were enrolled in military companies 
througueut the State, the simple enrollment costing the State over $200,000, 

* * There were only two or three white companies in the State, an: thev 
were ordered by Governor Scott to urrendertheirarms and disband; and four- 
teen full regiments of negroes were organized before the election. These were 


fully armed and equipped and ammunition issued to them, as upon the eve of 
battle 


Before a committee of the Legislature Ex-Governor Moses testified as 
follows, with reference to organizing the militia: 


Cie militia was organized and armed for political purposes by the advice and 
consent of Governor Scott, and I was commissioned by Governor Scott to pro- 
ceed to Washington and procure all the arms and accouterments possible from 
the United States Government, and at the same time purchase ammunitionand 
make the contract referred to. The object was to arm and organize the militia 
for the campaign in 1870, 

John B, Hubbard, the chief constable, testified before a legislative commit- 
Lee, in 1877: “It was understood that by arming the colored militia and keep- 
ing some of the most influential officers under pay, that a full yote would be 
brought out for the Republicans, and the Domeceay, or many of the weak- 
kneed Democrats, intimidated, At the time the militia was organized there 
was but, comparatively speaking, little lawlessness. The militia, being organ- 
ized and armed, caused an increase of crime and bloodshed in most of the coun- 
ties in proportion to their numbers and the number of arms and amount of am- 
munition furnished them," 

Again, the chief constable says; ‘‘ Ostensibly the object of the constabulary 
oree was for the preservation of the peace, but in reality it was organized and 
ised for political purposes and ends. Governor Scott would order me to send 
men to any county where the Republican party most needed encouragement 
and reorganization. The deputies were authorized and instructed to attend all 
political meetings and report the political condition of the county to me, and I 
would report the same to the governor.” 


With reference to this ‘‘constabulary ’’ (deputy marshal) force, I 
quote again from Allen, the time mentioned by him being January, 
1875: 


Just at this Lime occurred an outbreak of race antagonism in Edgefield County 
of the kind that had been frequent hitherto. Commonly they had been sup- 
pressed by assuming that the colored people were being wickedly persecuted 
without cause and calling upon the National Executive for troops to put down 

‘domestic insurrection."” The State militia, an irresponsible and undisciplined 
force, organized by Governor Scott more as a partisan weapon than a means of 
preserving the peace of the State, was under arms in the county, and already 
one or two lives had been lost in collisions between the militia and the white 
citizens, who, on their part, were organizing rifle clubs. The situation was se- 
rious. Governor Chemberilain resolved to deal with this trouble regardless of 
parties or races, and by establishing justice to restore peace and security, it pos- 
sible, without an appeal tothe President. To thatend he took immediate steps 
to ascertain the real occasion of the trouble. He sent Judge Thomas J. Mackay, 
anable white Republican and a native of the State, to Edgefield County to make 
an investigation. Judge Mackay reported that the county authorities had been 
guilty of gross abuses and exactions which the people resisted, and, further, 
that the difficulties were aggravated by the lawless behavior of the colored mi- 
litia, thé officers being in the habit of calling out their men under arms to en- 
force arbitrary proceedings of petty officials and even to settle personal diffi- 
culties. He recommended that the militia be disarmed. Whereupon the gov- 
ernor issued the following proclamation, 


That was an order disbanding the State militia in that county. 

The Hamburg ‘‘ massacre’’ grew out of a collision between a drilling 
company of the same colored militia and whites, and the wonder is 
that it was so long delayed. 

Governor Chamberlain’s administration was an honest and intelli- 
gent effort to restore good government to the State. He was the 
bravest, ablest, and honestest Republican whom the North ever sent 
down to the South, and, in my judgment, an honor to American man- 
hood. In his efforts to stop their plundering he encountered the op- 
position of the great majority of his party. He whipped some into 
standing by him, and with the manful and hearty support of the 
Democratic—then called Conservative—members of the Legislature, 
press, and people, was able to work some salutary reforms. In August 
1875, he said, in acknowledgment of their aid: 

I have never failed to give full credit to the conservative press of the State for 
their hearty support of my course. or have shown the best of spirit and 
have rendered effective and absolutely indispensable aid. © * * In my visit 
to the North recently I heard but one voice, that of approval of my efforts and 


approval of the wise, prudent, and statesmanlike attitude of the South Carolina 
conservatives. 


But in December, 1875, there fell upon his administration the ‘“ hor- 
rible disaster,’’ as he termed it, of the election of “‘ two infamous men 
as judges, Moses und Whipper.”’ 


Tt occurred on a day when he wasabsent. The negro speaker of the 
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house had led him to believe the election would not be had 
return. How the assurance was kept, let Allen tell: 
When Whipper was chosen, R. B. Elliott, speaker of the hous 


or re 


atives, a colored carpet-bagger from Massachusetts, an ex-member of c. 
gress, a person of considerable education, superior oratorical power an” 
sur influence as a politician among his people, seconded the no), 


and declared that he should regard the vote on it as a test of fidelity ;., 
publican party. 

Whipper was a negro, and was elected judge of the Charl, 
cuit. Of the two men, Governor Chamberlain thus spoke in 
to Senator Morton in January, 1876: 

Moses was my predecessor as governor. Unless the universal belic; 
all classes of people in this State is mistaken, he is as infamous a cha; : 
ever in any age d and prostituted public position. If there is anv) ae 
in Washington who shall happen to deny this, I will prove it to your ahi dant 
satisfaction. Of Whipper it can be said that he seems to have lacked on\>.. 
portunity to prove himself the equal of Mosesin infamy. Ignorant of jaw 
norant of morals, a gambler by open practice, an embezzler of public f 


isas unfit for judicial position as any man whom by any possibility yo 
name. 


By the effect of this election upon Governor Chamberlain |i 


State. 
Six days later he sent this telegram to the New England Society 
then in session in Charleston: 


CoLumBia, 8. ©., Deceinber 22 


To the New England Sociely, care of William 8. Hastie, jr., Charleston, 8, (. 

I can not attend your annual supper to-night; but if there ever was an jy. 
when the spirit of the Puritans, the spirit of undying, unconquerable enmity 
and defiance to wrong ought to animate their sons, it is this hour, here, in Sou: 
Carolina. 

The civilization of the Puritan and the Cavalier, of the Roundhead ; 
Huguenot, is in peril. Courage, determination, union, victory, must , 
watchwords. The grim Puritans never quailed under threat or blow. [et thy 
sons now imitate their example. 

God bless the New England Society ! 

D. H. CHAMBER! 


Writing in February, 1876, to Mr. Blackwell, the editor of the Wo. 
man’s Journal, he said: 


The t and constant pressure of duties less remote than this one i: () 
immediate nature kept me from replying at length before the assem! 
the Legislature. 

You know the rest. Disasters greater than you can conceive of in good old 
New England- wrongs which literally “stir a fever in the blood of age” and 
which, in Massachusetts, would, I firmly believe, excite violeuce and mo! law 
have fallen upon us. I have not an hour's time to look away from th's fearf 
fight for civilization. 


It is evident he then thought armed resistance to such an « 
justifiable, if necessary. 

There started the overthrow of the Republican party in South Caro 
lina. It demonstrated to the world that its leader could not impart to 
it honesty or decency. 

In the face of the storm of indignation which such action aroused it 
could not do else than renominate Mr. Chamberlain, but it placed upoi 
the ticket with him Speaker Elliott, and was backed up by Whipper 
and Moses and all their followers. The weight was too much, and (io 
ernor Chamberlain necessarily went down with the others. 


RECONSTRUCTION IN OTHER STATES, 


Such was its history in South Carolina. In other States it 
bad. 

The State debts were increased by it; Alabama, from $8, 0()),())0 to 

$25,000,000; North Carolina, from $16,000,000 to $42,000,000; Georgia 
from $5,800,000 to $18,000,000; Louisiana, from $7,000,000 to $42, 
000,000. Every other State suffered more or less. In no one of them 
was a single public work of importance begun. 

But there is no need to recite the itifamies of the reconstruction go\ 
ernments. You gentlemen recognize them as the disgrace of the age. 
You answer every reference to them by saying it is impossible that 
such conditions shall again prevail. Thatistrue. Butwhy? Beca Ise 


Pape 


between christianity, civilization, order, and progress on the one si 
and such misrule on the other, stand in a solid body the white wen 
the South ready to do all, suffer all, and sacrifice all rather than pas 
again under that yoke. In the words of Governor Chamberlain, we ‘ice 
that issue in ‘‘ the spirit of undying, unconquerable enmity and de!iunce 
to wrong. The grim Puritans never quailed under threat or ))! 
We shall ‘imitate their example.’’ 


UNCONTROLLED NEGRO MAJORITIES WILL AGAIN ESTABLISH 5C01 
GOVERNMENTS. 


Why not? The spoils of the South are far ricber now than in 1* 
Are there no political adventurers left in the North to seize the: 
pet-bags and swoop down upon us as soon as they shall see the 0/)po! 
tunity to use ignorance to secure power? Are all the “‘scalawas 
dead? I see around this Capitol some familiar faces that wea 
hungry aspect. 

The vast majorities of the negroes of the South are as uneducates 80" 
as in 1868, They are now, as then, the easiest dupes ademayos''' \'"" 
had. You claim 95 per cent. of them are Republicans. If so, they ¥" 
follow their leaders, and such as they have are the verysame mc!) ‘"° 
had in 1874, or their worthy successors. Will they not lead them!’ 
the same courses? When their own nominee for attorney-gev"'*' © 
Alabama denounces in such terms the State convention of | 


mself 
an estimate can be formed of the ‘‘ thrill of horror ’’ sent through the 
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bat could the people of the State look for from such a party again in 
9 

No, gentlemen, the fear of negro rule is neither pretended nor ridic- 

ulous. aed ale 
JUSTICE TO THE NEGRO. 

You call on us to do justice to the negro, to give hima trial. That 
must mean, though you say it does not, to give him, where he is led to 
band together, governmental control of States and counties, as well as 
of Congressional districts, where he has the numerical majority. Was 
his absolute sway in South Carolina for eight years no trial? Would 
he be an untried experiment in Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Lonisiana? Many of you on that side admit privately the absolute 
necessity of white control of State affairs. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. LopGE] suggests an educa- 
tional qualification of the right of suffrage. Will he tell us bow South 
(grolina and Mississippi can do that, giving to every negro ‘‘a free bal- 
jot and a fair count ’’ upon the proposition? He intimates that we can 
Jo so with the power that we now exercise. He insists that thenegro 
is deprived of his rights by the minority at each election, which is a 
fearfal outrage, and then invites the minority to take away all those 
rights at one fell swoop ! 

NATIONAL CONTROL BY THE WHITES. 

The Sreaker, in his efforts to force the country up to this bill, to 
which I have referred, says it is all very well to urge the danger of negro 
control in State affairs, but that no such fear can be used to excuse the 
suppression of the negro vote in Congressional elections; that at the 
outside the negro districts can not elect forty members of this House. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. LODGE] echoes this reasoning. 
They both tacitly admit that the negro can not be trusted in his pres- 
ent condition to elect a member of a Legislature or a governor of a 
State, but insist that he shall choose Presidents and Congressmen. Not 
fit to govern aState, let him rule, by the use of the balance of power, the 
whole country ! 

The country can easily comprehend how useful to ambition, to the 
lust of power would be twenty negro Representatives in this House. 
Even Speaker Elliott, of South Carolina, knew how to use them. 

Is not the Republican party in a bad way if it can not rule this 
country through and with its white men, if it must call to the aid of 
its white minority the negro vote to rule the white majority? Can it 
hold power upon that basis ? 


REPUBLICAN SACRIFICE OF THE NEGRO. 

The Speaker, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. LopGE] and 
others on that side throw out very cunningly a suggestion to us by 
way of compromise, that all you want is the count of the negro for the 
Republican candidates in Congressional elections. Give you his vote 
then and you will leave us to work our will upon him in our State 
and county elections; leave us to make and enforce the laws that deal 
with his life; that thrust him into the penitentiary door; that tax his 
property; that may make him happy or miserable. Is not that rather 
a cowardly course for the Grand Old Party ? 

Yet itis not the first timeit has sacrificed the negro to retain power. 
In 1876 it traded him off to the Southern whites for the Presidency. 
Then disorder prevailed in South Carolina; a hundred homicides were 
then common where one is now rare; the whites stood with their rifles 
in their hands, driven to the wall and desperate; Federal troops sur- 
rounded the capitol. If there ever wasa time when Federal interven- 
tion seemed justifiable it was then. Yet you withdrew your troops 


and abandoned the negro, simply stipulating for the quiet installment 
of Hayes. 


Mr. Speaker, when we shall have educated the negro sufficiently to 


enable him to discern great political truths, what will he think ot your 


proposition? Will he be grateful that you use him, bring down upon | 


him the resentment and fire of your political enemies, and then, so soon 
as you have secured the camp plunder, desert him? 

NEGRO DOMINATION OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS AND WHITE CONTROL OF STATE GOY- 

ERNMENTS INCONSISTENT AND IMPOSSIBLE. 

5 Mr. Speaker, the State and Congressional elections of many of the 
States occur at the same time and the ballots are polled in the same 
boxes, _By what process will you count, certify, and retarn a Congres- 
sional district for the negro for Congress and the white Democrat for 


governor? Do not say that I am asking you how cheating can be made | 


tasy. It is your own proposition that 95 per cent. of the negroes are 
Republicans and must select Representatives in black districts, and 


that the whites shall control the local governments. Howare you going 
to work that out? 


In Alabama the State elections are held in August, the Congressional | 


in November. You suggest that we surround the August poll-hoxes 
with our white deputy sheriffs, install our white inspectors, put in 
force all our own machinery, and suppress the negro vote so far as may 

necessary to retain control and to secure the continuance of good 
government. 

On the other hand, you purpose to place in November your negro 
Supervisors over our white inspectors, your negrodeputy marshals over 
our white deputy sheriffs, and to count as yon wish. 

I say negro election officials, Mr. Speaker, because you can not find 
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in apy district in Alabama where the negroes are in the majority 
enough white Republicans to take charge of one-fiftieth part of the 
polls, 


DISORDERS AND BLOODSHED THE RESULTS OF THE ENPOR( EMENT OF THE BILI. 
| Such is the deliberate judgment of the thoughtful men of the South. 
There are in both races indiscreet men. A negro constabulary of dep- 
uty marshals, negro supervisors of election, ‘‘dressed in a little brief 
authority ’’ can not fail in some instances to exercise it offensively. 
On the other hand, the excitable among the whites will be ready to 
take offense. 
You can not put tow and fire so together and have no flame. I am 
aware that this is an argument which will have no great weight with 
the leaders pressing this bill, because the danger does not touch them 
or their interests. They are politicians, not businessmen. They, with 
all dear to them, are jar from the field of any such conflict. Gentlemen 
trom Maine and Massachusetts may with perfect satety to themselves 
and theirs, and doubtless with unconcern, kindle a flame in the South- 
ern States which will burn through a generation, and bring all the hor- 
rors of a race war upon the women and children of the South. What 
matters that if the fire lights up the road to the Presidency for one and 
the Senate for the other ! 
| DESTRUCTION OF NORTHERN CAPITAL AND THE HOME MARKET 
But it behooves others of you who have no such political goals in 
sight to consider that race conflicts mean the absolute destruction of 
Northern capital invesied in the South and of that magnificent ‘‘ home 
market’’ for Eastern manufactures and Western mules, bacon, wheat, 
| and corn. 
Shutting the producer out from foreign consumers, you proceed to 
destroy the ‘‘ home market,’’ of which we have lately heard so much. 


JEPRESENTATION UPON NEGRO POPULATION, 


We are charged with the exercise of power based upon the negro 
population, as if we had schemed to secure it. 
No people could have foreseen more clearly or resisted more stren- 
uously universal negro suffrage conferred upou a great mass unprepared 
for it than did the Southern whites. It was forced upon them. But 
the Speaker says we do not offer to give it up. How can we? Is it 
practicable? The Southern whites ure not bent upon control, and 
would not hesitate for one moment to give up such representation, if 
thereby this portentous question could be settled 





SETTLEMENT OF THRE RACE Pre LEM 

It is natural and just that, objecting to outside interference, we should 
be asked what remedies we propose for existing evils. The immense 
difficulty is recognized by all, and the question is one thatevery thought 
ful man of the South has with him in all his waking hours and which 
frequently lengthens those hours. Think what that problem is where 
the negro is the more numerous, in some places fearfully so. We are 
called upon to recognize his full political equality, to give him ‘‘a free 
ballot and a fair count.’’ That ballot naturally tends towards the es- 
tablishment of misrule; yet, we must, in his interest as well as ours, 
prevent such misrule. We are called upon to do in a lifetime a work 
which has elsewhere taken centuries: prepare slaves to govern. If the 
teachings of a Senatorial orator be accepted, the task is impossible. 

Mr. INGALLS said in his speech of the 23d of January last: 

Mr. President, the race to which we is the gant and rapa 
cious, the most exclusive and indomitable in history It is the conquering and 
the unconquerable race,through which alone man has taken possession of the 
physical and moral world. All otherraces have been its enemies or its victims 

History contains no record of two separate races peacetully existing upon 
| terms of absolute social and political equality under the same system of govert 
| ment. Antagonism is inevitable rhey become rivals and competitors, andin 
the struggie for supremacy the weaker has gone dow) 


belong most arrog 


Speaking of the negro race, he said: 

The problem is still further complicated by the fact that they are gregarious, 
They instinctively separate themselves into their own communities, with their 
| own habits, their own customs, their own methods of life. They worship sepa- 
rately and they are taughtseparately. The line of cleavage between the whites 
and blacks is becoming constantly more distinct and yj reeptible 
neither amalgamation, nor absorption 


There is 


nor assimilation 

One might well ask how, in view of these conditions, political equality 
ean be established and sustained in the South. 
tionare more hopeful. 


However, we ot that sec 
If there is a remedy, as we trust, it lies in 


EDUCATION 


Nothing has surprised me more than to hear the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON] say: 

Il was sorry when for the first time in twenty-five years I revisited the South 
two years ago, not to find more evidences of the extension of school-houses than 


on the occasion when I was there before 
This is so utterly in contradiction of facts known, or which should 
be known, to the world, that it illustrates the ignorance of Southern 
| conditions or the unfairness born cf sectional spite with which tbis 
question has been treated by the other side in this debate. I shall con- 
tent myself with putting against the gentleman the speech of the Sena- 
| tor irom Wisconsin [ Mr. SpooNER], made in the Senate on the 3d of 
March last. In it appear tables of the advance from 1876 to 1886. 
They show for the State of Alabama, for those ten years, an increase 
| of 83.7 per cent. in the enrollment of the public schools, and of 52.9 
| per cent, of expenditure, greatly increased in the last year; for Mis- 
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sissippi an increase of 68.7 in enrollment and of 101.3 in expenditure. | ORD my general remarks on that subject. J rise more part 
Commenting upon these tables, the Blair educational bill being under | express the indignation of my people at the wanton atta k : 


discussion, Senator BLAIr said: | my State by one of its citizens. I allude to the rema 
It will not do to say that the objection to this bill among Southern Senators honorable gentleman representing the Sixth district o 
and among the Southern peeple is due to a desire to keep the colored child in McComas]. I am sorry he is not here now His 


ignorance in face of the fact that 985,000 of them are attending the public schools | . aes : . : 
in the South, and that the burden of the expense is mainly defrayed by the white tered during my absence and also that of my colleag 


people of the South. This is marvelous progress, i the House. 
Straining every nerve to educate him, to prepare him to forcefully The gentleman from the Sixth district has been an 


assert dhd intelligently exercise the highest privilege of American cit- during this Congress and has had two pet political me: 
hip, we are meantime giving him just and equal laws fairly admin- One was the unseating of the gentleman who heretofo: 
istered. What more can fairly be asked of and for the two races? represented the Fifth district, Mr. Compton, and the ; 
**anti-gerrymandering bill.’’ 

Mr. Speaker, you have heard to-night the remarks of th, 


iZens 


ris FREEDMEN'S BUREAIL 
[ wish to say here, Mr. Speaker, that [ do not hold the great body of | : : 
the colored men of the South morally responsible for the evils we have from Maryland [Mr. Mupp] who now age the seat t 
endured or for those which would come upon us were they freed from held by Mr. Compton as the. Represeatative of that distr 
the restraint of the white man’s domination. Their distrust of their ollect —e, well the grounds ee which his competitor was 
late owners when emancipation came tothem was natural. They turned the intimidation of negro voters in that district. We also 
naturally to the agents of the Freedmen’s Bureau, in whose charge the ground os which gentlemen on the other side suppo 
they were placed and who, asa rule, fostered in their minds suspicion the intimidation of negro voters. ; 
of the whites, commencing at once to use them for their own advance- Mr. MUDD. Will the gentleman allow an interrupt 
ment and profit. How successfully they did so is evidenced by the ment? veieineaieies : 
fact that the agents of that bureau filled most of the important and In- | Mr. 51 lL MP. Hardly; I have not the time. — 
crative offices upon the installation of the reconstruction governments. a I did not think you would. [ ca 
eof t Scott, was the first recons ‘tion gov Ss ‘aro- | ® 7 
a them, Sco as the first reconstruction governor of South Caro Mr. STUMP. Now, all the work of Mr. McComa 
Another was the first Representattive in Congress from the district | #/though the ground on which the gentleman now repres 
in which I then lived. If the charge against that bureau rested with | Fiith district obtained his seat was intimidation of negro vot, 
me alone, it might have very little weight with gentlemen of the other polls, bold and succeseful, largely reducing his majority, as 
side, but as early as December, 1865, making a reportof a tour through the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. McComas], the other 
.the South, General! Grant said of the Freedmen’s Bureau: from Maryland [ Mr. Mupp] has repudiated it by saying tha‘ 
The belief, widely spread among the freedmen of the Southern States, that need this Federal election law in his district. 
the lands of their former owners will, at least in part, be divided among them, | Mr. MUDD. I hope the gentleman will allow me just | 
has come from the agents of this bureau. i Mr. STUMP. Your speech will show what you said. 
NEGRO ALIENATION NOT THE FAULT OF THE WHITES. The SPEAKER. The gentleman occupying the floor ( 
It has been frequently and confidently asserted in this debate that | mterrupted. 
the negro support of the ‘‘ carpet-baggers ”’ and ‘‘ scalawags ’’ was due Mr. STUMP. Sothat all the energiesof the member | 
to the neglect of the whites to attempt to influence them. Such abe- | district to show that the negro vote in his State is inti 
| 
1 


lief rests upon a want of acquaintance with events. been wasted; and I can now begin to imagine how, when 

General Grant has recorded the initiatory work of the agents of the | gerrymandering bill’’ was ‘‘turned down”’ in caucus, th 
bureau. It was kept up to perpetuate the opportunity to plunder. | ritated his feelings and prompted him to rise in his seat and a 
Honestly, but in vain, did the whites of the South struggle to break | State that gave him birth, and declare that the people of that 
down the barrier. I instance again the people of South Carolina. deprived of local self-government and home rule. 

In 1868 General R. K. Scott, of Ohio, an officer of the Freedmen’s In 1863 armed soldiers were sent to the polls in the State o! \ 
Sureau in South Carolina, was the Republican nominee for governor, | and the gentleman trom Maryland [Mr. McComas] could rea 
the Democrats having a candidate of their own party. explained how easy it was to overturn the laws and revolutionize a Stat 
In 1870 Scott was renominated by the Republicans; the Democrats | without the passage of this bill. Armed soldiers were sent 

supported R. B. Carpenter, a Republican, nominated by the ‘‘Reform | State and into the counties, to our polling places, and they «! 
rty.’’ self and other citizens from the polls and prevented us fro 
In 1870 Moses was nominated by the Republicans; Reuben Tomlin- | The year afterward, in 1864, they made a constitution which ' 
son, a Republican and the nominee of bolting Republicans, was sup- | every_office-holder out in the State, and put their own partisa’ 
ported by the Democrats. places, and thus the revolution was completed. 
In 1874 the Republicans nominated Governor Chamberlain; the bolt- Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Does the gentleman refer to t 
ing Republicans nominated John T. Green, a Republican, and the | by General McClellan? 
Democrats supported him. Mr. STUMP. In 1867 the people rose in indignation because of 
In each instance the negroes gave an overwhelming vote to the Re- | outrages perpetrated upon the citizens ot the State and adopted 11 
publican nominee and he was elected. In every election the whites | constitution. That constitution of 1567 is still in existence 
nominated and supported for legislative and county offices mixed tick- | under these laws that the State is now governed; and in |-~" 
ets of whites and blacks. of the Legislature, the question whether that constitution sb 
Every effort was in vain; they were trampled down while they sim- | changed or not was submitted to a vote of the people: ani 
ply protested; the hordes of plunderers vanished in a night when an | my colleagues [Mr. McComas and Mr. Mupp! and ever; 
outraged and desperate people faced them in 1876. in the State voted to sustain the present constitution o 
Mr. Speaker, the people of the South have learned fortitude; they | Maryland. 
have never been without courage. They will meet this bill when your Now, Mr. Speaker, here is Mr. McComas, in this year |- 
supervisors and marshals come among them as becomes American free- | in his place in this House and complaining about the {1 
men, desirons of peace, valuing liberty. It will bring about collisions; | laws of his own State. He talks of the school commissione 
it will never crush them down. | that the people were not allowed local self-government, an 
the school commissioners as an illustration. How are the) 
They are appointed by judges elected by the people an‘ 


Federal Elec AW. hold office for life. These judges appoint three school con 
. ecttou Law one of whom is of the opposite political party. These t! 
commissioners appoint the trustees, and the trustees of 1! e 
SPEECH schools select the teachers. Most of the teachers are select: § 


State Normal School, over which presides one of the mo- 
Republicans in the Stateof Maryland. I say that the ta 


u O N. si E R MA N ~ T U M P ‘ land ean point with pride to her whole school system. 


Mr. Speaker, the gentleman spoke of the late election 


OF MARYLAND, election law was prepared and urged by what was called 

— Tom op. RBereresenrTatTrvnrs party in Maryland; and when it was submitted to the Lex! 
IN THE Hot SE OF REE aaane CATIVER, counties withdrew from the operation of the law, and the | 
Tuesday, July 1, 1890. counties could have withdrawn also if they had so desired 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11045) te amend and sup- | stead of doing so the Republicans in the State Legislature, 
Ploment the election awe of the United States, ete. — exceptions, voted for the law, which my colleague from Mar 
Mr. STUMP said: says is oppressive and subversive of the right of se!f-gover™ 
Mr. Speaker: In the limited time allowed me it would be impos- | that State. [Applause on the Democratic side. | 
sible to express all that I desire to say upon this infamous bill to over- Mr. Speaker, the honorable gentleman from Massachins«'' 
throw the constitutional rights of a free people mow being considered | credited author of this bill, was pleased to say, in opening ' 
by this House. I will, therefore, reserve for publication in the Rec- | in support of the measure— 
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No graver or more important subject could come before this House | 
one presented by this bill. 


Ile at least seems to be painfully alive to this serious departure of | 


his party from the well beaten track of prudent constitutional legis!a- 
tion. Never has such a momentous question, involving as it does the 
pr servation of the rights of a free sovereign people, guarantied by the 
fundamental law of the land, been submitted for the consideration of 
a legislative bedy since the formation of the Constitution. 
have been some excuse for questionable legislation, growing out of the 
war, engendered by passion and prejudice; but look through the stat- 
ntes and you will nowhere find any act or proposed legislation during 
all that existing period which excels this iniquitous measure in all its 
pernicious assaults upon the rights of a free people. 

The animosities of the war have passedaway. Time hassoothed th 
wounds of dire conflict. Peace, prosperity, and happiness reign su- 
preme throughout the length and breadth of the land. The victor is 
extending the hand of brotherly love and lasting friendship to the van- 
quished and helping to retrieve his fallen fortunes, while the South 
in silence toilson, waiting for the time to come when she can prove by 
deeds of valor, greater, if possible, than were exhibited in the past, 
her undying love for the Union, Constitutior, and laws of our beloved 
common country. 

Each State has observed the law and has sent its legally elected and 
qualified Representatives to these Halls, accredited in the same man- 


per as their Representatives were elected, qualified, and accredited | 


to the fifty Congresses that have heretofore assembled under the Con- 
stitution of the United States. What emergency has arisen which 
renders it meeessary for the small Republican majority when the Fifty- 
first Congress began, assembled here, asthey say, ‘‘ in a progressive way 
to do business, and not to deliberate,’’ to falminate this scheme to de- 


prive the people of local self-government? will be the burning question | 


which astute politicians have failed to explain to this House and will 
also fail to make plain to an enlightened constituency this fall. 

No wonder you hesitated and considered the cost. The bill is revo- 
lutionary and sectional inits character. Itisa dangerous experiment. 
Success must attend it or theconspirators must be looked upen as traitors 
who have violated the sacred trust reposedinthem. But, be the result 
what it may, the very introduction of this bill into this House and its 
favorable report from the majority of the committee having it in charge 
have made an indelible impression upon the body politic, and you will 
have to give a strict account to a scrutinizing and exacting public. 
The Republican party, having full control of the legislative, judicial, 


and executive branches of the Government, which means, besides, the | 


Treasury, Army, Navy, and a host of office-holders, backed by the 
capitalists, manufacturers, and mine-owners, together with the Grand 
Army veterans, whom it hopes to influencd, and negroes, whom it 
deems are its political slaves, feels so strongly intrenched that it can 
now reach out and grasp unlimited and paramount power by obliter- 
ating the inherent rights of the States and creating a centralized Na- 
tional Government. 

The introduction of this bill was not theentering wedge. The enter- 
ing wedge was in the organization of this House, when you, Mr. Speaker, 
arbitrarily, wrongfully, and in open defiance of all former precedents of 


opinion of illustrious statesmen and yourself among them, deprived | 


the minority of all its rights, cut off general debate, and by your new 


rules, formulated by yourself, promulgated through the Committee on | 


Rules, of which you are the chairman, have made yourself the supreme 
dictator of the House, not. only over the minority, who courageously 
resist to the utmost extent of their ability, but over the meek and 
timid members of the majority. That was the entering wedge. This 
measure is wlong stride towards the perfecting of your unhely purpose 
as announeed im your Pittsburgh speech, when you said: 


It seems to me that the only wise course is to take into Federal hands the 
Federal elections, Let us cut loose from the State elections; do our own regis- 
tration, our own counting, and our own certification. 


The Republican party now regards itself as the National Govern- 
ment. With the whole election machinery in its hands, what delight- 
ful dreams of political bliss please the fancy of would-be statesmen. 
Visions of ‘dwelling in high places’’ loom up before the 
Lilliputian peliticians who stand with open mouth and outspread ears 
to listen for the political millennium that is predicted, when the voice of 
the people is as-effectually silenced in the land as it is in this House, 


when the free expression of their will at the ballot-box is to pass | 


through the hands of thousands of minions of a polluted political 
Darty which has determined to register voters and count and certify 
the votes cast at Federal elections. 

If you and your party are successful, Mr. Speaker, all that our fore- 
fathers fought for was in vain, for England has to-day a Government 
Where personal liberty is more secure than it would be under the system 
you propose to inaugurate. The Constitution, framed by the willing 
surrender of certain specified rights by sovereign States for the mutual 
good and protection of the whole, created the Federal Government, 
not with but with certain limited, well defined powers. Now, 
shall the Federal Government at the behest of designing men subvert 
the Constitution and enslave the people? 


Would to Heaven, Mr. Speaker, I could attribute this measure to disin- 
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There may | 


terested, patriotic moti ictuated and in ed solely under a wel 
tified belief that an urgent necessity actually existed for its enactment 
I could then treat it ditterently: but with the knowle: u musth 


| that, although Mr. Harrison was « 1 in 1888, } veland ré 
| ceived alarge majority of the po} t laf sand more 
in the State of New York would ha ealed t ate of party, I 
j}cannotdoso. Since then anothe i n held ven the will 
of the people expressed at the ba y sooth to 
| publican ears, and particula y tical pe 
|} suasion in the North and We rt at 
| Of election are not as populal ) 
Congress. And but for the debauching of M« le of 
| registering and counting and « ing, she i have entered t 
sisterhood ot States Democrati ides t] | that the a 
riculturist and the laboring element have: 1S it reyes to 
iniquities of the McKinley bill and kindred legislation lhey h 
become alive to the fact that the war tariff, over twent ve years at 
the close of the war, should ceas tead of being reased in anoth 
name; that protection means wealth to the few and poverty to tl 


| 








many; that fair and equal rights to all m privileges to 


none is the true doctrine of a nation of freemen. 





The signs of the times unmistakably point to the overthow of Re 
publicanism in November next. The probable losses of Congressmen 
in the North and West must be made up by gainsintheSouth. Now 
protest as you and your party may, Mr. Speaker, 99 per cent. of all the 


voters of this country will come to no-other conclusion than that you 
and your associates, disregarding the Constitution and law 
mon country, trampling upon the sacred rights of the 


are engaged in erecting over its ruins a strong, centralized ¢ 


ot our com 
il States, 


rovernment 


vel 


with your party in supreme control. How many of them will say that 
the end justifies the means, and that all is fair in politics, I do not 
know; but, mark my word, over 75 per cent. will hold you and your 


associates up to the seorn and contempt of the world 
All men have ambition and would figure in history, but how few be- 
come trulygreat from high, nobleim pulses, which fire their energiessolely 
for the good and advancement of their fellow-men. Designing men 
thirsting after power and place, attain notoriety. They always have 
plausible pretexts at their fingers’ ends, and duplicity is their principal 
stock in trade; but the unerring scrutiny of publie opin 
trate the true inwardness of their intentions and lay bare to the gaz 
of an outraged people the corrupt motives of a ‘‘ do-business major- 
ity ’’ who seek to take away the right of the people to govern them 
selves. Oh, yes; they will attain notoriety. names will be 


n will pene- 


heir 
written in history like those engaged in the fraud of stealing the Pres 
idency from Tilden and seating Hayes. Hayes’s name is there, ala 
and some others will shortly be added to the list. But the child a 
yet unborn, in generations yet to come, will be taught to regard them 
with loathing and contempt. 

Mr. Speaker, I have thus far spoken of the motives 


t which have 
prompted your party te suggest this infamous legis! 


ation and the de 


liberation with which it has advanced toward itsconsnummation. Now. 
while denouncing the pending bill as unconstitutional, let us look at 
the only provision in the Federal Constitution, Article I, section 4, 
which touches on this question 

Thetimes, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and Represent- 
atives shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; but Congres 
may at any time by law make or alter such reguiations, « sto the pla 
of choosing Senators 

You will see the word ‘‘sha!l’’ imposes an imperati luty on « 
State, by the Legislature thereof, to prescribe the times, places, an 


; 


manner of holding elections. And the word ‘‘may’’ is used to dé 
ignate the discretionary power conferred on Congress to make or alte 
such regulations. It stands to reason that where the power to act h 

been exercised by the tribunal charged with its performance the di 

cretionary power lodged in another tribunal should not act unless u 

der the most imperative and urgent necessity, or when the public exi 
gency demands prompt and immediate action to rm 
improper exercise of the power. 

Noone has contended for more than this judicio ind wise inte: 
pretation of this section of the Constitution, and I take it that it wa 
this interpretation placed upon it by its defenders that induced t! 
States of New York, Massachusetts, South Carolina, New Hampshi 
and Rhode Island, which had theretofore refused to ratify the Consti 
tution on account of this provision, to withdraw their ob 
The Federalist and Elliot’s Debates, so often cited 
that I will refrain from quoting them again. Put ‘authorities 
are needed, turn to the Commentaries on the Constitution, written by 
the learned Justice Joseph Story, who was born in th ite of Massa 
chusetts. 

It was highly gratifying to me, after reading in the Recorp the a 
saultof the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. McComas] upon his native 
State, to read the eloquent encomiums of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. GREENHALGE] of his adopted State, of its statesmen, schol 
ars, and jurists, although that State early gave utterances of approval 
of the doctrine of secession and denunciations of the Constitution; and 
when he eulogized Justice Story I felt that he should be mindful of 


strain or alter an 


ection ~er 


ither members 























































































the language of that great commentator, who, when speaking of the 
above recited provision of the Constitution, says: 

Sro, 823, The truth is, Congress could never resort to a measure of this sort 
for purposes of oppression or party triumph until that body had ceased to rep- 
resent the will of the States, and the people; and if, under such circumstances, 
the members could still bold office, it would be because a general and irreme- 
diable corruption or indifference pervaded the whole community. 

Truly, the gentleman’s quotation from Iago is applicable: 

There is a daily beauty in his life 

Judge Story’s— 
which makes mine ugly 

This House is now asing this discretionary power, in the prophetic 
language of Justice Story, tor purposes of oppression, for party triumph, 
and for the perpetuation of its own satellites in power, regardless of 
consequences 

Again, Justice Story says 

Sco, 826. A period of forty years 

(Now over one hundred )— 

‘yas since passed by without any attempt by Congress to make any regulations 
or interfere in the slightest degree with the election of members of Congress. 
if, therefore, experience can demonstrate anything, it is the entire safety of the 
powers in Congress. which it is scarcely possible, reasoning from the past, 
should be exerted, unless upon very urgent occasions. 

That Congress could exercise this power constitutionally upon urgent 
occasions, it is not necessary now to deny; but what were the urgent 
occasions contemplated at the time of the ratification of that instru- 
ment? Two: one when from invasion or insurrection the State was 
unable to exercise the power; the other when a State refused to put the 
machinery in motion to send Representatives to Congress. Does either 
exist now? The oply emergency existing now is a purely political 
one. The negro vote amounts in the United States to about one and 
a half millions. The balance of power in at least twelve of the North- 
ern and Western States is held by the negroes. The white vote of the 
North is held in subjection by the negro, and unless the white vote in 
the South is also controlled by the negro vote the existence of the Ke- 
publican party is imperiled, So the fiat has gone forth. The negro 
vote in the South must be registered, polled, and counted for that 
party. And we must take into Federal hands—our hands, for the 
Federal Government is in our hands now—the Federal elections. 

What more iniquitous scheme could have been devised for this pur- 
pose than the bill now under consideration? It provides for its own 
registration of votes, counting the returns, and certifying results by 
officers appointed by its own partisans, and responsible only to them. 
It provides for juries composed entirely of Republicans to try Demo- 
crats for alleged offenses against this act, and gives authority to su- 
pervisors to invoke the aid of the military forces of the country when- 
ever they may deem it necessary. 

The deputy supervisors have inquisitorial authority; are directed be- 
fore an election to make a house-to-house canvass. They are to *‘ guard, 
scrutinize, and supervise’’ the registration, and, in fact, carry on the 
election campaign for the Republican party at the expense of the Fed- 
eral Government at a cost of $10,000,000. 


Article I, section 2, of the Constitution of the United States pro- | 


vides: 

The House of Representatives shall be composed of members chosen every 
second year by the people of the several Siates,and the electors in each State 
shall have the qualifications requisite tor electors of the most numerous branch 
of the State Legislature. 

So you will see, Mr. Speaker, that the United States or Federal Gov- 
ernment, as you are pleased to call it, has no power to confer the right 
of suffrage upon any one and has no votes to register, no ballots to 
count, and no returns to certify; and it was never contemplated that 
it should have. The States fix the qualifications and in order to vote 
you must be a residentofa State. Being a citizen of the United States 
is not sufficient. The electors of the several States have the control of 
elections of the members of this House. Knowing this and in defiance 
of this you in your Pittsburgh speech further say: 

Let us cut loose from the State elections. 


In this bill you have cut loose from State elections, you have violated 
your solemn obligations to support the Constitation of your country 
and have invaded the rights of the States, and by force are sapping the 
foundations of the best Government in the world. 

The wrath of the people, North and South, East and West, is upon 
you. Never will a free people tolerate for one instant the rathlens 
hands laid upon the palladium of their liberties. Irrespective of party 
they will condemn you. You have mistaken your time. No longer 
can you engender hatred and ill-will between the sections. The South- 
ern-outrages mill has ground its last grist. The Northern heart can 
no longer be fired by imaginary wrongs. The race problem will not 
serve you now. ‘The people of the North are leaving to each State its 
right under its own State government to settle that question, 

This is a time of profound peace. Northern capital, always timid, 
is seeking a sure and remunerative investment in a new and recon- 
structed South, to the mutual advantage of both borrower and lender, 
The old bonds of brotherly love and triendship have been rewelded and 
reunited so strongly that it is beyond the power of dastardly politi- 
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cians torend themasunder. Prosperity reigns every where throughout 
this great and glorious Republic. The American’s heart is {i}Jed yw;+ 


: . lw 
gladness, and he turns his eyes brimful of gratitude and thankfulness 
to the Great Giver of all gilts, Who gave this country to us, sanctis, d 


by the sacrifices of our forefathers, to be governed by the people and 
for the people. And accursed be he who would raise his sacrilegious 
hand to mar its beauty or would seek to place his State under the 
operation of this odious measure and deprive it of local selt-government 
and home rule. [Applause. ] 
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HON. WILLIAM T. ELLIS, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 1, 1890, 
On the bill (H. R. 11045) to amend and supplement the election laws ofthe Unitea 


States, ete. 

Mr. ELLIS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This measure strikes at the very foundation of the 
Government, and if it becomes a law revolutionizes the system of hold- 
ing elections for Representatives in Congress. It proposes to deprive 
the States of all substantial control in the matter of choosing thei, 
Representatives, and to commit the management of the subject to a 
corps of Federal officers whose returns are not only to outrank that o} 
the local officers of the State, but to supersede the commissions issued 
by the governors of the States. And from the decision of these led- 
eral officers there is no appeal. 

The bill on its face bears evidence that it is not intended to be « 
eral in its operation; it may or may not be enforced in a given locality, 

The real purposeand object of the measure isto control Congressional 
elections in the South. There and there only is this most extraordi 
nary measure intended to be put into practical operation. Unlike the 
ordinary act it does not go into effect from the date of its passaye; its 
complex, intricate, and partisan machinery is left to be set in motion 
by the political charlatan, whose highest idea of patriotism is to clothe 
himself with political authority and to recruit his exchequer out of 
the public Treasury. No good result can be expected trom the passage 
of the proposed law. 

No matter in what section of the country the attempt may be made 
to enforce it, it would serve only to intensify party prejudices, engender 
strife, and stir up discord. 

The people would resent it as an unwarranted interference with thei: 
free exercise of the right of suffrage and as a contrivance designed to 
deprive them of their liberty. 

The authors of the bill insist that there is authority in the Constitu- 
tion to authorize the proposed legislation and that the exigencies o 
the oceasion demand the exercise of this authority. 

I shall not enter into a discussion of the necessity for such legis|ation, 
observing simply that the only necessity which seems to require it is 
the necessity which political exigencies seem to suggest to those whose 
chiet aim is to perpetuate their party in power. But apart from the «ves- 
tion of necessity for this legislation, has Congress the power to enact a 
law like this? Ifit has the power to do so, the question as to the ne- 
cessity for the exercise of that power would become a question for de- 
bate. 

The majority of the committee which reported this bill secms to 
have had no difficulty in concluding that ample authority is con/erred 
on Congress by the Constitution to enact this law. 

Not only do they seem to have found such power in the Constitution, 
but they assert with equal confidence that the question has been at 
least twice decided by the Supreme Court, and these cases, which in 
fact do not touch the question involved here, are cited as settling con- 
clusively the whole subject. 

The provision of the Constitution relied upon as authorizing this 
legislation is as follows: 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and !'epre- 
sentatives shail be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof ; but Con- 
gress may at any time by law make or alter such reguiations, except as to the 
places of choosing Senators. 

This provision, in the opinion of the majority of the committee. 1s 
so plain and simple as to render discussion ‘‘ superfluous,” aud the 
conclusion is easily reached that ‘‘ the power of Congress over the cou- 
duct of elections of members of this body is absolute and comp!ete. 

What construction the committee place on that of the section of 
the Constitution relied on, which declares that ‘‘the times, places. and 
manver of holding elections for Senators and Representatives siia!! be 
prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof,’’ we are not det 
nitely advised. 

This is strong language, and certainly means something when take 
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in connection with the balance of the section, which provides that ‘‘ the 
Congress may at any time make or alter such regulations, except as to 
the places of choosing Senators,’’ 

But ior this Jatter clause of the section, which modifies the first 
dause, no one would pretend that Congress had any control whatever 
over the subjectof electing Representatives in Congress. All the power 
Congress has to deal with the matter is derived from that clause of the 
section which provides that ‘*‘ Congress may at any time make or alter 
such regulations,’’ etc. 

This clause must be construed with the first clause of the section, 
and is of necessity modified by it. 

What does the wholesection mean when taken together? Itclearly 
does not mean what the majority of the committee contend, namely, 
that the ‘“‘ power of Congress over the elections of Representatives is 
absolute and complete.’’ 

Such a construction renders nugatory that part of the section which 
declares that the times, places, and manner of holding, etc., shall be 
prescribed in each State by the Legislatures thereof. 

This language can not be disposed of, as the majority of the com- 
mittee seem to have disposed of it, by meredeclamation. It stands in 
the section where the authority for the proposed legislation is said to 
be found, and it must be constiued with it 

When it is remembered that all the power of Congress has over the 
subject was derived from the States and whatever power was not either 
expressly or by fair implication granted to Congress was reserved by 
the States, it is evident that the conclusion reached by the minority as 
to the trae meaning of this section is correct. They say: 

If the States shall have performed their duty and exercised the general power 
of regulating the question, the contingency upon which Congressional action 
depends will not have occurred. In case a State shall bave neglected to enact 
laws forthe election of Congressmen by its people or shal! have enacted laws 
in hostility to the General Government, either to deprive its people of repre- 
sentation in Congress, or to prevent that right from being exervised in a reason- 
able manner and at proper times, then Congress is permitted to intervene, and 
to establish regulations which will secure representation to the people of such 
et was given to Congress as the law-making power of the Governmentin 
this case was a defensive power against State hostility, or negligence by which 
popular representation would faii and the necessary power of the Federal 
Government would be impaired or paraiyzed for a want of representation in 
the House. 

This view can not be successfully overturned. It is the only reason- 
able construction of which the section is susceptible, the only one which 
can be given that will allow all the language employed its fair and ordi- 
nary meaning. 

This construction is sustained by authority. 
mentaries on the Constitution, says: 

A discretionary power over elections must be vested somewhere. * * It 
might be lodged wholly in the National Legislature or wholly in the State Leg- 


islatures, or primarily in the latter and ultimately inthe former. The last was 
the mode adopted by the convention. ‘ 


Mr. Story, in his Com- 


This ultimate power over Congressional elections was conferred upon 
Congress, as the minority of the committee correctly says, to protect 


the General Government against the non-action or hostile action of | 


States, and which would ‘‘ hazard the safety and permanence of th« 
Union.”’ 

It therefore seems perfectly clear that, so long as the States act in the 
matter and provide reasonable times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Representatives, Congress is wholly without power in 


the premises; the occasion alone upon which it has power to act has not | 


arisen, and any attempt on the part of Congress to assume control over 
the elections of Representatives is a clear usurpation and an invasion 
of the rights of the States. 

It is not claimed by any one that any State has failed or refused to 
prescribe the times, places, and manner of holding elections for Rep 
resentatives, or that the salety or perpetuity of the General Govern- 
ment demands the enactment of the proposed law. Congress, there- 
fore, has no right to interfere in the slightest degree with the elections 
of its members, because the contingency which would authorize Con- 
gress to act has not happened. 

The control of the subject should be left with the States, none of 
which have neglected to provide the times, places, and manner of hold- 
ing elections tor Representatives. The cases of Ex parle Siebold, re- 
ported in 100 United States, and Ex parte Yarborough, 110 United 
States, are relied on in the majority report as authorizing this legisla 
tion, but they do not, in fact. touch the question involved here. 

The single and only question involved in these cases, and al! that 
was necessary to their determination was, had Congress the power to 
chact a statute imposing penalties against the intimidation of voters in 
the exercise of their right to vote for a member of Congress and to im- 
pose penalties against those who obstruct or hinder Federal supervisors 
from performing their duties? 

‘he cases decide only that an act may constitute an offense both 
against the laws of a State and of the United States; that either juris- 
liction may punish the offender; that the laws ofa State and those of 
the United States denouncing penalties for the same offense are not in 
conflict. Since an act may be an offense against both jurisdictions; 
each has fall power to provide for its punishment. 

Whatever was said in these decisions that may seem to sustain the 
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proposed legislation was not necessary to the determination of the ques 
tions there presented, and is therefore not authority. 

This bill presents a different question; it proposes to annul the elec- 
tion laws of the States wherever they are in conflict with the provisions 
of this act. ’ 

It proposes, in the language of the Speaker of this House, to ‘‘cut 
loose from the State elections, do our own registrations, our own count- 


ing, and our own certification.”’ 

The question is at once raised, Has Congress the right to annul the 
laws which the several States have enacted providing the times, places, 
and manner of holding elections for Representatives and to take ex- 
clusive control of the same? This is what this bill proposes to do, and 
il it becomes a law all substantial control over the elections of Repre- 
sentatives is taken from the States and transferred to Federal sapervi- 
sors, Federal returning boards, and to the Federal courts. 
are no longer to be trusted. They are supposed to have become so cor- 
rupt, dishonest, and lawless that the purity of the ballot is no longer 
secure in their hands. 

Chis seems to be the theory upon which this legislation proceeds; but 
this is an unjust imputation which the patriotic people ot this country 
will beswifttoresent. If the majority in this House thrust tt is odious 
bill upon them, they will rise in their power at the approaching elec- 
tions and repudiate those who by the passage of this bill seek to estab- 
lish asystem by which the will of the people is to be set aside and their 
voice effectually silenced in choosing their own Representatives. 


The people 
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HON. THOMAS G. SKINNER. 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 1, 1890, 


On the bill (H. H. 11045) to amend and supplement the election laws of the United 


States, etc. : 

Mr. SKINNER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The gentleman from Massachusetts whose name 
gives the title to this bill, in his speech opening the debate, said: 

I do not think that any graver or more important subject could come before 
this House than the one presented by the pending bill. The subject is one 
which demands the most serious and deliberate treatment on the part of the 
House 

Having commended his foundling in these words to the tender mer- 
cies of the members of this House and asked them to act deliberately 
in their treatment of it, I expected to hear from him some excuse for 


| the precipitancy with which it was thrust in here or some protest 
| against the haste with which it is sought to be enacted into law. But 





eee 


I have listened in vain. No such protest has fallen from his lips or 
from the lips of any member of the majority during this debate. 

No measure of the importance of the one under consideration was 
ever considered in either branch of Congress in so short a time as is 
allowed for the consideration of this. Look, read, ponder. How large 
the bill, how stupendous its contents, and how short a time allowed 
for its consideration. It contains fifty-seven sections, seventy-three 
pages, over seventeen thousand words, It changes the policy of the 
Government in regard to Federal elections. It provides for the uppoint- 
ment of over 180,000 supervisors, 60,000 clerks, an army of deputy mar- 
shals, whose number no man can estimate, and a permanent biennial 
appropriation of from ten to twenty-five millions of dollars to pay this 
horde of officials. And only four days are allowed for general discus- 
sion and two days for amendment, six days in all, and a part of that 
time taken up in the consideration of other bills. It is impossible that 
this House. can digest this bill in such limited time. 

The leaders of the majority had this bill in their minds when they 
broke down the hulwarks that protected the minority by changing the 
rules of this House at the beginning of this session, thus placing th: 
rights of the minority (and the majority, too, as for that matter) in 
the hands of the Speaker and two men to he appointed by him. That 
immortal trio, the Republican members of the Committee on Rules, 
have limited the consideration of this bill because they are afraid of 
its full, fair, and free discussion, and they intend to put it through 
under the whip and spur of the party caucus before the American 
people have time to understand its provisions and protest against them. 

No man has yet, on either side, discussed all the provisions of thi 
bill, and in my opinion nomanwill. Thereare too many of them and 
they are too complicated for one mind to grasp with sufficient energy 
to attempt their full discussion in the limited time allowed any one 
man to speak to any one bill under the rules, 

When I arose from my first perusal of it I felt asif I had been cast 
away in afog, and I could not tell whether what I had just read was 
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intended for a new billof rights, a revision of our judicial system, or a If not in all the Congressional districts in the United States. « 


penal code. 
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in all the close districts the law will be put in operation. 


{ have read it several times since and listened to the explanation of | be any doubt about the manner of its enforcement ? 


t by its author and others friendly to its passage, and yet the fog has 
not lifted, and I need a pilot almost as badly as I did at first. I 
doubt whether anybody fully understands it, except, perhaps, its il- 
lustrious father; who, besides being the impersonation of all the learn- 
ing that can be classed under the name of Bosten culture, being able 
to see clearer than we who have never enjoyed the upper air at the 
Hub, ought to be better acquainted with this child of his own brain 
than those to whom he has given such little time to form its acquaint- 
ance 

Even he will not claim, | 
its perspicnity, nor will he ¢ 
lish it as such. 

No, we have not 
understand it. 
pray they never may (as they would have to learn it in the kinder- 
garten school of experience alter its enactment into law), they will rue 
the day that the literati of Beston sent a professor of its literature here 
to frame laws for the nation. 

[ shall not take up your time in discussing the constitutionality of 
the bill or any of its provisions. That has already been sufficiently 
cussed, and with more ability than I possess, 

Besides, whether Congress has the constitutional power to enact it 
into law will make no difference in the vote of any member on this floor. 
You all look at the Constitution through the spectacles of your individ- 
ual wi It is as true in politics as in theology that ‘orthodoxy 
is my doxy and heterodoxy is your doxy.’’ 
liberal constructionist, 
Cons 


] 


188 it among his literary gems and pub- 


yet threaded all theintricacies ofthis bill. Wedonot 


he 


when their interests are identical, construe the 
titution in the same way, and when their interests conflict their 
constructions clash. 

lhe author of the bill says that it is not an election bill, but only a 
supervisory bill. If he was correct in this there would not beso much 
objection to its passage. There would be no necessity, however, for so 
many officials as are provided for. Instead of three supervisors and a 
clerk and an indefinite number of deputy marshals at each polling 
place, one supervisor, or clerk, or deputy marshal would be ample. 

If light is all these gentlemen want, as they say, so that the world 
can see how elections are carried on in Massachusetts and South Caro- 
lima, in Maineor Mississippi, I submit that one person, and you might 
give him any high-sounding title that you please, from simple watch- 
man to deputy high lord supervisor, could turn on the light as well as 
a dozen. 

That the ballot-boxes may be properly and distinctly marked and 
placed so that the electors may publicly and without hinderance deposit 
their ballots therein, and afterwards have them counted in the pres- 
ence of all the people is not all that the advocates of this measure 


want. They want to count the votes by tens as they provide in the 
bill (why not in blocks of five?); they want to canvass the districts 


before the election to pass upon the eligibility of the voters, and to 
make the only authoritative return upon which a member of this body 
is entitled to a seat on this floor. 

The returning-board feature of the bill, te which all the other pro- 
visions of it are subsidiary, is its main provision and shows the pur- 
pose of the Republican leaders to perpetuate their power and to main- 
tain a Republican majority in this House indefinitely. 

They feel that they have so forfeited all the pledges that they made 
to the people in their last national platform that they do not deserve 
to be retained in power. 

They know that the shameless way that they leveled up the tariff 
which they had promised to reform, their utter disregard of their 
promises in regard to the abolition of the internal revenue, their de- 
sertion of the people upon the silver question, and the deaf ear that 
they have turned to the demands of the farmers will meet with the 
condemnation of the people at the polls in November. 

They see the handwriting on the wall, and they have set to work to 
insure against such a party disaster by providing a partisan returning 
board in each State, which, wielded by one man, the chairman of the 
national Republican executive committee, can always, no matter how 
the people vote, certify to the Clerk of this House a sufficient number 
of their own party to organize, and the members of the present Con- 
gress know how well the Republican party can maintain that organiza- 
tion. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WILLIAMS] says that this bill is not 
strong enough, but that he will vote for it because it is a step in the 
right direction. How much stronger it could have been drawn I can 
not imagine, nor how many more steps could be taken in that direction. 

This step, it appears to me, is made by a man with the seven-league 
boots on andin the directionof monarchy. Itreaches from asisterhood 
of States, protected by the checks and balances of a constitutional Gov- 
ernment, to a partisan oligarchy, guarded by the bayonet. Enact this 
bill into law, and the gentlemen who desire a strong law will find this 
strong enongh for all practical purposes, strong enough for them to 
write the nation with a big N and todo away with the necessity of 
keeping State lines well marked. 


imagine, that this paper is conspicuous for | 


it the American people ever understand it, which I | 


Strict constructionist and | 


With two Republican supervisors and one of some other I 
inally, all holding their positions at the will of the chief 
armed with authority tosuperintend the registration of 


a house-to-house canvass, electioneering for the Republicin ticke: +. 


judgeof the eligibility of voters and superintend the electio), 
the votes, and, no matter how much their count differs from 
made by the State authorities, to have their count allowed, there 
certified to the Clerk of the House not only a majority of Re 
butsuch Republicans as will do the will of the Republican boss: 
is what the bosses want and what the bill was framed tor. 
| All this parade about the negro and his rights and wrong 
| for the purpose of drawing attention from the real purpose of 1 
inators of the bill. 
| ‘There is no necessity for this law in my State to protect 
| in bis right to vote and have his vote counted—certain)\ 
district which I represent on this floor. 

There all the rights of citizenship are accorded to the neg 
| registers and votes as freely as the white man, and with mu 
| freedom than wage-workers do in other sections of this countr 
ing more enlightenment. On election day the negro laborer 
| white employer frequently ride to the polls in the sam 

each casts the vote of his own choice, without any attempt on + 
| of the Democratic employer to bulldoze, buy, or otherwise 
| his Republican employé, and these votes are counted, not in 
| room, bat publicly, in the presence of the voters, and absolut: 

The only attempts at bulldozing I have ever seen were mad 
groes themselves attempting to prevent men of their own co! 
voting the Democratic ticket. But even this is growing less { 
and the negro is growing moreindependent. Now, isit not stra 


dice which have heretofore bound him to the Republican ; 
is beginning to find out that it is not unlawful for him to vote t 

cratic ticket, and that he can do so without injury to himself or | 
when he is awakening to the knowledge that the Republica 


many hypocritical tears are shed over the wrongs of the po: 
trodden negro, he is not treated as well as he is by the Democrat 
South—not only not given any more offices, but not even a! 


over twenty years ago? 
too long. 

You gave the negro the right of suffrage and left him to 
himself. 
our States in the Black Belt were bankrupt. Then the nativ 
took charge of these States, brought order out of chaos and 1 
lished the credit of their States. In so doing they did : g 
negro. Whenthey provided a benefit for the white man they p 
a like benefit for the colored man. 

Asylums for the deaf, dumb, blind, and insane of both ra: 


dren was erected a school-house for the negro children was c: 
the same neighborhood. For every dollar expended for the { 


white man, 


} 


hungered, educated him when he thirsted for knowledge, ) 
hot haste to pass an election law and send the myrmidons of 5 
to the South to stir up strife again between the races and to « 
negro vote for the Republican candidates, whether it is cast t 


thus save the Republican party from merited defeat at the n: 
tion. 

You were content to leave the negro to his fate as long as y 
hold power without him and the solid South could help you | 
solid North. And now, when you see that you have forfei' 


your refusal to remonetize silver, and that the Farmers’ A!! 
about to tear down the bloody shirt under which you have ™ 
so mapy victories in the Northwest, and that the chances 2" 
the near fature some of the great States in that quarter of t! 
will wheel into the Democratic column, you discover that 5 
ored ally in theSouth has been cheated and defrauded out 0! | 


election law, so constructed that you can enforce it in such (|) 
you desire only. 
You have voted down an amendment to make it apply to ° 


reece ee 


just as the negro voter is beginning to throw off the shackles of 


work at alucrativetrade in many places—that just at this junct 
Republican party should suddenly awaken to their duty to thei: 
ored brethren of the South, and ostensibly in their interest att: 

to pass an election law which, if ever, ought to have have been passed 
If this is your real purpose you have 


provided at the public expense. When a school-house for whit 


vy ¢ 


party 


have no use for him except during an election, and then only want 
vote for some white Republican; and that even at the North, w! 


He helped the carpet-bagger to office in the South unt 


cation of the white man’s child another dollar is expended for t 
child of the black man, and nearly all the taxes that go to pay for | 
asylums and school-houses and educators of the negro are paid 


Now, when you see that he is beginning to appreciate the kind 
of those who clothed him when he was naked, fed him whien ! 


or aot, on the ground that the negro vote belongs to that par’ 


claims upon the great West by the way you reformed the tari? «0! 


and you give that as an excuse for passing what you call a «9 











tricts in the United States without petition. 
ocrat will ask for its enforcement, because he can gain nothing by creat- 
ing @ Republican board to count and return the votes in his district, 
for, if Republican, it would then remain so, and, if Democratic, that 
would indeed be committing the lamb to the wolf. 


The passage of this law is expected to perpetuate the power of the 
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You know that no Dem- | and ave sick 


Republican party, to enable the Fifty-first Congress to elect the Fifty- | 


second. 

If it should have that effect it will not only perpetuate the power of 
the Republican party, but also the Reed dynasty, and through that the 
money powerthat has directed the legislation of this country for the 
last quarter of a century and coined the sweat of the million to enrich 
the millionaire. 

You Republicans who dared during this session to bolt your caucus 
and vote for measures that your people wanted, and whose efforts have 
been unavailing because the gold bug wasdominant in your party, and 
who still hope at some future session to passsome laws that will beneifit 
your constituents, will find yourselves under the workings of this law 
either leit at home or see enough pliant tools of the Reed dynasty re- 
turned as elected to cancel your votes. 

New England Republicans will wield the scepter in your party, and 
Western ideas will find no lodgment in your caucus. 


You and your | 


constituents will live to curse the day when, yielding to sectional preju- | 
dice and sickly sentimentality, you aided, that oligarehy to perpetuate | 


its power and continue its oppression of the people. 

Mr. Speaker, the enactment of this law would revolutionize our sys- 
tem of government, destroy the autonomy of the States, and strike a 
deadly blow at the liberties of the people. Nobody demands it except 
the Kepublican leaders, and they show no necessity for it except the 
doubtful chance that it offers toward helping them to retain power. 


In the name of the founders of the Republic, in the name of the | 


rights of the States, in the name of the people and their liberties, | 
protest againat its passage. 


Federal Election Law. 
SPEECH 
OF 
N y 4% ry. T 
LEWIS P. FEATHERSTON, 
OF ARKANBAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 1, 1890. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11045) to aménd and 
supplement the election laws of the United States. ete.— 

Mr. FEATHERSTON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: My colleague from Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE] has taken 
the liberty to introduce into the RecoRD certain expressions which 
were not used upon this floor, and has so arranged the questions and 
answers in the discussion between him and myself that I very much 
regret his absence upon the present occasion. 

To these matters in particular I shall not especially allude at this 

- time. 

Mr. McRAE here appeared. 

Mr. FEATHERSTON. I am glad to see that my colleague is pres- 
ent, and I shall now proceed to say what I had not intended to say in 
his absence. 

The remarks to which I have just alluded as appearing in the Recorp 
of to-day,and which I did not hear uttered upon the floor last night, 
were to the effect that my friends were responsible for the trouble in 
my own county; that we were the aggressors, and there wasappended 
& remark of his own condoning the offenses of the violators of the law 
in my State, justifying their actions and intimating that the retribu- 
tion which the free ballot and fair count Democrats had received was 
nothing more than they deserved. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the first time I have heard that any man ai- 
tached to that party which was making an effort to secure a free bal- 
- and fair count in that county had done anything in violation of 

W. 

It is the first time that any member of that organization has ever 
been charged with an effort to intimidate, much less to commit mur- 
der, as the gentleman has asserted was done by the members of the 
rar and fair-count element of the Democratic party in St. Francis 

un y. 

Our bitterest enemies have at all times conceded the fact that we 
have kept within the law and advocated only lawful methods. Iam 
not surpri however, at his readily coming to the defense of the 
men whe have been the violators of the laws of the State. I am not 
surprised at it when I consider the fact that he is a Kepresentative of 
the politicians of my State more than of the people of the State. 

I want to say with regard to the people of the State of Arkansas that 
& very large majority of them are to-day in favor of honest elections, 


HON. 


and tired of the control which proposes to fasten upon 
them a political oligarchy which does not in any way represent thei: 
wishes or their sentiments. The proof of the truth of my statements 
is of record. I do not care to discuss methods of Arkansas politicians 
furthe: ; 

Mr. Speaker, after a calm and careful consideration of this bill, and 
after listening to the argument that I have heard upon t! loor, I de- 
sire to Say that as an Ind pe ide epresentative, res} onsible to no 
““caucus’’ of either party, the representative of the “ free-ballot and 
fair-count’’ Democrats, Republicans, and Union Labor people of my 


district, and in the interest of honest and fair elec 
wy duty to vote for and support this bi 
side.] The time has come when the people of the 
being apologized for by men who protess to repres 


1 believe it is 
Republican 
» tired of 


on thi 


Lions, 


ll. Applau e 


on th 














All 
fioor. ‘The arguments we have heard from 1 opposing th 
bill, both Northand South, are a defense of : wl 
we do not wish to have continued, nor do the peo of t south i 
tend that they shall be continued. A ppla 1 tl é ican side 

In glowing terms, you tell us of our | t ) the sam 
breath you tell us if our elections are supervised devastation and ruin 
will follow. 

Do you mean to say that supervision will bring ho elections, and 
honest elections will bring ruin? You say | o while we 
work out our own salvation.’’ Where is th ition of the people 
while you are working out your ation? Such a ple ym such 
ources, in the Hall of Re presentative yi 1 Re public on the fi 
of the earth, I had not expected to hear 

Are unfair elections a blessing and fair el ions a A stl 
ouly legitimate conclusion to be drawn from your arguments. I den 

| the truth of that conclusion. Uniair electio ré unm.tigat 
curse. Whatever of prosperity we may have | hes 
| methods. 

As I view this measure, it i nothing more nor Jess than an effort 
upon the part of the Representatives of the Government to e the 
protection of the ballot of the citizens of this Government. 





It is the candid and honest opinion of seven-eighths of the people 
this nation that the accumulations in certain sections and by certain 
classes of this country are more rapid than they ought to be. 

They believe that this is largely due to favoritism in legislation. 
They believe that the only means that is left them with which to d 
fend themselves against these aggressions is the ballot. 

They believe the encouragement or further toleration of a system the 
powers of which have never been defined—I mean the ballot-box-stuff- 
ing system [langhter]—whose authority can not be measured, and 
from the results of which there is no appeal, will soon destroy thei: 
only means of protection, their right of suffrage. 

Isay to you, gentlemen, asa Southerner, that system must b 
to an end. 

I say this as a representative of men who resisted tl 
and I am not here to apologize for them for that act. 

They propose to accept and they have accepted the situation in good 
faith, and under the Constitution of the United States they propose to 
work out their own salvation; but they do net demand that they be 
let alone quietly and privately with the ballot-box while they are 
doing it. [Laughter.] They propose to do it under that divine in- 
junction which commands us ‘‘to do unto others as we would that 
others should do unto us,’’ the true foundation doctrine of republican 
institutions, Upon that basis and that line this Southern question 
will be solved. 

When that result is reached it may be fatal politically to many Re 
resentatives now upon this floor, but it will be the birth of a peacefu 
and brilliantnew South. The South will not then be represented up 
this floor by men who apolog for the present condition of affairs 
will be represented here by men who will be elected by the honest 
votes of the people, and we shall have no excuses for further violations 
of the laws of the land. The same spirit of candid, honest, intelligent 
bravery which made them bare their breasts to the storm of battle for 
four years now inspires them to address themsely condition 
confronting them, and to meet it fairly and 1 they will 
do it. 

The men who succeed the apologists here 
the men who succeed them may not be Demox 
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1s Government, 


ize 





to the 
quareiy, al 


be 


may not Republican 
rats; but they will 


the sentiments of the people who send them here, and the people who 
will send them here love their country and her institutions. | 

to you that we have no fears of supervision of our elé We in 
tend they shall be honest, and we want the world to know they are 
so whenever or wherever there is any doubt about it. We do not ask 


for more than we are willing to give 

Where aman against whom there is the imp crime refuses 
to be supervised, to be watched in his manipulation, we it 
evidence of bis intention to further prosecute practices which are det 
rimental to our best interest. 

We believe, in plain English, that the desire for non-interferen 
because he wants to stuff the ballot-box; and we are afraid of that con 
dition, let it prevail wherever it may, in New Yor! go, or Little 
Rock. [Applause. ] 


itation o! 


believe 


Chica 
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It is charged that this bill is sectional and you claim it is for theSouth. 
[ deny the imputation and ask if it is not applicable wherever fifty 
citizens of a county believe it necessary. Even in the past few days in 
the State of New Jersey unscrupulous scoundrels have been tried and 
convicted for stuffing ballot-boxes, and I herewith submit the follow- 
ing extract from the charge to the jury, delivered by Judge Lippincott 
in that case: 


The government of the ballot-box-stulfer and repeater is no government at 
all. Such crimesare the most dangerousthat can occur. Honest ambition and 
honest aspiration are crushed. Intelligence is scorned. The patriotism with 
which you would imbue your children becomes to them a useless acquisition. 
To instill in their minds a love of country so governed would be only to invite 


them toa sickening fraud feast. The history which would be placed in their 
hands would only be the cruel story of bribery and corruption ofthe ballot-box. 
Under such rule property becomes the prey of confiscation. Under the name 
of taxation communistic parasites and sinecurists would eat up the heart of 


mankind 


No less direct was a recent sermon of Dr. Parkhurst, of New York, 
a8 follows: 

Dr. Parkhuret says with regard to the men who dominate New York munic- 
ipal life that * their only title to candidacy was their deviltry, and their only 
apology for being elected the apathy of the saints and the subserviency of re- 
spectable men to political bossism."’ He adds: 

“We maintain in this city schools ofthe prophets, we ship missionaries to all 
countries, and we annually export tons of Bibles and evangelical literature, and 
yet there is not concrete holiness enough on Manhattan Island to insure us 
against a system of political brigandage that excels even the organized outlawry 
of Italian banditti in the monstrousness of its demands and the frank cheertful- 
ness of ite methods." 

The time is near at hand when members representing Southern dis- 
tricts will not thus claim by implication a monopoly in this or any 
other crime 

The bill which this is intended to amplify and perfect has been ap- 
plied in most of the large cities North and South, and with direful re- 
sults to none save and except the conscienceless voter and ballot-box- 
stuffer or the beneficiary of his corrupt practices. 

The repeal of neither the fourteenth nor fifteenth amendment to the 
Constitution is being now considered, though from some of the speeches 
it would seem so, nor is that question in any way connected with this 
bill. This is a bill looking to honest elections. 

It is not a race question, for the man who commences by stealing 
a vegro’s ballot, soon degenerates into the unscrupulous thief who 
will steal the ballot of any man who differs from him. 

This is not a question of the supremacy of the Democratic or of the 
Republican party; it is greater; it is above and beyond either of these 
parties. lt is a question of supremacy of the whole people, which is 
a matter of more importance than the success of any political party. 

So long as this is a republic, the humblest citizen will be anxious to 
know that he can cast his sovereign vote as he pleases and have it 
counted as he casts it. 

Further, he will want to know that no other citizen in the Repub- 
lic, though he be ten times a millionaire, is allowed to do any more. 

As he loves a republic better than oligarchy, as he loves certainty 
better than uncertainty, as he loves law better than anarchy; he will be 
anxious to know that every other citizen has the same right. 

This is not a Federal election law in the sense of taking control of Fed- 
eral elections. It in no way interferes with the right of the State to 
hold the election. It only asks in behalf of the nation to be allowed 
to supervise the elections in which members of Congress are being voted 
for, so that each and every State may know that each and everv other 
State is securing exactly that representation to which it is entitled; no 
more, no less. - 

it is simply perfecting a system which has been in operation since 
1871, a system which has proven beneficial in the suppression of trauds 
in every section of this Union where fraud has prevailed, from New 
York to California. 

None save the vicious and strong or the rich and corrupt can possi- 
bly be the beneficiaries of a system of frauds. 

As I do not care to represent either of these classes, but do represent 
the honest and laboring people of my district, I have no hesitancy in 
placing myself on record for the preservation in all of its sacredness of 
the ballot, by the supervision of the ballot-box, whenever that super- 
vision is demanded. 

It is the palladium of American liberty, “‘ the distinctive feature of 
our Government,’’ that which has made it the pride of every patriot 
and the glory of the nineteenth century. 

Mr. Speaker, the actions of the Democratic members on this floor 
in the contested-election cases have been to me completely astounding. 
They have never as yet failed to indorse by their votes each and every 
method of frand committed by their partisans against the right of suf- 
frage. ‘ 

They seemingly hailed with delight the invention of the double-slotted 
ballot-box, and tought with desperation for the retention of its prod- 
uct. They rushed madly to the defense of their election officers in the 
Alabama case, who returned their candidate as elected by a majority 
of 13,000, when it was subsequently proven that he was defeated by a 
majority of more than 4,000. 

With these and other facts before me, I confess that their artful and 
labored arguments in opposition to a bill favoring the supervision of 
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elections go far to satisfy me of the necessity for the protection of th. 
people as against an organized band of office-seekers. , 

The skillful and artistic engraver, misapplying his God-given genie 
duplicates the plates of the national Treasury note, and while \ rk. 
ing out his term in prison complains bitterly of the rigid and severe 
laws against counterfeiting. Does the good citizen object to these 
laws for the suppression of counterfeiting? 

The heartless exactions of certain railroad corporations have furnisheq 
the necessity for the Interstate Commerce Commission, and, depend 
it, these corporations will be controlled by this or some other method 
This, it is complained by corporation managers, is an outrage upon vested 
rights which the Government has no right to disturb. 

The people say ‘‘ Go on.”’ 

The vicious operations of the Standard oil trust, the sugar trus: 
bagging trust, and other trusts, their total disregard ot the rights of th, 
people, have given to this nation an anti-trustlaw. The trust op. rs 
complain of its unconstitutionality and say it restrictstrade. The y, 
ple indorse the law, and if need be will have it more rigid, 

The proof in seventeen contested-election cases brought hefo: 
House (aside from others which have been coming here for the past ten 
years), containing seventeen thousand pages of sworn testimony. o! 
twenty-one thousand sworn witnesses, satisfies the people of this nation 
that the heart of their system is becoming corrupted; that an enemy 
powerfuland unscrupulous is pursuing a deep-laid scheme to overthrow 
popular government. 

The nation is alarmed, and the people demand that wherever o 
whenever there is danger the nation’s truest and best citizens, selected 
from different political organizations in their respective districts, | 
placed upon guard to watch that sacred source of American liberts 
the ballot-box. 

Would any man who loves his country say nay? I think not. Yet 
the beneficiaries of this system of corruption rise up in their wrath and 
say it is unconstitutional. This is the well wora plea of intrenched 
corruption. I take it that our Constitution was framed for the protec- 
tion of law-abiding citizens, rather than the shielding of criminals. 

I have stood in the track of the ballot-box-stuffers’ cyclone; I hay: 
stood by the dead bodies of its victims; I haveseen the broken-hearted 
widow and orphans weeping over their slain, the honored sheriff of his 
county; I haveseen the aged father bowed down over his brave son, who 
was not only the stay of his declining years, but the pride ot his county; 
while the night was made hideous by the devotees of the system 
who mistook the desperation of their drunkenness for a courage the 
possession of which would have rendered them incapable of such deeds 
of atrocity. Their operations were conducted with an audacity indic- 
ative of the foreknowledge of the immunity subsequently enjoyed. 
These victims were not negroes. They were not Republicans. They 
were Democrats, whose only sin was an effort to secure a ree hallot 
and a fair count. Such scenes are the inevitable consequences of such 
a system. Then why should there be opposition to a supervision of 
elections, thereby suppressing election frauds, the source of all these 
miseries ? 

As for myself I would invoke not only the power of both State and 
National Governments, but as I love my country and respect her whole 
people I would pray Heaven for their relief from such contro). 
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Federal Election Law. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN C. TARSNEY, 


OF MISSOURI, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, July 1, 1890. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11045) to amend a 
plement the election laws of the United States, ete.— 


Mr. TARSNEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Were I asked to point to the brightest and best pages 
of my country’s history I would point to those pages whereon it is re- 
corded that, within fifteen years after the close of the most gigantic 
civil war that ever threstened the life of any nation, from Chesapeake 
Bay to the Rio Grandeand from the Ohio to the Gulf, not one fort, 0n¢ 
arsenal, one battalion was maintained to bind a single citizen 11 "0- 
willing allegiance to the Constitation and Jaws of his country. 

Were I asked to point to the darkest and worst pages of my col- 
try’s history I would point to those pages whereon are written the acts 
and declarations of those of her public men who, during the four y« ars 
of her supreme struggle in the field of arms for national unity, : ould 
find no field for personal patriotic effort, but who since, after the sacn'ce 
of the blood of hundreds of thousands of their fellow-citizens )* 
preserved the integrity and unity of the nation, have sought w''® 
unfaltering zeal, by keeping alive the sectional hatreds and animo:'' 
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écation for which so much treasure was expended and so many brave 


lives were sacrificed. 
_ Mr, Speniaes, Bevery shege of the formative period of our Govern- 
yent two conflicting principles have contended, and each has found 
pany advocates andsupporters. Upon the one hand is the principle of 


sptralization, which, being based upon the assumption of the inca- | only by the laws of the States. 
nacity of the peopleas a repository of political power, seeks to concen- | 


trate and centralize in the governing class notonly the administration | 
trat 


of granted and defined political authority, but assumes the existence | 
of 3 right in those who govern to limit and restrict the exercise by the 

ple of that residuum of political power reserved to the people. On 
tbe other hand is the principle which, recognizing the capacity of the 
people for self-government, maintains that the people are the source of | 
all political power and authority; that theauthority of those who gov- 
era ig not inherent, nor yet derived from any divine source, but is based | 
upon the consent of the governed and is subject to the limitations 
placed thereon by the people. ie i 

The conflict between these antagonistic principles has generally been 
manifested in controversies concerning the distribution of political 
powers between the General Government and the governments of the 
respective States; but to-day, and by the measure under consideration, | 
the conflict between these principles becomes a conflict between thie | 
Government and the people; between those who govern and those 
who are governed; between arbitrary power upon the one hand, seck- 
ing its own enlargement in order to itsown perpetuity, and the right of | 
the people upon the other hand to keep within their own control the | 
mapner of choosing those to whom they intrust the enactment of their 
laws, thereby maintaining the only check that can be maintained 
against irresponsible arbitrary power. The Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties stand respectively as the exponents of these conflicting 
principles, , . ; 

The Republican party is the party of centralization, the party of ar- 
bitrary, unrestricted power. The Democratic party is the party of the 
people, the party of liberty regulated by law. 

Every page, every line of the history of the Republican party marks 
its onward steps in the pathway of centralization; but the step it pro- 
poses to take by this measure is so radical in the direction of unre- 
stricted authority in those who govern, so usurpatory of the political 
power reserved to the people and heretofore exercised by the people, 
that the past history of that party in this regard would appear insig- 
nificant if not harmless. 

For the first time in the history of the Republic it is proposed to 
take from the people the greatest right reserved to them by the Con- 
stitation, that right upon which all their rights and liberties de- 
pend, that right which marks the distinction bétween a free govern- | 
ment and a despotism, a right which they have*exercised for more 
than one hundred years without restriction, the right of themselves 
choosing their own representatives in the legislative branch of the 
Government, 

What is the basis of this measure? Why is the right of choosing 
the representativesof the people to be taken from the people and vested 
in appointive agents of those who govern? Sir, the answer is obvious. 
It is found in every page of the history of government. Authority is 
always seeking its own aggrandizement, its own enlargement, its own 
perpetuity. Authority never relinquishes, it always grasps; therefore 
the party that proposes this me sure, being in authority, not daring to 
rely upon the people for a continuance thereof, but unwilling to re- 
linguish power, seeks the perpetuation thereof by taking from the peo- 
ple the last remnant of self-government and the only bulwark between 
4 free government and unrestrained power. 

Mr. Speaker, after the crucial tests which our system of government | 
has undergone, afterone hundred years of experience has demonstrated 
that man is capable of self-government, that a free government, a 
government of the people and by the people, may be made great and 
strong among the nations of the earth and at the sametime preserve 
the greatest degree of liberty to its citizens, it were bad enough were 
we compelled to admit the necessity for a change in that system be- 
cause of the ignorance or incapacity of the people; but how can we 
properly characterize a@ measure which embodies the changes in that 
system which are embodied in the pending measure, when the right- 
fulness or necessity for such changes finds no warrant or authority ex- | 
cept in reasons and arguments b:sed upon allegations of the corruption, 
the criminality, and the inherent dishonesty of the people ? 

That the measure under consideration provoses a complete change in 
the methods of conducting elections of Representatives in Congress and 
the certification of the results of such elections noone will deny. The 
Constitution of the United States, section 2 of Article I, provides: 

The House of 


pe . Representatives shall be composed of members chosen every 
nd year by the people of the several States, and the electors in each State 


shall have the “ 
the Leckie eanene requisite fur electors of the most numerous branch 


That Constitution further provides: 


anetines, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and Represent- 
s shall be prescribed in each State by the Legisiature thereof; but the Con- 


Sress may at an 
place of ch = ewe make or alter such regulations, except as to the 


engendered in civil strife, to prevent that perfect restoration and uni- 
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Under the above provisions of the Constitution all elections of mem- 


bers of Congress have heretolore been conducted and the results thereof 


ascertained and certified in accordance with regulations prescribed by 
the Legislatures of the several States, and the olficials or agents con- 
ducting suchelections receiving and count ing the votes, as well as those 
canvassing and certifying the results, have been authorized thereto 
rhe right to interfere with or control the elections of members of 
Congress has never been assumed by the General Government, and no 
| jurisdiction over the subject of the election of members has ever been 
exercised, or sought to be exercised except that appellate judicial 
jurisdiction involved in the case of contests, which jurisdiction is 
clearly conferred by the Constitution. Although offenses against the 
freedom and purity of elections are not more prevalent now than 


at any other period of our history, there never was a time when the 
subject of free, fair, and honest elections attracted such universal at- 
tention as the present. 

The freedom and purity of the ballot to-day merits and commands 
a greater degree of solicitous consideration by the people than any other 
problem upon which depends their welfare. The existence of free gov- 
ernment, the perpetuity of our system, the very life of the nation, are 
all involved not only in the freedom of the citizen to exercise the right 


| of franchise, but in the honest conduct of elections and certification of 


their results. Hence we see that everywhere Legislatures as well as 
the people are thoroughly aroused to the importance of the subject, 
and Stats after State is hastening to adopt those systems which promise 
to insurethe greatest degree of freedom, fairness, and purity of elections. 

Mr. Speaker, now, when the attention of the nation bas been aroused 
to the full importance of this question, when every where the sentiment 
of the people in favor ot ballot reform is manifesting itself; when Leg- 
islatures are seeking after the greatest safeguards to the freedom and 
purity of the elective franchise, is it wise or just for Congress to as- 
sume or declare that the people do not want honesty in the conduct of 
their elections, and that the States, because of the dishonesty of the 
people, can no longer beintrusted with the power to regulate and con- 
tro) their own elections ? 

Sir, these are the plain, undisguised propositions of this measure. 
Its very basis is not alone the alleged corruption and dishonesty of the 
officials now charged with the conduct of elections, but the criminal 
complicity of the States and the people with the corruption and dis- 
honesty of such officials. Upon what foundation does this measure 
rest? Upon what pretense of necessity is its enactment to be based? 
By what argument is it supported? What wrong willitright? What 
evil is it to remedy ? 

It is asserted by the authors and advocates of this measure that 
elections of members of Congress as now conducted are not free nor 
fair; that the voice of the people, when permitted to be expressed at 
the polls, is not honestly nor truly recorded; that a criminal con- 
spiracy involving a majority of the white people of the South exists to 
prevent the colored people of that section from exercising the rights of 
citizenship; that fraud, intimidation, ballot-box-stuffing, false count- 
ing, false certifying, and every crime against the freedom and purity of 
elections is so universally and cpenly committed as to silence or de- 
stroy the voice of the majority in the selection of the representatives of 
the people. 

If this indictment be true it does not follow that the measure we are 
now considering is either a necessary or proper remedy tor such condi- 
tion. If it be false then this measure can have no purpose but to rob 
the people of the right of choosing their own representatives, the right 
of self-government, and it can only be properly characterized as rev- 
olutionary and treasonable. 

I have said that if the indictment upon which this bill is founded 
were true it would not follow that such a law was necessary or proper 
to meet the condition. In the enlightened, moral, and law-respecting 
age in which we live such a condition would not long exist. No great 
community would for long wish to bear a character for injustice when 
such injustice was accomplished by the open and flagrant violation of 
laws sanctified by the approval of the civilized world. No community 
would for Jong consent to be represented in the character of officials 
reeking in murder, in perjury, and every crime of the decalogue against 
justice, right, liberty, and civilization. 

No community could afford for any period of time to permit such a 
condition toexist. Every consideration, moral, religious, and material, 
particularly self-interest, would appeal against such a condition; and 
therefore, whilecommunities, like theindividuals of whom they are com- 
posed, moved by sentiment or passion, may for a time seemingly acqui- 
esce in being borne upon the crest of a wave o! disorder and lawlessness, 
and even of crime. yeta consideration for the opinions of mankind and 
the sentiments of right, of justice, of patriotism, and of respect for and 
obedience to law which characte:ize and ennoble the people of our 
country and of our race would soon assert themselves, and such com- 
munity, bent for the moment before the storm of sentiment or passion 
| like the sapling before the hurricane’s blast, would soon rise proudly up 

and take its place in the columns of the grand legions of their country- 
men marching on to a higher civilization and to more perfect liberty 
attainable only by respect for and obedience to law. 
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But, Mr. Speaker, if disorder does exist in sections, as is asserted; if 
violence, and fraud, and crime do prevail, even to the extent alleged, 
in the elections of members of this body, I yet maintain that the meas- 
ure proposed, dangerous as I shall show it to be, ought not to pass; 
that until a proper sentiment shall assert itself in the communities 


where such disorder is alleged to exist, and until such sentiment shall 
prevail to correct such evils, the law is now adequate to afford redress 
and prevent auy injury to the body-politic. 

The Constitution has wisely conferred upon this House the authority 
to absolutely determine the elections and qualifications of its own 
members, and therefore, if by offenses against the election laws the 


voice of the majority is suppressed and one be certified here as a mem- 
ber who was not fairly or honestly elected, this House has jurisdiction 
and authority greater than that possessed by any judicial tribunal and 
may investigate every matter pertaining to such election and set aside 
and reverse every act of corrupt or dishonest election officials and give 
effect to the voice of the majority in any district by seating here the 
one who was clected or who would have been eleeted had a free and 
fair election been held, 

This remedy is not new nor untried; it is as old as the Constitution 
and has been asserted and enforced in every Congress from the begin- 
ning. In the elections of members to the Fifty-first Congress from the 
three hundred and thirty districts embraced in the country there has 
been no claim or pretense of crime, fraud, or illegality except in seven- 
teen districts. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RowELL], who isin 
some manner alleged to be connected with the authorship of this bill, 
is the chairman of the Committee on Elections, and as such has had 
charge of the investigation of the charges involved in the contested 
cases coming from those seventeen districts. Twelve of those seven- 
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| communities in-which these crimes were committed wer, 


ticipants in these crimes or guilty of complicity with the pe 
ot such crimes. Nor does it follow that, because, perha; 
communities throughout the land there have been ¢ 
ted against the purity of elections, therefore, every : 

such crimes have been committed is unworthy to be in 
administration of the laws or the conduct of the elect 
officials. 

No one will assert, air, that all our elections everywhe: 
areconducted with ahsoluterespect of and in obedience to} 
fenses are not committed against the purity of the ballo‘ 

But, Mr. Speaker, what is the evidence concerning th 
prevalence of crimes against the ballot? We have tlx 
every honorable gentleman who has spoken from this fi 
of this measure that in his own district elections are co 
the utmost fairness and honesty, and that for those distr 
unnecessary and will not be enforced therein, hut they 


| other districts and in other sections there is a total disres 


teen cases have been disposed of by this House, and in six of those | 


cases, namely, those from the districts represented by Mr. PARRETT 
of Indiana, Mr. BUCHANAN of Virginia, Mr. CaTcHInGs of Missis- 
sippi, Mr. Hooker of Mississippi, Mr. MorGANn of Mississippi, and 
Mr. CLARKE of Alabama, the contests have all been decided in favor 
of the contestees, the committee finding that there was no satisfactory 
proof of fraud, of intimidation of colored voters, of suppression of votes, 
or of any illegality whatever in the record of any of those cases. 

Six cases have been decided by a strict party vote in committee and 
in the House in favor of the contestants, namely: Smith vs, Jackson, 
West Virginia; Atkinson vs. Pendleton, West Virginia; Featherston 
vs. Cate, Arkansas; Mudd vs. Compton, Maryland; Waddill vs, Wise, 
Virginia, and McDufiie vs. Turpin, Alabama. The cases of Jackson 
and Pendleton were decided upon charges of error or illegality in the 
count of a few votes in each case. The case of Mudd vs, Comptgn in- 
volved the allegation that a few illegal votes had been cast and counted 
for the contestee. 

In three of the twelve cases disposed of the color line did not pre- 
sent itself, and in the nine other cases disposed of in which there was 
any pretense or claim that violence, intimidation, or fraud was resorted 
to in order to prevent the casting or counting of votes cast or offered to 
be cast by colored voters, the committee and this House has found and 
declared that as to six of these cases there was no foundation in fact for 
such claim or pretense, and that as to those six districts the elections 
therein were fairly and honestly conducted. Hence, we see that in but 
three districts have the charges that the laws were violated or that fraud, 
intimidation, violence, and crime were resorted to in order to prevent 
colored citizens from exercising the rights of citizenship been sustained 
by this House, and, hence, tothe official action of gentlemen I appeal 
against their malignant partisan utterances on this floor. 

Mr. Speaker, is the indictment presented by this measure against 
the people and the election officials of the country or any section of the 
country true? Does the condition in regard to our elections alleged 
in argument exist ? 

No man who loves his country would desire to see any of its laws 
violated or any section of his country by reason of disrespect for law 
brought into contempt. Much lesscan we afford to acquiesce in or con- 
done offenses against the free suffrage of the people, upon which de- 
pends the existence of republican government. t, sir, perfect re- 
spect for and obedience to the laws relating to the suffrage can no 
more be expected than perfect observance of and obedience to any other 
law. 

The history of the world from the beginning furnishes no warrant 
for expectation that any law, human or divine, will meet with ab- 
solute respect and observance. So long as the perversities of human 
nature require the enactment of laws for the government and restraint 
of man so leng will there be violations of those laws. 

Since the finger of God wrote upon the tablet of stone on Sinai’s 
heights ‘‘ Thou shalt not kill ’’ there have been murders. Since the 
finger of God traced upon that tablet the words ‘‘Thou shalt not 
steal’’ there have been larcenies. Since an omnipotent God com- 
manded ‘‘Thou shalt not bear false witmess against thy neighbor ”’ 
there have been slanders and perjuries. Bat, sir, because there has 
been murder committed, it does not follow that all men are marder- 
ers or that any community in which murder has occurred is a mur- 
derous community. Because the world’s history is defaced with rec- 
ords of larcenies, of slanders, and perjuries, it does not follow that the 


Rt 


and every conceivable crime against the ballot is committed 
nificant that not one of these honorable gentlemen : 
from personal observation concerning the conduct ot 
tricts where they assert that crime and lawlessness preva 
were ever in those districts. Almost every charge and a 
which they urge the necessity of this measure is ba 

from a partisan press, wherein every crime, every act 
every disorder, and every violation of law occurring in a ; 
tion of the country, whether contemporaneous with an ec! 
and no matter from what cause originating, are distorted in‘ 
against the laws of elections, having for its object the 
the colored vote. 

Notwithstanding that thinking men view with grave al: 
difference of electors and their reluctance to participate in 
fairs and that this indifference is so prevalent that laws a 
acted to compel citizens to participate in elections and to \ 
gentlemen upon this floor urge as conclusive evidence of int 
of voters and suppression of votes that the tull registered vot 
trict has not been cast or that the number of votes w! 
should be entitled to cact as shown by census statistics | 


polled. 
It would not lessen the conviction of these gentleman c 


for me to state that in my own city, atits last election, wh: 
terest in the result was aroused and when excitement ran 
of a registered vote of 37,000 but a little upwards of 22,000 


presented in support of these impeachments and slanders « 
valued his reputation would think of presenting it in supp 


charges, and in defense of my country and the good name a 
all her people in every section, I again call the attention o! 
to the fact that at the election of members to this House i 
hundred and thirty districts of the country there was no « 
tense but that all of said elections bad been without t 

fair, free, and honest, except in seventeen districts; that in 
these districts the charges had been investigated and det: 


dation of voters or suppression of votes, or any other will! 
of the election laws. 


debate, and for years in the Republican press of the countr) 
of Mississippi and her people have been charged with e' 
against the ballot. The chairman of the Committee on EI 
in this debate, poured forth the vials of his wrath against bh 
people, We have heard mach from him and others as we i 


about ‘“‘the shotgun policy,”’ about violence and muride! 
crimes committed in that State and by her people, where! 


sir, for the ascertainment of the truth concerning the cond. 
tions in that State we are not compelled to rely upon the hi: 
ances of the gentleman from Illinois, nor yet upon the ma 
terances of a partisan press. 

Conclusive evidence regarding the facts is within ou! 
official record thereon is before us. That record, made in 
gentleman from Illinois, is in every part at variance wit) 
ances on this floor. That recotd shows that there was vo « 
tense that the colored vote ef that State had been suppres 
there was any unfairness or illegality in the elections held 11 
for members of the Fifty-first Congress, except in three « 
gressional districts. There were but three contested-ele 
from that State. In all the other districts the elections wer 
to be fair. These contests were from the districts known as | 
districts,’’ where the colored population predominates. 

Those three cases were heard by the Committee on Elect 
the House, and all were decided in favor of the contest 


value of this evidence or the strength of their deductions | 


Against the evidence, such as it is, and the assertions of ; 
nities and States, eyidence of such character that no atto: 


issue in any other tribunal, to show how little of truth is foun 


this House, and in but three was there found any evidence o! 


I call the attention of the House and country to this fact t! 


heard much in the Republican press about ‘‘ the Mississi} 


entire negro vote of the State was suppressed at every elect: 
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three cases were heard and considered by the committee upon records 
which contained all the evidence, relevant or irrelevant, which tended 
to throw light upon the conduct of those elections or which hore in any 
manner upon the question of the fairness, the freedom, or the honesty 
of the elections in those districts, And upon that record, upon that 
evidence, the gentleman from Illinois and the other gentlemen who in 
debate tak about ‘the Mississippi plan,’’ about ‘‘ the shotgun policy, 
spout violence and murder being resorted to in Mississippi to prevent 
free and fair elections, were compelled, under their oaths of office, to 
find and declare that such charges were absolutely untru 

elections held im the only districts of the State where preten 
made that elections were not honestly conducted were free from any 
’ that the contests were without merit, and that the gentlemen 


ire 





— nting each of these districts by virtue of the certilicates of th 
state were honestly elected and were entitled to retain their seats 
Mr. Speaker, let us go a step further in the investigation of the tri 
charges upon which this bill isbased. I present to you the testi- 
yy of ‘witnesses who know whereof they speak.’’ The gentleman 
from North Carolina—not from Massachusetts, not from Ulinois—the 
septieman from North Carolina [Mr. Ewarr], arising in his place here 
and as a Republican, declares that elections are as free and fair in his 
State as in any Stateofthe Union. He declares that no Republican, 
white or black,is deprived of the privilege of voting for the candidates 
of his choice in that State, and that when they vote their ballots are 
fully and honestly counted. 

The gentleman from Louisiana—not from Maine, not from Iowa— 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. CoLEMAN] says the elections in 
his State are free and fair, and that the count of ballots is correct and 
honest, and as a Republican he protests against this measure as a foul 
and false indictment of his people. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CHEADLE] says that there is no 
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ment and whose servant he is, you would intrust not only the duty 
of appointing all your judges and clerks of election, but also of tabulat 
ing and making returns of the results. Gentlemen, ha you dul 
contemplated the en 100 ver and the unrestricted opportunity fo 
robbing the geople of true representati ch you purpo » to intrust 
to this one man, a circuit-court comn generally, an alleged a 
torney, who has demonstrated s ina to obtain a live 1 
be jegitimate w s of t Dp } 1 who pts the p 
ins thereof 
- ul Ty hy 
I gre atl fear. Mr. 8 t chief sun l parod 
tliis sentiment by saying, ‘* Let me t ilate the ret ( e! 
tions and I care not who casts 45 votes. ’’ 
Mr. Speaker, every lin 1 the chain that binds together t 


more necessity for the enforcement of a law like this in any part of the | 


South than there isin the State of Indiana; that there is as much 
suppression of votesin Indiana aselsewhere. The gentleman from New 
Jersey {| Mr. LEHLBACH ] says thatif it should be enforced in the South 
it should be enforced also in New Jersey; that elections are as honest 
in the one place as in the other. 

Mr. Speaker, the American student who investigates and studies the 
conduct of our elections, and compares them with the methods and 
practices which prevail in the election of members of that other great 
Anglo-Saxon Parliament, will have no reason to blush for his country 
and will find no developments coming forth from the crucial fires of 
this debate to warrant him in the belief that the time has come when 
it is necessary to take from a free people the control of the machinery 
for the selection of their law-makers. 

But, Mr. Speaker, if reform in the conduct of our elections is de- 
manded, if there be such violations of law and such prostitution of 
the suffrage for partisan ends as is asserted, does the measure we are 
considering promise relief from that condition; does this bill offer hope 
or promise of reform? I submit, sir, that the only results to follow the 
adoption of the system here proposed would he to increase in an im- 
measurable degree the evils complained of and to lessen the interest 
and responsibility ot the people in affairs of government and transfer 
such responsibility solely to the official class, thereby creating an of- 
ficial autocracy in whom would be absorbed all the powers of Govern 
ment vested in and reserved to the people by the Constitution. 

Under existing law the hallots of the people are received and counted 
by men in each community chosen by the community because of their 
fitness and integrity to perform other high official duties, or who are 
selected and appointed to perform such duties by the incumbents of 
other high offices, chosen thereto by the free voice and suffrage of their 
fellow-citizens who know them and trust them and to whom they are 
immediately responsible for the manner in which they discharge the 
trusts reposed in them. For these you would substitute supervisors 
who may or may not be of the community or known to the community, 


| from Kansas [Mr. PERKINS]. 


who are not elected by or responsible to any constituency for the dis- | 


charge of such important duties. You assume that the judges and 
clerks of election as now chosen are dishonest and that the communities 
they serve prefer dishonesty to honesty in the conduct of these public 
Servants, yet how much less are the restraints against dishonesty and 
a for honesty in this particular under the system you pro 
_ By this measure you say that boards of county supervisors, county 
judges, county commissioners, with the clerks of the counties con 
stituting the bodies authorized by Jaw to canvass. and tabulate the 
Precinct returns, are corrupt, dishonest, and untrustworthy, and for 
all these you would substitute one man your chief supervisor in each 
judicial distriet (in many cases embracing a whole State), who is ap- 
pointed to the place by a judge who may or may not know him, and 
who will be guided and influenced in making such appointment by 
men who pt nee politics a profession and whose sole aim wil! 

partisan results, regardless of the means to be employed thereto 

In the hands of this one man you would intrust the discharge o! 
duties you are not willing to intrust to the highest officials of all the 
counties of a district or of a State. To this one man thus chosen, and 
Tesponsible only to the political party that secures him his appoint- 


measure bears evidence that it was forged not to purify 


ery of thi I 
but to corrupt elections, not to insure correct returns, but to falsify 1 
turns, not to enforce the expression of the will of the people’ but to 
ubvert the will of the peop not to enfranchise, but tod sf unchise 
Put the crowning evidence of this purpose as well as your insolence 
towards and insult of the people is found inthe returning-board clause 
of t measure. You say that the governors of St id secretaries 
of state elected to those high oflictes by constituencies many-fold createtr 
than any you re present can not be trusted in the performance of their 
worn duties; that the people elevate to those high places men who 
are so criminally dishonest that they can not be safely trusted with th« 


( ym pilation of the returns of 


the elections of their ow 
ertify therefrom whom the people have chosen, but that su ch dutic 
may safely be intrusted to a partisan boar 
of professional politicians. 

Think you, gentlemen, that the intelligent people of th ’ 
will hail with rapturous delight the passage of a measure based and 
founded upon an assumption that they have grown so d 
criminal in their practices, that they can not longer be intrusted with 
the discharge of duttes that for more than 
intrusted to their fathers? Think you that impu- 
nity slander, traduce, and insalt the intelligent, brave, honest, and 
noble people of this country, whose servants, not mast« e are and 
by the grace of God, shall remain? 

Mr. Speaker, the history of the Republican party does 
presumption or belief that its only purpose in seekin tment 
of this measure is to purify the ballot or to protect constituencies in 
the right to be represented by Representatives chosen by their own 
free voice. When we behold the Representatives of that party arising 
here in their places and denouncing offenses against the freedom of elec 
tions, protesting against the suppression of the voice of the majority, 
demanding a free ballot and a fair count, and hurling forth anathemas 
against those who would interfere with the right of the people to have 
their laws made and administered by officials duly and freely chosen by 
the people, we are vividly reminded of the portrayal of astrangely sim- 
ilar incident recorded in ancient and trustworthy history, to wit, that of 
Satan rebuking sin. Disclaiming any intention or thought of applying 
what I have just said to any individual as a representative of the Re- 
publican party, permit me to quote from the speech of the gentleman 
Upon this measure he said 


l of yé creation composed 
eat country 
shonest, so 


1 hundred years have been 
you can thus with 


not justify the 


the enac 


Mr. Speaker, it has been charged in the course of this debate that th 


Republican measure I desire to admit it It has! n charged also that th 
was a partisan bill. In the sense that it is intended to give to every hon 
voter the opportunity of casting an honest vote, | admit that it is partisan. I 
more than twenty-five years it has been the doctrine of the Republican pa 
that every qualified voter under the laws and Constitution of our count 


should be permitted to cast an honest ballot and to have that ballot honest! 


counted, and in that sense this is a partisan measure This demand for ho 
elections is no new-born zeal with Republicans. 
For more than twenty-five years we have insisted that every man, nat 


what the color of hisskin, no matter what his nationality or creed, ifh 
ified asan elector under the law and under the Constitution, should be pe 








mitted unchallenged and unrestricted to cast a ballot repr t ! 
tions and his thoughts 

Mr. Speaker, if the doctrine of the Republican part wr the past 

| twenty-five years has been as stated by the gentleman fre Kansas, 

then there has been a woful difference between it trine and it 
practices, 

Before the people of this country can be made to see the Rey 
party as the gentleman from Kansas portrays it you must efla 
men’s minds and from the pages of your country’s history all 1 
of your test-oath disfranchisement out t 
of dark and bloo ly reconstruction. Let mothe { 3 that 
the history of their country is a lic state 
government was not overturned, and | ua ulter J Liure was 
not organized nor dissolved by the y s of t publ part; 
Teach them thatthe record of the Presidential contest of 1876 is as fals 
as that record is black and da Peach them thatthe Republican 


party did not then stifle and annul the voice of tie people, trample up« 
the suffrage, disfranchise a majority of the citizenship of the nation, and 
through a prostituted judiciary, by methodsas revolutionary and ti 
sonable as any for which revolutionist or usurper ever paid pe ty with 
his life, set up in the high pl ices of ihe nation to le © yple 
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rulers not chosen by the people. Teach them that the measure weare | not find a recruiting office now talk of ‘‘ voting as they shot,” 


now cousidering is not the most revolutionary, bold, and audacious step 
ever taken with the design of robbing a free people of the only safe- 
guard to self-government. 

Sir, when the present generation shall have passed awfy and when 
the children yet unborn shall have been taught that all the record of 
their country’s history is but a lie, then, and not until then, will the 
world believe that the Republican party in the past has been true to 
the doctrine ‘‘ that every qualified voter under the laws and Constita- 
tion of our country should be permitted to cast one honest ballot and 
to have that ballot honestly counted.’’ 

Mr. Speaker, I have treated of this measure only with regard to its 
general scope and purpuse and of the probable results as regards the 
accomplishment of the reforms it is asserted by its advocates that it 
was designed to accomplish. I will not here discuss its provisions in 
detail, to show the enormous cost and expense it would unnecessarily 
entail upon an already overburdened people, nor yet its inquisitorial 
features? which under the pretext of verification of the registration of 
voters authorize the invasion by its minions of the homes of the peo- 
ple for the apparent purpose of obtaining pretexts for annoying and 
haressing our foreign-born citizens and depriving them of their rights 
of citizenship. 

I have shown that the conditions asserted as a foundation for this 
measure do not exist; that, if such condition as is alleged did in fact 
exist, this measure instead of being a measure of reform would only 
increase the evil and augment the danger. Its asserted object, there- 
fore, is not and can not be its real object. 

What, then, is the real purpose of this measure? Read in the light 
of the history of the past, of the conditions of the present, and the cer- 
tainties of the tuture, there is no difficulty in reading aright the solu- 
tion of this question. Sir, the purpose of this measure is that the Re- 
publican party now, when it has forfeited the confidence of the people 
and can no longer hope to retain power with the consent of the peo- 
ple, may perpetuate its power in despite of the will of the people. 

Mr. Speaker, on that eventful day of Appomattox, it was supposed 
that civil war in this country had ended forever. The participants in 
that great struggle so believed, and so sincerely hoped. Those who 
followed the flag that still waved, and which I pray under God’s provi- 
dence may continue to wave over a free and united people until time 
shall be no more, and those who followed the flag that was then furled 
never to be unturled again had on a hundred battle-tields learned that 
each had met a foeman worthy of his steel. The superb courage of 
each had won the respect of the other, and each felt a just pride in the 
remembrance that they were of the same race and of the same country, 
separated only for a time that the reunion might be more fraternal. 
When that war had closed they parted as friends, not as foes, and each 
resolved himself back into the citizenship of the land, there to aid with 
his grand physical courage and God-given intelligence in the moral and 
material growth and advancement of a restored Union, a common 
country. 

But, sir, all the citizenship of the land did not participate in that 
great struggle, and unfortunately there was too large an element to 
whom a complete restoration would bring no feelings of gladness. To 
them an end to the war was to mean conquest and not restoration, and 
therefore bitter was their disappointment when the humanity of a 
Lincoln and the magnanimity of a Grant put an end to their expecta- 
tions of lootings and plunderings. 

Into the field of politics thousands of this element then turned for 
the spoils they had expected from conquest. A grand army of this 
class invaded the States lately in rebellion, and, taking advantage of 
the enfranchisement of the negro, by fomenting race prejudice and by 
the aid of test-oath enactments and other laws for the distranchisement 
of the whites soon foisted themselves into the high places in the govern- 
ments of all those States, and devastation and desolation worse and 
more lasting than the devastations and desolations of war followed in 
their footsteps. Their brethren of the same class in the North bent 
their energies to the task of fanning the embers of the war into flame 
and fomenting a wave of sectional hatred, upon the crest of which they 
might and did ride into place and power. Campaign after campaign 
was fought and won upon issues which appealed only to the vilest and 
basest passions of man. 

But, thank God, we were living in anew era. We were living in 
the age of steam and electricity. The Goths and Vandals in time had 
been driven from many of the States of the South, and then the cap- 
ital of the North began to build railways and telegraph lines into the 
South, and then it touched with its magic wand the rocks that hid the 
fountains of her illimitable wealth, and there gushed forth a living 
stream of prosperity for both sections. The wave of sectional hatred 
was turned back. The prosperity of the South had become a matter 
of selfish interest to the North, and the war and its memories were no 
longer a potent issue wpon which campaigns could be won. 

But the men who jue into place and power on the waves of sectional 
hate have not all been retired. Their voice is yet abroad in the land. 
They are here in this Chamber, and their voices are all-powerful here. 
Again we hear their bugle notes summoning their followers to a cam- 
paign of hate. The men who during the four years of actual war could 


TS 


assisiant paymasters now prate as glibly of war and battles 


ine 
as the 


grizzly bearded cannoneers. The judge-advocate of the home ruard 

standing in the silent bivouac of the heroic dead, talks neater ? 
the suppression of treasonsand rebellions. He who in time of war ~ = 
fessed that ‘* but for these vile guns he would himself have be, xe wed 


dier ’’ now declaims of ‘‘ guns and drums and wounds.”’ 
mark,”’ 

Sir, these men, invisible in war, invincible in peace, who ¢! 
here, but here alone, play such heroic parts, have yet adeep di 
one that bodes nogood. There isa double purpose in this scheme. 
rekindling again the fires of sectional hatreds you may hope to d 
the minds of the people away trom the great questions they are p 
considering, and by this means obtain for your party an extension of ; 
lease of power. But tailing in this you are providing by this measyy 
the machinery by which you may perpetuate your power regardless of 
the will of the people. 

But, Mr. Speaker, you will fail. The people of this country k, 
too well the value of that great safeguard of liberty, the right of ¢ 
ing their own law-makers, and never will they voluntarily surren 
that right, but in the years that are to come, as in the years that are 
past, the people of this great country will march steadily onward in the 
enjoyment of the liberties bequeathed to them by the fathers, present- 
ing to. the world the sublime spectacle of the whole people of the great 
est of all nations looking not to the bayonet, but to the decrees of their 
own courts and the verdicts of their own juries for the protection and 
preservation of their liberties and the enforcement of their laws, 


“en 
God save t he 
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Original-Package Bill. 


SPEECH 
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HON. WILLIAM C. COOPER, 
OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 19, 1890, 


On the bill (S. 398) to limit the effect of the regulations of commerce bet ween the 
several States and with foreign countries in certain cases 

Mr. COOPER, of Ohio, said: 

Mr, SPEAKER: In the brief time allowed meI will not undertake to 
do more than to express my earnest hope that we in this House will 
improve this our first opportunity to pass some measure relieving the 
people from the very unfortunate conditions resulting from the so- 
called’ ‘‘ original-package decision ’’ of our Supreme Court. 

Sir, the unmeasured evils resulting from the tree, untrammeled traflic 
in intoxicating liquors are known to and conceded by all, and therefore 
in every State in the Republic laws have been enacted affording the peo- 
ple at least some protection against these evils, Some of the States 
jorbid it altogether; in others there is local option, taxation, license 
in various degrees. In many, if not in most of the States, provision 
by statutes has been made against the invasion by this traffic of re'ig- 
ious societies, camp-meetings, agricultural fairs, educational instita- 
tions, the sale of liquor upon election days, etc. 

The wisdom and the necessity of most of these laws few wen will 
challenge; yet all these wise, salutary, and beneficent enactments are 
now every where insolently defied, set aside, and trampled down, and 
this traflicis publicly carried on without restraint, regulation, license, of 
taxation in each of the States—not by the citizens of the State where 
the liquor is sold, but by those who are not residents of the State, who 
do not obey the laws of the State, who do not pay taxes tu the State, 
or in any way contribute to the support of its institutions. 

Sir, I aver that there has never been in our nation’s history so {la 
grant an instance of the violation of the doctrine of home rule or (he 
right of the people to control their own local affairs and make their own 
police regulations as is here presented. 

Sir, I believe that the first duty of the hour is that Congress shall 
enact some measure of relief from this wretched condition o! attain. 
The people are every where asking for it; they are earnest, import nate, 
and loud. The mighty voice of their petition comes to us from al! ove! 
the land like— 


The roar of the ocean when navies are stranded ; 


And it is neither just nor wise for us to turn a deaf ear to their appea 
We should pass some measure of relief, and that quickly. 

The people have no patience with doubts as to the constitutionality 
of legislation which tle Supreme Court manifestly suggested and in- 
vited in the very decision ot the original-package case itre]!, 00! they 
wi 1 regard advice to wait until the Supreme Court modifies the (e* 
ion as mere mockery and but a cowardly pretext for refusing t)! just 
demand, 
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1p conclusion I beg leave to say that, while I can and will cheerfully 
rt the House substitute, I much regret that the Judiciary Com- 
sittee did not deem it proper to accept the Senate bill as it came to 
. The House substitute may be and perhaps is much better, but if 
jar refusal to accept the Senate bill should result in the failure to se- 
are any legislation upon this subject at this session of Congress, it 
ould be in my judgment an immense mistake upon our part and a 
jie calamity to the country. 


Original-Package Bill. 


REMARKS 
HON. SCOTT WIKE, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 19, 1890, 


Oy the bill (S.398) to limit the effect of the regulations of commerce between the 
: several States and with foreign countries in certain cases. 


Mr, WIKE said: 

Mr. SpeAKER: As I can not see my way clearly to the support of this 
vill, itis proper to state briefly the reasons that impel me to vote against 
it, thongh time for debate is too limited for general discussion. 

The Constitution which I have sworn to support declares that all 
powers not delegated to the United States by it nor prohibited by it to 
the States are reserved to the States, respectively, or to the people. 
The power to regulate or prohibit the manutacture or sale of intoxicating 
liquors was never delegated to the United States nor prohibited to the 
States: hence Congress has no power over those subjects, but they are 
reserved to be exercised by the people of the several States through their 
State and local authorities. 

independent of this constitutional provisiog the Supreme Court of 
the United States has repeatedly held thatthere is an inherent power in 

be people to protect and preserve the life and health of the citizen 
and the peace, good order, and public moralsot society. Thisinherent 
power is comprehended in what are termed the police powers of the 
State, 

The Supreme Court has also decided that intoxicating liquors belong 
to that class of objects with which the Legislature of a State may deal, 
inits diseretion, to promote the objects just enumerated, and has con- 
sequently repeatedly held that the States might prohibit the manufact- 
ure and sale of intoxicating liquors a: pleasure. 

The following quotations from decisions of the Supreme Court are 
given to sustain these views and are but samples of a Jong line of au- 
thorities: 

Whatever differences of opinion poe exist as to the extent and boundaries of 
the police powers and however difficult it may be to render a satisfactory defini- 
tion of it, there seems to be no doubt that it does extend tothe protection of the 
lives, health, and property of the citizens and to the preservation of good order 
andthe pablic morals. The Legislature can not by contract divest itself of the 
power to provide forthese objects. 

They beloag— 

Speaking of intoxicating liquors-— 


emphatically to that class of objects which demand the application of the maxim 
of salus populi supremalex; and they are to be attained and provided for by such 
appropriate means as the legislative discretion may devise. That discretion 


can no more be bargained away than the power itself, (Boyd vs, Alabama, 94 U. 
§,, 45; 97 U. S., 192.) 


Again, the Supreme Court says in the case of Stone vs, The State of 
Mississippi, 101 U. 8., 814: 


No Legislature can bargain away the public health or the public morals, The 
people themselves can not do it, much less their servants. The supervision of 
hoth these subjects of governmental power is continuing in its nature, and they 
are to be dealt with as the special exigencies of the moment may require. Gov- 
crament is organized with a view totheir preservation and can not divest itself 
of the power to provide for them. For this purpose the largest legislative dis- 


cretion is allowed, and the discretion can not be parted with any more than the 
power itself, 


The Supreme Court went out of the broad, beaten road of Constitu- 
“onal construction and ‘‘ followed a rabbit track,’’ as the saying is, to 

ld that a sale was necessary in the Iowa case to constitute the article 
‘part of the mass of property in the State. 

It would better have followed the decision in the New Orleans barge- 
coal tax case in 1884, where the coal had remained in the barge, or ‘‘orig- 
_ package,’ and the New Hampshire case, and the opinion of Chief- 
“ustice Taney, who was no mean expounder of Constitutional law, cited 
‘1 5 Howard U, 8. Sapreme Court reports. 

In the New Orleans case the court says: 


al (the tax) was imposed after the coal had arrived at its place of destination, 
depenal there put up for sale. The coal had come to its place of rest for final 
cntiane tc an was a commodity in the market of New Orleans. It might 
hue in that condition for a year or two years or only fora day. It had 
taned fe & part of the general mass of property in the State, and as such it was 
taxed, | the current year, as all other property in the city of New Orleans was 
» (Brown vs, Houston, 114 U, 8., 632, 
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_ And in the New Hampshire case the court, Chief-Justice Taney de- 
livering the opinion, said: 

Upon the whole, therefore, the law of New Hampshire is in my judgment a 
validone. For, although the gin sold was an import from another State and 
Congress has clearly the power to regulate such importations under the grant 
of power to regulate commerce among the several States, yet, as Congress has 
made no regulation on the subject, the traffic in the article may be lawiu ly reg- 
ulated by the State.as soon as it is landed in territory, and a tax imposed upon 
it, or a lieense required, or the sale altogether prohibited, according to the policy 
which the State may suppose to be its interest or duty to pursue, 

Justice Grier well puts it in his opinion in the celebrated license 
cases, decided by the Supreme Court in 1847 (see 5 Howard, 631 

I do not consider the question of the exclusiveness of the power of Congress 
to regulate commerce as necessarily connected with the decision of this point. 

It has been frequently decided by this court “ that the powers which relate to 
merely municipal regulations, or what may more properly be called internal 
police, are not surrendered by the states or restrained by the Constitution of the 
United States; and that consequently, in relation to these, the authority ofa 
State is complete, unqualified, and conclusive.’ Without attempting to define 
what are the peculiar subjects or limits of this power, it may safely be affirmed 
that every law for the restraint and punishment of « rime, for the preservation 
of the public peace, health, and morals, must come within this category. 

As subjects of legislation they are from their very nature of primary impor- 
tance, the foundation of social existence; they are for the protection of life and 
liberty, and necessarily compe! ail laws on subjects of secondary importance. 
which relate ouly to property, convenience, or Juxury, to recede when they 
come in conflict or collis.on. ‘Salus populi suprema ler.’ 

If the right to control these subjects be ‘‘complete, unqualified, and exclu- 
sive’ in the State Le.zislatures, no regulations of secondary importance can su- 
persede or restrain their operations on any ground of prerogative or suprem- 
acy. The exigencies of the social compact require that such laws be executed 
before and above all others. 

It is for this reason that quarantine laws which protect the public health com- 
pel mere commercial regulations to submit to theircontrol. They restrain the 
liberty of the passengers, they operate on the ship which is the instrument of 
commerce, and its officersand rew, theagents of navigation. They seize the 
infected cargo and cast it overboard. The soldierand the sailor, though in the 
service of the Government, are arrested, imprisoned, and punished for their of- 
Paupers and convicts are refused admission into the 
country All these things are done, not from any power which the States as 
sume to regulate commerce or to interfere with the regulations of commerce, 
but because police laws for the preservation of heaith, prevention of crime, and 
protection of the public welfare must of necessity have full and free operation 
according to the exigency which requires their interference 

The court, in the ‘‘ original-package case,’’ so called, should have fol 
lowed the authorities quoted and others sustaining the rights of the 
Statesin the exercise of their police powers, instead of revolutionizing 
the theory of our Government by striking them down and setting up 
the doctrine of the centralization of power in the General Government 
at the expense of popular and State sovereignty as recognized by the 
Constitution; and as nine-tenths of the members of both Houses of 
Congress condemn this latest decision as unwarranted it would be 
strange indeed if Congress should imitate the court in the infraction 
of the fandamental law. 

The power, therefore, to deal with the subject of intoxicating liquors 
residing already with the States, and not with Congress, the latter can 
not confer any additional power upon them; and to assume to do so 
would be dangerous in the extreme, since, if such power were assumed 
and exercised in order to bring about certain results, say the prohibi- 
tion of the sale of intoxicants, a subsequent Congress might be invoked 
to repeal such an exercise of power, in order to produce opposite re- 
sults, in the liquor interests, to inhibit a State from preventing such sale; 
and, this sort of legislation being illimitable, that is, not confined to 
the subject of intoxicating liquors, it would be found easy under such 
assumption of power for the General Government to absorb the legisla- 
tive powers of the States and leave them entirely at the mercy of Con- 
So that it will be found that, with this class of legislation once 
recognized, the liquor question would cease to be a local one and would 
become national in its character. That would certainly not be de- 
sirable, though it is now insisted upon by radical prvhibitionists. 
The question should be left to the States freed from even any implied 
power in Congress to interfere with it in any sense furtber than as a 
matter of taxation; and, so far as it might be considered independent of 
the police powers of a State, it might become subject to the constitu- 
tional power of Congress to regulate commerce among the States. It 
would be a startling stretch of power to hold that the authority to reg- 
ulate commerce ‘‘ among the States’’ gives Congress the right to regu- 
late the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors within any State, 
whether the same were imported or not. 

The Supreme Court, therefore, in view of the treatment of this sub- 
ject by the people and the States, as well as by the courts themselves 
for the last fifty years, committed a most grievous error when it de- 
cided the recent Iowa ‘‘ original-package ’’ case, in denying or appear- 
ing to deny to the State the power to regulate the sale of imported in- 
toxicants within its limits, and an error, too, and a wrong against the 
right of the people to regulate and control their domestic institutions 
in their own way, at which these same people, who are above the Su- 
preme Court, as well as above Congress and the Executive, have a right 
to feel indignant. ’ 

It is not, however, to be apprehended that, when the question comes 
fairly and squarely before the court, of the right of a State to regulate 
or suppress saloons for the sale of intoxicating liquors, it will decide 
that such saloons in full blast may be imported into a State against 
its laws and against the will of its people, or that an ‘‘original pack- 
age’’ descends from the imported barrel to every drink of whisky 
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hould be drawn out of it, or from the crate, case, or box to each 
vial, or capsule that may have been imported therein. So that 
it would appear for the present, at Jeast, that the part of wisdom is to 
permit the courts and the people to settle the controversies growing out 
of the liquor question, without the interference of Congress, as it can 
not reasonably be doubted they will settle them correctly and satis- 
faetorily. 
As to what the Supreme Court may be expected to do in the premises, 
[ submit the following extracts from a speech delivered a few days ago 
at the other end of the Capitol by that eminent jurist and statesman, 
Mr. EpmMunps, of Vermont 

It may be that when the nextcase comes up.ona further and wider considera- 
tion the very gentlemen whe now compose the court, differing as some of them 
did with the majority, may come to the conclusion that they had been led into an 
error and that they may still hold that the States of the United States in respect 
of what shall be done in those States, and not among them, is a matter that the 
Constitation leaves to those States to regulate as they will. 

So | do not feel absolutely condemned and overpersuaded and feel myself as 
put ina box by what the Supreme Court of the United States have so recently 
said, Itis their mission teodecide causes between partiesas they think they ought 
to be decided; and, as they nave often done, it may be their mission next year 
to change their opinion and say that the rule ought to be the other way. So I 
do not feel deepiy embarrassed by the fact that the Supreme Court of the United 
States has taken the largest step that in the whole hundred years of the Repub- 
lic has ever been taken toward the centralization of power somewhere, either 
in the Supreme Court or in Congress, one or the other. 

I do not believe, for one, in the centralization of power. I believe in its seg- 
regation and separation in every respect that concerns the internal affairs of 
the body of the people in every one of the States, leaving out of the question 
those universal human rights that everybody agrees are intrinsic in men and 
citizens.—Congressional Record, page 5217 


And further on, in the same speech, he says: 


Now, where is theline? The line is, I think, a line which the Supreme Court 
of the United States appears to have gone over, that when your act of transpor- 
tation, your act of commerce among the States or from foreign nations has be- 
come complete, and the word ‘‘among’’ po longer applies, and the commodity 
is in the State where its transportation is ended, and it is in the hands of its 
owner there, whether that owner be a citizen of one State or another makes no 
difference, it is then just like the commodity of the same nature, all the laws 
being equal, in the hands of the citizen of the State who made it there himself, 
the subject of the State law; and that is what the Supreme Court of the United 
States within the next twenty years will come te. 


It is notte be denied that the difficulties that have been sprumg upon 
the country by this unfortunate decision of the Supreme Court, as well 
as the questions involved in this legislation, are of a serious character, 
and it is not surprising there should be a difference of opinion among 
Congressmen, as well as in the minds of the public, as to the constitu- 
tional power of Congress to relieve the embarrassment of the situation 
by proper legislation. As a strict constructionist of the Constitution, 
whieh, [ repeat, 1 have sworn to support, I do not believe that Congress 
can constitutionally relieve the situation by delegating to the States its 
authority over the subject of the regulation of commerce among the 
States, so as to enlarge the powers of the States beyond what they now 
possess. 

This statement, taken from the majority report of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee submitted to the Senate during the last Congress, 
forcibly puts the matter, namely: 


It is equally clear that Congress can not part with or delegate to a State any 
power which has not been reserved to it. Congress can not return to the States 
a power given by the Constitution to Congress; mueh more can not Congress 
delegate or surrender a granted power to any portion of the States, for that 
would pro tanfo invest the State with power not pessessed by the other States. 


That report farther goes on to say: 


The power here claimed (as is claimed in the bill before the House) isa power 
denied both to the States and to Congress; and the effect of the bill isto create 
a cqnstitutional power by the joint action of two parties to both of whom it is 
prohibited, This, we think, can not be done. 


And again 


It should not be overlooked that the province of State control over what con- 
cerns the poliee regulation of domestic health, peace, and general good order 
and well-being within each State is, under the Constitution, as secure against 
intrusion from Federal authority as the regulation of foreign commerce by 
the General Government is from encroachment upon that province by State au- 
thority. Itis not desirable that Federal legislation should seem, by inference 
even, necessary to import or maintain aid or protection to the State's exercise 
of its authority within the province of State domestic control, 


A Representative in Congress should be especially jealous of the in- 
tegrity of the legislative department of the Government and zealous 
in defending againstencroachment upon it by the other departments, by 
either a curtailment of its powers or an enlargement of them, or an 
enlargement of its duties beyond the powers clearly defined in the Con- 
stitwtion; and therefore that statement in the recent decision cf the 
Supreme Court that declares, in substance, or intimates that Congress 
has power to clothe the States with certain rights necessary to enable 
their people to enjoy the privileges and exercise the rights of self-govern- 
ment is totally abhorrent to my idea of the independence not only of 
Congress, but of the people, and the rightsof the States under the Con- 
stitution. 

It is, however, argued that this bill dees not delegate such authority, 
but simply makes the States an ageney of the General Government in 
the regulation of commerce. 

And it is again insisted tha! the law itself is merely a regulation of 
commerce, while the radical prohibitionist insists there is an overpow- 
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ering necessity for interference that rises higher than . 
obligations. 

As at present, advised I differ from all these; but the 
the different and conflicting theories are earnest and 
near future may come tegether upon a common gro 
It would be wise, in my judgment, therefore, not now 
legislation, but to allow the matter to remain for the | 
suggested, for the arbitrament of the courts. 

While I am not a prohibitionist in politics or pri 
believer in the right of every State to regulate the quest 
facture and sale of intoxicating liquors within its | 
way, and even though that way leads toabsolute prohi 
not believe that Congress has any constitutional power 
of taxation) to interfere in any way with the subject 
in any way to control a State in its management of ‘| 
tion, either by giving it greater power than the Constit 
it or by detracting therefrom. 

I do not apprehend there will be any permanent em} 
the local governments growing out of the recent decisi: 
there be an irreconcilable conflict between the people o: 
and its courts which is not in the power of Congress to 
there is provided a speedy method by constitutiona! 
move any supposed or real impediment in the way « 
by the people of the right to regulateand control their. 
in their own way. And in the mean time it is better to 
ills we have than fly to others that we know not of.’’ It 
enough to adopt doubtful legislation to correct the erro: 
even should resort ever be had to such an expedient, when 
efforts to that end fail. 

For the reasons indicated in these remarks and dedu 
I shall vote against this bill; but witha view to making it | 
able I shall vote for some of the amendments proposed, a! 
may not appear to be entirely free from all of the object 
against the main proposition. 


Federal Election Law. 


SPEECH 


HON. BENJAMIN H. BUNN, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE Hovuse oF REPRESENTATIVE 


Tuesday, July 1, 1890, 
On the bill (H.R. 11045) to amend and supplement the elec! 


United States, ete. 

Mr. BUNN said: 

Mr. Speaker: I have remained:a silent‘though thoughttul o!) 
of the constant usurpation of power by the majority of this [lous 
I have had the honor to be a member. 

I have heard the majority declare upon this floor that they 
sponsible for all legislation enacted by this Congress, that the minorit 
should not. impede their onward progress, and in the ver t brea 
appeal to the Speaker to add a few names of the minor es 
and not voting to enable them to pass a bill. 

I have seen the Speaker of this House override the preve ent 
thirty predecessors, overrule himself and his own express dec|aratio! 
a member of this House, and become the pliant tool of his party |« 
ers. I have seen the Constitution trampled under foot by tle majo 
ity for the-sole purpose of fixing perpetual Republican rule pon 0 
and, when we have appealed to precedents and the Constitution ise! 
the only reply we have received was, ‘‘ Rebel,’’ ‘‘ Rebel, ’’ tlaunting 
bloody shirt, and attempting to widen and deepen the blooly «i 

Now, we want to ask you gentlemen not to forget that the reves 0 
1861, if rebels you please to call them, had for their example the 
duct of the sons of Massachusetts and New England when you " 
to the General Government the militia, in 1814, and calle! ‘or 
declaration from Mr. Jefferson that, ‘‘ Some apprehend dan 
defection in Massachusetts. It is a disagreeable circumstan:: 0!" 
a dangerousone, If they become neutral, we are sufficient for our eve 
mies without them, and in fact we get no aid from them » 

Yea, sir, morethan that. The , whieh will live as long 
the history of this country shall live, “ We will resist the pow’ 
this Government peaceably if we can, but forcibly if we must, 0" 
nated with and fell from the lips of Mr. Josiah Quincy, tlic ig 
Daniel Webster. Now, I do not refer to these matters (0 


scenes which immediately preceded and succeeded the Hor ior! 
vention. I have not the desire nor thetime to go into detuis )""' 
wish si to-show that it is about time to bury the past and (17 0% 


eyes to the future. 
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Mr. Speaker, I have watehed, waited, and wondered if theend would 
ever come. Now, sir, I see that the purpose of the majority was not 
only to seatter the surplus in the Treasury to the four winds of h: aven 
to prevent the cry which is haunting them from all sides for a reduc- 
tion of taxation, but to humiliate and oppress the land I love, the home 
of innocenee and of virtue, of honor and of manhood. I cannot longer 
remain silent. Ishould be wnfaithfal to my people if I did not ris 
in my plaee upon the floor of this House and defend them from the in- 
sinuation of fraud contained in this bill and from the open charges of 
fraud made wpon this floor and hurl them back as false into the faces of 
the men who make them. 

The majority have seen fit to stifle the voices of the representatives of 
9 free people upon the floor of this House, and although we are to-day 
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called upow to eonsider a bill to wproot a custom anda part of our | 


system of government as oid as the Government itself, dear to us by 
reason of its having been transmitted from our ancestors as one of the 
yery corner-stones upon which this Republic was built, we are told that 
we are not to have more than three days to diseuss it, and one-half of 
that time they will take to answer us; we are told that we shall only 


have two days tooffer and vote on amendments, and on the sixth day we | 


must vote on all amendments and the final passage of the till. And 
in the mean time they reserve the right to call wp any appropriation 
pill or bills that may be reported from committees, thus taking off the 
time of debate, as it does not postpone the time fixed for taking the 
final vote. They never lose an opportunity to vote away the public 
moneys. 

Therecan be no question that this bill is intended for theSouth. This 
can be gathered from expressions upon this floor and elsewhere. An 
eminent gentleman from the other side recently in a speech delivered 
in this city said: 

I believe that this Congress will pass a national election law 
passes it will teach Southerners there is but one flag. 


If this bill 


Now, this language is cruel and unkind and entirely without founda- 
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tion or justification, and can only be excused on the ground of igno- | 


rance of our feelings; but it confirms what [ havesaid. I thought the 
war was over and- that we had met as national legislators. I will not, 
Mr. Speaker, review the power of Congress to pass this bill, but I will 
only say that it is, to say the least, a very questionable power. I 
will only refer to its expediency. Mr. Speaker, I want to tell this 
House that F chanced to be in New York on the 30th day of October, 
1849, ‘‘ when one of the most beautiful spectacles ever presented was 


seen at the highest point, in the city of Brooklyn, one of the most | 


superb sites in the world, om the occasion of laying the corner-stone of 
the long-delayed monument to the brave men who went from the City 
of Charches to save this country. There, in the presence of thousands 
of boys in blue, the Rev. Dr. Behrendsdelivered the address, 


it. When referring to the cause of the late war and the reserved 
rights of the States under the Constitwtion and the different construe- 
tions placed wpon it, he said: 

_ The South is entitled to the moral relief which a frank and fearless recogni- 
tion of this fact provides. They fought for what they honestly believed te be 
the doctrine of the founders of the Union. 

This language, delivered as it was in the very heart of the North 
and to the Northern soldiers, emboldens me to appeal to my friends on 


and hear the appeals of one who wore the gray, who on the bloody 


I shall | 
never forget the effect of that address wpon me and upon all who heard | 


field of Gettysburgh, at Bristoe Station, the Wilderness, Spottsylvania. | 


Cold Harbor, Gaines’s Mill, at Malvern Hill, before Petersburgh, and 
elsewhere, met the boys in blue, one who honors every brave soldier 
of the late unfortunate war, I care not upon which side he fought. 

I want to tell you in behalf of the men who wore the gray that they 
are as faithful to that flag which now floats over the head of the Speaker 
as any man upon either side of this House. And if the time shall come 
im our day when it shall be necessary to test that fidelity they wil! 
be found in the very front rank of soldiers fighting to sustain it. 

They will put to shame some of the demagogues who ride into place 
and retain power by reason of the constant chargesof infidelity against 


I come not here, Mr. Speaker, to apologize for their course. I hate 
the man who would ask an apology and I despise the man who would 
give one, but I come to tell you that when they surrendered and took 
the oath of allegiance to the Government they took it without mental 
reservation, and te say that, however mach they loved the cause of the 
South, they realize’ that the star of the Confederacy had set to rise 
nO more, and they determined that no Union soldier or northern man 
should be more faithfal to this Government than they. And I chal- 

ge any maw to point toa single instance of violation of the parol 
taken by any Southern soldier when the army of the South suar- 
tendered. 

We are tired of the charge of rebel, and we call upon you now to 
Tecognize us ag your brothers, We are blood of the same blood and 
flesh of the same flesh. Hear our appenls. They come from the heart 
— South. Our people, white and black, desire to be let alone. No- 

Y wants this law to pass, save and except a few politicians. I copy 


| Congress, our whole section will blossom as a rose. 


; the land of wine and honey, the app! 


the other side of this Chamber to call a halt; to stopin their mad career | 


civil-service hypocrisy, or gushing ante-Presidenti 
pledges, deserves, and will recs he condemnatio men and } 


destined damnati: 


CARTHAGE, N. ¢ Ju) 


The South is making rapid strides toward 


the relief which our agriculturists hope to secur 


with 
e at the hands of this 
We beg of you 
not to cheek our onward progress. We have inviting fields for North- 
ern capital, and it is pouring inte our midst by millions. We stand 
with open arms to welcome you. Nota single man from the North 
who has visited our section and invested with us—I care not what his 
politics may be—will for one moment entertain the belief that this law is 
necessary. Indeed, I should want no more certain way to defeat its pas- 
sage than to postpone action upon it and invite its advocates to go home 
with us and see and feel and know what we see and feel and know. 
Justice is all we ask, but the majority are and will remain in total ig 
norance of our beautiful Southland. 

The late lamented Hon. W. D. Kelley, of Penn 
turning from a recent trip through the South, said 


s improvement, and 








vivania, after re- 


I saw during my trip a country upon which the Almighty has with most lav 
ish hand bestowed his richest material gifts. It is gorged with every mineral 
1 have scarcely been in a State that does not abound in coal, iron, copper, and 
lead, and have traveled over aregion of country richly underlaid with gold- 
bearing quartz. Let mespeak especially of North Carolina My friends, North 
Carolina is the most beautifal and richest part of God's earth upon which my) 
vision or feet have ever rested. 

You know that she produces cotton, indigo, tar, pitch, turpentine, and 
superior timber. You know that her soil and climate are adapted to the cereals, 
wheat, corn, rye, buckwheat, and oats, but you probably do not know that that 
State, long known asthe RipVan Winkleof the Union,from which morethan fifty 
thousand free white men have fled to the tw« Indiana and Illinois, is 
and the peach, the fig, the pomegranate 
all of which I saw prospering in oven field and under the 
Its native vines made the fortune of Longworth, who cart i ttingsthere. T! 
wine-producing vineyards of Western Pennsylvania and around the border 
on the islands of Lake Erie, and those seattered through Missouri, are from 
tings taken from the native vines of North Carol the Catawba, the Lincol: 
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most artiess cuiture 











the Isabel'a, and, richest of all, the scuppernong, of which, as it has not yet 
been successfully transplanted, Fastern N h Carolina has the monopol 
There it grows spontaneous as a weed 

The woods and hiilsides teem with the richest honey-bearing flowers, and 
the bees invite you to put up a rude box, that they may reward your kindness 
with the sweetest treasure, There is not a vegetable we produce that | 

| thrive in North Carolina. Wealth and honor are the pathway of the > 

South. Her invpulses are those which are impelling the advance of civ 
tion and the progress of wealth and refinement May the Almighty spéed and 


guide her onward progress. 


Those are words of wisdom and invite the careful attention of those 
whose duty it is to legislate in the interest of a united country. 

Now, sir, I will add that the warmest possible feeling exists between 
the whites and blacks in my State, and they are working together to 
build up the waste places and unearth the hidden treasures whi 
buried beneath her surface. 

The Democratic party took charge of the State government of North 
Carolina in 1872. The Republicans had had unlimited control from 
1868. When the Republican party took charge of the State govern- 
ment in 1868 the indebtedness of the State, upon every account, includ 
ing interest, was $13,000,000. This was the aggregate indebtedness 
of a hundred years. 

During the four years of their reign the Republican party in North 
Carolina incurred an indebtedness of $23,700,000, leaving us asa legacy, 
a debt,including the interest on the $13,000,000, of $40,000,000. Our 
grand old State never realized one cent of benefit for this additional in- 
debtedness. They squandered the school fand which had been given 
to the State by the National Government, and which was preserved 
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and held sacred during the entire war. They sold almost every share | vote for Cleveland, Blaine, Butler, and St. John in 1884 was 10,044 
of stock which the old North State had in her railroads. They never | And it appears, therefore, that this voting population in 1484 was 
spent a dollar to enhance the material interest of the black man; never | thana fiith of the total population in 1880; that is tosay, it amou;, 
built a single school-house; never sent anybody to school or provided | 4.915 of that population. But the aggregate population had j).. 
the means to run a school a single day; never provided in any way to | considerably during the four years; and it is therefore safe to cay ; 
care for the colored insane, deaf, dumb, or blind. | the voters were in the proportion of one-fourth of the whole ;, 

Now, sir, upon this record can my friends on the other side wonder | Let it be assumed, therefore, that as arale, but not applica\)|c. 
that we have been forced to take charge of our own affairs and ran the | colored vote of the Northern States, the voting population is , 
government of the State? | fourth of the total population. 

That the Democratic party in North Carolina has done absolute jus- There were in 1880, in the Northern States, or those which |, 
tice to the negroes no one can deny who is acquainted with her history. | slaves when the war came on, 479,618 people of color. This class 
They have built asylums for their deaf, dumb, blind, and insane, in | increased in those States in the ten years from 1860 to 1870 at the rx) 
which they are cared for exactly as the whites are cared for in their | 50 per cent. ; and from 1870 to 1880 it increased 41 percent. It js 
own asylums. They are conducting normal schools for the education able that this rate of increase has gone on to the present tine, t 
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of negro teachers. They have built negro school-houses all over the | not equally in the different States; so that something like 40 per cont, 
State. They provide exactly the same means and methods for conduct- | must be added to the colored population of 1880 inthe Northern states 
ing negro free schools as they do for white schools. They provide ex- | which would give a total for 1890 of 671,465. 

actly the same amount of money per capita for the education of the Now, the great increase of the colored population in the Norther 
negro children as they do for white children, and in all respects guard | States since 1860 is known to be due to emigration from the Sout! 

and protect the interest of the negro in his rightsof citizenship. They | and it is equally well known that nine-tenths of that emigration has 
restored the school fund squandered by the Republicans. They restored 

the State’s credit, compromised and funded her debt, and placed her 
bonds above par upon the markets. 

There is one remarkable fact about the negro which fully demon- 
strates his confidence in the white Southern man, and that is if they 
have a case to be tried in a court of justice they always prefer to have | increase transcended all records; and the fact was simply due to immi- 
white men on the jury, and this is especially the case if a colored man | gration. Pennsylvania, in 1880, for instance, contained 85,535 colored 
is on the other side of the case. inhabitants, and now, supposing it to have gone on at the rate of th: 

You never hear a word of discontent coming from the blacks till some | preceding decade, 31 per cent., it must have 112,040. 
political disturber comesamong them. They area kindly race, strongly Now, Pennsylvania, at the last Presidential election, gave Mr. Har 


consisted of young men or men in the prime of life. 

Prior to the war the increase of the colored people in the free states 
was at a less rate than that of the free colored people of the South, and 
it was far behind the increase of the slaves, and was not above 10 per 
cent. in ten years, But from 1860 to 1870 the leap of Northern colored 





attached to the Southern whites, and the whites have a very strong | rison a majority over Mr. Cleveland of 79,561 votes; and a majorit r 

attachment for them. his three opponents, Cleveland, Democrat; Fisk, Prohibitionist; and 
They are improving rapidly, and gathering around them considera- | Streeter, Lalor candidate, of 54,719. But of Mr. Harrison’s majority 

ble estate. I have received a letter from one of their race in my dis- | not less than 30,000 were colored voters. 

trict. Writing upon this subject, he says: New York, in 1870, had 52,081 colored inhabitants, and in 1-:0 it 
[ have worked up th:s (Wake) county with the following result as to three | had 65,104. The increase was at the rate of 25.23 per cent. At the 

npn same rate that class of the population in 1890 must be 81,530, of whom 

20,000 are voters and vote the Republicanticket. Mr. Harrison's plu- 

rality in the State over Mr. Cleveland was 14,373, while he tell short 

~] of a majority over the three candidates ot above 16,000 votes. 
Land miele sack itionsntobbanine sinchhnetvenaiienaae 12,360! $93,704! New Jersey contained 30,658 colored people in 1870, and in 1850 that 
Town lots eeeerseere seseenesecsoess 419 | 175,000 | class of the people had risen to 33,853. The increase, therefore, was at 


liorses and mules 55 27, 698 





Property Number. | Value. 





the rate of 26.73 per cent. Atthe same rate of increase the colored 
population of New Jersey in 1890 would be 49,236; and the voters 
among them must be 12,000 and more. 

The colored population of Massachusetts in 1870 was 13,947, and in 


oo neers secees se eenenes $e eceeses sen ceseee ereees leegeeenses tecesees 391, 402 





Total value 


These figures indicate that the actual value of property owned by negroes in 


this county is about $590,009, and in the State not less than $7,000,000. 1880 it amounted to 18,697. The increase was at the rate of 31 p 
The author of this letter is Charles N. Hunter, editor Progressive | cent., and at the same rate it must now be 25,000; of which number 
Educator, Raleigh, N. C, above 6,000 are Republican voters, and their votes added very mate- 


It will be a matter of interest to study the negro question a little | riallyto the majority of Mr. Harrison over Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Fisk 
more fully, and [ print some facts showing how they are gaining | At another election the votes of these colored men may be found ver 
throughout this entire country, and their relative political power. necessary to the success of the Republican ticket in that ancient Con 

APPORTIONMENT ACT, FEBRUARY 25, 1882. mon wealth. - . : . ~ . : 

The House of Representatives to be composed of three hundred and ee ek thooe Ee on 16 637 "This 

2 fi > @ ¢ . m4 ° ~~ ro ’ le 7 ’ ‘ ,OSs. lL 
ae e members, to be apportioned among the several States as was at the rate of 26.39 per cent., and at the same rate the present 
colored population of Ohio must be 100,985, of whom 25,000 are lte- 





Alabama... Missouri....... 





















Arkansas Nebraska..... ; publican voters. 

om aa ng onarees 1 Illinois had 28,762 colored citizens in 1870 and 46,368 in 1850. The 
Comnectiout.. alee 7 | gain was, therefore, 17,606, and the rate of increase was 61 per cent. 
Delaware New York ....... 34 | At the same rate of increase the colored population of Illinois must 
Biorida North Carolina - now be 74,652, a third of whom are men and Republican voters. 
Illinois. Oregon ......... .. 7 Indiana contained 24,560 colored people in 1870, and 39,228 in 15>! 
Indiana, Pennsylvania... 23 | The gain was therefore 14,668, and the rate of increase was 5!./” pe! 
—— nee Sees 2! cent. At this rate the present number of colored people in Indiana 
ee ee " Sienna must be 62,655, one-third of whom are Republican voters. Mr. !{a! 
Louisiana...... cuntnadis . 6) Texas rison’s plurality over Mr. Cleveland was 2,348; but he was in @ 
ei o) Sempent minority of about 10,000 on the whole vote. 
mean eT tote a "12 | West Virginia Michigan had 11,849 colored citizens in 1870, and 15,100 in 15-0. 
Michigan LL | Wisconsin, ....cssee esveesrereree sepseeseasseens The gain was 3,251, which was at the rate of 27.43 per cent. A that 
Mississippi oe ; rate the colored population of Michigan in 1890 must be 1),~0\, 0! 


Representatives that may be assigned to new States, when admit- The colored population of Kansas in 1870 was 17,108, and in 15°” 
ted, shall be in addition to the above. Congressional districts are to | it was 43,107. The increase therefore was 26,000, and the rate 0! 0- 
consist of contiguous territory, and are to contain, as nearly as prac- | crease was 152.94 percent. It is not to be supposed that the increase 
ticable, an equal numberof inhabitants. There is no requirement that | has gone on at that rate, however. But if it has been only one third 
the territory shall be compact in form, and a district might extend | of that rate, or only 50 per cent., the colored population of |a0ss 
from one end of Texas or California to the other and be consistent with | will be shown by the census to be taken in 1890, to be 64,660, of whom 
the law, although not consistent with reason and good conscience. nearly half are voters. 

The population of the United States, exclusive of that of the Terri- | The greatest rate of increase of the colored population in the North 
tories, was, in 1880, 49,371,340; and this number divided by 325, the | ern States since the war has been in the West. That race, |\ke the 
number of Representatives from all the States, will give the appor- | whites, have taken the advice of Mr. Greeley to go West. 
tionment of population to each district, namely, 151,911.8. The following statement shows the number of Representati\«s and 

The Presidential election in 1884 was the first one held under the | the number of electoral votes to which each State is entitled wndet 
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“29 | whom one-third are Republican voters. 

apportionment which was based on the census of 1880. The aggregate | the apportionment act of 1882, and the number to which they would 
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pe entitled if the colored population were excluded from the 
suffi 
= the first place, as has been stated, the division of the total popu- 
lation of the States by the number of Representatives, 325, shows 
that the population for each Congressional district, if the country could 
pe divided equally, would be 151,911.8. But if the white population 
of the States, which amounts to 42,714,479, be divided by 325, the 
apportionment to the several districts will be 131,429. And dividing 
the white population of the several States by that number will show 
the number of Representatives to which they would be entitled on 
that basis, as follows: 
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Alabama 
Arkansas. 
Delaware.. 
Florida .. 
Georgia.... 
Kentucky ...---. 
Louisiana.......-+- 
Maryland .... 
Mississippi......... 
Miasouri.......--+++ 
North Carolina... 
South Carolina... 
Tennessee. . 
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864, 694 
194, 327 | 
622, 700 
5, 077, 871 | 
, 978, DOL 
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996, 096 
648, 936 
783,085 | 
, 636, 937 
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452, 402 
62, 266 
346, 991 
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California 
Colorado.... 
Connecticut 
Illinois. 
Indiana .. 
Iowa... 
Kansas... 


767,181 | 
191, 126 
610, 769 | 
3,021,151 
, 938, 798 | 
614, 600 
052, 155 
646, 852 
, 163, 782 
, 614, 560 | 
776, 884 
119,764 
53, 556 
346, 229 | 
092, 017 
5, 016, 022 
117, 920 
163, 075 
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Massachusetts 
Michigan .... 
Minnesota 
Nebraska . 

Nevada a 
New Hampshire... 
New Jersey 

New York .....« 
Ohio ...... 

Oregon... 
Pennsylvania i, 282 
Khode Island p iene Unenaccertindsmboun 276, 53 
Wa nadthabiieipdiistacnssccdiniscsccvens vocseus 332, 286 
Wisconsin ‘ 315, 497 
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President Harrison carried twenty States......... 
President Cleveland carried eighteen States 

Cleveland's majority over Harrison 98, 544 
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| With a good chance of carrying also the St [hlime 
| would have elected Cleveland by a very decided majori 
study of these figures will possibly explain why our frie 
other side are so constant in their efforts to consolidate thi 
| The election laws in my State protect the rights o 
| registrar is required to take the registration books and k 
for thirty days before each election. Heis required | 
| so that on the evening of the second Saturday before 
| contain the name of every person entitled to vote in 
none other. On thatday he must be at the polling-p! 
and keep them open all day for public inspectio: 
| touching the competency of any man to vote whos 
and erase any name or enter it upon the books 
The elections are held by this reg 
| of whom must be of different politics 
| voter presents his vote the regist: 
holders, who keeps the poll-book, writes his nume on the poll-book, he 
hands his votes to the poll-holde: ith puts the 
| boxes as the voter cirects or takes them all, if the voter d 
tributes them in the proper boxes. The 
sunset and the votes counted in the pr 
sire to remain, and the result certified t 
county. Every citizen can inspect the elec 
thing is open. 
And now, in bebalf of the Sta 
test against the passage of this infamous bill. 
| Suppose you grant, for the sake of 
in some of the States of 
guarded as to bring any 
enough, make them so, bi 
our republican syst 
be a failure. 
Upon the very same principle you might at 
cause some juror had been bribed or som 
} verdict. 

I beg of you, my countrymen, let us u 
ever and save this Government the fatal 
Stay the hand of despotism and let u 
| Constitution and transmit them to pos 

| tionary ancestors gave them to us 
Let us declare that the Constitution i 
serve it and guard it from atta 
3ut if the fatal blow must be stru 
over our elections to a partisan judiciary ; 
shall waver and totter upon her foundation from att 
| it by this Congress for partisan purposes; if the entering lge 
| tralization shall be driven to the very core of this Union, let it 
with a united Democracy, North, South, East, West 
against it, 
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And now, Mr. Speaker, if we inquire what justification the majority 
can find for the passage of such a law, we are not driven very far to 
fin i it. 

[t will be found in the language of thesenior Senator from the State 
of Ohio, uttered at the special session of 1881, when the famous Virgi- 
nia steal was inaugurated, and which if acted upon will bring shame 
upon this boasted land of freedom and cause the sons of America yet un- 
born to blush with shame that this generation was capable of produc- 
ing or tolerating such a sentiment—I pause, ere I repeat it, and re- 
peating it I close 


Anything that will beat down that party and build up ours is justifiable in 
mora!lsand in law 


Democratic Obstruction—Silver. 


Everything las increased in value in this country except the Democratic 
party. An event which took place in April, 1565, sent up the value of American 
property, American character, and American patriotism to a very high point, 
and where ver the Republican party has stood from that day to this that charac- 
ter has never gone down in the scale, and while the Republican party remains 
in power it never will. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 12, 1890. 
The House having under consideration the report ot the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill (H. BR. 5381) di- 


recting the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, 
and for other purposes— 


Mr. GROSVENOR, said 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is greatly to be regretted that at this late day 
in the session of Congress my genial and talented friend from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. ALLEN] should abandon, even for the time being, the char- 
acter for which he is prominently fitted and should attempt to appear 
in ardle which involves the serious consideration of a matter of politics. 
[Laughter.] He has made an original point, that is, he has made the 
point that was original thirty years ago and has been originated a thou- 
sand times since in regard te the bonded indebtedness of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. He charges that the bonds of the Govern- 
ment have increased in value under Republican administration and 
control. If I wanted to be unkind—which I never do—I might say to 
a great many gentlemen on the other side that they ought to have been 
here and in Congress representing their people at the time those bonds 
were authorized to be issued, so that if they were dissatisfied with the 
terms of the bonds they might at least have protested in the name of 
their constituents against the enactments with which they were not 
satisfied. They might have at least exercised the great American right 
of protesting against the qualities and provisions that were put into 
those bonds. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. I was not complaining of the bonds, 
but of the increased value given to them after they had served their 
purpose to the Government, 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Everything has increased in value in this coun- 
try except the Democratic party. [Laughter.] An event which took 
place in April, 1865, sent up the value of American property, Ameri- 
¢an character, and American patriotism to a very high point, and wher- 
ever the Republican party has stood from that day to this that char- 
acter has never gone down in the scale, and while the Republican party 
remains in power it never will. 

Mr. PEEL. Iwould remind the gentleman that according to recent 
elections in his own State the Democratic party has advanced there. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. GROSYENOR. As I understand it, and from such information 
as I have, the reports of the revaluation of the taxable real estate in 
my State show that during the last ten years it has fallen off materi- 
ally. The gentleman must study the figures before he makes a vent- 
ure such as he has made. The Democratic administration out there 
may be a very good one—I will not discuss that here and now—but it 
must raise its money upon a very largely decreased valuation of the 
veal estate, and that leads me up to the very question I want to speak 

bout. 
# Mr. BLAND. Ihave no doubt you would be glad to see Foraker 
elected governor again in order that property might be appreciated. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I would very much rather see Governor For- 
aker re-elected governor than any gentleman holding the political opin- 
jon of my friend from Missouri. 

Mr. BLAND. I have no doubt that is your taste. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. It is my taste, and I stand by my taste, and I 
am sorry for anybody whose political tastes differ from mine on this 
point. [Laughter. ] 


. 


Let me now proceed. What was it that depreciated the ya), 
the country? Why, sir, we have been sitting here for nearly .:.) 
months—we are entering upon the eighth month of our geccin,__- 


we have had a constant, unceasing, nauseating series of declan, oe 
from the other side of this House that the great depreciation in the v1, 
ues of the country has come about from a lack of a suflicient volun... 
of currency, and they have charged, and it has been a constant ror. 
tion, that the status of the silver currency of the country has } 
to do with this depreciation. : 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] has filled } 
pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD with constant etern 
tion, iteration, and reiteration of the statement that it is 
have not money enough, and have not silver coinage enough 
agricultural products of the country have gone down tw th 
that we witness to-day. It may be so, Mr. Speaker; the R 
party is alert to this question, it is wide awake to do its duty 
behalf, but when we come here to deal with a measure which. ; 
ter how it may be criticised in certain directions, stands admit: 
friend and foe to be a measure which will increase the circu 
the country something like $60,000,000 per annum of money ‘ 
good as gold, you on the Democratic side of this House vote goliq 
against the adoption of this measure and thereby indicate your prefer- 
ence to stand by a system which you yourself say has depreciated thy 
agricultural production of the country and all the \ ‘of the cour 


try to the extent which you have so often described. 

The Republican party, true to its faithful guardianship of the pe 
ple’s interest, has determined to give to the people o! the count: 
great increase in the circulation and you resist, you refuse to 
you filibuster, you kill time, you weary the paiience of me 
matter what else may be decided by the American people they y 
say that the Democratic party has been unwilling to merge par 
ship in patriotism ia this behalf, and the indictment and arraiy 
of the Democratic party on this point will be unanswerable. You 
done nothing to join hands with the Republicans in Congress to ; 


| any measure of relief to the suffering agriculturistsof the count: 
| man in this country will deceive the people by any pretense t 


| 


Democratic party is now or ever has been willing to give us free co 
age of silver. A free-coinage bill would have been passed in this H 
if you could have brought the Democratic party to the sup; 
But 22 Democrats voted against free coinage and defeated it. 

But I want to point out something back of that—somethin: 
is becoming ancient history, but not so ancientas the history that 
friend from Mississippi has been giving us. I go back only { 
to the only Democratic Administration we have had since the 
and the only one I fondly hope and devoutly pray we may have 
after the next war, which I trust may be postponed one hundred years, 
[Laughter.] Your President-elect, Mr. Cleveland, between his ele 
tion in November and his inauguration in March, made known | 
status of his Administration upon this silver question. He : 
wait until he had assumed the functions of his office, but he 
pronunciamento from the governor’s office in New York Stat: 
the friends of free silver in this country that they must d: 
agitation on that subject and all promotion of increased silver « 
or they would put themselves in antagonism to his Administratio! 
was a sort of early premonition that there would be an ‘‘Allent 


| for every Sowden.’’ 


He wrote a letter to my friend, General Warner, my prede: 
this House, a man of fearless devotion to the interests of free 
coinage, a man of high character and great learning upon this 4 
notifying him and his associates by fair inference that the whole | 
of the Democratic Administration would be brought to bear 
out any attempt to further promote or enlarge the scope and pow 
silver in the coinage of the country. 

The following is the letter: 


ALBANY, Feb 


GENTLEMEN: The letter which I have had the honor to receive fr 
vites, and indeed obliges, me to give expression to some grav: 
necessities, although in advance of the moment when they would! 
of my official care and partial responsibility. Your solicit: 
ju pee shall have been carefully and deliberately formed is e 
and I accept the suggestion in the same friendly spirit in which 
made. It is also fully justified by the nature of the financia! « 
under the operation of the act of Congress of February 28, 187%, is 
at hand. By a compliance with the requirements of that law a 
of the Federal Treasury have been and are heaped full of silve: 
are now worth less than 85 per cent. of the gold dollar prescr 
unfit of value” in section 14 of the act of February 12, 1873, and 
the silver certificates representing such coin, are receivable for al! ; 
Being thus receivable, while also constantly increasing in quanti' 
of $28,000,000 a year, it has followed of nevessity that the flow of ; 
Treasury has been steadily diminished. Silver and silver certifi: 
placed and are now displacing gold, and the sum of gold in the F*« 
ury now available for t oeeness of gold obligations of the Unit« 
for the redemption of the United States notes, called greenbacks, i! 
encroached upon, is perilously near such encroachment. 

These are facts which, as they do not admit of difference of opi: 
noargament. They have been forewarned to us in the official rep 
Secretary of the Treasury from 1878 tillnow. They are plainly afirm 
last December report of the present Secretary of the Treasury to the 5 
of the present House of Representatives. They appear inthe official do 
of this Congress and in the records of the New York clearing-house, 0! ¥" 
the Treasury is a member, and through which the bulk of the receipts 8+ 
ments of the Federal Government and of the country pass. 
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These being the facts of our present condition, our danger and our duty to 
avert that danger would seem to be plain. I hope that you concur with me 
and with the great majority of our fellow-citizens in deeming it most desirable 
atthe present juncture to maintain and continue in use the mass of our gold 
coin as well as the mass of silver already coined. This is possible by a present 
suspension of the purchase and coinage of silver. Iam not aware that by any 
other method it is possible. It is of momentous importance to prevent the two 
metals from parting company; to prevent the increasing displacement of gold 
bv the inereasing coinage of silver ; to prevent the disuse of gold in the custom- 

uses of the United States in the daily business of the ple; to prevent the 

imate expulsion of gold by silver. Such a financial crisis as these events 
sould certainly precipitate, were it now to follow upon so long a period of 
commercial depression, would involve the people of every city and every State 
in the Union in a prolonged and disastrous trouble. The revival of business 
enterprises and prosperity so ardently desired and apparently so near would be 
hopelessly postponed. Gold would be withdrawn to its hoarding places, and 
an unprecedented contraction in the actual volume of our currency would 
speedily take piace. Saddest of all, in every workshop, mill, factory, store, 
and on every railroad and farm, the wages of labor, already depressed, would 
suffer still further depression by a scaling down of the purchasing power of 
every so-called dollar paid into the hand of toil. From these impending calam- 
ities it is surely a most patriotic and grateful duty of the representatives of the 
people to deliverthem, — 5 
lam, gentlemen, with sincere respect, your fellow-citizen, 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 
A. J, WARNER and others, 
Members of the Forty-eighth Congress, 


With his eyes wide open, with a full knowledge of the man whom 
he was appointing, your President, Mr. Cleveland, appointed a Secre- 
tary of the Treasury who demanded of Congress at the start and de- 
manded of Congress all along through his Administration that it should 
repeal the act about which you have boasted, the Bland act, under 
which the coinage of silver was going on in this country. Not only 
did he insist upon limiting thesilver coinage to $2,000,000 per month, 
but he sought by every influence he could bring to bear on Congress 
to repeal the act and thoroughly destroy silver, for that would have 
been an absolute demonetization of silver. It would have been much 
more clearly an act of demonetization than was the act about which 
our Democratic friends are so continually preaching. 

The great crime of 1873, about which so much is being said, was in 
no proper or fair sense an act to demonetize silver. We had no silver 
coinage, we had no silver dollars in 1873. The coinage had ceased, 

ad passed out under the greenback provision of the Treasury. 

ButI wanttogostill further. AfterGroverCleveland had thus defined 
his position, and after his Administration had thus launched itself and 
stood firmly to the end of the four years in that position, he was re- 
nominated by acclamation; and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. WILL 
14Ms] and other gentlemen of the Democratic faith throughout the 
country, who are now pharisaically prophesying the benefitsof free coin- 
age to the country, not only stultified themselves by submitting to his 
nomination, but voted for him without qualification; and they stand ready 
to do it now, and will be compelled to do it in thelongrun. In 1888, 
after having been in power for four years, you went to St. Louis to tell 
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the people of the country what you were going to do if you were put | 


in power for four years more, and the platform was conspicuously si- 
lent on this subject. Not only you did not apologize for the sins of 


omission that you had been guilty of, but you did not promise to do | 


better if you were put in power thereafter. 


with mailed hand at the first outcropping of the friends of free silver, 
before, as I said, he had a constitutional right todo so. And yet g 
tlemen stand here to-day saying they are in favor of free silver ar 
we on this side are the enemies of silver coinage, or are under th: 
fluence of Wall street. 

The measure here presented to the country will give entire satisfac 
tion to the thinking, intelligent business men everywhere. In this 
connection I adopt and make part of my speech a portion of an able 
editorial which recently appeared in the Standard Union, of Brooklyn, 
N.Y. It was written by Murat Halstead, esq., one of the ablest men 
wielding the editorial pen in this country to-day, and a gentleman who 
from the beginning of this discussion, away back in 1873, has been an 


intelligent, educated, clear-headed, and patriotic supporter of the just | 


and fair coinage of silver. While he is not a crank upon the silver 
question, heisa man of undoubted knowledge and attainments thereon. 
In speaking of the leading measures with which the Republican } 

was charged in the beginning of this Congress, he has the following 
regard to silver coinage: 


The third theme that has influential relations is that of the money standard 


rtyv 








the financial adjustments, the gold and silver and paperquestions. In this fleld 
party lines have been crossing each other, but there is no considerable doub 
TI any fair and informed mind that safety requires Republican supremacy. 

here is a faction of the Democratic party, and it centers in New York, that is 
— on money, indeed rather too hard and exclusive for hard money, and 
; ere is a faction of the Republican party exceedingly unsound, commitied in- 

ted to the vagaries of the Confederate system of finance, which was that of 
ie eee the money wanted, and reached the point that a bale of Confederate 


id S worth about the same asa bale of cotton, the form of money bei 

ealized to that extent. 

J The dangerous raid that the inflationists have recently made upon the Trea 

cok Department has been masked behind asilver question, but there isa happy 

0 ‘on at hand, and it is the Republican party, of course, that furnishes it. 
¢ Sherman silver compromise, we believe, in spite of all rumors to the con- 


trary, will ~ . . 
fone td bod. ge support, and, passing both Houses, secure th 


gna- 


to It would be incomparably the most important legisla- 
whi not only of this year, but of many years. First, it secures, after a little 
dies ee stoppage of the forced coinage of the old standard silver dolla It 


purchase ofsilver for conversion into standard silver dollars ani thu 


{Laughter.] And you | 
nominated for President at that convention the very man who struck | 


v4 


withdraws a menace which has gradually, tho dist l 











credit and interfered with the progressive and prosperous development of bus 
iness. Second, it protects the silver industry gi the pe o e United 
States their rights in silver as am meta the ut nterest and 
consequence, and that have been vainly and i y disparaged and denied 
by the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of silver per month, witha limi 1 the price 
that prevents scheming speculators fror e ( i t; and this 
silver product is taken at the ket price, which means t gold sta rd 
that the silver is to be measured by l tjust 
according to the markets of t vorid i T 3 the st 
addition of the gold price of 4,500, s ‘ v 
of the country—for Treasury | . t t 
value, the gold valuation of the « r take i 
because it has behind each dollar « t : 
brings, Of course, this paper is as g Ls 1 a8 

The addition of four millions at ‘ i 
gives assurance that thereis not to be contract tha ) 
plucked through ascanty supply money, and this w ‘ 
be felt in all channels of trade and in all the vast spa 
tion; and the Sherman law will not be unhealthy at 
the issue is fixed and guarded by gold. We shal yt 

| it. Not by mighty magic, but through the plain chen y 

tion, we shall make gold of our silver. That is exact 
market rate does. These are t sthat tell of t 
perity—a period of wholesome ff rbyt egitima 
resources of our wonderful count: Hew \ 
rising ‘grandeur, the continuing glory « { l 
publican party will fairly an 
sound principles. 

Mr. Speaker, the Republican now, a 13 
the friend and defender of the p $ it 
has been guilty of class legislation is a statement ur yorted 
It has legislated for the peopl: the whole cou ES 
day. . Over the barriers of obstruction pl 1 b 


Democratic party, with column cl 
ing to a victory for its party and i a 
achieve a party triumph in achieving a triumph « ’ sp y 
the nation. [Applause 
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HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLE' 










IN THE HOUSE OF REPRI 
Wednesd Tuly 2. 1290 
The House having under considgration the bill (H.! a 
| supplement the ele ws of the Un 1 States, « 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE said 
Mr. SPEAKER: I take advantage of the indulgen f the Hot 
submita brief summary of the purposes and provision this importa 
bill. I shall not discuss the constitutional warrant l authority f 
the legislation. Even the most narrow construction ¢ ain lette 
| of the Constitution itself places that q n | ) \ ial doubt 
| The proceedings of the convention, the contemporaneous writings an 
publications, and, finally, the decisions of the Supt Court, have s 
tled this interpretation for all save a few gentlemen who discu 
titutional questions on all sions, except when t1 
and in every place except where they may be determined, 
Sir, no lawyer seriously questions its constitutiona and 1 
will vote against it because of any doubts upon that point. The 
is constitutional and we shall shortly decide whet! ly 
House upon other and different groun 
What is its purpose ? 
Where is it to be applied ? ’ 
What are its provisions ? 
Is its enactment necessary 
Its plainly declared purpose is to pri ‘ ynstit 
tion, not to violate it; to sustain and give « ul elec 
tion law now upon our statutes. This m 1 al with that 
law in principle, broadens it in application and ex istrengthe: 
it in detail to a fai promise of efficie: y. They rp that la 


a ' .—A Rom OF ain th ; aan 
assed eighteen years ago, was to stop the gigantic frauds practiced 


New York and other great cities in th I Was | a] 
cessful. Noone has had the hardihood to see r 
of this measure is t ke that { 

| foresight can m 7. < 

Where is this law to be ap; any Cor 

gressional district ir Tnited wh { lo not have fair ar 
lawful elections, w! neh redo itizens petition the Unit 
States circuit court ts application and enforcement. When i 
voked it is to be applied only to the Congressional election, and int 
feres in no manner with t! t 0 or local « J 

| is applied in cities more than in the country or in tl 

| in the North, it will be only because in son th mY 
parts of the South they force the law-loving, law-abiding « 3 tk 


appeal to this law for protection he exercise i ! right 
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to vote under the Cepnstitution. This law will be applied, then, where 
it is needed. Poisonous ulcers eating their way into the body-politic 
can not be best treated by using the knife on some healthy part. 
Wherever republican form of government is assailed there the assault 
must be met and repelled. 

What are the provisions of this bill ? 

It makes false registration a crime. 
# It makes unlawful interference with registration, by violence upon, 
or intimidation, or bribery of, any person lawfully entitled to vote a | 
cTinwe 


false names or false statements thereon a crime. 

It makes giving or accepting a bribe to induce a person to vote or re- 
frain from voting a& crime 

It requires the ballot-box to be placed in plain sight of the voters and 
in such a position as to enable the election officers, national and State, 
and the voter when voting, to see that the ballot is in fact placed in 
the hox. 

It makes the willful rejection of legal votes, knowing them to be 
legal, a crime. 

It makes the willful acceptance of illegal votes, knowing them to be 
illegal, a crime. 

It makes the fraudulent substitution of one ballot for another for the 
purpose of having the vote rejected, or for the purpose of having it 
counted for a person other than the voter intended, a crime. 

It makes willfully placing ballots not lawfully cast in any ballot- 
box among ballots lawfully cast, for the purpose of changing the re- 
sult, acrime. 

It makes unlawfully removing ballots from a ballot-box lawfully 
cast, for the purpose of affecting the result of the election, a crime. 

It makes a willfully false canvassof votes or the false certification and 
return of such vote a crime. 

It makes it acrime for every oflicer charged with a duty under the 
law to willfully neglect to perform such duty or to be guilty of any 
corrupt or fraudulent conduct or practice in its execution. 

it makes false swearing, in matters pertaining to such Congressional 
election, perjury. 

It makes stealing the ballot-box or the ballots a felony. 

And it provides just punishment, by fine or imprisonment, or both, 
for each of these crimes against a government by the people through 
manhood suffrage. 

That is this bill. There is not a section, line, or syllable in it be- 
sides this more than is necessary to enforce with certainty these 
provisions, 

Gentlemey upon the other side delight to call it a ‘‘ force bill’’ be- 
cause that implies, as they use the ttrm, armed soldiers, force, vio- 
lence, bloodshed. But this bill appeals for its enforcement, first to 
the honesty and loyalty of ourcitizens, and lastly to our courts and a 
jury ofour countrymen. No man who wants every citizen, high or 
low, rich or poor, weak or strong, to have and exercise freely his con- 
stitutional rights, sacred to each of us, can afford to oppose this bill. 
No man who wants less than that is entirely loyal. 

Yet for six days the Democratic party as represented here on this floor 
has assailed this measure from first to last. Not because it invades 
State rights, for it does not. It meddles with no internal or domestic 
affairs. It trenches upon no State or local election. It threatens no 
law-abiding community with its application. It is only for the guilty. 
It lays its hand upon no man uniess he be caught in the commission of 
a crime against the Constitution and laws of the United States; and 
then it inflicts no punishment until after full defense, fair trial by jury, 
and due conviction. 

Can it be possible that you oppose it really for the things it does pro- 
pose to do ? 

Tt does make false registration acrime, and you are against its passage. 
It does make buying and selling votes, intimidation and violence upon 
voters, crimes; and you assert that itendangers liberty. It does make 
illegal voting, ballot-bex stifling, and fraudulent counting and certifi- 
cation of votes, crimes; and you cry out that it interferes with the 
exercise of sacred personal rights. It does make false swearing per- 
jury, and stealing ballot-boxes a felony, and you denounce it as revolu- 
tionary and declare that it shall never be enforced. 

Gentlemen, it will pass, it will be sustained by the people, and it 
will be enforced. ‘The time has come at: last when the conservative, 
thoughtful citizen knows that it is absolutely necessary. In the great 
cities, both North and South, the present imperfect Federal election 
law is deemed essential. It has done much to lift the elections above 
a mere juggling performance. There is a demand, there is urgent need 
that it be re-enacted, strengthened, and extended. But outside the 
cities, in the South where there are colored citizens, the situation is 
such that the people of this country will suffer no further postpone- 
ment of this vital question. They know that continued violation of 
the cardinal principles of the Constitution underlying representative 
government is not only a national disgrace, but a national crime and a 
national danger. 

Sir, I shall not stop to go into figures now. I will add to my re- 


It makes willfully keeping any false poll-list or knowingly entering 
| 
| 


| 
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marks some tables of election returns more powerful and elog yen: ;, 
their appeal for this great reform than anything any one wil! cay },.... 
or elsewhere. The people have been slow toanger. The politicia, 
upon the other side, North and South, with the ery of “The }),.4, 
shirt,’’ “‘Let the South alone,” ‘* The war is over,’ were able for 
score of years to ridicule and silence this appeal for honest ele tic... 
The North has even been indulgent to the South, and with ; 
patience they have waited almost a gencration since the war { 

ance of and obedience to the Constitution. 

How have you met that forbearance? Not satisfied to use y, 
famous system within and for the control of your own Stat 
have employed the same methods to control the General Governmens 
and make laws forustoobey. You have become so carelessand so 
cious in this practice that at last the patriotic men of the land ¢ 
that the treasonable practice shall cease. You have waked the 
ing giant and the issue is notdoubtful. You may fret and delay ¢)\. 
course of substantial justice here and there, you may even mak, 
hard for the North as well as the South, because no one section o: 
common country can suffer alone in any national aflair; but wh. 
the people are roused you can no more defy the Constitution and ; 
lify the Federal law by forged registration and debauched election ; 
turns than you can by armed resistance and invasion. 

We have a right to expect, to demand, that you not only obey 
yourselves enforce the Federal law. You may conduct your own el: 
tions as you please, but you must limit your peculiar practice to purely 
State matters. If you think you can maintain a domestic election sys 
tem rooted in perjury and fraud and watered with blood and not sce 
it finally blossom and fruit in bitterness and hate and awful ret: 
tion, that is your own business. Whatever our opinions may | 
specting it we shall be silent and leave you to your own choice. 

But in the election of Representatives to Congress who makc | 
for us all, who adjust our burden and measure our relief, who give us 
good government or bad, who shape the national destiny, and who 
should weigh in the nice balance of just laws the rights of all the peo 
ple—in the election of these Representatives we demand and wil! en- 
force laws to preserve our just and equal representation in the (|. 
ment. 

I am acquainted with the excuses and justification you make among 
yourselves for the plans and schemes by which you plunder the colored 
man of his citizenship. I know yousay you fear ignorant negro don 
ination; that you must protect your civilization; that you must save 
your social system. And yet, I know and you know upon your honor 
that you do not fear negro domination, that you do not believe your 


Al 


civilization, your social fabric would be in any danger. You know 


perfectly well that intellectual and moral power will control in ev 
part of this country, does control in every part of this country, where 
it makes the open issue with ignorance and vice. And you know 

| you would make intellect and character the standards in the Sout! 
instead of color, that intellect and character would dominate and 

| civilization and society and that race collisions and race conflict would 
eudatonce. Youknow, as intelligent men, that your social circle would 
be with you as it is the country over, the world over, wholly controlled 
by mutual concurrence and mutual choice, 

That this a mere sham, a mere pretext, is obvious to any one who 
hasstudied your system. You disfranchise not where the colored vot 
ers are in the majority alone, but, if possible, even more ruthlessly 
where they have but small minorities, and where negro domination 
would not be a possibility in a thousand years. Nay, more than that 
in communities where their educational and social average is high, 
where they are specially prosperous and are making the most rapid in- 
tellectual advancement, the rigors of your system are jealously ad- 
vanced rather than relaxed. No, no, gentlemen, you are still under 
the spell of your old idea, and that is your real, yoursecret excuse and 
justification. te 

Slavery as an institution was possible only with those who hei the 
belief and conviction that the bond, race were brutes of other shape 
that they were a little more valuable than the horse or mule, |ut that 
was all; that color was the mark of inferiority set on them by the 
Omnipotent to seal them to slavery. A lower level than this was not 
possible; a higher one cou!d never have made the stable foundation on 
which to rear and maintain the institution of slavery. 

To that old idea and opinion you still cling blindly, measunos 
rights of all citizens under the Constitution by its ancient and i. 
and inhuman standards. 

That this is so is proven by your conduct of Federal elections a1¢ 
your bitter antagonism to this bill. You know you have nothing 
fear from the colored man’s vote in Federal elections. There is 0 po 
sibility of national negro domination, even if their votes were +0.) 
cast and fairly counted for colored candidates. So far as race repr" 
—— the Congress of the United States would even under si 
circumstances still be white fifteen toone. But you areas much a" 
to his voting a Federal ticket asa State or a county ticket, and (: 7 
him as quickly of one as the other. It matters not what his intel 
gence or character. Has he negro blood? Thatisthetest. 1! '°"™ 
strike the Federal as well as the State ballot from his hand. 
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cause he can control in State or local affairs by it; not because it is a 
certificate of social equality, a card of invitation to your homes or your 
tables, but because it lifts him from the rank of menial to that of con 
stitutional citizenship and political equality before the law; that po- 
liti ical equality which is understood where every citizen stands a polit- 
ical unit. Not thatevery one, white or black, may be each the measure 
of the other in intellectual force and character and influence, but each 
acting on his own convictions, exerting for himself such influence and 
power as he properly may, and each, in the end, master at least of his 
own action. 

This political, not social, equality you can not tolerate. For that 
reason, and because it will interfere with your controlling the National 
Government by continued false registration, illegal voting, and fraud- 
ulent certificates, you are violently hostile to this measure. To mis- 
jead as to the real purpose of this bill, it has been denounced rather 
than diseussed, and the wildest statements made as to its terms, ils 
cost, and its direful consequences when enacted into law. 
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We have been admonished upon the other side of the House that its 
attempted enforcement in the South would bring upon that section of 
this country disorder and bloodshed. In the same breath we are told 
by gentlemen who represent Southern distri: 
from 1,500 to 2,000 that throughout that 


ts showing a total vote of 
section they now have serene 


peace and quiet and the full enjoyment of all their rights. If they 
have, Mr. Speaker, then the passage and enforcement of this law can 
bring no disorder and no bloodshed to them 

Mr. HEMPHILL. That is something new, is it not? 


LA FOLLETTE. If they have not, then let it comeif it must 
in order to insure to American citizens their constitutional rights 
inder a free government. Upon this side of the House we who repre- 
sent voting constituencies in the North who have exercised patience 
for a generation with the people of the South can halt no longer. We 
are under the commands of those we represent, who demand that in 
every part of this country every man shall freely cast his voteand have 
it honestly counted. [ Applause. 
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Majority Colored 
Fotal 1 ote for Rewre najority tn 
State and district. Representative. Polities ' as etamtie dist ct - 
: —— ancertified — , E 
Nov., 1888, 
ALABAMA, 
Firat district ..ccoccecesccesccvevcee eocscscee ces t. H. Clarke...... Democrat 8, 699 4, 489 S5e 
Second district. Il. A. Herbert Democrat : 21, 244 6, 838 4 
Third district...... none W.C, Oates Democrat 16, 216 10. 478 149 
Pacers Cir vce sees ececcpecsesecceess cencccees L. W. Turpin.. Democrat 24, 403 13,153 26, 612 
GEORGIA, ' 
Second district.....-.......0++« : on ‘ ccccccccecce!| Sas Gt. LUPROP Democrat ..... 1,000 11,000 . 76 
Third district ...... shied xa 4 ( es Democrat 12, 750 | 6,124 2. 481 
i iditichan neces consastcesdbode dennndictiinssés téceskecocsores T. W. Grimes... Democrat 3, 923 >, 673 
Sixth district...........0+..++. J.H. Blount..... Democrat... ; 8 { 8,934 
Eighth district,.....cc0c0. ssrerse-cees H. H, Carlton.. Democrat 9, 634 182 
Pema icktbedendkc ctccccssccstéserce G. T. Barnes Democrat 7,374 780 
Fourth district... N.C. Blanchard ..... . Democrat ..... 265 15, 339 
Fifth district... PE a scnawenganionaeeneens .| Democrat . 12, 670 20,124 22, 154 
Sixth district..........00ssse0..+-. S. M. Robertson ........... Democrat 16, 812 7, 764 1,54 
Second district..........cccccocecsesseeeses i 0 oll em eetemenl Democrat 19, 902 8 161 » 46 
Third district...... Py ee sine dubckoaditinteses ...| Democrat ..... 16, 238 | 010 7H 
Fourth district. CN Ee Democrat 7 . 15, 251 10, 459 
Fifth district.. i ETE iemecnnutanes . Democrat 20, 259 12,271 |} J 
Sixth district... s T. R. Stockdale.. Democrat 14, 084 7,116 | 1, 32 
Seventh district....... oe ee Democrat . 15, 864 | 8, 091 6, 44 
Pa Ie atts nb ocencconncveess schacecseendnenercecicnécencceees Samuel Dibble.............000000 ; ; Democrat ..... 9, 855 7,244 », 236 
Second district G. D, Tillman......... Senvantadidecantolisintininenn Democrat 2, 337 9, 299 | 6, 643 
a ceriteieibicecesecreceenseneses vite i iniincncti rnnscsundiicntndbenivetaniies Democrat 8,774 8,759 1, 210 
Se nin case dasa ctienditinens vecemmmngnseenananett ae 4 5. |. Democrat 11,416 11,410 1, 59 
Fifth district... es J.J. — Democrat ......... 9, 586 9,559 2,610 
Sixth district... G. W. Dargan.............. Democrat 7 3, 972 8, 259 3 204 
Seventh district....... .. William Elliott, Democrat 15, 435 1, 355 24, 899 
Total Congressional vote returned from above dis- = — — 
SOR adceeteeibtedibicne: ebergadstenbannrennnybecee cocoauctecontnal, ncoenete = 8, 897 
Number of Representatives certified as elected..............\...ccsesseeenrnenenerseener snes 26 
WISCONSIN, 
PI ert css ccndvpnedendbedbosvenecnceves paeaee | Lucien B. Caswell Republican ; 6, 133 4.514 
Second district. Charles Barwig.. lees Democrat ........ 1;614 2, 954 
lhird district... . .«.| Robert M. La F ollette ; Republican.... 8, 141 2,929 
es snpeoanbeasioosadan Isaac W. Van Schaick. . .| Republican...... a 43, 62% 1, 427 
I ssaeeendinan pus G. H. Brickner gs . Democrat .. 0, 917 5, 226 
Sixth district... Charles B. Clark.......... Republican.......... 4, 235 3, 764 
Seventh district, . | Ormsby B. Thomas. Republican.... 4, 485 
Righth district ...... - date aacalcydiibeiiehaaitens ..| Nils P. Haugen....... Republican.. ), 434 
RT ORE atts cat natien Myron H, McCord.. Republican... » 76 
Total Congressional vote as returned in Wisconsin..............c000 ccceesersneeeeees 
Number of Representatives certified as elected..............| ..--scsrsseeeseesseseeencesenserserseenncestecenanen cosenees 
; > the same five Southern States the total Congressional vote in 1886 was as In the same five States the total Congressional vole in 1838 was as follow 
ollows: 
' 
- i = Congressm<¢ 
i a D ro = ; elected 
State, | Democratic. | Republican. ¢ me n State. emocratic, Republican, 
elected, Dx 
Anbome (eight Congressional dis- Alabama (eight Congressional dis- 
TiCts).....ssevsee 51,593 21,916 | 8 Democrats, RE cdinanesess certs sorcce scoees one 117, 5 53, 354 8 
Georgia” “(ten ‘Congressional. dis- Georgia (ten Congressional dis 
pak A lat 9 a 25, 470 | 1,860 10 Democrats. ee occ ssuebencne 6, O46 » 476 10 
Louisinaa (six Congressional dis- | Louisiana (six Congressional dis- 
CORI siete iain Seggines o 63, 097 20,986 | 6 Democrats. sc ntnseinerveasnsie ‘ 86, 432 6, 827 5 I 
Mississippi (seven Gongreasional Mississippi (seven Cong ressional 
districts)... easieeasee +} 35, 560 | 7.180 | 7 Democrats, | districts). ..... ma 86, 814 2%, 600 7 
South Carolina (seven Congres- | South Carolina (seven Congres- 
sional Gigtrheta).......snererers seve cibicbiinn “| 38,814 8 | 7 Democrats. sional districts 65, 915 10, 031 7 
OUR snvenrneneessneteentcenel 214, 534 | 52,027 | 38 Democrats. NDS ss ssdeasiichsananshecorsis 444,790 150, 285 7 I 
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The Conference Silver Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. BENJAMIN F. SHIVELY, 


OF INDIANA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 12, 1890. 

The Hou having under consideration the report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill (H. R. 5381) direct- 
ing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and 
for other purposes 


Mr. SHIVELY said 

Mr. SPEAKER: By the terms of the act of 1878 the Secretary of the 
Treasury is required to purchase not less than two million nor more | 
than four million dollars’ worth of silver bullion per month and cause | 
the same to be coined into standard silver dollars. The discretion 
thus lodged in the Secretary of the Treasury has been at every point 
exercised aggressively against silver. The purchases have been held 
down tothe minimum limit of $2,000,000 worth per month. Despite 
this adverse discretion that act gave us last year a coinage of 32,000, - 
000 standard silver dollars. Since its enactment it has added over 
$350,000,000 to the circulating medium of the country. Now, gentle- 
men, keep in mind that under the present law we are certain of at least 
the minimum coinage. No accident, no trick, no adverse discretion, 
no Treasury Department jugglery can deprive us of this. 

How about your conference bill? Section 5 expressly repeals the 
silver purchase and coinage clause of the act of 1878. Section 6 fixes 
July 1, 1891, as the date on which the coinage of $2,000,000 worth per 
month, provided for by section 3 ot the bill, shall cease. Thereafter 
there is to be no coinage of silver dollars except such as may be re- 
quired to redeem the notes. Section 2 places it within the discretion | 
of the Secretary of the Treasury to redeem the notes exclusively in | 
gold. The machinery of your bill is thus complete for the total de- | 
struction of silver coinage. There can benodoubtaboutit. Its inter- 
pretation in the light of the attitude of the Treasury Department on sil- 
ver for the past twelve years makes it folly to pretend otherwise. 
Silver coinage is to be strangled and you gentlemen, whose voices are 
always for silver and votes always against it, are invited to keep this | 
fact in mind when you record your judgment on this measure. i 

Section 1 of the bill provides for the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of | 
silver per month on which partial legal-tender notes are to issue. Gen- 
tlemen speak triumphantly of the harvest of dollars that this provision 
will put in circulation. But the trail of the serpent is over this pro- 
vision also, as it is qualified by the words, ‘‘or so much thereof as 
may beoffered.’’ It is afterall a question of how much may beoffered. 
How much may be offered depends on what the Secretary of the Treas- | 
ury will pay for it. What the Secretary of the Treasury will pay for | 
it depends on the market price. The market price depends on the 
buyers. Your bill makes the Secretary of the Treasury the principal 
buyer. Unquestionably, if he so wills, the Secretary of the Treasury 
can encourage sales and add much to the volume of money; or he 
can as easily depress the price of silver and send the discredited prod- 
ucts of our mines to be auctioned off on foreign markets, and finally 
go at reduced rates into Chinese, Japanese, and European colonial coin- 
ages. 

Outright demonetization would leave the country in certainty, how- 
ever lamentable. Free coinage would leave but little latitude for con- 
jecture. Limited mandatory coinage under the present law leaves 
some basis for calculation for the future. Mandatory issues of fixed 
amounts of Treasury notes based on silver would leave some founda- 
tion on which honest enterprise could build. Your bill plunges the 
finances of the Government into the mazes of executive discretion and 
Treasury Department speculation. You are about to anchor the vast 
financial interests of the American people to the will of a Cabinet offi- 
cer whom you make at once bull, bear, and umpire of the silver mar- 
ket. Yet gentlemen profess to believe that this miserable spawn of a 
left-handed conference will give us an ample, safe, and reliable circu- 
lating medium ! 

Tt is our boast, Mr. Speaker, that this is a Government of laws, not 
of men. This bill flings this precious principle tothe winds. It makes 
silver coinage depend not on the law, but on the will of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. It makes the purchase of silver bullion depend not 
on the law, but on the will of the Secretary of the Treasury. It makes 
the issue and amount of Treasury notes depend not on the law, but on 
the will of the Secretary of the Treasury. It makes the redeemability 
of the notes in gold or silver depend not on the law, but on the will of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. In nearly every section it lodges in the 
prime financial officer of the Government a fund of discretionary power 
absolutely startling in its possible consequences. It opens a wide field 
for the unrestrained exercise of executive discretion, wherein by the 
dictates of good morals and sound public policy the law alone should 
point the way. 
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The delegation of large executive discretion on essentially s,)) 


tive features of political and economic policy is fatal to good 
ment. It beckons the officer this way or that in response to ge); 
terest, the whispers of ambition, or the exigencies of part, 
asks for it is invariably unfit to exercise it. He who is fit ¢,, , 


it would promptly advise you to strike all grants of discret; 


your bill, to prescribe clearly and explicitly the duties of th 
officer relative to the subject-matter and then require a fa 


formance ofthem. Should such advice prevail the peopl 
under the protection of the law, not at the mercy of the min 
law. They would then be subject to the law, not subject to | 


and caprice of executive officers who under the grant of di; 


released from the restrictions of law. 

Sir, the history and character of this bill constitute a par 
most happily illustrates the parliamentary history of the present 
For many weeks the will and caprice of one man were substitu} 
the ordinary rules of procedure. Finally a code of rules was ade 
that, instead of making the Speaker the organ of the House, ; 
House the organ of the Speaker. Even this code of rules proved 
ficient to satisfy the lust of some gentlemen for power. © 
questions the minority of the House threatened to become t}; 
Thereupon the majority of the Committee on Rules held 
posiums from time to time to perfect ‘‘ special orde: 
they could revel in power and sport with great public i 
assed by rules and unembarrassed by debate or amendm 
member on the floor knows how the tariff bill was lashed t 
House with all opportunity denied for a vote ona single one of t 
hundred amendments presented from both sides of this Chamber 
the same process the silver bill was lashed through, while every a 
to amendment was carefully closed. On both those occasio: 
witnessed the startling spectacle of gentlemen across the aisle 
ing frantically to the United States Senate to represent the in 
of the constituents which they on their own confessions were a 
betray. Such are the auspices under which legislation is | 
ceived and enacted. This bill is the natural product of the s 

lo give his measure character and respectability the gentlema 
Iowa in charge ot this conference report had the goodness to reg 
with that good old classic fustian about the marvelous record 
fiscal policy of the Republican party. It was an unfortunate allu 
It recalls the fact that the initiatory lines of that fiscal policy w 
in an expressstatutory rejection and depreciation of our national c: 


Every greenback to-day contains in the words, ‘‘ except duties on i 


ports and interest on the public debt,’’ the sentence of reject 

repudiation pronounced against it in the very hour of its birth i 
suance of that fiscal policy. It was made a legal tender for the 
and life of our soldiers, but expressly disqualified for the pa 
of duties on imports to the Government which issued it. [Io 

years that policy required that it be spurned from the counters 
Government and sent crippled and dishonored to be hawked 
the caverns of bullion brokers, In speaking of the bill creating 
amended by the clause requiring its rejection by every custom 


officer in the United States, Thaddeus Stevens, the great Repub! 


commoner of his time, said from his place on this floor, Februa: 
1862: 


It now creates money, and by its very terms declares it a depreciated 


In imitation of that folly the bill before us makes the propo 
Treasury notes a legal tender for all debts and then by an express ex 
ception invites corporations and individuals to reject and dishonor t! 


by special contract. It creates money for general purposes and 
credits it for special purposes. 


But, Mr. Speaker, even in this measure the doctrine of compensa 


is exemplified. It contains some information thus far concealed {ro 
the public. It discloses the financial gulf to which this Congress | 
brought the Government. It heralds a dissipated surplus and 
bankrupt Treasury. In section 6 the $56,000,000 of trust funds: 

held for the redemption of national-bank notes is assailed and ! 
under contribution to bridge over the broadening chasm between ! 
ceipts and expenditures. This provision is impertinent and irre'e’ 


to the main subject-matter of the bill. It is out of place, both 


practical and jurisdictional sense. It has never been considered !)' 


committee of either House. It seems to be the product of reck! 
to fortify the Administration against the inevitable conse: 
profligate legislation. Yet, ina parliamentary sense, itis enti: 
sistent with the general course of procedure in this non-de 
body. Weare making laws by labor-saving machinery. | 
tion, deliberation, thought, and debate are dispensed with « 
weights on the ‘‘ transaction of the public business.’’ We a: 
recording the decrees of a directory and executing orders i: 
This bill is a fitting type of many others, Temptation and in 
to peculation are snugly embalmed in nearly every section. | 
not a line of direct, candid, unequivocal legislation in it. It is 
lection of reservations, evasions, and exceptions to swindle the | 


i 


on the hustings with its theory and invite a shameless bunco p."' 


ship with the United States Treasury Department in its app! 
and practice, 


- 
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Forfeiture of Land Grants. 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. BINGER HERMANN 
OREGON, 
IN THE HovUsE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 16, 1890. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under considera 
the bill (HL. R. 2781) to forfeit certain lands heretofore granted for the purpos« 
aiding in the construction of railroads, and for other purposes— 

Mr. HERMANN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: There are involved in the pending proceedings three 
distinct and independent propositions. The first is that contained in 
the report of the majority of the Committee on Public Lands, which 
proposes & forfeiture of all the lands conterminous with the land-grant 
railroad lines not completed, Italso provides for the protection of the 
rights of settlers and of those who have made occupancy or improve- 
ment under contract, agreement, or license from the railroad company 
with a view to the obtaining of title to such lands, not exceeding 320 
acres, When the corporations had earned the title from the Government 
by a compliance with the conditions of the grant. It also particularly 
provides that as to this forfeiture it shall not be in prejudice, norshall 
it be a waiver of any farther proceedings on the part of Congress to do 
whatever else may be deemed necessary toward forfeiture of other por- 
tions of unearned land grants. 

Secondly, we have the substitute reported by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. STONE], which provides for the submission of the ques- 
tion of the forfeiture of the lands earned out of time and couterminous 
with constructed land-grant roads to the courts, and it provides that 
the Attorney-General of the United States shall institute proceedings 
against any corporation, company, or association, person or persons 
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ton—over 1,500 miles in length—will suffer the same inconve1 
and vexation and cost of the defense to a suit as will the town pro] 
tor, the wealthy mine-owner, the extensive manufacturer, or the g¢ 
land-purchaser. 

The lar mendmen 
Tha t i t s 
rected, as speedily as poss uft t : th 3 1 
suits, at law or in equity 1 the ame o l ited States, i t 
of the United States having jurisdicti 4 t any pers« i . 
sociation of persons clair igh of ¢ 
any lands heretofore granted ( Stat ! 
aid in the construction of a railroad, ora railroad and tele h line, wh 
such lands so claimed lie opposi ) ynsti I 
of any such railroad which was no i vd iv n th 
specified in the granting act or acts for the « struct 1 etion of t 
whole railroad, todetermine whether any such granted l rime 
such person, corporation, or association of ms are s i lia 
| the law to be forfeited lre dbyt l LSt 

construction of such part of any such railroad in accordance with tl 
ments of the granting act or acts, and to obtain and recov i nts « 


who may claim directly or indirectly froma railroad company any in- | 


terest in such lands the title to which they may have obtained since the 
grant-—— 

Mr. HOLMAN. 

Mr. HERMANN. 
time. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Ifthegentleman will permit me, I will state that the 
amendment of the gentleman from Missouri is not a substitute for a 
provision of the bill. 

Mr. HERMANN. I understand that. 
of the Committee on Public I 
be offered as an amendment. 

Mr. HOLMAN. No; as an addition to the bill. 

Mr. HERMANN. Then I accept the gentleman’s explanation. 

Thirdly, we have before us the pending amendment, offered by the 
gentleman from Indiana, which proposes the forfeiture by Congress ot 
all lands conterminous with the line of the land-grant railroads com- 
pleted out of time. As to lands earned out of time, one proposes a 
judicial and the other a legislative forfeiture. These are the three dis- 
tinct and independent propositions which are at present before us. As 
to the first, which is the substitute to the Senate bill favorably re- 
ported by the majority of the Committee on Public Lands, permit me 
tosay we are all agreed. ‘There is not a voice in this House againr? 
that legislation; even the minority of the committee express no dissent 
as to that principle. 

We all believe, then, that as to all lands conterminous with uncon- 
structed roads they are clearly forfeitable and should be restored to the 
public domain. 

Now, as to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri, 
which provides for a submission of all questions of forfeiture involved 
in the lands earned out of time to the courts of the United States, | 
simply desire to say this: That provision—and I read the details 
closely—is productive of infinite mischief, and for my part I prefer that 
all legislation fail than that this should prevail in the form in which it 
comes to us, 

The viciousness of the Stone amendment consists chiefly in the fact 
that all suits are to be instituted against the property-owners along 
these granted roads before ever the courts pass upon the question of 
forfeiture. If these suits should be commenced against those deriving 
title, direct and indirect, from the railroad company, after it should be 
formally decided that under the law the corporation had forfeited the 
grant, it might be defended in honor, but to involve all in the first in- 
stance, and to require that more than a hundred thousand separate 
and independent suits should be instituted in the circuit courts of the 
United States hy the Attorney-General, and that they should all re- 
main pending until the real question of forfeiture of the grant should 

determined, is so revolting to every fair and reasonable view that 
I can not believe it was thoroughly understood by the honorable gen- 
tleman who introduced it. The small lot-owner in every city and 
town from Bismarck, in Dakota, to Tacoma, in the State of Washing- 


Will my friend allow me? 
And it limits the forfeiture to lands earned cut of 


He was permitted by a vote 
zands to report his bill as a substitute to 





ing forfeited to the United States all of such lar ‘ ‘ id setting a 


any patents which have issued for an} ch land 

As if such annoyance was not sufficient, it is provided tha toa 
land owned by ary person in excess of 320 acres, it shall not be lit 
gated in the same court or suit, but the unlucky owner is driven tod: 
fend his interests in the local land offices. The person having 321 acr 
may ‘‘ put in issue and have adjudicated and determined,’’ in the pro- 


1 


ceedings instituted by the Attorney-General in the courts, his inte 


as to the 320 acres; and to this extent it shall be exempt from 
ure, and the title to such extent will be confirmed to the purcha 
but as to the one acre or more in excess he is required ‘‘ to make an 


ré 
ré 


before the register and receiver of the proper land office proof 
good faith, consideration, date, and extent of his and her purchase 
After hearings and proof the case, if found favorable to the purchase: 
still does not end, but must certified to the General Land Offic 
There the findings and decision of the local land officers are again passed 
upon, and if adversely to the purchaser, he may appeal to the Secré 
tary of the Interior. If in all these ordeals this excess purchase is co! 
firmed and the sum of $1.25 per acre be paid, then patent will issu 
Why, it may be asked, for thesake of economy, if not for justice, w 
not these purchasers permitted to adjudicate their entire title in th 


ol 


be 


| one court and in the same proceeding and thus save them two expen 


sive proceedings in different tribunals? I think I may fitly designat 
this amendment as a ‘‘ bill to encourage litigation and to confiscate th 
property of purchasers and innocent settlers.’’ And yet the gentle 
men who advocate this measure in strong numbers claim to be the 
friends of the people and the special guardians of the settier! Isitar 
wonder that delays have been experienced in the passage of a just fo 
feiture bill in this Congress when such views are entertained and such 
impracticable, unjust, and illegal conditions are made a part of t! 
bill? Asif to add emphasis to the general harshness of the am« 
ment, it permits no relief whatever to a purchaser, in large or sma 
quantities of lands, after January 1, 1888, unless he may be a settle 
or 160 acres. All other interests are not *‘exempt from the operatio 
force, and effect of any such judgment or decree.’’ A sweeping 
feiture and confiscation falls upon all industries and titles based up 
purchases made since January 1, 

Since that date, and within the grant adjacent to complet« 
tween Bismarck and Tacoma, thousands of purchases have 
from the railroad company, and many of these assignees have in tu 
conveyed to others; and costly and permanent improvements have be« 
constructed on these lands and great enterprises have been ina 
rated. In some instances towns have been built up, and many 
sands of people have constructed bona fide homes and invested the ea 
ings of a lifetime; but all of these are treated alike, and all must sufi 
the same penalty and fall under the same undeserved condemnati« 


1888 


t d road be- 


In addition to these calamities to public as well as private inter 
there may be included the same hard blow to all mortgage securit 
on the bonded interests to be confiscated and forfeited, as well as 1 
consequent depreciation in the markets of all bonds and stocks of the 


road companies involved. 

No infliction to acommunity is so severe and so absolutely dem 
izing to all prosperity as that which imperils or disquiets titles. 
amounts to a paralysis of all individual effort. This result w 
surely follow with all business interests along the land-grant railw: 
should such legislation succeed as proposed in the amendment before | 

There never was a time in the history of these grant 
struction of the roads when unconditional forfeiture could be sustained, 
or would not create unbounded confusion, vexation, public and private 
loss. The Government itself is responsible for the confidence v 
induced the public to deal with land-grant property. | 
well as judicial and executive recognition gave sanction to individual 
transactions, and no outrage could equal that of governmental leg 
tion adverse to these interests. It is a maxim in the law that no man 
shall take advantage of his own wrong, and the principle applies alike 
to public as well as individual bodies. We can all afford to be ju 
but none can afford to do a wrong. 

The amendment of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HoLMAN] to 
the forfeiting section of the committee’s bill is largely indefensible, be- 
cause of its entire disregard of the same vested rights. Right of way, 
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depot grounds, switches, side-tracks, machine-shops, and turn-tables, | the end of the long session and the beginning of the short session ; 


and lands included in any village, town, or city are alone exempt from 
forfeiture along the constructed lines of roads. In all the speeches and 
all the legislation proposed by these ‘‘ friends of the people’’ the sin- 
gle idea and the sole purpose and object is as to how severe a blow can be 


seemingly struck at the companies, and how much politics can be in- 


jected between all the lines. They seem to be utterly oblivious of any 


otber interests, of any other persons, or any other rights or feelings ex- 
cept these, and they seem to be equally indifferent. Their object is 
apparentiy more to delay action that the forfeiture question may be a 
subject before Congress for perpetual politics, and that they may bien- 
nially declaim about past extravagance in land-grant legislation. and 
thus commend themselves as the friends of the people. 

This mask will no longer conceal the features. It is now demon- 
strated that when the time for action arrives these ‘‘ friends of the peo- 
ple’’ not only encumber their bills with impracticable conditions as to 
forfeiture, but so utterly ignore the rightsof innocent purchasers as to 
defeat all legislation as to forfeitures. The resultsof this inconsistent 
maneuvering have done more to aid the land-grant corporations than 
all efforts combined of their own friends to aid them. Delays alone 
have enabled them to acquire millionsof acres which otherwise would 
have been long ago restored to the people. 

Numerous appeals are addressed to us from the people along these 
railways, and from the settlers whose homes are atstake, saying: ‘‘ Stop 
your politics; cease wrangling and speech-making, and gotowork. Let 
us have practical results. Terminate thelong dispute. Take the best 
you can get, and enable the people to have titles to their homes, and 
the public to impose taxation on corporation lands which now remain 
unassessed, untaxed, and untaxable. Give us more business and less 
politics,’ 

Now, gentlemen, look even at the machinery of the Stone amend- 
ment, which I have outlined to you, and say, upon the most cursory 
examination of it, whether you believe that such a measure as this 
should for one moment be favorably considered by this Congress, es- 
pecially when we take into consideration the rights, the privileges, and 
the good faith of thousands and thousands of people from Dakota to 
the waters of the Pacific Ocean, and along other routes contemplated 
in this measure. There may bea little left to the settler after he passes 
through the trial court, but all will be absorbed by the time he passes 
through the ordeal of the Interior Department. The results of such a 
measure will, in effect, mean bankruptcy, confiscation, suffering, and 
poverty over great areas of country. 

I regard this, then, Mr. Chairman, of all the measures before us and 
of any that ever have been before this Congress, devised or submitted 
for our consideration, as the most far-reaching and the most calamitous 
in its injurious results. It means long delay. It means, asI have 
already suggested, great cost to those who are least able to bear it. Its 
greatest injury will be inflicted upon those who are the most deserv- 
ing and the most innocent. It means, in addition to individual in- 
jury, the ruinous suspension of great public works in the West. Espe- 
cially would its effects be most ruinous along the line of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad over a region which in its extent embraces an area at 
least equal to all the New England States, and along a route which is 
over 1,500 miles in length, upon which are built numerous growing towns 
and cities that have sprung up as if by magic, as well as great manu- 
facturing establishments, floarishing farms, handsome residences, and 
other improvements which the patriotic and enterprising and indus- 
trious citizens of the United States who have gone thither have built 
up within the last ten years. 

All this will follow as a result of a measure submitting these ques- 
tions to the courts. The gentleman from Missouri says, in outlining 
the so-called benefits of his amendment, ‘‘ What harm will be done if 
there are delays?’’ And he says that as to the railroads being built 
during the delay, that is all nonsense, a false alarm sounded to influ- 
ence our action. I have only to remind the gentleman that within the 
last three years this matter of building railroads has not been altogether 
a false alarm. If his attention can be directed to the western slope of 
the Rocky Mountains, especially to the Cascade Range in the State of 
Washington, he will find there a line of at least 75 miles of railroad and 
running through some of the most valuable lands on this continent, 
some of the most valuable timber lands, some of the most valuable coal 
lands, some of the most valuable gold and silver bearing lands. He 
will find them very valuable on the western slopes of the Coast Range 
Mountains, passing down to the waters of Paget Sound. 

There was a time when it was within the power of this House to 
have restored to the public domain all that magnificent territory, em- 
bracing about 2,000,000 acres. There was atime, not three years ago, 
when that proposition was submitted to us upon this floor and when 
the gentleman from Missouri himself was one of ushere. It was said 
then, as it is said now, with reference to the future action and opera- 
tion of the railroad companies as to the grants unearned, if we failed to 
forfeit they would go on and complete their roads and earn the lands 
which it was then in our power to restore. But these predictions were 
disregarded, appeals were made to deaf ears, and théy were met with 
a contemptuous refusal. 

Inaction was the result; and then, in the period intervening between 


years ago, that railroad company, knowing the temper of this [oy : 
and feeling that some determinate action would soon be taken, doj)})),.7 
and trebled and quadrupled their forces, and from a point at [)Jo, 


| burgh to a point on Puget Sound they made a living line « 


Men and extensive machinery were placed upon the tunnels, hic}; ojo. 
vations were overcome, steep chasms were trestled, electric lights, 
introduced to aid the operations by night as the mighty wor!) 
under and over the mountain range; and when we assembled here ava 
at the beginning of the succeeding short session to resume our |. 
the most stupendous results in railroad building had been accomp 
every mile of the great road had been completed from the wat: 
Lake Superior to the waters of Puget Sound, the road was acceyte:) 
and the railroad people came here and, smiling confidently in our fac, 
said: ‘‘What will you do about it?’’ And, sir, what can we now . 
about it? There is not a lawyer on this floor or anywhere else \ 
can answer that question with satisfaction to himself. With the nume; 
ous decisions of the Supreme Court, as well as the pronounced opin 
of distinguished men who have given this matter the most profound 
attention, and with the most learned discussion of the subject in the 
other House of Congress as well as in this body, it seems hopeless at 
this or at any other time or place ever to restore to the public domain 
any portion of that land which the railroad companies claim they have 
earned by construction, followed by acceptance of their roads, although 
completed after the prescribed time. 
The gentleman speaks of the worthlessness of a large portion of th: 
lands embraced in the grants now before us for restoration. He says 
to this House that at least two-thirds of the immense grant of the North- 
ern Pacific is worthless. I have so much confidence, Mr. Chairman, in 
the integrity of that gentleman that I must say if he had been over any 


Ly 


portion of that country he would not have made so broad and sweeping 


a declaration and one so very erroneous with reference to the entire lenzth 
of that grant. 
Speaking more particularly of the 214 miles of the remaining land 


grant of the Northern Pacific Railroad, along the valley of the Colum- 
bia, I can place myself upon the witness stand to say that as to that 
particular portion, involving about 3,000,000 acres, the gentleman is 
most wofully in error when he tells this House that two-thirds of that 
Jand is worthless. 

Let me say that in no portion or the Union is there an equal extent 
of land, public or private, of greater value as to its fertility than the 
lands along the Colambia River—lands which have yielded often from 
40 to 50 bushels of grain to the acre when properly cultivated and ir- 
rigated; lands which produce the finest fruit that has ever reached the 
markets of the Pacific; lands which, as to either esculents or cereals, are 
unequaled, under proper conditions, as to their productiveness. But 
of what avail is all this with that black cloud of railroad withdrawal 
hanging over that country for 214 miles? What inducement is there 
for any American citizen, homeless as he may be, to pitch his tent and 
rest his weary tootsteps upon that magnificent domain, so long as this 
cloud hangs over it? Thecorporation will neither build their road no1 
will they voluntarily relinquish the land. 

The distinguished gentleman from Indiana has repeatedly stated tothe 
House during his very able address (for he is always able and inter- 
esting) that there is a hope that the two Houses of Congress may 
agree on his amendment, but when interrogated by the gentleman 
from Illinois he gave us no satisfactory answer as to the basis of his 
hope. We all know—indeed it isa matter of public notoriety—that 
while there is less difficulty at the present time than there was fou: 
years ago in uniting the views of the Senate and those of the House 0! 
Representatives on this question, it is not because the Senate is more 
yielding, but because the House is more conservative. Why, we may 
ask, does the Senate take so conservative a view on this subject. and 
why is it that body has not receded and come to the radical basis rec- 
ommended by the Committee on the Public Lands of the last Ilouse’ 
Jt has repeatedly expressed its position upon thisquestion. It adheres 
firmly to the same position still. 

We are reminded of this again in the bill which for the third t 
has been sent to us. We are reminded particularly of the one ret 
grant of the original act of incorporation of the Northern Pacific |: 
road, an act which invited the people of the United States to subs: 
to the stock of that company, section 10 of that act providing— 

That all the people of the United States shall have the right to subse: 


the stock of the Northern Pacific Railroad until the whole capital name: 
act of incorporation is taken up. 


Then, again, we are invited to consider another act adopted 104 
subsequent Congress, which permitted the railroad company to mort- 
gage its lands and all its property for the purpose of raising money '° 
earry on the work of construction. They say to us it would be }a! 
faith, it would be a wrongful act, it would be an act of treachery ‘0! 
this Congress now to do anything to make less valuable the bonds an i 
mortgages which were taken by people and paid for from their hard 
earnings upon the invitation and authority and the pledged fait) ©! 
this Congress. This act is entitled ‘‘An act to aid the Northern Paci' 
Railroad Company in the construction and equipment of its roa. 
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Those mortgages and those bonds were ‘subscribed for to a large ex- 
tent; the rich as well as the poor made this subscription. 

Then, again, we are pointed to the great inducement, which was one 
of the controlling motives in the original grant of these lands—shall the 
people have a road for national and military purposes connecting the 
waters of the Lakes with the waters of the Pacific? Insection7 of the 
original act it is provided— 

Thatsaid Northern Pacific Railroad, or any part thereof, shall be a post-road 
and a military road, subject to the use of the United States for postal, military, 

aval, and all other Government service, and also subject to such regulations 
as ( ongress may impose restricting the charges for such Government transpor- 
tation. 

The Executive Departments of the Government not only impose con- 
ditions upon these railroads, and have done so ever since the first rail 
was laid, as to carrying public stores, munitions of war, etc., for the 
Government of the United States, but especially with regard to the 
transportation of the United States mails. All land-grant railroads 
earry the mails for nearly 25 per cent. less than the charges made by 
roads not of that character. 

The great object of the legislation was to connect the waters of the 
lakes with the Pacific Ocean for the purpose of transporting troops 
and public stores and to suppress Indian difficulties, and for other na- 
tional purposes, as well as to open that immense domain for settlement. 
These were all questions that entered into the discussion. It was also 
believed that this road would be indispensable for national defense in 
time of hostilities with foreign powers, and an eminent gentleman occu- 
pying a seat on this floor at the time of the passage of the act said: 

Ifthis road is not built within our own territory it will be built within the 
British posszssions. The English never neglect their own iuterests. If this 
bill will be the means of constructing a road on ourown soil south of the British 
possessions, itis certainly a measure which every gentleman in the House ought 
to vote for. 

Andas tothe development of the country one of the most distinguished 
gentlemen that this century has produced, now no longer amongst the 
living (Mr. Thaddeus Stevens), said: 


What, then, have we given them which gentiemen seem so sensitive about? 
We gave them that which to this nation to-day is not worth a dollar. We gave 
them land wholly uninhabited, lying in the bleak regions of the North, and 
which without some such road as this never will be inhabited until the great 
fire shall consume those forests. 

It is therefore as a means of settling that country, now without one white in- 
habitant, and it is for the porous of bringing the alternate sections into value, 
so that homesteads may be worth something there, that we propose to give 
this company an opportunity to open up that vast wilderness to civilized man. 

And Mr. Hendricks, then in the United States Senate, and since Vice- 
President of the United States, and towhose memory not long since we 
paid an affectionate tribute, said, in speaking of the importance of the 
grant when made: 

Everybody can see at a glance that it is a work of national importance. It 
proposes to grant lands in a northern latitude, where,without the construction 
ofa work like this, the lands are comparatively without value to the Govern- 
ment, , 

The same debates to which we are referred all demonstrate the high 
patriotic motives of Congress in making the grant,and showing thatit was 
then thought to bein the interest of the Government, in the interest of 
national aggrandizement, of power, of unity, ofdevelopment, in binding 
together in bonds of steel the Pacific and Atlantic portions of the con- 
tinent. Then, again, we are also particularly reminded that in the 
original act Congress did everything in its power to encourage the 
building of the road thus provided for through that region. In sec- 
tion 9 of the act we find this language: 

That if the company make any breach of the conditions her2of and allow the 
same to continue for upward of one year— 

Bear in mind, gentlemen, that by the very language of the law itself, 
even in the event of an unquestioned right of forfeiture, one year was 
permitted to the company to make good any default which might have 
resulted, and it then provided— 


in such case at any time thereafter the United States, by its Congress, may do 


all acts and things which may be necessary to secure the speedy completion of 
such road, ete, 


And Judge Deady, judge of the United States district court of Oregon, 
whose learning and purity as a distinguished jurist are well known 
from one end of the country to the other, and who is regarded as among 
the ablest presiding officers on the bench in the United States, when 
passing on this question in the case of Hughes vs. The Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company, said sections 8 and 9 should be taken together 
and the act should be construed rather as intending that if the corpora- 
pd failed the United States would take up the work and complete the 


We are invited to consider still another condition in the grant, which 
provides that whenever 25 consecutive miles of that road were com- 
pleted commissioners to be appointed by the President of the United 
States should examine the road, and if it should be found to have been 
constructed in a good and workmanlike manner should certify that 
fact, and then the lands conterminous with the 25 miles of completed 
road should be certified to the President of the United States for pat- 
ent; and, further, that the title should be conveyed from the Govern- 
ment of the United States to these grantees of the Government. ‘‘And 
patents of lands as aforesaid shall be issued to said company confirm- 
ing to said company the right and title to said lands.’’ 


aa 


This provision, bear in mind, applies to each consecutive 25 miles of 
road as they should be completed. That is the language of the act. 
And to show, Mr. Chairman, what was the intent and purpose of those 
who were here when that grant was made, our attention is called to 
the language made use of by Senators and Representatives, and espe- 
cially by the chairman of the Public Lands Committee of the Senate 
when he reported that bill. I refer to Mr. Harlan. He said on the 
floor of the Senate: 


The land is to be conveyed to t) 1 progress« 

That is to say, according as each sé 
accepted. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Can the gentleman inform us whether theSec- 
retary of the Interior has certified the lands adjacent to that portion 
of the road which the gentleman spoke of as having been built between 
the long session and the short session of the last Congress ? 

Mr. HERMANN. Iam quite certain that the lands have been cer- 
tified to the President, but the patents have not been issued. The last 
action taken in this matter was by the late Democratic President of 
the United States, Mr. Cleveland. He received the report of the com- 
missioners whom he had appointed, and then he certified that each con- 
secutive 25 miles of that road last completed was entitled to be pat- 
ented. 

We are reminded again, sir, that there is a question as to the legal 
title and as to our right to declare a forfeiture of earned lands by con- 
struction of road out of time. 

We are referred in answer to this doubt to decisions of the Supreme 
Court, among the rest one formidable one in the case of Van Wyck vs. 
Knevals, the language of which is, in brief: 


sclion OL Yo miles 


is completed and 


So far as that portion of the road which was completed and accepted is con- 
cerned, the contract of the company was executed 
the transactiou on the part of the Government w 
company was perfected. 


and as to the land patented 
is closed, and the title of the 


The decision in Schulenberg vs. Harriman, covering the same point, 
is also of close application to cases such as we are considering. 

And again, sir, it can hardly be necessary jor me to recall to the 
minds of our friends, especially those who take the radical view of this 
question to-day, that Congress in 1882 impliedly recognized the fact 
of the existence of the grant, its validity and its operation, by the act 
of July of that year in providing for the extinguishment of the Indian 
title along the line of the road through the Crow reservation some two 
or three hundred miles, and bought and paid for the right through their 
reservation and for the construction through their territory of this road. 
This was three years after July 4, 1879, the time fixed for completion 
of entireroad. Then, as I before remarked, the President of the United 
States himself, from the very first section of 25 miles of road completed 
up to the last, has received these sections and certified them for pat- 
enting. The companies excuse their delay in construction in part be- 
cause of the delay of the Government in extinguishing the Indian title 
and extending the public surveys, as promised in the granting act, in 
advance of the road. 

We find from the reports of the Interior Department on the necessity 
for public surveys that for a long time the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company found it impossible to continue advance work, and were de- 
layed in the prosecution of the work because the surveys were not ex- 
tended, and selections and definite locations could not be made; and 
therefore the work could not be hastened. It was not until 1882—some 
time after the time prescribed for the building of the road—that the 
surveys were finally extended through. These and numerous other 
mitigations have been presented showing a degree of equity, or, I may 
say, numerous equities, which it is claimed should be considered by us 
in these discussions in determining the extent of the forfeiture penalty. 
With these arguments before us, as they have been for years, we can well 
entertain serious doubts if the Senate ever will, or if it should, recede 
from the position it now occupies. Gentlemen seem to emphasize the 
fact that this forfeiture is particularly desired by the railroad com- 
panies, claiming that it will be a confirmation to the rest of their grants 
or to such portions as were earned out of time. 

I think I have sufficiently answered that by referring to the saving 
proviso which is in this bill reported by the majority of the commit- 
tee. I must say, however, that if the lands earned out of time are 
legaliy earned this proviso will not make them less so, and if not legaliy 
eartied this substitute now being considered can not make them so 
even by implication. The opposition constantly dwell upon the great 
benefits formerly conferred upon railroads and now the public necessity 
of depriving them of all lands earned out of time, and to do this they 
are eager to tie up these grants, hoping that at some time in the future 
public sentiment may invite extreme legislation. They seem to assume 
that in all the granted limits there is the same wild, uninhabited ex- 
panse that existed prior to the grant. They ignore the subsequent de- 
velopment and progress, the investment of capital, the acquisition and 
conveyance of 1eal property, the numerous titles which have passed 
from hand to hand, and all relating back to the land grant for validity. 
Let me say to gentlemen, if they will lay less stress upon the benefits 
accruing to the railroad companies and speak a little more of the inju- 
ries which will follow from further delays to the people and settlers 
of the country, and to the bona fide purchasers, not only directly but 
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indirectly, from the railroad company, and then look for a moment 
upon the great injury which would be perpetrated upon all the country 
adjacent to the roads and within the grants, and upon all of their 
thriving industries, they will come nearer to the mark than they have 
up to the present time. 

Now, the gentleman from Indiana says that it is only the railroad 
companies who want this particular forfeiture; that is to say, the for- 
feiture of the land conterminous with the unconstructed lines. Let me 
say to the gentleman that he is mistaken in reference to that. I call 
the gentleman’s attention to the voluminous petitions from people 
along the line of these grants, thousands of whom have addressed the 
Committee on Public Lands in this Congress, asking its members to 
come to their rescue now, after so many years of patient waiting, and 
at least do them this iong-deferred justice. If the gentleman will look 
among the files of his committee-room he will find them there, one 
petition at least, which I had the honor to present from 3,000 people 
who have settled along the line of the Northern Pacific, in my own 
State, asking that action be taken as to the unconstructed lines inde- 
pendent of further forfeiture. 

Substantially the same language is also used in the memorial ad- 
dressed by the Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon to this Con- 
gress, asking for some immediateaction, a portion of which I will read: 

That by the forfeiture of said lands it will increase the wealth, prosperity, and 
general welfare of the State of Oregon, and the eastern portion in particular. 

And to the end that the greatest good may come to our Commonwealth, we, 
your aforesaid memorialists, most respectfully and earnestly ask: 

First, That all the lands of said company conterminous with and adjacent to 
the proposed Columbia River branch of said road, namely, between Wallula, 
Wash., and Portland, Oregon, be declared forfeited without delay. 


Second. That the forfeiture of said lands do not depend upon the condition of 
any other portion of the grant of said company than the one mentioned herein ; 


and that the question of the forfeiture herein mentioned be acted upon inde- 


pendently of all others, that the minds of the people may be set at rest and 
their property rights secured. 


This is substantially accomplished in the bill reported by the ma- 
jority of the Committee on Public Lands. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to have read also the appeal of thou- 
sands of settlers who have made homes along these 214 miles, the 
counties of which, along the river, embrace a population of at least 
40,000 people, 3,000 of whom unite in this petition. I ask the read- 
ing of it by the Clerk. I think this will satisfy the gentleman that it 
is not the railroad companies who are asking for immediate and earnest 
action, but it is the settlers and the people who are building up that 
great empire in the valley of the Columbia. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembled : 

We, your memorialists, the farmers, stock-raisers, and other permanent set- 
tlers of Morrow County, Oregon, assembled in Lexington, Oregon, on Saturday, 
the 15th day of January, 1887, respectfully represent: 

That our homes, farms, and stock ranches are within the 40-mile limit of 
the branch line of the original Northern Pacific Railroad survey, which was 
located along the bank of the Columbia River, from Wallula, Wash., to Port- 
land, Oregon; 

That the last limit of time in which this Northern Pacific branch line was to 
have been built, according to the terms of the grant, expired on July 4, 1879; 

That in the year 1880 another railroad company, known as the “ Oregon Rail- 
way and Navigation Company,” completed a railroad line along this original 
Northern Pacific location, from Portland, Oregon, to Wallula,Wash., a distance 
of 214 miles, and has, since said completion, operated its line without intermis- 
BION ; 

That the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, after having plainly forfeited 
all right to any land south of the Columbia River, threaten settlers upon odd 
sections in this large belt of territory with prosecution, unless said settlers bond 
themselves to pay said compsny’s exorbitant prices for the homes built upon 
what is clearly, and in all justice, solid Government domain ; 

That many of us have been compelled to pay the maximum price of $2.50 per 
acre for pre-emptions and commuted homesteads on even sections, on account 
of this anlawful withholding of the odd sections for said Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, whose title to these lands lapsed in 1879; 

That the cloud over the title to these odd sections is now, and has been for 
nearly seven years, retarding the growth of this community and preventing the 
improvement of the homes of what would otherwise have been a large and 
prosperous common wealth ; 

That a majority of us came to this region very poor in pocket, but strong in 
hope and muscle, and have been obliged to break up the sod of many centuries 
for some years before its inherent productiveness could be developed sufficiently 
to raise a remunerative crop; that we have been compelled to reside in shan- 
ties and live from hand to mouth, from year to year, while endeavoring to 
build comfortable homes upon prairies which the early settlers considered bar- 
ren, arid wastes, fit only for a range fora limited number of horses and cattle; 

That in our struggle upward we bave been visited by dry seasons, which have 
put us back from year to year, so that many of the most industrious and frugal 
of us have been unable to raise the $00 demanded by the Government for pre- 
emption claims on even sections, and that, in consequence, ourselves and fami- 
lies are in many cases living upon expired and unpaid pre-emptions; 

That we have been hoping from year to year, and from one session of Con- 
gress to another, that our lawgivers would come to our relief by declaring 
these lands forfeited to the Government and throwing them open to actual set- 
tlers, thus enabling us to build and improve these homes with some degree of 
confidence, but have been disappointed at the termination of each session until 
all has been doubt and despondency, where otherwise would have been a pros- 
perousand happy community ; 

That we can not settle closely together and establish schools for our children 
within convenient reach, on account of every odd square mile within this belt 
being withheld from permanent settlement; 

That the exemption from taxation of railroad sections, which comprise nearly 
one-half the land in Morrow County, adds additional load to our other burdens, 
as the deeded !and has to bear much more than its just proportion of taxation ; 

That we have still sufficient faith in our national legislators to hope for justice 
at their hands, when we succeed in calling their attention to our grievances : 

Wherefore. your memoriaifsts earnestly pray the members ofthe United States 
Senate who are not in the pay of corporations, and the honest members of the 
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House of Representatives, to agree upon some measure which will 
free us from this railroad incubus which has for nearly seven years st 
way of our prosperity. 

We earnestly beg that you will see fit to forfeit all railroad lands 
Oregon and throw them open to settlement by the people at the n 
of $1.25 an acre. 


Mr. HERMANN. Now, Mr. Chairman, how long shall th 
ings from the people be made in these Halls without a res; 
swer? How long shall they be compelled to knock at the 
their country’s Capitol for relief and he denied the simple ju 
ask? Tell me, are they to go away again, asthey have for t) 
or eight years, without a word of encouragement? For th 
their name, I hope not. Along this portion of the 214 mil 
the stranger may distinguish by the dilapidated appearance 
ble cabins on the odd sections the dividing line between the gr: 
and the restored indemnity limits. Sir, you can look into t! 
despondent faces of the people upon those lands and plainl; 
they have been worn out in watching and waiting from y: 
hoping the time would still come when Congress would c 
titles at last to their well-earned homes. No argument can 
against this. 

The railroad corporation has nota vestige of claim left, 
portion it has never even attempted tocomply with the | 
authorizing the construction of the Northern Pacific Rai 
a line from some point on Lake Superior to some point on | 
and a branch road leading from some point about 300 mi 
to Portland along the Columbia River. The point was fin 
near the mouth ot Snake River, at Wallula. From Wallu! 
ately west to the Pacific, about 262 miles, the road was cont 
constructed. From Wallula to the city of Portland it is 
That branch line has never been constructed. Nota shove! 
has ever been taken up, not a rail has ever been laid down, an 
we ever hear as to the construction of that system of road is 
ally some uncertain intimation from railroad people that the; 
action toward the building of that road to prevent the forfei 
grant. 

This is unreliable. On the contrary, the public have neith 
nor assurance of this. The construction of a road on the south 
the Columbia River by another company will of itself discoura 
building of the Northern Pacific on the north side and paral 
In the mean time great uncertainty prevails along the entire ( 
River grant. 
which should be $1.25 per acre. Final proof must be mad 
tinre expires on their homesteads and pre-emptions. No taxes 
on the odd sections. Schools can not be supported and roads 
be maintained. 


an impracticable object, for a theory, for a proposition not de; 
upon this, and which they must know is without the remot 
pect of success. ° 

Mr. MCRAE. Will the gentleman permit a question the: 
gentleman has said something about *‘ stubbornness.’’ 


the Senate bill, which is substantially the same as this. Now 
to call the gentleman’s attention to the fact that he voted y 
against that bill in the last Congress, and that he is one of t! 
born men himself. 

Mr. HERMANN. I anticipate the gentleman’s question 
dwell a moment longer upon this matter. 


Now, all these gentlemen who are in favor of obtaining the !a! 


restoration of the granted lands to the public domain have 


work for years, and I did go with a great many of them here on th 
final votes, but I always supported substitutes and amendments limi 


ing forfeitures to unconstructed roads, and when voted down 
alternative I went with the gentlemen from Indiana and ‘ 
hoping that with some bill from this House a compromise ! 
agreed upon between the two disagreeing bodies and some | 
measure of forfeiture be obtained. To this extent I admit 
with the gentleman. I stood upon the most advanced gro 
that question that I felt it was possible toobtain. I stand on ' 
ground to-day. The amendments which I supported and vo 
every previous Congress went no further than the bil! of t) 
committee to-day. 
the gentleman then was impracticable. When our substit 
voted down we had either to take the gentleman’s radi 
nothing. 

In my speech in this House in the Fiftieth Congress, on su 
the same issues as are now pending, I advocated the passage 
confined exclusively to a torfeiture of lands conterminous wit! 
structed roads. I then said: ‘‘ Theories may do for others 
speeches may console, bat this period has gone by with thes 
and they now demand such remedial and practical legis!ativ! 
place in their 


selves and taeir posterity. For several sessions of Congress Pp! 


legislation has failed, and only because of the zealous, stubbor and 
yet hopeless effort to secure greater results than were possible to 0!)(410. 


Settlers on the even sections are paying $2.50 per 


The settlement of the whole country is retarded 
the face of all this, and with all our appeals for relief, we meet with 
persistency and stubbornness on the part of those who are fighti: 


I would lil 
eall attention to his votes. He spoke a moment ago with referen 
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In view of our past experience, I confess my surprise that the gen- 

tleman should hold out so persistently as he has, and prevent results | 
from being accomplished in this matter in this Congress. He knows | 
that all that he hoped for and all that he pleaded for has never been real- 

ized, and he now sheuld believe that the best thing possible to do is 

to recede from his former position and accept this as a compromise, be- | 
cause it is evident that these are the best terms that can be obtained. | 
All former House measures that have been sent to the Senate have been | 
defeated and now it seems to me, more than ever, it is our duty to do | 
the best thing possible to obtain the long-needed relief for the suffering 

people along these grants, and we think the present bill is the sensible | 
posit m totake. It has seemed to me that the position taken by the 
gentleman from Indiana, who is still persistently holding out when 

there is no hope of obtaining what he is contending for, is just the same 
stubbornness as that of the gentleman from Arkansas, after there has 
been a general consensus of opinion of both sides of the House that no 
more could be accomplished and no result obtained other than that 
which isex pressed in the bill reported by the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. McKAE. You say that in this matter you are satisfied it can 
not be accomplished. Why do you say that, when the question has 
never been submitted to the Senate ? 

Mr. HERMANN. FPorthis reason: It has been submitted to the Sen- 
ate four or five times and has never been favorably acted upon by them. 
It has been each time considered, and always rejected. 

Mr. McRAE. This has never been submitted to the Senate. 

Mr. HERMANN. I[begto differ with the gentleman on that question. 
There never was an issue about the question of the lands conterminous 
with uncompleted road, but there always has been and is now as to com- 
pleted roads out of time, and this is your issue now. This issue was 
submitted to the Senate before, and now by the Holman amendment 
you propose to submit it again. 

Mr. McRAE, But this is not the old House bill. This is not that 
bill, and does not jnvolve the land which you have been talking about. 
The bill reported by the gentleman from Illinois we all agreed to, and 
all your talk is about some imaginary man or measure, and there is not 
a single question about the Senate agreeing to that. This is a matter 
on which all lawyers are agreed, that so much of the land as is conter- 
minous with the road not constructed should be forfeited. 

Mr. HERMANN. The gentleman from Missouri, as I stated at the 
outset-—and I am sorry that the gentleman from Arkansas did not pay a | 
little more attention, because then he would have heard me define my 
position more plainly than he did—the gentleman from Missouri dis- 
tinctly proposes an amendment to this bill by which all the questions 
as to the land conterminous with the completed portions of the roads 
earned out of time shall go to the courts, shall go to the land offices, shal 
go through all the various stages of the Interior Department, until 
every man out there, unless he is a millionaire, will be absolutely | 
rendered bankrupt before the last day of judgment shall arrive. 

Now, I claim that such a proposition as that will not receive the as- | 
sent of a majority of the body at the other end ofthis Capitol. There 
fore I argue these questions as if they were all before us now for 
consideration, as they are before us. The position of the gentleman 


from Indiana [Mr. HoLMAN] in his amendment, the position of the | 
gentleman from Missouri [ Mr. STONE], and also the bill asit is reported | 


here by the majority of the Committee on Public Lands, I unite them 
all together for the purpose of illustrating the conditions which you will 
attempt to ingraft on the pending bill, and then the utter impossibility 
of arriving at any compromise other or better than that which is pre- 
sented by the majority of the committee. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, what I desire to add further will be largely in | 


the form of extracts which I shall ask the privilege of incorporating 
with my remarks in the RecorD. 

But in conclusion I desire to say that many of the people along that 
entire grantof the Northern Pacific, to which I have been specially de- 
voting my remarks, were at one time as radical as the gentleman from 
Arkansas can be for an entire forfeiture of this land grant as far back 
as Bismarck, and to the date July 4, 1879, fixed for the completion of 
the road. They believed before the road had progressed far that that 
might have been done and should have been done, for they thought it 
would be just; but they have come now to a a different conclusion. 
They believe now that the longer we delay the settlement of this ques- 
tion the worse it will be for the prosperity of that country and the 
happiness of the people individually. 

And let me say to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. McRAr}], to 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HoxmAN], and to the gentleman 
from Missouri {Mr. Stone], that when they talk about the friends of 


the railroad corporations being here—meaning those of us who desire | 


to realize practical results—I say to them that the railroad company’s 

t friends here have been those who opposed all compromises and 
produced delays through which large grants were earned. I could 
point my finger to them on the floor of this House and make no mis- 
take, and I would count among them the gentlemen who have spoken 
80 ably here in the minority. I mean no reflection. They did not in- 
tend the consequences which followed. By their refusal to take what 


ete then get the railroads got what they did not want them to 
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As I before suggested, while we are caviling and disagreeing among 
ourselves, the railroad companies are going on building their lines and 
having their construction certified and their lands selected and their 





sued under Democratic Administrations as well as under Re- 
publican, and, as now nearly all agree, their titles to the lands so ob- 
tained will be confirmed by the highest courts of theland. So that, I 
assert again, the more you thr obstructions in the way of sucha 


measure as that which is presented here by the Committee on Public 





Lands the more you are playing into the hands of therailroad corpora- 
tions, aggrandizing them, and ma them richer than they are and 
the people poorer. 


Mr. MCRAE. You give them what they want 


Mr. HERMANN. And let me say to the gentk > the that 
as for the settlers, the people whose cause you pretend so earnes to 
espouse, you are making them poorer by the course that you are ] 
suing; you are throwing them into bankruptcy, into sorrow, into irr 
trievable suffering and ruin. That is about where the line should 
drawn between the friends of the settler and the real friends of th 

lroad corporations here. When we look at matters in this material 
world we look chiefly to results; we look not to words but to living, 
earnest action. Those people have been patiently waiting You have 
told them that you were their friends and they have been growing 
poorer every day in proportion to your protestations of friendship, and 
the time has now come for you to show your hands definitely. Gin 
them now that which it is possible to givethem. Givethem that uy 
which there is no difference of opinion in either the Senate or th 
House of Representatives. Relieve the discouraged settlers of the 
West. Let them go on with cheerful hearts, let their titles be con 


firmed, and let happiness be seen again in their poor and humb! 
cabins rather than sorrow, gloom, and despair. [| Applause. | 


Forfeiture of Land Grants. 





It (the Democratic party it uy j and polic 
the Republican party touchin publ i ain, an I l from 
porations and syndicates, alien and domestic d restored to the people near 
| 100,000,000 of acres of valuable land to be sacredly held as homesteads for ou: 


citizens National Democratic Platform, 138% 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS C. McRAE, 


oO}! ARKANSAS 
IN THE DOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, July 17, 1890 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under cons ration 
the bill (S. 2781) to forfeit certain lands heretof unted for the 
of aiding in the construction of railroads, and for other purposes 


Mr. McRAE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have discussed this question several times on this 
floor, and in reports tothe House from the Committee on Public Lands, 
during the last five years. What I say to-day will be, so faras the sub- 
ject generally is concerned, largely a repetition of what I have said here 
tofore in some form or other. 

| The policy of granting lands to aid in the construction of railroads 
was initiated in 1850 by the passage of the act to aid the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad (3 Statutes at Large, 466), and since that time has been 
very liberally indulged in. Until the year 1862 it was the universal 
practice of Congress to make the grants only 
of the roads and to make them to the States in trust for the roads to 
be constructed. Since then the practice has been to greatly enlarg 

the limits and to grant the lands directly to railroad companies organ- 
ized by Congress, and hence a great deal of our present trouble in 
forfeiting the unearned lands held by them 

The following table will show by what Administration made and the 
extent of the grants for railroads, exclusive of indemnity withdrawa! 

| to the amount of over 40,000,000 acres 


6 miles wide on each side 





| During President Fillmore’s Administration there were gra , 
the States in trust for the railroads aggregat 
During President Pierce's Administration there were grants to 
the States in trust for the railroadsaggregati: 
During President Lincoln’s Administration there w 
| rectly to railroad companies aggrerating j 
| During President Johnson's Administration there wer rants 
| reetly torailroad companies aggregatir 34, O01, 207 
| During President Grant’s Administ there ere g sd 
| rectly to railroad companies aggregating : 19, 231. 121 
Total wenenees ‘ . 155,504, 994.5 
| At this late day I will not undertake to pass upon the wisdom of 


such a policy. Many of the best and ablest leaders of public thought 
of those times, including Hon. Stephen A. Douglas and Hon. Lewis 
Cass, favored the grants, but whether right or wrong at that time we 
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will all agree that the roads have abused the trusts and that it should 
now be abandoned. The time has come for us to take our bearings 
and see where we are drifting. Our public lands must be preserved | 
for settlers. Our population is increasing with wonderful rapidity. 
The landless and homeless are to be found all around us, while our 
public domain is being absorbed by railroad companies and cattle and 
foreign syndicates, 

The grand object to be accomplished by making the grants was to 
secure an early completior of the roads across the plains and over the 
mountains and the development of the great Western States and Ter- 
ritories, to people them and unite their commerce with that of the 
Eastern and Middle States. The policy did not accomplish this result. | 
It might well be doubted if the grants materially aided in what has 
been done in that direction. 

Eighty grants, covering directly 155,504,944 acres, and about 40,000, - 
000 moreof indemnity withdrawals have been made to companies | 
have altogether constructed less than 20,000 miles of road, while during 
the same period of time over 100,000 miles of road were constructed by | 
other compagies without the aid of land grants and subsidies, and not a 
few in the undeveloped West were built far in advance of and before 
the completion of those aided by large and valuable grants. 

In many cases the construction of the land-grant roads appears to 
have been purposely delayed until the country through which the 
routes were projected had been settled to a sufficient extent to justify | 
the building without aid. Under the law and practice of the Interior 
Department in permitting the lands to be withdrawn as soon as maps 
were filed the railroads lost nothing by such delay. They paid no 
taxes and the land was all the time increasing in value. Thedelay was 
n very profitable business for them. They have been allowed to build 
wherever and whenever they desired, either within or without the 
limit, and often allowed to change the route to suit their desires, and 
withdrawals have generally been made to suit their greedy wishes. 

There are many railroads yet uncompleted to aid which land grants 
were made nearly thirty years ago, and when the time fixed in the 
granting act for completion has long since expired, and yet the lands 
are still withdrawn from sale and settlement and the legal title in the 
company, with no power in the executive department to restore them 
to the public domain, while up to this time the legislative department 
has been unable to agree as to a general forfeiture. About 50,000,000 
or more acres have been forfeited, and there yet remain subject to for- 
feiture from 6,000,000 to 70,000,000 acres according as Congress may 
think proper under all the circumstances. I think the whole grant 
should be forfeited where the road was not completed in time, and par- 
ticularly if it has never yet been completed. Of the eighty roads re- 
ceiving grants, forty-seven were completed within the time, twelve 
have been completed out of time, seventeen only partially completed, 
and there are four no part of which has ever been constructed. 

Congress now has the option of saving alarge quantity of these lands 
for the homeless people or giving them to the faithless railroad com- 
panies. The question is fairly before the people and is well understood 
by them, and the settlement of it can not be avoided by the promise 
contained in section 7 of the House amendment. Shall the House now 
abandon its position heretofore assumed in the contest with the other 
branch of this department and yield to the demands of the railroads? 
The Democratic party is emphatically and squarely committed in its 
platform to the policy of declaring these forteitures and restoring the 
lands to the public domain, and so long as it controlled this House it 
refused to make any such concessions to the corporations as is now 
proposed by the majority of the Committee on Public Lands, 

The Democratic party stands pledged and ready to forfeit all not 
earned in time. That is the question to which we call the attention 
of our Republican friends. I call upon them now to show what they 
have done to recover the unearned lands so recklessly granted by their 
party. I charge that party with favoring the railroads as against the 
settlers in this fight for forfeitures, not all the members, but particu- 
larly the Senate, which is under the control of Republicans. I point 
with pride to the record of our party and the efforts of leading mem- 
bers. 

Mr. HoLMAN, of Indiana, a Democrat, now the able chairman of the 
House Committee on the Public Lands, on the 18th day of January, 
A. D. 1869, when the Republican party had full control of all the de- 
partments of the Government, offered the following resolution in the 
House: 











Resolved, That grants of the public lands to corporations ought to be discon- 
tinued, and the whole of such lands ought to be held as a sacred trust to secure 
homesteads to actual settlers, and for no other purpose whatever. 

A Republican, Mr. H. D. Washburn, with the House about two-thirds 
Republican, moved to table the resolution, and the motion was agreed 
to by just about that proportion. The vote was 110 yeas and 55 nays, 
and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HoLMAN], who was a member of 
the Fortieth Congress, says he only remembers three Democrats who 
voted to table. With only a handful of Democrats in Congress, the 
leaders of that grand old party of the people that had acquired so much 
of our public domain undertook to stop such ts, and, if possible, 
to recover some of the lands that had been lessly given to money- 
less corporations for speculative purposes, and they were met by the 





Republicans, then in power, by a vote to table, which in effec; 


the country that the lands ought not to be held for settlers 


corporations as well, and continued to make grants. 

In connection with this resolution I desire to call attention 
| platforms of the Democratic party in 1884 and 1888 upon this 

We believe that the public land ought, as far as possible, to be kep' 
steads for actual settlers; that all unearned lands heretofore im, 
granted to railroad corporations by the action of the Republican pa 
be restored to the public domain, and that no more grants of land sh 
to corporations or be allowed to fall into the owner ship of alien abs: 
tional Democratic Platform, 1884, 

It [the Democratic party) has reversed the improvident and un wis: 
the Republican party touching the public domain, and has reclaim< 
perations and syndicates, alien and domestic, and restored to the ; 
100,000,000 of acres of valuable land to be sacredly held as homest« 
citizens.— Nalional Democratic Platform, 1888. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, let us see what has been done to red« 
promises. 

The Forty-eighth Congress passed bills to forfeit the followi: 
land grants to railroad corporations, all of which bills were init 
and passed by a Democratic House in accordance with the po 
party, namely: 
ae 


Texas Pacific ..... 
Iron Mountain, of Missouri. 


Total area by acts Forty-eighth Congress....... loess 


The Forty-ninth Congress, which began with the Clevel: and Ad 
tration, enacted laws forfeiting the following-named land grants | 


road corporations, initiated and insisted upon by the House, nar 


Atlantic and Pacific, estimated att....... ..........cc000 -cesseseessceeseeee 
The Mobileand New Orleansand other Southern railroads, the gr ant 
being to States, estimated at 


Total area restored by Forty-ninth Congress..... 


The Fiftieth Congress passed a bill forfeiting the sia to th: 
Michigan to aid in the construction of a road from Marquette 
tonagon, estimated at 500,000 acres. 
50,982,240 acres. 

‘The following tableand statement shows the quantity of land a 
restored to the public domain by the Cleveland Administration 
sive of forfeiture bills: 


/ 


Lands in granted railroad limits restored .. 

Railroad indemnity lands restored... 

Private land claims; withdrawn lands restored .. idea 

Entries under pre-emption, homestead, timber- ‘culture, “desert, 
minera), and timber laad laws canceled in regular course of ex- 
amination and proceedings in General Land Office for aband on- 
ment, illegality, and other causes .................+0s0+ 27,4 

Invalid State selections restored to United States 





Total actually restored to the public domain and opened to 
entry and settlement by the executive department. , 


So we have the following results: 


Forfeited by Congress... nial cheanihiltabttesttindidihiiiasaiemetniabensene 
Restored by Executive orders... lapdlieaiibeiegttiouessianteaittchiniatesesdoence ; 


Total added to public Gomain .........cccceececcsscecceemeeeeeeneees 103 420, ¢ 


We have this as the result of the work commenced by the I) 
It is a good showing, but there is still 


cratic party ten years ago. 
to accomplish in this line. 

It is insisted by some that we have no power to forleit a nun 
these grants; that the grants were and are absolute and irrevoca 


propriations and dedications of the lands to and for the purpose o! 
completing the roads. In my judgment, there is nothing in this 
I am sure that such a theory will not be accepted either by the « 


or by the country. We have heard during this debate much a! 


Total legislative forf it 


nl0- 


a 


law bearing upon the question of power and of conditions-prece cn! 


and conditions-subsequent, and a little later on I will have some' 


to say about the legal questions involved. 
But the central fact stands out in bold relief that the gran! 
upon the condition that the roads were to be constructed on « 


a fixed time, and that this condition was not performed as the (1°! 


ment and the people had a right to expect. If the positions \ 
versed the corporations would have no scruples about declar! 
feiture. It is perfectly clear that nothing can be accomplished 
a forfeiture, and we are all agreed that some bill should be p 
Congress. The important question to be settled to-day is th: 
to which we shall go. There are four propositions now pend. 

1, The old Senate proposition, which is now substantially oo 
in by the Republican members of the House committee, to for! 
lands where no road has been built, involving about 6,000, 0' 
as is shown by the Department estimate. 

2. The substitute of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. lH: 
which is the position several times passed and heretofore 
upon by the House when it was Democratic, to forfeit all lands: 
for road constructed within the time fixed in the granting ® 
volving about 50,000,000 acres. 

3. The proposition which I insist upon, to forfeit the enti: 
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ghere there has been a failure to perform the conditions of the grant, 
involving about 70,000,000 acres. 
4. The proposition involved in the amendment of my colleague 


upon the committee, Mr. STONE, of Missouri, in which I have joined 
to agree to the first proposition, and refer the other questions to the 
courts for judicial determination. As for myself, I insist that as a | 
matter of law, as a matter of equity and good conscience as well as 
of public right, there should be no compromise in this matter, and 
therefore feel it my duty to insist, as I have in the last two Congresses, 
upon @ forfeiture of the entire grant where there was a failure to per- 
form the conditions imposed upon and accepted by the companies and 
particularly where the roads have not yet been completed. If it is 
not done I shal] wash my hands of responsibility for such failure. 

Iam, then, first in favor of the third proposition asstated. If it is 
rejected, then as the next best I want the second proposition. Ifneither 
of these is adopted, and I am sure neither will be by the House as 
now organized, then I want the Stone amendment and will move its 
adoption in his absence. These different propositions have each been 
fairly and ably presented by gentlemen who have preceded me in this 
debate, the first by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Payson], the 
second by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HoLMAN], and the third 
by my eloquent and forcible friend from Missouri [Mr. Stone]. I 
fally agree to all he has said. It will be observed that they all agree 
that Congress has the power under the law and the decisions to forfeit 
the whole of the grant where there was a failure to perform the condi- 
tions made by Congress and accepted by the roads. 

LEGAL PRINCIPLES. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us briefly consider the legal propositions 
involved. We have heard and read much about the power of Congress | 
to forfeit, and of conditions precedent and subsequent. I think that 
the grants passed the title to the roads in fee with a condition-subse- 
quent. At common law the object of a condition was to insure the use | 
of the property granted to the object intended, and a forfeiture for | 
breach of the conditions restored the property tothe grantor. So these 
railroad companies hold the granted lands absolutely in fee-simple, 
subject to the right of the United States to insist upon a forfeiture for 
a disregard of the conditions when it shall be asserted. They can use 
it, sell and mortgage as their own, but only subject to the right of 
the Government to retake the estate for a breach of the conditions, and 
the forfeiture may relate back to the date of the grant if Congress so 
declares. 

The building of the roads out of time only gave precision to the 
grants, but does not aid the title. Thegrantisthetitle. This has re- 
peatedly been decided by the Supreme Court. As to the roadsin ques- 
tion there has been a breach of the conditions of, the grants. It follows, 
then, that there is a right of forfeiture. To what extent can Congress 
forfeit? I say we can and should take the whole grant, with proper 
protection to settlers and purchasers. 

In support of this position I will refer to the following quotation from 
Sheppard’s Touchstone, page 154: 


It is generally true that he that doth enter for a condition broken doth make 
the estate void ab initio, and that he shall be in of his first estate in the same 
course and manner as it was when he departed with the possession and at the 
lime of the making ofthe condition. And hence it is that, if there be any charge 
orincumbrance on the lands, as if the lessee of land upon condition grant a 
rent charge out of the land or enter intoa statute or recognizance and the conu- 
see has the land in execution and this charge is after the condition is made, in 
this case when the condition is broken and the party doth re-enter he shall by 
relation avoid the rent, statute, and recoznizance and hold the land freed from 


them all, 

The same doctrine is found in other authorities. 
Littleton, 202a, it is said broadly: 

_He who enters for breach of condition regularly shall 
rst estate, 

Mach has been said about the decision in the case of Schulenberg 
against Harriman (21 Wallace, 44) and it has been used upon all sides 
of this question. Here are the facts upon which this decision was 
based: There was a grant made to the State of Wisconsin to aid in the 
construction of a railroad to be built in ten years. The road was not 
builtin the time, After the time had expired the plaintiff went upon 
the land and eut and converted to his own use certain trees growing. 
Che defendant, as agent of the State of Wisconsin, seized the logs as the 
property of the State. The plaintiff brought replevin. The question 
was whether there was such a title in the State as would maintain re- 
plevin or trespass, The court decided that the grant was one in prir- | 
venti ; that the legal title passed to the State by the act upon condi- | 
ons-subsequent. 

Now, that is the whole scope of that decision, and I challenge any 
gentleman on the other side to cite a single case that goes beyond it. 
This is the leading case and has been followed in every decision since 
delivered by the Supreme Court of the United States. Now, what does 


Sow settle? I want to call attention to the exact language of the 
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ision that all lands remaining unsold for ten years should revert to 
the States if the road be not completed, is no more than a provision that 
— ‘ant shall be void if a condition-subsequent be not performed. Thatis the 
th law, that noone can take advantage of the non-performance of the condi- 
sony subsequent annexed to an estate in fee but the grantor, his heirs, or the 

Ceessors of the grantor, if the grant proceeded from another person and if they 
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ground, the title remains 


do not see fit to enforce the forfeiture on that unim- 


| paired in the grantee. 


In what manner the reserved right of the grantor for breach of the condition 
must be asserted, so as to restore the estate, depends upon the character of the 
grant. Ifit be a private grant that right must be asserted by entry or its equiv- 
alent. If the graut be a public grant [as this is] it must be asserted by judicial 
proceedings authorized by law, or there must be some legislative assertion of 
the ownership of the property for breach of the conditions, such as an act 
directing the appropriation of the property, or that it be offered for sale or s¢t- 
tlemeat, 

Mr. HERMANN. In that case there was an express reversion pro- 
vided tor, but in this case there is no such provision for an express re- 
version. 

Mr. McRAE. The principle is the same and there is substantially 
no difftrence. Inthe case of the Northern Pacific there was an expresg 
statement that every grant, right, and privilege was made and accepted 
upon the condition that the whole road should be constructed, equipped, 
furnished, and completed by the 4th day of July, 1876. 

Mr. HERMANN. ‘The gentleman remembers very well that in the 
original bill providing for the grant to the Northern Pacific Company 
or, as it was at that time called, The People’s Company, fora road 
from some point on Lake Superior to Puget Sound, it was provided that 
in event the road was not completed within the time stipulated the 
lands should revert. That bill, however, was lost, and in the bill 
which we are now acting upon that particular clause was not again 
inserted. 

Mr. COBB. But it is said here that this grant is made upon the ex- 
press conditions stated. 

Mr..McRAE. The condition was just as clearly expressed in the 
grant as it passed as could be. The grant was upon conditions to be 
performed, as I have shown, and the courts have held that under such 
circumstances Congress can declare the forfeiture. The estate so con- 
ditioned is created by declaring the condition, not by declaring the 


| result of its breach. 


Mr. HERMANN. But the gentleman will also remember section 9 


| of this particular bill, which provides that if the conditions are not 


complied with within one year after the failure of the company tocom-~ 
ply with the conditions the Congress may take such measures as if 
may deem proper for the completion of the road. 

Mr. McRAE. Iamgoingtoread sections8and 9together. Thegen- 
tleman himself having voted heretofore with the Democrats for the for- 
feiture of this grant to the extent proposed by the gentleman from In- 
diana, now in effect says that he knew all the time that the Senate of 
the United States would not agree to the proposition, and that the de- 
lays were in theinterest of therailroads. Now, after taking that posi- 
tion for many years, he plants himself squarely, so far as the Northern 
Pacific is concerned, upon the doctrine of dedication first announced in 
the report made by the gentleman from Maine [ Mr. REED], as chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee in the Forty-seventh Congress, «sserting 
that there was a dedication of the land granted and that the grant could 
not be forfeited at all. Why support the Senate proposition if this 
position is the correct one? Why your argument on yesterday if this 
grant can not be forfeited at all? 


Mr. HERMANN. For the simple reason that we know what the 
attitude of the Senate is- 

Mr. McRAE. We are not talking now about the attitude of the 
Senate. 

Mr. HERMANN. Iamexplaining the reason for my posit taken 
yesterday. 

Mr. MCRAE. But your question assumes that all the Government 


can do under section 9 is to take needful and necessary steps to have 


the road completed, yet you argued yesterday for the forfeiture of that 


' part of the grant where no road has been constructed. 


Mr. HERMANN rent 


What I say is that this is an entirely d 


| case from the case which the gentleman cites as having been decided in 


Wisconsin, a case resting upon an entirely different principle and npon 


a different state of facts and of law. 

Mr. McRAE. I am talking of the change in your position as to the 
extent of the forfeiture and the power to forfeit, and not of the differ- 
ence in two grants. 

Now! wantto call the attention of the House to section 8 of the North- 
ern Pacific grant, and I ask gentlemen to apply the rule of common 
sense, of common fairness, of common honesty, as well as the rules of 


law, to this question, and, as honest Representatives, say what is right 


for the United States and the people whom we are presumed to repre- 
sent here, 
Section 8 is as follows 
And be it further enacted, That each and every g t, and j lege 
herein are so made and given to and accepted by said Nort Pacific Railroad 
Company, upon and subject to the following conditions, namely: That thesaid 
company shall commence the work on said road within two years fromthe ap- 
proval of this act by the President, and shal! complete not less than 50 miles per 
year after the second year, and shall construct, equip, furnish, and complete the 
whole road by the 4th day of July, A. D. 1876 
| Then, by two separate resolutions, afterwards the time was extended 
| to July 4, 1879. Section 9, upon which the gentlemen who resist fon 
feitures rely, and under which the attorneys for the railroads who have 
discussed this matter before the committee have insisted that we have 
no right to declare a forfeiture at all, is as follows: 
Src, 9. And be it further enacted, That the United States make the several con- 
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ditioned grants herein and that thesaid Northern Pacific Railroad Company ac- 
cept the same upon the further condition thatif the company make any breach 
of the conditions hereof and allow the same to continue for upwards of one year, 
then in such case, at any time hereafter, the United States, by its Congress, 
may do any and all acts and things which may be needful and necessary to in- 
sure a speedy completion of said road, 


That is, this further condition is that if the company fails to perform 
the conditions stipulated in section 8 the Government has the option 
of taking back the whole grant, or it may elect, under section 9, that 
it will take steps to have the road completed. Upon this point I de- 
sire to read the following from the report of the committee in the last 
Congress to which the gentleman from Oregon then assented: 


Section 9 of the act, while perhaps embracing the preceding section within 
its provisions, and possibly to that extent cumulative, is also a provision pr« 
seribing certain other and additional conditions-sabsequent. 

It will be noticed at the outset that by ite specific language it embraces more 
than one grant, the exact words being “the several conditional grants herein, 
and that it relates to a ‘ further” condition. The ‘further’ condition was that 
if the company should make any breach of ‘‘the conditions hereof” and the 
same should continue for a year, then the United States might, etc. Now, it is 
obvious =por the mere reading that this language does not primarily relate to 
section & for that section only appertains to one grant, needs no ‘‘further’’ con- 
dition, and the provision that the default should continue fot a year or upwards 
wonld have no pertinence. This section evidently relates to some other con- 
dition than that mentioned in section 8, 

These other conditions or requirements are found in section 5, which provides 
that six separate and distinct things should be done by the company, namely 
First,that the road should be constructed in a substantial and workmanlike 
manner, equal in all respects to first-class railroad; second, that it should be 
made of rails of the best quality, manufactured from American iron; third, that 
a uniform gauge should be established throughout the entire line; fourth, that 
the company should construct a telegraph line of the most approved and sub- 
stantial description; fifth, that it should not charge the Government higher 
rates than individuals; and, sixth, that itshould permit other railroads to make 
running connections on fair and reasonable terms, Theseare the other and fur- 
ther conditions mentioned by section 9, in default of any of which, continuing 
for a year, Congress should have the right to “do any and all acts and things”’ 
to — the ‘‘speedy completion of the said road,” as contemplated and pro- 
vided, 

The intent of Congress, expressed with abundant precision in the act itself, 
and as every one knows as a matter of history, was to insure the construction 
within the time prescribed of a substantial, first-class, and thoroughly equipped 
railroad from Lake Superior to the Pacific, suitable and available in all emer- 

encies for use by the United States—in peace for the transmission of its mails ; 

n war for the carrying of troops and supplies. Oongress did not donate 48,0, - 
000 acres of the public domain to this company without expecting and requir- 
ing some equivalent. Among the things it did require was the construction of 
a first-class road forthe purposes and in the manner indicated. It accordingly 
prescribed the various requirements above recited, and to insure obedience to 
ts mandates it provided oe section 9 that in default of any of the same, Con- 
gress might do anything necessary to complete the road in the manner con- 
templated and prescribed. 

The enactment of these provisions would have been futile had no reservation 
been made ofa rightto enforce them. Withoutsucha reservation the Govern- 
ment, upon default of thecompany, would have had nothing left except a claim 
against the company for breach of contract or of covenant. To prevent such a 
condition of affairs the right was reserved to further legislate to compel obedi- 
ence to its mandates. These requirements then became additional conditions- 
subsequent which Congress could enforce by forfeiture or by any other remedy 
deemed appropriate and adequate. That was the object, scope, and intent of 
section 9, and it is expressed in unambiguous phrase. 

it is no answer to this proposition to say that these requirements might be en- 
forced by the general forfeiture provided by section 8. 

The road might have been built within the time limited, and yet every one of 
these conditions been broken. The grant could not then have been forfeited 
atall under section 8 A road would have been completed and, though built 
in absolute disregard of all the requirements of section 5, the Government 
would have been powerless either to resume the grant or compel the company 
to perform the condition. That section 9 relates to other conditions than that 
mentioned in section 8 is also apparent from the use of the words “and allow 
the same to continue for upwards of one year.” These words, it applied to the 
conditions mentioned in section 5, mean something. If applied to section 8 
they are nonsensical. If Congress had intended to extend the period mentioned 
in section 8 one year, it would have said July 4, 1877; not July 4, 1876, and an- 
other year thereafter. 

It is thus apparent that section 9 of the act has a scope and effect far beyond 
anything embraced by section 8; that it legislated upon farther and additional 
subjects; bas a separate and distinct function of its own, and that instead of lim- 
iting or controlling the preceding section it creates additional obligations and 
liability on the part of the company. 

The only answer to this position advanced by the company is the s tion 
that if this be true, then the two sections are utterly inconsistent w each 
other. It is difficult to understand how this can be seriously urged. We have 
already shown a different legal scope and operation for each under the construc- 
tion we have adopted. They are not repugnant or inconsistent in the slightest 
degree. Each stands for its own particular purpose. 

On the other hand, the construction contended for by the company would 
violate well-established rules of construction simply to disregard the plainly 
expressed intent of Congress. They claim that the two sections should be 
taken together, and that so taken all that Congress could do upon failure of 
the company to build the road would be to take all necessary steps to compel 
its completion, without power to forfeit the grant. 

This position is untenable under the rules of construction because, first, it as- 
sumes an ambiguity,and then to reconcile it rejects the usual and ordinary 
signification of terms and phrases; twice readsas singular a word in the plural, 
and construes “further condition” as if the word “farther”? was omitted: 
second, with reference to a simple time condition, namely, that the road should 
be built by July 4, 1876, it adds the senseless expression, ‘provided the same 
shall continue unbuilt one year;"’ third, it exeludes all of section 3 from its re- 
lations and connections with section 9, and either — it entirely or makes it 
practically inoperative; fourth, it violates the manifest general intent of the 
entire act and the general policy of Congress prevailing at the time in respect to 
these grants. 

Another consideration is to be noticed. The provision of section 9 is permis- 
sive or directory only. Congress may do all necessary things, ete. It is not 
mandatory, as it would have been if intended as the sole remedy for the breach 
of the condition of section 8. So, too, it is not exclusive of other remedies for 
oe breach. Congress may in that way enforce the forfeiture or may do it other- 
wise. 

We have been referred to some authorities which are supposed to sustain the 
forced construction of the act contended for, but after the most careful exami- 
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nation of them we are unable to recognize any doctrine contrary to { 
have adopted for our guidance. The strougest cited are undoubted) y t}).. , 
of the Episcopal Mission vs. Appleton et al. (17 Masa., 826) and Stanie 
(5 Wall., 119), They do not establish any new doctrine or any principl 
nant to the authority of the long line of cases we have cited. 

In the former the supreme court of Massachusetts, speaking of a + 
deed for charitable purposes, say : 

“Although the words ‘upon condition ’ in a conveyance of real esta 
words to create a condition, any breach of which will forfeit the estate 
are not to be allowed that effect when the intention of the grant 
fested by the whole deed, is otherwise.”’ 

And in the latter the Supreme Court of the United States, speal 
vise for certain charitable purposes, say : 

“It is trae the word ‘ proviso’ is an appropriate one to constitute a 
law condition in a deed or will; but this is not the fixed and invaria 
ing attached to it by the law in these instruments. On the contrary 
way to the intent of the parties as gathered from an examination of | 
instrument,” ete. 

rhe principle announced by these decisions is simply the universa 
construction giving effect to the real intent of the parties to an instrun 
the same can be fairly ascertained from the language used; in other wo 
technical expressions and phrases ordinarily pace to a contrary pla 
pressed intent. But the principle has no applicability to the case u , 
sideration, for there is no intent, either expressed or to be reasona! : 
contrary to the technical meaning of the words *‘upon condition 

On the contrary, the act from beginning to end displays in ev« 
deliberate, well considered, and matured intention not to bestow 
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gift without so circumscribing and limiting the company by these conditions 
as to secure the object, and every object, which Congress had inview. Itshows 
the clearest intention in the mind of Congress to create a condition-subsequent 
forfeiting the grant for failure to build the road within the prescri od 
and also other conditions-subsequent, putting it in the power of ( ven 
after the road had been built, to enforce the requirements of thea ng 
the manner of itsconstruction. Inthe judgment of your committeet is not 
a word in the act indicative of an intent to limit or curtail the t nical words 
of condition used. 

And aside from the language of the act itself, it is incredible that Congress 
eould have intended in this, probably the largest and most valuable grant of 
jands ever made to a railroad company or a State, to depart from | uniform 
and uninterrupted policy of legisiation for years, and allow th any to 
appropriate this vast belt of the public domain without restriction, reserva 
or control. Your committee can not subscribe to such a doctrine, and can find 


no argument, even plausible, to support it. Weare ciearly of opinion that Con- 
gress intended to provide for a forfeiture upon failure to build the road within 
the prescribed period, and that the language used was abundantly suffi t 
law to accomplish that intent. 


I hardly think it necessary to spend much time upon the 
made by the gentleman that no forfeiture can be made as to th 
ern Pacific, when he himself advocates a limited forfeiture by 
porting the Payson bill. 

Mr. HERMANN. What I said was, and my argument has been, 
that there is doubt about the question. 


Mr. McRAE, Oh, yes;adoubt. We have heard about these doubts 


for the last ten years. It is time we were providing some evactment 
to meet the case and settle the doubt without resolving th Il it 
favor of the railroads. 

Mr. HERMANN. We always voted for proper forfeitures 


Mr. McRAE. But you do not propose to do so now i have 


avowed your purpose tu support the bill you have hereto! 


against, and you say that you knew when you voted as you did that 


it was in the interest of the railroads. That isa matter for jy 
and your own constituents; but when you charge gentlemen « 


side of the House who so voted with working in the interest of the 


railroads because they will not surrender to the Senate, | re: 
untrne. You can confess your own sins as much as you pl 
you have no right to impute your motives, ifsuch they were, | 

Mr. HERMANN. What I said was that the results were 
the railroads as you voted. 

Mr. McRAE. Oh, the results have been accomplished by ist 
nacy of the Senate, and made certain by the triumph of y: 
the last election. Your party now has full power to leg 
can do as it wishes. We will see what it does do. 

Mr. HERMANN. If you had voted for the substitute 
vided for forfeiture as to lands conterminous with the no: 
portions of the road, we would have had 10,000,000 mor« 
to the public domain. 

Mr. McRAE. Perhaps so; and if your Republican asso 
Senate had voted for the House bill as you did persona!) 
would have had at least 50,000,000 acres more than we now 

Mr. HERMANN. That is no reason for voting down tli 
It seems to me that common sense would indicate that w 
the best we can get. 

Mr. McRAE. I say take what we are entitled to, and t! 
Democrats have ever demanded. We represent the peo} 
have made this fight in good faith. The best we can get! ' 
beggars at the feet of the Republican party, of the Senate o: 
States, or of any other organization or body of men. [ App! 
Democratic side.] Weare here to take back that which 
the people and which we have aright totake. We are )« 
mand that the rights of the United States shall be respecte: 
served, and in the name of the le to insist to the last 
their rights, yielding nothing. it ehould not be a question 
the Senate and railroads will let us have, but what we are en! 
We ask nothing more and will take nothing less. [Applaus 

Mr. HERMANN. It is onlya question as to whether we are ‘ 
to so much. 

Mr. MCRAE. And youare unwilling either to declare a ‘0! 
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or to submit the question to the judgmentof the Supreme Court. We 
will do both or either. a 

Mr. HERMANN. Because we are unwilling to bring bankruptcy 
on a great number of innocent persons. 


upo! : ; 
_McRAE. The settlers are fully protected and no harm will 


come to them under either bill proposed by those on this side of the 
~ Xow, since we have failed fo agree upon a bill that is satisfactory to 
both Houses and the country, what should we do as to the Northern 
Pacific? Should we yield to the wishes of the railroad company and 
release it from the obligation to build further and not require it to 


para 'el the road that it“has leased or bought from Wallula to Puget 
1? Shall we not require the Southern Pacific to build across the 
desert and over the mountains, the very places that the Government 
anted the road, and on acconnt of which it gave the immense 
erant as an inducement for building it? If so, then I insist upona 
forieiture of the entire grant. 
’ x ww, Mr. Chairman, returning to my argument upon the question 
of power, 1 desire to notice the case of Denny vs. Dodson, decided by 
Justice Field at the November term, 1857, of the circuit court, district 
of Oregon (32 Federal Reporter, 899), as it has been referred to 2s an 
authority against the right of Congress to forfeit the lands. Let us 
see what was before the court and what was decided in that case. 
Mr. Denny set forth in his complaint that the property in question | 
wan part of the land granted to the Northern Pacific; that the road 
was located opposite to the premises in 1870 and a map filed at that 
time with the Secretary of the Interior, and that the land was with- 
drawn from disposition under the public-land laws; that the road was 
constructed opposite the premises in 1884, and that he, the plaintiiff, 
purchased and received a conveyance from the railway company in 
1885. He charged that the defendant was unlawfully in possession, 
and concluded with the usual prayer in ejectment. 

To that complaint the defendant demurred upon the ground that it 
did not state a sufficient cause for action. In passing upon that de- 
murrer, this much-talked-of opinion wasrendered. Justice Field over- | 
ruled the demurrer, thereby holding that the complaint on its face set 
forth a good cause in ejectment. His decision was technically right 
under the law. Why? Ejectment is a possessory action in which a | 
complainant recovers on the strength of his legal title. Now, it has 
been decided over and over again that these Congressional grants are | 
both a conveyance and alaw. It has been decided that the granting | 
act itself passed the naked legal title in presenti to the grantee; that | 
the moment that the act was approved the legal title to the lands be- | 
came vested in the grantee. 

It has been also decided over and over again that the conditions 
upon which these grants were made are conditions-subsequent, and that | 
a breach of the conditions does not ipso facto restore the title to the | 
United States; but that the legal title remains in the grantee until 
some affirmative action is taken by Congress, or by the authority of 
Congress, to retake the lands—such, for instance, as an act of forieit- 
ure. Now, these lands had been granted to the Northern Pacific Com- 
pany; they had been withdrawn from entry under authority of law by 
an order of the Interior Department; the naked legal title was vested | 
in the railroad company, and though the conditions of the grant had | 
been in fact broken, Congress had taken no step to declare a forfeiture. 

The legal title remained in the company and still remainsinit. It 
is to get it out that we are trying to enact this legislation. As long as 
the lands are withdrawn from entry, as long as the legal title remains 
in the company, it or its grantees are entitled to possession as against 
all third parties and can maintainejectment. That is all Judge Field 
decided. That is all he had before him to decide. Every judge on | 
the Supreme Bench could well agree to that. But Judge Field, by way 
of argument, said a great deal—went out of his way to say a great 
deal—about the rights of the railway company to the granted lands. 

But what he said was in no wise necessary to a decision of the point | 
before him. It is purely obiter dictum. According to his view it may | 
be doubted whether we can ever forfeit the ‘‘unearned”’ lands. But | 
Judge Field’s position upon all questions of this sort is well understood 











here and throughout the country. Nothing he could say, no extreme | 


to which he could go in this direction, would surprise anybody who is 
Jamiliar with this class of decisions and of the attitude of the various | 
Federal judges with regard to them. 
I insist on believing that the Supreme Court will sustain these forfeit- | 
ures if they are made. I want to hear from the new Chief-Justice, from | 
Justice Lamar, from Justice Miller, who I believe to be the greatest of | 
living jadges, from Justice Brewer, and from the whole court. But 

all that is 8 matter for the future. Let us do our duty here and leave 
the Supreme Court to take care of itself. 

1 now desire to call attention to section 7 of the Senate bill, which 
excepts the railroads in Alabama from the forfeiture and allows another | 
= such roads in that State as have not been completed. This is in | 
, Let us treat these 


&ct making a new grant, and I am opposed to it. 
; "thera roads just as we do the Northern Pacific and other great lines. 
how desire to refer specially to one of these roads in Alabama 
1] TENNESSEE AND COOSA GRANT. | 
save draughted an amendment based upon the second section of the | 
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| seeks to have the whole grant forfeited. 


| Carlisle of the 23,739} acres of land upon 


bill introduced by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ForNzEy], who 
I will move it at the proper 
time in the interest of the settlers of Marshall Count, Petitions have 
come to him and to me, signed by about 2,000 of the settlers along the 





| line of the road. It is charged by the settlers that a corrupt and fraud- 
ulent sale has been made of some of these lands by the defaulting 
company. Many of these settlers have been harassed with litigation 
and are being harassed now. I think this grant should be quieted 
with all the rest, by saying to the settlers t they shall have th 
lands they occupy and that the railroad company shall have nothin 
but therightofway. Treat this road as you treat the Northern Pacific. 
| These honest, humble, hard-working people of Mar County are ask- 
| ing protection; they are entitled to it and should have it, and have it 
quickly. 
As to the history of this road, its management and its presen n 
dition, I submit the following statement prepared by Mr. It. L. Lewi 
the representative of the settlers along the line of that proposed road 


i < 
which was submitted to the Committee on Public Lands. ‘he facts 





if true, call loudly for an immediate forfeiture of this grant. will 
at the proper time move an amendment which will, I think, fully pro- 
tect the settlers who have been so badly treated by this faithless cor- 
poration. No more time should be allowed and the lands should at 
| once be opened to the settlement under the homest und pre-emp- 
tion laws: 
The Tennessee and Coosa Railroad Company was chartered by the Legisla 
ture of Alabama January 16, 1844, witha capital stock of $500,000, with the priv 
ilege of increasing the same one-third, and providing that it should not organizs 


until $50,000 had been subscribed. 
The act provided that the road should be built from Guntersville, on the Te 
nessee River, to a point on the Coosa River, and the route selected by the com 
pany was from Guntersville to Gadsden, on the Coosa, a distance of 36! miles 
The great object sought by building this road, and that was deemed so im- 
portant at the time the charter was granted, was by connecting the Coosa River 


| and Tennessee by a railroad to get a continuous transportation by water and rail 


> Bay through 
> Coosa, which empties into the Alabama River and through it into Mobile 
= 

The line of the road passes a little west of north from Gads 
ville, through a country where timber and labor are cheap 


from the valley of the Tennessee and Upper Mississippi to Mob 
the thr 
Ba 


en to Gunters- 


From Gadsden to Attalla,a point on the road, the line passes over a compara- 
tively level country and the road-bed easy of construction From Attalla the 
road runs to the foot of Sand Mountain, a distance of 6m , through a level 


country, and no difficulties of construction to be met with 
Sand Mountain rises to a height of about 500 or 600 feet above the val! 


t 
sand Mountain is 22 miles wide, and on the top is a level plateau, and for about 































22 miles presenting no difficulties or obstructions to t construction of a ra 
road, 

From a point about 3 miles from Guntersville the road descends into the valley 
of the Tennessee and the only two pointsof « difficulty in the ce ion 
of a railroad on the whole route are the ascent d des f . 

Since the charter was granted no part of the road has i 
operation except from Gadsden to Attalla, a distance of ‘ 
dummy train runsdaily. 

The road-bed has been thrown up and a track laid fron 
Sand Mountain, a distance of 6 miles, but notrains run 1 

The road has been graded and bed thrown up on the 
and also from the foot of Sand Mountain to Guntersy 

For practical purposes no part of this road I 

om Gadsden to Attalia. 

In 1854 this company received from the State $250,000 of 
its 3per cent. fund and o alfof its 2 per cent the two ids thus le 
amounting in the aggregate to about $305,000, for the purpose of aiding 
construction. 

It has had certified to it 6 Wacres of land under the land grant from the 
United States, of which about 40,000 acres have been sold to settlers under con- 
tract or license, and for this the road hasreceived payments in full for part, and 
partial payments on all the 40,000 acres; the estimated amount of mor 
ceived by it for lands paid for in full or in part being not less than $10,000 

1e company executed a mortgage on all of its properties and franchis 

ure the State of Alabama $250,000 of the money borrowed from it The Sts 
has passed an act releasing this mortgage on condition that the road be built 
five years from date of act. 

Thereafter it executed a deed to one Hugh Carlisle, on Febuary 7, 1887, cor 
veying to him 23,739) acres of the land granted to it by the General Governme 
for and in consideration of the sum of per re to 1 vecounted for 
Carlisle on a future settlement. 

It also executed a deed of trust to ur the Central T ompany 

| New York, anissue of its bonds amounting to $365,000, dated arch 1, 15 
| And has since then executed another deed of trust to secure $1,500 
bonds to the Manhattan Trust Company of New York, dated A; 

Thus showing, so far as the record goes, an indebte ess 

To the State of Alabama 250, 000 
‘o Central Trust Company, of New Y 000 
l'o Manhattan Trust Company, of } 
Total 
y 5 miles of road tand 2 
At the time of the execution of the deed fort 2 Hs s of land H 
| Carlisle I am informed that Hugh Carlisle was one of t l tors a at 
father-in-law, Louis Wyeth, was 1 le of iv. a gle 
voted for the conveyance, and his vote was necessar 
of directors present and forming a q i . 

The company being hopelessly > e ‘ r three years 
ago in the United States court ha ad er l by adecree 
of that court William R son wa t take charge of ita af- 
fairs. 

Thereafter atthe October ter a, noery irt of the eighth district 
of Alabama a suit was brought by to set aside the conveyance to 


I © ground that the conveyance to 
him was fraudulent, and said suit is still pending, 

S.K. Rayburn, who was secretary and treasurer of the board of directors of the 
company at the time of the conveyance to Carlisle, alleges that the conyeyanc6é 





| was made for the purpose of preventing a forfejture of so much of the lands to 


the United States; the parties interested fearing that a forfeiture bill ight 
pass Congress, and hoped to protect and save s0 much from forfeiture by thé 
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transfer to Carlisle (this statement made on the authority of O. D. Street and 
Brown, Holiday, and Street, and my other correspondents, who say they have 
conversed with Mr, Rayburn, and that he is prepared to testify to the fact 
stated. Brown, Holiday, and Street are lawyers of high standing at Gunters- 
ville, Ala.) 8. K. Rayburn is now register of the chancery court for Marshall 
County, Alabama, and aman of integrity and high standing. The bill filed as 
above stated by the receiver of the company charges that the company is not 
indebted to Carlisle, but, on the contrary, Carlisle is indebted tothe company. 

Under these circumstances it will be seen that, independent of any floating 
debt it may have, the company is hopelessly insolvent, and that there is no pos- 
sible prospect of its ever pe rforming the duty and obligation it owes to the 
Government and the people by fulfilling the conditions upon which it obtained 
the grant of public lands. 
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The people of Marshal! County are the principal sufferers by this condition of | 


affairs. They are, like all settlers in a new country, generally poor, and those 
who have atlempted to purchase lands from the railroad company have hesi- 
tated to pay the company, for fear that neither the railroad company nor any 
others, by reason of the pending litigations and the mortgages and trust-deeds 
above referred to, can give title tothe lands purchased. Indeed, they have been 
counseled by their legal advisers not to risk payments on these lands, and they, 
in numerous instances, have been harassed by suits which they are compelled 
to incur the expense of defending. They have grown utterly tired and worn 
out with the promises of the company and others that the road will be built, 
and have no confidence in any such pretensions or promises, 

There are about sixty-seven suits now pending against them in the courts of 
Marshal! County, and hundreds more thecatoned. to oust them of their holdings. 
‘They are advised and believe that their only hope is in getting a forfeiture of 
these lands, and having them thus opened to homestead entry. 

The people of that section are deeply in earnest. 

On the Sth day of January, 1588, a petition signed by two thousand citi- 
zens was presented to Congress, and again, on the 20th January, 1890, another 
signed by one thousand of the people of that section was presented, beseeching 
Congress for this forfeitare. 

The principal part of the 67,800 acres of land which have been certified by the 
land office tothe railroad company lies contiguous to and conterminous with that 
portion of the road which has not been built and which runs through Marshall 
County, and the citizens of this county are placed in the situation where they 
have no railroad and no prospect of having one in the present condition of this 
company, and when they are constantly harassed by suits by the railroad com- 
pany and others, so that they are always kept in a condition of turmoil and 
confusion and put to great expense. 

The object for which this road was originally chartered by the State has long 
since been accomplished by the building of other railroads, as a glance at the 
map will show; and the policy of the General Government in making these 
grants to railroads, which was, as it is pooensy understood, to be to develop 
and carry a population into the country through which they run, no longer ap- 
plies here; every alternate section of land here, with possibly a few exceptions, 
has long since been taken up and settled upon, and it is the condition of the 
lands granted to the railroad which alone prevents a full settlement of the 
country. 

To recapitulate: 

We have a road here chartered in 1844. 


Its capital stock (less one-third increase a spestesectass : . $500,000 
GEG OE Bay GW GABE ccccnvdvvesstcccccevivevesonsveesossgnsess bibishthbtoeesaaescnuseseegaciyen. SEE 
Borrowe/ by the company on deed of trust eC 
Sales ofiand money derived pobsesecebbeosadesbesetsnssesets eden skeuees 10, 000 


Total. socebotsbitcccnce sesce sn0es sesevcnces sebecdvosenocorens 2 eevee 1,125, 000 


Here is $1,125,000 which this company has e sponded with what re at 

Virst. Constructed and in working order 5 miles of road 

Second, Company hopelessly insolvent, with an indebtedness ranging any- 
where from $500,000 to $1,500,000, 

It may be that the company have not sold all the capital stock allowed to be 
issued; however this may be, the act of ine orporation forbade organization until 


$50,000 was subscribed and paid j n, and above statement would only vary thus 
Capital stock received poten sohunints coseneanie arene $50, 000 
From State of Alabama........ auautye Guvubccenseonss LS 
Bonds issued and Bold  .......6...ccccccceeeseeee evedhqpteo convenercooagguns sto eunapenseonvestnd GEE 
Public land sold spbpoumstedwesutndinmuniiad pouneintgnevenseuenetbennamnasceneniiinel “10. 000 

Total o0e 2 nbdoeginese geeks qoenaiebiaevinensialiaaaniiinaiin evveee 675,000 


Here, then, we have $675, 000 of ac tual e xpendit: ire with only 5 miles of road 
built and in running order equipped with a dummy as the result, and the com- 
pany hopelessly insolvent. Any way you may look at it, it exhibits a condition 
which could result from nothing but in« ompe tency, recklessness, extravagance, 
and utter mismanagement. 

We do not take into consideration here the deed of trust to secure the Man- 
hattan Trust Company $1,500,000 of its bonds, as this may have been an effort to 
raise money to pay off its other indebtedness, and thus substitute the one for 
the other. But as to this we have no means of ascertaining. 

Under these circumstances, if Congress intends ever to forfeil railroad land 
grants the reason which would actuate it applies here. 

If there is any reason for granting this companya further extension of time 
as is done in the Senate bill, the citizens of Marshall County can not see it. 

The citizens of Marshal] County can not sce the wisdom or justice of longer 
withholding these lands from forfeiture, nor can they understand why the 
Government should, as is proposed in the Senate bill, longer continue to foster 
a corporation which has so recklessly heretofore squandered the donations, 

State and Federal, made to it, or why it should longer trust to the promises of 
a bankrupt and spendth rift, tothe prejudice of the people whom it was intended 
to benefit 

STONE AMENDMENT 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to say a few words in reference to the 
amendment that was offered some days since by my colleague on the 
committee, Mr. Stonr, of Missouri, and which I intend to move if my 
amendment and the amendment of the gentleman from Indianashould 
both be voted down by the committce, which I anticipate. As an in- 
dependent measure it has the unanimous approval of the Committee on 
Public Lands, The only objection urged by the majority of the com- 
mittee to its adoption as an amendment is that it may ondanger the 
passage of the bill, not because it is not proper legislation. I submit 
that this, if true, is not a good reason, but I deny that it is true. 

Gentlemen tell us that the Senate will not agree to it. It will be 
time enough to discuss this when they have disagreed to it. What 
right have gentlemen to say that the Senate will not agree to such a 
proposition when it is exactly in line with the position heretofore as- 
sumed by that body? The amendment proposes to dojust what the Sen- 
ate did by the enaction of the act for the forfeiture of the Oregon wagon- 





road grants. The last Congress passed that act and it became 


March 2, 1889 (section 25, Statutes, page 850). In the face of this 1," 


which was supported by the gentleman from Oregon, I do not 
he should object. 

Mr. HERMANN. In that case we saved the right of the 
if the gentleman will remember. 


Mr. McRAE. And so we save the rights of the purchase; 
bill. 
Mr. HERMANN. But not toexceed 320 acres. It con t 


property beyond that. 

Mr. MCRAE. It confiscates nothing, bu* saves the righ 
bona fide purchasers who are in possession to the extent of 320 
and I believe that is about the extent to which the rights o; 
ers in the Oregon wagon-road forfeiture bill were saved. ( 
that is enough, and is all that can be acquired under the pu 
laws, except in the arid region. 

Mr. HERMANN. In that case it was 640 acres. 

Mr. McRAE. I knew it was limited in amount, and « only 
in possession. This amendment we present here was, in am 
and as far as could be, modeled after the wagon-road act. Agni 
Senate passed another bill (S. 1708) relating to disputed }., LD 
in the last Congress and sent it to the House, referring the question ¢, 
the courts for the judicial determination of 'the rights of the | nit 
States in lands granted to the State of Florida for the purpose of ; 
ing in the construction of railroads under an act approved May 17. 
1856—just what the amendment I shall offer proposes shall be done. 

Mr. HERMANN. But you did not trammel the settlers with the 
numerous conditions which you impose in this bill of Mr. Sto »’s, 

Mr. McRAE. I challenge you to point to a single petition or lette; 
from a bona fide settler upon the line of any road that is embraced in 
this bill who complains of its harshnesstowardshim. The settlersare 
demanding the largest forfeiture possible. I havespent much time and 
thought to protect the honest settlers and I undertake to say that then 
never has been a bill submitted to the House from the Public Lands 
Committee providing for a forfeiture that did not absolutely protect 
the rights of every settler, and none of them have complained so fara 
I have ever heard. 

Mr. HERMANN. ‘There are no settlers who know anything about 
the amendment you are now discussing. 

Mr. MCRAE. It has been pending since March last. 

Mr. HERMANN. Butthe publichavenotdiscussedit. It hasney 
been discussed outside of this House. I never heard of anybody who 
knew anything about it outside of this House. 

Mr. McRAE. The protection given to the settlers is secured |y the 
bill presented by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Payson], aud this 
amendment does not change it in the least. I only propose to add t 


| that bill so as to cover all the questions. 


| 
. 
| 
| 
| 





Mr. HERMANN. You harass them with litigation. 

Mr. MCRAE. It does not at all—does not even require them | 
igate it. The Government is required to bring suit against the railroad 
companies to determine whether the lands earned out of time are su! 
ject and liable under the law to be forfeited. 

Mr. HERMANN. It compels them to come in and intervene. 
Mr. MCRAE. Notatall. Ifthe settlers are in possession and \ 
claim 320 acres, they are required to do nothingatall. The bill abs 

lutely confirms their title. 

Mr. HERMANN. It particularly states that they must 
in order to protect their interests. 

Mr. McRAE. The gentleman is mistaken. Any person or corp: 
tion claiming more than 320 acres, or those who deny the right of t 
Government to forfeit, may intervene by sworn petition to defend his 
interest, but none who rely upon the forfeiture are required to inter 
vene and they will not. So there is no reason in the world why t! 
amendment should not be adopted as part of the House bill as so! 
new sections. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Lacey] ani 
admit that our proposition in itself is right. I have shown that | 
in the line of the precedents already established by the Senate \ 
there is a legal question involved as is claimed there is here. !t 00') 
requires that before we yield this question we will have the highest 
court in the land pass upon it. It is in the interest of pea y the 
quieting of the titles of settlers living along the lines of th 

If the roads have the faith they have hitherto professed in thi 
they would not resist this kind of a settlement, because it vous 
at rest the title for all time and satisfy everybody. The st 
the bill reported by the majority of the House committce was | 
early in the session, before the Senate passed their bill (S. 27>! : 
that time the bill we now submit as an amendment was also ag'ces 
upon as a separate measure, and both reported favorably. When the 
majority report was made we filed a minority report proposing to amen" 
as we now do. Here is what Mr. Sronr, Mr. QuiNN, and I said in ° 
report upon the subject at that tinw. I now repeat it: 

The bill reported by the majority of the committee, if it should beco : 
would forfeit and restore to public uses that part of all lands granted to #0’ 
the construction of railroads which lie sentereninons with so much of the )\n 
of the several roads as shall remain unconstructed at the date of the ap)" 


of the bill. It is the bill by the Senate during the Fiftieth Congres = 
the bill which the House of Rapeccontetives of that Congress refus 5 
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to. The House refused to agree to it because it insisted upon a larger forfeit- 
ure. The House adopted a substitute for the Senate bill, which provided for 
the forfeiture not ow of the lands covered by the Senate bill, but went further 
and proposed also to orfeitall lands conterminous with such parts of ihe several 
roads as were constructed after the dates named in the granting acts, respect- 
ively, for the completion of the whole road. ’ 

In area the Senate bill would have forfeited and restored to the Government 

7 436 acres, while the House substitute would have forfeited and restored 
54,323,996 aeres. These estimates were made on data furnished the Committee 
on the Public Lands by the Commissioner of the General Land Office in 1883. 
The Senate desired to limit the forfeitures to lands lying along such parts of 
the located lines as remained unconstructed at that date; the House desired to 
extend the forfeiture so as to embrace lands lying along the parts of the roads 
which were constructed after the dates fixed by law for the completion of the 
roads affected, This difference marked the line of disagreement between the 
two Houses of that Congress, as it had of former Congresses. 

There were lawyers then in the Senate and out of it, as there are now, who 
maintained that Congress had no power to forfeitand reclaim lands lying along 
constructed roads without regard to the date of construction. They main 
tained that if Congress should pass such an act the Supreme Court would set it 
aside. From that standpoint they urged that it would not only be bad policy, 
put fatal and wicked, for them to consent to such an enactment, since it would 
induce thousands of people, relying upon the authority of the Government, to 
go upon the forfeited lands, settle, and improve them, and that afterwards the 
railroad corporations would come along, sue the settlers, take the cases to the 





Supreme Court, overthrow their titles, subject them to great loss, and involve | 


whole communities in a state of inextricable confusion. That view was domi- 
nant in the Senate Public Lands Committee. 

The House maintained a differcnt view of the legal questions involved, and 
was no less positive than the Senate in asserting its position. Indeed, it was 
openly asserted on the floor of the House by more than one member that the 
Senate was not sincere in its position. The public demand for the larger for- 
feiture was so general and emphatic that many gentlemen on this side of the 
Capitol were irreverent enough to believe that the anxiety displayed at the 
other end for settlers who might venture to take forfeited lands was intended 
to obscure the real purpose, which was to serve the corporations, Atal! events, 
nothing was done. 

Now come the majority of this House committee and propose the very bill 
which the House rejected in the last Congress. The Senate influence, for whose- 


soever good exerted, has taken control of the majority of the present House | 


committee. 
The minority of that committee are just aa desirous of forfeiting the lands 


covered by the bill reported as the majority. Butthey desire that the forfeiture | 
shal! be extended so as to include lands lying along constructed road which was | 


built after the time limited forcompletion. The minority, however, have mod- | te proposition 
ate prope a 


ifed the substitute to the old Senate bill above alluded toas having been adopted 
by the last House, in this, that instead of declaring the lands along constructed 
road to be forfeited by legislative act, they propose to direct the Attorney-Gen- 
eral to institute suits in the Federal courts against the proper parties to have it 
udicially determined by the Supreme Court whether such lands are subject to 
forieiture, and if so to enter judgments declaring them forfeited and restored to 
the public domain. 

It has been decided by the Supreme Court that these forfeitures may be made 
in either oftwo ways: First, by an act of Congress declaring a forfeiture; or 
second, by suits brought under the authority and by the direction of an act of 


Congress to have the courts declare a forfeiture. One is a legislative forfeiture, | 


the other a judicial forfeiture. Hithertothe House has proposed only a legisla- 
tiveforfeiture. Tothat the Senate has objected ostensibly for the reasons stated 
Butthistime the minority ofthis committee, disposed to obviate these Senatorial 
apprehensions if they stillexist, proposed the other remedy. That is, they pro- 
posed to direct the Attorney-General to take this whole question into the courts 
in the first instance, and have the Supreme Court say whether these lands 
along constructed road are forfeitable before any one shal! be authorized to 
settle uponthem. Weagree tothe bill reported by the majority so far as it goes; 
but we desire to have the other proposition added. 

\ bill embodying this proposition of the minority has been perfected in the 
committee and reported to the House as a separate bill. As reported it relates 
only to lands lying along constructed road. It has provisions in it protecting 
intervening rights of settlersand purchasers. The committee has agreed tothe 
bilas reported. Butthe majority have insisted on having it reported as a sepa- 
rate measure, while the minority desires to have it madea partof the other 


bill—the old Senate bill now reported by the majority—sothat the whole ground | 


may be covered by one measure. The majority have insisted on dividing the 
question, putting lands along unconstructed road in one bill and declaring them 
forfeited; and then putting lands along constructed road in another bill and 
directing the Attorney-General to bring suits to have it determined whether 


they can be forfeited. Accordingly, the bills have been reported as directed by | fight we have had, shall we give the country a valueless forfeiture of 


the majority. 

But the minority propose to move that the bill directing suits to be brought 

be added asan amendment to the bill declaring forfeited the ‘‘ unearned” lands. 
That will raise the question directly before the House, If this House really 
desires both these bills to pass and become laws, there is no reason or occasion 
for separating them. Both treat of parts of the same subject-matter. There is 
no reason why the whole subject should not be disposed of at one and the same 
time. It is twice as difficult and takes at least twice as long to pass two bills 
as it takes to pass one. 
_ The very fact that this division of the subject is made provokes suspicion that 
it is done for some pur: Now,what is the purpose? It is said it is done as 
& matter of legislative policy or prudence. In what respect? Why this, and 
only this, that the Senate will certainly agree to pass the bill forfeiting lands 
lying adjacent to unconstructed road, but might disagree to the other proposi- 
tion, and thus result in no forfeiture at all, as was the result of the disagreement 
in the last Con zs 

That is what the majority say. But it must be borne in mind that the propo- 
sition now made has never been submitted to the Senate, and that this proposi- 
tion is intended to obviate the objections on which the Senate based its disa- 
sreement to the measure proposed by the former House. The minority are 
‘nxious to have the Senate declare whether it is willing that the Supreme Court 
of the United States should decide the question in dispute between the two 
Houses. If the House will adopt the amendment we ropose, the Senate can 
disagree to it if it wishes so to do, andthe House can then recede and pass the 
Senate bill if itso wishes. If the Senate shall agree to the amendment, then 
the entire legislation is completed in one bill. We can not tell what the Senate 
will do until the question is presented to that body. If you send the whole 
question therein one bill the Senate will be obliged to take some action on it. 

t But if you do not wish to have this court bill passed, if you are merely pre- 
ending, if you do not wish to put the Senate to the test, thea two bills instead 
th one should be . That affords an opportunity for the Senate to pass 

_— it wants to pass and to pigeon-hole the one it does not want to pass. 
tote node understands the difference between the two Houses as it has here- 
forfeit existed. Everybody understands that the general public demand for 
@ eiture legislation, and lly the urgent local demand in many of the 
a for such legislation, will compel both Houses to take cognizance of this 
iuestion in some form. ‘The minority desire to put it in such a form as will 
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| settlers, I hope we will try itin earnest. The 


iS] 


of it. We object to any device by which the necessity of considering the entire 
question can be evaded 





it is very generally agreed if the Senate bill is passed and the other bill is not 
passed at this session, that means the end of all forfeitures. We object to any 
plan by which 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 acres, half of it worthless, are to be forfeited 
with a great flourish of trumpets while 50,000,000 acres of good land shall be lost 
sight of in the din and noise of congratulations and practicaily confirmed to the 
corporations. We object to passing a bill which the corporations enjoying these 
grants as a rule approve, without at the same time compelling legislative action 
on the more important bill, the bill which the porations oppose, brut which 
the people have many ti:mes and in 1 











iny ways demanded the pas age o 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to be entirely candid with the com- 
mittee. I assure you that itis not for the purpose of delaying the con- 
sideration of this bill or a final settlement of the forfeiture question 
that this amendment is proposed. It is proposed only for the purpose 
of preventing the Senate, if it should so desire, from avoiding the issue 
If we adopt it, then the Senate must act upon it; but if we send them 
the two propositions separate, as was well said by the gentleman from 
Missouri [ Mr. STONE] in his able speech the other day, they may pigeon- 
hole it and that will be the last of it. 

On the other hand, if we adopt it and the Senate should disagree to 
the amendment, we can then have a conference and insist or recede 
from the amendment, as the House may vote. That is all there is in 
it. That is all of the case, and I appeal to gentlemen upon the other 
side as well as upon this side who have stood for the largest forfeitures 
of the past, and insisted that the people should have all of the un 


| earned lands that it was possible to secure, to make one more firm 


stand in behalf of the people. Let us try thisnew proposition. It 
will be-only a question of a few days, and if we fail then the responsi 
bility will not be upon the House. 

Mr. HERMANN, You said that six years ago. 

Mr. McRAE. Yes; and we say it now. You also said it six years 
ago, when the Democrats controlled the House, but now, when your 
party has come into power and you appear to know that it will do 
nothing of value to the people, you now make haste to accept the Sen 

Mr. HERMANN. We always voted for what we could get. 

Mr. McRAE. You voted for more than you got; and now you con- 
fess that you knew you could not get what you voted for. That is the 
effect of your position now considered with reference to your past rec- 
ord. 

Mr. HERMANN. We did not know until we tried. We tried three 
or four times, and always failed. 

Mr. MCRAE. But you have never tried this proposition. As per- 
haps the last and only remaining chance to secure these lands for the 

The rights of purchasers 
and settlers have been carefully protected in the bill, and will not be 
affected by any of the amendments. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. PAYSON] does not claim that the roads are entitled to any equita 
ble consideration, but rather confesses that none is due them. He 
thinks the Senate proposition is all that we will be able to pass; andis 
therefore willing to yield and take almost nothing with the reservation 
contained in section 7, when at the same time he asserts that nothing 
more will ever be done. He says that the Senate will never agree to 
forieit any lands opposite constructed roads. 

I ask again why we should fail to do our dut 
does not agree to what we think is right? 

Has the House by insisting upona larger forfeiture been trifling with 
the people upon this question for the last ten years? After the hard 


because the Senate 


the odds and ends of such land as the roads do not want? And some 
of them would like to be relieved of the obligations attaching to land- 
grant roads. With a few exceptions, they do not mean to build any 
more road. 

How comes the sudden change in our friends on the other side of 
the aisle? Since the Forty-seventh Congress many of them have stub- 
bornly refused to yield to the demands of the Senate, but now, when 
their party comes into power, they lose hope and yield without acon- 
test, andsay ‘‘ We will take what we can get.”’ If the fight has been kept 
up by them, as would appear by some of their utterances, that the com- 
panies might earn more land, only to be abandoned when they get such 
as they desire, then they ought never to have engagedinit. We ought 
to make the roads complete their lincs over the mountains and deserts 


| or forfeit the whole line for the failure to do so. 


Is it right to let them take their own time in building, and to only 
build when and where it suits them, and thus take all the lands of any 
value and leave the people without either land of value or road where 
most needed? The Government expected and stipulated for continu- 
ous lines of road over which its mails and troops could be carried at 
reduced rates, over which the commerce of the country could be trans- 
ported across the continent. It has waited more than twenty years, 
and now we are told that a part of the country is too rough and poor 


| to build over and that so much may be forfeited and the other is con 


sidered as ‘‘ earned.’’ 

I deny that any is earned until the line is completed. We have no 
power to make them build, but can and should retake the whole es- 
tate where they have not built. Nothing less will satisfy an outraged 


compel a consideration of the whole question, and not simply the smaller part | people whose lands have been withheld from them so long by such 
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high-handed methods. I hope the Democrats will look this propo- 
gition squarely in the face and meetit with adetermination that will not 
be misunderstood by the country. There is nothing in it except a 
naked issue between the United States on the one hand and the de- 
faulting, grasping corporations on the other. 

There are no settlers and purchasers behind whom the roads can 
longer take shelter and beg for mercy. Gentlemen of the majority, 
answer by your votes whether you are for the people’s rights or the 


roads’. In the late Republican national platform you of the other side 
sought to take some credit for what has been done in the way of for- 
feitures. Your action here to-day will test the sincerity of that decla- 


ration. Let us have no evasion or dodging. The issue is joined, and 
if we can not win in this tribunal we will let the people know the 
reason why. If it be true that the Republican Senate and House as 
now organized will not pass a proper bill, let us then appeal to the 
country and elect a Congress that will. 

I hope now that as gentlemen understand the scope and effect of the 
amendment we propose they will consent to vote for it. [Applause. ] 


Original-Package Bill, 
SPEECH 


Or 
HON. NATHAN FRANK, 
OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 19, 1890, 
On the bill (8S. 398) to limit the effect of the regulations of commerce between the 
several States and with foreign countries in certain cases. 

Mr. FRANK said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have listened to the discussion of the measure be- 
fore the House with great delight and with unfeigned interest, and I 
must declare my opposition to the unjust and hostile criticisms that 
have been directed against the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
case so frequently referred to and out of which the supposed necessity 
for this legislation arises; and when I speak of the decision I mean 
not the rhetoric indulged in by the eminent Chief-Justicve in deciding 
the case, but I refer to the decision on the record and on the admitted 
facts in that case—there were no controverted facts. There is not a law- 
yer within the sound of my voice who will deny that the court decided 
this to be the law, that the power vested in Congress to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations and the several States and with the Indian 
tribes is a power complete in itself and lodged exclusively by the Con- 
stitution in the national legislative body. 

And, further, that the power to pass laws in respect to internal com- 
merce, quarantine laws, and laws pertaining to the safety and welfare 
of society, originally necessarily belonging to and upon the adoption 
of the Constitution reserved by the States, except so far as has fallen 
within the scope of this power exclusively confided to Congress, belong 
to the class of powers pertaining to locality; but where the subject- 
matter requires a uniform system as between the States the power con- 
trolling it is vested exclusively in the General Government and can 
not be encroached upon by the States. Hence the court says: 


It is explained that where State laws alleged to be regulations of commerce 
among the States have been sustained, they were laws which related to bridges 
or dams across streams, wholly within the State, or police or health laws, or to 
subjects of a kindred nature, not strictly of commercial regulation. But the 
transportation of passengers or of merchandise from one State to another is in 
its nature national, admitting of but one regulating power; and it was toguard 
against the possibility of commercial embarrassments which would result if one 
State could directly or indirectly tax persons or property passing through it, 
or prohibit particular property from entrance into the State, that the power of 
regulating commerce among the States was conferred upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


And following this view the court remarks that this doctrine is now 
firmly established, and employs the following language: 


The doctrine now firmly established is, as stated by Mr. Justice Field, in Bow- 
man vs, Chicago, etc., Railway Company, 125 U. S., 507, that where the subject 
upon which Congress can act under its commercial power is local in its nature 
or sphere of operation, such as harbor pilotage, the improvement of harbors, 
the establishment 2f beacons and buoys to guide vessels in and out of port, the 
construction of bridges over navigable rivers, the erection of wharves, piers, 
and docks, and the like, which ean be properly regulated only by special pro- 
visions adapted to their localities, the State can act until Congres# interferes 
aud supersedes its authority; but where the subject is national in its character, 
and admits and requires uniformity of regulation, affecting alike all the States, 
such as transportation between the States, including the importation of goods 
from one State into another, Congress can alone act upon it and provide the 
needed regulations. The absence of any law of Congress on the subject is equiv- 
alent to ite declaration that commerce in that matter shall be free. Thusthe ab- 
sence of regulations as to interstate commerce with reference to any particular 
subject is taken as a declaration that the importation of that article into the 
States shall be unrestricted. It is only after the importation is completed, and 
the property imported is mingled with and become a part of the generai prop- 
erty of the State, that its regulations can act upon it, except so far as may be 


necessary to insure safety in the disposition of the import until thus mingled.”’ | 


- It will thus be seen that there was no departure in the decision of the 
court, and I regard that decision not only as absolutely correct upon the 
record and as doing credit to the great jurist who decided the case, 


re 


as well as those who participated in the decision of the majority. }), 
is one of the greatest judicial triumphs in the history of America > 
If it goes further in the blow it strikes at State ro 
extending the application of the constitutional power under disc, 
as has been asserted in this debate, it strikes a greater blow 
frequently entertained, not only by the masses, but by people of 
than average intelligence, that the supreme judicial tribunal) ; 

in its opinions by its political bias, or the former party ; 
the judges composing that great tribunal. 

This, then, being the state of the law as declared by the , 
are confronted by the question, how are we to relieve the St 
have declared the sale and use of liquor as endangering the 
health, public morals, and the public safety of her citizens ° 
told on this floor that this can be done by the invitation the s 
Court has extended to this body in the language employed by th 
nent Chief-Justice in the Leisey case to permit the States to regu! 
Congressional permission, according to the interpretatio: 
to this language by gentlemen participatin ' 
obtained and the State Legislatures have a duly authenticated 
of attorney to do what is exclusively confided to us as a legislat 
I do not believe the court intended to give any such advicc 
The case was not before the court for de- 
Not a single case cited by the court gives any warrant for the 
use of this language which will permit of the language being c 
If the Senate bill now before this House had been en: 
into law, upon which the Iowa Legislature had enacted its statut: 
the Leisey case had been before the court on that state of the law 
on the same facts, it would have presented such a cause for determ 
tion, and I believe with a similar outcome upon argument of a s 
strain, but reaching the same judicial conclusion. 

I repeat that I do not believe the court intended to give any 
There is no constitutional warrant for it. 
well with equal propriety declare that, with Congressional per: 

a State might declare war, establish post-offices and post-roads, et: 
cause it is notexpressly prohibited in the Constitution. 
the attention of the gentlemen of this House to the fact that the ( 
stitution makes provision for cases in which the power vested in ( 
gress might be exercised by the States with the consent of Co1 
but these are specified. 

Article I, section 9, of the Constitution says: 

No State shall, without the éonsent of the Congress, lay any imposts 
And all such laws shall be subje« 


in this debate. : 


extend any such invitation. 


on imports or exports. 
vision and control of the Congress. 

Then, again, says the Constitution: 

No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any duty 
keep troops, or ships of war in time of peace, enter intoany agreement 
pact with another State, or with a foreign power, or engage in war, u 
ually invaded, or in such imminent danger as will not admit of d« 

3ut it is expressly declared that all the powers vested in Cong 
section 8 of Article I, in which is found the commercial clause 
be carried into execution by laws which Congress must make. 
body must not go headlong into this legislation, and heedless! 
gate, as is certainly the effect of the measures now befor 
sideration, when the Constitution expressly provides, 


That Congress shall make all laws which shall be necessary and prop 
rying into execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers ves 
Constitution in the Government of the United States, or in any « 
officer thereof. 

Now, I repeat, the Supreme Court expressly denies, in the « 
have been so frequently referring to, the power in the States to | 
late on the subject under the Constitution. 
by any legislation vest the power in the States the right to « 
which is not possessed by them ? 
as being understood to say is this: ‘‘ Congress has not exercised it 
stitutional power over this article of commerce—liquor. 
of Iowa) can not on account of the silence of Congress assume the pow: 
because you have not got the power, as you have in some cases 
Congress does not act.’’ 

When the court’s decision refers to the Congressional pern 
means ‘‘ Congressional permission’’ constitutionally exercised. 
the court’s decision refers to the absence of Congressional legi 
it means legislation by Congressunder the Constitution. I know 
two ways that Congress can legislate in this apparent dilemma. 
stitutional amendment may be provided for through Congress 
tion, by which the States might be empowered through their ! 
tive bodies to regulate this article of commerce after it has rea 
territorial limits of the States, whether in the hands of the i 
or not, would be one way. Then there would be Congression 
lation or ‘‘Congressional permission. ’’ 
been adopted in respect to the importation of liquor from for 
tions defining what should be a commercial, original package, « 
been called, and thus determine, by legislation, what shou! 
original package in the commerce of liquor ‘‘ among the Stat« 

T he practices indulged in, according to newspaper accounts © 
imadverted upon by distinguished speakers on this floor in t)'s 
of the sale ot original packages in such diminished quantities 
States of Iowa and Kansas as to annul their prohibitory law, are ‘mau 


How, then, can ‘ 


What the court must have inte 
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gient invasions of the principle announced by the Supreme Court,and | upon us, and, so far as in us lies, to pon t suggestions < 
will be speedily disposed of whenever brought before the bar of any | court and devise a ily a remedy that will speedily } i sto} 
court of justice inferior, superior, or supreme. Shall we proceed to | the shameful pra und evils that ha rown out of t most un 
Jegislate upon one of the most important subjects of the c ntury, afte: ortunate, but, I as inavoida legal deci { rh its sound 
consideration of a bill for less than forty-eight hours in the manner | ness is questioned by son f the best lav in this bx . But this 
roposed by the majority of the Judiciary Committee, and surrender | i ther | I it ar y t was 
the exercise of this power under the Constitution to the Legislatures | applied for has |} lenied | : : 30 t 1 
of the several States when the very purpose of the creation of the Union | stand. 
was the system of commercial regulations secured by this powerin the Che remedy pointed out the 
Constitution? TheSenate billisa vicious, ill-advised piece of legislation. clearly within the power of ( t 
The substitute reported to this House by the majority of the committee | opinion uses this languag 
in some respects is worse by far. I appeal to this House to join in the While by virtue of its jurisdiction over | . : 
adoption of a motion to recommit the whole subject to the Committ . ; 
on the Judiciary. et i ae 
u ess aced t ( 
ith 3 ul pe 
Original-Package Bill. so ale lain Pine - 
al ion. P ps we have alrea layed long 
= | 1 v te 1 tot presentatives from é t Sta of I ‘ 
SPEECH | and Kansas who so graphically depi l the demora n that 
or has so suddenly been caused in their respective communities: to th 
: - , | recital of the drunkenness, disorder, lawlessness, and crime that h 
H ON. M O S EK S D . S [ ] \ KE R S, come in upon them through the door opened by the promulgation of 
OF NEW YORK | this decision, where sobriety and peace and ¢g od order have hitherto 
; been the rule, I could not longer hesitate, if I had ever felt any doubt 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, | before, as to my duty in the premise 
Saturday, July 19, 1890, In pleading for spe ly re lief they hav ° 1 ut given Vol to tl 
ments of their people, expressed in thunder tones. 
On the bill (S. 398) to limit the effect of the regulations of commerce between The temperan e convention at Top ka, Kans., Wednesday, is said to 
the several States and with foreign countries in certain cases. cee Mare af SS See eg A My, area aman catia Gon allen Ciindee 
some i have been the largest body of the kind ever assembled in th tate, 
Mr. STIVERS said: and its spirit may be judged from the fact that it gave hearty applause 
Mr. SPEAKER: Since I have been a member of this body I have | 4, he following declarations made by the presid ha > hi ‘open- 
thus far refrained from participating in the discussion of any of the iim idan =e ee —s 
many important measures that have come before it for consideration. | ‘ . : + petitioned, we have r rated baw ated, but wes 
I desire to take a little of its time now to briefly giveexpression to the | ot “ prostrate ourselves at the foot of the th © a sient Ancendeanl Se Ganon 
views I entertain relative to the question that is at present engaging | that can be heard from Topeka to Washington that an act of simple justice | 
the attention of this House. In stating the conclusions to which I have | ¢°"°- , W ete Sa eae Oo nes OS Bek ete cae BO SR Ae 
come and the vote that I propose to give, I have not the presumption | joc. Gamma este oaks senee able promptitede the politicians will be amazed 
to believe that I can throw any additional light upon the subject or | at the magnitude of a new national issue. 1f Congress should adjourn with 
aid anything tothe weight of the elaborate and exhaustive arguments | ™ wr. ving Penn oan ae See : = ieee. ear. se Sole 
that have been presented by those who have preceded me. TI believe, | free whisky from ocean to ocean, Kansas can stand this as long as any Stat 
however, in what I shall say that I will reflect the sentiments and in | the Union. Wehave encoun i successfu \ es to be abashed 
my vote that I will carry out the almost unanimous desire of the con- | *t the Presence of an unbroken fash. a s at ae on Saar 
stituency that I have the honor to represent upon this floor. Socata tention curt ime ita ioe m Sa eatatintes Secale, alaieineenan 
I leave it to the acute, able, and eminent lawyers who make upso | strong. 


large a part of this body to deal with the strictly legal aspects of the Mr. Speaker, this should not be 
question before us, and to split hairs over the power of the Federal 
Congress to take such measures as will counteract theadmitted abuses 
and evils growing out of the action of a co-ordinate branch of our Gov- 


a que tion of party politics, It 
great national question that has unexpectedly been thrust upon us 
In view of the scope of this decision and of its far-reaching cons 
quences it seems to me that no man, whether he be ranked as a p1 


emment. From my standpoint I can not see how we can avoid exer- | hibitionist, a local optionist, a high license or a low license ad 

cising the power that I believe we possess. cate, should hesitate a moment as to hisduty. All, of whatever polit 
The emergency that confronts us is this: The Supreme Court of the | ical party, should join hands in providing a remedy for the existin 

United States has recently decided that under our Constitution the | emergency. 

citizens of a foreign country or of any State may, under the provisions | Whatever their views may be upon the question the prohibitio 


of our existing interstate-commerce law, take property that is the sub- | of the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors as a bever: 
ject of commerce into any other State of this Union and there sell it | whatever may be the facts as tothe success or failure of that policy v 
without liability to taxation, without license, and without being sub- | it has been tried, I think that but few can be found who are will 
ject to the restrictions of any State enactment in which it is so taken | togiveunlimited control to thistrafiic, which, unrestricted, is the sou: 
and sold, of so much degradation, misery, and crime. They are not willing 
Under this decision intoxicating liquors may be taken into any State | have the saloons thrown open without restraint, without license, wit 
in the original packages, and those who sell it by original package are | out control, upon Sundays and upon all da 


t 
lays, for the sal {f intoxic 


‘ 











not bound to pay for a license; and any quantity, however small, may | ing drinks to minors, to drunkards, to any and to a ! 1 } 
constitute an original package. The honorable gentleman from Kansas | them, as they may under this original-package dec 
(Mr. Perkins] has just given us an ocular demonstration of the size Without Congressional action what have already be« tablished 
and kind of packages that are used, and some hint of the extent to | the hitherto peaceful and law-abiding towns and villages and hamk 
which this traffic has speedily grown under the cover and protection | Iowa and Kansas—these so-called Supreme Court saloons—may sp 
of this remarkable decision of our Supreme Court. up everywhere throughout our broad land, the } f the 
Now, I havea profound respect, and even reverence, for this the high- | being powerless to prevent. 
est tribunal in ourland. It isto be presumed that the learned judges | I can not believe that the intelligent peopl ny district in « 
who compose this court were governed by the unavoidable construction | country can desire to see this condition of things spread or continu 
to be put upon the strict letter of the law, and were actuated only by | Judging from the numerous petitions I have 1 ed from my « 
4 sense of duty in arriving at the conclusion and in rendering the de- | district urging prompt action upon this matter, I have no doubt : 
Cision that has been followed by such serious consequences and which | how the best men ofall parties, ay, and the best women, too, for they | 
80 menace the peace and welfare of the people of our country. There | been the most active in awakening public attention to it, { 
ave been other decisions of that august tribunal in times past that | tensely feel—upon this subject, and how they would have me 
have shocked the community and have met with no little opposition | They would have me support such legislation as is in the interest « 
and, insome instances, the severe condemnation of the American people, | good morals; legislation for the protection of the | and the hor 
notoriously the Dred Scott decision. against the unrestrained, the unlicensed, the unrestricted rum traffi 
But this promulgation is the law of the land, andassuch must stand Other questions of public policy can be put aside for a time withor 
and be obeyed until it shall be reversed by the same court that has | great detriment to the community t this remedial measure that 


made it; and its disastrous effects must be endured until some legal proposed and expected of us should not and can not be delayed w 
temedy can be devised therefor. 


safety. 
Happily in this instance the court itself has suggested a way whereby The Senate bill seems the more certain to meet the emergency. So 
We may avert the evil consequences that haveso speedily been the out- | believing, I shall give it my vote, and hope before another week 
Come of their decision. It would have beeu deplorable indeed were it | have rolled away it will be the law of the land and gladden the h 


Rot so, And it is for us, in our sworn capacity as legislators and serv- | of the many who are waiting and watching with so much solicitud 


ants of the péople, to promptly meet the responsibility thus thrown | our action here and the beneficent results they hope therefrom. 
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to have it. You may delay it for a time, but you can not bea: 
proposition in the end. ' 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McKINLEY], like the gentloma, 
from Maine, the Speaker of the House, when he took the chai, look. 
ing around for a precedent for his action, finds it necessary t, - 


Silver. 


Its restoration to a perfect equality with gold, as to coinage, bullion, and cer- 
tifleates, approved by the masezes of the people and demanded as a sound and 
enduring financial policy. 


vo hack 
Cs to the most unfortunate mistake ever made bya great and nol)', Mag 

ocrat. The gentleman from Ohio hides under the skirts of \,, 

SPEECH Cleveland’s silver letter. Well, thank God, Mr. Cleveland's <kirts 
ae are broad and big enough to hide the whole Republican party. | 4, 


plause on the Democratic side.] You can hide under it, gent)e, 
but you will be crawling out as if a freight train had run over , 
1892. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side. } 

A Memper. He made a mistake. 

Mr. HATCH. Yes, he madea mistake. I am no apologist {or yy 
Cleveland’s position upon the silver question. Iam one of the }), 
crats then holding seats in this body who protested in writing » 
it, and agreat majority of the Representatives upon this side of the | 
did the same thing. You are simply doing to-day, gentlemen, wha} 
has been done ever since the Bland act was passed. A little mi; 
upon this side of the House, dwindling down, thank God, from 
to year until you can almost eount them now upon the fingers of you, 
two hands—a little minority upon this side of the House and a |arge, 
one upon the other side have controlled the destinies of the pe ple 
upon the silver question, and you are afraid to let your side of the 
House vote to-day untrammeled by caucus dictation. 

But, just as certainly as this Government was formed and has stood fo; 
one hundred years, the people back of it know what they want. My 
distinguished friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. MUTCHLER), to whose 
courtesy, with that of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Tracry), 
I am indebted for the floor, says that the petitions of the Knights of 
Labor are simply the result of the efforts of certain silver-tongued 01 
tors. Ah, my friend, you never made a greater mistake in your life 
If you think that organization does not know what it wants you are 
making a great mistake. If you think that the farmers’ organization 
extending from the Canada border to the Gulf of Mexico, extendin 
throughout the length and breadth of this land, the Alliance, the 
Grange, and the Wheel, do not understand this question and have not 
decreed that silver shall be restored to a perfect equality with cold, 
you are making the fatal mistake of your political life. 

Gentlemen, you may pull the wool over the eyes of the farmers of 
Ohio on the tariff question; you can multiply tariff arguments b; 
neighborhoods and by divers interests, and thus bamboozle a few men 
in every locality, but you can not pull the wool over the eyes o 
great masses of the people upon this silver question. [Applaus: 
They know that when silver was struck down in 1873 there cane at 
once a decline in the average value of every product of the farm. 
know that with the demonetization of silver came lower prices for corn 
for wheat, for tobacco, beef, cattle, for hogs, for mules, for horses, for 
every product of the farm, They know that that decline has been 
steadily going on as the gold-bugs of Wall street, with their grip on 
the House of Representatives, have controlled this money question in 
the interest of the money-shavers and the money-kings. They have 
determined that that yoke shall be lifted, and, my word for it, the 
votes cast here to-day will change more seats in the House of [tepre- 
sentatives during this year than the votes cast upon any other measure 
that has been presented here in ten years." [Applause. ] 

Vote, if you please, gentlemen, but you will rue the day before the 
first Tuesday in Novembernext. Thegentleman from Ohio [Mr. | 
TERWORTH | the other day stated, in that magnificent speech 
the counterpart of the one made to-day by the gentleman from |! !inols 

Mr. Payson ]—they both talk magnificently, but they vote very badly 
Heeakiet the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BuTTERWORTH] sail that 
the election last fall was a trimuph of Republican principles. lle 
never made a greser mistake in his life. He did not make a greater 
mistake even when he spoke against the McKinley bill and then voted 
for it. [Laughter. ] 

It was no such thing. It wassimplyatriumph of Republican meth- 
ods. It was a triumph of the method of ‘‘ frying the fat’’ out o! the 
manufacturers and paying them back at the next session of Congress, 
and with the aid of the Administration—the most debasing and most 
demoralizing spectacle ever witnessed in this country, the counting 
out of Tilden not excepted. It was simply a triumph of Repu 'icao 
methods. Weare having a good many surprises and triumpls ber 
lately. Either yesterday or the day before we had, for the first /™¢, 
I believe, in our history, the d climax, the triumph of Mass:clu- 
setts culture upon the floor of this House. [Great laughter. | 

We are having to-day the triumph of the Republican machine « 
has never been run before, with a man at the head of it wit! more 
brains, more nerve, and, in my judgment, more recklessness tlian 407 
man who ever before controlled it. [Applauseon the Democratic si<¢. | 
He has put the clamps upon even the majority of the gentlemen °" the 
other side of the House, and they darenotmurmur. They get 0p ¥'™ 
an apology on their lips and say, “‘I am in favor of the free 0" un- 
limited coinage of silver; but, my christian brethren, this is 0° the 
time to enforce it.’ [Laughter and applause. ] a 

Oh, no; you are like the drunkard who was in favor of proli))0? 


HON. WILLIAM H. HATCH, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 7, 1890, 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 5331) authorizing the is- 
sue of Treasury notes on deposit of silver bullion— 

Mr. HATCH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: For about eighty years after this Republic was formed 
we had substantially a coinage act that placed gold and silver upon a 
perfect equality. In 1873, by an act that had never been discussed in 
either House of Congress and was unknown to the people of the United 
States, silverwasdemonetized. For about five years we had no silver 
coinage. Until the act of 1878 no silver dollars were coined at the 
mints of the United States either by the Government or at the request 
of owners of silver bullion. 

Since 1878 we have been struggling along under an act of Congress 
that provides in substance that the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
cause to be coined not less than two millions nor more than four mill- 
ions of silver dollars a month, As stated by the gentleman from I)li- 
nois{ Mr. PAYSON | no Secretary of the Treasury since that act took effect 
has ever availed himself of its provisions in the interest of the people of 
the United States. I reiterate and indorse every single sentiment ut- 
tered by the gentleman {rom Lilinois upon thatsubject. NoSecretary of 
the Treasury, Kepublican or Democrat, has ever executed that law in 
the interest of the people. It has been uniformly executed in the in- 
terest of Wall street and the money-changers, the representatives of 
that little band Christ scourged out of the Temple eighteen hundred 
years ago. 

No single body of the people of the United States, no organization of 
the people, no political organization, or organization of the people out- 
side the political bodies has had any influence upon the Congress of the 
United States or upon the Secretary of the Treasury in inducing or in 
compelling the execution of that law in the interests of the people. I 
have witnessed more surprises in the last few weeks (legislative sur- 
prises) than I ever expected to see during my natural life. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] who sits before me and has won 
the reputation somewhere of being jn some way Napoleonic is Napo- 
leonic in strategy. 

As a member of the Committee on Rules, with the Speaker of this 
House, they can come nearer fixing up a rule to gag the consciences 
and the votes of members of both sides of this House and compel the 
representatives of the people to vote as they please than any set of gen- 
tlemen I ever saw in power in the Congress of the United States 
before. And the gentleman is wonderful in strategy by always taking 
the floor just before the previous question is ordered to make one of 
those magnificent ad caplandum speeches of his to try to pull the wool 
over the eyes of the people of the United States as well as to put the 

zag upon the votes and the consciences of members of this House. 
Applause on the Democratic side. 

Now, what is this bill? It is a bill that has simply been framed in 
caucus, and wé, the representatives of sixty-five millions of people, are 
told that we shall vote upon this bill with three amendments coming 
from that side of the House or we shall not vote at all! Why, if you 
believe in a representative form of government, do you not give the 
people, through their representatives, an opportunity of voting upona 
fair and honest proposition to place silver upon a perfect equality with 
gold? Simply because you know it would pass this House. That is 
the reason. 

Before the sun sets to-day upon the western side of this Capitol more 
represeutatives of the American people will violate their consciences 
and surrender their manhood to caucus dictation than ever before in 
one day in the House of Representatives. [Applause.] Gentlemen 
upon the other side of the House who, before their own people at home 
in the last campaign and upon the floor of this House, have declared 
themselves to be in favor of free and unlimited coinage of silver will 
walk with the shackles of their caucus upon them and vote as they are 
told to vote. 

Take your shackles off and let the representatives of the people sit- 
ting here to-day vote as they please, and you will see that before the 
sun goes down to-day silver will be restored to a perfect equality with 
gold in coinage, bullion, and certificates, You robbed it of its quality 
as a money metal, and the people, that is, two-thirds if not four-fifths 
of the people of the United States, have not only demanded, but they 
have declared that this restoration shall be male, and they are going 
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and against its enforcement. If you will allow the gentlemen on the 
other side, without dictation from caucus or party rule, to vote hon- 
estly and manfully their sentiments to-day, we will roll up such a 
majority for the demands of the people upon this silver question that 
even the man you have putin the White House, and who is now, as some 
of you declare, dictating this policy, will not dare to veto the bill. 
We will carry it by such a majority that we could override the veto 
by a two-thirds vote in this House; and let him veto it if he dare. 

“Here is one of the simplest propositions the people have ever pre- 
sented to the American Congress: ‘*‘ You have struck down this great 
money that our fathers handed down to us as part of a policy under 
which we lived for eighty years. You struck it down adroitly; ay, it 
was a crime, a legislative crime, when you enacted it. We have gotten 
hack a little under the Bland bill of 1878. Now, go back, Representa- 
tives,’’ say the people, ‘‘and simply put silver upon a perfect equality 
with gold wherever the coinage laws refer to the two metals. You 


have fixed the standard; add two little words, ‘and silver,’ so that the 


provisions of law will refer uniformly to ‘gold and silver.’ ’’ 
applause. ] 

{Here the hammer fell. ] 

I thank the gentleman from New York [Mr. Tracey] for the court- 
esy of yielding me a portion ot his time. 

I avail myself of the general order of the House on this bill, and 
print as an appendix to my remarks certain brief tables for the infor- 
mation of those who have not recently reviewed them, and in proof of 
wy assertion that the gradual and steady decline in the average value 
of farm products has followed with relentless certainty the demoneti- 
zation of silver and the selfish and merciless warfare upon this time- 


honored metal as money, cruelly and persistently waged by the money 
power of the world. 


| Loud 
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The following table gives the annual average gold prices of staple articles in 
the New York market for the years named, as given by the Bureau of Statistics: 
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Mr, Sauerbeck, whose tables are accepted by the Statistical Society of London 
as authority, taking 100 as his index number to indicate the general range of 
prices from 1867 to 1887, finds that in 1873 the index rose to 111, and in 187 fell 
to 8; then it rose to 88; then fell again to 76 in 1884,and to 67 in 1888, 

According to Mr. Sauerbeck, prices for 1888 are lower than for one hundred 
years and English wheat, as Mr. Frewen points out, is 47 per cent. below the 
average, and lower than since 1761, 

Thecommercial value of silver in the appended table is taken from the report 
of the Director of the Mint, dropping fractions of cents. The price of the com - 
modities, all save cotton, are the average wholesale prices in Chicago as given 
in the New Vear’s edition of the Chicago Tribune; the prices of cotton were 
prepared by the commercial editor of the New Orleans Times-Democrat. 
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an will be seen that from 1873 to 1888 the fall almost exactly corresponded 
1.4 the fall of silver except in two years, after silver was pertially restored to 
4vor by legislation, and when the crops in Europe were almost a failure. 
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Federal Election Law. 


REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MASON. 


OT} ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday Ju 1. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11 
plement the election laws of the United States, et 

Mr. MASON said : 

Mr. SPEAKER: For years we have been told publicly and privately 
that the negro vote has been suppressed in the South, and as much as 
two years ago a Senator of the United States confessed the same and 
asked us what we were going todo about it. The bill under discussion 
to-day is our answer to the gentleman who asked the question. 

I desire particularly to respond to the constitutional argument made 
by the gentleman from Virginia{Mr. TUCKER]. He said, in substance, 
that when a law of Congress impinges upon the right of the State to 
govern its own affairs, then that law of Congress must fall. The Re- 
publican party not only disagrees with him as to his statement of fact, 
but his statement of law as well. 

A Representative in Congress is not a State officer; true, he has been 
elected by the people of a part of the State, but his office is a national 
one. His vote in Congress affects my district as well as it does hi 
own. The law which he is able to help write on the statute-book is 
as binding upon my constituents, upon my family, and upon me as it is 
upon him. Ihaveas much right to know that the gentleman trom Vir- 
ginia or South Carolina is honestly elected as I have to know that a 
gentleman from my own State is honestly elected; and therefore from 
this Republican standroint—that Congressional office is a national 
one—the whole argument based upon the statement that this bill in- 
terferes with State rights must fall to the ground. 

The gentleman also took, and many of the others have taken, the 
position that the Government could have nothing to do with the elec 
tion of members of Congress unless the States fail to provide for an 
election. For thesake of the argument I will admit the correctness ot 
this position, and my answer is that the State must prescribe time, 
place, and manner of holding elections for Senators and Representa 
tives which will give to each elector his constitutional right to vote and 
to have that vote counted, and when the State does not do so it has 
failed to make a constitutional appointment for election, and it would 
then not only be the right but the duty of the Government to preserib: 
the time, place, and manner of holding elections. This thought was 
evidently in the minds of the framers of the Constitution, for by section 
4 they say: 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and Repr« 


sentatives shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof, but the 
Congress may, at any time, by law, make or alter such regulations, 
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So, then, it is not the law of Congress that must fall, but when any 
law of any State Legislature impinges upon the constitutional right of 
any citizen, regardless of color or condition, to enjoy his constitutional 
right of suffrage, then the law of Congress will intervene and the law 
of the State must fall. While we have a constitutional right to 
regulate the time, place, and manner of every Congressional election 
in the United States, I do not believe that power should be exercised 
except in the cases anticipated by the fathers who framed the Consti 
tution, namely, where certain States or districts would fail to provide 
for an honest and fair election. 

A State which provides an election for a member of Congress in 
which two-thirds of the electors are disfranchised does not provide an 
election contemplated by the Constitution. 

The learned gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TucKER] quot 
lowing from the Constitution: 

The House of Representatives shall be composed of members chosen every 
second year by the people of the several States, and the electors in each State 
shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous branch 
of the State Legislature ; 

And on that bases the statement, ‘‘ The power to pass upon the quali 
fication of a voter to vote is a power that the Constitution gives to the 
tates and can not be wrested from them.’’ This statement was loudly 
applauded on his side of the House, but a brief analysis of his state- 
Suppose the State should place a prop- 
erty or educational qualification not required by or in violation of the 
Constitution of the United States, could Congress ‘‘ wrest the power 
from the State? Suppose the State of South Carolina should put into 
its State law that no negro could vote for a member'‘of Congress 


3 the fol- 


| Could Congress pass a constitutional law which would protect a citi- 


zen of the United States in his right to vote? Or will my colleague 
still claim that the ‘‘ power can not be wrested from the States.’’ 
This argument may be good for ‘‘ home consumption ’’ in Virginia, 
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but will not do here. Why, Mr. Speaker, ifthe gentleman is correct, 
then that part of the Constitution quoted by me which gives Congress 
the power to ‘‘ make’’ regulations for Congressional elections is mean- 
ingless and may as well be stricken from the Constitution. 

But, to proceed further with the clever but technical argument of the 
gentleman, he says, in order to prove that Congress has no power to 
regulate Congressional elections, that the three following clauses should 
be considered together: 

First. The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Sena- 
tors and Representatives shall be prescribed by the State Legislatures, 
ete. ; 

Second, But the Congress may at any time by law make or alter such 
regulations; and 

Third, The eighteenth clause of the same article, which provides that 
Congress shall have power ‘‘ to make laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers.’’ 

Where does the gentleman get his comfort here ? 

First. The States must. 

Second. The Congress may. 

Third. The Congress is given power to make all laws necessary to ex- 
ecute the power. And yet the gentleman insists that the sole power 
rests with the States to do that thing; but the gentleman says: 

Does this mean to give the States the power in the first part of the section 
and take it away in the second, without rhyme or reason; does it mean to play 
with the States as we used to when children, “ Indian gift,”’ give with one hand 
and take away with the other’ 

To which I answer, yes, it does give the power to the State to use 
that power unless Congress sees fit to assume its constitutional power 
and make regulations as to the election of its own members. 

There would be no disposition to take away from our ‘‘children,’’ 
the States, that powerif the ‘‘children’’ had common honesty enough 
to use that power as was anticipated and hoped for by the framers of 
our Constitution. He says that the power of Congress is limited, and 
that while Congress has the power to prescribe time, place, and man- 
ner of holding elections ‘‘that power is contingent, and conditional only 
when, first, the States refuse to provide the necessary machinery, etc., 
and, second, where they are unable to do so by reason of rebellion,’ 
etc. I deny that this is the law. The States never had the right to 
make a law regulating the election of a member of Congress that was 
not from the moment of its adoption subject to being ‘‘altered ’’ by Con- 
yress. 

The power of Congress to ‘‘alter’’ any State law governing elections 
of members of Congress is neither ‘‘ permissive’’ nor ‘‘contingent,’’ as 
is suggested by the gentleman from Virginia, but is ‘‘original’’ and 
‘‘primary.’’ It was adopted as a part of the same section which com- 
mands the State to do it. If the States attempt todo it Congress may 
‘alter’? what they do; if the States fail to do it Congress may ‘‘ make ”’ 
the laws necessary to carry on the election. 

The gentleman quotes liberally from resolutions by different States 
while adopting the Constitution, yet not a single guotation is in con- 
flict with our theory; but, if they h#fl been, the instrument itself, the 
Constitution, contains the final and complete agreement of the States. 
On this platform the ‘‘minds’’ of the States met and united, and I 
care not what the arguments or suggestions of New Hampshire or 
South Carolina may or may not have been, it is sufficient for me to turn 
to the grand old instrument itself, which has stood the hammering of 
democracy for years, and read in simple language— 

The Congress may at any time by law make or alter the times, places, and 
manner of holding elections for Senators and Representatives. 

The bill before the House does not propose to have supervisors of 
elections un/ess at least one hundred citizens petition for such supervision, 
and the germ of the whole bill lies in this fact, that under and by virtue 
of its terms both political parties will be represented at the polls, which has 
not been the case for years in many districts of the South. 

In the State of Illinois, when the election methods became doubtful 
and dangerous, the leading Democratic clubs and the leading Repub- 
lican clubs appointed committees to prepare election laws which would 
give both parties representation as judges and clerks at the ballot- 
boxes. This law was passed as a non-partisan measure, and I give it 
as my honest opinion that when any man refuses to the opposite party 
the right to be present and see the votes cast and counted he does it 
for the sole and only purpose of stealing the election and cheating the 
electors. 

I have not time to quote many of the cases that have been brought 
to my attention within the last few years, I remember particularly 
the case in the Seventh district of South Carolina. Not a single Re- 
publican judge was allowed to sit; not a single Republican clerk was 
allowed to be present when the votes were cast and counted; and if 
this bill before the House to-day provided that all judges, clerks, and 
supervisors should be Republicans I would vote against the bill. It 

*simply, however, provides that both parties shall be represented, as 
they are in Illinois to-day; and, until that becomes the law of the 
South and until every citizen can enjoy his constitutional right of suf- 
frage, the boasted growth of the glorious South will be but a dream, 
a castle built in the air, some day to fall in ruins about your heads. 
No man on the other side of the Chamber has yet risen in his place 
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and said that this law will prevent legal electors from having their \, 
honestly and fearlessly cast and counted. I say I have heard no , 
on the other side of the Chamber announce as his opinion that yy,.- 
this law no man who casts his vote freely and independently wi)! }). 9 
barred from that right if this bill becomes law. But I started to crv 
that in many districts of the South both parties were not allowed rep. 
resentation at the polls. The governor of South Carolina was besoy hi 
six years ago to give one Republican judge in each precinct ip -_ 
enth district in South Carolina representation; he even ; 
answer the request. Four years ago he was again asked by a comm 
tee to appoint at least one Republican commissioner of electioy jy ¢, ! 
county, and through them one Republican manager at each of +), 
voting precinets for the electors and Congressmen throughout the St. 
This was denied by the governor of South Carolina. If this | ( 
comes a law the governor of South Carolina will not debar the Re) ' 
licans of that State from having at least one friend in each of the », 
cincts to see that the votes are fairly castand honestly counted as -: 

It seems like a waste of time to put in the Recorp here the 
of the dishonest elections in many of these Southern districts 
same governor of South Carolina stated in his inaugural add: | 
substance, that the negro should not be allowed to vote or to have a | 
thing to do with the management of the affairsof that State. Hesajg | 
in a part of his address: 


Never again shall any other than the Anglo-Saxon rule in this | 
and beautiful Southland of ours. 


The Constitution of the United States says that the black man s! 
enjoy his right of suffrage; the governor of South Carolina says he sha 
not. This bill before the House says that the Constitution shal! 
vail and that the political dogmas of the governor of South Caro! 
must fall. 

No better or stronger proof of the suppression of the Repub 
in the South can be offered than has already been demonstrat 
several of my colleagues upon this side of the Chamber. Take, for 
stance, the State of South Carolina with five delegates in Congress. The 
total number of votes received by those five gentlemen is 5],(00 in 
round numbers, while the Representatives from the first five districts 
of Illinois sit here with more than 204,000 legal electors back of { ’ 
I appeal to your sense of honesty if this is fair. Is there anything in 
tbe South Carolina statesman that should give him a right to a seat in 
this Congress with an average of 10,000 votes back of him, while we 
of Illinois must have an average of 40,000. When the census return 
were made the citizens of South Carolina were there, but when the 
election returns were made they could not be found. We have for 
years said to you that you ought not to count the negro as a basis of 
representation unless you allowed him to vote, but you have not heeded 
us, and now we say to you, by this bill—inasmuch as you are deter 
mined to use those citizens as a basis of representation to increase you: 
representation in Congress, and to this we do not object—we say to 
you by this bill, ‘‘ You have counted them as voters; we are deter- 
mined they shall vote.’’ 

Another curious fact I call your attention to is illustrated in n 
all Southern elections. While the first five districts in Illinois cast 
nearly an equal number of Democratic and Republican votes, in the 
five districts of South Carolina less than 3,000 Republican votes were 
cast. Why, oneof your best Democratic papers in South Carolina said, 
editorially, in speaking of your elections: 

We have carried this sort of thing as farasit can possibly go,and the resu 
we are fast getting to be a set of rascals, if we are not there already. 

Compare the Congressional vote of Georgia and Wisconsin, and on 
general average you will find, as illustrated by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. HAUGEN], that one gentleman in Georgia has as muc! 
voice in determining the great questions that agitate the publi 
as eleven men have in the State which he represents, and in son 
the districts of Georgia one gentleman has as much political strengt!i os 
twenty-two gentlemen have in some of the districts of Wisco: 
And again I appeal to you—to your sense of justice and honoi 
fair? 

What, then, are the real objections to the bill? The gentleman 
Virginia and some of the others have explained that the ex; 
carrying out the provisions of this bill are too large. If there is 4 
shadow of doubt as to the honesty of elections in this country 4 
enactment of this law would remove any of that shadow, then |: 
this bill if it takes ten times $7,000,000, as has been figured ou! 
gentleman from Virginia. His figures, however, are not fair, | 
they are based upon the theory that this election machinery wil! )° )"' 
in operation in all of the Congressional districts, whereas the chances“! 
that it will not be placed in operation in 25 per cent. of the Core 
sional districts in this country. But I have no patience with a») ¢ 
tleman who will discuss the expense attending the adoption o! 2 
ure which is intended to give to every citizen the rights guaran 
him by the Constitution. The greatest and best evidence of rea! we"! 
is not the money in the vaults, but the standard of citizenship 
it takes every dollar in the Treasury to make a man, let the mo! 
and let us have that man. 

To my mind, the weakest argument made against this bil! — 
been made by every gentleman on the other side of the Cham’ 
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namely, that Federal officers, who are to be divided equally among the 
parties, will cheat and rob the people of their right to an honest ballot, 
and the gentleman from South Carolina, as well as many of his col- 
leagues, in arguing this branch of the case cry out against it by inti- 
mating that it would re-establish the ‘‘carpet-bag’’ governments, say- 
ing that it would re-establish that system of inequality that went under 
the form of civil government. Examine the bill and see whether that 
charge is well founded or is a mere pretense. Section 4 of the bill pro- 
vides that— 

The supervisor must be a male citizen of the United States of good character, 
aresident and qualified voter in the State, county, or parish, or in the Congres- 
sional district in which he is to discharge his duties. 

Does this look like sending Northern men down there to run South- 
ernelections? Or, as the gentleman from Massachusetts puts it, when 
trying to make an excuse for fighting the bill, 

It is not the elections that are troubling uc, it is the inequalities of office-holders 
who are sent South to oppress the people. 

Does it look like sending men South to oppress the people when the 
pill provides ‘‘ they shall be appointed in the district in which they 
reside,’’ and in the same section provides that only two out of three 
shall be of one political party, and that but two men shall do duty 
prior to the election, and that those two shall not be of the same polit- 
ical party? Does not this bill give to the Republicans and Democrats 
of the South exactly the same thing which the Republicans of South 
Carolina have prayed for for years in that State? and is it not a mere, 
shallow pretense when the gentleman from South Carolina says we 
are sending men South to manage Southern elections when we propose 
toappoint Republicans and Democrats of equal numbers to do those 
duties who are bona fide residents in the places in which their duties 
are to be performed ? 

Upon the question of the necessity of this or a similar bill to secure 
in the Southern districts a fair ballot and an honest count I desire to 
call attention to a few of the cases pending in this Congress. In the 
Second district of Mississippi, in the case of Chalmers vs. Morgan, a 
Mr. Van Buren (attorney for the Democrat), who testifies in the case 
in answer as to which he thought preferable, the triumph of Repub- 
licanism orthe suppression, or partial suppression, of negro suffrage, an- 
swered in part as follows (see record, page 837 

I think that anything like wholesale ballot-box stuffing or fraud in elections 
isalmost, if not quite, as greatly to be deplored as Republican rule would be. 

I quote this simply to show the moral and political sentiment which 
seems to prevail in the Second district of Mississippi. 

A farther examination of the record shows from the evidence of J. 
E. Drake (page 445) that twenty or thirty shots were fired into the 
voters when they were attempting to vote. I believe that if the elec- 
tion had been under the control of United States officers that firing 
would not have occurred. A. A. Montgomery, also residing in Ox- 
ford, says (page 5935) and testifies that on the evening before the elec- 
tion a cannon was stationed on South street, some distance south'of the 
court-house, and where the ballot-boxes were located, and fired re- 
peatedly the night before the election, and early in the morning the 
firing was heard and at frequent intervals until late in the day. The 
committee also finds other irregularities in that district, as follows: 

The constitution of partisan election boards having no members other than 
Democrats. 

The appointment in many cases of parties on such boards to represent the 
Republicans who, by reason of ignorance and illiteracy, were not ‘* competent 
and suitable men.”’ 

The unlawful removal of ballot-boxes from the polling-places and from tl 
view of the United States supervisors. 

The illegal erasure from the registration-list of duly qualified and registered 
voters, and the refusal to permit them to vote 

The stealing of ballot-boxes. 

This, probably, would not have occurred if there had been United 
States officers there with the authority of the Government back of 
them, representing both parties, to see fair play. 

At Taylor’s box, in Tate County, in this same district (see record, 
page 191), a lamp was blown out and the box stolen and never returned. 
This, probably, would not have occurred if both parties had been rep- 
resented at the box by United States officers.. At Stewart’s box, in De 
Soto County (see record, page 382), one of the Democratic judges testi- 
fied that the box was left ‘‘sitting on the table in the room in which 
he slept, and that during the night he saw some one in the room, and 
thealarm was given and he got upand struck a light to see who it was 
or what it was, and found the ballot-box gone.”’ If both parties were 
represented by legally authorized officers of the Government when that 
vote was cast and counted there would have been no excuse for this 
robbery and the robbery could not have taken place. 

All I ask of any fair-minded man is to read the different plans 
adopted, and more particularly the one whereby the polls were closed 
in Kepubliean precincts and votes were not taken at all. Almost every 
one, if not all, of the cases contested in this Congress shows that that 
practice has obtained. In these several districts, some ten or fifteen 
in number, the plan is, from the language of Dr. Lyle (record, page 187): 


ats the last ten years it has been the custom at the Earlv Grove box to open 
© polls when the chances indicated a Democratic majority or the majority 
bet been counted for that party, and if the indications pointed to a majority 

ing against the Democratic party, not to open the polls,or, if open and 
counted and the majority found to be anti-Democratic, not to send the box up 
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I have already quoted from the evidence in the case of 


district of South Carolina, Smalls rs, Elliott, and I now call attention 
toa very few of the dishonest practices in that dist: the case be- 
ing Miller rs. Elliott. The shape of the district an ; formation in 
violation of the United States law has become thoroughly well known 
to most of the intelligent people of this country, and notwithstand- 





ing one or two Democratic papers are honest enough to protest in the 
language which [ quoted, yet it seems that Mr. Elliott’s friends ha 
been able to manipulate the district again in 1 & way as tosecu 
a certificate. 

There are of male citizens over twenty-one y 1 this distri 
7,695 whites and 32,893 colored, being 25,000 more i than white, 


and, as stated by the Democratic paper above quoted, it was laid ont by 
the Democratic party, intending to surrender it to the negroes of 
Carolina. Iaskany gentleman upon the floor of this House 


to read the many different plans adopted by the rats 





Seventh district of South Carolina to place the ge in from South 
Carolina in the seat which he has been occupying for three years, and 
to which he was never elected by a majority of the people of his dis 
trict. 

Systematic cheating in the matter of registration v indulged in 
ballots for Miller, the Republican, which were found in tl vrong box 
were not counted for him, and the boxes were changed from time to 


time to confuse the illiterate voters, and when an attempt was made to 
show them which boxes were the Presidential boxes 
Congressional boxes the managers of the election 


and which 
objected to it. 





evidence, pages 8, 13, 15, 21, 24, and others, As a rule, only Den 
crats and no Republicans were allowed as managers of elections. 
evidence of L. R. Davis, page 24. 

I call attention to the evidence of Rob Wilson, De ratic m 
ager (page 347 of the record 

Q. By whom was the position of the boxes ang 

A. In some cases by myse 1nd in so by Mr. ¥ Rie i ) r, one « 
managers 

Q. Why was the position of the boxes changed 

A. They were changed to carry out the spirit of t law t the inte 
gence of the voter. The voters were being directed by n ‘ had climbed 
up a tree so that he could see the pos 1¢ boxes over AY ade; the 
voters were coming in with their t id hands h 1 ght, one in or 
hand and one in another, and whe boxes we} anged t 
the tree would halloo out, ** Mind dare!” ‘‘Cha lem 


Here is a picture worthy of consideration. Here are the Democrati 
judges shifting the boxes to confuse t illiterate gro, Who has as 
much right to vote under the law and Constitution as the judges them 
selves. When thelaw requires that an in shall be railed 
otherwise provided, they put up a barricade, and one negro who 
anxious to help his fellow-citizens to get their votes cast and counted 
is obliged to climb a tree and tell them when and how to change thei: 
I sited in the 


siosure ur O71 


i 
ls 


vote from one hand to another in order to have it dep 
right box. 


Suppose we should apply this test of intelligence and 


' 


ility to read 


to the hundred thousand majority of Tammany in New York City. 
They tell us the negro is not intelligent, but still insist that the man 
who has come to this country freely and voluntarily to better his con- 


dition, who can neither read nor write our 
no rule of law except the order and edicts of Tammany, can go to the 
ballot-box as he does in New York and have some friend instruct him 
as to how to fix his ballot, in other words, to help the illiterate to cast 


1 


his vote for Tammany in New York, but for the poor colored man, who 


language and who knows 


came to this country through no wish of his own, he shall not hav: 
the right to have any assistance as to what box his vote shall be cast in 

I am not discussing the question as to whether or not there should 
be an educational qualification; I am simply stating inder the 


thar 
LucIC 


Constitution and laws of this 








yuntry no educational qual 

fication, and the ignorant men i yuth Carolina should have the sar 
right as the ignorant men have in New Yor! iny of whom vote 
the dictates of ‘‘ Boss Tammany” and know nothing of the history of 
the country or of the institutions of this Gov rit 

Ballot-box-stuffing was indulged in again in t district, as will be 
seen by the evidence of different witnesses at pages 294, 295, and 2! 
But I do not care to discuss the Seventh district of South Carolina any 
further. This district and the conduct of the elections there have | 
come a stench in the nostrils of the American people, and it is n 
der that a leading Democratic paper would say, ‘‘ We are fast be 


ing a set of rascals, if we have not already got t 


I call the attention of the House and the « to ¢ ca 
the evidence of a Democratic police officer in tl ‘ district of 
Mississippi, in the case of Kernaghan rs. Hoo I witness testified 
as follows 

Int. State your na } siden 4 

A. J. W. Cain: tw -three } rs J Miss 1 Ol ep ° 
the city 

Int. If you were p ita Democratic meeting held in the capitol on the 
night of the 5th of ber 88, being the night before the election 
what arrangen ts or agreements s made there, or after said meeti 
the parties the: sem 1, in re rd to the firing of cannon, and how the sa: 
were afterward carried out. 

A. It was proposed that we were to fire the cannon early next morning, 

pro} . 5 ; 
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and some of the boys proposed to carry it out through “‘ Nigger Town" that 
night. They fired it out there perhaps a dozen times or more ; stopped in some 
places and fired it in front of the houses. They stopped once in front of the 
colored hall, where they were holding some sort of a meeting, and the reason 
they did not fire it there was that it was in frontof a house where a woman was 
about to die, and some one came out and begged us nottoshoot. We went to 
West Jackson then and stopped in front of the lunch-stand and then came back 
to the capitol. 

Int Were there many or few people went with the cannon, and how did they 

ct and what did they do and say? 

A. There were about twelve or fifteen went with it. Some made the re- 
mark that it would be a good thing to carry it out there to bluff the negroes 
and keep them away from the polls. 

Int. Were they noisy or quiet in their travels with the cannon” 

A. They were very noisy. 

Int. If they used any threatening language while passing through the colored 
neighborhood, state what it was 

A. Some said, ** You damned black —— —— ——, you wouldn't come to the 
door to see what this cannon was being fired for if you knew the effect they 
were trying to have on you,” and ** You had better not come to the polls.” 

Int. If you know of any act of intimidation or violence committed in Jack- 
son on that night, state the same fully. 

A. That night, I suppose it was about 11 or 12 o'clock, after the meeting ad- 
journed, I was in company with somegentiemen, Mr. Walt. Hendricks was one 
ofthem, Mr. Horace Perry was another, and walkingon the V. and M. Railroad 
towards West Jaekson. There is a house near the railroad belongs to Mrs, Spen- 
gier. There were some men there bursting in the doorand cursing the niggers, 
telling them the damned —— —— had better keep away from the polls; if they 
didn’t that every one of them would be killed, or language to that effect. They 
had some straps beating on the side of the house and said they wanted one of 
them out of that, Said they wanted Thornton Reynolds out of there, The men 
had handkerchiefs over their faces; they were masked. Some of them from the 
inside answered that the “nigger ’’ was not inthere. Then they commenced to 
burst in the window-lights. Afterthat they commenced a shooting. Abouttwenty 
shots wee fired into the house—at least that. The crowd dispersed after that. 
We started on towards West Jackson, and heard several shots in different por- 
tions of the town. We then changed our minds—not to goto West Jackson— 
and came back up town, 

Int. Of what wardare you a voter ? 

A. Of the South ward, 

X Int. Describe the route taken by the crowd, the points at which the cannon 
was fired, state the exact number of times it was fired, and give the names of 
the parties who made use of the oaths you speak of in your answer to direct 
interrogatory 5. 

A. From the capitol to West street, then north to Hamilton's avenue, then 
west to Farish street, then south to Capitol street, and then to the lunch-house 
at the depot, where I left them. That was the route. The cannon was fired 
first in front of the Clarion office, next at Sproule’s shop, next at the corner of 
West and Capitol streets, next near Judge Campbell's, then at the corner of 
Hamilton's avenue, then in front of Henry Hudson's (a colored man), then in 
front of another colored man’s house a little farther on, next at the corner 
of Farish street. We then moved on and halted in front of the Benevolent 
Hlall, but didn’t fire because of sickness in the neighborhood, as before stated ; 
we fired again on the bridge on Farish street, then at Farish’s stable, where 
we stopped under a gas light and jarred it out, and lastly at the lunch-stand 
Some one of the party with the cannon used the oaths I have referred to, but 
I don't know who it was 

X Int. To whom were these epithets addressed, what man, and how far dis- 
tant was he from the party, and did you see him at the time? 

A. Isaw Henry Hudson; he was the only man; he was not over 25 or 30 feet 
from the party. 

X Int. Was Henry Hudson the only man you saw on the route? 

A. No, sir; I saw other men. 

X Int, Can you name any others? 

A. I ean not. 

X Int. What did Henry Hudson do when the expletive was hurled at him? 

A. He didn’t do anything, but shut the door; I think his son came to the 
door. 

X Int. Who wasthe captain commanding the squad in charge of the cannon ? 

A. I don't know that we had any captain; we had a cannoneer; I think 
Fuller and Louis Fite—I am not positive about Fite— were the cannoneers. 

X Int. Did you make use of any of the oaths or epithets of which you speak 
in your examination-in-chief on that occasion? 

A. I may have joined in with the crowd when they got to yelling and curs- 
ing; lL expect I did. 

X Int. Were any members of the party under the influence of liquor? 

A. Yes, sir; Joe Rietti. 

X Int. Did Joe Rietti do most of the cursing and yelling? 

A. No, sir; not the most of it; he did his part, 

X Int. Give us the name, dimensions, carriage, and history of the cannon 
used on that occasion. 

A, She is named “ Little Moses ;"’ size, a little over 2 feet long; bore about 
2} inches in diameter; rigged on the wheels of a sulky plow; don’t know its 
history ; it is generally fired about election day, to let’em know we are going 
to have a fair election and to announce meetings of the Democratic club. 

Int. Does he not hold some position under the Government there? 

A. Not that I know of. 

Int. In your progress with the cannon, “ Little Moses,” that night, did you 
go up into the North ward and fire the same before the doors of any Demo- 
crats? 

A. We did not. 

Int. Why didn't you do so? 

A. We knew the cannon wouldn’t have any effect on white men. 

Int. Did you go up there and do any cursing, swearing, and hallooing before 
the doors ofany white Democrats? 

A. We did not. 

Int. Why did you not? 

A. We did not think it was necessary. 

Int. Did you then think it was necessary to go into the colored parts of the 
city and fire the cannon and curse and swear and halloo before the Qos of the 
people there? 

A. 1 did, to keep them away from the polls. 

int. Do you know of any sach plan or proposition on foot just before said 
election ? 

A. Mr. L. F. Chiles said that he and General William Henry had been talk- 
ing and said it would bea good ideato take Charlie Morgan down in theswamp 
and tie him to a tree until after the election, as he was a leader among the ne- 
groes, and put somebody to watch him. 

Int. Were any propositions made by him or any one else for you and your 
friends to carry out this plan? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Int. Who made such propositions’? 

A. Mr. L. F. Chiles. 

Int. What offiee, if ony. did Mr, Chiles hold at that time and now? 

A. He was a deputy sheriff and alderman of the city of Jackson, and holds 
both of those offices, 
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Int. To what political yenty do you belong? 
A. Lama Democrat. Have always been, and have never voted anything 
a Democratic ticket. 


And in another place he testifies as follows: 


Int. You have stated in your cross-examination that you are a policem 
the city of Jackson, and that while off duty the night before the election yoy 
saw certain disorderly proceedings and did notinterfere. Was not the pring; 
pal reason of your non-interference at that time because of a genera! under- 
standing among Democratic city and county officials in this city and county 
that at and just before election time Democratsare privileged to commit almoa 
any acts they please, no matter how outrageous or disorderly, which may tena 
to intimidate Republican voters from the polls; was not this the real tease» 
why you did not interfere? 

A. Yes, it was. 

Int. Is it not a fact that the grand juries in this county never indict an 
for outrages committed at and just before election times? 

A. I never heard of them doing it. 

Int. Do they ever indict any one for frauds on the ballot-box otf this co 

A. I never heard ofany. [The witness here expressed a desire to mak: 
rection in his answer to interrogatory 12, last above given, and proceeding «a 
Ido not believe that every sort of outrage would be tolerated, but I belie, st 
so far as intimidating niggers is concerned, that would be winked at by the , 
ficers. 


The remark that the cannon was fired to let the negroes know the 
were to have a fair election is regarded by the average Southern Demo 
crat asa good joke; but I appeal to any fair-minded member of this Hous: 
when he stops to consider that the poor, hard-working colored lepub-: 
lican of Mississippi has as much right under the law and Constitution 
as we have, is it common honesty to resort to such brutality as is here 
shown by the evidence of this witness, who has testified unwi 
against his own party? 

No man dares stand up on this floor and say to the country that it is 
fair or that it has the first element of common honesty. The bil! be- 
fore the House would have a strong tendency to stop this robbing, this 
bulldozing, and this brutality, and yet I believe now that not a sing! 
member on the other side of the Chamber will vote for that bill. [am 
willing to go to the country upon that issue. The Democrats as well 
as the Republicans in my district have always believed and now believe 
in a fair election, and I am willing to submit to them whether or not 
it is a fair bill. 

I feel that I must call attention to a few more cases of ballot-box- 
stealing done in the interest of some gentlemen who hold seats upon 
this floor. Inthe Second Congressional district of Florida—I wil! not 
quote from a Republican, but that there may be no question as to tl 
interest of the party I will quote from some Democratic witnesses who 
were called in that case. Mr. Pond, who testifies on page 228 of the 
evidence, says— 

That he is a Democrat and acted as inspector at the Madison precinct No | 


that, to the best of his knowledge, 615 votes were cast, and that the vote was 
not canvassed because the box was taken away from the inspectors. 


He says further: 


I was sitting with my back to the door, and the persons who took it got it b« 
fore I could see whether they were armed ornot. They had no authority from 
us to take it. I donot know what became of the box. I think the inspectors 
had canvassed about 70 votes. Iam the editor and publisher of the Mad 
Recorder, and supported Ropert BuLLocK, Democrat, for Congress. 


The same witness was recalled, at page 231, at his request, and tes- 
tified as follows: 


The ideas as conveyed, that I did not know whether the parties were armed 
or not—this was an inadvertent statement, as I saw the men when they filed 
out of the court-house. There might have been fifteen or twenty of the armed 
men who took the boxes. [am certain they were armed and took it forcibly 
I am still editor of the Madison Recorder. [I do not remember whether in any 
issue of my paper I have said that the ballot-box had been forcibly taken away 
by armed men. 


And after examining the files of his paper, he testifies on the same 
page: 


An examination shows that I did not say anything in my paper about the 
taking of the ballut-boxes about which I have testified. I do not remember 
why I did not say anything about it. 


I now call attention to the evidence of W. H. Thomas, also a |enio- 
crat, who testified in regard to stealing those same boxes. His evidence 
is as follows: 

Q. Were eo in the polls from the opening to the closing? 
Yes, sir. 


2. roe you there when the ballots were counted from the box? 
A. I was, 
Q. How many ballots were there cast at that po!l? 
A. There were 615 votes cast, 
Q. Were these votes canvassed ? 
A. No, sir; not all of them, 
Q. How many were canvassed ? 
A. Between 50 and 60, 
Q. Why were they not canvassed? 
A. The ballot-box was taken. 
Q. In what way was it taken? 
A. The box was forcibly taken by armed men, 
Q. How many armed men? 
A. I could not tell. 
Q. About how many? 
A. It’s a question I can’t answer. 
Q. At what hour was the ballot-box thus taken? a: 
A. Ljudge it to have been between 9 and 10 at night, though I can’t te!) tue 
exact hour. 
Q. At what time did the poli close? 
A. At sundown. 
Q. Why was there not more than 50 or 60 votes canvassed before the 
box was taken away? 
A. I judge because it was the time occupied in preparing the tally-sheet. , 
Q. Was any resistance made by the inspectors to the taking of the ballot-bo2 
A. There was none. 
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Why was there none? 
‘1 don’t reckon any one wanted to get killed. 
* Were the men white or black men who stole that ballot-box? 
“1 took them to be white men. 
Were they Goodrich or Bullock men? 
{. couldn't tell you that. 
© What is your belief? 
A. L can’t answer that question. 
" Don’t you think they were supporters of Bullock? 
4. | could not answer. 
Q, What are your politics? : 
A. Iam now and have been all my life a Democrat. 


Let me call attention to the Hickstown box. 


sellamy Smith testi- 
jes, at page 234: 


That he isa farmer and a Democrat; that he was at the election at Hicks- 


own; that when the inspector got there very late they said the ballot-box and 
the registration-list had been burned the day before. A ballot-box was pro- 
inoed, and still the inspectors refused to hold an election because they had no 
a istration-list. We got a paper, and after a good deal of quarreling we com- 
wenced to vote, and voted until all on the ground had voted. The Republican 
party has a majority at that precinct. 

[call attention to the evidence of this leading Democrat in that pre- 
cinct to show that the Democratic party there by way of variety in one 
precinct stole the box and destroyed it befure election day. If we had 
supervisors of elections, supported and sustained as they ought to be by 
the United States Government, and divided fairly and equally between 
the Democratic and Republican parties, there would be no prospect 
and not much occasion for stealing ballot-boxes and registers before 
election. 

I now ask the attention of the House and of the country to the Ham- 
burg precinct. You will find by reading the evidence of Charles S. 
Church that he was there; that it is a Republican precinct, and is so 
known and recognized; and that he (the witness) is a ‘‘ Jeffersonian 
Democrat, as good as ever made;’’ that the ‘‘ ballot-box at this precinct 
was destroyed by eighty or ninety armed men, who were, to the best 
ofhis knowledge and belief, Democrats.’’ Isthere any gentleman upon 
the floor of this House who believes that if this box had been in the 
possession of United States officers, equally divided in politics, any 
st of armed men would dare to have approached that box and taken 
itaway by force? 

The men who did take it robbed honest men of their right of suf- 
frage, and men who will do that are not only robbers, but cowards, and, 


itthey had understood that that attack was an attack upon the officers | 


of the Government of the United States, the attack, in my opinion, 
would never have been made, I should add here that the evidence of 
the last witness is fully sustained and more particularly explained by 
the evidence of Reuben Haines, at page 246 of the record, and other 
witnesses. The next witness I quote from isa Democrat—J. H. Read- 
ing—who testifies that he was an inspector of election on that day at 
Greenville precinct, No. 5, Madison County; that it was a Kepublican 
precinct, and that Goodrich, the Republican, had a small majority; 
and the manner in which, between 1 and 2 o’clock at night, he was 
knocked down and robbed of the ballot-box is better told in his own 
language, and it is pretty conclusive. 

Ishould say in passing that they were white men who robbed him of 
that box, because, he says, at page 251, ‘‘ my opinion is that they were 
white men, although their faces were black, because, in the fight over 
the box I caught one by the hair of the head.’’ But we will let the 
witness speak for himself : 


Q. What became of the votes? 

A. Ldon’t know. 

Q. yas not that ballot-box intrusted to you by the other inspectors? 

. It was, 

Q. Why was it intrusted to you? 

A. To bring it to Madison. 

Q. What caused the other inspectors to intrust it to you 

_A. Two of the inspectors lived far away from the polls, and it was raining and 
Colonel Harby, who, I think, was the clerk, being sick, the box was intrusted to 
me to take to Madison. 

Q. What did you do with the box? 

A. The box was setting on my counter. I was 
counts of my business in the safe, as I always do every night. Some one 
knocked atthe door. I asked “Who was that?’’ The reply was, ‘It’s me, 
Frank.” I asked him ‘* What do you want?” He said, ‘I want to see youa 
little on some business.”’ I stepped to the door and unlocked it. AsI did so 
the door was shoved open in my face, bruising my forehead, and nearly knock- 
ing medown. Some one sprang on to me and grappled me. Before I recov- 
ered from the fall in an instant more two other men bad a hold of me also. 
Another man jumps inside of the door with his pistol drawn, and said, ‘If you 
resist I'llshoot you.” Still twoother men came inside of the store ; one grabbed 
the ballot-box, and the other the lamp. The man that grabbed the ballot-box 
ran off with it. The man who had the lamp put it out, and changed the key 
to my door from the inside to the outside. Then the men who had hold of me 
— me loose, and all jumped out of the store and locked me up in there. 
‘ ey took with them my keys, both store and safe keys. ! felt around in the 
eg ota hold of some matches. I lit the lamp, so I could see around 

; a 
Pa to my assistance. Mr. Prescott came to the store with a lamp and gun. 
a the mean time I remembered that my back door was only closed with a bar 
ns iton the inside. I took off the bar and went out the back door, and met 
= Prescott as he came = with a lamp and gun. 
pe aero the parties who took the ballot-box went out at, and took their 
8 where ran off and tracked them for about 300 yards, where we found 
— had been hitched in a little pine sapling thicket. 

@ Did farther; they seemed to have gotten off on horses. 

A Yoon people of whom you speak take off that ballot-box? 
C Suppose, Mr. 
‘hicago this man had been knocked down in the night and robbed 


o? 


utting up the books of ac- 
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hallooed for Mr. Prescott, who lives about 50 or 100 yards away, to | 


We went to the front of the | 


We could there track | 


Speaker, that in the State of Maine or in the city of | 


1S9 


| of the box, every honest Republican and every honest Democrat would 
have cried out against it, and no one would have been satisfied until 
| the thieves and robbers had been brought to justice. If there is any 
} gentleman who is not satisfied after reading these samples of the dis- 
| honest manner of holding elections in these Southern districts and who 
| does not recognize the necessity of having both parties represented at 
} the ballot-box and at the polls, then all I ask is that the gentleman 
take the record of the contests now pending in this House and he will 
find ten thousand pages filled with printed evidence of the same kind 
of fraud and corruption in nearly all of the cases which have been de- 
| cided or which are pending before this Congress. 

If the pending bill had been the law of the country at the time this 
man was knocked down and robbed of the ballot-box, the votes in that 
precinct would have been counted and canvassed in the presence of 
the representatives of both parties, officers of the State or county, and 
also in the presence of the United States officers representing both 
parties, and the cowards who went to this man’s store at night might 
have succeeded in stealing the box, but their work would have been 
too late to rob the honest citizens of their right of suffrage. 

The gentleman from Kentucky charges the Republican party with 
neglecting the negro. Weare guilty, guilty, a thousand times guilty. 
We gave them feet to walk with, but no ground to stand upon. 

Mr. OATES. You gave them the right to vote, but you never gave 
them the right to hold office. 

Mr. MASON. We gavethem the right to vote without giving them 
the right and the power to have that vote cast and counted and without 
depriving the people of the South of the power of robbing them and 
cheating them of that right. 

Mr. OATES. That allegation has been made too often in that gen- 
eral way, and it is utterly untrue. 

Mr. MASON. Yes? 

Mr. OATES, I concede that there may be, and I believe there 
are, lovalities at the South in which wrongs have been committed in 
connection with elections, but to make that broad charge against the 
people of that section is as unjust as any charge that was ever made 
| upon this floor. 

Mr. MASON, I ask unanimous consent for ten minutes to recite 
the districts where the negro vote is suppressed. Will you give it to 
me? [ Laughter. | 

Mr. OATES. You have been there and know, I suppose? 

Mr. MASON. I have the record in this House of Representatives. 
Take, forinstance, the Seventh district of South Carolina, which has a Re- 
publican majority of more than 20,000. Inthatdistrict ballot-box after 
ballot-box wasstolenand neverreturned. Twenty thousand natural Re- 
publican majority in the Seventh district of South Carolina, and there 
has not been a Republican here to represent them for vears! Let me 
tell you the facts. Give me the time, if you say that my charges are 
not specific enough. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. Do you say that numbers of ballot- 
boxes were stolen in the Seventh district of South Carolina and never 
returned. 

Mr. MASON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. That is not true. 

Mr. MASON. You have not read the evidence. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. I say it is not true. 

Mr. MASON. Then you do not know what you are talking about. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. 
ing about. 

Mr. MASON. Iam talking about the last Congress. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. I am talking about that. 

Mr. MASON. Well, sir, I will refer you to the records. I can not 
give you the names of the precincts where the boxes were stolen, but 
there were more than one stolen and never returned. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. Ichallenge the record. 
ment is not true. 

Mr. MASON. 
prove that it is. 

A MEMBER on the Democratic side. The burden of proof is on you. 

Mr. MASON. I ask simply for time and I will prove it. Take the 
whole State of South Carolina; you talk about fair representation and 
about wanting to be fair. The Representatives of the first five districts 
in Illinois stand here, Democratic and Republican, with an average of 
40,000 voters back of them, but you have an average of less than 
10,000 to a district. Where are those voters in the South? You count 
the negro when the census is taken; you count him for the purpose of 
getting representation; you count him as a voter, and we propose now 
todo him justice and let him vote. [Applause on the Republican side. | 
One of your Senators said within the last two years, ‘‘ We know we 
suppress the negro vote, but what are you going to do about it?’’ Read 
the answer in this little bill that is pending before the House. That 
is what we propose to do about it. [Laughter and applause on the 
| Republican side.] Here is an extract from a good Democratic paper, 
The Columbia Register, in which the editor says 





| 








You do not know what you are talk- 


I say the state- 


Well, I say it is, and I will produce the record to 





We have carried this thing too fe We are fast becoming a set of rascals, if 


we have not already got there. 


ir, 


| 
i 
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That is the exact language, but I suppose some gentlemen will deny 
it, although I have quoted it from a clipping that I made from the 
paper myself. Your own paper admits the fact: ‘‘ We are fast becom- 
ing a set of rascals, if we have not already got there.’ Now, I will be | 
honest with you, gentlemen. When the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Covert] made a plea against this bill because Northern men and | 
Northern capital had gone down South, it madenoimpressiononme. I | 
confess that [had a prejudice two years ago against Southern men; that 
was before I knew them. I said two years ago that a man who would 
steal a vote would steal a horse; but I have changed my mind. I 
know a number of gentlemen on the other side of the House that lam 

ure would not steal a horse, but I would not trust them with a negro 
vote five feet in a dark alley. [Laughter.] No, I believe I have no 
prejudice now. [Lanughter. ] 

Mr. OATES. You have mentioned only one district yet. 

Mr. MASON. Well, you must give me unanimous consent for time, 
and I will cite the whole list. 

Mr. OATES. If I had the time I would yield to the gentleman for 
that purpose. 

Mr. MASON. We have been told by several gentlemen, we were 
told by my friend from North Carolina [Mr. Ewart] the other day, 
that there is no negro problem in the South. Why, Mr. Speaker, there 
is a problem wherever there is a human being. The gentleman from 
North Carolina pleads for education for the negro, and I agree with 
him. lIagree with him that both the Republican party and the Demo- 
cratic party have neglected the negro in that respect—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MASON. I do not think I have had five minutes, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Illinois and the other gen- 
tlemen who have shared the time with him have had five minutes. 
[ Laughter. ] 

K Ww %* « ¢ * 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to reply to the statement of the 
gentleman from Missouri that I had misstated the record in regard to the 
box being stolen in the Seventh district of South Carolina, I have here 
the record of the evidence taken at that time, and I wish to state to the 
gentleman—I do not see him now in his seat—the names of the boxes 
that were stolen and the circumstances under which they were 
taken. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Print that. 

Mr. MASON. It will be printed, but I would like the pleasure of 
stating it also. I will not take up more than five minutes. 

The first box that was stolen by the disinterested Democracy of the 
State of South Carolina was known as Fort Motte box. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I deny that it was stolen, 

Mr. MASON. I know you deny it. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. And the record shows that it was not stolen. 

Mr. MASON. I know you deny it. Passing by the evidence I will 
read the certificate of the officer as to the stealing of this box. This is 
the certificate of the officer of Congress, not of this Congress, but of the 
previous Congress. This is what he certifies to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

It was a box that had never been properly reported. It disappeared 
insome way, and when they attempted to offer that box in evidence 
this happened: The notary public who was taking the evidence for the 
benefit of the Fiftieth Congress, and was, in fact, an officer of the 
House of Representatives, wrote: 


It is to be regretted that Iam unable to forward with the testimony taken 
here the ballot-box purporting to be the “ Fort Motte ballot-box, returns and 
ballots,” offered in ouidence by counsel for contestant. marked by me “ Ex- 
hibit B,”’ for the reason that after the examination had concluded I was in the act 
of taking charge of the box when Mr. Wanamaker, counse! for the contestee— 


That is your counsel. 
Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 
Mr. MASON. The notary public proceeds: 


took forcible possession of the same and refused to surrender it to me. I de- 
manded the custody of the box, and was informed by Mr, Wanamaker that I 
shold not have the box, and that if I attempted to take it away there would be 
a disturbance. He being supported by a large number of his friends, and not 
wishing to precipitate a row, Y made no further attempt to obtain it. 


JNO. H. OSTENDORFF, 
Notary Public, South Carolina, 

Your friends stole that box. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. What right had the notary public to take an elec- 
tion-box ? 

Mr. MASON. That box was stolen. If it had been a commissioner 
of the United States holding in possession the ballot-box of any district, 
even all your hirelings would not have dared to rob him of it, backed, 
as he would be, by the United States. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] He would have stopped that fraud in a South Carolina district, 
and with the Government of the United States behind him no coward 
would have dared to take the ballot-box from an officer of this House. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. It was not taken from any officer of this House. 
It was in the hands of—— 





Mr. MASON. It was in the hands of the notary and tak, 


him by your counsel and friends. You deny the record, yoy, 


sel refused to surrender it that it might be certified, ang 
for purposes of your own. 


seat. 


Mr. ELLIOTT. I say it was in the hands of an « 
| The Speaker rapped loudly for order, } 
Mr. MASON. And by its aid the last Congress r 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Goon. You have the reputation o 


to seat me in the last House, 


Mr. MASON. You were seated by your own party 
The SPEAKER. ‘The gentlemen from South Carolina 


der. The Chair desires to state that by the practice of the H 
a gentleman speaks out of order he does not get into the Rec: 
if that is better understood perhaps gentlemen may not spea 
order. 


eee eee Cl LT 


(LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL 


Mr. ELLIOTT. The gentleman from Illinois did not ob 
interruption. 

The SPEAKER. It is impossible to preserve order un 
men observe the rules of the House. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. He was talking to me, and he did not o 
interruption, and I protest against the Chair objecting for th, 
man. 

Mr. HEMPHILL, Would the gentleman object to a 

Mr. MASON. If it does not come out of my time I will not. 

The SPEAKER. It does come out of the time of the gen: 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. Then I doobject. 

Here is another place where I say a ballot-box was taken. 
read from the brief, but I read from the recordin thecase. Th 
that box—these Democratic judges—and passed it from one to a: 
until it finally disappeared forever from the view of humanity. The 
box was never produced before any court. It could not be produced 
here, and the votes were counted by your returning boards against the 
negro Smalls and for you; or at least, by leaving out that box that was 
stolen, it gave you an additional majority of 60 or 70 votes. 1 
two instances. 

They were talking about stealing boxes. Of course it may not b 
stealing when you take it by force. There may be some differen 
between highway robbery [here the hammer fell] and stealing them 
in the way they were stolen in South Carolina, but here were four dis- 
tricts where the boxes had been taken —— [Loud cries of ‘‘ Regular 
order !’’] 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. I insist that the gentleman shal! be 
called to order. He is proceeding after his time has expired. [| 
newed cries of ‘‘ Regular order!’ } 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I deny that I have spoken five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman himself may not have occupied 
five minutes, but with the interruptions he has had five minutes, 

Mr. MASON. ThenIclaim the time that was taken up by interrup- 
tions: I claim the right to say that here are four districts. [{ Cries o! 
** Regular order ! t I claim the right to insert four districts where 
this was the case | renewed cries of ‘‘ Regular order!’’], where they 
have stolen the boxes [renewed cries of ‘‘ Regular order! ’’ |, and I have 
got the names of the boxes. [Cries of ‘‘ Regular order !’’ and applause 
on the Republican side. ] 

Again I say to you that no man bas yet given any reason agains! 
the passage of this bill based uponastatement of fact that it will de 
prive any citizen of his right to cast a ballot. 

The gentlemay from Virginia said: 


i 


Suppose it is true that we do prevent the negro from voting, would it be an) 
better for you to allow him to vote and then purchase his vote befo v 
cast? 

Does the gentleman mean to insinuate by his question that i they 
can not bulldoze they will buy? And, if so, I answer him by saying 
that buying a vote is better than stealing it; buying anything is better 
than stealing it. Buying a vote involves simply a crime against the 
election laws of the country. Stealing the vote adds to that crime th 
crime of larceny. But the gentleman from New York [ Mr. ‘ 
eloquently pleads against the bill. He says: 


Can any fair-minded man seriously believe that necessity exis's 
changing the plan and policy that has stood the test of a century's tria 


Let me call his attention to the fact that it has not stood the ' 

a century, that the great body of black citizens were not citizens ! 
the adoption of the constitutional amendments within the last 
of a century, and it has been tested only since the dark days 0! © 
struction of the South. It has been weighed in the balance and ‘0 
wanting. He says that the honest public sentiment of the Nor 
districts would be against the local enforcement of the law, : 1a 
the bill is intended only to affect the South. I say to the gentiem 
that if the South is the only part of the country to be affected by ®' 
honest election law, so much the worse forthe South. And it isa dou)’ 
ful compliment he pays the South when he says that frauds are 0" 
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mitted there and not in the North. He says that the South alone fur- | The Original-Package Bill—Nullification Threatened in Kansas. 

pishes districts where there are one hundred citizens who believe that 

there is fraud in their elections. But when the gentleman goes so far hi Fs 

gs to say that “it is intended to prevent, by Federal intervention, the | REMARKS 

freedom and fairness of elections in the South,’’ I wonder if he has 

read the evidence in any of the contested-election cases for the past four 

or six years. His eloquent appeal to gentlemen on this side of the 

Chamber that men from the North are now living in the South could 

have no effect upon me. A Northern man is no less and no more a citi- 7 

ven of the Republic than the man of the South. iN THE fi OF REPRESENTATIVI 
If I have ever been prejudiced against the honorable Representa- | 

tives on the ether side of this Chamber, and I admit that I have been, 

if I can judge my own heart and my own conscience that hour of | 0» the bill (5. 895) to lim e effect of the ilat 


HON. AMOS J. CUMMINGS. 


A 





- . j the seve! States 
wejudice is past and gone. I can see excuses for things now which | el correo 
could not see before, but excuse is not justification. My colleague | Mr. Cl MMINGS said ' 

Mr. COVERT] says that— Mr. Spi AKER It seems to me that the question involved in the pend 
o . ing discussion is, what are the the States, what is the power 
gmoke clouds point no more from fields of carnage, but from the chimneys | of Congress, and do they cor » grant of power to Congress 

‘ factories, conducted by men and means coming from the North and South | ; 1% ‘ta ¢ } } ‘cm. ¢ hell — 
of very plain. It is in these word ihe Congress shall have power to 
a regulate commerce among the several States.’’ Itis an abs lute grant, 


Retter the fire of the forge go out and the chimneys stand against the | and confers a paramount but it seems to me not an exclusive power. 





Southern sky 2 monument to a past prosperity than that the citizens | Commerce existed before the grant. Congress was given power to 
of the States be deprived of their civil liberties and political rights. I | regulate it; but that power is to be rationally exercise [f no regu- 
know it is true, as he says—and I am thankful for it—‘‘that cattle | lation is required, of course Congress will not interfere There seems 
may be heard lowing from the hillside and from the valleys more than | to be some confusion as to what the phrase ‘‘regulate commerce 

a quarter of a century ago devastated by the tread of contending | means 

armies.”’ What matter a thousand herds if the citizen still continues Tariff laws are not enacted to rulate commerce, 7 purpose 

a political slave? What matters it how many cattle there are on the | to obtain revenue; but, of course, incidentally, they affect commer 
hills, if political cattle are eovered by the roofs of their homes? It is | The penalties attached to them are to make them eflicient. They at 
s poor freedom that lets aman wander where he will, eat, sleep, and | fect commerce, but they do not regulate it 

drink where he will, if when standing in the multitude that governs Navigation laws and the interstate-commerce act were made directly 
the country his lips must besilent. What is the wealth, the factories, | to regulate commerce. The latter raises a question as to where the 


the herds, plantation and farm, home and hamlet, to that citizen who | paramount power of Congress ends and 


1 the State power to make police 
in the hour that he should be the greatest must kneel at the feet of his | regulations begins. If all State laws that incidentally affect commerce 





political master ? | are to be deemed regulations and to inf? upon the power of Con- 

Oh, my friend from North Carolina, you tell us that there is no negro | gress, and are for that reason unconstitutional, then State statutes will 
problem in the South. Listen tome a moment. You are mistaken. | require a tremendous purging. ‘The confusion is almost interminable 
Wherever there is a human heart and a human soul, a human brain, | and the difficulty almost insurmounta It seems to me that if the 
a hnaman aspiration, wherever thereis a man, there isa problem. In the | law of Iowa, which has raised this question and caused the litigation, 
same speech in which you tell us there is no negro problem you dis- | was a police regulation, then the Supreme Court has madea mistake. 
cose yourself one of the most serious branches of that problem; you I am not a lawyer and have not the pr 


sumption to enter upon a 
given solution to it—education. I agree with you—agree with you | criticism ofthat tribunal. But of one thing | am quite certain " hat 
fully. How shall we learn from the books but by usingthem? How | as a department of the Government it oversteps the bounds of propri 
shall we learn to walk but by walking? How shall we learn to read | ety when it suggests to Congress that it had better give permission to 
but by reading ? How better can we learn to vote than by voting? | the States to get over the difficulty. 
The use of your arm makes it strong. The use of the power of citi- In the first place, Congress has no right to return to the States any 
zenship makes a better citizen. Tie the arm tathe sideand it withers | power that bas been constitutionally granted to it. If it can return 
and dies, Destroy the power to use the citizen’s right and he becomes | one power, why can it not return all? And evenif it could, it is cer- 
anenemy to the law, disheartened, discouraged, and in his heart an | tainly very presumptuous in the court to suggest to Congress that it 
alien to our institutions. has been delinquent in not surrendering some of its power. While the 
You upon the other side of the Chamber have appealed to us to de- | different departments of the Governmen » contrived to act in har- 
stroy this bill. Be patient; I would appeal to you to vote for the pas- | mony, it is the spirit of the Constitution that they should each act en- 
sage of this bill. If by the terms of the bill it will disfranchise any | tirely independently of the other’sdictation. And for one to suggest to 
American citizen, show me where and how, and I will vote to amend | another that it has been remiss is assuredly impertinent. Congress wa 
it. If by the terms of the bill the alien and stranger have a voice in | established before the Supreme Court, and has by law, to a great extent, 
the affairs of the nation, show me when, where, and how, and I will | fashioned that court and given it its jurisdiction. It 








isan unseemly 


spectacle, when the court finds itself driven into an almost inexpli 


vote with you to amendit. If the bill does, asI say, give to each 
party representation at the ballot-box then I appeal to you to vote for it. | cable difficulty, to turn around and ask Congress to help it out. 
The hour for argument is past. Without one feeling of bitterness I | I am opposed to prohibition; but if Iowa wants it and can get it 
charge it; [know it; the record provesit. Itcan not bedenied. These | her have it. Ifshe has not the power to getit, I forone am notg 
black men who piled up the treasure for the South, whose unrequited | to help patch the Constitution with a law to confer it upon her. ‘There 
toil stands charged against our country in the records of a just God, are | is a plain way to amend the Constitution, but no constitutional way 
deprived of their rights as citizens; you know it is true. Give them | for Congress to patch it. It should be pre-eminent with this Honse 
one trial and see whether or not in the exercise of that citizenship they | If we undertake to amend what we are pleased to consider its defects, 
will not grow even faster than in the past. Yousay they areignorant. | Heaven only knows into what vagaries we may run. If the Supreme 
Yes, we made them so. Your governor of South Carolina has said, to | Court stands in the way of the desires of Iowa, I can not help it. | 


the applause of the multitude, that— am inhibited by the Constitution from even considering how to re 
. that augustdifficulty. I shall not vote for this bill. 
God A ; > Sy 2 : at io 5 . 
od Almighty had stamped upon them the impress of inferiority. | Nevertheless, I am pleased to learn that the Prohibitior —- 
That is not true. It was not the hand of God, but the barbaric iron | !a5t found out that there are or ought to be State rights. But Tam 


heel of the Anglo-Saxon, our countryman, who beat them and cursed sorry to be advised that they are on the eve of rebellion to enfor ce them. 
them who for a hundred years developed this country we call a land of In illustration of this I subjoin the following letter from a well known 
freedom, and gave no compensation for that labor, not one lesson of | Republican lawyer: ae ae 

Tefinement, not one suggestion of progress, not one glimmer of hope for Topeka, KA July V4 


the future that lay before them. The law of compensation is as fixed | gore ie ase eeanuandn bal te caandi the tatemaate inws. hn . 

and immutable as the stars. That debt must be paid. the Wilson bill, or any substitute there! lt will no doubt be the 

_ 1 beg of you, as citizens of a common country, to know that itis more | Kansas delegation in Congress that Kansas Hid for this bill. TI not @ 

important that justice be done by the citizens of this country, that is thon tee teaeaese ee eee ae eee ee 

live forever, than that your party or my own shonld remain in | this extraordinary legislation. Since that d lifi 1 has been as 
power, and when my Brother CovERT invites us to view from above the common an utterance among the Pro uit nm sts f Kansas a it ever was 
South Carolina. The Supr« > rt of the United States has been reviled 


sons and daughters of America basking in the sunligh* of peace, Jet us | 


r , , . | the most outrageous mann Pine speak of the orig package h 
e it & peace based upon honor, upon justice, based upon the | as Supreme Court saloons 
equality of all men before the law, and it becomes a peace, not for to- ee renin 2 eee 60 0 Pe ene a8 ng 
— : — = na 16 Supreme ourt decisl San outrag I eute ant-Gioverr 4 
aa but perpetual, peace lasting through all the coming | mit jn a recent speech used this language 


“While I respect the mandates of the Supreme Court of the Un j t l 
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times pronounce a decision which for the time will be very severely 
condemned. It did so when it decided that spirituous liquors , ; 
under a proper construction of the interstate-commerce law, be ;..., 
into a State where the law of that State prohibited their sale ay. jp 
sold there in their original packages. 

This decision meets with great opposition on the part of th: 
can people. Still, Mr. Speaker, the court itself has opened up 
whereby we may avert the evils which flow from that decisioy. 
may proceed straight forward and avert those evils without atte,» 
to detract from the integrity, purity, and high standing of the ~ ; 
Court of the United States. 

I am very ready to vote for the House bill, and indeed {fe 
strained to do so, because it would cover the articles of comme: 
may be putin peril by thisdecision of the Supreme Court of the | 
States, unless Congress takes the same action in regard to th 
cles of commerce that the Senate bill proposes to take in 1, 
spirituous liquors. : 

Oleomargarine, compound lard, and illuminating oils ar 
the articles to be protected by our legislation at this time against 
evil effects of the original-package decision. Hence the importance 9; 
the House substitute for the Senate bill. 

In the State of Minnesota we have a high-license law. We have no 
prohibitory law there; and yet this decision affects us as much as jt 
does the States of Maine, Kansas, or South Dakota, which have pro- 
hibitory laws. Public sentiment in Minnesota is very well crysta|- 
lized in support of high license. It has made a large reduction in th, 
number of places where intoxicating liquors can be bought. It | 
reduced the number by one-half. 

I have not been an advocate of prohibition in the State which | baye 
the honor in part to represent, and I do not think the time has come 
in that State when prohibition would be a success. Perhaps we may, 
at some time, be able to have prohibition there; but I have not advo- 
cated the attempt up to the present time. Prohibitionis not always a 
success, and yet very largely it may be. I always come to the rescue 
of prohibition as a principle. We are told that it has not been a suc- 
cess in my native State, Maine. I know ithas been a very great 
cess in the rural portions of that State. 

You may travel 150 miles in that State without being able to yet a 
single glass of whisky—rum, as it is called in Maine. It is all rum 
there. 

In some little towns prior to prohibition, there would be fifteen o: 
twenty places where it was sold, and it would be hauled to those places 
by four-ox teams. You can not get any of it there now. It can be 
bought in Portland and some other places in Maine, I have no dou 
Yet there has been a mighty advance in that State in that respect 

Minnesota is different from many other States in the Union. Its 
population is made up of a number of different nationalities. 1! may 
be well for us, in all the States, when the time shall come, to have 
prohibition; but that is not the question here. The Supreme Court 
has made a decision which puts in peril not simply prohibition, but 
also high license. It affects the State of Minnesota as much as the 
State of Iowa; and therefore I shall be very ready to vote for the Senate 
bill. I hope, however, the House bill may first come up for action, for 
I shall vote for the House amendment; and, if that cannot be carried, 
then I shall cheerfully vote for the Senate bill. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it is not necessary for me to say anything more. 
It is of no use to talk about the evils of intemperate drinking. !t is 
not really legitimate asa matter of debate. The court itself opens up 
the way for the remedy. The demand is upon Congress to enter and 
legislate. Weare here to represent the wishes of the people o! the 
country in the passage of a bill on this subject as much as in anything 
that will come before us. There would come up to-day a louder de- 
mand for this legislation than for anything else. The American peo- 
ple would not be so well united on anything else as they would upon 
the passage of this bill. The emergency has come; the exigency has 
been thrown upon us, and I trust Congress will meet it. This !s not 
aparty question; it ought not to be used in that way. I do not ‘ike 
to hear it spoken of in that way. 

The proposed legislation is not a Republican measure; it isnot a |)em- 
cratic measure. This is a national question, which has come upou 0s 
by the action of the Supreme Court—a co-ordinate branch of the (ov- 
ernment—and I do not think it necessary to speak derisively 0! ‘4! 
court or to imply in any way that there wereoperating in that de'sioa 
motives or influences other than those that came from deep cony)«' 
of the true interpretation of the Constitution of the United >!«t 
[ Applause. } 

Before closing I will call the attention of the House to the > 0’ 
bill and the House substitute. 

The bill (S. 398) to limit the effect of the regulations of commer 
between the several States and with foreign countries in certain «a® 
is as follows: 


consider that I owe my first allegiance to the constitution and laws of my 
State 

Such utterances as these have been common among the Prohibitionists—the 
people who are asking this legislation. 

Every one knows, of course, that the decision of the United States court af- 
fects no class of liquor laws except prohibition, either as declared by statute or 
by a vote of the people in local-option States. Itis argued that it affects licensed 
States as well, but up to the present time no “ original-package” house has 
been started in a single place where prohibition does not exist. The question 
is, what power has Congress to enact this proposed legislation? The decision 
of the Supreme Court was that the State legislation is unconstitutional. How 
can Congress make it constitutional ? 

Congress can not pass any law investing the States with any power which 
they do not possess under the Constitution. If the State has not the power 
under the Constitution to do an act, no act of Congress can supply the want of 
power. Congress can not delegate its powers. If it can delegate and abdicate 
one of its powers given it by the Constitution, why notall? If that bill orany 
substitute becomes a law it will simply be an expedient of doubtful constitu- 
tionality passed at the dictation of Prohibitionists, 

To show you the sentiment that exists here: Ata meeting in this city on Sat- 
urday evening, July 13, the following among other resolutions was una4i- 
mously passed by an audience of 5,000 people : 

* Believing that any law that Congress may enact to allow the States to reg- 
ulate interstate commerce, thereby surrendering powers expressly conferred 
upon Congress by the Constitution, would be unconstitutional, null, and void, 
and knowing that such legislation is demanded by the advocates of prohibition 
only, and to bolster up prohibitory laws only, we enter our solemn and united 
protest against the Congress of the United States enacting the so-called ‘ Wilson 
bill’ or any substitute therefor.”’ 

‘The sentiments embraced in this resolution are the ones that prevail in Kan- 
sas to-day outside of the adherents of prohibition. If Congress will allow mat- 
ters to remain as they are, it is only a question of a few months when prohibi- 
tion will be obliterated entirely. Why nottake this method to get rid of this 
incubus in politics? It is the quick and easy road to tear down this disturbing 
clement. 

It may surprise you that nullification has taken so deep a hold on Kansas 
soil, but yetit is true. The fellows here that have been spelling nation witha 
big N say that their first aliegiance is to prohibition, and these are the fellows 
that are begging legislation at your hands. 

I can not believe that Congress will lend its aid to such a bill, one which law- 
yers do not believe can be made constitutional, that will open up a great field 
to litigation, and will take years tor the questions to be finally decided by the 
highest tribunals, I trust you will use all of your endeavors against the enact- 
ment of this proposed law. Should you desire any further facts about the leg- 
islation of Kansas under the prohibitory constitution, I should be glad to fur- 
nish them. 

This doctrine has brought ona revolt in the ranks of the Republican party in 
Kansas. Look in November for a political cyclone such as no other State has 
ever experienced. If you should have seven Democrats as your colleagues 
from Kansas inthe next Congress, do not be alarmed. Iam a Republican and 
am simply giving you a few facts as they exist here to-day. 

Very truly yours, 


‘ 


A. L. ALLEN, 

Hon. Amos J, Cumminas, Washington, D.C. 

It has been said that the decision of the Supreme Court in the Dred 
Seott case led to the great rebellion of 1861. Now we seem to be 
threatened with a rebellion of the Prohibitionists, because of this origi- 
nal-package decision. I can not forget that rum and negroes were once 
the twin commercial articles of the progenitors of both the Abolition- 
ists and the Prohibitionists. In view of what has happened and what 
is threatened, it would perhaps be well for the Supreme Court here- 
after to consider the consequences of its rulings before they are made. 
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HON. MARK H. DUNNELL, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 19, 1890. 


The House having under consideration the bill (S. 398) to limit the effect of the 
regulations of commerce between the several States and with foreign countries 
in certain cases— 

Mr. DUNNELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is not my purpose to occupy even all of the ten 
minutes allowed me. It has always been very easy and natural for 
me to hold all courts in very high esteem, and certainly the Supreme 
Court of the United States is and has been justly entitled to the esteem 
which has been given to it from the very beginning of the Government. 
There are men upon the bench of that court who properly inspire the 
confidence of the entire country. 

Some of the judges who joined in the decision which calls for the 
pending legislation or which is the occasion for it, from their long serv- 
ice, their eminent learning, and universally admitted probity, havea 
very strong hold upon the people of the whole country, and especially the 
people of the Northwest. It is not necessary in the discussion of this 
question to reflect upon those members of the Supreme Court who pro- 
nounced or joined in the decision now involved. 

We have no right to challenge the integrity of any one of the judges 
who thus acted, nor indeed should that decision lower the court in our 
estimation. The men composing that tribunal are gentlemen of high 
character and learning. Congress should not seek to lower it in the 
estimation of the people of the United States. The court may some- 
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Territory, and shal! not be exempt therefrom by reason of being introduced 
therein in original packages or otherwise. 

The amendment proposed by the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
House is as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

“That whenever any article of commerce is imported into any State from any 
other State, Territery, or foreign nation, and there held or offered for sale, the 
game shall then be subject to the laws of such State: Provided, That no dis- 
crimination shall be made by any State in favor of its citizens against those of 
other States or Territories in respect to the sale of any article of commerce, nor 
in favor of its own products against those of like character produced in other 
states or Territories. Nor shall the transportation of commerce through any 
State be obstructed except in the necessary enforcement of the health laws of 
such State.” 

It is proper to state that there is no State in the Union where laws 
to restrict and to some extent control the sale of intoxicating liquors 
have not been passed. While the Senate bill fully meets the case in 
regard to liquors, yet the House bill does that and at the same time pro- 
tects the dairy, farming, and other industrial interests of the people of 


the country. 
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SPEECH 


JOHN H. ROGERS, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 19, 1890. 


The House having under consideration the bill (S. 398) to limit the effect of the 
regulations of commerce between the several States and with foreign countries 
in certain cases— 

Mr. ROGERS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I had intended to prepare, with care, something of 
an argument upon the propositions now presented to the House. I 
could not add to or elucidate—I do not know that I could elaborate to 
any sort of advantage—the observations of my distinguished colleague 
upon the committee [Mr. CuLBERsoN, of Texas] on yesterday, and 
therefore I shall not undertake to cover the ground discussed by him; 
but I subscribe to every remark he made, as I understood him. 

It isa matter of profound regret that I am unable to support either 
the Senate bill or the House substitute. I could get the sanction of 


HON. 


my conscience much more nearly to the suppert of the amendment of | 


the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ADAMS]as being within the purview 
of constitutional power. The Senate bill came to us with the almost 
unanimous support of that body. I think I can safely say that the 
elaborate and learned debate in that body did not develop the fact that 
asingle Senator believed the decision of the court in the Iowa case was 
correct or that Congress had the power to pass that bill. They simply 
yielded their convictions to the exigency of the situation. 

The bill came here and was sent to the Judiciary Committee, and 
there it failed to secure favor, and a substitute was reported. I think 
I can say that neither the Supreme Court decision, the Senate bill, nor 
the House substitute commands the sanction of one-third of the mem- 


bers of that committee. That committee yielded also to the exigency | 


of the situation. 

And here we are, considering the House substitute, under a special 
order, as usual, that deprives us of the right of amendment and with- 
holds the power to mature any measure of relief commanding the re- 
spect of our judgment. 

I can not vote for the Senate bill for the reasons assigned by the 
gentleman from Texas; and I desire to supplement those reasons by a 
single line from the most distinguished jurist this country ever pro- 
oe ustice Marshall—in the case of Gibbons against Ogden. 

id he: 


Although Congress can not enable the State to legislate, Congress may adopt 
the provisions of a State on any subject. 


Unfortunately the Senate bill does not adopt the “‘ provisions ”’ of 


any State of this Union, but it seeks to confer power on the several 


States to enforce their own laws; and this is done at the suggestion of 


© very court which held those laws unconstitutional. If they are 
unconstitutional, can Congress make them constitutional except by 
ateating them as the laws of the United States? Judge Marshall said 


The Senate bill reads as follows: 


That all fermented, distilled, or other intoxicating liquors, or liquids trans- 


cule, or ana any State or Territory, or remaining therein for use, consumption, 


‘o the operation and effect of the laws of such State or Territory. 
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the States to legislate, or, what is the same thing, makes valid State 

laws now held to be invalid so far as they affect commerce among the 
| States. There is but one answer to this question. The State courts 
will enforce these laws, for that is the very thing the bill is intended 
to accomplish. 

It is to confer power on the States which the Supreme Court of the 
United States has denied that they now possess. Moreover, the lan- 
guage of the bill shows this to be true. Liquor is to be, by its very 
terms, ‘‘subject to the operation and effect of the laws of such State,”’ 
ete. Again, if the bill confers no power on the States, why pass it? 
If they do acquire power by it, is not the delegation of power to a 
State denied by Judge Marshall ? 

It will not do to say that power is acquired by the bill, but not power 

| to legislate, for the bill by its very terms applies to the State laws 
now held invalid and seeks to give them force and effect. But if Con- 
gress has the power to make valid State laws now invalid, so that the 
States may enforce them, surely it is logically true that it can author- 
ize the States to pass valid laws on the same subject. In other words, 
it can delegate to the States power to legislate, which is the very thing, 
as we have seen that the Supreme Court of the United States, by Judge 
Marshall, held could not be done. 

In the case Judge Marshall was discussing the State laws adopted 
by Congress were valid laws when passed. Congress adopted them, hav- 
ing the power to legislate on the same subject. In that case the juris- 
diction was in the Federal courts, ex parte McNeil, 13 Wall., 243; but 
in the case at bar the State laws as they affect interstate commerce 
have been held to be invalid because the States were without power to 

} pass them. 

In this Senate bill Congress seeks to make them valid without 
adopting them as the laws of the United States. It attempts to give 
life to unconstitutional State statutes and to delegate to the States 
power to enforce them, for to give them life without conferring power 
| to enforce them would be a nugatory and a foolish thing. 
| Any action by Congress on any subject implies a necessity to act 
|} and power todoit. But the power over interstate commerce is ex- 
clusive in Congress. If exclusive, Congress can not abdicate that 
power or delegate it to the States, from which it acquired all its powers, 
| It is clear, undeniable, that Congress by the Senate bill does not at- 
| tempt to enact any laws of its own, regulating interstate commerce over 
the liquor tariff. 
| It simply tries to enable the States to do what it is claimed the 
Constitution vested in Congress the power todo, namely, regulate inter- 
state commerce. One of twothings, Isubmit, istrue. If Congress ac- 
quired the power by the Constitution to regulate interstate commerce 
in liquors, it must exercise it. It can not delegate it It it did not ac- 
quire it, it was reserved to the States, and Congress can not delegate it, 
for the simple reason it did not have it to delegate. My own conclu- 
sion is the States reserved this power as a part of their police power, and 
that Congress never had it, and that the Senate bill is unauthorized by 
the Constitution, and its passage will be a vain and a nugatory thing. 

On the other hand, if it be said that the effect of the act is to adopt 
the laws of the several States, and therefore that it is within the rule 
above laid down, then it is manifest that the laws of the States become 
the laws of Congress, and the Federal courts would at once be called in 
to enforce the State regulations as so many Federal laws in so far as 
intoxicating liquors are concerned. 

Are we ready for this? I speak for myself; I am not. 

All that I have said of the Senate bill applies with equal force to 
| the House substitute. 

Indeed, the latter is the more objectionable by far. It is a remedy 
| far worse than the disease, independent of the constitutional question 

Let us examine it. 

As stated on yesterday by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CULBER- 
SON], the overpowering and controlling reason for the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution was to get rid of retaliatory legislation by the 

| several States of the Confederation. Two things were found by bitter 
| experience essential to the life of Federa! sovereignty, and those two 
things the Confederation did not possess. One was the power to tax 
and the other was the requirement that in a Government like ours the 
different constituent sovereignties of the Union—the States—should not 
be allowed to retaliate against each other in their commercial transac- 
tions; and the contemporaneous history, as disclosed in The ¢ ederalist, 
demonstrates this, and Judge Story, in his work upon Constitutional 

Law, lays these down as the controlling considerations which led to 

the adoption of the Federal Constitution. 

The Supreme Court has repeated this over and over again 

It can not be too strongly insisted upon 

Said this court in Wabash, etc., Railroad Company vs. Illinois (118 
U.8., 557, 572)— 
that the right of coniinuous transportation from onecend of the country to the 
other is essential in modern times to that freedom of commerce from the re- 











What courts enforce State laws? If this bill becomes a law, what straints which the States might choose to impose upon it, that the commerce 


— are toenforce the laws of the States attempted to be made valid 
thi it—the State courts orthe United States courts? The answer to 
lane tuestion, I submit, is a true test as to whether this bill adopts the 

WS of the State as the laws of the United States or confers power on 


clause was intended to secure. 


In other words, lest the States of this Union might legislate against 
each other in their commercial transactions, in the formation of the 
Union under the Constitution the commerce power was delegated to 










































































































the United States, so far as the States were concerned, in order that the Constitution, when we have thrown our whole country into 
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United States might prohibit non-intercourse laws between the States. | 


The decision proceeds 


| to where the Confederation was driven, to the landmarks 


This clause, giving to Congress the power to regulate commerce among the | 
States and with foreign nations, as this court has said before, was among the 
most important of the subjects which prompted the formation of the Constitu- | 


tion. (Cook vs. Pennsylvania, 97 U.8., 566,574; Brown vs, Maryland, 12 Wheaton, 
419,446.) And it would be a very feeble and almost useless provision, but poorly 
adapted to secure the entire freedom of commerce among the States, which was 
deemed essential to a more perfect union by the framers of the Constitution, if, 
at every stage of the transportation of goods and chattels through the country, 
the State within whose limits a part of the transportation must be done could 
impose regulations concerning the price, compensation, or taxation, or any 
other restrictive regulation interfering with and seriously embarrassing this 
commerce 

Commerce with foreign countries and among the States, strictly considered, 
consists in intercourse and traffic, including in these terms navigation and the 
transportation and transit of persons and property, as well as the purchase, sale, 
and exchange of commodities 

For the regulation of commerce as thus defined, there can be only one system 
of rules, applicnbie alike to the whole country; and the anthority which can 
act for the whole country can alone adopt such a system. Action upon it by 
separate States is not, therefore, permissible. 

In this connection I quote from the dissenting opinion of Justice 
Harlan in the same case, since he states well the position of Judge Mar- 
shall in Gibbons ws. Ogden, as to where the States got the right of in- 
tercourse with each other, as well as to what is meant by the word ‘‘reg- 
ulate.’’ 


In Gibbons vs, Ogden it was said by counsel that the Constitution does not 
confer the right of intercourse between State and State, and that such right has 
its source in those laws whose authority is acknowledged by civilized man 
throughout the world. Chief-Justice Marshall said: “Thisistrue. The Consti- 
tution found it an existing right and gave to Congress the power to regulate 
it.” (9 Wheat., 211.) In the same case he said that this power is “the power 
to regulate; that is, to prescribe the rule by which commerce is to be governed.”’ 
(Page 196.) It may be said, generally, that free commercial intercourse exists 
among the several States by force of the Constitution. 

The court, in the same case, while discussing the reasons why cer- 
tain acts of Congress were passed, say: 

The power to regulate commerce among the several States was vested in 
Congress in order to secure equality and freedom in cor .ercial intercourse 
against discriminating State legislation. 

I remark at this point, if the States intended by the commerce clause 
of the Constitution to grant the power to Congress to prohibit the prod- 
ucts of one State from going into another, they alsoconferred the power 
under the decision just read to prevent the citizens of one State from 
going into another, because commerce includes persons as well as goods 
and merchandise in transportation. 

Finally, mark this language in the same opinion: 


In view of the commercial anarchy and confusion that would result from the 
diverse exertions of power by the several States of the Union, it can not be sup- 
posed that the Constitution or Congress have intended to limit the freedom of 
commercial intercourse among the people of the several States. 

Now let us look at the House substitute for the Senate bill: 

That whenever any article of commerce is imported into any State from any 
other State, Territory, or foreign nation and there held or offered for sale, the 
same shall then be subject to the laws of such State: Provided, That nodiscrimi- 
nation shall be made by any State in favor of its citizens against those of other 
States or Territories in respect to the sale of any article of commerce, nor in 
favor of its own products against those of like character produced in other 
States or Territories. Nor shall the transportation of commerce through any 
State be obstructed except in the necessary enforcement of the health laws of 
such State. 

Here, then, is not only a delegation of power to the States, which 
the court has said Congress could not do, but it is a delegation of power 
to do the very thing which the Constitution was adopted to prevent, 
and this power is extended to all articles of commerce. It is a return 
to the old Confederation and an abandonment of the Constitution. 

It is not confined to the evils that we are seckingtoremedy. By its 
terms it says that whenever any article of commerce is imported into 
any State from any other State, Territory, or foreign nation and held 
or offered for sale therein the same shall then be subject to the laws of 
such State. In the States of Iowa and Kansas they have, theoretically, 
absolute prohibition. If these prohibition States, including Maine and 
others, have the power to enforce absolute prohibition as to liquors, and 
if this power is conferred as to all other articles of commerce, as in this 
bill provided, why may not the State of Maine, for example, have act- 
ual prohibition, if she choose, upon cotton-seed oil ? 

Why may not the State of Kansas, striking at that other twin evil 
with liquor, have actual prohibition upon the use of tobacco? Why 
may not Illinois, or Indiana, or Ohio, or Iowa, or any hog-producing State 
of this Union turn the sword of its legislative power against the prod- 
ucts of the State in which Ilive. Why may not the State of Arkansas 
and the other cotton-producing States of this Union, which are inter- 
ested in the growth and development of the cotton-seed-oil industry, 
turn the sword of their legislative power against the hog-producing 
States? 

_Already New York and Pennsylvania have placed the ban of prohi- 
bition on oleomargarine. Minnesota placed it on all beef imported 
which was not inspected in Minnesota by its own officers while on foot. 
If this power is conferred on the States, where shall such legislation 
end ? 

And when we have begun this retaliatory system of legislation, in 
these times when competition in various lines is far more sharp than 
in years gone by or in times contemporaneeus with the adoption of the 





by this retaliatory legislation, then wesball find ourselves dates 
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stitution upon which is erected the whole commercial { t] 
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great nation: freedom of commercial intercourse among the Sta, 
can not give my assent to the adoption of the House substit,: 
these reasons in brief: the Senate bill is an entering weds 
the House bill overturns our whole commercial fabric. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know but that it may be said—and ye: 


| that subject I entertain grave doubt—that by direct Cong: 


| legislation we may prescribe the packages and the quantities th 


contain in which intoxicating liquors are to be shipped from o 

to another State of this Union. The adoption of an amendm 
that direction, if inside of the Constitution, when suppleme: 
other State legislation not yet enacted perhaps by any State. 
least minimize the evils under which the country is now suffer; 
result of this decision of the Supreme Court. I had endes i 
formulate an amendment to the measure now presented so as to 
press my views upon this subject, but, as I have said, by the + 
the order under which we are operating I am denied that right 

Mr. Speaker? having said this much, I propose now, for the sake 0; 
presenting to the country my own views upon this opinion of the Sy 
preme Court, to run briefly over what I conceive to be the ; 
which the courts have fallen in the interpretation of th 
clause of the Constitution, resulting in the perplexing pro)! 
now considering. 

The first two cases seeking to interpret the commerce cl of the 
Constitution are Gibbons vs. Ogden and Brown vs. The State of Mary- 
land, both decided by Chief-Justice Marshall. Those two decisions 
did not apply to intoxicating liquor. Theyapplied to artic! 
merce which are not commodities falling within the police , 
the States as affecting the life, morals, or health of the peop Ib 
lieve that the error in the construction of the Constitution into which 
the court has fallen proceeds from an effort to apply the principle laid 
down by Judge Marshall, namely, ‘‘that the right to import carri 
with it the right to sell,’’ to a case that was never in his mind w! 
he delivered those opinions. This view is supported by the 
Cases in 5 Howard, and never overruled until the Iowa 
decided. 

It will be remembered that the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the Mugler case, from Kansas, decided in substance that the Legis- 
lature of the State has absolute power and control over the sale and 
manufacture of liquors within the limits of the State. The State may 
prohibit either absolutely. Hereis the plenary recognition of the fact 
that this article, intoxicating spirits per se, falls within the police 
power of the State, as affecting the peace, morals, and health of the 
citizens. We therefore find, when we consider the Mugler case in 
conjunction with the cases decided by Judge Marshall, that we have 
one class of articles falling exclusively within the commerce clause of 
the Constitution, as dry goods, and another class of articles falling not 
only under the commerce clause of the Constitution, but likewise un- 
der the police power of the States, as affecting the health, life, or morals 
of the community. What is this police power ? 

In Stone rs. Mississippi, 101 United States Reports,818, the Sup: 
Court said: 


Many attempts have been made in this country and elsewhere to de 


police power, but never with entire success. It is always easier to determine 
whether a particular case comes within the general scope of the power than to 
give an abstract definition of the power itself,which will be in all respects ac- 


eurate. No one denies, however, that it extends to all matters aff g t 
publie health or the public morals. 


Judge Story lays down the broad principle that when you come to 
construe the Constitution it is to be construed as any other instrument, 
so that every provision of it shall stand. One provision of this instra- 
ment is to be found in the tenth amendment, wherein if is declared 
that— 


The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitul! rp 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respective!) » the 


people. 

The court itself is estopped, as I have shown, from saying ¢! 
articleof intoxicating liquors is not exclusively within the po! 
of a State as between its own citizens; and I hold that the me 
Court of the United States, in applying the principle declared by / ucge 
Marshall in Gibbons rs. Ogden and Brown rs. The State of Mary ane, 
should have so construed the commerce clause of the Constitution 
to uphold the reserved powers of the States. 

I hold, Mr. Speaker, that it is as much the duty of the supre 
cial tribunal and of the Congress of the United States to avoid en:roac 
ment upon the reserved powers of the State as it is to support auc c& 
fend the delegated powers found in the Constitution; and ifthe > 
Court had excepted from the principle laid down by Chief-Justice 
shall intoxicating liquors, because they fell within the police powe! ® 
the State, and hence reserved to the State, as essential to the hea!th ah" 
morals of its people, a result would have been reached correspon’its 
with the practice from the foundation of the Government and in accor 
ance with the contemporaneous construction of the Constitution, © 
shown by the action of all the people and the courts. 
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Mr. Speaker, it may be said that the construction for which I con- 
end 
a4 though perhaps by a different course of reasoning, would prevent 
ihe importer of goods into this country after having paid the import 
tax from selling them at all insome States of the Union. The answer 
to that objection, Mr. Speaker, is that if intoxicating drink is a com- 
godity falling within the police powers of a State as affecting health 
snd morals, the Federal Government can neither take from nor add to 
it by virtue of any legislative powers vested in it. And if the importer 
of intoxicating drinks from abroad understands that, notwithstanding 
the Federal Government, which has control over all foreign imports, 
has exacted from him a tariff or a tax for the privilege of introducing 
his commodities, yet, when introduced, that commodity must find its 
market subject to the laws of the States of this Union, no wrong can 
be done him, for he imports with a knowledge of that fact and is there- 
fore neither deceived nor wronged. 

Mr. Speaker, there is one other point which I desire to discuss. I 
jistened, as the debate ran on in the Senate, to the ablest constitu- 
tional lawyers of that body when they discussed this question. I re- 
member distinctly that one Senator inquired of another then occupy- 
the floor whether the Legislatures of the several States or the Con- 
gress had the power to determine whether or notan article falls within 
the police power of a State; and the Senator propounding that inquiry 
seemed to think (for he put the interrogatory in a triumphant man- 
ner) that the very statement of the proposition was an answer in fa- 
yor of the Federal Congress. 

I deny either branch of the proposition. I say that the States of 
this Union in the exercise of their reserved powers have authority to 
legislate with reference to police regulations. I say the Federal Gov- 
ernment within the scope of its delegated power has the right to legis- 
late upon the subject of what falls within the commerce clause of the 
Constitution; but I say that when the question arises whether either 
the one or the other has transcended its power, it becomes a question 
of judicial inquiry and oftentimes one of fact. 

| know that in the recent oleomargarine case in Pennsylvania, where 
the Legislature of that great State had passed an act prohibiting the 
sale or manufacture of oleomargarine, either then in existence or after- 
yards to be imported or manufactured within the State, the supreme 
jndicial tribunal of Pennsyivania upheld the constitutionality of that 
act; and it has been subsequently affirmed by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

Mr. STRUBLE, On what theory was it affirmed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States ? 

Mr. ROGERS. On the theory that the Legislature of Pennsylvania 
had the sole power to determine that question. The court not only 
held that the power was in the Legislature of the State, but they ex- 
cluded testimony tending to show that the oleomargarine involved was 
itself in existence and the property of one of its citizens when the law 
itself was enacted; and, moreover, they excluded testimony tending to 
show that the particular oleomargarine was in itself a healthful food 
product, composed of heathful ingredients. 

Mr. STRUBLE. Then, may I inquire, did the court adopt the 
theory that the oleomargarine was unhealthful, and hence unmerchant- 
able? 

Mr. ROGERS. Not at all. They simply followed the case from 
Kansas, holding that the determination of the question as to what was 


4 subject for the exercise of the police power among the citizens of | 


the State was a matter confided to the Legislature of the State, so as 
to preclude judicial inquiry or an investigation by the court. . I say 
that decision was as great an error as the decision which has been 


made with reference to this case from the State of Iowa, for it should | 


have been remembered that when the authorities of the State under- 
took to confiscate this property in existence and belonging to a citizen 
of the State, lawfully in existence and lawfully belonging to him, it 
= a confiseation of property without compensation or due process of 

Ww. 

Mr, MILLIKEN. I trust the gentleman will allow me one ques- 
tion. I have listened with much edification to his argument. He 
seems to deplore the decision of the Supreme Court, but he declares he 
will not sustain any of these bills. What remedy has the gentleman 
to offer for this state of things? When your house tumbles down you 
Want to get something to shelter you. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, if my friend from Maine had heard 
the earlier remarks I have made upon this subject—— 

Mr. MILLIKEN (interrupting). That is 2 practical question. 

Mr. ROGERS (continuing). Orif he had listened tothe able, yes, the 
powerful, argument of the gentleman from Texas [ Mr. CULBERSON } on 
yesterday, 
teversed the Supreme Court,’’ he would not have found it necessary 
to ask that question. Sir, if we are to have a remedy, let us have a 
Pe such as that pointed out by the Constitution. If the Consti- 

— 48 construed by the Supreme Court, is not the will of the peo- 
: of the United States, let us amend, but not mangle, the Constitu- 

* That is my answer to the gentleman from Maine. 

; . MILLIKEN. Yes; but what is the remedy ? 

‘Ir, ROGERS. Amend the Constitution. 
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and which reaches the same result as is reached in the license | 


in which, to use an expression of one of my colleagues, ‘‘he | 


A495 


| . 
| Mr. Speaker 


misunderstood. 


in the discussion of tl 
I have tl 


ne 


want to be 
mn of a State 


1estion I do not 
t a porti 











which stands abreast with the times i: ent thought and suc- 
cessful action upon the question of the ] r traffic. I represent in 
part a State upon whose statute- ks is to be found in bed a law 
still yet in advance of public thong I know, in any of the 
other States of this Union 

We have a statute to this effect, that n either in the State o 
out of the State shall carry within its borders that class of pistols not 
used in warfare, either offensive or defensive, or shall keep them there 
for the purpose of sale, barter, gift, or exchange. And this provision, 
as I now recollect it, speaking solely fi memory, extends al: irt 
ridges manufactured for that particular class o apons. 

But the law goes still a step further. o make secure to the | 
that provision of the Federal Constitution which guaranties to ever. 
citizen the right to bear arms it provides when he carries a pistol 


falling within that class known as army weapons he shall carry it ex 
posed to view. So that, by our law, we exclude from our markets in 
that State the traffic in what are known as concealed weapons. It is 


due to truth tosay, doubtless, that the enforcement of that act is, per- 
haps, like the enforcement of prohibition in Maine, not perfect. But 
such isthe law. Anil, if we have reached that stage, how soon will 


some other State build a Chinese wall around its limits against that 
class of manufactured articles which emanate from pious New England ? 

I allude to this, not only because it is an historical fact, but 1 use it 
in illustration here for the double purpose of showing to what extent 
this amendment of the House Judiciary Committee will go with refer- 
ence to the manufactured articles included in the term ‘‘commerce’’ 
in this country. How much time, Mr. Speaker, have I remaining ? 

The SPEAKER pro te? ipore (Mr. ALI EN, of Michigan). rhe gen 
tleman has twenty-four minutes. 

Mr. ROGERS. I yield ten minutes to the 
[Mr. HAYES]. 


gentleman from Iowa 


Original-Package Bill, 
SPEECH 
ISAAC §. 


HON STRUBLE, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 19, 1890. 

The House having under consideration the bill (S >» limitt ‘ tofthe 
regulations of commerce between t! ral St sand th fe t 3 
in certain cases— 

Mr. STRUBLE said 

Mr. SPEAKER: At this stage of the discussion of the me 3 now 


before the House I appreciate that it is hardly possible to say anything 
new in favor of oragainsteither. Nevertheless,as a member of this body 
and as one who introduced a bill early in the present sion bearing 
on the subject of the transportation of intoxicating liquors into a State 
or Territory contrary to the laws thereof, I desire to make a few ob- 
servations on the pending bill and the substitutes proposed there 
There can be no doubt that the decision of the Supreme Court to which 
reference has been so often made in this discussion, and which is now 
so aptly designated as the ‘‘original-package case,’’ is not only far- 
reaching in its scope, but most serious and alarming in its consequences, 
And, sir, while, if the decision simply involved the question or principle 
of prohibition, I, as a prohibitionist, would feel called upon to exercise 
myself in efforts to secure a remedy for the evils now flowing from the 
decision, when I reflect that on the consensus of legal and judicial 
opinion a most serious | 1as been stru e 
but at high license, high license and local option, and, in , 
possible form of regulation or repression of the liquor traffic; when I 
realize that this adjudication absolutely takes from the States all power 
to deal with this traffic and paralyzes the strong arm of State power in 
| respect of this monster vice, I am aroused as never before, and feel that 
| to the utmostof my ability [am called upon to assist sing about 


' : 
low ck, not at prohibition a 


short, every 


n bring 
1 bringi: 





through national legislation, a way of escape to all th St and 
| Territories from the direful consequences of this surp1 ind I may 
say astounding, judicial deliverance by our highest rt, that body 
| of men who perhaps compose the most honored and august judicial 
tribunal in the civilized world. I have denominated this decision as 





surprising and astounding, and n my opinion this language is not 
extreme, nor does it do injustice to the distinguished jurists composing 
It is not my purpose to utter one word in this debate that can be 


reasonably constrned as disparaging or disrespectful of the great and 


final court of the United States. On the contrary, I hold it to be the 
plain duty of every loyal citizen not only to entertain on his part an 
abiding respect for the tribunal, but to acquiesce cordially in such de- 


i 
| 
our Supreme Court. 
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cisions as it may render while the same may stand unreversed, but that 
each of us who may have occasion to refer to or discuss in public or 
private the rulings or decisions of that body should, as good citizens, 
advocate on the part of others that deference and respect due the men 
and the tribunal whose province and duty it is to consider and deter- 
mine the supremest questions and interests arising under the Federal 
Constitution and statutes not only, butsuch other and kindred contro- 
versies arising under the various constitutions and laws of all the States 
and Territories as, under the Federal laws, may be carried from the State 
or Territorial courts to this tribunal of highest authority and wisdom. 

I do not mean by what I have just said that every citizen should 
meekly and without thought of opposition bow to every deliverance 
this court may make. Not byany means. But that, whatever our in- 
dividual opinions differing with those of the court, we should never 
lose sight of the fact that the Constitution of the land has wisely or- 
daines this body and defined its powers and duties, and that, while we 
may, as in this case many of us do, differ with the court, our whole 
bearing and treatment of the court and the decision should be of a 
character to challenge the respect of mankind. 

Now, why is this decision astounding and surprising? First, be- 
cause by another decision of this same court (the license cases, 5 How., 
504, ete. ),and quoted at length by Chief-Justice Fuller, a decision ren- 
dered forty-three years ago by another distinguished Chief-Justice 
(Taney), supported by a united court, in separate opinions, and differ- 
ing somewhat as to grounds, instead of a divided one, as in this instance, 
it was held that liquors shipped from one State into another and being 
in the original package could not be sold there in violation of the laws 
of the latter State; second, because of the well known and recognized 
authority existing with every State to administer its police power un- 
hindered in the least by Federal interference or domination. To make 
these reasons more plain and effective, let me call attention to the case 
of Pierce et al. vs. The State of New Hampshire (one of the three 
license cases) more fully, and thereafter make further enlargement on 
the principle known as the police power of the State. 

A barrel of gin was purchased in Boston by a dealer and shipped to 
Portsmouth, N. H., coastwise, and there was offered for sale without 
payment of the license required to be paid by a vendor of such an article. 
‘The New Hampshire statute was as follows: 

Srecrion 1, Be ét enacted by the senate and house of representatives in general court 
convened, That if any person shall, without license from the selectmen of the 
town or place where such person resides, sell any wine, rum, gin, brandy, or 
other spirits, in any quantity, or shall sell any mixed liquors part of which are 
spirituous, such person so offending, for each and every such offense, on con- 
viction thereof upon an indictment in the countv wherein the offense may be 
committed, shell forfeit and pay a sum not exceeding $50 nor less than $25 for 
use of such county. 

Section 2 simply repeals section 3 of an act passed July 7, 1827. 

I can not do better than to quote at this time the language of Chief- 
Justice Taney: 

Upon the whole, therefore, the law of New Hampsbire is in my judgment a 
valid one. For, although the gin wasan import from another State and Con- 
gress have clearly the power to regulate such importations, under grant of 
power to regulate commerce among the several States, yet, as Congress has 
made no reguiation on the subject, the traffic in the article may be lawfully 
regulated by the State as soon as it is landed in its poser and atax imposed 
upon it, or a license required, or the sale altogether prohibited, according to 
the policy which the State may suppose to be its interest or duty to pursue. 

It is fair tosay that the principal ground on which a number of the con- 
curring justices rested their judgment is the right of a State in the exer- 
cise of its police power to regulate and control its own domestic affairs, 
and not on the ground above stated by the Chief-Justice. When it is 
remembered that this decision has all these years stood as the plain 
doctrine of the highest court of the land, and that lawyers, courts, and 
people generally, in so far as the latter may have investigated this line 
of adjudications by our Supreme Court, have known and understood 
this doctrine, is it unreasonable that I should unequivocally designate 
the opinion of Chief-Justice Fuller as surprising and astounding, not- 
withstanding what is said by the justice who delivered the opinion in 
the case of Bowman vs. Chicago and Northwestern Railroad Company 
(125 U. 8., 465), and so much of the language of Justice Matthews, in 
deliweridg the opinion in that case, as is quoted by Chief-Justice Fuller 
in this now under consideration? 

Tn the case of Bowman vs. The Railroad Company the question of the 
right to sell was not involved, but only the right toship into the State, 

The question of sale within the State was not decided, but was ex- 
pressly reserved, as will appear from the following language of Justice 
Matthews: 


But it is not necessary to express any opinion upon the point (the right of 
an importer to sell in unbroken packages at the place where the transit 
terminates), because that question does not arise in the present case. 


Every lawyer knows that obiter dictum in any decision can never be 
relied on as indicating what the opinion and judgment of a court may 
be upon a case arising subsequently and involving similar issues, A 
good lawyer will only treat as authority that point in the case which 
the court decides, and not what may be said on collateral questions, 
however closely related they may be to the point or points actually 
determined. 

Therefore I say, and without fear of successful contradiction, that, 





with Pierce et al. vs. New Hampshire and the undivided judgme,; 
the court, although separate opinions of the judges were filed a a 
undisturbed by any direct reversal, the opinion in Bowman». | 
Railroad Company deciding nothing more than the right under a 
interstate-commerce clause of the Federal Constitution to tranenor 
liquors from one State or foreign country into another, every jaw. - 


eaoerS lawyer and 
every reader of judicial opinions had an unquestioned right to an; : Rein 
under the well known and heretofore clearly understood police - co : 


of the States, that while, under the Federal Constitution, in the a)ys, 
of a law of Congress, a State may have no right to prohibit s}yj 
of articles of commerce into her borders from without by nov-res) 
yet, when such articles as come plainly within the police pow: 
liquors, are so shipped from one State into another, they sha)! 
riving at their destination immediately become subject o tie , 
statutes of the State within whose borders they have been Jody 

And I maintain this is a reasonable and just view of the prop 
tation of the interstate-commerce clause of the Federal Consti: 
while at the same time it admits of the reasonable recoynitioy ani 
ercise of that police power of a State which is so essential to { 
ervation of the peace and good order of the State, in which is y)4 
testly involved the protection of the rights of person and propert; 
thecitizen. Every man of ordinary sense well knows that intoxicai; 
liquors are not free and privileged articles of commerce in such sense - 
are clothing, wholesome food, and many other commodities in comm 
use among the people. 

Intoxicating liquors of all kinds, by common consent and action of 
mankind as exhibited in certain laws in this country, Federal, stat; 
and municipal, are essentially contraband. The undeniable brand of 
Cain, among many other brands, is on them. They are ev 
treated by law and by unchallenged public opinion as produ 
incalculable and irreparable harm to those using them to a ta 
very moderateextent. Every man engaged in the business understand 
this. He knows he can not legally ship and sell his liquors without 
first recognizing the Federal laws taxing him, and second the stat 
and finally the municipal laws obtaining where he seeks to se!!, and 
taxing, regulating, or prohibiting their sale. 

He knows full well that nowhere under the shining sun in 
lands can he have absolute freedom of commerce in intoxicatin 
uors; and, if this be so, and intoxicating liquors are clearly within th 
police power ofa State, which is exclusively charged with the enforce 
ment of laws maintaining public peace and safety of persons and pro; 
erty, what is more reasonable and just than to hold that, whil 
the Federal Constitution liquors may be shipped into anothe: 
yet, when once there, the shipper must take his chances witli Stati 
and municipal law and authorities? If allowed to sell there he may 
sell, but, if not so permitted, he must reship and find a more ind 
gent community before he can vend his dangerous and damagin; 

It seems to me that such a view might well and consistently have been 
adopted by our Supreme Court in Leisy vs. Hardin, and pa: 
wher is borne in mind the universality of law branding |i 
articles never to be set free from legal burdens, always and e\ 
gerous to personal welfare and the public good, and constantly and in 
all places requiring the watchful eye and strong arm of power t 
fine them within what in most liberal phrase may be termed ‘‘1 
ble bounds.’’ No other classof property is under such univers! con 
demnation, though other articles of dangerous tendencies and powers 
do demand and receive the care and restraint of public authority; and 
yet our Supreme Court, by a majority of its judges, has decided that 
such a, commodity as I have described must be honored with every 
right and privilege under the interstate-commerce clause of the Fede- 
ral instrument as wholesome food and the most valuable appare!, and 
this because in an accepted sense intoxicating liquors are ‘articles o! 
commerce.’’ 

Verily Congressional legislation in harmony with the suggestious 0! 
Chief-Justice Fuller is needed to save us, not only from the curse o 
rum, but from the misfortune of further similar findings by our >v 
preme Court. 

But what are the propositions now before us? First, we )av 
Senate bill, in the following language: 

Beit enacted, etc., That all fermented, distilled, or other intoxicating | uot 
or liquids transported into any State or Territory, or remaining therein torus 
consumption, sale, or storage therein, shall, upon arrival in such State or Terr 
tory, be subject to the operation and effect of the laws of such State or term: 
tory, enacted in the exercise of its police powers, to the same extent and in th 
same manner as though such liquids or liquors had been produced in said sta" 


or Territory, and shall not be exempt therefrom by reason of being i)! 
therein in original packages or otherwise. 


Second. The proposed substitute reported from the Judiciary (o™ 
mittee, which is as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: bal 

‘*That whenever any article of commerce is imported into any State)’ 
other State, Territory, or foreign nation, and there held or offered for s'°) 0" 
same shall then be subject to the laws of such State: Provided, That no ©" 
crimination shall be made by any State in favor of its citizens against (ose " 
other States or Territories in to the sale of anyarticle of commerce," 
in favor of its own products against those of like character produced |) 0)" 
States or Territories. Nor shall the transportation of commerce throus' © 
Siatepe eae except in the necessary enforcement of the hea!t!) ’ 
su tal 
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Third. The substitute offered by the gentleman from Illinois [ Mr. | the law was well enforced throughout the State « 


ADAMS]: 

That it shall not be lawful to import into any State or Territory, from any 
other State or Territory or from the District of Columbia, any fermented, dis- 
tilled, or other intoxicating liquor, except in one or more original packages, as 
defined by this act. 

Sec, 2. That for the purposes of this act an original package of intoxicating 
hiquor, in bottles, shall be a case containing not less than one dozen quart bot- 
des and an original package of liquor notin bottles shal! contain not less 
than five gallons: Provided, however, That an original package of liquor im- 
ported from any foreign nation shall contain the quantity required by the laws 
relating to duties upon imports. 

Sec. 3. It shall not be lawful to sell within any State or Territory any intoxi- 
cating liquor imported into such State or Territory, except in the original pack- 
age in which the same has been imported, and subject to the reasonable police 
veguiations of such State or Territory regulating the sale of such liquor asa 
beverage. 


Of these three my preference is the first on the ground that it prom- 
ises more certain and speedy results and is aimed directly at the exist- 
ing evil. 
making it uncertain of passage and necessitating a conference commit- 
tee with a possibility of final disagreement. But for this objection I 
would favor the House substitute. 

In regard to the proposed substitute of the gentleman from Illinois 

| Mr. ADAMS] it may be passed with the remark that I agree with one 
or more gentlemen who have referred to it with the observation that it 
might well be entitled ‘‘ A bill to provide the size of a drink and to 
give Congressional sanction to the liquor traffic.”’ 
' Speaking for myself, I desire in commenting on the Senate bill to 
say that I could wish it went further and, instead of permitting liq- 
uors to be shipped into a State promiscuously and generally, prohib- 
ited all shipments except in conformity to the laws of the several 
States. A bill (H. R. 5978) of this sort was introduced by me early in 
the session and referred to the Select Committee on the Alcoholic Lig- 
uor Traffic, and on April 24, 1890, was reported by that committee favor- 
ably with amendments. 

The plain fact of the matter, in my judgment, is this: That, if Con- 


To adopt the House substitute will endanger the measure by | 





| fourths of which, as I have said, hav 
| of the prohibitory law, what is the condition to-day ? 





AQ7 


fIowa. But whatis 
In those interior counties of the State, three- 


had an admirable administration 


the condition now? 


The fact is unquestioned that these ‘‘original-package”’ 


saloon 3, as 
I 
they are 


called in Iowa—it seems that in Kansas they are called 
‘United States Supreme Court saloons’’ or something of that kind 
these original-package saloons have sprung up in every county in the 
State, and I think I am justified in saying in almost every town in 
the State. My friend Judge Haves represents the opposite extreme 
to what I may be said to represent on the temperance question in Iowa 
Some people in Iowa call me a prohibition crank. 

Now, if [am a prohibition crank, I want to 
sonal reflection upon my friend Judge HAYEs, that he is a license crank 
of the extremest kind, and I want to say further, with all due respect 
for my friend—because we all like him as a pleasant, social, and accom 
modating gentleman—I want to say that if prohibition has failed in 
Towa, or in any part of Iowa, there is no man who, in an important sense, 
is so responsible for its failure as he. He is the district judge who a 
few years ago led in the opposition to prohibition in Iowa, and rendered 
that famous decision invalidating the constitutional amendment adopted 
in 1882 by a majority of 30,000 of the voters of our State, and the in- 
fluence of Judge HAYES in Iowa on this question of prohibition has 
been greater and far more harmful to the State than that of a thousand 
men, private citizens, who might be marshaled together. 

But it is not alone because of his decision above referred to when dis 
trict jadge that his influence has been so powerlul in the State, for 
that opinion was sustained by the supreme court of Iowa; but because 
he is known to have openly and continuously in public and private 


without -any per 


! condemned and derided this law, and by other decisions from the bench 


taught disregard and disobedience of it. His hostility was of such char- 
acter as toclearly warp his judgment, and as an illustration of this it 


| may not be improper to inform the House that in a cause in his court, 
| involving, if I remember correctly, the prosecution of a liquor-seller, 


gress is to make recognition of the right of States to control the traffic in | 


ardent spirits within their own borders, no liquors should be permit- 
ted to enter such borders except in accordance with the statutes of the 
States. Gentlemen who reside in States whose people are attempting 
anything like a serious enforcement of prohibitory laws know how dif- 
ficult such enforcement is where local sentiment may not be strongly 
in favor of it. To permit free shipment for purposes not authorized 
by the State laws is to place within the power of lawless classes the 
very instruments enabling them to enter at once on violation of the 
law. But to prohibit shipments, except in accordance with the State 
statutes, is to pay suitable regard to those statutes and contribute in 
large measure friendly aid to their observance and enforcement. 

The urgent demand for some legislation to avert the consequences of 
the late decision of the Supreme Court can not be ignored witiout will- 
fal blindness. In my own State the effect of it has been to prostrate 


the whole power of the State for the time being at the foot of the rum | 


power. Before the decision there were perhaps sixty to seventy coun- 
ties of the ninety-nine in Iowa as free from the curse of liquor selling 
and drinking as it is possible for communities to be while men will 
prostitute everything of manhood tomake moneyoutofit. Iasserthere 
in my place as one of the Representatives from Iowa, and responsible 
to public sentiment at home and elsewhere for the truthfulness of my 
utterances, that in a large majority of the counties in Iowa, prior to 
this decision, the law prohibiting illegal sales of liquor was well en- 
forced. The evidence of this would be plainly visible on going into 
the towns and villages of those counties, and the fact has been clearly 
substantiated by the opinions of judges, the governor of the State, and 
official statistics. 

Mr. Speaker, I had not intended, until my friend and colleague, 
Judge HayEs; attacked to-day the policy of prohibition in Iowa, to 
say anything whatever bearing upon that question in any partisan 
sense. I think the question now before us is above the question of 
prohibition, It is higher than that, because it involves the right of 
the State to say what the policy of the State shall be; it involves the 
very existence of the State as a power adequate to protect the lifeand 
property of the citizen. But my colleague, Judge Hayes, has seen 
proper to attack the Republican party in our State and the adminis- 
tration of our laws during the years we have had absolute prohibition 
upon our statute-books. He has to-day, upon this floor, not only as- 
sailed the principle of prohibition, but has undertaken to condemn 
and disgrace that principle and the prohibitory statutes of Iowa be- 
fore the people of this country by alleging the total failure of the 
principle and of the law seeking to enforce it in that State. 

Now, I maintain here, as a citizen of Iowa for more than cighteen 
years past, that, with the exception of the large cities, and particularly 
the cities along the river, a number of which are in his district, in 
three-fourths if not more of the counties of Iowa, until this decision 
was let loose as a thunderbolt to break down the police power of the 
State, the prohibitory laws of Iowa were admirably administered. The 
law went into effect July 4, 1884, and I maintain that since 1885 and up 
to the time of this unfortunate decision, with the exception of the river 
towns and two or three central counties with large foreign populations, 
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| form adopted at the recent State convention held at Sioux City. 


| 
platform construction to avoid committing the party, but in lowa Re 
! 


on objection being made to the evidence of a man who had purchased 
liquors of the defendant, on the ground that he was particeps criminis 
with the defendant, my colleague {[Mr. HAYES] sustained the objec- 
tion, and was of course promptly reversed on appeal. With such de- 
cisions as these and such outspoken hostility to the laws of his State, 
coming from ove occupying an influential judicial position, it can be 
readily understood that the citizens of the State disposed to disregard 
the law would be greatly encouraged in acts of disobedience. And 
for these reasons I have affirmed my opinion that his influence against 
prohibition in the State has beenof so great potency. 

As I have said, my colleague [Mr. HAYES] has to-day on this floor 
attacked the principle and policy of prohibition and has declared them 
to be a failure in Iowa. And, further than that, he has charged the 
Republican party of the State with straddling the question in the plat- 
Now, 
sir, I flatly deny this statement and propose to prove its incorreciness. 
In their platform of 1889 the Republicans declared 
That we reaffirm the past utterances of the Rept in party of Iowa upon 
prohibition, which has become the settled policy of the State und upo i which 
there should be no backward step. We stand for the complete enforcement of 
the law, 


This was after repeated and unqualilied statements of position in 
previous platforms and after ample and sweeping legislation hy th 
State Assembly, which legislation is still the law of the State. 

The following is the position of the party as shown by the platio: 
adopted a few weeks ago: 
i with the peo 
We favor 


Ve declareagainst any compromise with the saloon, and stan 
ple of this State in their hostility to its existence, spread,and powel 
such legislation on the part of Congress as shall protect the police power of the 
States in their effort to regulate, confine, or prohibit the public bar, and for ap 
proval of the work and record of the Republican party of this State in the great 
cause of temperance, involving the public peace and the safety of good gover 
ment, we appeal confidently to the electors of lowa. We congratulate the peo 
ple of Iowa upon the promise of the yedr, upon the meas 
attended the past, upon the confidence and courage with which the State awaits 
the future. 


ire of success that has 


My colleague may choose to designate these clear statements ‘‘strad- 
dling,’’ being accustomed to Democratic ingenuity and practice in 


publicans plainly understand that this position of the Republican party 
on the saloon question is that of hostility, opened and avowed, and it 
occurs to me no one on this floor, unless it be my colleague, will pre 
tend that he does not understand such to be the attitude of the party. 
Mr. Speaker, one point more in reply to my colleague and I am done. 
He has not only ventured to assail the Republican party in fowa, but 
he has had the audacity to deny the statement of my colleague [ Mr. 
n ‘‘original-package 


HENDERSON, of Iowa] made to-day to the effect that 
where, heretofore, 


saloons’’ are being opened all over Iowa, in place 
the traffic has been suppressed. 

I know from a recent trip to the State and from correspondence with 
constituents in other portions of the district I have the honor to repre- 
sent that the statements of my colleague [Mr. HENDERSON, of Iewa] are 
correct and those of my other colleague | Mr. Haves], in so far as they 
may have reference to Northern and Northwestern Iowa, are incorrect, 
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I firmly believe they are incorrect as to all sections of the State hereto- 
fore free from the saloon. Since this evening session opened a gentle- 
man from Northern Central Iowa, an employé of this House, has handed 
me a letter of recent date written by Hon. H. W. Holman, county at- 
torney for buchanan County, in which is Independence, the county seat 
of that county and the place of Mr. Holman’s residence, and in Colonel 
HENDERSON'S district. This letter was written to a friend, who is 
also an employé of this House, and is as follows: 





We were very much disappointed (o see the original-package bill laid over 
yesterday You can have no idea whata “hell on earth” it has created here 
inlowa. We have now four joints, and Jim Dougherty has come back and is 
to start, which will mean five; and they are starting in all of the little towns 
in the ecunty 

Everybody can get all they want and drink all they want—minors, intoxi- 
cated persons, and everybody else. There has been more intoxicating liquor 
shipped into Independence, more liquor drank, and more drunkenness in the 
last thirty days than in two years preceding, all put together. 

I wish you would give me your judgment of the bill on this subject. From 
what you can learn there, will it pass at this session? Weare more anxious 
here than you can imagine without being here to see just how bad it is. 

Very truly, 
W. H. HOLMAN, 

Mr. Speaker, this letter is only one of hundreds, I have nodoubt, re- 
ceived from constituents of members in Iowa and other States where 
the alleged agents of non-resident beer and whisky venders are defy- 
ing local statutes in consequence of this late disastrous decision. 

The rum power is always disobedient and until severely punished 
defiant of alllaw. It will respect no provision of the statutes of any 
State or Territory of the land, no matter how reasonable, how humane 
it be. 

It disregards youth and old age alike, and there is no distressed con- 
dition or cireumstance of the drinker or his family which, unsup- 
ported by a rigorous law and law officers, is sufficient to stay the hand 
that “ putteth (for cash) the cup to his neighbor’s lips.’’ 

Prohibitory States, license States, license and local-option States are 
all alike being overrun with the alleged ‘‘ original-package ’’ vender. 
For once, from whatsoever States we come, we find ourselves confronted 
by an enemy who is no respecter of persons, localities, or statutes. 
Defying all sentiment, outraging the most sacred considerations of in- 
dividual, of home, and society, he proposes to employ the days and 
nights at his nefarious work until Congress shall oxercise its power un- 
der the Constitution, and by suitable enactment enable the several 
States and Territories to resume once more the enforcement of their 
respective statutes in regulation or prohibition of the liquor traffic. In 
the face of such an emergency as now confronts us I hope we may find 
ourselves a unitin favor of speedy action. 
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SPEECH 


HON. JOHN A. CALDWELL, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 22, 1890, 
On the bill (HL. R. 3316) to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout 
the United States. 

Mr. CALDWELL said: ° 

Mr. SPEAKER: The necessity of a bankrupt law is generally conceded, 
although there are many who honestly believe it pernicious and claim 
that it offers a premium for commercial rascality. But the fact that 
the leading mercantile nations of the world, except our own, have laws 
for the relief and discharge of the insolvent debtor, is an argument the 
foree of which can not be gainsaid when considered in connection with 
the fact that such laws have been in existence for centuries. 

It appears to me harsh and unjust to punish a man for the sins of 
others or the acts of Providence. A dishonest or corrupt merchant may 
contrive to defraud his creditors, or a reckless or imprudent one may 
bring upon himself disaster and ruin, or even a successful and prosper- 
ous merchant may find his wealth and property swept away by floods 
or tornadoes, and each of these in turn causes the failure of others, 
who should not suffer indefinitely and without hope or inducement to 
go to work again to recover their lost fortunes. It may be claimed 
that if a man be honest and has met with financial reverses he will 
have no difficulty in compounding with his creditors, but there should 
be an appropriate tribunal for such a proceeding, and a bankrupt law 
affords the only medium for the establishment of such tribunals. 

Besides it is within my own knowledge that many merchants, and 
among them are some of the leading housesin the land, make it a rule 
never to compromise a debt due them. Such arbitrary and inflexible 
conduct can not be commended in the concrete, however admirable it 
may seem in the abstract. ‘While there has been a sentiment 
favorable to the re-enactment of a bankrupt law, it does appear difii- 
cult to agree upon a law satisfactory in its details to all interests con- 
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cerned. But I believe that we ought to pass the present measyp, 
consider it as free from objection as can reasonably be expected 


rr reece ere 


law of such comprehensive scope and results. 
Statutes for the settlement of the affairs of insolvent cd, TS 
been enacted in all of the States, but their provisions and cena 8 


are unfortunately far from uniform. a 
In some States preferences are permitted even in the «; -” 

: Pr aa a : y eve 

ment, while in others they are prohibited. The result is a . os 
and complication leading to endless controversies and litigat ‘ 7” 
creditors and the assignees and trustees of insolvents. "a 
In some States also provision is made for the release and disclya, i 
of the debtor. This, however, has no extraterritorial fore tria 
as to such creditors as become parties or participate in th ai 
ment. Sothat all any creditor had to doin order to preserve | on 
was to keep aloof from the proceedings. But where preferey — 
. . . . . a , 

not allowed in the deed of assignment it isthe universal custo: ’ a 
sae . sul! 
failing debtor to make preferences a few days or hours prior to , os 
ing the assignment. Practically, therefore, it is left for the ins a 
debtor himself to determine how much of hisestate shall be distr; alt 


among his creditors, and, of course he is not slow to take advanta: 
this right to secure his friends or relatives to the prejudice o 
equally as worthy creditors. 

All this the present act is designed to correct, and its effect and o 
ation is made uniform throughout the land, and while it thus | 
one class of creditors from being favored, and placing all upon an« 
ity, itextends to the unfortunate debtor a relief which he could 
other manner obtain, namely, a discharge from all obligation 
and binding in all jurisdictions, whether creditors become parties to 1 
proceedings or not. I 

Another cogent reason for the enactment of the bankrupt law is ¢ 
fact that it provides for the punishment of any fraudulent proce: 
on the part of the bankrupt or his creditors. Such safeguards are u 
known under the State insolvent laws or at least of a large ma 
thereof. 


ner 


State laws are confined to State limits, while commercial tra On' 
tions ignore all territorial boundaries, and it would seem that s 
general law emanating from a general head or seatof governments!) \ 
be enacted, universal in its application and uniform in its operat , 
This I conceive to be the object of the present bill, and, while it hes 
be imperfect and may include some objectionable provisions « ™ 
ures, yet 1 prefer to overlook its few defects for its many exce] a 
for the greater and general good I believe it will accomplish. on 
I am not unmindful of the forcible opposition which the gentleman br 
from Texas, Mr. CULBERSON, has presented to the enactment o I 
bill, and I mention him individually because his views reflect in thi 
eral terms all that has been said against the measure. Redu of i 
objections to propositions and I find they are, ito 
First, the creation of numerous offices and consequently the | eon 
of large expenses; and, or 
Secondly, the bill is unjust to the debtor class, and, therefo wit 
the interest of the creditor. . " 
Each of these objections, I think, has been fairly met and an mur 
by the arguments of the gentlemen from New Jersey [Mr. Bucua este 
Mississippi [Mr. Catcuincs], West Virginia [Mr. Wilson] " 
gentleman who introduced the bill [Mr. Ezra B. TayLor]. of | 
It is impossible to enact a law of such practical importance invo'y ry 
the administration and settlement of the various affairs of | by 
men without more or less detail and expense. Much of the same de- "] 
tail and in many respects the same expense are involved in the ; anc 
ings under the State insolvent laws, and whatever extra cost | we 
incurred under the bankrupt bill is more than justified and not 
balanced by the benefits to be derived by all concerned, the del by 
well as the creditor, the one in the release and discharge he v tra 
and the other in the protection and security he acquires thr " 
equitable distribution of the bankrupt’s estate. cer 
It is a mistake, in my opinion, to claim that the bill is un) Wi 
debtor because it subjects him to involuntary bankruptcy. | ne 
be a misnomer to term the proposed measure “‘A bill to est: Un 
uniform system of bankruptcy,’’ unless it embraces the involunta’) bee 
well as the voluntary proceedings, and I do not believe any 4 tior 
bracing but one of these features would be satisfactory to the pe ] 
nor remain in existence twelve months before it would becor tior 
noxious as to imperatively call for its repeal. The opponent doi 
involuntary proceedings overlook, it appears to me, the fact trai 
creditor can harass his debtor by attachments and judgm Th 
thereby not only embarass, but force the debtor into an assign n¢ 
see his property taken in execution to satisfy the particula: wh: 
It is common observation that as soon as the debtor allows 1 
to be sued a large number of his creditors immediately fo!! sho 
and the result is more oppressiveand harsh than it would be und Wot 
ceedings to force him into bankruptcy. 1 
The substitute bill offered by the gentleman from Texas [™: the 
BERSON ] -~ begs the question; it admits the necessity of a )'" ivel 
rapt law, and only removes ene for the distribution of (5 isla 
insolvent’s estate to the State tribunals, but leaves the discharge ‘0 ¢ 1 
granted only in the Federal courts, cou 
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This is complicating instead of simplifying, and in the end would 


be fully as expensive to the parties interested, creditor and debtor, as | 


the proceedings contemplated under the present bill; indeed, I am 


qui 


must bear all the expense and burden of the action in the Federal | 


court wherein he is to petition for his release and discharge, and as 
every creditor is required to be made a party thereto, and hence may 
appear and answer, argument is not necessary to demonstrate what 
such a proceeding may entail in the way of costs. 

The questions presented for adjudication in the Federal court would 
be numerous, and, with the delays attendant upon the hearing and 
trial, the poor yet honest debtor might have to spend years in prose- 
euting the case, forsooth, through the malice and spite of some partic- 
niar or unfriendly creditor. During all this period the debtor can not 


spd dare not lanch into new enterprises or engage in business. The re- | 
sult practically is to deprive him of all opportunity of earning bread | 


for himself and family. I will therefore support the present bill and 


would feel constrained to vote against the substitute, even were the | 


alternative presented of that or nothing. 


The Torrey Bankrupt Bill. 
SPEECH 


OF 
HON. LITTLETON W. MOORE, 
OF TEXAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 22, 1890, 


On the bill (H. R, 3316) to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout 
the United States. 

Mr. MOORE, of Texas, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I submit that the bill under consideration ought to 
become a law and that the substitute offered by my distinguished col- 
league ought not to be passed. 

Commercial intercourse would be extended, the hazard ot doing busi- 
ness lessened, and the price of commodities reduced to the consumers 
by the enactment of the bill now before the House. 

It is confidently anticipated that the enactment and operation of 
this measure will decrease the number of mercantile failures because 
of its equitable provisions for the prevention of contests between cred- 
itors to secure a lien upon the property of the common debtor and the 
conservative influence that will be exercised by the fact that comptl- 
sory liens and attachments will be of no avail if the bankruptcy occurs 
within four months after they are created. 

The rigid economy provided for the administration of the bill seems 
sure to bring about an increase in the average dividends paid by the 
estates of insolvents. 

The substitution of one uniform law for the many and varying laws 


of the States can not but simplify the procedure incident to bank- | 
ruptcy administration and lessen the expenses which must be borne | * 


by the estates, 

If State laws could be uniform, which they practically can not be, 
and if the construction placed upon them by the several supreme courts 
were likely to be the same, which is improbable, still such laws would 
not meet the necessities for the discharge of honest insolvents, because 
by the Federal Constitution the impairing of the obligation of con- 
tracts is forbidden. 

There are certain rights we enjoy as citizens of the State; there are 
certain responsibilities we assume as citizens of the United States. 


When we participate in the affairs of commerce we act rather as a | 


member of the commercial world than as a citizen of a State or of th 
United States, and such act ought to be governed by a law which has 


e 






vite sure it would work greater hardship to the debtor, because he | 





ception, while transactions on credit are the rule, Credit is founded 
upon (1) the ability of the debtor to pay hisdebts, (2) the character of 


| the debtor, and (3) the provisions of the laws to which the credito1 
| must appeal for redress in the event compulsory pro es ne 
essary. 

If credits are prot ted the debtor will thereby have gr bility 

| to liquidate his indebtedness; if credits are debased n in trade will 

| have less confidence in eac! l id a result the d I | 

| to meet his maturing obligations will thereby be lessen 

The character of the debtor will be enhanced if ther ust law 
framed and administered so as to exercise a prevé ‘ luence a 
to forbidden commercial transactions. Che cred ys have 
greater confidence in the character of the debtor ws tl 

| proper and certain punishment awaits the evil-d 

Every creditor contemplates in given possible emerge the nece 

sity for an appeal to law for the collection of his d If he kn 

| the laws to be equitable and t and is assured of the collection 

| minimum expense, of all or a part of the selling price of the goods so 
he is more generous with his credits and does a larger volu: of busi 
ness, and as a result the debtor is awarded a greater purchasing power 
of the capital invested than he would have if the conditions were re- 


versed. In general terms, credits will be advanced by 


| y ii 

| property secure, require men to practice the golden rule, and enable 

| creditors to secure all or a part of the amounts due to them. Th« 

| sult of making credits secure is to increase the volur »f trade, lessen 
the per cent. of profits and increase the aggregate profits received 
and lessen the cost of all commodities to consumers. Reverse thi 

| ditions and you will at once reverse the result 

| It follows as a necessary sequence that the manufacturer will extend 


a line of credit to the jobber in the exact proportion that he i 








been formulated and passed for the government of that world in rela- | 


tion to such acts, 

_Itis not States, but individuals as such, who conduct the transa 
ions the grand aggregate of which constitutes commerce, and in so 
doing they do not deal with political subjects, but with cost values, 
transportation charges, and the rapid receipt and distribution of goods. 

hey have no interest as commercial men in State lines, and the vari- 
ance of State laws is only an obstruction and charge upon commerce: 
which ought to be obviated. 

Chis is the era, if you please, of the railroad and telegraph. There 
should be a wise and equitable bankrupt law to foster and promote th« 
Wonderful commerce made possible by these agencies. 
an States, as such, have no interests to serve which are opposed to 
the law under discussion. ‘The citizens of the several States respect- 
ively have no interests that will not be benefited by the national leg- 

ation which is demanded from citizens in all parts of the country. 

The credit is necessary to commercial intercourse in this 


country. Transactions in the commercial world for cash are the ex- | 


‘ure against loss. The jobber will be gov a d by the same rule 
extending credit to the retailer. T! sume! 1efited, in 
the ordinary course, by the fact that his credit al increased. The 
| result will be that the capital invested by the manufacturer, the 
jobber, and the retailer will in fact be ine l by the fact tha 
their credit is extended, and they will accordingly be enabled tod 
larger business, and all of them will be able to traz eir busi 
|} ata smaller margin of profit by reason of this ine i volume, and 
| the consnmer, as a result of the reduction of pi 3, ll share in tl 
general prosperity that will be th ] ondu 
| [he giving of preferences pernicious to tl ! because it 
possible by their instrumentality t ve the} pe y 1 being ap 
| plied to the payment of debts by a skillful arrangemen I 
| laws of mostof the States, and at thesame time. int! rdinary 
| to keep out of the penitentiary. The temptation to 1 t to th 
means of saving a part of one’s estate for, say, the con } le pu 
| pose of protecting one’s famil, . temptation to which a great man 
| good men yield. Where preferences are with the result of p: 
| ment of bona fide indebtedness, it ought not to be of any benefit t 
| the creditor, and would probably result in destroying whatever stand 
| ing he might have left in the commercial world. To prevent prefes 
| ences would be to prevent both the wrong and tl sfortune as above 
| outlined 
Preference the ci ] lation 
t rht t to eric l } t ise that 
t reditor is driven into bankruptcy by reason of the fact that on 
( re of his important debtors give preferences to other creditor 
leave him to go empty-handed It is not infrequently the case that 
given person, firm, or corporation h 1 large number of debtor 
are subjected simultaneously t i ! 
| drought. If all of the debtors honest] ay pro ra parts of the 
debts, the loss can probably be ist i without going » | 
ruptey, but if it should happen tha is possible for the debto 
give preferences, and they d tl f likely to bea calat 
| the indulgent « reditor 
The enactment of this law is designed in the 
bring about the greatest good to the greatest num iT 
lly submit. theref that 1a? 1 
The substitute as offered (bill H. R. 79 1 
may upon petition to the | ted § 
proper schedules of his lities and a la 
discharged from all lial c 
| ruinous to the debtor classes of the y to 


This substitute d 
that should be contained in such , 
First. It does not } le for t 
bankrupt, nor for an bits 
Second. It d 
other persons. 
Third. It dos c(ruj 
Fourth. It does not mak« e rra nent peals fro 
the district court. 
Fifth. It does no 1y provision for the t 
in the State court 
Sixth. It does not provide for the trial of the question of ikruptcy 
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nor any other question of fact, exc ept upon deposit of a $50 jury fee | ment as referees unless they are, respectively, (1) not related by consa: 
and other burdensome obligatic ity or affinity within the third degree, or by marriage, to any j.4.... 
and other burdensome obligations. : : 1y judge 
~ e - . courts of bankruptcy, or to any justice or judge of the appellate court 
seventh, It does not provide for the reference of the case after ad- | districts wherein they may be appointed, and (2) residents of the tan. 


judication to any one, but leaves it to the court to drag and grope | tricts for which appointed. 













































































through the never-ending labyrinth of chancery practice. The object of one of the amendments I have just read was to pecs 
Eighth. It does not provide any rules, forms, or orders for the con- | suggestion of the gentleman from Kansas that in certain Ter; ar fa 

duct of the cases, but leaves the practice to the old, and for the pur- | thereare no persons who have resided there as long as the orig "= 1) ~ 

pose unsuitable, rules of chancery. | requires. In reference to another of the amendments, I wil! state tha: 
Ninth. It does not provide any punishment for crimes of the bank- | while Iam confident no court would appoint anybody as refe;, — 


rupt committed before or after bankruptcy. 
Tenth. In the matter of fees it is open to all the abuses known to 
the old law. 
Eleventh, It does not provide for the collection of bankruptcy sta- 
tistics, 
Twelfth. It does not provide for any composition with creditors. 
Thirteenth. It does not provide for the completion of the adminis- | or he would not have formed that opinion. I have no doubt, th, 
tration of the estate in the event of the death of the bankrupt. he is still in favor of the bill and appreciates its good qualities, w) 
Fourteenth. It does not provide for any meeting of creditors, nor | he desires by the amendments he has proposed to perfect the me 
allow them any voice at all in the selection of a receiver or trustee. so that he may more earnestly support it. 
Fifteenth. 1t does not provide for the proof or allowance of claims. Several of the amendments which he has suggested are, [ t)iy, 
Sixteenth. It does not make provisions for the payment of dividends. | tirely immaterial, and one of them I believe would operate con: 
In general, it is incomplete and not comprehensive of the subject. to his own view of the matter. I think, under the bill as now drawy 
It is respectfully submitted that this body ought not to pass a law | there will be fewer persons liable to the action of the provision foy j; 
providing only for voluntary bankruptcy, and especially this one. voluntary bankruptcy than there would be under hisamendment. ‘T)), 
I earnestly hope, in behalf of what I believe to be the best interests | fact that a farmer does something besides raising agricultural prod 
of the people of my State and of my district, that the bill favorably | is not a test; that would not change the general principle contem) 
reported by the Committee on the Judiciary may become a law. in this bill. The provision is one which would be liberally con- 
by the courts. Of course no man is so situated as to be exclu: 
engaged in raising agricultural products. Every man so engay: 
many other things, both of a business nature and not of a busi: 
ure, a fact which any court would recognize. The word ‘ch 
suggested by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. BucHANA> 
SPEECH add nothing to the construction that would be given to the | 
of the bill. 
; The word ‘‘trader’’ or ‘‘merchant,’’ suggested by the ge 
HQ N lie al R A B TA Y LO R from Louisiana [Mr. BoATNER], is a word the significance of wh 
; aL 3 far as I know, has not yet been so thoroughly settled in any bank 
OF OHIO, law in any country as to describe exactly the occupation sought to 
IN THE HoUsSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, designated. The farmer may be a trader in the ordinary a 
: ; of the term. Assuggested by othergentlemen, he isa trader 
Wednesday, July 23, 1890. indebted as such; it may be continuously a part of his busines: 
The House having uader consideration the bill (H, BR. 3316) to establish a uni- | Some courts have held that the word ‘‘trader’’ would not apply t 
form system of bankruptcy throughout the United States— incidental business, other courts have held to the contrary effect 
Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR said: the question now is one of construction. I apprehend that 1 
Mr. SPEAKER: The two amendments that were called to the atten- | guage employed in this bill would exclude from the operatic: 
tion of the House while the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr, BoATNER] | involuntary provisions fully as many persons and would operat: 
was speaking I will offer in this connection and also two others. wisely than the language proposed in theamendments of the x 
Mr. HOPKINS. While the chairman of the committee is on the 


from Louisiana. 

floor I would like to call his attention to section 25, and get some ex- | On the other hand, under that amendment large classes o! 
planation of why that section is placed in the bill. I think itis an in- | would be excluded from any advantage of this measure. Al t 
novation in legislation of this kind. fessions, all persons except those belonging to the three occu) 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. | named, with the exception of the farmer and the wage-worke: 
RoGERS] is preparing an amendment to strike out section 25 and also | be denied any door by which they could enter into the benetits o! this 
section 31, and as soon as it is prepared I shall be very willing to ac- | law and secure the discharge of their indebtedness. ) 
cept it. 


Now, I am opposed in the first place on principle to any ot! 
Mr. ROGERS, Will the chairman yield to me for a moment ? of a bankrupt law than a mutual one, one of which both side: 
Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Certainly. ested can take advantage on proper occasion. In the matter o! 
Mr. ROGERS. I have so amended the first amendment as to em- | ple there ought to be no exemption from the voluntary or the 
brace section 31 as well as section 25. I wish to ask the chairman of 


tary clauses of the bill; and it was only because of the reasons suyseste! 
the committee at this point whether or no he has prepared, and will 


yesterday that these two classes—the agriculturist and the wage 
offer in due time, the amendments which the committee directed should | worker—were exempted from involuntary bankruptcy, while «! 


cept a lawyer, I am entirely willing that the word “‘lawye 
disappear from the bill as connected with referees. ; 

Mr. Speaker, I understand that the gentleman from Louisian, 
BOATNER] in his remarks of yesterday expressed his genera] <a} 
tion with this bill, and, in fact, stated that until yesterday 1 
he had been in favor of it. Of course he had carefully considered 
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accompany the report. the advantage of voluntary bankruptcy. ' 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Oh yes. They weresupposed to be offered Now, the chief object of a general law of this nature is in 15 
in the beginning. Perhaps they were not offered formally, but they | the elevation of commercial honesty throughout the whole | 
were the amendments that accompanied the report, having been recom- | And, Mr. Speaker, there is no part of this country that does nt ue: | 
mended ky the committee. such an influence; there is no part of the country in which a \ 

Mr. ROGERS. I call the attention of the chairman to what I under- | bankrupt law would not operate to elevate commercial hon and 
stand to be the fact, though I have not read the report, that neither | honor. That is the highest and noblest purpose which can be «!!ect«' ' 
the bill nor the report shows what amendments the committee did | by a measure of this kind; and it is for that reason chiefly that | ' 
recommend. cate and have always advocated legislation of this character. 

Mr, EZRA B. TAYLOR. Oh, yes; the report shows them. Mr, Speaker, I am neither a creditor nor a debtor; I have uo ii : 

Mr. ROGERS. All the amendments? who to my knowledge desire to take advantage of this legi- : 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Yes, sir; every one of them. either on the one side or on the other; but I have lived a great y ; 

Mr. ROGERS. Then I have been misinformed. They ought to be | yeats and have enjoyed some opportunities for observation, «s : : 
pending. of which I say that, among other things, the condition of con ul ; 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. It shows them all, and they are pending | disjointure, so to speak, in this country is such as creates more ; 
by virtue of the report. than any other cause a want of honor in commercial transactions!‘ i 


West, North, and South. I speak of the period before the w«' 4" 
since the war. How can it be otherwise? In the various Stat 

are different methods of collecting and enforcing debts. In | 
vania a man may give a note due in ten years and confess judgn('" 
it at once; and to enforce that note the creditor does not have t) “° 
court. In Ohio, about half the time a man may prefer his cre!" 
in an assignment for the benefit of creditors or any other disp: 
of his property, and the other half of the time he can not do so. - 
things depend upon the manner in which Legislatures may ‘1's “"" 
act. In other States the local creditor has a greater advantace *' 


Mr. Speaker, I propose also to amend section 42 by striking out, 
commencing in line 15, the following: 

8) Neglected for sixty days after written demand shall have been personally 
served on him, to pay an open account which was, at the time of such demand, 
due by him for goods, wares, or merchandise sold and delivered. 

That is the entire provision in regard to accounts. I propose also to 
amend section 37 by striking out subdivisions 1, 2, and 3, and renum- 
bering the subdivisions following; so that the section as amended shall 
read as follows: 

Src, 37. Qualifications of referees. Persons shall not be eligible to appoint- 
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He has the enginery of the law by which he can force tine collapse of | 


a debtor who is quivering; the debtor knows that he can, and is at his 
mercy; he realizes that the creditor is saying, ‘‘ Do this or I will pro- 
ceed against you.’’ The objection—I do not: say the objection urged 
in this House, but the objection raised against this bill outside—is 
mainly from the fact that local interests can take advantage of these 
yarious conditions. 

Talk about the Eastern creditor; talkaboutthelawyer. The lawyer 
is interested in his own locality; and the lawyer who collects at home 
and has the advautage of being on the spot and the ability under the 
law to force payment by his threats, will be sure to oppose this bill, 
because his interest is that way. 

Let some general law be enacted by which assurance is given that 
when a man in failing circumstances goes to the wall his estate sha!] 
be divided honestly and equally among all of his creditors, everywhere, 
and all of the chicanery, all of the enginery of deceit, all of the prefer- 


| 





o0l 


can not see why those who admit the necessity of a bankrupt law 
| and who concede that this is the best bill ever presented to Congress on 
the subject, should oppose it. 

Other gentlemen will find a little flaw here and there which they 
say, 1f not corrected, will cause them to vote against the bill. It re- 
minds me, Mr. Speaker, of being at the dinner-table ot a hotel in a lit- 
tle city where was spread an abundant feast, a magnificent dinner. 
A gentleman sat nearly opposite to me and called for plum sauce. 

| The waiter said We have no plum sauce to-day ‘No plum 
|} sauce! What kind of a hotel is th ’ And he got up in anger and 


| say we had better not exaggerate the 


| first place, merely that these estates of the bankru 


ences, dishonest preferences, that I have suggested or hinted at, will be | 


known no more. Commercial honor will rise; commercial confidence 
will lessen the price of goods; and there is no place where goods are 
bought and sold but that this necessity exists; in Kentucky equally as 
in Massachusetts, and everywhere else. The community where local 


} 


| BRECKINRIDGE]. It 
| proposition even very briefly without seeing that it 
| single moment 


preferences are allowed have no advantages, whatever they may sup- | 


pose. The wise men who sell them goods put a tariff on all they sel! 
them in order to equal the risk they run of collection, and the general 


consumer is losing in that way while the particular Shylock is gaining | 


and growing in dishonesty and fraud. : 

Mr. McMILLIN. Will the gentleman allow a question ? 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMILLIN. 
the appointment of some three hundred commissioners or receivers, if 
I remember correctly ? 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. 
needed. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. 
year. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. 

Mr. McMILLIN. 
United States, 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Now, where isthe justice in requiring the people 
to pay both debts and taxes; to pay the expenses in winding up bank- 
rupt estates ? 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. 
come from. It provides that those who go into bankruptcy shall pay 
as far as practicable. But I have not time to enter into the details of 
the bill. They have been pretty fully gone, over heretofore. There 
would be no cost, as I understand it and as I believe, to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. It would do no more than give its assur- 
ance of this payment, because the referees are really judicial officers. 

A second reason for urging the passage of the bill is that it is for the 
advantage of the unfortunate individual who finds himself unable to pay 
his debts, and to the advantage through him of the whole community, 
for a working bee is worth morethanadrone. The man whois undera 
burden of failure, whois unableto pay his obligations at once, becomes 
a deceitful man, and necessarily. 
fulman. He must become a secretive man. He goes into business as 
the ‘company ’’ of somebody known or unknown; he goes as thie 


They may be appointed, if so many are 
It is provided that they shall be paid $1,500 a 


One thousand dollars. 
One thousand dollars out of the Treasury of the 


| it would be infinitely expensive—bills and answers 


refused to eat his 
in his head, 


dinner. I learned afte 
but my illustration is 1 


wards vas a little wrong 
»y that fact. So, I 
roast beef, 
iat provid s,in the 
ipts shall be settled 
by the ordinary chancery practice in the courts of equity; second, that 
it is voluntary only—ascheme that has received the conditional prom- 
ise of the support of the distinguished gentleman from Kentucky [ M: 
seems to me 


weakel l 
plum sat before the 
1 


Now, a word in regard to a proposed substitute tl 


that no man can consider such a 
would not do fora 
In the first place, in the adjustment of the estates 
it would never become completed. Gointo the general! chancery prac- 
tice as it exists wherever that practice does exist 

repetition only of Jarndyce vs. Jarndyce in every case 
no end until every dollar of the estate was expended. 


would be a 
, and would have 
In the next place, 


repli tions, cri 


. 
wma it 


| answers, motions, interlocutory orders and decrees, hearings and 
| hearings, examinations, and submissions without end. 


Under the bill there is a provision, I believe, for | 


The bill provides where the money shall | 


| fore, there could be no fraud committed, because the « 
He must be either anidle or a deceit- | 


“agent? for somebody. He secretes his earnings from his creditors | 


and becomes demoralized. On the other hand, remove from him the 
burden which no man can stand ur against; remove the restriction 
which hampers his efforts, and he springs anew into the arena of action 
and becomes often, and I was about to say ordinarily, the best busi- 
ness man in the community. His experience becomes of vast impor- 
tance tohim, Ninety per cent. of traders fail, and yet they recover, if 
they have an opportunity to do so. 

And lastly, Mr. Speaker, this bill is for the benefit of the creditor 
the creditor who may be also a debtor. 

It is a universal law, acting all over the country alike. It is one 
that will provect the creditor in his rights; it is one which is merciful 
to the deBtor; it is ennobling to him rather than demoralizing and hu- 
miliating. It gives him an opportunity again to work his way in the 
World, and so far as the general commercial aspect of the case is con- 
cerned it increases our sense of commercial honor and the volume of 
commercial honesty. There are gentlemen who look over the bill and 
see at a glance that there is this provision and that provision they 
would wish changed, notwitstanding the fact that it may be and often 
isthe case that the very thing they wish is provided somewhere else 
in the bill, Some condition is to be added which is to be found some- 
Where else in the bill. They will hastily make a motion to amend, 
and if the motion is not acted upon favorably they will proclaim their 
intention of voting against the bill, while the amendment is really a 
matter of little consequence, even if not provided elsewhere in the bill. 

This bill of fifty-nine pages, general in its workings and large in its 
details, ought to have had a fuller consideration than we have been 
able to give it, admit. But I do ask gentlemen who simply see a 
fault in it not to condemn the whole on that account. I can under- 


stand those who believe that there should be no bankrupt law, but I | Recorp. 


In the third place, it would open the doors so wide to fraud that no 
rascal need afterward commit burglary or highway robbery The law 
would allow him all the advantages he wanted You might guard it 
as you pleased, and unless you had the eye of Omnipotence it would 
give him time to make his arrangements, both as to the purchase, the 
credit, and the disposition of his property, with the assurance that after 
he has bought and taken the avails of his purchase and put those avails 
out of sight, with sufficient time intervening so that nobody can see 
the place of concealment and no footstep can follow it, he then can 
coolly come into court and pay the indebtedness by getting a discharge 
in bankruptcy and proceed again in the same way. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Does it interrupt the gentle- 
man from Ohioif I makethis suggestion? Thatcan not be done, under 
the suggestion I make, in the State of Kentucky. My suggestion was 
that the estate should be wound up by the State court under the in- 
solvency law of Kentucky, and that upon the debtor filing the decree 
of that court in the bankruptcy court of the United States, with an 
opportunity to creditors to deny the allegation that there has been no 
fraud committed by him, then to allow the Federal court to give the 
bankrupt a discharge, which can only be given, under the decisions of 
the Supreme Court, by the Federal courts 
obligation of contracts. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Of course. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Therefor 
be any money brought into the Federal courts 


therwise it impairs the 


tl ere could 


nd no assets, 


never 
lhere- 
tate would have 


all been wound up under the State law and distributed amonyvst the 
creditors. 
Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. But, Mr. Speaker, that could not be. Such 


a law as that is not proposed and such a law as that could not exist 
but the remarks that I have made apply to the case in hand; that is, 
to the pending substitute; and I do not know of anything tl 

ever suggested that was so impracticable, that w 
and so fraudulent. 

Before I take my seat I beg to state a fact in regard to Mr. Torrey 
inasmuch as he has been referred to in thisdebate. Onaccount of his 
acquaintance with the subject of bankruptcy, the committee invited 
him to meet with and assist them in their deliberations, and he did 
their great satisfaction ; being the anthor of the bil! he was familiar 
all its details. I also desired him to make a synopsis and to assist me 
in other proper ways. What he has done has been don 
the committee or at my solicitation. His abilit 
personal character have impressed the committee 
the bill becomes a law the country will be large! 
its beneficent results. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, I would like toask the gentleman from 


ould be so exvnensive 


oto 
with 


Dy request of 
energy, and high 
ry strongly, #ad i 
y indebted to him fo 


Ohio [Mr. Ezra B. TAYLOR] aquestion. In these amendm« that 
the committee have suggested, have they made a unge in subdi- 
vision 11, section 42, in regard to the non-payment of commercial pa- 


per for fifteen days? 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR 
mercial paper that ought never to go to protest 

Mr. HAYES. That is what it ought to refer to 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. It does refer to that. 

Mr. HAYES. To make that more specific, I would like to amend 
by adding to that the words ‘* being a manufacturer or merchant. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Let the amendment be printed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The amendment will be printed in the 


No, for that is supp i to refer to com- 








































































































































































































































































































































































Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES H. TURNER, 
YORK 


NEW 
REPRESENTATIVES, 


} riday, July 25, 1890. 


Oo! 


IN THE HOUSE OF 


TI liou belt in ( 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
sundry civil expensesof t 
and for other purposes 


Mr. TURNER, of New York, said 

Mr, CHAIRMAN 
discuss the pending bill or amendments thereto, but to take this, the 
first opportunity that has offered itself to any member of the Commit- 
tee on Labor, of which I have the honor to be a member, to criticise 
somewhat the extraordinary course of this House in relation to the dis- 
position of its time and the measures that it has taken under considera- 
tion. 

In the course of the many months of this session many important 
committees, | am aware, have been unheard; but the Committee on 
Elections has certainly had plenty of time. Special rules have been 
from time to time brought in and forced through by a majority vote, 
giving consideration to questions having more or less of a partisan bias. 
But, sir, throughout all the daywof this session, the Committee on La- 
bor has thus far been unheard; and, Mr. Chairman, gentlemen on the 


mmittee of the Whole and having under consideration 
H. R. 10884) making appropriations for 


e Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, LSY! 


majority side of the House have risen and taunted that committee with | 


lack of diligence. The gentleman from Ohio, for whom I have the pro- 


foundest respect, said the other day that we of the minority were ob- | 


structing the consideration of labor measures brought in here. 

For the purpose of setting myself right in the eyes of the distin- 
guished member from Ohio, to show that we are not obstructing labor 
measures, and for the purpose also of defending my committee from 
the charge that it has not been duly diligent in the prosecution of the 
work committed to its hands, I take this opportunity—possibly some- 
what out of the usual course—that I may call the attention of the 
House to the extraordinary situation in which it now finds itself. I 
find that the Committee on Labor was first instituted in the Forty- 
eighth Congress—a Democratic Congress—and very appropriately, too, 
because the laboring man turns naturally to the Democratic party as 
the party of his home and the party of his friends. 

I find, in spite of all the fine words that have been wasted in this 
Congress about devotion to the laboring man from people representing 
great capitalistic and great monopolistic interests, that no kepublican 
Congresses ever found that there was any need of any special commit- 
tee for the consideration of labor measures. But, sir, when, under the 
operation of a most iniquitous tariff system, labor became restive and 
restless and its voice rising louder and londer came clamorous to the 
doors of this Chamber—when the Forty-eighth Congress assembled, a 
Democratic Congress, a committee was appointed where the protests of 
labor might be heard and heeded and its request acceded to. And 
who, sir, was the first Representative to win the honorable distinction 
of demanding a hearing ior organized labor in these legislative halls? 
Hon. John J. O’ Neill, who, in defining his position, said: 

Mr. Speaker, I stand here as a Democrat, but I stand here as a representative 
of the laboring element in my district. I sprang from that element, and it is 
not with the words of a demagogue | stand here to argue that you shall dignify 
the calling of labor by creating a committee in this House to which the repre- 
sentatives of the laboring element can submit their claims. You had better do it 
now, for you must realize as well as I do that there must bea vent through 
which the feelings of that element can reach the law-making power. You do 
not want this terrible rumbling and uneasiness to culminate, as it did formerly, 
in the celebrated railroad strike. You desire to find what they want. Give 
them, then, the right to be heard. 

Sir, in that Democratic Congress for the first time was created a com- 
mittee that should devote its entire time to the consideration of labor 
matters. Every workingman in the land may thank the Democratic 
party, dominant in the Forty-eighth Congress, for the recognition that 
it extended by this action to the labor interests. But, sir, of what 
avail is it that a Committee on Labor should exist, that it should meet, 
that it should hold sessions, that it should give hearings, that it should 
formulate measures, if it shall be denied consideration on this floor? 
The Committeeon Labor created by a Democratic Congress exists in this. 
It has been faithful and diligent in its work; it has formulated new 
measures for the relief of the labor interests of the country ; its reported 
bills have stood for months upon the Calendar of this House, but this 
House has given no single hour to theirconsideration. Its every effort 
has been paralyzed, and the resolution introduced on the 2d of June, 
setting apart two days for the consideration of labor measures, still 
slumbers in the Committee on Rules, and I begin to fear that this 
slumber is the sleep of death. 

Let this House pause and mark the contrast between its record and 
the record of the three preceding Democratic Houses. Sir, the Forty- 
eighth Congress not alone created the Committee on Labor, but under 
the auspices of that committee it created the National Bureau of Labor 





My purpose in rising at this time is not altogether to | 
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Statistics, and the Democratic House at least passed a law prohibiti; 
the importation of contract labor. 


The Forty-ninth Congress, Sino o 
| Democratic Congress, considered and acted upon no less than seyey, 
labor measures, and if some of these failed of becoming laws the f;) 


ure is to be charged not to the Democratic House, but to the | 
lican Senate. 

| Among these was that great boon to American labor known 
alien-contract law. This law, compelling ships to return to t| 
nations of Europe all immigrants coming here under contract, wa 
ported by Mr. O’Neill, amended and made more stringent 
McMILLLX, passed by a Democratic House, and after slumbe: 
year in the Senate was signed by a Democratic President and |, 
a law. In my judgment this is the most valuable labor legis 
ever had in this country, and the credit of this is due to the Dem. 
party. Then came another Democratic Congress. 

The Fiftieth Congress, that memorable Congress of the long 
although a great measure that involved a change in the entire t 
| tem of this country was considered and consjdered at great 
nevertheless, however pressing and urgent might have been t 
mand back of that Democratic majority for the consideration o 
measure, which the Administration itself had approved, halt 
| gave four full days to the various demands that the organized labo 
this country made upon Congress. In the four days that wer 
| by the Fiftieth Congress to the consideration of the labor mea 

six measures were passed. But in this Congress we have been i 
sion month after month, under a code of rules that we were told 
| enacted for the purpose of doing business; yet the Committee on 4 
riculture, representing the great farming interests of the country, } 
ready for consideration in this House several important measur 
| the great voice of the agricultural interest of this country ha 
stifled. 

The demands of labor have been unheard; but wherever a p: ted 
industry, or one that would be protected, has knocked at the doors o 
this Congress, it has found a ready response. They may tell u 
| by and by the Committee on Rules, when there is nothing else to | 
done, will give us plenty of time for the consideration of these labor 
matters. They can not plead ignorance of these bills, for on J 
aresolution was introduced giving two days to the Committee on Labor 
It is possible that the distinguished members of the majority of 1! 
Committee on Ruies never have had their attention called to it any 
more than they had to the resolution introduced by my friend 
Indiana [Mr. CoopEr] calling for an investigation of the Pension Of- 
fice. It is possible that in their zeal to press forward partisan legisla- 
tion they never have noticed this resolution. They have, indeed, been 
wonderfully diligent in the consideration of party measures. And I 
see no particular reason why they should have slighted labor matt 
had they had any interestin them. ‘‘ But,’’ says some one, “ther 
is a bill proposed from the committee that might possibly involve t! 
expenditure of some money.’’ 
| Well, I submit, Mr, Chairman, even in this most economical Cor 





frary 
iTOM 





| gress, in which we have, I suppose, succeeded in dissipating the sur- 

| plus that Democratic economy had heaped up [applause on the Demo- 
cratic side]—I submit, Mr. Chairman, that if there be any bill! from 
the Labor Committee for the workingmen of this country, for the pay- 
ment of money that is just) y due them which is withheld by the United 
States from them, that even in this most remarkably economical on- 

gress, that bill, which embodies their demands, should be heard. A! 
Mr. Chairman, it is not enough to say that it would cost something 
because measure after measure has gone through here expending {a1 

| more money than can possibly be involved in this bill, measures which 
became laws without any thought or consideration of the amount 0 
money involved therein. 

I can see in this—and I say that the record of at least two of the 
gentlemen upon the majority side of that committee would very we! 
bear out this supposition—I can see in this only that this Congress has 
been so busy in its partisan enactments, so reckless in its expen itures 
of the public money where it thought there would be votes for itse!!, 
that it has never heeded the great voice of labor, though organized 
labor has been clamoring at its doors, and labor might as well not have 
been represented by a committee as by this committee thus stifled 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield for a question 

Mr. TURNER, of New York. Yes, with great pleasure. ; 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. What particular bills do you desire to 5 
passed ? 

Mr. TURNER, of New York. Well, I want an opportunity ' 
cuss all the bills. If the gentleman, who has been very attentiv: 
studious here, will notice the Calendar with the same assiduity 
studies it when he gets a bill of his own thereon, I think he will hav 
no difficulty in discovering that there is one bill that has been repo"' 
three times in three separate forms in the hope of getting the 
the Committee on Rules; that it has been referred back to the « 
mittee, and the committee has done its work over again in the 
hope that some day and somehow in some way they might pre's 
upon that obdurate body of gentlemen to give consideration to ')'* 
measure. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Will the gentleman mention the particu’ 
bill? 
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Mr. TURNER, of New York. The eight-hour back-pay bill is one 
pill. The bill remedying certain defects in the eight-hour law is an- 
other, @ bill that the distinguished gentleman from New York, my 
colleague upon that committee [Mr. FARQUHAR], says the Typograph- 
ical Union assembled in Atlanta indorsed. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Will the gentleman from New York yield fora 
qué stion? Is there any labor bill that was not pending in the Fiftieth 
Congress ? 


Mr. TURNER, of New York. Well, now, the gentleman was a mem- 


per of the Fiftieth Congress, and if he had attended to his duty in that | 


regard with all the earnestness with which he attends to all other mat- 
ters he would have helped to pass all those bills of the Fiftieth Congress, 
Mr. GROSVENOR. But ‘‘the gentleman”’ was in the minority in 
the Fiftieth Congress. 
Mr. TURNER, of New York. 


come over to this House from that Congress. 
in this House pass these bills? The eight-hour back-pay bill is not 
passed, the amended eight-hour bill is not passed, and the resolution 
of my distinguished friend from Nebraska [| Mr. CoNNELL] asking for 
an investigation of labor matters has thus far been unable to get a 
hearing in this House. 


That resolution was not in the other Congress, and the $2 a day bill | 


was not in the last Congress. The only bill left over by a Democratic 
Congress, which has been considered in this Congress, was the so-called 
eight-hour back-pay bill. Thus, Mr. Chairman, has a hearing been 


denied the Labor Committee during the present Congress, and yet in | 


season and out of season, at all times, on every possible occasion which 
was presented, we have exerted ourselves to the utmost, we have tried 
our best to secure legislation. And I desire, for the purpose of inform- 


ing the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GrosvENOR], who adverted to the | 
position of the minority in regard to these questions as obstructive to | 
the labor movement, to call his attention to this statement which I | 
have submitted, in no sense an exaggerated one, and ask him how he | 
himself or the leaders of his party, when they go before their constitu- | 


ents, the laboring people of this country, expect to be able to justify 
the action of this Congress in dealing with labor matters, or rather in 
refusing to deal with them. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is the shameful record of the Fifty-first Con- 


in its subserviency to the demands of the trusts and corporations than 
any other ever convened in this Capitol. It is the first Republican 
Congress assembled since this Labor Committee was constituted; it is 
the first to stifle and silence the voice of that committee, and I trust, 
Mr. Chairman, it shali prove the last representative body of the great 
American people where the voice of labor shall be unheard. [Ap- 
plause. ] 
[Here the hammer fell. ] 


Arid Lands Survey. 


SPEECH 


or 


ANTONIO JOSEPH, 


OF NEW MEXICO, 
ly THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 26, 1890, 


On the Senate amendments to the bill (H. R. 10884) making appropriations for 
sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1891, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JOSEPH said: 
Mr, SPEAKER: In the sundry civil appropriation bill of October 2, 
1sss, the following provision was enacted: 


HON, 


_For the purpose of investigating the extent of which the arid region of the 
United States can be redeemed by irrigation, and the segregation of the irriga- 
le lands in such arid region, and for the selection of sites for reservoirs and 


other hydraulic works necessary for the storage and utilization of water for 
irrigation and the prevention of floods and overflows, and to make the neces- 
Sary maps, including the pay of employés in field and in office, the cost of all 
instruments, a tus,and materials, and all other necessary expenses con- 
nected therewit 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, the sum of $100,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary. And the Director of the Geological Survey, un- 


Congress on the first Monday in December of each year, showing in detail how 


the said monet tee been expended, the amount used for actual survey and en- | 


g'neer work the field in locating sites for reservoirs, and an itemized ac- 
count of the expenditures under this appropriation. And all the lands which 
may thereafter be designated or selected by such United States surveys for sites 


for reservoirs, ditches, or canals for irrigation purposes, and all the lands made | 


aes of irrigation by such reservoirs, ditches, or canals are from this time 

sen netontn reserved from sale as the property of the United States, and 

ti 41! not be subject after the passage of this actto entry, settlement, or occupa- 

io until further powaes by law: Provided, That the President may at any 

re in his discretion by proclamation open any portion or all of the lands re- 
tved by this provision to settlement under the homestead laws. 


| matters contained in the same bil, the 





| gration these investments have been suspended and th 


| canal will be between 
, the work to be performed by the Geological Survey, under | 
| completed will reclaim 
der the supervision of the Secretary of the Interior, shal! make a report to | 


903 


The amendment of the Senate to the pending bill proposes to 1 
peal a portion of the ab 


»ve-quoted act, in the following words 

So much of the act of October 2, 1888, entitled “An act 1g Aappropriat 
for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending Ji 
50, 1889, and for other purposes,” »vided for the selection and 
reservoirs and canals upon the 
lands is hereby repealed : | 


located or selected sl 


maki 


location 
' 


srvation of irriga 


nds and the res« 
re canal sites heretof 


rvolr atu 


m entry or set 


The circumstances under which 
a law are worthy of careful attention rmany year 
tives and Delegates in Congress from the Western 
ies have realized the necessity of } 
the Government towards setting 


tern Stat 
mprehensive acti 
ide sites f 


for the purpose of irrigation, so as to make available fo1 

But the majority of the Fiftieth Con- | i 
gress did pass six bills from the Labor Committee, and only one has 
Why do not the majority | 


part of the public domain un(it wit 
poses. 


10ut Irrigation fol 
By this act it was intended to take the first st 
tion by a preliminary appropriation for beginning the 
ing the sites. Provision was accordingly made in th 
the Senate, in such terms that it was hailed with joy 
ern people. Upon consideration by a committee of conference uj 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses of Congress as to this and ot 
language was inserted wh 
is quoted above, and in this form it afterwards became a law 


This particular language was not considered by either Hous: 


| 
| gress, but was inserted by the conference committee at the cl 


of the longest sessions of Congress ever known, and adopted by 
Houses without any debate, and, indeed, without the knowled 
larye portion of members of either House as to exactly what the 
contained. No one believed at the time of its passage that it was P 
sible that the bill could have any such effect as was subsequently given 
it, nor was any such effect intended. No such provision of law could 
have commanded the support, after full discussion, of 
handful of members of either House of Congress. 

After the passage of this law the settlement of the Western Stat 
and Territories continued the same asin the past. Entries under al! 
the public land laws were received by the land oflices throughout the 
West, and it was not until nearly a year after the passage of the la 
that it was announced by the Secretary of the Interior that under the 


more than 


| construction of the law which he held, and in which he was supported 
gress, a Congress more dominated by partisan spirit, more submiss- | 
ive to the demands of the capitalists, more shameless and unblushing | 


by the opinion of the Attorney-General, he was obliged to declare that 
all entries of land west of the one hundredth meridian made since O 
tober 2, 1888, were wholly void and must remain suspended. After 
long delay this decision was officially promulgated in some of the la: 
districtsand notice was sent to the land office to receive no more filing: 
while in other districts no official promulgation has ever taken pla 
and, so far as I am informed, until a very recent date, the officers ha 
continued to receive entries as in the past. The result of this decisio 
of the Secretary of the Interior was most unfortunate upon the whol 
of the public land within its operation. 

It was never expected or supposed by a single member of Congr 
who was in Congress when this bill passed that it would have an 
such effect. Homesteaders who have gone upon the public lands 
their entries, and taken all the requisite steps under the law, hav: 
been thrown into the most absolute confusion. All titles have be: 
unsettled by the official declaration that every step, though taken in per 
fect good faith, has been wholly void and of noeffect, Immigration into 
the public-land States and Territories has been almost entirely stopped 


filed 


by the announcement that the benefits of the homestead laws were no 


longer open. In many of the States and Territories, and particular! 


| in New Mexico, large investments for canal purposes had been made 


priog to the promulgation of this decision, under which vast impro 
ments, to result in the greatest benefits to the people of New Mexi 
have been begun and in part carried to a successful issue; but wil 
the stopping of entries upon the public lands and the ceasing of imm 
prospects 
obtaining water for irrigation in many of the fertile valleys of | 


| Mexico have been postponed to the far-distant future. 


Among the many canal and irrigation projects already under way in 


| New Mexico may be mentioned the following: 


The Pecos Valley Irrigating Canal Company has already expend: 
$700,000, and before the completion of its enterprise will spend $30/ 
000 more. It has already built at least 100 miles of canal, now 


| operation, and has 50 miles additional undercontract. The tota 


finally brought under cultivatio 
500.000 The R 
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ber of acres which can be 
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from three to four hu ed ousand acré 
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by a canal from 150 to 200 miles 
vested in this enterprise, which wil 
people of the Rio Grande Valley The Ta 
Company has begun the irrigation system 
expenditure of $100,000, and expects, by a canal 125 mile ri 
gate some of the finest agricultural land in New Mexico. The Jornada 
del Muerto Canal and Irrigation Company has made pre] 

for a canal which will be 250 miles long, and a number 

and irrigation companies have made survey 
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Besides these, numerous other similar enterprises have attracted 
apital from the Eastern States, promising to New Mexico a speedy de- 
velopment of her greatresources. Many of the lands to be reclaimed 
are adapted to the cultivation of suitable grapes for making wine as well 

of the finer-flavored and less bardy fruits. The future value of these 
lands when under irrigation can hardly be estimated at the present 

But the act of October 2, 1888, has effectually stopped all these en- 
terprises, as well as checked the tide of immigration on the part of 
settlers, already attracted by the prospects of certain crops, without re- 
current failure, under the beneficent system of irrigation. 

It is not surprising that the Western people, through their Senators, 
Ktepresentatives, and Delegates, have demanded with one voice the re- 
peal of the law of October 2, 1888, in so far as it withdraws from set- 
tlement and entry the public lands, 

I am, therefore, strongly in favor of the amendment of the Senate to 
the pending bill repealing the law of 1888 under which these lands 
were closed to settlement. But this amendment does not meet all 
the necessities of the situation. The Western people will not be sat- 
isfied with the mere repeal of the law of 1888. They believe that the 
step then taken towards the survey and setting aside of reservoir and 
canal sites is a wise step worthy of continuance. They therefore de- 
inand that, while the obnoxious provision preventing entries upon the 
public lands should be repealed, the work of marking the irrigation 
districts and setting aside the reservoirs and canals should be contin- 
ued. The people of New Mexico do not wish by this to be deprived 
of the great benefits which have already accrued to them and will ac- 
crue in the fatare from the investment of private capital in such en- 
terprises, but they believe that they are rightly entitled to the assist- 
ance and aid of the Government in making surveys where no surveys 
have been made, and in determining for the fature the proper location 
of the essential works for irrigation purposes. This is essentially a 
work to be done by the public rather than by private associations. 

But I am satisfied that, while this work should continue, the only 
ultimate solution of the desert-land problem will be to turn over to 
the States and, through properly constituted officers, to the remaining 
Territories all of the arid lands within their limits which have not 
been disposed of under the public-land laws. The needs of the differ- 
ent localities are varied, and Congress can not determine as well as the 
local Legislatures the particular disposition which should be made in 
each State of the desert lands so as to secure their irrigation in the 
best manner and at the earliest possible date. A bill (H. R. 971) mak- 
ing provision for this was presented by me in the first days of this ses- 
sion, It has not yet received the action of Congress. I am glad to 
notice the many expressions of dehate in both Houses of Congress in 
favor of this proposition, and hope that before this Congress adjourns 
provision will be made for the admission of New Mexico as a State, 
under the enabling act presented by me, and a transfer to New Mexico 
and the other States of all desert lands within the borders of each. 

Fears have been expressed in the pending debate that upon the con- 
struction of the reservoirs and canals by private associations of capi- 
talists the people of the various irrigation districts would find them- 
selves dependent entirely upon the will of the canal companies. 

I believe that the work of setting aside the reservoirs and canals is 
properly a duty devolving upon the General Government. i believe, 
too, that the title to the reservoir and canal sites, as well as to all the 
waters, should in every instance be ultimately reserved, without power 
of alienation, to the people of the States and Territories. And I think 
that the best interest of the people demands that the canal system 
should be under the direct control of the people of the irrigating dis- 
tricts. 

But I am not willing that New Mexico should lose the benefit of the 
numerous irrigating systems already in process of construction by pri- 
vate enterprises. New Mexico has the best-system of irrigation laws 
in the world, founded upon the old Spanish laws and transferred to 
New Mexico before the settlement of the Atlantic seaboard. These 
have been modified and developed by actual experience. The people 
are protected by them from oppression by canal-owners. The very laws 
under which the canal companies have organized and operated fix the 
maximum charges for water, and in nearly every instance a perpetual 
water right can be bought at a very moderate sum. As new emergen- 
cies arise the people will be prepared to meet them and to apply the 
needed remedies. In the State of Colorado all questions between the 
canal-owners and the water-users have been settled, and while proper 
encouragement has been given to capital to develop the country the 
rights of the people have been effectively guarded. There will be the 
same result in New Mexico. 

l'or these reasons I favor the amendment of the Senate restoring the 
public lands to entry, but this should be further modified by providing: 

1. For the continuance of the survey for irrigation purposes. 

2. For the perpetual reservation to the people of the ultimate title 
to all reservoir and canal sites and of all the waters of the States and 
Territories. 

With these provisions the people of the respective localities can guard 
and protect their interests, while the development of the West will not 
be retarded. 
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Restriction of Immigration. 


SPEECH 


HON. ELIJAH A. MORSE. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 6, 1890, 


On the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing vot 
two Houses on the bill (S. 398) to limit the effect of the regulations 
merce between the several States and with foreign countries in certx 

Mr. MORSE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Having addressed the House at length up 
pending bill at a previous stage, I avail myself of the large liber! 
latitude allowed in this discussion to speak upon another subj: 

I think I represent my constituents when I say that I beliey: 
stricted immigration. I would by no means confine the restrict 
the Chinese, but I would go further. I do not believe our country 
sires, or can assimilate, or that it is safe to open its doors to the 
restricted admission of any considerable portion of the four hundred 
and fifty millions of that people who constitute the Chinese En, 

It is also a serious question in my mind as to how far our country 
can go in incorporating into its body-politic the dangerous and hostile 
elements that are pouring in upon us from European countri: We 
have been calling our country ‘‘an asylum for the down-trodd id 
oppressed,’’ and so it is and ought to continue to be. 

But in view of the class of immigrants who are coming to 
I have sometimes wondered how it would do to turn around and cal! 
the country ‘‘asewer for the scum of all God’s creation to empty into. 

I would extend acordial welcome tothe honest immigrant seeking 
these shores who desires to become an American eitizen, but I subi 
that we want no more bomb-throwers, anarchists, nihilists, pan). 
tramps, and lunatics, and we want no more Mormon immigrants 

I would favor immediate and radical legislation to prevent these 
dangerous classes from coming to this country. The insane as; 
charitable and reformatory institutions of Massachusetts have n 
ous illustrations of this class of assisted and vicious immigrants, who 
went straight from the ship to these reformatory and pena! i 
tions. 

The governor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts recent! 
this the subject of a message to the Legislature. 

While I entertain these views in regard to the Chinese an 
undesirable immigrants, I can not command language strong enouyh to 
condemn the abuse which in some sections of the country, partic: 
in the Pacific States, is being heaped upon these innocent and in 
ive heathen who have been allowed to come to our shores, by s 
orators of the type of Dennis Kearney. 

I believe the Book which says that God ‘‘hath made of one blood al 
nations of men for to dwell on all the face of theearth.’? The dictates 
of humanity and religion forbid persecution, murder, and violen« 
are frequently perpetrated in this country upon the Chinese who : 
ready here, and it is a disgrace to our country that these criminals have 
so often gone unwhipped of justice. Wise statesmanship and po! 
alike forbid this injustice. If continued, it will result in retaliation 
upon our missionaries and residents in China, if not in non-inter 

I will not take the time of the Housefurther. I will extend 1) 
marks in the Recorp by printing a memorial upon the subject !: 
constituent of mine, an eminent citizen of Massachusetts, \ 
necessarily indorsing all his views. 

A memorial upon the subject of Chinese immigration. 
Boston, Ma 


Dear Sr: The alarm existing in some of the Western States w 
Chinese have appeared in great numbers would naturally Jead one not 
with the subject to infer that these ple have come unbidden, t! 
resence is injurious to the interests of white labor, and that they are 
increase in this country to such an extent as to threaten our institutions 
mongolize some portions of our territory. 
This feeling of alarm is said to seize upon one who visits the Chines 
in San Francisco. There he sees eighty thousand or more of the lowe: 
Chinamen and several thousarid Chinawomen, mostly prostitutes, liv i: 
from the white residents, retaining their national language, costume, » 
ner of living, worshiping their foreign gods, and regulating their a‘! 
by our standards and in accordance with our laws, but by standards an! ws 
imported from theirown country. They show no disposition or ali! 
come americanized or to adopt any of our institutions. 
The thought naturally arises, on seeing such asight, how deplorabic ' 
the state of affairs in this country if the untold millions of China, wlio 
posed to be waiting an opportunity to come to our shores, should succ« 
tablishing themselves here. 
So strongly arethe people of the Pacific coast impressed with: a fear of | 
immigration that they have caused the matter to be made an issue in S\:\' 
ties to the exclusion of other issues, and induced both ofthe great nations! pur 
to insert — Sa ee eee They have also brow; 
pressure to bear upon Houses of Congress and the President as to s: the 
of that unwise and therefore unnecessary piece of legisiati: = 
— iting the Chinese for ten years from coming here, and also to wri rom 
_ an unwilling consent to discrimination on our part against her o' eo 
P 
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Not satisfied with having secured the passage of laws to arrest immigration, 
hey have risen at Rock Springs, Seattle, and other places with that appearance 
of spontaneity and determination which men generally show in a good cause, 
hen the ease is desperate and the laws inoperative, and attempted to rid them- 
<eives of their trouble by waging a war of extermination against the Chinese, 
pardly equaled in violence and atrocity by anything that occurred during our 
early wars with the Indians. ; c oe < : 

rhis is not the first time in American history when prejudice and fear have 
ied to an uprising on the part of the people, accompanied sometimes by acts of 
yiolence and bloodshed. The wars against the Indians by our New England 
forefathers were caused by fear of those people. not shared in by the settlers of 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, nor by our neighbors in Canada, all of 
whom acted on the belief that kind treatment and a few trinkets would do 
more to keep the peace than tons of gunpowder. 

The alien and sedition lawsof June 25 and July 7, 1793, were passed through 
fear of an invasion of the French which never came. The war of 1812 was not 
caused so much by the impressment of our seamen as by the fear that Eng- 
jand meditated other encroachments upon our rights and independence, and 
this is shown by the treaty made at the close of the war, when the original 

ause of the trouble was not even mentioned. The immediate cause of the 
great rebellion was the fear that Lincoln and the Northern people, supposed 
sympathizers with John Brown, intended to destroy the right of property in 
slaves, and with it the cotton interest, and it was prolonged more than a year 
ww the mistaken fear of a negro insurrection and Northern vengeance. 

“Perhaps a calm investigation of the Chinese question will show that we have 
nothing to fear from the coming of these people any more than from the com- 

ng of French-Canadian, Russian, or Italian immigrants; and that the dangers 
which appear so threatening to Western a!armists are not real, but exist only 
nan imagination excited by unrcasoning fear. 

Let us look at the statistics of this immigration and consider the influences 
which brought these people to our country and now keep them here, In 1860 | 
there were 34,935 Chinese in the United States, nearly all of whom came to Cali- 
forniaas gold-diggers. During the next four years there was a net gain of 
arrivals over departures and deathe of about 4,000 a year, caused principally by 
the demand for laborers to construct the Union Pacific Railroad. During the 
next four years the tide turned the other way, in consequence partly of the 
cessation in demand for labor in railroad construction and partly by the un- 
profitableness of placer mining after machinery was introduced; and the Chi- 
nese population fell off 1,855 in 1864, and 2,555 during the next three years. Here 
was a netloss in four years of 4,440 out of a total of 51,474, or nearly 9 per cent. 
In all probability this decrease would have continued if the reclamation of 
the tule lands, the digging of irrigating canals in connection with wheat pro- 
duction, and the construction of the Central Pacific Railroad had not called for 
the importation of more laborers. The Chinese responded to the new call, and 
there was a net gain of 6,126 in 1868, 9,289 in 1869, and 5,760 in 1870. Here immi- 
gration made another pause, and the increase was only 1,376 in 1871 and 3,929 
in 1872. 

The tendency toward a decrease was soon arrested, however, by the fresh 
demand for labor in manufacturing. Up to 1872 California bad confined itself 
principally to gold mining, railroad construction, and wheatraising. Now the 
time hadecome for the introduction of manufacturing, and the people of Cali- 
fornia, profiting by the successful experiments tried in North Adamsand a few 
other places of training the Chinese to make boots and shoes, soon caused those 
people to be employed on the Pacific coast in making clothing, hats, and caps, 
boots, and shoes, furniture, cigars, and a dozen other staple articles of manu- 
factere, As laborers were difficult to get at any price, inducements, in the way 
of prepaid passage money and a promise of high wages, were offered to the Chi- 
neseto come here, Under the stimulating influence of these inducements the 
arrivals from China again showed a iarge net increase, and in the four years, 1873 
to 1876, that increase was over 9,000 per annum, Some of this increase, how- 
ever, may have been due to the construction of the, Southern Pacific and the 
Evans Mendocino Railroad lines. In 1876, or as soon as the railroads just 
named were completed, and the factories supplied with workmen, the demand 
for Chinese labor again fell off, and has never since been renewed. : 

The work of gold-mining, tule-land reclamation, railroad construction, canal- 
cutting: wheat-farming, and manufacturing rapidly fell into the hands of white 
aborers, principally from Europe, whose superior strength and ability to use 
machinery caused them to be preferred to the Chinese, and the latter were 
driven from these employments to domestic service, laundry work, and petty 
shop-keeping. The Chinese promptly recognized the cessation in demand for 
their labor and took immediate steps for their return to China. In 1877 the in- 
crease of immigrants fell to only 627, against9,119the yearbefore. In 1878there 
was a net decrease of 600. In 1879 the decrease was 1,805, and in 1880, when the 
sand-lot agitation against the Chinese commenced, the decrease was 2,494. 

To recapitulate: There was an increase during four years (1860-1863); then a 
positive decrease during four years (1864-1867); then another increase during 
three years (1868-1870); then a strong tendency toward a decrease during two 
years (1871-1872); then a very large increase during four years (1873-1876) ; and, 
lastly, another positive decrease during four years (1877-1880). 

These figures show that the flow has not been steadily hitherward, but fluct- 
lating, with a tendency, if uninterrupted by us, to turn slowly homeward. 
Left to itself the tide which had set so strongly in this direction, when better 
— could not be secured, would have slowly ebbed away, never to return 
again, 

_ But the foolish agitation in 1880 and 1831, born of hatred and ignorant fear, 
instead of preventing further Chinese immigration, as was intended, had just 
the opposite effect, and resulted in a fresh influx of thirty thousand laborers, 
who rushed over here in the course of eighteen montbs for no other purpose 
than to get into the country before the restriction act went into effect. These 
fresh arrivals were not needed, and the inducements before offered, in the way 
of prepaid passage money and promise of employment, were not held out to them, 
hey came because of the restriction act and, not finding employment in Cali- 
fornia, went almost immediately to Idaho, Oregon, British Columbia, and other 
parts of the West, as miners and railroad Jaborers, many of them drifting east- 
word as laundrymen, cigar-makers, and shop-keepers. In 1883 there were 381 

hinese immigrants; in 1884 there were 84; in 1885 there were 57; and in 1886 
there were only 8 The decrease by death during these four years may be fairly 
estimated at 4,800, 

History has many instances where restriction and prohibition has had the 
pepentte effect to that which wasintended. The Chinese builta wall 1,500 miles 
hae to exclade the Tartars, whom they feared and hated; butthe Tartars, who 
iad been contented before that time with making short incursions in small 
humbers, saw in this expensive work the evidence of wealth beyond, and, 
massing themselves, overran the whole country. 
nn martyrdom of the early Christians, the persecution of the Jews, and the 
: ae of the Inquisition to extinguish Judaism and Protestantism al! had 

'Nerent results from those which were intended. 
rp certain king of France, having failed to introduce the potato into his coun- 
tin hie h a gratuitous distribution of the seed, tried the experiment of put- 
os high board fence around his potato patches, with a warning of death to 
— who should steal the king’s property, and he soon had the satisfaction of 

ang his tabers on the table of every family in his kingdom. ibe 

certain king granted a pension to an old man who had never, in eighty 
Spe gone beyond the walls of his native city ; but he coupled the pension with 
restriction that the man should never go outside the gates, and in less than 
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a week the old man lost! I by yielding to a new 
desire to see something of the world outside 

The Chinese Government wishing to jue the profitable monopoly in 
opium, which it had enjoyed for centuries, passed stringent prohibitory laws 
and made war against the English importers; but the attempt to restrict the 
traffic resulted in their own humiliation and the establishment a@ the English 
opium trade for al! time. 

Congressfonal restriction, inst« 
doubtedly increased it temporarily 
before August 1, when the restriction ax 
mated at 10,000. From August 1, 1882, to October 20,1885, a period of nearly 
three years and four months, the arrivals were only 17,656, while the depart- 
ures were 42,085, and the deaths, estimated, 5,300; or a net loss of 29,729. Ac- 
cording to these figures the present Chinese population should be about 10,000 
less than in 1880, when it was 105,465; but competent judges in California esti- 
mate the total at 110,000, as thousands landing in British Columbia are finding 
their way here across our northern border 

his increase will not continue, however, as the Chinese now thoroughly 
realize that the demand for their labor is not equal to the supply, and this fact will 
speedily cause them to turn their faces again homeward rhe six Chinese com 
panies of California, against which there has been so much foolish talk by the 
sand-lot orators, will do much to expedite the return of unemployed laborers, 
as one object of their organization and a large part of their capital is for that 
very purpose. Four thousand Chinese left British Columbia and over 5,000 
left San Francisco during the months of September, October, and November, 
1885, 2,300 being on board vessels in harbor atonetime. Very few of them had 
any intention of returning. 

One thing on our part, however, may do much to arrest the Chinese in their 
homeward flight, and that is the discovery in the Middle and Eastern States 
that they are excellent domestic servants, and can supply a demand long stand- 
ing for better cooks, waiters, and scullions than are found among colored peo- 
ple or than come to us from European countries. Irish menials have already 
made this discovery, and their jealousy of the Chinese will largely account for 
the cry against the “ haythens” in San Francisco 

Another thing may prevent their going or at some later day may cause their 
return in large numbers, and that is a demand form rs and railroad laborers 
in our Southwestern States and in Northern Mexico, where the climate and 
other conditions are more favorable than in California. But even the more fa- 
vorable conditions ofa southerly region are not likely to induce them to come 
with the intention of making their permanent residence in America. Similar 
favorable conditions exist in Australia, South Africa, Java, Japan, Peru, and 
the Sandwich Islands, where the Chinese have gone in great numbers; butin 
every case their stay has been but temporary, and except in Java their num- 
bers are now slowly but steadily diminishing. 

If the limits of this letter permitted, something might be said concerning the 
constitutional and treaty rights of the Chinese to residence and protection here, 
also concerning their fitness for citizenship and the position they would prob- 
ably occupy if they came in great numbers with the idea of a permanent resi- 
dence; but such discussion is entirely unnecessary, as we shall probably never 
be called upon to consider the Chinese immigrants except as laborers and 
aliens. The Chinese never have come, and probably never will come, with the 
intention of taking up a permanent residence here. 

In discussing their presence here, they are nut to be compared with the Irish, 
Germans, Swedes, Russians, and others, who are homogeneous with our Anglo- 
Saxonstock,and capable of rapid absorption and assimilation by us; nor are they 
to be compared exactly with the French-Canadians and Italian laborers, who 
come for the same purpose as the Chinese, to makea little money and then re- 
turn to their nativeland. The differences between the Chinese and other im- 
migrants, and between the Chinese and ourselves, in race, language, religion, 
habits, education, ideas of government, and the pursuit of happiness, are all es- 
sential differences, and our celestia) friends after a short residence among us 
have no desire to take up their domicile permanently with us or to adopt any 
of our ways or institutions. 

The soil of China is as good as ours; the climate as good, if not better; and 
the semi-communal, semi-patriarchal system of government in that country 
much better suited to their genius than anything they find here. Their intense 
love of country, their affection for their families, especially their deceased an- 
cestors, the greater economy of living in China,and the superstitious dread of 
having their bones left in a foreign land will do much to keep them at home, 

The only Chinese who are likely to come here will be like those who have 
come before, the boatmen, outcasts, adventurers, and other low people on the 
shores of China near Hong-Kong, who drift first to that island, and by contact 
with the English become in a measure fitted for emigration to this country, or, 
at any rate, ready to emigrate when a demand for their labor calls them here. 
Their number, however, is limited. Many of them belong in Hong-Kong, are 
subjects of Her Britannic Majesty, and have as much right to be here under our 
treaty with England as any of her tighter-skinned and more favored children 

Something might be said of the folly committed by both national parties in 
1880 in putting an anti-Chinese plank in their platforms, and something on the 
other hand of the wisdom of President Cleveland in 1885 in announcing to the 
Austrian Government, when Keiley was rejected as our minister, that we made 
no distinctions here on account of race or religion. 

In view of the probability of an early attempt in the so-called labor interest 
to restrict immigration from Europe, it would be well for us to remember the 
declaration contained in our national Constitution and in the constitution of 
nearly every State in favor of free immigration to all who seek their happiness 
here; which declaration debars us from ever making such a restriction if we 
have any regard for consistency or respect for the wisdom of those who founded 
our Government. It would be well for us also to consider the advantage to la- 
borers already established here of having other laborers arrive to take their 
places and free them for more elevated employments, a higher social life, and 
better wages. 

The consequences of the restriction act and of the recent outrages on the 
Chinese in the West will be far-reaching and we shall suffer from those acts in 
our future dealings with China, as we deserve We have shown the Chinese 
that we were insincere when in 1868 we joined Burlingame in his flowery state- 
ments concerning the right of expatriation and universal brotherhood. We 
have shown them that we, like England and France, can disregard a solemn 
treaty obligation with a weaker government when it suits our interests to do 80, 
In passing the restriction act we, unfortunately for the world's progress, ad- 
mitted what China has all along contended for, that one country has a right to 
exclude the people of another country, instead of taking the higher ground that 
the whole earth is man’s heritage and that each individual hasa natural God- 
given right to go wherever he will and be protected in his pursuit of happb 
ness, 

The Chinese, after they Iped by Americans secretly with money in 
their war with England and France in 1357, and up to 1881, regarded us with 
less fear and more favor than any other nation on earth; but they have evi 
dently changed their views, as the contracts for $70,000,000 just reported as given 
out for the construction of railroads in China are none of them given to us, 
though we should naturally have had the principal share of them. 

Poor China feels that in passing the restriction act we deliberately insulted 
her, and we must not be surprised if her wounded pride leads her to retaliate. 
With justand friendly treatment on our part she might have been made as valu- 
able to us as an outlet for our produce and manufactures and as a fleld for the 
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employment of our young men as India has been to England; but we have now 
thrown away our golden opportunity, perhaps never to be recovered. 

The objections commonly made to our Chinese immigrants seem to me not 
well taken, but, on the contrary, to be points in favorof theirbeinghere. There 
might be, with some show of reason, objection to them, if, like the ignorant, 
unskilled, and sometimes offensive immigrants from Europe, they came intend- 
ing to stay, bringing their families, mixing in our society, filling our schools, 
prisons, and poor-houses, exercising the right of suffrage and consbining to- 
gether for their own politicai ambition or private benefit, underbidding Amer- 
ican laborers, or in any way willfully disturbing the public peace. But no such 
character can be given them. 

During thirty-five years’ residence here they have shown themselves to be in- 
dustrious, peaceful, law-abiding, scber, honest, and frugal, without political am- 
bition, minding their own business, taking care of themselves and each other, 
offering no offense to anybody, and only asking in payment for their drudgery 
to receive the crumbs which drop from our bountifully supplied table. 

Joaquin Miller says: “I never, during all my years of intercourse with this 
people as minerand four years as magistrate, saw asingle drunken Chinaman. 
I never saw a Chinese beggar. I never saw a lazy Chinaman.”’ 

Their very inoffensiveuess is probably the principal reason for their ill-treat- 
ment by the inferior but more aggressive hoodlums of the West. It is a true 
saying that “only those have rights who dare maintain them,” and this is as 
true concerning the Chinese as it is concerning the Quakers, Jews, colored men, 
and others, who are non-combatants through principle or weakness; but this 
truth isno reason why hoodlumsand desperadoes should abuse them, and every 
lover ofjustice must approve the action of President Cleveland four years ago 
in using the force of the United States Government to protect them in Oregon 
and Washington Territory. 

One objection made to the Chinese in California is that they send large sums 
of money out of the country. That this is absurd caneasily be shown. About 
five thousand Chinese return to their native country annually, taking on an 
average about $600 each, or $3,000,000in all. Thissum may seem large to some, 
but by comparison it is very small, a mere trifle, and not one-twentieth part of 
the permanent value created by them annually and left here for us to possess. 
Lt is notequal to the sum taken out of the country by French-Canadians who 
work in New England factories; nor to the sum remitted by the Irish to their 
friends in the old country ; nor to the sum that we spend annually for imported 
kid gloves. It is notone-fifteenth of the money paid to other countries for coffee, 
and not one-sixth of the sum voluntarily sent by us to China, their own coun- 
try, to pay for that mere luxury, tea. 

The point I wish to make in regard to the Chinese problem is this: Since the 
abatement of the gold fever and until the restriction act went into effect the 
comings and goings of the Chinese have been governed by demand and sup- 
ply, the laws of which are well understood and obeyed by them; and if we will 
permit the operation of these laws without stimulating their coming by unwise 
restriction acts, there will be nothing to fear from the hordes which are erro- 
neously believed to be waiting on the shores of China for transportation to this 
country. In Jegislating concerning the Chinese we should keep in mind that 
they are not here as permanent citizens, but as temporary laborers, and that 
our care of them during their short stay is purely a matter of police and sani- 
tary regulation. 

The ery that *‘ the Chinese mustgo " proceeds from ignorance or malice, and 
very largely from European immigrants in California, who have but recently 
been admitted to the benefits of our institutions. 

lam, dear sir, yours very truly, 





EDMUND D. BARBOUR. 
Hien. Exasan A. Monsr, M. C., Washington, D. C. 


Original-Package Bill. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. DANIEL KERR, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, August 6, 1890, 


On the report of the committee of conference upon the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the bill (8. 398) to limit the effect of the regulations of commerce 
between the several States and with foreign countries in certain cases. 


Mr. KERR, of Iowa, said: 

Mr. Speaker: The Senate bill, the adoption of which is recom- 
mended by the conference report now before the House, is intended to 
allow the States, in the exercise of their police power, to control the 
traflie in intoxicating liquors in such way as they may deem most con- 
ducive to the public welfare, whether it be by restriction, by high or 
low license, or by restriction of the sale for such uses as the State may 
deem legitimate, and to such persons as the State may think competent 
to purchase, by such persons as may be authorized to sell. 

Until recently it had not been questioned by the highest court in 
the country that the State had full power over this entire subject. Its 
police power to protect the public health or the public morals was 
supposed to have been settled by the continued decisions for a long 
series of years. The decision in the Bowman case, made more than 
two years ago, which denied the power of a State to place any restric- 
tions on the transportation of any article of commerce on any inter- 
state road, contained declarations which, taken in connection with that 
decision, gave rise to the belief that the recent decision would be made 
in due time. 

At that time I introduced a bill providing that interstate roads and 
express companies should be subject to the same restrictions as the State 
placed on its own roads. This, it seemed to me, and still seems to me, 
the best method of dealing with the subject, leaving the State to be the 


judge as to the best and proper method of restriction to be placed on 


itg transportation. I introduced the same bill into this Congress. It, 
with severa! others, was referred to the Committee on Commerce. As 
the effect of that bill would be substantially the same and 

more comprehensive than the House substitute for this bill, I need 
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not say that I should have preferred either of them to the | 
under consideration, if it had been possible to obtain either. 
Mr. STRUBLE, of my State, introduced a bill (H.R. 597. 
limited the restriction to the single article of alcoholic liqu 
Senate bill does, and that bill went to the Committee oy ¢)). 
holic Liquor Traffic and was favorably reported by me by ¢ “a 
that committee. The report in favor of that bill applies 
the Senate bill now under consideration that I adopt it as a yar) 
remarks. The report is as follows: 


The Select Committee on Alcoholic Liquor Traffic, to whom w 
bill (H. R. 5978) to prohibit the transportation of intoxicating ligu 
State or Territory in violation of law, have had the same under « 
and recommend the passage of the bill with certain amendments 

The bill gives legisiative authority of the General Governmen 
regulate the transportation of intoxicating liquors by railroad ; 
other common carriers. This action has been rendered necessary | 
ion of the United States Supreme Court in what is known as the Bow 
The court in that case, in rendering the decision, made use of the fo 
guage (125 U.S., 498) in reference to the power of a State: 

“For the purpose of protecting its people against the evils of inte; 
it has the right to prohibit the manufacture within its limits of i; 
liquors. It may also prohibit all domestic commerce in them bet 
inhabitants, whether the articles are introduced from other Stat 
foreign countries. It may punish these who sell them in violatio: 
It may adopt any measures tending even indirectly or remote); 
policy effective until it passes the line of power delegated to ( 
the Constitution.”’ 

But the court says further: 

“Itecan not without the consent of Congress, express or im; 
commerce between its people and those of other States of the 
to effect its end, however desirable such a regulation might be 

This opinion was dissented from by a minority of the court, inclu 
late Chiet-Justice Waite, Justices Harian and Gray, who maintained 
State had full power 2 or regulate transportation in the ex 
police powers, but the decision must stand as the law, and the object 
is to give to the State the express consent of the General Governm: 
exercise of the same power over interstate commerce for the suppress 
unlawful traffic in intoxicating liquorsas it now exercises without quc: 
State commerce. 

The Supreme Court in reaching their conclusion in the Bowman c: 
ing of the law of lowa especially, said (125 U.S., pages 475, 476) : 

“Jt may, therefore, fairly be said that the provision in question 
adopted by the State of lowa not expressly for the purpose of regula! 
merce between its citizens and those of other States, but as subserv i: 
general design of protecting the health and morals and the good ori 
peace of the State against the physical and moral evils resulting from th 
stricted manufacture and sale within the State of intoxicating liquors 

The court, after reaffirming the opinion in the case of Mugier vs. Kansa 
United States, pages 623, 657) and others where the power of the Stat 
hibit was expressly recognized, says : 

“ These cases rest on the acknowledged right of the States of the | 
eontroi their purely internal affairs, and in so doing to protect the healt! als 
and safety of their people by regulations that do not interfere with th we 
of the General Government.” 

We do not think it was the intention of the framers of the Constit 
granting the power to regulate commerce between the States to prohibit the 
exercise of its legitimate police power, the object being only to prevent un ust 
discriminations against the products of other States. There is no theory of ou 
Government deeper seated in their minds and dearer to the people than th: 

right of local self-government, the theory that the mass of governmenta! pow 
ers, except such as are delegated to the General Government by express grant 
or by implication, are vested in the Legislatures of the several States, to be ex 
ercised for the on and improvement of the people. The minority 
the court in the Bowman case (125 U. S.,520) make use of the following |anguage 

“It may be said generally that free commercial intercourse exists among the 
several States by force of the Constitution; but as by the express terms of the 
Constivution the powers not delegated to the United States nor prohibited t 
the States are reserved to the States, respectively, and to the people, and as by 
the repeated adjudication the States have not surrendered, but have reserved 
the power to protect by police lations the health, morals, and safety of th« 
people, Congress may not prescribe any rule to govern commerce among ti 
States which prevents the power and reasonable exercise of this reserved power: 
Even if Congress, under the power to regulate, had authority to dec!are wha 
shall or what shall not be su of commerce among the States, that powe 
would not fairly imply authority to compel a State to admit within her lin 
that which in fact is, or which on groundsshe may declare to be, d 
structive of the health, morals, and peace of her people. 

“ The ~_ of committing to Congress the regulation of commerce was 
insure equality of commercial facilities by preventing one State frou ling 
up her own trade at the expense of sister States, but that purpose is not de 
feated when a State employs appropriate means to prevent the i iction 
into her limits of what she lawfully forbids her own people from making. | 
certainly was not meant to give citizens of other States greater rig!its 11 Lowa 
than Iowa's own e have.” ; 

As a matter of whatever may have been the purpose of the court !n tie 
Bowman case, however they may have been impelled to decide by yiruco 
the provision on which they base their judgment, the effect has been \irius') 
to destroy in many cases, and in all cases greatly to impair, the eflicic: the 
laws of the States for the prevention of an evilof great magnitude. As"* 
said by an eminent judge— 

“ That is doing more to endanger society and impair the capacity 
self-government than all other evils combined.” 

In view of the fact that it is conceded by all the court that Cong 
grant the power to the State to apply the same restriction to interstat: state 
roads and in viewof the further fact that the States that have adopte:! c 
of prohibition find the difficulty of enforcing their laws, as the res t 
cision of the courton this question, very greatly increased and de: ’ 
their police over this subject shall be unrestricted, to the end (st \o 
loeal polley enforced, your committee recommend that the secon! 
the bill be stricken out, and that as thus amended the bil! pass. 


This report, which was printed before the recent decision 
the original-package decision, presents the argument for the > 
as succinctly as I could do, and the difficulties which exist: et 
forcing the law under the former decision have been great! y 10¢:ease 
by the recent decision. In fact, the law of the State for the protect” 
of society is practically nullified by the recent decision, and to rst’ 
its force it is to follow the suggestion of the court anc p\~ 
this bill that subjects the imported liquors to the police laws 0! |” 
State for the protection of the citizen. 
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Original-Package Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. CLIFTON R. BRECKINRIDGE. 
OF ARKANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesdgy, August 6, 1890, 


On the report of the committee of conference upon the disagreeing votes of th« 
two Houses on the bill (S. 398) to limit the effect of the r« gulations of commerce 
between the several States and with foreign countries in certain cases 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I desire to say only afew words on the pending propo- 
sition. No member of this body desires more earnestly than I do that 
the whole question of regulating the liquor traflic, as it is usually called 
should be left exclusively to the people of the respective States. It is 
esentially a “*home-rule’’ question, involving the social well-being of 
the different communities and their rational police regulations. It also 
comes, to a large degree, under the regulation incident to the exercise 
of the taxing power of the States. For more than a hundred years this 
view, ina general way, is the one which has prevailed, and it was 
held that these powers had never been delegated by the States to the 
Federal Government, and hence that they still reposed with the States 

Without guing into the nicer shades and distinctions involved, it is 
sufficient to say that the Supreme Court practically and broadly de- 
cided that these powers are not with the States, but that they are with | 
the Federal Government. 

While I expected to vote for some such bill as the one we have and 
wholly favor the object it has in view, yet upon examination and re- 
fection it is plain that we can not take a power out of the Constitu- | 
tion and transfer it to the States simply by an act of Congress. 

Why, sir, the Constitution, under which alone we have or claim any 
power here, and which we are sworn to uphold and observe, to obey 
and defend, plainly says that. Congress has no power to do this thing. 
All that Congress has the power to do is to ‘‘ propose amendments to 


this Constitution,’’ and it requires ‘‘ two-thirdsef both Houses’’ to do | 
even this, When it comes to passing the proposed amendment, how | 
is that to be done? It is “‘valid’’ only “‘ when ratified by the Legis- | 
latures of three-fourthsof the several States, or by conventions in threc- | 
fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode of ratification may be pro- | 
posed by the Congress.’’ (Article V of the Constitution.) Now, here 


Weare proposing practically to amend the Constitution, for it is noth- 
ing Jess, by simply an act of Congress. Is that right? Is it wise 
Everybody wants this object attained; but, if it is done this way, it can | 
be undone this way. If this be done this way and the people acquiesve 
init, then what have we left of constitutional limitations? Other cases 
and desires will come after this precedent, and we no longer have a 
government of limited and prescribed powers here. 

If we can give a constitutional power to the States we can take from 
them. This does away with the whole principle of restricting the 
Federal and State governments to their respective spheres, as defined 
by the Constitution. Congress is to give and Congressis totake. The 
States, then, are mere provinces. 

If it be said that one of the now pending propositions is to regulate | 
commerce between the States, a power we clearly have, then the 
trouble is that at best this is to regulate it in the States, and that 
power we clearly have not, and the Constitution makes no distinction 
between commodities. Under our powers we are forbidden to consider 
spirits except as any other commodity. Whatever may be our feelings | 
this is not the place to exercise them. We are forbidden by the Con- | 
stitution te do so. 

_ Suppose we try to regulate commerce ‘‘ between’’ the States, can we | 
aestroy an article that we are given power simply to ‘‘ regulate’? as | 
‘commerce?’ It then ceases to be commerce. We are not given the 
power to destroy, but to regulate. If we can destroy one we can de- | 
stroy all, for the Constitution forbids any distinctions. I do not say 
that if we destroy one we must destroy all; but if we can do this with 
one we can do it with all, and clearly we have no such power. 

Then, again, national laws must be equal. 
proposed to let it vary, being one thing in one place and another in 
another place, This not only is unequal, but it confers power that, it 
we have it, can only be restored to the States by an amendment to the 
Constitution taking it away from us and restoring it to the States. 

I voted for the substitute proposing aregulation of commerce in this 
article, liquors, proposed by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ApA»s 
and it was defeated: but neither the House nor the Senate proposition 
8 such asI think we are competent to pass. They exceed our dek 
gated powers. Far better, Mr. Speaker, to give the court a chance to 
Correct the error we all think it has committed, and thus leave these 
matters to the States, as we think the Constitution intends. If the 
court fails, then let us propose an amendment to the Constitution 
clearly placing the power back with the States. Congressis not a court 
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to review the Supreme Court, nor are we a supreme body to make and 
unmake the Constitution, the great sheet-anchor of the people, made 
to restrain us. 

The present propositions are but makeshifts. They are far worse 


than that. They carry the principle of unlimited power here, and we 
can not plant the seed of this and fail to reap t bitter fruit in the 
future. It comes to us under an urgent call and under a pleasing 
guise, Our people want it, and they w ipplaud it for the moment 
but I do not think this will meet with their approval upon reflection. 
I know good men differ upon t rue . and most sincerely: but 
| this is my view of right and duty ar perman und policy. 
These propositions are not even n is all favor the obj ct, 
and I think it far better that we ou e this ter in the way 
that we know makes no infraction of t nstitution and that plants 
no dangerous principle looking to the ex¢ é Inusua ywwer by this 
body. Especially should we, wh often need to ke the res it 
the Constitution as a prote yn agair reed and passio1 i 
tions unjustly hostile to our p yerit pear be careful yw W 
le its ties We uld set 1 exa ‘ tandir itientlv and 
Sl bely 1eed be th i 1, endu restraints, 
i of not cting Lin i av 1 Any 
policy has its ills, but th ne o { t { itu- 
ti indai iful opser ce ¢ uli t the vhich 
n the ! i give us tl t de of liberty ind 
peace 


Samuel Sullivan Cox. 
REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. EVARTS, 


oO! \\ yo 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


j y 5 1890 

ihe = iA iz I , , ‘ I resive the memory 
of He S el 3 \ ‘ ate a Representative from tl State of New 
York 

Mr. EVARTS said 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I might well ask to occupy some closing moments 
of the declining hours of this day in speaking of my dead friend if I 
had no other relation to him and to his character and his career than 
that which attends him as an eminent public servant of the State which 
he so long represented so ably in Congress, or for those varied excel- 


which made him a notable figure in our 
But it so happens, Mr. President, that for 


lences of character and of life 
history for so many years. 


more than twenty years I had the pleasure of enjoying his friendship, 
at all times agreeable to me, never broken and always acc panied 
with esteem for his life and his manners and his career 

It is difficult to conceive a career more versatil ul at the same 
time more ample and attractive than that which marks the course of 
this young native of Ohio from the time when he started und ata 


great pace, which be kept up to the end of his life—until the time of 


his death, when he had become the most eminent of the public men of 
his party in the great State of New York He was a scholar; he was 
an editor; he was a lawyer; he was a politician; he was an orator; he 
was a philosopher; he was a traveler; he was an author; he was a 
diplomatist; he was a wit; and yet the whole warp and woof of his life 
was thatof a member of Congress and in the active pursuit of politics. 

In all these regards, if itcan not be lof him that he everdid any one 


thing that no other man could do, yet no one but must say and feel 


that, within the field of our observation and our coatemporary history 


no man has done so many things so ws our deceased colleague, Mr 
( oy 
But we must add to our estimate of this career the cir stance that 

he lived in an age and in a sphere in p ic life l nation was 
| awakened and aroused, rent and torn tored e hed, and 
that the thirty years of what makes up h 1] I 1 his pul 
lic service was always upon such a theater and ipied with great 
actors anid great actions. We must, then, all agree tl in our calm 
civilization and in our established institutions, « pted and 
expected to endru we must agree t} t] have | 

tunities of the highest dignity and the highest respon 

these opportunities we vell used by this O 

York statesman, whose death we lam 

Mr. President, in all the int rst } ( though 

we were always oppose: to one ano representing 
on every scene of act Inou vith « pposite 
alliances, I do not know thatin an sta [ can recall any action of 
his that seems to me unsuitable to that career which he had espoused 
that duty which he had undertaken to fulfill. It is idle to talk under 
free institutions, under representative government, in derogation of 


| parties and of vartis 
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All the public life of a free country is carried on by parties and all 
are Jed by partisans. You might as well criticise the career and the 
methods of the soldier and of the great captains of armies for being de- 
voted to the warfare and the battle and the storm through which their 
paths of duty lie. These are our paths, these are our duties, and the 
proper criticism of us all is with what fidelity and with what advantage 
to the interests that we espouse we have maintained our place in them. 

i do not tiiink, in looking back through thirty years among the emi- 
nent men of the Democratic party in the State of New York, there is 
any one that can be fairly considered as having been more engaged and 
more usefully engaged and more constantly engaged in public affairs 
than Mr. Cox. 

This is a singular honor to one who comes from a native, a great 
State, with a career there established, that Mr. Cox was received with 
open arms by the great party and the great population of our city and 
all that make up the interests of our State. But this is nevertheless 
true. He became the idol of the earnest and warm-hearted and some- 
times too tumultuous Democracy of our great city; but he also had a 
warm place in the affection and regard of his political opponents in 
that wide community. There is no trace or token throughout his life 
of bitterness or resentment towards him in all this busy scene of his 
activities. And thus, throughout and in all regards, Mr. Cox stands 
out a notable figure, from the boy editor on to the final death scene of 
the statesman. All may study it; all may reflect upon it. 

Mr. President, these mortuary meditations and reflections which 
arise upon the contemplation of death, whether they be in the secret 
chambers of our own hearts or whether among faithtul friends, or on this 
larger scene of public observation of men whose lives have served the 
community—these are not without their greatest.and most beneficial 
effects upon the personal life and upon the public conduct of all who 
submit to these reflections. The patriarch who had known all of the 
vicissitudes of joy and sorrow, of pride and contumely, and had learned 
patience by this experience, was yet forced to cry out, Man that is born 
of a woman is of few days and full of trouble. But the royal poet of 
Israel, who knew every step of life himself also, from the sheep-cote to 
the throne, he, with exultant and triumphant view of human life and of 
the endowments of man by his Maker, said: Thou hast made him alittle 
lower than the angels, and hast crowned him with glory and honor. 

This wide sweep in human affairs between that view which deplores 
man’s life as lamentable and that which exalts him as in nature and 
faculty almost divine—in this life of ours of cultivated, educated, 
christianized communities—takes in all the pessimists and all the 
optimists; all the egoists and all the altruists; all those who build up 
and those who destroy; all those who touch nothing that they do not 
adorn and all those who touch nothing that they do not defile; all 
those of the evil eye of envy and all those of the pitiful eye of charity; 
all those who ennoble and expand and all those who belittle and be- 
draggle; all those who sap the virtues of society and those who feed 
their healthful growth; all those, in fine, that would lift a mortal to the 
skies and all those that would drag an angel down. 

Mr. President, when & man’s days are ended there comes after his 
death a judgment even in this life. Nature and society pass in a kind 
and yet a just survey upon each completed life. On which side of 
these opposing views of human interests and human hopes which I 
have portrayed shall the lifeand conduct of our deceased friend find a 
place? When the woven tapestry of the fabric of his life, with its 
many bright colors and its gay and graceful figures, is folded away 
among the leaves of fate for the instruction and the delight of those 
who shall peruse that great book, all men shall read of him that he 
*‘served the state from boyhood up, labored for, loved her,’’ and as 
for society aud friendship and mankind, all his work was to adorn, to 
ennoble, and to expand; all such are enrolled in memories that will 
not suffer their remembrance to die. 

I move, Mr. President, the adoption of the resolutions, 


The Silver Question. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN 8. HENDERSON, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 12, 1899. 


The House having under consideration the report ot the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill (H. R, 5381) di- 
recting the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, 
and for other purposes— 


Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The bill under consideration, as agreed upon in con- 
ference, is the result of a compromise between the rich bonanza silver 
kings and the millionaire bondholders and speculators of Wall street. 
It may be a good thing for them, but it is not what the people de- 
manded or expected. The complete demonetization of silver is accom- 








plished. Every Senator and Representative who supports this 
deliberately commits himself to a bill which will stop the « 
the silver dollar after July 1, 1891, and makes every bond a 
ury note or other obligation owing by the Government rede, 
gold alone. The notes issued for the purchase of silver are r; 
in gold at the option of the holder; and under the provisions , 
ing law the Secretary of the Treasury is required to provide 
which may be necessary to redeem such notes by the sale ; 
States bonds. Ido not believe that the bill will put an 
dollar of currency in circulation; and it is certain that ther: 
dangerous contraction of the currency whenever the Secreta 
Treasury shall choose to have it. , 

If the new bill contemplates an increase of the currency, w) “ 
its authors and supporters insist upon the repeal of the Bland si 
age act of i878? If that act had been executed by the Secretary of ; 
Treasury in accordance both with its letter and spirit, not less than « 
average of $62,000,000 could have been coined annually and added tp 
the circulation. 

The bill under consideration directs the Secretary of the 1 = 
to purchase in the aggregate 4,500,000 ounces of silver bullion monthI¢ 
or so much thereof as may be offered, atthe market price; but the; 
be no voinage of any part of this bullion unless the Secretar 
Treasury can not otherwise provide means to redeem th notes 
It may safely be predicted, therefore, that no such contingency wi! 
ever happen. The contest which began in 1873 has finally ended i 
a complete victory for the Republican conspirators who fraudulent! 
and secretly secured the passage through Congress of the o 
monetization scheme of 1873. 

The Republican party in the year 1890 publicly ratifies what it at. 
tempted to accomplish indirectly and clandestinely seventeen year 
ago. That party is entitled to the entire responsibility and so! 
for this iniquitous measure. The meaning of it all is that the Repub- 
lican party of the United States deliberately rejects the free and un 
limited coinage of silver, makes gold the exclusive standard of val 
completely demonetizes silver and treats it as a mere commodit 
will bearich man’s law and the poor man’s loss. Ishall be g ly 
disappointed if the American people do not overwhelmingly repudiat 
this abominable measure at the ballot-box in the November election 
The passage of this bill will give unalloyed satisfaction to the Admin- 
istration and to the rich speculators, bondholders, and brokers of Wal! 
street, but it should not command the approval of the peo; 
United States, 

The logical effect of ihe new law will be to inaugurate anot! 
tem of legalized robbery in favor of the rich man at the expens 
poor. The Republican party has always been actuated by this policy 
in taxing the country. No scheme of taxation ever devised and in- 





posed by the Republican party has been for the sole purpose of raising 
revenue to defray the expenses of the Government economically ad- 
ministered. Republican bills to raise revenue are always framed s0 
as to enrich one class and one section, and to make another section and 
the other classes poor. 

A remedy must be found somewhere to relieve the farmers of the 
country from the unjust burdens which have kept them in bondage to 


other classes and to corporate capital. The farmer sells his products 
in the cheapest markets of the world, and owing to an unjust system 
of tariff taxation he is compelled to buy in the dearest. 1! m 
market is being contracted and he is not only losing, but is not al- 
lowed to compete freely in the foreign markets. The farmers do not 
ask for any special privileges, but they are entitled to fair play and 
an equal chance with every other class in the struggle for existence 
The relief they are seeking will he obtained if they are true to them- 
selves and will act with prudence and wisdom. One thing which wi 
be certain to bring relief is the repeal of all laws which dis nate 
against them, The next thing to do is to make the wealt) 0! the 
country pay its just proportion of the taxes. The third thing neces 
sary is a financialsystem which will give to the people a supp!y 0! !exa- 
tender currency equal in amount to the demands of trade au‘! i 
ness, and this amount should be increased in proportion to th: Bt 
of business and of population. The policy which gives a di a to 
the Secretary of the Treasury to expand or contract the currency 
his pleasure, which discretion is always exercised by him ax 
interest of the people, should never have been tolerated and 

be instantly abandoned. 

‘For the purpose of future reference, I herewith append 4 s eu 
which has been carefully prepared by a competent person, at the ™ 
quest of myself and of some of my colleagues, showing the A 
the two great parties on some of the burning questions wi 
divided them during the past quarter ofa century. The st.‘ 

a very able one and will prove instructive reading to all whoare -t1\)" 
ing the causes and are seeking to find remedies for the present ‘0.0 
troubles of this country. The farmers especially will be glad to 53°" 
the intormation which the statement contains, as it will ena)'« | 
to put the responsibility where it belongs for much of the vicious 
oppressive legislation of which they are grievously complainio~ 

The following is the statement I have referred to: 

TARIFF LEGISLATION. o 

The Whig protective tariff of 1842 overturned Mr. Clay's « ym pro 
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wise tariff of 1833, which at the end of nine years would have reduced 
the average rate of duties to the revenue standard; in other words, to 
‘ne standard required by the wants of the Government instead of that 


demanded by the manufacturers. 


mentif the free-list had not been extended beyond all precedent. Thus, 
in 1836, of the $189,980,000 of total imports, only $88,690,000 paid 
duty, and in 1839, of the total imports, amounting to $113,717,0v0, 
only $48,391,000 paid duty. 

The obvious thing to do in the circumstances in order to increase the 
revenue was to impose duties on many articles which the act of 1833 
admitted free of duty. But, instead of this and in violation of the 
understanding arrived at in 1833, to which Mr. Clay and the Whigs of 
that day were parties, the compromise was overthrown, the revenue 
standard was abandoned, and the protective system was revived ina 
form as oppressive as that of 1828, which had been justly characterized 
as the ‘‘bill of abominations, ’’ and which brought the nation to the verge 
of civil war. 

The tariff of 1842 was tolerated by the people for but four years. It 
was projected in the interest of the manufacturers and revenue was a 
secondary consideration. While it imposed heavy taxes on the people 
for everything they ate or wore or used in their farming and other 
operations, it failed to raise revenue at all in proportion to the taxes 


paid by the people; and the reason is plain, namely, that seven-eighths | 
of the taxes paid by the people went into the pockets of the manufact- | 


urers. This wasthe estimate of that clear-headed Southern statesman, 
Dixon H. Lewis, of Alabama, and no one attempted a reply to him. 


from the fact that seven-eighths of the goods consumed by the people 
are manufactured in this country, and the prices of the home-made 
goods are raised, of course, up to the standard which the tariff compels 
foreigners to ask for their goods. The avowed object of a protective 
tariff is to raise prices; and if it fails to have that consequence, it is of 
no use, 

When the tariff of 1846 was enacted such able men as Mr. Webster, 


raise an amount of revenue sufficient to support the Government; and 


yet at the end of six years from the date of its going into operation it | 


produced more than twice as much revenue as the tariff of 1842 had 
ever done, 
protective tariff of 1842 in one year was $27,528,000—this was in 1847— 
while the revenue tariff of 1846 produced in 1853 $58,931,000, and the 
next year, 1854, it produced $64,224,000! 

The ery then was raised, and among otliers by Mr. MoRRILL, of 
Vermont, that the tariff of 1846 raised too much revenue; and the 
remedy proposed by the protectionists was, not to reduce the duties 
or taxes, but to raise them higher, so as to keep foreign goods out of 


the American markets, and thus turn the constitutional provision for | 


raising revenue into a scheme for putting money into the pockets of 
the manufacturers. 

But, instead of listening to this selfish suggestion of the monopolists, 
the Democratic Congress in 1857 accomplished the object of reducing 
the annual revenue by a still further reduction of the taxes, while 
the reciprocity treaty with Great Britain, with reference to our trade 
with Canada, tended in the same direction, to a reduction of the super- 
fluous revenue and to a mitigation of the public burdens. 
i857 reduced the taxes on most articles. The tariff of 1842 was based 
on the system of specific duties, or duties imposed upon the quantity 
of the several articles, with little regard to their relative values, and, 
of course, discriminated heavily against the plainer and cheaper arti- 


= which are consumed by the masses of the people. whose means are 
imited, 


_ The tariff of 1846, and also that of 1857, was ov the same principle: | 
it was strictly an ad valorem tariff, or a tariff imposed upon the value 


of articles and in exact proportion to their values. 


people under these several tarifis of 1842, 1846, and 1857: 


On dutia- 
ble imports 


On total 
imports 


Tariff of — 


1842, average GUtyi..........ese0scescenseeees 
1846, average duty 
1857, average duty........... 


30. 90 
2.54 
20.12} 


23.19 


.< : 
10, 05 


and 71 from the South. 

The tarift act of 1846 was passed in the House by 114 yeas to 93 nays, 
and of the yeas 63 were from the South and 51 from the North. Of 
the nays 20 were from the South and 73 from the Norih. 

The tariff act of 1857 was passed in the House by yeas 118, nays 72, 
and of the affirmative vote 56 were fi rom the North and 62 from the South. 


This revenue standard was to be an | 
average of 20 per cent., and experience proves that it would have pro- | 
duced a revenue more than sufficient for the support of the Govern- | 


| Collamer and Foot, of Vermont; 


| ing Democrats voted against the bill, namely: 
of Massachusetts, and Mr. Evans, of Maine, predicted that it would not | 


Thus the greatest amount of revenue ever produced by the | 


The act of | 


r | etc., value over $1.25, ”’ 
The following table will show the rates of duty or tax paid by the | 


"0.59 | 


| ple of moderate means has been changed in some of 
a | is still preserved. 

Che act of 1842 was passed in the House of Representatives by 103 yeas | 
to 99 nays, and of the yeas 93 were from Northern States and 10 from | 
the South. Of the 99 votes against the bill 28 were from the North | 


o09 


| Of the negative vote 67 were from the North and 
Of the 5 negative votes from the South against this s 
tariff 3 were from Missouri and 2 from Kentucky. 
The House of Representatives at that time w 

publicans, although neither of the great parties had 

BANKS, Republican, of Massachusetts, had been elected Speal 

a majority, but by a plurality, by agreement of the majority, 
vain struggle, lasting seven weeks, to elect in the 
House passed a tariff bill which was by no means an ¢ 
measure; and so far was it from that character that it 
the support of the more ultra protectionists. M1 


Mr. 
not by 
after a 

ial way. Th 
treme protective 
faile l to receive 
Lewis D. Campbell, 
of Ohio, was chairman of the Committee on Way nd J 
moderate as the bill was it was not acceptable to the Dem 
and Mr. Hunter, of Virginia, when it was sent up to the Senate, moved 
a substitute, which was substantially the bill as it became a Jaw, that 
is to say, the lowest tariff the country bas had since the war of 1812 
and based exclusively on the ad valorem principle 
Senate on Mr. Hunter’s amendment, o1 tute 

Yeas—Messrs. Adams and Brown, of Mississippi; Allen 
Isiand; Bell, of New Hampshire; Benjamin and Slidell, of Louisiana; 
and Reid, of North Carolina; Clay and Fitzpatrick, of Ala 
Illinois; Evans, of South Carolina; Fish,of New York; Fit 
terand Toucey, of Connecticut; Green, of Missouri: Gwi: 
ton and Rusk,of Texas; Hunter and Mason, of Virginia verson and Toombs, 
of Georgia ; Johnson and Sebastian, of Arkansas; Jones, of lowa; Mallor 
Florida; Pugh, of Ohio; Stuart, of Michigan and W Mas 
chusetts—33. 
Messrs 


Means. bu 


ocrat senate 


The vote in the 


substi was as follows 
and James, of Rhode 
Biggs 
Douglas, of 
h, of Indiana: Fos 
of California; Hous 


ama 


ot 
Sumner ilson, of 


NaYs sell, of Tennessee; Bigler and Brodhead, of Pennsy! 
Durkee, of Wisconsin; Geyer, of Missouri 


Seward, of New York; Thompson, of Kentucky; Trun 


var 


Nourse, of Maine; 


. , : 7 : ; bull, of Illinois, and Wade, of Ohio—12. 
This enormous disproportion between the amount of revenue received | 


by the Government and that received by the manufacturers results | 


\ committee of conference settled the points of difference bet wec 


| the two Houses very much in favor of the Senate substitute, and the 


bill became a law March 3, 1857, by the approval of President Pierce. 
[t will have been noticed that among those who voted for the bill 
were several Republicans, namely: Messrs. Allen and James, of Rhode 
Island; ell, of New Hampshire; Fish, of New York; Foster, of Con 
necticut; Sumner and Wilson, of Massachusetts. And that the follow 
i Messrs. Bigler and 
Brodhead, of Pennsylvania; Geyer, of Missouri, Democrats, together 
with Messrs. Bell, of Tennessee, and Thompson, of A mer- 
icans. But it was eminently a Democratic measure 


THE MOR 


Kentucky 
RILL TARIFF At 

Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont, then a member of the House of Represent- 
atives, introduced from the Committee on Ways and Means, March 12, 
1860, a bill, No. 338, “‘ to provide for the pay ment of outstanding Treas 
ury notes, to authorize a loan, to regulate the duties 
ports, and for other purposes.”’ 

This act increased the duties imposed by the act of 1857 upon every 


and fix on im- 


| article except such as enter as raw material into American mannfact 


ures, and upon these the duty was generally taken off orlowered. But 
the system of specific duties—they should always be called taxes—im- 
posed upon the quantity of the article instead of the value, affords 
the protectionists the best opportunity for killing two birds with one 
stone, that is to say, for protecting or giving bounties to the manu- 
facturers and at the same time exempting them from the heavy burdens 
of taxation. The American manufactures are not so fine, in many re- 
spects, as those of Europe. The finest carpets, for instance, are im- 
ported and consumed here by the wealthy classes, while the plaine: 
articles of the kind, which are madein this country, are used by plain, 
honest people, who have more honor, character, and intelligence than 
money. Now, the Democratic revenue tarifls of 1846 and 1857 imposed 


| the taxes on carpets, as on everything else, in exact proportion to thei: 
| value, so that the duty or tax of 24 per cent. upon a yard of carpet 


ing worth a dollar would be 24 cents, and the duty upon a yard of car 
peting worth $5 would be five times as much or $1.20. 

But the protectionists know a trick worth two of this. Thus, “pat 
ent velvet (carpets), Tournay velvet, tapestry velvet, printed on warp, 
tax, per square yard, 50 cents. Supposing 
the square yard to be worth $1.30, and the tax will be 50 cents, or at 
the rate of 38} per cent. If the carpet should be worth $5 per yard, 


' the tax would still be 50 cents per yard, and the rate would be only 10 


per cent. If the value of certain carpets is less than $1.25 per yard 
the tax is 40 cents per yard. The value might be only half of $1.25, o 
! 


| even less, and yet the people whoare under the necessity of using plain 
| carpets are required-to pay adouble tax on them, in proportion to their 


value. ' 
This rascally system of putting the heaviest burdens upo e 


but it 


Perhaps no more flagrant instance of its injustice can be imagine: 
than its application in the Morrill bill to ready-madeclothing. A suit 
of clothes may be worth $10 or $100, and it may be doubtful if th 
millionaires and wealthy manufacturers would condescend to wea 
a suit worth only $100. The Democratic tariff of 1857 imposed 24 pe 
cent, upon ready-made clothing, so that the man who bought a $10 
suit would pay on ita tax of $2.40, while the man who bought a $100 
suit would pay upon it $24 in taxes. 

But the protectionists, who are always looking out for the interests 
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of the rich and powerful, arrange the taxes differently. They tax 
clothing, not according to its quality and value, but by the pound! 
They make the peeple pay 12 cents per pound, and in addition 25 per 
cent. 

Now, everybody knows that plain clothing is about as heavy as fine 
clothing, sometimes heavier. ‘The plain overcoat worn by a man whose 
business it is to drive a team or to expose himself to the weather, for 
any purpose, needs to be quite as thick and warm as that worn by the 
man of wealth and fashion, Yet he is required to pay as much per 
pound for his coarse wrapping as the millionaire pays for his elegant 
and costly article. 

This most unjust c'scrimination against people of moderate means 
was greatly aggravated by subsequent acts. That of 1863 raised the 
tax per pound to 18 cents, with 30 per cent. ad valorem added. In 
1866 the tax per pound was raised to 24 cents, with 40 per cent. ad 
valorem added. In 1867 the tax per pound on clothing was raised to 
50 cents, with an addition of 40 per cent. ad valorem, and at this rate 
it was continued until 1883, when it was reduced to 40 cents per pound 
and 35 per cent. ad valorem, at which rate it still continues. 

Heavy additional duties were imposed by the Morrill tariff on iron 
and manufactures of iron. But it would become tedious to read the 
hundreds of details of articles on which the duties were greatly in- 
creased, In many instances, and, indeed, wherever practicable, spe- 
cific duties 
in favor of the rich. 

The Morrill bill was passed in the House May 10, 1860, by yeas 105, 
nays 64, The yeas were all from Northern States, except 1 from Dela- 


ware, 4 from Kentucky, 2 from Maryland, and 1 from Tennessee—8 in | 


all. These eight Southern members belonged to the ‘‘American party .”’ 

The nays were all Democrats, though not all of them from the 
South, 

The bill was sent to the Senate for its concurrence, and was referred 
to the Committee on Finance, and on June 15 Mr. Hunter, of Virginia, 
reported back the bill from the committee with instructions to move 
its postponement uutil the second Monday in the following December. 
He gave his reasons at some length for the motion, and was replied to 
by Messrs. Bigler (Democrat) and Cameron (Republican), of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Mr. Simmons (Republican), of Rhode Island, after which 
the vote was taken on the adoption of the motion to postpone, which 
resulted—yeas 25, nays 23; as follows: 

Yxas—Messrs. Bayard and Saulsbury, of Delaware; Bragg and Clingman, of 
North Carolina; Chesnut, of South Carolina: Davis, of Missiesi pi; Fitzpat- 
rick, of Alabama; Pugh, of Ohio; Green and Polk, of Missouri; Gwin, of Cali- 
fornia; Hemphill and Wigfall, of Texas; Hunter, of Virginia; Johnson and Se- 
liastian, of Arkansas; Johnson, of Tennessee; Lane, of Oregon; Mallory and 


Yulee, of Florida; Pearce,of Maryland; Powell, of Kentucky; Rice, of Minne- 
sota; Slidell, of Louisiana; and Toombs, of Georgia—25. 

All Democrats. 

Nays—Messrs. Anthony and Simmons, of Rhode Island; Bigler and Cameron, 
of Pennsylvania ; Chandler, of Michigan ; Clarke and Hale, of New Hamp- 
shire; Dixon and Foster, of Connecticut; Doolittle, of Wisconsin; Fessenden 
and Hamlin, of Maine; Foot, of Vermont; Harlan, of lowa; King and Seward, 
of New York; Latham, of California; Sumner and Wilson, of Massachusetts; 


Ten Eyck, of New Jersey; Trumbull, of lllinois; Wade, of Ohio; and Wilkin- 
son, of Minnesota—23, 


All Republicans except Messrs. Bigler and Latham. 
SECOND SESSION, THIRTY-SIXTH CONGRESS. 

In the Senate, December 5, 1860, Mr. Bigler, of Pennsylvania, moved 
that the House bill No. 338, which passed that body at the last session, 
be taken up, his object being that a day might be fixed for its con- 
sideration. But the Vice-President, Mr. Breckinridge, decided that 
under the rules it could not be considered until after six days from 
the assembling of Congress, 

December 11 Mr. Cameron, of Pennsylvania, moved to take up the 
House tariff bill No. 338, 

Mr. Hunter, of Virginia, opposed the motion on the ground that 
other more important business should occupy the attention of the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. Cameron called for the yeas and nays, which were ordered, and 
resulted—yeas 29, nays 27; as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Anthony and Simmons, of Rhode Island; Baker, of Oregon; 
Bigler and Cameron, of Pennsylvania; Bingham and Chandler, of Michigan; 
Clark and Hale, of New Hampshire; Collamer and Foot, of Vermont; Critten- 
den, of Kentucky; Dixon and Foster, of Connecticut; Doolittle and Durkee, 
of Wisconsin ; Fessenden and Hamlin, of Maine; Grimesand Harlan, of lowa; 
Kennedy, of Maryland; King and Seward, of New York; Sumner and Wilson, 
of Massachusetts; Ten Eyck, of New Jersey; Trumbull, of Illinois; Wade, of 
Ohio; and Wilkinson, of Minnesota—29. 

Nays—Messrs. Bayard and Salisbury, of Delaware; Benjamin and Slidell, of 
Louisiana; Bragg and Clingman, of North Carolina; Brown and Davis, of Mis- 
sissippi; Douglas, of Jilinois; Fitch, of Indiana; Fitzpatrick, of Alabama; 
Green and Polk, of Missouri; Gwin and Latham, of California; Hemphill and 
Wigfall, of Texas; Hunter, of Virginia; Iverson, of Georgia; Lane, of Oregon; 
Johnson and Nicholson, of Tennessee; Pearce, of Maryland; Powell, of Ken- 
tucky; Pugh, of Ohio; Thompson, of New Jersey; and Yulee, of Florida—27. 


The yeas were all Republicans, except Messrs. Bigler, Democrat, 
and Crittenden and Kennedy, ‘‘Americans.’’ 

The nays were all Democrats. The Vice-President announced that 
the bill was before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole and that 
the question was on the amendment of the Senator from Oregon [ Mr. 
Lane] to substitute the tariff act of July 30, 1846, and that it be re- 











were substituted for ad valorem, in order to discriminate | 


ferred to the Finance Committee. The motion was carried, 


pays27— Messrs. Grimes (Republican) of lowaand Kennedy ( An 5 
voting with the majority. December 20, Mr. Hunter, from the ti 
Committee, reported back the House bill No. 338 with a re. 


dation that it be postponed until the 4th of March. 
lie on the table. 

January 18, 1861, on motion of Mr. Cameron, the House )i]! 
was made the special order for Wednesday, the 23d; and on { 
it was referred to a select committee consisting of Messrs. 
Hunter, Bigler, Fessenden, and Gwin. Mr. Fessenden was e) 
| from serving and Mr. Collamer (Republican) of Vermont, was ap) 
| in his place. The majority of this select committee was De: 
| but, Mr. Bigler being a protectionist, » majority was at the s 
| in favor of that policy. 
February 1, Mr. Simmons reported back the bill with amen 
| and February 13, Mr. Simmons addressed the Senate in support 
bill. He stated that the tariff act of 1857 had failed to prod 
ficiency of revenue, that the average income of the Governmen; 
had been about $46,000,000, while the expenditures had reached § 
000,000. The bill, he said, would add about or near one-third 
rates imposed by the act of 1857. Mr. Simmons alluded to the | 
| cial panic of 1857 as a trifling affair, which only interfered in a + 
degree with commerce and revenue from customs; and, like most 
} 
| 
} 


He aske 


tectionists, he no doubt attributed that financial disaster to the effect 
of a revenue tariff; whereas everybody knows that it resulted from { 

| overissue of bank paper by the hundreds of ill regulated instit 

of that kind in the country. 

President Buchanan, who, though a Democrat, was a protectionist 
most Pennsylvanians have always been of thatschool—states the causes 
and consequences of the financial collapse of 1857, in his annua 
cage at the opening of Congress in that year, as follows: 

It is apparent that our existing misfortunes have proceeded solely { 
extravagantand vicious system of paper currency and bank credits, ; 
the people to wild speculations and gambling in stocks. These revulsion: 
continue to recur at successive intervals solong as the paper currency a 
loans and discounts of the country shall be left to the discretion of { 
hundred irresponsible banking institutions, which, from the very law 
nature, will consult the interest of the stockholders rather than the p \ 
fare. 

The revulsion of 1837 caused the revenue from customs to fal! off 
from $23,000,000 to $11,000,000. But this panic and its conse 
were attributed by the protectionists of that day to the comprom 
iff. Then what will they say in regard to the causes and consequen 
of the still greater financial collapse of 1873? The people will 
member its effects upon themselves; they can not have forgotten the 
widespread bankruptcy and ruin that overtook millions of them; and 
they are aware that they were groaning then, as they still are. unde 
a heavy protective tariff. 

A reference to the reports of the Secretary of the Treasury made dur 
ing those years of sorrow will show, at the same time, that there y 
a heavy fallingoff ofrevenue. The panicoecurred in September, 173 = 

The fiscal year 1873 terminated at the end of June prece( 
that 1874 was the first year that felt the effects of the collaps: 
going back to 1871, the revenue from eustoms was $202,000, (0 
1872 the revenue was $212,000,000; and 1873 it was a few thou: 
short of $185,000,000. But the next year the revenue from 
fell down to $160,000,000, and continued to fall from year to \: 
til 1878, when it wasdown to $127,000,000. It rallied alittle 
year, when it reached $133,000,000; but it was not until | 
years after the panic, that the high protective tariff produ: 
enue equal to that of 1871. 

It will not do, then, to attribute financial disasters and {a 
nual returns ot revenue to low tariffs. 

After a reply by Mr. Hunter to the statement of Mr. Sim e 
Senate came to a vote on the passage of the bill, which w 
February 20 by—yeas 25, nays 14; as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Anthony and Simmons, of Rhode Island; Baker 

Bigler and Cameron, of Pennsylvania; Bingbam and Chandler, o! 
Clark and Hale, of New Hampshire; Doolittle and Durkee, of ‘ 
Fessenden and Morrill, of Maine; Foot, of Vermont; Foster, of ‘ 
Grimes and Harlan, of lowa; King and Seward, of New Yor! 
Wilson, of Massachusetts; Ten Eyck, of New Jersey; Trumbu!! 
Wade, of Ohio, and Wilkinson, of Minnesota—25. 

All Republicans except Mr. Bigler. 

Na vs—Messrs. Braggand Clingman, of North Carolina; Doug! 
Green, of Missouri; Hunter, of Virginia; Johnson and Sebastian, « 
Johnson and Nicholson, of Tennessee; Lane, of Oregon; Latham, 
nia; Pearce, of Maryland; Powell, of Kentucky, and Rice, of Mi 

All Democrats. 

February 21 the bill was sent back to the Honse wit! 
ments, and on motion ot Mr. SHERMAN, of Ohio, who was then 
ber of the House of Representatives, it was ordered printed. 

February 23 Mr. SHERMAN moved a resolution that the ' 
be taken up and referred to the Committee of the Whole on ‘ 
of the Union, and to be considered as a special order; that gene’ 
bate on it terminate within ten minutes after it is taken up, a0! ' 
the House now resolve itself into a Committee of the Whole on |) 

On a motion to suspend the rules to take up the bill, the yeas ““'" 
122, mays 49. The Americans, Messrs. Leach, Smith, and \*" 














th 


were 


———— 


¢ North Carolina, and the Anti-Lecompton Democrats, Clark, of New 
y and Davis, of Indiana, voted with the Democrats in the nega- 
- Messrs. Etheridge, Hatton, and Stokes, of Tennessee, Anderson, 
Brist w. Mallory and Moore, of Kentucky; Harris and Davis, of Mary- 
‘nd, and Bouligni, of Louisiana, Americans, voted in the affirmative 
with the Republicans. Others of these classes failed to vote. 

‘\lr, SHERMAN then moved cae eeeiaaty question, which was agreed 

1 the resolution was adopted by yeas 93, nays 26. 
ruary 25 the Senate amendments, one hundred and fifty-six 
ober, were taken up for consideration, and all of them agreed to 
+one. Thatone was to impose a duty on tea and coffee. A com- 
mittee of conference settled the difference in favor of the House, and 
‘ne duty on those articles was stricken from the bill. The bill was 
‘» cont to President Buchanan, and approved, March 2, 1861. 

“rhe first session of the Thirty-seventh Congress met July 4, 1861. 

Iuly.16 Mr. Stevens, Republican, of Pennsylvania, introduced a bill 
» provide increased revenue from imports, etc., which was read a first 
wna second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, ordered. to be printed, and made the special order for to- 
morrow at 1 o'clock. 

Mr. Vallandigham expressed the hope that reasonable time would 
be given for the diseussion of the measure, 

“Inly 17, on motion of Mr. Stevens, the tariff bill was taken up, and 
ordered that debate should close in one hour. 

‘fr. Vallandigham proposed as a substitute the act of 1857 and the 
repe al of the act of the last session. 

Mr. Stevens, after moving three amendments, briefly replied to Mr. 
Vallandigham. 

The bill increased the duties on a great variety of articles, but its 
chief features were the imposition of a duty of 15 cents per pound on 
tea of all kinds, 4 cemis per pound on coffee, and an increase of the 
duties on sugar unrefined from three-fourths of a cent to 2 and 2) 
cents per pound, No changes were made in the duties on iron, cot- 
ton. or woolen manufactures. 

The bill was amended in Committee of the Whole, but Mr. Stevens 
moved the original bill as a substitute for the amended bill; and the 
substitute was adopted by yeas 82. nays 48. 

The affirmative vote was all Republican and all from the Northern 

States, except that of Mr. Frank Blair, of Missouri, who was also a Re- 
publican. 
All the Democrats present voted against the bill, together with sev- 
eral Northern Republicans, among whom were Messrs. Windom of 
Minnesota, Shellabargerof Ohio, Buffinton of Massachusetts, Colfax of 
Indiana, Rollinsof New Hampshire, Kellogg of Illinois, and Van Wyck 
of New York, afterwards a Senator from Nebraska. The father of 
President Harrison also voted against this bill—Scott Harrison, an 
“ American,’’ from Ohio. 

The bill went to the Senate and was referred to the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

July 25 Mr. Simmons, Republican, of Rhode Island, reported back 
the House bill, with an amendment, asa substitute, which wasadopted— 
yeas 22, nays 18. The substitute, besides other changes, embraced a 
tax on incomes, ranging from 24 to 74 per cent. 

The yeas were all Republicans, except Mr. McDougall, of California. 
The negative vote included all the Democrats, together with Messrs. 
Browning and Trumbull, of Illinois, Carlile, of Virginia, Grimes and 
Harlan, of Iowa, and Harris, of New York, Republican. 

A committee of conference was appointed, which, August 2, reported 
a substitute which included with the tariff bill a provision for a direct 
tax of $20,000,000 upon lands, lots of ground, buildings, or dwelling- 
houses, and an income tax upon incomes exceeding $800 per annum. 
The Senate agreed to the report of the conference committee by yeas 
34, nays 8. The nays were Messrs, Breckinridge and Powell, of Ken- 
tacky; Bright, of Indiana; Johnson, of Tennessee; Polk, of Missouri; 
Kennedy, of Maryland; Latham,of California, and Saulsbury, of Dela- 
ware—all Democrats, 
aa House concurred in the report of the conference by yeas 89, 

V8 ov, 

Of the aflirmative vote, Messrs. Cobb of New Jersey, Bailey of Penn- 
ylvania, and Steele of New York were Democrats, There were also 
»” Americans’’ or ‘ Unionists’? who voted for the bill, namely, Messrs. 
Harrison, of Ohio, Brown and Sheffield, of Rhode Island, Calvert and 
esi of Maryland. So, of the 89 votes for the bill, 81 were Repub- 

The negative vote of 39 embraced all the Democrats except three, 
—— with Messrs, Beaman and Trowbridge, Republicans, and 
an Wright, of Pennsylvania, Crittenden, Dunlap, Grider, Hard- 
+ Pilger Mallory, Menzies, and Wadsworth, of Kentucky, and 

This” of Memes, who were classed as Unionists. 

act was wed by President Lincoln August 5, 1861. The 
ict of December 24, 1861, was introdneed in the House on the preceding 





ay by = ‘More i1t, of Vermont, from the Committee on Ways and | 
oe t increased the duties imposed by the act of August 5, upon | 

“ugar, and coffee, on the recommendation of Secretary Chase. It | 
i, yeas 77, nays 29. Mr. Aldrich, Republican, of 


passed the Honse 


Minnesota, voted with the Democrats and Unionists against the bill. 
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The bill passed the Senate the same day without debate and without 
amendment, and was signed by the President the following day. 

The act of July 14, 1862, was passed through each House with little 
debate, and no vote was taken on its passages, although there was a 
committee of conference appointed te settle the differences between 
the two Houses. This act inereased the duties on most articles. Mr. 
Elijah Ward, of New York, moved an amendment reducing the duties 
on a number of articles and addressed the House 
tion. The Democrats despaired of defeating or n 
deemed it useless to call for the yeas and nay 


in support of his mo 


iodifying the bill and 


This act substituted specific in place of ad valorem duties on most 
articles of importance, where it had not been done by previous acts. 

The act of March 3, 1863, made someslight changes in the foregoing 
act, but without affecting its general character. 

The act of June 30, 1864, was a further increase in the rates of dut 
It elicited a lively debate between Mr. S. S. Cox, then of Ohio, and 


others, and Messrs. MORRILL and Stevens. 
remarks Mr. Cox said: 


In the course of his ab! 


By the joint resolution passed a few weeks ago we increased the tariff rates 
of 1862 50 per cent. The present bill, while repealing that resolution afte: 
Ist of July, does not lessen, but increases largely the same rates It adds to 
them on most articles the amount of the internal tax. The duties are paid in 
gold. This adds the premium of gold to the tariff rates. So that in consid 
ing the effect of these measures I must consider them as affect the 
money which has been showered upon the country with such 


pro ‘ 
I 


Mr. Cox proceeds to show that 39.538} tons of pig-iron, which « 
in England $542,952 in gold, when imported cost the American ¢ 
sumer in depreciated paper, with tariff tax of 43 percent., freight, insu: 
ance, and importer’s profit, $1,685,301, or three times the original 

June 3 the bill was passed by yeas 82, nays 26. 

The Pennsylvania Democrats voted with the Republicans for th« 

The bill was amended in the Senate and passed June 17, by yea 
nays 5, not voting 22. 

‘The affirmative vote was all Republican and the negative all Demo 
cratic. 

A committee of conference settled the differences between the tw 
Houses, and their report was adopted in each, June 29, without a « 
of the yeas and nays. 

The act of March 3, 1865, was amendatory of that of June 20, 1464 
in many particulars. It was introduced February 27 in the House by 
Mr. MORRILL, and was passed March 1. The yeas and nays were 1 
called, but a motion of Mr. Cox to lay the bill on the table was lost 
yeas 43, nays 85, not voting 54. The opposition vote was all Demo 
cratic. 

On March 2 the bill was passed in the Senate with amendments without 
a call of the yeas and nays. A committee of conference adjusted the 
differences between the two Houses and the bill became a law March 3 

This act increased the internal taxes to correspond with the increased 
tariff taxes on spirits and other articles, or it increased the tariff tax: 
to correspond with the internal-revenue taxes. Among these was the 
iniquitous and unconstitutional tax of 5 cents per pound on the pro 
duction of cotton. 

The House bill to provide increased revenue, No. 718, was passed in 
that body July 10, 1866, by yeas 95, nays 52, a non-partisan vote 
It was sent to the Senate, and on motion of Mr. Grimes, Republican, 
of Iowa, its consideration was postponed until the second Wednesday 
in December. 

The act of July 28, 1866 (H. R. 780), reduced the internal tax on raw 
cotton to 3 cents per pound and made changes in the taxes on tobacco 
and distilled spirits. It passed the House by yeas 87, nays 36, 59 ab- 
sent. The nays were all Democrats or anti-Republicans 

The bill was passed in the Senate with amendments, but without a 
all of the yeas and nays. It is entitled ‘An act to protect the reve 
nue, and for other purposes,’’ and the sections relating to changes in th 
duties and taxes were of secondary importance. 

December 11 the House bill 718, which passed that body July 10 
and was postponed to the second Wednesday in December, was now 
taken up in the Senate, and 500 copies ordered printed, and referred 
to the Finance Committee. 

January 11, 1867, Mr. Fessenden, from the Finance Committee 
ported asubstitute for the House bill. This bill failed to 
Pending the consideration of the Senate substitute in that body, M1 
B. Gratz Brown, Republican, of Missouri, said 

Mr. President, I think any one who has listened to th ate th 


be satisfied that it is not a measure for increasing the pu 
ever may be alleged generally asthe opinions of some members of the | i 


revenue \ 


Committee, yet whenever a single item has come up for discussion, whenev« 
any point in the bill has been subjected to criticism, it has been found that tl 
duty laid is a duty laid for some other purpose, and not for rey ie 


The Senate substitute was adopted by that body by yeas 27, nays 10, 
absent 15. The yeas were all Republicans except Messrs. Reverdy 
| Johnson, of Maryland, and McDougall, of California, 

The nays were Messrs. Davis, of Kentucky, Doolitile, of Wiscon- 
sin, Henderson, of Missouri, Fowler and Patterson, of Tennessee, 
Grimes and Kirkwood, of Iowa, Hendricks and Lane, of Indiana, and 
Trambull, of Illinois—10. 

There were fifteen absentees, of whom four were Democrats, namely, 
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. Buckalew, of Pennsylvania, Guthrie, of Kentucky, Nesmith, 
gon, and Salisbury, of Delaware. 

Che two Houses could not agree upon the amendments, and the bill | 
failed 

But another act to provide increased revenue from imported wool, 
eic., which was passed in the first session, was now passed in the Sen- 
ite and bears date March 2, 1867, 

TORTY-FIRST CON‘ 

Che act of July 
and for other purposes, 

[tL was passed in the House by yeas 153, nays 3 
negative vote all Democratic. 

Che reductions failed to satisfy the Democratic demands. 

[n the Senate the debate tarned upon the proposition of Mr. Conk- 
ling to repeal the income tax. It was urged by that gentleman and 
others, and opposed by Mr. SHERMAN, 

The motion to strike out the income tax prevailed by yeas 34, nays 

The vote was non-partisan. In place of the revenue from the 
income tax the Committee on Finance restored the duty on sugar, and 
in this form the bill was passed in the Senate by yeas 43, nays 6, absent 
23. The House and Senate came to an agreement as to the terms of 


‘LCST 


ol oO 


JRESS, SEC 
14, 1870, entitled ‘‘An act to reduce internal taxes, 
’? embraced a tariff reduction also. 


5, 42 absent. 


OND SESSION 


The 


the bill, and it became a law July 14, 1870. 
rORTY-THIRD CONGRESS, VIRST SESSION. 
lay 25, 1874,in the House Mr. Dawes, Republican,of Massachusetts, 


reported a bill from the Committee on Ways and Means (H. R. 3491) 
to amend existing customs and internal-revenue laws, and for other 
purposes. 

_ 26, Mr. DAWeEs called up the bill, and said: 

> leading manufacturing interests of the country have been represented 
bel ore the committee and have been heard patientiy andthoroughly. The com- 
wittee have also heard, on the other hand, the officers of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, who are anxious, as we had occasion heretofore to say to the House, that 
increased taxation should be the policy of Congress. 

it never seems to have occurred to Mr. Dawes that anybody but 
the protected manufacturers and the tax-collectors on the part of the 
Government had any business to inquire into the matter. He said, in 
reply to Mr. Cox, that the most gratifying feature of the whole bili, to 
him, was the fact that it would not add tothe public revenue. In 
other words, that he, as the representative of the manufacturers, looked 
after their interests first, and that the higher the tariff the higher their 
profits and the lower the revenue to the Government. 

June 1 Mr. DAwes introduced from the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee a substitute for the original bill. It was passed on the same day, 
by yeas 177, nays 49. The affirmative vote was made up of all par- 
ties, chiefly Republican. The negative vote wasall Democratic. ‘The 
test vote was on suspending the rules. 

The bill was passed in the Senate June 22, with amendments. 

A conference committee made a report, which was agreed to by the 
Senate, but disagreed to by the House, and the bill was postponed to 
the first Monday in December. 

Second session. January 1875, the conference committee amended 
their report, which was agreed to by both Houses, and the bill was 
signed by the President February 8, 1875. 

FORTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION. 

The tariff act of 1883 was made a part of the ‘‘act to reduce internal 
taxation, and for ether purposes.’’ It was introduced in the House of 
Representatives in March, 1882, by Mr. Kelley, of Pennsylvania; it 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
but was not taken up for consideration until June 21. 

June 27, 1882, the bill was passed in the House by yeas 128, nays 
80. In the Senate the tariff feature was added. The Senate also pro- 
posed taking the taxes off of bank capital and deposits and the re- 
peal of the stamp tax on bank checks, patent medicines, and friction 
matches, but no let up on tobacco or spirits. 

The bill was debated until August 3, when it was abandoned. Mr. 
MorRILL, then a Senator from Vermont, proposed to drop the tariff 
ieatures of the bill and pass it as it came from the House, but no ac- 
tion was taken upon that motion. 


SECOND SESSION, DECEMBER 8, 1582. 

‘Che House bill was again taken up, on motion of Mr. MorriLy, and 
recommitted to the Finance Committee. 

January 4, 1883, Mr, MoRRILL, by direction of the Finance Com- 
mittee, reported back the House bill to reduce internal-revenue taxa- 
tion, with an amendment embracing an entire revision of the tariff, 
including the machinery for collecting the duties. 

According to Mr. MorRILu’s estimate the bill would make reduc- 
tions upon imports amounting to $45,049,000. The articles on which the 
reductions were to take place were cotton manufactures, iron and steel, 
silks, wools and woolens, sugar, molasses, and some other articles. 

There was to be also a reduction of internal taxes amounting to 
$34,790,324, making in all a reduction in taxation amounting to $79, - 
839,324, 

Mr. MorRILL stated that the Finance Committee had followed, in 
making the tariff revision, the report of the Tariff Commission, which 
he landed very highly. ‘To this Mr. Beck replied at some length, and 
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indulged in some pointed criticisms upon the work of the , 

It was in the course of this debate that Mr. SHERMAN ma: 
traordinary blunder of stating, first, that it had ‘‘ got to be 
of tariff policy to levy specific duties;’’ that ‘‘it is now an 
axiom by every man who has ever undertaken in the last { 
to frame a tariff bill that specific duties are better than ad 
duties.’’ Having laid down these ‘‘axioms’’ he goes on to st 

Therefore itis that from the tariffof 1812, including the tariff of 13: 
tariff which has been made in this country from that time, it has 
mitted axiom of legislators that specific duties should be substituted 
lorem as far as practicable. 

Now, what stranger to the laws of this country could suspect, jy 4), 
face of this broad statement of the leading financier of the Repyh);, 
party, that the tariffs, both of 1846 and 1857, are exclusively ad yao. 
rem tariffs and that neither of them contains a solitary spe: 

Yet such is the fact. These tarifis classify every imported a 

der schedules A, B, C, etc., and impose ad valorem duties upg) 
them. On schedule A, embracing only spirits, the duty is 109 , 
cent. On schedule B, 40 per cent. On schedule C, 30 pe ea and 
so on down to 5 per cent. and a free-list. The tariff of 1857 is sip), 
a further reduction of these several rates. Mr. SHERMAN must hay 
derived his ex cathedra dictum from a country newspaper printed hich 
up in Vermont, 

During this Senate debate Mr. VANCE, of North Carolina, | 
the statement of a gentleman engaged in the business of pottery. 

Mr. Sewell (Republican), of New Jersey, said the gentleman refer) 
to manufactured no pottery except Portland knobs, which he does wit) 
machinery and which he can do at the present tariff rates. 

Mr. Vance. He comes under the generic term, as I understand. 

Mr. SEweELL. But it isa class of pottery where they can use m 
manufacturing. - =. 2 

Mr. Vance. As to the statement made by the Senator from New J; and 
which I saw stated by several orators before the New York tariff convent 
that 90 per cent. of this pottery business is labor, I desire to call the attention 
of the Senate to the tables prepared by the Tariff Commission on th tery 
interest. In 1880 there were 686 establishments, there were 9,404 ha ds son 
ployed, there were $6,380,610 capital invested, there were wages pai is 535 
and the product was $7, 943,229. They were lacking right smartly of 50 per 
instead of 90. 

Mr. VANCE continued his remarks and exposed the enormous taxes 
on window-glass. He showed that the importations for 1882 amounted 
to $1,454,833; that the revenue received was $1,114,165; and thatdo. 
mestic manufactures consumed were about three times as mucli as the 
imported articles; so that the people paid to the American manu 
urers three times as much tax as to the Government. 

The bill was passed, February 20, by yeas 42, nays 19. 

Ten Democrats voted for the bill, namely, Messrs. Barrow and !)1 
of Georgia; Bayard, of Delaware; Camden and Davis, of West Virginia 
GORMAN, of Maryland; Jackson, of Tennessee; Jones, of Florida; Mc- 
PHERsON, of New Jersey; and Slater, of Oregon. One ‘Repub! lican, Mr 
Mitchell, of Pennsylvania, voted with the Democrats against the bill. 

A committee of conference settled the differences between the tv 
Houses in regard to the amendments, and the bill was signed })j 
President, Arthur, March 3, 1883. 


INTERNAL 


It is a curious fact that the man, Alexander Hamilton, pro 
tectionists claim as the author or father of their policy, was the im 
to protest against the extension of the system of taxation upon / 
goods imported, and that at a time when those taxes amounted t 
than 9 percent. He held that higher duties would disconrag 
merce and be unjust to that important branch of business In his re- 
port on the public credit of December 13, 1790, he says: 


It need scarcely be observed that the duties on the great mass sported 
articles have reached a point which it would not be expedienttoexcec’. [ber 
is at least satisfactory evidence that they can not be extended furthe: 
contravening the sense of the body of merchants. 


In one of his letters in The Federalist, letter No. 12, he says tha 
the duties imposed by the several States had never exceeded upon “ 
average more than 3 per cent., but he thought they might under 
Federal Government be “‘ increased to treble their present nt 
in other words, to9 per cent. And it was at this point, in this repr 
on the public credit, when the duties were less than 9 per cent that 
he called a halt and proposed what would now be thought ex! 
moderate taxes on domestic distilled spirits; that is to sy, rn cet 
per proof gallon if distilled from grain or fruits grown in the (a! 
States, and 13 cents per proof gallon if distilled from sugar, lasses 
or other foreign-grown articles. There was then no sugar or 0/4 
produced in the United States. 

The act as drawn by Hamilion was passed in both Hou: 
gress, but not without strenuous opposition on the part of t) 
ern members. Among the ablest of these were the Represe at 
from North Carolina. They were inflexibly opposed to the sysie™ ” 
excise taxes. The vote in Committee of the Whole on strikins ou! 
thirteenth section, imposing the tax on distilled spirits, as th ' 
originally reported, was as follows: 


Yeas—Messrs. P. Muhlenterg, Heister,and Scott, of Peansylva 
M and Parker, of Virginia; Stone,of Maryland ; Bloodworth,5«' 
and Williamson, of Nort Carolina; Burke and Tucker, of South 
Baldwin, Jackson, and Matthews, of Georgia—1l6. 
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which being taken, 
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nc’ _—o | . “ST iae 
“ays—Messrs. Foster, Gilman, and Livermore, of New Hampshire; Ames, Mr. Vallandigham demanded the yeas and nays: 
Goodhue, Grout, Leonard, Partridge, Sedgwick, and Thatcher, of Massachu- resulted—veas 77. navs 60 : . 
oe sherman, Sturgis, Trumbull, and Wadsworth, of Connecticut; Benson, , _ eas wws nays ; ; s 
ea Lawrence, Sylvester, and Van Renssalaer, of New York; Boudinot, Many Republicans the bill. In the Senate the bill 
was annexed to the tariff bill and was passed and became a law, as has 


Moyd, LA ; > : 
hadwalader, Schureman, and Sinnickson, of New Jersey; Clymer, Fitzsim- 
been stated above in the account of tariif legislation. 
This direct-tax act included an income tax of 3 per cent. upon in- 


voted against 


it ed wns, and Wyncoop, of Pennsylvania; Seney and Smith, of Maryland ; Griffin, 
mons Nee, Madison, and White, of Virginia; Smith, of South Carolina; Vining, | 
of Delaware, and Bourne, of Rhode Island—36. 


: en F . - niaie } comes which exceeded $800, with half that rate upor ld f United 
© that~ After settling the machinery of the bill it — passed by the House | States notes and hensie. but 5 per aad if aaah hol \ ee va ‘a 
and every and went to the Senate. The Senate then sat in secret session and no | py. direct tax was suspended and ee 


jebates are preserved. On the. passage of the bill in that body the | 
yeas were 20 and nays 5. Messrs. Johnston and Hawkins, Senators | iN 
from North Carolina, voted for the bill. The nays were Messrs. Dal- 


TERNAL REVENUF EXCISE TAXES 


rhe act of July 1, 1862, entitled ‘‘An act to provide internal reve- 


i 
* a = ton and Strong, of Massachusetts; F oster, of Rhode Island; Gunn, of nue to support the Government and to pay interest on the public debt,” 
; 1 ei Georgia, and Maclay, of Pennsylvania—5. The New England Sen- | was the foundation of the present internal-revenue system. 
al Valo. 7 


ators voted against the bill because it imposed higher taxes on the dis- | 
tillation of spirits from sugar and molasses, in which their constituents 
were extensively engaged, than on spirits distilled from grain and 
fruits of domestic growth. 

per The act was approved by President Washington March 3, 


It imposed a tax of 20 cents per gallon on first-proof spirits; and on 
malt liquors of every kind the tax was $1 per barrel of 31 gallons. 

Licenses were required of all sorts of dealers, manufacturers, and of 
| persons engaged in every imaginable occupation, and the yearly prices 
of the licenses varied according to the real or supposed importance of 





1€s Upon 
100 1791, and 


ent. 4 > : ° . . 

- and went into operation July 1 of that year. : the business. 

. st hes In 1794 an act was passed which imposed taxes on the manufacture | The act of March 7, 1864, increased the tax on distilled spirits to 60 
lave 


of tobacco, snuff, and refined sugar. On this question the North Caro- 
lina delegation was divided. Messrs. Blount, Macon, McDowell, and 
Winston voted to reject the bill, while Messrs. Dawson, Gillispie, 


| cents per gallon. And the act of June 30, 1864, increased the tax on 
| distilled spirits to $1.50 per gallon prior to February 1, 1865, and after 
| that date to $2 per gallon. 


ited high 


1, Quoted . T3113 io |e : oo ie : x : 

ae “ Locke, Mebane, Grove, and W illiams voted to sustain it. ; | Brandy distilled from grapes was taxed 25 cents pergallon. Further 

on Other internal taxes were imposed, but it is needless to go into the | additions were made to the list of taxed articles aud occupations, ‘' too 
1CTreg . | . ” . 

loes 1 particulars. | numerous to mention.’’ Heavy additions were made to tobacco taxes 


The act of 1797, imposing stamp duties, was passed in the House by 
yeas 47, nays 41. It wassupported by the Federalists and opposed by 
the Republicans, or followers of Jefferson, without regard to sectious. 

The bill was passed in the Senate by yeas 20, nays 7. 
rsey, and worth and Martin, of North Carolina, voted against it. 


Hventior 


| in all the varieties of its manufacture and use. 
| Little opposition was made to the passage of these acts, which, in 
| the main, were necessary to meet the wants of the Government, al 

Messrs. Blood- | though needlessly oppressive in many respects and in some flagrantly 
| uncoustitutional. This was particularly true of the taxes on the mere 





attention The act of July 9, 1798, providing for the assessment of lands, houses, | production of raw cotton and tobacco. But they were Southern prod- 
16 pottery and slaves, was passed an the House by yeas 69, nays 19. The oppo- | ucts, and it afforded pleasure to bitter partisans to inflict them, not so 
ands em. sition chiefly from the South and West. It was passed unanimously | much for the revenue as for the hardship they imposed, on the princi- 


at in the Senate. ple, stated by Macaulay, that the Puritans in Cromwell’s time sup- 


The foregoing act only prepared the machinery for the direct tax, | pressed bull-fights, not on account of the pain given to the animals, 


ous taxes which was passed, and became a law July 14. but because they gave pleasure to the spectators. 

mounted It provided for raising two millions by taxes on lands, houses, and The act of July 20, 1868, reduced the duty on spirits to 50 cents per 
ele a . 4 . 

that do. ears. | gallon. The tax on manufactured tobacco was also reduced from 50 


ch as the 


iannifact 


It passed the House by yeas 62, nays 18; and passed the Senate with 
little opposition. 


cents per pound to 32 cents. Other changes were made 
The yeas and nays were not called on the passage of this bill 


The toregoing internal taxes were imposed for the purposeof paying | The act of July 14, 1870,entitled ‘‘An act to reduce internal revenue, 
off the Revolutionary public debt and for meeting and preparing for the | and for other purposes,’’ repeals a large number of special taxes and 


Brows contingency of a war with England or France. They were all repealed ! stamp taxes. 

Tipeinie: about the beginning of the present century, after which no internal | ‘he act of June 6, 1872, increased the tax on distilled spirits from 
ida: Mc- taxes, whether direct or excise, were found necessary until 1813, when | 50 to 70 cents per proof gallon. It reduced the tax on tobacco from 32 
can. Mr the war with Great Britain was on hand. War wasdeclared in June, | to 20 cents per pound. 

the bill. 1812; but, strange to say, the first war tax was not proposed until July | But it is noticeable that all these taxes, whether reductions or other, 
the two of the following year. Mr. Madison was President, and the Jeflerso- | are based on the favorite Republican idea of taxing plain people more 
d by the nian Republican or Democratic party was in power, and would be re- | heavilythan the wealthy. In other words, they place the same amount 


sponsible for whatever taxes it became necessary to impose to meet the of tax on cheap goods that they do on finer and more costly articles. 


emergency. The invasion of our independent rights as a nation by | Thus: 7 
Great Britain had made war necessary, and heavy taxation necessary. | On all chewing and smoking tobas 
oma Fee The country had then become more populous and wealthy than it | le al eile 
the first was fifteen years before, and a three million direct tax was laid upon | ‘ . cee mimi inti aie - 
1 foreign ‘ - ‘ : anivt | fine-cut, cavendish, plug, or twist, cut or granulated of every description ; on 
i ; ‘ ¥ lands, houses, and slaves, and excise taxes were imposed upon pirits | tobacco twisted by hand, or reduced to a condition to be consumed, or in any 
G (0 168 manufactured in the country, upon refining sugar, upon pleasure car- | other manner than the ordinary mode of drying and curing, prepared for sale 
age com: rages, upon licenses, upon sales at auction, upon banks and bankers. or consumption, even if prepared without the use of any machine or instru- 
hier . ‘ i >} y m ae > t ' } } >.< f ‘ 
n is re and ; : ment, and without being preased or sweetened, and on al! fine-cut shorts and 
. a stamp tax was imposed upon legal instruments. ’ refuse scraps, clippings, cuttings, and sweepings of tobacco, a tax of 10 cents 
mS eee eee miatery of these several measures. Being | per pound. 
sported TOpo:! t ican pos | aie . . ‘ 
1. The Federalist. a ees er eee tee ee renee oo | This clause of the act is about as searching as the iron-clad oath, and 
withot still fal i & ae S ee eee | the object of its Republican authors was to make poor white men and 
a. Th ul in talent, wealth, and influence, especially in New Eng- | negroes pay as much tax on their twisted ground leaves and ‘“‘sweep 
and, e several essary : : ir | Dest a twi g ‘ 3 Sy) 
ys that nature un ] eee were ROCSSEALY ; but they we oe their | ings’’ as fine gentlemen pay on their fine-cut, their cavendish, and plug. 
ae popular, though framed with a view to avoiding friction, and | : ere . : , 
1pon a they were laid aside as soon as possible | And this principle runs through the whole tariff and internal-revenue 
der the ; - ° leislation of the Republican party. The act of March 3, 1875, *' to 
nount INTERNAL TAXES IMPOSED IN 1861 AND FOLLOWING YEARS. | further protect the sinking fund and to provide for the exigencies of 
3 report a direct tax proposed in the bill as it came from the Ways and | the Government,’’ raised the tax on distilled spirits from 70 to 90 cents 
nt., that a Committee was to raise $30,000,000. It was introduced by Mr. | per proof gallon. 
tremely “tevens, of Pennsylvania. The chief o ition to it came from the} The act of March 1, 1879, reduced the taxes on snuff and tobacco to 
Republi P on , | 
11 cents pubdlicans, Messrs. Conkling and Colfax. The former proposed to | 16 cents per pound. The tax on cigars was raised to $6 per 1,000 
ae mak isiti 5 propo 0 | per po me was I 
) United © requisitions upon the States and allow them to collect their | and on cigarettes to $1.75 per package weighing 3 pounds. 


(uotas in theirown way. He was reluctant to vote for the bill; but 
its most obnoxious feature was that it created an army of officers to 
collect the taxes. 

Mr. Colfax proposed a substitute, which was to levy the tax on bonds, 
stocks, money at interest, and incomes. 


Mr. Conkling’ i — } 
Joly 24. iesn sresolution was adopted—yeas 70, nays 67. 


The act of March 3, 1883, entitled “‘ An act to reduce internal-revy 
enue taxation, and for other purposes,’’ relieved the banks trom taxa- 
tion and repealed all stamp taxes. The special taxes were also re- 
duced. 

ut the Republicans, true to their instincts, while abolishing bank 
taxes and income taxes, still hold on to the taxes on the farmer, the 





of Ub: 
, South: 


ntatives 





This was 


stem of tobacco grower and consumer, and still discriminate in taxes on to 
out the — the next day Mr. Stevens reported back from the Ways and | bacco in tavor of the rich and against the poor. 

bill was wi nee that they were unable to frame a bill in conformity | It is needless to add that the Democratic party has favored every re- 

with the resolution of Mr. Conkling and consistent at the same time duetion of taxation, and has opposed every needless increase of taxes, 

Brows = e Constitution. | and especially has it opposed measures which, under the pretense of 

| “— Finally the House passed a bill providing for the collection of twenty | being intended to increase the revenue, have been designed to put money 

aroling mulions in the usual way. into the pockets of the manufacturers at the expense of the people 
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and to the injury of the public revenue. In theseveral cases in which 
tariff acts have been united with internal revenue acts, the course of 
parties has been shown already. 
MODIFICATION OF INTERNAL-REVENUE LAWS. 
Forty-ninth Congress, second session.} 
March 3, 1887, Mr. Henperson, of North Carolina, moved to sus- 
pend the rules and pass this bill. 


A bill to modify the internal-revenne system of legislation, and for other pur- 


poses, 
Be tlenacted by the Se ec and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the proviso contained in subdivision 6 of 
section 3244 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, which reads as fol- 


lows Provided, That nothing in this section shall be construed to onemes 
from aspecial tax any farmer or planter who, by peddling or otherwise, sells 
leaf-iobacco at retail directly to consumers, or who sells or assigns, consigns, 


transfers, or disposes of to persons other than those who have paid aspecial tax 


as leaf-dealers or manufacturers of tobacco snuff, or cigars or to persons pur- 
chasing leaf-tobacco for export,”’ be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 
Src. 2. That section 3361 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, and all 


laws and parts of laws which impose restrictions upon the sale of leaf-tobacco 
by the producers thereof, or by guardians, executors, or trustees having the 
control of the land on which the same was produced, or by owners of land who 
have received tobacco as rent from their tenants, and all laws and parts of laws 
imposing penalties therefor, be, and the same are hereby, repealed; and none 
of the persons or classes of persons above mentioned shall be deemed dealers 
in leaf-tobaceo or retail dealers in leaf-tobacco or be subject to any special or 
other tax as euch 

Sx That section 3255 of the Revised Statutes shall be amended by adding 
at the end of said section the following: 

‘The Secretary of the Treasury shall exempt all distilleries which mash five 
bushels of grain or less per day from the operations of the provisions of this title 
relating to the manufacture of spirits, except as to the payment of the tax,which 
said tax shall be levied and collected on the capacity of said distilleries; and 
said distilleries shall be run and operated without storekeepers or ‘ storekeep- 
ers and gaugers.’ And the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the ap- 
proval of said Secretary, may exempt any distillery or all distilleries which 
mash over five and not more than twenty-five bushels of grain per day from the 
operations of the provisions of this title relating to the manufacture of spirits, 
except as to the payment of the tax, which said tax shall be assessed and col- 
lected upon the capacity of the distillery so exempted, as hereinbefore provided. 
And the said Commissioner, with the approval of said Secretary, may es- 
tablish special warehouses, in which he may authorize to be deposited the 
product of any number of said distilleries to be designated by him, and in which 
any distiller operating any such distillery may deposit his product, which,when 
so deposited shall be subject to all the laws and regulations as to bonds, tax, 
removals,and otherwise as other warehouses. The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, is hereby author- 
ized and directed to make such rules and regulations as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this section : Provided, That such regulations shall 
be adopted as will require that all the spirits manufactured shall be subject to 
the payment of the tax as required by law.”’ 

sec. 4. That section 3255 of the Revised Statutes of the United States be 
amended by striking out all after said number and substituting therefor the 
following 

‘The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, may exempt distillers of brandy made exclusively from apples, 
peaches, grapes, or other fruits from any provision of this title relating to the 
manufacture of spirits, except as to the tax thereon, when in his judgment it 
may seem expedient to do so.” 

Sec. 5. That the provisions of an act entitled “ An act relating to the produc- 
tion of fruit-brandy, and to punish frauds connected with the same,” approved 
March 3, 1877, be extended and made applicable to brandv distilled from ap- 
ples or peaches. or from any other fruit the brandy distilled from which is 
not now required, or hereafter shall not be required, to be deposited in a dis- 
tillery warehouse: Provided, That each of the warehouses established under 
said act, or which may hereafter be established, shall be in charge either of a 
storekeeper or a storekeeper and gauger, at the discretion of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. 

Sec. 6. That section 3332 of the Revised Statutes, and the supplement thereto, 
shall be amended so that said section shall read as follows: 

“When a judgment of forfeiture, in any case of seizure, is recovered against 
any distillery used or fit for use in the production of distilled spirits, because 
no bond has been given, or against any distillery used or fit for use in the pro- 
duction of spirits, having a registered producing capacity of less than 150 gal- 
lons a day, every still, doubler, worm, worm-tub, mash-tub, and fermenting- 
tub therein shall be sold, as in ease of other forfeited property, without being 
mutilated or destroyed. And in case of seizure of astill. doubler, worm, worm- 
tub, fermenting-tub, mash-tub, or other distilling apparatus of any kind what- 
soever, for any offense involving forfeiture of the same, it shall be the duty of 
the seizing officer to remove the same from the place where seized to a place of 
safe storage; and said property so seized shall be sold as provided by law, but 
without being mutilated or destroyed.” 

Sec. 7. That whenever in any statute denouncing any violation of the internal- 
revenue laws as a crime or misdemeavor there is prescribed in such statute a 
minimun punishment, less than which minimum no fine, penalty, imprison- 
ment, or punishment is authorized to be imposed, every such minimum punish- 
ment is hereby abolished; and the court or judge in every such case shall have 
discretion to impose any fine, penalty, imprisoament, or punishment not ex- 
ceeding the limit authorized by such statute, whether such fine, penalty, im- 
prisonment, or punishment be less or greater than the said minimum go pre- 
scribed, 

Sec. 8. That no warrant, in any case under the internal-revenue laws, shall 
be issued upon an affidavit making charges upon information and belief, unless 
such affidavit is made by a collector or deputy collector of internal revenue or 
by a revenue agent, nor unless such affidavit is first approved by the district at- 
torney and written instructions given by him for the issuing of the warrant; 
and, with the exception aforesaid, every such warrant shall issued upon a 
sworn compiaint, setting forth the facts constituting the offense and allegin 
them to be within the personal knowledge of the affilant; and no wumnendiinall 
be issued upon the affidavit of a person other than such collector, deputy enl- 
lector, or revenue agent, unless the commissioner or other officer having juris- 
diction shall indorse upon the warrant and shall enter upon bis docket an ex- 

»ress adjudication that the examination on oath of the afhant shows that there 
is probable cause for charging the person prosecuted with the offense. 

Sec, 9. That whenever it shall be made to appear to the United States court 
or judge having jurisdiction that the health or life of any person imprisoned for 
any offense, in a county jail or elsewhere, for a period of one year or less, is en- 
dangered by close confinement, the said court or judge is hereby authorized to 
make such order and provision for the comfort and well-being of the person so 
imprisoned as shall be deemed reasonable and proper. 

Svc 10. That the circuit courts of the United States and the district courts of 
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the Territories are authorized to remove from office any commias\ ne 


or authorized to be appointed by said courts under sections 627 anc | 
Revised Statutes. = 

Sxo. ll, That all clauses of section 3244 of the Revised Statutes 
amendatory thereof, and all other laws which impose any spe : 


manufacturers of stills, are hereby repealed. 
Szo. 12, All laws in conflict with this act are hereby repealed 
Sec. 13, This act shall be in force from and after the 1st day of 


year 1887, 


Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina, demanded the 


on suspending the rules. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and it was decided in 
139, nays 112, not voting 68; as follows: 


Allen, J. M. 
Anderson, C. M. 
Bacon, 
Barbour, 
Barksdale 
Barnes, 
Barry, 
Belmont, 
Bennett, 
Blanchard, 
Bliss, 
Blount, 
Boyle, 
Brady, Rep. 


Breckinridge, C. R. 
sreckinridge, WCP 


Bynum 

Cabell, 
Caldwell, 
Campbell, Felix 
Campbell, T. J. 
Candler, 
Carleton, 
Catchings, 
Clements, 
Cobb, 
Comstock, 
Cowles, 

Cox, W. R. 
Crisp, 
Croxton, 
Culberson, 
Curtin, 

Daniel, 
Dargan, 


Adama, G. E. 
Allen, C. H. 
Atkinson, 
Baker, 
Bayne, 
Bingham, 
Bound, 
Boutelle, 
Brown, C. E. 
Brown, W. W. 
Buchanan, 
Buck, 
Bunnell, 
Burleigh, 
Burrows, 
Butterworth, 
Campbell, J. M. 
Cannon, 
Caswell, 
Conger, 
Cuteheon, 
Davenport, 
Davis, 
Dingley, 
Dorsey, 
Dunbam, 
Ely, 
Everhart, 


Adams, J.J. 
Aiken, 
Anderson, J. A. 
Ballentine, 
Bland, 

Bragg, 
Browne, T. M. 
Brumm, 
Burnes, 
Campbell, J. E. 


© y, 
Collins, 
Compton, 
Cooper, 
Cox, 8.5. 
Crain, 
Dockery, 


YEAS—139. 


Davidson, A. C. 


Libbey, Rep. 


Davidson, R. H, M. Lore, 


Dawson, 
Dibble, 
Dunn, 

Eden, 
Eldredge, 
Ermentrout, 
Forney, 
Gibson, C. H. 
Glass, 

Green, 

Hale, 

Hall, 

Halsell, 
Hammond, 
Harris, 
Hatch, 
Heard, 
Hemphill, 
Henderson, J. 8. 
Herbert, 
Hiestand, Rep. 
Hill, 

Houk, Rep. 
Howard, 
Hudd, 
Hutton, 
Irion, 
Johnston, T. D. 
Jones, J, H. 
Kleiner, 
Landes, 
Lanham, 

Le Fevre, 


Lowry, 
McAdoo 
McCreary, 
MeMillin, 
McRae, 
Merriman, 
Miller, 
Mills, 
Morgan, 
Morrison, 
Morrow, Rep. 
Marphy, 
Neal, 
Norwood, 
Oates, 
O’Ferrall, 
O’ Neill, J. J. 
Outhwaite, 
Page, 

Peel, 

Perry, 
Pettibone, Rep. 
Pidcock, 
Pindar, 
Randal), 
Reagan, 
Richardson, 
Robertson, 
Rogers, 
Rusk, 
Sayers, 
Scott, 
Sencey, 


NAYS—112. 


Farquhar, 
Findlay, Dem. 
Fleeger, 
Frederick, Dem. 
Fuller, 
Funston, 
Gallinger, 
Geddes, Dem. 
Gilfillan, 
Grosvenor, 
Grout, 
Guenther, 
Harmer, 
Hayden, 
Haynes, 
Henderson, T. J. 
Hepburn, 
Hermann, 
Hires, 
Hiscock, 

Hitt, 

Holman, Dem. 
Holmes, 
Hopkins, 
Jackson, 
James, 
Johnson, F. A. 
Johnston, J. T. 


Ta Follette, 
Laird, 
Lehlbach 
Lindsley, 
Little, 
Long, 
Louttit, 
Lyman, 
McComas, 
McKenna, 
McKinley, 
Millard, 
Milliken, 
Moffatt, 
Morrill, 
Nelson, 

O’ Donnell, 
O’ Neill, Charles, 
Osborne, 
Owen, 
Parker, 
Payne, 
Payson, 
Perkins, 
Peters, 
Phelps, 
Plumb, 
Price, 


NOT VOTING—468., 


Dougherty, 
Ellsberry, 
Evans, 

Felton, 

Fisher, 

Foran, 

Ford, 

Gay, 

Gibson, Eustice 
Glover, 

Goff 

Hanback, 
Henderson, D. B. 
Henley, 

Jones, J.T. 
Kelley, 
Ketcham, 


King, 
Laffoon, 
Lawler, 
Lovering, 
Mahoney, 
Markham, 
Martin, 
Matson, 
Maybury, 
Mitchell, 
Muller, 
Neece, 
Negley, 
O’ Hara, 
Ranney, 
Reed, 
Reese, 


the 1 





Seym 
Shaw 
Singleto 
Skinne: 
Snyder 
Sowden 
Springer 


al 


i 


Stewart, ( 
Stone, W 


Ward 
Warner 
Wellbor 
Wheeler 


White. A. ( 
Wi Ikins 


Willis 
Wise 
Wolford 
Worthi 


Rice 


Riggs, D 


Rowe 
Ryan 
Sawyer 
Seranto 
Sessions 
Smalls, 
Spoone: 


Stephens 


Stewart 
Stone, I 
Strait, 

Struble, 
Swinbur 
Taylor 
Taylor, 


I 
I 


Thomas.. 


Thomas 
Thomps 
Wait, 


y | 


) 


Wakefield 


Warner, 
Weaver 
Weaver 
Weber 
West 


Whit 


Rock w« 
Romei 
Sadie: 
Spriggs 
Stah) nex 
Steele, 
St. Mart 
Symes 
Throck 


Towneet 


Van Sch 
Wade 
Walla 
Whiti: 
Wilson 
Winans 
Woodbt 


\ 


So (two-thirds not having voted in favor thereof) the rules 
suspended, and the bi!! was not passed. 


One hundred and thirty Democrats and 9 Republicans vote! 
bill and 106 Republicans and 6 Democrats voted against this ! 


vote shows that the Republicans are opposed to giving the p 
relief from the oppressions of the internal-revenue syste. 
Sections 4 and 5 of the foregoing bill were enacted into |" 


Fiftieth Congress, and the other sections of the bill, with s!i¢!! 
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ations, were passed through the House of Representatives of said Con- | 


ress, some of the sections being contained in bill H. R. 5931, which 
assed the House, on motion of Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina, 


February 7, 1888, and all of them were contained in the Mills tariff 


pill as it passed the House. 
THE NATIONAL-BANKING SYSTEM. 

The present national banking system wasestablished in 1863, on the 
recommendation of the late Judge Chase, who was then Secretary of the 
Treasury. Herecommended the system is his first annual report, in De- 
cember, 1861. The idea of hypothecating United States bonds as the 
basis of banking and circulation was borrowed from the State of New 
York, where it had prevailed from 1838, and where State bonds wer: 
used instead of those of the United States. 

There can be no doubt that it is the safest possible system of bank 
circulation. But the question arises, why give to individuals the enor- 
mous power as we)l as the enormous advantage of doing that which 
the Government can do in the interest of the whole people? 

Bills establishing a national-banking system were introduced in both 
Houses in January, 1863, but the Senate bill, introduced by Mr. Suer- 
MAN, of Ohio, was preferred. 

Mr. Powell, Democrat, of Kentucky, February 4, thought that the 
United States could not charter a bank in the States without the con- 
sent of the Legislatures thereof. He also moved to amend the bill by 
striking out the clause authorizing the redemption of the bank bills in 
lawful money and inserting gold and silver. He held that Congress 
could not make paper a legal tender. Heat the same time gave notice 


ofa motion to make United States notes receivable for all public dues. | 


He was replied to by Mr. SHERMAN. 

Mr. Powell’s proposed amendment, requiring each banking associa- 
tion to keep in its vaults an amount of gold and silver coin equal to at 
least one-fourth of its circulation, was then voted down by yeas 14, 
nays 22; as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Bayard (James A.) of Delaware, Carlile of Virginia, Davis 


and Powell of Kentucky, Foot of Vermont, Grimes of Iowa, Harding of Ore- | 


gon, Howard of Michigan, Kennedy of Maryland, Rice of Minnesota, Trumbull 
of Lilinois, Turpie of Indiana, W ll of New Jersey,and Wilson of Missouri—14. 

Nays—Meesrs. Anthony and Arnold of Rhode Island, Chandler of Michigan, 
Clark of New Hampshire, Dixon and Foster of Connecticut, Doolittle and 
Harlan of Lowa, Fessenden and Morrill of Maine, Harris and King of New York, 


Hicks of Maryland, Lane of Indiana, Lane and Pomeroy of Kansas, Sherman | 


of Ohio, Sumnerand Wilson of Massachusetts, Ten Eyck of New Jersey, Wilkin 
son of Minnesota, and Willey of Virginia—22. 

The eight Democrats in the Senate, namely, Messrs. Bayard, Davis, 
and Powell, Kennedy, Rice of Minnesota, Turpiz, Wilson of Mis- 
souri, and Harding of Oregon, all voted for Mr. Powell’s amendment. 
The other gentlemen who voted in the affirmative were Republicans. 
The vote against the amendment was all Republican. 

Mr. Powell moved that the banks should be required to resume specie 
payments within twelve months after the close of the war. 

The vote on this motion was a tie—18 to 18—and was therefore lost. 
All the Democrats present voted for the amendment, among them 
Messrs. Latham of California, Nesmith of Oregon, and Richardson of 
Illinois, who were net present at the former vote. The nays were all 
Republicans, 

Mr. Collamer, Republican, of Vermont, then took the floor and made 
a strong speech against the bill. 

February 12, 1863, the bill was passed by yeas 23, nays 21, all the 
Democrats, except Mr. Nesmith, of Oregon, voting against it, namely, 
Messrs. Davisand Powell, of Kentucky; Kennedy, of Maryland; Latham 
and McDougall, of California; Rice, of Minnesota; Richardson, of Illi- 
nois; Saulsbury, of Delaware; and Turpte, of Indiana. 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

February 19 the bill passed the House with little debate by yeas 78, 
nays 64, 

The Democrats with two or three exceptions, voted against the bill, 
together with a number of Republicans. 

The act was signed by President Lincoln February 25, 1863. It has 
undergone several modifications, but theessential features are retained. 
In fact, the actof June 3, 1864, superseded that of 1863, but is so much 


like itas to render a particular account of its history unnecessary. The 
changes made were only matters of detail. 
The Democrats in the Senate voted against the bill. It was ex- 


plained by Mr, SHERMAN. 


The act contained no provision for taxing the State banks, and that | 
was added afterwards. The tax is 10 per cent. on the circulation of 


State or local banks, the effect of which has been to drive their notes 
completely out of use. 
_ The act of July 12, 1882, authorized any national-banking associa- 


tion organized under the acts of February 25, 1863, June 3, 1864, and | 


February 14, 1880, or under certain named sections of the Revised 
Statutes “at any time within two years next previous to the date of the 
expiration of its corporate existence under the present Jaw, and with 


the approval of the Comptroller of the Currency,” to extend its charter | 


T not more than twenty years. 


This act was passed in the House May 19, 1882, by yeas 125, nays | 


67, absent or not voting 99. 
The vote in the House for the bill consisted of 107 Republicans and 
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18 Democrats, and the vote avainst the bill « )I 
and 3 hepublicans. 

In t enate 2b | \ ‘ ) ts vol 
the vot« against the bi t penate } tea of 12 I sand 1 


Republican. 





ihe recl f l k \ 1erefore, an eminently Re- 
publican measur 
‘ITED STATI 
Che first act authorizing tl i 10 green 
backs,’’ was passed February 25, 18¢ It t ed Secret 
the Treasury to issue nited tates n stot t S] 00 
000. They were made receivable f l taxc { excis 
debts, and demands of the Government, ex for d 1] 
which were to be paid in coin consisting of gold ud I 1 they 
were made a legal tender for all debts, | l e, t 
interest on the public debt, which was to be paid in 
The Secretary was authorized to j ie United State onds and to 
sell them for coin or other ‘‘lawful money ’’ at pa The bonds bore 
6 per cent. interest, payable in coin. nking fund wa tablished, 
and the coin revenue from imports w levoted to tl ayment of the 
interest semi-annually and to the redemption l ent. of th 
principal. The bonds were redeemab t tl | the Govern 
ment after five years and were payable at the end of t irs. 
All subsequent acts authorizing the issue of United Stat tes made 
them receivable for 6 per cent. bonds on the al 
These measures encountered Democt os | 
| pose, as the Republicans were all-p ful 
The act of March 18, 1869, ‘‘solemnly piedged”’ t faith of the 
United States ‘‘ to the payment in coin or its equi yf all the ob 
ligations of the United States not be United 
States notes, and of all the interest-beari obligation the United 
States, except in cases where the law authori r the any such 
obligation has expressly provided that t! me may be paid in lawful 
money or other currency than gold an l 
The resumption of specie payments by the Gove nt—in other 
| words, the redemption of the United States not r greenbacks, in 
| coin--did not take place until ten years later, on January 1, 1879 
The vote upon the passage of the act of March 3, 1869, above quoted 
was—yeas 120, nays 60, not voting 42 
There were then 49 Democrats in the House 


{ if whom 13 voted 
the bill and 9 failed to vote, leaving 27 Democrats who voted ay 1ins 
it, together with 33 Republicans. 

Two facts are to be taken into view in reference to th 
first place, the act of February 25, 1962, which laid the 
the national debt, provided a sinking fund, as has be« 
redemption in the coin paid f 


ior 
IU! 


te In the 
foundation for 
n stated, for i 


« . } ' 
and, in the secon 


$ vO 


i for aut 


on imports 


place, the effect of the declaratory act was to enabl » Government 
to call in the original 6 per cent. bondsand rep): hem by bond 
bearing 4} and 4 per cent. interest. This could not ha been don 


while a doubt remained as to the redemption of the bonds in specie 
i AT 

The act passed the Senate February 27, 1869 yeas 30, nays 16, 
not voting 20, as follows 

Yuas—Messrs. Abbott, of North Carolina; Cattell and Fre ghuysen, of New 
Jersey; Conkling and Morgan, of New York; Conness, of ¢ fo 1: Corbe 
nd Williams, of Oregon; Cragin and Patterso f New Hampshi Dix 
and Ferry, of Connecticut; Edmunds and Mort of Ver ! senden 
Morrill, of Maine; Grimes and Harlan, of lowa; Har of Louisiana; H 
ard, of Michigan: Nye and Stewa ‘ ¢ la: Roberts i Saw 
South Carolina; Sherman, of Ohio; Sun and Wilso ‘ 490 
Thayer and Tipton,of Nebraska; and Willey, of West Vir 

Nays—Mesers. Cole, of California; Davisand McCreery,of Kentucky; Do 
tle, of Wisconsin; Fowler and Patterson, of Tennessee; Her son, of Missor 
Hendricksand Morton, of Indiana; McDonald, of Ar sborn and We 
of Florida; Pomeroy and Ross, of Kansas; Spe Alal i Wad 


Ohio—16. 


Mr. Dixon, of Connecticut, who voted for the bill, ranks as a Den 
crat. Of the 16 negative votes 4, namely, Messrs. Davisand McCreery 


of Kentucky, Mr. Hendricks, of Indiana, and Mr. Patterson, of Ten 
nessee, were Democrats, and of the twenty absent or not voting, were 
Messrs. Bayard and Saulsbury, of Delaware, BuCKALEW, of Pennsy! 


yania, Norton, of Minnesota, and Whyte and Vickers, of Maryland, 
DEMONETIZATION 
The founders of the Government made the silve 


OF SILVER 


_— 1 ’ 
dollar the standa 


coin of the United States; and gold coins, though recognized as the equ 
of silver at 15} of the latter to 1 of the former, still stood second in 


rank. In 1834 the relative proportions of the two metals in the coin 
was changed to 16 of silver to 1 of gold, and in February, 
according to this standard, was worth 3 cents in the dollar more 


gold. 





1873, silver 
than 
| It was onthis ground, that the standard silver d 
| than the gold dollar, that Senator JOHN 

| Samuel Hooper, of Massachusetts, in the Repre 
} gled through Congress a bill which provided that only gold coins of v 
rious sizes should be coined and circulated as money But this was done 
| by indirection. After providing for the coinage of gold dollar 
a-halfs, fives, tens, and twenties, and declaring them to bea legal tender, 


llar was worth mor 
, in the Senate, and 
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provision was nade for what is called a subsidiary silver coin, having 
less than the standard weight of the precious metal and to be a legal 
tender only to the extent of $5 in any one case. 

Then follows a clause which declares that no other coins shall be 
made; and the effect of this act was to stop the coinage of silver dol- 
lars and to reduce silver to the rank of copper. 

Sut the act said nothing about the old silver dollars which were then 
in the hands of the people; and they remained good money until an- 
other fraud was perpetrated by the revisers of the statutes, which was 
done in concert no doubt the next year. The guilt of SHERMAN and 
Hooper consisted in stopping the coinage of the silver dollar sneak- 
ingly, without the knowledge ot the Congress which passed the measure. 
This was demonstrated a few years later, when the discovery was made 
that the silver dollar was no longer to be coined or treated as money. 
There was a general confession made to this effect, in both Houses, in 
1878. Such menas Blaine, Thurman, VooRHEES, STEWART of Nevada, 
Kelley of Pennsylvania, and others confessed that in voting for the 
bill they had not a remote idea that they were demonetizing silver. 
The act merely purported to be an act for regulating the mints. 

And so with the clause smuggled into the Revised Statutes in viola- 
tion of the act which authorized the revisal. The section is numbered 
3586. It is surprising that the forgers had not had the audacity to refer 
it to the act of February 12, 1873, but they seemed to shrink from that 
responsibility, and have left it without a reference, which always ac- 
companies a revised clause. It was a forgery as pa)pable as would be 
the insertion ef words in a will after the decease of the testator; for the 
act authorizing the revision provided that only the acts on the statute- 
books which had not been repealed or become obsolete should find a 
place in the revisal. 

Section 3586 is as follows: 

rhe silver coins of the United States shall be a legal temder at their nominal 
value for any amount not exceeding $5 in any one payment. 

The book containing this fraudulent entry contains 1092 pages, and, 
of course, no single Congressman read it before voting to accept it as 
an honest revisal. 


In 1878 silver was partially restored to its place as a national coin. 
Prior to 1873 any one having silver or gold bullion could go to the Mint 
and have it coined, in any amount. But the act of 1878, while restor- 
ing the legal-tender character of silver, restricted the coinage. The 
law as it now stands provides for and authorizes, as of old, an unlim- 
ited coinage of gold, at the pleasure of the holders of gold bullion; but 
only a limited amount ofsilver can be coined. The maximum allowed 
is $4,000,000 per month, but the minimum of $2,000,000 has never been 
exceeded. The silver is to be purchased by the Government. 

The effect of this discrimination against silver is to keep down its 
value and keep upthatof gold. The cry of the demonetizersis now no 
longer that silver is too dear, but thatit istoo cheap. But the people 
know that a silver dollar will buy as much asa gold dollar and they 
demand the free coinage of both metals. 

sut the pending act will entirely stop the coinage of silver after July 
1, 1891. 

The effect of this bill will be to carry out the knavish conspiracy of 
1873, for the demonetization of silver, and in future the bonds of the 
United States can only be redeemed in gold. The Republicans have 
thus done what the bondholders—a large part of them foreigners—de- 
manded. They have made gold the sole standard of value, while green- 
backs and silver certificates are to be the money of the people. They 
will never see any gold. 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL. 


The act entitled ‘‘ An act to protect all citizens in their civil and 
legal rights’’ bears date March 1, 1875. The first and second sections 
define those ‘‘rights’’ and the penalties for their denial or violation. 

Secrion 1, That all persons within the jurisdiction of the United States shall 
be entitled to the full and pgnaleniegmeies of the accommodations, advantages, 
facilities, and privileges of inns, public conveyances on land or water, theaters, 
and other places of public amusement, subject only to the conditions and lim- 
itations established by law and applicable alike to citizens of every race and 
color regardless of any previous condition of servitude. 

Sec. 2. That any person whoshall violate the foregoing section by denying to 
any citizen, omer for reasons by law applicable to citizens of every race and 
color and regardless of any previous condition of servitude, the full enjoyment 
ot any of the accommodations, advantages, facilities, or privile in said sec- 
tion enumerated, or by aiding or inciting such denial, shall, for every such 
offense, forfeit and pay the sum of $500 to the person aggrieved thereby, to be 
recovered in an action of debt, with full costs; and shall also, for every such 
offense, be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction thereof, 
shall be fined not less than five hundred nor more than one thousand dollars, 
or shall be imprisoned not less than thirty days nor more than one year. 


This infamous act was based on an old English common-law require- 
ment of inn-keepers, which was never adopted or enforeed in any part 
of this country. That common-law requirement grew out of the fact 
that inn-keepers in the towns and villages in that country, centuries 
ago, were given a monopoly on condition that they should entertain all 
travelers who were able to pay the fare. And thiscondition being fual- 
filled, no rival inn could be set up in the town. 

Every intelligent man knows that no such law or custom ever had 
force in this country, and the attempt to enact it into a law in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century was a stupid piece of fanaticism, 
as barbarous in principle as it is unconstitutional and unjust. 
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The Supreme Court of the United States decided, October, 1883 ;; 
foregoing sections of the act to be unconstitutional and void, Judge 
Bradley delivered the opinion of the court. Several cases were do. 
termined at the same time. The language of the court is as fol|oy 
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The first and second sections of the act of Congress of March 1, 1875, ent it)... 
“An act to protect all citizens in their civil and legal rights,” are un: ’ 
tional and void, and that judgment should be rendered upon the sey 
dictments in those cases accordingly. 


The bill originated in the House of Representatives. It was , 
ported from the Judiciary Committee December 18, 1873, by Mr 
Butler, of Massachusetts, a Republican, but it was not passed unti| ¢} 


second session, February 4, 1875; the yeas 162, nays 99, not voting 28. 


Yeas—Messsrs. Hays, Pelham, Rapier, Sheats, and White, of Alabame 
Hodges, Hynes, and Snyder, of Arkansas; Clayton, Houghton, and Pao, 
California; Hawley, Kellogg, and Starkweather, of Connecticut; Whitele, 
Georgia; Barrere, Burchard, Cannon, Clements, Corwin, Fort, Hawley, |/ 
but, Martin, McNulta, and Ward, of Illinois; Cason, Coburn, Hunter 
Packard, Sayler, Shanks, Tyner, Wilson, and Williams, of Indiana: 
Donnan, Kasson, Loughridge, McCrary, McDill, Orr, Pratt, and Wi!s of 
Iowa; Cobb, Lowe, and Phillips, of Kansas; Darrall, Morey, Sheldon, Si it) 
and Syphers, of Louisiana; Burleigh, and Hale, of Maine; Albert, of Mar) t 
Buffington, Butler, Dawes, Gooch, Harris, E. 8. Hoar, Hooper, Pierce, and \ 
iams, of Massachusetts; Begole, Bradiey, Burrows, Conger, Field, Hubbe!!, Wa! 
dren, Willard, and Williams, of Michigan; Averill and Dunnell, of Minnesot,- 
Howe, Lynch, McKee, and Niles, of Mississippi; Hyde and Parker, of Misso.rj: 
Crounse,of Nebraska; Clark, Dobbins, Hazleton, Scudder, and Ward, of New Jer- 
sey; Pike and Small,of New Hampshire ; Bass, Clark, Crooke, Duell, Hale, Ha 
thorn, Hoskins, Lamport, Lansing, Lawson, MacDougall, Merriam, Roberts, 
Scudder, Sessions, Smart, Smith, Tremaine, and Wilber, of New York ; Thomas. 
of North Carolina; Bundy, Foster, Garfield, Gunckel, Lawrence, Monroe, l’ar- 
sons, Robinson, Smith, Sprague, and Woodworth, of Ohio; Albright, Biers, Cur- 
tis, Cessna, Harmer, Kelley, Myers, Moore, O'Neill, Packer, Richmond, lose, 
Negley, Scofield, Shoemaker, ee eee one ae Todd, and Townsend, 
of Pennsylvania; Evans and Pendleton, of Rhode Island; Cain, Carpenter 
Rainey, and Wallace, of South Carolina; Lewis, of Tennessee ; Hendee, !’oland, 
and Willard, of Vermont; Platt and Stowell, of Virginia: Hagans, of West Vir. 
ginia; Barber, Hazleton, McDill, Rusk, Sawyer, and Williams, of Wisconsin— 
162. 

Nays—Messrs. Bromberg, Caldwell, and Sloss, of Alabama; Gunter, of Ar- 
kansas: Luttrell, of California; Loffland, of Delaware; Bell, Biount, Cook, 
Harris, Stephens, Sloan, and Young, of Georgia; Eden, Knapp, Morrison, and 

tobinson, of Illinois; Holman, Niblack,and Wolf, of Indiana; Adams, Ar- 
thur, Beck, Brown, Crossland, Durham, Milliken, Reed, Standiford,and Young 
of Kentucky; Areher, Lowndes, O’Brien, Swann, and Wilson, of Maryland; 
Lamar, of Mississippi; Bland, Buckner, Clarke, Corningo, Crittenden, Glover, 
Hatcher, Stanard, Stone, and Wells, of Missouri; Parker, of New Hampshire; 
Hamilton and Phelps, of New Jersey ; Chittenden, Cox, De Witt, Perry, Potter, 
Roberts, Schell, Schumaker, Whitehouse, and Wood, of New York; Ashe, 
Leach, Robbins, Vance, and Waddell, of North Carolina; Banning, Berry, 
Finck, Lamison, Neal,and Taylor, of Ohio; Nesmith, of Oregon; Clymer, Ma- 
gee, Randall, Speer, and Storm, of Pennsylvania; Atkins, Bright, But 
Crutehfield, Harrison, Thornburgh, and Whitthorne, of Tennessee; Giddings, 
Hancock, Herndon, McLean, Mills, and Willie, of Texas; Bowen, Harris, Hun- 
ton, Smith, Thomas, and Whitehead. of Virginia; Davis and Hereford, of West 
Virginia; Eldredge, of Wisconsin—9%8. 


In the Senate the bill was passed, February 27, by yeas 38, nays 
as tollows: 


Yras—Messrs. Alcorn and Pease, of Mississippi; Allison and Wright, of low 
Anthony, of Rhode Island; Boreman, of West Virginia; Boutwell and \\asb- 
burn, of Massachusetts; Cameron and Scott,of Pennsylvania; Chandler and 
Ferry, of Michigan ; Clayton, of Arkansas; Conkling, of New York; Conover 
of Florida; Cr gin, of \ew Hampshire; Edmunds and Morrill, of Vermont 
Flanagan, of Texas; Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey ; Harvey and Ingalls, of 
Kansas; Howe, of Wisconsin; Jones and Stewart, of Nevada; Logan and 
Oglesby. of Illinois; Mitchell,of Oregon; Morton and Pratt, of Indiana; Pat- 
terson and Robertson, of South Carolina; Ramsey and Windom, of Minnesota; 
a ae California ; Sherman, of Ohio; Spencer, of Alabama; West, of Lou 
siana—s8, 

Nays—Messrs. Bayard and Saulsbury, of Delaware; Bogy and Schurz, of Mis 
souri; Carpenter, of Wisconsin; Cooper, of Tennessee; Davis, of West Vir 
ginia; Dennis and Hamilton, of Maryland; Eaton and Ferry, of Connecticut 
Goldthwaite, of Alabama; Gordon and Norwood, of Georgia; Hager, of Cal- 
ifornia; Hamilton, of Texas; Kelley, of Oregon; Lewis, of Virginia; Mc‘ 'reery 
and Stevenson, of Kentucky; Merrimon and Ransom, of North Carolina; 


Sprague, of Rhode Island; Stockton, of New Jersey; Thurman, of Ohio; and 
Tipton, of Nebraska—26. 
Every Democrat voted against this bill in each House, and in the 


House of Representatives 14 Republicans voted with them. _ 

In the Senate 6 Republicans voted with the Democrats agains! the 
bill. 

It is needless to add that the Southern votes in each House {01 the 
bill, with two or three exceptions, were given by carpet-baggers 

Senator EDMUNDS, who poses as a — lawyer, voted for this shame- 
ful and preposterous act, which the Supreme Court, an almost unani- 
mously Republican body, has pronounced unconstitutional and void. 

Mr. Carpenter, his equal, if not his superior, as a lawyer in every " 
spect, it will be seen, voted against the bill. 

One Republican in the House, from North Carolina, voted !0r '\° 
bill, as will be seen, and not one voted against it. 

The second section, as will be seen, makes it a crime, punishable by 
fine and imprisonment, to deny the right of any fellow, however !as¢ 
or nasty, to equal accommodations of bed and board in any hotel. [st 
sacred right must not be questioned. ] 

It is needless to say that an inn or tavern or hotel is private pro? 
erty in as strict a sense as is a private dwelling. The proprietor has 
no monopoly. Anybody, black or white, or brown or yellow, may ¢* 
tablish an inn in any town or at any cross-road in America, and ne 
has the inalienable right to say who shall be his guests, ‘The - 
called civil-rights act was a gross invasion of this right as crue! 0” la 
indefensible as the most tyrannical edict of the Czar of Russia. 











Original-Package Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTH, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 19, 1890. 


The House having under consideration the bill (5. 398) to limit the effect of the 
regulations of commerce between the several! States and with foreign countries 
in certain cases— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE said: 

fr, SPEAKER: For a century the General Government has exercised 
the powers delegated to it by the States as defined in the Constitution 
expressly and by implication. The naticnal spirit of our people has 
been magnificently attested in support of that national authority 
many times in our history. They have watched those powers and 
the interpretation of the Constitution on which they rest expand to 
meet the growth and changing conditions of the country. They have, 
without stint, liberally and loyally given that approval which the gen- 
eral welfare of the people under the Constitution demanded and sanc- 
tioned. Along the lines of that broad policy they haveseen the nation 
gather strength year by year, and rise to more than imperial power, 
but only to enlarge the opportunities and liberties of its people and ex- 
tend the sovereign authority of every citizen. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Good! 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, And, sir, they have ratified this exercise of 
those powers the more freely and ungrudgingly because in the minds 
of each there have ever been certain clearly defined limitations, within 
which, by the common consent of all, each State would govern for itself. 
Within this exclusive domain, among other reserved powers, the su- 
preme authority over all matters relating to the protection of life and 
health, the preservation of good order and decency, and the advance- 
went of public morals has always been conceded to be purely local. 

Not only has it ever been admittedly a matter of State control alone, 
but so essentially is it an inherent right of the people that it has always 
been held inalienable. It is beyond the power of the State to part with 
itat all or to delegate it to others. The exercise of this power is pri- 
marily vital to the existence of society itself, and it belongs, therefore, of 
divine right to the people who constitute that society. Hence what- 
ever endangers the public safety or the public health. or threatens pub- 
lic morals is, so far as it concerns and involves the people of the State, 
under the supreme control of the State, through its Legislature, in the 
exercise of its police powers. 

This doctrine has been laid down in an unbroken line of decisions from 
the beginning. Without exaggeration it may theretore be said thatina 
hundred years of national history few decisions of the Supreme Court 
have so surprised and shocked the people of the United States as the 
recent one handed down in the case of Leisy and others vs. Hardin, 
now known as the ‘‘original-package case.’’ 

By one more than a bare majority—three judges dissenting—the 
court decided in this case thats ‘‘ ardent spirits, distilled liquors, ale, 
and beer aresubjects of exchange, barter, and traffic, likeany other com- 
modity in which the right of traffic exists,’’ they are articles of com- 
merce, and may be transported from one State into another State, and 
there lawfully sold in the original package in which transported, even 
though such sale be in direct violation of the laws of the State where 
it takes place. Indeed, they declare that until after the sale takes place 
the property has not ‘* become mingled in the common mass of prop- 
erty within the State ’’ and is net subject to any law of the State in- 
terfering with its unrestricted transportation and sale. They hold that 
the article shipped from one State into another, after it reaches its 
destination, after it has ceased to be an article of interstate transporta- 


tion, after it has even been offered for sale, and until actually once sold | 


and delivered within the State, is still an article of interstate commerce, 
and not subject to any restrictions through State laws. 


It matters not how long it may have been within the State, what it | 


Was broughtintothe State for, or what may have been done with it since 
it reached its destination, if it has not been once sold it is still beyond 
the reaclt of State interference. After it has been once sold, however, 
Within the State, should it again be sold in violation of State law it is 
d to have undergone some mysterious transmutation in passing from 
first to the second purchaser, which brings it within the reach and 
Scope of State restriction. 
_ Sir, it is idle to waste time in criticism of the decision or in predict- 
ing its ultimate reversal by the Supreme Court. Whatever may be the 
settled opinion of lawyers upon this floor, the responsibility for im- 
mediate action rests upon this. House to-day and can not be ignored. 
It is manifest that, if local government within the States is to be pre- 
served, if the public safety, health, and morals of the States are to be 
under the shield and protection of the police power of the State, this 
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opinion of the court must be promptly followed by Congressional legis- 
lation. : 7 
It is surprising that gentlemen here should oppose any legislation re- 
storing to the States the powers which they have so long exercised 
without injury to or attempted interference with interstate commerce, 
when the direful results of this decision are so imminent. Pause for 
an instant, gentlemen, and contemplate it. U if distillers and 
brewers of any State can ship to their agents in another State intoxi- 
cating liquor in packages, bottles, or flasks of any size, and the agents 
may there retail the same from their bars or from wagons upon the 
| Streets and highways without let or hinderance. If within a State 
which prohibits the manufacture and sale of intoxicants, the prohibi- 
tory laws would notapply to them. If within a State which permits 
the manufacture and sale under restrictions avd upon payment of heavy 
fees and taxes, they would escape them altogether. Th: y would sell in 
the original package without State or local permission, without restric- 
tion, and without the paymentof any fees or taxes whatever. No State 
law fixing penalties forselling to habitual drunkards, to men intoxicated 
or bordering on intoxication, or to minors, or for selling upon election 
day, or upon the Sabbath, could reach them. In defiance of all State 
laws, in defiance of all public sentiment, the open, unrestricted, un- 
controlled traffic in free whisky would hold its demoralizing sway. 

I know of no State in this Union, I know of no civilized people on 
this earth, which wholly fails to subject this business at least to police 
supervision and restriction. I know no man of any intelligence what- 
ever who opposes its subjection to certain limitations and control; and 
yet here is a decision which practically nullities at one blow every State 
law in the Jaud on the subject, wipes out all State lines and levels every 
barrier of defense. 

In my State we have a local-option law which gives the control of 
this subject absolutely to the town, city, or village. Any townshipin 
Wisconsin by a majority vote of its electors may prohibit the sale of 
intoxicating liquors in such town or may decide to grant license and 
fix the rate of the same. But under the law as here laid down the 
action of any town, city, or village is liable to be reversed and set aside 
by some man who lives outside of the State, who pays no taxes, main- 
tains no industry, is utterly indifferent to its business advancement, to 
its educational, social, and moral development, who contributes noth- 
ing to its lasting prosperity, who cares nothing for theinjury and wrong 
and misery he may inflict upon any family or any home in that com- 
munity, and who is beyond the reach of all law for the consequences 
of his acts. Think sir, of the results certain to follow handing over 
every community, every town, and village to such an invasion. No 
po restrain its ravages, no power to protect its confirmed victims, 
re ee to shield the inexperience and innocence of youth. 

Something has been said in this discussion touching the political con- 
sequences involved to those who favor or oppose this measure. Sir, I 
believe that gentlemen upon both sides will rise above those consid- 
erations. This is a question of government, a question of preserving 
the political entity of the State, a question of the protection of society 
and the home. The whole police power of the State is either to be 
revived in the essentials vital to civil society by this proposed leygisla- 
tion or left broken and powerless where this decision leavesit. For 
one I am in favor of local government and home rule wherever it can 
be exercised without violating the express and implied powers dele- 
gated to the Federal Government by the States, 

And for these very reasons I shall vote for the House substitute in- 
stead of the Senate bill. 

The Senate bill aims only to restore to the States the control of in- 
toxicating liquors which they have exercised without dispute for more 
than a generation of time. It goes no further than this, though it is 
conceded that the reasoning of this decision reaches much beyond the 
one article of interstate commerce involved in this particular case. It 
nullifies to the same extent all State legislation prohibiting, restrict- 
ing, or controlling traffic in explosives, illuminating oils, oleomarga- 
rine, butter, cheese, and lard substitutes, and all food adulterations. 

The House substitute for the Senate bill provides that any article of 
commerce when imported into any State and there held or offered for 
sale shall be subject to the laws of the State. It algo wisely provides 
that no State shall by its legislation discriminate in favor of its own 
as against the products of another State. 

This bill will effectually prevent any hinderance or obstruction to 
free interstate commerceand exchange, and will also enable each State 
to enforce its laws for the protection of the health, the peace and good 
order and morals of society. 

Without abroad, comprehensive measure such as the House bill—un- 
less the Supreme Court shall hereafter reverse its decisign—Congress 
will be called upon to meet this great question piecemeal, There will 
be an imperative demand to extend the principle involved in the Sen- 
ate bill toilluminating oils, compoundsand imitations of butter, cheese, 
and lard, and all other articles of interstate commerce, which, from their 
character are or may be the subjects of State regulation under the po- 
lice power. 

Adulterations of every character, under the cloak and mask of the 
‘*original package,’’ will make their way, in open defiance of all State 
laws, across every State line, into every home, and onto every table, 
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and there will be no immunity and no protection for the citizen any- 
where if this legislation is to be defeated. 

Sir, there is an opportunity offered here to guard the great dairy and 
agricultural interests of Wisconsin and the country against a danger 
plainly threatened by the manufacturers of adulterated dairy, lard, and 
other food products whose cause is openly and ably championed on | 
this floor. There is an opportanity to insure to the States the neces- 
sary and unhindered exercise of their police powers. There is an op- 
portunity toaccomplish all this to-day, protecting the State at every 
point by one stroke. Ishall therefore stand to the last for the House 
bill. Failing to secure that—if we should fail for the present—we 
are then under the rules certain to have immediate consideration of 
the Senate bill. [ Applause. ] 

{Here the hammer fell. ] 
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HON. JOHN A. PICKLER, 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
In tHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 19, 1890. 
The House having under consideration the bill (S, 398) to limit the effeet of the 


regulations of commerce between the several States and with foreign countries 
in certain cases 


Mr. PICK LER said: 
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must follow the decision of the Supreme Court unless modified })y | 
slation. 1 know of no class of men who are willing to take the + 
to his town, to his city, his family, and himself, of the liquor : 
without restrictions as to times and place of sale. 

It is alarming to contemplate, and the very great force wit}; , 
this matter was yesterday presented by the chairman of the ; 
[Mr. Josepm D. TAYLOR] must carry conviction to every 
the necessity of action. 


i 


I have been highly interested in the constitutional and legs 


of this question so ably presented by the members of the com: 


Mr. SPEAKER: No question of greater interest to the people will 


come before Congress during the session than the one under discussion. 

Whatever the belief as to the liquor traffic, there is the deepest in- 
terest felt in this legislation. 

The saloon-keeper, the drinking man, the low-license man, the high- 
license man,, local optionist, and prohibitionist are all interested in 
this question and discussing it. The cities, with their great revenues 
from the license of the sale of liquor, are anxiously watching this ques- 
tion and demanding legislation to protect them in the collection of 
these licenses, as well as to protect them from the confusion, debauch- 
ery, and anarchy which will be the certain results of the unlicensed, 
unrestricted sale under the decision of the Supreme Court. 

The towns of Iowa, Kansas, and the Dakotas which have prohibited 
its sale, and where the saloon is not known, are anxiously waiting the 
action of Congress to stay the curse of the incoming original package 
into their midst. 

And the people everywhere—the lovers of law and order, the lovers 
of peace and morality, the lovers of home, the school, and the church— 
are, all over this great nation, anxiously watching the American Con- 
gress. 

The unguarded, unrestricted, unrestrained sale of intoxicating liquors 
staggers the boldest and startles the most daring. Neither in the tariff 
question nor the silver question nor in any other question is there 
felt such universal interest as is felt in the action Congress shall take 
in this matter. 

The advocates of license and the regulation of the traffic see all their 
theories swept away and confusion only under the decision of the court. 

‘The believer in local option is likewise left helpless. 

The prohibitionist, who believes that evil and only evil comes from 
the saloon; who believes the traffic iniquitous; who believes the sale 
of intoxicating liquors is a great evil, a wrong to society, and who so 
believing will never consent to license a wrong; who holds the city or 
municipality licensing its sale equally responsible with the seller; who 
regards the voter who sanctions the sale by his vote a copartner in re- 
sults with the seller; who believes that a compromise with evil isa 
contract with the devil; who wages an unrelenting and untiring ware 
fare against the saloon; who is seven days in the week and twelv- 
months in the yearopposed toits existence; whose conscience is against 
it; who believes he is engaged in a godly warfare for the right; whose 
hand and heart are against it, and through whose influence and teach- 
ing the evil effects of alcohol upon the human system are being taught in 
the public schools of our land; who believes this the greatest moral 
question of the age; who believes it the conscience question of the 
nation; who forces this question into politics, and demands that all po- 
litical parties shall deal with it; who believes the erection and main- 
tenance of peaceful and happy homes in the nation is the highest duty 
of the political party; who is active, vigorous, aggressive; who does not 
fight for money, but for principle; whois not dismayed at being called 
narrow, of one idea, and a crank by fawning sycophants of the liquor 
interests; whe has enlisted for the war; who is rapidly gaining, but 
seldom losing recruits to his cause; who bears aloft the banner of pro- 
hibition, and with the war-cry of God and home and native land ex- 
pects to bear it vietoriously to the end—the prohibitionist, Mr. Speaker, 
I repeat, entertaining these views, is appalled at the results which 





this judgment. As our dissentis based on the previous dec 
the respect due to our associates, as well as to our predece 


It is clear that the decision 6f the Supreme Court of the United 


in the case of Gus Leisy & Co., plaintiffs in error, rs. A. J. Hard 
so famous, to modify which is the intent of this legislation, wa 

unexpected and a surprise to the lawyers as well as the peop 
country. 


To my mind the argument and conclusion of the dissenting ; 


are unanswerable, and I quote from the same as follows: 


Mr. Justice Gray, with whem concurred Mr. Justice Harlan and \; 
Brewer, disseating, said: 


Mr. Justice Harlan, Mr. Justice Brewer, and myself are unable to co 


state our position, as far as possible, in the words in which the Jaw 
heretofore declared from this bench. 


The facts of the case, and the substance ofthe statutes whose \ lity isd 


in question, may be briefly stated. 
It was an action of replevin of sundry kegs and cases of beer, begu: 


ferior court in the State of Iowa against a constable of Lee County, in Iow. 


had seized them at Keokuk in that county undera search-warrant issu: 
justice of the peace pursuant to the statutes of lowa, which prohibit th: 
keeping for sale, or the manufacture for sale of any intoxicating liquor 
ing malt liquor) for any purpose whatever, except for pharmaceut 


| na!, chemical, or sacramental purposes, and under an annual license gr 4 


the district court of the proper county, upon being satisfied that the app! 
a citizen of the United States and of the State of Iowa, and a resident 


county, and otherwise qualified. 


The plaintiffs were citizens and residents of the State of Illinois, enga 
brewers in manufacturing beer at Peoria in that State and in selling it in 1! 
States of Ilinois and lowa. The beer in question was manufactured by th: 
at Peoria, and there put up by them in said kegs and cases, each keg | 


sealed and having upon it, over the plug at the opening, a United States 


nal-revenue stamp, end each case being substantially made of wooi, 

ing two dozen quart bottles of beer, and sealed with a metallic seal w!h 
to be broken in order to open the case. The kegs and cases owned 
— and so sealed, were transported by them from Peoria by ra 


by one of them, and without breaking or opening the kegs or cases. 
The Supreme Court of Iowa having given judgment for the defend 

question presented by this writ of error is whether the statutes of Iow 

plied to t facts, contravene section 8 of article 1, or section 2 of art 


ments to the Constitution. 
By section 8 of Article I of the Constitution, “the Congress sh 
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wh 


as 





way 


eokuk, and there sold and offered for sale by theiragent, ina building « 


t 


i 


ap- 


le 4< 
the Constitution of the United States, or section 1 of article 14 of the an« 


power,”’ among other things, “‘to regulate commerce with foreign nations, a: 


among the several States,” and ‘to make all laws which shall be necess 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers.” 


) 


By section 2 of Article IV, “ the citizens of each State shall be entitle 


privilegesand immunities of eitizens in the several States."’ 


ur 


By section 1 of the fourteenth amendment “ no State shall make or e 
any law Which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of t 
United States; nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or pr 
erty, without due process of ; nordeny toany person within its jurisd 


the equal protection of the laws.” 


By the tenth amendment, “‘ the geysers not delegated to the United 
y 


by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
respectively, or to the people.” 


it to the States, are reserved to th 


Among the powers thus reserved to the several States is what is common 
called the police power, that inherent and necessary power, essentia! to Ux 
very existence of civil society, and the safeguard of the inhabitants of 1) 


against disorder, disease, poverty, and crime. 


The police power includes ali measures for the protection of the |\\ 
health, the property and the welfare of the inhabitants, and for the promo! 


of good order and the public morals. It covers the suppression of nv 


whether injurious to the public health, like unwholesome trades, ©: 


public morals, like gambling houses and lottery tickets. (Slaug)' 
cases, 16 Wall., 36, 62, 87; Fertilizing Company vs. Hyde Park, ‘7 | 
Phalan vs. Virginia, § How., 163,168 ; Stone rs. Mississippi, 101 U.S.,*!! 


This power, being essential to the maintenance of the authority of loca! cove 
ment, and tothe safety and welfare of the ple, isinalienable. As was sa 


Chief-Justice Waite, referring to earlier sionsto thesameeffect, “ No Legisla- 


ture can bargain away the public health orthe public morals. The peop ¢' 


selves can not do it, much less theirservants. Thesupervision of both! 
jects of governmental power is continuing in its nature, and they are to 


with as the special exigencies of the moment may require. Government > 


ized with a view to their preservation, and can not divest itself of the | 
provide forthem. For this purpose the la’ legislative discretion is 
and the discretion can not be parted 
(Stone vs, Mississippi, 101 U.S., 814,819. See also Butchers’ Union Con 
Crescent City Company, Ili U. 8.746, 753 ; New Orleans Gas Company 
isiana Light Company, 115 U. 8., 650,672; New Orleans vs. Houston 


275.) 
he ——- power extends not only to thi intrinsically danger: 
publie ith, such asinfeeted rags or di meat, but totbings w)h\ 


used in a lawful manner, are subjects of property and of commer ? 
may be used so as to be injurious or dangerous to the life, the hea’! 
morals of the people. Gunpowder, for instance, isa subject of comm: 
of lawful use, yet, because of its explosive and dangerous quality 


any more than the powe: 


that the State may regulate its a and sale. And there is no ar' 


right of the State to control or to prohibit the sale or manufacture « 


within its limits is better established than intoxicating liquors. (Lice: - 


5 How., 504; Downham ts. Alexandria Council, 10 Wall., 173; Bart: 
Iowa, 18 Wall., 129; Beer Company rs. Massachusetts, 97 U. S.,25; Tic 
Binker, 102 U. 8., 123; Foster rs. Kansas, 112 U. 8., 201; Mugler vs. Ka 
Kansas vs. Ziebold, 123 U.S., 623; Kidd cs, Pearson, 128U.8.,1; Eilen' 


a County, 134 U. S., 31.) + 
clause of the which declares that “the citizens 


State shall be entitied to all privileges and immunities of citizens in (! - 
States’ has no bearing upon this case, The privileges and immun'' 
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secured are those fundamental rights and privileges which appertain to citi- 
genship. ohn seo; vs. Eliott, 18 How., 591, 598; Curtis. J., in Scott rs. Sandford, 
19 How., 580; Paul vs. Virginia, 8 Wall., 168,180; McCready vs. Virginia, 
64 U.S., 891, 89.) As observed by the court in Bartemeyer vs. lowa, “The 
right to sell intoxicating liquors, so far as such a right exists, is not one of the 
rights growing out of citizenship of the United States.”’ (18 Wall., 133.) 

Nor is ease affected by the fourteenth amendment of the Constitution. 
As was said in the unanimous opinion of this court in Barbier rs. Connolly, 
after stating the true scope of that amendment, ‘ But neither the amend- 
ment—br and comprehensive as it is—nor any other amendment, was de- 
signed to interfere with the power of the State, sometimes termed its police 
power, to prescribe regulations to promote the health, peace, morals, educa- 
tion, and good order of the people, and to legislate so as to increase the indus- 
tries of the State, develop its resources, and add to its wealth and prosperity.” 
(113 U.8., 27, 81.) Upon that ground the amendment has been adjudged not to 
apply to @ State statute prohibiting the sale or manufacture of intoxicating 
liquors in buildings long before constructed for the purpose, or the sale ot oleo- 
margarine Jawfully manufactured before the passage of the statute. (Mugler 
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es. Kansas, 123 U. S., 623, 663; Powell vs. Pennsylvania, 127 U. 8., 678, 683, 687.) | 


The remaining and the principal question is, whether the statuie of lows, 
as applied to the sale within that State of intoxicating liquors in the same cases 
orkegs, unbroken and unopened, in which they were brought by the seller 
from another State, is repugnant to the clause of the Constitution granting to 
Congress the power to regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the 
several & tes. 

In the great and leading case of Gibbons rs. Ogden (9 Wheat.,1), the point de- 
cided was that acts of the Legislature of New York granting to certain persons 
for a term of years the exclusive navigation by steam-boats of all waters within 
the jurisdiction of the State were, so far as they affected such navigation by 
vessels of other persons licensed under the laws of the United States, repug 
nant to the elause of the Constitution empowering Congressto regulate foreign 
and interstate commerce, 

Chiet-Justice Marshall, in delivering judgment, after speaking of the inspex 
tion laws of the States and observing that they had a remote and considerable 
influence on commerce, but that the power to pass them was not derived from 
a power to regulate commerce, said: “ They form a portion of that immense 
mass of legislation which embraces everything within the territory of a State 
not surrendered to the General Government; all which can be most advan- 
tageously exercised by the States themselves. Inspection laws, quarantine 
laws, health laws of every description, as well as laws for regulating the in- 
ternal commerce of a State, and those which respect turnpike roads, ferries, 
ete., are component parts of this mass. No direct general power over these 
objects is granted to Congress; and conseguently they remain subject to State 
legislation, 

The unanimous judgment of this court in 1817 in Peiree vs. New Hampshir« 
reported together with Thurlow vs. Massachusetts and Fletchervs. Rhode Is!and 
as the license cases, 5 How., 504, is directly in point, and appears to us conclu- 
sively to govern the case at bar. 

The case of Peirce vs. New Hampshire directly involved the validity,as ap- 
plied to liquors brought in from another State, of a statute of New Hampshire, 
which im &@ penalty on any person selling any wine, rum, gin, brandy, or 
other spirits, in any quantity, ‘‘ without license from the selectmen of the town 
or place where such person resides.” (N.H. Laws of 1838, c. 369; 5 How., 555.) 
The plaintiffsin error, having been indicted underthat statute for selling to one 
Asron Sias in the town of Dover, in the State of New Hampshire, one barrel of 
gin without license from the selectmen of the town, at the trial admitted that 
they so sold to him a barrel of American gin and introduced evidence that 
“the barrelof gin was purchased by the defendants in Boston, in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, brought coastwise to the landing at Piscataqua Bridge, 
and from thence to the defendants’ store in Dover, and afterwards sold to Sias 
inthe same barrel and in the same condition in which it was purchased in 
Massachusetts,”’ 

The defendantscontended that thestatute was unconstitutional because it was 
“in violation of certain public treaties of the United States with Holland, 
France, and other countries, containing stipulations for the admission of spir- 


its into the United States,”’ and because it was repugnant to the clauses of the | 
Constitution of the United States restricting the power of the States to lay | 


granting the power to Congress to regulate | have expressed they had the right to sel! it, by which act alone it would become 


duties on imports or exports, and 
commerce with foreign nations and among the several States. Chief-Justice 
Parker instructed the jury ‘‘that this State could not regulate commerce be- 
tween this and other States; that this State could not prohibit the introduction 
of articles from another State with such a view, nor prohibit the sale of them 
with such a purpose; but that, although the State could not make such laws 
with such views and for such pur , she was not entirely forbidden to lezgis- 
late in relation te articles em mene from foreign countries or from other 
States; thatshe might tax them the same as other property, and might regulate 
the sale to some extent; that a State might pass health and police laws, which 
would, to a certain extent, affect foreign commerce and commerce between the 

; and that this statute was a regulation of that character,and constitu- 


tional.” After a verdict of guilty, exceptions to this instruction were overruled | 


by the highest court of the State. {5 How., 554-557; 13 N. H.,536.) 

Inthat case, as ia the ease at bar, the statute of the State prohibited sales of 
intoxicating liquors by any person without a license from municipal author- 
ities, and authorized licenses to be granted only to persons residing within the 
State; and the liquors were sold within the State by the importer, and in the 
same barrel, keg. or case, unbroken and in the same condition in which he had 
brought them from another State. Yet the judgment of the highest court of 
New Hampshire was unanimously aflirmed by this court. 

Itonly remains to sum up the reasons which have satisfied us that the judg- 
ment of the supreme court of lowa in the case at bar should be affirmed. 

The protection of the safety, the health, the morals, the good order, and the 
general welfare of the people is the chief end of government. Salus populi su- 
prema lez, The police power is inherent in the States, reserved to them by the 
Constitution, and essoseary to their existence as organized governments. The 
Constitution of the United States and the laws made in pursuance thereof be- 
ing the supreme law of the land, all statutes of a State must, of course, give 
Way, so far as they are repugnant to the national Constitution andlaws. But 
an intention is not lightly to be imputed to the framers of the Constitution, or 
tothe Ceaguaes of the United States, to subordinate the protection of the safety, 
health, morals of the people to the promotion of trade and commerce. 

The police power extends to the control and regulation of things which, 
when used in a lawful and proper manner, are subjects of property and of com- 
merce, and yet may be used so asto be injurious or dangerous to the public 
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ritorial limits of the State; they include all such liquors without disecrimina 
tion,and do not even mention where they made or whence they come 
They affect commerce much more remotely and indirectly than laws of a State 


the validity of which is unquestioned) authorizing the erection of 


bridges und 




















dams across navigable waters within its ts, which who obstruct the 
| course of commerce and navigation; or tl juarantine laws, which operate 
directly upon all ships and merchandise co g into the ports of the State 
If the statutes of a State restricting or prohibiting the sale of intoxicating 
liq iors within its territory are to be held ineperati and void as applied to 
liquors sent or brought from another State and sold by th orter in what 
are called original packages, the consequence must tha vitant of any 
State may, under the pretext of interstate commerce, and w ense or su- 
| pervision of any public authority, carry or se into, and s any or all of 
the other States of the Union intoxicating liquors of whatever description, in 
cases or kegs, or even in single bottles or flasks, despite any legislation of those 
States on the subject and although hisown State should be the only one which 
had not enacted similar laws. It would require positive and explicit legislatio 
on the part of Congress to convince us that it contemplated or intended such 
result, 
The decision in the license cases, 5 How., 504, by which the court, maintai 


| tween the paramount commercial power granted to Congress and 


ing these views, unanimously adjudged that a general statute of a State, pro- 
hibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors w ut license from municipal author- 
ities, included liquors brought from another State and sold byt importer in 


he 
the original barrel or package, should be upheld and 


folle 


ig wed; because it was 
made upon fullargument and great consideratiot yecause it established a wise 
and just rule, regarding a most delicate point in our complex system of govern- 
ment,a point always difficult of definition and adjustment, the contract be- 


the inherent 









police power reserved to the States ; because it is in accordance with the usage 
and practice which have prevailed during the century since the adoption of the 
Constitution; because it has been accepted and acted on for forty years by Cor 
gress, by the State Legislatures, by the courts, and by the people; and because to 
hold otherwise would add nothing to the dignity and suprema of the powers 
| of Congress, while it would cripple, not to say destroy, t W e control of 
every State over the sale of intoxicating liquors within its | 
ihe silence and inaction of Congress upon the subject, d ng the long | od 
since the decision in the license cases, appear to us to require the inference that 
Congress intended that the law should remain as thereby declared by this court, 
rather than to warrant the presun iat Congress intended that commerce 
| among the States should be free indirect tof such an exercise of 
the police power for the public safety, as had be rdjud 1 by that decision to 
be within the constitutional authority of the States. 
For these reasons we are compelled to dissent from the oj 1and judgment 
of the majority of the court. 
The majority of the court in this opinion, however, after some dis- 


i 
| 


my the public health, orthe public morals. Common experience has shown 


the general and unrestricted use of intoxicating liquors tends to produce 
dieness, disorder, disease, pauperism, and crime. 


The power of regulating or prohibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors ly belongs, asa branch of the police power, to the 
Legislatures of several States and can be judiciously and effectively exer- 


ont alone, according to their views of public policy and local needs ; 
Partofa 
The 


its 1 
a2 undoubted 


national and uniform system. 


power to protect its inhabitants against the evils, physical, moral, 
social, attending the free use of intoxicating liquors, They are not aimed 


practically, if it can constitutionally, be wielded by Congress as | 
statutes in question were enacted by the State of Iowa in the exercise of 


cussion of the question, makes the following declaration and inquiry 


That ardent spirits, distilled liquors, ale, and beer are subjects of exchange, 
barter, and traffic like any other commodity in which a right of traflic exists, 
and are so recognized by the usages of the commercial world, the laws of Con- 


gress, and the decisions of courts,is not denied. Being thus 
merce, can a State, in the absence of legislation on the part of Con 
their importation from abroad or from a sister State, or when imported prohibit 
their sale by theimporter? If the importation can not be prohibited without 
the consent of Congress, when does property imported from abroad or from a 
sister State so become part of the common mass of property within a State as 
to be subject to its unimpeded control? 

And the court, closing the opinion, to the great surp 
try, answers the query in these words 

The plaintiffs in error are citizens of Illinois, are not pharma and have 
no permit, but import into Iowa beer which they sell in original packages, as 


described. Under our decision in Bowman Chicago, etc., Railway Co. (s#u- 
pra), they had to import this beer into that State, and in the view which we 


articles of com 
ress, prohibit 








se of the coun- 


sts 


Us 


mingled in the common mass of property within the State. Up to that point of 
time we hold that, in the absence of Congressional permission to do so, the 
State had no power to interfere by seizure, or any other action, in prohibition 
of importation and sale by the foreign or non-resident importer 


As I understand from the argument of the gentlemen of the Judiciary 


| Committee, the members of the committee are unanimous in the opinion 


that the decision of the court, unless modified by legislation, must result 
in great evil, lawlessness, and disgrace to the country in its permis 

sion of the unrestrained sale of liquors. The gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. CuLBERSON ], however, and from Arkansas [Mr. Rocers] take 
the position that the legislation proposed by this bill is in effect an 
effort by Congress to confer power upon the States to enact police regu- 
lations for the governmentof their people, a power which is supremely 
vested in the States, as admitted by all. And therefore these eminent 
lawyers contend that they will not by supporting the measure place 
their States in the attitude of suppliants to the national Congress, 
asking that body to grant a power the States already sess, A power 
never granted by the Constitution to Congress, and one which has ever 
been retained by the States. 

On the other hand, the chairman of the commfttee [Mr. Ezra PB. 
TAYLOR, of Ohio] and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. ReEp] with 
like ability and earnestness contend that the passage of this act can not 
be construed as an undertaking by Congress to confer any power of 


po 


np 


po- 
exercise by 


lice regulation upon tlie States, but that it is the proper y 
Congress of its power under the Constitution to regulate commer ewith 
foreign nations and among the several Statesand with the Indian tribes 


lat 


that the proposed legislation is a regulatio 
ticles embodied in its provisions. 
Whatever may be the opinion of the law; and however they may 
differ upon the question, the highest tribunal of this land, the Supreme 
Court of the United States, has taken the view that such a statut 


n of the of the ar- 


commerce 


would be the Congressional permission alluded to in the decision and 
a regulation of commerce. 
From a practical standpoint, therefore, the question is settled; the 


court has pointed out the necessity of such a statute under its decision, 
and has specifically called the attgntion of Congress to this necessity. 
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The people every where demand this legislation, and Congress would 
certainly be exceedingly remiss in duty not to grant it. 

The people are anxious for speedy action, in order that the disgrace- 
ful scenes inaugurated by these original-package vend: rs in Iowa, 
Kansas, and other States, as detailed by their representatives upon this 
floor, may not be allowed further continuance. 

Three propositions are before us. 

First, we have the Senate bill, in the following language: 

Re it enacted, etc., That all fermented, distilled, or other intoxicating liquors 
or liquids transported into any State or Territory, or remaining therein for use, 
consumption, sale, or storage therein, shall, upon arrival in such State or Terri- 
tory, be subject to the operation and effect of the laws of such State or Terri- 
tory, enacted in the exercise of its police powers, to the same extent and in the 
same manner as though such liquids or liquors had been produced in said State 
or Territory, and shall not be exempt therefrom by reason of being introduced 
therein in original packages or otherwise. 


Second, the proposed substitute reported from the House Judiciary 
Cém mittee, which is as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

“That whenever any article of commerce is imported intoany State from any 
other State, Territory, or foreign nation,and there held or offered for sale, the 
same shall then be subject to the laws of such State: Provided, That no dis- 
crimination shall be made by any State in favor of its citizens against those of 
other States or Territories in respect to the sale of any article of commerce, nor 
in favor of its own products against those of like character produced in other 
States or Territories. Nor shall the transportation of commerce through any 
State be obstructed except in the necessary enforcement of the health laws of 
such State.” 


Third, the substitute offered by the gentleman from Illinois [ Mr. 


ADAMs]: 

That it shall not be lawful to import into any State or Territory, from any 
other State or Territory or from the District of Columbia, any fermented, dis- 
tilled, or other intoxicating liquor, except in one or more original packages, as 
defined by this act 

Sec. 2. That for the purposes of this act an original package of intoxicating 
liquor, in bottles, shall be a case containing not less than one dozen quart boi- 
tles; andan original package of liquor not in bottles shall contain not less 
than tive gallons: Provided, however, That an original package of liquor im- 
ported from any foreign nation, shall contain the quantity required by the laws 
relating to duties upon imports. 

Sree, 3. It shall not be lawful tosell within any State or Territory any intoxi- 
cating liquor imported into such State or Territory, except in the original pack- 
age in which the same has been imported, and subject to the reasonable police 
regulations of such State or Territory regulating the sale of such liquor as a 
beveraye. 

I am in favor, Mr. Speaker, in order that we may have a law at the 
earliest moment, aud a law concerning the restraint of the liquor 
traffic, the great question which agitates the country, and upon which 
the people are aroused—I repeat, I am in favor for this reason of pass- 
ing the Senate bill rather than the House substitute. I shall be con- 
tent, however, if the House substitute shall become the law, and shall 
cheerfully vote for it should the Senate bill fail. 

The substitute of the gentleman from Illinois is, to my mind, vicious 
in the extreme in that it would be a practical legalization by Congress 
of the sale of intoxicating liquors, which is a proposition to which in 
my opinion the American people will never submit, This amendment 
is not characteristic of the good judgment, ability, and devotion to 
duty of the gentleman from Illinois and, I take it, does not express his 
own sentiments. 

Should Congress fail to counteract the influence of this decision of 
the Supreme Court, the alarming increase of its sale and consumption 
without restrictions can only be contemplated with the greatest con- 
cern and anxiety. 

We are appalled at the amount consumed under the present system 
of restraints, licenses, and prohibitions. 

The quarterly report of Col. W. F. Switzler, chief of the United 
States Bureau of Statistics, for the quarter ending March 31, 1890, 
shows that during the year 1838 there were consumed in the United 
States distilled spirits amounting to 75,845,352 gallons; of wines, 36,- 
335,068 gallons; of malt liquors, 767,587,056 gallons; making a total of 
All kinds of 879,767,476 gallons, amounting to between 14 and 15 gal- 
lons (14.30) to each individual, old and young, in the nation. The 
total money cost was over $800,000,000. It required 16,122,509 bushels 
of grain for the production of the distilled spirits, besides many millions 
of bushels of barley and other materials used in the production of malt 
liquors. 

And we may pause a moment to inquire what effect this great con- 
sumption of liquors is having upon the health of the nation. In this 
connection I desire to quote from the scientific paper of N. 8. Davis, 
M. D., LL. D., of Chicago, entitled ‘‘ The influence of alcohol on the 
human system,’’ a work of undoubted authority. He says: 

The popular belief is that alcohol, in moderate doses, stimulates the nervous 
system and increases the force and efficiency of the heart's action. That this 
pepaler belief concerning the stimulating effects of alcohol is erroneous has 

cen fully conceded by Dr, Anstie, himself an able and persevering investiga- 
tor, when in his work on Stimulants and Narcotics, page 357, he says : 

“A general review of the phenomena of alcoho! narcosis enables meto come 
to one distinct conclusion, the importance of which appears to be very great, 
namely, that (asin the case of chloroform and ether) the symptoms, which are 
so commonly described as evidences of excitement depending on a stimulation 
of the nervous system preliminary to the occurrence of narcosis, are in reality 
an essential part of the narcotic, that is the paralytic p r;enomena.”’ 

The assumption that if any part of the alcohol taken is retained for a time in 
the system, it must of necessity be converted into some kind of force or energy, 


is not sustained by any known facts, eit of. scientifie experiment or of clin- 
ical experience. On the contrary, ii acts in the same direction as chloroform, 
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ether, and other members of the same chemical group of substances namely 
as an anzesthetic to nerve sensibility, a relaxant to muscular contractibilit, and 
a retarder of molecular movements in thetissues; these effects being prod: : 


in direct ratio to the amount taken relatively to the weight of the ind), ; - 
taking it. i 
These direct effects of alcohol, as demonstrated by rigid experimenta a 
ries, are in perfect harmony with the phenomena presented by its use j,, S i 
grades and conditions of human society. The diminution of nerve sensi}hj\\:- 
developed in proportion to the paery of alcohol taken, may be seen in i 
stages, from simple exemption from all feeling of fatigue, pain, and sense , f 


weight, as exhibited by ease, buoyancy, hilarity, etc., to that of complete | 
consciousness and loss of muscular power. It is this anesthetic effect of +). 
alcohol that has led to all the pe errors and contradictory uses which hav 
proved so destructive to human health and happiness, It has long been oy; 
the noted paradoxes of human action that the same individual would resort (,, 
the same alcoholic drink to warm him in the winter, protect him from the hea: 
in the summer, to strengthen when weak or weary, and to soothe and cheer 
when afflicted in body or mind. With the facts now before us, the explana- 
tion of all this is apparent. 

The alcohol does not relieve the individual from cold by increasing his ten, 
perature, nor from heat by cooling him, nor from weakness and exhaust 
by nourishing his tissues, nor yet from affliction by increasing nerve power 
but simply by diminishing the sensibility of the brain and nerves, and there), 
lessening his consciousness of impressions whether from cold or heat, weari- 
ness or pain. In other words, the alcohol, by its presence, has not in any de. 
gree lessened the effects of the evils to which he was exposed, but has dimin- 
ished his consciousness of their existence, and thereby impaired his judgment 
concerning the degree of their effect upon him. It not only diminishes the 
sensibility of the nervous structures, however, but, as the scientific facts already 
adduced show, it also retards all the molecular movements, thereby diminish. 
ing the activity of nutrition, secretion, elimination, and the evolution of heat 
constituting it a true organic sedative. When taken in small quantities, from 
one to three or four glasses of beer or wine daily, the individual usually slow|y 
increases in weight, not from increased nutrition, but from retarded waste and 
the retention of old atoms longer in the tissues. 

The law is that all the phenomena of life are associated with and depend: 
on molecular changes, and that each individual cell or aggregation of bio; 
coustituting a living organic atom has its determinate period of grow1! 
turity, and dissolution. Therefore, to introduce into the living system 
agent that will retard the molecular changes, is equivalent to retarding the 
phenomena of life. And if by retarding these changes, cells or atoms are re- 
tained in the tissues longer than the natural duration of their activity, such re- 
tention may increase the bulk and weight, but in the same ratio it embarrasses 
the tissues with the presence of material which is constantly becoming inert 
and tending to degeneration. 

Consequently, the individuai who thus increases his bulk and weight bv tak- 
ing simply enough of the weaker alcoholicdrinks daily to retard the processes 
of secretion and waste, in the same proportion diminishes his activity, his power 
of endurance, and his ability to resist the effects of morbific agents of every 
kind. It is this sedative effect of alcohol on the molecular changes in the tis 
sues, when maintained by a long-continued moderate use of the article, that 
favors and finally develops those degenerative changes which constitute tu- 
bercular, caseous, and fatty deposits in the lungs, liver, kidneys, heart, arteries 
and brain, by which health is destroyed and the natural duration of life much 
shortened, 

It is the same kind of interference with the processes of nutrition, disintegra- 
tion, and waste, only exerted more actively, that causes gastritis, sclerosis of the 
liver and kidneys, and delirium tremens in the excessive drinker of distilled 
spirits. . 

Prhat the various important structural changes here enumerated are produced 
by the ordinary use of both fermented and distilled drinks, the records of medi- 
cine afford abundant proof. 

Dr. George Hariey, who followed Dr. Payne in the discussion, after refe 
to the visible lesions produced in the digestive, circulatory, and urinary organs 
the various tissue changes, etc., says : 

“These tissue changes, however, formed but a small part of the mor)hid ef- 
fects met with in practice, from the fact that for every drunkard there were 
fifty others who suffered from the effects of alcohol in one form or other; among 
them were persons who had never been intoxicated in their lives. Of this so- 
called class of moderate drinkers neither our hospital statistics nor our national 
mortality tables took any account, and yet it was those very moderate drinkers 
who were in reality the most numerous class of alcoholic victims.” 

He corroborated this statement by reference to the registrar-general s tables 
of comparative mortality of these engaged in different industries, in which it 
was shown that the death-rate of men between the ages of twenty-five and 
sixty-five years, engaged as brewers, commercial travelers, inn-keepers, p\ib- 
licans, wine, spirit, and beer dealers, was six times greater from diseases of the 
liver, and nearly two times greater from diseases of the urinary organs ani the 
circulatory system than in farmers and graziers, drapers and warehouse: 
gardeners and nurserymen. 

The London Lancet of January 26, 1889, in a leading editorial on the discus- 
sion in the Pathological Society, the following significant statement 

“ What is eminently worthy of the attention of practitioners in this conne 
tion is the frequency of tubercular disease in cases of alcoholic paralysis. |0 
fact, the association of chronic alcoholism in all forms and tuberculosis was 
brought out by almost Geaty eek, including Dr. Payne, who said truly that 
the inaccurate impression t habits of alcoholic excess were in any way 
tagonistic to tubercular disease must be regarded as swept away.”’ : 

The detrimental! influence of what is called the temperate or moderate use 0! 
both fermented and distilled liquors on health and the duration of |ife lias 
been very clearly demonstrated by the practical workings of life-insurance or 


ive 








ganizations. These institutions, established and maintained exclusive!y on 
financial principles and for financial results, are developing facts of the great- 
est value in determining the effect of social habits and occupations on !icaith 


and longevity. For example, in 1817 the United Kingdom Temperance 
General Provident Institution of London began to issue life policies to tota 
stainers from all alcoholic drinks and to non-abstainers on exactly the sam 
terms, but kept them in separate sections on ‘the record. Upto Decem!er 
1888, the whole number of policies issued was 91,358, of which two-fifths w« 
to total abstainers and three-fifths to non-abstainers. The rate of premiums 
paid for policies was the same in both sections and was based on uniform res 
regarding the expected duration of life at any given age. 

According to these rules of expectancy, 2,644 deaths were expected 
total-abstinence section during the seventeen years from 1865 to 1882, bu! 
1,861 actually occurred, being 783 less, or 29.5 per cent. of the total expectancy 
saved. Under the same rules and for the same period of time the numer 0! 
deaths expected in the non-abstainers’ section was 4,408, and 4,339 actual'y 0~- 
curred, being only 69 less, or 1.5 per cent. of the total expectancy saved 
difference in favor of the abstainers is 28 per cent. 

In the Scepter Life Association the dea in the non-abstainers’ section (ur 
ing seven years —e with 1882 were 335 out of 438 expected, or 24 pe! > 
below expectancy, while in the total-abstainers’ section the deaths were.°'') 
73 out of 165 expected, or 56 per cent. below expectancy, making 82 per cent. 1" 
favor of the total abstainers. So uniform have been these results wherever (he 
data have been furnished for comparison that the Briton Life Association !ss"°° 
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olicies to total abstainers at a reduction of 10 per cent., and some other com- | but the mass of those who enter the saloon go for the excitement of drink, not 


panies nearly the same. ae ; : 

From all the facts thus far adduced, whether from rigid experimental inves- 
tigations in different countries; from the pathological results developed in the 
most scientific medical societies; from the most reliable official statistics of 
sickness and mortality, as influenced by occupations and social habits, or from 
the life-insurance records kept on a uniform basis through periods of ten, 
twenty, thirty, or even forty years, it is clearly shown that alcohol when taken 
into the human system not only acts upon the nervous system, perverting its 
sensibility, and when increased in quantity causes intoxication or complete 
anesthesia orinsensibility according tothe degree of increase, but italso,even in 
spall quantities, lessens the oxygenation and decarbonization of the blood and 
retards the molecular changes in the tissues of the body. And when these 
effects are continued through months and years, as in the most temperate class 
of drinkers, they lead to permanent structural changes, most prominently in 
the liver, kidneys, stomach, heart, blood-vessels, and nerve structures, and 
jessen the natural duration of life in the aggregate from ten to fifteen years. 

Consequently there ts no greater or more destructive error existing in the 
public mind than the belief that the use of fermented and distilled drinks does 
no harm 80 long as they do not intoxicate. “It is not the temperate use but 
the abuse of alcoholic drinks that does harm,” is the often-repeated popular 
phrase that embodies the error which helps to rob more than 100,000 persons of 
from five to twenty years of life each in the United States, through the gradual 
development of chronic structural diseases induced by the daily use of beer, 
ale, wine, or distilled spirits in quantities so moderate as at no time to pro- 
duce intoxication, No more true or important remark was made in the noted 
discussion in the London Pathological. Society, from which I have already 
quoted, than the one by Dr. George Harley, that “for every drunkard there 
were fitty others who suffered from the effects of alcohol in one form or other.” 

Another popular error but little less mischievous is the opinion that the sub- 
stitution of the different varieties of beer and wine in the place of distilled spir- 
its promotes temperance and lessens the evil effects of alcohol on the health 
and morals of those who use them. 

Accurate investigation will show that beer and wine drinkers consume more 
alcohol per man than the spirit-drinkers; and while tiey are not as often 
openly intoxicated, they suffer fully as much from disease and premature death, 
in the aggregate, as do those who use distilled spirits. 

Again, the beer-drinker drinks more nearly every day, and thereby keeps 
some alcohol in his blood more constantly; while a large percentage of spirit- 
drinkers drink only periodically, leaving considerable intervals of abstinence, 

during which the tissues regain nearly their natural condition. The more con- 
stant and persistent is the presence of alcohol in the blood and the tissues, even 
in moderate quantity, the more certainly does it lead to perverted and degen- 
erative changes in the tissues, ending in renal and hepatic dropsies, cardiac 
failures, gout, apoplexy, and paralysis. 

From all the foregoing considerations it is evident that the consumption of 
$79,767,476 gallons of fermented and distilled drinks in this country annually 
has neither aided to nourish the tissues nor added to the physical strength or 
mental activity of those who have consumed it, but, on the contrary, its con- 
sumption has perverted the nutrition, slowly and insidiously developing fatal 
diseases, diminished both physical and mental health and activity, thereby 
greatly lessening the amount of productive labor. and has shortened more than 
one hundred thousand lives. ir we add to these strictly physiological and 
pathological results the enormous amount of moral deterioration and crime 
induced by the use of these drinks, it completes the aggregation of pecuniary 
impoverishment, mental demoralization, and sacrifice of human life, that has 
no parallel from any other one agency operative in human society. 


Ido not, Mr. Speaker, as a believer in the desirability of the aboli- 
tion of the rum traffic, regret the results of this‘ decision. I believe 
that its tendency will be toward the overthrow of the saloon. 

The proposed or similar legislation must now or very speedily be 
enacted into law by the Congress of the United States. Thus Congress 
is brought face to face with the great evil of the liquor traffic, and 
must sanction and authorize restraining statutes. 

The power to prohibit is authorized by the nation. The States thus 
have the moral support and direct assistance of the Congress of the 
United States in the enforcement of all laws enacted by the States re- 
straining this traffic. It is are-enforcement of the police power of the 
State Legislatures by the law of the nation. The power and policy 
to restrain the liquor traffic by Congress, if this legislation be enacted, 
is no longer a problem, it is a fixed fact. 

There will be great rejoicing, Mr. Speaker, all over this land if this 
bill shall pass—rejoicing because this Jaw will deal a very severe blow 
at the liquor traffic. ; 

Criticism has been made in this debate of prohibitionists and the 
prohibition idea. The prohibitionist is characterized as ‘‘ narrow,”’ 
43 of ‘‘one idea,”’ a ‘‘crank,’’ and a ‘‘hypocrite.’’ Such epithets are 
undeserved and such appellations unwarranted. Prohibitionists are 
true tothe American principle that the majority should rule. 

Ifthe majority of a State or municipality vote that a license shall 
be granted, the probibitionist submits and obeys that law, and if the 
hajority vote for prohibition he expects that that law should be obeyed, 
and moreover he is determined it shall be obeyed. 

A prohibitionist simply believes in obeying the laws of his country; 
many of his opponents do not. He is determined to wage war against 
the liquor traffic along all lines; he believes he is right, Mr. Speaker, 
aod he knows that right alwayseventually prevails. It will not fail on 
this question, 

1 will not diseuss the magnitude of the evil which the prohibitionist 
seeks to overcome, but will close with a few quotations from an article 
it the May Forum, 1890, by Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby, who is not a 
prohibitionist, as to the character of this evil, or rather as to a govern- 
ment by rum-sellers. He uses the following language: 


— nota government by rum-sellers? ~ * * The ideais unsavory. No 
pe ions are grouped about it. We instinctively picture a govern 
an = and disorder when we use the phrase. Why isthis? A govern- 
They ron-sellers or wool-sellers would not sound so. 
it fe um-seller or saloon-keeper is engaged in an immoral business. 
Wek an immoral business because it makes drunkards and ruins families. 
@adentie by the ion of years that the frequeniers of the saloon are not 
tien rate drinkers; that they do not come to slake a reasonable thirst, as one 
when he goes to the water piteher. There may be here and there one such, 
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for the quenching of thirst. It isno slander to say that the saloon is the resort 
of idlers, loafers, and roughs. Any one who hus eyes may see who go inand 
out of the saloon and who stand at its portals 

Any one who has had experience in visiting and helping the poor of a city 
like New York knows that a very large part of the distress he sees arises from 
the waste of money on drink. Wagesare spent atthe saloon by the father, and 
the wife and the children suffer. The rent is uot paid rhe family move from 
place toplace. The furniture is brokenand soiled. The clothes are patched 
and ragged. The children become street Arabs ar grow up to be criminals 
ofallsorts. The father’s drink has not only consumed the living of the family, 
but filled the family with strife and iniquity. This is but a plain, unvarnished 
statement of what is well known to every city missionary and to every beney- 
olent visitor. 

No mother would have her child visit a saloon ; 
frequent a saloon without shuddering. How,then, are the saloons supported? 
By the depraved and careless classes. These classes are very numerous. The 
depraved find their inspiration in the saloon. rhe vulgar jest, the obscenity, 
the quarrel, the fight, which find a home in the saloon, exactly suit the de- 
praved, and in that resort they strengthen their depravity. The careless com- 
prise those men who know all this about the saloon and inwardly despise it, 
but yet, for a moment's gratification in drinking, do not hesitate to drop in and 
take their glass at the bar, thus lending an air of respectability to the loathsome 
place. The careless are a legion in every community. They care nothing for 
the public good, and hence they care nothing for example or influence. They 
could easily turn the scale in favor of reform in any departmentef life, because 
of their great number, but they have not enough interest in humanity to bear 
a feather’s weight of self-denial. They are not drunkards, nor akin to them, 
but they help to continue the evil quite as much as if not more than the de- 
praved, Though moral persons they abet immorality by their abuse of respon- 
sibility. 

W ere all right-minded electors to vote and to vote according to conscience, and 
not according to party, the rum power would be suppressed at once. The sa- 
loon would then be destroyed; this tap-root of evil annihilated, public office 
would be im purer hands, legislation would run in moral lines, and the people 
would be more prosperous and contented. 

This is the most important question now before the American public. Tariff, 
railroads, the negro, the fisheries, Canadian reciprocity, Pan-American alliance, 
and the silver question are all of secondary consequence when compared with 
this matter of the fundamental morals of legislation and society. It would be 
well if the attention of our citizens could be diverted from all other questions 
and concentrated on this, until it should be settled that rum is not to rule our 
land and spread its filth and corruption over the glorious potentialities of the 
heritage with which a gracious Providence has endowed us, 
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Commerce Among the States. 
REMARKS 


WILLIAM M. SPRINGER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 6, 1890. 


The House having under consideration the report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 398) to limit the effect of the regulating of commerce be- 
tween the several States and with foreign countries in certain cases 

Mr. SPRINGER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I regret that so little time has been allowed for debate 
upon this important measure. Scarcely a bill has been considered 
this session which is of greater importance, yet only a very brief time 
is allowed for its discussion. I can not submit the numerous author- 
ities on the subject, which I have collected, but must content myself 
by stating generally my views, and by inserting in the REcoRD a cita- 
tion of such authorities as are in point. 

I was not here when the bill was originally discussed, and therefore 
did not participate in that debate; but since I have returned to the 
House I have taken some pains to look into the question, and it seems 
to me that the Senate bill is an attempt on the part of Congress to give 
validity to certain laws of Iowa and other States which the Supreme 
Court has held to be in violation of the Constitution of the United 
States. In the Leisy case the Supreme Court distinctly held that the 
law of Iowa, which permitted the seizure of the packages in contro- 
versy, was in violation of the Constitution of the United States, and 
they cited as authority to sustain this view the great case of Gibbons 
U3. ‘Ogden, decided sixty-six years ago, the opinion having been pro- 
nounced by Chief-Justice Marshall. The doctrine laid down in this 
celebrated case has never been overruled by any formal decision of the 
Supreme Court. 

COMMERCE AMONG THE STATES, 


Mr. Speaker, what is the meaning of the clause in the Constitution 
‘*commerce among the States?’’ As was said by Chief-Justice Mar- 
shall in the case just mentioned, Gibbons 1 9 Wheaton, 4 


. Ogden aS 


As men whose intentions require no concealment generally employ the words 
whieh most directly and aptly express the ideas they intend to convey, theen- 
lightened patriots who framed our Constitution and the people who adopted 
it must be understood to have employed words in their natural sense and to 
have intended what they have said. 

Then the learned Chief-Justice proceeded to give a definition of the 
**commerce’’ and of the meaning of the clause ‘‘ sommerce 
among the States.’’ 1t was conceded in argument and by the court, 
without dissent, that commerce meant ‘traffic, the buying and selling 
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or the interchange of commodities;’’ and the whole point in conten- 
tion was whether the word also embraced navigation. The court said: 

Commerce, undoubtedly, is traffic, but it issomething more: it is intercourse. 
It describes the commercial intercourse between nations and parts of nations 
in all ite branches and is regulated by prescribing rules for carrying on that 
intercourse, 

The court held that the words in the Constitution— 

Congress shall have power * * * to regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions and among the several States and with the Indian tribes— 
comprehended every species of commercial intercourse between the 
United States and foreign nations and carry the same meaning through- 
out the sentence. 





Commerce among the States 

Said the learned Chief-Justice Marshall— 
can not stop at the external boundary line of each State, but may be introduced 
into the interior. 

In the case of Brown vs. Maryland (12 Wheaton, 419) Chief-Justice 

Marshall, in delivering the opinion of the court, after stating this dec- 
trine, said: 
- If this power reaches the interior of a State and may be there exercised, it 
must be capable of authorizing the sale of those articles which it introduces. 
Commerce is intercourse; one of its most ordinary ingredients is traffic. It is 
inconceivable that the power to authorize this traffic, when given in its most 
comprehensive terms, with the intent that its efficacy should be complete, should 
cease at the point where its continuance is indispensable to its value. To what 
purpose should the power to allow importation be ort. unaccompanied with 
the power to authorize a sale of the thing imported? Saleis the oe of im- 
portation and is an essential ingredient of that intercourse of which importa- 
tion constitutes a part. It is as essential an ingredient, as indispensable to the 
existence of the entire thing, then, as importation itself. It must be considered 
asa coumponen! part of the power to regulate commerce. Congress hasa right, 
not only to authorize importation, but to authorize the importer to sell. 


Thus we have, from the highest judicial authority in the land, the 
Supreme Court of the United States, not only a definition of the word 
‘‘ecommerce,’’ but a declaration of the meaning of the clause in the 
Constitution, ‘‘commerce among the States.’’ Congress alone has the 
power to regulate this commerce among the States. Congress can not 
delegate this power to the several States. Judge Cooley, in his work 
on Constitutional Limitations (third edition, page 116), says: 

One of the settled maxims in constitutional law is that the power conferred 
upon the legislature to make laws can not be delegated by that department to 
any other body or authority. Where the sovereign power of the state has lo- 
cated the authority, there it must remain; and by the constitutional agency 
alone the laws must be made until the Constitution itself is changed. The 
power to whose judgment, wisdom, and patriotism this high prerogative has 
been intrusted can not relieve itself of the responsibility by choosing other agen- 
cies upon which the power shall be devolved, nor can it substitute the judg- 
ment, wisdom, and patriotism of any other body for those to which alone the 
people have seen fit to confide this sovereign trust. 

I call attention tothe decisions of fifteen or twenty cases in State 
courts fully sustaining this position of Judge Cooley cited in his work 
already referred to, page117. I alsocall attention toa very noted case, 
that of Roach vs. Van Riswick (MacArthur & Mackay’s Reports, page 
171, of the decisions of the supreme court of the District of Columbia). 
In this case the court unanimously held that Congress had no power 
under the Constitution of the United States to delegate general legis- 
lative authority to the local government of the District of Columbia, 
upon the ground that the Constitution had conferred this power upon 
Cougress. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what are the provisions of the pending bill? 
The House conferees have recommended that we recede from the House 
amendment, or substitute, and agree to the Senate bill just as it 
that body. Let me read the Senate bill, the passage of which is now 
the pending question before the House 

li is as follows : 

Be it enacted, etc., That all fermented, distilled, or other intoxicating liquors 
or liquids transported into any State or Territory or remaining therein for use, 
consumption, sale, or storage therein, shall, upon arrival in such State or Terri- 
tory, be subject to the operation and effect of the laws of such State or Territory 
enacted in the exercise of its police powers, to the same extent and in the same 
manner as though such liquids or liquors had been produced in such State or 
Territory, and shall not be exempt therefrom by reason of being introduced 
therein in original packages or otherwise. . 

It. will be seen that this bill delegates the whole question of com- 
merce among the States, so far as ‘‘ intoxicating liquors or liquids”’ 
are concerned, to the Legislatures of the several States. It is claimed 
that Congress may, in the rightful exercise of the power conferred upon 
it by the Constitution, adopt the State regulations on the subject, and 
thus make them—the State laws—the laws or regulations of Congress. 

ut this Senate bill not only adopts existing State laws or regulations 
on the subject, but it subjects this traffic among the States to any laws 
the States may enact in the future. Chief-Justice Marshall, in the 
case of Gibbons es. Ogden, already cited, said: 

Aithough Congress can not enable a State to legislate, Congress may adopt 
the provisions of a State on any subject. 

But in that case he was dealing with a statute which was confined 
to pilots within the bays, inlets, etc., which are in whole or in part 
within the limits of some particular State. The regulation of pilots, 
although remotely and sometimes materially affecting foreign or inter- 
state commerce, was, at the same time, recognized as within the police 
powers of the States. But when it comes to traffic itself between the 
States, the regulation of it was committed alone to Congress, and the 
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power could not be delegated to the States. As was so clearly ana 
forcibly stated by the Supreme Court of the United States ip +)... 
of Robbins vs. Shelby Taxing District (120 U. 8., 489): 


In a word, it may be said thatin the matter of interstate comm« 
States are but one | and are and must be subject to one s\ 
lations, and not to a multitude of systems, The doctrine of fre, 
commerce, except as regulated by Congress, is so firmly estallis}). 
unnecessary to enlarge further upon the subject. 


This doctrine was quoted with approval by the same cou; 
case of Bowman vs. Chicago and Northwestern Railway ( 
(125 U. 8. Reports, 497. ) . 

The late Mr. Justice Matthews pronounced the opinion o: 
in this case, and the same doctrine was affirmed in the Leisy 
cently decided by that tribunal. ; 

It is true that there are some sentences or phrases in the ; 
the Supreme Court, pronounced by Mr. Chief-Justice Fulle; 
Leisy case, which have somewhat confused the friends of th 
bill—such expressions as this, for instance: 

A subject-matter which has been confided exclusively to Conger 
Constitution is not within the jurisdiction of the police power of th 
less placed there by Congressional action. 

This is almost a judicial paradox. If the legislative power 
subject-matter has been confided exclusively to Congress, how e: 
gress delegate this power to the States? Congress can not del 
powers exclusively confided toit. This will hardly be disputed 
any one. But the explanation of this apparent judicial pa: 
this, it seems to me: The court was quoting from decisions i 
cases, where Congress had adopted the laws of the States as to 
sanitary regulations, and other subjects which, while pure! 
their operation, remotely affected interstate and foreign « 

But the court very properly says, in the Leisy case, that— 

The power thus exercised by the States is not identical in its ext: 
power to regulate commerce among the States. The power to pass 
spect to internal commerce, inspection laws, quarantine laws, hea! 
laws in relation to bridges, ferries, and highways, belongs to the clas: 
pertaining to locality, essential to local intercommunication, tothe pro, 
development of local prosperity, and to the protection, the safety, an 
fare of society, originally necessarily belonging to, and upon the a 
the Constitution reserved by, the States, except so far as falling within 
of a power confided to the General Government. Where the subject 
quires a uniform system, as between the States, the power contr 
vested exclusively in Congress, and can not be satenashed upon by the § 
but where, in relation to the subject-matter different rules may be s 
different localities, the States may exercise powers which, though the) 
said to partake of the nature of the power granted to the General Gov 
are strictly not such, but are simply local powers, which have fu!! 
until or unless circumscribed by the action of Congress in effectuat 
general power. (Cooly vs. Port Wardens, 12 How., 299.) 

With this explanation the meaning of the court is clear and fr n 
doubt. The transportation of liquors from one State into another and 
the selling of them in original packages by the importer is a matter: 
interstate commerce. Itis ‘‘commerce among the States,’ whic! 
gress can alone regulate. The right to sell is inseparable {1 
right to transport. Hence, the Supreme Court in the Leisy ca 
in numerous other cases, has held that the laws of Iowa and other S 
which prohibit the sale of such liquors in the original packages 
contrary to the Constitution of the United States and are there! 
null and void. 

Notwithstanding this fact, Congress is now called upon to br. 
into those unconstitutional laws by this bill the breath of lecis 
life. If those laws are unconstitutional, how can Congress giv 
vitality? Furthermore, the bill pro to subject interstat: 
merce, so far as it relates to intoxicating liquors, to the police lav 
the State as soon as it arrives within the border of the Stat: 
proposes to subject that commerce not only to existing State law 
also to any laws that may hereafter be enacted on the subject | 
States. . 

If gentlemen will reflect for a moment they will see that the pres 
prohibition laws of Iowa and other States will not be adequate 
the new condition of things; and such States will proceed to leg 
the purpose of ascertaining as soon as goods cross the bord th 
State whether the packages contain any of these contraband articles 
Persons traveling from one State to another will soon find an ecto! 
at the State line to examine their baggage and see whether (! 
in their possession any of these contraband goods. 

The States will have the right under this law to stop every p 
of goods coming within the State and to determine whether s 
ages contain any of the articles which, under the police laws 
States, are subject to seizure. You gentlemen propose to put 
wall between the States of the Union, this wall which it 
may be established under the right of inspection for the pu 
es the people of each State. Under such a system u! 

le searches and seizures and confiscations may take place on t! 
of the States anywhere throughout the country. 

My friends, in attempting to passa measure of this kind you 
tering upon the most dangerous ground that Congress has ¢\«' ; 
in its legislation. The measure is based upon a doctrine © 
oer of the Constitution; it strikes down the ve a 
mental principles of our Government, the object of establishins » \" 
more than anything else, was that there should be perfect freedo™ °! 


i 








communication between the States of the Union. If gentlemen desire 
to destroy this freedom which has begn the chief glory of our Govern- 
ment from its foundation to the presént time, this bill will do it. 


The bill isthe beginning of an effort on the part of certain gentlemen | 


to destroy the right of the people of this country to go and come where- 
coever they please throughout this Union, taking their property with 
them. If you can pass this bill you can prohibit the taking of pig-iron 
from Alabama to Pennsylvania; you can prohibit the transportation of 
coal from Virginia to Maine, because it may come in competition with the 
cheaper coal obtainable from New Brunswick. The principle involved 
in this bill, if carried to its utmost extent and applied to other sub- 
jects, may authorize any State to set up barriers against the products 
of all other States and to establish inspection bureaus at the State line 
to ascertain whether any of the contraband goods are crossing the 
line. You thus maugurate under this Government, which has boasted 
of its freedom, acondition of things similar to that which exists among 
the petty States of Euprope, where a gentleman traveling from one to 
another must have his baggage examined three or four times every 
day. [Applause. ] 

But gentlemen must not for a moment suppose that there is no relief 
for the abuses of which complaint has been made. ‘The power to deal 
with this subject is confided exclusively to Congress, and Congress may 
now, if itsees fit, passalaw regulating the liquor traffic among the States. 
Let those who have this subject in their charge bring in a bill on that 
subject, and let us consider it now, and deal with the question as we 
are required to do under the Constitution. If we do not deal with this 
question ourselves, if we shirk our responsibilities, and endeavor to 
revive the defunct laws of the States on this subject, we will fail. 

The Supreme Court will hold, whenever a case may come before it 
under this Senate bill, that it attempts to delegate to the States a power 
which has been confided exclusively to the Congress. The act, if passed 
and signed, will be declared by the Supreme Court null and void, and 
Congress will be obliged hereafter to perform its plain constitutional 
duty: to pass all laws that may be necessary to regulate commerce 
among the States. 


. Indian Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. OSCAR §&S. GIFFORD, 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA,’ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, August 9, 1890. 


The House having under consideration the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 10726) making appropriations for the current and contingent expenses 
of the Indian De ent and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various 
Indian tribes for year ending June 30, 1891, and for other purposes— 

Mr.GIFFORD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Probably no portion of this country has a greater 
interest in this bill than the State of South Dakota. In that State we 
have nearly twenty-five thousand Indians, about double the number 
to be found in any other State or that can possibly be in any other 
State of this Union or Territory, unless, perhaps, in the Indian Ter- 
ntory. A considerable amount of the appropriations carried by this 
bill is to be paid to those Indians in our State. 

We have in South Dakota what is known as the great Sioux Nation 
of Indians. They have been for years past a war-like and hostile tribe 
They have cost this Government, perhaps, as large an amount of money 
asany other tribe of Indians upon the continent. About fourteen years 
ago they were able to exterminate General Custer and his command. 
They carried on a border war for a period of about six years, from 1862 
to 1868, to the terror of the people of the States of Minnesota and Iowa. 
They carried their warfare even to the eastern and the southern borders 
of the greatStateof Minnesota. They defied this Government for many 
years. Even as late as 1880, Sitting Bull was able to stand at bay 
against our forees upon the British border, and it was only through the 
influenceof some friendly people, aided, perhaps, by his own necessities, 
that he was induced to surrenderand again occupy the agency in South 
Dakota. These Indians occupy a position in the central portion of our 
State, and therefore it is of paramount importance to us that they shall 
be properly treated and cared for in this and all future bilis making 
‘ppropriations for their support and maintenance or to carry out any 
of the provisions of the treaties made with them. Any sort of hostile 
action now on the part of those Indians would terrorize ie whole border, 
hot only of our State, but of the adjoining States. and would cost this 

vernment many millions in money. 

1 need not say in this connection that the Indian wars in which our 
Government has been engaged during the past three-quarters of a cent- 
ury have cost us not only thousands of lives of soldiers and of settlers, 
but also hundreds of millions of money. 


925 


This Government, however, has awakened recently to the advantages 
| of a new policy in dealing with theseIndians, That policy is partially 


| developed in this bill. It is to treat them ina consistent and rational 
manner, to educate them, to i em to work as well as to read and 
write, and not to depe nd who y upon t I s of benevolent people 
or of missionaries to christianize and civi them and make them self- 
supporting, but that the Government shal its strong arm and in- 
flu: ice to that end and for that purpos: tow, we in South Dakota 
know that these Indians can be made self-supporting. We know it 
from actual experience, because we h hose amot us who are sup- 
ported, or largely so, through their own exertions. But the provision 
of every agreement and every treaty with those India iid be and 
must be carried out to the letter. It is the duty of the members rep- 
resenting that State as well as of those from other States of this Union 


to see to it that those agreements are carried out fully, not only in letter, 
but in spirit, and some of the provisions of this bill and some of the 
Senate amendments which have been incorporated into the bill provide 
expressly for carrying out certain portions of the treaties recently made 
with the Sioux Indians. 
Now, one word in regard to this educational policy which has been 
to some extent criticised. This bill provides for the construction of 
rtwoonly. A few years ago this Government 
undertook the experiment—it was an experiment—of providing indus- 
trial education for some Indians at Carlisle, Pa. The experiment has 
proved a magnificent success; it has proved to be a wise move on the 
part of the Government; it has been attended with such success that 
the committee and Congress and the Government are willing to extend 
the work of giving the Indians an industrial education to some extent, 
not to embark upon the undertaking as a great enterprise, not to ex- 
tend this industrial education to all of the Indians, but to a portion 
of them, so that the influence of those who receive education in these 
industrial schools may be felt among their people athome. When you 
select a few hundred Indian youth—boys and girls—and teach them 
to work, they in turn by their example will teach their associates among 
the tribes to work. A few thousand dollars or a few hundred thou- 
sand dollars or a few million dollars expended in that direction is of 
vastly more benefit to the Government and the people than the main- 
tenance of a standing army as a mena r for the purpose of fighting 
the Indians. 

The Indian policy of this Government in the past has been a failure, 
a miserable failure. The whole policy of the Government has been 
to drive the Indians out of the country. With us to-day there is no 
place to which to drive them. 

Mr. SAYERS. The gentleman speaks of dispensing with the nece 
sity of troops to protect our people from the Indians. Do we not keep 
up the Army at any rate? Do the appropriations or does the extent 
of our Army diminish ? 

Mr.GIFFORD. If it were not for these appropriations there would 
be to-day a greater standing Army kept up to protect the people; for 
these appropriations are very largely i ‘ordance with treaties or 
agreements made with the Indians. 

Mr. SAYERS. I do not understand that the numbers of our stand- 
ing Army have been decreased in the last ten or twelve years; have 
they ? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Oh yes, indeed; or rather, while the numbers may 
not have been decreased, the fact is to be considered that an army en 
gagedin warfare with the Indianscosts the Government ten times as much 
as one maintained at our posts during peaceful times. A state of war, 

| with a given number of troops engaged, costs the Government ten times 


as much as the same number of troops in time of peace. Everybody 


industrial schools—one « 


knows that. But the idea is to educate these Indians to a certain ex- 
tent numerically, and thereby elevate and prepare them for civilized 
life; and we in South Dakota expect to perform our share in carrying 
out the wise and liberal policy adopted by the Government. 

[ Here the hammer fell. ] 


Lotteries. 
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HON. THEODORE E. BURTON 
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r purposes. 


On the bill (H. R. 11569) to amend 
nat 

Mr. BURTON said 
Mr. SPEAKER: This bill seeks to diminish the evils arising from lot- 
teries. Its aim is to prevent the use of the United States mails for the 
promotion of gambling schemes. While some of the lottery companies 
using the mails are located in foreign lands, beyond our jurisdiction, 
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nearly all the evils arising from this form of gambling may be traced to 
one corporation, the Louisiana State Lottery. Let us follow its history: 

The Louisiana State Lottery Company owes its legal existence to an 
act passed by the Legislature of Louisiana in August, 1868, and printed 
in the Acts of Louisiana for 1868, on page 24. It is entitled ‘“‘An 
act to increase the revenues of the State, and to authorize the incor- 
poration and establishment of the Louisiana State Lottery Company, 
and to repeal certain acts now in force.’’ In the printed copy of the 
statutes a minute is added by the secretary of state to the effect that 
the foregoing act, having been presented to the governor of the State 
of Lousiana for his approval and not having been returned by him to 
the house of the General Assembly in which it originated, within the 
time prescribed by the constitution of the State of Louisiana, has he- 
come a law without his approval. 

Prior to this act other laws were in force, three of which were passed 
in the year 1866, of which the most important provided that any per- 
son selling lottery tickets should pay a license tax of $10,000. (It was 
provided that the person licensed might keep open several places of 
business, pot exceeding ten in number, in not more than one parish. ) 
It also provided that each lottery ticket sold should have a stamp, rep- 
resenting 5 per cent. of the amount for which it was sold, and that 
this percentage should be paid to the auditor of state. 

The act for the establishment of the State Lottery Company con- 
tains, I make beld to say, the most unblushing declaration of inten- 
tion to grant a privilege to plunder which can be found upon any statute- 
book. ‘The preamble runs as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That whereas many millions of dollars have been with- 
drawn from and lost to this State by the sale of Havana, Kentucky, Madrid, and 
other lottery tickets, policies, combinations, and devices, and fractional parts 
thereof, it shall hereafter be unlawful to sell, offer, or expose for sale any of them 
or any other lottery, policy, or combination ticket or tickets, devices or certifi- 
cates, or fractional parts thereof, except in such manner and by such persons, 
their heirs, executors, and assigns as shall be hereinafter authorized. 

Also, in articles of incorporation, article 2 provides as follows: 


The objects and purposes of the corporation are, first, the protection of the 
State against the great losses heretofore incurred by sending large amounts of 
money to other States and foreign countries for the purchase of lottery tickets 
and devices, thereby impoverishing our own people. 

Interpreted, this means: ‘‘ Whereas the citizens of our State have 
been robbed by the swindling devices located at Havana, at Madrid, 
and in Kentucky, we will prevent this cheating of our own citizens by 
outside parties and legalize a similar swindling, within our own borders, 
by means of which, these fraudulent devices shall be utilized for the 
benefit of a corporation in our own State.’’ How well this intention 
has been carried out is shown by the fact that, according to the best 
estimates, not over 7 per cent. of the amount paid for lottery tickets 
comes from citizens of Louisiana. 

The statute, not only by implication, but expressly, points to the 
impoverishment of the people by lotteries; but, instead of placing the 
seal of disapproval upon such enterprises, it creates a worse enterprise 
in that State, gives it a charter of twenty-five years, and grants a 
monopoly for thattime. By other provisions of incorporation, the acts 
licensing dealers in lottery tickets and all provisions giving authority 
to sell as agents for outside lottery companies are repealed. It would 
be difficult to find a statute in which the evils arising from the opera- 
tions of lotteries are on the same pages clearly set forth and yet legal- 
ized and made permanent. 

In 1879, by the constitution of the State of Louisiana, adopted in that 
year, the provision granting a monopoly to this company is revoked, 
and general authority is given the General Assembly to grant lottery 
charters or privileges, provided each shall pay not less than $40,000 
per annum into the treasury of the State and that all charters shall 
cease or expire January 1, 1895. It is further provided in this consti- 
tutional provision, article 167, that the $40,000 payable annually by 
the Louisiana State Lottery shall belong to the Charity Hospital, of New 
Orleans. The original charter is recognized asa contract binding upon 
the State for the period therein specified, except this monopoly clause, 
whichis abrogated. Of all additional sams from other companies, the 
hospital at Shreveport shall first receive $10,000 per annum, and the 
balance shall be divided among the several parishes of the State, for the 
benefit of their schools. No other company has been incorporated in 
the Stave under this provision. 

It will doubtless be a surprise to many to know that the net profits 
of this institution, available for distribution among the stockholders, 
exceed those of any corporation in the United States. In making a 
comparison we may include any of the great railroad corporations. Its 
plan provides for twelve drawings in each year, ten so-called ‘‘ ordi- 
nary ’’ and two “‘ extraordinary ’’ drawings. The total amounts real- 
ized from these twelve drawings from the sale of tickets is $28,000,000, 
of which less than $15,000,000 is paid outin prizes. Itis claimed that 
the expenses of transacting the business of the corporation, payment 
of commissions to agents, etc., add to its expenditures $4,000,000, ag- 
gregating $19,000, 0U0 for disbursements, but leaving a clear net profit of 
$9,000,000. To these net profits must be added millions more, derived 
from incidental schemes in the way of daily drawings, which, it is 
claimed by persons having opportupities of information, would add at 
least $4,000,000 profit to the enormous sum of $9,000,000 already stated. 
It is probable that few who invest in these tickets examine the tables 





published in the advertisements, showing the amounts paid ont 
prizes at each drawing, or notice the disparity between the am . 
received for tickets and the aggregate of prizes. 4 
In this connection I wish to call attention to an advertisement wi.) 
daily appeared in one of the papers in this city, the materia) ; “mn 
of which I will present herewith. In this advertisement a jj: ,; 
prizes is given, and the aggregate sum total of such prizes is st “s , 
The advertisement should show that in the monthly drawing to hich 
it refers, $2,000,000 is paid for tickets and only $1,054,800 paid baci 
in prizes. By an error in the footing, which is very singular, the ; 
amount of prizes, instead of $1,054,800, is given as $1,854,800, 
error may or may not be intentional; butin an enterprise of this | 
where profits are so large, a few errors, more or less, amountin 
$800,000, are hardly to be considered. This enormous profit is the 1) 
extraordinary when it is taken into account that the authorized e 


n 


nt 


stock of the lottery company is $1,600,000 only, of which it is prov ied 
that 10 per cent., or $100,000, is to be paid in before business is bey 

It has never been claimed that more than $100,000 was paid in jor . 
business capital for this corporation. Yet, on this inconsiderable 
profits are realized amounting, it is safe to say, to more than $10,0 
000 per year. In the early history of the company its stock sold at 35 
per cent. of the par value, or $35 per share. Sales have since been 
made at $1,400 per share, and yet in its advertisements it is pro- 
claimed, ‘‘Incorporated by the Legislature for educational and chari- 
table purposes. ’’ 

And this statement is made because a stipend of $40,000 per year 
paid toward the support of a hospital, and this sum the Supreme Court 
has decided must be accepted as an absolute equivalent for all taxes, 
Without going outside of the advertisement, attached herewith, for in- 
formation, we may recognize the colossal gains and many other char- 
acteristic features of this institution. It is as follows: 


La. 8. L. Lovrstana STate Lorrery Company. 


Incorporated by the Legislature for educational and charitable purposes, and 
its franchise made a part of the present State constitution, in 1879, by an over- 
whelming peansee vote. 

Its grand extraordinary drawings take place semi-annually (June and D 
cember), and its grand single-number drawings take place in each of the othe: 
ten months in the year, and are all drawn in public at the Academy of Mu 
New Orleans, La. 

2 o . 7 7 
Grand monthly drawing will take place at the Academy of Music, New Ori: 
Tuesday, August 12, 1890—Capital prize, $300,000; 100,000 tickets af, $20 
$10; quarters, $5; tenths, $2; twentieths, $1. 
LIST OF PRIZES. 

1 prize Of $300,000 is.........+..ccecresreseseressenrentesneesensesenes 
1 prize of $100,000 is.... 
1 prize of $50,000 is... 
1 prize of $25,000 is... 
2 prizes of $10,000 ar 
5 prizes of $5,000 are 
25 prizes of $1,090 are 
100 prizes of $500 are..... 
200 prizes of $300 are...... 
500 prizes of $200 are....... 












APPROXIMATION PRIZES. 
BE ORR OE RO Dircce scion se tecnecsctanasevnvaguiiennsncbcetencoceeses os. = ; 0, 000 


30, 000 






100 prizes of $300 are...... ; . 
Re I eR inicesticnssiniconvnsce topnteveuscbenipilinsebinsdene secre: se 20, 000 
TERMINAL PRIZES. 

» 900 


999 prizes of $100 are....... 
999 prizes of $100 are...........- 





a0 O00 
Cee e eee eet ereceeeenene 


SD, SER phere Re Oi ccc ccccncctratsencncttvoccecscsecncnns. csepescses 100080 
Agents wanted everywhere. 


For club rates or any further information desired write legibly to the u 
signed, clearly stating your residence, with State, county, street, and nu 
More rapid return mail delivery will be assured by your inclosing an « 
bearing your full address, 

pene — A Rear letters containing postal notes, money-orders issu 
by = segees companies on New York exchange. 

Address 


M. A. DAUPHIN, New Orleans, 1 


Address registered letters containing currency to ‘“ New Orleans Na 
Bank, New Orleans, La.” : 

Remember that the payment of prizes is guarantied by four nationa! banks 
of New Orleans, and the tickets are signed by the president of an institu tio: 
whose chartered rights are recogni in the highest courts, Therefor 
ware of all imitations or anonymous schemes. 

Remember that the present charter of the Louisiana State Lottery Come) 
which the Supreme Court of the United States has decided to bea « a 
with the State of Louisiana and part of the constitution of the State, do 
expire until January 1, 185. The Legislature of Louisiana, which adjournes 
on the 10th of July of this year, has ordered an amendment to the cons!'' I 
of the State, to be submitted tothe people at an election in 1892, w 
earry the charter of the Louisiana Lottery Company up to the year 11" 





Adam Smith, in his Wealth of Nations, says: 

The world neither ever saw, nor ever will see, a perfectly fair lotter) 
in which the whole gain compensated the whole loss, because the u 
could gain nothing by it. 

And again, in speaking of public lotteries, he says: 

In the State lotteries the tickets are really not worth the price whi 
by the original subscribers. 

But it is not by any means the great financial accumulations ©! 
corporation, nor the disparity between the investments of the '*° 
buyer and his chances of return, which afford the greatest objections 
its existence and influence. 
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The worst influence of such enterprises consists in the public demor- 
Jization arising from their extensive gambling operations and from 
the private demoralization of those who invest their savings in the des- 

rate chances of obtaining prizes. It is probable that in no country 
') the world is the mania for speculation or the desire for the acqui- 
stion of sudden wealth more prevalent than in the United States. 
Yuch of the dishonesty which appears among those having public po- 
tions or fiduciary trusts can be directly traced to speculation, or, more 
orrectly speaking, togambling. The purchase of lottery tickets is one 
of the most injurious phases of thistendency. It isa well known fact 
that the persons engaged in the purchase of lottery tickets are not for 
the most part men or women of large or even moderate means. 

These companies, by attractive circulars and by accounts of the 
jrawings of great prizes, prey upon the poor and induce them to invest 
heir meager earnings in the hope of acquiring great gains. Itaffords 
« opportunity for those who are unwilling to work, for those who have 
gilen into a rat out of which, except by some great strike of fortune, 
they can not find their way, to those who have become possessed of a 
yania for gambling, an opportunity to squander their substance. In 
the factories, among the employés of railway companies, among clerks 
in theservice of the Government, and in many other places this mania 
for gambling has become prevalent, an evil of such magnitude that it 
may well be said to be of national importance. Whether these seek- 
es for unearned gains are successful or unsuccessful, a wise public 
wlicy would alike seek to prevent the acquisition of large sums with- 
out honest labor, and the squandering of earnings which are needed 
for the support of the investors and their families. Actuated by this 
ijea, nearly every State and Territory in the Union has, by statutory 
provisions, in many cases rendered more binding by insertion in the State 
nstitation, prohibited the establishment of lotteries within its borders, 
qd also provided severe penalties for the advertisement or sale of lot- 
tery tickets. 

it must be admitted that this almost universal opposition to the ex- 
istence of lotteries is due to the growth of public sentiment and an in- 
ceased appreciation of the great evils arising from their operations in 
the different communities. Lotteries for alleged education or charita- 
ble purposes, or under the authority of the State for the benefit of its 
revenues, Were in vogue in this country during the last century and for 
the first twenty years of this. Among the acts of this Congress before 
\820 were a large number of statutes incorporating lotteries or facili- 
tating and directing their operations. 

A potent illustration of the change of public sentiment upon this 
subject may be found in the consideration of an incident growing out 
of acharter authorizing a lottery in this District of Columbia. In the 
year 1795 the Legislature of the State of Maryland passed an act to 
authorize two lotteries in the city of Washington: for the purpose of 
nising $52,500. The money was to be used for drainage and in the 
construction of a canal. These acts were ratified by an act of Con-' 
gress passed in 1812 and approved by James Madison, President of 
the United States. The tickets were offered for sale in the State of 
Virginia, but the vendor was arrested and sentenced for violation of 
the Statelaw. Five of the most eminent lawyers in the United States, 
on the 27th of June, 1820, rendered an opinion in which the business 
of conducting lotteries is treated with rare consideration. They say: 


The corporation of the city of Washington have established lotteries * * * 
sad the object for which the money * * * isto be applied has been sub- 
mitted to the President of the United States, and has been approved by hira. 
Have the Legislatures of the individual States the power, by any law which 
they can . to prohibit the sale of the tickets in the lotteries thus estab- 
lished? We think the State Legislatures have no such power. 


And further on they say: 


Itwill be admitted by everybody that it isin the nature of the lottery that 
the tickets must be sold, and that er must be, as they al ways are, transferred 
from hand to hand bysale. * * * But surely a State law which forbids a 
citizen to buy or sell a ticket in a lottery well established under the authority 
ofthe Union * * * trespasses on the rights of the citizen as far asit goes, 
interferes with the general purposes for which the lottery is established, and 
changes the qualities of the tickets by impairing that saleable and transferable 
fealty to which it owes its value, and without which the lottery itself may be 
wholly defeated and must be greatly injured or delayed. 

This opinion is signed by such eminent lawyers as William Pinkney, 
. Raryiand, David B. Ogden, and Thomas Addis Emmet, of New 
ork, 

The very elaborate and ingenious argument of these lawyers was ex- 
amined by the Supreme Court of the United States, and decided by it 
1? beerroneous in the case of Cohens vs. Virginia, reported in 6 Wheaton. 
0 that case, the Supreme Court of the United States sustained the 
ight of the State of Virgiuia to forbid the sale of lottery tickets within 
its borders, During the past fifty years, there has been a marked im- 
provement oe Yow sentiment upon this subject of lotteries, so that, 
sbefore stated, their operations are now absolutely forbidden in nearly 
— States and Territories. 

_ will be noticed that this legislation, forbidding the use of the United 
“tates mails for the distribution of advertisements of lotteries. or the 
iene of letters containing money for the purchase 9f lottery 
ets, is not now for the first time the subject of legislation by Cou- 
- In the years 1872 and 1876, laws were passed strictly forbidding 
‘a use of the mails for advertisements or the carrying of letters con- 
ning money addressed to any lottery. The objection was made at 
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the time, and has occasionally been raised since, that such legislation 
was in excess of theconstitutioual powers of Congress, but it is doubted 
whether this argument will now be used by any one. 

To deny the right of Congress to legislate upon this subject would 
lead tovery absurd conclusions. It would be saying that a post-office 
system may be established, but no control or direction is given to deter- 
mine what matter shall be carried, and that the mails may be used for 
the promotion of fraudulent schemes, which nearly all the States have 
forbidden and made punishable by penal statutes. The existing law 
has been found to be faulty. Like almost all penal statutes dealing 
with a great evil in which selfish interests are involved and for the 
maintenance of which ingenuity and skill are brought into requisition, 
the law as first framed has been found to be insufficient. 

The principal amendments proposed by the pending bill are three 
First, the provision making the use of the mails for the promotion of 
lottery schemes a criminal offense, not only at the place of mailing, 
but also, at the place where the letters, or other mail matter, are ad- 
dressed for delivery or distribution. Second, the prehibition of the use 
of the mails for the carrying of newspapers containing lottery adver- 
tisements. Third, authorizing postmasters to detain letters addressed 
to the agents of lottery companies, as well as when addressed to the 
company itself, or its immediate managers. The third amendment has 
been found necessary by reason of the practice, now universally fol- 
lowed, of directing mail matter to a national bank, or other corpora- 
tion, or person, instead of sending it directly to the lottery company or 
its managers. It is hoped that these provisions will, as far as is possi- 
ble by legislation, prevent the use of the United States mails for the 
promotion of these lottery schemes, so injurious to the communities in 
which their operations are conducted. 

Ican not agree with those whoindiscriminately condemn the people of 
the State of Louisiana, for this evil, as if a lower standard of public virtue 
prevailed there. The existence of such an epormous financial institu- 
tion, having the power tocontrol the monetary forces of the State, would 
be a menace, and an almost insuperable corrupting influence, in any 
community. In describing the present situation there, it is sufficient 
to say that the potent moral and civilizing forces, which are such a 
mighty factor in the world’s improvement, have not yet acquired suf- 
ficient momentum to influence the votes of a majority of the members 
elected to the Louisiana Legislature. 

Notwithstanding the passage by the Legislature of an act submitting 
to the people of Louisiana a constitutional amendment continuing the 
charter of this company until 1919, the most casual observer must see 
that a great popular uprising against this iniquitous form of gambling 
has occurred there. This movement includes not only the residents of 
rural portions, but the representative men of the cities and business 
centers as well, With such aid as the passage of this bill will render to 
them, we may firmly believe that the people of Louisiana, the great 
Commonwealth in which the mighty waters of the Mississippi meet 
the sea, will display a degree of patriotism and public spirit which will 
soon banish this plague spot from their midst. 


Compound Lard. 


SPEECH 


OF 


. % Y ‘ T ‘N 
HON. LUCIEN B. CASWELL, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, August 21, 1890, 
On the bill (H, R. 11568) defining “lard,” also imposing a tax upon and regulat 
ing the manufacture and sale, importation, and exportation of compound lard, 

Mr. CASWELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The bill before the House is in the same line of 
the law attaching to the internal revenue the manufacture and sale 
of oleomargarine. 

It requires those who manufacture compound lard to obtain from 
the Commissioner a license. Special taxes are levied upon the man- 
ufacturers and upon the dealers. The bill requires all parties who 
offer the article for sale to brand it, that people may know its real 
character. The article, under the guise of lard, brings in the mar- 
ket a price far above the real value of the ingredients. The manu- 
facturers and dealers can well afford to pay special taxes thereon. 
It is wrong in principle to allow its sale without its real character 
being known to the trade. 

Gentlemen tell us that compound lard is anutritious food and that 
its sale should be neitlier taxed nor prohibited. We listened to argu- 
ments of this kind during the protracted discussion four years ago on 
the oleomargarine bill; yet we then knew, as every one knew, that 
in nine cases out of every ten when people purchased oleomargarine 
they believed it to be genuine butter or they never would have 
made the purchase. So with compound lard; not one in a hundred 
would buy and ase it for food did he not suppose the article offered 
was pure lard. 
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Butter and lard are staple articles; they are known and have a 
reputation world wide. Everybody knows what lard is and what 
butter is. Theycan not know what the spurious or compound article 
is. When we want lard we do not want oil of any kind; our tastes 
rebel against it. People will not use the one for the other if they 
know it, Batthe deception is easy; hence so much the greater. 
The human eye can not detect the fraud; nothing, in most cases, 
but actual tests or use can determine the difference, and then it is 
too late. The deception is complete, and the object gained. 

The evil consequences are not visited upon the purchaser alone. 
They reach far beyond him. The millions who sit at tables are vic- 
tims. They must be continuously fed upon these spurious articles, 
through the instrumentality of fraud practiced upon the one who 
furnishes the food, that some manufacturer, or dealer, may enjoy an 
extraordinary profit in his business. The great mischief lies in the 
fraud and deception. If that is not so, why does the manufacturer 
of lard dislike to brand the character of the article upon the package. 
He knows at once that would destroy the sale. He is then bereft of the 
extra profit in his goods. The people want lard, they donot want oil 
or a compound of grease, oil, oad drugs. They want the genuine 
article from the hog, and the cleaner and purer the better. 

I do not claim, Mr. Speaker, that this legislation is friendly to the 
manufacture and sale of compound lard. Ido not propose to pro- 
ceed under false colors, if the manufacturers of these articles do. I 
concede this proposed legislation is intended to discourage their manu- 
facture and sale. I believe the production of these articles is 
against the best interests of the people, and it should be discour- 
aged, if not prohibited altogether. If 1 could have my way I would 
make it a penal offense to manufacture and sell oleomargarine or 
compound lard on every foot of land under the jurisdiction of the 
United States, and I would prohibit the importation ofeither. The 
deception which is practiced upon the people in their manufacture 
and sale is a severe blow to the honest producer of these great sta- 
ples throughout the country. 

Before the passage of the oleomargarine bill the entire dairy in- 
dustry was paralyzed. Farmers, in many places, turned their cows 
into their pastures without milking. The country was flooded with 
a spurious substitute for butter. The imposition upon the people 
was complete. The production of butter, except at a loss, was an 
impossibility. ‘The people were cheated and deceived on all sides. 
No man could purchase a pound of butter with safety. The price 
of dairy cows reached a point far below their cost, and the whole 
butter product would have soon been turned over to the manufact- 
urer of the substitute, made of filthy grease. Some samples may 
have been made of healthful ingredients, but more frequently from 
deleterious and obnoxious substances against which mankind revolts. 
So with compound lard. To question it is to condemn it for use. 
Cotton-seed oil is no doubt useful in its place; it no doubt is very 
valuable for some purposes; so are linseed and other oils; but I 
ee against the use of either upon the market in disguise as hog’s 

ard for common use in our families, hotels, and boarding-houses. 

The hog crop is one of the great resources of the country. It is 
doubtful if its value to the whole people can be equaled by any other 
line produced by the farmer. Lard hogs are especially desirable. In 
the Northwest, where corn is apedmeed in such abundance, the hogs 
bring to the farmer valuable support. They will always sell in the 
market at some price, and if Congress can do aught to encourage or 
increase their production, we should not hesitate for a moment to 
do it. The number of hogs raised in Wisconsin in 1888 was 1,123,- 
866, valued at $7,766,798. It is in proof that hogs have been depre- 
ciated in value on an average 75 cents per head. 

It is plainly our duty when a great industry is threatened or im- 
paired to remove the cause,if wecan, Not only that, but we should 
enact such laws as will protect and promote these industries. The 
great wealth of the country is earned through these sources. Not 
only should we protect the farmer in his legitimate pursuits, but we 
should protect the public, when we can, fromimpositions. No man 
should prey upon the people through deceptive sources, and a mis- 
chief within our reach should be cured as readily as by a State legis- 
lature. The arm of the Federal Government is much stronger than 
that of the State. Because of interstate trade and commerce, it is 
almost impossible to reach these evils by State legislation alone. 
Their laws are not uniform. The courts give them different construc- 
tions, and ,the sharp dealer will always find an avenue of escape. 
But the Federal laws are far-reaching and most effectual. 

The manufacture of compound lard is a growing mischief. The 
public by it is grossly deceived. It is put on the market under the 
guise of ‘‘ pure lard,” “refined lard,” and with various other devices 
to make the people believe that they are purchasing a choice, pure 
article of food. This deception onght go no farther. It has taken 
a strong hold upon the markets already. With a slight reduction 
in price this bogus article is often sold in large quantities to the un- 
suspecting people, and at a large profit. The consequence is that 

enuine lard must be sold, if sold at all, at far reduced rates, and it 
fs going lower and still lower. This inroad upon the hog product 
now causes annually an immense loss to the farmer. The compound 
lard, made from cotton-seed and various other a is rapidly 
taking the place of genuine lard; not because of its merits, but by 
reason of the deception practiced upon the consumer. 

This bill is a step in the rightdirection. Ifnot sufficient I would 
follow it with other and more effective enactments, even to its actual 


prohibition. I repeat, Ido not wish to aim a blow at . 
oil; far from it. But I protest against its manufactur. 
lard. It isnot lard, and noman should be permitted to «, 

Some gentlemen say we might as well prohibit th. 
cotton with wool in the manufacture of clothing th 
There is a different principle involved in the making 
ingredients are visible to the naked eye, and the pur: 
cases can see and understand the article offered for ; 
with lard or batter. The deception in these articles js 
tection at the time of purchase. 

The imposition can not be discovered in most cases 
late toavoid the purchase. Such isthe case with most 
mixtures. It should be a penal offense to deceive the . 
food by the sale to him of spurious articles, as much 
counterfeit money. The one is an offense against the »: 
the other is against the Government. But the eople al 
ferersin both cases. One affects the health and the other ¢ 
There is no greater frand or deception than that whic! 
food we eat. It is an offense to manufacture or pass . 
money. It is a crime against nature to counterfeit the : 
we use. 

Ihave no doubt as to our duty in this case. The welfy 
people, both of the producer and the consumer, deman 
pass this bill, and compel the manufacturer to throw ot! 
and subject his goods to the merit which they possess, a 
alone. I care not how soon we subject all articles to th: 
especially when they bear the similitude of staples so 1 
common consumption. I am glad of the opportunity to 5 
bill, as I will for all others of like character. 

The remains of sharp men practiced upon the peo 
general, and it becomes our duty, as their representativy: 
their schemes whenever we can. And, while I would 
would promote every honest calling, every industry t! 
to the welfare and prosperity of the people. 

























The Tariff and Taxation. 





The people demand relief from all unjust and burdensome taxa 

“ There can be no lawful tax which is not laid for a public p 
preme Court. 

“ The excise law is an infernal one.”—Jefferson. 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. JOHN 8 HENDERSON, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV! 
Monday, May 19, 1890, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having und 
the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on : i 
for other purpose— 

Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina, said: 2 

Mr, CHAIRMAN: I do not hope that any words of mine wil! | 
slightest influence upon the action of the gentlemen having chu 
this bill, but a sense of public duty, a duty which I owe to! 
to my constituents, requires me to bring to the attention of Congr 
and of the country some considerations and reflections which impel! 
to vote against the bill under consideration. In one very es» 
ticular the bill has been framed in deliberate violation of t 
tions and promises contained in the Republican national 
adopted at Chicago June 21, 1888. That platform used tlic 
language: 

BROKEN PROMISES. 

The Republican party would effect all needed reduction of the na 
enue by repealing the taxes upon tobacco, which are an annoyance « 
to agriculture, and the tax upon spirits used in the arts and for: 
purposes, and by such revision of the tariff laws as will tend to ch s 
of such articles as are produced by our people, the production of w gives 
employment to our labor, and release from import duties those a: 
eign production (except luxuries) the like of which can not be | 
home. If there shalistill remain a larger revenue than is requisite | 
of the Government, we favor the entire repeal of the interna! taxcs 
the surrender of any part of our tective system at the joint b« 
whisky ring and the agents of the foreign manufacturers. 


This is the language of promise, plain and unequivoca! 
no room for ambiguity or deception. Of course everybody »° 
that these promises were made to be broken. Standing, howe'~", °" 


President of the United States and secured a majority 0! |! 
sentatives who were elected to seats inthis House. In Not th Car 
and in every other State where anything could be made ry 
the Republican candidates, the Republican press, and the Re 

of sincerity and trath and without any i's © 


diately abolished when and as soon as a Republican Cong'es 


such a platform, the Republican party elected Benjamin [ams 


stump speakers distinctly and repeatedly promised the peo)!’ “'\" 
about it, that the entire internal taxes on tobacco should be imm : 
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have an opportunity to doit. And the pledges thus solemnly given 
were not only in accordance with the Republican national platform, 
pat were in literal agreement with the provisions of the Senate substi- 
tute for the Mills tariff bill as reported to the Senate by Mr. ALDRICH, 
from the Senate Committee on Finance, on October 4, 1888. In that 
report the committee state: 

The proposition for a repeal of all internal taxes on tobacco is pres 

‘ance with a universal demand. 

Is the publie demand for the repeal of these taxes less imperative 
and Jess universal now than it was in October,1888? There is nothing 
equivocal in the language of the platform, or in the provisions of the 
Republican tariff bill of the Senate, or in the declarations publicly and 
deliberately made by the leaders of the Republican party, both in and 
ont of Congress, in the campaign of the year 1883. It will be noted, 
too, that the language of the Senate Finance Committee, and of the 
Senate substitute itself, was in entire harmony with the declarations 
of the Republican platform. And it must not be forgotten that this 
Republican substitute tariff bill passed the Senate at the second ses- 
sion of the Fiftieth Congress, after the result of the election for Pres- 
ident and for Representatives in Congress in November, 1888, had been 
officially determined. 


nted in 


co! 


But this strangely inconsistent conduct of the Republican leaders can | 


be aceounted for by a closer inspection of the plank of their national 
platform which I have justquoted. It will be remembered that after 


spirits used in the arts and for mechanical purposes, in order to reduce 
the surplus revenue, they declare that further reductions would be 
effected ‘‘by such revision of the tariff laws as will tend to check im- 


ports of such articles as are produced by our people, the production of | 
which gives employment to our labor, and release from import duties 
those articles of foreign production (except luxuries) the like of which | 


can not be produced at home,’’ 
ONT. PROMISE 

The McKinley bill carries out the latter half of this resolution to the 
letter. It exempts from taxation most articles that would bring all 


FULFILLED. 


the tax into the Treasury and imposes almost prohibitory duties upon | 


all foreign articles that would come in competition with those that are 
manufactured in this country. The result must be a too great reduc- 
tion of the revenue, and hence it is that the tobacco tax is not to be re- 
pealed or reduced. ‘The Republican party wants revenue, a great deal 
of it, and the Republican leaders are determined to raise it at the ex- 
peuse of the farmers of the tobacco-growing States. Their avowed policy 
is at the same time flagrantly violative of the Constitution, which gives 
no power to “‘ check imports,’’ except so far as rates of duties which 
will produce the greatest revenne may incidentally have that effect. 
The “revenue standard ’’ is the limit to which Congress can go, with- 
out criminal usurpation of power. 
TAXATION FOR REVENUE, 
The Demoeratie party says that unnecessary taxation is unjust tax- 


ation; and to exact from the people taxes beyond the requirements of 


the Government economically administered is robbery under the forms 
of law. The Democratic doctrine is the doctrine of the Constitution. 
The authority of Congress to levy taxes at all is defined in section 8, 
Article VII, of the Constitution of the United States, as follows: 

The Congress shall have power to levy and collect taxes, dutics, imposts, and 


excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general we! 
fare of the United States. 


Judge Cooley, in his work on Principles of Constitutional Law, thus | 


defines the limits of constitutional taxation: 


Constitutionally a tax can have no other basis than the raising of revenue 
for public pur 908es, and whatever governmental exaction has not this basis is 
tyrannical and unlawful. A tax on imports, therefore, the purpose of which is 
not to raise revenue, but to discourage and indirectly prohibit some particular 
import for the benefit of some home manufacturer, may well be questioned as 
being merely colorable,and therefore not warranted by constitutional principles. 


And to the same purport is the opinion of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Loan Association vs. Topeka, 20 Wall., 655. 
Mr. Justice Miller, in delivering the opinion of the court, said : 

Ofall the powers conferred on the Government that of taxation is the most 


liableto abuse. Given a purpose or object for which taxation may be lawfully | 


used, and the extent of its exercise is in its very nature unlimited. This 
power can as readily be employed against one class of individuals and in favor 
of another, so as to ruin the one class and give unlimited wealth and prosperity 
to the other, if there are no implied limitations of the use for which the power 
may be exercised, * * * To lay with one hand the power ofthe Government 
on the property of the citizen and with the other bestow it upon favored in- 
dividuals, to aid private en risesand build up private fortunes, is none the 
less robbery because it is done under the form of law and is called taxation. 
This is not legislation. It isadecree under legislative forms. Nor is it taxa- 
oe. We have established, we think, beyond cavil, that there can be no law- 
ul tax which is not laid fora public purpose. 


I quote to the same effect from one of the most capable, thoughtful, 
and upright men who ever sat in this House, in a speech delivered 


May 5, 1882. I mean the late Samuel J. Randall, of Pennsylvania, 
who said: 


The existing overflowing Treasury brings a demand for reduction of the tariff | 


4nd internal-revenue taxes. In my opinion, in such acondition of our finances 


reduction of 

tothe in taxation should at once begin. 

= for the collection of burdensome taxes in excess of the suni requisite for 
© support of its proper administration. 


| for the sake of 


| now face the fearful truth that the profligacy o 





products. 
| duties are maintained. 


; on the same line. 


| of the 


Salt 


Jnnecessary taxation is injurious | 
terests of the people in many directions. Government has no justifica- | 


What have we seen in this Congress 
duced the presentation of every conceival 
and our expenditures, unless 
tions and bring back aga 


grace. 
*_* *« 


checked 

1, as priorto ls 
In the matter of taxation we 

I do not favor a tariff enacted 
rotection, because I d 

warrant for any such construction or t! 
manifestly be 
ing one 


nthe nature of class legis! 
class at the expense of any other, ! 

Mr. Randall’s mournful anticipations |] 
by the action of the Fifty-first Congr 
deplete the Treasury ’’ has been resorted t 
the expenditures of the Government h cl 
tions,’’ and ‘‘a saturnalia of extravagance and 
augurated. At the same time the taxation and bu 
are to be vastly increased. An annual surplus of ab 
has been wiped out and an immense deficit seems to 
this subject I wish to commend an extract from The Phil: 


The people of the country who for eight years pa 


st have 
ties to declare in favor of reducing the Treasury 


surplus by: 

esent Coneress 
destroyed the surplusand bankrupted the Treasury nearly $ 
ent of the proposed reduction of $50,000,000 of revenue b» 
and, if the bill shall pass, the deficit will be increased fully $ 
increased taxes on very many of the common necessaries 
the history of partisan folly has such midsummer madnes 


| any party in power; andif there is any wisdom and patr 
ai se to repeal the tobacco tax and the tax on | 
announcing their purpose pez } C ax i » tax On | | hon Republican suicide. 
| so bold a counterpart as is presented by 
| creased tax-tariff bill that reduces ther 


lican leadership in Washington a sudden and pere 


Nero’s fidd 


election bill to cost $12,000,000 more, when 
rupted the Treasury nearly $109,000,000 


REPUBLICANS TA a ESSAI 


No revision of the tariff will be worth any r to the pie u 1] : 
the taxes on the necessaries and comforts of life sha materially 
reduced. High tariff duties enable monopolies, trusts, and illegal 
combinations to exact excessive profits from the con their 
It is 'ederal taxation which is crushing the people and keep- 
ing them in debt. No legislation by Congress can confer any real or 
lasting benefit upon the farmer as long as the existing high rates of tariff 
Revenue laws, enacted by the 
party, have always discriminated against the poor man 
the rich. 


umers oj 


Republican 
and in favor of 
And reductions of revenue by that party have always been 
Since the war the income ta payable only by the 
rich—has been repealed, but the tariff tax on the poor man’s sugar, 
salt, and clothes has not been decreased. Banks, railroads, and other 
corporations have been relieved from taxation, but the tariff taxes on 
blankets, tin-plate, and household furniture remain. The taxes on 
whisky, wine, and liquors have been reduced, but no reduction is 
made in the tariff on woolen goods worn by poor men and women. 
Taxes to the amount of $320,000,000 per annum have been removed 
from the wealth of the country, but there has been no corresponding 
reduction in the taxes paid by the farmers and laborers. The McKin- 
ley bill proposes to increase the tax on cotton-ties nearly 2U0 per cent. 
The bill also provides for higher rates of duties ‘*‘ o1 1 and 
staple articles necessary to the well-being and comfo + people, 
thus materially increasing the cost of living, especiall; poorer 
classes, placing the American artisan and producer at 
in the production of all kinds of commodities.’’ 
The following statement is interesting reading for 


ntagce 
vant att 


Here are some tariff absurdities and monstrosities 
lady’s handkerchief is ixaported free. Soap for workmar 
of 20 per cent. Agates for the rich child are imported é 
child pay a tariff of S percent. Feathers and down for th 
free: blankets for the poor man’s bed pay a tax of 10 cen 
cent. ad valorem. Undressed furs for the rich mar 
cloaks for the poor man’s wife are taxed 45 per cent. 
per cent.ad valorem. Meerschaum for the rich man’s | 
poor man’s pipe pays a tax of 35 percent. Mineral wat 
ver medals for the rich are free, but salt, sugar, wool 
cement are all heavily taxed. Here are a fev 
more than 4,000 articles on which the 
the tariff act 

Per cent, tax paid. 
ccevesoes 194 
Woolen blankets. ° 79 
SOD ncn ese « seve pencaveneccece ‘ 
Ready-made clothing 
Cotton cloth, bleached 
Household furniture 
Hand-saws...... 
Hollow ware. 
Bolts and rivets 
Files ..... donnedn veseet 
Wire cloth............ 
Lead 


Castor-oil .. 


' 
an articie from 


To show how the tariff affects the farmer vill quote 
| The St. Louis Republic: 


THE FARMERS Di rED I 


I LLAR 

The Republic showed some time ago that the dollar of the Western farmer 
will not buy over half as much as the dollar of the Eastern manufacturer, be 
cause, while the prices of farm products have tended naturally down, the down 
ward tendency of the price of manufactures has been artificially checked under 
the working of the protective tariff. * * * Mr. T. KE. Wilson has compiled 


several valuable tables of statistics confirming our conclusions, He has made 
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up the following table of average export prices from the annual report of the 
rreasury Bureau of Statistics 


| 


Product. 1855. 1880, 1889. 
s } 
0 * sai nltianmebeieien 80.892  $0.543 $0. 474 
Wheat ovconpoogeece vieeuoonminte | 1,668 1,245 . 897 
Flour. ease eoseneuesesees uietit scene Gee 5. 878 4. 832 
NOI cn Kiuninutmnaentiin plpseuidiedasqunedectweennabadetaiintalitabean . 088 . 064 . 065 
Butter... omnia sapere sh ecutens enaabenien | ,181 il . 165 
0 RS ‘ spoonboendeenenidnsil peneSecwie . 106 . 095 | . 093 
Cotton cosece eubccpenape ovevepepeweuts wovesseves 00 epecen onset , 087 115 . 099 
ID x conn tentdicbitinstceniecctstentetiapecabeen . Peretti et trrt ttt eee .077 . 088 


From these official figures he does what any farmer may do, calculates the 
amount of corn, wheat, or other products necessay to pay off a mortgage in 
the different years. Thus, if a farmer owed a debt of $2,000 in 185% under the 
low tariff and had paid $1,000 of the principal and all interest up to date, he 
would still owe the whole debt, because it would take as many bushels of his 
produce to pay $1,000 now as would have been required to pay $2,000 in 1855. 
Mr. Wilson summarizes and tabulates thus: 

The mortgage of $2,000 in 1855 represented or could be paid with 2,242 bushels 
of corn; in 1889 the mortgage of $1,000 could not be paid with less than 2,123 
bushels. In wheat, the $2,000 mortgage meant, in 1855, 1,202 bushels; the $1,000 
mortgage means now 1,1i4 bushels, If we take his condition in 1868, when the 
tariff war upon him began, this table shows how much more he owes to-day, 
after paying off one-half of the mortgage, than he did when the mortgage was 
contracted. 

His mortgage. 


1868, 1889, 

$2,000 $1,000 

repre- repre- 
| sented— sents 


Articles, 






COOPER ...000+00000000 cnccnceee eoseseses 1, 702 2,113 
Wheat... janennbichilesinepecanvbiaialiaa | 1,054 1,114 
POU ..0..ccccccccccccccensccsese copseseccscsccebe «| 200 207 
COBABOT .cccvcccccecccccsessocee coocncece ‘ . “a 10, 526 | 10, 101 
Bacou..... cones vocecsees seceeeene seceeeeess do......| 16,000 | 11, 628 
eels arokees 5 a a 13,700| 11,628 
, Oa a ancbe nened 17,544 | 13,513 
TIT oi ce esuncammpareunanboengene coe, tauentgapennppaces 16, 807 18, 181 
Butter... : 7,117 | 6, 060 
SOB iscc verses seo eee +00 one v008 14, 598 | 10, 753 


18, 018 11, 363 


Tobacco 


As money is a mere medium of exchange, changes in the currency can give 
no relief against such conditions, because the same conditions would again re- 
cur after the price of money had adjusted itself to the quantity of the necessa- 
rieso life. The only remedy lies in the repeal of all laws which make manu- 
factured goods scarce and therefore dear. 

The American home market for farm products can not be increased 
except by an increase of the population. The diversification and mul- 
tiplication of industrial pursuits will not add to the number of con- 
sumers. The prices of cotton, wheat, corn, and breadstuffs are fixed 
in Liverpool and London because this country has a surplus of these 
things which are sold in those markets and prices fixed in the foreign 
markets regulate the prices everywhere. The United States are los- 
ing their foreign market for agricultural products on accountof for- 
eign competition and the effect of a high protective policy. Take 
wheat, foran example. In 1880, the United States exported 144, 483, - 
007 bushels and in 1888 49,531,915 bushels, a loss of 94,951,092 
bushels. On the other hand, Russia in Europe, in 1880, exported 36, - 
565,653 bushels; in 1888, 126,114,726 bushels. British India exported, 
in 1880, 13,896,168 bushels; in 1888, 32,894,925 bushels, Strange to 
say, not only the exportation but the production of wheat in thiscoun- 
try is on the decline. In 1880 the production of wheat in the United 
States was 488,549,868 bushels; in 1888 the production was 415,868,000; 
in 1889, 490,560,000. The production for 1890 is estimated to be 
405,000,000 bushels. Notwithstanding an addition of 15,000,000 to 
the population, the value of the crop is also decreasing, being worth 
$474, 201,850 in 1880 and only $342,491,707 in 1889. I have no time 
to dwell upon the subject, but a hurried glance at the tarift system 
as it affects agriculture and commerce may prove instructive. 


HOW PROTECTION PROTECTS WHEAT-GROWING, 






| 
ne per bushe! in— 
States —_—_—_—_—r- 

| 1s77. | 1888. | 1880, 

ay ~— wthiien 
a accent all haan Nak ia cael aa 1.24 | $0.99 $0.7 
Michigan... 1a! 696]? 
Indiana........... 1.13 | 9) 71 
llhinois.............. somnncunathigudtuies 1,04 | 2 aa 
WRRRIIION, dc ncnsrecnchoctuctecenvened -9 |) .88 7 
Minnesota...... 91; .80 on 
aac acenn .87 i . 80 .6 
Missouri.... 1.00; .88 4 
Kaneas...... -82 78 | 55 
Nebraska... be ontigintihesl . 83 .70 | .52 


| 
| 


This table shows how beautifully the prices of the great staple agri- 
cultural product of the Northwest tapers down under the protective 
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policy. In 1884 wheat sold in Kansas for 45 cents per bush: 
braska for 42 cents, and in Dakota for 46 cents. 


HOW PROTECTION PROTECTS CORN-GROWING, 


Years. Corn cro 


Bushel 
1,717, 434 
1, 194, 916, 
1, 617, 025. 1 
1,551. 066. 5 
1, 795, 528 
1, 936, 176, (xx 
1, 665, 441, 
1, 456, 161, 
1, 987, 790, Onn 


2, 112, 892. 0 


These are the market prices which the grain merchants p 
in the country where the corn was grown the prices were mu 
The farm prices were as follows in good years when the « re 
large. In years of scarcity prices were higher. From 1876 to 1399 
there were only two years when the prices rose to 60 cents px 
In Missouri in 1881 the price of corn went up to 65 cents px hel 
but during the same year it sold for 39 cents in Nebraska: 


Price per! 






States. 
1878 Ss 
Cents ( 
I icine cdieeensn ones 00 vinness. coeguatinageemitrnccause ; 33 
Bc vcocccteusecimannevowes 27 2 
Illinois . 25 
I a aceene -» seoqieinaeseeeseqetiibansioes 16 | 4 
PRIS .ccccccccecseses puaiiaibuieinds aes 26 
SERED, wnieconinapecveesoes od 19 
FUGREIEIER, coxcepineccecee coctevere seeencqseees dbiveoumvieieontiianendipa 16 


If we had liberal trade with all the world these low pri yuld 
never prevail. But foreigners can not afford to buy of us unless 
allow their goods to come into our country free of duty or a 
rates of taxation. They can not afford to pay cash for everyt! 
The above prices are by no means the lowest. Corn somet yes 
down to 10 or 12 cents per bushel in the rich prairie lands of the \Vest 
and when that is the case it costs more to send it to market than the 
farm price. The farmers therefore find it cheaper to burn th 
for fuel than to buy coal brought hundreds of miles by railr 
PROTECTION BREAKS DOWN COMMERCE, 
The following tables show the effects of a revenue tariff a: ’ 
protective tariff, respectively, upon commerce and the fisheri 


Tonnage of the sailing and steam vessels of the merchant ma 
United States engaged in commerce and the fisheries und 


tariff. 


Years. Foreign. | Coastwise. oe 
Tons. | Tons. Tons. 

2,151,918 | 2, 321, 114 181, 901 ‘ 
2) 348.358 | 25431255, 186,848 3 54 
2'302,190 | 2,247,663) 189, 461 
2,268,196 | 2,336, 609 195, 842 
2.301, 148 | 2.401/220 | 198, 594 
2,321,678 | 2.488.929 185,728 
2,379,396 | 2,644, 867 166, 841 2, 764 





So much for commerce and the fisheries under the Democra 
for revenue. Now look at this picture: 
Tonnage of sailing and steam vessels of the merchant marine of 
States under the high protective tariff. 


| r _ ‘ 
Years. Foreign. Coastwise. one ie 
a eaebemeaiantie —- | 
| Tons. | Tons. Tons. 
| 2.838.954, 32,414 i 
2, 068 27, 249 i 
2, ~ 
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> on ab as 
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practically exclude foreign competition, but the falling off in tle‘ 
eign commerce and the fisheries, in view of the fact that our jo" 
tion has doubled between the two periods, is simply disgrace! ome 
pu of the high protective policy has been to protect and enc) '"™*" 
ship-building and the iron interest at the same time. To this ¢m 
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merchants are not allowed to buy foreign ships and the ship-builders 
are not allowed to import foreign iron to work upon. ‘The result of 
this stupidly selfish policy is further shown by the following tables 


DESTROYS SHIP-BUILDING. 


Ship-building in the United Stales before and since the war. 


Number Number 








Years of vessels. Tons. Years, of vessels Tons 
1854 Snond 1,777 536,046 | 1883 ....... 1, 268 265, 429 
1855. eae 2,027 533,450 | 1884...... 1,190 25,514 
1956......-. 1,714 469, 293 || 1885......... 920 159, 056 
1857. .0scrcerenceenenee | 1,443 SUM Th. BE nc cecengresesene 715 5, 453 
BOE. cocwssb-soanees }, 241 244,712 |) 1887 ......000. S44 150, 459 
S00. cimssadibom 875 156, 602 || 1888.............. 1,014 218, 086 
1260... casi 1, 082 214,797 | 1889 ee 1, O77 231.134 

oted SS 10,159 | 2,583, 704 Total 2.0020. 7, 028 1, 336, 122 


These tables show that under a revenue tariff the amount of tonnage 
huilt was double the amount under a high protective tariff, and that, 
too, when the population was only half what it was during the latter 


period. 
A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELr. 


These facts show, what may be seen in reference to others, that the 
tariff policy is @ house divided against itself. If the protectionists 
undertake to protect shipbuilding they find themselves making war 
upon commerce, and at the same time they can not aid shipbuilding 
consistently with the high tariff they place upon iron. In like man- 
ner they find that the wool-grower can not be ‘‘ protected ’’ without in- 
flicting an unbearable tax upon the wool manufacturer; when one goes 
up the other must go down. And so with the iron-miner and the 
jron-manufacturer. To ‘‘ protect’’ the former by high duties is to tax 
the latter and to protect the latter is to put the products of the former 
on the free-list. In many instances a high protective tariff is as un- 
just to the manufacturer as itis totheconsumer. An unjust and self- 
ish system of taxation mercilessly oppresses the whole people, the 
farmer, the laborer, the merchant, and the manufacturer. 

MORE PROMISES BROKEN. 

Now, let us examine the Record a little. On December 16, 1887, 
at the very beginning of the first session of the l'iftieth Congress, the gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. REED], now the Speaker of this House, then 
the leader of the Republican party on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, speaking for himself and for his party, said: 


Many changesare proposed in the rules of the House—we have adopted none— 
and it is proposed here to adjourn until after the holidays and commence where 
it had been the custom heretofore to begin at theopening of the session. If there 
were no public matters of deep interest before the country awaiting legislation 
such a course might awaken only a passing comment. But to-day we are 
pressed upon by a serious public duty, which is a reduction of a surpins which 
is coming into the Treasury in a manner calculated, under the management of 
the Treasury Department, to become a serious embarrassment to the business 
affairs of the country. We are all agreed, at least upon this side of the House, 
that the surplus should be reduced, and we stand ready now, before the holi- 
days, to make one reduction in which the other side of the House are agreed, 
and that is in relation to the tobacco tax, and I hope that an opportunity will 
be given us before we separate, by the powers that be and are to be, to vote 
= and show tothe country some disposition proper and suitablein this 
matter, 

If the other side of the House find it somewhat difficult to range themselves 
ajengtite the recent message which has been sent them, we can well under- 
stand it, because it was a summons from, I hope to some of the Democracy, a 
very great way off; and it requires that they should traverse a very great dis- 
tance before they get alongside of their pioneer brother at the other end of the 
Avenue. If time § wanted for that purpose [ hope the gentleman from Mis- 
souri willfrankly sayso. If there isa proposition, if the gentlemen on the other 
side of the House have grave doubts how they shall comply with the sugges- 
tions of the message, if after they have made up their minds in the interest of 
moderation and reform, that the more advan of them will be contented with 
the destruction of a few of our industries, and they need time to select them 
which they see fit to destroy, that would be ground, of course, for this motion; 
and I hope the gentleman from Missouri, with the frankness which always 
haracterizes him, will tell us if that is the reason underlying this resolution. 


About five months afterwards, on May 18, 1888, the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. McKtntey], at that time second only in authority to the 
gentleman from Maine himself, asa leader on the Republican side of the 
House, made a speech on this floor, in which he said: 


Our country is in an anomalous situation. There is nothing resembling it 
anywhere in the world. While we are seeking to find objects to relieve from 
taxation, in order that we — relieve an overflowing Treasury, the nations are 
engaged in exploring the field of human production to find new objects of tax- 
ation to supply their insufficient revenues. In corsidering the situation that 
thus confronts us and the bill that is presented herc as intended to relieve it, it 
is well that weshould understand at the beginning the things upon which all 
areagreed. They are, first, that we arecollecting more money than is required 
for the current needs of the Government and, second, that the excess, whatever 
it may be, beyond the wants of the Government should be left with the people. 
Our contention, therefore, is upon the manner of the reduction, and not upon 
the reduction itself; not that no reduction shall or ought to be made, but how 
and upon what principle can it be best accomplished, We gree further that 
the tax uw tobacco Il be removed and thus leave with the people 939,000.- 
0, which they annually pay upon this domestic product. Were we men of 
posiness by the Celncinhes which guide practical men of affairs, this 
: urden would have been and could have been removed any time within the past 
wo years, and if removed two years ago, no surplus would now vex the Ad- 
main or alarm the business of the country. 

_ Jn passing, it is suitable that I should ae eet within the period named no 
i; from this side of the House would have been interposed to the abo- 
ition of thetax, It issuitable that I should say that eentlemen on this side and 
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| gentlemen on the other side of the House repeatedly made efforts dur 


| refused, too, Mr. Chairman, when every intellig 
} knew that 


ing the 
vognition for the purpose of offering a bill to abolish 
this tax, which request was refused by the presiding oflicer of the House, and 

nt Repre itive on this floor 
to vote uy ' r the abolition of 
ould bave received, not simply a majority, but the vote of fully 
the House. I repeat that that had been done, if the House as 
then organized had given to the Re ] »ple an opportunity 


ast Congress to secure re 









ifan opportunity was given 
that tax, it w 


two-thirds « 





yresentatives of 1 


to vote up a Simple proposition to reduce taxation » immediate surplus 
would be now in the Treasury tointerrupt and disturb the business of the coun- 
try. But this tax was not abolished; and, if done: stillleaves about S0,- 
000,000 of revenue collected in excess of the pub necessity How can this 
amount be remitted with the least disturb etot 3s andemployments 


of the people 

On February 16, 1889, at the second liftieth Congress, 
the Committee on Appropriations m report on the bill 
H. R. 12131) to amend the internal-revenue laws. The bill pro- 
posed a tetal repeal of the tax on tobacco and the amelioration of the 
hardships of the internal-revenue system. The reduction to be made 
in the revenues was about $31,000,000 per annum, ‘‘a result’’ stated 


sion of the 


ut le a favorabl 


| by the committee, ‘‘ whether viewed from the stand point of an excessive 


revenue or as a relief from unnecessary taxation 
desirable.’’ The report also stated that— 

The internal taxes levied because of the necessities of war have heretofore 
all been removed from capital and from all manufactured articles, leaving the 
products of agriculture to bear all the burdens of the internal-tax system which 
remains, The taxes proposed to be repealed by the bill reported are particu 
larly oppressive on the farmer, both in the amount of tax levied against his 
product as well as inthe vexatious manner of its collection here is no longer, 
in the opinion of your committee, any justification for the continuance of these 
taxes. There are no bonds which are due and payable at par at the option of 
the Government. Under existing conditions bonds will have to be purchased 
at’a high premium in the market with the surplus revenue, or else the accu- 
mulation of money in the Treasury will result detrimentally to the commercial 
interests of the country. 

This report was made by Mr. Randall, of Pennsylvania, but was con- 
curred in by all the Republican members of the committee, to wit: 
Messrs. CANNON of Illinois, Ryan of Kansas, BurreERwortH of Ohio, 
Long of Massachusetts, McComas of Maryland, and HENDERSON of 
Iowa. Messrs. CANNON, BUTTERWORTH, McCoMAs, and HENDERSON 
of Iowa are all distinguished members of the present House. Notone 
of these gentlemen will vote now as they talked and acted in the Fit- 
tieth Congress on this question. Political consistency among these 
latter-day Republicans is indeed a jewel. A change has come over 
the spirit of theirdream. 

This is not all, President Harrison, in his message to the Fifty-first 
Congress, at the beginning of this session, in recommending the *‘ nec- 
essary reduction in our public revenues,’’ said 


yon the people, most 


The removal of the internal tax upon tobacco would relieve an important 
agricultural product from a burden which was imposed only because our rey- 
enue from customs duties was insufficient for the publie needs. 


And Mr. Harrison’s Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Windom, in his 
annual report for the year 1889, dated December 2, 1889, recommended 
the repeal of the entire tobacco tax. He said 


The tax collected on tobacco (during the last fiscal year) was as follows 
From cigars, cigarettes, and cheroots.... “ $12, 677, 987, 60 
From snuff : We 645. 089. 67 
From manufacturers of tobacco ; 17, 026, 899. 94 


From special taxes 1, 466, 883, 31 


Total 31, 866, 860, 42 
Whatever may be said of the moral or physical eftects of tobacco, it has come 
to be regarded as a necessity by the pooras wellasthe rich. Itis now theonly 
product of agriculture that is directly taxed by the Government. The repeal 
of this tax vould reducethe surplus about $52,000,000, 

Notwithstanding this record of his party and in spite of its sacred 
pledges the gentleman from Ohio | Mr. McKINLry ], the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means of this House and the 
reputed author of the declaration for the repeal of the internal taxes in 
the Republican national platform, now announces that his party will 
not keep the pledges which have been so solemnly made and in conse 
quence of which the people intrusted it with power. No good or sufli- 
cient reason can be given in justification for the present change of pro- 
gramme. In my opinion the new policy now being pursued by the 
majority of this House is entirely without excuse. I ask the people 
of the United States to read what the gentleman from Ohio said on 
May 18, 1888, and compare it with the Republican platform of that 
year, and then read what he says now in explanation of the failure of 
the Republican party to repeal the tobacco tax. If these several de: 
larations shall be arranged in parallel columns and read together if 
will be observed that the McKinley bill, notwithstanding the state- 
ment made by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McKINLEy], has not 
complied with the promise contained in the Republican platform to repeal 
the taxes upon tobacco. If this is the way the Republican party keeps 
its promises—and I admit this to be the usual style with that party— 
it is high time the American people should rise up and exclaim, in the 
language of Macbeth 


And be these juggling fiends no more believed 


Chat palter w ith us in a double sense; 
That keep the word of promise to our ear, — 
And break itto ourhope, I'll not fight with thee 
When the truth-loving citizens of this Republic shall tind out who 
these ‘‘juggling’’ fellows are and how constantly “they say and do 
not,’’ every one may well wish that there was a “ lodging place’’ to 
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which to ‘‘go from them, for they be all * * * an assembly of | 


a r = 


treacherous men. And they will not speak the truth; they 
have taught their tongue to speak lies, and * * * themselves to 
commit iniquity. * One speaketh peaceably to his neighbor 
with his mouth, but in heart he lieth in wait.’ 

WHAT MR. BECK SAID. 


It 1s not ourprising, however, that a Republican Congress, in spite 
of the many pledges of the Republican party and its leaders to the 
contrary, now refuses to repe: al the tobacco tax. The Republican party 
is naturally returning to its first love. In this connection I will quote 
what the late Senator Beck said in October, 1888, in the minority re- 
port written by him in opposition to the Senate substitute for the Mills 
tariff bill. Mr. Beck said 

And notwithstanding the demand now so earnestly made for free tobacco in 
every form, when the Democrats of the Senate in 1883 were insisting upon a 
reduction of the tobacco tax to 8 cents per pound, the Republican party were 
almost a unit in opposition to it, their candidate for the Presidency, Mr. Har- 
rigson, saying, among other things: 

“I belleve that we can not enter into the general subject of tariff reduction, and 
we ought not perhaps to reduce much now the taxes on those three articles, 
which I believe the common current consent and common sense of all the peo- 
ple agree should be the last subjects ot internal revenue—I mean, whisky, beer, 
and tobacco. * * * I come then to saying that in supporting this measure 
from our Finance Committee we are reducing our internal-revenue taxes to 
those three articles which by common consent should remain, at least till the 
indefinite future, upon our list of products upon which excise taxes are to be 
levied.” (ConGressionaL Recorp, page 6250, part 6, volume 13, Forty-seventh 
Congress, first session.) 

And the distinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHeRMAn]} opposed the same 
proposition in language as strong as he knows how to employ, saying, among 
other things: 

* Senators on the other side may think from the vote—I can almost refer to it 
asa party vote—that they can make political capital by reducing the tax on 
tobacco. I do not believe it. I believe the plain people of this country, as Mr. 
Lincoln called them, see through it. They are willing te pay the tax on to- 
baecco,on whisky, and on beer. They are the only internal taxes that they 
are willing to pay,and I am willing to let these three taxes stand as they are 
until we can gradually reduce them, as the condition of our revenue may allow. 
Strip your internal revenue of ail other classes, even if to do so does benefit 
some of the banks, even if it does repeal taxes that might be kept on a little 
while longer with no very great injury; yet it confines the system to these 
three articles, which in every country are the subjectsof taxation. Then spread 
the balance of your reduction over the external taxes and do what little good 
you ean until the Tariff Commission enables us to reduce the whole system of 
external taxes.”’ 

Again he said : 

“ But do not give away of our surplus revenue more than half of it on an ar- 
ticle which is the proper source of revenue, the legitimate subject of taxation, 
on which the tax ts more cheerfully paid and more easily collected than on any 
other in the whole range or gamut of taxes.”’ 

And when, on my motion, the right was demanded to allow the producer of 
tobacco to sell $100 of his own produet it raised a storm of indignation among all 
the Republican Senators, who are now so clamorous for the protection of the 
producers of tobacco thata person who either listened to the debate, or reads it 
now, would suppose that the country would have been ruined by even ailow- 
ing them the slight privilege which was given them by the votes mainly of the 
Democratic party. 


In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, the change of front on this question 
by the Republican majority of this House can not be defended by any 
sort of reasoning. 

THE MILIS BILL. 

A reduction of the tax on manufactured tebacco from 8 cents to 4 
cents per pound will satisfy noone, and is not made, so far as I know, in 
response to any public demand. The changes proposed in the existing 
law upon this subject by the McKinley bill are in the right direction, 
but the provisions of the Democratic tariff bill of 1888 were tar pref- 
erable. hat bill—commonly called the ‘‘ Mills bill ’—provided for 
the repeal of all restrictions upon the sale of tobacco by the producer 
and for the repeal of all internal taxes on tobacco, except on cigars, 
cigarettes, and cheroots, and of all privilege and license taxes, except 
those for manufacturing and selling cigars, cigarettes, and cheroots. 
The repeal of special and privilege taxes wasalso recommended, and the 
bill contained provisions greatly modifying and ameliorating the harsh 
and vexatious features of the internal-revenue system. 

The total estimated reduction of internal revenue by the Mills bill 
amounted to $24,455,607. The McKinley bill proposes reductions to 
the amount of $10,412,916.27. The Mills bill proposed the entire re- 
peal of the tax on smoking and manufactured tobacco. This bill re- 
duces the tax thereon irom Scents to 4 cents per pound, and it retains 
in force all the harsh and cruel provisionsof the internal-revenue laws. 
It the Mills bill had become a law, the occupation of the odious, in- 
quisitorial, and unpopular internal-revenue officer would have been 
gone. Tens of thousands of tax-payers would have been relieved of 
taxation and multitudes of internal-revenue officials would have been 
abolished. The McKinley bill does not propose to dispense with the 
services of any one of the numerous army of internal-revennue officials— 
no, notone. Every revenneagent, covery deputy collector, every store- 
keeper and gauger, every raider, every deputy marshal, and every spy 
or informer, now doing work that is mean, and cruel, and perfectly 
hateful, will be retained. These men know no law, and if they com- 
mit crime are not judged by any law. If a revenue officer murders a 
citizen the United States judges assume jurisdiction of the case and 
adjudge that the killing was done by the officer under color of his of- 
fice. ‘The State courts are deprived of jurisdiction in every such case, 
and no revenue officer who violates the law while claiming to perform 
the duties of his office is ever punished. 


ee 
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Unless some law is passed by Congress to punish such offend 
will not be surprising if the citizen retaliates by sometimes re 
to the death the internal-revenue officer who makes an unju 
illegal assault upon him. The person of an iuternal-revenu 
who commits crime is no more sacred than the person of a 
American citizen who may violate the law. I appeal to Con 
intervene and come to the relief of the citizen against the 
aggressions and lawless conduct of the internal-revenue offi 
American people are obedient doers of the law; and if they si: 
the law they expect to be judged by the law. They think 
same law which ‘‘judges’’ them ought to be good enough fo: 
office-holder to be judged by. 

If the tobacco-planters of the United States are to derive a 
from the clauses in this bill intended for their relief, a separ 
containing them should have been reported to the House by th 
mittee on Ways and Means. Such a bill, when called up for 
eration, would be certain to pass the House with se arcely an 
tion. This was the plan advocated in the Fiftieth Congress by 1 
publican leaders; and this plan, if it had been adopted by t 
crats in that Congress, would have enabled the Democrati 
elect a majority of the present House. The hypocrisy of hk. 
pretensions is past finding out. Republicans in the Forty-nint 
gress who voted against any repeal of the tobacco tax profess 
for its entire repeal in the Fiftieth Congress, and expressed th 
again and again in favor of the passage of an independent }i/! 
effect. The very same Republicans now say it will never do 
the consideration of a separate bill for that purpose. And, \ 
the Republicans in Congress now say the tax must not be repea! 
gether, some of the very men who were loudest in their demands | 
the entire repeal of the tobacco tax in the last Congress are at th 
oppased, not only to the repeal of such tax, but toany reduction w! 
ever. It remains to be seen whether the Republican majority 
Senate will consent to any part of the reduction proposed. 


A SCRAP OF HISTORY. 

If the House will indulge me, I will here tell a short histor, 
3d day of April the following note was addressed to the Speak 
House: 

Hon. THomas B. Reep, Speaker of the House of Representatives : 

The undersigned, members of the House of Representatives of tlic 
Congress, respectfully ask that one of their number, or some other 1 
the House of Representatives, be recognized, on the first Monday of 
(that being suspension day, under Rule XXVIII, for individual mem)ers 
the purpose of moving a suspension of the rules to put upon its passa 
to repeal the internal-revenue tax on tobacco, 

PAUL C. EDMUNDS, 
CHARLES T. O’FERT 
JOHN A. BUCHANA'S 
T. G. SKINNER. 
GEORGE D. WISE. 

H. ST. GEORGE TUCK 
EDWARD C. VENABL! 
P. G. LESTER. 

JOHN 8. HENDERSO> 
B. H. BUNN. 

W. H. FP. LEE. 
WILLIAM H. Ht. cow! 
ALFRED ROWLAND 

This paper is signed by every Democratic Representative from h ¢ 
Carolina and Virginia except Mr. McCLAMMyY, who is in hearty rd 
with the movement for the repeal of the tobacco tax. Mr 
of Virginia, who circulated the paper, inadvertently failed to 
the same to Mr. McCLamm™y for his signature, and this acc 
the omission of the latter’s name from the paper. ; 

The Speaker of this House has never taken any notice what 
the above request. He evidently entertains a very different 
the duty of a Speaker from that held by him in the Fiftieth C 
He now declines to give recognition to any man whose views o! 
policy do not accord with hisown. I wish the people of the ted 
States everywhere to understand that the Speaker of this |! 
taken the responsibility upon himself to refuse consideration 
bill for the repeal of the tobacco tax, and in taking this respon 
he is supported by the entire Republican party in the Hon 
one Republican on this floor has dared to raise his voice ag 
action of the Speaker and of his party. The truth is, the Sp 
this House rules the Republican party with a rod of iron an: dt 
under him is as clay in the potter’s hand, The individual 
seem to be incapable of resistance and utterly devoid of all 
thought and reasoning. Their consciences appear to be stifle! an 
convictions of duty suppressed. The party machine is well 01! 
it runs smoothly and without any friction or difficulty. 

A great hue and cry was raised by the Republicans in the Fo 
Congress because a Democratic Speaker, Mr. CARLISLE, refused 
me or any other member recognition to make a motion to! 
tax on tobacco. As I took the initiative in that movement, | \ 
givea brief statementof whatoccurred, The following correspo 
will explain itself. The first letter and the last were written 
and then presented to Mr. Wise and Mr. Randal! for their sign 

Hovse or Representatives, Washingion, February 5. 


Dear Sim: At the instance of many Democratic members of the Hou 
appeal to you most earnestly to SeEeenane, on Monday next, some Demo 
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who will move to sus nd the rules for the purpose of giving the House an op- 
srtunity of considering the question of the total repeal of the internal-revenue 

‘axes on tobacco, Many Republican members, we have reason to believe, are 

anxious to make sucha motion. We believe the country is ready for the repeal 

of these taxes and that a large majority of the House will so vote when an op- 

eae occurs. For a Republican to make the motion would give the Repub- 
ican } 


t 


arty all the credit accruing therefrom, and would almost certainly cause 
the Joss to the Democracy of not less than two Southern States at the general 
election in the year 1888. This is an isolated proposition, and we believe will 
command more votes than any other measure pending before the House look- 
ing towards a reduction in taxation ; and favorable action on this proposition 
will not interfere with other efforts that are being made to reduce the burdens 
of the people. 
Yours, respectfully, 
GEORGE D. WISE. 
JOHN 8. HENDERSON. 
SAMUEL J. RANDALL. 
Jouns G. CARLISLE, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


[Mr. CARLISLE’s reply. ] 


SPeaAKeER’'s Room, Hovse oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, February 7, 1887. 


Ho 


| spirit of fairness to all interests 


| our Democratic associates who are prepared to tre 


GexrLemEN: Your favor of the 5th instant, requesting me to recognize some | 
Democrat “who will move to suspend the rules for the purpose of giving the | 


House an opportunity of considering the question of the total repeal of the in- 


ternal-revenue tax on tobacco,’’ was duly received and has been carefully con- | 


sidered. 


A week ago, in compliance with the request made by you and other gentle- | 


men, 1 consulted fully with the Democratic members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means for the purpose of endeavoring to formulate some measur« 
for the reduction of taxation which would meet the approval of our political 
friends, and enable us to accomplish something practical in that direction dur- 
jing the present session of Congress. The bill which you then submitted for 
their consideration posoons legislation upon both branches of our revenue 
laws, and on the 8d instant it was returned to you with such modifications and 
changes a8 were necessary in order to make it acceptable to the gentlemen to 
whom it had been submitted. 

Jn order, however, that our efforts to secure reduction of taxation might not 
fail on account of our inability to agree upon a measure in advance, we at the 
same time submitted certain alternative propositions, some one or inore of 
which we hoped might be acceptable to you. Among other things, we pro- 

d to submit the entire subject to a caucus of our political friends with the 
understanding that all parties would abide by the results of its action; and in 
case that course was not satisfactory to you we informed you that we would at 
any time, upon a reasonable notice, su rt a motion to go into Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering House ))i!! 
9702, introduced by Mr. Randall at the last session. The bill relates to in- 
ternal-revenue as well as tariff taxes,and proposes to repeal the entire internal- 
revenue tax on manufactured tobacco, snuff, and cigars. We have received no 
response to that communication, and I consider that it would not be proper, 
under the cireamstances, for me to agree to a course of action which would pre- 
sent for the consideration of the House a simple proposition for the repeal! of 
the internal-revenue tax on tobacco, snuff, and cigars, to the exclusion of all 
other measures for the reduction of taxation. 

Sincerely hoping that some plan may yet be devised which will enable the 
House to consider the whole subject of revenue reduction, 

Iam, yery truly, yours, 
J. G. CARLISLE. 


Hon. Georer D. Wise, Hon. Jonsx S. Hexnperson, Hon. Samvet J. Randa. 


Wasurncros, February 8, 1887. 

Dear Sin: We regret exceedingly that you could not see your way clear to 
give recognition on yesterday to some Democrat to enable him *‘‘to move to 
suspend the rules for the purpose of a House an opportunity of con- 
sidering the question of the total repeal of the internal-revenue tax on tobacco.”’ 
Your refusal to give this recognition, together with your letter of the 7th in- 
stant, deserves more than a passing notice. If two-thirds or more of the House 
are in favor of such repeal, ii was a grave responsibility for you to oppose such 
alarge majority of the Representatives of the people. Assuming, however, for 
the sake of the nee, that the friends of the proposition constitute a less 
nomber than tw irds, their strength iscertainly such that they ought to have 
been permitted to test the sense of the House upon the question, especially 
since the country is watching with intense interest the action of the House in 
respect thereto, and the constituents of a large number of the members of the 
_— have been urging them te obtain, if possible, a consideration of this sub- 


We do not wish to be misunderstood. We earnestly desire from a party siand- 
point that recognition should have been given to a Democrat to make the mo- 
tion, but we would vote cheerfully forthe proposition whether made by a Dem- 
ocrat or a Republican. 

You assume in your letter to us that we ignored your communication of the 
8d instant,and had deliberately failed to makea response thereto. Our friends 
did not have an opportunity of considering that communication until Friday 
evening, the 4th instant. It was of such a character as to require more than a 
formal reply. Weealled at your hotel the next day, Saturday, but, through no 
= _ yours or ours, we did not succeed in obtaining an interview until the 

after, 

We believed that the friends of the repeal of the tobacco tax were so strong in 
the House that we should save to the oppressed tax-payers of this country an an- 
nual reduction of taxation to the extent of $28,000,000 if the motion for repeal 
could be made in the House on Monday of this week, the latest day when such 
& motion, to be effective under the rules, would be in order during the Forty- 
ninth Congress. The motion, if made during the last six days of the session, 
would almost certainly be too late to secure favorable consideration for the 
question in the Senate. 

We did not anticipate refusal of recognition for the purpose intended. We 
understood you to say to us verbally that if yon gave to any one of our friends 
~ desired recognition fair play all round would require you to give other 

ee an opportunity to make a like motion to pass some distinct propo- 
y ton having relation to a reduction of the tariff duties. To this we assenied. 
tl tok need a8 one such proposition the putting of salt on the free-list. We 
os Fy woke revision of the tariff and of the internal-revenne-laws can be at- 
4 from time te time by reforming the obvious and greater grievances of the 
bee ystems, and that we should not refuse to make such reforms because 

The country Sapeeiarireatie ken aa Co lief from the gr 

n m this Congress relief from the grievous 

what wee nmation. oe us can aa ant an we want we should take 
tion for repeal of the tax on tobacco 

_. not intended and can not fairly be construed as intending to exclude from 
tion.” ee of the House “all other measures for the reduction of taxa- 
cae © wished to obtain consideration for that proposition, but we were 
a for the reduction of the internal-revenue taxes to the exclusion of 

measures for the revision and the reduction of the tariff. 
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A Democratic caucus can not successfully deal with “the whole subject of 
revenue reduction"’ at this late stage of the session. That suggestion comes 
too late. Ifthe caucus could have controlled the legislation of the Forty-ninth 
Congress from the beginning the country miht have been much better off. If 
the House was considered competent to deal with the silver -stion with the 
pension qustion, and with the oleomargarine question free { n the dictation 
of a Demaratic caucus, we think it ought to be competent to deal with the 
question of a reduction of taxation. The caucus ought not now to be inv 
to justify a policy of delay and non-action on this subject. 

We sincerely hope “some plan may yet be devised wh 
House to consider the whole subject of revenue reduct 
and in accordance with th 
of the platform of the national Democratic party adopted 
held at Chicago in 1884; and we assure you that 


oked 


we are 


t with 
TOHN 
GEOR 
SAM. J 
lion. Jonn G. CARLISLE, 
Speaker of the House of Re; ent 

Note the difference between the courtesy shown eaker ( 
LISLE and the lack of courtesy shown by Speaker RE In th 
case Mr. CARLISLE replied promptly and with marked courtesy 
politeness. In the other case Mr. Rrep would not 
tice the request for recognition signed by the entire Democrati 
tions from North Carolina and Virginia in the present House. 

Speaker CARLISLE could refuse to give recognition toa member, but 
he could not silence him. Speaker REED not only refuses recognition 
to a member of the House, but he so dominates hi 
Republican dares to say a word against an) Speaker 
Any numbar of Republicans in the Forty-ninth Congress could « 
nounce Speaker CARLISLE for his action on this question. The ge 
tleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] warmed up with eloquent i 
dignation and raised his hands in holy horror against a Speaker wh 
would refuse recognition to a member who might wish to bring befor: 
the House an important public measure. on March 
1, 1887, on this floor, Mr. PAYNE exclaimed 

Do you say the Speaker was arrogant 
rights? i grantit; and that which he proposed is wit! 
politics or legislation. 

I regret that no Republican in this House can now be found to vin 
dicate the rights and privileges of the representatives of the people 
against the ‘‘arrogance’’ and tyranny of a Speaker whose usurpations 
and ‘‘contemptuous’’ treatment of the rights of the minority are with- 
out a parallel, so far as I know, in the history of parliamentary govern- 
ment anywhere, in ancient or modern times. If this state of affairs is 
permitted to continue, civil liberty in this Republic will be destroyed. 
Thank God, the people are stiil free; they have not yet been deprived 
of the right to deposit their ballots for the Representatives of thei 
choice. This Congress is considering a Federal election law, and it 
said that the decree has gone forth that such a law must be passed a 
this session to save the Republican party from defeat at the fall ele 
tions and to enable that party to obtain a majority of the members o! 
the next House. I wish tosoundanote of warning. Ifthe Republican 
party attempts to control the election of members of this House by 
means of Federal election returning-board methods and machinery 
the people will rise up in their wrath and will hur! that party from 
power and to everlasting destruction. No such law will be efficaciou 
enough to answer the purpose of its framers, unless it is corruptly ad- 
ministered. 'The very object of proposing such a law is to havea false 
registration, false counting, and false returns at ev recinct w] 
the law is administered. 
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The force bill introduced by Mr. Lopae, of Massachuss 
revolutionary, sectional, hateful, and infamous measure. It poses 
to take away from the States all power over the election of Represent 
atives in Congress. The meaning of it is that Federal office 
control the registration of voters. Federal poll-holders and supervisot 
and make the returns of ele: 
tion. There will be a Federal board of canvassers to canvass the re- 
turns and issue certificates to the Members-elect. The coi mn of 
the governor will be disregarded. There is not a shadow of authority 
in the Constitution for this high-handed measure. ‘‘ Congress may at 
any time make or alter’’ the regulations made by the State Legislatures 
but they are to be enforced by State authority. cheme so fatal to 
the rights of the States, so destructive of free constitutional g 
ment and civil liberty, has ever been devised or attempted befor 
any party or any faction in this country 
The motive for attempting to force through ‘ 
bill of this sort is the hope expressed by the R« 
it will enable the Republican party to capt 
resentatives in the next House ur | , and our 
civilization itself are all i riled by this m re, If Repub 
lican Congress shall enact a l iw, the horrors of an 
reconstruction will be brought home very community where the lay 
shall be enforced, and we may all soon expect to see Federal troops a 
the polls, with bayonets in their hands, to drive free American citizens 
awa, from the ballot-box. This proposal of the Republican party to 
keep itself in power by surrounding the ballot-box with troops, super- 
visors, and deputy marshals is an insult to the people of the United 
States, and if persisted in it will destroy our Government itself. 
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KECOGNITION BY SPEAKER CARLISLE, 


But to proceed with my argament. I call special attention to the 
fact that on March 3, 1887, Speaker CARLISLE recognized me to move 
to suspend the rules for the purpose of putting upon its passage ‘‘A 
bill to modify the internal-revenue system of leyislation, and for other 
purposes.’’ ‘Two-thirds being required to suspend the rules, the bill 
failed to pass. But on a yea-and-nay vote there were 139 votes in 
favor of the motion and 112 against it. Of those voting for the bill 
130 were Democrats and 9 Republicans and of those voting against 
the bill there were 106 Republicans and 6 Democrats. (See CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorpD, volume 86, page 2681, Forty-ninth Congress, second 
session. ) 

This bill proposed to remove all restrictions upon the sale of leaf-to- 
bacco and to relicve the people from the persecutions, annoyances, and 
odious and offensive espionage of the internal-revenue system. If the 
bill had become a law the services of the whole army of internal-rev- 
enue officials would not have been néeded any longer to execute the 
internal-revenue laws. The spy, the informer, the revenueagent, and 
the midnight raider would have been compelled to seek other employ- 
ment, After this vote no Republican can deceive the people in regard to 
the position of the Republican party in regard to the internal-revenue 
law. That party is opposed to the repeal of the law and is opposed to 
any modification of any of its obnoxious provisions. And this has 
always been the case. 

SECRET OF REPUBLICAN OPPOSITION TO REPEAL OF INTERNAL TAXES. 


The Republican leaders in this Congress are opposed to the repeal of 
the internal taxes because they are conscious that their infamous pro- 
hibitory system of tariff duties, embodied in the McKinley bill, will 
not yield sufficient revenue to meet the requirements of their equally 
infamous system of lavish and profligate expenditures, 

In the last Republican national platform, as we have seen, is the 
following pledge: 

If there shall still remain a larger revenue than is requisite for the wants of 
the Government we favor the entire repeal of the internal taxes rather than 
the surrender of any part of our protective system 

This was the Republican programme at the time the platform was 
adopted. ‘There is great virtue in an “‘if.’’ The platform commits 
the Republican party against any reduction of tariff duties and it de- 
clares for so many extravagant schemes of expenditure as to absorb 
any possible surplus, thereby preventing a decrease either of revenues 
ortaxation. In other words, the Republicans have declared themselves 
to be in favor of high taxes and for extravagant appropriations in order 
to perpetuate high taxes. 

EXCISE LAWS ALWAYS ODIOUS, 


Internal-revenue (or excise) taxes have never been popular in any 
free country. No system of taxation is submitted to by the people 
with more impatience or is attended with as much hardship, vexation, 
and annoyance. One reason why the present law has been permitted 
to remain upon the statute-book for so many years is that the terri- 
tory covered by the practical operations of the system is limited in ex- 
tent. There are not more than ten or twelve Congressional districts 
in the United States where the burdens and the exactions of the in- 
ternal-revenue law are brought. home to the masses of the people. In 
North Carolina there is unanimity of sentiment in favor of the total 
repeal of the law. On this subject the sentiment of that State has re- 
mained unchanged for one hundred years. North Carolinians have 
always loved liberty and hated tyranny, and they have ever been op- 
posed, on principle, to any tax law which requires an army of inform- 
ers, spies, and hated officials foritsenforcement. In December, 1790, 
the Legislature of North Carolina unanimously 

Resolved, That they strenuously oppose every excise and direct taxation law, 
suould any be attempted in Congress, 

In the first Congress under the Constitution, the Representative from 
the same district which I now represent, Mr. John Steele, of Salisbury, 
made a speech in the House of Representatives, on January 6, 1791, 
against the passage of the first excise law. Considered in the light ot 
the past and of our present experience, the speech is one which is cal- 
culated to arrest the attention of the thoughtful student of our polit- 
ical history. North Carolina ratified the Constitution and became a 
member of the Union on November 21, 1789. I quote from the Annals 
of Congress, volume 2, page 1895, without comment: 

Mr. Steele stated his objections at large to an excise; he adverted to the par- 
ticular situation of affairs of some of the Southern States, especially North Caro- 
lina. Theassembly of that State had rejected the proposal of taking an oath to 
support the Constitution of the United States with scorn; they had also refused 
to admit Continental prisoners into their ls; and another circumstance more 
hostile to the General Government than either of the foregoing had taken place, 
which he forbore to mention. He said such was the present state of public 
mind in various parts of the Union that he should d taking any measures 
which might serve to increase the fermentation which the people are in. An 
excise he considered of this nature; it would in its operation produce the worst 
consequences. A more exceptionable mode of taxation could not be devised. 
A direct or poll tax would not be so odious, and, though for his own part he 
should prefer an excise to either of the former taxes, yetsuch was the aversion 
of the paeple to it that he should \_— almost any other alternative. He 
thought other objects might be found from which the necessary revenue could 
be raised. He instanced duties on inland navigation, land proceedings, legal 


conveyances, etc. He then adverted to the adoption of an excise, especially in 
the State of North Carolina, and said that the consumption of ardent spirits 
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was so great that the duty would amount perhaps to ten times as 
the State of Connecticut. On the whole, if the section is not struct , ; 
hoped that the excise would be reduced. : 


| And Mr. Timothy Bloodworth, of Wilmington, addressed t}, 

in opposition to the bill. He said: 

That if prejudices do exist, whether well founded or not, they produce 

mischiefs of a well founded opposition, until they are removed. He «, 

versal opposition to excises exists in North Carolina, and he dreaded {)), 

quences of this measure being urged. North Carolina has been w, ‘posed t 
the Government. What is the reason this is not at present the ca. sae 
owing, sir, to the measures which have been pursued by the Govern: = 

The bil] on which the above remarks were made was passed ay] 


Abd we 


into operation July 1, 1791. The Second Congress met in t] 
ing October, when a new bill was introduced, and on Monday 
30, 1792, Mr. Steele again addressed the House on the snbj, 
which occasion— 

Mr. Steele begged the Hlouse (o recollect that this is the first att mpt 
duce a system of excise into the United States; that it is, too, the firs 
to tax any article of American growth or manufacture ; that the law ; 
surrender of at least one-fourth of the valuc of the thing excised, and 
only the justice of the measure is denied, but its policy is doubted. + 
The opposition to this law has not proceeded from a restless and di 
spirit among the people, but from an aversion which freemen in al! conn: 
have ever had, and perhaps ever will have, to this mode of taxation, 


es 


May 17, 1794, it being the Third Congress, Mr. William Smith. 0; 
South Carolina, from the committee to whom the subject was referred 
reported a bill laying duties on manufactured tobacco and refined 


ar, 
Mr. McDowell (of North Carolina) hoped that the section would be at ruck - 
He objected to the principle of the bill. He considered it as highly i: t 
to tax the infant manufactures of America. * * * He could not help rema 
ing upon some observations that fell from his friend (Mr. Baldwin, of Gc. 
when this subject was before the committee some days ago. It had bee: 
jected that the bill was not well founded, as it established a new pri: 
and the member (Mr. Baldwin) replied that it was not new, as there was already 
an excise fixed on ardent spirits. e (Mr.{Baldwin) opposed that law, but, since 


it was passed, he could not object to the present bill. Had the gentleman re 

flected, he would have seen that there was equal reason for resisting this })\)) 

because it fixed that obnoxious principle more strongly, by giving a turther 

sanction to an American excise. Mr. McDowell also considered the tax a 

necessary. The tax was contemplated on the prospect of a war which | } 

become less likely, the British having since the orders of the 8th of Janua 
released theirdepredations. Further, the tax was unnecessary, because it was 
asserted by several well informed merchants that the amount of the import th 
year would exceed that of the last. 


In spite of all opposition, the First Congress passed the excise law, 
and it took effect July 1, 1791, as Lhave stated. Fearful results, how- 
ever, followed initstrain. The law was necessarily odious every where 
and its enforcement produced riot and disorder in a number of th 
States. In Pennsylvania the people rose up in arms against the General 
Government. The feeling was so bitter that some of the greatest men 
of that day despaired of the preservation of the Union. In proof of this 
assertion, I quote from a letter of Thomas Jefferson to James Masison 
dated Monticello, December 28, 1794: 


The excise law isan infernal one. The first error was to admitit by (le ' 
stitution; the second, to act on that admission; the third and last wil! be, to 
make it the instrument of dismembering the Union and setting us al! a/loat to 
choose what part of it we will adhere to. The information of our militia, re- 
turned from the westward, is uniform that though the people there lect them 
pass quietly they were objects of their laughter, not of their fear; that on 
thousand men could have cut off their whole force in a thousand places of t! 
Allegheny; that their detestation of the excise law is universal, and has now 
associated to it a detestation of the Government, and that a separation which 
was perhaps a very distant and problematical event is now near and n 
and determined in the mind of every man. 


The first excise law was a partisan measure of the Federalists, and 
was entirely abolished by the democratic republicans shortly alte: 
they obtained control of Congress and elected their candidate for the 
Presidency. Mr. Jefferson, at the beginning of his second term, was 
able to congratulate his party and the country upon the abrogation 0! 
the odious law. I quote from his second inaugural, of March 4, 1°0 





At home, fellow-citizens, you best know whether we have done well vr 1. 
The suppression of unnecessary offices, of useless establishments and expenses 
enabled us to discontinue our internal taxes. These, covering the land with 
offices, and opening our doors to their intrusions, had already begun that dom 
iciliary vexation which, once entered upon, is scarcely to be restrained frow 
reaching successively every article of produce and property. If among these 
taxes some minor ones fell which had not been inconvenient, it was because 
their amount would not have paid the oflicers who collected them, ani )ecause 
if they had any merit the State authorities might tax them instead of ot iers)css 
approved. 

The second excise law was passed during the war of 1812-!>1) auc 
was repealed in the year 1817. 

The present law was passed as a war measure in the year 1-0. | 
was never intended that such a complicated and burdensome stature 
should become a permanent addition to any system of Federal taxation 
The cry of all parties until recently has been that the internal-reven" 
tax is a war tax which should be abolished as soon as the revenucs 
cruing trom it could possibly be dispensed with. The people o! No 
Carolina, for at least sixteen years, have been told by the lead«! a 
political parties to ‘Cry aloud, spare not, lift up your voice like a" 
pet ’’ against this arbitrary, onerous, and vindictive law. 

From the bottom of my heart I ee sympathize with wy co’ P 
stituents in their anxiety and longing for the entire abolition o' - 
internal-revenue law. I have done what I could since I have — 
Representative in Congress to effect its repeal, and my record on ‘) 


ere 
the 





question needs no apology. I have labored incessantly every! 


and at all times to carry out the wishes of my constituents and of 
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yople of North Carolina in regard to this system. The people whom 
| have the honor to represent have possessed their souls in patience, | 
and have quietly and hopefully waited for the dawn of a better day. 
When we look back over the past years, it seems almost incredible that | 
co little has been done towards repealing and reducing the internal | 
taxes and relieving the people from the oppressive and annoying feat- 
ures of the system. 

PRESIDENT ARTHUR FOR REPEAL, | 

President Arthur, in twoof his annual messages, earnestly recom- | 
mended to Congress the abolition of all internal taxes except those on 
distilled spirits. I do him the justice to say that I believe him to have 
been @ real friend ot the tax-payer. He earnestly desired that the | 
tarift taxesand internal-revenue taxes should be reduced, in order that 
the people might be relieved from unjust and unnecessary taxation. 
In proof of this I will make a brief citation from his last annual mes- 
sage of December 1, 1884. This extract is one among many which I 
could cite to the same purpose: 

In my annual message of 1882, I recommended theabolition ofall excise taxes, 
except those relating to distilled spirits. This recommendation is now renewed. 
In case these taxes shall be abolished, the revenues that will still remain to the 
Government will, in my opinion, not only suffice to meet its reasonable expend- 
itures, but will afford a surplus large enough to permit such tariff reduction as 
may seem to be advisable, when the results of recent revenue laws and com- 
mercial treaties shall have shown in what quarters those reductions can be 
most judiciously effected. 

I am sorry to say that President Harrison and this Republican Con- | 
gress are not in harmony with these views and recommendations of | 
President Arthur. 

REPUBLICANS RESPONSIBLE, 

There is not one unjust and oppressive law on the statute-books for | 
which the Republican party is not directly responsible. A tariff which | 
would produce the greatest amount of revenue was necessary to the 
Government during and at the close of the war. Buta “‘ protective 
tariff’’—in other words, a tariff which puts several dollars into the 
pockets of the protected monopolists for every one it puts into the 
Treasury—was never necessary. The Morrill tariff of 1861 began this 
game of robbery at a time when the spirit of patriotism would other- | 
wise have been deaf to the clamor of the monopolists, whose incessant | 
ery, whatever the publiccalamity may be, is still that of the daughters 
of the horse-leech, ‘‘ Give, give.’’ 

The pretense at that time for the enactment of the law was the ne- 
cessity for revenue to support the Government, and this necessity, as | 
experience has demonstrated, could best have been met by moderate 
and uniform rates of duties on the ad valorem principle. The leading 
purpose of the Republican party is, not to raise the greatest amount 
of revenue for the Government by taxes on foreign goods imported, 
but to raise the taxes co high as to keep foreign goods out of the mar- 
ket. This is now the avowed policy of the Republican party, as I 
have shown in the extract from their national platform. And to carry 
out this policy in the most offensive and oppressive manner the tariff | 
laws impose the taxes, not in proportion to the value of the several | 
atticles, but upon quantities, in weight or méasure, without regard to 
value. The effect of this fraudulent system is to make poor men pay as 
much tax upon their plain clothing, bed-clothing, and upon most arti- 
cles they buy as rich men pay for similar articles of the finest quality. 
Clothing is taxed at so much the pound, blankets at so much the yard, 
wines and liquors at so much the gallon, and so on with other articles, | 
with little, if any, reference to their value. 

The Democrats in Congress have struggled in vain for many years in 
opposition to these measures and for their repeal or modification. We 
have had at one timea majority of the House of Representatives and 
the President on our side, but the Republican Senate has stood as an 
impenetrable fortress thus farin support of monopoly. The same thing 
is true in regard to internal-revenue taxes. 

EXCISE ALWAYS A WAR MEASURE. 
_ Three times in the history of the country it has become necessary to | 
impose internal taxes. ; 

The first occasion for them was during Washington’s Administration, 
to pay off the Revolutionary debt, and, when the immediate necessity 
for them had passed away, they were repealed, although they were 
not one-fourth as burdensome as the present system. 

The second occasion which called for the imposition of excise taxes | 
was the war of 1812. The effect of the war was to check importations, 

thus to cut off the revenue from the tariff. But soon after the 
peace, when commerce revived, it was found practicable to lay aside | 
4 system of taxation which has always heen peculiarly odious to free- | 
men in England and America, by the unnecessary and searching in- 
quisition it authorizes into the business affairs of the people. 
_The third occasion for the imposition of an excise tax was the late | 
Civilwar, Anditisadmitted that, witha tariff honestly laid for revenue | 
and with an economical administration of the Government, this vexa- | 
tious form of taxation might be altogether dispensed with. Republican 
monopolists themselves, indeed, have been among the foremost of those 
Who through the press and in party platforms have demanded the re- | 
peal of the internal taxes, not because they are odious and oppressive | 
to the people, but because the revenue derived trom them would. as 
they supposed, render unnecessary a continuance of a high rate of tariff 
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| may be imposed and eniorced and that the owners of millions 
| aone of them worth more than the whole people of any county in North 


| lation, while the national banks had also begun to 
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Carolina—may be relieved from taxation. 

This is part and parcel of the declared policy of the modern Repub- 
lican party. That policy is to make therich richer and the poor poorer. 
Like the old Federalists, the modern Republicans have apostatized and 
utterly abandoned their original principles. But, unlike the old Fed- 
eralists, these modern Republicans have not preserved their honor. On 
thecontrary, they act as if they bad lost all sense of honor and principle, 
and their great end and aim is to hold power in order to grow rich by 
robbing the people under the forms of law. ‘This is the policy of the 
leaders, not of the masses, of course, who are honest, and who will one 


| day find out that they have unconsciously been made the very instru- 
| ments by which their liberties are being taken from them 


THEIR FINANCIAI 


POLICY 


All the great measures of the Republican party have the same end 
in view. There is a common purpose running through them all. 
They blend and co-operate like the various parts of a complicated piece 
of machinery. Not content with their wrongful measures of taxation, 
which discriminate in favor of the rich and against the poor and in 
favor of one section and against another section, the Republicans have 
proceeded to increase the burdens of the people by diminishing the 
amount of currency in circulation. 

Among the war measures which became necessary was the issue of 
hundreds of millions of United States notes, commonly called ‘* green- 
backs’’ from theircolor. They were declared to be a legal tender for all 
debts, public and private, except in the payment of custom-bhouse rev- 
enue by the importers, and the payment of interest by the Govern- 
ment on the United States bonds, which were issued in exchange for 
the greenbacks. The object of this arrangement, by which the tend- 
ency to depreciation in the greenback would in some degree be ar- 
rested, may have been wise and necessary. But these bills did depre- 
citae, nevertheless, until they touched the point of about 38 cents in 
the dollar, in comparison with coin. 

There were then some four hundred millions of greenbacks in circu- 
ssue their notes. 
Railroads were built. All sorts of private en- 
terprises were embarked in, and lands were mortgaged and debts in- 
curred in a greatly depreciated currency to carry them into execution. 

A return to specie payments under such circumstances would be a 
very difficult matter and needed to be brought about slowly, gradu- 
ally, and with the utmost care to avoid oppressing the great body of 
But 
it was just at this time that the Republican leaders proceeded, clandes 
tinely, to double the weight of all public and private debts by enact- 
ing legislation which deprived silver of its character as money. 

Such an outrage upon the rights of the people could not at the time 
It was equivalent to interpolating words into 
a will after the death of the testator or into a deed after it had gone to 


| probate; for, if we concede that the original contract between the 
| Government and the bond-buyer may have contemplated the redemp- 


tion of the bonds in coin—and this can possibly be inferable from the 
fact that the act of 1862 authorizing the issue of the bonds provided a 
sinking-fund for their redemption in coin—and if we admit the fair- 
ness of the declaratory act of 1869, guarantying their redemption in 
coin, the knavery is still flagrant in the act of 1573 and in the Kevised 


| Statutes of 1875, by which the coinage of the legal-tender silver dolla: 


was prohibited, and the silver dollars in circulation were declared to 
be no longer legal-tender money with which debts exceeding $5 could 
be paid. My own opinion is that the act of 1869 was ‘‘a pew contract 
for the benefit of the bondholders,’’ without any consideration what- 
ever, and utterly unjustifiable. 

The demonetization act of 1873 was carried through the Senate by 
Mr. Jonn SHERMAN, of Ohio. The bill purported to be an act forthe 


| regulation of the coinage; it was not known to be a demonetization 


scheme, but®was supposed by everybody in the Senate to relate only to 
the details of the business of coinage. 

The bill was engineered through the House of Representatives in 
like manner under the management of the grave and venerable Sam- 
uel Hooper, of Massachusetts—the very impersonation of the ideal 
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** solid man of Boston,’’—whom no ong would have suspected of being 
a crafty and skillfal parliamentary veteran. Mr. Kelley, of Pennsyl- 
vania, afterwards stated on the floor of the House thathe believed Mr. 
Hooper to be ignorant of what was in the bill. 

Under such auspices, however, the bill went through both Houses 
and became a law, and it was nearly or quite two years before the people 
became aware of the outrage which had been perpetrated upon them by 
the act. But when the nature of the fraud was discovered and made 
known the popular indignation. especially in the South and West, was 
toostrong to be withstood by its perpetrators, and in both Houses of Con- 
gress there was a general confession made by those who had voted for the 
act that they had not a remote idea of what the bill contained and that 
it was far from their thoughts that they were voting todemonetize sil ver. 
Among those who made this confession were Senators Thurman of 
Ohio, Conkling of New York, ALLIson of Iowa, Bogy of Missouri, 
Beck of Kentucky, Voornerss of Indiana, Hereford of Nebraska, Howe 
of Wisconsin; and Mr. Blaine, who was Speaker of the House when the 
bill was passed by that body, acknowledged in the Senate in 1878 that 
he was utterly ignorant of the true character of the bill, 

In the House such men as Garfield, Kelley, CANNON, HOLMAN, 
Burchard, and others pleaded ignorance as an excuse for not opposing 
the bill; while President Grant, who signed the act, showed his pro- 
found ignorance of what he had done wheneight months later, in a let- 
ter to Mr. Cowdrey, dated October 6, 1873, he expressed his surprise 
that silver was not coming into the market to supply the demand for 
circulation. 

But the crime committed by the authors of this act is by no means 
limited to the clandestine manner in which it was smuggled through 
Congress and imposed upon the Presideut. Congress had no right to 
pass such an act with its eyes wide open, for to do so would be to 
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But the war u 


n the Treasury at the end of fourteen years after ; 
fighting in thefie 


was over had but just begun. . Of the 366.297 «, 
and sailors and their widows to whom pensions had beey 

up to and including the year 1878, only 242,755 remained 
These were not enough to deplete the Treasury at the rate 
by the Kepublican high-tariff policy. 
running down. 


The disbursement 

The case required heroic treatment; and . 

on January 25, 1879, an act was passed which authorized ¢ 

to all whose names had beén placed on the rolls, and io 
future should be pensioned, arrears running back to the date 
death or discharge of the soldier; and by the act of March 3 o 
year the arrears pension was to begin on the date when th: 
disability wasincurred. Every pensioner under the act rec: 
pay for fifteen to eighteen years. 

The eftect of these acts was to reinvigorate the flow of the 
In the fiscal year 1878 the disburs 
for pensions were only $26,844,455, but in 1879 they rose to $33. 
and in 1880 leaped up to $57,240,540, 

The tariff monopolists were delighted, and saw in the vist 
future a long career of prosperity for them based on the unjust t: 
The Southern people pay their share, which is a: 
one-third of all the taxes collected by the General Government. ; 
ceive no part of the expenditures either for pensions o1 
This drain upon the resources of the South will kee; 
While the act of March 3, 189 


money out of the Treasury. 


of the people. 


the public debt. 
her people poor for years to come. 
quired that applications for pensions involving the payment of arr 

ages should be filed prior to July 1, 1880, this restriction was 
moved in behalf of widows and orphans by the act of August 7 
so that to this day the arrearage principle applies to them. t 
will account for the fact that the disbursements for pensions have ; 
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perpetrate a gross fraud upon the people, who pay the taxes. Mr. | tinued to increase from that time forward. 


HoLMAN, of Indiana, when it was discovered that the demonetizing 
bill had passed, denounced the measure as ‘‘ a colossal swindle.’’ 

The bonds were all payable in coin—not in gold only—but in gold 
and silver. They were issued in parsuanceof the acts of July 14, 1870, 
and January 20, 1871, and bore 4 and 4} per cent. interest. The de- 
claratory act of 1869, guarantying coin redemption, enabled the Gov- 
ernment to borrow at these rates and take up the old 6 per cent. bonds. 
The principal and interest were payable in coin, gold and silver. 
Congress therefore could not, without a breach of faith with the people, 
change the conditions and compel them to pay gold only. It was 
just as gross a breach of faith as would be an act now to make the new 
bondholders, who paid full value for coin-bearing bonds, take irredeem- 
able and depreciated paper currency for principal and interest. 

How flagrant the knavery, then, of the swindling act of 1873, by 
which silver was demonetized! The Republicans in this Congress pro- 
pose to complete the conspiracy which was begun in 1473 by repealing 
the Bland coinage act of 1878, stopping the coinage of silver altogether 
and thereby making the gold dollar the exclusive standard of value. 

(nd if anything could add to the shamelessness of the original trans- 
action, it is the tact that ite author was himself a Greenbacker a few 
years before he become a monometallist. He had declared that the Gov- 
ernment had a right to pay off the national debt in greenbacks at a time 
when they were far below par. But hevisited Europe soon afterward, 
and there his eyes seem to have been opened to the peculiarand exclu- 
sive value of a gold currency. 

THE RECKLESS PENSION SYSTEM. 


It was natural to expect that the Government would provide pen- 
sions for the soldiers and sailors who were disabled in the service dur- 
ing the late civil war and for the widows and orphans of such as lost 
their lives in that service. The Democratic Representatives of the 
South, although the interests of their constituents have been directly 
opposed to the passage of such laws, have never thrown obstacles in 
the way of pension legislation when it has been conceived in a spirit 
, of honesty and fairness. But that limit was passed more than twelve 
/ years ago, and now the Republican party, in order to secure the at- 
tachment of all who can put in the shadow of a claim to having been 
in the military service, has been ready to vote them pensions, with 
arrearages running back to the close of the war. In their desperate 
straits, with the yawning gulf ot utter defeat and banishment from 
power before them in the Novemberelections, they scruple at nothing, 
and are ready to bankrupt the Government rather than lose their hold 
upon it. 

The war terminated in 1865. It was to be expected that all who were 
suffering from wounds and frem disease contracted in the service would 
proceed to file their claims for pensions as soon as practicable, as they 
were invited to do by the Government, and that all legitimate claims 
would be put in at most within fourteen years after the close of the 
war. Accordingly, up to and including the year 1878 there had been 
filed 566,722 applications for pensions by soldiers and sailors and their 
widows; and of these 366,827 claims had been allowed. Theclaimants 
amounted to nearly one-third and to certainly more than a fourth of 
all who were mustered into the service during the war, and to quite 
one-third of those who rendered any essential service, while the claims 
allowed up to that date amounted to not far from a fourth of all who 
smelt gunpowder during that struggle. 


At the end of 
year 1889, as the last published report shows, there were 489,725 
sioners on the rolls, to whom $89,131,968 had been paid for that ) 
jut this was not enough to satisfy the cormorants, and at the pr 
ent session a bill is to be passed which will pension every n 
was in the service during the war, if for but three months, who ha: 
come too feeble to support himself by physical labor or who wills) 
This is to be called the dependent pe: 
It need not be shown whether applicants have a competenc: 
not or what their financial condition is; but it issuflicient to show | 
they are suffering from either mental or physical disability which d 
qualifies them to perform manual labor; that they enlisted for th: 
months and were ready to serve, although they were never called 
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that such is his condition. 
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These ‘‘dependent pensioners,’’ although they may be worth t 
thousands, are to be allowed $12 per month at most, but not 


It is safe to predict that the act will be liberally construed, and tha 
it will be only the poorest, most dependent, and least important m: 
bers of the Grand Army of the Republic who will be put off with § 
And the new army of dependent pensioners will sing anew the old 
song, ‘‘ We are coming, Father Abraham, five hundred thousand » 

Indirect taxation is of all forms of taxation the most burdensome to 
The payment of the tax is indirectly added to the cost « 
articles of consumption used by the people. 
revenues collected by the General Government represent, it is 
twenty-two and a half days’ work done by the people; every farmer and 
laboring man and every person who works for a living contributes | 
or ner share of the taxes. The average tax on what the farmer buy 
and consumes is said to be 70 per cent. in addition to the real cos! 
other words, if a farmer buys $17 worth of merchandise, $10 is o- 
If he buys $1 worth, 59 cents iscost and 41 ceuts 
If he buys $5 worth, $2.95 is cost and $2.05 is tax. 

The Southern people paid last year for pensions and for the in‘ 
on the public debt not less than $50,000,000, and the amount 
largely increase every year in the future. 
never to return, 


The $450,000,00 
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and $7 is tax. 
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This money leaves the Sou! 
And while the burden is not so heavy upon the Norks- 
ern people, because the same money that is paid into the Treasur, 
these purposes is paid ont again to others living in the same sec' 
injustice and hardship to individuals are very great. 
a whole section is taxed for the benefit of another. 
one man is taxed for the benefit of another. 
operates unequally and unfairly. The Detroit Free Press thinks ' 


If the people could realize this fully there would be a halt called in ¢! 
ter of extravagant appropriations. 
points out, that the 
days in each year. 


In either case the syst 


If the people saw clearly, as 
nsion laws called for the labor of the 
ere would be a good deal more carefu 
the proposition to increase the tax on that account. 
stood that he is contributin 


Ifthe workingms 
one-twenty-fifth of his wages to pay pe! 
would certainly be heard from in respect to the proposition to tak: 
He would understand it if an ag: 
en he receives his weekly wages and dems 
dollar out of every twenty-five. Why should he not understand it w! 
is just what is done indirectly ? 

The American laborer instead of being benefited is the great! 
ferer by an unjust system of tariff taxation. 
Kinley bill, instead of opening up new fields of employment ' 
laborer, will deprive him of advantages which he now possess 
greatly increasing the cost of his living. 


twenty-fifth for the same 
Government stood by w 
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An English wit fifty years ago characterized the policy of one of the 
parties of the day asascheme for ‘‘ giving everybody everything,’’ and 
it is on this principle that the Republicans now propose the enactment 
of a pension law which will pension every man who was at any mo- 


ment of time in the service, although he may not have left home, 


or put on a uniform, or even harbored an evil thought against the 
enemy. They will not sean his record closely. They will not ask 
whether he was a hired susbtitute or the hirer, nor whether he wasa 
‘*bounty jumper,’’ nor how many times he jumped the bounty. What 
they want are leeches to bleed the Treasury in order that there may be 
a necessity for high tariffs and high taxes. 

It isa curious fact and worthy of particular mention that the dis- 
bursements of pensions have increased in a twofold ratio to the num- 
per of pensioners. In other words, recent pensioners are paid twice as 
much as those who first applied. I will illustrate. 

For instance: In 1862 there were 8,159 pensioners on the roll, to 
whom were paid $790,384.76. This was at the rate of $96.87 per capita. 


In other words, they received $3 per month and the 87 cents per capita | 


were paid the officers who disbursed the money. 


In the year 1863 there were 14,791 pensioners, whoreceived $1,025, - | 
130.91, which was at the rate of $69.30 per capita—average, of course— | 
and the result of the division shows that many of the men were al- | ““*© 

7 | ianufacturers—themselves generally 
| cultivating or manufacturing tobacco 
| system was adopted. 


lowed less than $8 per month. 
In 1864 the number of pensioners had increased to 51,135, and thei: 
pay was $4,504,616,92, which was at the rate of $88.09 per capita. But 


the 285,697 pensioners who were on the roll in 1882 received $54,296, - | 


980.54, which was at the rate of $190.08 per capita per annum. 

The next year 303, 658 soldiers, sailors, and widows received $60, 431, - 
972.85, and so on with the following years, in the last of which, 1889, 
489,725 men and widows received $89,131,968. 44. 

It will be said that these large annual disbursements were paid in 
great measure for arrearages. But does that help the case? If these 


latter-day applicants for pensions are so very deserving, why did they | : : 
, “ | on the sale of leaf-tobacco. 


not apply sooner? If they felt that they were not in need of pensions 
until fifteen or twenty years after they were mustered outof the service. 
why force arrearages upon them? 


to this last war. Itis simply a Republican device for depleting, that 
is to say, robbing, the Treasury, for the twofold, dishonest purpose of 
securing votes and of making higher taxes necessary. The soldiers of 
the Revolution, of the war of 1812, and of the Mexican war received no 
arrearages. 

At the close of the war the public debt amounted to nearly $3,000, - 
000,000; and the annual interest, which was then 6 per cent., amounted 
to $153,000,000. But the great resources of: the country, under the 
pressure of heavy taxation, rapidly reduced the principal, while the re- 
funding process in 1870 reduced the rate of interest to 4 and 4} per 
cent. The result was that a large surplus of revenue, from year to 
year, conld be applied to paying off the principal; and at the end of 
twenty-five years the interest-bearing debt is reduced to one-third of 
its original amount, while the annual interest is now less than one-fitth 
of what it was at the close of the war. The public debt has been re- 
duced to $921,000,000, and the interest is now only $29,417,603.15. 
There has been a reduction of about $1,000,000,000 in ten years 

These facts give unalloyed pleasure to every honest mind when made 
acquainted with them. But not so with the Republican monopolists. 
They would keep the public debt at the highest figure and the inter- 
est at the highest rate in order that sectional and class legislation and 
the continuance of high tariffs may seem necessary. But their hope 
now is in the growing volume of the pension burden. And it is a sin- 
gular fact that that burden has been increased in proportion as the in- 
terest on the public debt has been diminished in amount. 
the case in tabular form, as follows: 


I present 


Interest 
paid 


Pensions 
paid. 


$18, 619, 956 

28, 422, 884 

33, 077, 383 
.| 57,240,540 
| 65, 693, 706 

89, 131, 968 
i 109, 500, 000 
' 


$138, 892, 451 
125, 523, 998 
111, 959, 330 
79, 633, 981 
47, 014, 133 

752, 354 


29, 500, 000 


22 
33, 


It is noticeable that, like Castor and Pollux, the pension disburse- 


Ment rises as the interest disbursement goes down, and this is not an | 


accidental coincidence. It is the result of the far-seeing policy of the 
Republican plutocrats for keeping up the necessity for a high tariff 
and high taxes. The pension expenditures next year will probably 
exceed $175, 000,000. 


In this connection I will quote from an editorial in The American, | 


of Philadelphia, of April 12, 1890, one of the ablest Republican jour- 


nals in the United States, to show that even the most partisan Kepub- | 


ns have come to the conclusion that the existing pension system is 
radically wrong and unjust. After showing that ‘“‘service’’ in the 
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| gress which should impose similar restrictions upon the 
| corn, wheat, rye, oats, and other grains? 


| and tax 
This system of paying arrearages of pensions—in other words, of giv- | 
ing back-pay to recent applicants for pensions—had no precedent prior | : 
during the fiseai years ending June: 
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No English-speaking people engaged in the cultivation of the 
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0. 1863, to 1889 lusive, 
597,346, 871.34, which North Carolina paid $42,734,549.73 

during the fiscal year 1889 North Carolina paid $2,467, 150,27. 
Of this last sum, distilled spirits, and sales of, produced $594, 007. 

Manufacturing and sales of tobacco 1, 865, 173. 63 
Fermented liquors , 1, 248. 34 
Other small items -._- ; 5, 720, Ht; 


rhe aggregate internal revenue pai 1e@ the Stat 


> : 
$3, of 


14 


eS achat 2, 467, 150 


The annual receipts are largely on the increase, being for all th 
States for the year 1889 $130,894,434.20, and for the year 1890 abou 
$142,595,000. During the current year the amount of internal taxes 
paid by North Carolina will be about $2,760,000. The total collections 


on tobacco, in all the States, for the years 1866-1889, inclusive, amount 
to $787,419,613. For the vear 1889 the amount collected was $31,566, 
860.42, and for the current year about $34,959,000. 

In North Carolina, in the year 1889, the tobacco tax paid $1,865 
For the current year the amount will be about $2,016,000. 
Tobacco culture is not on the increase in North Carolina. In 1884 th 
acreage was 69,600, the product 34,858,000 pounds, of the value ol 
| $4,008,670. In 1888 the acreage was 57,107, the product 25,755,000 
pounds, of the value of $1,931,644. Takeaway the tax and we hope to 

see a vast change for the better in this great industry. 
The tax on fruit brandy is one of the most unjust laws on the stat 
ute-book. The farmer can not aftord to convert his fruit into brandy 
| The tax is too high and the requirements of the jaw are too stringen 
The result is that there is a great waste of the raw material. There 
is no market for apples and peaches in many sections and the fruit 
| rots upon the ground in the orchards. If this tax was repealed the 
| farmer could save all his fruit. What he could not utilize in one way 
| he could in another. 
| ‘The tax collected on fruit brandy varies immensely from year to year 
The greatest amount collected in North Carolina in any one year w 
in 1871, $194,802,27. The very next year the tax collected was o: 
| $26,218.19. In 1876 the tax yielded only $19,845.61. In 158s tle 
amount collected was-$35, 845.32, and in 1889 the amount was $43,523 
| 07. The collections for the United States vary with 
irregularity, collections for the yearsnamed being as 1865, $12 
005.33; 1866, $283,499.84; 1871, $1,236,005.67; 1873, $2,014,645.60 
| 1874, $356,681.41; 1888, $799,296.19; 1890, $1,165,571.91. The total 
collections in the United States up to date amount to about $25, 450 
| 000, of which North Carolina paid not less than $1,877,000. 
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AMENDMENTS OFFERED 
offered to the internal-revenue provisions of this bill: 
Section 1 abolishes what are known as minimum punishments and 


gives a discretion to the courts to impose any punishment, not exceed- 


The following is a brief explanation of the amendments I have 
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ing the maximum limit, authorized by the statute, whether such pun- 
ishment be less or greater than the minimum punishment mentioned 
n the law. This section is intended to discourage frivolousand petty 
prosecutions. There are many cases where the judge might properly 
impose a less punishment than the minimum required by the statute 
if he possessed the power. 

‘The minimum punishments range from a fine of $100 and thirty 
days’ imprisonment to a fine of $1,000 and one year’s imprisonment. 
There are many technical and frivolous cases where the minimum pun- 
ishments should not be imposed. The Federal judges seem to be a unit 
in favor of this section. 

Section 2 directs that no warrant shall be issued, in internal-revenue 
cases, upon an affidavit making charges upon information and belief, un- 
less made by certain official persons. In every other case a sworn 
complaint is required alleging the facts to be within the personal know!- 
edge of afliant. i 

‘The section is intended also to limit the liability of the United States 
in the matter of the fees of marshals, clerks, commissioners, and other 
oflicers. Attorney-General Miller, in his report to the present Congress, 
makes the following suggestions: 

From a number of judges, as well as from other sources, comes the informa- 
tion that very great abuses arise out of the action of commissioners of the cir- 
cuit courts in the amount of fees they make and charge for themselves, as well 
as those which they assist the marshals, and, in some cases, district attorneys, 
inmaking. Whether itis practicable to eliminate entirely the excessive charges 
in the enormous bills of expense in proceedings had before these commission- 
ers is perhaps doubtful; but certainly Congress, by enacting a clear and defi- 
nite fee-bill for such proceedings, and by providing that no prosecutions shall 
be commenced except in an emergency shown in an affidavit, until the district 
attorney shall have approved of the commencement of such proceedings, and 
by prescribing severe punishment for any violations of the laws so enacted, can 
do much torepress these abuses and relieve the Treasury from illegal exactions. 

The section as formulated does not go quite as far asthe Attorney-Gen- 
eral recommends. 

Section 3 requires a warrant issued by a commissioner or other United 
States judicial officer to be returnable before some such judicial officer 
residing in the county of arrest, or, if there be no such officer in that 
county, before some such United States judicial officer residing in an- 
other county nearest to the place of arrest. This is a reform that has 
long beer’ needed. The late Attorney-General Garland, in his last two 
annual reports, earnestly recommended legislation upon the subject. 
He said: 

Commissioners of circuit courts generally issue warrants that are returnable 
to themselves alone, regardleus of the distance and cost consequent upon the 
order. They have the right to do this, yet experience shows that the right is 
open toreform, The right to issue a warrant might be left unrestricted in all 
respects, leaving the commissioner discretion to act upon reasonable grounds 
of suspicion and belief and on a charge made upon reasonable cause of the com- 
mission of a felony, but the commissioner before whom the warrant should be 
returned might be another, and perhaps ought to be another, if the offense is 
committed without the county of his residence, * * * The Department can 
not direct the commissioner how to act, as that officer is subject to the court 
alone, It is therefore a proper subject for legislation to remedy the abuse. 

Section 4 gives full authority to the circuit courts and to the district 
courts exercising circuit-court powers, with the approval of the Attor- 
ney-Genera], to appoint as many commissioners as may be needed in 
the different localities of each judicial district, and also authorizes the 

Attorney-General to remove any of said commissioners ad libitum and 
summarily. It is the practice of some of the judges to revoke, with- 
out notice, the commissions of these officers when the public interest 
requires it. Other judges doubt their authority to do this summarily 
and without trial. The purpose of this section is to give the Attor- 
ney-General a veto upon the appointment of such officials as he thinks 
undeserving and to confer upon him the power to remove them summa- 
rily. Under the present law the circuit courts have the sole power of 
appointing United States commissioners, and some of the judges hold 
that these commissioners, being judicial officers, can only be removed 
by impeachment. 

A letter from the First Auditor of the Treasury, dated March 10, 
1890, informs me that ‘‘ numerous cases can be cited where the discovery 
of fraudulent practices on the part of a United States commissioner has 
had no more serious result than the suspension of so much of his account 
as appeared, upon the face of the papers, to be manifestly wrong, when 
such discovery should and would have been followed by prompt dis- 
missal had the Attorney-General been given the power toso act.’’ In 
a letter dated April 3, 1890, the Attorney-General himself also says: 

Section 4 is right. I can not help thinking, however, it would be an improve- 
ment if the commissioners could in some e be made amenable and cere 
under the control of the Attorney-General. Many of the worst abuses existing 
in the administration of justice under Federal laws originate with and are fos- 
tered by the commissioners. They are only removable by the circuit courts, 
and judges of these courts naturally give but little attention to such matters, 
and the result is the commissioners are practically without responsibility, 

Section 5 confers upon the Commissioner of Internal Revenue au- 
thority to discontinue any civil or criminal case any time before final 
judgment. Itis believed that the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
may already possess such power. Attorney-General Evarts so held in 
a letter to Hon. Hugh McCulloch, Secretary of the Treasury, dated 
February 6, 1869 (12 A. G, Op., 552) ; but it seems that the power is 
no longer exercised. The purpose of the section is to make the law 
plain that the Commissioner may exercise the power intended to be 
conferred in conformity to said opinion of Mr. Evarts. 
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Section 6 proposes to put a stop to the destruction or mutilatioy 
stills and other distilling apparatus. Section 3332 of the Revised S:.; 
utes, as amended by the act of March 1, 1879, provides that in ease ; 
seizure of a still, or other distilling apparatus, of less than $500 y. 
and where it shall be impracticable to remove the same to a plac: 
sale storage from the place where seized, the seizing officer is ayt} 
ized to destroy the same only so far as to prevent the use thereof o, 
any part thereof, for the purpose of distilling. And it was also aj- 
rected that such destruction should be in the presence of at least one 
credible witness, and that such witness should unite with said officer 
in a duly sworn report of such seizure and destruction to be mad 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, in which report they shal! 
forth the grounds of the claims of forfeiture, the reasons for su: 
ure and destruction, their estimate of the fair cash value of th: 
paratus destroyed and also of the materials remaining after su 
struction, and a statement that from facts within their own ky 
edge they have no doubt that said distilling apparatus was set 
use and not registered or had been used in the unlawful distil lat 
spirits, and that it was impracticable to remove the same to a p! 
safe storage. 

The act of March 1, 1879, was intended to discourage the dest; 
tion or mutilation of stills and to prevent the same except in rare in- 
stances. The provisions of this act, however, remain a dead Jette: 
upon the statute-book. My information is that, in almost every j 
stance, whenever a still is seized by the internal-revenue officers it j 
immediately cut up and destroyed, whether it be practicable to remove 
the same to a place of safe storage or not. The destruction of stills is 
one ot the mostirritating and vexatious features of the internal-reyeny 
system and is no longer necessary. The law can be enforced j 3 
rigorously, and the revenuejust as certainly and efficiently collected, 
without this harsh feature as with it. 

The enactment of section 7 is demanded out of humane considera- 
tions. Under it the judges of the United States courts will be author- 
ized to make proper provision for the comfort of any prisoner whose 
life or health is endangered by the close confinement of the prison 
The judges of the State courts in many of the States have some such 
power. It is believed a discretion of power of this sort can be salely 
confided to the United States judges. 

Section 8 provides for the repeal of all special license taxes upon 
manufacturers of stills, retail dealers in spirituous liquors, and retail 
dealers in malt liquors. The amount of revenue annually derived 
from these sources is about $4,860,000. The release of these special 
taxes by the Federal Government would restore to the several States a 
fruitful source of revenue and enable each State to regulate the 
traffic in its own way. 

On December 5, 1888, on motion of Mr, VANCE, the substance o! the 
above-mentioned amendments was offered to the Senate substitut 
the Mills bill, but the amendment in every instance rejected by the 
Republican majority of the Senate, with the exception of section 7, 
which was adopted. These amendments had been incorporated in the 
Mills bill at my request, and may be found in my bill of March 5, 157. 
The first five amendments were also included in my bill ‘‘to amend the 
internal-revenue laws,’’ which passed the House on my motion fe) 
rnary 7, 1888, but was not allowed to be considered in the Repu!) 
Senate. 


The Wool Industry. 


SPEECH 


HON. HENRY C. HANSBROUGCH, 


OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 8, 1890, 
On the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: A decrease of nearly eight million head o! shec) 
in four years and a falling off of $23,000,000 in the domestic oniptt 
of wool in three years naturally call forth the inquiry What is wrong 
with the sheep industry in thiscountry? When weexamine the -'a'-- 
tics to ascertain the cause of this remarkable shrinkage we fin! (!«! 
in 1885 the production of wool in the United States amounted to >): 
000,000; three years later the value of the domestic produ! Was 
$54,000,000. This great falling off is directly chargeable to («1 
duction of the tariff, which resulted in largely increased impor! 
and at the same time discouraged the domestic sheep raiser. ' 

In 1883, the year that the duty upon imported wools and wo's-es 
was reduced, we had in this country in the neighborhood of 51,(0\"),"" 
head of sheep. In 1888, three years later, the number of sheep '" ''° 
United States had decreased about 8,000,000 head. Meantime, "> 
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portations of wool from foreign countries to the United States increased 
from 70,596,170 pounds in 1884 to 113,558,753 in 1888, and yet the 
rices of wool showed but slight changes. The figures pertaining to 
this part of the wool question are worth tabulating: 


LOO $$ = 


| Average 


| price of 
jraw wool 


Sheep in | Domestic 
the United! production 
States. of wool. 


Imports 


of wook, [ow 
v0" | in New 


York. 


Pounds. 
300,000,000 | 78,350, 651 | 
000,000 | 70,596,170 | 


| Pounds, 
308, 
302, 000,000 | 129, 084, 958 
285, 


Cents. 


..| 44. 759, 314 
. 43,544, 755 
| 42,599,079 


000, 000 | 114,038,030 | 
269, 000, 000 | 113,558,753 | 
265, 000,000 | 126, 487,729 | 


Here it is distinctly shown that asa result of the lowering of the wool 
duties in 1883 our sheep flocks have been greatly reduced in number, a 
reduction in exact figures of 8,037,547 head, worth, at the reasonable 
value of $2.30 per head on the farm, $18,485,358. 10. 
owing to the failure of the United States Congress of 1883 to properly 
protect the wool industry, instead of reducing the duties, as it did, 
over $18,000,000 worth of the farmers’ capital was driven to the slaugh- 
ter-pen. What would have been the increase upon these 8,000,000 head 
of sheep under a wise protective policy ? 
making the computation. 

Has there been any compensation to our people for this loss in their 
flocks? None whatever. 

We of the Northwest are deeply interested in sheep-raising and the 
production of woo]. Our farmers are studying the question from the 
standpoint of self-interest. The failure of late years to raise large and 
profitable crops of wheat in the Dakotas, in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
other grain-producing States has forced the agriculturist to adopt the 
policy of diversification. In my State sheep-raising is proving itself 
to be the most profitable industry that the farmer can engage in, the 
surestof returns, The great Red River Valley will always produce big 
yields of wheat, but in the highlands the result is not so certain. 


These highlands are peculiarly adapted to the wool industry, and | 


within the past two years the number of sheep in the State has been 
increased 300 per cent. The climate is admirable and the diseases 
that prove so destructive to flocks in some other countries are unknown 
in» North Dakota and other Northwestern States, 


the wool that our people need for all purposes. The other 60 per cent. 
is produced in foreign countries, and we are compelled to buy it to 
keep from freezing to death. It isa strangesituation. Here we have 
the very best advantages for producing wool, and yet we are depend- 
ent upon the foreign sheep-raiser for more than half we use. It should 
not beso. We ought to produce every pound of wool we use. If we 
can produce 40 percent., why not 1U0percent.? ‘‘Ah!’’ the free-trader 
answers, ‘‘ we must have certain kinds of wool we can not produce to 
mix with that we do produce.’’ 
supposed to be well founded, but of late it has been completely ex- 
ploded. We can and do produce third-grade wools in great abundance. 
The Southern States are peculiarly adapted to the production of this 
grade of wools, and this fact ought to take the question of wool pro- 
tection in the United States out of politics. 
cau farnish one-third of the wool needed in this country, but it will 


not do so while the people of that State continue to send men to Con- | 
gress who are the bitter enemies of the American system of protection. | 


Nearly all of the third-class wools we use are grown in Russia, Asia, | ,jj;ess you on 


India, the Argentine Republic, Scotland, and China, the heaviest im- 
pertations being from the countries in the order named. We have in 
this country every variety of climate to be found in the countries men- 
tioned above, and there is no reason why, with proper protection to 
compensatefor the difference in the price of labor, we should not pro- 
duce all the wool we consume. It isthe highest duty of the American 
people to become self-sustaining. 

I find a most comprehensive statement of this whole question in the 
majority report of the House Ways and Means Committee of this Con- 


gress, and it is herewith submitted as a part of my remarks. The re- 
port says: 


The production of wool is itself an important industry, and receives added iin- 
portance through its influence upon other agricultural pursuits. In 1883 Hon. 
oun L. Hayes, late secretary of the National Association of Woolen Manu- 
‘cturers and president of the Tariff Commission of 1582, estimated the wool 
product of the United States for the year 1883 at 320,000,000 pounds, and stated 
. substance that there was no State in the Union, and scarcely a county in any 

Be where sheep husbandry was not pursued. 

y the cen«us of 1880 in every county in the United States except thirty-four, 
one were raised. In 183 the number of sheep in the United States was over 
Thine and the number of persons owning flocks was in excess of a million. 
te is large number of wool-growers was, to a considerable extent, withdrawn 
canes the business of raising grain and other farm products, to which they must 

The if wool-growing can not be profitably pursued. 

“= enormous growth of this industry was stimulated by the wool tariff of 
ind and was ina Prosperous condition prior to the act of 1883. Since then the 
ustry has declined in alarming proportions, and the business has neither 
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| third-class wool, costing !2 cents or less, the d 


| cept third class costing less than 12 cents, as herein recommended. 


| adequate encouragement and defensive legislation 
} sumed in all forms and for all purposesis nearly, if not quite, 600,000,000 pounds 


} 000,000 pounds. 


In other words, | 





Figures almost fail us in | > 
| about 100,000,000 sheep, or an addition of more than 100 per cent, to the present 


| ready to go into our looms. 


For many years this proposition was | 


The State of Texas alone | 


rey 
ede 4 


been satisfactory nor profitable. 


The comn given to this industry 
80 universally distribut 


ed throughout the country, the most careful and pains 
and have recommended an advance of duties which it is 
believed will afford ample protection to the farmers of the country engaged in 
wool-growing. 

3y the proposed bill the duties on first and secon 
at 11 and 12 cents a pound,as against 10 and ler exis yr law 
ity 18 raised tror pce 
to 3} cents, and upon wools of the third class costing above 
recommended is an advance from 5 to 8 cents per pound 

The bill which passed the Senate in 1888-’89 made the dividing line on third 
class wools at 12 cents with the same rates of duty upon 


made 
On 


a 
ifs Un 


iZ4 cents 


classes of wool ex 
The Senate 
fixe the duty upon thee grade at 4 cents, while the committee recommend 3} 
cents. Itis believed, however, that with the restrictions, definitions, and clas- 
sifications, and the addition of port charges tothe foreign cost recommended in 
the proposed bill, this difference will be fully compensated. 

The United States ought to produce all of the wool it consumes, and wil 
Phe amount of wo 


lwith 
| con- 


annually. In January, 1889, there were in the country 42,599,079 sheep, pro- 


| ducing about 245,000,000 pounds of unwashed wool, while the imports for the last( 


fiscal year in all forms, wool, clothing, and carpet, is estimated at about 350 
There were imported of clothing wools 29,224,522 pounds; of 
combing wools 6,871,666 pounds, and ofcarpet wools, so called, 90,391,541 pounds; 
of waste 8,662,209 pounds—practically scoured wools: and the value of woolen 
and worsted goodsim ported was $52,564,942, representing about 160,000,000 pounds 
of wool. A considerable amount of wool was imported as carpet wool, paying @ 
duty of only 2} cents a pound, which was used in the manufacture of clothing 
and should have paid the clothing-wool duty. 

There seems to be no doubt that with the protection afforded by the iner« 
duties recommended in the bill the farmers of the United States will be able at 
an early day to supply substantially all of the home demand, and the great 
benefit such production will be tothe agricultural interests of the country can 
not be estimated, The production of 600,000,000 pounds of wool would require 


ised 


number. 

The contention that wool-growing in this country has not been aided or en 
couraged by protective duties is sufficiently answered by the following stat 
ment of the annual production and production per capita from 1840 to 1584 


Amount of wool produced in the United States. 


Per 
capita 


Per 
capita 


Production Year Production 


Pounds. 

35, 802,114 
52, 516, 969 
60, 264, 913 
162, 000, 000 
121, 000, 000 


Pounds. Pounds, 
232, 500, 000 4.3 
240, 000, 000 4.6 
290, 000, 000 %.1 
308, 000, 000 5.4 


Pounds 


weoano 


It will be noticed thai in 1860, after fourteen years of revenue tariff, the total 


| production of domestic wool was 60,264,913 pounds, or 1.7 pounds per capita, 


The farmers of the United States now produce about 40 per cent. of | 


while in 1884, after twenty-four years of protection, the total production had in- 
creased to 308,000,000 pounds, or 5.4 pounds per capita. This increase justifies 
the policy of affording this important agricultural product adequate protection. 

The bill seeks to stop the frauds which have been so shamelessly practiced 
in the past in violation not only of thespirit, but the letter of thelaw. The prep- 
aration of wools under new names and forms, to avoid legal duties, has been 
very generally practiced. 

Noils, ring waste, garnetted waste, slubbing waste, carbonated waste, roping, 
and roving have been imported into this country at the duty on unwashed 
wool, when they were in fact washed and scoured. partly manufactured, and 
Itis believed that if the provisions of this bill be 
adopted these violations will be prevented and this g justice to the wool- 
growers of our country remedied, 


Another instructive document which I have had the pleasure of 
reading is the address of Hon. William Lawrence, of Ohio, before the 
Farmers’ National Congress at Chicago, November 11, 1887. This ad- 
dress is so full of meat and covers the question so completely that | 
submit it herewith asawhole. Noman who reads it will longer doubt 
the course that the people of this country ought to pursue. Mr. Law 
rence said: 

In obedience to a request of the secretary of this Congress will endeavor to 
“The American wool interest.”’ This ‘' interest’ 
that industry which produces American wool and woolen and worsted goods 
and mutton. The wool industry is one of the great sources of a healthful arti 
cle of food, and of an element in a chief form of clothing and other woolen and 
worsted goods. The history of its introduction and gradual growth in the 
United States is interesting and instructive.a But for practical purposes only 


consists ot 


| that portion of it is material which illustrates the result of legislation and sur 


rounding conditions so far as they may aid inascertaini: 
and prospective legislation and conditions, and guide u 
future of this industry may require. 

The woo! interést is great in the number of persons to whom it gives em- 
ployment and in the capital invested in it; reat by way of contrast with 
other industries and in its utilities, There is1 of it which encourages 
evil or brings misery to our race; its mission is to feed the hungry, to clothe 
the naked, to minister to real wants. In every age it has been regarded as hon 
orable and has engaged the attention of the great, the wise, and the good. 
Kings and princes and Presidents have given it their favor and patronage, and 
the approving smiles of heaven have followed it through all the ages. Shep- 
herds were the “ witnesses of the wonder that accompanied the Savior's birth” 
when the star of Bethlehem shone upon the plains of Judea shepherds 
watched their flocks by nightand anangel proclaimed to them “ good tidings 
of great joy,” and the listening winds ushered in the era of peace on earth and 
good-will toward men. 

It is in behaif of this industry—essential to the well-being of mankind, to the 
independence, if not to the existence, of every nation in peace and war—that I 
am tospeak to you now. And the necessity for speaking and for action, prompt, 
energetic, and effectual, grows out of the fact that this great industry is threat- 
ened, if not with total extinction, yet at least with such serious damage as to 


g the effect of present 
1 deciding what the 


itis eg 
tisg 


» phase 


as the 
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a See Senate Ex. Doc. No. 2%, third session, Forty-fifth Congress, January 
14, 1479, Special Report of Chief of Bureau of Statistics, United States Treas- 
ury Department, on Wool, ete., 1987. 
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vastly reduce its present proportions, to arrest its growth and progress, and 
thereby to cripple every other industry of the country. Itis in danger of being 
transferred, with all its benefits and blessings, to alien hands and foreign lands. 

In performing the duty assigned me I will endeavor to show: I. The magni- 
tude of the American wool interest, Il. What this interest may, under proper 
fostering influences, become. III. What are the fostering influences requisite 
to enable American wool growers and manufacturers to supply all the wool and 
woolen and worsted goods we need, and enable our people in due time to be- 
come exporters of these fabrics. IV. Justice to American agriculturists and 
sound policy require legislation to give American wool growers and manufact- 
urers the whole American market, so far and so fast as itis possible for them to 
supply it, 

I, THE MAGNITUDE OF THE WOOL INTEREST. 

It has not been possible to obtain reliable statistics for the current year as to 
all the details of this industry. I will, therefore, give such as are official for the 
years indicated 

The census of 1880 shows the number of male persons over twenty-one years 
of age in the United States to be 12,830,349, of whom 1,020,728 were flock-owners, 
in addition to which were a large number of owners of sheepranches, Itis safe 
to say one-tweifth of all the voters of the United States are owners of sheep and 





are engaged in the production of wool and mutton. 
For the year 1884 official statistics show: 
Number of sheep in the United States puta oust je . 50,426,626 
Pounds of wool clip dildecincindalialiaeniattiineatnis aseael wetteseversesecee 808,000,000 
Value . $91,168,000 
Pounds of 1 raw wool imported 87,703,931 
a —— .. $13,593,299 
Value of manufactures of ‘wool im porte Bh scicataas a ee 51,454.872 
Official valuation of sheep suvemenes 2 scestates Te 
The statistics of 1880 as to domestic woolen nents tures show : 
Number of establishments......... pureeoeingpened paphaneeeegnadinegties 2, 689 
Oapital invested — soce . LS = =—h Sl UC 


Hands employed....... aeteeniaiimeenas ae spuneipeunternliivdeiititintinas 161, 557 
Wages paid ° ease ov ccevce eeecce . ° $47, 389, 087 
Value of product ........ sapeammenerencess pesvesesccsemneeseoscesccsovesmmnsove: MSE ED 
Cost of material used pcavtgeunewcenemmeseupecesen . cevceeceeeseeeree 164,371,551 
ee I icensencrntionstnmnnnittnion sensccanineie Men, ee 


The president of the National Wool-Growers’ " Aasoclation, Hon. Columbus 
De}ano, has estimated the value of lands, barns, sheds.and equipments employed 
ip the sheep industry at $408,291,200. A prominent wool-dealer a bas said of the 
imports of woolen and worsted goods for the last fiscal yearthat they ‘‘ amounted 
in ail to $44,000,000, at importers’ valuation ; but, as recent investigations show 
that goods have been imported as low as 32 per cent. of their valuation, on the 
whole, it is safe to say that the undervaluations amounted to at least one-half, 
and $80,000,000 would be nearer the amount imported. These goods would take 
at least 150,000,000 pounds of our domestic wool to make.”’ 

These statistics give with substantial accuracy the magnitude of The Ameri- 
can wool industry in capital invested, the number of people employed therein, 
and the amountand value of the product. But even this is rendered more clear 
by way of contrast with other industries from statistics showing “the compara- 
tive value of some of the leading agricultural and mineral products of the United 
States for 1835,"’ as follows 





CRN ies easel paveqensubnetenions wyceianeaten . $635, 675, 000 
Hay nen venamieienbeedanan oie acon epecoecuvennanenee SEED 
Wheat . . paisnoneiteni pecocnscopecesonesponsmmenevvesunenenacagansgnans : NEL 
Ootton . . ‘ peiviiatetinien oa 269, 989, 812 
Oats 179, 632, 000 
Coal 143, 567, 000 
Gold and sil er 83, 401, 000 
Geld alone 31, 801, 000 
Silver alone 51, 600, 000 
Potatoes Sebensenee 78, 154, 000 
Wee dicantets esusents tea ane 
Pig-iron 64, 714, 400 
Tobacco ...... 43, 266, 000 





Thus the value of the » w ool ro duct of 1885 was a chowa | to have been greater 
than that of the mines of load silver combined; greater than that of pig- 
iron, about half as much as that of all our coal mines, nearly equal to our whole 
potato crop and this does not include the value of the mutton food produced, 
which annually amounts to 10.000,000 sheep of the farm value of $30,000,000, The 
American woo! includes not only the production of wool, but also the manu- 
facture of woolen and worsted amie. Wool-growing and wool-man ufactur- 
ing have prospered side by side under fostering legislation and by favorable 
conditions; they have suffered together by hostile legislation and adverse 
conditions, They are “one as the sea.” The value of wool manufactures as 
contrasted with that of other principal manufacturing industries is shown by 
the census of 1880 as follows: 








Plouring and grist mill products hath ccxce cospoiiatecscslibedsinenbbias teetinned $505, 185, 712 
Slaughtering and meat pac ctl ) : -- 903,562,413 
Tron and steel snails : 7 sential -» 296,557, 685 
Lumber, sawed or planed... ntatiahiivent .. 270,072,085 
Woo! manufactures c...... . 267,252,913 
Foundry and machine-shop products... 214, 387, 468 
I i icnncncdithincnedsaraiaewisctpaiises seepn-sileal -. 210,950,383 
Clothing, men’s......... Sresqendichitetitiedtatnnedeiwane +» 209,584,460 
Boots and shoes ¢........ om ~» 196,920, 841 
Sugar and molasses, refined.. 155, 484, 915 
Tobacco manu factures.. aaa i nailibteeiaanial 116, 772, 631 
RARER GUID, ni. incurescicsepipchtibiipenieksseertdmmintertionensinninigaadl 118, 384, 336 
RAED. GI ininicrect scene ete - 101, 0568, 385 
II on ncetieneeenttinenmeenenias heunerenhenniatainiead « 94,152,139 
Printing and publishing... socestegesecones sob esncce es 7 90, 789, 341 
Purniture....... oa 77, 845, 725 
Leather, curried. 71, 351, 297 


Agricultural od An se Lay - 68, 640, 486 


The annual consumption of weston heanieteee | in ‘this nantes in 1888 
amounted, at wholesale prices, to about $303,000,000, of which $267,000,000 were 
of domestic and $36,000,000 of foreign production. The average consumption 
per capita in 1580 was about $6, of which $5.30, or 88.3 per cent., consisted of do- 
mestic, and only 70 cents, or 11.7 per cent., of foreign production. © 

a Edward A. Greene, of Philadelphia, published letter April 30, 1887, to Hon. 
Columbus Delano. Most of the statistics given in this address are taken = 
the learned, able, and valuable special report on wool, ete., made by Hon. W. 

FR. ee. Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, United States Treasury Depart- 
ment, 1s 

6 Not including retail butchering establishments, 

ec All classes ; includes carpets, other than rag, felt goods, hosiery, and knit 

8, Wool hata, woolen goods, and worsted goods. 

d Including custom work and repairing. 

eSee Report No. 37, January and February, 1887, on Farm ——— Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, by J. R. Dodge, Stati , new series, page 34. 





The statistics of our exports show that substantially our peop\ 
= wool nor manufactures thereof. Thus far we have either not 

nave not been placed in a condition by legislation to produce a! 
consumption. 

Thus I have endeavored to show in part the magnitude of the A 
interest, 

The American wool-grower and manufacturer of wool is more j 
the future than in the past; hence the second subject which r 
sideration is: 

Il, WHAT MAY THE AMERICAN WOOL INTEREST BECOM 


The answer is: It may be made in the not very far distant futur 
the wool and woolen and worsted goods our people need. Th 
show: 

The present supply of sheep is inadequate to American want 

It has been said that “it can be safely predicted that, owin, 
overproduction of sheep caused by the high woo! tariff, there 
no gain [of sheep in the United States), if not an actual loss, in the n 

‘The present overproduction of sheep,’ indeed! 

The 60,000,000 of people in the United States require for consum 
about 10 pounds of unwashed wool per capita, or 600,000,000 pound 
have 44,759,314 sheep, producing about 260,000,000 pounds of woo! i 
for the fiseal year 1887 weimported raw wool, 114,038,080 pounds 
and worsted goods probably about 150,000,000.6 Thus, while we ar 
half the wool we use, are we to be informed that there is a ‘pres 
duction?” 

It is a grave error to assert that we have an “ overproduction of 
growing any kind of wool. We imported in the last fiscal year: cl: 
17,963,982 pounds; combing wool, 10,721,753 poands, and so-called ca: 
85,352,295 pounds. We need 50,000,000 sheep more than we now | 
has been a recent reduction in the number, as there will be hereaft 
of the ruinous effect of the wool tariff of 1883. 

The recent report of the Bureau of Statistics on wool, ete., says (pa, 
Lynch “is a recognized authority upon wool statistics.’"” The foreg : 
of imports are from statistics given by him. The domestic wool clip is p 
overestimated. There is high authority for saying his estimates are s 
erroneous; that ‘‘in 1880, for instance, they made more wool than w : 
factured or handled.”” ‘‘The value of wools imported in the fis ; 
was: Clothing wools, $3,431,567; combing wools, $2,528,568; carpet 
464,252; total, $16,424,479,"" 

It is practicable, under proper fostering influences and within a fe. 
most, to raise all the sheep and so to produce substantially all | 
need. We have the lands ready, awaiting occupation for this purpose. | 
most every farm of 160 acres in the United States a flock of from torty'to sixty 
sheep can be kept on pastures and with winter feed which would : 
measure goto waste. In many localities whole counties can be utilized 
husbandry that wil! otherwise remain desolate and uninhabited forests 
mountain sides of Virginia, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, California, « 
States can be made to swarm with sheep, we thus add to the value 
and relieve the burdens of taxation in those States. In many of the old 
whole counties are made up of hilly lands, cum by cultivation and the was 
of rains until they can no longer be cultivated, but which have be: ie and 
can be kept fertile by sheep husbandry, and if not used for this purpos be 
turned out as waste. These lands can be devoted alternately to this 
and to cultivation, and thus permanently utilized. 

So it has been said: 

‘* From Mexico to the British Possessions, from the Missouri River | Pa 
cifie Ocean, an area of more than a thousand million acres not includ 
Alaska), has been for ages the home of countless numbers of the buffalo, « ft if 
antelope, and on the higher elevations the Rocky Mountain she >: le 
Rocky > peuntahnaant, Relatively few are = acres that do not s ol y sor 
form of vegetation for herbivorous animals."’ 

Here are millions of acres which can be =a for no other purposes 
be idle, uninhabited wastes unless so utilized. 

And it has been demonstrated, theoretically and practically, that sheep hus- 
bandry, under proper conditions, can be made profitable in the so-called 
Southern States, In a report to Congress from the Department of Ax tur 
in 1878 it is said: 

“The sixteen States lying between Delaware and Missouri and between the 
Ohio River and the Guif of Mexico had a population in 1870 of 13.577,615,a 
two-thirdsof allengaged in occupations * * * werein some rura! voca! 
Nearly half this acreage, amounting to more than 200,000,000 acres, is in wild 

urage of more or less value for subsistence of farm stock, and much of the 
erbage is unutilized to-day. Sheep do well in these regions, whic! se 
all the climates and soils of the temperate zone.” d 

The same conditions in a large measure remain, but with a capacity fors)« 

husbandry increased by the clearing of lands and the cultivation of g 


a Report Bureau of Statistics on wool, etc., 1887, page 43. 

bThe Chicago Wool-Grower, October 18, 1887, says: “The follow 
shows the total! imports of all descriptions of wool forjthe last four 
the American clip, as reported by James Lynch : 








PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF WOOL. 
























_ Imports. 
Year, s Clothing. Combing. | /e Carpet. Total. 
— — eS —— ——y italian 
Pounds. Pounds. | Pounds. as. | Pounds. P u 

oe essen] 21, 175,228 4. 414, 252 | 52,761,170 | 78,350,651 | 357,500," 
1885... | 11,475,889 | 2,780,751 | 56, 339, 530 | 70,596,170 | 320, 6), 
1886.... 40, 968,537 | 7, 198, 534 80, 917, 887 }129, 084, 9554 322, 300, 0 
PS penetins 17. 963" 952 10: 721,753 8, 352) 295 114, 038, 030 im 
AVOIR ZC. cecceeecevee | 22, $05, 908 | 6, 278, 824 | 68,842,720 | 98,017,452 229,90). 
¢ Professor J. R. Dodge ,1879, in Senate Executive Doeument No. 15 ses 


sion Forty-fifth The hil! lands in the older States, and » 
region here described, can be used for sheep, but not for cattle, b: 
water owe * limited and sh do with less water than cattle. 

d Senate Executive Document No. 3, third session, Forty-fifth Congre=* 
uary, 1879. The United States consul at Buenos A . in his report, .! 
says wool can be raised in “the desert portions of exas and New Me 
Arizona, whose arid soil and the general scarcity of water are a qoeatdr awbacs 
to their p Coreen” And he says “ will Gil an industria! gp 
in these ms, which otherwise we can scarcely hope to find a filling or. 8" 
this would give oe a ae ea See Report on Wool, 


eee teen e 
John Consalus, Troy,N NY., « prominent wool-dealer, saysin the America® 
Wool Reporter, September 1, 1887: “ Texascan was an amount o' ¥ a 
as is now cllpped in all our States and Territor and un proper pr “ 
it will be done.” 


and 
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The Southern States are now largely engaged in sheep husbandry.a 

The Tariff Commission of 1582 in their report said that “ the first phase of the 
industry of woo! production that arrests the attention of the economist is its 
general distribution. Not a State in the Union, and in some of these nota 
county, but has some portion of its wealth invested in wool prod uction.”” And 
it has been shown that sheep husbandry is so diversified in its character, the 
kinds of wool produced, and in the varieties of sheep ‘hat it can be successfully 
and profitably conducted, not only on cheap lands, b it, in some forms, in the 
older States and on high-priced lands. Thus it bas been said, ‘‘An important 
branch of this industry , and one that many have found quite profitable on lands 
worth $100 an aere, is the raising of early lambs. New Jersey, lying between 
the two largest markets in the country, which teed a population of 2,000,009, is 
famed for the high price of all feeding material; and yet this branch of sheep 
husbandry flourishes there as in no other State in the country.’ b 

The vast prairies and plains of Texas, of the Territories, and some of the 
Western States, furnish grass on which mutton-sheep can be grazed for a time, 
but they do not furnish grains to fatten them for market. The time is not far 
distant when these plains and prairies, with their cheap pasturage, will supply 
the older States with cheap mutton-sheep, as they now do cattle, to be grazed 
on theirtamer pastures and fattened on theirgrains and other food, thus bler 
ing the interests of different portions of the country and yielding profit to both. 
There is no conflict, but mutual harmony and concurrence of interest, bet ween 
all portions of the country. Enough has been said to show that we have all 
the lands to produce all the sheep we need. We have the people ready for the 
work. With allour industries, there are too many willing hands that are un 
employed. Ifthey can find a market which will pay a reasonable price for al! 
the wool we need, they stand ready to produce it. 

If wool-growing be made as profitable as wheat-raising, a portion of the labor 
devoted to that branch of agricultural industry will be transferred to sheep 
husbandry. In the fiscal year of 1887, there was an overproduction of wheat 
of 101,971,940 bushels, which, for want of an adequate home market, we ex- 

orted, thereby shipping abroad the fertility of our soil, never to be returned. 
Every bushel should have been consumed on American soil by persons engaged 
in manufacturing goods which we now import, fashioned from wool and cotton 
and iron and steel, and wood, and crockery-clay, and glass-sand, and other 
materials. 

Some objections have been urged to the protection of our wool industries, and 
to these I wil! give some attention. 


OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED. 


The Secretary of the Treasury in his annual report of December 6, 1886, in dis- 
cussing the wool tariff of 1383, says: ‘ The tax [tariff] prevents our manufacture 
and export of competing woolens that require the use or admixture of non- 
American wools, and so restricts the home demand, thus making the export of 
our domestic woolens impossibile."’ In other words (1), we can notraise all the 
woo! we need, but require foreign wools to mix with ours in the manufacture 
of domestic woolens, and (2) with free wool we could now export woolen goods. 
Here are two errors. He does not venture to say what kinds or how much 
foreign wool we need, or to inform us what classes of wool need the ‘‘admixt- 
ure.” The legislation of Congresscommencing with the tariff act of March, 1867, 
makes three classes of wool: clothing, combing, and carpet wools; clothing 
wool for the manufacture of cloth, combing wool for the manufacture of worsted 
goods,c including delaines, etc., and carpet wool for the manufacture of car- 
pets.d The clothing wools were generally varieties of merino,the ¢ombing 
wools the long wools, and the earpet wool of eoarse, inferior qualities largely 
importedfrom Russia. Since 1867 machinery has been so improved that merino 
wool can be combed and manufactured into worsteds.e In 1867 carpet wools 
were used exclusively for the manufacture of carpets; now they are largely 
used—to the extent of, probably, 40,000,000 pounds annually—in making cloth- 
ing goods.f Thus the tarif acts of 1867 and of 1883, and their classifications, are 
no longer applicable to existing conditions. But the fact remains that we need 
wool for the manufacture of cloth for worsted goods and for carpets. I believe 
it has never been s ted that we can not raise all the wool we need for the 
manufacture of woolen cloth. It is equally certain that we can raise'al! the 
combing wools we need. The only pretense of any actual necessity for the im- 
portation of foreign wool is that some of the Australian wool when manufact- 
ured into delaines will give a luster which can not be obtained from wool ex- 
clusively American. It is said that this luster is *‘now required by the dictates 
of fashion.” But it is also said that “it is only fashion and not usefulness 
that requires” this luster, and further that “it would require a few years of 
breeding (in America) to get the same effect as some of the Australian wools.” g 
With every variety of soil, climate, and environment, we can in a brief space 
of time raise wool to produce any luster which can be obtained from fureign 
woo!. But if this were not so, ina contest between American interests and the 
dictates of fashion without any utility or necessity, the folly of fashion must be 
made to yield. If aaythere be who will shine in foreign luster, let them “ pay 
dear, very dear, for ir whistle,’’ and soon the general fashion will outshine 
the foreign folly. 

But can we raise all the carpet wools we need? I answer, yes; all we need 
soon, very soon. In this I am fortified by abundant evidence. The Bureau of 

istics, in a recent elaborate, able, and instructive report on wool, etc., quotes 
from “ Mr. James.Lynch, of New York, a recognized authority upon wool statis- 
tics,” this declaration: “It may be said that the coarse wools from any section 
may be used for carpets.” The same report quotes with approval the state- 














a The statistics of 1887 show sheep now in the States as follows: Texas, 4,761,- 
Sl; West Virginia, 593,666; North Carolina, 450,063; Missouri, 1,182,272: Vir 
ginia, 449,233; California, 6,060,698. . 

b See Senate Ex. Doc. No. 25, third session, Forty-fifth Congress, January, 137! 
page ll, which explains how the industry is conducted. 
woe orsted manufactures include “ al!-wool and cotton-warp delaines, challis, 

reges, imitation , all-wool and part-wool reps and worsted yarns for 
carpets and hoisery.”—Rep. Bureau Statis. 

@ William H. B. Thornton, of Chicago, in the United States Economist and 
Dry Goods Reporter of August 13, 1887. refers to “ wools of a strictly carpet nat- 
ure, such as Donskoi, native Smyrna, Cordova, Valparaiso, native South Amer- 
ican, and wools of the like nature coming from Turkey, Greece, Egypt, Syria, 
or elsewhere. 

om report Bureau of Statistics on wool. etc., 1887, pages 25 to 41. 

F Mr. Bond, in an article published in the recent report of the Bureau of St 

listics, on wool for 1887, page 64, saysthe imports of carpet wool for | 

pamounted to $1,504,477 pounds, the extreme amount of which I estimate cou! 
™ d for clothing eee would be about §,800,000.”"" 

ol veodore Justice, of Philadelphia, in a letter May 5, 1886, says: “Out of the 

iso of pounds of carpet wool imported, it ison good authority admitted 
~ ~) per cent. of them are used for clothing purposes, thereby taking the 

Dp a, of that much of the better-bred American wools.”’ 

The A. Greene, of Philadelphia, in a published letter of May 2, 1887, says 
inn . greatest wrong to our wool-growers, however, is the importation of 

pet wools, of which 86,000,000 pounds were imported last year. Not over 
%.000 pounds of these wools were used for carpets, the balance being used 


clothing ” 

And this infu shown in a Congressional document report, House Com mit- 
Ed oon Hearings on Wool Tariff, ete., January, 1890. 

9 *dward A. Greene, of Philadelphia, letter to William Lawrence, May 2, 1387. 
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ment of the profound and eminent statistician J, R. Dodge “that the carpet- 
wool product of the United States is almost exclusively the fleece of sheep of 
Mexican origin, which are raised chiefly in Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
certain of the Territories of the mountain region of the country situated be 
tween the Mississippi Valley and the | And Mr. Lynch furnishes 
the Bureau of Statistics the followi entof wool production in the United 
States for the year ended June 30 








fic Slope,”’ 





Produced 
Descriy United I 

States 

Pou 
Ciothing wool 233, 00 . 1.546, 530 
Combing wool . 65 000, 000 1. 373.114 
Carpet wool. 22, 000, 00 al, 130, 32 

Total paneunee 320, 000, G00 
Now, if in the fiscal year 1883 we produced 22,000,000 pounds of car; 

why can we notin the near future produce three, or five, or even ten time 
asmuch? There are undoubtedly localities in the mountain regions of some 


of the Territories where merinos and long-wool sheep may not thrive, but 





where the hardier varieties of the native Mexican sheep, or those partly so, may 
still be produced sufficiently to give us wool as coarse and inferior in other re 

spects as the meanest Donskoi. Such sheep may be in due time to utilize 
a region available for nothing else. A well informed authority says Kven 
for carpet purposes one of the largest manufacturers [of carpets] claims our 
wool to be the best [for carpets} and worth more intrinsically, but the demand 


for cheap carpets in price (not in wear) prevents him using it He then pro- 
ceeds to say that,even for the purpose of making the cheap and inferior car 
for such demand as there is for them, “five million pounds of this [inferi« 
foreign carpet} wool (no more) may be a necessity; all the balance should bea 


can be raised here.”’ ) 





But, if it be true, as has been claimed,c that the production of the cheape 
classes of interior carpet wools ‘‘ would be unprofitable for the farmer,’’ becaus 
“the American farmer can produce wool with the same amount of cost and at 

| tention, yielding twice as many pounds of wool for each sheep,” and realizing 
larger returns, then I would say let the lowest grade of inferior wool be im 


ported for the sole purpose of making the cheaper carpets, and if necessary 
let it come with a nominal duty, if by any k 
that it shall not be employed in debasir other goods with w 


- n 
American citizens. But it is not true. 


rislation its sé an be so limited 


h to defraud 


We can produce all the carpet wools we need. Withalhi ed million sheep 
vhich we should have, the belly, ne and breech wo all carpet stock 
would supply all wool required for carpets. In view of ai! this it is safe to as- 
sert that we can soon produce all the clot! g and om vools we need: 
that no admixture of foreign wools is required to give su ss to wool-growing 
or wool manufacturing; that in all probability we ca v years supply 
all the carpet wools we need; butinany event the importation of buta compara 
tively small amount will be required. It is by no means true that free foreign 
wool would enable our manufacturers to export woolen ods, The cheaper 


labor in other countries gives them such an advantage that we can not compete 
with them in the markets of the world, except under commercial treaties which 
can as wellsecure foreign markets for protected wool and woolen goods as for 
free wool. Wool is but a small part of the cost of manufactured goods, and 
any temporary increase in price by a tariff can not materially affect it. Prob 
ably 80 per cent. of the cost including the production of wool consists in the 
wages of labor, and it is this that affects prices.d it will require some years to 
enableour manufacturers to supply ourown wants. When that period arrives 
we can consider the question of exporting. 

3. American manufacturers can, under proper fostering influences and after 
a brief space of time, produce substantially all the woolen and worsted goods 
we require. The skill which fabricates our present product is capable of all 
necessary expansion, and in the not far distant future, with commercial treaties 
with other American Republics, Brazil, Japan, and some other nations,and with 
the much needed increase of the American mercantile marine, our manufact- 
urers can become exporters of their fabrics, and take that high position in the 
commerce of the world for which American resources, enterprise, skill, and in- 
dustry so eminently qualify them. If we are true to ourselves the day will 
soon dawn when we will no longer be dependents on foreign supplies. 

Thus the question is answered, what may the American wool interest be- 
eome? 

Ill. WHAT ARE THE FOSTERING INFLUENCES REQUISITE TO ENABLE AMERICAN 
WOOL GROWERS AND MANUFACTURERS TO SUPPLY ALL THE WOOL AND WOOLED 
AND WORSTED GOODS WE NEED, AND IN DUE TIME TO ENABLE OUR PEOPL 
BECOME EXPORTERS OF THESE? 

Ianswer unhesitatingly that chief acaong them is protective legislation which 
will exclude the foreign product so far and so fast as we can supply what we 
need. Our true policy is that Americans shal! patronize and give employment 
to American rather than to fureign producers, and thereby secure employment 
for idle hands, give American wages for American services, enlarge our r 
sourees, and with them our own abundance, and no longer be dependent for the 
clothes we wear on foreign capital, labor, and skill. I will not discuss the ger 
eral policy of a protective tariff. That is not involved in the question whether 
we should give to American farmers the privilege of supplying all the wool we 
need. Our lands are here and can not be removed; they must be rendered 
available in every possible form, or so far as they are not they are idle and un 
productive. Our capital isalready invested and our labor is here awaiting em- 
ployment. The question is not whether we shall build up new industries gen 
erally or create new plans; it isnow whether we shall ze the plant we have 
in land, and,in order to do thir, increase our plan woolen and worsted 




















manufactures. 

And now I address myself to the question, why should we demand pro 
tective legislation? This is an inquiry to which there are several answ 

1. Weecan not supply American wants with nerican wool or woolen or 
worsted goods without protection. We will be dri: fr the i 
foreign competition. This may be proved by the } s of se who hi 
studied the subject and by the logic of facts 

The Chief of the Bureau of Statistics at Washingtor recent report on 

a See Report No. 42 of Joseph Nimmo Chief Bure of Statistics, Septem 


ber 10, 1854, page 544. 

6 Edward A. Greene, Philadelphia, April 3), 1887, letler to Columbus Delano 
resident Nationa! Wool-Grow ’ Association. At the hearing before the 
louse Committee on Waysand Means, January, 1890, it was fully proved that 
with sufficient protection all needed carpet goods can be produced in this co 
try. See Congressional! report. page 206 

¢ Volume II, report Tariff Commission, 1882, page 2335 ; 

d See volumes LI and XX of the Tenth Census 2s to manufactu »st of la 
bor, ete. 
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wool, says: “1t is idle to talk about raising sheep in Europe orin this country siaiatininans ¥ the Senate the illustrious and far-seeing statesman, Thomas H. Re); 
to compete with South Africa orthe Plate country or Australia. Our sheep | posed to insert a clause laying a protective duty of 10 pe r cent. pe r ar 
farming must eventually be confined to small flocks of improved breeds raised | wool until it should amount to 50 percent. ad valorem, and 5 percent. a 
on farms where they require little or no extra labor. It has already come to | untilit should amount to 70 per cent.; a higher average rate of di ¢ ; ov 
this in Europe and in the Eastern and Middle States, where landsare valuable, | ever yet been enacted by Congress, and that, too, at a time when the .. ’ 
and will finally prevail in the West,as the large ranches are divided up and | and de! lay of ocean transportation were 80 great asin themselves to > oe ov 
settied, The conditions are entirely different in South Africa, Australia, and | ican wool-growers advantages and protection which no longer e jc: — 
South America, where laborers are at least semibarbarians or peons and the | wisdom did not prevail. The result was thatthe wool industry lany 1 ov 
immense plains of cheap lands and torrid climate seem better adapted to sheep- | long period. An accurate statistician has said: “In 1810, when the fr... 
raising than other industries.’’a That is, without an adequate protective tariff | of products of industry was taken, the quantity of wool produce din the 
wool-growing will not be remunerative, and so as an industry will perish. | States was returned at from thirteen to fourteen million pounds, Ta : vu 
And in the same report he tells us that even under the present wool-tariff of | Tench Coxe, of Philadelphia—a trustworthy authority—c om puted e 
1883 “it can safely be predicted that * * * there may be little or no gain in | twenty to twenty- -two million pounds. During the last four (?) censy 
numbers [of sheep], if not an actual loses in the near future.'’ Another thor- | number of sheep and production of wool were as follows ul 
oughly well informed expert says: ‘In this country, where wages are high - - 
and the necessaries of life and social conditions so widely different from the Ye : of 
Old World, it is evident that competition without protection is impossible. mF. Sheep 
o aly has her sheep attended by shepherds at 2 cents p-r day, their only food ul 
jack bread soaked in oil; India, Turkey, Persia, Russia, wages and modes of of 
Vie ing on about the same scale; South America, Cape of Good Hope, and Aus- Number. } W 
tralia, but one step higher. Asthe natives in most of these countries attend nagslueee 21, 723, 220 L 
the flocks, they require but little clothing, and they get but a mere pittance, | 1560....... ccc: rcerenenee 22, 471, 275 ‘ f 
barely sufficient to sustain life,”’ b 28, 477, 591 . pt 
The logic of facts proves that without adequate protection we can not render s ee : tit 
wool-growing remunerative here. In Australia, South America, and other 7 > ‘ th 
countries, ‘‘ no provision is necessary for food and shelter in the winter season It will be seen that the increase in the number of sheep in te deca su 
other than that provided by the bounty of nature.”c They furnish an extent | 1850 to 1800 was only 748,055, equivalent to 3} percent. Then came th i W 
of territory practically unlimited with lands almost without cost; they have | Oy just, sufficient, and, for the time it was in force, effectual tari t ct 
immense flocks of sheep, they can increase their number almost without limit, | March 2,1867. Thisact classifies wools into clothing,combing, and carp: ol 
and supply the world with an abundance of every class and grade of wool. d it imposed duties as follows: s . ‘a 
They can furnish wool at prices so low that they can defy competition and anni- ‘On clothing wools, unwashed, value 32 cents per pound or less ts pe m 
hilate every flock in the United States, unless we shall besaved by protection, | Pound and 1 per cent. ad valorem. Value exceeding 82 cents i ct 
he report of the Tariff Commission shows that in 1882 Buenos Ayres unwashed | cents per pound and 10 per cont. ad valorem. Washed. double di p 
clothing—equal to Ohio and Pennsylvania X wool—was quoted 13.5 cents per On combing wools, value 32 cents or less per pound, 10 cents pe ry 1 A 
pound, with cost of transportation to Boston 3.152cents per pound.e The Chief 11 per cent.ad valorem; value exceeding 32cents per pound, 12 cents \« i : 
of the Bureau of Statistics shows that under the tariff act of 1864 Buenos Ayres and 10 per cent. ad valorem. . : 
wools “could be bought at the Ble de la Plata under 12 cents per pound, and On carpet wools, value 12 cents per pound or less, 3 cents per po 0 
come in under the 3-cent duty.’ over 12 cents per pound, 6 cents per pound. tt 
rhe reduction of our wool See by the act of 1883 has increased the Amer- ‘On all classes scoured, treble duty.’ A 
jean demand for foreign wool, and, but for this, South American clothing wool Under the operation of this law the wool industry prospered. 1 a ol 
could be produced for 10 cents per pound and laid down in Boston for less than | in the number of sheep from 1860 to 1870 amounted to 6,006,316, or 2 7 
1Scents. Suchwoolscan not profitably be produced in our older States unwashed | ftom 1870 to 1880 the increase in number was 12,287,949, or about 44 )« : 
for less than about 30 cents perpound. The history of our own woo! tariff and | #nd in 1884 our sheep numbered 59,360,243. Our wool product inerea~ | 
wool production shows that without adequate protection annihilation awaits | than our sheep; that is, ‘the average weight of fleece rose from 2) « : 
our wool industry. Prior to the act of March 2, 1867, Congress had failed, ex- | pounds to 5 and 5} pounds [of washed wool), ascording to locatio: rh e 
cept for a brief period under the act of 1828, to provide adequate protection to | the woolindustry, for the first time in our history, grew rapidly, was pr ro o 
the wool industry.g W hen the tariff bill of 1828 was under consideration in and remunerative under the act of March | 2, 1867, and uptoact of Ma: ‘ 
a Report, page 46, This was under Pre sident C lev eland’ 8 free-wool Adminis- a The act of May 19, 1828, levied a specie duty of 4 cents per po und a 
tration per cent, ad valorem, and after June 30, 1829, 4 cents per pound and 50 ent 
4 John Consalus, Troy, N. Y., in the American Wool Reporter, September 1, | ad valorem. This act was voted for by Benton, Van Buren, Richard \{ 
1887 son, James Buchanan, Silas Wright, Louis McLane, and Samuel I . 
eMr. O. M. Spencer, our consul-general at Melbourne, in a report made to | Democrats. d 
the State Department, gives the number of sheep in the "Australian provinces, 6 Edward Young, Ph. D., formerly Chief of the Bureau of Statistics * 
p and says : May, 1881, number of America, a New York tariff periodical. The same tigures 
eB: The above figures sufficiently indicate the enormous pastoral wealth of Aus- | for 1850, 1360, and 1870 appear ‘in the Report of 1887 on Wool, page 1¢ the 
iF tralia, while its capabilities for the multiplication of live-stock is practically | Chief of the Burean of Statistics. . 
re without limit. Such is the mildness of the climate and the adaptation of the c The report of the Bureau of Statistics, made in 1887, on wool, et ] 
Ne c untry for grazing purposes that no provision is necessary for food and shelter | states the number of sheep on farms in 1880 at 35,192,074, but, on png the 
ae during the winter season other than that provided by the bounty of nature, It | total number at 40,765,900, A former chief of the bureau stated the number of 
ji is believed that Queensland alone ‘could easily run’ from thirty to forty million | sheep in 1880 at 42,192,074, of which on farms 35,192,074 and on ranches 7 '0),0 
Rye head of cattle without cultivating an acre of ground for fodder or spending a six- d The number of sheep and product of wool for the years specitied ) 5 
Ae. pence in the improvement of the natural pasturage.’’—A Glance at Australia in | follows: . 
1880, - 
Ft d The recent Report on Wool, etc., by the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, Y Sh p , ’ 
: gives something of the history and extent of the wool product in India, African ours. sneep 8 
cz colonie «, Australia, the Argentine Republic, Russia, etc. It says: - reppanreuatpennpmaeapies - i y 
Re ‘Phe countries that yield the largest surplus of wool for export are Russia, ! : , 
3k the Argentine Republic, South Africa,and Australia. Their capacity for sup- Number. | : : 
; ; plying the manufactures of the world seems to be ample. They have improved ; 1650 21, 723, 220 
a: their sheep by crossing with the merinos, and their wools, especially those of | 1560... 22, 471, 275 A), 2ti4, 9 
Australia and the Plate country, are among the finest in the world. 1870 ... 28, 477, 951 
‘These two last-named countries are much alike in their peculiar fitness for | 1875... 33, 783, 600 


35, 935, 300 


sheep-raising, and, as yet, are not taxed to anything like their capacity. Aus- | 1876... 35, 804, 200 
oo, S04, 2 


tralia alone is as large in area as the United States. 1877 ... 


‘In Australia the plains devoted tosheep-raising are in the hands of compar- | 1878... 35, 740, 500 |.. 
atively a few, who have perpetual leases of immense tracts of Government | 1879... 38 oe 800; 22 wm 
lands at low rates. Someof hen tracts contain as much as 100,000acres, so that | 1880... 40. 765, 900 10, 000, O06 P 
the country bids fair to continue to be a sheep-raising section.’’—Page 46. 1881 ... 3, 569, 899 x), 00 
On pages 225 to 227 are tables giving the number of sheep and the product of | 1882... 45, 016, 224 2000), CO, ON 
wool in every country of the world. 1883... 49, 237, 291 " mn 
e Report Tariff Commission of 1882, volume II, page 2432, 1884 ... 50, 626, 626 BUS, CK), OOK 


50, 360, 343 
48,322,331 | 28 
44, 759, 314 


J Report on Wool, etc., 1887, page 60. In the same report, pages 228 to 231, | 1885... 
are tables showing the prices of American wools from 1882 to 1886, and of for- | 1886... 
eign wools from 1867 to 1887. 1887 ... 

The report of the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics of the Commerce and Navi- 
gation of the United States for 1886-'87, page 883, shows the price of domestic 
wool from 1877 to 1887, inclusive, and on page 878 the price of imported wools 
from 1878 to 1887, inclusive. The average price of imported clothing wool at our 
custom-houses was 16.2 cents per pound. 

Ata meeting of Ohio wool-growers, beld January 12, 1886, an address to the 
Secretary of the Treasury was prepared by Columbus Delano, George L, Con- 
verse, J. D. Tayior, David Harpster, and W. W. Cowden, which quotes Joseph 
Walworth, the veteran wool- buyer of the Pacific Mills, as saying: 

“A good deal of attention was given last year to the low price of wheat in 
England, about $1 a bushel, and that was the lowest price in London for ahun- 
dred years. But the price of wool was equally low, I boughtcombing wool in 
England the past season one-quarter to one-half penny a than I ever 
bought it before. The price fell pretty low in 1878, but not so low as it did in Year. Fine. | Mediun 
1885. Itis up to a penny to a peer eee now above the lowest price. i 
But some of the shrewdest men of England think the future is to bring us very ’ 
cheap wool. A manufacturer who began bis career on wages of £1 aweek and 
is now worth over £3,000,000, told me that he ex ed to see wool eventually 
as cheap as cotton. In fact, you can buy Montevideo wool at7d. in England to- 
day. Then, New Zealand is raising 60,000,000 pounds of splendid wool, and has 
introduced E nglish mutton sheepand English grasses, and the improvement of 
steam communication has practically annexed that country to the mainland of reer eee : ———e ‘ 4 
Engiand. The shipment of frozen mutton from New Zealand to London en- ‘The New York and Philadelphia prices for different classes of wool | = ' 
ables the sheep-owners to produce wool at a lower cost by farnishing them a | to 1887 are shown in the Special Report of 1887 on Wvol, etc., by the ! 
market for the flesh as well as the fleece. Even at the low prices of last year | Statistics, Table No. 12, pages 110-118, Band Table No. 69, page 22k, : 
sheep-farming has paid 90 per cent. in Australia and New Zealand, and as the Immediately after the act of 1867 the paper-money prices of wool de : 
market for mutton widens and competition increases there is no knowing how | cause of the increasing value of such money, because all previous wi" | 





See Wool Report, 1887, Bureau Statistics, pages 72, 73. Also Appen 
No. 3, page 16, aud Table’ No. 20, page 174. ; : 

eThe prices of wools from 1817 to 1885 are shown in Statement No. | 
terly Report No. 3, series 1885-86, of the Bureau of Statistics. ‘The 
Report No. 4, 1886-'87 “Et 883, shows the price from 1877 to 1857. | ’ 
York prices for 1882, 1 nd 1884 are found more satisfactory in Stat: ‘oO 
42 in regard to wool, ete.; in the special report of the Bureau of Stati: ud 
by Joseph greyed , Chief of Bureau, September 10, 1854, ‘‘ on the ions 
of the tariff act of March 3, 1883, for the six months ending Decen 88 
the average } prices being as indicated below: 








low the world may secure its wool in the future.” declined, because “large quantities of army ‘clothing accumulated d . gt ~ 
@ The tariff rates under all acts of Congress are given in the Special Report of | war were thrown upon the market at tees 5 y low prices,” and 
1887 on Wool, ete., by the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, pages 118-120, reasons shown in the Woo! Report of 1887, pages 
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(his act reduces the duties to a scale as follows: 
“Clothing wools, value 30 cents per pound or less, 10 cenis per pound; val 


ie 
over 30 cents, 12 cents per pound; washed wool, double duty. 
Combing wool, value 30 cents per pound or less, 10 cents per pound; valuc 
over 30 cents per pound, 12 cents per pound, ; 
Carpet wools, value 12 cents per pound or less, 2} cents per pound; value 
over 12 cents per pound, 5 cents per pound. 
‘ All classes scoured, treble duty.”’ 
In addition to this reduction, the repeal of sections 2907 and 2908 of the Re- 


vised Statutes, remitting charges, commissions, etc., 
reduction, @ 5 4 ‘ 

But the reduction of duties on wool is not the only ruinot 
of 1 a8S. . 

When that act was passed, the class of goods known as worsted was mad 
of long-staple combing wool. The temptation to import goods under the low 
iuty of the worsted clause has led to such improvements in machinery that 
ne kind of wool can now be combed; so that many of the finest goods, mad 
f snort-staple clothing wool, after the same has been combed, are called 
worsteds, and we see fine worsted yarn supplied to this country ata lower duty 
than would be charged on the raw material of which these goods are made. 
rhere is surely no protection to the wool-grower in such « tariff as this. If th 
present irregular and unsatisfactory schedules on worsteds remain, there is 
little hope of higher prices for wool. The repeal of the worsted clause would 


made a further material 


ire of the act 
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then leave all worsteds to be classed under the woolen schedule, which is | 


sufficiently protective and would increase the scoured value of American 


wool, By checking excessive importations, the surplus revenue would be de- 


creased, and, what is better, manufactured goods, made by American mills out 
of American wool, would then supply our home market. Solong as we manu- 
facture only one-half of the goods we use, it is folly to talk about seeking the 
markets of the world. Weare at present suffering from the flooding of this 
country with overproduction of woolen goods, which are broughtin under the 
present ill arrangement of the tariff. American mills are shutting down, and 
American wools are neglected and declining in price, while foreign mills are 
running day and night to supply this country with goods.” b 

The effect of this act has been to make wool production unprofitable by reduc- 
ing the price; to reduce the number of our sheep and of our wool products, 
thereby to encourage and increase the importation of foreign wools, and give 
American patronage to foreign producers instead of our own.c It has reduced 
our sheep 5,867,312 in number, when, on the basis of increase under the tariff of 
1967, there should have been an increase of 6,000,000, making a loss equal to 
about 13,000,000 sheep and a loss in clip of wool of 48,000,000 pounds, worth 
$14,400,000. Thus the wool-growers have lost by decrease of flocks in reduced 
wool product $14,400,000 and in price of wool they produced in 1887 at least $26,- 
00,000. And we are correctly told that under the tariff act of 1883 there is “in 
the near future’’ to be a continued and aetual growing lossin number.d The 
mports of wool in 1882 were 67,861,744; in 1887 they were 114,038,030,e when 
they should have been reduced to 40,000,000, and under proper protection might 
have been less. 

Ithas been suggested that the older wool-growing States have been suffering 
ry competition in Texas and the Territories, and especially by ranch compe- 
titien; that the industry is moving westward, and that this is the cause of the 
decline of the wool industry in the older States. But here again the logic of 


facts and of reason is against this theory. Since 1884 there has been a decrease | 


nthe number of sheep in almostevery State and Territory of the United States. 
fake the seven groups into which the Bureau of Statistics has divided our vast 
domain and given the number of sheep for 1884 to 1887, inclusive, in each, and 
there is a decrease shown as tollows :f. 














Recapitulation by groups. 1884 1885. 1886. 1887 
; 

New England States.................| 1,384,888 1,283,809 | 1,249,328 , 297, 085 
ian cet nsenaon «| 8,792,675 | 3,498,425 | 3,083,504 2, 968, 032 
Southern StateS......0-seseseree-++ | 12,950,761 | 12,468,301 | 11,534,652 | 9,241, 449 
Western States... | 15,636,760 | 15,244,052 | 15,131,912 | 14, 332,538 
Pacifie Coast 9, 616, 092 9,370,617 | 9,745,058 | 9,892, 652 
Territories, .......00-eessers | 7,245,450 | 8,495,039 | 7,577,787 | 7,087, 558 

Cotal United States ..| 50,626, ~ 50, 360, 243 | 48,322,331 | 44,759,314 

| 





eee page Dil, Nimmo’s Report of September 10, 1884, before referred to in 
ote, 

bJustice, Bateman & Co., Philadelphia Wool-Dealers’ Circular, November |, 
1887, Wool Report, 1887, Bureau of Statistics, 42. 

¢ All this is shown by the report on wool, etc., 1887 
ties, 


As to prices in Philadelphia : 


, by the Bureau of Statis- 








Classes of wool. | 1882. 1837 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia : | Cls. per Ib. | Ols. per lb. 
Fleece washed XX.......:.+.0000s 42 3 
Fleece washed X... 41 31! 





OF RIO diclatesteccereaceee 
Quarter-blood.......0...++ 
Common and Cotted ...........cc0seceeerseeeesene 
Texas, fine northern and eastern......... 
Texas, medium northern and eastern.. 
Texas, coarse northern and eastern... 


ts 
S 
we 
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Texas, improved western and southern. | 22} 18} 

TOXAS, COARSE 0...00..cccesceeseces i 173 14} 
j 


See report, pages 110-116. 


THE NUMBER OF SHEEP AND WOOL PRODUCY. 


Year. | No. of sheep.| Wool product, 


ite 





1884 | Pounds, 
leny . «| 50,626,626 308, 000, 000 
‘| 44,759, 814 265, 000, 000 
Report, pages 43-71. at 
4 Wool report, 1887, Bureau of Statistics 5 
7 . 3, ge 45. 
¢ Wool report, 1887, page 73. ™ 


ool report, 1887, Bureau of Statistics, page 165. 
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I have a table prepared by the eminent and 
partment of Agri 


accurate statistician of the 


ulture,a showing the numberof sheepinea 

















ritory forthe years 1850, 1860, L870, 1884, and 'S887, and fully verifies the facts I 
have stated r again, there is no « ipetition between the older States 
and Territories and Texas, because the hole prod ict of all is about one-half 
| the wool we consume. 
It may be that Texasand the Territories can produce certain kinds of s! eep 
| and certain kinds of wool cheaper than the older States. Our wants require 
precisely this var Vermont, Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Michigan, 
and other Centra! States produce *‘for certain purposes the best w« 1 the 
world, Ithas noequal anywhere, and in the Territories it has no pretended com 
petitor.”"6 And the president of the National Wool-Growers’ Association said 
|} tothe HouseCommittee of Ways aud Means, at Washington, in 1884, that -heep 
| from the older States 1en transferred to the Territories, li atende er 
and although they [the sheep] are treated with the best care which int t 
husbandry can efford, yet it is impossible to bring their woo! to su a standard 
that it will favorably compare with the fine wools of Ohio” and ot es 
And he said he was prepared with samples illust gh ate 
For many purposes wools from Texas and the T ries meet a I 
which is not supplied by wool from the older States, and the \ 1 the 
older States fill a gap which Texas and the Territories can not su, And 
then, again, an ‘“‘admixture’’ of both is for many purposes es tin [ s 
the production of wools of each portion of the coun cre i 
and enables manufacturers to utilize all So Texas and s 
raise cheaper sheep, as they do cattle, to be shipped to the older St grazed 
fattened, and put into market, supplying wool and mutton, with t har 
mony of interests, mutually beneficial to each and to the whole country 
Under the tariff act of 1883 the ““American wool interest’ is doomed to deca 


Itis rapidly declining inthe number of our sheep, the product of our wool, and 


in the manufacture of worsted goods, It is not possible now to give thee 
tent in the decline in manufactured products, but they are readily accessi! 
And to add to the depressing influences at work we are threatened with t 
utter destruction of the wool industry by the total repea! of the wool tariff 


The Secretary of the Treasury,in his annual report of December 


188 ‘ 
), Bay 





‘I respectfully recommend to Congress * * the immediate passag: 

} an act simply and solely placing raw wool on the free-list And he adds tha 
this “ should be followed by * * a compensating adjustment [reducti« 
of the duties on manufactured woolens Chis would complete the 1 al 
of the wool-growing and wool-manufacturing industries 

I now proceed to show that 

IV. Justice tothe American agriculturist and sound policy require h leg 
isiation as will give to them the exc'usive privilege of supplying every product 
of the soil which the fostering aid of law will enable them to produce suffi- 





cient abundance to supply the American demand. 

And the same principle should be applied to manufactures, 
Our legislation for many years has recognized this policy 
3, 1883, imposes duties as follows: ‘‘ Animals, li 
beef and pork, 1 cent per pound; hams and bacon, 2 cents per pound; cheese, 
{cents per pound; butter, 4 cents per pound; lard, 2 cents per pound; wheat, 
20 cents per bushel; oats, 10 cents per bushel; rice, cleaned, 2} cents per pound 
rice, uncleaned, 1} cents per pound; hay, $2 per ton; hops, 8 cents per pound.’’ 

So a duty is imposed on sugar, wool, etc. If wool must come free, why shall 
not rice and sugar come free? Why not admit wheat and hops and oats from 


> 


Che act of March 
e, 20 per cent, ad valorem; 





Canada free If we must buy our wool from foreign producers, why not admit 
all agricultural products of the pauper labor of other countries Let us sup 
pose a case: 

A farmer has 640 acres of land, Of this, 49 acres can be utilized in izing 


sheep, but for no other purpose, A small part can be used in producing rice 
and nothing else; anothe: small part, sugar,and nothing else. On one part of 
it is water-power, which can be utilized for propeliing a woolen factory Phe 
residue is adapted tothe production of cotton, wheat, and corn, and hay id 
oats,and under one of its hilis is coal to furnish heat for dwellings and run 
steam machinery. He has lands adapted for gardening, and sons and neigh 
bors ready to make all these sources of wealth available. If be and other of 
his neighbors in like condition andin sufficient numbers utilize all these benefi- 
cent gifts of the Almighty, they recognize His wisdom in bestowing them 
and they become independent of all the world, They can supply all their 
wants in all that the earth can yield and in all that human skill can make 
Their market is at their doors. The cost of carrying farm and garden and 
orchard to men in factories making cloth and clothing is so little that they 
realize the full results of their labor. Whatever may be the scale of prices 
adopted, whether higher or lower than in far distant places, they are so ad 
justed as to be fair and justtoall, They can not produce coffee or tea or dye 
stuffs, but they can furnish cheese and butter and bacon, and farm implements 
and other products, and send them abroad in exchange for the commodities | 
have named, Those who are engaged in cultivating lands and producing woo! 
and manufacturing cloth, and making gardens, and gathering fruit from ox 
chards, give employment to carpenters in building houses, to butchers in pr 
paring beef and mutton for use. All findemployment; abundance and pro 
perity abound everywhere. ; 

At this point some doctrinaire invades the busy scene of this prosperity ai 
says to these people thus engaged in peaceful industries: * You can buy woo! 
cheaper in Australia; let your 40 acres of sheep-grazing land go to waste. 
You can buy rice cheaper in some foreign clime; let your rice lands go to waste 
You can buy woolen goods cheaper; burn your woolen factories, let your wa 
ter-power run to waste, and cease to work your coal mines, God made a mis 
take when He gave you these gifls. The doctrinaire was not taken into His 
counsel, and so the Almighty erred,”’ They take hisadvice. The inevitable 
results follow. The men engaged in mining coal are out of employment; they 
go to raising wheat and corn and oats. The men engaged in raising wool, and 
in making cloth, and in building houses are all outof employment; they go to 
raising wheat and corn and oats. The men engaged in gardening and raising 
fruits do the same. They are acommunityoffarmers, They have abundanc 
of wheat and corn and oats; but the abundance has caused a decline in th« 
priee, and it takes one bushel out of every three to carry their surplus 3,01 
miles to a foreign market, so that one-third of their labor is wasted. 

David Harpster, president of the Ohio Wool-Growers’ Association, in : 
dress, March, 1890, describes the present situation as follows: 

“There has been no time in thirty years past when the farmers have suffered 
so much from low prices of farm products as now. Tho cause of this is plain. 
The crops of 1889 were as follows: Wheat, 490,500,000 bushels; corn, 2,112,592,000 
bushels; oats, 751,515,000 bushels, besides rye, barley, buckwheat, hay, etc. 
There has been an overproduction of 100,000,000 bushels of wheat, for which 
there is no mar«et, except in Europe, where it is met with wheat from the Eas' 
Indiesand Russia, raised with labor costing only from 6 to 20 cents per day ; and 
hence the European price is low. There are substantially no foreign market 
for corn or oats. 








a Professor J. R. Dodge 
bColumbus Delano, president of the National Wool-Growers’ Convention 
before the Committee on Ways and Means of the national house of Represent 
atives, February 20, 1834. ; 
¢He produced a letter from Justice, Bateman & Co., Philads Iphia 
dealers, to him, dated February 7, 1884, showing the same facts 
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‘The remedy for these conditions is plain. The people of this country con- If we destroy our woo! industry foreign nations, finding no compet 
sume annually the equivalent of 600,000,000 pounds of unwashed wool. If we | will dictate prices, and very soon we “ will pay dear, very dear” fo, 
should produce, as we ean, and under a sufficiently protective tariff would, all | ous experiment. Even if this could not be so, yet all prices adjust ; 
this wool, we would have 100,000,000 sheep. But under the tariff reduction of | each product to that of all others, and justice is secured for a|! p 
1883 our flocks have been reduced to 42,599,079, producing about 240,000,000 | consumer alike. And even if for a brief space of time “ free’ 
pounds, and we import in the form of wool and in woolen goods the equivalent | give cheaper woo! and cheaper clothing. the meansof buying w 
of 360,000,000 pounds. When we import this wool we patronize foreigners, we | ished for farmers and all consumers. The “boon” secured io ; 
practically import the corn, oats, and hay that fed the 60,000 000 foreign sheep | for a brief space of time lower prices, soon to be followed by hi; 
whose wool we import and use and the wheat and meat that fed the men who | through all the time reduced means of payment, and as to ma 
cared for the flocks and fenced the land to graze them. no means at all. 

“If Congress will give us a sufficient wool tariff we will soon cease to import It has been said that there has been a general decline in the p 
woo!;: we will add 60,000,000 to the number of our sheep, and these will make a | and other products, as well as in wool. Yes, wheat has declined 
demand and give us fair prices for all the surplus corn, oats, and hay we now | overproduction and exports which fix the price on a foreig 
produce and make a demand for still more. This would enable us to take 10,- | American basis. Wool has declined in price without sufticient ; 
000,000 [acres| of the 38,000,000 we are annually devoting to wheat and keep it | cause of foreign competition. There has been a decline in manuf 
fertile by devoting it to sheep husbandry, and with this change we could raise | by reason of improvéments in machinery and in skill, thus secu: 
less wheat, cease to export wheat, and our prices would then be on an Ameri- | uct, less price, but greater profits and better wages. 
can basis, fair as compared with prices of all other articles and no longer the But there has been no universal decline in prices. The wages . 
prices of Europe. In fact, in a few years there wil! be no foreign market for | justly increased, the prices of lands have increased; the price of y 
American wheat, A sufficient wool tariff will restore prosperity to our farm- | clined until its production is unremunerative, and this is the test , 
ers, and thus every farmer is interested in a sufficient wool tariff, whether he | protection necessary. 
owns sheep or not."4 If the ultimate effect of protection is to be cheaper woo), the in 

They no longer have a demand for the products of the garden, the dairy, nor | made, How, then, will protection benefit the wool-grower? The | 
for coal, and chey cease to produce them because they can not ship them abroad. | adequate protection of the wool industry will be to increase the pr 
The little that is left of their product of wheat and corn and oats will not enable | stimulate the industry and increase the number of our sheep anid y 
them to buy the foreign wool, or woolen goods, or rice. Their gardens are in | Our breeds of sheep will be rapidly improved, so that a given num\» 
ruins, their water-power and sheep and rice lands are in waste, their resources | will produce largely more pounds of wool than ever befor: 
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are 
are diminished, and poverty and desolation are the rewards or rather punish- | per pound will hence yield a larger revenue and increased profits, | . 
ments which have befallen them for their folly in adopting the advice of the | future sheep will, to alarge extent, be made available both tor woo! p 
doctrinaire, instead of utilizing the gifts that God gave them. and mutton, andthus,even with reduced prices both of woo! and mutt 


The whole American Republic, with its vast resources, its 60,000,000 of people, 
is one great agricultural and manufacturing community whose condition is il- 
lustrated in what I have described, Wheat is now chief among the exports of 
our cereals, Our policy is to devote a portion of our lands now employed in 
the overproduction of wheat in raising wool, and to make a home market for 
all we produce in wheatand wool. Wecan doso. When we ship wheatabroad 
it is used to feed men engaged in manufactéring products to return to us in 
payment. I[t is better to let tue manufacturing be done here, let the manufact- 
urers do their eating here, have their homes here, build houses here, give em- 
ployment to carpenters, masons, butchers, grocers, and gardeners here. 

Our total product of wheat was about 450,000,000 bushels in the fiscal year 
1887, of which we exported 101,971,940 bushels, estimated at the New York cus- 
tom-house of the value of $90,716,481. The price of this, as of the residue of the | 
crop sold here, is fixed by the price in England. And the price there is fixed 
= -* Coes ee Rones Cakes unataees at as The mystic chords of memory, stretching from every battle-feld 
centsadcay. Thus the American price is fixed by foreign pauper-labor prices. pete = ~~ py ey = and penttietene at over this bri = 
it will not be ten vears until the construction of railroads with English capital | °° seats oe r me - on, W — , touches , as surely the 
in the East Indies will bring wheat from theinteriortothe seaboard socheaply the better angels of our nature.—Abraham Lincoln 
and in such abundance that the American market for wheat in Europe will be —_—_—_—_—— 
forever gone. As the wheat produced in the British Hast Indies increases the 
price grows less; our wheat meets the competition and declinesin price. The sP E E CH 
pice of wheat in Chicago in the month of November was for several years as = or 
ollows: 1880, $1.05 per bushel; 1881, $1.28; 1882, 04 cents; 1883, % cents; 1884, 


72) cents; 1886, 73} cents; and in 1887, 72} cents, and each succeeding year will 


or 
’ Seantereleinetintas people while they produce woo) and woolen H 0 N. ( } H A R L E S H ° ( i R 0 5 V K N 0) K ’ 


goods and iron and steel goods to ship back to us in exchange. The American 


will yield a larger revenue and increased profits, thus gi 
and cheaper food for all a. 

The American farmer can fully supply the American market w 
uct of our soil and climate. Wool is oneof them. If we surren«: 
lege of supplying this in full measure we concede a principle wi! 
mand the surrender of the privilege of supplying other of our pro 

Let us unite in the demand that the laws shall be so made t 
shalf have the American market for all that Americans car: supp); 


Chickamauga Battle-Field National Park. 


farmer must pay the maaey oe of sh pping his bulky wheat to Burope; out of OF OHIO, 

three bushels he ships abroad, one bushel is consumed in shipping two more to > om . We > Pe SSENTAT me 
market. Thus he loses one-third ofhis product. The cost of shipping woolen IN THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
goods and other manufactured products from Europe here is comparatively Wednesday, May 28. 1890 

small. The oe producer sells his goods to us in a market with prices not Vednesday, May 28, 1890. 

based on pauper labor, but on American labor wages. 


, . ) ry @er consideration the bill (H. R. 6454 

Here, then, is the result: In the fiscal year 1887 we exported wheat of the The House having un =e S — 
value of $90,716,481. We imported wool, custom-house value, $16,424,479; man- national ame = at the battle-field of Chickamanga, the qu: 
—iactuees of wool, $44,902,718; manufactures of cotton, $28,940,353 ; total of these, | the passage —— 

00,267 550. 7 ia. 

Here is an overproduction of wLeat which we ship to Buarope in exchange for Mr. GROSVENOR said: } 20th day tn 12 
articles produced there, but which we can as well uce here. If five years Mr. Speaker: On the 19t a. and 2 th days of September, 10 
ago a protective tariff had given American manufacturers the exclusive priv- | there was fought upon the hills and im the valleys and al 
RRR oe ey etione nnd more ot these articles. and had | river in Walker County, Georgia, 10 miles south of the city of | 

so secured to Americ: ool-growe re privilege of producing woo : mes 
we need, we would now have 101,000,000 of psd 60,000,000 more than we now tanooga, Tenn., one of the greatest battles of moder n ta 
have; they would have used the 8,000,000 acres of land on which we raised a It is not my purpose in supporting this bill and explaining i's 
hundred millions of overproduction in wheat; and for pasture in addition 40- | visions to cuter at any considerable Jength into the hus! ‘ 
000,000 acres of land left idle and unemployed, and for hay and grain to feed strategy which resulted in the shock of arms on the mem 
them 6,000,000 acres more; they would have yielded a return of over $100,000,- . bi I battle between brot 
000, instead of the $90,000,600 received for our wheat export; the fertility of our | Casion the billcommemorates. It wasa battle be ween DI 
soil would have remained on our farms instead of being shipped abroad; the | contest between men of the same blood and nationality, 


price of our wheat would not as now be based on the qe ete com- , ared under the same flag and protected by the same | 
petition in the East Indies, but equalized American prices, and employ ment had been re © 


would have been given to 150,000 men who were in part idleand in part produc- | Stitution. ‘ : : 
ingsurpluswheat, These men thus employed would in turn have given em- It is not my purpose on this occasion to discuss the causes 


ees So 2, ——, aaaene, printers, | Jed to the great war in the first instance; it isenough fo . 
and Jast, but not least, schoo)-teachers and ministers e gospel. } ~ outh, at 
This arrangement, which places wool-growers and manufacturers of wool that upon one hand the column which faced the sout 


and cotton on one side of the ocean and the producers of wheat on the other, is | Mauga, and placed itself, like a giant, across the valley tha 
unwise and burdensome. The cost of shipping the products from each side to | north, was made up of soldiers of the Union, and at the | 


the other isso much labor lost to the world. » them side by side, and this , i ion. ‘rom acros 
labor and the commissions and profits and robberies of middlemen, and losses a oat ee ee - men of theS 
in transportation, will all be saved. Then each producer will receive as nearly | © ood, In great pe > S a ‘ 

as possible the full value of his labor and products. land. At the head of their columns gleamed a new flag, 


; Soc tean ’ ater is to give to Saati Seer the privilege of oup ly- | @ misguided constituency, intent upon the destruction « 
ng all the wool we need. And why shall t not so? The pretext for free T..3 ‘ : : ; Poy 
woo] is to ““confer on the wage-earner of the United States the as of untaxed U non, the old Constitution, and the establishment of a 


clothing." The way to confer this boon is to cease to import wool or cloth- | ment, under new forms of law. The ins iration of the o 
ing; produce here all we need, and then neither wool norclothing willpayany | of their misguided and unfortunate judgment that wa! 


tariff tax. iti y remedy for imaginary evils, and t 
The whole history of our industries proves that the ultimate effectof protec- gitimate and necessary remedy & 3 


tion isto seoure cheaper prodacts. Even asto wool, the TariffCommission of | HOD had become, to them, patriotism and love of cout 
1882, referring to the wool tariff of 1867, in their report say:¢ “The wisdom | ever misguided men may be, that which is rebellion 11 | 
Lay maeree Ueetastenine aa vindication in Sages of | stance and rebellion in the last instance to the majority 0! 
sheep husbandry during the past n years. * Asa result of augu- ; ioti en who 1 
mented production the price of wools has been reduced to the consumer, while of the country is loyalty and patriotism to the men 

at the same time the producer by improving his stock has been enabled to | UP arms. 2 : : a8 
realize as much money from individual! animaisas he secured in former years.”’ d Se, on this eccasion—with the remembrance of thos 


A SS fresh and 1 have n 
a This subject can be found more fully discussed in a speech of William =e the anong love I had then am 


Lawrence, of Ohio, before the Commercial Club, of Providence, R.1., February undivi ed country as the pole star of my political eon 
15, 1890. will not discuss this question in a manner to reopen the 
b ee Secretary of Treasury, Deceniber 6, 1886, page 57. those days and those years, which are healing all too — y 
c Report, page 28. : iti itati ‘ondly as | lov 
d This is fully shown by prices of wool.as given in the re » 1887, of the Bu- unfavorable atmosphere of political a rene _ a form 1 
reau of Statistics on wool, etc. Table XTI, pages 110-118,and le LXTX, page 228. old Union, strongly as I condemn re jon under an: : 
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sible to be conceived, in a free government like this, I am here 
now to speak only in words of fraternal kindness of the men of the 
gouth. We have demonstrated what Abraham Lincoln in substance 
said, when the war began— 

No matter how long the fighi, no matter how long the war shall last, in the end 


we are all brothers. 


4nd now, standing more than a quarter of a century from the final 
van of Appomattox, the words of the immortal Lincoln come to us as 
the words of inspiration, ‘‘ We are brothers still.” Let us be broth- 
ers still. If there are waste places, let us build them up, always 
with an eye to the single and undying proposition that loyalty to 
country is as sacred to the people to-day as it ever was, and that 
gnfaithfulness to country, whether it takes the form of antagonism 
to Constitution or flag, or whether it takes the form of disloyalty to 
the laws of the country, disobedience to the precepts of Government, 
or whether it takes the more obnoxious form of the overt act of dis- 
jovaity, treason, is odious. Loyalty is the glory of the American 
en. The men who joined in the war of the rebellion are as well 
ble to testify to this to-day as we are. They tasted the bitterness 
The fair plains of the South were destroyed by the 
The 
The deserted 
The death of their sons filled 
The Rachels of their households were 






a 
of rebellion. t . ! ‘ 
marching columns of their enemies—enemies for the time. 
smoke of their burning cities ascended up to heaven. 
felds testified to the horrors of war. 
their homes with mourning. 
weeping for their children, and they have never been comforted, be- 


cause they are not. Commerce destroyed, prosperity annihilated, 
society unsettled, public and private debts unpaid, desolation, dis- 
aste r, and despair every where. 

If it may traly be said that no people anywhere ever sinned 
more flagrantly, i¢ may with equal truth and justice be said that 
no people ever suffered in a greater degree for their errors than 
they. We of the North suffered. Our hearthstones were desolated. 
Our heroes bled. Our young men marched forth under the inspira- 
tion of patriotism and came not home. Our fathers and mothers sat 
in lonely homesteads and watched for the coming of the manly 
youths who fell upon the plains of the South. Their bones were 
left to whiten along the pathways we trod amid the silent pines, 
along the beanutifal rivers, and upon the mountain-topsof their own 
country, held then by the hands of an enemy. ‘They fell for their 
devotion to a principle they loved, and throughout their Northland 
their friends annually stand around marked and unmarked graves 
of the brave dead of the war; and on each recurring anniversary of 
their patriotism we shed tears of affection in memory of the brave 
men who suffered for us, and strew their !ast resting place with 
floral testimonials of our affection. 

So both sides have suffered. The one, as we say, for the right; 
the other, as we say, for a grievous wrong; but we all suffered. It 
shall be left to history and the teachings of the future to charac- 
terize the error of the one and the fidelity of the other; but we are 
ready now in unison from both sides of the country to honor the 
heroism of the other and of all. 

lt is the duty of patriotism, preserving the line between loyalty 
and disloyalty, to co-operate in every direction to obliterate the 
wounds of the war. I would not forgetit. I would not forget the 
brave young men who fought for the flag of my country, and you, 
my countrymen, on the other side, I would not torget you. I would 
not forget the heroism of the men who with you marched to the 
cannon’s mouth in the defense and propagation of so fatal an error 
a the one which you supported. You may not celebrate victory, 
for yours was defeat; you may not commemorate success, for yours 
was failure; you may not exalt triamph, for yours was disaster ; but 
you may treasure in your memories the devoted and heroic conduct 
of the men who stood with you in the dark hour of peril and death. 

How shall we best build up and reunite the Union? How shall 
we best recement the ties that bound us together before the war ? 
The field is a wide one, and time would fail me to discuss ever. ‘= a 
smali portion half the ground covered by so mighty a subject. But 
We can here suggest one plan of operation. We propose to preserve 
in the form ofanational park, to be the property of the Government, 
to be controlled and governed by the officers of the War Depart- 
nent forever, a park unique in its conception and one that will com- 
mend itself to the patriotic people of the country. And in discussing 
this branch of the question I shall treat the American people as a 
brotherhood. 

We do not propose a beantifal park, with beautiful lanes and flow- 
s and ornamental trees and shrubbery and ornamental walks ani 
gate-ways. We do not propose that, but we do propose to acquire 
the title to over 7,000 acres of the land of Georgia upon which th 
blood was shed, and to acquire easements to the roads leading 
thereto, and to preserve the battle-field in as nearly the condition it 
in at the close of the 20th of September, 1863, asit is possible to do. 
‘e will not change into beautiful drives and thoroughfares the 
oe er which the fierce columns of Bragg marched to the deadly 
= as er, nor the roads over which moved the columns of Rose- 
= alt we would preserve them in the condition they are, and 
its fair be preserve the battle-field itself, with its wooded hill-tops, 
ome studded plain and all its artienlar and general appear 

, 48 nearly as possible in the condition in which it was icft at the 
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Close of the eonflict. We would make it a spot that would remind 
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the soldier of either army of the dread conflict that shook the hills 
and paled the sun-jight on those memorable d 


G6 Gays, 


We would leave 





Kelley’s farm, and the Widow Glenn’s farm, and McFarland’s Gap, 
out of whi rched a large po 1 of the discouraged and de- 
pressed Un Army, and the tar I i the peach-orchard, the 
territory are nd Lee and Gordon’s mi tl ImO0NS CrosRit y at Glass’s 
mill, the Dry Valley road, and we would leave without a tree taken 
away or a shrab distarbed the f Sno sH here against 
the shock of Longstre« : i le { ) 5 xml Against such 
terrible odds so man ut oUy ernoon of September 20. 
We would preserve t orchard ¥ eyed the thunder of 
Smith’s Battery, : the sloping hill-s ut blood of 
Harker’s men, and we would not des ‘ tre th led slope 
up which went the magnificent 1 of James B. Stee in at the 
late hour of that afternoon when, with flyi gy DA ers al ounding 
music, there passed to their death or fell with wounded bodies m re 
than seventeen hundred in forty minutes. We would leave the points 


of the battle-field where the famons brig 


like a rock against the 


» of Van Derveer stood 


surging tide of the host of the South, and we 








g tl { t a 
would leave in an untouched condition the field of glory trom Vv ch 
teynolds and Turchin cut their way out of the environments of Con 
federate steel and marchéd tosecurity at Chattanooga. And we want 
to preserve the road running to Rossville, that famous, grand, his 


toric locality ranning away up to the Union left, where Sherman and 


his magnificent army formed and drove the Confederate troops to the 
right of the rebel position on the great day of Missionary Ridge. 
We would leave all this intact and we would put monuments to 


mark the place where the troops of Thomas and the other troops to 
which were given the orders to capture the rifle-pits which cost them 
so much blood charged up to the crest of Missionary Ridge and drove 
Bragg and his gallant troops away off to the south. We would pre- 
serve that historical spot where Bragg for days and weeks estab 
lished his headquarters on Missionary Ridge and looked with long- 
ing eyes down upon the hills and valleys filled and filling with Union 
troops, intent upon regaining what was almost lost at Chickamauga, 
and whence the misguided head of the so-called Southern Confederacy 
looked down and listened to the music of the Union bands who in the 
early morning played the tunes to the cadence of which, in his younger 
days, as a soldier of the United States Army, Jefferson Davis had 
marched. So, in plain and concise words, we want to preserve the 
woods of Chickamauga; we want to preserve the fringes of trees, 
bushes, and shrubs that nature has planted along the banks of the 
river of blood. We want to preserve the entire tract. 

We have taken in as a part of the park the roads heretofore de 
scribed, because we desired to have control and management of all 
these approaches. They are public roads, traveled by the citizens 
of the country, and will be continued in that way and for that pur 
pose always. Itisnotthe intention to make any change in the occu 
pation of the farms, at present at least, while the ownership will be 
in the Government. The purpose is to permit the living or 
the surface of the park to retain possession of th holdings, unde 
such terms as will be favorable to them, and, at time, 
secure their interest in the care and attention to ed upon 
the park. 

Mr. Speaker, as tli 
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people 
an e to 
sto" 
away from 


eople of the country move further 





Chickamauga and kindred events, or, in othe rds, as the tide of 
time carries further to the rear those stirring ¢ ts, these battle 
fields will become more and more important and more and more at- 
tractive to the people of the country. To Chickamauga, as to the 
Mecca of old, the patriotic people of America will journey, and tl 
will draw patriotic inspiration from the surroundings of that mer 
orable battle-field. The very surroundings of these histori pot 
are all sacred to the soldier of the war. 

The pilgrim to this battle-field will take bi n upon the top 
of Lookout Mountain, and from it he ean study the le strategy 
of Chickamauga, Missionary Ridge, and Lookout Mounta Across 
the river at his feet and below him at his left Moccasin Point, Cam- 
eron Hill, Brown’s Ferry, and the blood- | Wauhatchee, an 
immediately below him are still the traces of the rifle-pits by ns 
of which Hooker dislodged the enemy from the nel 
then casting his eye a little to the right ! ‘ emory, 
the line of forts behind which Rosecrans shelt irmy from 
Chickamauga. - There stands Orcha ; , Grant, 
rounded by his lieutenants, witnessed the gre: ii f Mission 
ary Ridge. Away off to the She1 
man Heights, memorable for the g1 og 
Confederate right, where the waves « tle, } 
on the South, struck each other and : 
of the hill, the crest being marked | ‘ b reg t 
of gallant men. Then casting the eye Ridge v 
see the entrance to the great bat eld the right 
runs the road through McFar!a1 Gap, 0 ge por i 
of Rosecrans’s army tired on the dy night of September 20 
to the left, the Rossville 1 l, over which column of Crittenden 
moved before the batt! 

But who can descri! ies and glories of Chickamauga? 
Who can put in print and in the cold language of memory the stir 
ring events of those twoterrible days? It was here that the flower 
of the Western army of the Union met the tried, trained veterans 
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of the South, re-enforced by the splendid column of Longstreet. 
Here it was that the tide of battle surged forward and backward. 
Here it was that the twenty-odd thousand American citizens fell, 
dead or wounded, upon this famous battle-tield. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I desire to place in an enduring form a com- 
plete record of the organization which at this time has culminated 
in the presence in Congress of the bill which I had the honor to in- 
troduce, For some considerable time discussion has been going on 
among certain gentlemen who participated in the battle of Chicka- 
manga looking to the organization of an association for the estab- 
lishment of a national park, and in May, 1888, a number of those 
officers visited the battle-field of Chickamanga and spent several 
days in a careful examination of the lines of the two armies and a 
re-examination of the topographical surroundings. I will present 
here the history of the origin and development of this park project: 

Pik ORIGIN AXD DEVELOPMENT OF THE PARK PROJECT. 


A visit of a number of Union officers to the Chickamauga battle-field in June, 
1888, led to the publication of a series of letters in the Cincinnati Commercial-Ga. 
rette, in which the suggestion was made that the field should be secured and pre. 
served and all the lines of battle be permanently marked. 

In September fol'owing, General Henry M. Cist, secretary of the Society of the 
Army of the Cumberland, offered the following resolution at the meeting of that 
society in Chicago : 

‘I move that a committee of five be appointed by the chair for the purpose of 
taking the necessary steps to inaugurate a movement for the purchase of the 
ground on which the battle of Chickamanga was fought; that monuments be 
placed thereon to mark fhe location of the troops that fought there, and that it 
may be preserved similar to the plan of the battle-field of Gettysburgh. 

In presenting the resolution General Cist said: 

“ There ia no battle of the late war so little understuod as Chickamauga; none 
80 important in all its bearings and in all its results as that of Chickamauga. I 
think it is due to the society and to the old Army of the Cumberland that some 
steps be taken to preserve the field of the greatest engagement fought by that 
army, if there is nothing that would mako the movement an improper one, any 
intimation of which, of course, would come up before the committee and the 
committee could then investigate and report to the society. I, for one, would 
like to see a plan devised for the purchase, if it could be done, of this battle-field, 
s0 that it would be preserved for all time, and, if possible, that the several posi- 
tions occupied by the different organizations in the battle should be marked upon 
the field. 

The resolution was then adopted, and General Rosecrans appointed as mem- 
bers of this committee General Henry M. Cist, General C. F. Manderson, Gen 
eral Russell A. Alger, General Absalom Baird, General Henry V. Boynton. 

General Cist called his committee to meet in Washington February 13, 1889. 
General Manderson presided. Attera brief discussion it was agreed to ask tor 
a conference with such Confederate veterans of Chickamauga as were in Wash 
ington, with a view to invite their co-operation in forming a joint memorial bat- 
tle-field association. 

This conference was Leld next day, in the room of the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs. There were present Generals Rosecrans, Baird, Reynolds, 
Cist, Manderson, and Boynton and Colonel Kellogg, of the Union officers, and 
Generals Bate, of Tennessee; Colquitt, of Georgia; Walthall, of Mississippi; 
Wheel r, of Alabama; Wright, of Tennessee; and Colonels Bankhead, of Ala- 
bama, and Morgan, of Mississippi. 

The plan of preserving and marking the field of Chickamanga, under the au- 
spices of a joint memorial corporation representing all the States that had troops 
there, patterned in general after the Gettysburgh Association, was cordially ap- 
proved. 

Generals Cist and Colquitt were appointed a committee, with power to add four 
to their number, (o prepare an act of incorporation and correspond with leading 
officers from each State whose troops fought at Chickamauga, with a view of 
secaring a proper list of incorporators. A number of officers on each side, mem- 
bers of either the House or the Senate, who are greatly interested in this project, 
were detained from the meeting by debates in which they were engaged. 

Generals Cist and Colquitt completed their subeommittee by adding Generals 
taird, Walthall, Wheeler, Wright, Boynton, and Col. 8. C. Kellogg. It was 
agreed that each side should name fifty of the leading veterans of that field and 
some civilians, North and South, who have prominently identified themselves with 
the project, as incorporators of a Joint Chickamauga Memorial Association, for 
preserving and marking the battle-field. 

Atasubsequent meeting alist of incorporators and the outlines of a charter 
were agreed upon, and Senator Colquitt was appointed to take the necessary steps 
to secure the incorporation. He placed the matter in the hands of Julius Brown, 
esq., of Atlanta, who gave the matter prompt attention and prepared and adver- 
tised a petition for a charter, which was granted at the December term of the 
superior court of Walker County, Georgia. 

n the 19th of September, 1589, a joint mecting of Union and Confederate vet- 
erans was held at the tent in Chattanooga erected for the meetings of the Society 
of the Army of the Camberland. The meeting was under the auspices of the fol- 
lowing local committees : 

On Chickamauga Memorial Association.—Adolph 8S. Ochs, chairman; A. G. 
Sharp, 8. B. Moo, J. F. Shipp, W. J. Colburn, H. 8. Chamberlain, C. W. Norwood, 
J. B. Nicklin. 

On Chickamauga barbecue.—Gordon Lee, chairman; W. P. McClatchey, secre- 
tary. 

. THE FIRST MEETING IN CHATTANOOGA. 

The big tent wore a pretty aspect when the immense throng of old soldiers as- 
sembled there for the purpose of organizing the Chickamauga Memorial Associa- 
tion. 

There were the soldiors of the blue and the gray, the veterans of both sides, 
the brave men who fought beneath the Stars and Stripes and those who battled 
under the stars and bars. There they were, seated together side by side, all in- 
tent upon one great purpose, and the heart of each one swelling with love and 
good feeling for the other, all blessing the day that has bound together the North 
and the South and finally welded the hearts of the blue and oa ° 

Every one was earnest and every heart seemed to be fully Othe matter. It 
was truly a movement and an assemblage that would cry aloud— 


‘ Blot ont tho lines that would divide 
And desecrate our sod! "’ 


The big tent was handsomely decorated. Upon the center-pole numbers of flags 
hung upon which wero inscriptions of various sorts. From this pole wide ban 
of bunting were drooped in graceful festoons, and the side-poles were completely 
covered with the national colors. 

From the dome on the west side of the tent swung an immense canvas sign, 
bearing the inscription : 

“That government of the people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth.” 








| the exact center and on the right and left front corners were Ja 
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On the east side of the tent was the large raised platform, handso, 
rated, indeed. Flags and streamers were hung gracefully from front ¢ 
draped in pretty fulds round the stand in the front center of tho ») 

I 
ferns, cactus, mosses, youpon, Wistaria, smilax, ete. 

The first to march into the tent were the Union veterans. | 
Payne band. The column was headed by General W. S. Iosecra, 
Cist. As they marched into the tent the crowd thronged upon ¢ 
cheered lustily. , 

Following this came the Confederate veterans, headed by ¢) 
States Artillery band, and as they marched under the vast canva 
up “Dixie.” In an instant a thousand men were on their feet 
and cheering lond and long. Nor did those cheers come alone 
revere the memory of a dead Confederacy as they would that of a dead 
from men upon whose breasts gleamed the badges of the Army 
land and who wore the blue with so much honor. 

At 3 o'clock Mr. Adolph 8S. Ochs, on behalf of the local comn 
meeting to order, and, on behalf of the people of Chattanooga 
God-speed to the grand movement and extending a hearty v 
blue and the gray. 

A beautifal prayer was then offered by Rev. Dr. Bachman 

Capt. J. F. Shipp, of N. B. Forrest Camp, No. 3, Confederate V, 
nomination for aiemken the name of General W. S. Rosecrans 
nomination with several complimentary allusions te the genera 
him as a man admired by both the blue and the gray 

This nomination was greeted with much enthusiasm, and 
was elected to the chairmanship by acclamation. 

Capt. J. F. Shipp, General John Glynn, jr., and General Ferd. Van D 
appointed a committee to escort General Rosecrans to th 
amid deafening applause. 

After quiet fiad been restored General Rosecrans spok: 


ADDRESS OF GENERAL W. 8. ROSECRANS 


Ladies and Gentlemen and Comrades of the Blue and the Gra 

This oceasion is one of which you will look throng! history 
second. ‘To-day twenty-six years ago began the great bloody bat 
day, the 19th day of September, 1863, within 12 miles of this | 
survivors of that battle, buth blue and gray, and the people who to-da 
fruits which grew out ofthat battle are assembled together to consider 
shall make it a cational memorial ground, which people of all time s 
visit with the interest due to the greatness of the events which o 
battle-ground. One of the most noble features to me of this occas 
is very difficult to find in history an instance where contending parti: 
yeors meet together in perfect amity. It took great men to win t! 
it takes ter men still, I will say morally greater, to wipe away 
ing which naturally grows out of such a contest. [Applaus 

To me there is another feature of peculiar interest, and that is 
been no time since the war when the noble sentiments of the sur 
spect felt by the people of the South for the men who fought and fi t 
cause could systematically undertake to commemorate the deeds t! 
and to keep alive their memories by the erection of monuments 
ring the complaint of the newspaper press that they were keeping 
ories of the war and the feelings of hatred which ought to perish as pea 

On the soil of Georgia both the blue and the gray can unit ( 
trol over the grounds, laying out the roads and marking sites wher 
titled, in their opinion, to special respect and special veneration may } 
ments erected to their memories, where the organizations who choose to 
put up monuments to the heroism displayed on those fields, without erit 
with rather the feeling of comradeship. That to me isa ver) 

1 believe that the spirit which brings you here on this occasion and 
tion upon which your views of that thing rests conspire to prod 
wonderful indeed. 

You will be told a great many things by those who will follow m« 
strong the foundation of our expectation is that we are commen 
event at this meeting this afternoon. 

Asi am quite unfitted for public speaking and heartily detest 
what I have said will be enough to show to you how thankful lam t 
and to be called upon to preside over this meeting. 

The first exercise in order will be some remarks from General H 
who deserves the thanks of everybody, and especially of the comrades 
of the Cumberland, for his work in studying up this subject and he 
a great deal more than I can about it. 

Il have the pleasure to present to you General H. V. Boynton 


It is eminently proper to here give this elegant, compre! 
and indeed exhanstive address of General Boyuton. No 
do it better, for no man knew more about it than he. 


It is as follows: 
ADDRESS OF GENERAL Il. V. BOYNTON. 
Mu Friends: 
I have been asked to make a statement of the objects which tho- 
the Seciety of the Army of the Cumberland who conceived the ir 
Chickamauga Memorial Association have in view, the motives whiv! 
and the methods by which they hope to attain the desired ends 
attempt to set forth in brief form. 
Perkape if I take a few moments in going over the path which | 
deep interest in this project, it may suggest to you strong reasonsin 
A year last summer it was my privilege to revisit Chickamauz 
with my old commander, General Van Derveer. ‘The ride was the mor , 
ive because the day was Sunday. On reaching the Cloud House, ont! rthert 
boundary of the field, there came to us from a country church nea! t 4 
of solemn song. 
The last musio which had fallen on our ears as we left that field a 
century before was the screech, the rattle, and roar, and thunder o! 
battle which had laden the air with horror through ali that earlicr : 
membered Sabbath. 
Ina maueeeh, 00 with a flash, memory peopled those scenes for us 
of that other day. We gloried in Rosecrans and mourned that | 
still live to enjoy his ever-increasing renown. 
We saw Baird's, and Johnson's, and Palmer's, and Reynolds s in 
around the Kelley farm. We recalled Wood on the spurs of Saods! 
Brannan and Grosvenor, and Steedman under Granger, on the Horses 
There rolled back on the mind the unequaled fighting of that U 
tracted line of heroes and the magnificent Confederate assaults w): 
upon us time and again, and ceaselessly, as that service ofall the gov 
on throughout those holy hours. : 
The2a—thinking of our Union lines alone—we said to each othe: 
should be a Western Gettysburgh, a Chickamauga memorial. ; 
It was but a flash forward in thought to our present plan, and t! 
became “Ay, it should be more than Gettysburgh, with its mon") 
one side alone ; the lines of both armies should be equally marked.” 
We went over the ground where Forrest's and Walker's men !'4 
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saturday into the smoke of our rifles and the very flame of our batteries. Again 
we saw their ranks melt as snowflakes are over the heat of conflagration 

We stood on Baird's line, where Helm’s brigade went to pieces, but not till 
three men out of every four—think of that !—not till three men out of every four 
were dead or wounded. : s ze 

We saw the waves of Longstreet’s men roll in on the difficult slopes of the Horse- 
shoe, dash wildly and break there, and recede, only to sweep on again almost with 
the regularity 0 the ocean Surges, and ever marking a higher tide. 

We looked duwn again on those slopes, slippery with blood and strewn thick 

« with leaves with all the horrible wreck of battle, over which, and in spite of re- 
peated failure, these assaulting columns still formed, and reformed, and came on. 

And then, thinking of this as fighting alone—grand, awe-inspinng, magnificent 
figbting—the project of a Joint Chickamauga Battle-Field Association was born in 


sind 
° “ od silent and thonght reverently of that unsurpassed Confederate fighting, 
apd in my heart I thanked God that the men who were equal to such endeavors 
on the battle-field were Americans. Behold the essentials and the essence of ou 
project! "i : : ; F : : .e 

Let all the lines be marked. Let the whole unbroken history of such a field 
carefully preserved. ~ 
“So thinking, on my return home I wrote of Chickamauga to the Cincinnati Com 
mercial-Gazette, of August 17, thus publicly suggesting the scheme 

“The survivors of the Army of the Cumberland should awake to great pride in 
this notable fieid of Chickamauga. Why should it not, as well as Eastern fields 
be marked by monuments and its lines be accurately preserved for history ? There 
was no more magnificent fighting during the war than both armies did there. 
4th sides might well unite in preserving the field where both, in a military sense 
won such renown.” 

The idea received much and only favorable comment in the North. 

General Cist, the secretary of the Society of the Army of the Cumberland, was 
the first to take a practical step in the matter. On Chickamauga day, September 
99, of last year, he introduced a resolution at the Chicago meeting for the appoint 
ment of a committee to consider the question of securing and preserving the field 
and marking all the lines upon it. Our meeting to-day, preparatory to formally 
organizing our association, is the direct outgrowth of General Cisi’s resolution. 

Twenty-six years ago to-day the thunders of the deadliest battle of modern 
times were rolling over the low lands and re-echoing from the mountains which 
look down upon Chickamauga. Many great fights shook our continent and at 
tracted the attention of the world as our war went on; but the splendid facts of 
the bitter, stubborn, and desperate contest along the unknown stream, in th 
thick forests which lined it, and on the ridges which dominated them, were, fo1 
years, almost as completely hidden from the public as were the armies which op 
erated over this obscure and tangled field. 

But as the publication of the ofticial records of both armies has progressed, and 
wadeintelligent study of the strategy and the fighting of Chickamauya possible 
the battle has been gradually unrolled before the public until it stands to-day 
where those of us who participated knew so well that it deserved to rank—for 
both armies—as the most stubbornly contested battle of the war. And not only 
this, but the percentages of its casualty lists are found to exceed those of Napo 
Jean's most noted battles, as well as those of all the later fields of modern Euroy« 
This conclusively appears from some facts which I have heretofore presented iu 
print in regard to Chickamauga and which are pertinent here. 

‘Lhe marvel of German fighting in the great batile of Mars-la-Tour was per 
formed by the Third Westphahan regiment. It suffered the heavi.st loss in the 
German army during the Franco-Prussian war. I[t went into battle 3,000 strong 


and its loss was 49.4 per cent. There waa nothing in the campaigns of which this | 


formed a part which exceeded these figures, and they became famous throughout 
the German army. And yetin our war there were over sixty regiments whose 
losses exceeded this. Seventeen of them lost above 60 per cent. and quite a 1 

ber ranged from 70to 80. There were over a scere of: regiments on each side at 
Chickamauga whose loss exceeded that of the Westphalian regiment 

The battle was desperate from the moment it opened till its close. For, the 
most part the lives fought at close range, and, in the countless assaults, often 
hand tohand. On the first day there were no field-works of any kind. On the 
second, Thomas was protected on the Kelley farm by such rude log works as 
could be hastily throwntogether. Brannan, after the break on Sunday, and Steed 
man were without a semblance of works. The battle, in the main, on both sides, 
was dogged, stand-up fighting far within the limits of point-blank range. For the 
second . ay. on the Confederate side, the contest was one continued series of brave 
and magnifivent assaults. 

A reference to the losses on each side will show that there has been no exagger 
ation in the description of the fighting. Rosecrans’s loss was 16,179. This inclnded 
4,774 missing, of whom a large number were killed or wounded. Bragg’s losses, 
as compiled and estimated at the war records office, were 17,804. Thus the total 
loss for each army was over 25 per cent. of the entire force of each, and it will be 
found to average about 33 per cent. on each side for the troops actually engaged 

Longstreet’s wing of the Confederate army lost 44 per cent., nearly all of this 
on the second day and the largest part of that in an hour and a half on Sunday 
afternoon ‘ 

Steedman’s and Brannan’s divisions, which confronted a portion of Longstreet's 
assault, lust, the first, 49 per cent. in four hours, and all these were killed ox 
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Magenta and Solferino, in 1859, the average loss of both armies was leas than 9 
per cent. At Worth, Specheran, Mars-la-Tour, Gravelotte, and Sedan, in 1870 
the average loss v i2 percent. At Linden, General Moreau lost but 4 per cent. 




























































| and the A luke John lost 7 per cent lled and wounded 
} ‘Americans < scarcely call this a é h At Perryville, Murfrees 
j borongh, Chickamauga, Atianta, Gettysbu y narv Ridge, the Wilderness, 
; and the average of killed and wounded on one or other was over 30 pe 
| cent. 
| And when it onsidered that this legret i Lt hghting was pers tentl 
| maintained by both sides throughout two d wit t anv defensive works 
| deserving of the name, and for the most part w out auy at all except as the 
; natural features of the nd supplied ther to Union si t i 
} readily seen that there i of t : ‘ ore ful lustrates 
the indomitable courage and all wied fighting qualities of the American vet 
eran A large number of orgapizations <« oth sides in that battie ne out ol 
it with a loss of every other man who entered it, killed or wounded 
} The assaults on the Confederate side we1 ithout paralle the v Picket 
i el ge at Gettysburgh wasa sir ify 4 W ra 
| amauga assaulted time and ag on ound than slopes of 
Cemetery Hill Ther vere three genera i leserved to nk 
| with Pickett’s charge, while the Union a e } es Ridge is 
;-out parallel in the wa So thin a line of heroes never before successfully witl 
stood such tremendous assaults. Of the whole battle, from opening to « é 
there was never a truer thing written than General Hindman's words i 
his conflict with Granger's troops Lhave never known Federal tro 
owell. Itis just to say also that I never w Confederate soldiers fight 
ter And Kershaw. of Longstreet’s Virginia troops, who 1 seen all the fight 
nginthe Army of Northern Virginia of or the ¢ ifederate ilts 
h Brannan repulsed rhis was one of the heaviest attacks of the war on 
a single point.’ 
Surely the ground of fighting deserves to be preserved for pilgrimages 
nd historic study lo strate the attainments « ‘ erly end ol 
which the veterans of each army distinguished thems es in our war there is no 
spot of fil ground it ch each can take a greater pride or where each 
can lay stronger claims to vietory W hile the Confederates secured and held the 
field, General Rosecrans gained his object Chatt mr 
Chickamanugais, then yond question, the mostnoted battle-field of modern times 
when measured by the stubborn and undaunted-fighting done upon it—a standard 
| whose fairness there \ be none to disp 
We meet here sur g veteran that field, 1 g nce in con nting lines 
| fringed with all that made war silded it rors t lory We, 
| who fought as i:on veterans tight ! to-< one tlag, citizens of 
one count to ¢ é ll ke 3 1 pe the memo f the 
fight which will cause Chickamauga to take first ranka ng the battles of the 
world 
So f is T under lit,t sin no 1» eed it be re 
garded non rtisar ng for I do not derstood 
I vie t I t Phe ) dl clear 
tor e f t Ont ‘ f 1 B« 
V i I » one of the en who f I ns 
| der a g to vic them in any « ree to I differences we do 
ot dis ‘ | ri « ‘ I | ‘ 
| That mainiy A Lb J brating in en 
luring ble the a« " t Ame Loud illustrated 
im the luck and e) nce, the stu I sy i ivnificent 
fighting ‘ by ewch side on th eld of Chickamaus 
| We propose to ti € ery important ry nece y, and er ntly practical 
| step beyond the far-famed Gettysburgh Memorial A ciation nd ascertain and 
permanently designat e lines cf both armies, and set up tablets to mark the 
|} lines of advance and the extreme points reached by ea juadron, battery, o1 
| regiment, be it Union or Confederate ind to state t r a I and loseea, to 
| the end that the ordina l ent shall be able, one end all 
to understand our great o in prowess on the field of battle 
j As to the ways and me propose to go before Cong i 
| its coming session and ask suflicient sum to buy the entire field 
| from Rosaville Gap to Crawfish Springs, or 80 much thereof as the lirectors,when 
| our organization is complete, may deem expedient to I I 1ae, of 
course, must be contingent upon the State of Geo di irisdiction to the 
| Gove nment for the sole purpose of maintaining a nat military park 


wounded but one, and the sccond an average of 48 per cent., while one brigade— | 


Van Derveer's, of Brannan—lost only a fraction less than 50 per cent. 
For the entire Union Army the losses ranged from these maximum figures down 
to 33 per cent., a terrible minimum of one in three. 


Bushrod Johnson's division lost 44 per cent., Patton Anderson's brigade, of 


Hindman’s, 30 per cent., and most of this on Sunday afternoon. Bate’s briga ie 
of Stewart's division, lost 52 percent. Preston's division, in an hour and a balf 
before sunset on Sunday, lost 33 per cent., and Gracie’s brigade nearly 35 per cent. 
in 4 single hour while assaulting Brannan’s position on the Horseshoe. The brig- 
ade losses in Cheatnam’s division rauged from 35 to 50 per cent. The ageregate 
loss in Breckinridge’s division was 33 per cent., while Hlelm’s Kentucky brizade 
lost 75 per cent. Cleburne’s loss was 43 per cent. 
ese figures become the more significant when compared with the statement 
of losses of the world’s noted battles. General Wheeler, the distinguished Con 
federate cavalry commander, thus vividly presented this que<tion at the gather- 
ing of the Society of the Army of the Cumberland and Confederates at Chatta- 
nooga in 1881 ; 
“W aterloo was one of the most desperate and bloody fields chronicled in Euro. 
an history, yet Wellington's casualties were less than 12 per cent., his loases 
ing 1,432 killed and 9,528 wounded out of 90,000 men, while at Shiloh, the first 
great battle in which General Grant was engaged, one side lost in killed and 
Wounded 9,740 out of 33,000, while their opponents reported their killed and 
wounded at 9,616, making the casualties about 30 percent. At the great battle of 
agram, Napoleon lost but about 5 per cent. At Wurzburg, the French lost but 
4 ber cent., and yet the army gave up the field and retreated to the Rhine. At 
“ocour, Marshal Saxe lost but 2} per cent. At Ziirich. Masséna lost but 8 per 
om At Liegnitz, Frederick lost but 6} percent. At Malplaquet, Marlborough 
ost but 10 per cept., and at Ramillies the same intrepid commander lost but 6 per 
cent. At Contras, Henry of Naverre was reported as cut to pieces. yet his loss 
Was leas than 10 percent. At Lodi, Napoleon lost 1} percent. At Valmy, Fred- 
erick lost but 3per cent., and atthe great battles of Marengo and Austerlitz, san- 
suinary as they were, Napoleon lost an average of less than 14} percent. At 


XXI——35 . 


There is no intenti ers and occupants of the 


n ot adisposses 





field It would be be r that they nditions advantageous 
to themselves, to preserve its roads and its ‘ eld and forest, and its 
farm-lhouses, as they were at the time of the these things belong to the 
details of the project, and it will doubtless ve easy to arrange them all so as to 
give general satisfaction 


Eleven Northern and eleven Southern States had « ! tior nt vattle 








and Kentucky, Missouri, and Tennessee had troops on ' e. The United 
States were representel by nin izations. The General Government will 
without_doubt appropriate lil . as it has done for the Gettysbur field, to 
mark the positions of the regular regiments 1 batterie Che pu ‘ to 
ask each State to erect monuments to mark the ground where its troops distir 

guished themselves. There must, therefore, be a joint management of the park 
by the Government and the States interested, the manner of which must be left 
to Congress and those charged with working out the details of the plan. 

To our proposed park, ending at Rossville Gap, the vity of Chattanooga and 
its immediate surronndings, Lookout, Orchard Knob, and M ary Ridge, prop 
erly attach themselves and enlarge the dimensions of our scheme and make 
it unsurpassed and unsurpassable as a place for interesting pilgrimages or mili 
tary stady. Here the natural features, which for all time will clearly mark the 
lines of battle, are such that scarcely anything is needed except tablets to mark 


the position of forts and headquarters, to complete it as an addition to the project 
we are here considering. ‘The roads now exist leading from Rosaville to the ex 
treme north point of Missionary Ridge, and from Chattanvoya to all other points 
of chief interest in the noted fields about the city. 

No words from me to you, who can. with vivid memory, repeople the fields and 
the surroundings of Chattanooga with the battle pageants which will make them 
illustrious for all time, are pecessary to enforce our project or make it « t 


when once established it must excite universal and continuing interest 


, 


Among the Ohio soldiers who carried the flag of their country and 
that gallant State to high honor and imperishable distinction upon 
the battle-fields of the war, none was more faitlifnlly patriotic, un- 
tiring, and self-sacrificing than was General H. V. Boynton. He 
fought in all the campaigns of the Army of the Cumberland, including 
Chickamauga. 

His intelligence has contributed largely to the development of ou 
plan. His study of the battle-fields and of the battles of the war has 
made him an authority of uncommon excellence as to all that per- 
tains to Chickamanga, its campaign, its carnage, its fame, and its his- 
tory. An association has been formed under the laws of Georgia, 
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and I present here the final proceedings leading up to the organiza- 
tion of the Chickamanga Association. 
CTTICKAMAT 


A MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION. 
[Official proceedings. } 
CHURCH ON THE BATTLE-FIRLD OF CHICKAMAUGA 


Oraw/fieh Springs, Walker County, Georgia, September 20, 1889 

At int 1 g of the Veterans’ Associations of the Blue and the Gray, held 
this date as above designated, Mr. Adolph 8. Ochs, chairman of the local commit- 
tee on the Chickamanga Memorial Association, called the meeting to order and | 
suggested the «lection of a chairman So ordered. 

General Henry M. Cist was unanimously elected, and General H. V. Boynton | 
and Col, T. M. McConnell appointed to escort him to the chair. 

On motion, Mr. Ed. T. Manning was unanimoualy elected secretary j 

Che chairman stated the object of meeting, and in connection therewith Mr. | 


Adolph S, Ochs read the petition for charter, which would be shortly granted. 

On motion of Mr. Ochs all members present were enrolled as members of the 
Chickamauga Memorial Association 

General Grosvenor spoke advocating the immediate election of officers 


General Fullerton coincided in such action 
Geveral Grosvenor then placed in nomination for the first president of the 
Chickamauga Memorial Association General J. T. Wilder, of Tennessee 
Seconded by Capt. J. F. Shipp. 
General Wilder was de« tered the unanimous choice of the associations present 
ind represented 
General Wilder, being present, accepted the trust 
Captain Shipp placed in nomination for vice-president General Joseph Wheeler, 
Alabama. 
Seconded by General H. V. Boynton 
General Wheeler was declared unanimously elected 


of 


Capt. George B. Guild nominated General Marcus J. Wright, of Washington, | 
LD. C., as secretary, who was unanimously elected. | 
General Grosvenor nominated General J. 8. Fullerton, of St. Louis, Mo., who 

was unanimously elected treasurer 


Secretary Manning then read the list of directors 
te Veterans’ Associations 
Alabama—General Joseph Wheeler 


submitted by the Ex-Confeder- 
| 











Arkansas—Capt. C. R. Breckinridge 

Florida—General T. Finley. } 

North Carolina—General ID. H. Hill 

South Carolina—General E. M. Law i 

rennessee—General Marcus J. Wright | 

lexas —General Roger Q. Mills 

Virginia—Hon. George D. Wise 

Georgia—General Alfred H. Colquitt 

Georgia—General James Longstreet. 

Kentucky—General Joseph H. Lewis 

Louisiana—General Randall L. Gibson 

Mississippi—Col. Charlies E. Hooker. 

Missouri—General F. M. Cockrell 

General Boynton then presented the following list of directors, submitted by 
the ex-Union officers 

Kentacky—Col. G. C. Kniffen } 

Minnesota—General J. W. Bishop 

re) General Henry M. Cist. 

Ohio—General C. H. Grosvenor 

oO General Ferd. Van Derveer 

lennessee—General Gates I. Thurston 

Missouri—General J. 8. Fullerton 

Indiana—General J. J. Reynolds. 


General J. T. Wilder 

Mlinocis—General A. C. McClurg 

United States Army—General A. Baird. 

United States Army—Col. 8. C. Kellogg. 

Washington, D. C.—General W. 8. Rosecrans. 

Washington, D. C.—General H. V. Boynton. 

On motion of Mr. H. 8. Chamberlain, seconded by Col. J. H. Duggan, the 
election of directors, twenty-eight in number, as herein named, was made unani- 
mous 

On motion of General Thurston, the two officers present were authorized to | 
call a meeting of the board of directors at such time as they think best and to | 
take such other action as they may deem necessary. ' 

General Wilder then stated that the superior court would soon issue the char- | 
ter, and if authorized he would accept the same. He was duly empowered. | 


Pennessee 


On tion, the associations of the blue and the gray then adjourned. 
HENRY M. CIST, Chairman. 
ED. T. MANNING, Secretary. 

In making up the list of incorporators the selections from each State were made 


as pearly as practicable in proportion to the troops each had in the battle. 

After the association has been incorporated there will be an opportunity for all 
who choose of the veterans of either army, or of those interested in the project, 
whether they served in either army or not, to become members upon the payment 
of a membership fee of $5, which is to be paid bat once, no subsequent fees of any 
kind being contemplated. This will entitle the subscriber to a certificate of 
mem bership and to one vote at all meetings of the association, either in person or 
by proxy. 

“The Union’ Army had 195 separate organizations on the field, of which 36 were 
batteries. The Confederate army had 274 organizations, of which 50 were bat- 
teries and 6 belonged to the Confederate regulars. These were thus divided 
among the States: 

Union. —lllinois, 36; Indiana, 42; Kansas, 2; Kentucky, 18; Michigan, 8; Min- 
nesota, 2; Missouri, 3; Ohio, 56; Pennsylvania, 7; Wisconsin, 9; Tennessee, 2; 
United States Regulars, 9. 

Confederate.— Alabama, 43; Arkansas, 17; Florida, 7; Georgia, 35; Kentucky, 
7; Louisiana, 13; Mississippi, 21; Missouri, 2; North Carolina, 4; South Caro- 
lina, 18; Tennessee, 68; Texas, 18; Virginia, 7; Confederate regulars, 6. 

Thus, eleven Union States and the regular Army were represented by troops 
in the battle, and all the Confederate States, with Kentucky and Missouri and 
the regular army of the Confederacy. 


The association as finally formed is as follows: 


CHICKAMAUGA MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION 


President: John T. Wilder, Johnson City, Tenn. 

Vice-President: Joseph Wheeler, Wheeler's Station, Ala 

Secretary: Marcus J. Wright, Washington, D. C. 

Treasurer: J. S. Fallerton, St. Louis, Mo. 

Ineorporators. 

Alabama— William H,. Forney, J. T. Holzclaw, W. C. Oates, Joseph Wheeler, 
and 8. M. A. Wood. 

Arkansas—James H. Berry, Clifton R. Breckinridge, Evander McNair, and L. 
H. Mangum. 


Colorado—G. C. Symes. 
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District of Columbia.—Absalom Baird, H. V. Boynton, 


atreet, Lafayette McLaws, and E. B. Tate. 
Iitinois.—S. D. Atkins, Lyman Bridges, A.C 
Palmer, and P. S. Post. 
Indiana.—Joseph B. Dodge, W. Q. Gresham, J.J. 
W. Steele, and J. T. Wilder. 
lowa —Frank Hatton and W. I’. Hepbarn. 
Kansas.—John A. Martin. 
Kentacky.—C. D. Bailey, J. C. S. Blackburn, R. M. Ke 
Hi. Lewis, Alfred Pirtle, and W. J. Stone. 
Louisiana.—Randall L. Gibson and Felix Robertson 
Michigan.—H. M. Duffield and A. W. Wilber 
Minnesota.—J. W. Bishop and R. W. Johnson. 


McClurg 








and W.S.R 
Plorida.— Wilkinson Call, Robert H. M. Davidson, and Jesse J. }'\; 
Georgia.—Joseph M. Brown, Alfred H. Colquitt, J. B. Cammines 


E 


teynolds 


orp E. Hooker, J. Bright Morgan, Jacob M.S 
Cc. 


and Edwar« Walthall. 
Missouri.—Joseph S. Fullerton, William Henry Hatch 
5S. Melton, and W. H. Wade. 
New York.—C, A, Dana and A. G. McCook, 
North Carolina.— William R. Cox, David H 
Matt W. Ransom. 
Ohio.—H. M. Cist, W. Goodspeed, Charles H. Gros 
Mitchell, J. G. Taylor, and Ferd. Van Derveer. 
Pennsylvania.— William J. Palmer, John Tweedale, anc 
South Carolina.—Ellison Copers and E. M. Law. 
‘Cennessee.—Frank C. Armstrong, William B. Bate, J 





Marcus J. Wright. 


Hill, Chark 


} 


mn 


| Adolph S. Ochs, Lucius E. Polk, Alexander P. Stewart, G 


Robert M 


’ 
5 


i J 


{ 


Texas.—C. B. Kilgore, Roger Q. Mills, and William B. Sa 


Virginia.—R. A. Brock, L. M. French, aud George D. \ 

Wisconsin.—H. C. Hobart and John Mitchell. 

United States Army.—J. M. Brannan, H. C. Cushings 
Smith, and Thomas J. Wood. 


\ 


S { 


In this connection I present tabulated statements 


First. The rebel forces at Chickamauga. 


CHICKAMAUGA,.—BRAG 


States Infan 

try 
ARTEEE voce Detactdenordesuctusscuececoucen 23 
BEE én dc cd caver tncvaelicedede octastscesgue 12 
SPO ochiacaves 000 tanner eesbenebabess 60E0< ] 
SEY bt dinneddns suck canchuds beds cecesese ooe 5 
GUT Ske iecedivie cevncsuscccveseseces 17 
GROWER oo cvde coesassccccs cocces coccce sovsees 5 
AUD 2 ccc cavereccccccccoesocccs t 
EPP eee 17 
MOORE . dob vcdc Keres cepesedboertboodscvtecee > 
I bidne cbt Uses oe cccdiCccowsececeus 1 
GO oS Mw ndews ch ds becnctedesesvec: 7 
DERGEED «ss 0c enbedivi coes csncesececsecccess 36 
SED. cc csuc scewosuantee cco debeguébavs castecoure 10 
VRE cosveg ccs cadedeede exces ce denedetee dtogwes 2 
DOU i décedapesttubdecsscmsdas dennewes 143 


Grand total of organizations, 242. 
Second. Rosecrans at Chickamauga. 


CHICKAMAUGA.—ROSECRANS. 


Infan- 


States 
States try. 


Indiana 
IVinois 
Kansas 
Kentacky 
ND vo vavedaoviesenuts ie cdeees st sbeseuutwe 
PERIGEE, . 0 v's. ce codes wii cevcvceves tevccdvasd owt 1 
SERED ccgtueccncess ppcesbeucnhs bevese ceestce 
Pennsylvania 
PENIS cconcs vecccéevowetentseserctcene coe wes 
WS OES ccncce cétsodveduse ett stcbes cuceus 
We EEE cccwbiiderdiadednicesovengbbgdnied saertiel 
Missouri ..... ..... Guetvickeecddees weenebsqus sud | 


Grand total of organizations, 181. 
Third. Bragg’s army at Chattanooga. 


States. 


Arkansas 
Alabama 
Florida 
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Longstreet’s corps, two divisions detached after November 4 for 
East Tennessee. 

Buckner’s division detached after November 22 for East Tennessee. 

Fourth. The Union forces at Chattanooga: 


At Chattanooga. 


Thomas Sherman Hooker. Total 
pies PIB BIE) EL BIEIE 

eisia@i sg 5 | = |gisi 3s 

Sitisi SLES | & 18/8] s 

= 1/4) 0 = < = < wi oo 
CPO... .cacosheoscones . a : 2 2 |... 2 
St auivs snochse 17; 2} 1] 6; 6)......|36| 8 5 
Indiana 21 7 l F Beovess 3 1;31); 8} 40 
MPD shevetreseseoursaces - 6 hivcene 6 1/10} 1 il 
Kansas ius soucsace hb lec ecleocs| cocede|cocscel cone colccsce ee 1 
Kentueky 10 Ce oaiinsaiia (BES, 11 |.. 12 
Maine mn ae ee, Se ee ee a ee B lestee B hes 1 
OD .cchesesnstcstl ensindh.tane E lows A jesse 3 i we 2 
a re eS Se ee ee SB jesecss ees 3 
DEL see nnmuthaten odie 6 2 1 oe pénlpows cedovuiee 6 2 9 
Minnesota ........... ia ao Ae, cihastswavalun ean | 3] 1 4 
Missouri waegipnicd: Are 5 1 7 1| 14] 3 17 
New JOraey..c.ccccccee — 1) B feos 2 
UL a sel owiehe 9 2 9 |} 18; 2 20 
Ohw iepenutomneliioad 33 10 4 13 l Q 1 55 | 12 71 
Pennsylvania ...........ce. 2 ] a 3 6 l1iilj; 2 13 
Tennessee BD he weclédoolecesnalcncedelsocadthonstns i” hikes 2 
ED <inenciebuebe 5 4 2 2 B fecvess & 6 14 
U.8. Regulars .......... 4 4 a 1 5 5 10 
Weat Virginia .......... s9 6 Jcccccslecccesisccce. 4 5 
DOU. <0tedness cctewattewd ecedlonovicccceslecodadicuee ocleessaclecectoces 283 


Slocum’s division of the 
of railroad, 

Nineteen States and United States regulars represented. 

Filth. I attach a table giving the organization by States 
Chattanooga and Chickamauga combined : 


Twelfth Corps not in battle, but on line 


at 


Chattanooga and Chickamauga. 


. Organi a Organi- 

States zations. Btates. zations 
Connecticut 2 Minnesota ...cccccceese 4 
TE in ¢ceep pe cunawusecesene 45 DEED o.00ccccvnsesensbses 17 
Indiana . yo Quagawaesese 40 RS ee 2 
OO ey peer ll i Ci adn concesuevssahes 20 
err 1 Sl 4 divchoccdeéeccecee ct 71 
SEEN cng. do cucevs tenscnus 12 || Pennsylvania ........... 13 
BUDE) bebontdocn senses sesenes 1 ae 2 
Massachusetts .........-00+--- DEED ccodavdnesesscocs 14 
MOGEEINE ccedvs vehothnasteebus 3 || Weat Virginia ............ qd 
en rere 9 || U. 8. Regulars........ 10 


In this connection I desire to incorporate into my speech, and 
make part thereof, a report of the Committee on Military Affairs, of 
this House, in favor of the passage of this bill: 

| House Report No. 643, Fifty-first Congress, first session. } 


Mr. Laxsino, from the Committee on Military Affairs, submitted the following 
report, to accompany bill H. R. 6454: 

Che Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 6454) 
to establish a national military park at the battle-fleld of Chickamauga, havin 
had the same under consideration, respectfully report the same with an amend- 
ment, and recommend that the bill as amended do pass. 

The bill under consideration establishes as a national military park the ap- 
proaches which overlook and the gronnd upon which occurred some of the most 
remarkable tactical movements and the deadliest fighting of the war of the re- 
bellion, namely, the fields of Chickamauga and Chattanooga. 

The preservation for national study of the lines of decisive battles, especially 
when the tactical movements were unusual both in numbers and military abil- 
itv, and when the fields embraced great natural difficulties, may properly be re- 
garded as a matter of national importance, 

This your committee understands to be the underlying idea of that noted organ- 
ization of Union soldiers, the Society of the Army of the Cumberland, with whom 
the pending project originated. Interested with them and supporting them in the 
movement we find leading representa ives of all the Eastern and of all the West- 
ern armies ; and for this we find ready explanation in the fact that all the armies 
and nearly every State of the North and each State of the South had troops on one 
or both these fields. , 

The proposition to mark the lines of both sides is held to be absolutely neces- 
sary to a clear understanding of the fields and to the sufticient illustration of the 
persistent, atubborn, and deadly fighting of American soldiers, which made the 
tield of Chickamauga tor both sides, as the statistics show, one of the bloodiest, 
if not the bloodiest, battle-field for the numbers engaged and the time of their 
fighting of any of the great battles of the modern world from the days of the first 
Napoleon to the close of the war for the Union. 

The corresponding field for eastern operations is Geitysborgh, where every 
State in the Union is interested, and the necessity of marking both lines to an in- 
telligent study of the field has been recognized in a proposition before this Con- 
gress to provide for marking the Confederate lines upon that noted field. 

The proposed Chickamauga and Chattanooga national park consists of two feat- 
ures, the approaches and the park proper. It is expected that title to the former 
will be obtained by the United States, without cost, through cession of jurisdic- 
tion by the States of Tennessee and Georgia, respectively, of the public roads now 
in existence, and which it is pro dd to atilize as approaches to the park. No 
appropriation is therefore made for their purchase, and informal assurances have 
been given for their prompt cession to the United States, 
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The battle-field of Chickamauga proper forms the body of the park 


scribed in the bill, it embraces about 7,600 acres. It is proposed to obta 4 
this by condemnation under the general act. In order that no resi: 1 
tract may feel himself driven from home or from his possessions, it ; ¢ 
that the Secretary of War may arrange with all who desire to rema f 
their lands at a nominal rent, the conditions on their side being thatt 

in the care of the grounds and in preserving all the natural features ¢ 
as they pow exist. : 


I heapproaches to the field form most importantadjuncts of the propo 

park. The approach from Chattanooga begins at or near Sherman Hj r 
north endof Missionary Ridge. This is the battle fieldof the Army of : t 
see, under General W. T. Sherman, duriug the operations about Chatta ‘ 
vember 23, 24, and 25, 1863. From this point this approach runs alony { ‘ 
of Missionary Ridge to Rossville Gap. Throughuat its whole length it ; 
the battle-field of General Hooker's troops from the Army of the Potoma ‘ 
out Mountain and terminates where these troops after the battle on the: ] 
reached and crossed Missionary Ridge. This approach also overlooks t} 

of the first day’s operations about Orchard Knob, and coincides throu, : 
length with the lines of General Bragg’s army, and thus passes alung t 

front of the famous assault of the Army of the Cumberland, under Genera ' 
upon Missionary Ridge. 

Tho continuation or this first-described approach is the Lafayett | 
road from Rossville, Ga., passing through the center of the battle-field ot | 
manga, and being the axis =a the prize of the fight, to Lee & Gx ) 
on the Chickamauga River, which was opposite the center of the ( 
army at the opening of the battle, and thence to Crawfish Springs, the po 
which the Umion Army advanced to the battle, and thence to Glass’ Mi)). 

Chickamauga, the left of the Confederate line of battle. The third ap; 
the road from the junction of the first two at Rossville, Ga., along the ) 
foot of Missionary Ridge, to McFarland’s Gap. being the road « 
Union Army advanced to Chattanooga after the battle, and form 

to the northern portion of the proposed park. These are all roads » 
most part, like those of the battle-field itself, have a stony or flinty 
and which require comparatively little care, and all of them are to 
without cost to the United States. 

The following are the lengths of the approaches and roads thus to 
the Cnited States without cost: 


Sherman Heights to Rossville 
Koasville to Lee & Gordon's 
Rossville to MeFarlant’s Gap . ...... .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecess 
McFarland's Gap to Crawfish Springs road........ 
Lee & Gordon's mills to Crawfish Springs .......-.-....-.-----++---..... 
Crawfish Springs to Glass’s mills..... e coccesccezees SONMipcebserecce 


ments and which are shown on the accompanying map. } 


The purpose is to maintain the body of the park, which embraces t 
Chickamauga, as nearly as may be in its present condition as to roads, 1 
ests, and houses. There have Leon scarcely any changes in those resp 
the battle except in the growth of underbrush andtimber. Almost the: 
of any consequence in the restoration of the entire field to its con 
time of the battle will be the cutting away of underbrush over a very | 

The roads as they now exist are the Same as were used in the battle 
little road construction will hereafter be necessary to give access to « 
of interest on the field. When, therefore, once established the cost of 
of the park and its approaches will be very small. 

The area which it is proposed to acguire for the park by condemna 
tains, as nearly as may be, 7,600 acres. ‘The land is largely forest and ri: 
though there is considerable good farming land in the tract. The avera, 
the whole can not, with all improvements, exceed $20 an acre. The s 
priated by the bill, which is $250,000, will be ample for the comple e « 
ment of the —. including preliminary surveys, fixing its bodndaries 
its reads, and ascertaining the military positions. 

The purpose is to have each State which bad troops engaged on the fie): 
the monuments for marking the positions of the troops, after the general | 
tofore pursued at 0 ee Battle-Field Memorial A 
tion. This work will be performed at Chickamauga and Chattanooga 
Chickamauga Memorial Association, acting under the supervision of the 5 
of War. This latter association is incorporated under the laws of Georg 
charter specially states that it will not issue stock, and that its object 
pecuniary gain. Its incorporators number one hundred, balf of them «> 
veterans of prominence in the battle, and the other half ex-Confederat: 
equal prominence on the'r side. 

The sole expense to the United States for monuments wil! be those for: 
the positions of the regular regiments and batteries, being only 16 in n 
both fields. 

The approaches to the park which traverse Missionary Ridge can be clea)! 
quickly reached from Chattanooga by four turnpikes, and by steam and «lect 
railroads, upon which the fare is 5 cents. The Chickamauga field can be | 
by railroad in fifteen minutes from Chattanooga, this road traversing t 
field from Mc¥arland’s Gap to Crawfish Springs. Two other railroads » 
— for reaching other portions of the park as soon as its establis 8 
secured, 

Your committee finds the interest in this project wide-spread. To suc! 
tent is this trae that it may properly be called national. The recent dema 
the new _—— of Chickamauga from every section of the Union illustr: : 
fact. The Union armies of he Tennessee, the Cumberland, and the l’otoma 
under Generals Sherman, Rosecrans, Thomas, and Hooker, all finally 
under General Grant, are equally interested in preserving the lines of | 
tended and notable battle-ground. 

On the Confederate side the armies of the Tennessee, of Northern ‘ 
through General Longstreet's corps, of the Mississippi through Gener. 
son's trovps, and General Buckner'’s army from East Tennessee were all «: 

The regular Army had nine regiments and seven batteries on these tic! 
the following eighteen States had troops in the Union Army engaged 
movements : ne, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania 
Jersey, Maryland, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Wisconsin. Mi: 
Towa, Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, and Tennessee. Every Confederate > 
troops on these fields, while Kentacky, Missouri, and Tennessee cout! 
merously to both armies. 

As already stated, the figures show Chickamauga to rank for the nv 
cared and the time of their fighting among the most noted battles of the 
world. 

Wellington lost 12 per cent. at Waterloo; Napoleon, 14} per cent. at Aus! 
and 14 per cent. at Marengo. The average losses of both armies at Mage'': 4 
Solferino, in 1859, was less than 9 per cent. At Kéniggriitz, in 18066, it 
cent. At Wérth, Mars-la-Tour, Gravelotte, and Sedan, in 1870, the aver# 
was 12 per cent. 

The marvel of German fighting in the Franco-Prussian war was by t! 
Westphalian Infantry at Mars-la-Tour. It took 3,000 men into action 











—————— 


4 per cent. 
1 00 Strone, at Metz, which lost 46.1 per cent. 


each side at Chickamauga and very many regiments whose loses exceeded these 
fgares for Mars la-Tour and Metz. 

The average losses on each side for the troops which fought through the two 
days were fully 33 per cent., while for many portions of each line the losses 
reached 50 per cent., and for some even 75 per cent. 

A field as renowned as this for the stubbornness and brilliancy of its fighting, 
pot only in our own war, but when compared with all modern wars, has an impor 
tance to the nation as an object-lesson of what is possible in American fighting 
and the national value of the preservation of such lines for historical and profes 
sional study must be apparent to all reflecting minds. 
which were involved in the contest do not enter into this view of the subject, nor 
do they belong to it. The proposition fur establishing the park is in all its a 
ects @ purely military project. 

The Eastern armies have already the noted field of Gettysburgh upon which to 
mark and preserve the history of their movements and their renowned fighting 
To this the Government has already made liberal appropriations to mark the posi 
tions of the regular forces there engaged and for other purposes. 

It seems fitting that the Western armies sbould select a field and be assisted in 

reserving it by the General Government. It is easy to see from the facts pr 
sented that there is no other field upon which all the armies were as fully repr: 
sented. There is probably no other in the world which presents more formidabl: 
patural obstacles >a military operations than the s age of Lookout Mount 
ain and Missionary Ridge, while, as shown, there is no field that surpasses Chick 
amauga in the deadliness and persistence of its fighting. 

The tactical movements were numerous and brilliant on each field, and many of 
them remarkable. Indeed, both are as noted in this respect as in the character of 
the fighting. s 

There were present upon one or the other and in the case of most, upon both 
fields, Grant, Sherman, Thomas, Rosecrans, Hooker, Sheridan, and Granger, of 
the Union Army, and Bragg, Longstreet, Hood, Hardee, Buckner, Polk, D. H. 
Hill, Wheeler, Forrest, and Johnston, of the Confederate forces. The preserva- 
tion of these fields will preserve to the nation for historical and military study the 
best efforts which these noted officers, commanding American veterans, were able 
to put forth. s 

The two together form one of the most valuable object-lessons in the art of war 
and one which, looking solely to the interests of the public, may properly be pre- 
served. 

Your committee therefore recommend the passage of the bill with the amend 
ment on page 6, which is inserted for the purpose of enabling the Secretary of 
War to take advantage of the whole of the coming season in expediting the estab- 
lishment of the park, it having been made to appear to your committee that much 
preliminary work can be done while awaiting the proceas of condemning the land 
and the action of the State Legislatures in ceding jurisdiction. The accompanying 
map (p. 547) shows the outlines of the proposed park and the location of the ap 
proaches. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, I have presented a faithful, and I believe accu- 
rate, statement of the plan of the project and the purposes of its 
originators. 3 

The plan originated with the officers of the Army of the Cumber- 
land, and it was proper that that gallant army should take the ini- 
tiative and perpetuate by this tuemorial its great achievements. 

No matter what may be said of the general result of the battle, it 
conterred undying glory and imperishable honor upon the Army of 
the Cumberland. But the Army of the Cumberland could not for- 
bear in its plans the taking in of the other battle-fields in the neigh- 
borhood, Lovkout Mountain, Missionary Ridge, and Chattanooga, 
for they all form one grand historic pageant in the splendid march 
of American heroism. 

The men who fought were from all over the country. They were 
from the fields made famous by the Army of the Potomac, by the 
Army of Tennessee, and they came from all the great fields of con- 
flict toadd undying honorand imperishable fame to theiralready brill- 
iant records. Eighteen Northern States had troops there, including 
some from far away Maine and from Massachusetts and Connecticut. 

All the Southern States had troops there. 
and Misenari had troops there on both sides. 
this was an American battle-field. 

The American name advanced in the history of heroism and martial 
prowess at Chickamanga. 

I have already presented the enormous losses and comparative 
losses by reproducing the speech of General Boynton. He has made 
the figures both plain and startling. The losses were greater for the 


s 


ern times, 
mountains. 
hilated and set aside natural objects. 

_ The Southern troops distinguished themselves as on no other battle- 
field. The assaults of Longstreet on Snodgrass Hill were more per 
sistent and deadly than that of Pickett at Gettysburgh, and, without 
seeking to establish myself as a military critic, I feel justified and 
safe in saying they were much more intelligent and had greater pos- 
sibilities of practical results. 


The campaign of Chickamauga was a campaign in the 


Kentucky, Tennessee, | 
Surely, Mr. Speaker, | 


The Union troops crossed mountains and rivers, apni- | 
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Next to this record was that of the Garde-Schiitzen battalion, monuments, its testin 
There were several brigades on | : 


The political questions | 
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hand of the patriotic sacrifices 


; ] y . . 
1oOnllais on ever 





|} made by the loyal people of the country in behalf of the preservation 
of its Union, its Constitution, and its laws, is an act worthy of the 
highest endeavor of American statesmanship The memories of 
these battle-tields will be the incentive t n the genera- 
| tions to come. The heroic sacrifices made 1 ‘rs of the war 
will be criteria of patriot sm for a the me 
The young men of America Le ite 
i the deeds of their fathers As t ed to tl 
rescue of the flag of his countr his mind we to Le t l 
and Concord and Brandywine and Yorktowt org 
As the young men of America in the coming generation march to 
the sound of patriotism at the call of their country their minds will 
| revert to the heroic sacrificesof the men of 1561, and the standards of 
| their emulation wiil be Gettysburgh and Franklin and Vicksburg and 
Stone River, the Wilderness and Autietam and Chickamauga and the 
| other battles for the Union in which their fathers bore honorable part 
| And in the coming days of the Republic the young men of the South 
and of the North and of the East and of the West « is bited 
country will emulate the deeds of their ancestors, of ou val 
When civil war threatens, if it ever does, the memory of the days 
from 1861 to 1865 will warn the people of the country ‘and show to 
them the desperate tenacity with which the men of the | d States 
will stand in the future by the Union, The Union was the trophy 
of the war, the temple of liberty which has been rebvilded and re 
beautified by the deeds and the results of the war, resting with im- 
mutable confidence upon the substructure of the Union. To the 
Uniqn we owe the glories of today. To the Union we look with 





Hooker’s storming of Lookout Mountain is a prominent feature and | 
will be preserved in song and story while pride in martial achieve- | 


ment is au element of human character. It isa field which mere 
nearly perpetnates the prowess of Americaus on both sides than any 
other field of the war. It is an enduring field. Physically its 
growth of forests and underbrush are not luxurious, but are hardy 
and will continue, 


The field itself has changed but little, and its roads have remained | 


substantially as we left them. 
Che States are to mark the positions of their troops, as at Gettys- 


burgh, but the lines are to be ascertained by the Secretary of War, | 


and the whole gh and all that appertains thereto is to be under 


e Government and be managed by the Secretary of 


the control ef t 
War, 


Mr, Speaker, the preservation of a battle-field with its grand 


others consigned it to the waste basket, where it properly belongs 
| pamphlet is entitled Review of Senator CALL’s 
numbers involved and time of fighting than any battle of mod- 


State who send a Senator here that he should 


that hopefulness which inspires our confidence in the future, 
and these battle-fields will be testimonials of the strength of the 
Union. 

The 


mystic chords of memory, stretching from ever tle-field and patnot 
grave to every living heart and hearthstone all over this broad land, will yet 
swell the chorus of the Union, when again touched surely they will be, by the 


better angels of our nature 

Let us then preserve these battle-fields, and from them “the mys- 
tic chords of memory” shat! unite the hearts of the American people 
in bands of fraternity and patriotic fellowship and all the people of 
the United States will unite in songs of praise to Almighty God, who 
made us and preserved us a nation. 
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IN THE UNITED 


Monday, June 2 1x! 0. 


question of pris 
a pamph 

Mr. CALL said : 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I rise to a question of privilege. 

I have here a pamphlet, extracts from which have been printed in 
the public prints, and which has been sent through the mails to every 
Senator, some of whom, as they have informed me, have read it and 
The 
Kecord, by W. D. ¢ hip- 


Ona lege ertain charges against him cont 


~ 


~t by W 


in reply to « 


D. Chipley sent to « 1 Senator 


ley. 

‘It charges upon me false swearing, The appropriation of other pe 
ple’s property —— 

Mr. SPOONER. I suppose the Senator from Florida would like to 
be heard, and we should like to hear him on this side of the Chamber, 


but it is impossible. 

Mr. CALL. I shall endeavor to speak louder. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will please be in order. 

Mr.CALL. This pamphlet contains charges upon me of every species 
of crime, false swearing, disgraceiul transactions witha Norfolk bank 
involving numerous misstatements, duplicity concerning the Fort brooke 


reservation, the use ot Senatorial knowledge for a land-grant treachery 


in the Indian-war matter, boodle from Littlefield, disreputable lobby 
ing, ignorance always, reflections upon every State Democratic admin 
istration, disrespect of decisions of the United States Supreme Court, 


| bossism, the practice of misstating, the misuse of Senatorial position 


iclency. 
and to the people ot 
It that 


00d, he 


for personal ends, and ulso calls in question my ef! 

Mr. President, I think it is due to the Senat 
0 conduct hims 
while he can not hush the voice of slander and malicious false 


should be able to clear himself of any imputation which malice or in- 


terest may prompt to be made against him. I hold myself subject to 
that rule, and I think it due to the people who have so often honored 
me with their confidence that I should say that this pamphlet from 
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the first sentence in it to the last word in it isa falsehood; that it does 
not contain one syllable or one word of truth; that even its commas 
and periods and semicolons and quotation-marks speak a falsehood. 

There is no part of my public life, no part of my private life, nor of 
any transaction in which I have ever been engaged, which I can not 
easily defend and vindicate to the satisfaction of every one. 

The truth is, Mr. President, that this pamphlet is intended to pro- 
tect a vast appropriation of the public lands of the State of Florida by 
individuals, and it is a conspiracy against legislation in behalf of the 
people. It has no politics in it, either Democratic or Republican, but 
it is a conspiracy by corrupt methods to prevent such action on the part 
of the Congress of the United States by traducing me among the people 
of the State and by producing an impression upon the Senate here de- 
rogatory to me and my character to prevent such action as is necessary 
for the protection of the people of the country. 

Why, Mr. President, here isa domain greater than many States that 
has been appropriated under misconstruction of the laws by the execu- 
tive department of the Government and passed to the private use and 
fortune of a few individuals, I speak not now of the land which the 
State might lawfully claim under the confirmatory act of 1857 and which 
has been patented to her, whether rightfully or wrongfully, under the 
terms of the act of 1850, but I speak of that vast amount of land 
which remains unpatented, and of all those cases where patents covering 
the homes of the people have been improvidently and unlawfully issued. 
Under this old railroad grant of the 17th of May, 1856, and under the 
swamp-land selections unapproved a vast quantity of land, being an 
interest of hundreds and thousands and millions of dollars to a few 


- individuals, is involved in the action which I have taken, and that is 


the meaning of this pamphlet. 

Mr. President, it is not my design to detain the Senate here by an 
investigation of each one of these charges against me. It is my pur- 
pose to ask of the Senate that I may be allowed to print as a part of 
these remarks for my own vindication such parts of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD as are necessary and proper, in my judgment, to exhibit the 
falsehood of these charges, and the letters which I have here relating 
to them, and the statements which are proper for my vindication 
against the charges ofthis pamphlet. If there be no objection, I will ask 
to be allowed, without detaining the Senate, to print as a part of my 


remarks these several statements and the letters and the portions of 


the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD which relate to them. 

The people of Florida have already vindicated me by the manner in 
which they have received this miserable and audacious libel. 

The people of Fort Myers passed resolutions at the meeting when it 
was first made public, pledging me their continued support and confi- 
dence. ‘To them and to the people of Florida I make acknowledgment 
of my gratitude for the expressions of confidence and support which 
they have sent me from all parts of the State. I am proud of them, 
of their intelligence, their virtue, their sense of justice and right. 

The following is the account of the meeting and the resolutions: 


[From the Times-Union, May 19, 
THEY ARE SOLID FOR CALL. 


Fort Myers, F.a., May 17, 1890. 


The Hon, W. D. Chipley, accompanied by Judge White of Quincy, opened 
the campaign against Senator WILkINson CALL at this place Tuesday night. 
They were courteously received by a committee of the Democratic party. The 
— in front of Parker's store had been fitted up as a rostrum and quite a 

arge crowd was present, amongst whom were many ladies. 

rhe colonel reviewed the record of Senator CALL at length, charging him with 
many crimes of a most flagrant nature; most of the charges, however, were the 
same that were made against him previous to his last election. 


At the close of Colonel Chipley’s address the crowd called for Dr. J. V. Har- | 
ris, who in a short but vigorous speech completely wiped the ground up with | 


the colonel, but in such a pleasant manner, complimenting him all the while, 
that he will probably get over it in time. 

At the close of the doctor's speech, during which he was continually cheered, 
he introduced the subjoined resolutions, which were enthusiastically passed, 
but one person dissenting, and he simply because he was full of rum and wished 
to be contrary. 

As soon as the resolutions were passed, some of the boys let drop a tasteful 
banner from the balcony above, upon which was inscribed in large letters: 
“Senator CaL.., first, last, and all the time.”’ The effect was somewhat elec- 
trical, but acted as a wet blanket upon the spirits of the colone!, who did not 
appear to be near so “chip/ey ’’ as when he arrived. 

The crowd broke up in much good humor, declaring that they hadn't had so 
much fun since Christmas. 

I send you the resolutions as passed for publication. 

JAMES W. BAIN. 


THE RESOLUTIONS, 


Whereas certain parties have undertaken to review the record of Hon. W11- 
KINSON CALL, one of our representatives in the Senate of the United States; and 

Whereas whatever concerns our Senators affects the entire party in the State, 
therefore we, as Democrats of Lee County, deem it proper to take some action 
in the matter; and 

Whereas many of us have been acquainted with the private as well as the 
public character of Senator CALL fora long time, some of us having known him 
fora period of forty years: Therefore, 

Be i resolved, That from the election of Senator CALL tothe United States Sen- 
ate to the present time we have always found him to be an earnestand able ad- 
vocate of the needs and rights of his constituents, a warm su porter of Demo- 
cratic principles, an honest and upright man, a firm and true friend, and a most 
faithful servant of the people. 

Resolved, That he is especially entitled to our thanks for his defense of the 
public domain against the encroachment of railroads and other corporations, 
which would appropriate thousands of acres of unearned lands which belong 
of right to the people; also, for his protection of the fund due the widows and 
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orphans of the soldiers of the Seminole war against the absorpt 
properly authorized and unscrupulous adventurers. 

Resolved, That he is entitled to our love for the very ‘‘ enemies }e 
and that we will not support any one asa representative to the Levis 
this county, or as a senator from this district, who does not open|y 
self to support Senator CALL to be his own successor in the Senate o| 
States. 

Resolved, That the Times-Union and local newspapers be fu 
copies of these resolutions, and that the press of the State be re 


GRATEFUL TO PEOPLE OF FORT MYER® 


I am profoundly grateful to the people of Fort Myers espx 
to the people of every other county in the State, for these | 
and for their defense of me against the foul libels of this , 
Everywhere in the State assurances come to me of indignat 
calumnies. 

NEEDS NO DEFENSE WITH PEROPLE OF FLORID 


I need no defense against them with the people of Flori: 
proof of their confidence and support is to me the proudest a 
event of my public life. I have the assurance also that her 
associates in the Senate, where I have served for more than « 

I need no defense against these fulse accusations, the ofl 
rice, of unlawful greed, and the malice of personal malevo), 

I might well afford to allow Mr. Chipley and his statements | 
from that obscurity from which he has emerged, only as 
of these slanders, to that oblivion to which time speedily 
evanescent atoms of defamation. But I owe a duty to t 
Florida and to the Senate, here, from my place, to state th 
phleti does not contain ope word or syllable of truth from its 0; 
its closing sentence, and that its very commas, semicolons, x 
quotation-marks are false and express and imply false sta 

RAID OF MESSRS, CHIPLEY, WAILES & CO. ON THE PEOPL! 

I owe a duty also to the people of Florida who have three t 
me to the United States Senate, who.have nominated me a 
tion for Senator since my first election by great majorities, 
people of the United States to expose the falsehood of the 
of this pamphlet, and in doing so to bring their attention to 
acy against the rights of the people, the just administrat 
law, and the preservation of free government as dangerous 
of Catiline to the liberties of Rome. 

This is the effort of Mr. Chipley, Wailes, and associates, land-, 
and corporation agents, in their raid on the people of Florida t 
millions of dollars out of them for themselves and their foreiyn : 
ates, for their land which the laws have made free to tle: 
prompt publication here in Washington and its distribution t 
Senator is for the purpose of preventing the passage of bills fo: 
the land grant of May 17, 1856, and giving patents from t! 
States to all settlers, and to all who have purchased their 
the railroad company in limited quantities, and thus giving 
peace, and security to every man and his family in his ho: 
provements. 

Messrs. Chipley and Wailes and associates have long dou 
honor of thinking that I am the friend of the people and can not 
duced to share in their nefarious schemes of extorting money 
people by selling their own homes to them and in selling them 
eign money-lenders, and if they can only make the impression bh 
with you that 1 am unworthy of confidence and respect, anc ' 
vent the passage of such legislation at the present timeand deprive n 
the people’s confidence and support, it means many hundred 
sand dollars of the people’s money in their pockets. 


PEOPLE CAN NOT BE INFLUENCED BY DEFAMATION 


‘These persons, industrious in their parsuit of gain, in their | 
selling the free homes of the people, presume to insult the int 
gence, the religion, the sense of public right and public duty « 
people of Florida and of the Senate, by assuming that the de/a: 
of hired correspondents and pamphlets and paid newspapers and 
statements are the instrumentalities by which the people o! 
can be controlled and induced to look with disfavor on publi: 
who are faithtul to the people, and elevate into power the « 
and pliable instruments of fraud and corruption. 

The people of Florida have great respect for the press, a1 
and pure men who make it a great means of progress, enligh 
the correction of public wrong, and the advancement of r 
morality, but they have acontempt and loathing for the huma 
who live upon fraud, falsehood, and calumny, and upon n 
public preferment by the use of such means. 


WILLING TO TRUST THE PEOPLE WITHOUT ANSWERING Cll 


[ was not, I am not afraid to leave my cause and t! 
cause to the verdict of the people of Fort Myers, or any other ‘ 
in the State, although I was not present, and they had not ! 
me in denial of the statements of the agent and vice-presid' 
Pensacola and Atlantic Railroad Company, with its land gran’ 
000 acres to the mile of the land largely the free homes of t!: 
Florida, and his aids, and in the interest of the unholy and cru: 
to the poor man who, with his family, has made a home 0! 
which the laws of the United States have given to him. 
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FALSEHOODS OF HIRED CORRESPONDENTS OF LAND-GRANT AGENT 


My purpose in making this statement to the Senate and to the people | 
of Florida is toask attention to the public interests which are involved | 
in this attack more upon them than upon me, and toa concerted effort | 


in the interest of the great misappropriation of public lands of the 
United States to contro! the State to fill their pockets with the people’s 
money, and to put a mortage upon them, their wives and children. 
Mr. Chipley, in his speech and in the pamphlet he has published, 
has fallen below the point of a just resentment, and has reached tha 
degradation in a just public opinion where contempt is lost in pity 


There is nothing whatever to warrant, excuse, or justify his state- 
There is not one word or syllable o1 
These are the falsehoods which for eleven years the hire- | 


mentsin his speech and pamphlet. 
truth in it. 
ling correspondents of persons interested in this misappropriation of 
the public lands have been paid to insert in such newspapers as would 
allow their columns to be used for defamation in the interest of fraud. 
I feel honored by being made the object of attack, 

A PUBLIC SERVANT CAN NOT PREVENT SLANDER, BUT SH y DISPROV! 
A public servant, filing an important public trust for the peopl: 
should so conduct himself, not only that he may be clear of stain and 
reproach, but that he may at all times be able to refute and disprov 

slanders. I hold myself subject to this rule. 
HARGI 

The first charge made against me by Mr. Chipley is per} 
swearing.’’ 

When ex-Governor Noble A. Hull, and afterwards Mr. Harry W. 
Clark, was presented for postmaster at Jacksonville, Governor Hull, 
and after him Mr. Clark, was opposed by Mr. Dougherty, Mr. A. 8. 
Mann, and others. Mr. 8S. I. Wailes, as I have reason to believe, 
prompted Mr. Dougherty, then member of Congress, to make the ob 
jection that I was not a citizen of Jacksonville, and therefore had no 
right to any special influence in the nomination, because I had stated, 
as he alleged, in an application for a homestead that I resided in Put- 
nam County. The records of the Post-Oflice Department will prove 
this statement, and I have a copy of them. 

The oath required me toswear that it was then my intention to make 
a home on this piece of land if the homestead should be allowed. The 
oath certainly was not that I intended to make a home upon it ii it 
was not allowed by the Government, nor did I make oath that it was 
my intention to make a home and reside on itif I did not get. possession 
of it, nor did I swear that I would not change my intention and 
abandon the homestead. I did not get possession of it, and I did not 
make my home onit. I brought suit for it and have not yet been able 
to obtain possession of it. It was then, and is now, my intention to 
make a home upon it. [ask what evidence has Mr. Chipley, in this 
state of facts, to accuse me of false swearing, and by what name shal! 
be described his statement that I was ‘‘ guilty of false swearing.’’ 

T leave the people to say what is the character of the man who bears 
false witness against another. 


FIRST ¢ FALSE SWEARI) 


ury ol 


“TRIED TO STEAL A POOR NEGRO'S HOMESTEAD 


The second charge is that I ‘‘tried to steal 4 poor negro’s home- | 


stead.’’ 

Let us examine this statement. If true it was most infamous, and 
the man who would steal another man’s homestead deserves your con- 
demnation, buat not so much as the man who, without authority of 
law, takes many thousands of the homesteads of poor people and puts 
them into his pocket. ‘The facts in this matter are of record, known 
to many persons and easily proved. My brother-in-law, Maj. E. C. 
Simkins, died, leaving his wife a Spanish grant in Putnam County, 
which before 1819 had been occupied. It fell to me to protect and rep- 
resent her rights and interests. 
colored man named Swaim, a tenant on the place who had been allowed 
to live there by Major Simkins for charity, entered a three-year pre- 


emption on a part of this grant under an erroneous United States sur- | 


vey. Thisentry separated the place and injured it. I contested his 
pre-emption and it was setaside. I then applied under the law to the 
proper authorities to be allowed to homestead it. A contest occurred 


in which it was finally decided that I had a right to make the entry. | 


I applied for possession and it was refused, and I brought suit and 
obtained judgment, and the case is still in contest on the point of the 
correctness of the United Statessurvey. Mr. Chipley seeks by the plat 
which he prints to prove that I stated a falsehood in my former letter 
It is only necessary for me to state that the bond for title under this 
grant to Major Simkins is for the land between Baldwin and Barring 
tons and Johnsons, and the Swaim entry is between these two descript- 
ive points, 

This charge first appeared in the anonymous correspondence of the 
newspapers here, known to be at the instigation of Mr. 8. I. Wailes, 
whose clerk then (resident) in the United States land office at Gaines- 
Ville was the promoter of Swaim’s attempt to take Mrs. Simkins’s prop- 
erty from her. It now appears under Mr. Chipley’s personal state- 
mentof itasatruth. ‘It is the voice of Jacob, but the hand is the 
hand of Esau.” 

Mr. Chipley says that the entry did not cut the place in two parts. 
This, like all his statements, is entirely untrue. 





In my absence here on public duty a | 


It is not in any way 
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ures I advocate. 

In all this statement Mr. Chipley does not state one word of truth. 
I never challenged Mr. Chipley to meet me. I challenged all the per- 
sons who opposed my views in reference to pulfic land to attend my 
meetings and select their man, as they could not all speak at the same 
time, and Mr. Chipley, as one of them, was included in the challenge. 
The letter he prints, like all his carefully prepared statements, is so 
arranged as to convey an untruth. 


NO ONE MAN CAN BE THE AUTHOR OF PUBLIC MEASURES, 
t Mr. Chipley says I am not the author of a single measure in State poli- 
a tics or national legislation, He saysI have never been identified with 

: any public or private enterprises within the limits of Florida with any 

iB credit to myself, the State, or people, and that my record is absolutely | 
ie barren of any good. 
No one person is or can be the author of a measure in State politics | 
or legislation. No one public man in the State or out of it bas been 
identified as a public servant with any public or private enterprise. 
- Is it in building railroads? If so, what part of it has the public 
servant been connected with? Has he furnished the money out ot his 
own pocket or taken it eut of the people’s? If he has taken it out of 
the people’s pocket, shall he build a railroad with it and give it to /or- 
eigners, and then lobby with judge and governor and Legislature to 
make the gilt as severely oppressive and onerous to the people as pos- 
sible? 

l ask again, what measure of State legislation or politics is there or 
has there been for me or any other public man to be the author of? 
There is none and has been none. Mr. Chipley has not the first con- 
ception of the public policies of a State, nor of the meaning or nature 
of public as distinguished from private enterprises. 


rik IDKA OF THE WRITER OF THE CHIPLEY PAMPHLET OF MEASURES IN 
STATE POLITICS AND NATIONAL LEGISLATION, 

His idea seems to be that to be the author of a measure in State 
politics or legislation and to be identified with public or private enter- 
prises is to obtain a charter from the Legislature as a free gitt with an 
enormous land subsidy of 27,500 acres to the mile, and with a right to 
tux the people at discretion for the right to live on the land and with 
the further exclusive right to take all they make on the land in pay- 
ment for transporting it to market and its return in the shape of goods, 
with a very occasional privilege of riding on the road themselves; and 
having obtained this free gift from the people to sell it to aliens and 
non-residents and put the money in the pockets of the persons obtain- 
ing the charter. This isa public enterprise and a measure in State 
politics and legislation, and what his writer terms the honor and glory 
of building a railroad. 

SENATOR CALL NEVER USED PUBLIC LAND AND PEOPLE'S HOMES FOR PRIVATE | 
ENTERPRISES, 

I have not been identified with such a measure, and I never will be. 
Neither have I been identified with private enterprises, such as building 
houses for sale, merchandising, planting and cultivating groves and 
farms, owning mills and factories, building canals, not with my own 
money, but with the public land, the people’s homes, and the people’s 

! 
| 
' 


taxes. Men are not elected to the Legislature nor sent to the Senate 
for this purpose. This is not our American idea of government. 


SHOWS WHAT ARE PUBLIC ENTERPRISES, 


Public enterprises, in the only sense in which this phrase can be 
used in connection with legislation or the duties of a legislator in our 
system of government, are the making of laws which establish public 
policies. These policies are not new, but they almost always concern 
subjects which have for many centuries been the concern of governments. 
They relate largely to taxation and its methods, to military and naval 
offense and delense, to the policies of war and peace, to the regulation 
of land tenures and titles, whether to be concentrated in the hands of 
a few persons or held by all the people and free to them in the first 
instance on condition of actual settlement and improvement ; to thecrea- 
tion and regulation of corporations, to transportation, to the laws of 
health and hygiene, and local, national, and international quarantine; 
to coinage, to the laws regulating the relations of debtor and creditor, 
to the internal improvement which is committed by the Constitution 
and practice of our Governnient chiefly to the National Government, 
except as to the grant of charters by the States, and. also to the rela- 
tions of the races and to aids to education. 

These are the subjects committed to a legislator, whether State or 
national. In them there is no room for new authorship. 

The authorship of a new measure which changes the established pol- 
icies of the Government is not the work of a day nor of one man, who 
has but one vote, but it is the consensus of opinion of all the people 
and their representatives, and the public servant can only give his 
voice and vote for that which he thinks best. I know of no important 
measure, either State or national, of which any one man, however great, 
has been the author. Thomas Jefferson had inscribed on his tomb as 
his claim to honor and remembrance by posterity: 


Author of the Declaration of Independence and of the statutes of Virginia 
for religious freedom, and father of the University of Virginia. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


will ever get a title except through me,’’ or my efforts, or the meas- | truthfully be said that this great man and patriot and statesm 
meant that he had been a most prominent advocate of these «; 
which had been foimulated into laws. 


any important measure of State or national policy, nor ident 
any important public or private enterprise, I say that itis not true 





But neither Mr. Chipley nor I am Thomas Jefferson, and i: 
n or 


SENATOR CALL SHOWS THAT HE HAS BEEN RIGHTFULLY CONN! 


PUBLIC ENTERPRISES, 
In reply, then, to his statement that I have not been th, 


have been identified with every important measure of State or nat 


| policy both before the war and after from my early youth unti! po 


while Messrs. Chipley, Wailes & Co. have been making money o 
the free homes of the people and obstructing the path of legislat; 


| cheap transportation by corrupt lobbies and by distributing tree | 


My vote and voice in council and before the people have always 
fur the people’s right for free education, for industrial educat 
free homes on the public lands, for the correction of public wron, 
the protection of the people against the rapacity and greed of lo})|) 
and corruptionists, for the reform of the national jurisprudenc 
system of revenue and taxation and finance that would take the hea 
burden of unjust taxation from the farmers and orange-growers a) 
agriculturists. 
SENATOR CALL PROTECTED THE PEOPLE OF FLORIDA AGAINST | 
UTE OF TWELVE MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 

For protecting them against the unlawful tribute of ten or ¢) 
millions of dollars which Mr. Chipley and Mr. Wailes have caused 
be levied on them and the future prosperity of the State. 


FAST MAIL SUSTAINED BY SENATOR CALL CAUSED TAMPA’S PROSPE! 


My vote and voice have also been given for the establishment of | 
fast mail line and the maintenance of other mail lines by libe: 
propriations for the railroad mail service of the State. 

My vote and voice have been for the just regulation of corporate po 
and right, according to them ail just right and protection and rest: 
ing them to be the people’s servant, and not the people’s master; { 
works of internal improvement and opening the channels of rivers and 
harbors, for erecting light-houses and life-saving stations to protect and 
encourage commerce. 

These are the public enterprises which I have been commissioned by 
the people of the State to be concerned in and identified with, 
have obeyed them. 

SENATOR CALL HAD NO INTEREST IN FORT BROOKE RESERVA! 

Mr. Chipley next states that I used my Senatorial knowledge for a 
land deal, and charges me with duplicity concerning the Fort Lrook: 
reservation. Thisstatement, like the others, I here pronounce to 
solutely false, It has been disproved by more than three res): 
witnesses over their own signatures. These witnesses are Capt. |) 
Tucker, of Virginia, a gallant one-armed Confederate soldier, who wa 
the attorney of Hon. John T. Lesley and other citizens of Tampa who 
were then trying to obtain the reservation for the benefit of the peop! 
Capt. H. B, Littlepage, an ex-Contederate naval officer oi character, 
and by Hon. John T. Lesley, a distinguished citizen of Tampa. I had 
no interest in or connection with any land deal. I had no Senatorial 
knowledge about any land deal. I print the following letters which 
will prove Mr. Chipiey’s statement to be entirely untrue and without 
any foundation. The public record will also prove it to be untrue. 


The letters of Hon. John T. Lesley and Capt. James McKay in refers 
the Fort Brooke reservation were placed in my hands by Senator CALL in |*=2- 
‘83 to selecta suitable attorney to represent these gentlemen, according to tii 
request. Iselected Mr. John S. Tucker. 

The telegrams in question were sent by persons representing the ! : 
gentlemen. Senator CALv’s opposition to their entries were communicated 
me to the attorney, and has always been well known to all parties clain 
terests in this reservation. Senator CALL has had no connection wit! f 
these parties, but has always opposed all entries, both theirs and all o! I 
was at that time employed as a clerk of Senator Johnson's committee i 
that reason was frequently in Senator CALL’s company, and being we!!! 4 
quainted in this city was asked by him to select an attorney for Mr. Les '«) i 
others. 

The facts in this matter are well known to me and others, by whom 
easily be established, 

Hf, B, LITTLE! 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 24 


Having seen an article in a Florida newspaper charging Senator Cr! 
double dealing and collusion with parties in Tampa in certain homestes 
scrip locations made on the Fort Brooke reservation, I desire in justice to ~ 
ator CALL to make a statement of the facts within my knowledge in r 
to this matter 

Senator CALL, in 1883, through Capt. H. B. Littlepage, of this city, placed 
hands letters from Hon. John T. Lesley and Capt. James McKay, of Tam; 
which he was requested to obtain an entry of this reservation for the t 
Tampa, and, if this could not be done, then for certain gentiemen, cil! 
that town; and thatif it was notin his power to give them his persona! © 
support he would select a suitable attorney to represent them. 

Senator CALL stated to me, through Captain Littlepage, and subsequ¢ i 
person, that the writers of these letters were men of character and stan‘ 
their community, but that he was committed to the support of a bill for 
donation of the land to the town of Tampa for educational and other pu! 
and that he should oppose all private entries, as he had been doing, unt! « 
wise instructed by the people of Tampa. : 

It is due to the Senator to say that he has always firmly and pers's'«' 
maintained this position both in the Senate and before the Genera! Lan’ \' 
and, so far from being in collusion with the parties seeking to obtain these ¢ 
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tries, I know that he has been their strongest opponent; but for him, I am of 
opinion that these entries would have been corfirmed, or at least some of them 
Very respectfully, ; : 
JNO, S. TUCKER, Allorney at Law. 


UnITep STATES SENATE, 

Washington, D. C., August 4, 1884 
[hereby state that Iam a member of the Committee on Public Lands of the 
ted States Senate, and that Senator CALL, of Florida, has repeatedly ap- 
red before that committee during the past and previous sessions of Con- 
‘eas and urged the committee to report favorably a bill offered by him for the 
donation of the Fort Brooke reservation to the town of Tampa for public 
ools and parks and other purposes, 
will. but the committee could not find time in the press of other more impor- 

tant business to reach a satisfactory conclusion about it. 
JOHN T. MORGAN, United States Senate. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., June 7, 1890 
Dear Str: In response to your inquiry I will state that Iam a member of the 


Committee on Public Lands of the United States Senate, and that you have fre- | 


quently, persistently, and at all times urged the sale of Fort Brooke reserva- 
tion, and have insisted that the proceeds arising from such sale should be given 
to the public schools of the city of Tampa, Fla.; such has been your position 
since | came to the Senate in 1835. 
Very truly, 
J. H. BERRY. 

Hon, WiLkrnson CALL, United Slates Senate. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICER, 
December 16, 1889. 

I. Lewis A. Groff, Commissioner of the General Land Office, do hereby certify 
that the annexed papers, pages 1 to 4 inclusive, are true and literal exempilifi- 
cations of acertain letter from Hon. W. CALL, dated Washington, D. C., July 

1883, now on file in this office. * * * 

In testimony whereof, | have hereunto subscribed my name and caused the 
seal of this office to be affixed, at the city of Washington, on the day and year 
above written. 


[SEAL LEWIS A. GROFF. 
UnsiTep STATES SENATE, Washington, July 10, 188%. 
Sin: I beg leave to ask your consideration of a late order for the sale of the | 


Fort Brooke reservation, in Florida, under the pre-emption laws. 

| have repeatedly stated to you, and to the Secretary, my opposition to any 
sale or disposition of this land to any private individuals and asked that any 
disposition of the same should be suspended until the next Congress should 
have an opportunity to act on a petition presented by me from the people of 
Tampa, asking that the land be donated to the town of Tampa for educational 
and other purposes, 

lagain renew this protest and earnestly request that this land be withheld 
from sale or entry until Congress can act at its next session on the petition 
which I have presented. 

The reasons which require this donation to be made to the town of Tampa 
are manifest and forcible. 

The land is immediately adjacent to the town of Tampa. 
the health and comfort of the people as a park. It is the only land suitable 
for public buildings. It ‘s, 1 believe, the general desire of the people of the 
town that it should be donated to them for public purposes. 

It is no longer of any use to the Government as a fort or for a garrison. 

Ihave repeatedly made these statements to you, and here renew them. 

Ihave some reason to hope that Congress, at its next session, will act fayor- 
ably on the petition, and make a donation of the reservation to the town of 
Tampa. 

Yours, 


It is necessary to 


WILKINSON CALL. 

Hon. N. C. MCFARLAND, 

Commissioner of Public Lands, Washington, D.C. 

It will be seen from the subjoined statement that the town council 
of Tampa petitioned Congress for the confirmation of the entry and scrip 
location of Messrs. Lesley and Henderson. It will also be seen that, 
while I considered it my duty to present their petitions and give them 
so far as I had any power a full opportunity to assert any rights they 
night have, I also thought it right to adhere to the action which the 
people of Tampa had instructed, namely, the donation of the land to 
the free education of the children of Tampa. 

THE PEOPLE ASKED FOR IT FOR FREE EDUCATION. 


1 had no doubt, and I have none now, that John Lesley might have | 


been safely intrusted with this land, and that he would have used it 
liberally tor the benefit of the people. I know him and knew his father, 


4 true man, a faithful friend, a sincere christian, zealous for right; | 


father and son men worthy of honor and respect. But the people of 
Tampa asked for it for the children, and so far as | had any power these 
letters show that my course has been the same from my first entrance 
into the Senate until now: 


PRUCEEDINGS OF THE TOWN COUNCIL OF TAMPA, 


Members present, W. T. Haskins, president, G. B. Sparkman, S. A. Jones, H. L. 
Branch, W, B. Henderson, Dr. J. P. Wall, T. E. Jackson, and T. C. Taliaferro 
The following report from the committee was submitted: 


MAJORITY REPORT. 
To the president and members of the town council of Tempa: 

Whereas we believe that Messrs. Henderson and Lesley have vested legal 
tights in the reservation, and that the subjoined proposition agreed upon be- 
tween these gentlemen and ourselves as a committee is a fair, reasonable. and 
a proposition for the town, und we recommend its adoption by the coun 


We further recommend that Messrs. Henderson and Lesley enter into a writ- 
ten contract with the council conditioned to carry out the provisions of this 
ement, and that the council pass a resolution requesting our Senators and 
“epresentatives in Congress to take such action as wiil enable Messrs. Hender 
ton and Lesley to perfect their scrip location on suid reservation. 
G. B. SPARKMAN. 
8S. A. JONES, 


ns motion to lav the above report on the table was lost; Wall, Jackson, and | 


Taliaferro voting in the affirmative; Sparkman, Jones, and Branch in the nega- 
ve. The president decided in the negative. 
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Mr. CALL was quite urgent about this | 


= 
Dod 
Mr. Chipley also alleges that I did not 


yt protest against the entry of the 
Fort Brooke reservation. 


I print also a certified copy of the protest, a 1 the letters referred 


| to. I leave it to the people to say what Mr. Chipley’s word and his 
| pamphlet are worth. 
SENAT I ‘ LJ N ik ACHIEROUS TO STAT AN \\ 


R AR 
The next statement is ‘‘ his [my] treachery in the Indian war claims.” 
This is another partof the business of the firm of Wailes & Co., on 
which depends, according to Govérnor Bloxham’s letter to Senator 
Jones, a fee of $60,000 or more to Mr. S. I. Wailes and 
I print Governor Bloxham’s letter. 
I deny the statement that I have be« 
Indian war claims. 
| The facts are as follows: 


h 
il 
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associates, 


n treache n respect to the 


When I came to the Senate the claim of the 
State of Florida for reimbursement to the State of the money paid out 
by the State before the war for the suppression of Indian hostilities 
had been placed by the governor in the hands of my colleague, Mr. 
Jones. He had brought the subject before the Senate and had it pend- 
ing before the Committee on Military Affairs, by which it was under- 
stood to be unfavorably considered. Senator HAMPTON, of South Caro- 
lina, at the request of Senator Jones, had taken charge of the bill, and 
had contended strongly for the payment of both the principal and in- 
terest of the claim. In the face of the adverse judgment of the com- 
mittee he had succeeded, largely as a personal concession to him, in 
obtaining a compromise by which the committee agreed to pay the 
| principaland to charge no interest on the debt due by the State on her 
| bonds to the Indian trust fund. Senator HAMPTON thought he had 
been very fortunate in obtaining this report, and Senator Jones agreed 
with him in this opinion. I gave Senator Jones all the support in my 
power in obtaining payment of the whole claim, principal and interest, 
but had no right to interfere in a matter which had been placed in his 
hands. After the bill had thus been reported to the Senate, my col- 
league, Senator Jones, came to me with a telegram and afterwards with 
a letter from Governor Bloxham to him (which has been published), in 
which he stated that because of Mr. Wailes’s contract for fees, which 
would amount to about sixty thousand, the amount allowed by the com- 
mittee after deducting the amount of the State’s bonds held by the 
Indian trust fund, about $250,000 or $300,C00, principal and interest, 
would be so small that he did not feel authorized to accept the com- 
mittee’s report, and requested Senator Jones to have the bill postponed. 
Senator.Jones so informed Senator HAMPTON, who had charge of it. I 
had nothing to do with it, and had neither the right nor the power to 
interfere. The subject continued in Senator Jones’scharge by the action 
o! the State authorities. 

Some time aiterwards Governor Perry came to Washington several 
times and used all his influence to overcome the adverse opinion which 
had been created by the rejection of the committee’s report and Gov- 
ernor Bloxham’s letter stating that about sixty-two thousand of the 
| money paid by Congress to the State was to be the fee of Mr. Wailes. 

I gave him all the assistance in my power, always, however, protesting 
| and advising that this Wailes fee would be, as it had been, a stumbling- 

block ip the way of the passage of the bill, and would delay if not defeat 
it; and he did all in his power, but failed to accomplish success. 

In the last year of his administration the Wailes’s bill for interest was 
| passed in the House. Mr. Dougherty and Governor Perry came on the 
floor of the Senate and personally requested me to have the House bill 
referred to the Committee on Claims instead of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, which had before had charge of it. This I did in the face 
of objection by a member of the Committee on Military Affairs 

Governor Perry and Mr. Dougherty then asked me to see the chair 
man of the committee and have the bill referred to Senator JON! 
Arkausas. as a subcommittee to report on the bill. This I did, and it 
| was so referred. Governor Perry and Mr. Dougherty appeared before 
| the committee, and Mr. Wailes also requested a hearing, as I was in- 
formed by the members of the committee. The governor and Mr. 
Dougherty and Mr. Wailes took entire charge of the subject. The 
result was that the bill was adversely reported, only one member of 
the committee reporting favorably. I amnot responsible in any degree 
for this resuit. The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD yws that I tried to 
get the adverse report before the Senate for consideration and failed 
because of the earnest objections made to it. 

To show how entirely malicious and inexcusable this pamphlet is 
I print from the following letters and statements which have been be 
fore Congress and the people of the State for years. 


S, Ol 





In the Brooksville Register of March last [1885] an article was pub- 
lished against me in these words: 

Senatur CALL didall he could to prevent t pa t of Indian war 
claims, going so faras to characterize them asa fraud, and saying that it smelled 
badly. 

I denounced this statement in the Senate on 3d April [1855] asa 
false and malicious calumny and the author as a false witness, and I 


published the letters of Senators Jones, HAMPpron, and Governot 
Bloxham, in which Senator Jones said: 


Senator CALL bad nothing to do with the defeat of the Senate resolution to 
| pay the State of Florida $92,000 to reimburse Indian war expenses. The resolu 
tion had nothing to do with the payment of ecrip or the Indian wa diera 
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Senator HAMPTON said: 

Senator CALs did not defeat or prevent in any way the passage of this reso- 
lution, and the Register is utterly mistaken; the resolution was recommitted 
on the request of Senator Jones. 


UnivreD STatTes Senate, Washington, D. C., April 27, 1885. 
Dear Sir: In reply to your note of to-day, I reply that when the bill to in- 
demnify the State of Florida was pending before the Military Committee of the 
Senate [ asked your co-operation and support of said bill, and you assured me 
of it; that you spoke to Governor Hampron in favor of the bill, as I recollect. 
I told you that the settlement which | obtained from the Military Committee 
was the very best that I could obtain, and I remember that you said it was a 
very favorable one under all the circumstances. 
Yours truly, 
Cc, W. JONES. 
Hion. W. CAL, [ icd States Senate 


Usrrep Srates Sexate, Washinglon, D, C., April 14, 1885. 
Hon. Wrixreson Cau, United States Senate 
Having called my attention to the following testimony, I have no hesitation 
in saying that the language attributed to me with respect to yourself never was 
used by me, nor was any suggestion ever made by Mr. Wailes in reference to 


the calling of the yeas and nays. 
Cc. W. JONES. 


The following is Governor Bloxham’s letter to Senator Jones: 


Now, take $132,000 in bonds; interest on the same, $240,000; and $92,000cash, 
making $464,000 upon which Mr. Wailes would claim 15 per cent., and you see 
at once that, after deducting his commission from the cash we receive, there 
would be but an insignificant sum to turn into the State treasury. The amount 
would be too small to be satisfactory. I think it had better go over than prac- 
tically for all we receive to go in the shape of commissions. 


W. D. BLOXHAM. 


Wasninertoyr, D.C., April 11, 1885. 

Lear Str: In the Brooksville Register of March 21, 1885, in which is printed 
*' Bvidence on Indian War Claims,”’ alleged to have been taken before a com- 
mittee of the Legislature of Florida, Mr. 8. I. Wailes, a witness, states as fol- 
lows 

“When I was first made agent of the State I became aware of a letier which 
was very injurious to Governor Drew and his cabinet and the State generally, 
written by ex-Governor Reed to the Secretary of the Interior, Mr.Schurz. I ob- 
tained a copy of the letter and forwarded i to the governor. He requested 
that I should have a copy of the letter and give the same to Mr. Cauu. I went 
to Representative Davipson with a copy and he showed it to Senator CALL, and 
he asked me to make a copy for Mr. CALL’s use.” 

In reference to the foregoing I have to say, that if ever I received a copy ofthe 
letter mentioned from Mr. Wailes and showed it to you and asked Mr. Wailes 
to make a copy for you, the matter has entirely escaped my mind, for I have 
not now the slightest remembrance of it. I do not believethestatement of Mr. 
Wailes to be true. 

And I can further say that you did not prevent the passage of a bill provid- 
ing for the payment of the Indian war claim, but on the cont-ary I am aware 
that you have always been zealous in endeavoring to have the matter settled 
in a manner beneficial to the people of the State. I never heard of you circulat- 
ing any charge which stamped dishonesty on the high officials of the Demo- 
cratic party of Florida. 

Yours very truly, 
R. H. M, DAVIDSON. 

Hon, Wiixryson CALL. 


SENATOR CALL, WITH SENATOR PASCO, PLACED IT ON APPROPRIATION BILL. 

After Mr. Pasco’s election and his assignment to the Committee on 
Claims, and the Legislature having petitioned tor the passage of the 
bill, it was favorably reported through Senator Pasco’s efforts from 
that committee. The following extract from the CoNGRESSIONAL 
RecorD will show that, with Mr. Pasco’s aid, an amendment for its 
payment was put on the annual appropriation bill. It happened to 
fall to me to have the vote of the Senate, without yeas and nays, by 
which it was at first announced by the President to be defeated, recon- 
sidered by a division, and an amendment for the payment of the claim 
put on the bill. This does not appear in the Recorn, the only entry 


being ‘‘The amendment was agreed to;’’ but it can be easily proved. 
SKNATOR CALL’S SPEECH IN FAVOR OF PAYING THE STATE INDIAN WAR EXPENSES. 

On March 1, 1889, on page 2531, is the following speech made be me 
in supportof an appropriation for the payment of the Indian war claim, 
principal and interest: 

Mr. President, this claim on the part of the State of Florida has been adjudi- 
cated at various times, and a bill for ite payment passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the former Congress, two years ago. 

There is no doubt that the money was honestly expended by the State for the 
suppression of Indian hostilities. j 

Phe facts are undisputed. The necessities of the State at this time are very 
great, and this money will be expended, not only in the interests of the State of 
Florida, but of the whole country, in ———s the reappearance of the epi- 
demic which prevailed in the State and its communication to other States. 

In consequence of the great loss imposed on the State by the epidemic last 
year the State's finances have become very much reduced, and the State is in very 
great need of this money at this time for the purpose I have mentioned. 

Inasmuch as there is no dispute whatever in regard to the fact of the money 
having been honestly expended by the State, and the debt has been recognized 
by a committee of this body and by a bill passing the other House, I think 
that the amendment ought to be allowed to go upon the bill. 


When the vote was taken by the sound without yeas and nays the 
amendment was announced by the Chair to be defeated; upon my mo- 
tion for a division, it was carried. 

This amendment was afterwards stricken off in the conference com- 
mittee, the House objecting to its payment then, and a clause substi- 
tuted for a report from the Secretary of the Treasury of the amount 
necessary to pay the claim. 

These are the facts proved by the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD. It ap- 
pears from them that the first time the bill has ever come before the 








Senate favorably and even approached payment it has been t})» 
efforts, my colleague having his due share of credit for the fa: 
report of the Committee on Claims and for the action of ¢} 
will also be observed that the allowance of interest on th 
of the loyal States for expenditures during the wa 
favorably considered, and at the former time when th: m . 
was before Congress these claims had not been considered fayoy.\) 
is only just to Senators HaAmPpron and JonEs to make this eta: 

Mr. Chipley in his pamphlet refers to a remark made }). 
York last summer to a ‘‘ State official,’’ Hon. Mr. (now Judee 
who was explaining to me the State’s need of money. wh: 
that I thought the State might have been wise to have taken ¢ 
offered by the Hampton bill and prosecuted their claim for jy, 

This was only a chance remark, and not intended to be | 
for a charge against me. It was, however, the opinion 
HAMPTON and JONES, who thought the State’s claim for int, 
not be prejudiced by it. 

STATE'S GLAIM RESTS EITHER ON ACTUAL OR ASSUMED w 
STATES SERVICE, 

The pamphlet writer also refers to my ignorance, in intrody 
tain bills, of the fact that if the troops had been muster 
United States service they would have been paid. It is only ne 
to say that the pamphleteer does not understand what he see 
about. The foundation of the State’s claim is that th 
ordered to be mustered, but one of the bills referred to wa 
diers who were not paid. 

SENATOR CALL REQUIRED AMOUNT OF W AILES’S FEE TO BE PAID 1 
THEIR WIDOWS. 

The bill to reimburse the State the money paid out by the Stat 
no reference to the unpaid soldiers and made no provision 
The bill I introduced to reimburse the State provided in effect + 
amount of the Wailes fee should be required to be paid to t 
diers, their widows and children, in payment of their servic 
have never been paid for. This seems to be the point which | 
The bill as I introduced it, which Mr. Chipley thinks showed m) 
ance, assumed that the unpaid soldiers who live in Florida « 
fought in the war should have this money instead of Mr. Wail 

Mr. Chipley may think this is ignorance and folly, but I st 
so. I still think that the proper use of money paid to the State 
United States for the services of citizen soldiers in an Indian wa: 
pay the unpaid soldiers, their widows and orphan children, rat! 


fay 
6 Senate 


a Washington lawyer and lobbyist. This is one of the charges ag inst 


me, and all the others are equally foolish. 
DISREPUTABLE LOBBYING UNTRUE. 


Another charge made by Mr. Chipley is “‘his [my] disreputable lob- 


bying’’ in the Florida Legislature in 1879, after my election in 1879 

read in the New York World to-day a statement, I have no doubt tro: 
one of Mr. Chipley’s and Mr. Wailes’s hired slanderers, that [ ha 
been threatened with expulsion from the State senate for disreputal) 
lobbying. The statement is untrue. Judge Niblack was my war 


personal and political friend. We agreed in our efforts in 1579 to try 


and save to the people of the State what was left of the public land 
and of the railroads. The old Florida Raiiroad interest had the: 
representatives in the Legislature, and one of them is doubtle: 
author of this statement. I had just beenelected to the Senate by tha 
body. I was giving my tinie to the protection of the people and th: 
homes and rights, and I was stronger with the Senate and the peop 
as I am aow, than the old Florida Railroad Company ani’ Messrs 
Chipley, Wailes & Co. The remark attributed to me is entirely 
true. 
BOODLE FROM LITTLEFIELD FALSE. 

The next statement upon which Mr. Chipley stakes his truth is) 

these words: ‘‘ His boodle from Littlefield.’’ This is only a false staté 


ment. The facts areasfollowsand are of record: In 1869 Judge James 
M. Baker, Silas L. Niblack, and myself agreed that we would try au‘ 
save for the stockholders and the several counties that held stock th 


Pensacola and Georgia Railroad from Lake City to Quincy, t 
vertised to be sold by the trustees, as we thought without autho: 
law. We associated with us in a written agreement Mr. |i!) 
Jacksonville, of the house of Dibble, Worth & Co., of New ' 
in good standing and of large credit and business, Mr. Kequa 
A. Huling, men of wealth. These gentlemen brought into t!: 
tion others—three Democrats and three Republicans, Mi 
ing a conservative man in sympathy with the Democrats. 
JUDGE JAMES M, BAKER, SILAS NIBLACK, AND SENATOR (A! 
A written agreement was made, which can be produce: 
railroad should be bought at the sale and the original stockho!l cr 
tected and the trusts of the internal improvement act continvcd 
the road completed westward to Pensacola and the road from |! 
to Jacksonville united with it. It was further agreed that 
under the sale should be settled by the courts, Mr. Dibble a: 
Dibble, Worth & Co. should furnish the money necessary | 
first payment or forfeit. Messrs. Swepson & Littlefield ha: 


buy the road and this organization was made to prevent such porch 


had 


The road wassoldand bought. Judge Baker, Niblack, and my-e!! 
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nothing todo with this part of the transaction. Subsequently Mr. 
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that all these persons paid at the proper time for their shares of the sto 








Dibble and the other members, against the protest of Baker, Niblack, ee Se os eee Shand ~ ee a 
and myself, made an agreement with Messrs. Swepson « Littlefield, | head, president of the Exchange National Bank, a as eel Reece ae aa 
and Judge Baker and myself brought suit to break up this agreement | share paid by the ban} le t e! 

and carry out the original agreement. The record of this suit isin the | , ok os we a . t } was Di 
courts. It was carried to the supreme court of the State and decided was a strong i ‘ 
against us. 9 ‘ , ‘ ori Yo | el 1 ° 

We opposed the passage of the act for the issue of the four millions there wae nan age aa 
of bonds, and the fact is of record and can be proved and wasinvolved | Res . 
in the suit. J. LUTTRELI 

Long after this decision against us, Mr. John P. Sanderson, the at-| ,, : i. B. LI EPAGI 
torney of the new company, became satisfied that their title was doubt- | 
ful without our assent to the sale, and Judge Baker, Niblack, and myself | 
agreed to sell to Colonel Sanderson for the new company whatever S i 
rights we acquired under the purchase at the sale of 1869. We were ( 
yery glad to do so. It was an honest, fair, and just transaction, and | Drar Sir: I desire to obtain from some information as to the P 
there was no boodle in it. We had acquired certain rights in law in | "'? oe a “ee en Ste ie atone adie on ane 
the title under the sale in the presecution of an honest public purpose, | pe convenient to you ts have an intervies ee 
and we sold them to those who thought them valuable, after being he information I seek is for p 
defeated in a lawsuit to preserve the property to the original owners. a 
We were never members of the company, and this was all the connec- | Capt. Harps — 
tion we ever had with it. Again I ask, what are the statements of 
Mr. Chipley against me or any one worth ? . 

IUDGE JAMES M. BAKER'S NAME AGAINST MR. CHIPLEY’S STATEMEN | DeaeSie: On the i%h of} nak ee d , . M ‘ ’ 

I place the name of Judge James M. Baker, my associate in this s lawyer of this city, re see I n regard Post ¢ \ 
transaction, a man pure and spotless in life, honorable and patriotic in | S¢w'ns Machi a wn on cee tl Ba gag EB Regge? A per ~ Roney em 
purpose and action, a lawyer and a judge, as impartial and just as | ing several questions about the company’s affairs he stated that he would 
ever graced the court of State or nation, against Mr. Chipley and his | candid with me and tell me his object, as 1 might misunderstand his nquir 
statement, and therewith I rest content. | nlveric avon mv re mi ZN upon you i that he had been 

SENATORIAL KNOWLEDGE FOR PERSONAL ENDS—A FALSE STATEMENT As your whole connection with the Post Sewing-M m par w of 
: . . ss mms. s the utmost honesty and integrity and can be testified to by any er < ur 

“ Senatorial knowledge for personal ends. Thisisuntrue. I never | izens, I regard this attack upon you as malicious and unwarranted, and 
used my Senatorial influence for my personal benefit for a single penny’s | therefore advise you of it 
worth. menpe rane Poem, it. I Lit LEPAGI] 

If referenceis had here to the Swaim homestead, I have shown that it | Hon. Witxiyeox CaLt. I See he ae 
is too silly for serious answer. Have [ not a right which every citizen | yy, John B. Whitehead. president of the Exchange National Bank 
has to apply for a homestead? Is it a wrong to any one to appeal to | o¢ Norfolk. was then and is now a man of the hiehest character, and 
the constituted authorities fora claim of right? Have I a right to | deserves the high reputation eile: bt honnendaittt beeme . Then tiers 


protect a widowed sister’s right by availing myself of privileges which 
the law gives to me? 

If the Fort Brooke charge is meant, the letters I print prove its un- 
truth. I never had the least personal interest in the claim on Fort 
Brooke reservation, or in anything connected with it, and John T. 
Lesley and his lawyers in Washington will so testify. 

if the Norfolk bank transaction, the letter herewith printed will 
show that the transaction was honorable and in every way proper. If 
it is meant that I applied to the proper authorities to protect me against 
anunjustand unlawful lawsuit, which can only have the effect of promot- 
ing the interests, as I believe and as I think I shall in due time prove, 
of a conspiracy against me because I am an obstacle to the accomplish- 
ment of schemes of unlawful appropriation of the public lands and of 
personal advancement to office, I had a right todo so. I do not lose 
my rights as a citizen to the just protection of the laws because I am 
a public servant. This, like all the rest of this pamphlet, is only 
worthy of answer to show the author’s purpose. 

The following letters will dispose of this statement: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, Washington, D. C., May 14, 1890. 
My Dear Sir: In regard to the Post Combination Sewing-Machine, I beg to 


say 1 became a purchaser of its stock about the same time with yourself; that | 


some of the best and most reputable men in Washington were its stockholders 
and directors, and the company was in all respects bona fide and respectable, 
and that its stock was depreciated by bad management. The stock was sold at 
one time at 45 cents on the dollar, and at one time I could have sold my thirty 
shares at that priee. I have the stock yet. 

Mr. Whitehead, of the National Exchange Bank, was at one time director, 
and your connection with the company was entirely honorable and above 
board, and my only regret is that the depreciation in the stock prevented al! of 
us realizing handsomely on a legitimate business venture. 

Very truly yours, 
M, C. BUTLER. 
Hon. Witkinson CALL, Washington, D. C. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., June 11, 1890. 


DEAR Sir: Having learned that you have been charged with improper acts in 
connection with the Post Combination Sewing-Machine Company and the Ex- 
change National Bank of Norfolk, Va., having been respectively treasurer and 





secretary of said sewing-machine company, in justice to yourself we take occa- | 


sion to testify to the facts: That at the time you placed your stock with the said 
Exchange Bank it had a cash value of $30 per share; that it afterwards went up 
to $42 per share, and was in demand at that price; that after your stock had 

n placed with said bank all future assessments upon it were paid by the 
president of said bank, Hon. John B. Whitehead, with checks payable to the 
treasurer of said sewing-machine company ; that said John B. Whitehead was a 


member of the board of directors of the said sewing-machine company, and that | 


e attended the business meetings of said company and heard its matters fully 


ee and seemed to have a high opinion of itas a business enterprise 


change National Bank. 


at when said sewing-machine stock became fally paid up it was issued to the | 


We further state that the Post Combination Sewing-Machine Company was | 


Organized by an agreementamong the most reliable business men of Washing- 
ton City to become an incorporated com to buy the patents with the stock 


you had in your hands a large amount of this stock for Senators M. C. BUTLER, 
James B, Beck, Col. J. R. Sneed, Judge MacArthur, Mr. Cummrnes, and others; 


any, 
and hap arehase the stock at 20centson the dollar. payable in installments; that | 


of Mississippi, Democrats of the Judicia 
| of this nomination, will show the entire 
| statement. 


He was then and i 
integrity. He wasa 
Lto the 
had tl 


of the bank was in no way attributable to him. 
now a business man of fine ability and of perfe 
man of large fortune, all of which was surrenders 
the bank. The enterprise in which he engaged 
the best business men in Washington City, a 


creditor 3 OL 
sanction ol 


time 


1e 





nd for a considerabl« 
the bank could have sold the stock for more than twice the 


paid for it. 


amount 
JOHN I HMARTRIDGE 3 COMEINATIO® 
The Chipley-Wailes libel charges me with defeating Mr. Hartridge 
combination by blundering stupidity and disgusting Mr. Hartridg 
Republican friends by doing what I had been requested not to do, and 
says this statement is obtained from Hartridge. 
Everything I did was at the request of Mr. Hartrid 


T 
Mr 


ce 
©, 


ge, and proof can 


| be furnished of the fact. 


The following letters from Senators PuGu, of Alabama, and GEORGE, 
ry Committee, who had charge 
want of truth in Mr. Chipley’s 
I have a similar letter from Senator M.S. QuAY, of Penn 
sylvania, who was one of the Republicans upon whose vote Mr. Hart 
ridge relied. 
Copies of this letter have been sent to Florida 
to print it here. It will not be denied 
UNITED STaTEs SENATE, Was! : D 


and 3 unnece 


My Dear Sire: Ilamamember of the Judi 
tee had under consideration the nomit 

trict judge of the northern district of F) 

to me, and he had severa! consultations w 
tion. You did everything that you could do t 
Mr. Hartridge, and it is doing you great injustice to 
to do or anything you actually did contributed in the 
Yours truly 


ary 
ition of John W. Harts 


ridgg.e 





ith me or 


Senator CALI 


SENATE ( Wa yton, J i 
Dear Sim: I was a member of the Committee on the Judiciary w! 
Hartridge was nominated for district judge of the United States for t I 
ern district of Florida. Iam satisfied now, as! was then, that it w 
| ble to have secured his cénfirmation. There was nothing done st in 
| any way contributed to his defeat, and everyt ry was d ; and all 
other Democrats which was possible to secur 
If there had been enough Repub! swho were w nor to vote f his nom 
ination to secure it with t vot the Democrats thes land é ily 
have confirmed him m wt t wa te rmed ‘ f » thatt 
statement is not cor 
‘ ertainly no bla nie 1 ‘ t »% re of his 
Very sincerely, your friend 
’ 7, ci} ‘ 
Hon. WiLkKinson CALL, United States Senate 
TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY VEN BILLS INSTEAD OF FIFTEEN 1! in 3 
PASSED ¢ JRESS, 
The next charge of Mr. Chipley is that I am ignorant, stupid, in- 
competent, and do not know how to write a bill; that I have intro 


| 
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duced four hundred and fifty-seven bills in the Senate and passed practi- 
cally none of them, and that I am generally of no use or value. 
rhisstatementis entirely untrae. Twohundred and thirty-eight bills 
introduced by me covtain provisions which have become law or have 
passed the Senate and the House. 
The idea of judging a Senator by the number of bills he has passed, 


and condemning him because he has not passed a certain number, or 


condemning or praising him because of the number of bills he bas or 
has not introduced, could only have been conceived by a person en- 
tirely unaccustomed to legislation. 

The bills referred to were many of them private bills for individuals, 
introduced by request from all parts of the United States, Every cit- 
izen has a right to be heard in Congress and to have a chance to have 
his right considered. This right of petition, whether by bill or other- 
wise, is his right. I have always yiven every man, however poor, the 
right to be heard through me in Congress. Many of these bills have 
been amendments to appropriation bills. Many others have become 
laws by being reported in the bills framed by the committees to which 


| 
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adoption. - 
FAST MAIL AND TAMPA AND KEY WEsr. 

I have introduced and supported steadfastly and earnesi}y » 
priations for the establishment and support of the fast-mail }/ jy 
special appropriation for it. It is this line and this service ¢),4; 
enabled and induced Mr. Plant to make his great expendit 
development of Tampa, and I may justly claim that to my seryiers 
the Senate more than any and all other causes is due throuvh + 
tion the growth and present and future prosperity of Tampa, an 
corresponding development of Key West. 
Plant and Col. H. 8. Haines, one of the most able and compet«n 
road men in the United States, and Mr. Imgraham, the able pr: 
of the South Florida Railroad Company, will readily confirm m, 
ments. 

OTHER BILLS AND SPEECHES OF SENATOR CALL. 


I have introduced bills for the establishment of a national u; 


they were referred, and were passed with other provisions and othersub- | sity of natural research and education in the District of Columbia 


jects, such, for instance, as the amendments to homestead laws, which 
have been quite numerous to river and harbor bills; such as amend- 
ments proposed to the tariff and revenue laws and amendments to pen- 
s10n laws 


PRINCIPLES OF REAGAN INTERSTATE-COMMERCE BILL 


REAGAN BILL WAS NOT PASSED. 

A notable instance will illustrate this legislative habit. Senator 
REAGAN, of Texas, was amongst the first to introduce bills regulating 
interstate commerce, which became known as the Reagan hill, yet the 
Reagan bill did not become a law, although the principles of the Reagan 
bill are now the law. The number of these bills is increased by the 
habitof reintroducing at the commencement of each session those which 
failed to pass or have consideration at the previous session. 


BECAME LAW, BUT THE 


SENATOR CALL ON COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 


My services for some years have been on the Committee on Appro- 
priations, which reports only the general appropriation bills for the 
Government, 

The work of legislation is not the work of any one Senator or Rep- 
resentative. Measures are rarely if ever the result of any one bill in- 
troduced by one man. Legislation is divided into that which is gen- 
eral and special—to that which relates to new policies or to the correction 
of existing law. 

The subjects of legislation which concern the Siate of Florida are the 
appropriations for rivers and harbors, public buildings, Indian war 
expenses, Indian war services unpaid, Indian war pensions, free homes 
for the people on the public lands, tariff, and internal revenue. 

MONEY FOR FLORIDA, 

Since I have been here the appropriations have been greater than in 
all the previous history of the State. I have hal my full share of in- 
fluence in this respect. 

Appropriations for public buildings since I have been here have been 
greater than in all the past history of the State. I have had my full 
share of influence in this respect. 


BILLS OF SENATOR CALL WHICH BRCAME LAW IN PART OR ALTOGETHER. 


| have twice put an amendment on the pension bills granting pen- 

ous to the survivors and widows of the soldiers of the Florida Semi- 
nole Indian wars. I, with my colleagues, have twice prevented a re- 
daction of the duty on oranges and have increased the duty on some 
Florida prodacts which had a right to consideration. 
full share and influence in adjasting the former duties with fairness to 
the cigar-manufacturing interest and to the tobacco growers. 

I introduced a bill to give patents to the settlers and bona fide pur- 
chasers on the old railroad land grant of May 17, 1856, subject to the 
action of Congress. The principles of this bill are contained in the 
bill for adjustment of railroad land grants and are now the law. I 
have twice passed through the Senate bills asserting the right of Con- 
gress over the railroad land grant of May 17, 1856, and for the protec- 
tion of the free homes of settlers against Mr. Chipley and his associates 
and giving patents to the persons whose money has been taken for 
worthless claims to land, 

I aided in passing a bill through the Senate requiring the courts to 
take jurisdiction of this grant and settle titles. I passed through the 
Senate an amendment to the forfeiture bill giving title to all actual set- 
tlers. Subsequently all the provisions of the bill which I introduced 
giving title to purchasers in good faith became a law in the general bill 
for adjustment of railroad land grants, although they were not applica- 
ble as they should have been to the land grant under the act of May 
17, 1856. 

I introduced a resolution for intervention by the United States be- 
tween Peru and Chili, and tor an alliance and international congress 
of the American peoples. The substantial provisions of this resolution 
were afterwards adopted and realized in the Pan-American Congress 
lately held in this city. 

I made a speech for free coinage of silver, the ideas of which are 
now about to be realized. Certainly this idea is not my peculiar prop- 


I have had my | 


| 


for industrial education. and made speeches on it. 
think that these ideas will some day be carried eut. 


mp - . ror 
Boston to Tampa and from Tampa to Havana via Key \Ve vith 


I have no doubt that 


aac 
erty, but I think I may claim that I have contributed my sh 


uu 


a 


have 
Lures r the 


I am pleased to 


I have made speeches on the tariff, on banks, on the Treasury sur- 


plus, on free education, on coinage and the precious metals, on 


rail- 


road receivers, and reform in the practice of the United States courts 
on executive power, on land-grant forfeiture, and on all the subject 
of national policy which have been before Congress, and on religio 


freedom. I wish these speeches were much better than they ar 


my colleagues kindly assure me that they were not unbecoming tot 
I am very sure that they have 


Senate and not without usefulness. 


ne 


not fallen to the level of the miserable ribaldry of Mr. Chipley’s 


lawyer’s written libel on me, either in matter, style, false statemen 


or any other respect. 
This is my record in the Senate. 
my friends. 


I am not ashamed of it, no 


MR, CHIPLEY'S RECORD. 


Now let us examine Mr. Chipley’s record. 
but for the fact of his connection with the land-grant wrongs and 


versity in wrong-doing which make him the cat’s-paw of the claim 


‘ 


re 
il 


Itisa small subject, and 


th 
raid on the free homes of the people, his natural audacity and per- 


and the lobbyists who have better minds to conceive and better jud 
ment to execute, it would not be of sufficient importance to occupy 


either your or my time and attention. 
MR. CHIPLEY AND THE LANDGRANT OF 27,000 ACKES TO THE M 


I know nothing of Mr. Chipley’s record before he came to Florid 
Iam informed that he was brought to the State by a merchant of | 
sacola, Mr. Sullivan, asa railroad agent for his business in operating 
the road trom Pensacola to the Alabama line, and continued in that 


capacity and in the employment of the Louisville and Nashvill: 
poration, of Louisville, Ky., until the State Legislature passed th 


of 1881, agreeing to give Judge Stanley and his associates 2:}, 600) acres 


to the mile of swamp and overflowed land thereby rendered u 


cultivation, and in addition agreed to give them all the right, title 
and privilege which the State then had, under the act of Congress o! 
May 17, 1856, to the land lying alongside the road which should be 
actually built from Pensacola to Chattahoochee, making, if this latte: 
grant was valid and carried anything, 27,200 acres to the mile, or : 


principality of 4,080,000 acres for a railroad from Pensacola to Cha 
hoochee, about 150 miles. 


++ 


Mr. Chipley says that the railroad company has received only 5,900) 


acres to the mile. I do not know anything as to this. My stat 
was that this company had received a grant of 23,600 acres to th 
The granting actshows this to be true. Whether they have a 
received it at this time or are to receive it in the future is immat: 


all; 


The act which created the company gave it to them, and as thie Co 


missioner states that the selections amount to 23,000,000 acres, 
16,000,000 have actually been certified to the State, it makes no (! 
ence whether they have yet received it. 

Having received this vast donation of land all over the State 
of it I am informed situated many miles away from the rail: 
where the people will never either see or transport freight upon 
on the railroad, Mr. Chipley, I am informed and there is no 
to the fact, sold or disposed of the charter in some way to tlic 
ville and Nashville Railroad corporation, or to persons connect« | \ 


by whom the money was furnished to build the road, Mr. Chipley | 


self, it is stated and believed, making a large sum of money ou! © 
sale of this free gift of the people of Florida, which cost him »0' 
Mr. Chipley claims ‘‘ the honor and glory”’ of building the ra\'' 
that is, of selling the charter to some person who could use th 
of the Louisville and Nashville corporation, making a fortu: 
the sale and having them build the road. 


BLIND, DEAF, AND DUMB MEN COULD BUILD A RAILROAD WITH THI> 


All that I have to say about this is that a blind, deaf, and 
man, with a card hang around his neck stating that 4,080,000 « 
land, with the right of transporting everything made by the | 


\ 
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and bringing back anything for which it was exchanged, mig”! 
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turned loose in any money center of the United States and of Europe, 
and the offer would be gladly accepted by thousands of people and a 
large sum of money paid for the privilege of doing it. 


FORFEITURE OF LAND GRANT TO STATE OF MAY 17, 1856, 


About the year 1883~’84, I think, the Hon. John T. Lesly, a dis- 
tinguished citizen of Tampa and South Florida, otten honored with 
a seat in the Legislature and with the confidence of the people ot Hills- 
jorough County and South Florida, addressed me a letter calling my 
attention to the public duty of forfeiting the land yrant of the act of 
May 17, 1856, from Waldo to Tampa. I placed this letter before the 
tenate and referred it to the Committee on Public Lands, and printed 
‘tfor the benesit of the people. This letter was followed by petitions 
from 847 other citizens of South Florida, Among them is the name 
of A. S. Manan, and Mr. Milton Mabry, ex-lieutenant-governor, has in- 
formed me within the last few days that he was among the petitioners. 


The three petitions were followed from time to time by a great many | 
Thus instructed by the people I investigated the subject and | 


thers. 
ae that the grant had no existence and that it had never taken 
effect; that the Legislature had never disposed of it, and that the old 
Florida Railroad Company had never had any even plausible pretense of 
aciaim; that the claim of the Florida Railway and Navigation Com- 
pany was purely an unlawful appropriation of the public domain and that 
the reservations had been made in plain and palpable violation of law. 
limmediately commenced the necessary measures to bring the status of 
law and fact to the attention of the proper authorities, to the Secretary 
of the Interior, and to the Senate. 

The proper resolutions of inquiry and bills were introduced and urged 
by me. The CONGRESSIONAL RECORDs and my speeches will show 
how earnestly I labored to obey the people’s will and to protect their 
hones. It was not long before the land agent of the Pensacola and 
Atlantic Railroad Company, Mr. Chipley, began to show his teeth with 
the same audacity, ignorance, and selfish perversity as characterizes 
this pamphlet. 

The propositions of law and fact were clear and indisputable, and 
twice has the Senate sustained them against all the opposition that 
hasbeen madetothem. Theextractsfrom the REcoRD contained in Mr. 
Chipley’s pamphlet carry an untruth in every respect, as does every 
other word and syllable in this pamphlet. 

The bill to which Senator MORGAN refers was a bill brought in late 
in the session, When it could not have passed the Senate, and it con- 
firmed the railroad’s claims of title under pretense of for....ing it—a sub- 
teriuge not unknown to land-grant agents and claimants. 

Mr. Chipley and Wailes & Co. have been assiduous in their efforts as 
lobbyists with the Senators and the Committee on Public Landsand in 
every possible method of detraction and abuse of me from that day to 
the present. 


uk. CHIPLEY AS A LAND-GRANT AGENT, AND THE FREE HOMES OF THE PEOPLE. 


Mr. Chipley as a land-grant agent of a claim from the State of 27,000 
acres to the mile, or 4,080,000 acres. 

In West Florida there is an old reservation, made on May 17, 1856, 
under the land grant of May 17, 1856, on the promise of Hon. David 
L. Yulee that the Legislature would thereafter dispose of it to the 
Pensacola and Georgia Railroad Company, and that by anticipatory 
action the Legislature had already done so. The Legislature did not 
dispose of it, and the Pensacola and Georgia Railroad corporation did 
not build the road, but died without a successor, and the Legislature 
‘bade it from building the road. Mr. Chipley, vice-president of the 
Pensacola and Georgia Railroad Company and land-grant agent, as Iam 
informed, seized upon this old reservation which had stood unnoticed 
and unclaimed by the State from 1856 to 1882. In 1883, the time when 
he and Mr. Wailes claimed the grant as still subsisting, about eight 
years after Secretary Chandler decided that the grant had no existence, 
{ resisted in the name of the people that entirely unlawful appropria- 
tion of theirhomes. Mr. Chipley prints a certificate of Mr. Stockslager, 
Commissioner of Public Lands, given under the act to adjust railroad 
land grants unlawfully, a deed trom the Pensacola and Atlantic Com- 
pany of some five thousand acres of land. 

Mr. Stockslager assumed that the Pensacola and Atlantic Railroad 
Company had received that land lawfully. He was doubtless not ad- 
vised of the fact that the old Pensacola and Georgia reservation was ab- 


slutely void, and is so declared in express terms by the laws of the 
United States. 


Senator GrorGE, of Mississippi, for some time chief-justice of that | 


State, and now amongst the ablest, and perhaps most able lawyer in 
the Senate, has made this so plain that no lawyer, not interested in the 
‘ase, even pretends to deny it. 

I place the speech and opinion of Chief-Justice and Senator GEORGE 
‘galnst Mr, Chipley, vice-president of the Pensacola and Atlantic Rail- 
road ( ompany, and land-grant agent, and leave you todecide which is 
night, and whether Iam to be blamed for agre eing with Senator GEORGE 
an the people’s homes in this grant belong to them and not to Mr. 

hipley and Mr. Wailes. 

#t us look a little while at what Mr. Chipley claims, as against the 


people, under this old, frandulent, and absolutely void and unlawful 
reservation. 


CCE . 


e 


oa 


These are the quantities in each of the above counties as given to me 
in a letter irom the Acting Commissioner of Public Lands, Governor 
Stone, of late date. The amount claimed from Pensacola to Chatta- 
hoochee and from Waldo to Tampa, as appears in Governor Stone’s letter 
of May 24, which I will print, is as follows 


AND FROM PENSA( 


DEPARTME® 
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OF 








or, ¢ I D OFF 
Was D. C.. April 28. 1890. 

Stk: In compliance with your request of the 26t tant. relative to lands 
listed or approved to the State of Florida on account of the grant 1 »y the 
actof May 17, 1856 (11 Stat, for the Pensa sand G gia Railr i Com- 
pany, I submit herewith a ement, by inties, show x ly the 
amounts so listed, 

| Very respectfu \ STONI 
| ( 
He Witkinson CALI 
United States Senate, W 0 D 
Lan i, or approved, to the State } a . - 
Nanie of county Acres ume of coi cres 
N A A 
Calhoun 55, 665, 80 Liberty rs , 
Colum bia 29,077.39 | Madis », 113. 36 
Gadsden 24, 149, 32 Santa Rosa 14. 502. ¢ 
Hamilton 16, 707. 59 1e< »' 198) 45 
Holmes 74, 245. 69 17. 53 
Jackson ..,... 117, 776, 02 68.17 
Jefferson......... 9, 902. 43 Wast rtor 0). 24 
La Fayette... 5, 814. 28 . —— 
Leon. 14, 006. 35 rota 1. 273. 890, 99 
DEPARTMENT OF THE I>» m, GENERAL LAND OFPFICR, 
Washingt D. C., May 24 xOO 

Sir: Refering to your request of this day relative to the quantity of land ré 
served in certain counties under the act of May Is making a grant of 
lands to the State of Florida to aid in the construction of arailroad trom Amelia 
Island (Fernandina) on the Atlantic to the asters of Tampa Bay, with a branch 
to Cedar Keys, on the Gulf of Mexico, you ed at an ay x ite es 
timate shows as follows 

P r emnity 

mits mits, 

4 ter 
Marion County 3 940 60) 
Hernando County.. ‘ 46, 08 960 
Sumter County... 138. 240 17. 440 
es COGS cccocecocccene | 1,480 
Hillsborough County 39, 240 104, 800 
Alachua County 7, 44 ) 

. 

These figures represent in the aggregate the actua tuarmtitic ) the 
withdrawal made for the benefit of said grant within the cor I ed, 
without deducting therefrom the lands excepted o1 l W tto the 
grant. 

Respectfully 
M. STON! 
Hon. Wrikryson CALI 
United State Ne 
MAY 1890, 
Sin: The area of the selections made by the State o da prior to t 


firmatory act of March 3, 1857, is 11,630,271.61 acres. 
Total swamp selections upto this date is 22,222,439 
rotal swamp land patented up to this date is 16,114, 6 


ACTING COMMISSIONER GENT 


OO ac 


RAL LAND OFFICE 


For Senator CAL! 


REDDICK'S HOME AND IMPROV! SA 


ILD in. CHIPLI 


The following was sent me by the people of Escambia County 





STATE or Fioripa, Escambia County 
Before the subsciber this day personally came Henry W. Reddick 
ing duly sworn, says: That he is a citizen of the Stat« Floridaand a resident 
of Washington County, in said State. and has resided in said Washington 
County for the past nineteen years; that for the past sixteen years he has re 
| sided ata place known as Four-Mile Point, on the south shore of Choctaw 
hatehee Bay.in said county, and during said time has had inclosed and under 


cultivation about 30 acres of land, more or less; that he is a married man and 
the head of a family, and during the said past sixteen years has lived with his 
wife and family in a dwelling built by him on said preini that on about 
the 28th of December, 1882, affiant, for the purpose of : ] of the 
benefits of chapter 3324, Laws of Florida, entitled “An act to enable settlers on 


ng mseit 





State lands to obtain titles thereto,’’ approved March 7, [*5!1, made application 
to P. W. White, at Tallahassee, for entry by affiant said rcres and an ad- 
ditional 30 acres contiguousthereto, and all }) g and beingin lot |, township 2, 
lot 15, township 2 south, range 21 west, and paid over tothe said P. W. White 
the sum of $18, the same being the first installmentof one-third of the purchase- 
money of said 60 acres, to wil, one-third of $4, the purchase price of said land, 


being 90 cents per acre ; that after the payment of said money affiant was in 
formed by C. L. Mitchel!, who was suc » office to the said P. W. White, 
said information being by letter, which said letter is hereto attached, that said 


essor 





land had been transferred to the Pensacola and Atlantic Railroad Company 
that afiant then applied to the said Mitchel! forrepayment to affiant of the said 
sum of $18, but said repay ment was never made to affiant; that affiant has never 
paid anything mre on said lard, but is still living on it, and was informed about 
a year since that said raiload company had sold said land to one Mrs. ¢ Rush- 
bridge. 


ara 








908 


Affiant further says that the buildings, fencing, and other improvements made 
by him on said land are of the value of #509. 


H. W. REDDICK. 


Sworn to and subseribed before me this 5th day of March, 1889. 


[sna | BE, C. MAXWELL, N. P. 
STATE OF 


Before the subscriber this day personally came Thomas Hannah, who, being 
duly sworn, says: That he is acquainted with Henry W. Reddick, and has 
known him for the past ten years; that during the said time of hissaid acquaint- 
ance with the said Reddick he (the said Reddick) has been living with his wife 
and family in his dwelling-house at Four-Mile Point, on the south shore of Choc- 
tawhatchee Bay; that said Reddick has inclosed and otherwise improved about 
30 acres of the land about and around his dwelling, and, in the jadgment of affi- 


Fioriba, Escambia County 


ant, the value of said improvements is about $00, 
THOS, HANNAT, 
Sworn to and bseribed before me this 5th day of March, 1889 
[SmAI E. C. MAXWELL, N. P. 
STA or Fionipa, Countics of Washington and Walton 
Tot senal an members of the house of representatives 


of the Legislature of Florida 
The petition of the undersigned, citizens of Washington and Walton Coun- 
ties, Florida, in behalf of the relief of Henry W. Reddick, of said Washington 
County, respectfully represents 
That petitioners have read the affidavit of said Henry W. Reddick, which is 
annexed hereto, and are acqiainted with most of the facts therein set forth; 
that the things therein stated which they do notknowof their own knowledge 
to be true they believe to be true on information which they deem reliable and 
worthy of belief; that said Henry W. Reddick made an honest and earnest 
effort to secure, by virtue of a beneficent law of the State, an indefeasible title 
to the home at which he has lived for some nine or ten years, and failed therein 
through no fault of his; that in the judgment of petitioners the said Henry W. 
Reddick is deserving of the State’s consideration in the premises, and your peti- 
tioners therefore respectfully pray that your honorable bodies will give his case 
your most careful consideration, and reimburse him the value of the home from 
which he will, in all probability, very soon be obliged to exile himself. 
H.H. Burlison, George W. Arras, hotel-keeper; J. M. Langley, N.C. 
Shackelford, William Turpell, John D. Gray, herman Hamberg, 
©. K. O’ Neil, Charles H. Hemberg, J. E. Sierra, W. W. Mann, A. F. 
Warren, A. L. Anderson, A. G. Martin, J. 8. Johnson, H. Jerni- 
gan, B. F. Calvin, H. Crawford, William L, Davis, William F. 
Davis, 8. M, Stanley, BE. 8. Drake, A. Bozman, John W. Flowers, 
Webb Conner, J. W. Brown, J. K. Henderson, J.N. McLane, Co- 
lumbus Cohran, R. T. Forbes, Amons Little. John E. Bugg, J. H. 
Davis, W. H. Wesley, W. E. Wise, Buford Calvin, Isaac Lewis, 
Dickson Jones, W. H. Philips, O. Johneon, Jno. Taylor, Jno. 
Mayo, J. I. Evans, F. M. Douglas, James D. Morris, Frank Adams, 
_ A.B. Houseman, John Wesley,5. A. Wesley, J. M. McKinnon, 
Jackson Waldrope, Chas. Bauler, Robert Aden, Geo. W. Red- 
dick, James Reddick, H. L. Berry, L. P. Lewin, George Fewin, 
Charles Everett, J, C. Prescott, A. G. Hutchinson, L. J. Laird, P. 
T. Leight, W. L. Campbell, J. Laird, Wm. Land, J. B. McElvain, 
J, OC. Scott, E. Gerow, T. J. Walden, Perry L. Biddle, C, A. Land- 
rune, J. W. Smith, W. A. McCallum, James Little, David Wal- 
drop, sr., Jas. L. Russ; H. Hutcher, ex-State Senator; J. Good- 
win, James McKinney, Lovel Moore; 8. P. Darby, county judge ; 
Michac! King, merchant; D. G. McLeod, attorney; J.C. Doug- 
lass, ex-collector: J.M.Garrett: G. W. Bowers, tax-collector: J. 
T. McKinnon, farmer; James M. Holmes, L. P. Campbell; 
Thomas M. King, merchant; J. A McLean, clerk circuit court; 
J. J. Adams, farmer; F. M. Hughes; John Russ, farmer; J. L. 
Kennedy, farmer; J.C. Caball; T.J. Shapley, mechanic; D. H. 
King, merchant; A.J. Watkins, lawyer; John Chrisholm, mer- 
chant; F. C, Eaton, merchant; Daniel McLeod, hotel clerk; J, P. 
Alfred, M.D.; Hugh Jones; Will. C. Shugart, editor Critic; J.J. 
McCaskin, timber-mover; Sam T. White, tohaeco-grower; Daw- 
sey White,farmer; Fred W. Stalker, signed; W.C. Eddy; L. F. 
Cochran, jeweler; H. Wolf, J. A. Holman, W. C. McLean, attor- 
ney; F. G. McKellar, James W. Bowers; 8S. H, Johnson, farmer; 
Caivin Cyers, farmer; D. L.Campbell, M. D.; G. W. Mellish; Q. 
F. Tuwin, lawyer; Dan Burk, M. D.; H. Curton, Geo, McCaskill, 
Wess McKinnon; H. Taylor, D. D.; C.C, McIver; J. B. Craft, ma- 
chinist ; W. RK. Hightom, mason and plasterer; W.H. Dixon, plan- 
ing-mill; 8S. H. Cook, Rev. R. P. Ambler, J. W. Douglass, J. W. 
McRae, H. T. Preseott; W. J. Cawthon, farmer; J. J. Fell, me- 
chanic; W.L. Cawthon, merchant; Joe Hutchison, John C. Gar- 
rett, C. L. Leus, W. C. Black, Isaac Bracken; M.T. W. Cawthon, 
stock; M, Manning, C. L. McKinnon, J. L. McKinnon, A. D. Mc- 
Kinnon; John C. MeSween, ex-sheriff; John McLeod, sheriff; 
Fred Houseman, Geo. Houseman. 


This statement tells its own sad story of wrong and suffering and 


of public indignation. It is only one of many hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands, of families sacrificed to unlawful gain. 


MR. CHIPLEY’S GREAT INTEREST IN THIS LAND GRANT. 

You will perceive then how great the interest Mr. Chipley has for 
himself and his foreign clients, and for Mr. Wailes,in his animosity to- 
wards me. 

This vast principality of land represents now and in the future the 
homes of more than two hundred thousand men, women, and children, 
each of whom is to pay tribute of toil and endurance’ and hardship and 
sacrifice to Mr. Chipley and his foreign clients, and to Mr. Wailes. 

I have no interest in the subject but to do my duty. Itisnota 
penny’s advantage to me ; my election does not depend on it. A hun- 
dred Mr. Chipleys and Mr. Wailes and associates can not deprive me of 
the people’s confidence and appreciation of my disinterested efforts to 
serve and protect them in their rights to their homes. The next chap- 
ter in Mr. Chipley’s record is his opposition to the of a reso- 
lution by the two houses of the Legislature of Florida, and to the pas- 
sage ofa bill by the Congress of the United States, giving a patent to 
the people to whom he had unlawfully sold their own homes and the 
public lands of the United States, without even the pretense of au- 
thority, either from the State or the United States, which would have 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. ; 


matter is settled, and that he ‘‘ scorns and defies’? my e; 
tect the people’s homes. Iam confident that the people wi! 
from the United States, and Messrs. Chipley, Wailes & (o, 
countable for the wrongs done to them. 

I will not bandy words or names with him. In my o 
Chipley’s action in all these respects is a great and inex: 
to the people, to the justice and dignity of the State, and 
of public morals. 


MR, CHIPLEY AS A RAILROAD AND LAND-GRANT Li 


Mr. Chipley as a legislative lobbyist and a convent 
I print the following letters: 

I am not at liberty to give the names of the write: 
acknowledge them if desired. Theyare facts from me: 
ing, whose statements will be accepted anywhere. [ive 
Hon. Stephen R. Mallory obtained the passage of an a 
islature making the use of railroad passes or tickets fo: 
influencing conventions or political officers a crime 
This law was called forth by alleged use of the corp 
privilege of the Pensacola and Atlantic Railroad C 
Chipley. 

The letters are as follows: 


MESSRS. CILIPLEY, WAILES AND ©O. PROPOSE TO ELEC! 


TORS AGAINST THE PEOPLE’S WILL. 

Mr. Cart, If joint resolutions are in order, I offer a joi: 
for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The first reading will be at 
objection. 

Che joint resolution was read the first time, as follows 

** Resolved, etc., That the Interstate Commerce Commission be 
empowered and instracted to make investigations as toal! cas 
or control or attempted interference with or control ot future « 
States Senatorsor members of the House which shall be reporte: 
road corporations engaged in interstate commerce either by t 
passes or tickets to influence the election of members of thx 
such intent or by the employment of agents for this purpos 
means: Provided, That such investigation is not intended to 
way affect giving passes for courtesy or charity. The Com 
authorized to compel the attendance of witnesses and to us« 
the powers conferred upon it in the act creating the Inters'ate ‘ 
mission, and report the same to Congress, with the evidence ta 

Mr. Catt. I introduce that resolution by request. It is acc 
with the following letter from a person of very bigh charact 
ments, while I withhold his name, I wish to say will be contfir: 
the committee upon examination whenever he shall be requir 
letter is addressed to me: 


. * . * * 


“T heard a conversation in which you are interested, and 
ida and the United States much more than you. 

“A Dr. MeK haun, agent of the bureau of immigration, is t: 
the State with his pockets full of railroad passes. He was just { 
and had dined with Mr. Chipley, vice-president of the Pensa 
Railroad Company. He told me much of what he heard Mr. (! 
J.B. Johnson, of Pasco County, as to when ani where and how 
ceed against you. Johnson is still in Pensacola, Mr. Chipley’s ¢ 

‘The clerk of the court in Calhoun County showed free pa 
Chipley’s road, and said that every county official had a fre« 
leave nothing untried to accomplish their object. 

** This is manifestly an effort to use the power of this railroad 
choose United States Senators and members of the House by 
It is due to the Farmers’ Alliance in the State and the stan: t 
that you should bring it to the notice of the Senate and Congr 
try.” 

Here is another letter of the same kind: 

“Dean Str: I drop you these few lines for the purpose of i 
one of the tricks, and I might add dirty tricks, now being indu 
opponents here in Florida. I am reliably informed by one who k 
he speaks, and is on the ‘inside track,’ that there are detecti: 
note your every movement in both your public and private |if 

“I do not give you this information for the purpose of putt 
guard atall, but for the purpose of letting you know of the ba 
which your opponents are resorting in order to accomplish » 
the next Legisiatare. If you ever should have occasion to ma 
wish you to keep quiet as to your informer, for the reason that 
fidentially of it. * * * You may now count me as among » 
I do not care to be found among men who would resort to suc! 
to accomplish any man's defeat. 

“My opposition to you heretofore was based on your position 
lands of Florida, and while I can not yet see the wisdom of y 
a position in regard to these lands I think that in every other! 
made us an able and faithful Senator.” 

Mr. Cu.iom. Is the Senator willing to allow the letter to go 
tion to the committee ? 

Mr. Cary. Iam not at liberty to give the name of the gentle 
me, but I vouch for his being a person of character. 


Comment is unnecessary. In these letters you can find 
motives and of the malice and the untruths of Mr. Chip! 

His success as an author is equal to his success as a polit 
and a railroad builder. He works with other people's mea 
the people first and then those who employ him. I con: 
mity an honor, his dispraise a proof of virtue, his friends); 

I have no fear of him or of his book or of his statement 
ley’s last exhibition is to elect United States Senators to be ' 
of land-grant agents. The manner by which he proposes ' 
to assail the character and the ability of the public servan' 
people trust, and by the liberal distribution of tickets «: 
elect men to the Legislature whom he can influence. 

A® AN AUTHOR AND ORATOR. 


Mr, Chipley as a writer and an orator. 


given repose and security to their title. Mr. Chipley says that the! Mr. Chipley charges me with incoherent speech and with | 











_— 





in my speech at Pensacola as reported and as quoted by him in his in- 
teresting book on my record. : 
It was very imperfectly reported. I tried to make something out of | 
it before leaving Pensacola, but I gave it up in despair; but if Mr. | 
Chipley had staid there to hear me, perhaps he would at least have 
uaderstood it; and the burden of it was that the land was the people’s 
apd the law was and is that it is for free homes for the people, and that | 
without law neither Mr. Chipley, nor Mr. Wailes, nor any governor, or 
trustees, or ¢ cmmissioner of Public Lands, or Secretary can take it 
away from them; and that there was a most foul conspiracy in the inter- 
est of a vast spoliation of the public domain to override the people, to 
control their Legislature, and to rule the State by the use of corrupt | 
mea . | 
THE LOBBY IN THE LAST LEGISLATURI | 
[ now ask the attention of the Senate and my fellow-citizens to the | 
lobby that gathered, like ill-omened birds of prey, at their last Legis! 
ture with free wines, liquors, and cigars, with railroad passes and tickets 
free. ; s | 
Hon. Mr. Vaughn, of Escambia County, a member of the Legislature, 
an honest man, a true friend of the people, a useful legislator, stated | 
in writing at a public meeting in my presence, and authorized me to 
use his name, ‘‘that he was told by the chief of the lobby in Talla- | 


hassee that if he would let a certain bill go through money should not 
stand in the way,” or words to that effect, indicating that money was | 
offered to him for his vote. 

This pamphlet and Mr. Chipley’s canvass, in my opinion, is a part of | 
this prearranged scheme for the people’s oppression, for the mortgage of | 
their homes, for the appropriation of their labor, by the conversion of the | 
yast domain bought from Spain into the private property of Mr. Wailes | 


and Mr. Chipley, and those whom they represent. 
SEXATOR CALL NEVER RECEIVED MONEY FOR A POLIT! PE! ii 
OR ELSEWHERE, 

One of the libels of this pamphlet is that in the ‘‘ dark days’’ I was 
invited to make a speech in Madison and refused to go unless $50 wa 
paid tome. The statement is untrue. No such thing ever occurred 
I never received a penny in my life for making a political speech. | 
have always canvassed the State at my own expense, and frequently 


paid the expenses of others. This is known toa great many persons. 
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I never met Mr. Chipley on these occasions, and have never seen hiro | 


amongst the canvassers. 

All these charges against me are mere pretenses; are idle absurd- 
ities. My life has been passed from my earliest youth in Florida. It 
has been my habit and that of those from whom I came to give rather 
than take from others. I have lived but in two places in my life—at 
Tallahassee and at Jacksonville; in both places those who know me 
well know that my heart and my home and my means, however small, 
have always been open to all who were in need.- I can therefore well 
afford to smile at the libels of this pamphlet. 

HON, STEPHEN R. MALLORY OBTAINED THE CHARTER FOR THE PEN® 
ATLANTIC RAILROAD COMPANY, NOT MR, CHIPLEY 

rhe Hon, Stephen R. Mallory, known in the State as a man of ability 
and promise, being a member of the Legislature in 1881~’82, obtained 
for Judge Stanly and others a charter to build the Pensacola and At- 
lantic Railroad from Pensacola to Chattahoochee, which agreed to give 
the company about 3,600,000 acres of the swamp and overflowed land 
selections to be taken anywhere in the State for the construction of 
this road, about 150 miles in length; also, to give them such rights as 
the State had in the grant of May 17, 1856, lying along the road whic! 
they should build, thus making a grant of about 4,080,000 acres 

LANDS SUBJECT TO BE APPLIED TO FREE SCHOOLS 

The Chipley-Wailes pamphlet alludes to a remark im one of my 

speeches that the school lands of the State had been lost in the troubles 








of the war, and now rested in the bonded indebtedness of the State as | 


a burden on the tax-paying people, and that the sinking fund for the 
railroads, which represented in part the sale of this land, had been sold 
by an order of Justice Woods for the indebtedness of the Florida Itail- 
road Company in the Vose suit. 
this is not true, and raises an idle quibble that the whole of the Vose 
decree was not for the Florida Railroad indebtedness,and that the pro- 
ceeds of the Disston land sale of $1,000,000 did not go to pay this debt, 
which I have often asserted and proved was for the personal debts of 


Mr. E. N. Diekerson. I again assert this to be substantially true in 
all its parts. 


The reports of the trustees of the internal-inrprovement fund show | 


& very large part of the Vose decree to have been for the Vose debt, 
which Mr. Dickerson is proved to have assumed. The portion of the 

uds of the Pensacola and Georgia Railroad which were included in 
that decree does not in any way affect the truth of the statement. If 
Mr. Dickerson had paid the Vose debt against the Florida Railroad 





The Chipley-Wailes pamphlet says | 








Company, as he agreed to do, the Pensacola and Georgia Railroad hay- | 


ing been sold for $1,400,000, $900,000 of which was paid in bonds of | nephew, R. M. Call, on the 


that company and the remainder secured by a first lien, it is easy to 
See there would have been no substantial charge on account of bonds 
‘gainst the internal-improvement lands. The remainder of the lands 
Were subject by the internal-improvement law to be applied to the 

Support of schools,”’ and the 4,000,000 acres sold to Disston were in 


like manner s 
the State 
The troubl 


ubject to be applied to the education o 











is not in my statement, but in hat Chiplk 
Wailes, and associates can not understand | dl it to 
appropriate public funds to public pur] s 
rhe Chipley-Wailes pamphl con | i 
Washington which it say i live cl 1 it sa ' ps latia 
residence.’ It is intended to show how t | r man endures in 
Washington his humble residence t t the p photo 
| graph shows the picture of three hou ie | 
I do not own either of the thre ( 
| ington 
For the four years before the curr year I | 
while in Washington; and if any one is interested to 
is covered by a mortgage, the interest on which is equal to th 
good house; and all that I get out of it the priv e of 
| it and paying rent in the shape of interes It is open t é 
of Florida who is not a land robber and an enem » t] ple of tl 
State, and has furnished shelter and entertainment to the und ft t 
children i will continue to do so whenever they v xccep 
pitalities it not built with the proceeds of any man’s home on tl 
pu lands; there are no Reddix icrificed to 
L, LETT 
The Chipley-Wailes pamphlet and speech ides to 
Hill’s letter read by me at the Pensacola meeting and print 
from Mr. C. E. Merrill, which expressly states that I had authority to 
use the letter, and if it had not I would have had the authority and 
| right to do so, 
I had never seen Mr. Hill nor heard of him until ashort time befor 
the letter was written. Mr. J. M. Hines, a newspaper man of respect 
who had frequently informed me, as had others, that 
] ssociates had I pe men to defame me 
t Mr. Hilltos ind 1ade the st nt to m 
1 the presence of oti vito 1 or promise, that he had 
peen employed ind Dp l ( pi W Co that ] pose 
At my request he put ! state ent ng and | 1b juen ly re 
quested him t idress the letterto Mr. C. E. Merrill, then the « 
| of the Times-Union 
Subsequently I was informed of th tence of Mr. Hill’s letter of 
| the 19th of February, 1886, to Mr. Wailes, prin Chiplk 
Wailes pamphlet, offering for a thousand dollars to f ! nation 
that would disgrace me and send me to the penitentia I need not 
say that Mr. Hill had no such information and not x 1, but that 
he had been employed at that time, as he subseqt ed, by tl 
Chipley-Wailes combine is clear from his making such a proposition, 
which hecertainly would not have done to any « pt pe in 
collusion with him. 
There was no reason why I should seek to induce Mr. Hill to writ 
i letter about Mr. Chipley f had a ver ight acquaintance with Mr 
Chipley. I had never heard of him in any capacity except as an agent 
of arailroad company. I had spent a night, while canvassing West 
Florida, during a storm on a railroad car which w } mtrol 
and I consented, much to my regret, to be taken to! I se in Pensa 
cola ata late hour of the night on my return from tl intry in tl 
| Jast State canvass, and that was the extent of my acquaintance with and 
knowledge of him. 
I have no reason to doubt that Mr. Hill w: 
that he was employed by Chipley, Wailes and Co. to d 
the newspapers, and prevent, if possible, my eflorts to 
lands of the United States out of their control. 
The writer of the pamphlet seems to be very intim with Mr. H 
He says: ‘‘ Let the Senator tell what he said when Mr, Hill’s me 
called at the Senator’s house for his pay.’’ Nom 
at my house for pay. Nopay waseverasked for. No money was ey 
paid to Mr. Hiil. 
I have never had anything to do with Mr. Hill 1 when his letter 
was received there was a witness present by whom all these statements 
| can be proved. On the other hand, I have no doubt that the proof of 
this conspiracy against the people of Florida and against me, as th 
servant, can be and will be obtained outside of Mr. Hill, andof acon: 
sive character, both circumstantial and direct, The fact of hi 
ment by the Chipley-Wailes associates is rendered certain by t t 
| ments of the letter which I publish in another relat to the 
employment of detectives to find out or make something which might 


3 withheld 
: reliable 


be used to my injury or discredit. The name of the write 
at present, but he is a man of character whose statements a1 
MY NEPHEW, RHY M. CA Ss MY PRIVAT! 


On page 32 of Mr. Chipley 


i RETARY. 
’s pamphlet is a statement that I kept m 
rolls of the Senate, and had him sign the 
pay-rolls several times alter he left here. Suppose I had done so and 
had chosen to pay the clerks who did my work myself. I would have 
had a perfect right t» do so; but the statement is entirelv false and 
untrue, like everything else in his pamphlet. 

My nephew spent some time with me. I was glad to be able to assist 





960 


him and to give him the privileges of the floor of the Senate, and I 
could only do so by appointing him my secretary. 
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. 2723. Law by allowance of pension by Department. 
2917. Passed subsequently by joint resolution. 


When he left I employed Mr. J. G. Walker for a short time, and after 
him my present secretary, Mr. L. J. Eliot, and Mr. Call’s name being on 
the rolls for the first month or two the rolls had to be signed by him 


. 3312. Passed in appropriation bill. 
. 3568. The substantial provisions of this bill reported 
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from the committee, and passed. 


in order to draw the money, because of a neglect to enter his succes- 8. 3391. Became a law. 
sor’s nane on the rolls of the Senate. 8. 3465, Became a law in other bills. 
Mr. Wailes and Mr. Chipley, who do me the honor to employ spies S. 3568. Bureans established in Havana and at the Dry 1 
to try to find something either in my private or public life that may 8. 3853. Passed in other bills. 
be the foundation of some charge, thought they had discovered a ground 8. 3555, Passed. 
of censure. I did what was right, what any man of proper feeling S. 3678. Passed in another resolution. 
would have done, and I would be very willing to do soagain. Mr. R. S. 102. Passed. 
M. Call signed the rolls because the appointment had to run from the §. 153. Passed in river and harbor bill. 


first day of the month, and in March he did the same thing because, Here are thirty-eight bills in the Fiftieth Congress, introd 
partly through my negligence, the first part of the month passed with- | me, which became laws in one form oranother. It is quite im: 
out filing his successor’s appointment. But, suppose Mr. Walker, | whether it was through the general appropriation bills, by i: 
and after him, Mr. Eliot, had chosen to do the work all the time, and | tion with other bills or by original bill from the committee. 
allow Mr. R, M. Call to receive the money, where was the wrong of it, | tion is whether the ideas of the bill were usefal to the pub! : 
and where the ** boodle’’ in it? Who would have been hurt? Has | and were approved by Congress. Mr. Chipley is just as far troy) ¢ 
not a man the right to work for nothing if he chooses, just as much as | truth in every other statement he has made. 
Mr? Chipley has to work for a railroad company claiming a great part The proportion of the bills at other sessions of Congress wh 
of the United States land in the State came laws is equally great. 

Mr. Eliot’s letter is here printed 


re T¥Y-SIXTH CONGRESs, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 2, 1890, ~~ ; ae ad . 
’ : : : S. 658. Expe . ‘ s: hass , » a law in othe 
i have read the statement in Mr. Chipley’s pamphlet against Senator CALL ae 608. =pereun nta stations; has since become ala : 
relating to Mr. R.M. Call's acting as private secretary to Senator CALL in De- | Witness Lake City College. 
cember, 1585, and early in 1886. I have been with Senator CALLsince February, ». 569, Has since become law. 


1886,a8 secretary and stenographer. Senator CaLL’s nephew during the time 


: 1 79. Has since be e law 
he was here was on the Senate rolls, and for a short time after he left. I did 679, Has since become law. 
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the work from the time stated, and Mr. R. M, Call's name having been inadvert- 
ently allowed to remain on the rolls vouchers were sent to him to sign but the 
money was paid to Mr. J.G. Walker and myself. Mr, Ca. often requires the 
services of several persons. His correspondence is large, and he requires 
promptattention to every letter. Mr. Walker was employed by Mr. Cau. for 
several months both before and after I began to work for him. There was 
‘i 


816. Has since become law. 

1107. Became a law since. 

1155. Became a law in river and harbor bill. 
1219. Became a law in river and harbor bill. 
1402. Became a law in other bill. 
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thing improper in the matter, as Mr, R. M. Call did not receive the pay after ay ee . 4 
sichhon. 1452. Becam« a law. of is 
Respectfully, 1495. Became a law in other bill in part. 
L. J. ELIOT. . 1506. Became a law in other bill. 
(WO HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SEVEN PROVISION@ WHICH HAVE BECOME LAWS OR . 1546. Became a law in general bill. 


PARTS OF LAWS 

Phis audacious libel says 

I have prepared a list of four hundred and seventy bills, and I will give $25 
to any one who will find a bill introduced by Senator CALL which I have omitted 
vhiech became a law 

The list is taken from the published lists contained in an executive 

locument. Mr. Chipley did not prepare it. That is the first incorrect 
tatement. ‘The second is that a great many bills in this list became 
laws in some form or other which he has not stated. To show the 
value of Mr. Chipley’s statements about me, or any one, or anything 
else which stands in the way of his schemes, I will go over this list. 

In the Forty-sixth Congress bills Nos, 568, 569, 570, 651, 653, 654 be- 
came law in whole or in part. 

Che bill changiug the limit of the appropriation of the Jacksonville 
publie building has become a law. 

Bill changing the limit of appropriation at Key West has been twice 
recommended by the Secretary of the Treasury and an additional ap- 
propriation made, and another one will be made. 

Bill to continue improvement of Pensacola Harbor has been placed 
u the river and harbor bill, for which it was intended ———— to con- 
tinue the work on the St. John’s River; and also bill ———-, for further 
improvement of St. John’s River have both passed in river and harbor 
bill, where they were intended to be placed. 

Provision for the improvement of the Caloosahatchee River, passed 
in the river and harbor bill. 

Bill for forfeiture of railroad land grants passed the Senate in bill 
submitting the question to the courts, and in amendment to general 
bill on the subject. 

FIFTIETH CONGRESS, 

S. 236. Five-ton exemption bill; became a law in another form. 

S$. 237. Suwannee River bill; passed in river and harbor bill. 

S$. 238, Bill for Amelia Island harbor; became law in river and har- 
bor bill. 

8.239. Passed the Senate and agreed to in conference, but failed of 
final consideration. 

8. 241. Passed in river and harbor bill. 

S. 242. Passed the Senate in Mr. SHERMAN’S bill reported from Fi- 
nance Committee. 

245. Became a law in another form, I think. 
246. Passed in river and harbor bill. 

248. Passed the Senate at another session, and, I think, the House. 
249. Passed both Houses and approved. 

250. Passed in army bill. 

254. Passed. 

735. Passed and approved. 

1076, Passed and approved. 

1431. Passed and approved. 

1721. Passed and approved. 

2629. Passed and approved. 

2672. Passed in Indian appropriation bill. 
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8S. 1641. Became a law in other bill. 
S. 1642, Became a law. 

8. 1653. Became a law in river and harbor bill. 

.1753. Became a law in general bill. 

1822. Became a law in other bill. 

$. 1462. Became a law subsequently. 

S. 2081. Passed in general bill authorizing Postmaster-G: 


tablish routes, 


8. 2086. Became a law subsequently. 

8. 2060. Became a law subsequently. 

S. 2101. Became a law in river and harbor bill. 

S. 2188. Became a law in part by annual appropriations of $i 


the purpose in general bill. 


FORTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS. 


. 223. Anclote Light; became a law subsequently. 

228. Pension for P. B. Perry; became a Jaw subsequently. 
294. Became a law in general bill. 

1145. Experimental farms; became a law in general bi! 
1512. Became a law subsequently in general bill. 

226. Became a law subsequently in general bill. 

1761. Became a law in general bill. 

. 2004. Became a law in general bill. 

1527. Reliet of A. Hopkins; became a law subsequently. 
1174. Became a law subsequently. 

1609. Became a law in general bill. 

1800. Became a law. 

220. Became a law. 

1680. I think this bill became a law subseyeently. 

230. Became a lav. 

249. Became a law. 

839. Became a law. 

855. Became a law in general bill 

1803. Became a law. 

1173. Became a law in other bill. 

1140. Became a law in other bill. 

57. Became a law in river and harbor bh. 

. 1685. Became law by action of Treasury Department. 

. 1381. Became law. 

514. Became law in other bill. 

S. 236. Became law. 

8. 2472. Became law in general bill. 

8. 2429. Became law. 

8. 2349. Became law by settlement in the Treasury Depa'' 
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compromise pending action on the bill. 


FORTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS. 
§. 2103. Became law. 
8. 1879. Passed the Senate in another bill. 
8. 137. Became law. 
8. 890. Became law in part in river and harbor bill. 
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_ 894, Became law in part in river and harbor bill. 
2064. Became law in appropriation bill. 
1901. Became law in another bill. 
1228. Hartridge & Christopher; pending bill settled. 
1575. Became law. 
2034. Became law. 
. 1405. Became law. 
.891. Became law. 
225. Became law. 
S. 1321, Became law. 
8.1723. Became law. 
8. 666. Became law in Mexican war pension bill. 
8, 1093. Became law. No proof of loyalty required in Mexican war | 
pensions. ; 
3,892, Became law in part. 
893. Became law in part. 
136. Became law. 
138. Became law. 
.985. Became law. 
1989. Became law in part by annual appropriations for this purpose. | 
2047. Became law in part in river and harbor bill. 
_ 889. Became law in part in river and harbor bill. 
1281. Became law. 
. 1408. Became law in river and harbor bill. 
g88. Became Jaw by settlement by compromise pending action on 
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S. 
bill. 
§.128 and 129. Became law in bills reported from Committee on 

Printing. 

§.102. Beeame law in other bill. 

8. 2623. Became law. 

S. R. 103. Became law in general bill. 

The Chipley-Wailes pamphlet says that of all these bills and joint | 
resolutions only one, 8. 2623, became law. Comment is unnecessary. 

PORTY-NINTH CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION. 

8.1464. Passed Senate in bill reported by Mr. CockRELL from Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

8. 169, Became law in general appropriation bill. 

8. 420, Became law in part in other bills reported from Committee on 
District of Columbia. 

8.458. Became law. 

8.441 and 451. Became law in part in river and harbor bill. 

8. 440. Passed the Senate and agreed to in part in conference report. 

8.457. Became a law in general bill. 

8.449. Passed the Senate twice in bill reported from Committee on 
Finance. 
. 433. 
. 453. 
. 469. 
. 443. 
455. 
445. 
447. 
. 432, 
. 168. 
. 167. 
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Became law. P 
Became law. 

I think this bill became law in other bills. 
Pensacola Harbor, became law in river and harbor bill. 
Became law in general bill. 

Became law in Mexican war pension bill. 
Became law subsequently. 

Became law in part subsequentiy. 

Became law in general bill. 

Became law in general bill. 

. 463, Became law in part subsequently. 

3.442. Became law in general bill. 

5. 452 and 463. Became law in general bill. 

3. R.10, Became law. 

5. 446. Became law in other bills. 

8. 166. Became law by compromise in Treasury Department on basis 
of bill, in part. Motion for committee of investigation. Subcommit- 
tee of Com.nittee on Public Lands was appointed. 

’ > - Telegraph line to Jupiter Inlet; became law and line estab- 
ished. 

. 1030, Same as above. 

. 1293. Passed the Senate and put in the appropriation bill. 

. 1313, Passed the Senate in other bills. 

-R.1, Resolution exempting soldiers and sailors from civil-service 
examination; became law in part. 

53. 1613. Became law in part in other bills. 

5.2151. Became law subsequently. 
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PORTY-NINTH CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION, 

_ 5.3051. To pension B. Thebaut; passed the Senate repeatedly and 
38 now a law. 

5. 3153, Became law in general bill. 
3324, Became law in other bills. 
3065. Became law in other bills. 
3232 and 3233. Became law. 
102, Quarantine station near Key West; becaine law. 
2991. Pensacola Harbor; became law in general bill. 
2918. St. John’s River; became law in general bill. 
2992. Tampa a port of entry; became law in general bill. 


R. 86. Became law in effect and the information was furnished. 
- 2915. Became law in general bill. i 
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| and Cumberland Sound, also have annual appropriati 
| error in criminal cases, homestead law amendments, 


| inspectors of hulls and boilers, Suwanee River 


war pensions, park donated to St. Augustine, 


and their foreign ex 


961 


S. 254. Articles of war relative to deserters; passed the Senate. 

S. 1431. I think this became law on report from Light-House Board. 
S. 233. Became law in general bill. 

5. 3568. Became law in part. 

5. 3312, Became law in part in other bills. 

S. 249. Became law. 

S. 735. Became law. 

S. 228 and 241. Became law in general bills 

S. R. 70. Became law. 

S. 2916. Became law in other bills. 

S. 250. Became law in other bills 

S. 242. Passed the Senate: SHERMAN’S reno rom Committee on 


Finance. 
S. Res. 102. 
S. 217. 
S. 
Ss 


Became law. 

Became law in other laws 
35. Jacksonville subtropical; passed the Senate 
218. Passed Senate and Honse i 


Res. 
Res. 
made. 

S. 1076. Passed Senate and House 

S. 219. Pensacola Harbor 
harbor bill. 

. 339, Became law in other bills 
234. Became law in other bills 
228. Became law in other bills. 

603. Passed Senate in other bill. 

22. Became law in other bill. 

21. Became law in other bill. 
3. Became law by action of Secretary 
237. Became law in general bill. 
. 1721. Became law in other bills. 

2629. Became law in other bills. 
3308. Became law in part in appropriation bill 
Res. 1i1. Became law in bill establishing stations 
gas and in Havana, Cuba. 

Two hundred and thirty-four bills and resolutions introduced 
by me, of the numbers and titles cited in the Chipley-Wailes pamphlet, 
have become laws or parts of laws, or passed both Houses of Congress 
insomeform. Nearly all of this number having become laws, I need 
not exhaust time, patience, and paper by enumerating them. A briet 
classification of them will convince every one that the writer of the 


in part, and appropriation 


became law in part in general river and 
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| Chipley-Wailes pamphlet does not know as much about the laws or 


Congress as he does about selling the people’s homes and ahout the 
duties of a railway freight and traffic agent and the imposition and col- 
lection of ruinous freight and passenger rates from the people. 


FURTHER MENTION OF IMPORTANT BILLS WHICH BECAME LAW 


Mexican war soldiers are pensioned; Pensacola and St. John’s Bai 
and River have annual appropriations; Fernandina and Amelia Island 
ns; Volusia Bar 
and St. John’s River improvements became laws; St. Augustine, Ca 
loosahatchee River light-house at Anclote; public buildings at Jackson 
ville and Key West, Apalachicola River harbor improvements, writs of 
compensation of 
improvements, bill 
giving patents to settlers, passed both Houses and agreed to in confer- 
ence in the Fiftieth Congress; no oath of loyalty required in Mexican 
lot purchased for the 
barracks at St. Augustine, bill to establish a burean of silk culture 
became a law in an appropriation practically effecting that purpose 
experimental farm college or station became a law in effect by the es 
tablishment of a station at Lake City; St. John’s River lights, Dog 
Island light-house, Mosquito Inlet light-house, relief of certain put 
chasers of public lands are the subject-matter of some of the bills which 
the Chipley- Wailes pamphlet states failed to become law 
fact did become laws in some form or other. 


, but which in 
SENATOR CALL’S RECORD OF BILLS COMPARED WITH 
BY THE RECORDs. 
It will be seen from the official record that the bills introduced by 
Senator CALL which became law bear a fair comparison with those in- 
troduced by any other Senator. 
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WHAT SHALL BE SAID OF THE WRITER OF THE CHIPLEY-WAILES PAMPILE! 
What shall we say of the poor, miserable writer of the Chipley 
Wailes pamphlet, who can not make a better libel than this which the 
public laws themselves expose? Yet this is the means by which it is 
sought to take away from the people their free homes on the vast do- 
main of public land, equal in size to many States of the Union, and 
put the proceeds of its sales in the pockets of Chipley Wailes & Co. 


iployers. 


DEGRAD! = TA 





No spectacle more degrading has ever been presented to the Senate 
and the people than this audacious attempt to prevent legislation by 
invading the precincts of the Senate with a libel so foul and so false, 
and yet so weak, upon a Senator only because he has done his duty to 
the people in trying to protect them against the unlawful appropria- 
tion of their homes and their labor. 


his 
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LAW OF THE UNITED STATES 


There is a statute of the United States which may properly be ap- ' 


plied to such a case. It reads as follows: 
If t more 
United States, or to defraud the United States in any manner or for any purpose, 
and one or more of such persons do any act to effect the object of the conspiracy, 
all the parties to such conspiracy shall be liable to a penalty of not less than 
$1,000and not more than $10,000, and to imprisonment not more than two years. 


vo oT 








. } 
persons conspire either to commit any offense against the 


| March 3, 


| October 2, 


Section 5440, Revised Statutes 
AMO! OF MONEY OBTAINED FOR FLORIDA WHILE SENATOR CALL HAS BREN 
IN THE SENATE, 
The following letters show the amount of money e xpended i in Florida 
since I have been in the Senate 
PREASURY DEPARTMENT, May 28, 1890 j 
Sir: In reply to your telegram of the 2ist instant, asking to be furnished | 
with a statement showing the eppropriations made from 1880 to 1890, inclusive, | 
on account of rivers and harbors, public buildings, light-houses, life-saving serv- | 
joe, and quarantine establishment for the State of Florida, I have the honcr 
to transmit herewith statements giving the desired information 
Respectfully yours 
W. WINDOM, Seer: ary. ' 
Hon, WILKINson CALL, Unileu States Senate 
Statement of apy priations for river and harbor inoprovements in the State of Florida | 
for the fiscal years 1880 to 1890, inclusive j 
1880 $39, 500 | 1887 = 70 
188] 249,000 | 1888* 
1882 8 GR eae eee 873,000 | 
1883 374,000 | 1890*...... | 
1884* — ——__— 
1885 276, 000 Total LL 840, 250 | 
1886" er eseses 
No appropriations 
Amount appropriated for river and harbor improvements in Florida before 
1879, $505,483. 
Legisiation in regard to public buildings in Florida between March 4, 1879 ( Forty- 
sixth Congress), to the close of the Forty-nwinth Congress, March 3, 1889. 
Jacksonville—Post-office, custom-house, etc. | 
1886, July 29. Limits cost to $150,000; pla vecevesee poets % 
1887, Mar. 3 ae soveevbenegnesenes . $70,000 
1887, Oct iy APERIEEODD cccrscnsre npnorgpiyenesetoosernseunstpsciuteenanhemads 80, 000 | 
Key West—Court- house, ‘post-office, ete. 
1885, Feb, 25. Limits cost to $100,0000; appropriates..................ccccercesersees 100, 600 
1887, Mar, 3. For foundation appropriates.........c.. ..ccccecccccesseceverencereeweces &, 000 
a es Fe, DE ORI GO sree cicecsrcccetectenscosennsascoststepreeceues 3, 000 
Key West—Marine hospital : | 
SE, ED BE, SD Wi eragrnrere resets esedectsscoemeveneceetinn tai 1,600 
1888, Aug. 7. Completion sea-wall 4, 000 
18h, July 7. Completion sea-wall 1,000 
Pensacola—Post-oftice and court-house : 
1882, June 10, Limits Cost to $200, 000....cccecoescovesverseesscorscveseseeveosossenesssseves se 200, 009 
1885, Aug. 4. Avpropriates for approaches. . 5, 000 | 
1888, Mar. 30, Completion in exoess Jimit...................... 2,009 | 
Pallahassee 
1888, June 7. Limits cost to $75,000 and appropriate 75, 000 | 
Total. . spanttousabsiatnndaalieiiiilints Ss 549, 000 |} 
Ovrice SUPERVISING AR arrect TREASURY, : iw 22, 1890. 


Statement showing amounts expended for the establishment of new life-saving stations 
and houses of refuge on the coast of Florida, the places at which they are located, 
and the cost at each place. (The statement includes all the expenditures for such 
purposes on the coast named between 1880 and 1390.) 


Jupiter Inlet, a life-saving station............. 
Santa Rosa Island, a life-saving station 


- $7,708. 











7, OBA. 97 

Smith's Oreek, a house of refauge....... 8, 068.98 

Mosquito Lagoon, a house of refuge...............c.ccssscceceerenes 3, 055. 51 

Chester Shoal, a house of refuge...... 3, 057.50 

Cape Malabar, a house of refuge........... 2, 976, 98 

Indian Kiver Inlet, a house of refage.......... 8,260.75 
Total. 


. . 30, 163. 39 
above expe sabes were »ennde ty ‘fiscal 3 years 5 enfollows 





The 
Fiscal year ended June 30, 1885... -. $644.70 
Fiscal vear ended June 30, 1886 . 29, 374.13 
Fiseal year ended June 30, 1887 144. 56 
RE enn svastig: euere- ngeneveguberemeruntanennnnatine . 80,168.39 


Slaiement of amounts expended tn Florida from August 1, 1882, to Mey 12, 1890, 
from the appropriations for * preventing the spread of epidemic diseases,”’ “in aid 
of yellow-fever sufferers,” *‘ quarantine station, Key West, 1889,"’ and “* quarantine 
service, 1890.”’ 


Previous to 1882 the expenditares were 








under the control of the National 

Board of Health 

Epidemic diseases. 
From August 1, 1882, to June 30, 1883......... $5, 381. 08 
Brom July 1, 1883, to Jrme BD, LOBE... cccccevccccccens. coves cescve ss cvedsvecvevecves 14, 827. 33 
From July 1, 1884, to June 30, 1885... 2, 080. 75 
EY eee, OD CE EE a ccctccncsnnegnscaboeupediivaiberstiives  sssenninabansil 
EE Wie SEU, GD NN APU I esctecstendsesen secctincsvneyneusetecteembaseousioty “ecteanedenien 
From July 1, 1887, to June 30, 1888... 23, 159. 86 
From July 1, 1888, to Jame 30, 1889... 227, 829. 90 
eg eG ae < $30. 00 
es 268, 209. 77 
Appropriation in aid of yellow-fever sufferers. 


From September, 1888, to Jume 90, BBBD......0.:00.ccccccvcccosersssenccceresers scones 64, 563. 80 


Appropriation to perfect the quarantine scrvice of the United States. 





Prom August 1, 1888, to Jaume 90, IBBD............<cccccescceccosccererreresesemereers ; 3, 069. 19 
MN 8 CRE PO NEL I 2, S34, 48 

5, 608. 62 
Unexpended balance to be expended during the year............ sees 82, 396, 38 
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Appropriation for quarantine servi 
1889, to May 12, 1890...........<s00. 


, 18990 
From July 1, 


RECAPITULATION, 
Epidemic diseases........ pynitaitannidpanndi 
In aid of yellow-fever sufferers il a edioniaaeatie 
To perfect the quarantine service, Key West 
Maintenance, etc., quarantine service, 1890 


Total to May 12, 1890...... oie 

Unexpended balance to be exp nded during the year from the 

propriation to perfectthe quarantine service of the Units 
Also, what may be expended from the appropriation for 


d Sta 


preve 


ing the spread of epidemic diseases," *‘ quarantine ser: 
LIGUT-HOUSES, ETC, 
ippropriations for works in Flo 


Act approved 
June 16, 1850 
March 3, 1881 
August 5, 1882...... 
August 7, 188.. 
Angusl 7, 1882........... 
Murch 3, 1883.......... 
March 3, 1883. 
July 7, 1884...... 
July 7, 1884....... ; 
March 3, 1885 
March 3, 1885, 
March 3, 1885. 
March 3, 1885. 
August 4, 1886 
August 4, 1886 
March 3, 1887. 
1887. 
July 31, 1898... 

1888 
1889 


Ma rch 2, 


Total, 1880 to 1889 

RECAPITULATION,. 
Life-saving stations ccocedinee aotes 
Public buildings.................. 


Add new appropriation for tax bills jeden 

Light -houses... eesseees 
Rivers and harbors. ‘ 
Preventing epidemic diseases 





RG cin nse ccttnictinndli+ Citictecaiitiiies 


The total amount ‘expended fer rivers and hi: uteers in 
history of the State before I came to the Senate was a little 
$500, 000. 

Three million five hundred and two thousand four hundred 
enteen dollars and twenty-five cents have been appropriate: 
ida since I have been in the Senate. This amount will reach 
appropriations of 1890 over $4,000,000. 

The Chipley-Wailes statement, therefore, contains as many {2 
ments as there are dollars in the above enumeration. 

SENATOR CALL’S SERVICES HAVE BEEN FOR THE PEOPLE'S Go 

There is another difference; this great sum of money was | 
obtained under the law for public purposes. It came to the } 
the State to enrich them with blessings of permanent utility 
tains no proceeds of the sale of the free homes of the people; 1 
no Reddick families sacrificed and turned out on the highway 
no part or share of lobby fees. It does not levy tribute to th: 
of ten or twelve millions of dollars on the labor, the com{i 
people of Florida of this and future generations. It depriv: 
men’s children of an education or of future success in ife, as 
Chipley-Wailes misappropriation of the public lands to their ow: 
fit, and that of their employers, to bespentin other States and 
eign lands. 


date.. 


Federal Election Law. 





SPEECH 


THOMAS R. STOCKDA 
IPP, 


OF MISSI8S5S 
HovusEe OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 2%, 1890. 


The Mouse having under consideration the bill (1. R. 11045) to an 
plement the election laws of the United States, etc.— 

Mr. STOCKDALE said: 

Mr, CHAIRMAN: The proposition to enact into law th 
under consideration has occasioned a debate here which in 1 
ment is entirely foreign to the real issue that is pending b 
House and wide of the real objects and designs of this bill, « 
its supporters dare not discuss on this floor. For if the real 
of this measure were unmasked the people would recoil froin 
wicked thing. Gentlemen on the other side have been mak: 
tions in favor of pure clections with as much muscular ear 
as thongh they meant that. And this is the amusing part of t! 


HON. 


IN THE 











Some gentlemen, the uninitiated, may be in earnest. There are al- 
ways members of the troupe who honestly believe to the end that 
they are playing tragedy. Their seriousness makes the farce better. 
Some of the really intellectual supporters of this bill may be sincere. 
«God, I thank thee that I am not as other men,” was not peculiar 
to wealthy Pharisees, The parable might be taken from real life 
then, or now, or at any time. 


claim “Amen,” and doubtless the fellow was in earnest. But the 
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And the *‘ other men” might well ex- | 


prainy leaders and managers who work behind this glamour of glit- | 


tering pretenses about pure elections know that this bill was skill- 
fully framed as a cover to their plans to change the result of honest 
elections by meansof corrupt Federal officials supported by Federal 
payonets. The only man of intelligence who has supported this bill 
openly and honestly is the Speaker of this House, when he said ‘ 
will do our own counting and make our own certification.” 

It is not the elections they will deal with under the protection of 
this bill, bat the counting and certification are the potent factors in 
getting men into Congress. ‘* Practical results are what they want, 
to do business” is the word, and Speaker Rexp has the courage to 


we 


put it on its merits, and declines to join in this masquerade that de- 
ceives nobody. The gentleman who stands godfather te the bill 
[Mr. LopGE] consumed two hours cf the time of the Hoase trying 
to cover its nakedness, but while he wove elegant drapery it is too 
thin. 

Born of greed and love of power, nurtured upon usurpations and 
injustice, it can not be made to assume the form of innocence. 

They have introduced into this debate no evidence, but have bar- 
dened the Record with bold and bald assertions, defaming the South; 
then with solemn upturned faces say, ‘‘We—who are not as other 
men—will send our disciples down there to purify their elections.” 

They have provided a system of machinery that they have 
cheek to present to the country on that proposition. We have had 
an example of a free ballot and a fair count with such machinery as 
this; and they forget or they shut their eyes to the fact that as it 
was then it will now be composed of the very basest of men, and it 
is intended by some, not all, I know, to produce corruption in th 
elections in the South. 

But I find this peculiarity about this measure, Mr. Speaker: 
Every man who has spoken on that side on this question has not ir 
timated that it will ever apply in his own State. The inference 
that it will always be applied somewhere else. It is something like 
the people~if I may quote Lorenzo Dow—who believe in the doc- 


the 


trine of election, and they believe that of necessity a large part of the | 


human race is going to be damned, but you can not find any one ot 
them who will acknowledge that he is to be the damned fellow. 
{Langhter, ] 

Neither will these men when they speak in favor of this law admit 
that they are the parties who are going to’ be affected by it or that 
their sections will reap its fruits. It isalwayssomebodyelse. It is 
the South that is going to be damned. 

I will exeuse the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WiLLiams} for his 
sentiments. I have no feeling against him, for I have this consola- 
tion; he says that his wife was born in Texas and that his children 
were born in Tennessee. Now, if his wife was born of the noble 
blood of the Lone Star State, and his children first breathed the air 
of heaven on the hills of Tennessee, those boys will never learn at 
the knee of that noble woman to support a systcm of refined cruelty, 
as this bill proposes, and inflict it npon a brave and chivalrous peo 
It will be the last of the race that will ever support sucha bill. [| 
planse. ] 

I want, Mr. Speaker, in the time I have to speak, not to waste 


Ap 
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Nosuch problem was ever presented to any people, and none but thi 
superbest manhood could have solved that most complex problem so 





promptly and so well, and Ido solemnly believe that there is not on 
| the earth to-day, if there ever has been, another people with the in 
| born greatness to accomplish such a feat with all the oundings 
| And I can not be charged w ecotism for such utte es I am not 
| & native of the South, but was bor na 1 sed. and « ited the 
North. 
In my early manhood, pr fn e Sta borders | 
| had seldom crossed, | ‘ methi nighty 
| surging, Anglo-Saxon Amé in Tract Every mile | iveled I be 
canie prouder of bei ra Amer! 1 I rndered t yard and 
there saw in the descend sof the n é ‘ ‘ rhest 
type of civilization. ‘Lhe we re a I \ nse 
from the Lakes to the Gulf irom | ! ( (ya 
}and the nation had one great heart. When th idl years 
| precipitated that stupendous niliet, history was d to 
that such warriors had 1 before. At the et those to 
| frightful years the transforma 1 Was appallin | North is 
; ade more prosperous by th ir, and shouts of tory went 
through all the land Phe South was left s li a i 
tion gloomy as the shadow of deat Wh t N ai 
luxurious homes, listen Ye tO the ongs ot tr i hollow 
| voce of despait smote u uw the ears of e x i a i¢ the black 
ened chimneys where their homes had been. itched tl 
tions with nervous anxiet Vhen the el | t 
| leit their happy homes ina land beautiful and | i 
| fabled valleys of the Orient hey left behind t gn 
| estates, teeming wealth, and a g ous womanhood, unsurpassed 
| all the world. When the: irned, the few that did return, 
tramp of destruction had left desolation | ( * death hae 
held sway in the once fair land, and the fai clad in 
mourning and want stared 
Amid these appalling sur dings a neé d startling social 
problem sprang into view Here was a race in great numbers, who 
had been slaves for three nturi suddenly invested with citi 
hsp. They had no h story, “ents; no e knew ha 
uuld be the result. The government of ster and sla was gone 
ndeed all government was gon nd new relations must be as 
sumed at once. They had no time to meet and consult. They had 
») means to assemble if they had had the time I udered anx 
iousiy what will those marvelous people do in this crisis demanding 
an ineredible degree of magnanimity and noble manhood? Is the 
| vaulting spirit of the cavalier crushed out forever, and shall the 
proud race end here? Who will have the heart to write the history? 


the searred and crippled veterans to enuist 


Phen came to the front that superb womanhood of whom that un 
exampled soldiery was born, and with faith encouraged 
anew in the great battle 


d foreboding 


. - 
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of life and to march bravely into the future, gloomy a 


; a8 16 Was. 


time on the cohstitational questions involved in this bill—able gen- | 
tlemen have been heard on those propositions—but to say that there | 
8 no occasion for the legislation proposed, that it is un-American, | 


that it means usurpation, that it is without reason, and the proposi- 
tion must have something sinister behind it. And I greatly fear there 
is much of revenge in it. 
the other Northern States that have been criticised on this floor are 
concerned, 
take care of themselves, and I have nothing tosay. ‘The gentleman 
from Massachusetts {Mr. LopGE]} remarked that it was cowardly in 
the nation to give the ballot into the hands of men and not protect 
them in the use of it. Admit it, but does that justify the Repub- 


lican party infusing the National Legislature in framing laws to pro- | 


tect the men whose votes they want, and in performing that pre- 


So far as Pennsylvania and New York and | 


entlemen who represent those States are amply able to | 


tended duty with corrupt and cruel machinery that will crush out | 


theirown race? Is that not equally cowardly, I might say dastarily ? 
Butah, the next gentleman from Massachusetts ( Mr. GREENHALGE | 
says that the dominant race will not be dominated; that the rac 


accustomed to rale will not be controlled by a race unaccustomed | 


to rule. I say, too, that there is no danger of negro domina- 
tion in the South, if they were let alone and allowed to exercise 
their own will. It is not negre domination but New England and 


negro domination mixed we fear—a domination of avarice using 
= colored men as tools to force the South to pay tribute to 
ew England and the North, and that, too, by creating enmity be- 


tween the races that did not exist before. 
that was 


allel in ¢ 


I say that the problem 
solved after the war in the Southern States is without par- 
he history of this or any other nation, civilized or otherwise. 





With the justice and magnanimity that spring 


vr natures 
they rose to the occasion 


with one 


J from nob 
; each man acting for hin 








self, as 
impulse, they did once and witho ostentation what the most 
lightened civilization would have done after delil n and con 
ition. They ato extended a friendly hand to the race they 
ui owned, and in cordial grasp t vent to work reclaim thei 
itive land from a dismal de t on. Within thiz davs the whole 
problem was solved, so far as the races were concer! i, and the two 
races, once masters and slaves, now citizens all (the disfranchised 
wasters and enfranchised slaves), were working peacef toge ri 
mutual confidence and perfect good-will. Tl yps had n plant 
and partly advanced. 

All the freedmen asked was t vore their form istel 
they would divide fairly in the ] | ‘ yrompt id f 
given and strictly obs rved That unexan pled re olution ins 
that was expected to cause upheaval and anarcl as by the 
minds and great hearts of a people who could rise amid poigt 
fering and terrible disaster to the full stature of t) t{ ma 
hood and womanhood adjusted in a day. These people just emerged 
from the most terrible war of modern times, wrung with the pangs 
of crushing defeat, weighed down by the sorrows of beholding ruined 


homes and the graves of brave comrades and kindred, showed them 


selves greater than even th unprecedented emergency. The 
yielded promptly to the inevitable, recog l the changed relatiot 
of society, and recognized and respected the full and complete rig! 
of their emancipated slave 

We have been told by half the Republican spe: lebat« 

| so far, that the slaves were loyal to their maste1 iring the war 
| and Southern men should have no enmity against them now. 

That the slaves were loyal to the Southern people during the war 
as aruleiseminently true. There were some ) proved treacherous 
and went out and joined ene! d piloted troops back to thei 
old homes to plunder and rob a t they were not numero 

| enough to disgrace the tl staid on the plant 
tions and took care of the famili i he masters were in the war 
and they were intrusted hide su 1s We let } 
the enemy approached And the t marve f e of 
that during the whole of the war it ot th ry to bar 
a door against them, nor for tw t! irs aft un he 
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Republican party sent among them a set of emissaries profane in 
sentiment, of debanched habits, bold and cunning, but below the 
Hessians in morals. 

They did not seem to regard the relation of master and slave, but 
were as friends, and passed from that status into freedom without a 
jar, and moved on peacefully until the Philistines came. You could 
not realize that. You expected anarchy, and kept the war on fora 
year; and had the great mine-owners and manufacturers of the North 
been their former owners there probably would have been; but the 
friendships of generations were deeper and higher than slavery, and 
in the new relation there was no more fear of the freed negro than a 
man would fear his son the day he became of age. The next morn- 
ing after it was announced to them that they were free as their mas- 
ters, and could go where and do as they pleased, the house servants 
and attendants outside went singing through the house and about 
the premises attending to their work as usnal, and the field-hands 
went to the field in the same squads. 

All this is highly creditable to the colored race, and will be held 
in grateful remembrance by the white people of the South, and 
bears its fruits stil], and no ex-slave has ever been turned away by 
his old master if he had the means to aid him. It also tells another 
story, a chapter of unwritten history, that will irritete you to hear: 
That never could have occurred where hard task-masters and cruel 
treatment produces continuously strikes and riots. It speaks in 
terms more eloquent and forcible than pen or tongue of noble quali- 
ties in the white race which you seek todestroy. It shows that even 
in the position of masters they were noble enough, and humane 
enough, and great enough, and so acted as to bind to them in bands 
of everlasting friendship the race they owned as slaves; a friend- 
ship that survived slavery; a friendship that the cunning machina- 
tions of wickedness havo failed to destroy, and is living evidence of 
nobleness of character in the master race, as well as faithfulness in 
the colored race. 

The old masters and the old slaves are friends to-day, defying all 
the vicious schemes putin motion toalienate them. The young men 
of the two races have grown up alienated, it is true, and “ pity ’t is 
‘tis true.” That condition is the result of causes which the white 
peoplo of the South had no part in producing and are not responsi- 
ble for. The people whom the Republicans sent to prey upon and 
reconstruct the South desired to rob the people there. They needed 
power to accomplish that end. The decent negroes would not 
follow them. The negroes pointed with pride to the fact that 
they were free and citizens, and their former masters were their 
friends, to whom they could go for assistance; that they sat upon 
juries together, and were addressed as gentlemen of the jury, former 
masters and slaves alike. 

I speak from personal knowledge wheu I say there was no enmity in 
either race towards the other until it was imported there by Northern 
Republicans, and the poison carefully and industriously and insidi- 
ously instilled into the unsuspecting and naturally superstitious 
mind of the negroes. They destroyed the happiness the negroes 
felt, and it was great, at being tree by creating within their un- 
tutored mind the false apprehension that they would be returned 
into slavery. By that means they succeeded in controlling the ne- 
groes so far as to get in power. 

The men, or whatever they were, that held the offices, and their 
minions, and many of the teachers under Republican rule there en- 
gaged in that avocation to accomplish their purpose. For that dia- 
bolical act [have no comment, The crime of wholesale robbery of 
the white people they were enabled to perform by means of the ne- 
gro vote thus obtained, and even their brutal tyranny, may be for- 
given by the great, magnanimous people who suflered by it if it be not 
repeated. Who shall forgive that crime against the negro race I 
know not. 

When the very decency of civilization demanded the unfettering 
of the Southern people, they, by their dauntless spirit and unex- 
ampled courage and energy, brought prosperity up out of desola- 
tion. Both races shared it, ard harmony was being restored. The 
matchless recuperative energies of the South not only excelling 
anything known to history, but, as my eloquent friend from New 
York [Mr. Covert] said, “surpassing the wildest conceptions of 
romance,” appeared to the astonished gaze of the world, and the 
sympathy and magnanimity of all good people rejoiced at the su- 
perb heroism of her people, and civilization viewed with conscious 
pride the magnificent manhood and womanhood and the marvel- 
ous achievements of that renowned race. 

But the Republican party, lynx-eyed and wary, soon descried in the 
rebounding prosperity, in the returning harmony of the races, peace- 
fully at oak in that marvelous country, a menace to their long- 
cherished hope and fixed determination to divest the people of power 
and place it where the associations of aggregated wealth and great 
combinations and corporations could have unrestrained sway in 
shaping the legislation of the country in their own interests. That 
their methods might destroy the property, the prosperity, the peace, 
and the lives of both races in the South was of minor importance to 
their own money-getting. 


What are a thousand (lives) like thine 
To piles of gold like mine? 


After a successful and peaceful Democratic Administration had dis- 


| grand conception. 
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rights, it was apparent to the Republican party that somethiy. », 
be done to rekindle enmity so rapidly dying out between the ).,. 
and the old methods were revived with some additions. [¢ 4 , 
culty occurred anywhere in which a negro and a white man y 
volved it was taken up and the negroes throughout the land wera 
informed that a general massacre of their race was goitg on. ay.) Con, 
gress, pautioulacty the Senate, was made a sort of kneading yyach; 
to fix each one into a mass, leavened with a few packages of t}\ }, 
brand of slanderous misrepresentations to make it rise and sw, 
huge and ugly proportions. 

It was a wonder why the Senate periodically stopped the ley 
tion of the country to investigate some alley fight, and print: 
Government expense volumes of falsehoods against the xs 
and then subsided without any action. Now it appears they were 
flyblowing public opinion in the interests of this bill. This )ej, 
the popular branch and members fresher from th> people, : 
have uttered their slanders impromptu; others wrote them . 
and read them. But the Senate has them stored away. And a t 
the time the dog days are on they will bring out the packages mo|deq 
and sour, and with what glee will they snuff the fetid aroma and hold 
it under the noses of the new Senators and waft it to the co 
that every man who delights in human suffering and enjoys the p; 
pect of black heels on white necks may say, Ah, ha, and ab, ha! 

Mr. Speaker, I will rot express doubts here of gentlemen’s sincerit, 
when they say this bill does not mean negro domination. | simp), 
submit that the sincerity and intelligence of the supporters of + 
bill can not both be maintained on that theory. 

Gentlemen who talk that here, have failed to comprehend or a) 
preciate the cunning and ability of Mr. Davenport, its author, and 
owe him an apology if they talk sincerely. 

I know it is sought to hide its deformity by surplus rhetoric, and 
the learning of Massachusetts has been invoked for that purpose 
But, Mr. Speaker, clothe it as you will its ears are too long to be. 
cealed except to willful blindness, and the voice of thw beast is 
disguised. 

To argue that the provisions authorizing partisans—probaby 
rupt—clothed in the authority of the Government to impress the 
ignorant, to make a “from house to house canvass,” followed }; 
armed ruffians as deputy marshals—I say to argue that such provis 
ions are not intended to afford opportunity for bitter and unscru- 
pulous partisan canvassers to inflame anew the negro mind against 
the white people and to intimidate negroes who want to vote thr 
Democratic ticket, and to corrapt the elections, is inconsistent wit 
the history and practices of the Republican party in the South here 
tofore; and, as I have said, the proposition only raises a questio 
tween the sincerity and intelligence of the advocates of the b I 
presume Mr. Davenport, its author, will not pretend that it means 
anything else. I will not be discourteous enough to express a 
opinion as to which side has it. It might be propounded as a ) 
liamentary inquiry. 

A celebrated citizen of the Bay State, said to be sound ons 
all its shapes, is reported as intimating that he was indifferent as { 
what was said of him if he was not called a fool. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts who stands sponser to t!i\s 
{ Mr. LopGE] said, and many have repeated after him, that | 


men who do not commit election frauds need have no fear of this 
bill. Why, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Massachusetts 
torian enough to know that the Inquisition was established and 


maintained upon precisely that theory. That argument is not 
atall. The victims there always had a trial such as is provided in 
this bill. 

And the kind embrace these religious gentlemen prdpose to « 
to the liberties and prosperity of the South is strikingly | 
embrace of the virgin extended to disbelievers in that insti 
And I might say here that it is plain enough for the wayfar 
that this inquisition is to be erected to punish unbelief. 

If the South would but say Abba Father to Republican arr 
and have no other God before protection, and bind themselvcs 
their children to contribute to the insatiate greed of mono) 
why, instead of meeting a volley of barbed epithets on cuterug 
here, they would enter under a canopy of smiles and be greet 
with shouts—behold the Lord’s anointed. No inquiry wo 
made as to previous character or by what devious ways thes 
the journey to Mecca. - 

But, it is said, this bill provides for putting the machine) 
the hands of the Federal judges, in whom the people have con! 

Yes, and in that consists the chief infamy of the scheme. 1|' 

only a cunningly devised plan to destroy the South and thr 
weaken opposition to their usurpations of power, and to be As 
a decoy to distract the attention of the honest people of t! 

try from their real designs, but to debauch the courts and ©= 

as instruments in partisan injustice and fraud. 

The great plan of this Government, the wisdom of whic! 4 
voked a century of encominm on the fathers, was that the 
branches were created co-ordinate, but each equal to and ent! 
dependent of either of the others—three supreme powers 11 ©! | 
cord, to express the sovereignty of a great people. It was, 10 | 
With that conception lodged in your mines, '0°° 
at this bill and contemplate that branch of the Government 


sipated the last fears of the colored race as to their liberties and | the people have heretofore had most confidence, and to which ' 








have looked as a grand and dignified safeguard to their liberties, 
getting down in the mire to the depths of the requirements of this 
bill. 

The circuit judge of the United States court is not to take notice 
of the law and administer it at the terms of his court, but whenever 
he shall be informed by a chief supervisor of elections that it is neces- 
sary that the court should be opened. No petition asking the judge 
to open court and showing cause for it, and letting him decide, but 
he is to be informed by a supervisor, and he must bounce as a lackey 
and open the court. This supervisor, who will be prima facie cor- 
rupt, simply informs the judge, to use the language of the Dill, 


“that he has business to present to such court in respect to the next | 


ensuing election.” The jadge must open the cireuit court (not a 
district court) within ten days, no matter that he may be holding 
court somewhere in his circuit, and all the district judges may be 
doing the same, where great cases, civil and criminal, are being trie. 


He must bounce like a dependent minion, that this bill makes him, | 
At some court-honse | 


and open, his court within ten days. Where? 
or where some court is usually held? Ob, no. ‘‘At the most con- 
venient place for transacting the business of registration or election 
matters,” says the bill. 
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Every district in the ciccuit may make their demand at the same | 


time, and the bill provides that ‘‘the court when so opened shall 
be always open until the second day after the election.” That will 
require all the district judges at the same time to be absent from 
their courts, probably for two montbs, so that the supervisor can 
absolutely dominate the judges by keeping them tramping around 
the country with the court in a carpet-bag for months unless they 
consent to do what he wants. 

I wonder if one of these supreme judges, who pose with so much 
dignity in this Capitol, will have to perform that duty when he goes 
out as circuit judge; and if so, how he will look going through the 
country, wearing that black gown on a mustang pony, with the 


court in his saddle-bags, hunting the most convenient place to meet | 


50 or 100 rascals, who have, through the supervisors, ordered him out. 

But the judge, whoever he may be, will have the consoling reflec- 
tion that he can stop at any cross-roads and sit astride that pony and 
exercise a power that vo other man in this or any other civilized 
country can exercise, neither president nor king. He can determine 
who shall hold the office of Representative in the American Parlia- 
ment—a thing that heretofore only the sovereign people could do, 
and who only can do it now in England, or France, or Germany. 
In the French Republic a plurality will not elect a member to the 
Chamber of Deputies, but a new election must be had. They could 
save time and trouble by adopting the Reed-Davenport plan of 
doing their own counting and certifying, backed by dominated 
courts and armed marshals and the Army and Navy. It beats the 
alleged Mississippi plan entirely. It makes the Government pay 
for it. Men who commit frauds in his interest know they will be 
tried before him, and by a jury selected and packed by a commis- 
sioner of his own creation and of his own party. 

My friend from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] has suggested, “ and 
that, too, when the United States judges are all, with the unanimity 
of a combination, pressing Congress with might and main to increase 
their salaries.” I had not thought of that, and his words sounded 
like the ring of the curfew on the ears of the belated Briton. 

When you put it in the power of a judge to determine by manip- 
ulation of machinery in his hands whet er his political friend or 
political enemy shall go to Congress, you place before him a tempta- 
tion that he should not see. And when the farther circumstance 
oceurs that by acting fairly he sends to Congress a member who wil! 
vote against additions to his salary, and by acting unfairly he sends 
to Congress a member who will vote to give two or three thousand 


dollars annually for the balance of his life—if he be weak in moral | 


sense he will yield; if he be strong in integrity, and justly decidesin 
favor of his 
court is degraded, and you commit a crime to hold out the tempta- 
tion and debase the courts. 

Mr. Speaker, is it beeause the dominant party is in such straits 
and love power so much that this reckless expedient must be resorted 
to? Or is it because great success in oppressing portions of the peo- 
ple by which they acquired great wealth bas inspired such con- 
tempt for pure government that they cau look with complacency on 
the subordination of the courts to party interests, and thisis simply a 
disciplining process to bring the courts under the domination of 
party power, so as to have them well in hand when greater schemes 
of usurpation are to be inaugurated. 
judges, for [do not know who will fall in presence of this tempta- 
tion, While England’s greatest judge, it is said, was susceptible to 


the touch of gold, Jeffreys withstood it, but ambition for a better | 


place and partisan hate made him do worse. To honest men who 
thivk that no such thing can oceur in America I refer you to days 
when worse men than they were on the American bench. It would 
be discreditable to either name to associate with it the name of the 
besotted bestial debauchee whom the Government sent as United 
States judge to dispense justice to the people of Louisiana a few 
years ago. A committee of the Senate said they knew no language 
etrong enough to express the abhorrence of him. 

After he and the United States officers of the United States courts 
bad made a very cesspool of the court for years, and appropriated to 


iend, he will be suspicioned; and in any event the | 
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their own use every estate of importance that came into the bank 
rupt court, he was, you will say, impeached at once; no, he was 


kindly advised to resign. The President and C. ngress did not want 
to injure his character as these things were only done in the South. 





| There are certificates in that court now, over official signatures, 
with the seal of the court affixed, and perjury in every live, that 
robbed the people out of mil of money. They will, perhaps, be 


shipped back South to certify members into Congress under this 








law. They know how ‘to do business.” and are in favor of “ prac 
| tical results.” And men who ¢an count 3 per cent. of a bankrupt 
fund to the estate, and 97 into their own pockets, would be fail 
counters in this game soon to be played with the ballots of the peo- 
ple. There should be written after every section of this bill, 
wherein United States judges are mentioned, the words of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee: ‘‘And that, too, when all the judges, with 
the unanimity of a combination, are pressing Congress to raise their 
salaries.” 

It is impossible to have an independent and pure judiciary and 
| humiliate the judges; and this bill will, if it becomes a law, make 
| them walk under the yoke and do, if not disreputable, at least con 

temptible and humiliating political work. 

The people have lost confidence to some extent in the purity and 
uprightness of the legislative andexecutive departments. The press 
of the country laughs at both when they talk of non-partisan action. 
Now it is proposed to besmirch the national ermine, if temptation 
will do it, and humiliate the judges by putting men of low degree 
over them and require them to submit to corrupt masters. Gentle- 





I will not criticise the present | 


| and much more patriotic, and certainly mor 


men, let me ask you to pause before you do it. Is not this great 
country entitled to have one of its departments above suspicion? 


The reputation of the judiciary should be as sacred to a nation as 
that of a wife to her husband, and no man worthy that name would 
place her where her purity could be questioned, however great the 


gain might be to him. 

Can not you devise some other means to accon 
wrong? Can not you think of some other agency 
push back the South and get rid of a rival 
courts? 

Why not come out boldly, like the Speaker, and acknowledge what 
you really mean by this bill, simply to do your own counting and 
your own certifying, and boldly, as the genticman from Illinois, 
give notice that if there is any interference with that operation bul 
lets will be ready? That is what you all mean when you put su- 
preme power in the hands of the supervisors, with pay for as many 
armed ruffians as he may want as mars! hy not come out like 
men and support your leaders? 

If the Republican party really wanted fair elections, and thought 
force were necessary, it would be far less expensive, far more humane 
the 
Army directly to watch the elections. But that would not suit you 
purpose. You could not control the army officers. They are not 
pressing Congress to raise salaries hey t ready to 
shoot and intimidate white voters and s who want to 


plish this great 
to oppress and 
without debasing the 


1als. W 
q 


honest, to send 


their y are not 


negro voter 


vote the Democratic ticket, for a few days’ pay as deputy marshals. 
They would not pack juries. 

The Vy would not produce any race couflict Th would not do 
their own counting and their own certifying, but would see that fair 
| elections were held and certification made by State officer But 
| that is not what you want. One honest, fair election, and the result 
properly certified all over the United States, and the real voice of 
the whole people ex presse d, would ar nihilate th Rept bli an party 
I presume the case has been well diagnosed by Dr. Rerp i tl 
conclusion reached that nothing short of this abomination will sa 
| the patient, and nauseous as it is to the honest and conservative men 
of the party it must go down with the hope that the doctor and his 
attendants will be enabled by the use of the appliances to count and 
certify enough for the purpose, and if necessary the supervisors and 
armed deputies can incite race conflict for the benefit of doubtful 

districts in the North. 

Members of the House so far have been more conservati than 
Senators and other prominent leaders. The members bere have not 
expressed an intention of going farther than to shoot the men, and 
not that if there is no interference with their own countil dl cer- 
tification. No member here has announced thi sire to i the 
negroes to massacre innocents and burn their homes as a means « 
having fair elections. Whether Senators will renew thei y 
tions to the negroes to use the dagger and the torch and pro nt 
leaders and journals of the Republican party wil! urge the same thing 
in the interest of pure elections remains to | 1 when the bill 
goes there. The Speaker of the House has sa here is no fear 
of negro domination in the United State H aken ; it pre- 
vails in the United States now in an adulterated form, and not dif 
ferent from that which prevailed in the South during reconstruc- 
tion. 

The majority of the white people of the United States are D 
crats and the Republican party isin power now by negro votes, and 
this is a revolutionary party measure to further stifle the voice and 


throttle the will of the Anglo-Saxon race in America 
lican party had let the negroes and white people alone there never 
would have been trouble between them. No would have 
complained of intimidation or that his vote was not counted as he 


If the Repub- 


neore 
negro 
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cast it. There never would have been any election riots or blood- 
shed. The interests of the races were and are the same. As I have 
said, their friendship was complete. The Republicans who flocked 
to the South found that state of affairs there, and seemed astonished 


at it. In Mississippi they framed constitutions containing clauses 
disfranchising the white people. They submitted the Mississippi 


constitution to the people for ratification. While a large portion of 
the leading white men were disfranchised, the white people who 
could vote and the negroes in perfect accord voted it down. 

The ex-slaves said they did not want to disfranchise the old mas- 
ters; that was in 1868. The next year the constitution was again 
submitted and the objectionable clauses voted down by separate 
vote, but elected a Republican Legislature. Then the insidious work 
of making the negroes enemies to the whites, in order to hold onto 
power in Mississippi, was commenced. And other States shared the 
same fate. Reconstruction lasted seven years. Its villainies are 
not half known, but enough is known to make it a stench in the 
nostrils of decency the world over. It could not stand the light. 
It slowly dawned on the honest negroes that they were victims, and 
they joined with the white people and voted the Vandals out of the 
country. Prosperity came back to the country, and peace and good- 
will have prevailed ever since. Grand juries and petit juries aro 
composed of both races. No breath of suspicion that the courts are 
not honestly conducted; no difference is made, except a negro is 
generally sentenced for a shorter term than a white man for the same 
offense. The white people educate them, build their school-houses, 
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They believed their retainers when they said that the Sout), 


be easily kept under by slancer and misrepresentation, exay ;, 


altercations into race conflicts, and keeping the North so]j, 
them; by putting enmity between the races, thereby 
turmoil and strife, destroying their prosperity so that t/ 

ple will become discouraged and submit in despair : 

we can control the negroes. So the Parnell and «1 

ment plan was resorted to, except that the publicati 

in the Senate and House, so as to get them in the Rr: 
culated at Government expense, 

But they awoke in amazement to find that unpreceden: 
supposed to have been crushed out for a century at least—, 
end in anarchy and conflict of races—already on the high 
civilization, with the kindly heavens showering down pros; 
them like a benediction to their sublime faith and matchles 

The inquiry went round, ‘‘What mannerof people are t} 
can not be destroyed ;’’ who spring into new life from the y. 
of desolation, who, as with magic power, transform sere and | 
struction into blooming prosperity within fifteen years 
without aid or even afriendly greeting, but beating their wa 
the rebuffs and jeers and hisses of the Government whose d 
to protect and aid them ? 

Germany seems to regret that she did not cripple France : 
late war, but has the magnanimity and honor to let he: 

The present Administration, including the Congress | 


contribute largely to build their churches, and always assist the | regret that the South was not stamped deeper into ruin, : 


needy. I never saw a negro tramp in the South. 

The negroes have 200 per cent. more property than they had ir 
1875. 
the negro. I do not wonder at it. 

The more the negro becomes educated, the better he sees, and the 
more prosperous he is, the keener he feels that he is the slave and 
has been made the victim of the great protected interests of the 
North and East. He begins to see that all he consumes he pays a 
bounty on to his fellow-citizens, and what he makes to sell is de- 
pressed in price by a vicious financial system. He sees that the in- 
telligence of his section, to which he is indebted for his prosperity, 
voting against high tariff and monopolies and trusts, and as fast as 
he learns his interests is inclined to do the same. 

The great aggregations of wealth, monopolies, trusts, pools, com- 
bines, gambling exchanges, alias the Republican party, saw all that 
also, and promptly determined their policy to meet the emergency. 
And our arrows will fall far short of the origin and source of this 
bit of legislation, that is but the initiatory step in a gigantic scheme, 
if they be aimed only at the Speaker and his followers here. He is 
doing what he was elected to do, and which if he failed to do or try 
to do he could not be either Speaker or member of this body. 

His masters are not Shylocks standing on a bond, but American 
Republicans demanding a check signe@ in blank that they may fill 
ont for everything in sight. 

While I admit that he is the agent, the field marshal, and has done 
what no other member could have done, if Tuomas B. Reep should 
die to-night this bill would be a corpse to-morrow, but the move- 
ment would only be postponed. 

W hatever may be said of the morals of the men who manage the 
great combinations and trusts of this country, and hence the Repub- 
lican party, they are not lacking in brain power, and their vision is 
never obscured or their judgments warped by any such meek senti- 
ments as patriotism or magnanimity or justice. They bow only at 
the shrine of omnipotent gold. 

For years after the reconstruction methods had been hissed from 

the presence of decency they supposed the South had been so de- 
spoiled that she never would recover, or, if at all, it would be lon 
after they had consummated their plans to assume permanent contro 
of the Government legislation in relation to finance and commerce. 
Gradually and stealthily they were loosening the hold of the people 
.on the Government machinery and centralizing the power in the 
General Government. Once there they had no fears that they would 
be able to control it. They spent their leisure time and squandered 
ill-gotten millions in ostentatious visits to Europe. Many of them 
crawled to the feet of the nobility, begging with gold in hand for 
social recognition. 

The market price for titled imbeciles for husbands went up into 
the millions. They put off American manners and eschewed American 
opinions and assumed European customs and ideas and sentiments. 
They studied with admiration the systems and workings of strong 
governments. I have heard advanced on this floor what seemed to 
the members, judging from their manner, should silence opposition 
and refute all argument, to wit; that England or Germany or some 
European Government had acted in a certain manner on that ques- 
tion. Those powerful men with colossal fortunes, sycophantic to 
royalty, imperious and austere at home, found plenty to do their 
bidding. 

They formulated and issued instractions to politicians and said, 
obey these and we will furnish money to buy voters; refuse, and not 
adecliar. 

They never deigned to visit the South, but rested on the reflection 
that people without money, afflicted with race antagonisms, can not 
be of importance. 


ceeding now to the work of destruction with a malevolence ; 


gerous than that which perpetrated the eruelties of reconst: 


of life by enacting fair and not discriminating legislation. 
parties in the South soon learned that they must look to the | 


Yet these are the men you can not trust with the rights of | then the motives could be attributed to the revenges coming ou! 


But now the hatred is against the Democratic party, which, 
party of the people, interposes the only barrier to the great 
lican scheme of centralization and the complete subordination 
Government and its Jegislation to the great money powers tha 
the Republican party. 

The Democratic party is magnanimous and can forgive and 
It extended a friendly hand to the South in her woe, rejoiced 
returning prosperity and the greatness of her people, endeav 
the time and still desires to give the South an equal chance in t 
He 


cratic party for protection to their liberties and prosperity if th. 
ever again tohaveany. Thataugumented that party intoa ma 


the United States, which is still increasing, though its voice has o!t 


been stifled by corruption and frauds. This is the offense fo: 
the South is doomed to suffer this fearful persecution. 


The Republicans know that a law applying in terms to a part 


of the States is unconstitutional. They know they dare not | 
to intimidate voters and protect false counts and certificatio: 


North. They have, in their straits, invented this scheme to ena 1 


men to use the power of the Federal Government in localities wit 


restraint, believing, no doubt, that publie passion in the Nor' 


been prepared by slanderous publications and speeches to sustain 0: 


done any outrages that may be perpetrated on her people, so ths 
ions selected for the purpose can go from house to house, followed 


armed ruffians, to intimidate voters, and asubservient board ca 


in and certify as members of this House such persons as wil! co t! 


bidding. 
If these methods can make enemies of the races now living 
and produce conflicts and turmoils, the purposes of this bill wi 


the better served, for they will serve to close the ear of the Nort 


the complaints of an outraged people. The destruction of tl: 


will weaken the Democratic party and the great scheme of tlie icp 


lican party can be consummated. 


No matter that the prosperity of the negro must perish wit! | 


si 


the white race. Greed has no heart and avarice no conscience. 
these sons of Croesus, the Europe-going, Europe-admiring bosses : 


Republican party, imported this bastard English crimes act to! 
Ireland of the South. They seek to create a tribunal mode’: 


the Parnell commission, which pursued the innocent long alter |! 


known to the commission that purchased perjury was the bas 
prosecution. After giving them months of further time to ' 


world for farther slanders with which to destroy Ireland, th: 


sion dismissed without rebuke these suborners of perjury who 
bored with skill and millions of money to fasten, for a century | 
upon a brave people the fetters that have chafed into thei! 

centuries past. It was only Ireland that suffered and was to 


That the party in power dominated that commission, usin 
fluence of the Government until its rulings became so shame!c 
tisan that the greatest lawyers of the realm retired from its | 
in disgust, every intelligent man knows and every good man ‘ 
But it is fortunate that the Government used a special com 


which ceased to exist when its disgraceful service was done, 20 ' 


courts, whose records have thereby escaped the pollution of + 


testimony used by the connivance of the Government to des"! 


perity of a part of its own subjects. 
Pt is unfortunate for the ermine of America that the framer 


Ua 


this 
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pill did not follow te the end the Parnell commission bill, and if they 
must use the judges for this degrading partisan work, at least separate 
them from the courts and form a commission, so that the records or 
those tribunals may not be disgraced before the eyes of the world and 
future generations. That the party in power in America will dominate 
this machine, all expect; that all its parts will work together is not 
doubted. Whatever methods the people who will be selected to count 
in and certify their friends to membership in this body may adopt, they 
will have no fears. The “‘jury fixers’’ will see that the criminals go 
hence without day. It is only the South that is to be destroyed, and 
no one will heed her complaints. 

The courts of America are not above suspicion of pariisan influence 
now, as is evidenced by harsh criticism and not infrequent denuncia- 
tion of their decisions by members of both Houses of Congress. 
this pressure shall be put upon them the temptation will be greater to 
study and comply with the views of the party which created the law. 
-The independence which is expected of judges on account of life tenure 
will be removed in this instance, as they will be called upon to elect a 
Congress before which they will apply for increase of salary. 

He would be a judge very dull of comprehension who would read 
this debate and see the spirit manifested by the majority, which will 
be duplicated in the Senate; read the denunciations of the white peo- 
ple of the South and the eulogies upon the negroes, then study the bill 
with the machinery provided for its execution; partisan supervisors 
with power to make the judges run like valets at their bidding; armed 
marshals ad libitum with Army and Navy waiting, and ‘‘jury fixers’’ 
furnished—I say they would be dull judges whe would not see that 
negro domination is the object of this bill. They will never suppose 
that this armament is to be used on negroes who have been eulogized 
here, but to intimidate and, if necessary, kill white people who have 
been denounced here to the extent of the vocabulary of invective. 

It is not an unfair version of this bill to say that this part of it is 
intended to take the courts down from their high and independent 
position and bring them under the surveillance of the legislative de- 


When | 


doubtless waiting impatiently for the t 
alone and slanders cease. 
But what 


} } 4 
ime when the South can b 





changes were the ian and his party waiting 
the first ten of that twenty-five years, wl] the eld the South, ex 
hausted and bleeding as she v 1 the isp of a brutal and savage 
| tyranny that rendered any change | low death impossible? “And 
what for the last fifteen year Certainly not for prosperity to come 
to that people nor harmony between t ra for both ist there and 
have all the tim And t bill i ) its face evidences that 
was framed to destroy both. With t ttitude « resent Adm 
istration towards the So h er in ul Cabi1 
to lift a voice in her behalf, but an indignity er face b 
the chief officer in his management of the | Congre 
with the unpleasa vid mem how the Gi t mp 
mented the worst arpet-bag « th tion a 
oppression by giving them offices of ¢ lument and t1 we ma 
pect like men to seek employme nde i ito do 
work with the expectation of similar reward 
These supervisors and theirarmed crew, be ng, as y will belie 
this measure intended to push the South back by > conflicts 
and turmoil and to break the spirit o° the people, w e inspired to 
their work as the carpet-baggers did, and get their reward, and there 
| fore I say the tendencies of the bill are treme ri belie 
that to put enmity between two races who are now living in peace a1 
who must live together in the future, and to ‘ onflict 
with their dire results, for party ends, is to« t ‘ t 


of the age. 






I do not pretend to charge such motives on all who supported t 

| bill or who will support it. The la: majority who will vote fo 

would shudder at such motives. That those who with study, de 

eration, and skill framed its provisions had such designs, if it beear 
necessary to the desired result, is evidenced by the bill itself Any in 
telligent, patriotic man who will carefully consider its provisions in 
the light of the past, if he believes that such are its designs, will con 


partment, so that they may be used in the great scheme of centraliza- | 


tion. If the judges endure this humiliation they. may be expected to 
“pity and then embrace’’ all future similar vices. 

I do not believe the judiciary of any State of the Union would sub- 
mit to such degradation. Ido not charge on the majority of the House 
as a body the design of debasing the courts. I believe every lawye1 
on both sides and in the Senate, who loves his profession as a great 
and noble science and as the stronghold of constitutional liberty, de- 
spises that partof this bill. I refer to the great moneyed combinations 
who dictate nominations and furnish the money to elect the candidates, 
who may be denominated a ‘‘ board of control’’ to the Republican party, 


sitting in New York and other cities, by whom the independence and | 


the rights of the people and the integrity of the Republic are all con- 
sidered as secondary in importance to the protection and increase ot! 
their already colossal fortunes. 
party that few will dare disobey. The warning finger of the Speaker 
ean take the bone out of any of your backs. 

In short, the contest in America between aggregated wealth, strong 
government, and centralized power on the one hand and the masses of 
the people, liberal government, and liberty on the other hand is assum- 
ing more definite form daily. This is a bold advance stride by the 
usurpers, some of whom are ready to put off the mask while others pre- 
fer still to remain under cover. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. LopGe], for instance, talks 
of honesty and fairness in reference to this bill with a facial earnestness 
that is comical in the extreme, in view of the surroundings. Some ot! 


Mark Twain’s best hits consist in saying absurd things with a sort of | 


droll earnestness, but I do not think he would say as stolid a thing, in 
joke, as that this bill is intended fora good purpose. Nothing is more 


comical than the gentleman’s seeming belief that he has been clever 


that this infamy is not planned for the success of the Republican party, 
even by the destruction of prosperity and peace and life, if need be, in 
the South, 

The other gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GREENHALGE] would 
probably have the same manner at a funeral or a dance. 
enjoy, in anticipation, the cruelties of this measure. 

The Speaker does not descend to disguises, but announces boldly 
that all this cireumlocution means simply that the Republicans, sur- 
rounded by armed marshals, will count in and certify whom they 
want. That is honest, at least. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON ], with rage suppressed 
to the danger line, vehemently announces the balance of the policy, 
that killing bullets will be used if there is any interference with the 
Schedule. That again is honest, and not surprising. 


They are a power in the Republican | 


| ‘ , 
cruelty and oppression of conquerors, but Caledonians 


He seems to | 


clade that it has in i 
ute of America. 

With these surroundings I admit 
gave out such hollow and ominoas 


t more of the spirit of assassination than any stat 


in sorrow that the 
forebodings to the 


future 


South. 


never 
With 


such skies over them it v 


require stout hearts to go forward undi 
may) ed 
No doubt you think this rack sufficiently cruel to crush out foreve: 
the proud spirit of the white race in the South,whom you seem to hat: 
so bitterly for the reason they are advocates of the party of free gov 


ernment and interfere with your planus of making 
must be destroyed. But, gentlemen, let me say in ti 
vou will perpetrate these crimes and inflict your cruel 


and therefore 
ith and sobernes 
1€8 1D Valin. Tem 


ney 


| porary success may indéed reward you for this crime against humanit 


but liberty and justice will rise agaia as surely as truth will rise. 
will not even then have tried the depths of the pows 
nor have broken the spirit ot that grandest of the races 

There are races of people who never bow toa 
course, be exterminated. From what magnificent people the red races 
of Ainerica descended is not known; but centuri« e, though 
bringing many degrading traits to them, have not weakened the spirit 
that never begs mercy. For three centuries they and their native 
forests have melted away before the ax and scimiter of civilization 
They have suffered where there were none but the heavens to weep and 


You 
rs of endurance 
men. 

saster, but may, of 


ol 


rn 
U 


of savage |i 


none but the towering sentinels of the wilderness to bow over the: 
but they have bent the knee only totheGreatSpirit. They are marcl 
ing to extinction before a mistaken and cruel policy of the Americ 

| people, with sinewy step and erect form and head. The requiem « 


‘*Golden Gat 
hore of the § 


the last tribe will soon float over the 
music over Biloxi Bay, on the beautiful 


’ as the weird 
tate I am pro 


| toserve; but not amound nor hillock nor riverside between the oc 
enough to convince other people that he is in earnest in the assertion | 


or lakes and Gulf will mark a spot where a red man 
persecution. 
| know many races have been reduced to vassalage by 


owered und: 


long continued 
Celts, Hugue- 
nots. and Cavaliers have never served and know no master but death. 

he feast of behold 


No tortures you can inflict will bring to your eyes th 


| ing black heels on white necks. 


lt was expected that was the use to which some thousands of armed | 


raflians would be put. The gentleman also informs us that the North 
has been waiting twenty-five years for changes in the South and are 
becoming impatient. What changes, may Iask? I can readily con- 
ceive whata part of the Northern people have been waiting for. Those 
who are actuated by generous and Christian impulses, those who are 

i ‘to help wounded fellow-citizens to their feet, 
and to allow them to reclaim their devastated homes—they have been 


If the sentiments of the gentleman from Iowa are to be the pol 


of the party in the enforcement of this measure, if it becomes a la 
and a killing bullet is to accompany every ballot, t hill is well de 
signed for the purpose. As the gentleman’s remarks were all directed 
against the South and the law is not intended to apply to the North, 


we know what it means. Hordes of armed men under partisan super 

visors, responsible to nobody, with these same sentiments, will perhaps 
be willing to attempt to carry out the spirit of the If this Gov 

ernment, denominated by the gentleman as the kindest in the world 

thinks that course courageous, to murder citizens in the interests of pur 

elections, the machinery is here in this bill. 

But I desire to say for the colored race I have no complaint or charg 
to make; I have always been friendly to them and know them well 
that, except a few unscrupulous leaders who want positions at any cost 
to either race, they do not seek the position that this measure is 1n- 
tended to force them into. The history of the race shows that they 


aw. 
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are not ambitious to rule other races; they want peace and easy pros- | reads this bill will doubt that its provisions and plan were sugges; 
perity, which they now have, and the men who drive them into the | by the practices of reconstruction, and that like results are ex;..¢+, 
undertaking to control the Anglo-Saxon race are enomies of both races, I have no desire to rehearse the scenes of those times. No Jaq. 2 - 
and criminals. We had experience of negro rule, led by white men | can describe the facts as they actually occurred. Iwill content »,v0,) 





ed 


‘ 


iyself 





from the North, for seven years, and do not propose to return to it; it | with quoting here some comments made upon them by a mem)},, of 
was disastrous to both races. The interest of both races demands that | this House while they were being perpetrated, Hon. D. Wy, \ 
intelligence should rule. The white people have the intelligence and | Speaking of the Southern States, he said: 
the property, have charge of the educational system and institutions of They emerged from the desolating conflict fit objects for t ; 
learning; they have brought peace and prosperity to both races, and | «re of a benevolent statesmanship rather than as the proper prey « om 
educat ion to the colored race, and it is the ir duty to control the do- | ek. neue Geesaann te aeeskin ee e — 
mestic policy of the States, and they neither ask nor want advice from ever befell aconquered people. * * * —" 
fanatical Northern Republicans, who, for selfish ends, would destroy ; Sir, i ooseet darkest sone of = ane race for @ parallel to 
them all, All the enmity that has ever existed between the races was | heen made to enrich many @ lawless lord lieutenant sent ove by nn 
caused by that class of people. govern that beautiful butunhappy island. The stories of her wrongs and 
While this scheme is of fearful importance to the South andof great | bave been said and sung in every hamlet in the civilized world; yet he: 
magnitude and skill, worthy of intellectual, bold, bad men, there is at ee are oun Sartell saan nee = Btances 
least one feature of its management that sinks to the vontemptible, and toman consul, whose name is preserved on the pages of the historiar 1 = 
that is, the feeble attempts of some of its advocates to convince the | respectable by the side of a Southern governor under the present po! 
country that they are sincere*in the assertion that this is a national | G°Y*eT™mer* » ° » ° ‘ 
measure and intended to be just and fair, and not born of sectional re- Had you sown the seeds of kindness and good-will, they would long. 
venge and aimed at destruction of the South. Why, the amendment | have blossome : into prosperity and peace. Had you sown the seeds of } 
offered by the honorable gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. LEHL- | 300 deh hereon ane qhomsence. Had 
BACH }, making it national, was throttled by the Republicans with the | have awakened agrateful affection in return; but as you be as a —_ 
promptness with which a band of robbers would throttle a detective. | and vurtured in corruption, so have been the fruits you have ga‘ here: 
They know they dare not make it apply to the North, but they feel ok acts Acti tee ean Sees cause tetas en letter to 
confident that they have so poisoned the public mind against the South ‘* Mohammed asserted it when he forced his religion on the subjugat 
that no one will care what injustice is perpetrated there. > ay eete paces Cane San encase one oer mentored a 
The rights of an American citizen under Republican rule depend scene al eieatenednetintadamee hen Shag eels dienes ee Ate 
largely on where he lives and how he votes, The Government has had | tives of their own.” 
an army killing Indians for twenty-five years because the white people | _ aon one yout eonainge peated & LA port 66 gout pee) ones 
of the Northwest wanted their lands. The Chinese were pronounced rights of Scutenemn “olne ten Chale Senteter, ceonaehed ee 
undesirable citizens by the Northwest, and the Government broke its | them in person or property, broke their local governments in pieces, a 
solemn treaty at theircommand. An empire of land was granted and | them under the domination of notorious thieves, whom you forced t 
millions of money paid to give the Northwest railroads, Great irriga- | °Pt ** their absolute masters. 
tion schemes are now being forwarded in the Northwest, and the seal I will only say that these great masters of the English language | 
fishermen of that region are engaging the country in controversy with | not overdrawn, but fallenshort of the tacts. It ought to be added that 
England. The fishermen of the Northeast complained, and the Gov- | all these persecutions were heaped upon a people already crushed 


ernment promptly went to their assistance. And that sturdy Ameri- | by war, and amid a desolation that told of terrible and unneces- 
can, Grover Cleveland, would have bridled the English lion and re- | sary cruelties. I have never heard a word of regret or apology for 
strained his incursions but for the cringing of Republican Senators, | these barbarities by any Republican on this floor. I do not suppose 
The country is taxed that Northern industries may prosper, and pro- | any were ever spoken. On the contrary, when that work was done, 


tection removed that Southern industries may languish. the boldest, wickedest, basest perpetrators were rewarded by the (ov- 
If a negro complains, or any one for him, the Government pauses to | ernment by signal manifestations of itsfavor. It trusted its honor to 

hear it. But let Southern white men raise their voices in behalf of | their keeping. 

their homes and people and vote for their own interests, and bitter de- This bill, deliberately and skillfully framed, provides elaborately 

nunciation from a hundred trained throats is poured upon them; and | the machinery and the means to accomplish the same results. The 

none so vituperative asthe West. A leading Western journal sug- | chief topic of Republican orators and journals in the last campaign was 


gested to the negroes that the Indians situated as the negroes are | abuse of the South. The President joined in it. As soon as he wa 
would make the rivers of the South ran red with blood. In the North | seated be suggested this measure. The only arguments in support oi 
American Review, over the signature of the leading ex-Union soldier | it are inyectives as bitter as they were in reconstruction times; and th 
in the Kepublican party, appeared the following paragraph: utterances I have quoted from leading Republicans have never been 
The negro must be allowed to vote, and his vote must be counted, other- rebuked by any Republican journal, and are therefore acquiesced in 
wise, so sure as there is a God in Heaven, you will haveanother war more cruel | and encouraged. No word of sympathy or encouragement is ¢\ 
—_ ow —_ eo pare ane Se Se ee. * on ae spoken or written by Republicans to the South in her great strugy!: 
justice, there will be millions to assist on : ee ee adversity and with the race problem, but every possible imped 
ment and obstruction is thrown in her way. Not aword of com: 
Similar sentiments were uttered by the leading Republican Senator | dation for her efforts in educating the negroes, but every act is denied 
in his place in the United States Senate in the Fiftieth Congress. So | or distorted. 
far as I know, none of these utterances (which seemed tobe too nearly | The Republican press has for years been ablaze with denunciations 
simultaneous to be accidental) have been rebuked by any Republican | against the solid South. Solid how? Inher vote. That vote added 
journal or speaker; and taking into consideration that the Northern | to the Democratic party of the North makes that party formidal): 
people have been persistent in the assertion that the South is respon- | That party is the ouly barrier to the entire domination of the (:overn 
sible for acts of individuals because her journals did not denounce | ment by the monopolies and trusts and great moneyed com)ina 
them, this fact becomes of grave importance, for by the same logic they | of the North, using the Republican party as a means, and the: 
are indorsed and encouraged by the North. While those publications the great offense for which we must suffer. 





were circulated among the negroes and indorsed by the worst element | This bill contains the machinery to destroy the South. Wil! tl 
of them, they did not adopt the suggestions. The negroes have no | doit rather than abandon their scheme? The history of the ! 
taste for an enterprise of that sort; they are better people than those | twenty-five years forces every unbiased, intelligent mind to the re!u 
who entertain such sentiments. Had they pursued that course and de- | tant and horrible conclusion that they will if they can. I know 
stroyed the prosperity of the South this bill would probably not have | good men of the Republican party will not believe it, and the |) 
been framed. assume not to believe. But it is easy to see that this bill is 
Grave inquiries come out of these surroundings and force themselves | with that view. It puts this great power in the hands of irres). 
upon our attention. Is this bill the outcome and embodiment of such | men who will perpetrate the crimes. They know you will 10! 
sentiments instigated by that class of statesmen? Are these armed | South, and that you will not listen to any one who speaks good ©! | 
deputies to be appointed ad libitum to serve as the millions mentioned | people, but will applaud him who brings evil tidings. When tl 
by that great Republican leader of thought and threateningly repeated | shall have been done and the party profited by it you will sa; 
in the Senate? Is this the degradation to which this Government and | you did not know, but wrong will be as cruel as though you !) 
this nation and this race are to come in the hands of the Republican | known. I, too, was a disbeliever until now when evidences +\' 
party ? around like specters. 
I make no such charges against members of this House. I would not I addressed a reunion of Confederate soldiers in my own Sta‘ 
do that as a Representative of the people on this floor. I do not believe | after those utterances from leading Republicans which I have 
there are half a dozen members who would not shudder at such conse- | were published, and concluded my comments upon them by say! 


quences. I do not believe the instigators of the worst features of | The United Statessoldiers would loathea proposition to incite the Africs 
this bill are in the House. to massacre the white people and to help them do it, as they would loathe dis: 
I say these inquiries come out of the surroundings in view of what | 20®0r. shame, and cowardice. They would no more engage in such «ls. 


. ; . than embrace a leper, and tens of thousands of christian women of (!i 
has transpired heretofore. No man who lived through that period and | would hold up their white hands and with flashing eyes demand, “WW! 
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boasted civilization of the nineteenth century?” Is the dawn of the twentieth 
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century, now almost up to the horizon, to be painted out by this ‘deep damna- | 


° 
tion: * * * * * 

No, no; the Stars and Stripes will never look Jown upon that scene while a 
eoldier is the Executive and commands the Army and Navy. Brave men will 
not turn fiends. Satan has not been unchained for his thousand years’ revel. 
Civilization is nota blasphemous mockery, but a living inspiration from on 


high. 

I have been asked what I have to say nowof the Executive in whom 
{expressed confidence. I have replied that I can not answer until I 
see his signature to this bill, enacted into law by this Congress. Then 
any honest man will becompelled to say that the great seal of the United 


States or of any civilized country never appeared in any place indicat- | 


ing so base & purpose, 

Even the anarcbists could appeal to the courts and were protected 
against the Chicago police upon the ground that they were American 
citizens and had the right to hold their meetings and talk as they 
pleased. But for the South there must be special tribunals where par- 
tisan supervisors control the judges. 

This will be the first instance in England or America where the judges 
are required to act in their official capacity without first exercising 
their own judgment. Even the writ of habeas corpus can only be ob- 
tained from the judges by petition showing sufficient grounds. But 
this bill puts the judges under the absolute control of partisan and 
probably corrupt supervisors, Thesupervisor is made an autocrat over 
the United States judges. All he is required to do is to write a note 
to a United States circuit judge and say, in the language of this bill, 
‘‘T have business to present to the circuit court in reference to the next 
ensuing election; open yourcourt.’’ The judge may be trying cases else- 
where involving human life or millions of property. He can not even 
ask what is the business. The supervisor would noi tolerate that in 
his subordinates. ‘‘Get upand go; do you hear?’’ And go he must, 
like a menial, within ten days, to the most convenient point for the 
hundred scoundrels who have made false representations against the 

ple. When there his duties will be ministerial and subordinate to 
a politician of the most partisan type, and probably corrupt. I say it 
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has disgraced any civilization, and the first chapter is being written 
into the world’s history to record the action of a great race writing the 
mark of Cain upon its own frontlet. A 
these schemes are put forward under 

tianity ustice 
authors of this | 


nd, as is usual with usurpation, 

the gul libe riv and chris- 
to the colored race, when it is palpable and the 
know that the prosperity and peace and happiness 


se ¢ 
and 

ony 
ill 1} 
of both races will 


sink together under the influences of this measure, if 
it becomes a law, as in the simoom’s breath. 

A gentleman on the other side quoted the eloquent lines, ‘‘Ob, Lib- 
erty, Liberty, what crimes are committed in thy name !’’ and which 
I think are applicable here. And the same author 1 light have added, 
‘Oh, Justice, Justice, how many cruelties have been perpetrated in 
thy name!”’ 

I can imagine how other races, who have no pride in ours, perhaps 
a tinge of envy, can regard this movement with complacency. But that 
the proud Anglo-Saxon race, with the glory of its achievements upon 
it, with its aspirations and hopes before it, can inflict this venomous 

| wound upon itself is incomprehensible. Or is the world about to wit- 


is degrading to a judge and humiliating in the extreme except to those | 


who fail to appreciate the honor and dignity of their high positions 
and are willing to wear drabbled ermine for gain. 

It was said during the war, by one of the great actors in it, ‘* We 
are making history.’’ That would be more applicable now. We are 
not repeating, but making historynow. There is no precedent for this. 


Mr. Speaker, in the progress of mankind on the face of the earth | 


the great races of men have been few and wonderful. We know noth- 
ing of the origin and but little of the life of the Egyptian race. The 


pyramids that seem to rise up out of oblivion, beyond the horizon of 


history, testify of a magnificent race, and by the light of revealed his- 
tory we see only glimpses of its departing glory. i 

Notwithstanding that the Israelitish and Greek and Latin as well as 
the Anglo-Saxon races were so similar (except as to time) in the cir- 
cumstances of their origin as to astonish historians; yet each one evolved 
and left a halo of civilization with distinctive features as easily recog- 
ied as the planets in the sk y. 

Embalmed and laid away in languages that are not spoken, and there- 
fore do not change, we find the sublime thoughts, exalted ambitions, 
and great race pride of the civilizations that have arisen upon the earth, 


The architecture of more than one age, of more than one race, of more | 


than one civilization, is embodied in the construction of this Capitol. 
Genius lives while dynasties rise and fall and civilizations come and go. 
It is one of the inscrutible things of creation that so few have been per- 
mitted to walk in the blessed light of civilization while the unnum- 
bered millions havegroped their way from the birth couch to the tomb 
in darkness, Why the veil between mankind and the effulgence of 
civilization that seems so near has been withdrawn so seldom and par- 
tially is beyond finite comprehension. 


But history discloses the fact that every great civilization was the | whose aims were really for liberty and justice, and whose purposes were 


result of a great race first created. Civilization does not create great 
taces; if it didit would not decline. And the divine Power that breathed 
into those races the vitalism of great civilizations created each with race 
aflinities, race affections, and race pride, by meansof which a great nation 
was formed and held together by the mystic ties of race affinities and 
race pride, where every citizen was proud of every other great or good 
citizen; resulting in great intellectual forces trained by a common sys- 
tem of education, inspiring unity ot thought and action, high patriot- 
re great ambitions and great successes, and hence great civiliza- 
ions, 

The Anglo-Saxon race assumes to lead the nations included in the 
present civilization, and America boastfully claims to bear the advance 
banners in the great march of progress; and yet the world pauses now 


to look for the first time upon a civilized people in full possession of 


their own Government deliberately giving over a division of theirown 
country and a large proportion of their own people, of their own race, 
of their own tongue, kindred, and blood to the domination of another 


ment and virtue may be dragged down and ruled by ignorance 
and superstition and vice. The best colored men will not engage in it, 
Of a truth we are making history, for no precedent for such an act 





ness the spectacle of the vaulting ambition of the Puritan blood subsiding 
into servitude to an arrogant plutocracy, and its sublime aspirations 
withering into a sordid love of gain, then using its great 
pel the Cavaliers to bow under the same tyrannical 
to humiliation and ruin evoked by m 
created for the purpose ? 

I had thought until now that the war wassettled in good faith, and 
that the action of the Government in restoring the States would bi 
kept m good faith. Itis not usual to go back and rake the embers 
after a quarre) is settled, but this bill seems to have an affinity for 
strife and attracts to itself all the bitter things which I hoped were 
buried forever. But its provisions are so extreme and cruel that no ar- 
gument can be addnced in its favor, and the bitter memories of the wai 


pows r to¢ 


scepter oO! 


om 
ibmit 
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uns of enmity, t 


| have to be raked over to inflame the Northern mind so that they will 
tolerate it. 
Half the Republican speakers in this debate either commenced or 


landed in the late war between the States, and therefore I speak of it. 
It had gone out to the world and into history that the Union States 
fought the seceding States not in the spirit of conquest, but with the 
honest patriotic purpose of restoring the Union as it was before hostil- 
ities commenced. That those of the Union soldiers who fought in the 
front of the battle were impelled by such motives we must believe. 
Men do not die in a cause in which they are not sincere. Mr. Garfield 
said ‘‘ War without an idea is simple brutality.”’ 

It is to place those valiant soldiers below the plane of this civiliza- 


| tion to say that to them saving the Union meant to bind and hand 


' 





i 


| centralization. 


| must be taught to vote for our interests against their own or the voices 
ierior and groveling race; so that the highest intellectual culture and | 


it over to the powerful combinations of wealth, with license to trample 
upon a portion of the people when it suited their interests, instead of 
returning it to its pristine glory forall the people; or to say that mill- 
ions of soldiers were marshaled into great armies by arepublicand made 
to wage a war so fierce and terrible that every battle made a cemetery, 
in the interests of wealth and not of the people; or to say that their 
motives were vengeance and not liberty, for that would be worse than 
war without an idea, a war with a base idea. I want to contemplate 


| them as high above that plane as the stars are above the sands, as honot 


and patriotism and love of justice are above corruption and tyranny and 
this bill. 


Let not the honor of the Union armies be tarnished nor the fame 


shadowed. As a Confederate soldier Iam unwilling that history shal! 
say the Confederate armies fought other than a glorious foe. As an 


American I am unwilling that a single laurel shall be dethroned from 
the brow of any American soldier of either army, for I expect them 
as American soldiers, to form one great, invincible army, with the pre 
tige of exalted valor like a halo upon every column. 


The true soldier who fights for liberty and justice is the highest type 
| of mankind. He who fights and kills fora price is nota soldier. ‘Those 


to restore the Union in good faith, contemplate with pride the result 
of their stupendous struggle. They have the satisfaction of beholding 
the flag of the Union floating peacefully and grandly over the eleven 
States that would have departed, returned cheerfully to their first alle- 
giance—the eleven stars still in tbeir places—the whole galaxy of equal 
brilliancy and magnitude; prosperity and peace spread out as a pan- 
acea to heal the terrible wounds of war; a loyal people, full of hope 
with superhuman efforts pushing forward to the goal of future great- 
ness and glory. It was indeed a great achievement 

But amid their supreme congratulations come 
this bill. It is the command of the great wealth to 
the Government they essay to control, saying in effect, ‘‘ But we rec- 
ognize in the growing prosperity and strength of the South the marvel- 
ous increase of rival industries and the growing strength of the great 
party of the people, which is the only barrier to our great scheme of 
No matter that white and black go down together, they 


the hoarse voice of 
combinations of 


will be suppressed and their prosperity destroyed. The liberties of the 
people are subordinate to our interests; we are masters here.’’ 

I would be willing to leave it to the arbitrament of the veteran sol- 
diery of the Union if they would take the trouble to understand this 
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measure, If the living soldiers were mustered once more—I mean the 
real soldiers who marched in front and camped on the battle-field— 
and the proposition laid before those scarred veterans who have looked 
into the cannon’s blazing mouth and charged through fire and smoke 
and shot and shel! bearing aloft the flag of the Union in the terrible car- 
nage of battleon a hundred historic fields, ‘‘ For what did you fight and 
for what did your comrades die? Did you mean by saving the Union 
the humiliation and final destruction of the brave soldiers you met in 
the awful acquaintance ot battle, who surrendered with implicit faith in 
your honor, who drank trom your canteens and ate of your rations at 
Appomattox? Did you mean that the wealthy and hence powerful 
should have leave to destroy at will the prosperity that cost those peo- 
ple years of privation and toil when it suited their interests to weaken 
oppesition to their schemes of further aggrandizement and domination 
of the Government? Was it union with the colored race alone and 
hostility not to abate with the white race, as evidenced in this bill, for 
which you fought so gallantly, or the undoing of both races by creating 
strife between them’?’’ Who would dare to stand before them thus? 

Those bent with age would straighten up tothe full stature of soldiers, 
and all with fashing eyes would respond in tones of command: ‘* Get 
thee behind me, Satan! No, we meant no such blasphemy on civili- 
zation, no such infamy on our country. Had such been our objects, 
the fame that the world now concedes to us would hang as a mocking 
curse over our names and sit gibbering on the graves of our comrades, 
and if we believed this measure meant or would inflict such results 
we would sound the reveille from Boston Harbor to the Golden Gate, 
and drive it from the borders of the Union that we saved to and for 
all the people.”’ 

They would say, ‘‘Our vision rested upona higher goal in that great 
struggle. A common ancestry, Americans all, erected in the New 
World this magnificent structure for the home of Liberty and a great 
nation, and when we saw the South departing with half the nation’s 
glory we marshaled our hosts to bring her back to her place in the na- 
tion’s temple and under the nation’s flag. 

‘* We did not intend that the South with her magnificence should 
depart from the Union and claim for herself alone all the glory of her 
ancestral line of warriors and statesmen that belonged to the whole 
country. We did not intend that the descendants or the Puritan and 
Cavalier should divide here on a misunderstanding, but should return 
and, with disputes settled and friendship restored, should remain one 
people with one government, in great strength and prosperity, secure 
against assaults from without, and we succeeded. 

‘* The more we tried the mettle of our antagonists the more impor- 
tant it appeared that they should be brought back.. We fought for a 
great purpose, we accomplished that purpose, and now rejoice with you 
to see prosperity returning, and hope it will remain and increase. The 
greater you become the greater will be our credit for restoring the 
Union. 

‘Why, we were never your enemies personally. We fought dis- 
upbion, we staid our march for three months while the President held 
out to you an invitation to return. We point you to the closing scenes 
of the war for our vindication; we are the same men now as then.”’ 

It must be admitted that part of the history of the Union armiesisa 
complete vindication of their patriotic intentions and purposes, and 
that the purposes of this bill, as we understandit, would not have been 
tolerated by them, for it tends to degrade the results of the war into 
means of illicit gain. The Seuth contemplated the surrender of her 
armies with many forbodings of oppressionand cruelty, and prolonged 
the war to the last hope. But the conduct of the Union soldiery 
largely dispelled those fears. ‘They made no triumphal entry into the 
capital city. Their actions on that occasion spoke to the surviving 
Confederates in tones eloquent as the strainsof the morning stars: ‘‘ We 
do not want you as captives; we will not even deprive you of your 
liberty ; we wanted you back into the Union under the flag; that we have 
brought you through seas of blood, not in revenge as we will show 
you, but that the ties of blood, and race, and nationality be not severed, 
and the national strength not broken. Ye great famished soldiers, drink 
from our canteens and eat our rationson this the last battle-field. We 
will clasp hands here, hostile soldiers no more, but citizens of a com- 
moncountry. We have tested yourcourage, and will trust your honor. 
We will part now and go to our respective homes, and live in peace 
and friendship.”’ 

The effect was marvelous. Peace and quiet reigned undisturbed 
throughout the whole land and would have remained until this day 
but for the machinations of politicians who were unwilling to see the 
great civil war end without their names appearing in connection with 
it. Could the horoscope have been cast then with prescient skill and 
the kindly stars had deigned to open the future and throw upon the 
skies a panorama of the coming years, I know not what would have 
been the effect. I do know that the years unfolded reconstruction to 
the astonished gaze of civilization. . It came grinding across the face 
of the earth for seven dreary winters, for seven desolate summers, for 
seven blighted springs, and seven barren autumns, before it pulled its 
slimy length away. 

The history of that period was not written; better for the credit of 
civilization that it was not ; better for the South, perhaps, that it re- 
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| and the soldiers have alltheglory. And therefore they blamed ‘ 





mains only in a seared black stripe across her memory, to liy, 
tradition. I had hoped that it was inclosed for an eterna) 
the great tomb of the past; that the waves of oblivion had « 
it forever with the deep ‘‘Amen!”’ of the people who suffered 

But those scorching memories burn fiercely again as the m 
through this bill and comprehends the full scope of its provi 

The diabolism of this measure, framed with deliberation 
of a century after the war ceased, is startling in the extre: 
together with the fact that the measure was suggested by 
Executive, who has since shown eagerness to get at the S 
the spirit manifested in this debate hereand heretofore in | 
and the methods of the Republican party as shown by t 
of this House, make it more alarming 

But the soldiers did not invent reconstruction and are not 
ble for it. There are men in the wake of armies sometimes 
class of camp followers, who prey upon disaster, are willing to 
tion come to people so their business may flourish, to rob th: 
and assault them for protesting, to push them back and cu: 
they attempt to rise. To such men was the South given « 
the war. The politicians, who felt they did not have the ti: 
the front and take the risks of battle, but were hungry tor t! 
victory after it came, whose patriotism smoldered while th 
were in the field, but burst forth into effulgence when th 
ceased, were Unwilling that the great civil war should history 


Sherman for giving liberal terms, fell upon an unarmed and « 
people, and took from them by force the pittances left from tl. 

of war, pushed them back whenever they attempted to rise, op. 
wounds that were healing, heaped upon an impoverished peo) (j 
that burden some of them until this day, and christened it reco 
tion, and only ceased when public decency cried out ‘For sha 

But, as I said, the real soldiers did not invent that schen 
I believe, if they understood the full seope of this bill, so s 
culated to produce similar or worse results, they would tra 
under foot, and say to the people of those States which they : 
to the Union at such stupendous cost, ‘‘ We will have no hand in the 
humiliation of our own race, nor the destruction of their prosperit 
We restored the Union as it was; we brought back sovereign States 
not conquered provinces. We never planted the Stars and Stripes a: 
where as the emblem of subjugation, but bore them aloft as th 
glorious ensign of liberty to wave over all the people of th 
fully restored in strength as well as in form and beauty. \ 
performed your duties as good citizens by laboring with match| 1 
age and energy to reclaim your land trom thedevastationsof the war, and 
by a cheerful obedience and loyalty to the Union, thus adding strength 
to the Government, strength to its wealth-producing power, to its tax- 
paying power, adding in a degree not to beecomputed to the prestiy 
its military greatness, and if need be will add to its military strength 
in the field those great soldierly qualities that will make its armies 
invincible. To humiliate or destroy such people and push them back 
into.the desolation from which they have so heroically come is to commit 
a crime against the Government and against humanity.’’ 

It might be asked what should have been the course of enlightened 
statesmanship under the surroundings, to say nothing of Christianity 
becoming this age and a great people? Would it not have been be- 
coming to the great name of America and the leading race in this ad 
vanced civilization to have followed the lead of the soldiery, who could 
be magnanimous in peace as well as terrible in war? Any other Gov- 
ernmentin the world, and this one in the hands of another party, would 
have availed itself of the results of the war, and by a magnanimou 
policy shown to these people that they were mistaken in their appre- 
hensions and ought not to have gone. 

The spirit manifested in this bill, committing the Government to 
the policy of turning the back of the hand to these great citizens, t0 
make them feel that the Government to which they have sworn honest 
allegiance and want to support and do support wants none 0! the! 
loyalty and none of their friendship, and that punishment bas no! 
ended, shows that avarice is above patriotism in the minds 0! its sup- 
porters, 

I ask here in what does the glory of the Union armics 
You must answer that it consists in one great achievement 
monuments and statues are raised and continue to be raised | 
lic gaze that the heroes of the war may not be forgotten 
great achievement was the capturing and bringing back to ' 
the greatest race of warriors and statesmen the world has eve! 
The soldiers were proud of the achjevement and went to t! 


| satisfied with their laurels. 


But that people have fallen into the hands of politicians 


by the great money interests of the country, and part ea 


cies demand that this superb people, the grandeur of whose : 
has embellished American history for generations—their tria!s «10 ©" 
umphs since ‘he war mark them as unrivaled in courage an( 
spirit; a people whom desolation can not dishearten, ruin 4 
ing tyranny can not discourage, and despair itself can not ¢:-'" 


people who in every department of life would add to the stren«' 


perity, and grandeur of the nation and embellish the highest ' >» 
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tion, and who would gladly bring all their great traits to the support 
of the Government—must be made to feel the sting of African domina- 
tion after they have been made enemies to the white race, and led by 
men who have no kind word but only denunciation for the white peo- 
ple; their prosperity destroyed and they pushed back into the deso- 
lation ot the past because there is money in it. 

I know men assume the guise of honesty and talk with placid faces 


about this being not a revengeiul measure, but I have more hope of | 


justice finally from the man who acts in passion to injure than from 


him who smilingly tells you he is your friend, but that his interests | 


demand that he cut your throat. 

If there was any sincerity in the boastful attitude of this Govern- 
ment in its foreign relations, if the vigorous foreign policy, so grandly 
heralded to the world, meant anything but glittering diplomatic cor- 
respondence and final yielding of all valuable points, if the Govern- 
ment meant to assert itself as it talks, and there was any prospect of 
a trial of military strength with a great power stronger than Hayti, for 
instance, a different policy would prevail. 


But history tells the story. Great aggregations of wealth contemn | 


liberal government, despise elections as expensive and uncertain, and 


want centralized power thatcan be reached and controlled. They would | 


rather destroy a partot their own country which impedes their way to 
further usurpations than to foster its strength for the national power 
and honor. While the Government was holding the Southern States 


for the carpet-baggers to go through their pockets, American citizens | 


were being shot to death in Cuba without a trial, crying out, as the 
fatal bullets entered their breats, that they were American citizens 
and were guilty of no offense. Seven other vessels besides the Vir- 
ginius had lowered the American flag by order of Spanish commanders. 
Mr. Voornees, then a member of this House, speaking of these and 
other outrages on the American flag, said: 

If there is any further mode not yet adopted by Spain for the expression of 


contempt for this country, for her honor, her flag, her commerce, the lives and 
the liberty of her citizens, it lies beyond the range of my imagination. 


Some elegant and decorous diplomatic correspondence settled the mat- 
ter amicably, however, but the plundering of the South went bravely 
on, There was no faltering there. It was so much easier to trample 
upon our own citizens than to face the Spanish fleet. 

So it will be now, when the little diplomatic fusilade now in progress 
shall have resulted in England having her way. She will sneer at 
American pretensions, and continue to gather in the profits of our north- 
eastern and northwestern shore fisheries. And the American Govern- 
ment will show its statesmanship and courage by destroying the pros- 
perity of a large section of its own country and breeding discord among 
and tyrannizing over a part of herown citizens. Then our great men, 
millionaires by oppression and fraud, will sail,to Europe in British ships 
and strut on the streets of London and Paris after some faded nobleman, 
seeking invitations to dinner and family alliances with a name attached 
to a vagabond, and say ‘‘ You excelled us in diplomacy, but we passed 
jo — bill and put the uegroes over the white people in the 

mth,’’ 

Englishmen will reply mentally, if they do not speak it, ‘‘ And 
then you talk te us about Ireland, and snivel over Russian cruelty to 
prisoners. Why, thatis far beyondany Russian decree. The Czar would 
seorn to humiliate his own race. It is worse than any German legis- 
lation for Alsace-Lorraine—infinitely worse than the crimes act—worse 
than anything in a christian land. Is the prond spirit of the Anglo- 
Saxon and his race pride sinking under the corrosive influence of 
avarice and the influx of other races in America, except inthe South?’ 
No one doubts the courage of the great North. Courage without jus- 
tice is always dangerous, 

_ The spirit manifested in the measure to bafile and suppress half the 
civilization of the nation in the interest of wealth is ominous to the 
nation as well as cruel to the South. Iam aware that they, in their 
abundance and strength, laugh to scorn the idea of danger. So did 
Rome. When her resistless power extended her empire to the ends of 
the earth the world trembled at the name of Rome; her glory dazzled 
the vision of her people as the blazing sun in the zenith; but the spirit 
that slew Cesar in the name of patriotism started her on the sad de- 
scent. Philanthropists should remember that whatever celestial spirit 
brought civilization to mankind, the marvelous truth remains, that 
once lost it has never returned to the same land, nor to the same race, 
hor in the same i 

But I have an abiding faith that this measure, if it becomes a law, 
Viclous as it is, comprehensive as it is, skillfully contrived as it is, and 

owever remorselessly it may be executed, will still fail of its purpose. 
When the refined cruelties here provided shal! have been applied, not to 
your satisfaction, of course, but until public opinion, in the name of jus- 
tice and commondecency will iemand cessation of enormities, you wil! 
still have failed im the scheme of destruction. That partia! success will 
be attained and the prosperity in the South, now so cheering, the result 
of a quarter of a century of hardships, privations, and toil will be partly 
destr oyed, I will notdeny. That the rights and liberties of our people 
Will be periodically trampled upon, and coarse and brutal tyranny go 
Unpunished and unrebuked—perhaps be rewarded as heretofore—I can 
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not dispute. The colored race, now friendly, may be converted into 
enemies of the white people, and the Northern mind inflamed so as to 
close their ears to complaints of injustice. The maimed Confederate 
Soldier, who has worked with the one arm left him longer hours as his 
form bent lower, telling his sons to trust in the honor of the Union 
soldiers, will be startled. 


. Ne 


The white people, who have worked so herocially and took upon 
| themselves even in their distress the burden of educating their freed 
| slaves, who hailed w 


th gladness expressions of leading Northern Re- 





| publicans predicting prosperity for the new South, will look upon this 
| Dead Sea fruit with a shudder and sigh as they exclaim, ‘‘ And this is 
| the new South to which we have been beckoned onward with treach- 
| erous smiles; this the triumph for which the Union armies fought; 
| this the way they saved the Union, and for which the Government 


| will pay annually $164,000,000 of pensions, of which the South pays 
without complaint far more than her proportion according tothe wealth 
of the country.”’ 


I might step aside here to say to those of the Union soldiers who turn 
their backs on the Confederate soldiers, to whom you were once mag 
| nanimous, that when the war ended you went to your homes in a land 
| groaning under a superabundance of production; a wealthy people and 
a rich, glad Government laid their abundance at your feet and strewed 
your pathways with flowers, and yet $164,000,000 is required to sup- 
| ply the wants of the needy. ‘The Confederate soldiers went to where 
their homes had been amid a devastation before which Greek or Roman 
would have quailed. Men, maimed as those whom you pension, a 
helpless, are working in the fields and making a living for their fami 
lies and paying a part of your pensions besides. To that extent you 
eat from their haversacks and drink from their canteens, and no word 
of complaint; but could you not spare them and the widows and 
orphans this destruction ? 

Whether it is done or not they will not despair before all this pha 
lanx of evil forebodings, however much they regret to see the silver 
lining of the clouds turn black in mockery of their misfortunes. The 
spirit of our people will not be broken, and their hearts will not quail, 
but every throb will beat full and clear with deathless hope in the im- 
mortality of their race. They will march into the fature, dark as it is, 
without shortening the stride, believing that beyond the shadow of 
this poisoned vaporous cloud there is a purer atmosphere and a brighter 
day. ‘There are many Union soldiers whose magnanimity is greater 
than the love of gain and whose honor is above revenge, and who will 
will not support this great wrong. 

The great party of the people of just government and of liberty have 
set their faces againstoppression. There is upon the earth, thank God, 
acivilization greater than tyranny, grander than the glittering empire of 
gold, into whose system God has breathed the vitalism of Christianity 
and it will live. It has given to France a republic. 1t is aboutto dis- 
enthrall Ireland. It is leading England with rapid strides towards a 
people’s government. All the German states, as well as the empire, 
are rapidly imbibing liberal principles. It has penetrated China and 
given it a constitution; established courts of justice in Russia, in Cen- 
tral and South American States, and in Mexico despotism is fleeing 
before it. Canada is virtually a republic. Only the United States is 
going backward in its system of government, and becoming more in- 
tolerant and speeding towards centralization. Doubtless these gentle 
men believe that the American people may be led as the French were 
to vote a republic into an empire, but their haste to grasp the reins 
of arbitrary power is perhaps an elementof safety to the people. Lib- 
erty may take alarm in time and loosen the grasp of the mailed hand 
from her threat, and still preside over a tree people. 

The South is as loyal to the Republic to-day as any part of its do- 
main, and far truer toits principles than some other parts of it. 

We are here neither to boast nor cringe, but as the accredited agents 
of a people who have no superior to join with the representatives o! 
the nation in what is best for the whole people. itis our Government 
and itis yours. I do not assent that it belongs to the soldiers because 
they saved it. It belongs to the people, to all the people. I assert 
only that to which all will assent when I say that the representatives 
| of forty-two States are here upon equal terms, with equa! rights, and 
bound by the same obligations. 

i but voice the sentiments of the sovereign masters whose agent I am, 
and, as I believe, of the whole South, by saying they desire neither t 
| inflict nor endure injustice, but desire a national liberal government 

under which all may prosper in peace. They will be prompt to 
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| charge every duty of good citizens in the fullest and broadest sense in 
| peace or war. They do not intend to be driven from their loyalty to 
| the Government because of temporary oppression, however cruel, but 


| try to put the Government in better hands. ° | not be driven 
| from our allegiance to our own Government and t maintenance of 
| the Constitution. 
If anything was lacking this bill concludes the proof that the only 
ene to person or property in the South from vandal legislation is 
in maintaining the Republic and the Constitution inviolate, and there- 
fore the highest and strongest motives known to mankind bind us te 
the preservation of both. 
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and control the startling problem of society to be reconstructed with a 
new element in it, on a new and different basis, with no law prevail- 
ing, not a civil officer in some States, as dispassionately and wisely as 
any other people could have done after years of study and anxiety, 
and then carry that newly organized society through seven years’ rule 
of conscienceless brigandage, uncorrupted and unsullied and undis- 
mayed, will not likely turn back now from the Government to which 
they have sworn allegiance and upon the integrity of which their lib- 
erties depend. Nor will they be deterred from their purpose by the 
unmanly insinuations or threats of those whose aim and purpose is 
to suborn the Government into the hands of a syndicate of wealth, 
always more tyrannical than kings. 

The brave men of the North, the brave soldiers of the North who 
honestly fought for Union, do not want the brave soldiers of the South 
deterred from their allegiance to the Union and the Government, but 
welcome them as stanch supporters and defenders of both. They 
want them to be men such as were met in the terrific battles of the 
war. We want them to carry the United States flag in the same 
way that they carried the flag that went down grandly, but went down 
forever, at Appomattox, and if the small war cloud that floats in the 
horizon shall gather force and spread over and darken the skies, notwith- 
standing you want to turn the back of the han!l of the Government 
against the Southern people, the Southern soldier will rally to the de- 
fense of the Union, the Government of the United States—our Govern- 
ment—with as much firmness, with as much courage, and as promptly 
as your people will. Notwithstanding the enactment of your pension 
laws to encourage the patriotism of the soldiers and the fact that you 
would refuse us even the right to live in peace under its protection, 
notwithstanding you make the Government frown in our faces at every 
advance we make, we do not believe that such a policy represents the 
great American heart, and will fail in the end. 

The big heart of the North pours out its thousands when physical 
distress comes to the South, which proves that the enormities that are 
crouched under cover of this bill have lodgment only in the great as- 
sociations of wealth, who see in it a means of aggrandizement at what 
cost to others they care not. 

This is the best Government there is, and we do not ask a better if 
it be not perverted, and we are most earnest in preserving it as it is. 

In strange contrast with the cruel provisions of this bill the Union 
soldiers, with a few exceptions, utter no bitter sentences against the 
South on this floor, nor do they speak denunciations of our people in 
this House. T hey do not boast of their victories over their feliow- 
citizens, and yet an ‘‘ay’’ vote on this bill will be the bitterest word 
that could bespoken. I will hope they do not mean it as I understand | 
it. I can not yet believe that the old soldiers, the real soldiers, will 
consent to the destruction of the South. I think they would rather 
rejoice at the indomitable energy that redeemed their native land from 
the devastations of war, and feel like taking them by the hand and 
saying, ‘‘Come with us, and we will join hands and build up this Gov- 
ernment and this nation into a power that with our combined strength 
can defy invasion from abroad and preserve the liberties of all the peo- 
ple from usurpations at home.’’ 

I would say one word further, as I have spoken of the Union soldiers. 
I admire their courage; am proud of their fame as American soldiers. 
| p efer to believe that those who support this measure are the excep- 
tions, and that the rank and file are still willing to deal justly by a 
brave toe, and if their hearts were sounded free from political preju- 
dices they would say of those people what I once heard a Union soldier 
say, ‘‘We jought you and we conquered, but when the war was con- 
cluded our duty was performed; we want no more wounds inflicted and 
scorn the man who would humiliate so brave a people. If war clouds 
gather in the horizon we want you at our side, for i) there is anything 
we do know it is that rebels will fight when they make up their mind 
to do it, and if war shall indeed come, which God forbid, the columns 
of blue and of gray will confront the invading armies, side by side, 
shoulder to shoulder, bearing the same flagin defense of their common 
country, and sweep from our shores every invading foe, and if you want 
to play ‘ Dixie’ on yourend of the line we will play the ‘Star Spangled 
Banner’ on ours as we march into action.”’ 

And I will say when the struggle becomes terrible the South will 
not stand back in retaliation for this great wrong; but when hostile 
guns shall thunder at the gates of your cities, and your wives and daugh- 
ters, in consternation of the nearing battle, hurry with refreshments to 
the bravesoldiers that are falling along the line, some fair Jessie Brown 
will exclaim with uplifted hand and bated breath as she catches the 
wild strains of ‘‘ Dixie’s Land,”’ ‘It’s nae a dream; it’s the slogan of 
the South, Sanders, dinna ye hear it? The Confederates are comin,’’ and 
if you let your Union commanding officer go along the line he will halt 
where the cannon roar loudest, where shells hiss fiercest, and men fall 
fastest, and where the tide of battle will turn he will speak of them 
not as rebels, but will say, ‘‘ Lead your boys in gray in front of this 
enemy and tell them to give them the old rebel charge and the rebel 
yellifthey wantto.’’ Gods, what valor; the victory is ours. [General 
applause. ] 


People who can recover in a day from a shock that disrupted to its 
foundations their social system, men who can comprehend and grasp 
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SPEECH 


OF 
HON. I. H. GOODNIGH 
OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV) 
Saturday, June 28, 1890. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 1104 
supplement the election laws of the United States, etc. 


Mr. GOODNIGHT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The perpetuity of our Government resis 
virtue of our people. 

The entire fabric of this Republic is bottomed upon the id 
citizens are capable of self-government. 

To question this sentiment is either a threat against the : 
our institutions or an admission that our system is a failu: 

This bill, providing that agencies of the Government shal \ 
tend and coptrol elections in the States, is a distinct avowa! 
people are either too ignorant or too corrupt to govern thie: 
Such an avowal portends great evil to the Republic. In the for 
of this Union one of the rights clearly reserved to the State \ 
and commission its own officers. No reservation was mores 
none so potent in perpetuating a free government. 

When our elections are held, canvassed, and certifi ed by offi 
elected by and answerable to the people, there is small probabil li 


wrong. Ithas been many times demonstrated that the h: imp ‘te 


of the voters of this country will tolerate not even the appeara 
corruption in public officials. For verification of this truth I nu 
go further back than the recent election of governor in Ohio 

So universal is this principle that, whatever be his rank o1 
ity, every public man knows that an act of deliberate wrong is his 


doing. So true is this, and so well is it understood, that, what a 
may have been true of men belore election, afterwards their ir official 


} 
de- 


character and conduct have been, in this country, honorable { 
gree unknown in the history of nations. 


} 


Men have succeeded to the Presidency after campaigns directed 


mainly against their private character; they have been thus promo 
by the rankest fraud, after defeat by the sovereign will of the 


try; yet their accountability to the people, the last analysis of 1 pub- 


lican government, has uniformly obtained administrations free { 
vice and conserving the common good. 


} 


ted 


The people, constituting this Government, standing within, \ vith the 


potent power of review, are centripetals impelling every offic 
center of the sphere of ‘right. 
But all these principles of truth, these laws of action are d 
and these effects for good are to be destroyed by this bill. 
‘To take from the rr the right to elect and commission mem 
of this Congress and give the power to agencies of our own c! 
is a long step toward the complete overthrow of our Government 
If, as provided by this bill, Congress can say that an election byt 


people may amount to nothing, that the governor’s certificate is wit! 
out potency, and that the certificate of an agency named by a Federal 


court is all-powerful and conclusive in making up this House a 
termining its organization, what then hinders us from naming th« 


to give these certificates? If we can provide agenciesto issue our ce! 


tificates, independent of the State, why may we not at once d 


A 


our own succession? We may thus easily perpetuate our own power 


individually or as a party, but have we not at the same time «i 
the Republic? 

Thus, in the trend of this bill may be seen how short and ! 
are the steps to despotism. 

By the methods here proposed the line dividing a republi 
centralized government is indeed a narrow pass, and that « 
centralization from the empire is still more narrow. 

Sir, these are truths which may not be talked of lightly. 
sideration of this measure deserves to rise far above sentiment: 
party supremacy. To its discussion I bring neither prejudice : 
sion as elements of debate. Too young to know of war, excep! 
tory; believing myself too loyal and full of love for the common 
try to see any part of it suffer from ignorance or caprice, cunn:Dg 
hate, I contribute the little I can to hinder. 

I do not regard this bill as a thrust at the South alone, as 
terpret it. It is an open menace to this Union, Congress can | 
law putting a ban upon Kentucky that does not equally imp 
sylvania. The effect may not be so immediate, but the phil 
each is the same, and will compass the ruin of both. To abridge 
right of a single State is to abridge the right of all; to endauze' 
peace or cripple the business prosperity of one is to threaten | 
public, 

This isa nation of States. It was born of and has its life and | 
from the States. We have no more power to destroy the ide 
State than has a State to infringe the entirety of the Union. 











In this diseussion I have heard the doctrine of State rights « 


le- 


nounced by gentlemen from Kansas and Iowa as an ‘‘abominabie | 


heresy.’ Sir, when these gentlemen come to discuss the original-pack- 
oe bill I am curious to know how they will dispose of this ‘‘ despica- 
ple doctrine.”’ : 

| predict now that they will be loudest and rankest in the clamor for 
ihe triumph of thisabused and ‘‘ abominable heresy.’’ We shall prob- 
ably agree with them then, and régret that consistency does not impel 
them to agree with us now. 

The constitutional questions involved in this subject and the his- 
tory relating thereto have been so well considered by other gentlemen 
that I have no desire to retrace the discussion. 

[ call attention, however, to one difficulty which, so far as I know, 
has been omitted. 

From that clause of the Constitution empowering Congress to ‘‘ make 
or alter’’ the regulations of the State, it seems to be universally con- 


ceded that Congress can, or was expected to, make such laws only in | 


the event the State has failed. 


All the States having made laws, there is no hiatus, and hence it is | 


not claimed here that Congress is making the election laws or that it 
can make them, Having, therefore, no power to ‘‘make’’ such laws, 
theonly power we can derive from the Constitution is contemplated by 
the provision authorizing Congress to ‘‘alter such regulations.” 

It will hardly be denied that the power to conduct and control elec- 
tions must reside either in Congress or in the State. If there be those 
who hold that this power rests with both, they will at least agree that 
the power must be exercised by the one or the other. Two courts or 
sovereignties can not rightly exercise conflicting jurisdiction over the 
same subject-matter at the same time. This is as impractical as that 
two bodies should simultaneously occupy thesame space. Even where 
the jurisdiction is concurrent, while one sovereignty or court is right- 
fully exercising such jurisdiction no other can interfere with or usurp 
snch right. 

The complaint here is not that the States fail to elect Congressmen, 
bat that they do elect under imperfect ‘‘regulations.’’ Then, what is 
theremedy ? No plain or honest-minded man will hesitate a moment 
in saying the remedy is to ‘‘alter such regulations ’’ and provide for 
proper elections by the State. This is the exact provision of the Con- 
stitution. It has taken a skillful and an ingenious mind to shun 
these breakers. ‘To simply alter ‘‘such regulations ’”’ 
thematter in the hands and under the dominion of the States. It would 
not authorize the Government agencies. It would not empower a Re- 
publican canvassing board to make up its own Congress. 

So the bill does not alter the Statelaw. Its manager upon this floor, 
seeing the difficulty, openly avows that the State laws remain abso- 
lntely unchanged. ‘The title of the bill also: evidences the truth of 
this Then, Mr. Speaker, what do youdo? You donot ‘‘ make’’ the 
law; you do not-‘‘alter’’ the regulations. Hence this act is without 
semblance of authority from the Constitution, your only right being 
to“‘make’’ or ‘‘alter.’? When you interfere otherwise, as by this bill, 
you lay unclean hands upon this ark of the people’s covenant, and their 
divinity will-eurse the defilers. 

You say the bill is a supplement to the present laws. The county 
oficials still hold the election, admit votes, count and certify them, and 
the governor certifies them to Congress. None of this is ‘‘altered.’’ 
But by your supplement it is all annulled. While the State officers 
hold the election, which yon admit you can not prevent, your selected 
partisans stand by, inspect, and scrutinize, and certify as they please, 
or as they are directed by their chief, and thus disregard and overturn 
the real results of an election. This is without warrant in the Consti- 
tution. There is nothing that implies, or even seems to imply, such 
authority.  * 

The bill is not only without warrant, but it begets the absurdity of 
two sovereignties exercising the same administrative act in conflict 
with each other, which can not be contemplated without bewilder- 
ment. The bill is so full of evil that it is difficult in any reasonable 
ime to emphasize its greatest wrongs. That the law is not general 
subjects it to criticism, One hundred men in any district, or fifty in 
any part less than an entire district, are sufficient to procuro the opera- 
hon of the law. These need not be voters of the district, or citizens of 
the Union, if they are only content to claim to be such. How easy it 
is to claim is illustrated by the claim of honorable gentlemen here that 
this is a fair and reasonable measure, who turn white with anxiety or 
tage when it is insisted that the bill if passed must be enforced in thei: 
districts, 

_ Can any conservative man seriously insist that fifty thousand honest, 
intelligent voters of adistrict shall be harassed by the hardships of this 
measure upon the petition of fifty or one hundred of the most worth- 
less wretches who may live or be imported among them ? 


‘o be paid and the ‘little brief authority’’ to be exercised will ask the 


the 


bill against bad faith. Is this House willing to subject the two 


. its lowest and worst? Is this House prepared to make it possible 
that the people of this country, already tax-burdened, shall pay at 
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would still leave | 


It is needless | 
‘0 conceal that there are many who for no motive higher than the fees | 


v's enforcement where no necessity exists, There is no provision in | 


hundred thousand good people of my district to the mean device of fifty | 
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| every election $15,000,000 upon the corrupt pretense of a few of its 
most degraded? Ifso, then ‘‘ Ephraim is joined to his idols; let him 
alone.’’ 

Among the most repre provis ie deliber- 
ate system of espionage to harass the foreign-born citizen and defraud 
him of his right to vote. If, as some are bold enough to say, the bill 
is solely to protect the negro’s franc] this cunning de 
against naturalization ? 

Che negro ‘‘we have with us alw a native, not an 
ported factor. This feature of the billdiscoversits entire purpose. 
is not in the interest of freedom; not to promote the public good; 
not for any section or class, but to establish party supremacy. The 
Republican party is to be perpetuated, and to this end the distinguished 
Speaker of this House has said it is necessary that you must register 
| the voter, count the vote, and certify the result. You might fail 
| any one unless you assume control of all. 
| Judged by elections held in this House during the present session 
| unseating members supported by more than a dozen thousand majority, 
| no one will doubt Republican triumph if the people can be dispensed 
| with. Under this bill the courts are not oniy to be degraded by loss 
| of confidence in their purity on account of their partisanship, but they 
| 
i 


‘ 


hensible ons of the bill is tl 


I =< wl Vice 


wi 
cis 


in} 


It 


Ly > 


in 


are subordinated to the chief supervisors 

The court has no discretion in convening or appointing, but must 
| obey the chief. The chief is properly named, because if this bill be 
comes @ law his power will be supreme. He will rank even our dis 
| tinguished Speaker, since he can only control the House, while the 
‘*chief’’ will elect the House. The chief will name the appointees 
| without limit, except he is not allowed to appoint less than double 
| the number needed. He may appoint fifty times as many as are nec- 
essary, but shall not appoint less than twice as many. 

Ordinarily we limit against excessive exercise of discretion, but here 
the limit is against moderation. 

No exercise of power by Federal “‘ chiefs,’’ appointed for partisan 
purposes, is thought to be excessive or immoderate, but fearing som« 
| may be timid you ‘‘ boot and spur’’ them for the race. 
| Hemay transfer supervisors from one to another district, and thu 
|} remove them from the influence of, and responsibility to, their neigh- 
bors. 


of the United States. 

Hfere is unlimited authority in the chief to reward his subs when 
there is no registration or election on hand. 

If so unlikely a thing should happen as that a Democrat should be 
appointed supervisor, the chief may remove him for unfaithfulness, the 
chief being the judge. 

All supervisors appointed—and there may be six er six hundred in 
a precinct—are United States officers for two months after election. 
What does that mean if they are only to see that men are allowed to 
vote? 

The ultimate end of this bunglesome, complex measure, as defined 
by the bill itself, is the enforcement of the election laws ‘‘subject to the 
instructions and directions of the chief supervisor.’’ 

[f a subordinate should be inclined to heed so small a thing as con 
science or listen to the dictates of right, it will be seen that the chief 
may instruct and direct him what to do, and he must obey, even though 
it be to certify without a vote upon which to base it. 

There may be any number of deputy marshals paid according to 
their statement as to service. They may arrest citizens, intimidate 
voters, make canvass from house to house, at Government expense, for 
information to furnish election campaign workers. They and the su- 
pervisors shall travel from county to county, from one extreme of the 
State to another, upon the summons of the chief, or to attend a single 
registration. This item of expense has not been included in the many 
estimates of the enormous cost of enforcing this law. 

The canvassers are to meet November 15, long enough after the ele 
tion for all needfal changes to have been made in the records, and re- 
ceive $20 a day for certifying that a Republican has been elected. The 
Clerk of this House shall recognize that certificate under a penalty of 
$5,000 fine and one year’s imprisonment, although the certificate be 
false on its face, and though it be shown to be untrue by the certifi 
cates of the governors of the States, answerable to their people, afte 
counting and certifying as they have done for a hundred years 

These chiefs are to be hedged about with such diviuity that the S« 
retary of the Treasury is directed by the bill to locate them in the Goy 
ernment buildings, though it be necessary to evict State pension agents, 

United States engineers, revenue collectors, or collectors of the ports. 

Sir, the bill is so mammoth and complex that there is not a man 
upon this floor who could to-day hold a regular election under it; and 
yet there is scarcely a line and not a section of it that does not import 
a crime against both liberty and law. - 

Gentlemen mistake the necessity for it. Party emergency is th: 
only demand. Many of you, most of you, support this bill as a rem 
| edy for fancied evils at the South who know nothing, and claim t 
know nothing, of such evils. 

You rely upon belief based upon information at second-hand, and 
from most questionable sources. Why not act in thisas in other mat: 


| 
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ters, upon the ordinary rules of evidence? Why believe the slander | roads not “‘now completed ;” the amendment reported to t}. 11 nti 
of a maliciously evil or misinformed paper, rather than the evidence of a | by the chairman of the Committee on Public Lands [ Mr, P4y ; en 
hundred reliable people with opportunity to know? the nature of a substitute, is, as to the extent of the forfeitnr, ...).." "It | 
I fancy and congratulate myself in the belief that there is not agen- | the same, and only differs from the Senate bill in minor do, {nde , 
tleman on the opposite side of this House who would not willingiy | As the long controversy over these grants, covering, at into; pen 
believe any statement I might make upon a business matter, yet when | the last twenty-nine years, will terminate with the pacsooe o¢ ; the r 
I tell you that the colored men in my district cast their votes without pending bill, the passage of which seems now ineviia! I >’ their 
hinderance or restraint you will not believe, but ignorantly contradict. | the indulgence of the committee while I state briefly th: 'f, k 
You make a mistake in supposing that all colored men vote the Re- | }ation to this extraordinary policy, the results of shoul 
publican ticket, Many of them do not. Some vote the Democratic | "©W Seriously affecting every portion of our country, for i: sas 
ticket from choice, many on account of ‘‘ environments” altogether | *°*” that the ae ceed effects of this policy extend far ss 
agreeable to and anxiously coveted by them. The gentleman from | value of the public wealth given by Congress to the land. In 
Massachusetts complains that we are not supported by sufficient vote. | eee tt ’ » aie thi _™ 
There is a larger vote behind me than was received by eleven of the Since I became a member of this House, more thau t! senggt 
‘ : ago, I have been controlled by the conviction that the tru: gu as 
twelve members from Massachusetts. , : this Government was to reserve its public domain, no mat: whos 
My district cast more votes in 1888 than were given Tilden and | jnexhaustible it might appear to be, for homes for its peo gran 
Hayes both by the great States of Oregon, Rhode Island, Delaware, or | 4}) public lands adapted to agricalture should be reserved { land 
New Hampshire. vet these four States, with 80 diminutive a vote, settlers, free of charge, subject only to grants in aid of edu: ' reac! 
have now in ( ongress eight Senators and five Representatives, who will, | in bounties to citizens who may have served in the Arm: estat 
I suppose, support this bill based upon the smallness of the Southern | in the national defense. The policy which I have name w.. 160 2 
vote. There are many reasons why people do not vote in the South | questionably the policy of this Government from the beg: in itt 
80 fully as in the North and W est. Many colored people do not vote be- | down to the year 1862, when thissystem of grants of thie | man 
cause they have found so little profit in it, and have been so often de- to corporations, which was destined to exhaust the pub Dem 
ceived and disappointed by professed friends. Since the war the whites | began. this 
have been engrossed in business. They are far from and have enjoyed Three great parties have at different periods been clos: 
but little of the patronageofthe Government. They know little of office- | fied with the public domain, the foundation of our greaties W 
holding; they do not study it; they do not hunt it, as those nearer the | nation, the Democratic, Whig, and Republican parties. Ey der « 
seat of Government, or having friends close to the Administrations. | them will answer to impartial history for the manner in wh vidit 
Fifty years ago Mr. Clay declared that when the time came that | has executed this, the greatest trast ever involved in the adn mids 
our people should seek Government employment as a means of liveli- | tration of the public affairs of any people. Thepullic domain was a had 
hood only, and not for love of country or its perfect service, the evi- | quired by those three great parties as follows: the : 
dence of our decay would be manifest. I am sorry to think the evi- ACQUISITION OF THE PUBLIC DOMAIN wou 
dence is upon us, but glad my people contribute so little to it. | By the Democratic party : ‘ the | 
Sir, the few years since the war have settled many and serious ques- | uae, amt a = Faia we) ee ee et eeeeee eens - 2 sued 
tions in the South. The colored question was largely one of labor and | Soom thawien tolens ae Fotrnery 21008, aml Decca defe: 
of education. We have given our money, with liberal hand, to school | 30, 1863 (Presidents Polk and Pierce) .........-.......... Con; 
and qualify the colored people for citizenship. In that time I doubt if ten | 
all the Northern States combined have contributed as much to colored | By the Whig party: oe « 
education as has Kentucky alone. | By purchase from Texas, September 9, 1850 (President Fillmor: 892, 4 = 
As to the labor question, we challenge all sections upon its settle- | By the Republican party: : It 
ment. Our settlement was with the former slave, who felt, in aquali- | Alaska, March 90, 1997 (President Johneos) ................... a eral 
fied sense, that the property was partly his. He was unlettered and | ray 
full of suspicion, yet the adjustmentis thorough andamicable. We have ae . — : ‘ ; 7 
been cursed by none of the strikes or riots that have afflicted the North Florida and all of the great States and Territories betwe: me had 
d West, destroying hundreds of lives and millions of property and Mississtppi River and the Pacific Ocean have been carved out of t — 
a eew ee oh F x a ; Poe great country which the Democratic party added to the p con 
RN EN ne ee main, and the 61,892,480 acres acquired by the Whigs. The two pa: fete 
Sir, having settled these questions, as you have been unable to do, ties which have added lands to our public salons for homes {for T 
we crave time to adjust all others. We need no law other than We | our people, Democrats and Whigs, as I shall show, husbanded thes eral 
have, We need not your help, except the help of friendship. There | jands as our most valuable, indeed cur priceless, possessio The 
is no quarrel between whites and blacks. It is simply a growth and | distinctive glory of the Democratic party is that it added = 
needs to be left alone. aa : origitial possessions which were bounded, in the beginning, 01 | 
But gentlemen say if there is no trouble, the law will not hurt. | west by the Mississippi, an empire of fertile lands, and male : 
They triumphantly ask why we oppose it if there is nothing wrong. | | western boundary the Pacific Ocean. And it will be seen that t! P 
ask them in return why they oppose its execution in their districts Republican party has surrendered immense portions of these fert 
where we are assured the millennium is already triumphant? lands, which the old parties held sacred for homes for oui yn 
But, Mr. Speaker, it was not the insignificant tax on a pound of tea | corporations and toe an accursed monopoly. Unio 
that excited our fathers to the revolation. It was the violation of prin- LAND GRANTS TO STATES. ae 
ciple. Then it was taxation without representation that brought con- At an early period Congress made limited grants of land (0 States on 
tention. Here it is worse, for you propose taxation by a fraudulent | to aid in the construction of roads, canals, and other works 0! in Ia C 
representation, chosen by enemies to ts impose burdens grievous to be | ternal improvement, and between the years 1851 and 1850 Congress S.C 
borne.’’ Sir, is there not in this Congress virtue sufficient to compass | made certain limited grants to certain States in which pub! : tone 
the defeat of thisevil measure? Or will gentlemen, blinded by partisan | were located to aid in the construction of railroads. But theanxiet Sioux 
zeal, or sectional bigotry or hate, persist in passing the wicked act? | of the men intrusted by the people with anthority to manage th: MeG 
To this complexion has it come at last; if so, then surely justice has | national affairs, to husband the public lands and reserve them fo! — 
flown ‘‘to brutish beasts, and men have lost their reason.’’ [Ap- | actual settlers only, is illustrated by the fact that from tle fom Mon, 
plause on Democratic side]. dation of the Government down to 1861, the largest sale of landsev: Ont 
made to one person even when the war debt of the Revolution wa Peni 
ressing on Congress, was the sale of 248,540 acres to Jo! a Cloves ~ 
Monopoly—Land Grants to Railroad Corporations. > in (tm ane Paadeeee on cere v Minn 
e price o } y 42, an vewy acres to e 110 on ) ny! ino 
Great estates destroy the spirit of patriotism in those who have everything 1787, at the price of two-thirds of a dollar an acre. The . + na 
and those who have nothing. — St.-Pierre. . vate grant was that made to the Marquis de Lafayette of 11,020 at oe Unto 
in Louisiana, and afterwards a township of land in Florida, and Deny 
SPRECH largest grant made to a State was that made to the State o! |! Kun 
a in oe of oe gy —— - = Tae = - 5 Bal Een 
- road, under the control o e State. e moderatio! bs 5 
W I L L | A M Ss. H O L M A N . grants will appear by com son with the nts made aiter I on 
OF INDIANA It may be said in excuse for the grant to Illinois that it wos ma" re 
- . ; ee to a State, that the measure was carefully guarded, ani |! Oreg: 
In THe HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, to that, the grant being made > the oo 0 —— 1 hat ten is 
Thursday, July 16, 1890. able to make it beneficial to the whole people. tis Illinois _ South 
The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration road Company Was to pay, forever, annually into the ease Ae 4 oe wer 
the bill (S, 2781) to forfeit certain lands heretofore granted for the purpose of | State 7 cent. of its as thas greatly relievi: New | 
aiding in the construction of railroads, and for other purposes— ple of the State from the burden of taxation, while the | na Texa: 
Mr. HOLMAN said: corporations reserved no such benefits to the people or the > \'«* Stock 
Mr. Cnarrman: The Senate bill declares the forfeiture of all lands At the convention of 1852 at Pittsburgh which nomina‘: Hale 
granted by the United States to States or corporations to aid in the | and Julian for President and Vice-President, the first gat)''s" 
construction of railroads lying opposite to the portions of such rail- | the elements of the great party which has since 1961 in t): ™«"" — 











cont! ed our Government, a resolution was adopted entitled to high 
= counds like one of the clauses in the Declaration of American 
Independence. It declared the purpose of the party to secure to all 
men a fair chance in the struggle for life. It is anoble utterance of 
the right-of men to the ownership of the soil they make fruitful by 
their labor: 

Resolved, That the public lands of the United States belong to the people, and 
should not be sold to individuals or granted to corporations, but should be held 
: red trust for the benefit of the people, and should be granted in limited 
es. free of cost, to landless settlers. 

; In all the range of our history since the Declaration of Independ- 
ence Was pronounced and the Constitution of the United States 
gas adopted there is no grander declaration to be found. 
sn astounding fact that within two years after the Republican party, 
whose illustrious leaders were able in the beginning to declare so 
grand a purpose, came into power, this extraordinary system of 
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But it is | 


land grants to corporations was inaugurated, and within ten years | 
a 


reached a magnitude that startled the whole country. 
estates” of millions of acres, instead of “‘ American homesteads” of 
160 acres, became the platform of that party in Congress, as expressed 
in its measures of legislation. The people with almost one voice de- 
manded that a halt should be made, and at an early day gave to the 
Democratic 
this fatal policy at once ceased. 
LAND GRANTS TO CORPORATIONS. 

When, in the Thirty-seventh Congress, the homestead bill was un- 
jer consideration and I had the honor to offer an amendment pro- 
viding that the soldiers of the Union Army (we were then in the 
midst of the late war) should be entitled to bounty in lands such as 
had been granted to the soldiers of the Republic in all former wars, 
the amendment was defeated upon the argument that the tendency 
would be to centralize the public lands into large estates through 
the purchase and location of the land-warrants which would be is- 
sued to the soldiers. I was not satisfied then that the reason for the 
defeat of that amendment had been frankly expressed. During that 
Congress the grant of public lands to corporations began, and within 
ten years a body of land, aggregating at the lowest estimate 181,393, - 


90 of acres, Was given away to corporations, and furnishing facili- | 


ties to capitalists to monopolize hundreds of millions of acres more. 


| take the figures from the reports of the Commissioner of the Gen- | 


eral Land Office, and when I consider the favoritism extended to these 
corporations in the adjustment of the grants and liberal interpreta- 
tion of the laws in their favor, I entertain no doubt whatever that 
lands amounting in the aggregate to at least 181,393,960 acres will be 
awarded them on the grants made between 1861 and 1872, less the 
comparatively small portion in value in recent years declared for- 
feited by Congress. : 

The following statement of these grants is furnished by the Gen- 
eral Land Office: ' 

Railroad land grants made by Congress after March 4, 1261. 





. . Number 
Names of corporations States. of neeen. 
Leavenworth, Lawrence and Galveston ..............-.-- Kansas ... 800, 000 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa F6 ............. ..0.-0.0----|+++- ED seeses 3, 000, 001 
Union Pacific, Southern Branch ............- beet weades che ccbead 1, 520, 000 
St. Joseph and Denver City .........-..- ...--..-00-0--. oe MD cc cees 1, 700, 000 
Portage, Winnebago and Lake Superior (Wiseonsin Cen 
ER nS eee di nocutinowsiewts Wisconsin .; 1, 800, 000 
Ia Crosse and Milwaukee. .............-..-...-.+.- envtiprnd vecund } 624, 843 
St Croix and Lake Superior. ...............scsseseeeee- of ....... | 291, 799 
Bt. Croix and Bayfield Branch... ............+0s-.seeees-- liveth wovccel 144, 399 
eSuperior and Mississippi... ...... 0.2... scenes cecees Minnesota . 900, 000 
Stour City and St, Paul ..........sccceeecccseveces evecves Iowa ...... i 524, 800 
NE Se okdsessds cose cescucdbecseve veasesinet aX nee o« 1, 536, 000 
Grand Rapids and Thdiama ............--.-........s.00-- Michigan . 852, 960 
Southern Minnesota and Minnesota Valley.............. | Minnesota .| 404, 000 
Marquette and Ontonagon (Marquette, Houghton and | } 
eae pe) ee ee oc congas euvvedtenl Michigan ..| 221, 006 
Peninsula (( hicago and Northwestern)...... deeederineuns A ated 240, 000 
ed. a cemeeee landieka Minnesota .| 590, 000 
i ncneeciaei eal ose Si inst eeaniniahaniene i S eeameebeapes 499, 455 
Minneapolis and Oedar Valley (Minnesota Central) ...... | Minnesota .! 257, 361 
WAIN RI No ao. ns wc vaca caveveecensd lo wil saute 564, 000 
OUR wens face aD onde | 736, 000 
Hastings, Minnesota and Red River of the North........'....do...... 555, 000 
Union Pacific..... Ld aide cukbamvewens a, [seebedcedenne | 12, 000, 000 
Denver Pacific ..........-...-..0.c.0--. a phiinndh beth itare 0b Weenie } 1,000,400 
Se ein oe sebees coccccveccces: -ssee----| 6,000, 000 
Central Pacific and Western ........ sa eat | 9, 000, 000 
' niba! and St. Joseph (Union Pacific Central Branc! 781, 044 
oe City = a RE a a ain 60, 600 
ington and Missouri River ....... aaabeicce rae rive nea, Eee 
LS oo tdopethesbagbonnghaieppengent : 000, 000 
tte and ego (Central Pacific) ---.-...0....... o * 500, 000 
entral (Oregon and California) ................. ; 8, 500, 000 
tantic and Patio’ Nae on. eonnll , 000, 000 
9: Pacific. ......... Sa Sede sate Dolanseuses , 500, 000 
Central (Oregon and California) ....-........... 200, 000 
Faern le airs ckctnnweiseesdeibiodhetes novel , 530, 000 
Tes Jrieans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg..............|..--. , 800, 000 | 
de hells ..........-. SaSebeceese- ve ampeprecersedssens lewesue eveese , 000, 000 
kton and MUGEN ONe k goavecevsiuinesdcoveuws |” 320; 000 
Total ......... i diicetnneavecess seas Dian tindinted | 181,293,960 
| 





arty the control of the House of Representatives, and | 


“ Baronial | 


575 


[have rejoiced in the manly and eloquent denunciation of my friend 


from Illinois [Mr. Payson] in former years of the policy under which 
these profligate grants of public lands were made in derogation of 
the rights of the people and his earnest demand that t) corpora- 
tions should be held severely to their contracts 

But my friend attempts an Herculean task when he un takes to re- 
lieve the Republican party from the responsibility and im of these 
grants; grants wade, too, to mercenary capitalists when the clash 
of arms could almost be heard in this hall and all patriotic men were 
only intent on the issues of the war. Her d there, of course, some 
Democrat may have voted for some of these grants, but during the 

| period when these grants were mac { Re} in party controlled 
absolutely and without question every depart t of the Govern 
ment. Will the gentleman undertake to shift fi 3 tical 
friends the responsibility of failing to declare thes feitures when 
they had power to make that declaration ? 

Mr. PAYSON. Would the gentleman regard is tel tion 
if I should make a suggestion at this point? . 

Mr. HOLMAN. Not at all. 

Mr. PAYSON, The gentleman from Indiana remember that 
whenever I have taken occasion to comment the situation to 
which he is now alluding I have always been careful 0 say, and 
have said with allthe earnestness I was capable of sing, that at 
the time these grants of land, improper as many of them have since 
turned out to be, were made, the question was not regarded asa 


| 





| century of our Republic the poli 


arty question, but men occupying positions in public life upon both 
e . e I i i 


| sides of this Chamber were equaily conspicuous in their support of 
the grants. On numerous occasions I have called attention to the 
names Of yentlemen who were then taking a part in public life and 
who were active in support of these measures, and the gentleman 
from Indiana will do me the justice to say that that has been the 


7 


J 
line of suggestion that I have generally mad 
Mr. HOLMAN. But, asa matter of fact e legislation making 
these grants was strictly partisan, except in this, thatone: 
and most valuable members that ever occupied a si 
Elihn B. Washburne,opposed these measures 


{theablest 
pon this floor, 
from the beginning. 
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His lips are forever silent; yet, if living, with what burning words 
would he demand the forfeiture of these grants to the last acre! On 
the one hand Elihu B. Washburne earnestly opposed these measures, 
as did every Democratic Member and Senator from the beginning 


with one or two exceptions. It is true a distinguished Senator from 
my own State voted for one of the grants. Thes sexceptions, such 
as appear in all our legislation. But these measure ere essentially 
partisan. 

Tadmit that small grants to States of the Uni jade prior to 
the 4th of March, 1861, but the enormo nd grants made later, 
when the Republican party came into power, to corporations amount 
ing in the aggregate to at least 181,395,960 acres in ten years, a body 
of land exceeding in the aggregate the area of the States of Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Ohio, Virginia, West Virginia, 
and Indiana eombined, rested upon a different prin The small 
grants of the Democrats and Whigs to the States were for the benefit 
of the States and the people. The imperial grants of the Republican 
party to corporations were for the exclusive benefit of corporations. 
Any benefit the people might derive from the grants was merely inci- 
dental and subordinate to the gain and profits of the corporations, and 
notwithstanding the demand of my friend from Illinois [| Mr. Payson] 
in former years for the annulment of these grants, and netwithstand 
ing the efforts of his distinguished predecessor from Illinois [Mr 
Washburne]} to prevent these grants being made, the Republican 
party as a political organization must bear the odium of these grants 
to corporations, and the people will hold that party responsible fo 
the irreparable injury that policy has inflicted on our country. 

The effects of this unpatriotic, mercenary, and selfish poliey will 
soon appear, and millions of homeless people will brand with imper- 
ishable dishonor the memory of the men, who, invested by the people 
for the time with the control of public affairs, have in less thar ng] 
generation basely surrendered to corporations the n 
of Providence, this vast region of fertile lands which for g ration 
to come should have furnished our people free homes a v fair chan¢ 
in the race for life, surrendering to corporatiot 1d opoly th 
wealth in lands.of incalculable value, to the end thatt ealth of th. 
nation should be increased but increased jinevit: in great privat 
estates entailing in the early future poverty and wretchedness on 1 
lions of our people who with free access to those lands, this} 





ia Sl pif 


ful gift of nature to mankind, wonld have en d firospet 
happy homes. 

It is infinitely better, and such was the judg ounders 
of our Republic, that the wealth of the nation shou gradually 
increased and remain well diffused an s our people, than that 


wealth should by artificial methods and class legislat 
increased and centralized into gre 


ion be greatly 
it private estates, leaving the grea 
mass of our people in poverty. Du the first three-quarters of 
securing equal rights to all men 
+} . 
yealth through natural agencies, 


cy ol 
and pron rt r the eady increase ¢ 

which left th ealth wel was firmly maintained, so that 
while there were no great private estates there was an equality in the 
material condition of our people unexampled in the history of the 
world, unless it was in the agrarianism of the Hebrews, where by a 


diffused, 
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law held to be of divine appointment it was declared that the lands 
shonld be divided among the people. 
na 


law, its justice no one can dispute, and yet what a contrast between 
that equitable law which produced the most vigorous fragment of 
the human race and the policy of large grants of lands to the few on 


Whatever may be the opinion of men as to the divine origin of that | 
the fraudulent pretense of advantage to all! | 


Pu FORTY SEVENTIL CONGRESS AND THE LAND GRANTS. } 

But the real test of the attitude of parties on this subject is to be | 
found later on, when the first opportunity for declaring the forfeit- | 
ure of all these land grants arose, in the years 1381 and 1882; and in 
considering the question as to who is responsible for the present | 
state of things, I desire. to invite the especial attention of the com- 
mittee tothe facts. The grant to the Northern Pacific Railroad cor- | 
poration finally expired on the 2d day of July, 1879, and the grant | 
to the Texas and Pacific corporation on the 4th day of July, 1882. 
These were the last grants to expire. 

When the Forty-seventh Congress was organized Mr, Keifer, of the | 
State of Ohio, was on the 5th day of December, 1881, elected Speaker 
after a very extraordinary contest in which very unpleasant ramors 
floated through this Capitol touching on organized purpose to resist 
the forfeiture of these land grants. During that Congress the power 
of Congress for the first time to declare a general forfeiture of all 
these land grants, including the Texas and Pacific grant, was com- 
plete. The expiration of all the grants by limitation of law brought 
the whole subject within the control of that Congress. 

Now, my friend from Illinois ean not overlook what transpired dur- 
ing that Forty-seventh Congress without feeling that the great party | 
with which he has always affiliated was fully exposed and dishonored | 
in their refusing to declare these forfeitures wben no obstacle stood | 
in the way as to the lands then not earned by these corporations 
under the terms of the laws making the grants, amounting then in 
the aggregato to more than 55,000,000 acres on the basis ot the pend- 
ing Senate bill where no railroad had been thus constructed. I state 
the figures, I think, far below the facts. Now, what occurred? What 
did the gentleman from Illinois himself witness? A portion of the 
bills proposing a forfeiture of the land grants went to the Committee 
on Pacific Railroads, a portion of them to the Judiciary Committee, 
and a portion were referred to the Committee on Public Lands, the 
object being manifestly by this division of the bills to defeat any 
eflective action. 

As soon as that Congress met I introduced a bill to declare a for- 
feiture of all of these grants to the extent that the railroads had 
not been constructed within the time prescribed by law. Other 
gentlemen did the same thing. Of course these bills in general re- 
ceived no attention ; one or two of them did, in the manner to which I 
shal) refer. 

During the whole of that Congress, with bills before the Committee 
on the Pacific Railroads, before the Committee on the Public Lands, 
and before the Judiciary Committee declaring these forfeitures where 
the right of Congress to declare the forfeiture was not in dispute, more 
than 55,000,000 acres of the land clearly subject to forfeiture, even 
on the theory of the pending Senate bill, and more than 105,000,000 
on the principle I advocate, the House was not permitted, by the 
rulings of the Speaker and action of the majority, to even vote on any 
proposition whatever on the subject except on the reference of a min- 
ority report touching the Northern Pacific grant to the Calendar of 
the House. 

I speak cautiously, and I understand my friend from Illinois [ Mr. 
pares) to assent to what Isay. Now, in view of all this, who is 
to be held responsible for the present order of things? Now we are 
told by the majority that we can only forfeit the beggarly fragments 
that remain, fragments that the land-grant railroad corporations 
wish to get rid of, if thereby they can get their grants confirmed ex- 
cept as to those fragments: 

Mr. HERMANN. Will-the gentleman allow me to interrupt him 
a moment? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. HERMANN, The gentleman is now endeavoring to draw a 
line of distinction between the two political parties as to their atti- 
tude upon the question of land forfeitures ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, sir; I am drawing that line. 

Mr. HERMANN. I ask the gentleman from Indiana how he can 
vindicate the course on this subject of one of the most illustrious 
Democrats who ever served in Congress—the late Vice-President, 
‘Thomas A. Hendricks—— 

Mr. HOLMAN. I have anticipated the remark of my friend 
from Oregon on this subject. I have stated that one or two Demo- 
crats favored these grants, or at least one of them. I am now dis- 
cussing exclusively the attitude of the “ two great political parties” 
with reference to land grants and their forfeiture. An individual 
vote is of no consequence. 

The public domain, the great inheritance of our people, is substan- 
tially exhansted. It has in a great measure gone into the hands of 
private parties. What party is responsible for it? 
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In the Forty-seventh Congress the Republican party w 


. ~ asin 
control of the Government. How did it happen, then. i¢ ; 

1 ye shall divide the land by tot for an inheritance among your families; and | been a willingness on the part of the Republican majority « 
to the more ye shall give the more inheritance, and to the fewer ye shall give the : 
leas inberitance. Every man's inheritance shall be in the place where his lot 
falleth ; according to the tribes of your fathers ye shall inherit. 


| to declare the forfeiture of these unearned grants, that Ae . 
was never permitted during the whole of that Concress to ». 
any bill declaring the forfeiture of a single acr ese land 
submit that the rumors current ip this Capitol, that the 1 


organized to prevent the declaration of these forfeit 


them, had atleastsome foundation. I think it can be x fe 
that the House of Representativesof the Forty-seventh Conv 
organized withan express understanding of the Republica; 


| that the forfeiture of these grants should not be permitted. 


My friend, Judge Payson, was a member of the Com 
the Judiciary of the Forty-seveuth Congress, and he is alwa: 
ive member of a committee, fully informed of all that is tra} 
The majority of the committee, through Hon. Tuomas B, R 
chairman, now Speaker of the House, had reported against t 
and against the power of Congress to declare the forfeit 
Northern Pacific grant. I hold in my hand the report of t! 
ity of the Committee on the Judiciary in relation to that |, 
including the report of my friend Judge Payson, 

This minority report, made on the 2ist day of July, 182, 
by J. Proctor Knott, a member of that committee from Kent 
Davip B. Cutperson, of Texas, R. W. Townshend, of I); \ 
H. Manning, of the State of Mississippi, all of whom sig: 
eral minority report, which took the ground that Congress | 
to declare the forfeiture, and that it was the imperative . 
Congress to exercise that power. Judge PAYSON signed t! 
report, appending to it the following note: 

Ihave not verified the figures above, but indorse 1) 
recommendations. 

The resolution recommended, which concludes t! 
following words: 

Resolved, etc., That all the lands granted to the Northern Vacitic ht 
pany under an act of Congress entitled “An act granting lands to aid 
struction of a railroad and telegraph line from Lake Superior to Puget 
the Pacific coast, by the northern route,” approved July 2, 1864, w! 
been patented to said company on the Ist day of July, 1882, Ly 
hereby, declared forfeited to the United States by reason of a brea 
ditions upon which said grant was made, and that said lands are he: 
tothe public domain and made subject to sale and settlement und 
laws. 

That was a sweeping proposition, but, applied, of cou 
sively to the Northern Pacific Railroad corporation. I wi 


| hereafter the small amount of that grant that had then 


ented. That measure would have restored more than 29,715, | 
of valuable land to the public domain from that one graut 
It would have restored over 5,000,000 aeres of your most 
mineral lands in the single State of Montana. And yet the |! 
Representatives during that Congress, although that report 
mitted on the 2ist day of July, 1882, with ample time { 
the House of Representatives did not permit a vote on t 

so reported in any shape or form. I willcall attention lat 
minéral lands. 

That was the Forty-seventh Congress, and I think that : 
from New Jersey [Mr. McApDoo] spoke traly and prudently \ 
said that the course pursued by the majority in the Fort 
Congress, on this oa kindred subjects, had much to do 
coming into power of the Democratic party in the following ( 
So the Forty-seventh Congress passed by and not an acro 
lands was restored to the people. 

What a contrast, Mr. Chairman, between the Forty-sey: 
Forty-eighth eee in regard to these grants. I will 
Clerk to read the following resolutions from the Rrcorp of | 
ceedings of that Forty-eighth Congress, Mr. Carlisle, Speal« 
was adopted as soon as the House was organized and was alle to 
upon the subject through a motion to suspend the rules. | 
deed, the very first motion to suspend the rules that was | 
House ia the Forty-eighth Congress. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That in the judgment of this House all the public 
granted to States and corporations to aid in the construction of | 
as the same are now subject to forfeiture by reason of the non-ful! 
conditions on which the grants were made, ought to be declard ! 
the United States and restored to the public domain. 


Resolved, That it is of the hightest public interest that the laws | gt 


ublic lands shonld be so framed and admiristered as to ultimately « 
fold therein to the greatest number of citizens; and to that end all |: 
tating speculation in the public lands or yoyo | or permitting t 
purchase thereof in large bodies ought to be repealed, and all of the | 


—— to agriculture (subject to bounty grants and those in aid of educa 
oug ah 3 


t to be reserved for the benefit of actual and bona fide settlers, a 
of under the provisions of the homestead laws only. 

Resoived, That the Committee on the Public Lands is hereby ins' 
port to the House bills to carry into effect the views expressed in * 
resolations ; that said committee shall be authorized to report suc 
time, subject only to revenue and appropriation bills, and the same 
order be entitled to consideration. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I had the honor to submit these resolutions 
the House. That last resolution was the foundation of the pre 


rule of the House, which has existed ever since the Forty-eight) ©" 
ra which gives to the Committee on the Public Lands an ex!" 
uri 


iction of these forfeitures and full opportunity for m4 "- 
reports and having them considered by the Honse. 
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Mr. CUTCHEON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. CUTCHEON, 
gas the vote of the House in the negative ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, sir; it was 17 on a yea-and nay vote. 

After the adoption of these resolutions, and during the Forty- 
eighth, Forty-ninth, and Fiftieth Congresses, the House, under the 
ontrol of the Democratic party, Senate Republican, Congress de- 
slared forfeited the following grants: 


Congressional action on land-grant-forfeiiure bills. 


Name of railroad. 





Congress. Acres. 

Oregon Comtrall ..... «---+eececceseescecceeeeses Forty-eighth 810, 880 
Texs8 Pacific.....-. aeeees ween ttneceeeewereccsnesees | ae 18, 500, 000 
Jnn Mountain of Missouri ...............0.20+.-+-+-|--- DP sii acnces 300, VV0 
Atlantic and Pacifle ..........200cnceseccceceseseeess Forty-nioth...| 23, 871, 360 
Tuscaloosa and Mobile ........... iiinesedgineaedelemh ants talowite aes ) 
Mobile and ee eet beens oubawe } 
Flvtov and Beard's Binff ....... aed ia at aie AE 
Memphis and Charleston .............-....---- pecencleessconeecvecess > 7, 000, 000 
et i akcnchsendecsonant conceccecceslanccececenses ses 
oa. . inn is ce neapbatinoe colnaeaseseeconees | 
Irn Mountain SED WhGeted abo nnnhaeect odes nel ens ct - oeeceesen j 
Marquette, Houghton and Ontonagon................ Fiftieth 294, 400 
i re i ancacncdcneveneanceséendesioce Di titessag 211, 200 

RES GES CEbebe webb en cet sce h0c8c0ssksslsecc’ cocces 50, 987, 840 
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| 


Will the gentleman be pleased to state what | 


It must be admitted, however, that not one of these forfeitures | 
was obtained where even a shadow of claim could be or was asserted | 


byany corporation without humiliating concessions being made to 
the Senate by the House. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I have mentioned that the grant to the Texas 
and Pacific Railroad Company expired on the 4th of July, 18-2. It 
wasa grant of 18,500,000 acres of land. When the grant expired 
there had not been a spadeful of earth thrown in the construction 
ofthe road. Of course there was no pretense but that it was subject 
to forfeiture. The majority of the Judiciary Committee of the Forty- 
seventh Congress consented by their report, submitted to the House 
by Hon. THomMAs B. REED, its chairman, to the forfeiture, simply 
because the time had expired and nothing had been done, and noth- 
ing was intended to be done for private enterprise without subsidy 
had constructed a railroad through that grant. 

desire now to call the attention of gentlemen to the report of 
the minority of that Judiciary Committee in relation to that forfeit- 
we. I wish to say beforeit is read that that report is signed by every 
oeofthe minority of the committee (except Mr. Converse, of Obio) 
and by Jadge Payson. It is well known that,an abler body of law- 
yers have never made a report to this House in our time than the 
gentlemen whose names are signed to that minority report. I ask 
thatit may be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


VIEWS OF THE MINORITY. 


While coneurring in the recommendations, the undersigned are unwilling to be 
committed, even by the remotest implication, to the doctrine that the United 
Sates might be deprived of its right to enforce a forfeiture of the lands granted 
to this or any other railroad company for breach of the conditions upon which 
such grant was made, simply because Congress may have reserved the power “ to 
adopt such measures as it may deem necessary and proper to secure the speedy 
completion of the road” in aid of which the lands were granted, and becaase the 
company, notwithstanding the breach, may be proceeding with its work. 

The undersigned are aware that it is substantially so argued in the report of 
the committee in the case of the Northern Pacific Railroad, as they are unable to 
perceive any difference in the legal effect of the language upon which the conclu- 
sion was made te hinge in that instance and that employed in tne seventeenth 
section of the act granting lands to the Texas Pacific Company; but they dis- 
sented from the doctrine then, and dissent from it now. 

Nothing could be better settled or more universally conceded than that the 
grantor of an estate upon conditions subsequent may, unless bis right be ex- 
pressiy waived or lost by his own laches, re-enter upon a breach of any condition 
upon which the estate mav depend, and that upon such re-entry the estate of the 
grantor becomes void ab initio, the person who re-enters being seized of his orizi- 
nal estate in the same manner as if he had never conveyed it away; and it 1s 
equally as well settled that laches are never to be imputed to the Government. 

th of these principles were recently asserted by this committee with great 
clearness and force in the case of the Ontonagon and Brflé land grant. 

: If, therefore, the Government, as grantor, has the right, without regard to the 
apse of time to reinvest itself of such an estate for a breach of any of the conii- 
tons upon which it had previously granted it, it is impossible to see how it cap 
be deprived of the power to do so simply because it has reserved to itself the right 
‘odo something in addition to the exercise of the mere right of forfeiture. A 


question as to the policy of insisting upon such forfeiture is one thing; the naked | 


‘egal right to enforce it is quite another. 

The undersigned, therefore, can not assent to any reasoning or intimation in 
the report tending to establish the proposition that the right of absolute forfeit 
a does not exist either in this grant or that to the Northern Pacific Railruad 

ompany in case of a breach of any condition upon which such grant was made. 

J. PROCTOR KNOTT. 
L. E. PAYSON. 

R. W. TOWNSEND. 
VAN H. MANNING 
D. B. CULBERSON. 
N. J. HAMMOND. 


The report of the minority is a manly protest against the view of | 


the majority as to the powers and duty of Congress. And yet the 


orty-seventh eens did not even forfeit that Texas and Pacific 
grant. That was done by the Forty-eighth Congress. 
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NORTHERN PAC! AN 


Now, Mr. Chairman, in regard to the Northern Pacific Railroad, I 
wish to read some extracts from the minority report, and see whether, 
assuming that the ground 


taken by these eminent lawyers was cor- 
rec? as to the pow 


ev of Congress, it was policy upon the part of Con- 
gress to declare that forfeiture. In this repor 
ment is mad 

Th er 


at the rate of $/2,.004 


the follow ing state- 


ire road when <« pleted, 2.7 


ave cost about $78,9 


OO. ox 
(See report of the S« elarv of 


per mile the Interior, 1875 


vol. 2, page 575 
Further on, after discussing the various statements 


as to the cost, 
the report states as follows: 


The ondersigned suppose that all that could be asked of the Ge 
the exercise of the most prodigal generosity would be a sufficient ame 
to enable the company to construct its road without 
lis oWD money 


vernment in 
nt of lands 

it a single dollar of 

sa surpl of man 


costing 
and as either of the foregoing nypotheses show 
millions more than are necessary for that purpose, it has oc¢ 
might be to the interest of the people of the United States 
what after that surplus, whatever it may be. 


irred to them ths 
generally to look son 





Now, whatisthe true state of facts in regard to that railroad? I 
disenss the subject from this standpoint, that it is the Northern 
Pacific that isespecially urging this torfeiture to the extent proposed 
by the Senate bill and also by the substitute reported by the gentle 
man from Illinois from the House Committee on the Public Lands— 
that is, land ‘‘ where no railroad has upto this time been constructed.” 

Now, let us see the transactions underthisgrant. I holdin my hand 
the report of the Commissioner of the land-grant railroads for 1882, 
and this statement is made in regard to the Northern Pacific |: 
grant: 


tna 


The company reports having sold lands up to June 30 






ins2, for an amot ag 

eregating $13, 108,835.28, of which sales $1,426.461.87 were made during the year 

; ending 30, 1882. It ia estimated that their land will aggregate 42,000,000 
acres 52 acres have been patented to date rhe company claims to have 


earned up to June 30, 1882, 12,234,848 acres 

Twelve million two hundred and thirty-four thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty-eight acres earned up to June 30, 1862; thas was then 
the extent of the claim of that corporation as to lands then earned ; 
so if the forfeiture had been made in that first session of the Forty- 
seventh Congress, and only to the extent of land “ then unearned,” 
there would have been restored to the people 29,765,152 acres with 
no possible ground of complaint on the part of this corporation, for 


| the time for the completion of its railroad had expired more than two 


years before, and this, too, assuming that the grant of land to this cor- 
poration was only 42,000,000 acres. 

Butonestep furth-r. Inthe report made to Congress by the Com- 
missioner of Railroads in 183 the following statement is made: 

The maximum price per acre (excl 
minimum $2.60. 


xclusive of town lot } 


is been ¢ md the 


Now, what is the report for the last year? 
report from the same office for the year 1889. 

The average price per acre for all lands to date is $3.89, the m 
being $15 and the minimum price $1 

Mr. PAYSON. That was for tle sales of that year? 

Mr. HOLMAN. No, sir; the average price for all sale 

Mr. PAYSON. But the maximum price. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The average price for all sales made is $3.89; the 
maximum being $15, and the minimum price $1. 

Mr. CLUNIE. And the other was $30. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes; in 183, the official report of the same office, 
having charge of these land-grant railroads, states that the maximnm 
price was $30 and the minimum $2.60. Froin the last report we are 
informed that the maximum price was $15,and the minimum price $1. 
Can you be surprised, gentlemen, that such discrepancies should oc- 
cur? Can your Government grant to a corporation such an enormous 
estate in lands as 42,000,000 acres, involving in values hundreds of 
willions of dollars,dependent for adjustment on your departments 
without that state of things occurring ? 

Read these reports, gentlemen. Most of you, I presume, have 
read them. You can not have failed to be impressed with the fact 
that while the Secretary of the Interior and Commissioner of your 
General Land Office are now and have been in the past honorable 
public officers, whose integrity no one would question, yet they must 
act through a multitude of subordinates in the adjustment of these 
enormous grants and they will be fortunate indeed if the influences 
of the officers of these corporations are not felt in their great divis- 
ions in the adjustment of these accounts. Above all, these gentlemen 
in high positions should see to it if they would hope for any deg: 
of integrity in these great transactions that their subordinates 
stand aloof from the courtesies of these corporations. 

I quote the entire paragraphs from the three reports. And tirst, 
as to the amount of land this Northern Pacific Railroad corporation 
claimed it had earned under the law up to June 30, 1582, more than 
two years after the time fixed by law for the completion of its rail- 
road had expired. 


[hold in my hand the 


From the report of the Commissioner of Railroads for the ye 
1882, page 42.) 


rending June 


LANDS. 
The company was chartered by act of Congress approved July 2, 1864, and r 


ceived a grant of land of twenty sections to the mile within the States and forty 
sections per mile within the Territories. 
It is estimated that this grant will aggregate 42,000,000 a 


of land; 746,509.52 




























































































































578 
acres have been patented to date. The company claims to have earned to June 
30, 1882, 12,234,848.24 acres. No patents have been issued by the United States to 


the company since November 4, 1873, except one, April 8, 1880, for 3,016 acres in 
Washington Tergjtory. 

The company inane having sold lands up to June 30, 1882, for an amount ag- 
gregating $13, 108,835.28, of which sales $1,426,461.87 were made during the year 
ending June 30, 1882. During the past year, up to November 1, 1882, the Presi- 
dent of the United States has appointed commissioners to examine for acceptance 
by the Government 625 miles of road, 300 miles on the western and 325 miles on 
the eastern. divisions, reports of which have been returned to the Secretary of the 
Interior 
{From the report of the Commissioner of Railroads for the year ending June 30, 

1883, page 49.) 

The company has disposed of 4,539,743.11 acres to June 30, 1883, for the sum of 
$15,593,156.20. The maximum price per acre (exclusive of town lots) received bas 
been $30, and the minimum $2.60. The maximum now asked is $20 and the mini- 
mum $2.60 per acre. The average price per acre received from all sales during 
the year ending June 30, 1883, was $4.02. 

{From the report of the Commissioner of Railroads for the year 1889, page 56.) 


The number of acres of land received by this company from the Government to 
June 30, 1889, was as follows: By patent, 1,031,031.78 ; by certificate, 20, 196,262.16, 
making a tota) of 21,227,293.94 acres, of which 7,107,864.86 have been sold. From 
these sales the company has received $24,820,509.97, and there are outstanding on 
account of time sales $5,119,147.44. 

The average price per acre for all sales to date is $3.89, the maximum price being 
$15 and the minimum price $1. 

I have set forth the statements of these three reports of the United 
States Commissioner of Railroads as to this Northern Pacific land 
grant specifically, so that no doubt may exist as to the facts. 

By the report for 1882 it is shown that up to June 30, 1882, this 
company claimed to have earned 12,234,848.24 acres. 

By the report for 1883 it is shown that the maximum price per 
acre for which it sold ite land (exclusive of town lots) had ‘‘ been $30, 
and the minimum $2.60,” and that the “‘maximum now asked is $20 
and the minimum §2.60 per acre,” the average price per acre during 
the year being ‘‘ $4.02.” 

By the report for 1889 it is shown that ‘“‘the average price per acre 
for all sales to date is $3.89,” the maximum price being $15 and the 
minimum price $l. All these are official reports of an officer of the 
United States with ample salary. 

Now, assuming that the grant to the Northern Pacific corporation 
was 42,000,000 acres (I will show later that the grant greatly ex- 
ceeds that amount), and as it is shown by the official report I have 
quoted that “the company [the Northern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany }] claim to have earned to June 30, 1882, 12,234,848.24 acres,” it 
clearly appears that on the 6th day of June, 1882, when Hon. THoMas 
B. Reep, then chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, now 
Speaker of the House, reported against the forfeiture of the grant to 
that corporation on the ground that “the United States did not want 
back its lands,” although the time expressly prescribed by law for the 
completion of the whole railway had expired more than two years 
before, if at that time, June 6, 1682, the forfeiture had been declared, 
as is now proposed to be done as to the now remaining fragment, 29,- 
765,152 acres, a territory as large as Ohio and over 4,000,000 acres 
more would have been restored to the public domain. Now you 
propose, at the dictation of that corporation, to declare the for- 
feiture of the remnant of the grant which that corporation does not 
want and freely surrenders with the view tothe actual confirma- 
tion of all the rest. 

So it appears that “the United States did not want back its lands 
from the Northern Pacific,” 29,765,152 acres which Congress clearly 
had the right to forfeit on the 6th day of Jane, 1882, but Congress is 
now eager to get back the 2,000,000 acres of land the corporation does 
not want, Is the corporation the absolute master? 

Now, how do our accounts stand with this Northern Pacific Rail- 
way corporation? The Auditor of Railroad Accounts, throngh the 


Secretary of the Interior, reported to Congress on the 26th day of 


January, 1881, as follows: 

Total road to be constructed, 1,865 miles, at an estimated ayprage cost of $26,° 
per mile, amounting to $50,110,000, The entire road when completed, 2,700 miles, 
will have cost about $75,000,000, or at the rate of $28,000 per mile. (Page 575, vel- 
ume 10, Executive Documents, first session, Forty-seventh Congress.) 

Now, it appears from the last report of the Commissioner of Rial- 
roads, for the year 1889, which I have already quoted, that— 

The number ofacres of land received by this Seen from the Government to 
June 30, 1889, was as follows: By patent, 1,031,031.78; by certificate, 20,196,262, 16; 
making a total of 21,227, 293.94 acres, of which 7,107,864.86 have been sold. From 
these sales the company has received $24,820,509.97, and there are outstanding 
on account of time sales $5,119,147.44. The average price per acre for all sales to 
date is $3.89, the maximum price being $15 and the minimum price $1. 


So the account stands as follows: 





21,227,293 acres of land, at $3.89 per acre............ $82, 574, 169. 77 
Cost of the 2,700 miles of railroad. .................. 75, 000, 000, 00 
ED nic ink enh ebntinautiwene ieeetécéuce . 4gQnneuna 


So that the land already “‘ patented and certified” to this corpora- 
tion exceeds the cost of the railroad by the sum of $7,574,169.77. 
And yet you see, gentlemen, that the grant embraces 20,772,707 acres 
more, making the 42,000,000 acres. 

So that the account would stand thus: 


Value of lands already patented and certified in excess 
of the cost of the railroad. ............-.- ennvisip ans 42,474,400. 77 
20,772,707 acres remaining, at $3.89 per acre. ........ 80, 805, 830. 23 


wessese .--- 88,380, 000. 00 





$80,600,000. 


of 2,700. 


grant. 
42,000,000 acres. 


involved. 
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So, gentlemen, it is proposed by the 
to this corporation public lands exceeding in value the cox: 
railroad to the extent of the enormous sum of $28,320 (9 
This 2,000,000 acres at the gam), 
per acre, amounts to the sum of $7,780,000, leavin ey af; 
the forfeiture of this fragment which this corporat io, 
quish, as a railroad was long since constructed throio 
enterprise from Wallula to Portland, the excess 
land granted to this corporation over the cost of ¢} 
Eighty million six hundred thousand do}! .; 
state that asa matter of fact this railroad is 2,450 miles | 
So it will at once appear that the value of t 
greatly beyond the sum I have named. 

sut this statement does not fairly present the magni 
I have assumed, as will be remembered, that 
The Auditor of Railroad Accounts, iy ¢ 
report of the Secretary of the Interior for the year endi: 
1882, states the grant at 57,920,000 acres, and further 
lows: 


back 2,000,000 acres. 


The latest estimate of land which the company may obtain i 
setting forth atable of distances fixing the amount), 
Secretary of the Interior, page 574, volume 10, first session Fort 
ress.) 


I make this statement to show that I do not over 
enormous grant of land this corporation will ultimate! 
the pending measure shall become a law; yet, who sh 
will not receive more than 42,500,000 acres under t! 
57,920,000 acres, when under any administration of your 
its own agents will adjust its land grant ? 

The especial infamy of such a system of Government grants 
it creates a power that intrades into your departments, | 
executive, and judicial, and decides the contests in which 
Thousands upon thousands of families have al: 
driven from their homesteads on which they had expend 
labor, and thonsands upon thousands more will be i: 
ment of this North Pacific land-grant corporation as 
others of these land-grant corporations, families who had 
upon the lands years before the grants were made an 
had settled on them when all men understood that th 
been forfeited will be driven from their homes. 

The administration of these land grants in their ad 
already been a shame and dishonor to our civilization. 
diers of the Union Army, who had secured homes in the 
your beneficent homestead law, or thought they had, } 
throngh the corridors of this Capitol for days and weeks 
feet, some of them with patents issued under the great 
United States for their homesteads, seeking to catch t] 
member of Congress to aid them in their hopeless st 
some one of these powerful land-grant corporations, 
driven them from the lands they had made fruitful by 1 
but their appeal was vain. Only a forfeiture by Congr 
grants, in tact forfeited, could save their homes, and t! 
or at least your Senate, has persistently denied—thie bills | 
the House in the Forty-eighth, Forty-ninth, and Fiftieth C: 
declaring these forfeitures, were imperiously rejected by | 
During these Congresses of course the House was De 


Senate Republican. 


These railroad land grants have involved this Govern: 
ures of injustice to its own people of which a despotisn 
Think, gentlemen, of a citizen of the United $ 
evicted from his farm, held by him under a patent from | 
of the United States, by a railroad corporation, becau: 
would not declare, as it rightfully could, the forfeiture 
Why can we not declare these forfeitures of lands not earn 
formity with law, and protect from 
tudes of settlers, their wives and children, who in good 
led on these lands in pursuance of the universal belic! 
time for the completion of the railroad had expired and 
constructed, the lands were open to settlers under the hou 

But, gentlemen, I ask your attention especially to t! 
General Land Ojiice took it for granted in former years tha‘ 
time for the completion of a land-grant railroad expire: 
where no railroad was constructed were restored to the pu! 
without any action of Congress, and hundreds of thousan« 
such lands were entered under the homestead and pre-em)' 
actual settlers, as I have mentioned. 
entries were made of lands in the Gulf and Ship Island ¢ 
Mobile and Girard grant, the Des Moines River grant, a0! 
titude of other instances, to the extent of hundreds of t 
acres. Then the Supreme Court decided that, notwiths!« 
fact that the corporations had failed to complete t! 
within the time prescribed by law, the title still remain: 
poration until Congress declared the grant forfeited. 
justice has already compelled you to appropriate a ‘a’. 
money to pay $3.50 per acre to the settlers on the De! . 
Jo grant to whom patents had been issued, their cultivat« 
inauring to the benefit of that corporation as a free 
sense of justice will compel you to pay millions of do 
men who entered lands under the homestead and pre-e} 
within the limits of these grants, unless you declare the | 


ashamed. 


vending Senate bill to 


verty and wretch: 


Homestead and p! 








which justice and common honesty demand. ‘These settlers mast, 
if you refuse to declare the forfeiture, either buy their lands from 
the corporation or be turned out of possession. And still you will 
never do justice to these settlers. You will perhaps allow them $5 
er acre, yet there are hundreds of thousands of acres of these lands 
Feld under patents with the great seal of the nation affixed, highly 
improved, and worth from $25 to $50 per acre as has heretofore been 
shown to Congress. And such is the result of your land “ subsidy” 
volicy, high-handed and infamous injustice on the one hand, to the 
fonest settler on your public lands and a plundering of the publi: 
Treasury on the other, and all this for the benefit of corporations 
whose wealth is mostly owned by the capitalists of Europe, and whos 
default for years in the felfillment of their contraats more than ju 
tifies you in declaring their grants forfeited. 

Gentlemen, consider the fact that our people have universally en- 
tertained the belief, a natural and reasonable belief, that when the 
tim» fixed by law for the completion of these railroads expired the 
lands became a part of the public domain and open for settlement, a 
belief universally entertained by members of Congress, Senate and 
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Honse, until the extraordinary opinion was rendered by the Supreme | 


Court that notwithstanding the default of the corporations to com- 
ply with their contracts the title to the lands remained in the corpora- 
tions until Congress declared the forfeiture. 

Will you, gentlemen, for the purpose of enlarging the enormous 
wealth you have already granted to these corporations, confirm their 


rants to the extent of railroads completed up to this time when you | 


snow that this act of yours, of palpable injustice, as I think, will 
turn out of their homes many thousand—twenty-five thousand 





T Ts ' RD a 
IONAL RECORD. 579 
| teeming popu of the the bor added imm« 
to their val ] aa eral lands l e opened up whe 
contirm the grant Who estir t value of t 
enormous gif ] ill | é 16 tot 
English lords and Ger i i s 1d J i lists, at t 
expense of the farmers M 8 No1 M , Idal 
and W i inpgt a t ) rat 
to 
And such is th sult of I of l it rt} 
Cascade branch « | No i t for wl] ! 
it will réceive the largest 1 s ( ipleted 
twenty-one | irs aiter ti y I < x ear vi 
the time when by law the railroad was 1 a mp 
| and all this time the compan is the wav of ite enterpri 
which wa eager to l | ! 1 1 
country. 
I have more than once asserted on thi loor that not 
these grants to corporations was pass¢ thi £ Congress | i 
and honorable legislation. Can any an explain by what meth 
the Northern Pacific corporation prevented the forfeiture of its grant 
through successive years and until it completed its Cascade branch 


would be a moderate estimate—of honest settlers, their wives and | 


children, who have settled on these lands after the time when by 
law the railroad was required to be completed, and 
natural belief that the land was subject to settlement? Will you 
do this, gentlemen? The equity and right is with these settlers. 
Will you in the interest and for the benefit of the corporations turn 
them out of their homes? 

You can not overlook the fact that time was made the very essenc 
of all of these grants, infamous as they were; that was in fact th« 
only redeeming feature; the only excuse for the grants was “ the 
opening up of the country,” yet the Northern Pacific corporation, and 
all of the rest affected by the present effort to forfeit their lands, 


j 
under the 


The Northern Pacific has the greatest ke. So 





nterest K O, Sir, I 
naturally occurs that that powertul corporation, not only during th 
Congress, but during the last session of the last Congress, has per- 
emptorily demanded the passage of this Senate bill, so that this great 

| grant (a grant of land withonta precedent in the of the world 
should be confirmed to these European gentleme: ho have bi u 

| in the natural course of things the possessors of your lavish gift. Qt 
ceurse these lordly possessors will sell the land, but at prices beyond 
the reach of your landless people. Yes, sir, European capitalists ar 

| now the owners of the imperiai wealth of lands which by the law 

| of God and nature belong to our people and their children. Y« 

| have stamped the accursed brand of mx nopoly on these fertile field 


did nothing until the advancing settlement and labor of multitudes 


of people enormously inereased the value of the lands. The North- 


ern Pacific grant made July 2, 1864, required the completion of the | 


railroad on July 2, 1876, and yet work on the railroad was not even 
commenced until July 2, 1870. The time was extended until July 2, 
i879, and only 2 fragment of the road constructed when the time 


expired, and other railroads under private enterprise without subsidy | 


were in process of construction westward from St. Panl, Minn., and 
constructed eastward 214 miles from Portland, Oregon, to Wallula. 

If the Northern Pacific grant had never been made, it is reasonably 
certain that private enterprise would have constructed a railroad 
from Portland, Oregon, to Duluth, Minn., before the Northern Pacifi: 
reached Wallula. ‘This corporation waited until private enterprise 


had invaded that whole region of country, instead of “opening up | 


the country,” and now proposes, with the aid of Congress, to rob 


multitudes of bona fide settlers of their lands who, after the time for 
the completion of that road had expired, settled on the lands where 
no railroad had even been commenced. And Congress is new called 
upon by this Northern Pacific corporation to consummate this act of 
injustice. 
just? Will you give to this corporation, all of whose members are 
American and foreign capitalists, not only that great railroad of 2,450 
miles in length, an imperial possession which will drain into foreign 
coffers millions of dollars from our conntry annually, but give them in 
addition lands which should have been the free homes of your people 
of the valne of $80,600,000, and in addition to that for their benefit 
turn out of their homes tens of thousands of your people who in good 
faith have settled on these lands and made homes since the time fixed 
by law for the completion of these railroads expired ? 

But Lhave greatly underestimated this imperial grant to the North- 
ern Pacific. The official reports show that the corporation had 
disposed up to January 30, 1882, of 7,107,864 acres of its grant for 
$29,939,657.41, ‘coal and timber lands being reserved until the country 
is occupied,” and they are reserved still, and every sale of the land 


of this corporation is conpled with this condition, embodied in the | 
deed of conveyance, that all ‘‘coal and minerals are reserved, with | 


the right of the company and its assigns to enter the land and mine 
the same.” 

What do you say to this, gentlemen? It is known that 5,000,000 
acres of the grant of this corporation in Montana aloue is mineral 


land of great value. Five million acres! This corporation’s grant 
included “coal lands and iron mines,” but not other ‘ mineral 
lands.” Gentlemen, will you not by passing this bi!l in effect and 


finally confirm the claim of the Northern Pacific to the millions of 


acres of “‘ mineral lands,” of inestimable valne, now known to be 
within their 
will be issu 


: when you pass this bill. You can see how “thrifty” 
this Euro 


pean corporation isin the management of your imperial gilt! 


Of course the “coal and timber” lands would not be sold until the 


Gentlemen, will you yield to a demand so manifestly un- | 


nt in Montana andIdaho? Yon known the patents | 





ind placed them forever beyond the r of laboring men. 

If that country had been ttled up according to the natural 
course of events, just as the country « of the Mis ippi River was 
mainly settled, as the States bordering on the western shores of the 
Mississippi River were mainly settled, by heir wives and 
children seeking homes, by homesteaders, these railroads would hay 
been built, in the natural order of things, and the la would have 
been settled upon by our people seeking homes, by our hopeful a 
enterprising sons and daughters of the older sections of the | 
already overtlowing with population, and in tl iral o1 
things in the early future every quarter-section of those lands we 


have been a happy and prosperous home. 
But considering the effect of passing this bill 


‘ } x } 
8 Lo the Northern 
Pacific alone, can you, gentlemen, consent to conlirm to this co! 


ul 
not 





tion the 20,772,707 acres of land yet certified or patented 
you have exa tly the same right to declare forfeited as the 2,0U0,' 
you propose to forfeit by this b I press that question « 
rentiemen, 

The absolute absence of e i the ( s corporation t 
these lands, and the careful attent hich that powerful body of 
men most interested in the land © hal rs of the Unit 
States, is giving tothese abuses in t manage nt of public atta 
naturally awakens the anxiety of these corporations a they are 
manding that by prompt action of ( ess t ints sh 
confirmed and their patents issued, and the ] sul t 
fragments if Congress will o onfin he gr bod 
orants—fragments to which, as all men « | 
shadow of claim. 

I think the House otwithstar he s ot se 
a boty far less responsible to the people tha for 
hesitate long befor« yieldstot den | n for 
ficial legislation when that corporation | I only for 
honorable defaults Must we vield to these co1 it rll the 
mand? Have these land-grant corporations f fa ‘ f 
progressive policy, already grown greater than Congress 

{ Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. PAYSON. I ask unanimous consent 1 entleman from 
Indiana be allowed to proceed witho 

‘here was no objection 

Mr. HOLMAN I am very much « ged he gentlens 
Illinois and the committee for tl court [t is ela 
public bencfits were secured by these grants 

Let us see how the ‘‘art-of definition ” inter 
legislative purpose of Congress and the claims of t ‘ 
| The old grants to Illinois which went under the ition of 
| State to the Hlinois Central Railroad Company (but not the subse 
| quent grants to corporations, for they were for t enefit of 1 
corporations), all contained the following provisio1 

And the said railroad shall be and rema | blic highway 
Government of the United States, f ) lor other charge wpon t 
portation of any property or troops of the United States 

Of course every member of Congress understood that that ra 
| company, in consideration of the grant of land made to the Sta 
| Illinois and assigned to that company, was “ to transport the p: 





erty and troops of the United States free of charge.” 
The debates Congress show that co 


nelusively. I 


had heard 
































































































































that that corporation denied the correctness of that interpretation, 
and introduced in the Thirty-sixth Congress a resolution calling 
upon the Judiciary Committee, an unusually able committee, to re- 
port on that subject. That committee nnanimously reported to the 
House that the reservation to the United States by that clause clearly 
meant, and wasso understood by Congress at the time the grant was 
made, that the Illinois Central Railroad Company and all the others 
receiving grants on that condition “were to transport the prop- 
erty and troops of the United States free of charge.” But soon 
after the Supreme Court decided that “ the only right reserved by 
Congress under that clause tothe United States was the right to use the 
track of that railroad” with its own locomotives and cars, butif the 
railroad company “ transported the property and troops of the United 
States it wasentitled to two-thirds ofthe compensation forsuch trans- 
portation asit charged private parties for similar transportation. The 
Government during the late warand since has paid millions upon mill- 
ions of dollars to this Illinois Central Railroad Company and otber 
land-grant railroad companies for the transportation of its ‘* property 
and troops,” and is so paying up to this day. Every year we pay 
many millions of dollars to these corporations, notwithstanding the 
fact that these railroads were in fact the gift of the Umited States 
to them. These corporations, which received direct grants of land, 
charge the United States for transportation at their own will. 

sut the trouble with the Senate is not so much with reference to the 
question of power as with regard to the expediency of this legisla- 
tion. And I wish to call attention to the language used by the ma- 
jority of the House conferees on the bill declaring the forfeiture of 
these grants to the extent 1 proposed at the last session in making 
their tinal report to the House of the disagreement between the two 
Houses. Before the Clerk reads I will remind gentlemen that the 
proposition to refer the qnestion of these forfeitures to the Supreme 
Court, as is now proposed by my friend from Missouri [Mr. Stone}, 
was submitted to the Senate conferees and was promptly rejected 
by the Senate conferees. 

If you declare the forfeiture of all these grants, as I propose, 
as te all lands through which the railroads were not completed 
when the tir:s expired for the completion of the whole of the respect- 
ive roads, then the question would come before the Supreme Court 
of the United States in such a form that the people would have some 
show. You would then have declared, as this House has declared 
over and over again, that the whole forfeiture to the extent I have 
named should be made. The question would then stand before the 
Supreme Court of the United States supported by the decision of the 
department of Government which made the grants and declared the 
couditions, If, however, you hold that your forfeiture should only 
extend to lands conterminous with the portions of roads ‘not now 
completed,” the chances are overwhelming that the Supreme Court 
would accept as final the decision of Congress. 

I now ask the Clerk to read from the conference report to which 
I have referred, made on this issue at the last session of Congress. 
Judge PAYSON was one of the House conferees, but made, as will be 
seep, a separate report. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Che couferees on the part of the House have submitted to the Senate conferees 
several propositions. Among others they proposed that the question of the right 
and power and the extent of the power of Congress to declare tt.e forfeiture of 
these lands should be referred to the Supreme Court of the United States with 
original jurisdiction, the cause to be advanced on the Calendar on account of its 
apecial importance; also the proposition that the bill should be confined to the 
minor grants where complications have arisen growing out of the patenting of a 
portion of the lands within the grants at the time when the grants were treated 
as forfeited, leaving the great grants, invelving the larger portion of the lands, 
open to a further future consideration. 

These propositions were declined by the Senate conferees, who were not willing 
to modify in any degree the basis on which they proposed to declare the for- 
feiture; that is to say, except as to cases where the railroad corporations were 
making no claim whatever. Sothat the issue between the two Houses remains 
without any modification whatever. The railroad corporations do not resist, as 
far as the House conferees are informed, the proposition of the Senate—it does not 
come in conflict with their interest—but the, do persistently oppose the proposi- 
tion of the House. The majority of the conferees of the House earnestly recom- 
mend and insist that the House do not recede from the position it has heretofore 
occupied. 

They insist that high public policy and justice to the pecoie demand that these 
rrants of public lands long since forfeited in fact shall be declared forfeited by 

aw, and we indulge the belief that at an early day the force of public opinion will 


secure that result. 
WM. 8. HOLMAN. 
W. J. STONE, 

I do not concur in the reasoning in the foregoing statement. The first section 
of the Senate bill, if adopted, will declare forfeited all lands that are clearly and 
confessedly liable to foriviture, and at the same time preserve absolutely to the 
United States every right that it now has to declare other aud further forfeitures 
if Congress shall desire. Notasingle right of the Government is waived; not 
one. All rights are carefully preserved by section 10. We save from all future 
claim by the railroads every acre of land as to which there is a clear right of for- 
felture, leaving disputed lands to further legislation. Should the bill fail, farther 
construction of the railroads would confeasedly embarrass, if not entirely loxe us 
the title of lands which can now be saved without yielding any principle by the 


House. 
L. E. PAYSON. 
THE LAND THAT SHOULD BE DECLARED FORFBITRD. 
Mr. HOLMAN. Now, Mr. Chairman, I will at the proper time sub- 
mit the following provision as a substitute for the first paragraph of 


the amendment in the nature of a substitute of the gentleman from 
Tilinois | Mr. Payson]. 


ass A CLT CC CC CLC CC CCC 


The Clerk read as follows: 
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Strike ont the first section of the substitute and insert 


That all lands heretofore granted by Congress to any State or to any, 
tion to aid in the construction of a railroad or a railroad and telegrap}) |), 


to and copterminous with the portion of any such railrvad not coustry 


pleted within the time specified in the act making the grant for 1)).. ; 


and completion of the whole of such railroad are hereby declar< 
United States, and the United States resumes title thereto. an: al 


granted lying opposite to and conterminous with the portion of any sy.) 


not constructed and completed within the time prescribed by the a: 


making such grant for the construction and completion of the whol: 
provided for by such act, is hereby restored to the public domain and «; 
2 a portion thereof: Provided, however, That the forfeiture hereby de 
not extend to the right ef way of any such railroad through the remaind+; 
route, including the necessary grounds fur depots, or to lands included 
vi.lage, town, or city within the limits of the lands hereby declared forteit 
“All such lands so restored to the public domain shall be disposed of w: 
provisions of .the homestead law only. 
finds shall be entitled to priority of mght in entering the land occupicd 
and shall ve allowed a credit for the time of such boua fide occupation 
further, That the titles of bone fide purchasers of any such lands whose tit 
acquired priot to the lst day of January, A. D. 1888, from any such Stat 
poration to whom any such grant of lands was made lying conterminou 
then completed portion of any such railroad, shall not be impaired by t 


ration of iorfeiture.” 


This amendment if adopted will forfeit 53,741,596 acres. 
lowing is the statement furnished by the Commissioner of +} 
eral Land Office to the House Committee on Public Lands 
Fittieth Congress as to the effect of the two propositions, na 
the one declaring the forfeiture of all land where no rail) 
been constructed up to this time, the other all lands not ear 
the corporations within the time prescribed by law. 
of the last Congress was the same as the present Senate bill, 
Judge Payson’s amendment is the same as the Senate bill as | 
My amendment is the same as the H 
ot last Congress. Mr. Stone, of Missouri, and Mr. Mcks 
kansas, had an amendment pending proposing to forfeit | 
grant when the railroad had not been completed in conformit 
law, 80 this statement of the Commissioner of the General La 
fice was prepared so as to show the effect of each of th 


extent of forfeiture. 


But all bona fide settlers on a 


propositions on the land grants named. 


Statement of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, H 
Stockslager. 


Name of railroad. 


Gulf and Ship Island....... ....-.- 
Coosa and Tennessee.......-..-.- Gubbosewtis 
Coosa and Chattooga....... . 
Mubile and Girard ..... ccccsces ccocceees- 
Selma, Rome and Dalton* 
Atiautic, Gulf and West India Transit 
Pensacola and Georgia .... 
Vicksburg, Shreveport and Texas 
Jackson, Lansing and Saginaw 
Marquette, Houghton and Ontonagon 
Ontonagonand Brhlé River ........ pwenbbess 
L» Crosse and Milwaukee } 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha .. 
Wisconsin Central ............ ..- 
St. Vincent extension, St. Paul and Pacific 
(now St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba) . 
Western Railroad. ..............-- 
Southern Minnesota Railway Extension. ... 
Hastings and Dakota............. 
Morthern Pacific... ...... ceccccsescs Ccececese 
California and Oregon ...........- 
Oregon and California........... pidkeveswes 
Southern Pacific..............-..- 


* Lands certified to State for this road prior to May 23, 1872, amounting t» 110 
700.16 acres, were confirmed to State by act of that date (17 Stat. L., 159). for + 


Estimated number of : 
will be forfeited 


By Honse 


By Senate | ii]. F.ftieth fort: 


bill. Congress. 
652, 200 652, 800 
140, 160 140, 160 
144,0u0 | 144, 000 


536, 064 651, 064 
89, 932 | 258, 624 


76, 800 676, 000 
None. 679, 660 
None. 364, 800 
None. 176, 256 
294, 400 204, 400 
211, 200 288, 000 
None. 195, 724 


None. 1, 446, 400 
406, 880 464, 480 


None. 1, 113, 600 


None. 24%, 712 
None. 832, 115 
None. 819, 840 


2, 000,000 #6, 907, 741 
None. 1, 740, 800 
None. 2, 086, 400 

1,075,200 4,147, 200 





5, 627,436 | 54, 323, 996 





use and benefit of the Selma, Rome and Dalton Railroad Company. 


confirmed may not be sabject to forfeiture. 


But after that statement was prepared by the Commissiouer 
General Land Office, during last Congress (Fiftieth Congress 
passed a bill forfeiting the grants to the State of Michigan, t 
the Marquette, Houghton and ne grants and the Ou! 
gon and Brilé River grants, which wil 
gregate to 505,600 acres under the Senate bill and 582,400 acres wide! 
the then House bill, and these lands must of course be deducted in 
determining the effects of the pending measures. With these 21: 


deducted the effect of the two propositions is as follows: 


Amount of land forfeited by the Senate bill is 5,121,836 acres 
my amendment, 53,741,596; a difference of 48,619,760. 
forfeiture is against the railroad co 
sold by these corporations conterminous with portions of the ri: 
roads heretofore completed, and purchased in good faith, are ex")! 
from the forfeiture. This concession, I think, ought to be made |! 
behalf of bona fide purchasers opposive completed railroads. 


The pena te 


be seen amount in the 


But : 
rations only, lands heretoior 
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relieves the subject from all embarrassment and makes the question | 


forfeiture simply a matter between the United States and the cor- 
-ations and does not affect any considerable amount of land. 
THE INDEMNITY LIMITS. 

But permit me to suggest the further fact in favor of these forfeit- 
gres that many thousands of settlers on what is known as the 
“jpdemnity limits’ of these grants have, to their utter ruin, found 
these corporations Claiming their improved farms under some indeti 
nite claim of *‘ deficiency of land in place,” and in this way thousands 
and tens of thousands of bona fide settlers now find, after years of 
jabor, the titles to their homes valueless. How can they resist the 
laim of these powerful corporations with their horde of attorneys 
in this Capitol with close relations to your General Land Oftice ? 

Surely these corporations could not bave the effrontery to com- 
plain of a forfeiture of all the lands which they had not earned in 
conformity with law “‘ within the time prescribed by law.” ‘Time | 
was of the essence of all these grants. The spirit and letter of 
every grant ever made was that if the corporation failed to construct 
its railroad within the time prescribed in the grant the lands should 
revert to the United States, and shall the settlers within the indem- 
pity limit, 40 miles or more from the site of railroad, and who set- 
tled there after the time for the completion of the had expired and | 


of 


pol 


¢ 


j 


no railroad constructed, be left to the mercy of the corporation ? 


Gentlemen can hardly have forgotten that only a few years ago, 
when the main line of the Northern Pacific Railroad was completed 
to Wallula, @ horde of European noblemen and capitalists came to 
this country as the guests of that corporation to see the last spike 
(a golden spike, I believe) driven. These gentlemen were the 


ers and the European representatives of the owners of this great 


ownt- } 


landed possession Congress graciously gave away to an infamous | 


monopoly. And will you by confirming this grant drive out your own 


laboring people who settled in good faith on those lands long after | 


the time fixed by law for the completion of the road had expired and 
where no railroad had been constructed, and do it for the benefit of 
the nobility and capitalists of Europe? Without injustice you can 
declare the forfeiture of these lands and protect your people. 
failing to doso will be an act of injustice to these settlers, and an act 
of national dishonor. 


Your | 


It will %e seen by this table of the Commissioner of the General 


Land Office that 1,075,200 acres of the 5,121,236 acres forfeited by 
the Senate bill is in the Southern Pacitic grant. 

Mr. PAYSON, 
he is in error in supposing that to be a portion of the land belonging 
to the Southern Pacific road which this bill will forfeit. If the gen- 
teman will permit me—— 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. PAYSON. The road that is nnconstracted of the Southern 
Pacific, and to which reference is made in the bill, is between ‘Tres 
Pinos and Huron in Central California. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, I understand; but this land is in the castern 
aud southern section of California. 

Mr. PAYSON. No; it is north of the Mohave Junction; north of 
the desert. 

Mr. HOLMAN. 
of the State. 

Mr. PAYSON. But they are trying to earn it, for 20 miles of 
the road have been constructed during the past year, as I am in- 
formed. I have no personal knowledge, but from information I be- 
lieve that to be true. The gentlemen from California can set me 
tight iflaminerror. But they have constructed, as I am informed, 


Yes; butit is in the eastern and southern section 


*0 miles, and that between Tres Pines and Huron, which is not in- | 


cluded in my computation at all. 

Mr. HOLMAN. What is not included ? 

Mr. —— The land lying opposite the road already con- 
structed, 

Mr. HOLMAN. We have no official information on the subject. 
If they have constructed 20 miles, then this Senate bill will reach 
that much less laad. But we bave no official information on the 


subject. The land you would reach under the Senate bill would be | 


of very little consequence in any respect. There is 2,000,000 acres on 
the west end of the Northern Pacitic from Wallula to Portland that 
you would forfeit, that is the body of your forfeiture, but large tracts 


of the land have been actually sold by the Northern Pacific corpora- | 
tion between these points, where it does not even propose to con- | 


struct its railroad, and thiz bill confirms each sale to the extent of 
o20 acres on the purchasers paying $1.25an acre. It is not the money, 
but land, onr people want, 

Mr. HERMANN. Yes, sir; but abont 3,000,000 acres. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It is stated to be 2,000,000 acres by the Commis- 
‘toner of the General Land Office. 

Mr. PICKLER. What does your proposition embrace ? 
Mr. HOLMAN, Itembraces a total of 53,741,596 acres. The dif- 
nee between the two propositions is 44,619,760 acres, a body of 

i 
twice as large as the State of Ohio. 

My friend from Missouri [ Mr. STONE] criticises Judge Payson for 
the inconsistency of his record. 


Buton the contrary I honor Judge Payson for the stand he hereto- | 


fore occupied in relation to these grants, with unfaltering fidelity de- 


any different from what it has been during 


But, if my friend will permit me tointerrupt him, | 


581 


manding the 


se forfeitures. I know how hard it is, Mr. Chairman, for 





any geuticman to pursue a course in Congress a st the current of 
opinion of his political associates, for it is a fact well understood, 
both in the Senate and the House, that the political friends of Judge: 
PAYSON have generally disapproved of his position in regard to these 
land-grant forteitures I honor him for the position he has Leretofore 
and for many years occupied on this qnestion, although I regret 
exces dingly that he has reached the cor i that he ought to ac- 
quiesce in the views generally entertained subj by his polit 

ical friends. 

I wish most sincerely that he could still his way « to ad- 
here to that former position, so honorable to himself and promising 
such benelits to the people. Iregret that he did not continue to 
insist that the House should stand where it has stood for t last 
eight years, demanding this méasure of justice; and if any wing re- 
sulted to the people, let the responsibility rest ere it prop& ly be 
longed—on that branch of Congress which, in the interest of corpora 

| tions, has refused to concur in legislation which public poticy and 
common justice alike demand. 
THE SENATI 

It must be borne in mind that whatever n be said in regard to 
what party is responsible for these grants this final action deter- 
mines the auestion, Of course the party which made these grants, 
the party which favors “‘ bounties” and ‘‘subsidies” through which a 


portion of our people become rich, consigning to poverty maltitudes 
of their fellow-citizens, would hardly abandon a policy on which it 
isin fact founded 


Mr. PAYSON. If my good friend from Indiana will permit me to 


| interrupt him just there. 


Mr. HOLMAN, Certainly. 

Mr. PAYSON. It would be unbecoming in me, Mr, Chairman, if 
I did not express my sincere gratitude to my friend trom Indiana for 
the kindly remarks which he has made in reference to myself in re- 
gard to the position that I have assumed and maintained in respect 
land-grant forfeitures during the past years. Butin view of what 

friend has said in regard to the responsibility for legislation on 
his subject, I would like him now to say, as a member of this legis- 
what reason he has for believing, if any, that the posi- 
on of the United States Senate to-day upon this question will be 
allof the years that this 


i 


to 


itive body, 


¢ 
‘ 


contest has been pending. 

The gentleman knows as well as I do the position that has been 
assumed by the Senate, and I believe—if the gentleman will permit 
ine to occupy his time for the moment—that the only bill which by 
any possibility can receive the approval of the other body of the 


| National Assembly is the bill which I have had the honor to report 


from the Committee on the Pablie Lands. 


1 more than twice as large as the State of Indiana and nearly | 


Now, if my friend from In- 
diana does not agree with me in that regard, I would be exceedingly 
| glad to have it stated before the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union what reason he has to suppose that the Senate 
would now modify its views. I not know of any, and I submit 
| that the gentleman from Indiana will agree with me on reflection. 
Mr. HOLMAN. I still adhere to the view as expr: ssed by the ma- 
jority of the House conferees in the last session of Congress, that in 


do 


| ‘the present state of these grants the Senate only agreeing to forfeit 
unimportant fragments which the corporations do not want, no 
serious public injury would :esult from delay, and that it may be 


t 

reasonably hoped public opinion will eventually compel the Senate 
to respect the just demands of the people rather than the demands of 
the corporations which are unjustly appropriating the public wealth. 


But shall the House, the immediate representatives of the people, 
quietly submit to the domination of the Senate? Are we here only 
to record the edicts of that body? Let them take the responsi- 


bility of refusing to forfeit these grants, and let the people decide. 
| I cherish the hope of seeing the day when that body will be elected 
| as the members of this House are—by the peo I want tosee that 


ple. 


| body responsible to the people of this country so that the public 
| voice can be heard in our legislation. Sooneror later the Senate, if 
this republican form of government is to be maintained, will be 


made responsible to the people. As it is the grea 
hold this Government by the throat, and exercise a power in legisla- 
tiom greater than that of the people! 

Mr. HERMANN. ‘To that we all say amen. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Ihopethat the aroused sentiment of our peop 


corporate powers 


| 


| relation to these public lands which has been in a state of {pens 

| for years will have a beneficial effect upon the Senate of the United 
| States. My friend may not have noticed as carefully as | have the 
| public opinion all along the line of the organizations of the farmers, 
| the great power in this Republic, on this subject. They are feeling 


They understand very well that 


the effect of your class legislation. 


amongst the many evils that have grown out of this railroad land 
grapt system bas been the artificial settlement of great agricultura! 
| districts of our country; that the Northern Pacitie corporation 
alone, while it was disposing of this wealth you so lavish rave 
away was through the capitalists who were obtaining the benefit of 
this wealth bringing over thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
| foreigners tosettie upon their lands to make them valuable and add 


these 


hen 


' 
very lands you 


» ( nriching th 


by their industry to the profits of the railroads 


| gave away on the monstrous theory of publi tit e 
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few for the benefit of the many—old-time feudalism of the mon-| Mr. HOLMAN. Whether I shall vote for the Senate | 
archies! will depend largely upon the state of the measure when { 


I do not object to honest immigration. We have invited that from | taken and whether or not the House will give a fair cons 
the beginning, but I doobject to great grants of public lands to corpo- | the amendment which I hope to have the honor to submit 
rations for the purpose of colonization—a system which has wrought, | the House has sustained over and over again in forme: 
together with your tariff policy, irreparable injury to the farmers of Mr. CANNON. If we should vote for the forfeitu 
this country. These farmers demand the forfeiture of these lands not | earned Jand grants, can my friend tell me how many 1 
earned in conformity with the law. This demand is distinctly and | ot land would have been saved to this Government if a | 
emphatically made bythem. I know that the Senate does not yield | ing a similiar provision had been passed four years ago 


and never has yielded cheerfully to public sentiment when the inter- Mr. HOLMAN. Eight years ago we would have sa) 

ests of corporations were at stake. Northern Pacific some 36,000,000 of acres, and have saved 
John Quincy Adams, in 1842, when a member of this House, said | perhaps 60,000,000 or 65,000,000. 

this (I quote from the Congressional Globe) : Mr. CANNON. And if it should have been passed fou; 
There was another branch, however, of the legislative department of the Gov- Mr. HOLMAN. Four years ago, with one or two ve: 


ernment, which was not democratic. He alluded to the Senate, and pronounced | tions of roads since completed, the lands to be forfeited 
its members to be representatives of corporations. It was known that the de- ciple of the Senate bill would be about the same then as 
mocracy here were not fond of corporations. The Senate of the United States : : : 
was necessarily and essentially an aristocratic body in its feelings; and he héped has been little change during the last four years. The P 
the balance would fall in favor of the House of Representatives. to declare a forfeiture of all lands conterminous with the uw: 
If John Quincy Adams, forty-eight years ago, could charge that the roads when the time for their completion expired wou! 
Senate of the United States was a sheltering place for corporations the same amount of land now as it would have embraced { 
and an aristocratic body, it would seem to be at least parliamentary | 40. There has been no material change in four years. 
and safe for a member of this House now, when the fact is still more Mr. CANNON. But failing to forfeit the unearned » 
manifest, to follow so illustrious an example. insisting upon larger forieitares which we have not su 
‘ER DIACREDIZARLE ATTITUDE OF TUB HOUSE. passing, have we not heretofore, in the last four or eight 
I regret that the House will stand in relation to this great meas- | 8"¢4 that policy that these land-grant railroads could bh 
ure in an attitude of absolute humiliation. Will there be any honor- | "5% pursue if they could have carried it out? 
able pride felt in voting for this Senate bill? Gentlemen who have Mr. HOLMAN. The Northern Pacific Railroad aoneen 
supported the measures of forfeiture heretofore declared by.the House ally was opposed to any ones Ww batever and: resis 
felt proud of their votes. They were voting justly for the people and feiture during the whole of the Forty-seventh Congr 
against corporate greed; but in voting for this bill, gentlemen, you opposed to any forfeiture until it completed the Cas 
can feel no such pride. of its road from the main line to Tacoma, As soon as {| 
The Northern Pacific Railroad corporation bas kept in this Hall of | Pleted, three or four years ago, it changed its positi 
the House of Representatives, yes, on this floor, as itsrepresentative for | U's the forfeiture of its grant from Wallula to I oetis 
years, a former member of the House who voted for tho bill making would virtually confirm the body of its grant. All that 
this grant in 1864. He has been urging on members this forfeiture have gained by passing a bill four years ago instead of n 
as declared by the Senate bill, as far as it affected the Northern Pa- | ““20w unearned” alone are to be forfeited, would be the | 
cific road, for more than two years. I speak of this lobby agent of | the then uncompleted Cascade branch, comparatively : 
that corporation because most of you know him and know the fact | But in any view who is responsibe? When the Republi 
of his agency. Other agents of land-grant railroads swarm your | U=der Keifer controlled the House in the Forty-seventh 
lobby. . the House refused even a vote on any forfeiture whatev: 
Is it a pleasant thing, gentlemen, to vote for a measure that gives Forty-eighth, Forty-ninth, and Fiftieth Congress, unde: the ] 
away to corporations millions of acres of land which in law and | ©74%, bills were promptly passed declaring the forfeiture 
justice belongs to the people, and that too at the dictation of the cor- | 20t earned by these ecrporations in conformity with law, a 
porations themselves f Senate refused to pass them, except as to land about w): 
Does my friend from Illinois feel any satisfaction in the policies of | W4S 2° dispute. Who is responsible; what party is resp: 
these corporations in their relations to our Government? He has | this delay q ‘ 
seen a high publie official in your great Land Office, an officer fear-| Mr. PAYSON. There were over 3,000,000 acres in that « 
less and incorruptible, standing up against the unjust and im-| Mr. HOLMAN. Oh, no; a portion of that Cascade bran 
perious demands of these corporations for more lands than the law | rial portion of it, both east and west of the mountain, was co 
gavethem, driven out of office; if possible, dishonored. At whose dic- | before 1885. I passed over it in August, 1885. Little w: 
tation was this done? He has seen one of the most accompliched been gained over the present forfeiture by the forfeiture fo 
and best informed, one of the most truthful and efficient of all the | ago, 80 that the case would stand thus: If the Forty-seventh | 
clerks of that great office, dishonorably dismissed at the dictation | gress had declared a forfeiture even on the basis of this + 
of these land-grant corporations. What administration will resist | over 55,000,000 acres would have beeh forfeited. __ 
the demands of these land-grant corporations in the adjustment of Of course we shall be told that there is a clause in this 
their claims on your public domain if Congress has not manhood | Viding that it shall not be construed as waiving any further righ! 
enough to lay its hands upon them and determine their exact rights | to forfeit these land grants. If you intend to forfeit any more 
under the wretched laws under which they assert their claims? these lands you must do it now, because you are notified b 
Yes, gentlemen, General Sparks, an able and incorruptible public Land Office that they will recognize the grants as confirmed 
officer, and Mr. La Barns, an accomplished, trathful clerk, were | to the extent to which you declare their forfeiture, an 
unquestionably removed from your great Land Office because they | ceed to close the accounts and issue the patents. 
stood between the people and these land-grant corporations, insist- Mr. COBB. Will the gentleman permit me to ask hin a 
ing on the impartial execution of the laws. before he sitsdown? 
The gentleman from Illinois manfally resisted the arbitrary acts Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, sir. 
by which those two public officials were removed from office. I Mr. COBB. Dol understand you to assert that as matter ot /\ 
honor him for that, but the humiliating fact remains that this House | the passage of this bill would confirm to the railroads the lands tha 
of Representatives, which has declared on every occasion when it | are in dispute ? 
had an opportunity in the last eight years that Congress has the Mr. HOLMAN. Ionghtnot to answer that question cit 
power and that it is its duty to declare these forfeitures, is now | atively or negatively at once. The case stands thus: ) 
willing te accept the wretched and humiliating proposition of the | Office has been in a state of suspense for years as to the iss! 
agent of the Northern Pacific Railroad corporation to forfeit the | patents, being apprehensive that Congress might ultimately 
fragment ef its lands to the end that its more than 40,000,000 acres | a forfeiture of the lands. There has been suspense and | 
might be secure. on the part of the Land Office. When Congress shall | 
Mr. CANNON. I would like to ask my friend a question, asI have | cised the power of declaring a forfeiture of these lands | 
not been present during the discussion, being busy, and not being | ever extent it may be, it is well known—the gentleman ! 
aware as to his position—if he is going to vote for the present bill? | nois [Mr. Payson] has no doubt been informed as [ 10 
The present bill, I understand, forfeits the unearned Jand grants. that then the Department of the Interior will understan: ' 
Mr. HOLMAN. I have endeavored to explain my position. gress expects the patents to issue for the remaining 1a’ 
Mr. CANNON. But I did not have the good fortune to hear the | course nobody hopes to set aside any of these patents af! 
gentleman. once issued. These patents, it is well-known, will secu! 
Mr. HOLMAN, I have been standing by the position where the | corporations the “‘ mineral lands.” This perhaps is one ' 
House has stood and the people have stood, where your constitu- | these corporations are pressing this bill. 
ents have stood, demanding the forfeiture of every acre of this land Mr. COBB. Now I onderstand the position which th 
that Congress has the power to declare forfeited, and that embraces | from Indiana takes to-day is that this is a question p 
53,741,596 acres. The question is, Shall we accept the proposition of | the Congress of the United States and not for the courts. — 
these corporations, as proposed in this bill, and confirm their grants Mr. HOLMAN. It is more a question of public policy t 
except the fragment they do not want? Shall we do that? question of judicial interpretation. There is a clear rese™ 
Mr, CANNON, I did notsay how I shall vote; but I want to know | the power to declare a forfeiture. When the sovereign !es'>'* 
the position of my friend, as he is on the Committee on Pablic Lands. ; 


power which made the grants has declared the violation ©! | 
Suppose his amendment is not adopted, will he still vote for this bill? | tracts by these corporations and by Jaw has declared the 


et 
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! 
feited, I do not believe the Supreme Court would assume the respon- 
sibility of denying the validity of the act. 

The Supreme Court up to this time has simply said that inasmuch 
as the language of all the acts making these grants is ‘There is 
hereby granted,” etc., the title of the land at once vested in the cor- 
porations, subject to the condition-subsequent that upon the fail- 
ure of the corporation to complete their railroads within the time 
prescribed by the law the land should revert to the United States. 
The Supreme Court has held only this, nothing more. It has neve 
gone one step beyond that position—that these grants vested at th: 
time the acts were passed in the corporations, and can only be divested 
by act of Congress, the power that created them, on their failure to 
fulfill the conditions on which the grants were made; that is all 
there is in the decision in the ease of Schulenberg vs. Harriman (21 
Wall., 44), so often quoted, or in any decision since pronounced. 

All I ask is that Congress shall declare forfeited all grants of lands 
to the extent that railroads were not constructed in conformity with 
law. 

Mr. McADOO. If the railroad companies have got a good legai 
title to the lands not earned in the time mentioned in the grant 
why in the name of common sense have they employed the best legal 
railway talent in the United States to deluge this Congress with tl: 
legal question, when they are so certain in their own minds and so 
emphatic in their statements that the Supreme Court will confirm 
their grants ? 

Mr. COBB. Will the gentleman allow me one word further 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. COBB. Lonly wanted to say that I am in favof of forfeiting 
every acre of land that we can forfeit by this legislation. I do not 
want to be misunderstood; I am willing to go back and forfeit 
every acre of land the railroad companies claim to have earned since 
the date named in the act for the final completion of the road 

Mr. HOLMAN. That is what I am demanding. 

Mr. COBB. That is what I am for. 

Mr. PICKLER. Are any of the railroad companie 
the bill as proposed ? 


| 


2 
$8 objec ting 


Mr. HOLMAN. Of course not; it is their bill. Why, they 
here lobbying for it! 
POSITION OF THE DEMOCRATS ON THE QUESTION 


It has been asserted that these land grants were acquiesced in by all 
parties, and that Congress acquiesced in the delay of these corpora- 
tors in fulfilling their contracts; that therefore it would be inequita- 
ble to declare these forfeitures. This claim is utterly unfounded. 
While these grants were being made they met with the persistent 
yet fruitless opposition of the Democratic members of the House, and 
ever since the conditions on which the great grants were made were 
broken by these corporations bills have been pending in the House 
and have passed the House in every Congress since the Forty-seventh 
Congress down to the present session declaring the forfeitnre of these 
grants to the full extent I am now demanding. 

More than twenty years ago, in the midst of this carnival of land 
— when one of the bills was pending making a grant in Oregon, 

expressed the views of the Democratic members of the House in the 
protest I then made against this policy, when I said: 

_ I protest against this monopoly of the public lands in the name of every labor 
ing man in America. I protest against it in the name of every laboring man who | 
comes with his wife and children to our shores, fleeing from the curse of land 
monopoly in the Old World to rest under the shelter of equal laws inthe New. I 
protest against this policy in the name of the shadowy future, the generations that 
are crowding upon us, for whom your policy will ripen like the frnit upon the Dead 
Sea, giving them a land teeming with wealth —wealth and corrupting luxury forthe | 
few; for the great multitude poverty and wretchedness ; the melancholy lesson uf 
history again repeated. I know that your policy will increase the wealth of this 
country. If it were notso these lobbyists would not be here. You will increase 
the aggregate of the wealth of the nation, but it will be the wealth which builds 
palaces and fills the whole land with the sigh of labor struggling for relief. Th: 
true wealth of 4 nation and its only glory is a virtuous, prosperous, and contented 
people, not great landed eatates. 

_Iprot st against this policy becanse it is at war with every just idea of repub- 
joan government. It strikes a subtle and fatal blow at the just equality of ou 
eople ; it is the a) _ riating to the few the wealth that belongs to a whole people 

t is robbing the laboring man of his rightful heritage; it closes upon him the door 
to a career of honorable ambition ; it will exclude multitudes from the pureuit of 

iculture, of all employments the one most honorable ina free government wher 

the plow is in the hands of its owner. 

I protest inst it, sir, if I may do so without irreverence, in the name of the 
common Father of us all, whose justice, benevolence, and mercy are outraged by 
granting tomen whodo not labor these fertile lands, this bountiful gift of His provi 

ence, and robbing the laboring man of the virgin fields which would have yielded 
to his free and hopeful labor the best fruits ofthe earth. Iprotest against it in th« 
name of humanity, which it outrages by an unjust discrimination, and of the right 
of man to labor and enjoy the fruits of his labor without dividing with the crafty 
or being robbed under the color of an unnatural law. I protest against this the | 
most hateful of the aristocratic policies of the effete monarchies, favoritism in 
government, op coeutog multitudes for the benefit of the few. I protest against 


itin the name of the whole people, who demand from their Government equal and 
exact justice for all. 

But the position of the two great parties on this subject is mor 
clearly seen by the following facts. On the 18th day of Jatuary, 


1869, while the land-grant legislation was going on, I submitted this 
resolution to the House : 


Resolved, That 


ts of the public lands to corporations ought to be discontin 
ued, and the whole of such lands ought to be held as a sacred trust to secure 
homesteads to actual settlers and to no other purpose whatever. 

Mr. H. D. Washburn moved that it be laid on the table, and that 
motion prevailed, ayes 110, noes 55, a strict party vote, except 
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that Elihu B. Washburn and Mr. Baker, of Illinois, Repub! 
ted with the Democrats the negative Of the gentlemen 1 
i lic life WILLIA | ALI yN, CHA O'NEILL, Green | 
Ra and Willia Vi Lee tl ‘ I then and 
! stinguished members of the Re 1 par 
‘i n-American grant ref f { re e¢ 
LEASE ind j torfeiti H Sé te, an 
Exec confirming to t ( st title » these 
l-yotten possessions, by the pa e@ ( . f ill pass 
ret e alaw, w S00 r lat { and fury ¢ 
he Ameri people Cher he world 
record more infamous than this s ‘ ] to railroa 
corporations. This final act of Congress hese grant 
after the default of thes poration for for 
feiture exists, when common h« sty and \ rf 
feiture, will be execrated by n tudes of m« oO a t 
who will be in the early future deprived « t ype of 
by this lavish and wicked fay sim to thes ul the poweri 
rhe good St.-Pierre well said vitude and wre Iness. in t 
natural order of Divine Pro \ sedon a 
ple who permit a favored clas 0pol 
I have ne into the details of tl an I ade no 
tion of the Union Pacific railroads for the rea t the 1 ro 
that system were constructed within the time f y 
because there was in 1862 hen that t made, appa 
political necessity for a railroad to t P 0 Ve we 
midst of the war for the | 1 and a measure that | more close 
| nnite the States of the Pa ( t v hose of the At! \ 
ifestly prudent and wise, but even the } beginning you ga‘ 
to a few gentlemen your bonds for $64,6 drawing 6 per cent 
m sufficient to have constructed the railroads, and gave them in a 
dition by the act of 1864 the right to issue their nds with prior lien t 
yours for th ime amount and 28,000,C00 acres of land beside lh 
prodigal gift was naturally followed by the eno: frand known as 
the Crédit Mobilier, by which the Gover ns of dollars 
| and public men in and out of Congress were covered with infamy and 
i went totheir graves dishonored. The final result that the Union 
Pacific railroads now owe you the $64,623,512 of principal and $62 
433,898.34 of interest this Government has paid on those boads, in all 
$124,549,376.32, not a dollar of which has repaid, and nov 
threaten you that they will gointo insolvency and defraud you of the 
| whole sum unless you give them fifty years at 2 per cent. in which 
topay it. This, of course, isa natural result of ubsidy,’’ even wher 


there is apparently a public advantage to be gained 


rHE RICH M K 


The Secretary of the Interior, in his report dated 


» 
OVE 


mber 1, [8s 


the last report I can find on the subject, says (page 10, Report of the 
Secretary of the Interior for 1882 

Six hundred and eight and ninety-s } redthis f road were! 
ported as constructed under the land-s yste dur thie ar, makir 
16,239.10 miles of land-grant railroad cor ected allt States and Terri t 


ries up to the close of the fiscal year 


Sixteen thousand two hundred and thirty ni iles of land-grant 
| railroads! A magnificent gift to a few gentlem« h millions of acre 
of land left ‘‘ until the country is more fully settled and the lands more 
valuable.’ Your grants created the system. And yet gentlemen pr 
| tend to deplore the enormous centralization of wealth going on in t 
country! Did you expect any other result when you gave a few 
tlemen lands equal to nineaverage States of this Union ” 
rHE BRESUTLI a 
Now. sir, what are the results of t] He of tl 
even now very manifest. In asin gen tha ubstant 
disposed of the lands of your public domain ipted t ltivat 
which a laboring man with moderate m ha ( 
Your public domain held by the nati th ‘ and 
until the Republican party came into power, : eserved wealth of tl 
nation for homes for landless and laboring nomore. Twent 
eight years ago, when the homestead law ted, that public a 
| main was aliving promise to labor and \ ) ainst the op; 
sion of capital for many generations tocome. ‘Tl iden pr 
under your policy, has turned into ashes. The t i tho 
men who with their wives and children lingered for wea last 
year and for year before on the boarders of t I 
hoping to obtain homes in Oklah 1, attest the 
You are already despoiling the 1 ints of t ul Indian 
tribes of the reservations yo ltot 1 treaty, to 
obtain lands on which yout landl p n You are pay r 
from your Treasury millions d innua the lands yo 
thus acquiring, and i tead of fre mestead 1 have dy 
gurated the policy of charging the settler $1. in acre {¢ e i 
reimburse the Treasury the amount you are paying the Indian t1 
But within five years this source of supply of | yr settlement 
be exhausted. Of course there are handreds of millions of acres « 


‘ 


tates west the Mi 
ly lands unfit for cultiva 
eason beyond the reach of 


| land unsettled and unoc upied between th f 
sippi and the Pacific coast, but they are mair 


tion without costly irrigation, and for that 
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laboring men, or they are held by land-grant railroad corporations or | 


by capitalists in great Janded estates. 
Lut again, all the great Pacific land grants—the Northern Pacific, 
Union Pacific, the Atlantic and Pacific, the Southern Pacific, and 
all their great land-grant tributaries—were so Jocated as to embrace the | 
most fertile and valuable lands of the great regions of country through | 
which they pass. If you will follow the marvelous meanderings of | 
those railroads, especially the Northern Pacific, you will see how the | 
rreat plains, fertile valleys, and valuable rivers of the West have been 


monopolized by these corporations, 

If you will consider, gentlemen, great swaths, from 60 to 120 miles | 
in width, stretching westward thousands of miles, with no restrictions 
as to meandering from a direct course, with every fertile region in 
view, you will see, with four great Pacific grants, to say nothing of 
the others, how the valuable lands of the West have passed into the 
ownership of these corporations if this bill to confirm the land grants | 
shall become alaw. But beyond this, taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity presented, capitalists of Europe and America, under the facili- 
ties offered by the pre-emption law which this House for many years 
has been seeking to repeal, long before our people could ordinarily ar- 
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| of our industries is very seriously depressed. 








States west of that great river. All men understand that that gr: 


At no time in th 


| tory of our country have our people engaged in agriculture ly 


completely discouraged. 


Of all our industries it is the least | 
ous, 


It is and has been for years on an actual decline. Lands east 
Mississippi clear on to the Atlantic have enormously shrunk in \ 
in the last fifteen years, and more during the last ten years th 
merly. I think it is safe to estimate this shrinking in value 
cent. in fifteen years. 

This is appalling. It is obvious that one cause for this is fo. 
the extraordinary policy of Congress in making these enormous ; 
public lands to railroad corporations. It is said that ‘‘a corp 
has no soul to be damned,’’ and, of course, no interestin public 
no patriotism. Who would expect the foreign capitalists who ov 
Northern Pacific and most of the other land-grant railroads to | 
ested in the prosperity of our farmers ? 

To make these land grants valuable these corporations have i: 
men to settle on their lands and the Government lands withi: 
vrants. The result has been that within the last twenty years, in: 
ing year by year, hundreds of thousands of men have been in 


) 


at 





range their affairs toseek homes in those remote regions, have monopo- 
lized millions of acres of these lands, not only the even sections which 
the United States reserved in these grants, but far beyond. 

You may in portions of those regionsof country travel, as I have done, 
for weary days through virgin lands without seeing a human habitation, 
yet every acre had the curse of monopoly upon it, not an acre left for 
the homestead settler. Of course, these railroads opened up the country, 
but in the natural order of things they opened up the country in the 
main to an accursed monopoly, not to free homes for our people. I 
will illustrate this by a statement I laid before the House some years 
ago, a very partial and incomplete statement oi! the holding of lands ex- 
clusively in the public-land States and Territories by foreign corpora- 
tions and capitalists. 

The list is as follows: 


Acres. 
Che Holland Land Company, New Mexico 4,500, 000 
‘ir Kdward Reid and syndicate, in Florida .......... 2, 000, 000 
English syndicate, in Mississippi............. 1, 800, 000 





Marquis of Tweesdale 1, 750, 000 













German syndicate Seeuoe 1, 100, 000 
Phillips, Marshal & Co, . London. sci detamieesvisissii iim cigeity vasa sha tadeaaliniinciadaan 1, 300, 000 
Anglo-American syndic ate, Mr Rogers, ‘president, London endumunnisitiie 750, 000 
byron H. Evans, of London, in eet poncenvesesosoecusceneennepsnsndpcenepense 700, 000 
Duke of Sutherland ppotuinebbaditbeniaccocumaciintbangestinetainns 425, 000 
british Lend C wmnrene. in Kansas...... 320, 000 | 
William Whalley, M. P., Peterboro, E ngland... 310, 000 
Missouri Land ¢ eae Edinburgh, Scotland .. 300, 000 
Robert Tennant, of London. ....... 230, 000 
Dundee Land Company, Scotland 247, 000 
LUG GRRE cecccne seve tatentnthiicnintintcnmenetannnn 120, 000 
Lenjamin Newgas, L ive rpool, ee 100, 000 
lord Houghton, in Florida 60, 000 
Lord Dunraven, in Colorado wens 60, 000 
| rlish Land Company, in F lorida. seit 50, 000 
isnglish Laind Company, in Arkansas icniaineneunedl 50, 000 
\lbert Peel, M. P. Leicestershire, E ngland seuennbubeeil 10, 000 
Sir I. L. Kay, Yorkshire, England. biacampeatinaisiil 5, 000 
Alexander Grant, of London, in Ka@naas.............00.<.cccecsscecsseee serene 35, 000 
l_nglish syndicate, in Wisconsin (Clore Bros., RENE sueseiucenmtapes 110, 000 
Scotch syndicate, in Plorida.,...... ieintilienins din eeaiieinemees 500, 000 
A. Boysen, Danish consul, in Milwaukee. __.. 50, 000 
Missouri Land Company, of E ndinburgh, Scotland.. ongnrscceccocscess 165, 000 
Sir William Heekley, of England, in Califormia........ ......0..0.:0000+ccceeee0s 125, 000 

ORE ... «.sserninbtinedlllinsetginessdedsevagenntivinneantacanhienttitinnseidammnel ita i 172, 000 


rhis is a very incomplete statement, but it illustrates the effect of 
such asystem, for, as I have stated, the Northern Pacific, and mostof the 
land-grant corporations became at an early day foreign corporations so 
fur as ownership was concerned and invited foreign capitalists to the fer- 
tile fields of the West forspeculation. But what is this 17,172,000 acres 
in comparison with the landed possessions of foreign capitalists, who, 
in the name of your land-grant corporations, hold more than a hundred 
million acres of your lands? 

All men must see that irreparable injuries to our system of govern- 
ment will grow out of these grants which theearly future will make too 
manifest, It is clear that if that magnificent region of country had 
been settled by the natural advance of our people westward, as all other 
sections of our Union had been settled, railroads and all else following 
in the natural order of things, there would have been lands for our 
people under the homestead law for generations to come. Could any 
appropriation of the public lands forthe rapid development of wealth 
justity a departure from that old-established policy of our Government? 

Our free institations can not exist unless the great body of our people 
are freeholders, the independent masters of theirown homes. Yet this 
land-grant railroad policy and the opportunity it has turnished for the 
acquisition of great landed estates by capitalists of Europe and America, 
which places them beyond the reach of laboring men, have doomed 
hundreds of millions of acres of your most fertile lands to the curse of 
monopoly. No rapid development, no rapid increase of wealth that 
centralizes into great estates, will compensate for this. 

But the fatal effectof this system of giving away the public lands to 
railroad corporations is most clearly apparent in the condition of agri- 
culture in all the States east of the Mississippi, and, to some extent, 


into the United States by these corporations to enter the Govern 
lands under the homestead law and buy their lands on time. 
the number cautiously at hundreds of thousands ! 

The Northern Pacific alone hasexceeded that number. The pur; 
and the interest of these corporations were to bringin men from « 
to occupy the,Jands, farmers, not mechanics or skilled laborers 
other field of industry. Of course, under such a stateof things ag: 
ural production has been overdone, produce of all kinds has enorn 
declined in value, and that great and naturally conservative port 
our people are justly in a state of revolt against an order of things 
robs them of the fruits of their labor. I trast in God that the int 
gent farmers of the United States will crush out the un-American p 


which now employs the public resources in building up great priva ' 


estates! 

I should add, however, although not within the scope of this ( 
sion, that two other causes have aided in the unexampled depres 
of agriculture in thiscountry. I have often heretofore called att: 
to one of them; that is, local, State, and Federal taxation. 
taxes have been and are exorbitant and oppressive in all sect 
the Union. The farmersof thiscountry bear the main burden o! 
local, State, and tariff taxation. 

There is no question about this. 
taxation, State and Federal. It isforthat reason I always have | 
a reasonable income tax. You can not collect for successive y: 
taxes annually asum equal to more than one-fourth of the entire vo 
of money in this country without ultimately exhausting the r 
ofour people. I have olten expressed that view on this floor. 0! 
the farmer feels the effects of this exhaustive process of taxation 
any other class of citizens, as he bears the greater burden of tay 

The causes I have named have produced the alarming depress 
agriculture in this country. Coupled with the fact that while ‘ 
has by these land grants to corporations opened up an opportun 
created a motive for the importation into this country of hun: 
thousands of laborers from Europe to compete with our farmers 
gress has at the same time by its extreme protective policy as to 
industries in a large degree closed up the markets of the world ay 
the products of our lands. 

Entertaining these views now and having entertained them fo: 
years, I can not consent that this system of land grants to corpora! 
should receive any favor from Congress. The whole system [ro 
beginning was un-American, unpatriotic, selfish, mercenary, ani! 
rupting, and I demand, andI think the public judgment demands. ' 
every acre of land of these imperial grants made by Congress to « 
rations to the utmost limit that law will permit shall be recia 
from the curse of monopoly and restored to the people! 


i 


Capital almost entirely « 


Sundry Civil Bill. 


REMARKS 


HON. MARCUS A. SMITH, 


OF ARIZONA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 26 and August 1, 1890. 


The House, being in Committee of the Whole, and having under consi: 
the bill (H. R. 10884) making appropriations for sundry civil «expenses of t 
ernment for the fiscal year ending J une 30, 1891, and for other purposes 


Mr. SMITH, of Arizona, said: 

Mr. Cuatrman: In the Fiftieth Congress I gave much time a 
ergy in efforts to secure an appropriation for the survey of rese' 
sites and the construction of reservoirs for the reclamation 
desert lands of the United States. 








Vhile that most interesting debate, elicited by the great impor- 
tance of the subject, was in progress on this floor, and as I remember 
wear the close of the discussion, a proviso, in form of amendment, 


; offered by my distinguished friend from Kentucky (Mr. Breck- 


SRIDGE] at the instance and request of Mr. Symes, then a member | 


s body from the State of Colorado. 
-en then saw the disastrous effects to flow from an ill-advised 
e consiruction of that proviso. I feared that too great | 


f tl 

l¢ 
) at tati- 
inde would be given under the languageemployed, and that a whole- 
ale reservation of the great arid belt, comprising two-fifths of the 
rea of the United States, from settlement of any kind would result. 
Snhseguent developments have more than justified the opinion I then 
entertained, Three million of people are now clamoring for the re- 
nealof that proviso, for they have found that Congress, under the 
vain of proposed irrigation of these lands, has actually withdrawn 
them all from settlement. 


“Ever since my first appearance on the floor of this House I have 
found it necessary daily to use some effort to prevent if 1 could the 
repeal of the desert-land act. The direct attempt to repeal it was 
made in the Committee on Public Lands of the last Congress. Fail- 
ure met the effort, but this House passed at that session, against the 
protest of Western Members and Delegates, a general land act, re- 
dueing desert entries to 320 acres. What the advocates for the repeal 
of this wise and humane law failed to do directly they accomplished 
by indirection under the proviso of the act now under consideration. 

Fearing that the very hardship and injustice now so loudly and 
earnestly denounced would flow from this measure, I protested then 
as I protest now against this unwise legislation. 1 implored the 
gentleman from Colorado to have the amendment withdrawn. I 
I rotested before the House and with the conference committee, but 
without avail. I simply state these facts, Mr. Chairman, to remind 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] that there was 
at least one who was not silent when this proviso was passed. In 
view of his assertion that the Western members all favored the 
measure, | deem it due to myself to record this conviction. 

The sundry civil act of October 2, 1888, contains the following 
provisions, which are found on pages 526 and 527 of volume 25 of the 
laws of Congress: 


For the purpose of investigating the extent to which the arid region of the 


United States can be redeemed by irrigation and the segregation of the irrigable | 


nds in such arid region, and for the selection of sites for reservoirs and other 
raulic works necessary for the storage and utilization of water for irrigation 
ana 
ding the pay of employés in field and in office, the cost of all instruments 
ratus, and materials, and all other necessary expenses connected therewith 

the work to be performed by the Geological Survey, under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior, the sam of $!00,000, or so much thereof as may be nec- 
swry. And the Director of the Geological Sarvey, under the supervision of 
the Secretary of the Interior, shall make a report te Congress on the first Mon- 
day in December of each year, showing in detail how the said money has been 
expended, the amount usea for actual survey and engineer work in the field 
n locating sites for reservoirs, and an itemized xccount of the expenditures 
under this appropriation. And all the lands which may thereafter be desig- 
ed or selected by such United States surveys for sites for reservoirs, ditches, 

or canals for irrigation purposes and all the lands made suaceptible of irrigation 
such reservoirs, ditches, or canals are from this time henceforth hereby re 
server fom sale as the property of the United States, and shall not be subject 
“ r the passage of this act to entry, settlement, or occupation until further pro- 
vided U law. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, it appears to me that under a liberal and 
proper construction of the terms of that act no objection could be 
successfully urged against it. But the decision of the Secretary of 
the Interior, based, as I understand, on the advice of the Attorney- 
General, goes far beyond the obvious intent of the law and the pur- 
pose actuating the members of this House in passing the bill. The 
difficulty is largely in the survey as shown by the map now before 
me. The -~ and, or what ts presumed to be the arid land, is here 
designated, 

There is no pretense that all this vast domain has been surveyed, 
yet every inch of it has been reserved from settlement because, per- 
ianee, in the dim distance of fature years some reservoir might be 

ustructed which might be able to reclaim the entry. 

he farther difficulty is that no actual survey as far as I know, 
aud certainly as far as this map discloses, has ever been made of 
actual reservoir sites, and the lands which could reasonably be re- 
Caimed under them. The survey contemplated was an actual sur- 
‘ey, bot a wild general guess at long distance. 

An actual survey would consist of several elements. The place 
'the reservoir, the amount of water it could be made to hold, the 
anount of land it would reclaim, the marking of the land by proper 
honuments and description, are each necessary to the survey con- 
templated by the act. Ifsuch surveys were made, and the site and 
‘ue designated land reserved, there would have arisen little if any 
mos tion to this measure. Persons settling on such reserved land 
would do so at their peril. If loss followed, he who committed the 
‘espass would have himself alone to blame. 

_*'r. Chairman, every day of my life Iam becoming more impressed 
pe: the necessity of the knowledge of facts before legislation is at- 
“mpted. A law might be very good for Oregon and very bad for 


Arizona, for the conditions are different. Wise legislation must, as 
aT a8 practicable, 
the differe 


millions o 


fo 


nt localities. Now, I venture the assertion that there are 
f acres of land in Arizona which can never be reclaimed by 
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the prevention of floods and overflows, and to make the necessary maps, | 


yield itself to the conditions and circumstances of 


s 


} 
| any reservoir it the vast wealt! f ¢ pu c Treasury could 
build. 

Then, where is the sense in res x such lands from the oceu- 
pancy of any one who wantsthem? There are in tl I vast 
valleys bound in by rock-ribbed mountains with no ng ream 
to gladden and fructify the dormant } er of its idles w no 

|} water anywhere save occasional percolations from the me a 

| sides, and yet, under the const: i given t iw, all snch lands 
are henceforth reserved I ie ht ll ha f ] ceforth and for- 

| ever reserved, 

We know that in a similar country ‘‘ Jacob digzed him a well” 
}and lived. But under this act Jacob would now ve deprived this 
| pleasure in the Mojave Desert of free America. You have made the 
| establishment of a home an impossibility. For if 1 industrious, 
| enterprising pioneer goes mito the dry sands and digs bim a well, 
; erects pumps, secures water, produces protitable products that can 

not be raised elsewhere in this country, he is met by a “ruling” on 
| the act of October 2, 1888, and though 100 miles from any stream, 
the fruits of his labor, like the apples of the Dead Sea, turn to asl 


ucs 


in his hands. 





Did that act ever design such absurd effect? Certainly not. The 
| real spirit of the act would never touch bim harshly or any such as 
jhe. Yet we | that he is knocked out by construction. The peo- 

ple of the West are opposed to this law. As evidence of the intel- 


lig 


gent opinion of my constituents on this subject, | will, with tl 
indulgence of the House, read for its consideration 
adopted by a mass meeting of the citizens of Pima Cor 
on the 17th of June last. 


TY 
resolutions 
inty, Arizona, 
The resolutious are as follows: 


ARID LANDS O ARIZONA. 

Ata mass meeting of the citizens of Pima County, held at the city hall in the city 

} of Tucson on the l7th day of June, 1890, John A. Black was called to the chair 

|} and George I. Roskruge was appointed secretary A committ hich waa ap- 

pointed to draught resolutions reported the following, which were unanimously 
adopted 

** Whereas the Attorney-General has construed a clause of the provisions of the 

} act of October 2, 18*8, entitled ‘An act making appropriations for sundry civil 

| expenses, etc.,"’ under the head of ‘Appropriations for the United States Geolog 

ical Survey,’ with reference to the designation or selection of sites for reaervoira 

| ditches, aud canals for irrigation purposes; that thereby all lands capable of cul 


| tivation by irrigation are reserved from sale, and |! 


nee not open to entry under! 
the desert-land act, homestead, pre-emption, or other acts; and 
|} ‘‘ Whereas that construction stops all settlement and reclamation of such lands 
| and strikes a fatal blow to our prosperity, and leaves the Territory of Arizona in 
its natural unsettled desert condition, barring all inducements to investment 
and 
* Whereas many entries have been madein good faith since that act, and tens of 
thousands of dollars spent in the reclamation of lands and the construction of 
| canals and ditches which is lost if this constraction prevails: Therefore 


‘Resolved, That we demand the immediate repeal of that provision of the law, ox 
that Arizona be excepted from its provision. That we ask no Government aid 
simply that the land laws, the desert and homestead acts particularly, be retained 
and thereby all lands will be reclaimed that can he profitably, and all dit 
canals, and reservoirs will be built by private enterprise that would be profitabl 
to the Government to do Ved mand the repeal of this law, and then 
alone in our struggle with the desert, as we ha trated that we can mak: 
the desert bloom wit! 


hes 


to be let 
ve demo 


rout Government aid, if not injured by bad legislation. 
The committee also recommended the adoption of the following 
| “kesolved, That this meeting create a standing committee of fifteen, empow 
ered to take such means us they may deem best to prom the repeal of this 


law.” 





|} The resolution was adopted. 
| On motion, a committee, consisting of Judge William H. Barnes. General Thomas 
| F. Wilson, and Dr. F. H. Goodwin, was appointed to submit a number of names of 
| citizens of the county to the chairman, J. A. Black, to enable him to appoift suc! 
| Persons as may be best qualified to carry out the objects of the meeting, and the 
following persons were appointed as such committes 
L.C. Hughes, William i Parnes, Albert Steinfeldt, Thomas F. Wilson, Jol 
A. Black, F. H. Goodwin, George J. Ruskruge, Ham Lis R. R. Richardson 
Isaac N. Towne, J.J. Chatham, John Brickwood, James Fin! James K. Brown 
| and Walter L. Vail. 
JOHN A. BLACK, Chairman 
GEORGE J. ROSIRUGE, Secretary. 


Mr. Chairman, the names appearing on that resolution represent 
men of energy and the highest order of intelligence. They know 
what they are talking about far better than many who have ad- 
dressed this House on the pending question. These are men who have 
had experience with the question at issue, and I commend careful 
consideration of what they have sair. 

And with equal force comes to you the following resolutions, 
adopted by the Phenix Chamber of Commerce, in Maricopa County, 





Arizona. This chamber is composed of men of intluence, wealth, and 
patriotism. Hear what they have to say: 
PHextx CHAMBER OF COMMERC! 
| Phenix, Ariz., J ) 
| At the regular monthly meeting of the board of director ft Phe Chan 
| ber of Commerce, held on the 9th day of July, 1890, the ! ving resolution 18 
| unanimously adopted : 
} ** Whereas the Attorne General has ce tr ( pro sions of the 
| act of October 2, 1*88. ¢ tled ‘An act ma z | itiona f sundry civi 
expenses, ete under t dof ‘Any 4 for 1 United States Geolog 
} teal Survey,’ with refer desig uu of sites for reservoirs 
| ditches, and carals for irriga n purposes. that thereby all lands capable of cu! 
tivation by ir tion are reserved nd hence net open to entry under 
| the deaert-land act, homestead, pre-er or other act There 
**Neaolved, That this org zation most ea neatly request tl t Congre ake in 
| merifate action to repeal the said law, as under the decision of rey Ger 
| eral all settlement and improvement of lands effected by this act are stopped 
Numerous entries bave been made in good faith since that act by bona tide » ttlers 
and thousands of dollars spent in the reclamation of land iction 


i the const 
| of canals, which will be entirely lost, bringing much hardship upon honest set 
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tlers and prostrating the agricultural interests of our Territory, unless Congress 
repeals the law now in force 





HENRY E. KEMP, President. 
LUTHER J. WOOD, Secretary. 
Hion. Manx Siri 


Washington, D. ( 


With equal indorsement of the men, and as a further evidence of 


the evil effect of this act, I beg to read the proceedings of a mass 
meeting held in the county of Yuma, Arizona, on June 24, 1890: 


THE ARID LAND BILL—THE MASS MEETIN 


In accordance with the following publish d call, a mass meeting of the citizens 
of Yuma County, Arizona, met at the county court-house on the evening of June 
24. 1890 


MASS MEETIN 


\ mass meeting of the citizens of Yuma County is hereby called to meet at the 
court-bonse of the county, on Tuesday, the 24th day of June, 1890, for the pur- 
ose of expressing views and passing resolutions relative to existing arid fand 
WAV Ae 

F, 8, Ingalls, chairman board of supervisors ; C. V. Meeden and O. F. 
lownsend, members of board of supervisors ; Samuel Purdy, dis- 
trict attorney; M. N. Nugent, sheriff; W.L. Hopkins, treasurer; 
Frank Aviia, recorder; C. H. Brinley, probatejudge ; L. A. Hicks, 
county surveyor; J. L. Redondo, « fork of board of supervisors; J, 
W. Dorrington, member legislative council ; Bake r, €x-mem- 
ber of assembly, and many citizens.”’ 


Cha 


Lhe meet 
E. J. Trippel 
vot 

On motion of Mr. Purdy, seconded by Mr. Dorrington, a committee of six were 
appointed by the chair to draught resolutions indicative of the sense of this meeting 
in the matter of the obnoxieus and injurious clause of the Congressional enact- 


g was called to order by lon. Samuel Pardy. Dr. J. H. Taggart and 
ere elected chairman and secretary, respectively, by unanimous 


ment of October 8, 1890, entitled “An act making . oe ms for sundry civil 
expenses, eto., under the head of appropriations for the United States Geological 
Suorvey.’ : 


lhe chairman appointed upon such committee Messrs, Semuel Purdy, J. W. 

Dorrington, C. H. Brinley, C. E. Spencer, F. B. Wightman, and H. W. Blaisdell. 

After a short receas, Mr. Pardy, as chairman, submitted the following resolu- 

tiens in behali of the committee 

Mr. Chairman, your committee on resolutions present the following annexed 
hereto, and recommend their adoption. 

SAMUEL 

* Chairman 


PURDY, 


of Committee. 


W hereas the Attorney-General has construed a clause of the provisions of the 
act of October 2, 1888, entitled ‘An act making appropriations for sundry civil 


expenses,’ etc., under the head of ‘Appropriations for the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey,’ with reference to the designation or selection of sites for reser- 


veirs, ditches, and canals for irrigation purposes, that thereby all Jands capable 
of cultivation by irrigation are caeupeel frum sale, and hence not open to entry 
under the desert-land act, homestead, pre-emption, or other acts; and 

Whereas that construction stops all settlementand reclamation of such lands, 
and strikes a fatal blow to our prosperity, and leaves the Territory of Arizona in 
ite natural unsettled desert state, barring all inducement to investment ; and 

Whereas many entries have been made in good faith since that act, and tens of 
thousands of dollars spent in the reclamation of lands, and the construction of 
ditehes and canals whicn is lost if this coustruction prevails 

Resolved, That in our opinion the law of Congress of 1890 concerning arid land 
west of the one hundredth meridian, and withdrawing from entry all lands so 
classed, has proven detrimental in every direction, and embodies fatality if con- 
tinued. 

It is our deliberate opinion, therefore, that said act should be repealed, for the 
reason that the general prosperity of this Territory will thereby be hastened ; 
that the existing depression arising from the present uncertainty of former and 
future entries. will be removed, and an additional imfiucement offered to those 
abroad who will be satisfied to locate here if their presence and investments are 
peony by a guaranty that their entries, made in good faith, will not be dis- 
turbec 

On motion, the resolutions were unanimously adopted. 
On motion, it was ordered that five type-written copies be prepared at as early 
a date as possible, and that a copy be forwarded to the President of the Senate, 
the Speaker of the Honse of Representatives, the chairmen of the Senate and 
House Committees on Arid Lands, and to our Delegate in Congress. These 
copies shali alao include the call for the meeting, the miuutca of proceedings, and 
shall be signed by the chairman and secretary 
On motion the meeting adjourned sine dic 
J. H. TAGGART, Chairman. 
E. J. TRIPPEL, Secretary. 


From these proceedings it will be observed that only one opinion 
prevails among the people who are on the ground confronting the 
difficulties of the situation with intelligent and tireless industry. 
There can be but one sensible opinion when we all have equal 
knowledge of the facts, and an equal desire to reclaim the waste 
places and make habitable lands which in places are as desolate as 
the sand dunes of Sahara. 

Mr, Chairman, the people of the arid region have only just learned 
the effect given the act of October 2, 1888, but in the mean time hnn- 
dreds of settlements have been made in goed faith all through that 
vast domain. Of their little they have spent all, only to meet in- 
justice in their innocent, nay, laudable ambition to secure what the 
bleeding heart of Burns desired, “the privilege of being independ- 
ent.” Itis not fair to act thus by these people. You have no more 
right to rob them than they have to rob a mail-coach or railroad 
train, and to my mind there is very little difference in moral ethics 
between the highwayman who robs of money by force, and the leg- 
islator who by his vote deprives an innocent man of the fruits of his 
honest toil. 

I received, afew weeks ago, a letter from a gentleman by the name 
of Watt, residing in Pima County, Arizona. I wish I had it here to 
read you a few facts from it confirmatory of the observations which I 
have already submitted. Going into the desert perhaps 50 or 100 miles 
from any stream on which he conld rely for water, he at great ex- 
pense of time, labor, energy, and money dug wells, erected pumps, 
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and succeeded in reclaiming several hundred acres of 
promised full reward for his enterprise. All this was don: 
to the act of October, 1888, and in entire ignorance of t}; 
of the ruling which now prevents him from acquiring tii 
fair? Isithonorable? Isitjust? With many hundreds 
uated, Congress will disgrace itselfif it does not imme: 
provision whereby all such can obtain certain and speed 
argument can add force to the mere statement of su 
these men have. I have confident hope that this Cong 
let these particular wrongs go forth unnoticed and w 

Mr. Chairman, I agree most heartily with the gent 
Montana [ Mr, CARTER] that this wholesale reservation 
the red lines on this map, shows no survey as contemp!) 

The act, I repeat, never designed such an absurd an 
summation. Every member then on this floor, except | 
ited few who saw and desired present results, knew 
not the intent of the act. If it had ever entered into 
the majority to conceive such result the bill would never 
If it had even been suspected or vaguely suspicioned t] 
vation was going to extend to lands that could neve: 
by any reservoir constructed by any human agency 
never have passed. 

I feared the result, but could find no one to join m 
hension. To be more accurate, I feared rather the po 
result. The fact isthat no reservoir site in Arizona, 
informed, has ever been really surveyed and marked, 
susceptible of reclamation marked on the ground 
by other description. Yet 113,000 square miles in Ari; 
been by an opinion of the Attorney-Gencral—an ill-ad 
absolutely withdrawn from settlement. If that ofl 
less attention to technicality, and had construed the la 
and liberal spirit which its very intent disclosed, the 
of which we now complain could never have followed. 

Mr. Chairman, we are now bronght to the practical 
question before us. What ought to be done? I am: 
favor of an appropriation and a liberal appropriation, { 
and construction of reservoirs by the Government unl 
will grant to the Territories and States the arid lands f 
of education and internal improvement. In one or t) 
the life, prosperity, and progress of the West, and on on 
depends the chance or power of a poor man to make a |! 
self in the really arid portion of the Republic. 

Permitme here to digress in order to answer as bri: 
certain statements of the gentleman from Illinois [ Mr. 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations. He cc 
under our present land laws a man can take up in individ 
much as 1,200 acres, That is simply a mistake unless th: 
fines himself to purely desert land, on whichhe must {il 
tion claim, a homestead claim, a timber-culture claim, a 
land claim. Ina desert country he would be an idiot 
such a filing, for he could not comply execpt in most fay 
ties with the timber-culture, homestead, or pre-emptio 

It is simple idiocy in actual experience. Permit me t 
gentleman that there is now no danger of anybody st: 
desert land in Arizona. There is no opportunity for | 
under the desert act unless there is a liar ready to co: 
and water available to the wants ofthe land. The wat: 
Arizona are already largely taken up. Irrigation must 
be carried on or instituted at tremendous expense. 1 
attempting to cultivate land by means of small streau 
wells are absolutely prohibited from doing so. 

What does anybody want with 640 acres of desert lan 
have not traveled over those wastes of sand and be! 
but mesquite, sage brush, and cactus for days, not a str 
nor a cloud in the sky, speak very learnedly of the val 
tate in the Mohave Desert. Do you fear that somebo 
1,200 acres of worthless desert land? They could ha 
of it and do themselves no good nor anybody else an 
this sentimental talk and poetical gush about homest: 
on desert land is nothing more nor less than naked nons 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] dwells 
on that clause of the act which empowers the Presi«: 
the lands in dispute open to homestead entry. What g 
do. Suppose he should, to-morrow, throw it all open | 
under such law, what good would result from it? No 
It can not, and of course wil! not, be settled under t 
law. Let us concede that the engineers have select 
reservoir site on a certain river or water-course, avd | 
out the lands subject to reclamation under it. Let us 
cede that the lands, by Executive proclamation, hav: 
open to homestead entry and have actually been enter 
law. 

In what condition does the entryman find himself? 
has the law bestowed? How has it aided him to bring 
the land? He is simply left mm the beatified condition 
able to help himself, with no friend willing to help bh 
have to. send some of your constituents there to try this 
for mine have more sense than to undertake it. 


11 
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The settler is on the desert until the water ison the land, and the | now under consideration, and had the same referred to the la 
poor, homeless man will never be there until the Government actu- | named committee. Despite every effort, it still sleeps amid th 
aliy gives him a chance by constructing the reservoir at its own ex- | nois records of that body. I fear the chairman of that commit 
pense and distributing, under proper regulation, the water over the | te: I rtain ve nd hence 
land. With the greatest personal respect for the honorable chair- | no favorable 1 rt on my bill has ul 
man of the committee [Mr. Cannon], he will, I am sure, pardon m« No Mr. Chairman, in the 1 f ug to me I re to 
for saying that it is simple nonsense to talk about reclaiming the | state 1 on on th vendi n Under the pre t lav 
desert lands of Arizona under the homestead law, independent of | a une e% reg 3 are resel l from settlement. 17 g, 
governmental aid. The gentleman seems to think that people aré ( 3 repealed this re at her with the wh 
lving around Arizona only waiting a chance to steal a piece of vacant | drographi rvey item of the last | civil bill. Of these two 
unproductive land. | evils I do not hesitate to my support to the Senate amendment. 
Mr. CANNON. If my friend will allow me to take a minute of his | Far better at this time to wipe the w e act from the statutes than 
time I will recompense him, because he has come to the point. There | to leave t! LW, as ‘ trned, operative: d bin on this 
is any amount of this desert land that never can be and never will | great misgoverned area of our wide country. 
be irrigated for the want of water. | Ihave used with due caution the expression “ two evils,” becau 
Mr. SMITH, of Arizona. Assuredly. | lam convinced that neither the Senate amendment nor the presen 
Mr. CANNON. So that water after all is a material thing. Now, | luw is applicable to the conditions surrounding the people whom ] 
[ask my friend if this Senate amendment is adopted if it does not | have the honor to represent as Delegate on this floor.. The present 
in effect allow people under the four different ways of acquiring the | law is simply barbarous t light of preceding legislation; th« 
public land to get 1,100 or 1,200 acres of reservoir site where the | Senate amendm« to the ust, in pt in the light of the 
water originates, and thus to control the water in perpetuity ? | natural problem confronting Lhe hydrographic survey ought 
Mr. SMITH, of Arizona. I seethe point the gentleman makes. I | not to be discont 1, neither sl | the desert lands be reserved 
have already answered beforehand the principal part of his question, | from desert-land entry. The m id fair solution of the problem 
and in response to the balance I will inform him that in Arizona | seems to me to be this : 
every stream is already largely diverted, and vested rights exist in | rhe United States Gi ld continue the survey of tle 
those using the water. These rights can not under the law be dis- | arid lands and reserve all proper reservoir sites, together with tl 
turbed by any subsequent appropriation of the water, even though | lands to be reclaimed the , such reservation to take effect on] 
he could get 20,000 acres of land from the Government. on completion of the survey, and the lands reserved to be so marked 
The irrigation of the remaining public land in Arizona will cost | and designated that the set can make no mistake. Furtl 
more per acre than an improved farm in Illinois is worth. |} more, the present law so far as it fects bona fide ttilement o 
Mr. CANNON. Bat, if my friend will allow me, I know that irriga- | desert land subsequent to October 2, 1888, m be repealed. The 
tion is expensive, but if seems to me that in the fullness of time in | title of such settlers must be protected unk Congress desiré 
the Western Territories and States, under apt legislation and apt | solemnly to record an unjustifiable outrage innocent people. 
grants to the States by legislation in the future, these reservoir sites | Mr. Chairman, this is a se1 juestion to the people who sen 
will be reserved for public use in such a way that the States will have | me here. They have commissioned me to protest against the whol 
no power to alienate or dispose of the lands beyond the regulation of | sale reservation of the public ] ell as against the threatened 
State sovereignty ; and that by legislation of that kind, the reservoir | repeal of the desert-land act. You, common with them, are in 
sites will be reserved for the use of the people, rather than to allow | terested in this legislation. Every sche strict and every voting 
them to be gobbled up for the use of the few. I think legislation is | precinct in the United States are, knowingly or nnknowingly, like 
needed, but Ido not sce that this provision gives the legislation, | wise deeply interested. Our public land is, or should be, dedicated 
nor do I believe that it is practicable to get the necessary legislation | to the public good. The public ca 1 this respect be no better 
in this way by a rider upon this appropriation bill. served than by making the desert, the useless, waste, unprofitabl 
Now, Lhave takentwo minutes of the gentleman’s time, and I hope, | desert, the fertile fields and happy homes of prosperous, patrioti 
Mr. Chairman, you will take two minutes from my time and yield it | people. 
tothe gentleman from Arizona. | This can be accomplished by no mere hydrographic survey, neit 
Mr. SMITH, of Arizona. Now, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from | Can it obtain under the law as it now exists. ‘Lherefore the la 
Illinois has again misunderstood me if he has inferred from any re- | tegards reservation of desert land should be repealed, and the G 
mark of mine that I offered any opposition to the reservation of | erumentshould reclaim the lands by actual construction of reservé 
reservoir sites from settlement, or of the land reclaimable'by such | or else refuse to contribute another cent to the surve Of wha 
reservoirs. But I do object to any such reservation of land un- | Value is the survey of reservoir sites if all ends there? With en 
less the Government intends to aid by actually building the reser- | phasis I repeat, of what earthly value can tl irvey be if the land 
voirs. We have known these reservoir sites for years, but nobody | remains reserved from settlement and the Government refuses t 
seemstohavetakenaclaimon them. I repeat that my objection to | carry out the design of the survey, to wit, the construction of the 
this bill isthat under its provisions not one acre in the 113,000 square | reservoirs? 
miles in Arizona can be acquired under any law whatever. | Under existing law a further prosecution of such survey is a crim- 
Mr. CANNON. If my friend will allow me right there. Is not | inal waste of public money. Under proper law there could possibly 
that absolutely worthless for any agricultural purpose unless water | be no more humane, patriotic, and justifiableexpenditare. ButIhav« 


can be placed upon it? 


| so often pressed these views on the House that I must refrain ampli 
Mr. SMITH, of Arizona. Of course, itis. That is what I am try 


| 

fying them at thistime. But permit me, in conclusion, to beseccl 
ing to impress on the House. | you with solemn earnestness to take no rash step in this important 

Mr. CANNON. Precisely. Then what good would it do to open | matter. The part of wisdom is to repeal so mnch of the act of O 

that land to settlement that can not be irrigated ? | ber 2, 1888, as reserves from settlement the arid lands, and to ( 

| 

| 

| 


Mr. CANNON. If my friend will allow me. Is my friend a mem-| | /lere the hammer fell, 
ber of the Committee on Arid Lands or the Committee on Public | ‘ 
Lands ? j Friday Auquast 1, 1 


Mr. SMITH, of Arizona. I have not the honor of serving on | 


ng Mr.SMITH, of Arizona. Ah, there is the point, exactly. Nobody | firm the title of all those who in good faith made settlen 
cares whether the land impossible of irrigation is ever open to settlc- | est claim thereon after said date. 
ment or not; for whether open or not nobody will ever try to live on Make liberal appropriation for survey of water-power for | 
it. Butmnch of the land is capable of irrigation independent of res- | of agriculture, with the understanding that Congress will a 
ervoirs, andof these lands I am speaking—the only ground on which | build the necessary dams and ditches in order that the po 
the poor man ean hope to geta foothold. To these men we propose to | have equal chances with the rich in the fruits of such expendi 
offer a chance of which the present law deprives them by refusing to and nothing but good can result to the whole of « sreat country 
them any assurance of title. And the proposition of my friend from Furthermore, I earnestly implore you to let the deser Mt act re 
: Mllinois is equally vicious. main as it is. 


either of those committees. Mr. SMYi H, of -Arizona. Mr. Chairn . ‘ 4 
Mr. CANNON, I merely wanted to ask, if my friend had the in- | 4ny position assumed by me on questions touching our | a 
formation, how it happened that legislation apt and proper had not | policy when I find myself in harmo distinguished gen- 
been presented, or reported, or considered by either of those com- | tleman from Illinois | Mr. PAYSON In this amendment proposed 
Mittees, by him, as on many other occasions, he has shown that pract 
Mr. SMITH, of Arizona. The gentleman, being of larger ability | knowledge of conditions which is so much needed on this floor. | 
and much longerservice here than I, is fully as competent as [ am | have been accorded the advantage of many conversations with t 
to answer the question he propounds, but I am free to say in re- gentleman on the question now in hand, and I am constra ‘ 
sponse that Ido not know why the Committee on Public Lands, or | give my full assent to umendment, modified as I shall hereat 
especially the Committee on Arid Lands—so ably presided over by | suggest 
my esteemed friend from California, General VANDEVER—have not I have always contended, and still contend, that the ds 
oug since taken more active steps in this matter. On my arrival | act must remain unmolested if rapid development of the V de 
ere I straightway introduced a bill to repeal the obnoxious law sired. I had myself prepared an amendment to t 
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before us, the purpose of which was to accomplish just what the 
P on amendment proposes, except that the desert-land act was to 
remain unchanged by my amendment. On that particular question 
only do we seriously differ vow. His amendment reduces desert en- 
try to 320 acres, repeals the reservation clause in the act of October 
2, 1888, and preserves all bona fide claims made subsequent to said 
date. To all this (save the objection already stated) I give my most 
cordial support and unqnalitied approval. In fact, to thisend I have 
been working since the first day of the present session. 


Iam sory that this House refuses to be convinced of the neces- 


sity of letting the desert-land act remain as now written. Under 

the operation of that beneficent law the West has revealed a mar- 
s development. No valid objection to the law has been made 

by y one throughout that long debate. There has been no charge | 


of fraud committed under that act which is supported by any evi- 


dence worthy of serions consideration. Iventure the assertion that 
more land has been stolen from the Government in one year under 
the pre-emption and homestead laws than has been stolen under the 
desert-land act within its whole history. Bunt, becanse land has been 

olen under the homestead act, are we to advocate the repeal of that 
law? Yet of jnst such logic as this is every argament made which 
inveighs against the desert-land act. If agricultural lands have 
been taken up under the desert-land act the fault lies in the exe- 
cution of the land laws and not in the laws themselves, 

Six hundred and forty acres have proven, since the passage of the 
act in question, a premium too small fur wary capital to Jaunch 
itself into the euterprise of irrigating these deserts. The poor and 
bomeless are unable to build vast reservoirs and construct miles of 
canals and ditches. Thevery class for whom our Government should 
have the most solicitude will be most injured by the repeal of this 
act. The water must be brought to the land before the poor man 
can be benefited. It will never be bronght on the land unless a 
course is pursued so liberal in its character that capital will seek 
the investment. 

But Iam asked why 160 acres of rich irrigated land is not enough 
for anybody. It is enough when you get it. But the question, the 
practical, important, present question is, how are you going to get 
the 160 acres of irrigated land? ‘To further illustrate my point: 
Say, for instance, that ten men combine to build a reservoir and con- 
struct a canal for the purpose of reclaiming lands on which to estab- 
lish homes. Under the present law 6,400 acres is the premium 
offered, Under the proposition to repeal the law, these parties 
would receive only 1,600 acres. The reservoir and main canal will 
cost virtually the same, whether the land be 6,400 acres or 1,600 
“cres, 

It follows then of necessity that the less land you give to such en- 
terprises the greater the price per acre to carry them out and less 
the tendeney of people to undertake the job. When these ten men 
have reclaimed the 640 acres each they have land to sell—land which 
they must sell to repay the expenditure. Thus the large holdings 
are broken into smaller pieces, and the hitherto worthless desert be- 
comes a scene of surpassing beauty, and happy homes gladden the 
landscape where once silence and desolation held their horrid reign. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, lam convinced that the wisest course to pur- 
sue is to leave the desert-land act undisturbed and in all things else 
accept the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. HERMANN. What gentleman from Llinois? 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona. Mr. Payson. It is his amendment that 
I am discussing, and not that of Mr. CANNON, the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations. The latter gentleman has advocated 
with his usual strength and with great plausibility a proposition 
which in the light of surrounding facts appears absolutely ridicnu- 
lons, to wit: ‘* Desert land should be taken up under homestead law.” 
I have already asserted that the trouble about the desert act never 
originated in the law, but grew out of the manner of its execution. 
Lands agricultural in character have been taken up under the des- 
ert-land law. But the act was a violation of lawas much as larceny 
or murder are violations of all civilized criminal codes. 

But gentlemen seem to fear a monopoly of the desert lands. To 
hear them one would think that if the act is not repealed, and 
repealed immediately, some hungry land monopolist will pounce 
on the Mohave desert and water every inch of it and keep it all to 
himself. The people who live where I came from laugh at the pre- 
posterous absurdity. There is no scramble for possession of these 
arid mesas. There exists no necessity for apprehension. Millions 
of these acres will remain notenanted when this mighty Government 
shall have vanished from the face of the earth. 

All possible encouragement should be given private enterprise, 
and when that ceases to be exercised the strong arm of the United 
States Treasury should be invoked to increase as far as possible the 
area of reclaimed land. It will never be reclaimed in any other 
way. The only chance the poor will ever have to lay bands upon 
that land is that it shall first be irrigated either by aggregated pri- 
vate capital or by direct Government aid. 

In the Fiftieth Congress when this matter of irrigaticen was first 
under disenssion on this floor, being pressed by the gent'eman from 
Tennessoe [Mr. MCMILLIN ] as to the purpose of the proposed appro 
priation, I took the position, which I still maintain, that you are 








a 





worse than wasting every cent of money put in this survey 
will ever be applied to it, unless the Government intends 
the reservoirs and conduct the water to the land. If ¢ 
ment does not do it nobody will, especially when met |! 
reservation of all these lands from settlement. It st 
the Government would logically have to press the w: 
though Congress, I admit, has studiously avoided co 

to that proposition. The Government will have to do 1 
vive the land to those who will do it, otherwise it wi 
main as it is. 

The proposition is plain to any one acquainted with 
features of the country. If gentlemen who talk so feeling 
homesteading the desert lands would go with me for 50 or | 
and see nothing but a vast plain of hot, glittering sand 
by a cloudless sky, no growth nor water anywhere, not 
lust and desolation, they would close up the fountains of 1 
gnided eloquence and begin the exercise of positive, pract 
lation. I refer to actual desert, not to those beantifal sp 
rigated valley lands which have already demonstrated t} 


possibilities of that wonderful soil and climate which mark A 


as the coming sanitarium of the world. 


It is all very beautiful to talk about men reclaiming th. 


i 


under homestead law, but you may be assured the poor a 
less will never find a home on such land except through 5 
lation as [ have suggested. 


Thé amendment of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Payso 


requires that the entryman of desert land shall be a bona 
dent of the State or Territory in which the entry is made 
willing to give my assent to this proposition for reasons 
stated. 

I repeat that the greatest possible encouragement s 
to the reclamation of the desert. This is the first and most 
tant step. No unnecessary embargo shonld be placed 
sides, I can see no reason why the son of the gentleman fron 





Ia 


{[Mr. CANNON] or my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mu1 
should be debarred the right to invest their money in so landa 


enterprise by mere reason of non-residence. They certain] 


much right in the matter as I or my neighbor. I would not sa 
same of agricultural lands, for they are immediately producti) 


grants of such land by the Government should be confine: 


1+ 


who actually go upon them and make homes. Therefore, | 
the residence clause should be stricken from this amendment . 


same principle and for the same reason that I hold that the 
ment should be increased rather than lessened in respect 
lands. 

As suggested by the gentleman from Montana [ Mr. Cari 


FI 


provision touching the right to the use of the water by pers: 


veying the same is merely declaratory of the law as the c 
construed it from the time when the question first arose. 
no objection to that provision, because it is in direct line \ 
decisions of the courts, uniformly followed and maintained 
them. 

From present indications in this House, and from all th. 


tion and all the discussion that have been had in the Hons 
gard to the public lands since I have been a member of it, I a 


istied that these desert lands will never be reclaimed |)y t! 
States Government, and I am satisfied further that as lo: 


l 


Government continues to pat an embargo upon private en 


they will never be reclaimed by anybody. That region w 
stand there a desert as it is, absolutely worthless to th: 
States, and I believe that the very best way for the Gover: 
dispose of those lands would be by making a direct «« 
them to the States and Territories, with proper restrictions 
disposition of the lands and the expenditure of the mone 
from them. 

Mr. CANNON. My friend from Arizona commenced his s) 


paying a deserved tribute to my colleague from I)linois[{ Mr Is 


and indorsing his amendment, but throughout the rest ot 


t 


he was continually drifting away from that ground. Now, | 
be glad to know what position my friend really assumes on t! 


tion? 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona. I have not drifted away an 
the proposition first laid down by me. I have advocated th: 
ment of your colleague [Mr. Payson] except as to the qu 
land to be allowed each settler, and the residence claus 
amendment. 

If the gentleman had honored me with closer attention 
recognize the injustice of his criticism. Those who have s 
accorded attention have already discovered my positio. on t! 
tion, and I have not the time to repeat. 

{ Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, I crave but one! 
indulgence to say to the House that whatever of comme! 
may have uttered in regard to the gentleman from I/liueis 


i 


SON ] in connection with his knowledge of and attention to : 


tions touching the public lands applies with equal force to | 
ecessor, my friend from Indiana, Judge HoLmMan, who has 
given the subject great attention. 


On th 
wa 


ing 
lard 


Mr 
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fair, | 
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Compound Lard. 


SPEECH 
ms 


HON. JUSTIN R. WHITING, 





say in plain terms to the country that you will not, though itis within 
the power of Congress, relieve the producers of lard, a great commer- 
cial article, an article produced by the farmers of this country, from the 
losses which they have so long sustained and are stil) sustaining by 
reason of this outrageous ard bold counterieitiny. ‘ 

We know and the country knows that the remedy proposed is law 
ful and efficacious, because in a similar case it has worked well and 


L ' Be nee stood the test of the courts. It is but ashort time ago that up nevery 

OF MICHIGAN, table was placed spurious butter, which, like this spurious lard, in 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, smell, taste, and appearance was so like genuine butter as to deceive 

Thursday, August 21, 1890, the mont expert. This butter, like spurious lard, w s o1 could be 

made of ail sorts of vile compounds and cheap refuse, which the man- 

On the bill H. R. 11568) definiag “lard,” also imposing a tax upon and regulating ufacturers were able to disguise by the use of chemicals. and thus pre- 

e manufacture and sale, importation, and exportation of compound lard, pared it was place@ upon the market as genuine butter and was able 
Mr. WHITING said: to take the place of and to drive out real butte: 

Mr, SPEAKER: I disapprove of this bill, for it singles ont alargeand | This exactly parallels in all respects thiscompound lard. The eftect 


legitimate industry and practically destroys it. It takes from the peo- | of the spurious-butter traud, as everybody remembers, was to a large 
ple a healthful and cheap food product and renders no equivalent. It | extent to drive out and destroy the butter-making interests of the 
destroys competition and builds upa monopoly. | United States, to the great detriment of the whole country, exc« pt 
This bill, Mr. Speaker, if enacted into law, would prove a substan- | those engaged in the fraud. Congress thereupon passed an act similar 
tial basis for the greatest lard trust the world has ever known. Would | to this, taxing, very lightly, as does this bill, the spuriousarticle, and 
t benefit the farmer, as the advocates of this measure proclaim? I | putting the same under the internal-revenue system, and compelling 
answer most certainly not. The farmer can not compete with these | it tobe marked and branded so that people would know just what they 
great lard-refining establishments, for the farmer throws away what | were buying. 
the refiner makes into extra-choice, steam-refined family lard. Will 


This remedy was complete, and the dairy interest was relieved of the 
the farmer sell his pork for more because of a high price of lard? 


fraud which was fast sending it to bankruptcy and ruin, and the pub- 


jain I answer no. The man who sells the swine is benetited by the | lie are protected in the use of good butter. This bill is based upon th 
argest sale possible of the hog products. | Same idea and it is intended to operate in the same way. 
Whenever the price of lard and hog products advances, the export | Mr. Speaker, this compound lard business is, if possible a greate1 


and sale decrease because of the inability of the foreigner, as well also | frand than the one which we have already so successfully legislated 
of many of our Own people, to as freely use them when the price is | against. Every reason which impelled me to vote for the oleomarga- 
high. This at once is followed by a low price for hogs. | rine bill impels me to vote tor this. The American people like fai: 
No, Mr. Speaker, if itis the promotion of good, stable, honest indus- | play; they despise anything that isunderhanded and frandulent. This 
try that demands the cunsideration of this House, let us substitute for | legislation directly affects the interests of the farmers of this land. 
this bill the bill known as the Paddock general pure-food bill. It is | Many who oppose this bill claim to be the friends of the farmers and 
geveral in its provisions. It discriminates against no special interest | of the f urming interests of this country 
and does not create any monopolies; it protects the public against the | If you are really in earnest in such claimed friendsh 
adulteration and misbranding of every article of food, drink, and drugs, | is a chance to show that you are truly the friends of the 
and prohibits the use of any ingredient that is injurious to health. It | you are willing, even against the appeals of those who have grown rich 
is general in its character, and by it honest competition is encouraged | by plundering them, to pass this most just legislation in the special 
under the natural laws of trade. interest of the farmer, legislation that will do no injury to the com- 
igain, Mr. Speaker, I am unwilling to be classed among those who | pound-lard interest if it is an honest and legitimate business, for all 
offer this bill as a peace-offering to the farmers and as an offset to the | it does is to compel the manufacturers to inform the public of the ex- 
measures passed in the interest of the manufacturers and importers. | act composition of the article they seek tosell and prevents them there 
Assuch it isa piece of impertinence, for the measure is purely and | by from palming off upon that public the spurious article under false 
wholly in the interest of the ‘‘pork-packing farmer’’ in the cities, | and fradulent representations. 
and not for the actual farmer. | Mr. Speaker, I believe in letting every honest industry stand upon 
The farmers, I think, are gunning for bigger game than the paltry | its own merits, and no honest industry will ask to stand in any other 
sop this evidently unfair and unbusinesslike bill offers. Any law af- | way. Sir, I am firmly of the belief that not only the financial inter- 
fecting either supply or demand must in the main work injury. ests of the people are promoted, but also good morals are aided and ad- 
vanced when we engage in legislation to suppress frauds, and especially 
' frauds in food productions which not only rob the honest producer, but 
Compound Lard. impair the health of those who are in a manner placed beyond the 
power of detecting the imposition imposed upon them. 
For these reasons I shall vote for this bill, believing it in the inter 
SPEECH ests of honesty and fair dealing, and especially in the interests of the 
farmers of this country. 
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OF 


HON. ORMSBY’ B. THOMAS, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, August 21, 1890, 


On the bill (CH. R. 11568) defining “lard,” also imposing a tax upon and regulat- 


ing the manufacture and sale, importation, and exportation of compound 
lard, 


Mr. THOMAS said: 
_ Mr. Speaker: The legislation and relief proposed by this bill are so 
‘air, just, and within the legitimate power of Congress to adopt that 
lam astonished that there should be any opposition whatever to it. ins, thls eels eal ieeetion the bill (H.R a det ae oe 
The undisputed fact is that the farmers and producers as well as | alec tuoosicw a tanntnon anil tewalatitie the mantfaciere aed ale ane ard 
. pu Pp also imposing a tax upon and regulating th anufacture ar a nportatio 
‘ke consumers of lard have been for many years defrauded in a most | and exportation of compound lard 
‘arelaced and shameful manner by a spurious article palmed off upon Mr STOCKDALE said 
me public as pure lard and made to take the place of lard, when in Mr. SPEAKER: I[ have tried for some time to get some gentleman to 
act it isa base adulteration. state or its supporters to confess the real object of this bill 
The effect of this has been not only to injure and depreciate the price 
‘thome, but also to shut the doors of many of the great foreign mar- 


Compound Lard. 


SPEECH 
OF 
HON. THOMAS R. STOCKDALE, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Thursday. August 21, 1890, 


and I have 
arrived at the conclusion, by their own statements, that the advocates 
| of the bill support it purely on the ground and for the object stated by 


aa against American lard, by which the farmers ofthe country have | my colleague [ Mr. CATCHING to tax this country out of existence. 
sullered the loss of millions of dollars, while those engaged in the fraud They say they do not want to put a tax on it, and if any other way 
have become immensely wealthy. could be arrived at to « ompel the people who manutacture it to brand 


; There is not a farmer in the land who has not been directly or indi- | the article for what it is they would be satisfied. That is a confession 
rectly defrauded by this compound or spurious lard, and their appeals | that there is no authority in the Constitution to compel a man to brand 
© Congress for relief are heard from every quarterof the country. By | what he makes, unless it is arti ved at through a subteriuge. You use 
Tefasing to pass this bill you not only disregard these appeals, but you ' the Constitution as a pretense; that is, you use the article of the Con 
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stitution authorizing Congress to raise revenue, not for the purpose of 
revenue, but to get at another object, which is to burden one industry 
that another may flourish; to drive one class out to give place to another 
more favored class, which is, I say, using the Constitution in the letter 
to violate it in the spirit. 

It would be, Mr. Speaker, more honest and becoming legislation be- 
fore the country to say and do as Mr. Stevens once said, that ‘‘every- 
body knew they were legislating outside the Constitution,’’ than to 
set up the fact that they want to do what the Constitution prohibits, 
but assume to legislate under a power that is granted by the letter of 
the instrument for a wholly different purpose to violate the spirit of it 
by doing something else not authorized by it. This confessedly does 
that. The advocates of this bill can not put it upon any other ground 
known to the Constitution, They can not put it upon the ground that 
this composind is injurious to health. All people agree that the inser- 
tion into this compound of cotton-seed oil makes it no less healthful, 
no less nutritious, and equally good in taste. It answers the purpose 
in every reasonable respect. Why, it is admitted they can nottell the 
difference between it and pure lard; and hence they want to put a tax 
upon it, as well as brand it, so as to destroy competition. The brand 
is already on it. If that be true, what does this bill mean? Why, 
simply this: That cotton-seed oil is the product of one part of the coun- 
try and lard of the other, and the two when they meet and are sold 
belong to the people who have purchased and want to consume both. 
The lard is purchased from Illinois people and the Northwestern coun- 
try and the cotton-seed oil from Mississippi people and the Southwest 
generally. 

A man has a right, I take it, to go into Illinoisand buy lard. He 
has a right to go to Tennessee or Mississippi and buy cotton-seed oil. 
What then? They are both his property. He undertakes to mix the 
two because it makes a product easy to handle in a warm climate and 
is cheaper to the consumer; it is as good for food; it is as wholesome, 
as nutritious, and as palatableasthe lard alone. Both are his property, 
and he compounds them together. Has he not a right to do soand to 
sell them compounded or separately? But you say, no, he shall not 
do that; heshall not sell his own property. And that is Democracy, is 
it, my friends on this side? 

I want to say to the Democrats who expect to vote for this measure, 
you ought to consider well before you support a doctrine that is so 
utterly obnoxious to every fiber of Democracy. Gentlemen who are 
prominent and assume to be leaders on this side of the House, let me 
ask where would you lead us if we would follow you now? Why, 
this bill isso extreme that the Republicans themselves are ashamed of 
it, and say they would not take this course if they knew any other 
means by which to accomplish their object. Even they who are ac- 
customed to discriminating legislation want to avoid the charge of being 
so palpably unfair as to put a burden upon one industry for the benc- 
fit of anotherindustry. How, then, can Democrats go to that extreme ? 
Isthis Democracy, Isay ? Ifso, the great teachers have been astray. 
Is it Americanism? Is it common honesty? Is it anything short of 
the despotism of Russia? 

Here are two articles, equally wholesome, nutritious, and palatable, 
which can not be mixed together and sold as such without a tax; and 
not only not without a tax, but the men who engage in this perfectly 
legitimate business have to go like menials to the Secretary of the 
Treasury and ask his license to do a perfectly legitimate thing. In 
whose interest? Not in the interest of health, not in the interest of 
the Government, not in the interest of the people, but in the interest 
of a few manufacturers of lard. You want to prevent competition by 
getting the National Government to drive the competing people out of 
business; you want to drive from the market an article that we make, 
in order that an article which you make may sell higher. Thegentle- 
man from Iowa said that it was to prevent a species of robbery that is 
going on in Chicago and St. Louis; and by the controversies between 
the two gentlemen it seems there is more robbery and rascality going 
on in the city of Chicago to-day than there ought to be in the whole 
nation. What a place that is for the World’s Fair! [Laughter.] 
What aplace to exhibit all these specimens ot morals before the world. 
Why, if half the testimony is true that has been detailed in this report, 
and I have read it over and over, if it be half trneabout the manufacture 
of lard, there ought to be more cotton-seed oil in it, because there 
ought to be something clean and wholesome in it. Why, one gentle- 
man over there said yesterday that it was like the refinement of sugar, 
when you boiled it down with this filthy substance in it, and got it 
below and took the lard off the top, including every other anatomical 
part of the hog rendered into it. I will refer the House to the speech 
of my colleague [Mr. MORGAN] for information about the pure lard 
that this bill protects. 

I would like to say a word about a portion of my own constituents. 
It has been said on that side that it is not to injure the producer of 
cotton seed, but it is to’ brand the thing what itis. Can it not be 
branded without coming to Washington to get a license? Can it not 
be branded without paying a tax annually? Can you not make it the 
subject of a license, and makea penalty forselling it without the brand, 
without all these onerous penalties that are intended evidently to prej- 
udice the public against it. 
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My triend over there says the merchants will knock the] 
the brand off, and then sell it aslard. Whose business ; 
the man’s who buys it, if it is good and he gets it at 4 
cheaper? He has the right to buy it, and the consum: 
to purchase it and save $4 on the hundred pounds. 

Mr. CONGER. Will the gentleman permit an in 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CONGER. Will you kindly tell us how it ca: 
the branding compelled without taxing ? 

Mr. McCLAMMY. And also teil us the necessity 
ail. 

Mr. 


STOCKDALE. In the first place it can not b 
Mr. 


CONGER. That is exactly what I say-—— 

Mr. STOCKDALE (continuing). Can not be done | 
all. You arrive at it in an illegitimate way. I say that 
that is produced by the citizens of any part of the count 
and pure, which another man buys and combines with ; 
equally pure, and in this case purer, the result being . 
and wholesome, he has a right tosell it and the people ha 
to buy it. 


Mr. CONGER. Then you admit thatit can not be do: 


way. 
Mr. STOCKDALE. Onemomentand I willanswer yo 
tion. I say by what right do you undertake to say tha 


do that? You asked me by what other means it can | 
By that question you acknowledge that you have to arri\ 
illegitimate means; that you use the letter of the Const it 
to violate its spirit; and then how do you justify it? 

Mr. CONGER. Can you tell us of any other legiti: 
it can be done? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. 


I do not want to teach peop! 
iniquities. 


{ Applause on the Democratic side. } 


Mr. CONGER, It can not be done in any other way 
ing. 

Mr. MORGAN. Can not the people of a State do it i! 
done? 


Mr. STOCKDALE. 
leave it to the people. 
and for St. Louis. 

Mr. CONGER. And for Mississippi, too. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. They are not legislating for the int 
country, but legislating for the few and against the many, \ 
the practice of this Congress from its beginning until no 
on the Democratic side.] You talk about your love fo 
man. I representalarge number of them, and they are : 

I am theirs. 

Mr. McCLAMMY. 

Mr. STOCK DALE. 
oil. 


Our friends on the other side d 
They are legislating for Ilinoi 


And they all vote for you, too. 
They are the people who make t! 
They sell more of it than the white people do, beca 


very largely renters of land, and they sell their cotton and t 


seed; the white people use theirs for feed and fertilizing 
the white people care very little about this measure, so fa 
terests are involved, but they look upon it as an outra 
whole negro population and on the citizens of the great M 
toms. 

In the great Mississippi Valley, into which the colored 
going and which is the El Dorado of the colored race, ‘ 
cotton seed. It is a product that they raise. It is a pro 
Northwest turns the back of its hand upon. You may sa 
make a good product and a wholesome product.’’ We 1 
some product. The two mixed can be made just as g 
cheaper, but you say we shall not mix it. Why? ‘| 
swered. Yours is a Northern productand oursis a Sou 
reason enough for that side of the House. You are t 
took the tariff off of sugar, which is madealmost entire! 
You took the tariff off of rice; that is nhade entirely by t 

Mr. CONGER. By the negroes in Cuba. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. And you say you are about to « 
dustry in the tin-plate business, of which there is not 4 
in the United States. But my friend overthere [ Mr. Nir! 
says he is going to make it when he can make every bod 
from him. You want to make a law to prevent us from 
anybody else. You want to create a new industry in th 
destroy one now existing in the South. The sugar indos! 
ing since the war, when the industry was destroyed. Yo 
to strike down that industry and create a tin-plate ind| 
know where the sugar industry is, and you know where t 
industry will be. One is an industry of the South and thie 
North. You are the people who taxed the negro’s cotton =! 
the first bale he ever made as an American citizen. Ile ' 
market with his first bale in 1866, and was met by a Unite 
cer with a brass tag, that he could afford to sell for 51° 
negro could pay it or go to the penitentiary or not ship his 
ton. 

You let up in 1867 and charged him $11.50 to ship his | 
ton. One hundred and thirty-four million dollars and ov 
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of the pockets of the Southern people right after the war, when they 
were bleeding at every pore and every limb had a wound 

Mr. LACEY. I thought the consumer paid the tax. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. You think it did notcostthem anything. That 
js about as much substance as there is in your argument. You laugh 
and joke and jeer at what those colored people have been straggling 
for, to make homes for themselves and families, and think it no harm 
to rob them. Sixty-eight million dollars went into the Treasury, and 
is there now, and wrongfully there, and ought to be returned as acon- 
science fund. There were 5,000,000 and more bales made in 1866; 
also in 1867; and the tax of $13.50 in 1866 and $11.50 in 1867 makes 
$134,000,000, Then you had the Freedmen’s Bureau and the Freed- 
man’s Bank, and you are claiming to be the friends of the negro with 
such a record before you! I say that I stand here as his friend and ask 
that this product of his be not taxed out of existence. I presume it 
is useless to ask you to do anything for the white people of the South, 
but | do ask you that his product be not taxed out of existence; and 
if you are in good faith in your professions of friendship to the colored 
people you would let up on them once at least. 

The gentleman from Iowa told the tale. He was as earnest and 
eloguentas he always can be against this product, and put it upon the 
true ground, He says there are $28,000,000 of the products of cotton- 
seed oil that go into the product of the hog, and he says: ‘‘I do not 
intend to stand here without raising my voice against the scheme that 





will put $28,000,000 worth of cotton-seed oil into lard, whereby Iowa | 


will lose $2,000,000 on her hogs.’’ That is the doctrine. 
report. It decreases the price of hogs, and therefore you desire to de- 
stroy the cotton-seed combination, which is good, not because it injures 
anybody, but because you raise the price of your product by injury to 
the product of the colored race, to say nothing of the white people. 
Better that the South lose $28,000,000 than that Iowa should lose 
$2,000,000. Itis not fair; itis not national. It is class legislation, 
and worse than class legislation. 

The report says: 

promoters of the bill are the growers of swine, and the manufacturers 


nsumers of pure lard. Its opponents are the manufacturers of the imi- 
n compounds, and to some extent the producers of cotton-seed oil. 





t is legislation to push back one set ot citizens and to lift up an- 
by the power of the Federal Government. 


oth 
to the Constitution, 


It is not according to the principles of American 
industry. Why, you talk about protection, and call this robbery. 
What does robbery consist of? This was denounced as robbery to-day. 
Why, you say it consists in combining cotton-seed oil with lard by men 
who have purchased and own both. You seek to deprive them of thei: 
industry, and say that it can not be continued. Is there any differ- 
ence between that and the wool-growers asking here for a bill to pro- 
vide that the manufacturers shall not mix cotton with wool, with silk, 
or with anything else without paying a tax or getting a license for it? 

Probably there is not a gentleman in the House who has not cotton 
in the clothing he wears. Why not make a law against such a mixt- 
Why should not the silk manufacturers ask Congress to pass a 
law that there should be no cotton in silk; that there shall be no mixt- 
ure of wool in silk; no mixture of anything? It is precisely the same 
principle, and whenever you open the door and permit this Govern- 
ment to enter into a policy whereby one class of citizens can come to 
Congress and successfully ask that their particular industry be pro- 


ure ¢ 


tected,not against foreign powers or foreign labor, but against another | 


legitimate industry within the borders of our own country, you strike 
down the very principles of the Government. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
: Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman yield toa question before he takes 

lis seat ? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I will if I have the time. 

Mr. HILL. If some mannuf*cturers of cotten and woolen goods 
should be able to so mix the cotton with the wool that they could not 
be distinguished by the consumer and they sold interior articles for 
woolen goods that were not woolen, would not you think some remedy 
should be found ? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. That is the same principle that you have 
adopted. 

Mr, HILL, 
forded ? 

Mr.STOCKDALE. Not by the United States Government, for God’s 
sake. If you doso you will have to goin and prevent the chicken- 
Taiser—the great hen-raiser of Ohio—from mixing shanghais and ban- 
tams. That is the result of this doctrine, [Great laughter. ] 

Mr, HILL. We will have to go as far as we can. 

Mr. CONGER. Does the gentleman think it honest to sell cotton- 
Seed oil for lard ? 

_ Mr. STOCKDALE. It is not sold for lard. It is sold for what it 
‘8; and you propose to tax out of existence that industry. You pro- 
pose to create one industry and to destroy another. 

Mr. McCLAMMY. Does this come out of my time? 
must object. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North Carolina 
has the floor. 


Would you not think that some remedy should be at- 


It it does, I 


It is in the | 


RECORD. 


The Compound Lard Bill. 
REMA S 
T r ‘ j { . Y 
HON. WLLLIAM H. CRAIN, 
IN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVI 
On the bill UHI. R 8 fining I i 
| ing the manufacture sal i 
| lard 
Mr. CRAIN said 
Mr. SPEAKER: The bili under consideratio the ¢ el 
bill,’’ while assuming to prevent the manufacture ¢ terat d 
| is itself an attempt at fraudulent leg 
| Your committee believe 
i 
Says the gentleman from Pennsyl\ Mr. | report 
upon the bill 
that while morals may not it 
| Isay thatlegislation, too, must have morals, and that the Con 
| isdestitute of morals, Itspretended object beir g to compel manuf: 
| urers of ‘‘ lard compound ’’ to notify consumers of the constituent « 
ments of that commodity, its real object is to strike down one industry 
| in order to build up another upon its ruins, Not only is its objectim 
| moral, but its methods are alsoimmoral: for certainly that is immoral 
| which is contrary to truth. 
| Now, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [ M: asserts that 
among the objects of the bill is the raising of revenue. [s this true? 


It is not according | 


introduced that there was 
majority of the committee 


ivorof the McKinley bill, the allege 


Both parties agreed when this bill was 
| plus in the Treasury, and the 
the bill voted in f 
was to reduce taxation Just think of 
bill is to reduce taxation: the Conger bil 
| this is the act of men ’ the Phar es of old 
| corners boasti1 
| that these gentlem to i 
| for atwofold purpose. to mask t 
in order to get congressional ju 
which is in their way 

I will not argue the unconstitutionality 
content myself by saying that the framer 
contemplate such an abuse of the taxi 
this bill are guil and I can not 
vote for it who have made the welkin rin 
‘*a tariff for revenue only. 

[f lard compound be deleterious 
be abolished and not made as 
the friends of this bill 
innocuous. Kut they in 
farmers? The far of what sect 
But what must be said of leg 
it is alleged that the h: 
this legislation what effect will it have among the cotton-producer 

| the south? The majority of this House whine aboutthe 
trodden negro: one of their numbe iore rhetorical than discree 
his utterances, contends for ‘‘a bullet for every ballot the 
an infamous bill for his alleged protection; and yet they strike h 
heavy blow in the field of industry by depriving him 
market for his cotton-seed and the advantave of cl 
fat.’’ 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania sheds tears overt 
he paints of a poor illiterate negro in the South paying 15 cents a pound 
for lard. His ignorance about the negro is a suffi 
his vote upon the Lodge bill. 
15 cents, or 10 cents, or 5 cents a pound forlard. The negroes 
the poorer white farmers, use the surplus lard from their hogs 
when that is gone they cook with bacon ¢ 

But where do the consumerscomein? Ar 
all? Itseems not. According to the census of 
392,000 persons engaged in all oceupations in the [ ted State ul 
this number there were only ) farmers 
| of farm laborers. 
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the popul ation | 


ing about 51,000,000, there would 12,667,835 farmers and plante 
and their families in the farming class and 39,498,165 persons 


cluded in the category of consumers. butof the 12,667,835 farmers and 
| planters at least one-third were engaged in raising cotton, and consé 
| quently they and their families will be injured by this bill, say 4,22 
945 persons, so that only 8,451,888 persons would be benefited by it if 
| all that is claimed for the bill be allowed, while 42,000,000 would be 
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injured. The ratioof increase of population since 1880 has been about 
25 per cent., but the relative proportions are the same. 

But while pretending to protect farmers, its advocates defeated the 
McRae amendment, which provided for the inclusion in the definition | 
of lard that produced by the farmers and field-hands on the farms. | 
Its supporters contend that the manufacture of ‘‘ lard compound ”’ bas | 
lowered the price of hogs and injured the swine industry. Now, who | 
ever heard of a manufacturer of any product insisting upon raising the 
price of his raw ma‘erial. 

The hog is the raw material of the lard manufacturer, and when it 
walks or is carried into the slaughter-rooms no part of it ever comes 
out except in some kind of finished product. 

Do not the manufacturers’ buyers purchase hogs at the stock-yards 
at the lowest price for which they can obtain them? Then is it reason- 
able to suppose that the manufacturers urge the passage of this bill to 
benefit the farmers by raising the priceofhogs? The question answers 
itself in its very absurdity and preposterousness, 

But gentlemen say that the Farmers’ Alliances are backing the bill. 
How easy it is to have these cut-and-dried circulars circulated and 
signed and sent tomembers of both Houses. I venture tosay that not 
1 per cent. of all the farmers who have advocated the passage of the 
bill have ever read it. And I venture the further statement that not 
asingle Farmers’ Alliance in a cotton-producing State (and I do not in- 
clude Kentucky, Missouri, and Virginia, because their cotton produc- 
tions are mere bagatelles) has insisted upon the passage of the bill. 

The bill is sectional in its character, but the natural resources of 
the South are so great and her people are so patient and persevering 
that she will yet be the predominant section of the Union in popula- 
tion, in wealth, and in political power. She has survived the assaults 
of the battle-field; she will overcome those of the cotton-field, 

But the bill goes further than legislative assemblies asked Congress 
to go. The Legislature of Iowa, whence its author comes, only re- 
quested that a statement of the contents of ‘‘lard compound’’ should 
be atlixed to every package of it. Gentlemen have quoted from indi- 
vidual Alliance men in the South in favor of the bill, but they have to- 
tally disregarded the resolutions against it of the representatives of the 
cotton States at the meeting of the presidents of Farmers’ Alliances at 
Atlanta, Ga., March 19, 1890. 

Recurring to the effect of the manufacture of lard compound upon 
the value of hogs, from which I was temporarily diverted, I have to say 
that about ten years ago cotton seed was used for fertilization, cattle- 
teeding, or was thrown away. It willbe satisfactory, then, to ascertain 
how the numbers and values of hogs in 1875 and 1881 compare with 
those of 1888 and 1890, According to the Agricultural Reports for 1887 
and 1888, the mean price of hogs in 1875 per 100 pounds was $3.52. 
In 1888 it was $5.82 per 100 pounds. The Secretary of Agriculture at- 
tributes the fluctuations in price to the variations in the corn crop. 

The statistician of the New York Produce Exchange gives the follow- 
ing statement: 

January 1, 1881; Number of hogs, 36,247,603; value, $170,535,435; each, $4.70. 
January 1, 1890: Number of hogs, 51,602,789; value, $243,418,336; each, $4.72. 

While the number of hogs has increased very largely, the average 
value has remained the same; so that the allegations of the advocates 
of the bill are not sustained by the facts. Anexamination of the tables 
of statisticians will show that the value of hogs has fluctuated with the 
corn production of the West. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the manufacture of lard compound has 
not affected the price of hogs. Indeed, the friends of the bill seem to 
lose sight of the fact that in the manufacture of lard compound quitea 
large percentage of prime steam lard is used after having been rendered 
pure. 

But in discriminating by complicated restrictions and oppressive 
burdens in the shape of internal-revenue requirements and taxation, 
the advocates of the bill ask to crush an industry which utilizes only 
that which is pure and wholesome and to foster and encourage another 
which, while professing to preduce a pure, clean product, actually uses 
in its manufacture constituents that are impure, unclean, and filthy. 
Cotton-seed oil is the product ofa vegetable or plant of the field. Prime 
steam lard is made from the heads, guts, intestines, and genito-urinary 
organs of hogs, which are sometimes smothered before they reach the 
slanghter-house and are often diseased. In support of this statement 
I quote from various witnesses. 

First, as to cotton-seed oil, read the reports of the respective boards 
of health of New York and New Hampshire, as well as the statements 
at leading physicians: 


APPENDIX A. 
Report of New York board of health. 


CREMICAL LABORATORY OF THE ALBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
Albany, May 6, 1889. 

DeAR Sir: On the 26th of April you requested me to make such examination 
of “lard and lard compounds, or products into which cotton-seed oil enters as 
a component part,” aod of “ cotton-seed oi! as sold for edible purposes” as 
might be possible in the time intervening betweeen that date and this day, and 
to report to you whether, in my opinion, such “ lard, lard compounds or prod- 
ucts are healthful or nutritious, or are in any degree deleterious or injurious 
to health,"”’ and “ whether or not said | cotton-seed | oil is nutritious or health- 
ful, or is in any degree deleterious or injurious te health.” 

The time at my disposal thus allowed me has not been sufficient to admit of 
the systematic collection of samples of the articles named or the elaborate 
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analysis of such samples as had been collected, and this necessarily |)r;, 
therefore, deals with the questions involved chiefly in a general po 
is, in the main, based on information acquired in previous investiga 
by former study of the subjects considered. ; 

The main question,as I understand it, is whether cotton-see) oj; , 
extracted and refined, is a wholesomeand nutritious article of }ood 4...) 
it is a proper substance to mingle with lard obtained from th. , 
with other fats, in the menufacture of “lard compounds,” ; 
like, for use as food or in the preparationggs manufacture of foo.) 9 

There doubt'ess exists on the part of many people a prejudice ()), 
be made from hog-fat alone and table or salad oil from the fruit of ; 
solely; but this opinion is in reality based on no good or suficie.; 
Fats obtained from a variety of animals anda great number ot pia i. 
used from time immemorial in the preparation of food, and it is y 
to suppose that those particular fate and oils which we in this co 
this part of the country, have been accustomed to use are the only « 
toemploy. All over the world vegetable oils are obtained by the ey ! 
the seeds or fruit of plants and usedasfood. From the cocoanut. |i, 
walnut, almond, and a wide variety of other vegetable products 
tracted and employed in the preparation of food. Inspeakingof t} 
oils Dr. Edward Smith, in his well known work on Foods, places cot 
at the head of the list, and says- 

“There can be no doubt that we have in this product of seeds of p!a 
seem otherwise to be useless, a great storehouse of most valualh|; 
material, and if we know but little of them in this climate it is beca::«: 
the olive-oi] at hand and are bountifully supplied with many kincs, 
fats. It is, however, probable that the cheapness of some of these 
oils, in addition to their delicacy of flavor, will ere long force th« 
notice and obtain a place among our foods.’’ This was written 
the manufacture of cotton-seed oils was stiil in its infancy. 

Professor Wiley, chemist to the United States Department of Ag; 
Bulletin No, 13,0n Foodand Food Adulterants, quotes from Allen's w. 
and standard work on Commercial Organic Analysis, as follows: ‘| 
ton-seed oil is of a straw or golden-yellow color, or, occasionally, nex 
less. The density ranges from .922 to .926, and the solidifying point fr 
10° C, Refined cotton-seed oil is usually very free from acid, and w 
prepared is of plexsant taste and admirably adapted for ed 
purposes, for which it is now extensively employed, both w 
nature being acknowledged.” 

As regards the manufacture and refining of cotton-seed « 
marked that the methods employed are not materially differe: 
esses made use of in the preparation of olive-oil. That cotton-s: 
many years been exported to Italy and France, in which countri 
employed for mixing with olive-oil, is a well known fact. 

Speaking of cotton-seed oil, Dunham J. Crain, United States cons 
reported as follows, under date of November 10, 1883: ** The seed-oil 
assuming considerable proportions. Several kinds of this oil were 
the Milan exhibition in 1881, and classed among alimentary oils. Th 
some beautiful specimens of sesame oil exhibited. * * * The impx 
cotton-seed oil was arrested in 1882, since which the demand for « 
seeds hasincreased, It is therefore urged that a duty should be im) 
imports of seeds and seed oils if it is to be continued on cotton-se« 
claimed that the duty on cotton-seed oil has served no good purpos 
mixing of cotton-oil with olive-oil was not prejudicial to health, anid 
mixture is now made with oils from flax and nuts, and tha: the « 
coming from cotton oil has been replaced by oils of other seeds and | 
* * * [tis felt that frauds will diminish and the public good be 
when prejudices against good seed oils disappear and they are sol: 
true names.” (U.S. Consular Reports, XII, 5x7.) 

Iam clearly of the opinion that cotton-seed oi], whether used al« 
mingled with other oils or fate, isa perfectly wholesome and putrit 
and as easily digested and assimilated as any of the commonly em) 

In support of this view, the opinion of numberless writers upon the s 
of experts in chemistry and physiology, might be adduced, but | s! 
myself with citing twoorthree. Battershall, in his treatise on Food 
tion, remarks: 

“Asa result of the publicity lately given to the subject of food adult 
popularimpression has been produced that any substance employed as 
terant of, or a substitute for, another is to be avoided per se. Perhap« 
mon belief that for all purposes cotton-seed oil is inferior to olive-o:! 
margarine to butter is the most striking illustration of this tendency 
a matter of fact, pure cotton-seed oil, as at present found on the marke! 
liable to become rancid than the product of the olive, and for many 
uses it is at least quite asserviceable. * * * Thesaleofthese produ 
their true name should not only be allowed, but under some circumsta 
encouraged.” 

Professor Wiley stated before the United States House Committee « 
culture at the hearing on the compound-lard bill in 1888, in reply to tl 
whether from his knowledge of chemistry and of medicine there is « 


at 
ex 


a 


erty in cotton-seed oil injurious to health, that there was not so faras liv } 


In reply to the question, “ Does that statement also apply to beef stearii 


in connection with cotton-seed oil in the manufacture of refined !ard 


plied, ‘ Yes, sir; so far as I know there is nothing in it injurious to hea!t! 
Concerning its digestibility and the ease with which it is assimilated 
stanced a case in which a pint had been given asa laxative and hadund 


rfect digestion, showing, in his opinion, “ that it was very easily act: 
y the intestinal juice ’ and “ very easily assimilated,” and he added | 
seems to act on the digestive organs like olive-oil precisely.’ In res; 


the question, “Are the nutritive qualities of cotton-seed oi) equa! tot) 


tive qualities of pure lard ?"’ he replied, “ I should say that there wou!’ 
difference as far as nutritive properties are concerned.”’ 
Professor Wiley analyzed a large number of samples of so-called re'i 


compounded chiefly of beef stearine, cotton-seed oil, and hog fat, an’ 


sponse to the q' nm, “‘ Have ~~ any belief that any of these article- 
imens * * * when used as foods is unwholesome or hurtful to th: 
system?” replied, “I have no reason to believe any of them is, any « 
gredients in the iards.” And again, “As far as medical and chemics 
edge extends these substances are not injurious to health.”” In re} 
question, “ What would you say of cotton-seed oil when used alon: 


ticle of food? ” he answered, “I should say that it was perfectly who! - 


and he gave it as his belief that it wasas wholesome as olive-oil or h 
beef fat. 


Professor 8. P. Sharpless, State assayer for Massachusetts and a che! 


has given much time to the study of food adulteration, stated during |! 


of the same investigation that he knew of no property injurious to hes 


ton-seed oil or the refined lards which he had examined. Professor }'. 'e""") 


Doremus, of New York City, states that refined lard made from steam 
stearine, and cotton-seed oil is “‘ pure and wholesome,” and that, in h's: 
“ eotton-seed oi! is a wholesome article of diet,’’ and Professor 1.) 
the Massachusetts Institute of Techno states that the compound 
by a well known firm “isa perfectly food material” and “is uno! 
pon ger respect,and does not contain anything which can be in 


These are the opinions which seem to be almost universally held | 
who have investigated this subject from a scientific standpoint. ~ 


i 
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now, there is no ev idence worthy of the name which even remotely tends to 
show that cotton-seed oil is not a wholesome and nutritious food. It has, asa 
matter of fact, been used for years, both surreptitiously mixed with other oils 
and fats or openly employed on its merits as a palatable and useful l 
(hroughout the cotton-growing States it has been for a long time very lar 

ed, and the medical faculty of the Arkan-as University state that it is pr 
ferred to other fats in many respects, ‘agreeing with the most delicate sto: 
achs, whether used in baking or frying,’ and that ** not one instance has « 
been given of health being in any mannerimpaired by the use, however free 
otton-seed ollinfood.”’ They state that * thousands of hands employe 
the cotton-seed-oil mills are in the habit of making their dinners on the « 
oil by dipping their bread in it, and some of them actually drink it, and yet fr 
his free use of it nething has ever resulted but the best of health 

Such testimony as that given above is not easily overthrown. Writers of em 
inence in our scientific, medical, and agriculturn! journals have borne similar 
testimony, and large numbers of people in our midst to-day use, by preference, 
in their households a cotton-sced-oil lard in place of one made from the fat of 
the hog. In my own family I have employed such a lard with per 
tion, and am convinced by actual trial that it is palatable, readi!; 
and a wholesome, nutritious article. 

During the last few years I have chemically examined a considerable vb 
of compound lards sold as lard and under various trade names. containing cot- 
ton-seed oil, sometimes without a trace of hog fat, and I have also ex: 
yrious qualities and grades of cotton-seed oil and of olive-oil contain 

















Some of these examinations have been made within the last week, and I ‘ 
discovered in these lard compounds and oils no substance injurious to health o1 
in any way deleterious, and I am decidedly of the opinion that such lard com- 
pounds and cotton-seed-oil products as I have examined or of which I have 


knowledge are wholesome and nutritious articles of food 
Yours, respectfully 
WILLIS G. TUCKER 
{ alyst, State Board He 
Dr. Lewis Batcu 


Secretary of the Slate Bourd of Health of New York, Albany 


I hereby solemnly attest that the above is a true copy of the report on fils 
this department 
— PREDERICK CARMAN 


Assistant Secre 


aupany, N. Y., February 17, 1800 
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Afidavils of Neu Hamypsh board of health and fee Ve Hu ipsl re physicians, 


I, Granville P. Conn, of Concord, in the county of Merrimack and State of 
New Hampshire, depose and say: That I am a practicing physician anu sur- 
geon, resident in said Concord; that [ took my degree at Dartmouth Medical 
College in the year 1856; that I have held the position of secretary of the New 
Hampshire Medical Society tor the last twenty years, with the exception of the 
two years that I occupied the president's and vice-president’s chair of that so- 
ciety. Iam also one of the medical faculty of Dartmouth Medical College, and 
have held that position for some four years, or ever since the chair of hygiene 
was established. 

I became amember of the New Hamphshire State board of health when it was 
established in 1881, and have been president of that board from that time to the 
present time. Iwas chosen vice-president ofthe National Association of Rail- 
way Surgeons at its mecting held last winter in the city of St. Louis. Lam a 
member of the American Medical Association, the Medico-Legal Society of New 
York. Iam honorary member of the State Medical Society of Vermont. | 
1member of the American Public Health Association. 

My attention having been called to the “lard bill’’ before the Legislature, I 
began investigating what they meant bythe terms “ refined lard,” ** lard com- 
pound,” “ pure leaf lard,"’ and “pure lard."’ So far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain the definitions of these terins were admitted before the House Commitiee 
on Agriculture in Congress in an investigation in 1888. These compoundsshow 
thatthe “commercial lard '’ of to-day is asomewhat different article from the 

lard’ which our farmers were in the habit of putting up. The “ lard” putup 
by farmers was the leaf only, unless mixed with the suet of the beef animal. 
rhis, so far as I know, represents what is purchased in New Hampshire. 

The commercial lard,’’ to which my attention has been called, and as ad- 
witted before the House Committee on Agriculture, is an essentially different 
product, “ refined lard"’ meaning the oddsand ends and what was left after the 
better part of the leaf lard was extracted, and then mixed with stearine and 
cotton-seed oil. I understand ‘* refined lard” and “lard compound” to be one 
and the same product. Beef stearine and cotton-seed oil are claimed to be 
adulterations, neither of which, from a hygienic point of view, is barmful. 
Beef stearine, or suet, has been mixed with lard for years, and among farmers 
is considered better for summer use that the pure leaf, in consequence of the 
melting point being a little higher. 

Cotton-seed oil within the past ten years has almost entirely taken the place 
of olive-oil in our markets. Itis still sold as olive-oil, but chemical and mi- 
croscopical examinations show it to be pure cotton-seed oil. The conditions, 
both chemical and microscopical, are so nearly alike that there is really no 
difference in its nutritive value. 


am 


it isa well known fact that immense quantities of cotton-seed oil are sent to | 


italy, only to come back as olive-oil. In the South and West cotton-seed oii is 
taking the place of all forms of lard. These are well established facts, which 
no one who has investigated the problem will dispute. Cotton-seed oi! and 
beef stearine would answer all of the purposes of lard, and would be entirely 
mobjectionable from a sanitary standpoint. 

GRANVILLE P. CONN, M. D 


JULY 22, 1889, 


STATE oF New Haursuine, Merrimack, ss: 


Then personally appeared Granville P. Conn and made oath that the { o 
ing affidavit by him signed is true. 
sefore me. 


J. H. ALBIN, Justice of the P. 


I, Irving A, Watson, of Concord, in the county of Merrimack and State of New 
Hampshire, de; and say: That lam a practicing physician, and as such am 
4 graduate ot the medical department of the University of Vermont, of the class 
of 1871, From that time until! 1881 I practiced my profession at Groveton, N. H. 
In 1881 I was appointed member of the New Hampshire State board of health, 
and have continued a member of said board to the present time, During all of 
said period [ have served, and am now serving, as secretary of the State board 
of health, with my office located in the State capitol, Concord. 
aK short time since Mr. J. H. Albin, attorney for N. K. Fairbank & Co., 

Tought to my officeasample of “ refined cotton-seed oil’ and a package of ‘lard 
},2pound,” being branded as “lard compound,” and purporting to be put up 

y said firm. Mr. Albin told me that the “lard compound” was made up of 
sbout 60 per cent. of “ refined lard” and 20 to 25 per cent. of the “refined cot- 
on-seed oil” like the sample, and 10 to 15 per cent. of beef stearine. He also 
salled my attention to an investigation made by the House Committce on Agri. 
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culture ( g se, du y e ea t l 88 py of wl 
ceeding | ftw , s that tl ard wound was the san 
prepa that w there 8] “ r tup byt said 
firm ink & ¢ 

I} sed in my fa i ‘ ird tup by Fairbank 
< s i ‘ satisfactory rl ickuge o ird com pound 
wl M 4 r tly with e was us ‘ ne satisfaction as 
tt ¢ t l ref ar and 3 er d ice 
b os sam] fic 1 1 t la aalad oil 

t e I at r a e t tia sual 

t s i 8 sed 6 { t efined oll, ar nd 
t answered every |} ¢ t 1 in that rect 
I ft ‘ s ot fried the 

and tl t t il wa ble 
t l W t Lit ed 
o 

rro im ex k be < | s< tee 

i Ag 1iture, t l t Fair k | é purpose 
of manufacturing their rd cony ind ed lard ‘ ermed there, ol 
tain the best quality of commercial lard the ma L re from 
it, as thoroughly as poss all foreign subst sby ref x it rhis jard 
thus refined, is made the basis of their lard mpound 

From a tand point, inmy op t i to the ad 
dit 1 of the « »-seed oiland beef ste to this ref i he purpos 
of forming the lard compound put up by this 2 i f the opi 

it the tton-seed oil and bects r m if tely ore 
healthtul than any refined lard, and that the ard « I is prepared, is 
> healthful than the lard before 1 g 
1 all my professional experience I have 1 < 1 have read 
ofan instance where a person's health has been ir ed the »tton 
seed oil ; 
I believe that ton-seed o hiv he I so as 
orl 
?\ A \ \ ~ 
| Strate oy New Hampsuire, M 

Then personally appeared Irving A. Wats and ‘ ng 
affidavit by him signed is tru 

Betore m« 

I, Jo 1 J. Ber y,ol is i . { State of 
New Hampshire, upon oath depose and say 

hat lam a practicing physician,and have been for ten years; that! gradu 
ated from the University City of New York, medical department, in 1878; that 
I located firstin New York. then in C recticut, and now in Portsmouth, N. H., 
and am now a member ofthe New Hampshire State board of health 

I have been house surgeon in St. Francis Hospital, and assistant surgeon in 
Chambers Strect Hospital, and Hospital for Ruptured and Crippled. New York 
in all three years. Iam a member of the New Hampshire State Society, Amer- 
ican Medi« Association, and Ame! Public Heal ation. Have been 
health officer of Portsmouth: now : te editor of N England Medical 
Monthly. 

I have used cotton-seed oil for medical purposes « since beginning prac- 
tice. and for many years for « n purposes felieve it to be wholesome, 
easily digested, and nutritious; bel he properti« f cotton-seed oil of good 
quality to be identical with those of olive-oul, and the formerto be superior toa 
poor sample of thelatter. In my experience no distinction is made in medical 
practice between the two oils, it being generally unders ithat many brands 
of olive-oil, so called, are in reality wholly or in part cotton-seed « (Chemical 
tests have established the truth of this supposition 

i:xternally applied, it is a bland, soothing substance, which actsas a protect 
ive dressing like the olive-oil Internally itis used for various affections, and 
differs in its action in no respect from the oil of the oliv » far i now 
physicians have no preference as regards the two varicties 

i have used it extensively in the preparation of salad dressings, as wel! asin 
other ways, and have invariably been pleased with it. Have eaten doughnuts 
fried in cotton-seed oil and have been unable to dist uish it from lard simi 
larly used. 

I have exam d the specimen submitted. It has the ordinary appearance of 
good cotton-seed oil. Chemical tests show it to be sur l examination with 
t! microscope attests the absence of foreign mater as well as confirms the 
above tests. Had it used inthe kitchen for salads and for frying purposes and 
was fully satisfied with the results obtained. ({n four testa recently made of 
i r sauples of olive-oil (so called) bought by me, Ifound only one pure olive 
oil; the others were cott u ] VHOllS l I determined by 
‘ ' 1i tests 

BERRY I 
' 
STatTiec or New Hamersuine, / 

Chen personally appeared John J. Be ‘ at 
affidavit signed by hin true 

Kefore me 

ti 

I, Lyman Bb. How, of Manches i the coun of H ough and S 
New Hampshire,depose and sa That I have be t practicing physicia 
twenty-six years. In 18608I was ed professor ¢« iunato: ind physiolo 
in the medical department of Dartmouth College, and have been professor cor 
tinuously since thattime. I also lectured in the Medical School of Maine du: 

ng the last session. It has been duty to lecture on food and its digesti« 
lam familiar with the controversy that has been raised over the merits and ds 
merits of pure lard and the various substitutes for it that have been introduced 

I have used N.K. Fairbank &Co’s “lard compound” for fa y cool and 
also the Cotton-Oil Product Company's ‘' cotton-seed lard,’ and I consider them 
just as wholesome as ordinary commercial lard il pw of ) , ym to 
their use and sale. 

I have had doughnuts fried simultaneously i: ard m poun dthe 
“ eotton-seed lard.’ Fo u fmy family ex essed a slight preference 
for those fried in the latter, wh Linclined to those fried in the “lard com- 
pound,” They were th r ht l free f f 3 of fatand as nice as 
those fried in Jard. 

L. B. HOW I.D 
\ 0 ) 
| STATE oF NEW HAMPrshiine, Me ich, 

Then personally appeared the above-named Lyman B. How and) : 
thatthe foregoing affidavit by him signed is true 

Before me. 

We. ALBI é el y 


‘ 
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I, George W. Pierce, of Winchester, in the county of Cheshire and State of 
New Ha re, hereby depose and say: That I am a practicing physician, 
having graduated at the Berkshire Medical College of Massachusetts, in the 
class of 1854, since which date I have been in the constant exercise of my pro- 
fession; that during the war of 1861-1865 I served as surgeon of the First Regi- 
ment of New Hampshire Cavairy, and from 15% to 1887 as surgeon-general of 
the State of New Hampshire, and thatI have been president of the board of 
health of Wi vester since its organization, as well as being a member of the 
New Hampshire State Medical Society, a member of the Connecticut River 
Valley Medica! S ety, a a member of the Cheshire County Medieal Society. 

That for some ie I have been cognizant of the fact that compounds of lard 
and lard ort f i and cotton-seed oil were upon the general market to 
be sold for « iry purpose [Tnat such compounds have been sold and so 
used le \ n, and that in no instance has any injury or objection- 
able results f ved such us Had injurious or objectionable results followed 
such use I « i th é iled in obtaining knowledge of the same 

The conrp lard, stearine, and cotton-seed oil as a food, in my belief, 
is a product that itain eate vuriety of elements necessary to the main- 
tenan oft nan ec : in a healthy state than either lard, beef fat, or 
colto loll e, neither being in itselfa perfect food product. Ofthe value 
of lard asaf need not speak, nor of the value of beef fat for the same pur- 
pose, buto } i-seed oll I can say that by itselfit isa valuable food product. 

[have u Ltle ne in my profeasion as a substitute for cod-liver oil, where 
the ! er was t well retained by the stomach of my patient, with satisfaction 
to myself and parent advantage to the patient. I have used it as a substitute 
for fresh crea i still other cases, where the cream did not seem to be well 
digested, w 108t invariably good results od I have fed the same to in- 
fant Te vasting diseases in doses of from one-halfto one teaspoonful 
from four to six times eaeh day, and have found the same to check the emaciat- 
ing process quite as well generally as any other food to which I could resort. 

I prefer pure 1-seed oil for professional purposes to olive-oil, though olive- 
oil is now believed to be largely extended by an admixture of cotton-seed oil. 

A » article for many culinary ases I prefer pure cotton-seed oil to either 
lard mediur rade butter, having usedthe same (cotton-seed oil) in my own 
fam as a butter su tute in cooking meats and fish, as well as making 
er et 1 at s0 a 1ainted with its use for similar purposes in the fam- 
il e! 1y acquaintance, and in no instance has my attention been 
called : objectionable results from said use 

GEORGE W. PIERCE. 
Tuy 23, 1889 
STAY Sew Hamesuine, Merrimack, ss 
personally appeared George W. Pierce and made oath that the forego- 
g lidavit by him signed is true 
BR 
J. H. ALBIN, Justice of the Pearce 
APPENDIX D 
7 W j t who appeared before the Senate committee of the Fiflicth 
Congress as ¢ yresentative of the Chicago Board of Trade, and who is himself a 
Hy Senat Ly 

Q. From what part of the hog do you get what is called white grease? 

A. There is no such thing as white grease made in the packing-house now. 
In the march of events the progress in packing has been just as great as it has 
bes almost any other industry. It has not been a great many years ago 
‘ e the whole entrails as they were taken from the hog—the greater portion 
of the fat on ther were taken away, carried out and buried. It has not been 


many years ago since some packers on the Mississippi River thought the head 
or fect or anything of that kind was of no value whatever. They only killed 
in the winter time, and one packer remarked to me: *“‘What fools we were. 
We had big profits in those days if we had only knownit. We used to take 
the heads and feet and guts and run them out on the Mississippi River and pile 
them up there, and when the ice broke up in the spring away they went.” 

Q. Then, what was called white grease now goes into the manufacture oflard ? 

\. Ves,sir. The lard system is now so entirely different that we could not 
make white grease 

Q. Then, what was formerly known as white grease now becomes lard by the 
ro s of manufacture 
A. Yos, sir. It never was really white grease at all, It was really only the 
jard, but not a product that would pass inspection. 

By Mr. Fox 


Q. Mr. Fairbank said the lard was getting poorer and poorer and you contend 
that was notso. Is it not a fact thatevery time there isa corner on the Chicago 
Board of Trade and trade is strained they get more of the animal in because 


ATG 18 scare 


A. Novsir 





. Is lard t y the same as it was ten years ago? 

A. Yoa, sit It a higber grade to y than it was ten or twenty years ago, 
q. Although the it grease, the white grease, does go into the product’ 

\. It is higher to-day than it was five or ten years ago. 

Q. Although these other products do go in? 

\. Yes, sir 

Q. Do you w anything about the heads going in, and what kind of Jard 


the head makes? State what kind of lard the head rendered by itseif makes. 
A. It makes very good lard. 
2. What would it sell for? 
4. Lean not say what it would sell for by itself. 
). Would it sell for as much as prime steam lard ? 
A. No, sit 
«). Then it isa deteriorating element in prime steam lard, is it not.? 
it is not as valuable as the leaf alone. 


‘ 


Second, regarding the prodaction of “‘ prime steam lard,’’ which is 
the industry fostered by the supporters of the Conger bill as against the 


cotton-seed-oil product, let us read from the able minority report of 


Mr. Wrison, of Kentucky, and then from the testimony of witnesses 
both for and against the Conger bill: 


The first general knowledge of the adulteration of lard was obtained from 
the publication by the Chicago Board of Trade in August, 1883, of the charges 
and evidence in atrial before the directors of that body of the case of McGeozh, 
Everingham & Co. vs, Fowler Bros. The directors of the Chicago Board of 
Trade in the trial of this case bad all the powers of a court in matters of admin- 
istering oaths and taking evidence; and the official report of the proceedings 
is undoubtedly entitled to as much weight as the finding of a judicial tribunal, 
The testimony in this case disclosed, as we said before, for the first time to the 
public the presence of ‘‘agitators’’ of cotton-seed oil, oleo, stearine, tallow, 
bench-cuttings, floor-scrapings, heads, feet, marrow-bones, guts, etc., in the lard- 
tanks of the packing-houses at the Chicago Stock Yards. Circumstantial evi- 
dence indicated that lard, which was really a compositiou of the above-named 
ingredients, might be branded indiscriminately either “ prime steam" or “pure 








| proceedings that up to said date, ¢.¢., August, 1883, expert « 
| todetermine with any degree of accuracy the presence 


refined,’ as the market might demand. It was further demonst 
nhemists we 
of fore 


ular” lard. 

samples drawn by Mr. C. H.8. Mixer, the official inspector of th 
of Trade, who appeared to testify before your committee he 
bis assistant, Colonel Taylor, and by these officers placed in 
era) distinguished chemists for analysis, elicited reports fr 
ofthe most diverse and contrary nature. Seventeen sam 
mitted to five experts, no three of the five agreed in their 


| any one sample out of the seventeen. It wasshown that i 


| verdict, “‘not proven.’’ The board of directors, however, did 


of these particular defendants the tank room where the lard w 
tained thirty-two cooking-tanks; twenty were used for pr 
were used for tallow; six were called grease-tanks; four of t 
were used for rendering the intestines of hogsand “the refus 
erally; two were called “pluck” tanks and were used for r: 
livers, legs, etc See page 52 of the published proceedings, ( 
Leonard, printers, 1883.) The product of these tanks was < \ 
another room, where the tierces and packages were filled. 

The men who conveyed the materials to the tank-room wer: 
see into which tank any materials they conveyed thither wer 
men inside the room, who filled the tanks, were not allowed 
pipes led to and consequently did not know what became o 
the men who drew the different kinds of lard out of the 
room did not know where the pipes came from and what w 
pipes, and consequently could not swear positively tothe co 
product drawn into packages for shipment. Then oth 
tailed to apply the stencils and brands. 

From this description of the packing-house arrangements it 
seen that no evidence could be procured sufliciently definite to s 
charges; and considering also the inextricable confusion of the 
scientific testimony, the directors of the Chicago Board of Trad: j 
ofany alternative and were obliged to find for the defendants in a sort « 








annexing to their verdict a statement, which we copy as follows we 
“Inasmuch, however, as these charges involve questions of the er 


1 ref 


| cern to the members of this association and to dealers and consumers ¢ 


products, not only throughout our own country, but in for 
the board of directors, in view of the evidence submitted in 1 
the part of defendant and for the prosecution, can not, with a du 
their responsibilities to the public and to the members o 
frain from expressing their unqualified disapproval of and c 
fendants for the remarkable methods of conducting the business of ma 
ing lard in their establishment, as developed by the evidence in this 

“It appears and is admitted to have been the practice during at least s« 
of recent months that beef product in several forms has been rend 
same tanks and with hog product, this mixed product of certain t 
conducted through an intricate machinery and pipes, in which also pr 
lard was at times conveyed to their so-called lard refinery, wherein b 
steam lard and the mixed product used for what is called refined la 
off into packages for market; and this in a manner that, by accident 


| on the part of the employés of the establishment, could easily conta 


purity of their prime steam lard, which might thus become more or 
terated, not only with the beef product so rendered with a portion of the 
product, but also with the cotton-seed oil and other unknown substa 

in the manufacture of their so-called refined lard; and this board 
the existing methods of manufacturing prime steam lard in that est 
recommend that without delay the parties so readjust their lard-n 
arrangements that all grounds for suspicion in this respect shall be « 
removed,” 

The above is what the Chicago Board of Trade found to be the 
methods of manufacture in one of the large packing-houses of that city 
the factory ofa manufacturer of “‘lardcompound.” Itisevident that 
lic is to be protected against the adulteration of lard the law and its r 
must embrace all establishments where lard is produced, as well as t 
it is compounded. 

The price of lard involved in this particular controversy was 12.()2 
pound, it being of course an artificial value created by the efforts of the 
iffs inthis case to engross the market, or, in modern parlance, “run a corne 
the board.” But the beginning of the depression of the value of America 
dates back from this period. [From the publication of these proceedings 
the first damage to our foreign trade in lard, and here were sown the seeds of t 
distrust concerning the integrity of eking-house lard which seems now 
have spread almost all over the civilized world. : 

Subsequent to these proceedings the Chicago Board of Trade adopted 
rales for the manufacture of packing-house lard, making two gra:es, the d 
nitions of which we quote as follows from the testimony of the officia 
apector, Mr, C. H. S. Mixer, atready quoted herein (see page 317 of the | 
ings before your committee in 1888, as aforesaid) : 

** Choice lard.—Choice lard to be made from leaf and trimmings « 
steam or kettle rendered, the manner of rendering to be branded « 
tierce. 

** Prime sleam lard.—Standard prime steam lard shall be solely the 
the trimmings and other fat parts of hogs, rendered in tanks by the directa 
cation of steam, and without subsequent change in grain and charac 
use of agitators or other machinery, except as such change may unayvolia 
come from transportation, Itshali have proper olor, flavor, and soun? 
keeping, and no material which has been saited shail be included. | 
and location of the renderer and the grade of the lard shall be pla: 
on each package at time of packing.”’ b 

Mr. Mixer explained before the committee that the business of an 
under these rules was to examine lard with three tests in mind, ¢. ¢ 
and flavor, from which tests the inspector approved or rejected the lard 
ing to his own individual expert judgment, Mr. Mixer stated that ina 
bility an inspector could not detect 10 per cent. of adulteration in fres) 
lard. He said that the inspectors had no control overthe packing-bous 
it was “their duty to deal with the result, and not the processes; |! 
than half of the lard inspected in Chicago for the preceding ten years 
outside of the State of Lilinois and at points where there was no local 
(See Mr. Mixer’s testimony, pages 244-247 of the report of 1888.) 

It may be well to call attention right here to the fact that there is! 
board of trade inspection of lard anywhere except in Chicago, New 
cinnati, St. Louis,and KansasCity. Dozens of other packing-houses, os 
stance at Roston, Louisville, Omaha, Nebraska City, Sioux City, Indis 
Milwaukee, are operated where there is no local inspection of lard v 
True, when lard packed at these points is sold in cities having s0-c* 
cial” inspection such lard is subjected to such inspection at the po! 
otherwise there isabsolutely nosupervision of any kind over the pack 
lard of the United States. i as 

It can be seen from Mr. Mixer’s testimony that what is called Soffcial © 
spection in the so-called “‘pure-lard” manufacture is very supericin’ ** 
and we call especial attention to the fact that the testimony of all packers 
appeared before this committee in 1888 agrees that the production of so-ca 
“choice” lard according to the preceding definition was and is very 5™4" ©" 
through the United States, and that in fact nearly all the lard prodaced in our 
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packing-houses was and now is of the grade known as me ha ith ants l : t J 
The importance of this point will be seen as we go on. and take t i t vet P 
The fact is thatthe degrading of so-called *’ pure lard” by the filthy methods ‘ | s tags ‘ ts l 
of some of the American packing-houses is responsible for the disturbance of | very coarse the 
our European trade in lard. This is shown by the many comp!: 
come back regarding the packing-house lard. See the recent c 
between Gebrider Gause, large importers in Ger ny of Ameri 
the New York Produce Exchange (Appendix B). This« 
the worthlessness of the present methods of inspection applicd t 
and the inferior quality of the product which can pass such i an ‘ 
be known as “ pure lard.” The farmer has 1 f 1 
We get a complete description of the manufacture of rime I lard I in t 
from Bulletin No. 13 of the United States Department of Agriculture, 3 sea i tl 
of chemistry, part 4, from which we quote as follows (page 40¢ n the : part 
* Prime steam lard.—The prime steam lard of commerce is made as follows: The } ta 
» head of the hog, afier the removal of the jowl, is used for rende: 
Phe fat is pul 
Any fat that may be at 
The back fatand trimmings area 











nis that have pe 





rresp< 
por 





vho 
eads are placed in the bottom of the rendering tank. 
all intestines and also placed in the tank. 

veart of the animal! is also used. 
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rhis lard is passed solely on insps 


tion, the inspector havin 





guoa 


to supervise r ndering establishn 


ents in order to secure a proper cont 


the kettles. 


According to the printed regulations 


, any part of the hog conta 


ing fat ean be legally used. 

Since much uncertainty exists in regard to the disposition nade of |. I 
th guts of ths hog, I have had the subject carefu y ivestigated Follow , i Ha 
are results of the study ly 

Guts.—The definition of the term as used by hog-packers is: I rything L - o 
inside of a hog except the lungs and heart, or, in other words, the abd ral rd street; itis i le block i 


viscera complete. The mater : 














is handled as follow 

‘When the hog is split open the viseera are separated by cutting out t must sa 
tio f flesh surrounding the anus and taking a strip conta 
urino-generative organs, The whole viscera are thrown on 

The heart is thrown to one side and the fatty | 
for ard. The rest goes into the offal tank or saus 
go into the offaltank or sausage. The rectum and larg 
from the intestinal fat and peritoneum, and, along with the adheri 
genito-urinary organs, sent to the trimmer. All flesh and the abov« | 
organs are trimmed off and the intestine proper is used for sausage casings. | 
The trimmings, including the genito-urinary organs, are washed and dumped | 
into the rendering tank, Thesmal! intestine is also pulled from the fatty; | 
brane surrounding it and saved for sausage casings. The remaining materia! , 
consisting ot the peritoneum, diaphragm, stomach, and adhering membran | did you mean you had lease: 
together with the intestinal fat, constitute the ‘guts,’ which are seen tinder- I 
going the process of washing, which is usually conducted in three or four differ- 
enttanks, As the ‘guts’ pass into the first tank the stomach and peritoneum are | 
split open and also any portion of the intestines which sometimes adheres to | 
the peritoneum. After receiving a rough wash, they are passed from t 
tank, when,after the third or fourth wash, they are ready for the re 
tank. The omentum fat is cut from the kidneys, and the kidneys, wit 
adhering fat, go into the rendering tank. Spleen and pancreas go into th 
rendering tanks, as do also the trachea, vocal chords, and cesophagus.’ 

That there can be no question about the correctness of the foregoing, we refex 
to extracts from statements made before your committee in LS88,in the ap- 
pendix hereto. 

In our opinion the greatest injury to the farmer and his hog crop con 
rom the unscrupulous methods of the packing-houses and stock-yard buyers, 
nethods which the honest farmer would not employ and could not if he would. p rly l 
A considerable proportion of the lard consumed in this country is purchased | : on there are 
} Such lard is, as a rule, 
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a table and divid 
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as follows 





le ur | has been gone over here pr 
ther statements ¢ 
perienced farmer, verif 
rard to making I t tea ird 


cnow anythir 
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50 many Ssmotl real zs pri I t 1 
} ve reason why the 
In old times, when I 
sere boy, I made a purchase of eighteen 
1¢ country would run in the b 
leaves, six or eight in a place, an I 
old, or probably older. They w ithen be 


t arsh food that th 


direct from the farmers and from the small butchers. | 
pure, sweet, and clean, prepared only from suitable parts of the animal and 
renderedin an open kettle. But when the farmer offers it for sale he is met at 
once by the competition of the prime steam lard, made by the packing-houses 
i 
' 
| 





-1s so mu 


first commenced buying, w i I did LS46, wt 








in large tanks under high steam pressure, in which practically the whole hog 
isstewed up. This method of manufacture injures the farmer in at leAst three 
ways. tanding the h 
l, It competes with and limits the sale and depresses the price of his home- | months old they are put in pens, the 
made lard. | and they can eat the whole day, go 
2. It degrades the standard of American lard, to the injury of our forcign | I think isso prevailing att pre 
commerce. | them in cars 
3. It transforms into so-called “lard’’ those portions of the animal which | they are almost like s: 
ought to be thrown away or sent to the glue factory, or soap factory, or fertil- | and forced as they 
izer factory, or properly branded so as to enable the purchaser to know what |_ I had the g i,! 
kind of so-called lard he is purchasing. | sows, objec 
It isevident that, if lard were now made by the packers as it always used to | was not an exception t I 
be made and as it is now made by the farmers, more hogs would be required | one else But the making of primes 
to supply the present demand for lard and the price of hogs would be higher t i 
sartle: | truth. 


Now listen to the testimony of W. G. 
Phe CHAIRMAN (to Mr, ¢ Do you desire ) 


Statement of W. G. Bartle before the House Committee on Agriculture of the Fiftict} the 7 1esiions? 
’ j *r quest b 
Congress. ones 


ir. CROMWI . - I ! 
Mr. W. G. BaRTLE, of St. Louis. Iam now nearly sixty-one years of age,and | ment 
have been engaged in the pork-packing business, directly and indirectly, for nder er camination | } e Wilson, « ne i es 
forty years. 1 succeeded John J. Roe in 1870, and have been running the house | bill. he said: ‘' The fact when tw 
known as W. G, Bartle & Co. since 1867. Prior to that, from 1860 to 1867, it was going through the pens among rh i not t 
Hamilton & Bartle. | until | > gutted; thenthe color of the 
During my experience in the business of pork-packing I have been { at did youdo wi 
of two large farms, and have been engaged in farming, and shipping cattle quite | 1. They went into bacon, tt sani thie yf thee 
extensively to the Eastern and Southern markets. tnow. The 
(He went to Kansas City.) I went tothe stock-vards in the first place andsaw | have ever! 
the character of the hogs that were brought there and offered for sale. |! 
there | went to the pork-house of a certain concern there. They were cutti: 
up hogs atthetime, They commenced slaughtering at 9 o'clock. I walked u 
the chutes and saw the character of hogs they were slaughtering. They were | 
what 1 expected tofind,a great many of them diseased hogs, of which tlhe ima 
kets of the West are now full, from what is known as cholera. Whilst look 4 
at the hogs the foreman of the establishment came to me and we got into con- | 
versation, I said to him that [ had got out of the business and that ! believed | 
' 
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| \. Yes, sir; 1 want to give the inva 

} sissomething th the con: t to ss ; 
to us just as fully 

I will try to do so tis 

cholera when they are Il « 
three thousan 
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nixed up with her | 1 to « © 0 


Q. 7 
rive it 
that I was away behind the age. 

I told him that I had been in the habit of making considerable white grease, 





for which I had been denounced. “ Yes,” he says, “there ain’t much white 

grease made now, these days, and it is quite unnecessary to make it."’ Hesaid: | and the stags. Sometin 1 when tha 
I was foreman for a certain party (naming him), and one winter (that party) | way you can get a tt t , i 

purchased 2,200 smothered hogs,all of which I put into thetanks, and they went | your possessio: B ; 

into prime steam lard.” I have never in all my packing experience maid 3 " Q. So that the root e 

of smothered hogs by putting them in the lard tanks. I have made them ir A. That is the ex 

white grease and sold the product as white grease. Now the character of | Q. The hogs be t ‘ the ] 

hogs, from disease, etc., is worse than formerly. he sends them io » anc a . ‘ art them {s i 
Piggy sows are sold on the market; they will even drop their pigs iu the | put them on the market, : r that the hogs were diseased 

cars or in the pens c.nd they aredriven at oncetothe sealding tubs and p converted them int t r knes 

the slides as other hogs do. They go through the process of curing, and are | the time he sold t th o” 

made into breakfast bacon, sugar-cured hams, and everything else. No one, | A. Yes, s that ihe same t 

either at the hotels or anywhere else, can be free from eating that kind of un- | fever. 

sound food. There are also the stags, rough and coarse, and often a good | @. Who wasit suggested it! 


many boars that go into the packers’ hands, and it is impossible for the packer | A. I will state to 
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I was on the Board of Trade when Mr 
h their business was attacked. 


up Halstead Burnet told me the man- 


nerin wi 
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q@. Who is Mr. Burnet? | 
A. Halstead Burnet is a member of the firm of N, K. Fairbank & Co. I had 
said nothing to him in regard to it, and I went across the street toalunch-house | 


ept by a man by the name of Hellary, and there I remarked toa pork-packer 
Day, an old pork-packer of St. Louis, that | thought they ought 
mence further back. In the first place they should commence with the 


immed George 


{9 com 


mer, and at the stock-yards and packers; thet I thoughtthere was more filth | 


nm prime steam lard than there was in anything that the refiner could do to 
purify that, to add to its purity. Then I was called upon afterwards, 
net came and asked me if I would have any objections to going to Chicago with 
him that night. I told him I would not, 
that time to come to Washington 

wn free will, int n way, and 

me here to testify foranything. I came here perfectly independent. 

Mr. Winson. Thatis not responsive to my question, but I did not interrupt 
him. Iam not making any imputations against you, Mr, Bartle; I simply ask 
ou who it was suggested that you visit this packing-house. You say it was 
Mr. Burnet, of thetirm of Fairbank & Co. 

Mr. Bantir, I feel a deep interest in remedying this evil by commencing at 
the root, where it comes in 

The CnatmMan, Some of your statements are very astonishing to me 
had some experlenee, as you know, not only as a packer, but as a farmer, and 
have lived in the midst of a farming country. What may be true of Morgan 
County is not true of Northeast Missouri. 


tut Icame here of my own accord, of my 


yow 


Ihave 


Mr. Bur- | 


I came to Chicago, but aoa at | 


Iwould not take 5 cents from anybody to | 








A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I want to know if you know of any fact or any reason that has 
within your knowledge and observation, in your forty years’ « xpe 
placing an inspector in any establishment or any manufactory ot ; 

A. 1 do not, , 

Q. Or for placing the manufacture of 
whatever? 

A. Ido not. 

Q. Do you think there should be any legislation against r 
made solely of refined steam lard, in addition to cotton-seed oi! . 
fat Do you think there should be any legislation if it be made « 
three ingredients? 

A. Well, I do not know how to answer that question. I came hy 
what lard was before it came into the hands of the refiner. From wh 
edge I have of refining I can not see that there would be any necess 
articles that they getare pure when they get them and compound: 
together; I can not see where there would be any injurious efects at 

. Refined steam lard which they subject to this refining pro 
after that process than before, is it not? 

A. [am satisfied it is 

Q. Then if the cotton-seed oil is properly refined and pure, if the 


refined lard under 


| fatis of good quality, is the composition, the result, a wholesome and 


There is not one farmerin a bundred | 


that | know of within the last ten years who will spoil a nioe lot of hogs by put- | 


ting into it stags, boars, and piggy sows, because the loss falls on him. 

Mr. Bante. It is getting worse every year. We had a number of books that 
ve kept for the benefit of buyers. These books gave the name of the owner of 
the hogs, the number of the pens they are in, the dock taken off, the number 
of sows and stags, the price, and the amount carried out 
\hose. 

Q. You say you think the proportion of that kind of hogs used in the manner 
you have described is growing? 

A. Yen, sir 

q. Is it not true that this rule of docking bas been increased and more rigidly 
enforced in the last few years than former! 


> 
A. I think on stags it has, but on sows ehas been 40 pounds for a long time ; 


We kept three of | 


they would sometimes agree as to stags, and there was no general rule; it was | 


usually 40 or 50 pounds, and sometimes 60, according to whether it was a young 
stagor an old one, 
if he can help ft. 

The CuarmMan, Asarule, in the part of the State of Missouri where I live, 
you can not sell a boar to a butcher or packer at all; I know that to be the case 

imy town. Inthe last ten years I have paid high prices for fatted hogs and 
kept them until they were three or four years of age,and [ have been invaria- 
bly compelled to send them to rendering establishments, where dead animals 
from the stock-yards are rendered. I have never in the last ten years sold one 
to a butcher or packer; they will not buy them atall. I haveseen hogs shipped 
ut the stock-yards at Hannibal, and I do not believe that they would average 
one of that character to a hundred hogs, because the dealers are al! particular 
ibout it, and so are the farmers who offer their hogs for sale. 

Q. Now will you be kind enough to state at what time in your packing es- 
tablishment in St. Louis, during your experience as a packer, you commenced 

n the house of John J. Roe & Co, to render your smothered hogs? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Tsay, can you tell about what time you commenced to do that? 

A. When there was any that came in they were rendered in the same manner 
that we continued to render them afterwards, in Nu. 2 tanks, and they went in 
the direction I tell you, as white grease, But it is only oflate years that there 
has got to be so many of them, which I tried to explain. 

Q. Here is what I want to get at: You stated that before you went into busi- 
ness on yourown account you bought hogs at thestock-yards for Francis Whit- 
taker & Sons and John J. Roe & Co.? 

A, I think I bought all of Whittaker’s hogs for seven years. 

Q. During that time what was done with the smothered or down hogs at the 
stock-yards? 

A. Those I bought for Francis Whittaker he rendered out. The year that 
ihere was eo much loss on the Hannibal and St. Jo road, so many hogs frozen, 
I bought him several thousand; I had them piled up mountain high, 

Q. That was during the war? 

A. Yes, sir. Leven tookmy own teams from my business to haul dead hogs, 
aud they were rendered out at his Rocky Branch establishment. 

(). Not at his packing establishment? 

A. Athis slaughter-house. I bought them for almost a song; I used to pay 
#o much apiece for them, 

Q. What I want to get at is, when you were buying hogs ia theordinary way, 
by the car-load, when you went on the market to buy a car-load of hogs, did 
you buy the hogs in the pen or did you buy the dead hogs that came in the 
car? 

A. Never 

Q. Do you state—because this statement of yours will go out to the entire 
country—to this committee and tho country that during the time you were 
packing hogs in St. Louis, with a large Southern trade, as I know that house 
had, you made no effort to separate that class of hogs from what you were 
putting into the food product that was being sold under your brand? 

A. Ves: Idid, I watched the pen always, and would never touch a lot of 
hogs that I thought bad the cholera. But, as I may state to this committee, it 
s impossible for you to detect them when there are only a few in the lot. 

sy Mr. WairriInG 

Q. I would like to ask, for information 
lard, they buy pure steam lard ? 

A. They buy pure steam lard. 

Q. Do they purify that any before they put in colton-sced oil? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q, Sothata large portion of what is known as Armour & Co's or Fairbank’'s 
refined lard is made of steam-refined lard, which is somewhat purified ? 

A, Yes, sir; it goes through a process which takes out the dregs and setllings 
thet may be in it, 

Q. They think that is necessary in order to put a good article on the market? 

A. I think so. 

Q. And the prime steam lard, in your opinion, is not a good marketable, ed- 
ible fat? 

A, Laeay it is not 

Mr. LArrp 

Q. Who asked you to come here 
ecl of Mr. Fairbank or any one? 

A. There is no one here who knew anything about my coming here; Ido not 
think a single person knew of it. 

By Mr. CROMWELL: 

Q. In answer to Jadge Wilson's questions I understood you to siate that you 

might justify legislation under the conditions he stated? 


In the manufacture of this refined 


that is, who ofthe gentlemen present, coun* 


But I know this, that a first-class packer don’t want stags | 


one, 

A. [should say it was 

By Mr. OLIVER 

Q. Judge WILson has asked you a hypothetical question as to the ef 
market of a discovery that refined lard contained the percentage of « 
that he named. What would be the effect upon people if they knew | 
lard contained gut-fat, pigs’-feet grease, etc.’ 

A. I think if they discovered that they would not buy it. 


Now hear the statements of other witnesses on the same sub). 
also a letter from German importers at Berlin: 
APPENDIX A. 


[ Excerpts from report of hearings before the House Committee on Ag 
and before the Senate Committee on Agriculture. Government 
Office, 1888, 


> 


Statement of Michael Ryan (page 47). 
Q. What kinds of brands of lard do you manufacture ” 
A. Principally prime steam lard. 
Q. Out of what do you make it? 
A. Prime steam lard, or, as we sometimes call it, hog round lar 
from the trimmings and the leaf, the gut-fat and the heads of the hog 
of the hog go into this prime steam lard in equal proportions. 


Statement of Joel A, Sperry (page 61). 


The steam lard which we make is composed of the trimmings from tli 
which is fat, off the shoulder and off the side, and the lard that is taken 
guts. 

‘i (Page 65.) There are a good many concerns, I think, that make but « 
cle of lard; they make what we call the run of the house, which is the p 
of the hog, all of it. 

(Page 66.) There are certain brands of steam lard on the market n: 
would not buy with out I had a sample and test, because I know ther 
pendence upon it, 

(Page 67.) Q. What sort of pearl-ash do you use”? 

A, It is the best. 

Q. It makes prime steam lard” 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That means clarified then, does it? 

A. Itis simply this: It is lard where it is drawn off and rendered 
Of course, rendering 3,000 or 4,000 pounds of lard by running steam into 
accumulates a certain amount or water, and the refuse and scrap that 
when that lard is thoroughly cooked settles, and in drawing that off at 
you have got to draw it down so that you don’t leave any lard upon th te 
and sediment. You can’t get all off many times,though, and there w 
little scrap-that will go off with this, and that gets into the lard. It is : 
ceptible, but you put it into a receptacle and boil it over this water with a litt 
pearl-ash in it, and that separates it all, and after it has stood it settles, and y: 
can draw the water off, and it takes every particle, and when you put up 
tierces of lard it will be all alike and clean. 

Statement of John Whittaker (page 71). 

Q. What has been spoken of here as prime steam lard, as i understa) 
is the unmixed fat of the hog. 

A. Prime steam lard is the usual proportions of fat coming from th 
good hog. 

Q. There is nothing else mixed with it? 

A. No, sir 

Q. Sothat 
hog? 

A, That is according tothe rules of the Board of Trade, and I think t! 
are generally lived up to. 

Statement of Abram 8, Jewell (page 99). 

(). Speaking now of packers, do you know whether packers (ten year: 
gut fat in the manufacture of lard? 

A. Ithink they did. [ thinkit is used now in what they call hog 

Q. How recently did the packers begin to use gut fat’ 

A. That I can not tell. 

Q. In the past few years, however, was it not? 

A. Yes, sir. There has been agreat improvement in tie last twen!) 
the manufacture of lard, and in fact in preparing the hog for the marke! 
reduced to a science now, and moor portions of the hog that forty years a 
were thrown away are now utili , 80me in one form and some in 4 
But when it comes on our market, it comes on in a uniform manner, when 
itcame very ununiform, As I said,the process of producing lard from | 
is reduced now to ascience. 

Q. But it has only been in recent years that the gut fat has been « 
in the manufacture of lard by the packers? 

A. I should think so, I can’t tell you how long since it has been u* 

Q. In recent years? 

A. Leouldn’t tell you how long ago it first began to be used. 

Q. Respecting the heads, how long have packers been employ 
fat and putting that in the tank? 

A, About the time they began rendering lard by steam. 

Q. Is that also so about the feet? 

A. The same in weaned to feet. Before they commenced using stca 
der lard the head and feet were never used as lard. : 

. But since they have introduced the steam process they emp!) 
and feet? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. As well as the entrail fat’ 

A. Yes; fat from the entrails. 





any man who buys prime steam lard gets nothing bul t 
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Statement of U. 8S. Epperson (page 102). 

We manufacture prime steam lard in the manner very accurately d 
by Mr. Whittaker, of St. Louis, yesterday. 

“Prime steam lard is the standard lard of commerce, deliverable on board of 
trade contracts, 

We refer at this point to the statements of Jolin C. Hately and William G. 
Rartle, quoted in previous report upon this same bill; t.¢., Report 970, part 2, 
Appendix D. , J ' . 

We call especial attention to the following remark from Mr. Hately, which 
appears on page 337 of the report of 1888: 

“It has not been a great many years ago since the whole entrailsas they were 
taken from the hog, the greater portion of the fat on them, were taken away, 
carried out and buried. It has not been many years ago since some packers on 
the Mississippi River thought the head or feet or anything of that kind was of 
no value whatever. They only killed in the winter time, and one packer re- 
marked to me: ‘ What fools we were. We had big profits in those days if we 
had only known it. We used to take the heads and feet and guts and run them 
out on the Mississippi River and pile them up there, and when thceice broke in 
the spring away they went.’ 

“Q. Then what was called white grease now goes into the manufacture of 
lard? : 

“A, Yes, sir. 
make white grease.”’ 

The testimony of James Matthews (page 159) and of John Callahan (page 163 
seems practically in accord with that of the packers. Some attempt was mad 
at ove time to discredit the testimony of these men, because having been em 
ployed in the packing-house of one of the proponents of this bill they were in- 
duced by some of the opponents to appearin Washington and make theirstate- 
ments before your committee. 
tradictor impeach their testimony. Both appear to be good, honest, ordinary 
every-day laborers. But there should have been no more objection to their 
appearing before the committee than there was to Professor Sharples, who ap- 
peared as the paid expert of these same proponents. We must allow that the 
workingman is honest as well as the professional man, 


Statement of N. K. Fairbank: (page 291). 


That process reduced the quality of prime steam lard, and it got it to such a 
point that the people began to complain of a bitter taste in it. 

Now in the great packing-houses of the West they do not stop to clean the 
guts or make sausage cases of them. 
used for that purpose, and all of the gut fat. 
oughly, and then throw all into the tank, 

Q. Guts and all? 

A, Guts, head, feet, and everything. The lard tank to-day in a packing-hous 
je a sewer for cleaning out everything in the shape of grease. 


escribed 


They just wash around, not thor- 


as white grease from packers on the market. 

Q. That is worked up into lard? 

A. It all goes into the lard, all the product that we used to buy as white 
grease. There is no such thing as No. 1 lard any more. 
all prime steam lard. The quality of it had deteriorated to such anextent that 
we had to get something to mitigate it, to do away with the taste and smell 


APPENDIX B. 
Berwin, Seplember 13, 1889 
The SECRETARY OF THE Propvuce EXCHANGE, 
New York: 

We, the undersigned, beg to call your attention to irregularities in the lard 
trade which are apt to shake our confidence in the respectability of New York 
shippers and damage our trade with your market. 

For years we have purchased from New York commission merchants large 
quantities of Western steam lard on condition that every lot be accompanied 
by certificates of inspection by a properly appointed inspector and approved as 
choice quality. These certificates are frequently issued in such frivolous man- 
ner that they give no guaranty whatever of the quality of the goods. Weare 
informed that your inspectors do not personally inspect the goods when the 
sume are delivered by respectable packing-houses, but grant any certificate re- 
quired without examination. Such appears to have been the case with a lot of 
30 tierees choice Western steam lard marked K. U. X. Y.Z. F’. G., branded Jacob 
Vogel & Son. 

Messrs. 
lert and also with the lot of 100 tierces marked F. H. 100, branded Jacob Vogel 
& Son, shipped by steam-ship Ems. 
H. Munday, which please find inclosed, these lots have been approved aschoic« 
Western steam lard, but the goods do not correspond with this definition, 
“choice quality.’’ 

A number of tierces contain adirty yellow malodorous substance which seems 
to be gut-lard or ordinary lard drawn too close on the tank bottom. This fat 
can not be sold here as lard or for any edible purposes. 

We have sent Messrs. a claim for the loss we have suffered on this 
shipmentand would request you to point out the justice of proper certification 
in such eases, which would otherwise shake the confidence in American lard, 
which, owing to frequent similar occurrences in the past, is not what it ought to 
be in this market. 

The trade here accepts refined or compound lard on faith in the brands, but 
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The lard system is now so entirely different that we could not 


No serious attempt, however, was made to con- | 


| ments; it seeks to protect the Western hogs d to crush the cotto: 
seed-oil industry; it injures the consumer by increasing the price o1 
articles ot home consumption; it declares that lard compound is dele 
| t rious, but fails to prove the charge; it insists that ‘* lard compound 
|} 18 & fraudulent label and then compromis« lowing the manu- 
facturers to use either brand, *‘lard-compound ”’ or ‘‘ compound lard;”’ 
it Strives to sustain a filthy, unclean product against a pure, whole- 
some commodity, and while it objects to the picture of the hog’s head 
on the label of ‘‘Jard compound ”’ it puts in prime steam lard the hog’s 
head itself as well as the guts and unclean parts ¢ he hog 
Compound Lard, 
eee 
SPEECH 
7 : , y 
| t LANE 
HON. EDWARD LANE, 
OF ILLINOIS 
* ’ : r . . Pay wT 29 . , ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, Auguet 21, 1890 
On the bill (H. R. 11568) defining ‘‘lard,” also imposing a tax upon and regulat 
the manufacture and sale, importation, and exportation of compound lard 


Mr. LANE said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: The special order under which the House is now 


| proceeding embraces three measures, that is to say, the meat-in 


There are only certain particular entrails | 


| Butterworth bill. 


To-day there is | 
not a packing-house that makes—I won't say atierce—but there is nosuch thing | > 
| floor of the House. 
| 


.* of your city, have shipped for our account by steam-ship Gel- | 


According to the certificate of Mr. Charles | 


in the case of steam lard, which forms the bulk of our importations, we look to | 


the inspection certificates for a protection, wh'ch is only too illusory, and when 
we are deceived through fraud or carelessness we are placed in this position, 
that the American shipper creeps behind his certificate, while our buyers hold 
us responsible for the quality delivered. 

We can not too strongly point out to your honorable board the necessity of 
providing easy means of redress, as well as strict control of your public inspect- 
ors, a8 otherwise our Government might feel compelled to provide supervis 
jon on sanitary grounds. 

We are only asking for delivery of that which we buy and pay for, and feeling 
confident that commercial honor is the first requirement on your exchange. as 
well as our own, we ask your prompt attention tothe case in hand, signing most 
respectfully, 

GEBR. GAUSE. 

it is evident, Mr. Speaker, that this bill will pass, because the vast 
majority of the Republicans are in favor of it, and they are aided by 
nearly all the Democrats from the West, including the greater number, 
if not all, of the Missouri delegation on the Democratic side; but the 
knowledge of this fact does not deter its opponents from entering their 
solemn protest against it. 
_ The bill is outside of the spirit of the Constitution; it isdeceitful and 
fraudulent legislation; it is sectional; it is oppressive in its require- 


The name is omitted because the shipper was not to blame for the poor 
quality of lard delivered by the packer or for the inspector's carelessness. 


spection bill, the pure-lard bill, and what is known as the option o1 
These three measures come from the Committee 
on Agriculture and are presumed to be in the interest of the farmers 
of the country. I favor all three of these bills, but do not concede 
to them the impertance claimed for them by some gentlemen on the 


In regard to the first bill I wish to say that, when we consider the 


‘e | fact that at various times contagious diseases are certain to prevail 
It all goes in, and is | 


among food cattle, it is certainly essential that such inspection should 
be provided as will prevent the sale for food of diseased meat. If 
State or municipal laws are inefficient, national law should be pro- 
vided. Inspection of cattle previous to slaughter should in all cases 
be enforced, and, where such is impossible, inspection of the flesh 
should be made previous to sale. 

Prior to 1881 the pork of this country had access to all foreign 
markets, but in that year the German and French Governments for 
bade the importation of our pork into their markets; and prior to 
1584 the markets of the world were open to the sale of American 
cattle, but in that year the British Government excluded our cattle, 
except on condition that they should be slaughtered within ten day 
after they reached port. We learn by official reports that our ship 
ment of pork bad reached $104,000,000 annually, but on the passage 
of these laws by the French and German Governments it fell imme- 
diately to less than $60,000,000, and that the shipment of cattle prior 
to this time amounted to $17,000,000 annually, and under these new 
conditions it fell to $10,000,000. These 
people amount to over $450,000,000, 

These discriminations were made against our meat product 


that time to our 


losses Bilce 


Aly 


by the 
foreign Governments on the ground that such meats were diseased 
and unfit for food. Under this bill it is to be hoped that when the 
proper inspection is made it will enable our people to insist that it 
shall be accepted as pure and healthful, and in case it is refused the 
bill empowers the President to declare our ports closed against ever 
thing such countries produce and desire to ship into this count: 
The bill will also to some extent protect home consumers in the 
of healthful meats, which is very much desired. I hope ithe la 
prove beneficial to all the people, and if it fails in its purpe eit can 
be repealed. 

The pure-lard bill, or what is known as the Conger bill, 
ond in the special order, and its friends claim that it is 


is the sec- 


in the inter- 


; est of pure and healthful food, and if this is true there should be no 


serious objections to this law. ‘There is in this day and age a great 
deal of sham and shoddy in the world, and people can stand a good 
deal of this, but, when the substance on which human uature feed 
and subsists itself is so doctored 


nd compounded that we do not 
know what we are eating, it is time that humanity should | 


ive 

some relief, even if it is by force of law. 
Mr. Speaker, during this debate [ have heard and read so mueh 
about the adulteration of lard and the handling of pork that I am 
almost ready to forswear my religion and become aJew. I know 


that counterfeiting has been »racticed since the dawn of civilization, 
but I had no idea until [heard this debate and read the testimony 
taken by the committee that such systematic fraud had been pra 

ticed on the consumers of the country in the sale of compound lard. 
Not only has a fraud been practiced on the consumers of the coun 
try, but also on the farmers who are engaged in raising hogs for the 
market. I knew that the mannfacturers of the country, by the as- 
sistance of Congress, were obtaining protection that must be paid 
by the farmer, that the farmer was being fiscriminated against, but 
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I did not dream to what extent these manufacturers of the so-calied 
compound lard were imp sing on the farmers of the country. 

We raised in this country last year 51,602,780 hogs, and from the 
testimony taken before the committee it is estimated that because 
of this compound-lard process these hogs depreciated 70 cents per hog, 
some witnesses putting it as low as 40 cents and others as high as $1, 
rhe testimony further show s that this compound lard is m: ade of 60 
per cent. cotton-seed oil mixed with 20 percent. of tallow or stearine 
and 20 per cent. ot lard for “flavor.” It is further shown by the 
testimony that sometimes they put as much as 35 per cent. of water 
into it, and then this compound is sold as pure refined family lard 


or prime refined leaf lard, and some gentlemen call this vile mixture 
pure and healthful food, or at least good enough for poor people to 
eat; and, to listen to thestory of these honest manufacturers of this 
villainous « pound as they spe: ak through their representatives on 
this floor, one would be led to believe that the y were engaged in 
this business solely in the interest of the poor 

They say that cotton-seed oilis healthful and so is tallow. That 
may be so in their natural condition, but the samples of this com- 
pound lard brought before the committee and analyzed by the 
chemist are of such a vile character that they are a stench to the 
nostril and revolting to the stomach But some of these compounds 
are so mixed that no one but an expe rt can tell the counterfeit from 
the true article, and people are thereby deceived. Counterfeiting in 


any form is a fraud, butif a person passes on me a counterfeit bill and 
[ pass it again on some person else I am not harmed thereby; but 
when I purchase an article of food to sustain life and [am deceived, 
then I do sustain a great injury. Nor does the fact that cotton-seed 
oil is not injurious to the human system help the matter 

I have no objection to the manufacture and sale of cotton-seed oil, 
and I think that if any person wishes to use it for food he should be 
permitted to doso. Tar be it from me to dictate by legislation what 
any man shonld eat or drink. I think these are personal rights, to 
be settled by each individual, and not bylaw. If any person wishes 
to purchase and use as food cotton-seed oil, let him do so, and mix it 
with lard or tallow in any proportion that his appetite may demand, 
or even if he wishes to purchase it in the compound form Jet him do 
so: but what L insist is that the consumer should not be deceived in 
what he purchases ; that every tub should stand on its own bottom. 

It is shown in the testimony before the committee that a single 
city in this country in 1836 shipped of this character of lard 267,500, - 
000 pounds in excess of receipts. Thisisthe fraud I complain of and 
which I think should be stopped. The amount of this fraudulent 
lard made in the United States annually is 320,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. Speaker, I represent an agricultural district largely engaged 
in raising hogs. Last year Illinois raised more hogs than any other 
State in the Union except Iowa, the number being 5,433,250. Now, 
if there is a loss of 80 cents per hog, as is shown by the testimony, it 
wonld make a loss of $4,346,600 to the farmers of Illinois. 

My people favor this law, Mr. Speaker, and I think it is the duty 
of «» Representative on this floor to truly represent his constituents 
without regard to his own views when the enactment of such law 
does not conflict with the Constitution. I would prefer that this re- 
sult conld be reached through our State legislation. But it seems, 
in order to stop this frand and secure, not free trade or fair trade, 
but an honest trade, Congress must take charge of this matter and 
stop this falsehood, deceit, and frand hitherto practiced on the pro- 
ducer and consumer of swine. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I regard the option or Butterworth bill as more 
appropriate legislation than either of the othertwo. Option dealing 
is a vice, and statute law should makeit acrime. The necessity for 
relief to our farmersisapparent toeverybody. Great distress is near 
at hand unless a remedy is soon found, and Iam quite sure that this 
bill will not furnish adequate relief, but it is a step in the right di- 
rection, The state of the markets on grain and stock threaten the 
heart of the grain and stock producing interests of the West. 

We see an effect. What is the cause? 

We learn from the public press that a committee of the United 
States Senate is insulted and treated with contempt by those en- 
gaged in dealing in stock. 

We are informed that demagogues are busy inflaming the public 
mind against men engaged in the laudable attempt to destroy the 
price of grain. 

We are taught that the Federal Constitution is too narrow to re- 
lieve the known distresses of those engaged in agricultural pursuits 
and that State constitutions are not broad enough to reach the dis- 
ease, 


If this be true, we must either prepare for a worse condition of 


the grain and stock market or we must amend the fundamental law. 

If the States can not regulate this by uniformity of legislation, 
then the power should be, by amendment, conferred on the Federal 
Government. We are suffering from a cause that only criminal 
laws can wipe out. 

There is great depression in all the preducts of the farm, and the 
option de aler and his friends ery overproduction, but statistics 
prove that the amount of grain produced has no effect on the market. 

The bull and bear raise and lower prices according as they com- 
mand capital. Whether wheat is 50 cents or $1 per bushel cuts no 
figure. Supply ard demand have no perceptible effect on prices. 


If the bull is successful markets are good ; if the bear tri 


is a cra 


ttt 


imph 


sh. 


Option-dealing or selling what one does not have and | 


tention 


of possessing, or, putting it in its true light, betti; 


price of grain and stock at a future date, is vicious, beca 
an incentive on the part of one party to the bet to destro 
of an article. 
Option-dealing is nothing but gambling pure 
and nothing more. 


Ifian 


in three 
that ne 
called r 


1an bets $5,000 that certain lots will depreciate 
» months, he must to gain his wager create a pat 
ig shborhood which might g get him into troub! 

espe sctable men bet on the - price of grain, and t! 


the real owner of grain is disastrous. 
I may be wrong in my conclusions, but the depressicn of { 


ucts ha 


sled me to the conclusion that the tendency of o1 


bling is to drive the American farmer from the farm. 


There 


the West 


>is an evil, a vice, damaging the crop and stock int: 
and South, and this vice should be made a crim: 


The grain gambler should be on a level with the poker-c} 
the keno-caller, the faro-dealer. The grain man is quasi-resy. 


every W 


here, the common gambler ostracized everywhere ; 


80 far as the consequences to the people of this country are co 


the con 


mon gambler is harmless as compared to this outp: 


spectable grain-monte population which has swarmed on us 


last dec 


Thee 


His life 


ade. 
ommon gambler has no capital and has a bad rep 
brings poverty on himself and disgrace to his far 


victims are few and are to blame for being caught. Th 


dies unregretted, unwept, and dishonored. The grain-monte | 
has capital, power, influence, position, and the result of his lit 


jurious 


to that pursuit in life which makes America t! 


nation of earth. 

Rob us of grain and stock and we are paupers. Debas 
dustry and we are a nation of serfs; uplift it and we aro t! 
prosperous of all people. If we are to have an American far 


must h 


ave compensation for labor. Slaves, peasants, serfs, a1 
only farming class that can be made to toil for others at wag 


prolits less than the cost of a crop, and the continuance of th 


tion de 


aler will result in driving Americans from the farm a 


ing their places with an alien tenant class, a class that 


brough 


t here, not to be citizens or own land, but to eke ont : 


hood as tenants from one generation to another. 

If these things make no impression on the public mind it 
because the people who gain wealth by other pursuits are indi! 
to the fate of the American farmer and stock-raiser, and bec 


they are content to live, exist, grow 


a& mass 


of humanity from across the ocean who have but on 


in life, a bare living; and yet, when the American ceases to farm 


lands a 


trade and business. 


re tilled by “tenants, the effects of this will affect all 


rich, and die surrounded 


the capital engaged init, beyond the real visible supply, to en 


in honest pursuits and results i in benefit to the country at larg 


It is conceded that we must find some means to check this ¢ 
ing evil. Itis hinted, if not asserted, that the powers grant: 


‘ > 
Congre 


ss do not include the power to regulate this phase of so 


commerce and that the power of the State does not reach out 
yond its territorial limits. 

I think, Mr. Speaker, that the power of Congress is ample fo: 
purpose and that its power shonld be invoked in the interest 
re, and I hope that the proposed measure wil! secure 1! 


riculta 


sired result. When we look at the great interest and value ot! 


products these products are entitled to our highest considera 
The value of some of the farm products of last year in this cou 


are as 





$43,000,000; cotton, $292,000,000; corn, $597 ,000,000 ; whe at, 


000,000; oats, $10,012,000; hogs, $243,418,336; horses, $9 


mules, 


$182,394,099; sheep, $100,659,761; milch cows, $ 


oxen and other c: attle, $560,625, 137. 


This 


but I respectfully submit that the interests I have mention 


suflicie 
Beeche 


does not include many other crops, as rye, buckwheat 


nt to be protected from gamblers and robbers. Hen! 
r said that— 


Gambling with cards or dice or stocks is all one thing; it is getti 


without 


giving an equivalent for it. 


Mr. Speaker, gambling is a vice which is productive of eve! 
sible evil. It is the offspring of avarice, the brother of iniquit 
the parent of mischief. It has brought disgrace to many a 
family, is the cause of the loss of honor to man, and finally l 


suicide. 


It is only a question of time with all gamblers 


good fortune may attend them for awhile, the reverse is sul 
low, and the greater master a gambler may be in his art tl: 
man he is. 

The statute of Illinois provides that whoever deals in opt 
any grain or stock or spreads false rumors to influence or at! 


prices of the market shall be fined in a sum not less than ¢! 
more than $1,000 or be confined in jail not exceeding one yea 


both, and that all option contracts shall be absolutely nul 


void. 


The supreme court of that State has held this statute 






} 


follows: Potatoes, $94,000,000; hay, $408,000,000; to! 


To drive the option dealer from options fo: 


Sats e= + oo 
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in both civil and criminal proceedings. It is not held that future 
delivery of grain or other commodity is prohibited by this statute, 
but simple speculations in differences in market values. The 
under consideration only requires a person engaged in the option 
business to take out a license, as such dealer, from the Government, 
for which he is to pay $1,000 annually, and in default of such license 
if he carries on the business he shall be subject to a fine of not less 
than $1,000 and not more than $5,000 or imprisonment, or both 
fine and imprisonment. 

The evident intention of the law is to tax the business ont of ex- 
istence, a8 State banks have been. I hope the bill will have the 
desired effect, and 1 will give it my support, but I would much pre- 
fer that these matters should be attended to in the several States by 
local statutes, but it seems it can not be done, and therefore the ap- 
pe al is made to Congress to grant the desired relief. . 

Mr. Speaker, it is claimed that these three acts are in the interest 
of the farmer and are passed for his protection, and that this is about 
all that will be done for him at this session of Congress. Congress 
has been in session now nearly nine months, and the passage of 
these three acts is but a mere bagatelle in the way of benefits as 
compared to the increased burdens imposed on the farmers and 
borers of the country by the tariff bil 
present session. This class of men can not be deceived any longer, 
and the sham and humbug of passing these acts as compensatory for 
the passage of the tariff legislation is too apparent to mislead any 
person. 

I do not insist that tariff legislation is the only legislation that 
injures the farmers, but I do insist that it is the chief cause to-day 
of the depression in the fields of agriculture, and it threatens to 
pauperize labor. It is the greatest political question to-day in this 
country, and it will ever so remain until the Government ceases its 
pate rnalism of the manufacturers of this country. 
est question for the reason that itinvolves the principle of personal 
liberty in its broadest sense. A protective tariff creates monopolies, 
centralizes wealth, and restrains freedom. It isthe variation and 
diffusion of freedom which produces the greatest sum of human 
happiness, energy, and the greatest sum of human skill, the great- 
est sum of human benefits, and their most equitable distribution. 


l passed by this House at the 


It is the great- | 


The moment a political privilege of any kind is created, freedom re- | 


cedes just so far as the privilege operates. When a tariff law takes 
one-third of the earnings of the labor of one man and gives it to 
another without his consent, it encroaches on his personal liberty, 
and to that extent encroaches on the principles ofa free Government. 
Liberty and liberty alone gives to man all for which existence is 
valuable, and where there is liberty there slavery can not be, and 


there is no liberty when a man can not sell the proceeds of his la- | 


bor. 

I donot think, Mr. Speaker, that the cause of agriculture’s depres- 
sion is due to either of the causes mentioned in these bills, and I wish 
briefly to submit some views on this question to the House and 
the country. I believe that it is admitted on both sides of this 
Chamber, at least in the public press, that agriculture in no civilized 
country under the sun has been placed by the Government in such 
a state of oppression as in this land. 

I know that some yersons claim that the Government is not re- 
sponsible for this oppression, but the trouble is overproduction and 
that the farmers of the country are complaining at imaginary evils. 
Ido not believe this. The American farmers are becoming conscious 
of their wrongs and from all parts of the country they are coming 
together. They are joining hands in organization and co-operation, 
aud they demand that their rights shall be respected and that justice 
shall be done them. They are insisting upon their rights to the 
profits of their industry and they declare they will no longer bear 
most of the burdens of society and government. They are possessed 
of good practical sense and have discovered the cause of their op- 
pression, and the farmers will not allow themselves to be degraded 


to the condition of serfs, and from my heart of hearts I wish them | 


success, 

On the farmer depends the prosperity of the whole country, for in 
the end he feeds the world. When the farmer is not prosperous the 
local merchant and mechanic can not prosper. The country towns 
depend on the farmer for trade and support, and when he fails they 
of necessity fail also. Our fathers regarded agriculture, commerce, 
and manufacturing as the three great pillars of the state, but two 
of these, agriculture and commerce, are practically dead ané manu- 
facturing alone flourishes at the expense of everything else. 


The prineiple of our so-called protection has driven our merchant 


: : . - oe } 
marine from the high seas, and we pay annually to British ships 


for carrying our products more than $150,000,000. If it was not for 
this proteetive system to-day American ships, sailing under American 
flags, manhed by American seamen, would be carrying the products of 
our farms over seas and into every port, and bringing back to us in 


exchange fruits of other climates, impossible to produce here, and | 
Taw material which American labor conld form into the finished prod- | 


uct to be again sent forth to enrich ourselves and to bless man- 
‘ind, Before the adoption of this policy our ships carried nearly 70 


per cent. of the commerce of the world and the Stars and Stripes | 
Were seen floating from our mast-head against eyery sky and in every | 


8a and ocean of the world. 


bill 
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More farms have been sold out by the sheriff in Berks County during the | 
two years than during the previous twenty years. That shows the extent 
which the farming interests have suffered in recent year It would seem the part 
of wisdom to ferret out the causes that h led to this condition of things, inst 
of trying to hide them. 

A great amount more of similar testimony conld be furnished in 
regard to other States, but I deem this sufficient. Jndge Nott, of the 
Court of Claims of this District, has published a little book in whiel 
he discusses the reason for the decline of farm values in New Eng 
land, in which will be found this statement: 

Midway between Williamstown and [Brattlebo I y ummit of a 
hill, against the evening sky. what seemed a large cathedra D» ng thither | 
found a huge, old-time, two-story chur a larg den ¥ 1 had blended in 
the distance with the charch), a © with a broad street, perhaps 150 feet 
widt! I drove on and found that the t vas abandoned, the academy « 
mantied, the village deserted The farme who ned the f 1 on the nor 
the village, lived at one side of the b ul < ! he who sned the farn 
the south lived on the other nai the were the only inhi ints All of 
others had gone to the manufacturing v uzes, to t gieat cities, to the W 
Here had been industry, education, religion, comfort d t t t 
remained only a drear solitude of f } 

John G. Whittier, the poet, wrote to Judge Nott t followil 
ter in regard to this book and it is lished in t ¢ 

DAN Ma I ber 
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L hope thy article, with wl I fully agree, will be widely I ) 
published in pamphlet form and scattered broadca 
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fol ‘ \ i l 
It is painful to pursue this subject further. We . 
| stroying agriculture and commerce and building up: icturipg 
in other words, enriching the few and pa nany i} 
Jackson Iron Mining ¢ pany of } n |} 4 appears from 
| the testimony taken | en ¢ t ty ye * 060 in div 
dends on a capital of 3 ‘ erage of SU; per cent. p 
annum, and the pla Lin va 31,500,000. Andrew Car 
negie admits that he d1 $1,500,000 in dividends in & singe y‘ 
nearly $5,000 a day, out of the Edgar A. Thomson Steel Works. 
Many other similar inst es could be given, but I deem if unn 


essary. This money was so much taken from the farmers and 
borers of the co intry by this infamous tariff system of protection 
which we have in this counts ls it any wonder that the farmers 
are poor aud the valnes « t r property aecreas x 
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I will give a few items more to show how the farmers are robbed. 
[ will take, for example, binder-twine. 
a vear to bind the wheat and oat crops of the country. 

t manufacturers’ price 13 cents a pound, or $260 per ton of 2,000 
ponuds, The value of the 50,000 tons, at the manufacturers’ price, 
therefore, is $13,000,000, and this is what the wheat and oat crops 
of the country pay every year for the twine used in harvesting them. 

The protective duty on this twine is 40 per cent., and on the ma- 
nila it is made of 20 percent. ; so that it will be strictly within lim- 
its to say that one-half the cost of this binding-twine is the real 
value of the article, and the other half is protection, or, to put the 
matter in a different shape, that the wheat and oats farmers of the 
United States are made to pay a penalty of $7,400,000 a year for the 
crime of raising those crops. And the curious part of the business 
is that the Government which extorts this tax from him has no 
earthly use for it, since it has more money than it knows what to 
do with. It wrings the tax from him and hands it over to the twine- 
manutacturer and hemp-raiser to “‘ protect” them in their business. 

Now, what was the loss to the Illinois farmers last year on this 
one item alone. The wheat crop of Illinois last year was 38,014,000 
bushels, and the oat crop 145,364,000 bushels. This would make 
183,378,000 bushels in all, and it requires about a half a cent’s worth 
of twine to bind a bushel; so the farmers of Illinois were out the sum 
of $916,890, one-half of which sum was handed over to the favored 
persons engaged in the praiseworthy business of making twine, and 
this is the policy which the Republican Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress from Illinois favor and support as a means of “ pro- 
tecting American labor” and “ developing American industries.” 

I will take one other item, that of tin-plate. Thisarticle enters 
largely into the home of the farmers and laborers of the country, 
the tin can, the tin pail, the tin roof, tin spoons, etc. These are all 
used by the poor people of the country, while the rich, in place of 
tin-plate, use silver, china, and slate. There is not a particle of tin- 
plate manufactured in America, and is not likely to be soon. 

There was shipped into this country last year of tin-plate 727,945,- 
972 pounds, valued at $21,002,209.15, and the duty the Government 
reccived last year on this article was $7,279,459.72, and the duty is 
increased by the McKinley bill to $16,014,811.38—more than double— 
and the statement I find in the tariff bill is that— 


ee 


It is believed that the proposed increased rats 
mestic manufacturers. 


will be sufficient to protect do 


How absurd this sounds when there is not a domestic manufacturer 
of this article in the United States. Butitis said that, if such an 
industry will be started, it will farnish employment to 20,000 men, 
which would cost the poor people of the country $16,000,000. It 
would be better for the people to employ these 20,000 men at $600 
per annum and board them in idleness at some first-class hotel, and 
this would leave $4,000,000 in the pockets of the people. This is 
certainly protectionrun mad, And soI might gothrongh the whole 
list of the protected industries, and they would all appear in the 
light of those Ihave examined. But for some reason or other all these 
increases are on articles used by the farmers, For example, cotton- 
ties are increased from 35 per cent. to 103 per cent., and this loss 
falls on the producers of cotton. 

But, Mr. Speaker, this is not all. There is a rebate also that the 
people have to pay. The people pay $16,000,000 annually as a tax 
for the importation of tin into this country and when it is manufact- 
ured into the finished product and exported from this country a 
rebate is paid the manufacturer of the tin, which amounted last year 
to $1,494,790.10. It wassimply arobbery of the people to that extent 
and a clear bonus to the manufacturers. Last year a rebate on salt 
was paid of $56,438.80, and nearly all of this was paid to one firm. 
There was a rebate of $34,851.04 on lamber, old boxes that were ro- 
shipped from this country in order to save the merchant shipper 
from buying new lumber here. There was a rebate paid by the Gov- 
ernment last year on old bottles of $43,884.88, mostly filled with beer, 
which were exported. The total amount paid by the Government in 
drawbacks or rebates in 1887 was $7,286,831.88. 

On what principle can the payment of this vast sum of money be 
justified? The great beneficiaries of this bonus are the Standard 
Oil Company and Armour & Co. The former export their oil in tin 
cans incased in wooden boxes, on both of which they receive 90 per 
cent. of export duty as a drawback or rebate, and Armour & Co, 
receive the greater part of the rebate on salt exported by them and 
used in connection with their exports of meat. For this bonus it is 
presumed that they will contribute liberally to the Republican cam- 
paign fund next year. The people are taxed on imports and rebates, 
taxed to keep ont commerce, and taxed to subsidize ships to a 
in commerce. Taxed to prevent foreigners from doing business wit 
us, and then taxed so that we may do business with them. Taxes 
on our nursing bottles and our tombstones. Taxes, taxes, taxes. 

Now let us see what the Illinois farmer is taxed for protection, 
so called. The average duty now is 47 per cent. on all protected 
articles and by the McKinley bill it is raised to 52 per cent., and the 
administrative tariff bill passed at thie session of Congress is sup- 
xosed to raise the tariff 10 = cent. more, so it will make in all 
bo per cent. Now, when an Illinois farmer buys an article protected 


It takes 50,000 tons of twine | 
It is worth | life without paying the taxes. 


| 
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by this tariff he pays a tax to the amount of the tariff to ¢} 
manufacturer of such article, and he can not get the neceas es 

The population of Illinois by the last census is 3,879,203. ay, 
not too much to say that a little over 10 per cent. of the populatio 


farmers, or say about 400,000. Now, whenever the farmer | = 


vuVSs 


tected article worth $1 he pays for it under the McKin |e, 8 Fan 
Say that they wonld each purchase $100 worth per ay S 
would make a loss to him of $60, which is a very low esti: i vd 


would make a net loss to them of $24,000,000. “This is perhaps one 
third too low, and it would be $32,000,000, so the protective poli, 
would cost the farmers of Illinois annually about 332,000.00; 
they do not get one cent in return for this. Is it any wonder ¢ 
the farmers are organizing in self-defense against this robber; 


THE FALLACY OF THE HOME-MARKET PLEA. 


But our Republican friends tell the farmers, as an off-set 
robbery, that they have the “home market,” and they hay. 
ceived them from year to year with this false sophistry. The f2; 
has the home market not because of any protective law, but | 
no law could take it away from him. Mr. Blaine is quite ; 
when he says that the McKinley bill does not open a market 
another bushel of corn or a barrel of pork. Does any person 
that if Massachusetts could bring her breadstuffs from England | 
per cent. cheaper than from the farmers of Illinois, she wou! 
do so? If he should, he would find himself greatly mistaken. 

The facts are all against the home-market argument. In 186 
sold 90 per cent. of our farm products at home ; in 1570, 0 per ce: 
and in 1880, only 70 per cent. In 1-60 we were compelled to send 
only 10 per cent. abroad; in 187C, 20 per cent., and in 1840, 30 per 
cent. How is that for a home market, with an increasing tariff al) 
the time? From another point of view the home market is an 
theory, and an empty one at that. One operative attending 
machine will upedhobunt for five, but he will only eat bread 
himself. Pennsylvania mainly eats her own bread and meat 
she not only produces steel rail iron and coal for herself, | 
twenty other States also. Let two other States do the same, a: 
market for the goods could be found in the Union. 

We already make more goods than our people will use at pres: 
prices, while we yearly export increasing quantities of our 
and meats. In 1560, under a revenue tariff, we exported $2° 
000, and in 1870, after ten years of protective tariff, there was o: 
$391,000,000, and in 1880 our exports amounted to $686,000, 00) ; 
stead, therefore, of the ratio of home consumption increasing, it 
really became less, and a larger per cent. of our agricultural! prod 
ucts sought a foreign market. Therefore, instead of our farme: 
securing a home market, our farmers are year by year becoming 
more dependent on Liverpool and London. Rhode Island never ha 
= and never will pay the American farmer more for his grain t 
16 gets in Liverpool. 

It is not the home market of 60,000,000 of people that the farmers 
want, but the market that lies beyond it of 200,000,000. O 
ance of trade with Great Britain in 1889 was $204,712,607, a 
balance of trade has been in our favor since 1756, with thie « 
tion of a single year. Here is 4 table showing the facts: 


ere 


Table showing the value of the exports of merchandise from t 
States to the United Kingdom and the value of the imports of m 
dise into the United States from the United Kingdom during ¢ 
ending June 30, 1850, to 1889, inclusive. 











Year| Exports to the United Kingdom. Imports 
TL actieetntnastpemeiacnatie chi lire tee: from the Excess of ! 
June | United | exports 
30— | Domestic. | Foreign. | Total. | Kingdom. 
| j ' i 
| j 
1850..| $68, 365,073 $2,271,115 | $70, 636, 188 $74, 682, 158 |......- 
1851..| 97,959, 004 | 2,887,930 | 100,846,934 | 92,749,219 | $8, 097,7 
1852..| 78, 675,676 | 2,592,015 | 81,267,601 | 89,149,855 |............ r 
1253..| 99, 872,415 | 2,797,956 | 102. 670,871 | 129,980 641 |............. 27 
1854...) 112, 849, 988 | 4, 279, 588 | 117, 129,576 | 146, 353, 381 |............ 29 
1855..| 86, 691, 613 | 5, 043, 241 | 91, 734, 854 | 106, 435,716 |............ 14 
1856..| 127, 639, 659 | 1, 160, 186 | 128, 199,745 | 121,844,811 | $6, 355, 434 
1857 ..| 132, 646, 981 | 2.308, 535 | 134,955,516 | 126,734,039 | 8, 221.477 
1858..) 121,417, 055 | ¥, 042,702 | 129,450,847 | 88,968,301 | 40, 493, 546 
1859..| 131, 658, 531 | 1,466,271 | 133, 124, 802 | 125,607,038 | 7, 517, 764 
1860..| 166, 025, 646 | 2,934,700 | 168,960, 346 | 138,495,113 | 30, 465, 233 
1861..| 105, O51, 422 | 3,319, 69! | 108, 371,113 | 104,917,910 | 3, 453, 203 
1862..| 83,227,782 | 2,641,373 | 85,869,155 | 74,759,710 | 11, 109, 445 
1863..| 121, 347, 213 | 7,090,037 | 128,437, 250 | 112, 898,201 | 15, 539, 049 
1864..| 92,087, 193 | 4,787,248 | 96,874,441 | 142, 204,433 |...........- 
1865..| 89, 295, 877 |14, 184,145 | 103, 480, 022 85, 182, 367 | 18, 297, 65 
1866. .| 283, 644,365 | 3,871,293 287,515,668 | 202,275,650 | 85, 240, 018 
1867..| 219,915. 124 | 5,175, 100 | 255, 090, 224 | 172,398,128 | 52, 692, 0v6 
1868..| 195, 085, 084 | 3, 280, 406 | 198, 365, 490 | 132,012,522 | 66, 352, 96s 
1869..| 182, 605, 560 | 2,448,125 | 185, 053,685 | 158, 890,015 | 26, 163, 670 
1870..| 243, 316, 828 | 4, 868, 814 | 248, 185, 642 | 152, 066.269 | 96, 119, 373 
1871..| 270, 116, 075 | 3, 056,465 | 273, 202, 540 | 220,768,271 | 52, 434, 166 | 
1872..| 261, 444, 251 | 4, O52, 584 | 265, 496, 835 | 248,772, 324 | 16, 724, 511 
1874..| 312, 347, 848 | 4,514, 026 | 316, 861,874 | 237,298,218 | 79, 563, 656 
1874..| 341, 024,049 | 4,335, 535 | 345, 359,584 | 180, 042,813 | 165, 316, 71 
1875..| 313, 541, 849 | 3,569,293 | 317, 111, 142 | 155, 297, 449 | 161, 813, 198 
1876. .| 331, 387, 126 | 4, 664, 924 | 336, 052,050 | 123,373,281 | 212, 678, 769 ‘ 


Table showing the value of the exports of merchandise from the 
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States to the United Kingdom, etc.—Continued. 





Year| Exports to the United Kingdom. Imports 
ended i Pa from the Excess of Excess of 
June | | United erporis lmports 
30— | Domestic. | Foreign. Total Kingdom. : 
1877.. $941, 851, 634 $4, 109,421 $345, 961,055 $113, 734,258 $232, 226,797 |...... 
1878..| 383, 606, 911 | 3, 823, 819 | 387,430, 730 | 107, 290, 677 | 280, 140, 053 |...... 
1879..| 346, 485, 881 | 2,342,558 | 348, 828,439 | 108, 538, 812 | 240, 289, 627 |........... 
1880..| 450, 904, 244 | 2, 802,253 | 453, 796,497 | 210, 613, 694 | 243, 182, 803 |...... ‘ 
1881..| 477, 450, 619 | 3, 6x4, 489 | 481, 135,078 | 174, 493,738 | 306, 641,340 |........... 
1882..| 404, 248, O31 | 4,099, 124 | 408, 347,155 | 195, 588, 6y2 | 212, 75x, 463 
1883..| 420, 433, 473 | 4,090,701 | 425,424, 174 | 188, 622,619 | 236, 801,555 |........... 
18r4..| 382, 717, 159 | 3,521, 227 | 386, 228, 386 | 162,549,608 | 223, 688,778 |........... 
1885..| 394, 925, 925 | 8,177, 278 | 398, 103, 203 | 136, 701, 780 261, 40), 423 |...... 
1886..| 344, 927,973 | 3,525,727 | 348,453,700 | 154, 254, 054 | 194, 199, 646 
1887 363, 101, 143 | 3, 209,536 | 366,310. 679 | 165, 067,443 | 201, 243, 256 
1888..| 358,238,790 | 3,276,913 | 361,515, 703 | 177, 897,975 | 183,617,728 |........... 
1889. .| 379, 990,131 | 2,991,543 | 382, 981, 674 | 178, 269, 067 | 204, 712, 607 
S. G. BROCK, Chief of Burear 
BUREAU OF STATISTICS, TREASURY DEPARTMENT, May 9, 1889 


What would the farmers of this country doif it was not for this 


nited | 


§200,000,000 a year in gold secured from this so-called free-trade | 


England in order to keep up our balance of trade ? 
No, Mr. Speaker, there is nothing but fraud in the plea of the home 
market forfarmers, and under this false doctrineand othersham argu- 


ments the American farmers have been robbed of from $400,000,000 | 


to $500,000,000 of their hard earnings annually in the last decade. 


The extraordinary thing about it is that the farmers of the United | 


States have themselves made this thing possible. First, by their 
votes. This robbery could not exist a month if it did not receive 
either the active support or the tacit toleration of agriculture. 
Secondly, by sending their mighty surplus to pay for our imports 
from Europe. Without this as a prop the fabric of protection would 
have crumbled long ago from its own weight. 

In timesof financial stringency and disaster the country has grown 
into prosperity again through the productiveness of agriculture. 
When will princely manufacturers ackvowledge their obligations to 
agriculture? Should they not cease to look upon agriculture as a 
proper subject for legal robbery? And how om will the tillers 
of the soil continue to listen to the sophistries of protection when 
it comes as a pauper to their homes which for a quarter of a cen- 
tury it has robbed under legal forms? Will they still continue to 
tolerate a fiscal policy which covertly rebs one class for the en- 
trichment of another, and whose only language is give more, more, 
more ? 7 

The system of protecting our ‘‘ infant industries” began in this 
country a hundred years ago at an average of 8 percent., and it was 
gradually increased to 24 per cent. Over fifty years ago we wer¢ 
wsured by the great Clay that if the people would tolerate the pro- 
tection to onr infant industries for three years more from that time 
they would be able to take care of themselves. 
more it has gradually increased from time to time until it is 62 pex 
ecent., and we still have the infant industries with us, and while 
they are still in their cradles with the nursing-bottle in their mouths 
and their swaddling clothes on they say that if we meddle with the 
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rhese are the prices that the fo eI pa one plow, and 
prices which the American dealer ir as toy nla lota at the fac 
The foreignei pays no ore » Au ’ dealer: soa f 
heap. Farmers know the 3 th ! to pa ‘ ers 
But, to make this matter more certain, while I was in the Sena 
the other day Senator CARLISLE presented to that body an anthenti 


cated letter written by the American Screw ¢ 





ompany, as follows 





We hand you herewith ‘ America st for exportation n wood rews 
subject to a discount of 574 per cen Terms cach, orthirtydays. Freight paid 
to New Yor} This quota n is made « litional that t export shipment be 
of suflicient Ine to entitle us to drawback and that tl export shipment be 
mads by us 

. — 
\MER y SCREW COMPANY 
FRANK HORR. 


Then there can be no doubt that the very 


farmer is taxed to protect against the pauper 


manufacturer that the 
labor of Europe is sell 


ing farm implements from one-half to one-third cheaper to tle for 


eigner than to the home farmer. Mr. 
question of the home market to an indefinite 
it is a fraud and a sham from start to finish, 


Speak 


| will say that my prayer is that the Lord w 


Yet atter fifty years | ; 
| trusts, and combines, 


protective system they will get out of their cradles and kick the top | 


of our heads off. 

There is nothing equal to the cheek of these gentlemen. They in- 
sist that the home market is good enough for the farmer, but they 
want the markets of the world for their wares, and they are wi!!- 
ing to sell to foreigners at a much lower figure than to the farmer at 
home, The facts contained in the following list of prices for the 
home and foreign markets are abundantly sustained by testimony 
before Congress, and it fully shows the love of these infant indas- 
tries for the home farmer. The lists show the price at which articles 
are sold by the manufacturers of this country in the home and for- 
eign markets: 


Voreign Home 
I Ti 

OU eon ae names s noone nanicos 89. 00 $18. 00 
Meee aE ndue becmeccocess cone 4.00 8. 00 
Hav tedder ...seeeeeeeeeereeerereee ss 30. 00 45. 00 
WOU SeRn halen beteshenedes 060 cee sevecscesee 40. 00 65. 00 
ODT SE Ri ciaidaedens scones es. 17. 00 25 00 
Cumming feed-cutter, No.3............--.-- aa 60. 00 90. 00 
Ann Arbor cutter, No.2 ...........-.-. 28. 00 40. 00 
En von veavdacrencensestscese 16. 00 28. 00 
Clipper cutter ............. 006 9. 50 18, 00 
NTs ccc budenccuccdecsecs 4.25 8. 00 
Cultivator cece 22. 00 30, 00 
Sweep .......... 60. 00 90, 00 





farmer from the fallacy of the home market ar 
tective system. 
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ACY OF OVERPRO 


Some claim that the cause of the declin« 
is overproduction, There is no question tl 
Others again claim that it is due 


Whatever the cause is 


















of 


to other cal 
» ot 


er, I could pursue this 
s length and show 
bunt 

deliver 
id the 


that 
will not do so, but 
the Americar 


Republic in pre 


wn a lture 


rricu 


is a decline 
uses, as to railroads 
t can be mathematix 


ally demonstrated that it is not overproductior rhe following 
table, compiled from the reports of agriculture as to wheat, speal 
| for itself on this question: 
Table shou wg produc lion. area f whe 
ve otal pro- | Total area | Total v areen —. 
=e duction of crop of e1 - ! : I 
Bushels Acres Cer Bushe 
1880 498, 549,868 | 37, 986,717 $474, 201, 8 1 13.1 2 
1881 ‘ 280, 090 7, 709,020 | 456, #80, 4 ) 10.2 12 
i 504, 185, 470 7. 067, 194 2,1 x 1 11. 99 
1883 421, 086, 160 6, 455, 593 2 1.0 1 10 
1884 512, 765,000 | 39, 475, 885 4 ; R 
re 357,112,000 | 34, 180, 246 1 10.4 
1es6 457, 218, 000 36, 806, 184 12.4 
1887 456, 329,000 | 37, 641, 783 of f 7 
Se scunais 415, 868,000 | 37, 336,138 Ot 9? 
ae 490, 560, 000 123, 859 707 69 ) 
Total . 4,496, 953.588 72, 791, 619 718 04 

Annualayv 
erage 449, 695, 359 7, 279, le », Tl ) 
Annualay 
erage for 
preceding ; 
ten years | 312, 152, 728 414 27,4 ) { v 

Now, it will be noticed by this table that in 18-0 we had only 
50,000,000 of people inthe United States; now we have 65,000,000 


The 50,000,000 of people then produced 498,5 


or about 10 bushels per capita, whereas nov 


19.868 bushels of wheat, 
65,000,000 of people 
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produce but 490,560,000 bushels of wheat, or about 8 bushels per 
capita liere, in ten years, there arean increase of 15,0 0,000 in popu- 
lation and a decrease of #,000,0.0 bushels of wheat product. 

Nor is there an overproduction of corn to which the decline can 
be attributed, The following table shows the condition of the corn 
crop and prices since 15800 





> 

Bushels Price 

+ eare LO] ation Corn crop per per 

capita. | bushel. 

Bushels. Cente 
, 0, 155, 783 1, 717, 434, 543 3.2 39. 6 
1881 | N 1, 194, 016, 000 23.1 )} 63.6 
1&8? 1, 617, 025, 100 30.3 | 48.4 
1883 1, 551, 066, 895 28.2 42.4 
LESS 6, 522, 3% 1, 795, 528, 000 1.8 35.7 
1BRS 7, 935, 095 1, 996, 176, 000 4 32.8 
1886 59, 312, 130 1, 065, 441, 000 28. 1 36. 6 
1887 60, 860,858 | 1, 456, 161, 000 23.9 44.4 
1888 ° ‘ se 62, 512, 404 1, 987, 790, 000 31.8 34.1 
188) . 64, 082, 054 2, 112, 892, 000 33. 0 28. 3 
It will be seen by this table that in 1888 the United States pro- 
duced 1,987,790,000 bushels of corn, worth $677,561,580, In 1689 they 
produced 2,112,892,000 bushels, worth $597,918,829, a loss of over 


$80,000,000 to our farmers on corn alone. In 1888 corn was worth 
34.1 cents per bushel; in 1889, 28.3, a loss of over 5 cents a bushel. 
The following table will show more fully that overproduction is 


not the cause of the depression in grain or stock. 





Cents 
Bushels Dollars per 
bushel. 
ORN 
a ee ow 1, 987, 700, 000 | 677, 561, 580 34 
1889 : pwankeett soveenesas 2, 112, 892, 000 | 597, 918, 829 28 
Increase in quantity ..........-..ssecesssees 125, 102, O00 | 0.22... eccces!.. 
Decrease in value catesd 79, 642, 751 |. 
V A 
1888 peeeestauses ped bese ve ccceseeebess 415, 868,000 | 385, 248, 030 92 
188° e Sdviin inechne besos ences ‘ 490, 560, 000 | 342, 491, 70° 69 
Increase in quantity ........-.-..-+--++++- 74, 692, 000 |...... i ain ani einai 
Decrees Gh WRNRS «cece cc cwcesecesese ov wéeuneesiins ice 42, 756,323 |........ 
j 
. . Increase or 
Stock 1888 1889. | aanene 
oo Remeeseeiie I | 
UES .n.cacvceetun veadtencosusonte $982,104,827 | $078,516,562 | —$3, 678, 265 
SUDO. cecude dhs tesbolecb deo eeenabs | 179,444,481 | 182,394,099 | + 2, 949,618 


Milch cows oooeseeuu 
Oxen and other cattle............. 


366, 226, 376 353, 1 
597, 236, 812 | 560, 6 


133 | —13, 074, 243 
137 | —36, 611, 675 

















RIND <0 dn cabnne ope heasonsatiey 90, 640, 369 | 100, 659,761 | +-10, 019, 392 
DUR A ietsideedbeses aie 291,207,193} 243,418,336 | —47, 888, 857 
DANE cicunlititinint nehocinanbd | 2, 507,050,058 | 2,418, 766,028 | —88, 284, 030 


In 1857 wheat was worth $1.50 and corn 80 cents per bushel, and 
flour $13 per barrel. The entire crop of grain of 1889 was not worth 
as much as the crop of 1859 by over $100,000,000, although it was much 
greater. The Committee on Ways and Means of the House, that is, 
the Republican members, say in their report: 

A critical examination of the subject will show that agricultureis suffering chiefly 
(rom a most damaging foreign competition in our home market. 

Now, what was that foreign competition mentioned by the com- 
mittee? Last year there was imported into this country but 1,946% 
bushels of wheat, 22,324 bushels of oats, 2,385 bushels of corn, and 16 
bushels of rye. What a sham it is to claim that this small amount 
in any manner comes in competition with our farm products. This 
argument will not do with sensible men. The chief reason of the de- 
pressed condition of agriculture is that our protective tariff prohib- 
its us from buying from other nations, and for that reason they will 
not trade with us, and this is but just. There is a high protective 
wall around China and a wall all around our penitentiaries, and the 
people therein are not allowed to trade with the outside world. 

But I submit, Mr. Speaker, that a free people shonld not be treated 
as either of these classes are, for it is neither humane nor just, and 
especially so when it is done so that a few shall thrive and grow 
rich at the expense of agriculture. Ithink the time has come when 
the toiling millions of the United States who are engaged in agricult- 
ure will not and ought not to submit to the perpetual paying of 
bounties to other people without getting some bounties themselves. 

The cost of production of wheat, corn, and oats last year in Illi- 
nois was many millions of dollars greater than the value of the crop 
when produced. This will be seen by an examination of the report 
of the commissioner of agriculture of Illinois for the past year. 
Why not give the Illinois tarmer a bounty of 4 or 5 cents a bushel 
on these grains, as well as to the manufacturers or the producers of 
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sugar in the South. I willcontent myself on this branch of | 
ject by reading an extract from the Philadelphia Evenins Te! 
of April 18, 1890, a Republican newspaper. It is as fo] 
Of all the silly things that Mr. McKrx.ey has yet done in con 
tariff question, his report to the House in favor of the Ways a; 
tee bill is the most grotesque. What possible sense is ther 
farmers of the United States by the statement that their ir 
trated on account of the crowding of American markets wi 
ural products? In order to back up this utterly absurd declarat 
is driven to quote the importations of sugar, tea, coffee, fruits 
and fibers, the latter including wool, hemp, jute, ete. What d 
dustry in nine-tenths of the United States amount to? It is pract 
in thirty-six of the forty-two States. How much tea and cofiee ar 
country? The importation of animals, as everybody knows, is 
to first-class breeding-stock brought in by fancy farmers. The « 
clearly shown that the class of wool most needed in this count 
not be grown here profitably. 


THE DOGMA OF PROTECTION OF AMERICAN A 


iv 


Mr. Speaker, there is nothing more familiar than to hea 
cates ofa high protective tariff claim that itis in the interest 
can labor. If a high protective tariff would help the ; 
laborer then there might be some justification for it, bu 
neither. There is no protection on Jabor. The protectio: 
product of labor, of which the laborer never receives o1 

If high protection is a great benefit to the wage-work: 
vocates claim itis,why do not the American workingmen ¢g 
share of the price of manufactured articles than they do? 1 
question that the average wage-worker may well ask hin 
in spite of all that is told him about the superiority of his co: 
over that of his foreign rival, the actual fact is that, propor 
to the value of each country’s industries, he gets less mon 
work than either the English or French workman, a state: 
may seem improbable, but the statistics prove it. 

By the census of 1880 the total value of manufa 
the United States is given as $5,370,000,000, the value of ra: 
rial consumed in the factories as $3,397,000,000, and the total a: 
paid for labor as $948,000,000. In other words, labor gets but 1 
cent. of the value of the finished goods. Now, according to 1 
figures published in The London Times, in England 56 per ce: 


to labor, and in France 41 per cent. Here is a state of things 1 


can be accounted for by only one cause: the higher cost of ra 
terial in the more highly protected countries. Make the r 
proportion of that cost smaller, and labor’s share in the profits 
dustry becomes by that much the larger. Therefore—and is 
conclusion inevitable ?—the American workingmen have a « 
personal interest in cheapening the cost of raw material to tly 
ufacturer. And this cost can be lowered only by removing or: 
ing the import tax which is levied under the specious misnon 
** protection.” 


When Mr. Blaine was Secretary of State the first time he embod 


the following in bis report to Congress after he had mad 
examination of the whole question : 


From these returns it is seen that each American spindle consumes s 
pounds of raw cotion, while each British spindle consumes only thirty-two | 


or less than one-half the American consumption per spindle. It thus apy 


that each American operative works up as much raw material as two | 


qpemtioet, turns out nearly $1.50 worth of manufactures to the British opera 
$ 


worth, and even in piece goods, where the superior quality and weight 


American goods are so marked, the American operative turned out 2751 


yards by the British operative. 

Undoubtedly the a in the wa, of English and American ope: 
are more than equalized by the greater efliciency of the latter and thei: 
hours of labor. 

In the two prime factors which may be said to form the basis of the « 
ufacturing industry, namely, raw material and labor, we hold the advantag 
England in the first and stand upon an equality with her in the second 


I repeat there is no tariff on labor. There is absolutely free | 


in labor, the one thing that the manufacturer has to buy a: 
one thing the laborer has to sell. 
It is true that the wages of labor are some higher here tl 


England, but the State Department in 1878 issued a volume on 


State of Labor in Europe, wherein it is shown that rent, cloth 


all articles of food except meat and bread are so much cheaj 


England than in this country that it makes up a great pa 
difference, and protection has nothing to do with it. 

If protection regulated the price of labor then it would 
same or nearly so in all the States, as protection is unifor 
difference of wages between the United States and England 
so great as it is between the States of the Union and ev: 
ferent parts of the same State. 

The following table shows the difference in wages in this 


Table showing the relative average wages in the several States, 
Srom returns relating to wages taken from the Tenth Census 
the United Slates, estimating three hundred working-days in t/ 


| Percent. Than 


States. Wages. | higher— 
eis CRIRER., . cndnaneed cbesuncetvtpendet 90. 43 |..... 
Se CE nwccupscncanchtnedadeatosess gle Beeb eeetues 
PRI 2 ictinagenapaittininnddenube coswbes |) ae 
EEREEO <cccce cccscaseoccvicress+conceseceecs BB }...-.cccee 
WD ucine ci oudine os nxagmecdapoemeveeseut Et Fabetsscce- 
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Table showing the relative average wages in the several States, etc.—Cont'd. 


Per cent 








States. | Wages. | hicher—| Tan thos 
- A 
New Hampshire .....-... oie $1. 014 
Qhi0 ..-.-2eee-- en eeeeneeeeeeee sees ee ceeees ae 
Michigam « .---0++ +++ +20 eeneee cence sees 1.09 
IndianAM ...----+++00++-+--++-- ree eeeneewes! a aa 
WisCODGM ..-- 2 cccces cece cccccecccsees 1.11 
Rhode PN ca46baeovbocceene ccéece ccocce | 1. 13 enbenes 
Pent sylvania it edavhinchubhaveedd } 115 
Deane Co CEA PGuhersgantesasvencnence.ce | Sei cntiw ee 
Massachusett® ........-.---.-..-----. ---| 3, 
New JeTsey «++ +202 ceeesececeee--- ees 1. 22 
New York...----c00----eeesceeeeeeee 1.28 |.. 
Connecticut .....-.-----+-++-- } 1. 28 
} Ree focoues = 
1,32 25 | Ohio 
1,32 50 | Main 
1.32 47 | Vermont. 
1. 32 10 | Mass 
California e cece eoee 1,59 77 | South Carolina 
DO wneeee scene creer creenercs nee ceeeee 1,59 7 | New Hampshire 
DO 02 --eeneneerenererene 1. 59 70 | Maine. 
i J ht +o dns nebo eceeeenne 1. 59 30 | Massachusetts 
MiggOUTl .cccccccowessoes ccccceccvccccceses 1,27 44 | Maine. 
ERE ee 1. 27 5 | Massachusetts. 
cine edibwiuss ane covapocsssecne 1.27 20 | Ohio. 


It will be seen by the foregoing table that the wages in Illinois 
($1.32) are 25 per cent. higher than in Ohio, 50 per cent. higher than 
in Maine, 47 per cent. higher than in Vermont, and 10 per cent. 


higher than in Massachusetts. Wages in California ($1.59) are 319 


New Hampshire, 70 per cent. higher than in Maine, and 30 per cent. 
higher than in Massachusetts. Wages in Missouri ($1.27) are 44 per 
cent, higher than in Maine, 5 per cent. higher than in Massachusetts, 
and 20 per cent. higher than in Ohio. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I go further than this. I aflirm witiiont 
fear of successful contradiction, that no protected employer ever in 
his life paid out of his own money 1 cent of wages to a protected 
vorkman. Every cent of wages paid in every protected industry is 
paid by the people, through the employer, who merely acts as their 
agent. 

“The labor in all protected industries is absolutely free of all cost 
to the employer, under all circumstances, and he usually steals from 
his workmen one-quarter to nine-tenths the money intrusted to him 
by the public to pay wages. 

WOOLEN GOODS. 


the 


FI, Bi ihe dds cae sc scence ccccsccce 
Tebsl Waeee Mie ewe WINS). 22. 22. once ececcccccence Sadteste 
Value without wages 

Wages incre: 





the value 19 per cent. 


We imported in 1887 manufactured woolen goods valued at 
$44,235,243. Merely to have increased the price of these foreign 
goods by an amount equal to the difference in wages, a tax of 7 per 
cent, would have been ample. To give the woolen mills their labor 
free of all cost, a tax of 19 percent. was not necessary. The foreign 
product included cost of foreign wages. An additional burden of 19 
per cent. would more than cover the whole amount of wages paid in 
this country. An addition of 19 per cent. to the foreign value, even 
after deducting foreign wages, would exactly cover the whole 
amount of American wages, and give our woolen mills their labor 
free of cost. 

Every $1,000 worth of American cloth made in an American mill 
was protected $670 (average). The wages paid raised its value $190, 
so that it was worth $1,190. It was sold for $1,670, the $670 being 
given the mill-owner in trust for wages. The mill-owner stole $480 
and paid $190. For every $1 paid he stole $2.5 


2. 


If he handed the same amount of wages to his workmen last year | 


that he handed in 1880 he stole $65,107,707 of the wages instrusted 
to him for his workmen,,and also had their labor free. 

The net amount stolen annually from wages by the woolen mills, 
after deducting all the tax on raw material in all woolen industries, 
amounts to over $28,000,000 to the 1,990 owners, and they had the 
labor of 86,000 workin gmen free. 


The same principle is true of all other protected industries, and if 


Thad the time I could produce the figures that would conclusively 
prove it. The figures can be found in the American Statistician, 
and the results easily reached. 
are taken, they are all nearly alike. 

No honest argument has ever been made to the effect that protec- 
tion increases the price of wages. Our wage system is a pauper 
system, and every laborer in the protected industries is paid by a 
tax on himself and other laborers and farmers of the country. It 
8 a fouler blot upon civilization than slavery ever was, for that did 
taise the African savage, while this degrades the white man. It 
Will prove a greater curse if allowed to spread all over the land 
Without le control, until 100,000 tariff lords own, body and 
rie 10,000,000 unpaid workers, supported by public charity and 
; prodant upon their lords’ nod whether they shall live or be turned 
ut of his pauper-house to die of starvation. 





It does not matter what industries | 
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The arrogance of the slaveholder was as water to wine compared 














| with the arrogance of these tariff lords and their subsidized news- 

papers. They decline to argue They assert the most ridiculous 
propositio: nd denounce as liars and slanderers, paid with British 
| gold, whoever gainsays them. They und that any false state- 
ment they make concerning the tariff shall be accepted as 
holy writ and that he who questions be declared an enemy 
of his country and of his race I game « inlimited bluff, far 
beyond the slavel s wilde dre , for none may see or call 
these players. They will not permit any one to even question the 
divine nature of this doctr of ed thet m ¥ es. Truly 
| the New England iufacturer was sl ne vhen he 
pulled down slavery to build up 

Imagine a Southern planter, the owner of 100 rea 
yearly from his State treasury 6466,998 bounty because he furnished 
them with work, $44,843 being for the support of his slaves and 
$422,155 being for hims« lf, to pay for his phila ore ad n 
| to having the product of their 31,200 days’ lab« 

But the suvgar-refin of Brooklyn, New Y« Jersey City, or 
Philadelphia receives exactly this s yearly der « y tl 
same conditions, for every 100 workmen employed. 

lhe cotton-mill-owner, the woolen-n own on-maste 
the protected employer of high and lo ecree, I es a propo! 
tionate amount under precisely ir circumstances for eve 
protected pauper in his public pauper-house ealle rotecte 
os | I } ! 

Is it any wonder that the protected employer is fighting tooth a 
toenail to pre vent the slightost encroac nent on 1 is pauper labor oO! 
even on his stealings? It is the old slavery question revived, but 
this time it is a fight to maintain and increase Northern pauper labor 


| free pauper labor or one 





| instead of So 


per cent. higher than in North Carolina, 57 per cent. higher than in | 





yithern slave labor. As in 1840 to 1850 no one proposed 
nterfere with slavery as it was, only to limit it, so now no one 
proposes to interfere with New England’s pauper labor, but merely 


to 1 






to confine it to its present boundar , merely to set some limit to its 
extensions, merely to put a check upon greater stealings from the 
money handed to the ‘employe rs” in trust for their workmen. ‘he 
man who proposes in any way to reduce it or interfere with it as it 


now stands or to deprive the protected mill-owner of either one day’s 


dollar’s stealings from wages is denounced 


as a crank and fanati 
| Every protected employer stands shoulder to shoulder, for the in 
terest of one is the interest of aJl. That is what explains their ef- 
| forts here abont the Capitol and in the committee-rooms to secure an 
) increase of taxes on the people from 47 per cent. to 62. 
| But, Mr. Speaker, 1 have said enough. The facts I have given are 
| incontestable and should satisfy any unprejudiced mind, and the 


practical question now is, What will be done about it? The farms 
of this country are mortgaged for the vast sum of $3,500,000,000, which 
every sensible man knows can not be paid, and, as a result, the 
farms are passing under the sheriff’s hammer from the farmers to the 
rich corporations of the country. 

The farmers have promised to pay 8 per cent. per annum on their 
mortgage indebtedness, while they do not realize 3 
from their farms. It is not apparent at a glance what the result of 
this operation will be. The Consolidated Coal Company and other 
coal barons are running the coal mines of the country on starvation 
wages. The coal-miners of Pennsylvania last winter were starving 
for bread while the farmers of Kansas were burning corn to keep 
themselves warm, and it was impossible for the people of the different 
sections of the country to exchange their corn for « because rail 
roads refused to carry them for reasonable rates on the ground that 
they could not afford it, while the facts show that the railroads last 
ye ir made over $18,000,000 over and above interest 
and all other expenses. 

Country merchants are on the verge of bankruptcy be the 
farmers hafe no money to carry on trade withthem. A financial 
panic at this moment threatens the people, while at the same time 
the country is infinitely rich in all material es and fairly 
teeming with milk and honey. We have untold wealth. Vander- 
bilt and 3,000,000 of tramps together are worth $200,000,000, but 
what part of that belongs to the tramps? The pubiie press tells us 
the other day that Carnegie gave to the bride of Stanley, the ex- 
plorer, an uncut diamond as a wedding gift more costly than the 


} per cent. annualy 





Ol 


, wages to laborers 


ius¢e 


resource 


Queer of England or the King of Belgium could afford. It was pur- 
chased with the $1,500,000 that he annually robs the farmers and 
laborers of this country of because of the fraud of protection. 
But now, what are the farmers and laborers goit o to do about 4 
| On the 15th of February last I submitted to this Honse and the 
country an argument and some facts in regard to the « ession li 
agriculture. The Progressive Farmer, a newspaper published in my 
State, presumably in the interest of the farmers, did me the honor to 


publish a& part of my speech he editor of the paper in comment 











ing on the speech e oriall: i gy owner cDLngs, said : 

We took up the spee h with an eager gladness we seldom feel on receiving such 
adocument; we read it with the st : we laid it down with ur 
speakable sadness. It is an eloquent portr » farmer's wrongs, a vi 
picture of his eendition, a full and complete justification of bis efforts at organ 
zation, but it scatters abroad the firebrands of partisan hate and prejudice, has a 


ra ratl 


tendency to divide the farm 1cr than unite them, and makes the success of 
@ particular political party the paramount object to be sought. In other words 
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and they appear in a'most every sentence of the speech, Mr. LANE is willing the 
farmers should organize provided they organize in the interest of his political 
part 

Mr. Speaker, I believe Iam willing to admit the ‘‘soft impeach- 
ment” of my esteemed friend. Where else but to the Democratic 
party could the farmers and laborers go for relief from the burdens 
that now oppress then? That party has been the advocate and de- 


law for more than a century. It was founded by the sage of Monti- 


cello, defended by the hero of New Orleans, and preserved by the | 
Among its acknowledged leaders to-day are to be | 


seer of Graystone. 
found Grover Cleveland, Joun G. CARLISLF, and ROGER Q. MILLS. 
Only under the leadership of such men is there deliverance. 

There is place for but two political parties in this country. 
are but two sides to every question. Protection is right or wrong; 
there is no middle ground. Nearly two thousand years ago the 
blessed Master said that ‘he that is not with me is against me,” and 
that is true to-day. There are but two sides to this Chamber, and 


There 
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every vote that is given on the passage of a law must be yes or no. | 


There is no place for a third party, and the farmers and laborers of 
the country should not be deceived into believing that there is. It 
will surely lead to defeat. Whatever redress is sought in the legis 
lation of this country must be in one or the other of the existing 
parties. If the principles of the Republican party are correct theu 
it should succeed, and if not it should fail. The same is true of the 
Democratic party. 

The platform and principles of the Democratic party for the last 
thirty years, reaflirmed from year to year, read as follows: 

We believe in honest money, the gold and silver coinage of the Constitution, 
and a circulating medium convertible into money without loss. 

Asserting the equality of all men before the law, we hold that it is the duty of 
the Government in its dealinus with the people to mete out equal and exact jus- 
tice to all citizens of whatever nativity, race, color, or persuasion, religious or po- 
litical ; that justice and sound policy forbid the Federal Government to foster 
one branch of industry to the detriment of another, or to cherish the interests of 
one faction of our common country; that every citizen and every section of the 
cunotry have a right to demand and insist upon an _— of rights and privileges 
and a complete and ample protection of person and property from domestic vio- 
lence and foreign aggression. 

These just principles of government are in harmony with an 
address made by Thomas Jefferson to his fellow-citizens, and, after 
recounting the blessings of our country, he uses these words: 

With all these blessings what more is necessary to make us a happy and pros- 
perous or Still one thing more, fellow-citizens, a wise and frngal govern- 
ment which shall restrain men from injaring one another; shall leave them other- 
wise free to regulate their own pursuits of industry and improvement; and shall 
not take from the mouth of labor the bread it has earned. This is the sum of good 
rovernment, and this is necessary to close the circle of our felicities. 


Now, what are the platform and principles of the Republican party 
as stated in the Chicago platform of I5887 I quote as follows: 

We condemn the proposition of the Democratic party to place wool on the free- 
list and we insist that the duties thereon should be adjasted and maintained so as 
to furnish full and adequate protection to that industry. 

The Republican party would effect all needed reduction of the national revenue 
by repealing the taxes upon tobacco, which are an annoyance and burden t agri- 
culture, and the tax upon spirits used in the arte and for mechanical purposes, 
and by such revision of the tariff laws as will tend to check imports of such arti- 
cles as are produced by our people, the production of which gives employment to 
our labor, and release from import duties those articles of foreign prodaction (ex- 
cept luxuries) the like of which can not be produced at home. If there sl.all still 
remain a larger revenne than is requisite for the wants of the Government we 
favor the entire repeal of the internal taxes rather than the surrender of any pa’ t 
of our protective system at the joint behest of the whisky trusts and the agents 
of foreign manufacturers. 


Here you have it iu a single word, “ protection.” This, I hold, 
connected with the financial policy of the Republican party, has been 
the ruin of agricalture and the enslavement of labor. 

Is the laborer and farmer protected? And, if not, why not? 

Why in all reason and justice should the man who manufactures 
the plow-share be a pet of the Government while the man who holds 
the plow is an outcast? Why should the man who spins cotton be 
regarded as a beneficiary of the Government while the man who 
raises the cotton is about to be taxed out of existence? Why should 
the manufacturer of the shovel and pick be protected while the man 
who uses them must compete with all the imported pauper labor of 
Europe ? . 

The farmer has a right to demand a fair field and an even chance 
in the race of life. Hedemandsnomore. Nota farmer in thisconn- 
try is asking a bounty from the Government. The farmers of this 
country know that whoever lives on bounties at the public expense 
isa pauper. No sophistry can conceal this fact, and the farmers 
of the country are not willing to accept the position of a pauper. 
They have too much yay omar pa of character and pride for that, 
and I hope the day is far distant when they will surrender that pride 
and character. They prefer Joss to dishonest gain, the former may 
vex them, but the latter would bring to their sense of honor a lasting 
shame. 

Wealth accumulated by unjust taxation isa violation of the rights 
of man and the justice of God. Honesty is to be preferred to great 
riches, and is more satisfactory than fame. The farmer has no desire 
for unrighteous gain at the cost of others, and in bis mind no device 
of statesmanship or trick of politics should supplant the principle of 
justice and fair dealing among men. 

If I apprehend his character, and I think I do, he would prefer to 


, ; . |} homes and firesides, 
fender of personal liberty and the equal rights of all men before the | 





live in a log cabin sustained by his own strong arm than to ; 
a palace purchased with ill-gotten gains. The farmers are yer: 
willing to bear their own burdens, but they have a right. as ; 
doing, to denounce all attempts to weigh them down with 
not theirown. They should not be required to pay tribute to a+}, 
industries, and for this reason they are orgauizing-in defence of +), 
With a sense of the wroag that has heen J, 
them and smarting under its injustice, the danger is t! 
make a mistake and injure themselves and their fri: : 
ter to “ bear those ills we have than fly to others that we | 
of.” Any division now in the ranks of labor will ouly tend ¢ 
the dominant party in power. 

The Democratic party advocates the equality of all men bet 
law, with equal and exact justice to all and special pri 
none. It is opposed to subsidies, bounties, and monopoli 
invites co-operation with all men of similar views. The siy 
times indicate that a victory for tariff reform is near at h 
the farmers and laborers of the country uniting in the De: 
party will assure its success; division is failure. 

It can not be that the people of the United States wi 
longer to legalized robbery. It was tolerated in England | 
erations and millions of her people died of starvation befor 
ance came; but it came at last. We boast of our free insti: 
liberty and equality, but who can call himself a tree ma: 
mockery when by force of law the proceeds of his labor ar 
taken from him to enrich anotber ? 

The struggle for human liberty did not end when the bat 


the Revolution were fought and won, nor can it end until every 
American freeman has the God-given right assured him to e 


the fruits of his own labor. 


Compound Lard. 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN H. BANKHEAD, 


OF ALABAMA, 
iN THE HoUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Thursday, August 21, 1890. 


On the bill (H. R. 11568) defining “ lard,” also imposinga tax upon and re 


the manufacture and sale, importation, and exportation of compound ! 

Mr. BANKHEAD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is a well settled principle of legislation that 
the title of a bill should disclose the purpose of the measure. ‘The tit! 
to this bill should therefore be amended so as to read as follow ‘A 


bill to create a trust in lard made from the fresh fat of slaughtered 
swine and prevent all competition therewith,’’ The bill under con- 
sideration undertakes to define and regulate the manufacture ai 
of compound lard under the pretense that as a food product it is a 
fraud, made so by false brands and sold for what it in fact isnot. N 
witness who has testified before the Agricultural Committee has stated 
that the compound lard is unhealthful, unclean, or in any w fit : 
for human food. 7 
I desire to examine this bill calmly and without prejudi: 1e of | 
the representatives of 65,000,000 of people, all of whom havea right t , 
have their interests considered. In doing that I will not d | 
constitutional question that may be involved. I will leave t 
those who have made the Constitution a life-long study. [ shail dea , 
with the question from the standpoint of a business man and ove who 
believes he is in sympathy with the masses of the laboring peo; t 
this country. If I can expose the dagger concealed in this bill, with 
which it is intended to assassinate the compound-la d and coi ton-seed- { 
oil industry, and thereby paralyze one of tie greatest agri : 
dustries of the country and increase the price to the consume 
of the most wholesome and purest food products, I will be ent 
tent to leave the constitutional question to those who better 0 tand 
that branch of the subject. 


Every section of the bill is wholly bad. It is special legis 


the most wicked and vicious character and is intended to favor ud ' 
foster one interest at the expense o! another, both being ag! ra ne 
prodacts and entitled to the same consideration. The bill makes 0° ra 
pretense of correcting the evil complained of, namely, to prere2! di 
the adulteration of lard and compel the lard-packers to give (0 (05 ur 
sumers a pure and wholesome article of food; but every word |) ‘He sts 
bill is aimed at the cotton-seed oil industry, at a pure vet l $a; 
known to be perfectly pure and wholesome, and because the a¢''¢0'" bil 
ural product known as cotton-seed oil comes in competition w!'4 tne ; 
agricultural product known as hog lard, and becanse the forme! !> p" ha 
duced in that unfortunate section geographically known as the S00", for 
and the latter is almost exclusively produced in the North anc W est, Ha 
making the bill, besides its other objectionable features, sectiousl 18 I 
its character. It is very nearly related to that legislation whic) '* wi 
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sed a tax of 3 cents per pound on the lint cotton grown in the South | 


after the close of the war and by which one hundred and twenty mill- 
ious of dollars were wrung from that unfortunate and oppressed peo- 
sje under the forms of Jaw. No less sectional in its purpose is the bill 
now before the House. 

The cotton-planters could stand the tax of 2 mills per pound levied 
hy this bill, and perhaps would not complain, as they are growing ac- 
customed to being discriminated against; but the restrictions thrown 
ground the manufacture and sale of compound lard by the seventh sec- 
tion of the bill will, and were intended to, so embarrass the business 
as to practically destroy the industry and prevent competition with 
jard made from the fat of swine. I have no means of knowing the ex- 
act amount of compound lard sold by the retail trade in this country, 
hut I think it would be safe to say that two-thirds of the product ulti- 
mately passes through the stores of the retail dealers. 


Now, let us examine the bill and see if we can discover the dagger | 


that 1 said was concealed in it, and with which the friends of the hog | 


intended to assassinate the compound-lard industry. Section 7 pro- 
vides that retail dealers in compound lard must sell in quantities not 
exceeding 50 pounds, such sales to be in original stamped packages 
when the quantity sold is not less than 3 pounds and from original 
stamped packages when the quantity sold is less than 3 pounds; and 
when the sale is from an original stamped package they shall pack the 
said compound lard so sold by them in suitable wooden, tin, or paper 


packages, which shall be marked and branded as the Commissioner of 


[nternal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
shall prescribe. It further provides a penalty of $1,000 and one year’s 
imprisonment for each violation of the above provision. 

These absurd and unreasonable requirements are intended to so ham- 
per and embarrass the retail merchant that he will give up his trade in 
compound lard rather than take the risk and expense of sales under 
these terms. If a customercomes into the store of his grocer and says, 


‘Put 10 pounds of lardin this bucket,’’ the merchant must say, ‘‘ No, | 


I can not sell you 10 pounds from that tierce. You must take one of 
these original stamped packages. The Conger bill will not permit 
the sale of lard from tierces in 10-pound packages. If you do not 
take the can, I can not sell to you.’’ The customer replies, ‘‘I prefer 
to buy lard from the tierce and have it put in my own can that 1 keep 
for that purpose. I do not like to buy lard in cans that may get me 
into trouble with the revenue officers. My wife or daughter may for- 
get to destroy the stamp, and in that event the revenue officer might 
come nosing around and find it; and then you know it would cost me 
a year’s labor to get out of the trouble.’’ The merchant has bought 
a tierce of compound lard which is also an original package. Why not 
let him sell 10 or 26 pounds from it if his customer prefers it? 

What protection does the Government receive from this provision ? Is 
theconsumer protected by it? Whyshould the merchant be required to 
se!] less than 3 pounds when taken from a tierce or other original stamped 
package and why must he pack less than 3 pounds inastamped package ? 
Why is he required to keep on hand wooden, tin, or paper packages, 
stamped as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of 
the Seeretary of the Treasury, shall prescribe, and why ishe required to 
pack the small amount of 2 poundsof lardin these expensive packages ? 
Does not every business man know that these unusual and expensive 
requirements are intended to prevent as far as possible the sale of com- 
pound lard and competition with the so-called pure lard? ‘* But,”’ 
says the merchant to his customer, ‘‘I can sell you lard made from the 
fat of slanghtered swine in any quantity you desire and pack it in your 
ownbucket, Thelaw does not throw any restrictions around that, and 
(can sell it in amy way you call for it.’’ The customer replies, ‘‘ No, 
{do not want any of your so-called pure lard. I have read the testi- 
mony taken before the Agricultural Committee in the Fiftieth and 
Pifty-first Congresses, and if all consumers of lard have not read this 
testimony of pork and lard packers themselves, I hope they will.’’ 

The distinguished farmer, Mr. Brosrvs, of Pennsylvania, who opened 
this discussion, said: 

What the people have been consuming in the past no history relates, and 
what they may be fed on in the future, if this imposition is not curtailed, baffles 
the utmost resourcesof prophecy. What compound essences and super-refined 
1 = eae may be usedin this conscienceless race forthe markets no mortal 

Unfortunately for the gentleman from Pennsylvania and those who 
"epresent the hog-lard interest, so carefully guarded by this bill, those 
who consume lard made from the fat of slaughtered swine are left in 
10 doubt as to the character of what they consume. If there is a dead 
rat in the well it may not be known until it is drawn out. Neither 
did the consumers of hog lard know what vile stuff they consumed 
until this investigation commenced and lard-packers were put on the 


stand. Ifear what Mr. W. G. Bartle, a pork-packer for forty years, 
‘ays under oath before the Agricultural Committee, who bring in this 
bill and urge its 
Mr. W.G. Bartxe, of St, Louis. I am now nearly sixty-one years of 9c, and 
fare been en in the pork-packing business,directly and ind ly, for 
- ¥ years. I succeeded John J. Roe in 1870,and have been running! g house 
} sown as W. G. Bartle & Co. since 1867. Prior to that, from 1860 to “gy |‘ was 
familton & Bartle, } 
During my experience in the business of pork-packing I have bern th. ner 


« ‘wo large farms,and have been engaged in farming, and shi ppingg'tle 
ite extensively to the Eastern and Southern markets, 
— * 
_@ 
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(He went to Kansas Cit; I went to the stock-yards in the first pla 
saw the character of the hogs that were brought there and ed for sal Pi 
there I wenttothe pork-house of a cert 1com n there They were cutting uy 
hogs at the time hey ) t ed slaught neat lock I walked up the 
chutes and saw the character of | sm the : ighte y They were what 
l expected to find, a great many of them diseased hogs, of which t irkets 
of the West ars yw fu fro ‘ 1a h Whilst ) ig a 
the hogs the f eman of tl ‘ " shment amie t mie l we cot ve 
sation. I said to him that I had got « of the busines dthat I be ' that 
I was away behind the age. 

I told him that I had been in the ' ma g lerable white ereas 
for which I had been denounced Yes,’ he says, ere ain't much white 
grease mace now, these days, and it ame ssury to make it, He said 
“T was foreman for a certain } \ : n), and ¢ wint ! 3 
purchased 2.200 smothered hoga, al hich [ put i the a 1 ey 
wentinto prime steam iard l have neve 1 y pa experie: 1 le 

|} use of smothered hogs by putting the th rd tank lL have 
into white grease and sold the produc Ww € 
the hogs, from disease, ete., is wofse than f ve 

Piggy sows are sold on the market; they w ‘ 1 di heir p 
cars orin the pens, and they are driven at once to the scalding iy 
on the slides as other hogs do Phey gothrough ¢ process of cur } é 
made into breakfast bacon, sugar-cured hams, and everything else No « 
either atthe hotels orany where else, can be free f that } 
food, There are also the stags, rough and cx in d 
that go into the packer’s hands, and it is 
what he wants without taking them 

Mr. Speaker, let us hear another witness on this question. Ik 


that it will not be very pleasant reading for the friends of the hog and 
the consumers of hog lard, but a war is being waged against an a, 
cultural product in which my constituents are deeply interested. Co 
ton-seed oil has been assailed as a fraud, and I am only defending and 
trying to protect the interest of my people and refute, if I can, a | 


slander. Let us hear another witness who testified before the sani 

committee, himselfa pork-packer and knowing what heis talking about 

Testimony of Mr. Hately, who appeared before the Senate committee of t 
Fiftieth Congress as a representative of the Chicago Board of Trade, and 


who is himself a pork-packer 
By Senator PLumMs 


Q. From what part of the hog do you 


Lis calied white 









get ¥ grease 
A. There is no such thing as white greas¢ le in the packing-house 1 

In the march of events the progress in packing has been just as great as it has 

been in almost any other industry. It has not been agreat many years ago sitce 


of the 
many 
ght the head or fe¢ 


They only killed in the 


the whole entrails as they were taken from the hog—the greater portion 
fat on them—were taken away, carried out and buried. It has not been 
years agosince some packers on the Mississippi River thou 
or anything of that kind was of no value whatever. 
winter time, and one packer remarked to me ‘“*‘What fools we wer« We 
had big profits in those days if we had only knownit. We used to take the 
heads and feet and guts and run them out on the Mississippi River and pil 
them up there, and when the ice broke upin the spring away they went 

Q. Then, what was called white grease now goes intothe manufacture of lard 

A. Yes,sir. The lard system is now so entirely different that we « d not 
make white grease. 

Q. Then, what was formerly known as white grease now becomes lard 
process of manufacture? 

A. Yes,sir. It never was really white grease at a It wa 
lard, but not a product that would pass inspection 

ty Mr. Fos: 

Q. Mr. Fairbank said the lard was getliing poorer and poorer and 1 con 
tend that was not so, Is it not a fact that every time there is a corner on the 
Chicago Board of Tradeand trade isstrained they get more of the ar in b 
cause lard is searce ”? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Is lard to-day the same as it was teu years ago? 

Yes, sir; itis a higher grade to-day than it was ten or twenty 
Q, Although the gut grease, the white grease, does go int 

A. It is higher to-day than it was five or ten years ago 

Q. Although these other products do go in? 

A. Yes, sir 

Q. Do you know anything about the heads going in and what kind of lard 
the head makes? State what kind of lard the head rendered by itself makes 

A. It makes very good lard, 

Q. What would it sell for? 

A. I can not say what it would sell for by itself 

Q. Would it sell for as much as prime steam lard 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Then it is a deteriorating element in prime steam lard, is 

A. It is not as valuable as the leaf alone. 

Q. As the ribs, sides, and back? 

A. No, sir; not as valuable now as any portion of the lard. There is no 
tion of the lard of the hog as valuable as the leaf at present. 

Q. Would gut fat rendered by itself bring as much as prime steam lard? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Then that is another 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You say the guts are stripped and the 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Can you tell me how many hogs are slaughtered in Chicago daily? 

A. About four and a quarter million hogs are slaughtered yearly. 

Q. How many would that make a day? Does it ever run as high 
hogs a day? 

A. Yes, sir. 


» 


Cais My, 


o the product 


deteriorating element in prime steam lard 


guts go to the sausage-maker 





Q. Do you know how mauy intestines ther 

A. I don't know. 

Q. Do you think there are from 20 to 35 feet 

A. Lean notsay. 

Q. Asa matter of fact, Mr. Hately, there are about Wor are there not 

A. I think there might be. 

Q. Would you be surprised to learn that the quantity you have stated w: 
make 275 miles of sausages manufactured every day in Chicago? 

A. I would not be surprised if there were a thousand. 

Q. Do you know how many guts go to the sausage-maker from hog gl 
tered in Chicago every da 

A. Ko, sir. 

Q. Do you mean to say that, with regard to the lard aa made in Chicago, the 
fat is always pulled from the gut, and that none of the guts go into the tank? 

A. I did not say that. 

Q. Does not this process take place: Instead of the being pulled from the 
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gut, is not the gut split open and the ordure pulled out, and theentire thing put | knew. In reply to the question, ‘ Does that statement also upply to 
into the tank’? ine used in connection with cotton-seed oil in the manufacture of ho, 


A. There are certain guts that are cut open in that way that can not be voided, | he replied, “ Yes, sir; so far as I know there is nothing in it injurious tc, 


They are not used by the sausage-maker. The guts are thoroughly washed Concerning its digestibility and the ease with which it is assim i}a: = 
and are just as wholesome as the sausage we eat. stanced a case in which a pint had been given asa laxative and had , 
Q. Does the gut go into the tank’? perfect digestion, showing, in his opinion, “that it was very exa<ii. 
A. Yes, sir by the intestinal juice" and “very casily assimilated,” a; e 
Mr. Fox. That is what I understood Mr. Fairbank to say. seems to act on the digestive organs like olive oil pr f 


; 7 the question, “Are the nutritive qualities of cotton-seed 
I am not surprised that the packers of so-called ‘* pure’’ lard want | tive qualities of pure lard?” he replied, “I should say t 


protection against compound lard, into which cotton-seed oil largely | 4!ference as far as nutritive properties are concerned.” 
: Professor Wiley analyzeda large number of samples of 


enters, after reading the mass of testimony taken by this committee. compounded chiefly of beef stearine, cotton-seed oi!, and 
But, Mr. Speaker, no witness has been found who remotely intimated | sponse to the question, “‘ Have you any belief that any of th 


that cotton-seed oil is not a pure, periectly wholesome, and desirable ar- | imens * * * when used as foods is unwholesome or h 
ticl i system?" replied, ‘I have no reason to believe any of 
cle of food. , 2 gredientsin the lards.”” Andagain, ** As far as medical an 
[ submit here, Mr. Speaker, a report from the New York board of | edge extends these substances are not injurious to healt 
I cK 


health, which will give some idea of the high value placed on cotton- | question, “What would you say of cotton-seed oil when 
F ticle of food?” he answered, “I should say that it was per 


ts 


seed oil and he gave it as his belief that it was as wholesome as olive oil « 
Report of the New York Board of Health. beef fat. 
CurMicaL LABORATORY OF THE ALBANY Mepicat Co.ures, Professor 8. P. Sharpless, State assayer for Massacli use its an lac 
Albany, May 6, 1889. has given m uc h time to the study of food adulteration, stated duringt « 

‘ ; 7 of the same investigation that he knew of no property injurious to 

Dear Siem: On the 26th of April you requested me to makesuch examination | ton-<ced oil or the refined lards which he had examined. Profes«; 
of * lard and lard compounds, or products into which cotton-seed oil enters as Doremus, of New York City, states that refined lard made from st: 

& component part,” and of “cotton-seed oil as sold for edible purposes" as | ctoarine. and cotton-seed oil is ** pure and wholesome,” and tliat 
might be possible in the time intervening between that date and this day, and | « cotton-seed oi] is a wholesome article of diet,” and Professor L.. M. 





to report to you whether, in my opinion, such “jard, lard compounds or prod- the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, states that the compound Ja 
ucts are healthful or nutritious, or are in any degree deleterious or injurious to by a well known firm “ is a perfectly good food materia] "and “is wne , | 



















health,” and “ whether or not said |cotton-seed) oil is nutritious or healthful, | pie in every respect, and does not contain anything which can be : 
or is in any degree deleterious or injurious to health.” health.” — F F 
Phe time at my disposal thus allowed me has not been sufficient toadmitof | These are the opinions which seem to be almost universally 
the systematic collection of samplesof the articles named or theelaborateanal- | who have investigated this subject from a scientific standpoint. So 
ysis of such samples as had been collected, and this necessarily brief report, | ;now, there is no evidence worthy of the name which even remot 
therefore, deals with the questions involved chiefly in a general manner, and | show that cotton-seed oil is not a wholesome and nutritious food. | 
is, in the main, based on information acquired in previous investigations and | » »aiter of fact, been used for years, both surreptitiously mixed with othe i 
by former study of the subjects considered. and fats or openly employed on its merits as a palat 1 useful 
The main question, as I understand it, is whether cotton-seed oil, properly ex- | ~,roughout the cotton-growing States it has been for a ci saan th 
tracted and refined, is a wholesome and nutritious article of food,and whether | y.od. and the medical faculty of the Arkansas University slate that it i ‘ 
it is a proper substance to mingle with lard obtained from the fat of hogs, or | ferred to other fats in many respects, “agreeing with the most delicate st. ] 
with other fats, in the manufacture of “ lard compounds,” table oil, and the like. | achs, whether used in baking or frying ”* and that “not one insta ( 
for use as food or in the preparation or manufacture of food articles. | been given of health being in any manner impaired by the use, lic 
There doubtiess exists on the part of many people a prejudice that lard | of cotton-seed oil in food.” They state that “ thousands of hands « ; 
should be made from hog-fat alone and table or salad oil from the fruit of the | the cotton-seed-oll mills are in the habit of making their dinners on 
olive tree solely; but this opinion is in reality based on no good or sufficient | 9j) by dipping their bread in it, and some of them actually di . on i 
reasons. Fats obtained from a variety of animals and a great number of plants | this free use of it nothing bas ever resulted but the best of healt! 7 
have been used from time immemorial in the preparation of food, and itis un- | Such testimony as that given above is not easily overthrown 
reasonable to suppose that those particular fatsand oils which we, in this coun- | jnence in our scientific, medical, and agricultural journals ha 5 
try. or in this part of the country, have been accustomed to use are the enly | testimony, and large numbers of people in our midst to-day | fi 
suitable ones to employ. A!l over the world r-etable oils are obtained by the | j,, their households a cotton-seed-oll lard in place of one made f: 
expression of the seeds or fraitof plants and sed:s food. From the cocoanut | the hog. In my own family I have employed such a lard with perfec! «a r 
Brazilian nut, walnut, almond, and a wide viriety of other vegetable products, | tion and am convinced by actual trial that it is palatable, readily « c 
oils are extracted and employed in the prep-.ratior. of food. In speaking ofthe | and a wholesome. nutritious article. t 
vegetable oils Dr. Edward Smith, in his well known work on Foods, places | uring the last few vears I have chemically examined a considcra j 
cotton-seed oil at the head of the list, and mvs: : of compound lards, sold as lard and under various trade names, cents ; 
Chere can be no doubt that we have in this product of seeds of plants, which | ton-seed of]. sometimes without a trace of hog fat, and 1 have exe 
secin otherwise to be useless, a great storehouse of most valuable nutritive ma- | yerious qualities and grades of cotton-seed-oil and of olive-oi! conta y 
terial, and if we know but little of them in this climate it is because we have | come of these examinations have been made within the last week. a: 9 
the olive-oil at hand and are bountifally supplied with many kinds of animal | giccovered in these lard compounds and oils no substance injurions ’ 
fat It is, however, probuble that the cheapness of some of these vegetable | jn any way deleterious, and I am decidedly of the opinion that : a 
oils, in addition to their delicacy of flavor, will ere long force themselves into | pounds and cotton-seed-oil products as I have examined or of \ 0 
notice and obtain a place among our foods.”” This was written in 1873, when | ;nowledge are wholesome and nutritious articles of food. 5 
the manufacture of cotton-seed oils was still in its infancy. | Yours, respectfully z 
Professor Wiley, chemist to the United States Department of Agriculture, in ; wT WILLIS G. TUC! ti 
Bulletin No. 18, on food and food aduiterants, quotes from Allen's well known | Analyst, State I } vi 
and standard work on Commercial Organic Analysis, as follows: “ Refined cot- Dr. Lew1rs Bacon ni 
ton-seed oi! is of a straw or golden-yellow color, or, occasionally, nearly coler- "Secretary of the Slate Board of Health of New York, Alba F 
less, The density ranges from .922 to .926, and the solidifying point from I° to | Fl oo ; u 
10°C, Refined cotton-seed oi) is usually very free from acid, and when properly 4 cama ‘ iieanina tt a ieee on ar 
prepared is of pleasant taste and admirably aaspted for edible and cadieney } oon os attest that the above is a true copy of the : te 
purposes, for which it is now extensively employed, both with and without its eee PREDERICK CA ‘ 
nature being acknowledged.” scat.) iii oe ~ af ; po 
As regards the manufacture and refining of cotton-seed oil, it may be remarked | agpaxy. N. Y., February 17, 1890 ja 
that the methods employed are not materially different from the processes made — eng ae gt an 
use of in the preparation of olive-oil. That cotton-seed oil has for many years 
been exported to Italy Sg teee | which countries it is largely empioyed APPENDIX B. Sp 
for mixing with olive-oil awe nown fact. . a a 
Speaking of cotton-seed oil, Dunham J. Crain, United States consul at Milan, Affidavits of New Hampshire board of health and other New Hain, pa 
reported as follows, under date of November 10, 1883: “* The seed-oil industry I, Granville P. Conn, of Concord, in the county of Merrimack a ¢ 
is assuming considerable proportions. Several kinds of this oil were exhibited i New Hampshire, depose and say: That lama es phys cla of 
at the Milan exhibition in 1881, and classedamongalimentary oils, There were | geon, resident in said Concord; that I took my degree at Dartmout! \! thy 
some beautiful specimens of sesame oil exhibited, * * * Theimportation of | College in the year 1856; that I have held the position of secretary bl 
cotton-seed ofl was arrested in 1882, since which the demand for oleaginousseeds | Hampshire Medical Society for the last twenty years, with the excep te 
has increased. It is therefore urged that a duty should be imposed on al) im- | two years that | occupied the president's and vice-president’s chai: ut s eM 
poris of seeds and seed oils if it isto be continued on cotten-seed oil, It is | ciety. Iam also one of the medical faculty of Dartmouth Medica! Uo icge WI 
claimed that the duty on cotton-seed oii has served no good purpose; that the | have held that position for some four years, or ever since the cb: g the 
mixing of cotton-oll with olive-oil was not prejudicial to health, that the | was established. 
mixture is now made with oils from flax and nuts, and thatthe competition | I became a member of the New Hampshire State board of bealt) Des 
coming from cotton-oil has been replaced by oils of other seeds and by nut-oils. | established in 1881, and have been president of that board from that tine!) 0s 
* * * Jt is felt that frauds will diminish, and the public good be promoted present time. I was chosen vice-president of the National Assoc'« f anc 
when prejudices against good seed-oils disappear and they are sold underthcir | way Surgeons at ite meeti held last winter in the city of St. Lou's. +8 : 
true names.”’ (U.S. Consular Reports, X11, 587.) member of the American Medical Association, the Medico-Legal B65 
lam clearly of the opinion that cottonseed oil, whether used alone or com- | York. Iam honorary member of the State Medical Society of V Un 
mingled with other oils or fate, is a perfect)y wholesome and nutritious food, | a member of the American Public Health Association. Bec. Uni 
and as easily digested and assimilated as any of the commonly employed fats. My attention having been called to the “lard bill’’ before the les ‘ 
In support of this view (he opinion of numberless writers upon the subject,and | began investigating what they meant by the terms “ refined lard, i 4 
of experts in chemistry and physiology, might be adduced, but I shall content | pound,” “pure leaf lard,” and “ pure lard.” SofarasI have been 4 " Wor 
myself with ciling two or three, LDattershall, in his treatise on Food Adul- | tain the definitions of these terms were admitted before the House to j 
teration, remarks: on Agriculture in Congress in an investigation in 1888. These compoun’s ms 
“Asa result of the publicity lately given to the subject of feed adulteration, | that the ‘commercial lard” of to-day isa somewhat different ariic'e ae 


a popular impression has been produced that any substance employed as an | “lard” which our farmers were in the habit of putting up. The © 
aculterant of or a substitute for another is to be avoided per se. Perhaps the | by farmers was the leaf only, unless mixed with the suet of the )« 
common belief that for all purposes cotten-seed oil is inferior to olive oil and | This, so faras I know, represents what is purchased in New Hampsi''¢ 
oleomargarine to butter is the moststrikingillustrationof thistendency. Now, The “commercial lard,”’ to which my aitention has been called, 4 


aa 





4 

Bd asa matter of fact, pure cotton-seed oil, as at mt found on the market, is | mitted before the House Committee on Agriculture, is an essentially 

cs less liable to become rancid than the product of the olive, and for many culi- roduct, “refined lard’ meaning the odds and endsand what was leit 6 poo 
% nary uses it is at least quite asserviceable. * * * The sale of these products tter part of the leaf lard was extracted, and then mixed with s‘earilr” ble 
= under their true name should not only be allowed, but under some circum- | cotton-seed oil. Iunderstand “refined Jard"’ and “lard compound " toe 0" bh 
bie stances even encouraged,” and the same product. Beef stearine and cotton-seed oil are claime’ '" ie. 
1 Professor Wiley stated before the United States House Committee on Agri- | adulterations, neither of which, from a hygienic point of view, 's 5s" ' 
Bat culture, atthe hearing on the compound-lard bill in 1888, in ly to the ques- | Beef stearine, or suet, has been mixed with lard for years, and among ‘7m tion 
oi tion whether, from his knowledge of chemistry and of medicine, there is any | is considered better for summer use than the pure leaf, in consequc! d 

* property in cotton-seed oil injurious to health, that thera was not so far as he | melting point being a little higher. am 
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Cotton-seed oil within the past ten years has almost entirely taken the place 
of olive-oil in our markets. It is still sold as olive-oil, but chemical and mi 
cros@ »pical examinations show it to be purec »tton-seed oil The condi 
both chemical and microscopi: al, are so nearly alike that there is rea 
difference in its nutritive value. 

It is a well known fact that immense quantities of cotton-seed oil are s 
Italy, only to<« me back as olive-oil. in the South and West cotton-seed 
taking the place of all forms of lard. Theseare well established facts 
wo one who has investigated the problem will dispute. Cotton-seed oi 


beef stearine would answer all of the purposes of lard,and would |! 
un ectionable from a sanitary standpoint. : 
GRANVILLE P. CONN, M 
Mr. Speaker, I am satisfied that those who have looked impart 
into this question are convinced that the only d 
compound lard is the so-called pure lard thatentersintoit. Cert 
ihe cotton-seed oil is not. It is cotton-seed-oil-producers who | 
right to complain because impure, unclean, and unhealthiul hog |] 
mixed or compounded with their cotton-seed oil. Let us see if 
pill does not surround compound lard with such restrictions tl! 
not be shipped in commercial shape or as other arti 





les of mercha 


ai 
are shipped. 
Let us see if the restrictions and disabilities are not such to 
yent the transportation of compound lard by railroads. The bill } 


vides in section 7 that no person shall ship, transport, or remove 
compound lard in any package, incased in any c: 
or any inclosure whatever. If so, the compound lard so shipped shall 
be forfeited and the party fined $500. What can be the purpose of 
provision ? Canany one be so blind as not tosee the object? Doesan: 
body suppose that a merchant will order one hundred 3-pound, fifty 
yund, and twenty-five 10-pound packages of compound lard from 
9 Louis firm to be shipped to Alabama, when the law requires the S 
Louis shipper to put all these packages into a freight-car loose, to 
destroyed or stolen in transit? The merchant knows the risk is all ! 


sk, packayre, bag, balk 


“aS, 


because the Jaw requires compound lard to besoshipped. You kin 
consent that the railroad company may close the car-door and th 
all. 

Why do you not permit these origina! packages to be put in casi l 


the case marked and branded? Why yt put it in commercial shape 
asall othermerchandise is packed? You donot requireeach package 
smoking tobacco or bottle of snuff or box of cigars to be shipped 


original package, loose. 


i’t 
Why do you not require every article 


unde! 
revenue regulation shipped in the same manner that you prescribe 
compound lard? Your purpose is to increase the risk and surro 
the trade with such unreasonable and unbusinesslike conditions as | 
deter the merchant and prevent the sale of compound lard. 

Why do you not lay aside the mask behind which yon are hidin 
Why do you not come out like men and fight us in an open fie 
Why are you not wil'ing to put your hog against our cotton-seed oi! 


and let a discriminating public decide between.them? You areg 
of falsepretenses. You are pretending to protect the consumer agains 
afraud, when there isno fraud. Your sole object is to prevent cormpe- 
tition; you can not meet us in the open markets of the world and sell 
your so-called pure lard against a pure, clean, and wholesome com- 
pound lard made largely from one of the principal agricultural prod- 
ucts in this country. You know that compound lard is more clean]; 
and wholesome than the so-called pure lard made from the fat ot slau 
tered swine. You will not deny that it is the competition with com- 
pound lard that yon are trying to get rid ot by this bill. Why not 
justify your action by declaring that you are the Lord’s anointed, 
and therefore have the right to tax and oppress all mankind for you 
special benefit? That would be more manly and in accord with you 
past history. 

But there are other serious objections to the bill. You put the sa 
of compound lard under the surveillance of revenue officers and lice 
them to invade the privacy of the family in this unholy pursuit aft 
blood-money. You must know, gentlemen, how obnoxious this sy 
tem of surveillance is to the proud American farmer and laboring man. 
Whe nthe package is empty, the stamp must be utterly destroyed, says 
Welaw. If the honest old farmer or his hard-worked wife shon| 
beglect or forget to destroy this stamp and the revenue officer | 
hosing around the kitchen, as he has the right to do under this bi 
and finds the innocent package with the stamp uncanceled, the own: 
is seized and dragged away from home and business, carried befo 
United States commissioner, bound to appear at the next term 
United States district court, fined $50, and imprisoned iont 

And this is the relief you offer the farmer and farm laborer 
working people generally, all of which is intended to embarra 
to increase the risk in the manufacture and sale of compound la 
iis wholesome, desirable food product that goes on the table of 1 
ttan one-half of the people of this country is put under the same | 
and restrictions that tobacco, snuff, and cigars are subject to, e 
tha: you permit these articles of luxury to be incased and shipped 
‘Cecent, businesslike way,while you require the compound lard, t! 
poor man’s food, to be shipped so as to expose it to the greatest pos 
~ “anger and increase the risk and raise the price as much as possi 
The bill is a long step toward a system which will bring every sec 
= of the country and every diverse interest before Congress, each 

moring for protection against some other domestic industry. Mr 
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protected? Can we never feel that we are in our father’s house and 
entitled to all the benefits and privileges that our brethren enjoy? | 
Can we never claim that under its roof we are the equals of anybody 
else in the same house? Will you never tire in your eftorts to oppress | 
the South? Will the time never come when you will treat us as | 
brethren, owing allegiance to the same flag and holding a common in- 
terest in the Government with yourselves? 
You say the farmers demand the passage of this bill. What farm- | 
ers? Do you not know that four-fifths of the farmers and farm labor- | 
ers in this country are buyersof lard, and notsellers? Youdonotreach 
the lordly cotton-planter who owns his broad acres of waving cornand | 
cotton, for he does not sell cotton seed, It isthe poor tenant who rents | 
his land or works on the share system, the common farm laborer, who | 
will suffer by this class of legislation. I venture the assertion that | 
there is not a Rejresentative on this floor who claims to represent an | 
agricultural district at least half of whose constituents are not buyers 
of both pork and lard. ‘Tosay the farmers of this country aredemand- | 
ing this class of legislation is to insult their intelligence. It is tosay 
to them as you have been saying for years: *‘ You do not know what 
you want or what your interest is.’’ Suppose a few farmers who sell 
lard do want this bill; isthat any reason why the millions of men, wo- 
men, and children in the country who will be injured by it should not 
be heard ? 
Who is looking after the interests of the miners and mechanics and 
wage-earners, whose number exceeds ten times those who sell lard ? 
Have they no friends here and have they no interests to be protected ? 





ment not rely on them to fight her battles and defend her honor? 
hen why should they not be heard? Dothey demand that their food 
shall be increased in price in order that a few pork-packers in the great 
cities of the country may be able to organize a great lard trust, and 
mercilessly drive up the price of lard until none but the rich can buy 
it? Mr. Speaker, I stand for the laboring people of this country, and 
will never, by word or deed, deprive them of a single blessing or add 
one drop of sweat or stroke of toil to their efforts to better their con- | 
dition and that of their families. 

Gentlemen are growing very anxious about the farmers. You pre- 
tend to favor this bill in the interest of the farmers. If you are sin- 
cere in your protestations in behalf of the agricultural interest of this 
country, at a time when you could have rendered effective service 
why did not your political friends protect the great toiling population 
of this country from the unjust burdens cast upon them by the act of 
i869, which converted a contract to pay the bonded indebtedness of | 
the United States in paper money into a contract requiring it to be 


| 
Have they norights? Do they not pay taxes, and must the Govern- 


paid in coin? ‘The wealth of the bondholders was appreciated in value 
by this act over $500,000,000. Why did you not interpose in their be- 
half when your party clandestinely demonetized silver, by which the 
obligations of the Government were made payable in gold, the volume 
of cireulating medium reduced, money made dearer, and property and 
labor made cheaper? You ought to have thought of them when you 
were voting for the McKinley bill, by which you increased the price 
of nearly every article consumed by the farmers and laboring people 
of this country. 

Can you not get your mind on the interest of the real farmers, labor- 
ing men and women, and hungry children when you come to vote on 
this bill? Can you not for once in your life lose sight of the wealthy 
pork-packer, whocontributes.to your campaign fund, long enough to 
cast one vote for the people? Gentlemen across the aisle, do not worry 
about the poor farmer. He has noconfidence in your promises. They 
are made only to be broken. The pathway of your march over the 
rights and interests of the people is strewn with broken promises and un- 
fulfilled pledges. Do not grow restless, farmers ALLEN, Brosivs, and 
BUTTERWORTH; the real farmers ot this country are preparing to take 
care of themselves. ‘They are on your track. They are studying the 
science of government, political economy, and other important ques- 
tions as never before. ‘They are organizing, and will move with great 
force when the word ‘‘ Forward! ’’ is passed down the line in 1892. 

I am satisfied that my advice on this subject will not be taken. It 
is and always has been the policy of the Republican party to promote 
class legislation; and it has so happened in all cases, as in this, that the 
class benefited is comprised of the rich and powerful, who do not need 
to be aided at the expense of the poor and toiling millions of this 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, it seems to me that the American Con- 
gress would present a mach granderand nobler spectacle if it were en- 
gaged in passing a resolution of thanks to those men who by their in- 
vestigations have discovered and given to the world a cheap, wholesome, 
and nutritious food. None of the great inventors of modern times have 
so benefited mankind as those who discovered that cotton-seed oil 
compounded with stearine and hogs’ lard made the best article of food 
and the cheapest cooking fatever used. Mr. Speaker, the farmers have 
asked for a measure of relief, and this bill has been offered them. They 
come before this Congress and ask to be relieved of some of the bur- 
dens they have been bearing so patiently and so uncomplainingly for 
so long, and they are bz a measure filled with additional taxes on 
the necessaries of life. 
without resentment. 


doubt if they will accept this additional insult | 


\ 


Compound Lard, 


SPEECH 


HON. MARRIOTT BROSTUS. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’ 


Saturday, August 23, 1890, 


On the bill (1H. R. 11568) defining “ lard,” also imposing a tax up 
the manufacture and sale, importation, and exportation of « 


Mr. BROSIUS said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: It was not my purpose to add anythin 
marks I had the honor to submit at the beginning of th. 


but some observations made by the opponents of the bil! 


essary for me to trespass a little further upon the patience o 


COTTON-SEED OIL. 
It is urged strenuously in opposition to the bill that the 


iavd’’ industry has given a great impetus to cotton-seed-oi! 


and added greatly to the value of that product, and that ¢| ‘ 
| of this bill will seriously impair that industry. Whateve: 


show of logic this contention may have, it has no standing 


devices of the wicked. 
No title to prosperity cau be based upona fraud. The « 
seed oil to a market under the name and brand of ‘‘ re! 


no more defensible on moral grounds than the claim of a man t 
| goods he has obtained by fulse pretenses. Whatever prosperit: 


11min oO 


oil trade is due to deceit and imposition ought to be impa 


respect than heretofore. 


red, j 


honest residue will remain unaffected, enjoying « higher degr 


It is sad and depressing to contemplate that, in a christ 


hea |] 


| which sends missionaries to the heathen of other lands, till: 
| soil insist upon the right to use the arts of the devil, agencie 


every honest man must stampasimmoral. Are cotton-plant: 


ing insensible to the obligations of morality? Are the cotton 
producers conspiring with the spurious-lard-compounders aga 


mercial honesty and business integrity? Are they like the 


nious pirates who went tosea with the Ten Commandments, bu 


one out of the table—‘‘ Thou shalt not steal’’—because that » 
mandment that commanded them against their functions ? 
Nor is there any need for such devices in marketing the } 
the cotton plant. There is no product of the soil so entirel; 
pletely utilized for purposes of profit as the cotton plant; the 


an atom of waste in it. 

Let me read the story of the transmutation of cotton » 
a fairy tale: 

Was there ever 

Says The Bankers’ Monthly — 


such a history as thatof the cottonseed’? For seventy years despised 
sance, and burned or dumped as garbage; then discovered to be the v« 

which the soil was hungering, and reluctantly admitted to the rank 
shortly afterwards found to be nutritious food for beasts as well as { 
thereupon treated with something like respect. Once admitted to th 
farm industries, it was found to hold 35 gallons of pure oil to the t 
its crudestate $14 tothe ton, or $40,000,000 for the whole crop of seed 


But then a system was devised for refining the oil up to a value of * 


r 


| No trade has a right to rise on the ruins of its fellow, wrought 
legitimate competition in a fair field, but by cunuing and th 


lon, and the frugal Italians placed a cask of it at the root of every ol: 


and then defied the Borean breath of the Alps. And then experier 


that the ton of cotton seed was a better fertilizer and a better stock { 


robbed of its 35 gallons of oil than before; that the hulls of the seeds 


€ 


best of fuel for feeding the oil-mill engine; that the ashes of the hulls» 


from the engine’s draught had the highest commercial value as potas 
the “ refuse’ of the whole made the best and purest soap stock, t 


toilet the perfumes of Lubin or Colgate. 


Is it necessary to mask such a commodity to get it on the 
and are farmers in the South willing to proclaim from the ! 
that they need devices of fraud and covin to promote their trac: 
they demand the intervention of this oil miracle to push thet: 


Gentlemen will recall the famous lines of Crashaw, descri!)! 


acle of Cana: 
The conscious water saw iis God and blushed 


Here we are introduced to another miracle by the farm: 


sunny South—and I speak of it with all reverence—which 
described in a line which is in no danger of becoming celebr 
The conscious oil of the cotton seed saw Fairbank’s chemist an‘ 


THE FARMERS. 


The tillers of the soil, of all men on earth, ought to spura ' 
of the knave who goes about ‘‘to cozen fortune and be ! 


without the stamp of merit.’’ 


that other classes were wearing ‘‘ undeserved dignities. 
lamented, with the prince in the play, ‘‘that estates, 


offices were derived corruptly, and that honor was not | 


the merit of the wearer.’’ : 
There was no command laid upon the farmer to be 1 


en 


The farmers of thiscountry have keenly regretted and o/te 


nt i ii ie 


Se ae 


— 








but he must be honest. Hissituationinvitesit. His intercourse with 
nature promotes it, God’s myriad ministers of truth are speaking 
hoarly to him in the voices of the field, the woods, and the air. He 
sees no base deceit in nature’s commerce with him in taking the seed 
and returning the harvest. He hears no lie from the ceaseless tongues 
which warble the music of nature’s sublime symphonies. He lives 
an moves and has his being in a glorious temple of truth and beauty, 
where every inspiration is uplifting and every influence ennobling, and 
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| the market, all of which are in a degree ungodly. 
facturers of lard as well as other people to bear 


609 


covin, and deceit in the production of a food product and placing it upon 
We would like manu- 
in mind that it is as 
33 exalteth a nation, 


] 
i 


true to-day as in the elder time that ‘‘ righteousne 


| but sin is a reproach to any people 


| 
| 


NO ASSAULT 


I desire in this connection to observe that my friend from Illinoi 


[ Mr. 
MAson ] is in error when he says I assailed the 


versonial character of 

God knows he ought to be honest. Mr. Fairbank in my opening address on this bill I did not mention Mr. 

REDEEM COTTON-SEED OIL. Fairbank’s name, save in connection with his own testimony; J assailed 

[am inclined, moreover, to believe that the sooner cotton-seed oil | the fraud which I think he is perpetrating upon the people. He may 

ceases to be used as an adulterant the better for the producers, This | not think it a fraud, but that fact can not curtail my thinking upon 

oil is said to be little inferior to olive oil as a dressing for salad. In | the subject, and I must characterize the business as I think it is. and 

putritive value it is equal to any oil. We import 893,338 gallons of if he follows it he can not escape that modi t character which men 
olive oil at a cost of $696,065, I have no doubt it will at an early day, | acquire from their business. 

with superior methods of refining, largely supersede olive oil, and com- If I thought I had abused the liberty of this r to assail Mr. Fair 

mand as high a price and ultimately give the cotton-grower the benefit | bank or any other man, I would reproach myself until I had made a 


of the money we are now sending abroad for olive oil. This, however, 
can not oceur while the oil is degraded by use as an adulterant and 
valmed off as lard. 
* The subjoined statement conveys some idea of the cotton-seed-oil 
product and its value: 

STATISTICS OF COTTON-SEED OIL. 


Total annual production, about 28,000,000 gallons, or.......... pounds 
Value on present market ...... 
Used in production of compou 
Value of which is about 


. 210,000, 000 
.» $10, 000, 000 
70, 000, 000 
$3, 500, 000 
The manufacture of cotton-seed oil in recent years has been from 175,000,000 to 
200,000,000 poundsand more. Itis probably a fair estimate tu place the current 
season's manufacture at about 225,000,000 pounds; in 1888-'89, at 210,000,000; in 
1847-88, at 185,000,000, and approximately 175,0.0,000 for several years previously. 
We are unab e to estimate satisfactorily the proportion of the product used as 
alard mixture, 
Theexport valuation of cotton-seed oi! has been approximately as follows, per 
pound, for years ending June 30 


nd lard . 


-pounds 































Cents. | 

BERR OD ..cccsetivonits . 6.45 | 1883-84 | 

NIP O cxcnaitenessieanndanecuseseesansiotse coceee 5.75 | 1882-'s3 | 

1886-87 we» 5.15 | 1881-"82.... j 

1&5~'86... wove 4.50 | 18881 5.70 | 

1884-85... aa TS eee ae 6.15 | 

Export of cotton-seed oil in 1888. 

To— Gallons, Value, | 

Belgium.... 368, 459 $146, 588 | 
Denmark . 2,550 | 1,026 
France ..... 1, 062, 140 445,69 
GOFF veces cccnes escqeecesctoteneccedsooseccce cecce 143, 258 61, 44 
England .. 250, 527 109, 178 
QIUBUIIOIEE ccccnsencesescecsds Sees ciesonctecse covceee | 286, 244 | 123, 690 
RT i cicnbncentbineabthtiiaecests cases vases ! 234, 956 04, 199 
siti. wihtnsinsdabatinasesSedriemectubbucedtecencvabupneencucece tence | 1,797,800 803, 820 
TIT inteidinhinnersereesinctemetrecce ool 179, 000 | 72, 00 
Sweden and Norway... ...........+ sess j 22, 030 | 9, 680 
De ativcieese 4,396,994 | 1, 876, 835 


NO DISCRIMINATION, 

It is said that the bill discriminates invidiously against this partic- 
ular industry. If it does so, it is because this particular industry in 
its mode of prosecution is particularly obnoxious to commercial mo- 
tality and injurious to public interests. A difference in the character 
of industries justifies a distinction in the manner of treatment. All 
men are endowed with equal rights, but some men are sent to jail and 
others invested with high honors and civic distinctions. 

The opposers of the bill would not object to it if it applied to all 
lard-manufacturere. This is of course a stupendous concession to the 
weakness of their case. 1t means that the principle of the bill is riyht, 
but they do not want to be singled ont and have their sins set betore 
them in the eyes of the world. They want their betters to share the 
ignominy of theirwrongs. Their anticipated miseries, they think, will 
be more easily borne if shared by others. All wrongdoers seek this 
kind of consolation. It is the same thought which is so aptly expressed 
in King Lear: 

When we our brothers see bearing our woes, 
We searcely think our miseries our foes ; 


How light and portable my pain seems now, _ 
When that which makes me bend makes my neighbor bow 


CLEANLINESS NEXT TO GODLINESS, 

But the claim that the steam-rendered lard of commerce should be 
subjected to similar regulation because it contains impurities is un- 
worthy those who make it. There is no more reason for including gen- 
tune lard than flour, corn-meal, or other unadulterated products of 
the farm, field, or factory. ‘That lard at some stages in the progress of 
its rendering may be repulsive to the eye, I do not doubt. but it does 
hot follow that it is not clean when the process is completed. You 
might as well complain of the foulness of the lily that lifts its silver 
ap of beauty and purity from the muck-pile. 

_ This not a question of cleanliness, but rather of godliness. 
liness does not 


Clean- 


48 well as in all others. 
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This bill seeks to prevent fraud, imposition. 


| retraction as distinct and public as I 


| adorn the door-way to the temple of her virtue 
| the ‘‘ trail of the serpent.’’ 


c go before, nor is it equal to, but is next to godliness. ! 
We may be clean if we like, but we must be godly, in the lard business | 


made the offending utterance; 


for I hold that to take advantage of the exemption from responsibility 


| enjoyed by a member of this House for words spoken in debate to as 
| sail private character is more reprehensible and wears a darker livery 
of culpability even than making lard out of cotton-seed oil. 

If my friend trom Illinois [Mr. MAson] will do me the ] ir to re- 
examine my remarks, I think and hope he wii! see that I did not ex 
ceed the just limits of decorous debate on a question of publi p 
tance. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SERPENT 


I quite agree with my friend that Chicago is a great city and contains 
multitudes of the children of men, but when | reflect that one-half the 
bogus butter and three-fourths of the adulterated lard consumed in the 
United States are made in that city Iam almos 
the suspicion that the queen city of the West is 
tian in grace. . 

When I reflect how many of her people were engaged for several years 
in making and selling acompound of oil, suet, and lard under the 
name and brand of ‘‘choice refined family jard,’’ I may be excused fo1 
suspecting that beneath the spre cented flowers which 
re may still be found 


+ 


t cruel enough to harbor 


growling 1n grease taste! 


ad 


ing vines and 
, the 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it seems 
vote upon this bill. 


to me this House ought to be 
No feature of the q 


ready to 
aped the discus- 


t ni as 
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sion. We have but to realize two things to make the way clear for the 
passage of the bill. 
THE PEOPLE FOR THE I 
The first is that the people of this country demand it. From the 
sunny slopes of the South, the illimitable plains of the West, and the 
fertile hillsides of the East, comes the voice of the people in united 
concerted, and enthusiastic acclaim for this legislation 


THE MILLENNIUM ADVANCES 
The other is that every act of legislation that strikes down a wrong, 
every law that stabs to the heart a national a seated 
iniquity, which tarnishes the fair fame and dims the glory of our peo- 
ple, visibly advances that national millenniom in whieh we will be 


vice, overthrow 


liveried in the white and seamless robe of national honor and com 
mercfal integrity 
A SPLENDID RECORI 
Within the compass of a few fleeting days we have cast down the 
I 4 ; 


is, and mounted an 


r of our foreign com- 
1 


lottery monster gorged with the blood of its vict 
other guard over the exposed point on the fro 
merce in meat products. 


tie 


Let us now scuttle and 





at y the pirate 
crait of this lard compound, ‘“‘rigged with curses dark,’’ which has 
scourged the sea of our national honor. And then let us, at least, cat 
off the arms of the mighty gambling octopus that has too long fattened 
on the substance, if not the souls, of our peop When this is done 
we will have completed for the first session oi the Fifty-first Congr 
a record of unrivaled splendor in remedial legislation on lines of con 
mercial integrity and national honor. 

Compound Lard, 
SPEECH 
HON. DARWIN SS. HALL, 
oO} IINNESOT A 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Saturday t 23, 1890. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R, 11568) defining ard 
also imposing a tax upon and reg r¢the manufactureand sale, importation 
and exportation of compound lard 

Mr. HALL said: 

! Mr. SPEAKER: So far as this Conger lard bill is concerned, as a 


farmer and a representative ot the farming and business interests of the 
Third Congressional district of Minnesota, | am forit. I am in favor 
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of it as aseparate and distinct proposition. The Agricultural Commit- 
tee has seen fit to report this bill as one of special interest to the pro- 
ducer. : 

The interests of agricu)ture come especially within the purview of 
this committee. This bill requires cotten-seed oil to sail under its true 
colors, and not be sold as pure lard. This is only fair to those who 
raise hogs, and is a matter in which all our farmers are interested. 
This cheap oil, which comes in competition with lard and is used to 
adulterate with lard, is to be branded, so that all may know what they 
are buying, and if they prefer cotton-seed oil to pure lard, nothing pre- 
vents any one from buying it, but they can not, under this bill, de- 
fraud the public by a spurious article, and it is only just to the con- 
sumer and the producer. 

This committee seen fit to bring forth this bill stamped with its ap- 
proval, I believe this isan honest committee; they bring forth this 
bill and antagonize the Big Four dressed-beef, oleomargarine, and 
compound-lard combine.. Then I say Stand by the commitiee ! When 
[ hear Jobn Bull and the Cobden Club lobby crying out that they will 
manufacture all the iron, pottery, and in fact everything we need in 
Minnesota, and that no more factories need be built in Red Wing, Fari- 
bault, Hastings, Glencoe, and elsewhere, I do not have to pause long 
and consider a proposition of that kind. I am opposed to it from the 
start; and when I see who advocates it I continue to think less of it. 
So with this substitute which is proposed at this time. 

[ am not opposed to the Paddock bill, with which I understand this 
substitute is identical. Let that bill come in and stand on its own 
merits, and I, with many others, will support it; butdo not bring itin 
at this time to defeat this bill which has been so carefally considered 
and recommended by the Committee on Agriculture. 

I live in a State which has felt the heavy hand ot the Big Four 
dressed-beef, oleomargarine, compound-lard combine. I was a mem- 
berot theState senate of Minnesota when we passed the “Scheffer law,”’ 
requiring all live-stock for food to be inspected on the hoof before being 
slaughtered for that purpose. It would seem reasonable that every 
State or locality should prescribe what sanitary and police regulations 
are necessary to provide pure food for her people. No live man can tell 
whether the dressed quarters of meat from refrigerator cars are from 
lumpy or cancer jawed diseased animals. We proposed to see the live 
animals standing which our people were to eat, and passed a Jaw re- 
quiring it. Yes, passed a law, meeting every kind of opposition from 
the ‘‘combine,’’ be it said to the praise of the Minnesota Legislature 
and the governor who approved it. 

Did our troubles stop here? Not much. Money is all-powerful, as 
was discovered later by the farmers and business men of Minnesota. 
The combine carried the matter to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Was the decision in favor of a State’s inspecting by theirown 
officers food coming in {rom another State? Was the decision in favor 
of local police regulations of that kind? Not by a large majority. 
The law was declared unconstitutional by the highest courtin the land. 

I desire to cast no reflections upon the court, made upasit is of men 
learned in the law, of high character, etc., which would preclude any 
thought of questioning the honesty of thatdecision. Though a farmer 
myself and never having had a lawsuit in my life, I have the greatest 
deference for learning and belief in the judiciary. But, Mr. Speaker, 
let me say to you that this Supreme Court decision declaring ‘‘in- 
spection on the hoof unconstitutional ’’ raised a deep-down, ugly-spirit 
feeling of resentment akin to “ original package;’’ though slumbering, 
it is vindictive, ready to flame at the slightest breeze. 

Now, as this substitute empowers a State to police and regulate its 
own sanitary affairs as to food adulteration, I am for it on its merits, 
but not as a substitute for the bill reported by the committee. Let us 
stand by the committee; then after we have passed that, let us take up 
the Paddock bill, perfect it, if it needs improving, and pass that also. 
I believe this Congress has tried honestly and fairly to do justice to 
every industry and individual in the land. 

It is said that protective tariff is entirely in the interest of the East- 
ern manufacturer; that there is a strong lobby at the Capitol working 
for protection and the Eastern manufacturer; that the West needs no 
protection; that protection is against the producer. 

First, if the East isso strongly in favor of protection why do they send, 
right from their manufacturing centers, so many Democrats to Congress 
opposed to protecting our industries and in favor of free trade? I will 
tell you; they know free trade means free raw material. Thatis what 
they want, free wool, free coal, free iron, and free wheat, barley, and 
corn. Then they want a commerce, and if wheat is high in price here 
they will buy it in India or Russia or elsewhere. Do you not see it? 

‘*I'ree raw material and a commerce’’ is their watchword. With 
that condition of things how would factories build up in the West? 
How much of our commodities would they want of us in the West, 
which they would have to secure by rail, when they could get all things 
80 much cheaper by subsidized steam-ship lines, by water? 

If there ever was a lot of men who believe honestly and truly that 
the building of factories in the West is thatwhich is necessary to make 
its prosperity permanent and substantial, it is the Western members 
of the Fifty-first Congress, 

They believe the East occupies very much the same relation to the 
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West as England does to this country; that the Eastern mann {a, 
are nearly all free-traders at heart, knowing they could stand | 
but that every new Western industry and enterprise must {a)| 
estly believing this they have manfully stood shoulder to sh, 
tling for the new Western enterprises and for the loca)it 
resent. 

In protecting the interests of this country the prod 
forgotten; the Republicans believe that the large imp 
products into the United States is detrimental to the ay; 
terests, with no corresponding benefit to the consumer: tl, 
Republican Congress has taken steps to reduce the import 
lieving this market should be saved for our own people. 
say to the gentlemen on the other side of this House who 0; 
measure that the farmers understand this. ‘‘ Do not lay the e 
unction to your souls’’ that you will deceive them longer with 
words and shouts of the demagogue. 

The interests of the farmer and the business man, of the Vi 
cially, aré identical. What is an advantage to one benefits t! 
and you can not array one against the other. You can not tea 
the Republican party in the North by your efforts in that 
It does not deserve to be torn down. Has not the Republica 
honestly carried out its pledges to the people? Has not this | 
enacted honest and just pension laws for those who saved the 
those who made it possible to have a united government for j 
joy, and did not you on the other side of this Chamber oppox: 
possible means? 

Have we not passed an honestand fair silver bill which you op, 
which your Democratic President, Grover Cleveland, opposed, and \ 
no Democratic Congress ever passed. What has the Democratic ‘part 
done during all its years of power? Did it give the poor man a home 
stead in the West? No, opposed it by every possible means. ‘ em 
cratic party takes no responsibility, it believes in a do-nothing » 
but waits for the Republicans to act that it may denounce them 
Republicans bravely grapple with the questionsof the hour. T! 
sume the responsibilities of enacting what. they believe to be 
wholesome laws for the benefit of the whole people. 

The Republican party has never tried to injure the credit 
this nation. They believe the fundamental principle which und 
the entire national fabric is theintelligence and education of the n 
This Republican Congress has done more toward enacting law 
benefit of the farmer and laborer than any other Congress since the | 
dation of the Government, and I defy a contradiction of this state: 
The Republican party call thingsby therightname. They did nott: 
defeat the silver bill by insisting that the Government buy al! the 
silverware of Europe, and the tons of silver bullion from the wea 
mine-owners and pay $1 for 71 cents’ worth of silver. They « 
try to defeat pension legislation !y insisting that unreasonab!: 
sions should be paid to every widow and orphan of soldiers, ani 
diers themselves, sick or well, rich or poor, as the Democrats no 
to defeat this bill by proposing asubstitute. Again, Isay! prop 
and believe this House will], stand by the committee and thus 
more evidence of a desire to benefit the agricultural and bu 
terests of the country. 


The Late Reeabe Nutting. 


REMARKS 


OF 
THOMAS J. HENDERSO\ 
OF LLLINOIS, 
{N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 5, 1890. 


The House having under consideration resolutions of respect to t! 
of Newton W. Nutting, late a Representative from the State of New ) 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinois, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The intimateand friendly relations existing 
the late Judge Nutting and myself were such during his enti: 
as a member of this. body that I can not well refrain from « 
this oceasion some tribute to his memory. 

My acquaintance with him began soon after he took his s 
Forty-eighth Congress. Asa member of the Committee on |! 

Harbors, which had for its consideration matters of improv: 

great interest to his constituents, I was early brought in cont: 

him, and had ample opportunity to study his character and 

something of his devotion to his public duties, and I can | 

mony to the intelligent, able, and faithtul manner in which 

sented the interests of the people of his district and State, 

first term of his service here. | 

For some reason Judge Nutting was not returned to the Fort | 
Congress, but was again elected to the Fiftieth Congress, in w! e ' 
with myself and others, was appointed a member of the Comm!tee 0" 


HON. 








Rivers and Harbors, one among the most laborious, responsible com- 
mittees of the House. And it was in our service as members of that 
committee that I learned to appreciate the high character of Judge 
Nutting for ability, energy, and industry, and for his fidelity to duty. 

For many months we were almost daily associated together in the work 
of the committee, and I believe it would be the universal testimony of 
every member of the committee who served with him that he was one 
of the most attentive, careful, industrious, painstaking members of the 
committee, and that he brought to the discharge of his duties a high 
degree of intelligence and an unSwerving integrity. 

While he was a quiet, modest man and assumed no superiority of 
ability or merit over his associates, he was nevertheless an intelligent 
and capable man, and always desired to be well assured as to the 
rightfalness of his own action. He therefore investigated questions 
conscientiously and carefully before forming an opinion; but, when 
formed, he was firm and courageous in maintaining and defending it. 

In his intercourse with his fellow-members he was courteous and 
gentlemanly, and commanded their respect, no less by his affability 
than by his close attention to his public duties. 

He was a true patriot. He loved his country devotedly and rejoiced 
in its prosperity and greatness. His love of country was in no man- 
ner narrow or sectional. While proud of his own great State, he be- 
lieved in our nationality, and was broad-minded and generous in his 
views and disposed, so far as it could be properly done by national leg- 
islation, to promote the prosperity of the entire country. 

But the labor of his life, nonorable and useful as it was, isended. To 
us who served with him in this Hall, and especially to those who served 
with him in the committee-room and knew him so well, his death was 
full of sadness. 

When I first heard, Mr, Speaker, that Judge Nutting was afflicted 
with the fatal malady which cut him down in the vigor of his manhood 
and his usefulness, I was deeply distressed. And it was a continuing 
sorrow toall of us, as we watched his patient suffering {rom that terri- 
ble disease, which he nodoubt realized would soon terminate hislife. I 
never saw more patient endurance nor a calmer: resignation to meet the 
end when it came than he exhibited up to the hour when | last met him. 

He bas truly left behind him the example of a noble life and is 
worthy of the honor we this day pay to his memory. 


Samuel J. Randall, 


REMARKS 


WILLIAM 8S. HOLMAN, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 14, 1890. 
The House having set apart June 14, 1890, for a suitable commemoration of the 
life and public services of Samuel J. Randall 

Mr. HOLMAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: After many years of close association with Samuel J. 
Randall in the House of Representatives, in entire sympathy with him 
on most of the questions of public policy which have agitated our coun- 
try during the last twenty-five years, and highly appreciating his in- 
tegrity as a man and his ability as a statesman, I wish to add some 
words of affectionate remembrance to the record which Congress will 
order to be made in commemoration of his public services. 

Mr. Randall entered the House of Representatives in the midst of 
the late war a Democrat with unfaltering devotion to the cause of the 
Union. His political associates were in the minority and did not in 
any material degree influence the course of legislation. In a time of 
war legislative majorities adopt the methods of the camp; it is a period 
for action, and not for debate. I had been a member forseveral years 
before Mr. Randall entered the House, and while in the earlier period 
of his service he took but little part in the business of the House, yet 
he displayed from the beginning the vigilant attention to current leg- 
islation, the solicitude for the public welfare, the sincere patriotism, 
80 indispensable to an honorable career in a Government like ours. 

Mr. Randall soon became familiar with the rules of legislative pro- 
cedure, but it was some time before he disp'ayed the thorough know1- 
edge of public affairs and capacity for leadership which in later years 
Were to place him in the foremost ranksof our public men. It was not 
until the last session of the Forty-third Congress that an occasion arose 
in the House demanding united action and skillful leadership on the 
part of the minority, when the measure of that period, known as the 

force bill,”” was being pressed to its passage by the powerful majority. 
Mr. Randall had already acquired such standing in the House as an 
accomplished master of parliamentary law, as a gentleman prudent in 
method and untaltering in purpose, that his political associates with- 
out hesitation recognized bis leadership. This parliamentary contest 
involved the gravest interests and was one of the most prolonged and 
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exciting that has ever o ed in our history. The measure was d 
teated. 

This event secur to Mr. ] ia h i kindly feeling 
of all of his polit cal associate Lé t ] of Re sentatives of the 
States of the South. That h t ed Sp of the House 
at the opening of the lorty-fourth Congress was attributed to the fact 
that Mr. Kerr, his strongest com it » gentleman of high attain 
ments and great ability, had, as a legislator idered the country and 
the States ot the South services of esp | value during the period « 
reconstruction. It soon appeared that this result wa t for the cour 
try and best for Mr. Randall’s permanent reputat 

As soon as the l’orty-fourth Cone1 was organized Mr. Randall be 


came the chairman of the Committee on Appropriatio: 


by courts 
the chairman of the ¢ ld 


ommittee on Ways and Means, the older com 
mittee, has been nominally the leader of the House, but ever since th 
Committee on Appropriations was established its chairman has been 
the real leader of the House; this v never more manifest than in the 
Forty-fourth Congress. 

It was during the Forty-fourth Congress that Mr. Randall, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations, won hi reputation 
and changed the administration of the Governmet Che late wat 
and the inevitable inflation of the curre had led to an alarming 
extravagrance in every department of Government [t seemed almost 


impossible to reduce the profligate exp 
their proper and natural condition of peace. The party i 
power, whatever might have been t views of its leading men of th« 
necessity of retrenchment, was absolutely powerless. The great army 
of superfluous employés found shelter under the Senators and Repre 
sentatives from their respective States and districts; years had elapsed 
since the close of the war, yet the appropriations demanded by the 
great Departments of Government were substantially unchanged. 

Mr. Randall and his committee determined to reduce the appropria- 
tions to the sums actually required by the Departments for the effi 
cient performance of the duties imposed on them by law. 

With the House Democratic, Senate and Executi 
was a fierce conflict from the beginning. That first session of the Forty 
fourth Congress, a long session for that period, was almost entirely em 
ployed on the appropriation bills. Months were occupied on the lead- 
ing appropriation bills by the conferees of the two Houses, especially on 
the bill involving the number and compensation of the employés of th: 
great Departments. 


iditures of a period of war to 


in atime 


} 
De 


ve Republican, there 


Such a struggle to reduce the public expenditures to the actual ne 
cessities of the public service has never occurred in our history, There 
was no thought of embarrassing any of the Departments of the Gov 
ernment, but a determination that the expenditures should be reduced 
to the reasonable requirements of the public service. After months of 
controversy between the two Houses over the great appropriation bills, 
the appropriations of the first session of the Forty-fourth Congress were 
reduced $29,131,362.51 below those made by the corresponding session 
of the preceding Congress. The result was exceedingly gratifying to 
Mr. Randall's political associates and arrested the attention and re 
ceived the approval of the country in a very marked degree 

Before the meeting of the second session of the Forty-fourth Con 
gress, the lamented death of Michael C. Kerr, Speak the House 
occurred, and on the first Monday of December, 1876, Samuel J. Ran 
dall was elected Speaker. As the member present who had served in 
the House for the longest period, I him the oath ot 
office. I will never forget the unconscious expression of absolute con 
dence of Samuel J. Randall, then in the vigor of perfect manhood 
when he took up the gavel and entered upon the duties of that great 
office, which he filled with ever-increasing honor until the close of th 
Forty-sixth Congress, when the Republican party obtained the contr 
of the House. 

The expression of public confidence in the Democratic party in th 
great political contest of 1876 was in a large measure due to the stat 
manship displayed by Mr. Randall during that memorable session 
succeeded Mr. Randall as chairman of the Committee on Appropriation 
and on the line of policy which he had marked out the appropriations 
made by the second session of that Congress were $34,574, 059.67 less 
than those of the corresponding session of the preceding Congress, ma 
ing the appropriations of the Forty-fi $ .18 


$65,705, 42 


er ol 





ulministered to 


th Congres 


than those made by the next pre s Congress, a sum exceeding tl 
entire expenditure of Government during any year preceding the lat 
war. 

It was noticed by all men who care/ully observe the course of ou 
public affairs that this radical retrenchment of expenditures increased 
the efficiency of the administration of the Government because it puri 
fied and elevated the morals and spirit of the public service in every 
one of its departments. Public spirit took the place of mercenary de 


signs. 

I have dwelt on this po iblic record of Samuel J, Ran 
dall because his success/ul efforts in reducing the expenditures of the 
Government secured to him the confidence of the country and were the 
foundation of his great reputation, and for another reason; when, at a 
later period, the question of revenue reform arose Mr. Randall was not 
in accord with his political associates; he, in common with mostof the 
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statesmen Pennsylvania has produced, was an earnest friend of a tariff 
for protection, while his political associates generally favored a tariff 
for revenue; but as the champion of pure and honest government he was 
the great leader of his party to the last, and here rests his great and 
well earned reputation as a statesman. He believed that however the 
wealth of the country might increase, if the Government remained fra- 
gal, the ltepublic was secure; that frugal government could alone secure 
honest government; that without frugality in thead ministration of Gov- 
ernment, corruption of its great departments was inevitable, and he 
struggled to the last for frugal and honest Government. 

Mr, Randall as Speaker of the House was courteous and firm and 
always impartial; if ever arbitrary it was in support of his leading idea 
of American statesmanship, the maintenance of purity and honesty in 
the administration of the Government. 

His rugyed and inborn integrity kept him always in line of public 
duty. He was an intense partisan, but from this line of public inter- 
ests and duty the interests of his party could not swerve him the tithe 
of a hair. 

Whatever may be said of the temptations to which public men are 
exposed it is absolutely safe to assert that no man ever approached 
Mr. Randall with a suggestion in public affairs not honorable to his 
country and to himself. 

The iron firmness he displayed in carrying out the act of Congress 
in the contested Presidential election of 1876 was a true index to his 
character, Jn the tumults of that period, fiercely assailed by his polit- 
icaltriends, he did not falter a moment in the enforcement of the law. 
No statesman of our country has ever displayed greater fortitude in 
the fulfillment of a public duty. 

Until the question of the tariff, which for years had been suspended 
by pressing demands for revenue incident to the late war, came to the 
front, as was inevitable sooner or later, Mr. Randall was not only the 
leader ot the House, bat, beyo id that, largely influenced the course of 
public events. On the question of tariff as a protection to American 
labor, Mr. Randall was immovable; be stood firmly by his constituents 
and bis State. 

His differing with the body of his political associates on that one 
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during his well employed life consoled his spirit as in his last } 
the shadows gathered around him ? 
Mr. Randall was devoted to his home. He loved his wife ay, 
dren and friends, and found hischief enjoyment in the sacred cir, 
his fireside. The last time I saw Mr. Randall I was impressed y 


than ever with this trait of hischaracter. He was pale and ema aed’ 
and I felt was conscious that he would never again appear on the or, t 
theater where he had won the admiration and confidence of his coun. 


trymen; yet he displayed an anxious solicitude for his coun; “ 
my heart was touched by the interest he felt and expressed in thc 
fare ot his friends. Samuel J. Randallis dead. A greatand go 
is fallen. But how consoling the divine assurance that what 
death only opens to the immortal spirit of the just and the g 
highway to a life immortal. 7 


Forfeiture of Land Grants. 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS R. STOCKDALRE. 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In tHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 16, 1890. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole and having ler conside 
the bill (S. 2781) to forfeit certain lands heretofore granted for the p: 
aiding in the construction of railroads, and for other purposes ? 


Mr. STOCKDALE said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to speak briefly on this bill. The 


| subject of land forfeitures has been so fully discussed in this and ¢ 
| Fiftieth Congress in the presence and hearing of the House that | «| 


issue stood in the way of his reaching the first office in the gift of the | 


Republic. It was an obstacle that could not be surmounted, although 
he was urged for that great office by a large body of political friends. 
On that issue he ceased to be Speaker of the House, yet retained by 
universal consent the high position of chairman of its greatest com- 
mittee while his party remained in power. 

While it is easy to delineate the character of Samuel J. Randall, yet 
it is impossible to express in words the magic power by which he in- 
fluenced the opinions and conduct of great bodies of men. Itcanonly 
be said Samuel J. Randall was a born leader. Men gathered around 
him and felt perfectly safe in following his leadership. An absolute cer- 
tainty of the integrity of his purpose and soundness of his judgment 
perhaps explainsall this. His speeches, always brief, delivered in a 
clear and distinct voice, were marked by positiveness and force rather 
than polish of expression. He made no effort at elegance of style, no 
embellishment and no ambiguity, but a clear, strony, and forcible 
statement of the matter in hand, and always addressed to the point at 
issue. Almost always he carried the House with him. 

In domestic and social lite he was all gentleness and affection. His 
face, periect in itsclassic outline, although strongand massive, expressed 
kindness and benevolence; his manners were engaging; he was the 
very soul of magnanimity, as was often seen in his controversies in the 
House. Incidents thatoccurred in the Forty-eighth Congress illustrated 
his character as displayed outside of severe public duty. On the 3d day 
of Avril, 1884, General Grant for the last time entered this Hall and took 
a seat in the space outside of the seats on the east side of the Chamber, 
the Democratic side of the House. Some years had elapsed since Gen- 
eral Grant had honored the House with his presence. Mr. Randall and 
other members gathered around him. It was more thana year before 
his death, yet in the face and deportment of General Grant there was 
an expression of weariness and despondency. Mr. Randall promptly 
moved that the House take a recess to enable the members “to take 
by the hand ’’ the illustrious visitor, and Mr. Randall and Mr. Car- 
LISLE, the Speaker of the House, escorted him to the open space in 
front of the Speaker's seat, and then all the members shook hands with 
the illustrious citizen. 

How pleasant it was to see the careworn and despondent expression 
of his face disappear before the cordial greeting of the representatives of 
the people of his country! And I must reca!l the event later on, when 
on the 3d day of March, 1885, in the midst of one of the fiercest tumults 
I have ever witnessed in this Hall, hundreds of members at the same 
time fiercely demanding recognition for special measures (as at 12 
o'clock the next day Congress expired), Mr. Randall, with a force 
absolutely irresistible, carried through the bill restoring Genera] Grant 


to the head of the Army, with honorable retirement, and who of all 


the members of the House and of all our people, when General Grant 
died a few months later, did not rejoice that that was done? Who 
shall say how this last expression of a nation’s gratitude and affection 
consoled the last hours of the great chieftain? And who shall say how 


these and countless other generous and kindly acts of Samuel J. Randall | up to this time, that the Senate of the United States stands like 2 stone 


spend but little timeupon that. In the Fittieth Congress a bil 


the House of Representatives by a very large majority forfeiting 


| lands not earned within the time prescribed by the granting acts 


bill went to the Senate and was deteated there, as many simila ls 
had been before. The present forleiture bill, in its main features t 
same as the one introduced by the chairman of the committee to 

I belong, proposes to forfeit all the lands not earned at the tin: 
passage of the bill. And section 7 of this bill provides as follow 

Sec.7. That nothing in this act shall be construed to waive or releas: 
way any right of the United States to have any other lands granted t 
as recited in the first section, forfeited for any failure, past or future, to 
with the conditions of the grant 

So that there is no good reason why we shall not forfeit what |. 
can yet at once and then proceed for the forfeiture of the balance alout 
which there is a contest, if Congress so desires. When I came into the 
Filtieth Congress I was very much impressed with the idea that all 
these lands opposite roads and parts of roads not completed 
the time specified in the granting acts should be forfeited. [ was im- 
pressed also with the idea, which many other gentlemen seemed io en 
tertain, that it could be done, at least as to all the lands not earned 
within the periods prescribed by the granting acts. I find, however 
upon examination that that proposition has failed in the Senate o! tle 
United States for several Congresses back. 

I find that if the first bill of this sort introduced had passe: there 
would have been saved to the public domain some eight or ten million 
acres more of these lands than can now be saved, probably far in ex- 
cess of that. But the House has been pursuing a policy of passing 
bills that will not pass the Senate, and hence forfeiture is postponed, 
and in the mean time the railroad companies go on selling the lands. 
It is said that we have no right to know here thatthe Senate wil! not 
pass these bills. The auswer is that the Senate has uniformly aud per- 


| 
; 
sistently refused to pass such bills for years, and adheres now ‘o tat ' 
policy by passing a bill similar to this. On this subject I desire to 
quote some remarks of the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Mc- 
Apoo], who was very severe in his strictures upon this bill. He said 
Bill alter bill taking back these lands which have been forfeited by ()e ra! L 
roads and making them again what they were, the property of the peop!«, »'¢ t 
with a stone wali of defiance and opposition in the United States Senate. We t 
went again to the people on that issue. We still maintained our policy ‘¢ b 
still remained true to the issue which we had presented. The Forty-ni: 4 
gress came in, being elected largely on that issue, A distinguished gen! b 
from Indiana was the chairman of the Committee on Public Lands, M 
Millions of acres held improperly by the railroads were again forfeite:. » ' 
strugele went on in the House, but the Senate again stood in the pat) isc4 £ 
stone wall, refusing to make concessions to the demands of the peop'«.: t] 
Again, he says: je 
We were told that there would be less acres for us to forfeit in the nex! (0 tl 
gress, and that we had better make a compromise suchas is held outto so" a 
but refused and maintained our stand. It was, in my judgment, a wis ght in 
eous, statesmanlike stand, to take back these lands. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, upon that point I desire to say that it sees ° - 
he the unanimous opinion of all the gentlemen who speak in 0)? oe ab 
tion to the sorieiture of these lands, so far as they have not been carne’ a 
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wall in opposition to the forfeiture of lands out of time, and that no but with a subsoil capableof any degree of fertilization, and much of it 


such legislation can be passed. 


| 
| 


Whatthen? Must we foreverdrive against that stone wall until the last | 
acre of these lands has been disposed of by the railroads to the settlers for | 


whom we all say they should have been reserved by the Government ? 
And all the forfeiture bills provide, as they should, that lands sold 
to settlers by the railroad companies shall be confirmed to the settlers, 
and therefore the delay in passing this forfeiture bill suits the railroad 
companies well. If they can keep up this disagreement between the 


House and the Senate and have no forfeiture until they can sell all | 


these lands to people who will move on them in good faith to live, 
that is as good a thing as the railroad companies want, for all the bills 
yrovide for confirmation of title to the bona fide settlers, which serves 
the same purpose as confirming it to the railroad companies if we per- 
sist in this delay. 


I may bein the attitude assigned me by the criticisms upon my course | 


by some Western journals; it may be that I am not sufficiently na- 
tional and too much devoted to my own district, as those journals say. 
Probably I am influenced in that way to some extent; and I must say 
the chief topic I shall discuss at present is in connection with a road in 
my own district, the Gulf and Ship Island road. 


|}am not willing for the people to be deprived o 


the very best of timber land. 





raking this asa specimen of the gentleman’s knowledge on this 
question, his assertions are without force. 

an . : 

Che gentleman trom New Jersey said 

What, then, shou'd be the policy of this side of t House under the cireum- 
stances? We can lose nothing, Mr. Chairman, by re + x Che 
men who are on the land are American citizens i Vv « rtitie from 
the railroads; and the only thing we may po t! 
amount of money that w 1i\d be paid into the pub rr sury, supposing tha 
we delay the taking back of the land and thus eventua put it out of our 


power to do so. 

Again I say the gentleman is not informed, for we will. as I have 
shown, lose over 300,006 acres in three counties of Mississ ppi, and I 
homesteads in that 
amount of land in order that the people who have failed to get any for- 
feiture shall maintain their stand. They can stand if they wish, but 
I want land for homesteads for our people, and want it now. That i 
not all; as soon as this forfeiture is effected the odd sections within 
said grant, held at $2.50 an acre by the Government, will be thrown 


} open to homestead entry and which will add perhaps 250,000 acres 


| 
In 1856, August 11, a land grant was made to the State of Mississippi | 
for the construction of a road from the town of Brandon to the Gulf of | 


Mexico in the State of Mississippi. That road has been graded as far 
as the junction with the New Orleans and Northeastern Railroad, about 
70 miles; the iron has been laid upon that road a part of the way. A 
bill forfeiting all lands not earned within the term of the granting act 


would wipe that road out of existence, for the time was fixed at ten 


years from the date of the act—wipe it out in the county of Harrison 
that has already subscribed and paid $50,000 towards its construction. 

The money has been expended upon it in seeking a junction with 
the New Orleans and Northeastern road. The Senate amendment 
which was put on this bill allowed to that road twelve months in which 
to build it to a point where it would cross the Northeastern Railroad, 


that point. Under such a provision all the lands north of that line 
embraced in this grant will be forfeited, und that is one strong reason 
in my estimation for wanting a forfeiture bill passed at this session. 
That land has been tied up long enough and ought to be opened to 
homestead entry. 

Iam so--y to differsomewhat with my colleague [Mr. Hooker], 


more to the area open for homesteads, making in all nearly G0U,000 . 
acres of land for homesteads—3,750 homesteads. I would prefer to 
give that many people homesteads rather than to preserve the dignity 
ot gentlemen who are willing to lose all the lands rather than recede 
from their stand. 

My colleague on the committee, the gentleman from Missouri [ Mr. 
STONE}, in speaking of this bill, said: 

This bill, infamous as it is, will go upon the statute-book of the natior 

As I understand the objection which my colleague on the committee 
makes to this bill, it is that it will go upon the statute-book alone in- 


| stead of coupled with the amendment that he proposes 


| in this bill consists al! the 


who favors yiving the whole grant to the road, from the Gulf to | 


drandon. 
the Ship Island Railroad grant north of the line at Hattiesburgh at least, 
and want it done at this session of this Congress. 
pose to depart from the grant at that point and build the roid east of 
it. The lands in Covington and Simpson Counties will, if this road 
retains the grant, be given for the building of a road in a part of the 


I am in favor of the forfeiture of all the lands belonging to | 


| the substitute proposed by the minority is pari pa 
giving them all the land south of a line drawn east and west through | 


The first section of hisamendment is, verba/ii et literatim, the first sec- 
tion of this bill. Thereiore, so far as that first section is concerned, 

1 6 Ually infamous 
with the bill itself, which we support. The substitate proposes in the 
next place that these lands be forfeited by a judgment of the United 
States court back as far as the point to which the road was built, when 
the time fixed by the granting act expired In this difference be- 
tween leaving that proposition as a separate measure and putting it 
‘5 infamy ”? of this p oceeding, 

The gentleman from New Jersey was pleased to denounce this meas- 
ure as a sort of ‘‘componnding ot a felony.’’ Now 
pressions of this kind were oratorical flourishes 


whether the ex- 


’ 


or intended to apply in 


| earnest I can not say; but by their own admission these gentlemen 


The company pro- | 


State where the land is not situated and in which the people along the | 
line of the grant will have no interest, and they will be deprived of the 


homestead privilege with reference to those lands to which they are 
entitled. I do not mean to say that people along the lineof the grant 
have any special claim on the land. All citizens have equal rights to 
it, but it is unfair to appropriate lands in one county or locality to 
build a road in another. 

Therefore I desire this bill to take effect, and to take effectnow. I 
am not willing, Mr. Chairman, to wait until the Senate comes to our 
terms, because, according to the testimony of the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. MCAnoo] and my colleague on the committee, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Sronr], there is no hope ofthat. We can 
not be expected to convert the whole Republican party; that would ex- 
haust the plan of salvation. [Laughter.] But Iwant the forfeiture of 
these lands now from Hattiesburgh north. Then if they can show that 
the road will be built to that point within twelve months and that the 
people want it, the committee of conference can grant them twelve 
months within which to finish the road to the city of HattiesburglL; 
and the House may approve their action, and I have no doubt will if 
the conference committee become satisfied that it ought to be donc. 

Again the gentleman from New Jersey says: 


If! thought that this bill would take back any considerable portion of arable 
lands for the honest people of this country I would be for it. 
take from the small minimum amount of lands to be taken back by its opera- 


| if all the lands be lost. 


have been passing these bills knowing that the Senate will not pass 
them, knowing that these lands are going from the public domain year 
by year by sales which there is no pretense we can get under, and 
which these gentlemen do not ask to be set aside, but provide in every 
bill to contirm the title to the purchasers. The gentleman trom New 
Jersey says it is a crime to let corporations have our lands, and in the 
next sentence says he would maintain his stand on the great question 
There we differ. I would rather have the land 


for our people. The gentleman from New Jersey says truly that they 


were urged to accept such a bill as this years ago but, declined, see- 


| defeat the House bills, just what the railroads wanted. 


ing the railroads going ahead building roads further and further, earn- 
ing lands and selling them daily, constantly lessening the amount 
that could be recovered by forfeiture, knowing that the Senate would 
Now, in view 
of these declarations of gentlemen who understand the subject of 


| Jand grants and land forfeitures so well (and they do understand these 


| questions well) I ask who has been 


| policy until they can dispose of all their lands, 
| to play into their hands and injure my own people in order to 


‘‘compounding a felony’’ when 
those whose lead we followed in the Fiftieth Congress passed bill aiter 
bill here, knowing that the Senate would not pass them and know- 
ing that the lands were being taken away that might be returned to 
the public domain? And these gentlemen are trying to lead ns again 
into the same folly. Ido not charge them with trying to de:eat for- 
feiture. I say the railroads do not want anything better than that 
and I do net propose 
vin the 


| plaudits or escape the censure of members o! this House on either side. 


But when you | 


tion the arable portion you will find that the arable portion is already occupied | 


y those persons claiming title under the railroads; that it is to be sold for $1.25 
40 acre, and you will find there is not a thousand acres of this leid capable of 
being entered for settleinent by parties coming immediately on the ground. 


Upon that declaration I claim his vote for this bill. I can show the 
gentleman one little grant in the State of Mississippi, lying mostly in 
the distriet I have the honor to represent and the balance in the ad- 
joing district, represented by my colleague [Mr. Hooker], where 
this bill will give back to the public domain more than a thousand 
acres of land “‘canable of being entered for settlement by parties com- 
‘ng immediately on the ground,’’ and more than a hundred times that 
amount, even if the Gulf and Ship Island shall make such a showing 
48 will entitle them to the land south of Hattiesburgh. There are 
about 90 miles of the grant north ot Hattiesburgh, six sections to the | 
mile, 345,600 acres, every acre tillable land, some of it poor, indeed, | 


It is said here in this debate that the Senate can not afford to go to 
the country upon that sort of an issue, of not forfeiting the grants, I do 
not know upon what thatdeclaration is based. Asto the Senate not being 
able to go to the country upon an issue of that sort, I am sorry tos 
that they have gone to the country upon such an issue year alter year 
until the Republicans have increased their majority there from noth- 
ing to ten, and if these gentlemen pursue tl which they are 
now urging upon this House the Lord knows what their majority will 
reach in the next few yea 


y 





This House can not go to t! suntry, gentlemen say, upon the is- 
sue of forfeiting what |:nds we can get, bat must stand on the old 
ground, I say, sorry a3 1 am to acknowledge it, that alter issue upon 


issue has been raised upon your plan, and we have gone to the coun- 
try upon them, the Republicans have gota majority in this House hon- 
estly of six—otherwisc ten, 

A Member. Eighteen. 
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Mr. STOCKDALE. And it will soon be twenty or twenty-two. 
But the land-grant question is not responsible for that; but they had 
six to start with. 

The gentleman further says: 

And I take it that the result of the election which brought into being the Dem- 
gratic majority in the Forty-eighth Congress was largely owing to the failure 
ef the Forty-seventh Congress to forfeit the public lands which had been 
granted to the railroad companies. 





Well, if that were true, what followed? The House passed such a 
bill as suited my friend. The Senate stood, as he says, astone wall in 
the way, but was willing to pass such a bill as this, which would then 
have forfeited some filteen or twenty millions of acres. The House re- 
fused—took a stand, as my friend says. 

The Democratic majority was reduced in the House from sixty in 
the Forty-eighth Congress to about forty in the Forty-ninth. The 
House again passed the same sort of bill; the Senate again stood as a 
wall against it, but was willing to pass a bill like this, which would 
have restored to the public domain a large amount of land, less, of 
course, than would have been restored in the Forty-eighth, but the 
House refused; and the next Congress, the Fiftieth, its majority was 
reduced from torty to fifteen. In the Fiftieth Congress the House passed 
the same sort of a bill; the Senate again refused, but tendered a bill 
like this; the House again refused, and here we are in the Fifty-first 
Conyress with a majority of six against us—I do not count those elected 
here—and during the same time the Senate increased its Republican 
majority, as I have said. 

‘Therefore I say by what logic can it be urged upon anybody now 
who wants to forfeit the lands which are left that we can not go to the 
public on that issue? It is not an issue against the forfeiture of lands 
atall. Itis begging the question in the argument to put it in that 
way; the people are getting too intelligent to be deluded by promises 
and failures. The question is whether we shall have the seven mill- 
ions of acres now, or whether, by pursuing the policy which has been 
pursued heretofore and continuing that same policy for a few years 
longer, we will be left without any lands to forteit, because the acres 
have been constantly decreasing, as gentlemen say they have been 
warned of and heeded not, and thus after awhile, according to these 
gentlemen, we will have consistency, but the railroads will have the 
lands. 

We will have stood by the policy which was promulgated years ago 
and which has been followed until now, until the public domain that 
should have been forfeited when it contained 20,000,000 acres or more 
has been whittled down to 7,000,000 acres or less. Gentlemen say, 
‘‘No, let us stand on the policy heretofore adopted until it is all gone.’’ 
And the railroads will have the lands and we will have the policy. 
That is the sum and substance of their logic. 

There is no reason why a separate bill should not forfeit these lands 
as well as by tackingit onto the present bill. The gentleman from Mis- 
souri says, if you put it in aseparate measure and let this bill go to the 
Senate, this bill will be sent to the committee and passed and the bill 
forfeiting the balance of the land will be pigeon-holed. Suppose that 
to be true. Then we see the policy intended by this amendment. We 
will send this bill to the Senate with the substitute or amendment of 
the gentleman from Missouri tacked onto it, and if the Senate will do 
what he says it will do it will pigeon-hole the forteiting clause of that 
bill that sends it to the court, and this bill withit. Sothat the whole 
measure will fail again, as heretofore, and the railroad companies will 
go on building and selling the land for two years longer. 

Gentlemen say that the people are demanding the forfeiture of these 
lands, and this will drive the Senate to accept such a proposition. 
Why, it did not drive them to accept itwhen we had a majority in the 
House and they had no majority, and later a majority of two, but stood 
like a stone wall in the way, as the gentleman says. Why shall 
it force them now when they have increased their majority to ten 
during the time they were refusing to pass these House bills and are 
a unit on the question now? It did not drive them to accept our prop- 
ositions then, and it will not drive them to it now. Itissimply a ques- 
tion, then, whether we will have 7,000,000 acres now which we have 
within reach or none at all. 

The declarations of gentlemen on the other side that the bill to au- 
thorize the courts to forfeit the lands earned after the expiration of the 
time fixed by the granting act, if passed in a separate bill here, will die 
a natural death in the Senate only strengthen the reasons for passing 
this one separately, for those declarations are an admission that they 
want to make this bill carry that one through the Senate; but, as I 
have shown, the Seuvate will not consent to that, and the result will 
be, as it has been for many years, that the whole question will go over 
to the next Congress, and the railroads will win again. I am opposed 
to that and want the forfeiture now. They ought to be separate bills. 

Mr. MCRAE, They have been introduced, and were reported sepa- 
rately and unanimously, and the gentleman himself agreed to it. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. The bill introduced and urged before the com- 
mittee by our colleague [Mr. Stonr] provided in its first section pre- 
cisely what the bill under consideration provides in its first section, to 
wit, the forfeiture of all lands opposite to and conterminous with roads 
not now completed; and it provided further thatthe Attorney-General be 
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required to bring suit in the United Sates courts for the forfeiture, 
lands opposite roads or portions of roads not completed within the «:, 
allowed by the granting act. The committee preferred to report +). 
bill under consideration, and agreed, as my colleague on the en; 
tee says, that the Stone bill be reported as a separate }i!) 

no objection to its being considered in the House. 

I concede the right of my colleagues on the commitice io offey 
amendment to this bill; but I do not concede that it is good 
adopt the amendment. That would convert this bil! into the Ginna 
bill as first offered to the committee, and send it to the Senate 
two propositions coupled in the same bill, and, asI contend. i; 
of the history of former proceedings, would defeat both 
position to that measure being ingrafted on this bill by addin: 
amendment is not to be construed as opposition to it as a 
measure. I simply oppose its being puton this bill to ride it to; 
for, as I have repeated, I want forteiture now. 

The two provisions are separate and distinct in their opera 
ought to stand, each on its own merits, so that one can not 
other. We can get the lands opposite roads not now built | 
the public domain at once. Let usdo that, and let the prop 
forfeit the land back to where they were built when the 1 
granting act expired stand on its own merits. 

Mr. PAYSON. Built out of time. That is a good | 
pression. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. 
it a good one. 

Mr. PAYSON, That makes it understood. 

Mr.STOCKDALE. Itmakesitbriefer. We wil! 
out of time.’’ 

The point I desire to make now, Mr. Chairman, 
that these two propositions, being separate and distinct 
ness in the same bill. They are separate bills now on the ( 

They are entirely distinct in their effect, and there is ao reas: 

should be consolidated in this bill, and defeat both. There isn 
why another session or another Congress should pass without { 
ure of these lands. Here is a proposition that can be concurred i: 
both Houses and 7,000,000 acres of land forfeited and restored to { 
public domain at this session of Congress, upon a separate proposit 
without an amendment to this bill. Why is it broughtin as an an 
ment tothis bill? I say that it was consented thatit might be. 

as an amendment, but it was understood that the majority of th 
mittee would oppose the amendment. I am opposing it now and 
posing it for the reason that I want the land forfeited, and the effect 
of this amendment is to oppose it. I do not say I will oppose it \ 
it comes upas a separate bill. 

Referring to the local road in which I am most interested, I say 
I want the lands of the Ship Island grant forfeited, and forfeited : 
Ifthe company can show progress enough to insure the building of a road 
to Hattiesburgh, the conference committee can consider it. I have tin: 
and again received instructions to have this forfeiture made. [| hay 
received letters and petitions from the people in that region to have 
those lands forfeited and to know whenit will bedone. I would ra 
obey the instructions of the people who want homesteads than to obey 
the instructions of the railroads or play into their hands by delay 
forfeiture or to obey the instructions of my colleagues who ma: 
nounce the bill I support. I would give more weight to the little let 
ter written in my district by the poor man’s hand stiffened with t 
asking me to get him a home, than I would to all the criticisms here 

It is no more loca], no more wanting in nationality than was the po 
sition of my friend from New Jersey [Mr. McAp0o0] who evoked a) 
plause when he spoke of his opposition to the Oklahoma bill, sayi 
that he opposed it, not because he was opposed to these people out ther 
having opportunities to get homes, but because he wanted to wait 
til the congested population of the Eastern States might want aa out 
let. He would hold all these lands until his people get ready to sett 
them. I say so far as the lands in Mississippi are concerned my peop! 
want them now and if my vote can do it they shall have them. 1! 
sooner that honest settlers get these lands the better. But my ! 
has said that the railroads have not given them the facilit 
claimed. The gentleman says: 


The bleaching bones of the emigrants, the lonely unmarked gra‘ 
wheel tires off the old wagons, the skeletons of their cattle and horses 
the death trail of those brave and hardy men and women who carried } 
tion into that country long before the echoes of the Rocky Mounta 
awakened by the acreech of the locomotive. And when these very roads bac 
gotten this grant of almost imperial powerfrom Congress, which virtvsa 
up to them the government of that country itself when they gave | 
rial heritage of our people fora mess of pottage, long before they 
the grant,and long after they had gotten it on the statute-book, | 
men and women, with their children and their little all, surrounded 
savages, in the midst of a strange and unknown country, plodded | 
and painfully walked, staining their pathway with their blood, mark: 
their graves, and made fertility and beauty blossom out of the wil: 
before the locomotive of the land-grant railroad had reached the W« 


I have this to say about that. If it be all true I do not wa 
lands in Mississippi to go the same way, as they will doif thi: 
policy be pursued. Let us have forfeiture now. 

I am sorry that the gentleman did not make his speech be!o! 
colleague [Mr. HookER] had made his, in which he described so ©" 


all 


: 
comrt 
17} 
ij 


I know thatis theexpression, but I 1 
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to the Pacific and brought these great facilities to the people. 
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| 
tifully and eloquently the iron bands that stretched from the Atlantic | great Government by 
He | 


| 


would have said, bad the railroads been there in time, the bones of these | 


emigrants would never have bleached there. 
have died. There would have never been any gravesalong the pathway 
to the great West, because the dashing iron horse would have gone from 


Their oxen never would | 


the — regions described by my distinguished friend from New | 
M 


Jersey {| Mr. McA noo]; it would have swept across the great valley and 
mounted the frowning Rocky ranges and gone carcering down the west- 
ern slope to the Golden Gate, and not a grave, not a bleaching bone, 
not a drop of blood, not a dead ox would have been on the way. Now, 
Jam not so enthusiastic on the subject of railroads as my colleague; 


ht limit of 


voluntarily fixing eight hours as the 


working time in any one day, beyond which no man shall be allow 








to work for the United States except in some emergency and providin 
that in such emergency extra pay shall be given for the excess of time 
| employed in labor 2 

__ The labor problem has taxed the best thougl statesmen and pr 
Liticai economists for many years, and men have differed and do nov 
differ as to many of the issues p1 1 by it. But the steady dr 

of « ion all over the civilized world has been in favor of shorter ho 


but he drew the picture grandly, and he is in favor of making the roads | 
build the last mile and take the last acre of the land, and that is a | 


heroic policy, but does not suit me exactly now. 
for our people who have no homes. 

If my friend from New Jersey [Mr. McApov] will send these peo 

Je down into our country we will give them better lands than there 
are in the West and for about the same price that they could get them 
from the Government, and nota man will die and not an ox wil! 
perish. . 

] want this forfeiture and I want it now, a plain, straight forfeiture 
of the public lands, to give my own people homes upon which t 
which will be better than rhetoric and better than oratory in my 
ment, and I am sure it will he in theirs. 

May it be local, may it be wanting in nationality, make the most of 
it. J am here to represent the people who sent me, as well as to be a 
national Representative. I look after their interests first. Mississippi 
is a part of the nation, and a very considerable part, in my judgment, 
and I want these gentlemen to come and help us forfeit these lands {or 
the people of Mississippi, strengthen them and strengthen the nation. 
Why, I am about the most national man on this floor. 

Mr. Chairman, as there is but little time Ido not propose to con 
sume it further, and if I have any time remaining I will reserve it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has occupied twenty-five min- 
utes. 


I want those lands 


» live 
judg 


The Eight-Hour Law. 


SPEECH 
or 
THOMAS C. CATCHINGS, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, August 22, 1890, 


HON. 


On the bill (H. R. 9791) constituting eight hours a day’s work for all laborers, 
workmen, and mechanics employed by or on behalf of the Government of 
the United States or by contractors doing work or furnishing material forthe 
Government, and providing penalties for violation of the provisions thereof. 
Mr. CATCHINGS said : 

Mr. SPEAKER: This bill should pass without opposition. It is be- 
lieved that it voices the sentiment of the great majority of the Ameri- 
can people with regard tothe hours oflabor. We know that the labor- 
ing classes themselves, through their agents and representatives, have 
earnestly and eloquently pleaded before the Committee on Labor for such 
&@ measure as this. Indeed, the bill under consideration is substan- 
tially similar to one draughted and presented to the committee by Mr. 
J. L. Kennedy, president of Columbia Typographical Union, No. 101, 
who spoke in advocacy of it with great earnestness and intelligence. 

I do not think, Mr. Speaker, that any man can claim sincerely that 
the workmen in this country are allowed a fair division of the fruits of 
their labor. We have levied high duties upon almost every commod- 
ity imported, under the pretext that it was necessary to do so if wages 
were to be maintained above the rates in foreign countries. Thesedu- 
ties invariably far exceed in amount the difference between wages paid 


here and abroad, but the workingman, for whose benelit they were im- | 


posed, does mot receive this excess. The manufacturer quietly pockets 
it, and continues to prate about the necessity of a high tariff in order 
that he may pay higher wages to his mechanics and employs. 


sut he not only does not pay his workmen this inc7eased price which | 


he obtains for his goods by reason of the duty levied to cover the dif- 


ference in wages, but he does not give them credit by it in the shape | 
Wages and hours of labor remain the same 


of shorter time for labor. 
as before, and the only man who profits by the high tariff is the man- 
ufacturer, 

We can not by law regulate the price which the manufacturer shall 
receive for his goods nor prescribe the rate of wages that he shall adopt, 


for the question of prices and of the relations between employer and | 
employé does not come within the jurisdiction of Congress except where 


the United States itself becomes an employer. 
But, while we can not legislate so as to materially affect the question, 


Wwe can lend to the cause of the laboring man the moral support of this 























or, and I do not at this time r he pa ofa public ma 
or student of the question who dk ther propos 
tions looking to lightening the burdens and ; the conditi 
o! the laboring man are of second: A h th 
which demands a reduction of the tim 
It has been a matter of disput to iat nu ho 
constitute a day's work, bu 1 have agreed that t uld 
fairer division than that fo iy i i intial ga 
in this respect have been r there | 
been for many years a steady and } t t ho 
‘ ) This has 1 ) 
: AiLlO! l the int ] lore u nm ] 
publie thi t tant and t igh 
va h ali ‘ the 
th apest ort vhog +} ‘ } ‘ 
He is the | l t ¢ ) him 
to his day’s work peace of 1 rf 1 | ' 1 
vigorous bo uch at l ) ) er W 
eight hoursthan would one lac ese qualitiesinan h longer ti 
As the hours of Jabor have been shortened f1 t eC. We 
learned by « rien iat the « i been 
that the employ ers have not ha ) cut d it 
borers have correspondingly gained in intellig« tm 
and comfort. 
I believe that the d rapi appl ling wil sll mechanical 
pursuits the eight-hoar limit will be universally adopted, and I do not 


: ’ 
| least degree injured, that 


| our free institutions, without which they « 


| 


hesitate to make the prediction that no man ; will be in the 
1, and that a 
tablished between 


had not been soone1 


usin¢ 
price vill 
much more cordial and kindly relation will be es 
employé and employer thatall will wonder that it 
adopted. 

Mr. Wright, in speaking of the effect of the ten-ho 
tis, Says: 


law in M 


chust 

We have large milis, employing in the aggregate several thousand persons 
which have voluntarily adopted ten hours in eleven-! r districts, bearing wit 
ness emphatically that they find the product of ten hoursa day, inthe long ru 
so nearly or quitethe same as that of eleven hours that their mills are as profit 
able to them under the shorter as under the longer time. In addition to U 
fact, and as partly explaining it, may be recorded the words of great wisd 
spoken by the managers 

“ Skill in the management and thoroughness in discipline are more imp 
tant than the eleventh hour in the product of a mil! 
is much more attainable under ten than under ele 
women are flesh and blood, and they can not be h¢ 
during eleven hours as during ten ; and overseers 
not hold them up. The question is not merely, nor ever mainly,an econom 
question. Itischieflyahumanequestion. Nor yetis the mi!l more thanama 
and, if it ever comes to be, then society will b« 


; and thorou 
hours 


ip to su 


rh disciplins 
lor men ant 
h steady worl 
flesh and blood and can 


ven 


are 


gin to die 


I have no doubt myself that the result would be ev 
tory if eight hours instead of ten should 
day’s work. 

Aside from this view of the question, another benefit of the great 
consequence would result. There are more than a million of m¢ 


1 more satisfax 
be made the standard of 


this country without employment, who would willingly work if th: 

could. Being idle, they are a direct charge upon those who do labo: 

and, moreover, in the very nature of things, they indirectly, if not di 
| rectly, breed discontent, destroy largely that reverence and regard 


n not exist, and beget fa 


and harmful theories of governmental and social obligation 

These men could all be given employment if the hour ibor shou 
be sufficiently shortened, for with the mills and fa nd va 
industries operated on full time, a greater number of em} és wou 
be needed if no one was to work longer than eight 

But the greatest good would come from the increased intelligence 
the greater domestic happiness which would speedily manifest 1 
selves among the laboring classes. 

Ifa man devotes hia whole time to labor, what opportunity h 


for reading, studying, and acquiring that information which \ ‘ 


able him most intelligently to perform the dutie izenship ? 
this Republic there is no distinction amo! I i t evyeof the law 
Each man is a sovereign and is expected to be part of the burd 
| of maintaining the Government and to cont te bis share of the in 
telligence needed to control and direct it 
It is to better qua our citizens for discharging these dutie 
| the public-school system has been established in every State and m 
nicipality of the Unio 
But the education acquired in the school-room will be of little value 
| unless in afterlife the opportunity is afforded to enlarge its scope by 


study and reflection. And how can the man who 
ten or twelve or fourteen hours a day have this 


required to tol{| 


oppo! tunity 


> ‘He be- 
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comes a mere machine, and when his day’s labur is ended, instead of 
sitting with his family or friends reading his paper, his magazine, or 
his book and exchanging thoughts and ideas with them or supervising 
the education and moral training of his children, he, from sheer exhaus- 
tion, is compelled to forego all these pleasares and seek in slumber rest 
for his weary body. The children of such a laboring man derive but 
little profit from his advice and experience, for he has neither time nor 
physical ability to give attention to them, and so they too often grow 
up untrained and unfitted for the best work in life. 

We should pass this bill and to that extent hasten the coming of the 
shorter day’s labor, if for no other purpose than to give our laboring 
men more leisure to devote to the proper rearing and training of their 
children, so that they may become better qualified for the duties of 
American citizenship. 

Every sentiment of humanity, every impulse of patriotism, pleads the 
cause of the laboring man, and the day ot his rescue is surely drawing 
nigh. Letthis great Government, by passing this bill, give public and 
official evidence of its sympathy for this class of its citizens in their 
struggle for better and higher opportunities in life. 


Compound Lard. 


SPEECH 


< 


Fr 
WILLIAM 8S. FORMAN, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, August 21, 1890. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11568) defining “ lard,”’ 
also imposing a tax upon and regulating the manufacture and sale, importa- 
tion, and exportation of compound lard— 


Mr. FORMAN said: 

Mr. Speaker: This is one of the measures reported by the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, which if passed it is believed will alleviate to some 
extent the difficulties under which at least one section of the country 
now labors. 

‘The story of the universal depression of agricultural pursuits has been 
so-olten rehearsed upon this floor during the present session of this 
Congress that I shall not detain you further upon that point. I take 
it for granted that if there is a single member of this House who re- 
fuses to believe that agriculture is languishing, that the farmers all 
over the land are in real distress, it would require a miracle such as 
befell a noted personage at Damascus to improve the vision of such a 
member to such an extent that he might see the situation as it is. 

This House has been in continuous session for three-fourths of a year. 
In this time you have passed the tariff measure, formed and fashioned 
by its true friends, the manufacturers of this country, whose princely 
contributions made it possible to inflict upon the people a Republican 
President and burdened the country with the present House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

You have passed a bankruptcy bill which places an effective club in 
the hands of the wealthy wholesale merchants to be held over the heads 
of the already impoverished retail dealers for the purpose of forcing 
the collection of commercial debts, a bill for the protection of wealth 
and the accommodation of scoundrels. 

You have, in answer tothe demands in the West for the free coin- 
age of silver, again demonetized it, providing for the cessation of its 
coinage atter July 1, 1891. But inorder to keep peace with the bull- 
ion-producer you have offered him a market for his product. But 
the bondholder still has the consolation that his debt shall be paid in 
gold. 

You have sought to fasten upon the country an election bill taking 
from the States the sacred right of conducting their own elections, for 
the sole purpose of perpetuating your rule in spite of and against the 
protest of the people whose necessities you haveshamelessly disregarded. 

For the purpose of conciliating the prohibition element of your party, 
you have passed the original-package act, which, as has been boldly 
stated by the gentleman from Iowa, Mr. REED, authorizes the State 
under its police power to institute a search in every man’s home upon 
the mere suspicion that he has therein concealed something which the 
State :ebitrarily concludes is not for his personal benefit. 

You have doubled the pay of your partisan supervisors of the cen- 
sus, after many had beenappointed, and these positions were being dil- 
igently sought after by hungry politicians. 

In violation of your solemn promise to the soldiers of the late war, 
you have passed a pension bill, demanded by nobody, and then refused 
and failed to make an appropriation for the payment of its beneficia- 
ries, But, sir, were I to entertain this House witha description of the 
unwise measures to which you have given your support, it would re- 
quire more time than is now at my disposal, 


HON. 


And now, when nine weary months have passed into the history of 
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this House, when every member desires to shake the dust of ¢) 
trom his feet, and those on this side of the Chamber wish + 
io their people and give an account of the proceedings her; 
on that side are ready with apologies for the transactions of ¢} 
when you have no quorum, except when obtained by re, 

the House, when everybody else has been heard and ther: 
of this or of any other bill demanded by the farmers becoy . 
then agriculture, that long-suffering, much-abused, yet : 
dustry, is to be given her day in court, and this commit 
grudgingly given an opportunity to be heard. 

This, sir, it has been charged, isa measure growing out of 
between the producers ef compound lard and the cotton-seed 
on the one side and the great American hog on the other, | 
gentleman from Tennessee who has just taken his seat, my 
thies run with the hog. He is an importantarticle of commerce 
section I represent, and I find that lard is being adulterated and 
feited to such an extent that the animal mentioned is fast losing ); 
tige, both at home and in foreign countries. It seems by investi: 
made by the Committee on Agriculture, conducted during th: 
of the Fiftieth Congress, as well as the present, that certain ma 
urers have been engaged in making a mixture of lard, beef steari: 
cotton-seed oil, which, prior to such investigation was placed u 
market under the attractive title ‘‘pure refined lard,’ but : 
cently, and since this question has been discussed, it has been branded 
‘lard compound.,’’ 

This bill proposes to compel the manufacturers of this article to 
it ‘‘compound lard;’’ that itshall be placed under governmental! sy; 
vision and be taxed to the extent of 2 mills per pound. 

These manufacturers tell us with apparent sincerity that this 
tax of one-fitth of 1 cent per pound, or 1 cent upon 5-pound packay: 
will ruin their business, close their doors, throw thousands ot laboring 
men out of employment, stop the demand for cotton-seed oi!, end that 
the cotton-seed of the Southern planter will be rendered worth! 

If I had the remotest idea, sir, thatsuch an array of evils wou 
low the passage of this bill I would hesitate before giving it n 
port. But it will be seen by Dr. Wiley’s report, No. 1%, part 4, that 
the manufacturers of this compound have not been actuated altogether 
by motives of kindness and philanthropy, but have realized upon their 
investments a profit of at least 17 per cent. The proposed tax would 
be but $160,000 upon the annual output, while the profits are « 
mated at something near $5,000,000 per annum. 

It is not my purpose to strike a single blow at the South or any ot! 
section of the country, and in advovating and voting for this m 
I am not doing so, no matter what construction may be placed upon 
my conduct by those who represent the great cotton States. I believe 
the fact to be, sir, that when once placed upon a fair basis and raised 
to the dignity of an article of commerce this alleged delicious vege 
table oil, pure, healthfal, and fragrant, extracted trom the seed of this 
wonderful plant whose every part except the leaf affords an artic| 
profit to its producers, and which brings millions of dollars into ou 
common country, and enables these planters of the South to bay th: 
flour, pork, lard, mules, and horses raised by the North, causing a unity 
of interest and solidifying our land, once raised to the dignity of a 
commercial article, sold on its merits for what it is, not masyucraded 
not debased, not used to adulterate butter, lard, and olive-oil, not !« 
littled, not degraded, not dishonored, and treated as an outcast and a 
thing not to be sold for what it really is, but put upon the market as 
a commercial article, worthy to be tested, tried, and used by the house- 
wives of America, sold to our wage-workers at a reasonable price upon 
its own merits—does any man with common sense doubt that once tested, 
if these merits be what are claimed for them, it will find a ready sale 
to the rich and poor alike, and that the beneficiaries wil! rise up and 
bless those who afforded them the opportunity to buy it? 

Sir, one of the oldest and most conservative of all the farmer orga: 
izations is the National Grange of Patrons of Husbandry. At its na- 
tional meeting at Sacramento in November, 18~9, with representatives 
from forty States in this Union, including Georgia, Alabama, | en- 
neasee, North and South Carolina, Mississippi, and Texas, the following 
resolutions were adopted: 

FOOD ADULTERATIONS, 
[Resolutions of the National Grange of Patrons of Husbandry. | 


Whereas the adulteration of food, drugs, and liquors exists to such an 
ing extent as to invade every article of diet, drug, and drink; and 

Whereas these adulterations are often harmfu! to health and always)! 8 
and are frauds when sold under a deceptive title; and ons 

Whereas one of the products of the hog, one of the largest agricul! 
terest«,on which depends in agreat measure the market tor our Weste! 
is adulterated to such an extent as to be excluded from several of the I: 
markets, thereby greatly injuring one of our principal agricultural ind 
and 

Whereas this body did at its last session ifdorse two bills then befor 
gress, one to prevent the aduiteration of lard and the other to prevent (\« 
teration of all food, drugs, and liquors: Therefore, 

Kesolved, That the Nationa! Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, in annua! - 
assembled, do reeftirm its former resolution upon the question of adull: 


») Tet 


and 

Resolved, That we urge upon Congress the importance and neces 
promptly enacting laws to prevent the false branding and adulteratior 
food products, including liquors and drugs. 

Resolved, That we u 
matter to their respective State Granges and urge action thereon. 


upon various members of the Grange to pres¢! S 
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Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to send a copy of these resolutions to 
each Senator and Representative in Congress, with the request that said bill 
shall receive his support. 

Mr. Brigham, the master of the National Grange and chairman of 
the legislative committee, appeared before the Committee on Agri- 
culture and gave this measure his unqualified approval. 

Ralph Beaumont, esq., the chairman of the legislative committee 
of the Knights of Labor, says the members of this order do not want 
cheap lard. They have tastes that require as fine food as those who 
are more fortunate in the possession of this world’s goods, and they 
are in favor of legislation that will make their surroundings such that 
they can live off from the fat of the land, and they want the ‘‘ pure 
apd unadulterated fat at that.’ a 

Again, in a letter of later date, he says: 

OFFICE OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
ORDER OF KNIGHTS OF LABOR OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., Febru try 10, 18990, 

Dear Sir: In regard to your letter requesting me to inform you as to the 
position of the Knights of Labor on the question of pure food and the bill now 

ending in favor of pure lard before Congress, I desire to say that we heartily 
indorse the measure. We believe that it isa measure that ought to pass, and 
if there is anything that this committee can do to promote its passage it shall 
cheerfully be done. 
| remain, yours respectfully, 


RALPH BEAUMONT, 
A. J. WepDERBURN, Washington, D. C. 


inasmuch as $0 per cent. of this product is made by Armour & Co. 
and N. K. Fairbank & Co., and that they brand it ‘‘lard compound.”’ 
3ut what assurance has the American public that when this agitation 
shall cease the brands may not again be changed to ‘‘ pure refined 
lard’ or that other manufacturers less scrupulous may engage in 
this business and refuse to brand their product what it really is. If 
we want to use in our families this alleged unclean fat of the hog, let 
us have it, and let us provide the means whereby we shall know that | 
we are getting just what we want and just what we are paying /or. 

It is alleged by the opponents of this bill that by this measure we | 
are prostituting the taxing power of the Government, since by it we are 
raising revenue not needed for governmental purposes. At the begin- 
ning of this Congress, when it was admitted that a large surplus lay 
idle in the Government vaults, I confess that this argument had some 
force, but now, when we are confronted with a large deficit instead 
ofa surplus, this argument is fully answered. 

I feel, sir, that in supporting this bill I do no violence to that Dem- | 
ocratic principle which holds in abhorrence the doctrine that the 
Government can legitimately tax one industry for the benefit of an- | 
other. We propose no such thing in this bill: but we do propose to | 
place a villainous fraud, a sham, and a counterfeit under the regula- 
tions and restrictions of the Internal Revenue’ Department for the pre- 
vention of imposition, and to tax it toa reasonable extent. We, pro- 
pose this that the farmers’ product may meet this deception upon its 
merits, and that the consumer may not be deceived wien purchasing 
one of the staple food products of America. 


Pensions. 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. WILLIAM D. OWEN, 
OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 8, 1890. 
On the subject of pension legislation. 


Mr. OWEN, of Indiana, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the battle of the ballots this fall pensions and 
honest elections will be the issues. The tariff, in spite of the politi- 
cian, is passing to secondary importance. We are rapidly moving to 
4 final adjustment of matters growing out of the war. The victo- 
nes of the Union Army will never reach a full fruition until the rights 
of a citizen at the ballot-box in Mississippi or South Carolina are as 
sacredly guarded as in Indiana or Massachusetts, and the justice and 
generosity of the nation can not be quieted until every man who bore | 
his life beside his musket in defense of his country is carried on her 
pension-roll. 

_T have gathered into a brief review the more important of the nen- 
sion legislation of the past thirty years. It is due the House that such 
4 collection he made, and it is proper that the soldier understand how 
this levislation has been enacted and how the two great parties have 
stood on the various votes. The straggling votes of a few men in either 
party count for little, The memberof Congress whosupports for I’resi- 
dent & man who vetoes pensions is not a saie man if his vote is to de- 
cide an important pension measure. You can only rely on his vote | 


| 
The manufacturers of this compound say that this bill is unnecessary | 
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| longer, and then in the codification of 


| ing it in charge re 
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itis never safe 


ways support a man on the general principles he holds; 
to trust him on his exceptions to his party. 

What has been the spirit of the two great parties « 
Has the tre a particular party been triendly or unfriendly to pen- 
sions? If one party were entirely absent and the other had complete 
control of Congr 


n this question? 
nd of 


ess, what would it have done on this question? Let 
us learn the truth by going to the record and examining the pension 
legislation since 1861. 
THE BEGINNING O1 


Our Government was practically without 
war came, and out of the necessities o! that 
dation act of our present system on Jul 


My 


4 pension system when the 
war was passed the foun- 
14,1862. It was necessarily 
crude and defective, but it was a patriotic move in the right direct on. 
A great system of legislation js inaugurated along general lines, and 
by experience its inequalities are remedied and proper amendments are 
made, and wise adaptations are given it as unprovided-for developments 
may indicate, 

When the Republicans turned Congress over tothe Democrats on the 
4th of March, 1875, after fourteen years of continuous control, in ad- 
dition to countless minor acts were fifteen great measures of pension 
legislation on the statute-books. 

Each one of these acts was to remove some friction in the law or to 
add a proper amendment looking to the building up and making bet- 
ter this patriotic department of our Government. 

The great system under which the Pension Office is now run, with 
its army of clerks, its platoons of special examiners in the field, its 


|} paythent of $100,000,000 yearly to the veterans, is all under the law 


which was founded by the Republican party and amended from time 
to time and finally codified in 1+74. 

The Democrats have had control of this House since 1875 until this 
session with the exception of one Congress. What have they done in 
these twelve years to broaden and liberalize these laws ? 

1875 To 1885, 

They broadened a law and gave a separate pension for the loss of both 
a hand and a foot by act of February 28, 1877. It reached two hun- 
dred and twenty-one soldiers. 

By act of March 3, 1877, pensions were granted in certain cases to 

soldiers who had engaged in rebellion against the United States. 
On March 8, 1878, they amended the Republican law of February 
14, 1871, granting pensions to the survivors of the warof 1812. It re- 
duced the term of service from 60 to 14 days. It provided that a 
wicow’s pension should cease ii she should marry. 

The act of June 18, 1878, makes the pension of a lieutenant-com- 
mander in the Navy the same as that of lieutenant commanding. 

The act of June 20, 187, limits the fee of claim agents to $10. 

The act of June 17, 1878, increased the pensions of soldiers and 
sailors who had lost either both hands, both feet, or the sight of both 
eyes to $72 per month. These were all receiving $50 per month. It 
affected about two hundred pensioners. 

The act of February 19, 1879, provides for paying three months’ extra 
pay to the officers and soldiers engaged in the military service of the 
United States in the war with Mexico 
were in the South. 

The act of June 9, 1880, was intended to prevent the 
the pensions of certain petty officers in the Navy. 


The act of 1383, making the soldier’s enlistment prima facie evidence 


\ very large proportion of these 


reduction of 


of soundness, 
This completes the pension legislation of the Democratic Congress 
up to the 4th of March, 1885, except the arrears act, concerning which 

I speak in detail. 
rue ARRE 


AI REPCAL, 


The opposition to pensions first developed in the vote on the arrears 
bill in 1879, when the Democrats had control of both branches of Con 
gress. When the war broke out in 1861 sacha thing as arrears of pen- 
sions was unknown. In 1862 a law was enacted giving a soldier ar- 
rears of pension back to date of injury, provided he applied within 
one year from date of incurrence. The following year the law was 
changed granting arrears, provided application was made within three 
years after the incurrence. In 1868 the time was extended five years 
laws in 1374 five years fur- 
ther of extension was allowed, so that any soldier applying for his pen- 


the 


| sion upto 1579 would receive his arrears back to the time of his service. 


All these bills had passed in Congresses overwhelmingly Republican. 
In 1878 Mr. Cummings, a Republican, introduced a bill repea'ing all 
limitations and granting the soldier arrears whenevs 


he might apply 
for his pension. 


Congress was now Democratic and the committee hav- 
used to report the bill, and Mr. Haskell, a Repub- 
lican, moved on the 19th of January, 1879, t 
and for the House to consider and pass the 
164 votes to 61 against it, as follows 


Democrats for the bil! 


di 


ill. 


harge the committee 


; 
b lt passed, receiving 


is 
ne Gini WAU... .. .consesssenshannbensouieiitiontabtntaséeiemmtedsonn 61 
Republicans for the bill 116 
Republicans against the bil! None, 


This was a nuiversal arrears bill. It was introduced by a Repub- 


when the bill woul pass whether he voted {for it or not. One can al- | lican, moved by a Republican, and carried by Republican votes. 
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But since July, 1880, no arrears have been allowed the soldiers. How 
did this change in the law come about ? 

W. A. J. Sparks, a Democratic member of Congress, late Cleveland’s 
Commissioner of Lands, as chairman of the subcommittee having charge 
of pension appropriations, brongbt in the pension appropriation bill 
and added thereto this proviso: 

Provided, That the application for such pension has been or is hereafter filed 
with the Commissioner of Pensions prior to the Ist day of July, 1880, otherwise 
the pension shall commence from the date of filing the application. 

This Sparks proviso repealed the Cummings act afier July 1, 1880, 
Under the Cummings act every soldier would be receiving his arrears 
to-day, but the Sparks amendment on an appropriation bill repealed 
that law and cut him off after July 1, 1880, and that is the reason the 

oldiers have not received arrears for ten years. 
THE WIDOWS’ BILL, 

The next great pension measure voted on was the widows’ bill, to in- 
crease their pensions from $8 to $12 per month. 

Let us get at the evidence as recorded on this bill. When the bill 
was up for consideration my colleague, General Bkowne, offered as an 
amendment the bill be had introduced to repeal the Sparks arrears 
limitation. A filibuster ensued which prevented the House from tak- 
ing a vote on Mr. BkowNe’s amendment. On February 2, 1886, Mr. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Matson moved to suspend the rules and pass the bill with an amend- | 


ment relating to date of marriage and without the Browne amend- 
ment. It was not possible for General BkowNxz’s motion to be voted 
upen, because after a motion has been made to suspend the rules and 
pass a bill uo amendment is permitted. 

The vote to increase the widows’ pensions from $8 to $12 was passed 
by 198 yeas and 66 nays; as follows: 


Democrats for the bill.......... $c emecreecooseccecscccence ovcesese - ee SU 
Democrats against the bill nettinin oe simapteeaniaahecuaatiiinenidinan ; 66 
Republicans fur the bill peosuneudbeeneserencocoanetnee seesees pueseen secant 118 
Republicans against the bill................ . juice scvtvcecescnemeccs EM. 


Now, as two-thirds of the Democrats did not vote for the bil], under 
the rules of the House it conld not have passed. It took Republican 
votes to save it, and it got them every one. If there ever was a pen- 
sion measure that appealed to humanity and kindly patriotism it was 
the widows’ bill, and yet 66 Democrats voted against it, enough to 
defeat it if only Democrats had been in Congress. The Republican 
vote saved the bill. 

SUSPENDING THE RULES, 


Under the rules a few members could have the roll called, move to 
adjourn, offer obstructing amendments, and in other ways delay and 
deteat legislation however meritorious. One parliamentary way of 
overthrowing the filibuster is to suspend the rules, as the bill can 
then be passed at once. Sowhen two-thirds of the members will vote 
for a bill that will incur this kind of opposition it is customary to sus- 
pend the rules and pass it. Since 1875 a majority of the pension 
measures have been passed under a suspension of the rules. 


AMPUTATION BILL, 


The amputation bill of August 4, 1886, was the next important meas- 
ure. It passed the House without a recorded vote. On going to theSenate 
it was amended, and when it came back to the House General Curcu- 
EON called it up and moved its passage, and Mr. Morrison, the dis- 
tinguished leader of the Democratic party in the House at that time, 
made objection and defeated the passage of the bill. At another time 
Mr. Matson moved to take it up under suspension of the rules, and 
it was passed by the following vote: 

Democrats voting for the DIDI ...... .....+...ccceecceeeseseseees oe : 75 


Democrats voting against the bill pecnapacscsnidee necnmiient Se 51 
Republicans voting for the bill a wasedenad = eumnbpodvetegteesdvecee 91 


Republicans voting against the bill. .................c0-.ccccceeceeeeeee ie aaa : None, 
So two-thirds of the Democrats did not vote for the bill, and it was 
passed by Republican votes. 
After the Democratic party casts enough votes against a measure to 


defeat it they can not in any fairness claim it as their legislation. If 


the Republicans, being in the minority, cast enough votes to overcome 
the defeat, and especially if all their votes are cast for the measure, then 
by all fairness and parliamentary usage the measure is Republican legis- 
lation. For this reason the widows’ increase bill and the amputation 
bill belong to the Republican party. 


MEXICAN BILL. 


At this time a bill was passed grauting a service pension to all the 
survivors of the Mexican war. Two-thirdsof the beneficiaries under this 
bill lived south of Mason and Dixon’sline. It passed by a substantially 
unanimous vote, three Democrats and two Republicans voting against 
it, 

wipows’ ARREARS. 

We next have the granting of arrears from the death of their hus- 
bands in cases of all widows of the late war whose pensions have been 
or may hereafter be granted. The question is, who is responsible for 
the widows’ arrears bill? Althongh a widows’ arrears act had several 
times been introcuced in Congress, no bill had ever heen reported fa- 
vorably to the House. When Mr. Foran, a Democrat, having in charge 
the appropriation bill for pensions, asked its passage by the House, the 


| 





ae 
en A 


Sse 


gentleman from Iowa, [Mr.CoxGEr], a Republican, moved to amen, 


adding to the bill that “‘arrears of pensions from the death of ; 
husbands be granted in all cases of widows of the late war whos 


sions have been or may hereafter be granted.’’ Mr. 


to the bill that the Chairman held it was parliamenta: 
amended passed the House without a recorded vot: 
Mr. COCKRELL, of Missouri, moved to strike out th 
the vote in the Senate is recorded: 

Democrats for striking out the amendment 

Democrats against striking out the amendment. 


Republicans for retaining the amendment.......... oi 
Republicans against retaining the amendment......... 


Fy 


wren + 


point of order against the amendment, but it was so clearly . 


Ai} 


43 


And so the widows’ arrears bill passed the Senate by 


votes, and had there been no Republicans in the Senate t! 


have been defeated by a vote of 20 to 1. 


I have now made an examination of the pension legislat 
gress from 1861 down to 1875, when the Republicans ceased 1 
majority on this floor, and also during Democratic contro! 
floor, from 1875 to 1885, two years of which time the Repub 
a majority here. And, lastly, our attention has been dir 


legislation during the Cleveland Administration. 


We come now to the pension legislation since 1889, tha 


t 


on t 


of the Republican party to power in the White House and « 


And in this time more has been done for the soldier tl 


ried out the principles announced by the party. A go: 


an 
gress since the war; yet a distinguished Democratic soldi: 
the Administration this week, alleging that this Congre 


iv 


tain the correctness of this charge is to turn to the I 


tional platform of 1888 and read its pension plank. Here 


in full: 


The gratitude of the nation to the defenders of the Union ca 


by laws. The legisiation of Congress should conform tw the p): 
Tbe so enlarged and extended as to provide agu 


loyal people, anc 


bility that amy man who honorably wore the Federal uniform sh 


inmate of an almshouse or dependent upon private charity. 


Have we made good this declaration of principle ? 


done? Our disability bill presents a pension to every man w 
the blue and is to-day suffering from a disability. If it gave t 


W h : 


sion according to the platform it would only be given to those de; 
ent on charity; but performance has gone beyond the principle 


nounced, for we have provided for every disabled soldier, wheth 
dependent or otherwise. That which under the platform would hav: 


cared for 30,000 to 40,000, under the party’s legislation puts 35 


veterans on the pension-rolls. But our legislation went furtle: 
places every father and mother of a deceased soldier if in needy : \- 
stances on the pension-list, and it widens even this by putting tl: 
widow there whether the soldier died from his service or not, and ad 


to this the children under sixteen years of age. 


It is the wisest, most patriotic, and most beneficent pensio 


tion ever enacted in our Government. How did the vote stand on thi: 
bill? -It was a bill arranged by a conference committee com; 
members of the two Houses, and when they came into Congr 


asked us to adopt it the record discloses the following vot 


Doasineenntn Caer Wie A acenstnccivess cceito rang eevenn 200 soe ne get snc ess 249 200000 200 
Democrats against the bill... ... 0.00.00. .00 cer cer eenene ene eee eee 

Republicans for the bill ............. 
Republicans against the bill.. 





This bill was the test of loyalty to the soldiers’ interest, a 


If oniy D 


as many Democrats voted against it as voted for it. 
crats had been in Congress would the bill have passed 


2 


If i 


been no Republicans here how the soldier would have beet 


tered! The Democratic vote defeated this greatest of pensic: 


tion two to one, but a hundred and seventeen Republicans w 


floor and saved the day. 


The Democracy of 1890 is the Democracy of 1861 and 


1885. Whether the Republicans are in power or out of pov 


anything is done for the soldier we have to do it. 


We have learned in this investigation that the Republican 


the author and founder of our present great system of pension 


tion; that every pension measure, except one, which has pu. 


House, has been passed by Republican votes, and would not hav: 


if there had been none but Democrats in Congress, and that i 
twenty-nine years of pension legislation there has been but 0: 


lican vote against a pension bill. 


. The last pension measure of general importance voted on )) 


was the prisoners-of-war bill. This bill proposed to give to 


who were prisoners of war for thirty days or more, $2 a day 
day they were held as prisoners of war. This bill was called 


suspension of the rules, and following is the vote: 


I Ti Bi icccesc cre csreovsce vsvce<crescccssnoumenbbocebsngnese cece 
Democrats against the bill pebestantnenenes 
Republicans for the bill...... ...... 





Republicans against the te hl tiieapens a 


The Democrats voted against the bill three to one. 
having the necessary two-thirds, and was defeated. 


It 


lack 
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Compound Lard, | contains i tonotably red price and place of that important product in 
} the world’s markets 
rhe statements subjoin men | g engaged in the manufacture 
“ Nonethe lessa robbery because it isdone under the forms of law and is called of pure lard, rem oon ; ; estimony shows that this 
tax: tion.” a 
4 blow straight into the sweating tace of the black mat ind he finally ask 
nt iajority of ti ymmuittee on Agriculture do not attempt 
sm mus tad ‘ wes + +} ‘ Pgh 
Ss | Ky kK ( H qaisgul 8 reai purpose, At the very outset in their report they Say: 
or , the Ce ttee o r whom w eferred the bill (H.R. 11568) 
; i t . jd g “lard” and 1 i ‘ anufa and ¢ of compound lard, 
ren ray considered th spectfully : 
HON. WILLIAM ELLIOTT, ("2°85 : Seas 

Ll tuxing i made to play so subordinate a part 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA in its title by being sandw ed between hog’s lard and compound lard 
' by g’s lardan m por ard, 

- = TOO ; . . 2 wr set on or mas aire Vy siippea ) i \ d Lb \ *{ 1 I 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, | ha ee ee greasy and unsavory contact and disap- 
| pears altogether from sig hey give as oue object for passing the 

Saturday, August 23, 1899. bill: 
The House havingunder consideration the bill (H.R. 11568) defining “jar: lo relieve t , th. lard of the unfair competition of a 
also imposing @ tax upon and regulating the manufacture and sale ort Hes ar , ; , amd sold at lower pri 


tion, and exportation of compound lard— 


Mr. ELLIOTT said: 


cee ee tended or ; : ;' aa 5 tie iat the advocates of the bill intend te 
Mr. SPEAKER: This pernicious piece of legislation is demanded be- 














E — : ( dest ida the harsh and harassing features 
cause of the discovery and wonderlul development of an industry most | o the bill will g yr >t No person can manufacture or 
3 ‘ ‘ 3 i ll will quickly remove them person can manufacture 0 
useful tomankind, and especially beneficial to the cotton-farmers of the | sel]. either at whole ‘ etail. com} nd lard wit ty ng an in 
- . se i ALUDeT ¢ Wi aul ri li, Lupo 1G ATU 1t l Livin an ill- 
South: that of making oil from cotton seed. Among the many nses ! ternal-revenue tax to the Government. The whol e dealer can not 
to which this pure and wholesome product has been applied is that of | sell in quan es les un 50 p ds, nor the retail d > in i 
. . 7 _ § i n jua ‘ h iau OULGS, iit evali Geait ln juan 
making an article called and branded “‘ lard compound. | tities more than 50 p Che following extract from the e nt 
The manulacture of this article hasof late yearsincreased enormously, | 1 port of the minority of the com e shows the wond / 
consuming about one-third of the cotten-seed oil made in the South. | exercised. not in regulating. but destroving the indust 
Being not only purer and more wholesome, but cheaper than manu- | Retailers are { ‘ apo d ard t und tl 
: . tet: re l to rej all compound lard »y sell,and put the 
factured hog’s lard, the manufacturers of the latter have become alarmed | same into otber than ul packag This provision practically x hibits 
lest their profits be reduced, and the decree has gone forth that ‘lard | the manufacturer from making any package of less than 59 pounds; for, as the 
compound”? must be legislated out of existence. PSIG, Beh NERS She aeepane patnes, bang honed by the ine 8p ae 
} > pack, he wo inot buya large quantity of 3 aud 10 pound pails of the manu 
FALSE PRETENSE OF RAISING REVENU! facturer for the sal of wasting his time empt the pails and throwing them 
5 ° . . al . : aie : iway when empty Section 7 i 
Our people will naturally inquire, What has the Congress of the in view of the fact that lard and lard compound are now sold for domestic use 
United States to do with the encouragement of one home industry and ost entirely in small tin pails (or al packages), it must be apparent that 
thedestruction efanother? How, they willask, does Congress acquire | ‘he &ect (and object) of this law is to forever destroy the sale of lard compound, 
jurisdiction over the matter? They will be surprised to learn that it | je could procure that in 3, 5,and 10 pound pails (origi ee oe 
. . i sul procure t | Us id iUy : ; riginal packag and se 
is all done under the taxing power of the Government under the clause | without let or hindrance in the same pails (original packages 
of the Constitution that gives Congress the right ‘‘ to lay and collect | 1. Now, euppoee that adealer takes out both licenses, i. ¢., wholesale and re 
. : : . > ; tail; still it is unlawful for him to sell an orig il packa ‘ me of s or- 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises,” and that the object of the bill is | dinary pails or tubs of lard weighing frou 20 to 50 pounds, because oe. 
to raise additional revenue for the Government. ‘That this is a mere | saler’s license does not permit him to sell a quantity less than 50 pounds under 
. pretense does not admit of serious question. | any circumstanc mead the retailer's lic se requires h to repacl: any sale of 
7 : . . | any quantity less than 50 pounds 
' No member has had the hardihood to assert that we do need addi- | If the bill were really intended only to compel the honest branding of acoun 


tional revenue. Even the title of the bill stamps it as a false pretense. | terfeit article, every facility would be prov ided so that a retailer could sell lard 
It is ** A bill defining lard, also imposing a tax upon and regulating the | compound in the original package. When a manufactu ‘yr puts up a package 


. . . : 7 ~~ | and brands itin big letters according to the law it is in the interest of honest 
c mapulacture and sale, lunportation, and exportation of compound lard. dealing that the package should go into the hands of the consumer with all the 
Its primary purpose is ‘‘ defining lard;’’ its secondary purpose is ‘‘also | original marks and brands and stamps upon it. If the manufacturer puts upa 


tion of our beautiful system of Government have we come when, to anseditie mek eel ar anon netaae eee 
accomplish a purely selfish and unlawful purpose, the Congress of sixty- | Look, then, atthe ine sistency 1 equiri: 4 a ret ak open such a pack 
five millions of people is asked to descend into the arena of trade con- | ®%¢ °"4 dip the lard out with a ladie, or« Knife, or perhaps # stick, and tale it 
tention, and, under the great taxing power of the Government, solemnly | ene ened Pee et cicklone Will desteoy thecothon-ered-oil businoxe 
send forth to the world its act under the imposing title, ‘‘defining lard.’’ | absolutely if the bill is passed in its prese — .. ... ; a 
Nothing is better known than that there is now, and has been for | , >, Tbe manufacturer shall pack alicompound lard in vessels not before used 
years, many millions of surplus in the Treasury. The real revenue | - ae aaa ee ens ms 
bill for the support of the Government has long since passed this House | lard” in letters not less than three-fourths of an inch in length, together with 
and gone to the Senate. Its title is, ‘‘ A bill to reduce the revenue,” | bis name. (Section 7, lines 51,52.) No compound lard shall be sold at retail o 
ete., not to increase it; and the Ways and Means Committee, in re- ae ee at ee ee ee 
porting it, say ‘‘ the estimated surplus for the year will be $92,000,000;”’ | AOR 
that the bill ‘‘ will secure a reduction of the revenue both from cus- 
toms and internal-revenue sources’’—‘‘ from imports at least $60,- : 
936,536,and probably more, and from internal-revenue $10,327,878, or, | #24 snuff, and the other usual onerous features of the internal-revent 


ived about his purchase 





imposing a tax,’”’ ete. Towhata depth of hypocrisy, to what degrada- 3-pound tin, or a 20-pound pail, or a 40-pound tub, all covered and plastered ove 
| 





In addition to the license taxes a tax of 2 mills is placed on ea 
1 


pound of compound lard under the same regulations as apply to tobacc 


in theaggregate, $71,264,414.”’ | system are made applicable. 
sas . The imi > . of the bill are most severe and nla — 

It can not be pretended, therefore, that additional revenue is needed, | rhe criminal ee CF Se enS SND TRE GUVEND TN Tay Seam 
and the advocates of this measure stand convicted of a pretensive and | the legislation with its true character. Any manufacturer carrying on 
dishonest abuse of the taxing power to accomplish a purpose that can | P™)™€5s without a license or one having -+~9 ~~ titans 
not otherwise be reached. If anything were needed to settle the mat- | 2° mentioned in his license may be fined $5,000. 

: en 2 . . . , scale ler mar » fined @9 land a ret sie SO te 
ter beyond dispute it is that the bill is reported, not from the Com- A wholesale dealer may be fined 92,000 and a Fetal) Geater GoUU ae 
mittee of Ways and Means, but from the Committee on Agriculture. se'ling w ithout a license. A manufacturer or deales failis o keep 

THE REAL PURPOSE " | books prescribed, or failing to enter each sale, 1 e fined $1,000 for 

ot Lo aoe | every such failure. Every agent or officer of any railroad or other c 

But we are not left to argument to determine the purpose of the bill. learaeliae oo re cee Pe . ena kn hie oaien Silica 
lis advoeates on the floor of the House have not even thought it neces- fests way-bills, and bills of I a i ae he ao 1 2-00 for a 
sary to try to conceal it. ‘They openly admit that its real purpose is | persons gelling the article in any other forn = agent 
to destroy one industry for the benefit of another. The gentleman be punished in enc ofa cadiaean Sao a Oe ica Rae eel 
= Pennsylvania [ Mr. Brostus], whoopened the debate in its favor, | 9 year — ; yanp and imj I 

1G: a year. 

: Each person who ships or 1 ( . nackave n 

Enough . eae . r : ; 7 oe ; z - j l 
wheat ollead tpen Ran ny af thle interesting commodity, Let us now inquire | ing all the required mark in aed siemens. on if ten eee nel 

; ; a / 5 faced or are wholly or partially concealed from view, or ships it in any 

: —— ~ he speaks of the necessity for legislation to package incased in any other package V atever, may be fin d #500 

rotect * ¢ « ate dl . eee ° aad > 7 : , E : 
timécaiahi and dealers in the genuine artici addition to forfeiting the proper very « ustoms oilecer pel nittin 


imported compound lard to pass from his custody without comp! 


Again . ; . 
. he says: | with the law shall be fined not less than $1,000 nor more than $5,000 


Th : . : ‘ : . . : 
clean injury must be left to conjecture. Accessible data are not | and be imprisoned from six months to three years, and any person sell 
ol a enough to determine it with scientific exactness. That it is consider- | ; aad ' m4) r s / 
te is demonstrably clear. Wells, in his Recent Economic Changes, says ing the same shall be fined not less than $500 nor more than $5,000 

Cotton-seed oil is now equivalent to 70,000,000 pounds of lard, and it has | and be imprisoned from six months to two years 
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Any manufactarer who defrauds, or attempts to defraud, the United 
States of any tax due shal) forfeit his factory and apparatus and all 
raw and manufactured material found on the premises, and shall be 
fined not leas than $500 nor more than $5,000 and be imprisoned from 

ix months to three years, and any one violating any other provision 
of law not specially punishable shall pay a penalty of $500 and for- 
feit all compound lard owned by him, if a manufacturer or dealer. 
These are some of the pains and penalties provided, 

Taken in connection with the other features of the bill, they pro- 
claim in the plainest manner the intention of its framers and advocates 
to be the destruction of the industry for the benefit of another by mak- 
ing it impossible for any merchant to engage init, This intention is 
further plainly shown by the following bald sham and pretense: For 
years this article has been branded and sold as ‘* lard compound,’’ and 
in that time its sale has increased enormously, its consumers well 
knowing its character, and no deception whatever being practiced. 
You gentlemen denounce the use of the name ‘‘lard compound’’ as 
au outrage and enormity, and how do you propose to correct it? Why 
by simply declaring it to be ‘‘ compound lard,’’ and not that horrible 
iniquity ‘‘lardcompound.’’ You cau hardly find words strong enough 
for denunciation of the crime of selling “‘ lard compound,’’ and in the 
same breath you declare precisely the same material, under the name of 
‘‘compound lard,’’ to be asweet and lovely thing, and gravely legalize 
its sale, but under such restrictions and penalties as to destroy the in- 
dustry, and you know you mean to do it if you can. 

WHAT Is “LARD COMPOUND?” 

Any one hearing this discussion, Mr. Speaker, and noting the punish- 
ment inflicted, would naturally conclude that ‘lard compound ”’ is vile 
and filthy stuff. Far iromit. Whatis it madeot? Of lard, beef fat, 
and cotton-seed oil, all agricultural products. The minority report says: 

In the process of manufacture the best obtainable grades of commercial lard 


are purchased,and, before mixing with the other ingredients, are thoroughly 
cleansed and refined. 


Is it wholesome? Not even the advocates of the bill charge that it is 
not. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Brosrus] says: 


That any of the ingredients used in the compound lard are deleterious does 
notappear. 

And this is said after the manufacturers ot so-called pure lard have 
for two years been making every attack on the industry that lavish 
expenditure and intense zeal could muster. Instead of the above very 
halting and hesitating language the gentleman may as well have can- 
didly admitted that it had been clearly proved in the investigation that 
the article was perfectiy pure and wholesome. The bill itselt admits 
this, because while it is aimed solely at this product and provides 
that its manufacture be licensed, yet it prohibits a license being 
granted for any compound in which the ingredients are ‘‘ deleterious 
to health.”’ ’ 

But what does the testimony say? It is literally overwhelming as 
to its purity and wholesomeness. I will give a part of it. 

Willis G. Tucker, analyst of the New York State board of health, 
in an Official report, says: 


The main question, as I understand it, is whether cotton-seed oi), properly 
extracted and refined, isa wholesome and nutritious article of food, and whether 
it is a proper substance to mingle with lard obtained from the fat of hogs. or 
with other fats, in the manufacture of “lard compounds,” table oil, and the 
like, for use as food or in the preparation or manufacture of food articles. 

There doubtless existe on the partof many people a prejudice that lard should 
be made from hog-fatalone and table or salad oil from the fruit of the olive tree 
solely; but this opinion is in reality based on no good or sufficient reasons. 
Fats obtained 'rom a variety of animalsand a great number of plants have been 
used from time immemorial in the preparation of food, and it is unreasonable 
to suppose that those particular fate and oils which we, in this country or in 
this part of the country, have been accustomed to use.are the only suitable ones 
toemploy. All over the world vegetable oils are obtained by the expression of 
the seeds or fruit of plants and used asfood, From the cocoanut, Brazilian aut, 
walnut, almond, and a wide variety of other vegetable products, oils are ex- 
tracted and employed in the preparation of food. In speaking of the vege- 
table oils Dr. Edward Smith,in his well known work on Foods, places cotton- 
seed oj! at the head of the list, and says: 

“There can be no doubt that we have in this product of seeds of plants, which 
scem otherwise to be useless, a great storehouse of most valuable nutritive 
material, and if we know but little of them in this climate it is because we have 
the olive oil at hand and are bountifully supplied with many kinds of animal 
fate. it is, however, probable that the cheapness of some of these vegetable 
oils, in addition to their delicacy of flavor, will ere long force themselves into 
notice and obtain a place among our food«."’ This was written in 1873, when 
the manufacture of cotion-seed oils was atill in its infancy. 

Professor Wiley, che:nist to the United States Department of Agriculture, in 
Bulletin No. 13,0n Foodand Food Adulterants, quotes from Allen’s well known 
and standard work on Commercial Organic Analysis, as follows: *‘ Refined 
cotton-seed oil is usually very tree from acid, and when properly prepared is 
of pleasant taste, and admirably adapted for edible and culinary purposes, for 
which it is now extensively employed, both with and withont its nature being 
acknowledged.” 

* 7 * 7 * * s 

Iam clearly of the opinion that cotton-seed oil, whether used alone or com- 
ming:ed with other oils or fats, isa perfectly wholesome and nutritious food, 
and as easily digested and assimilated as any of the commonly employed fats. 
In support of this view the opinion of numberless writers upon the subject, and 
of experts in chemistry and physiology, might be adduced, but I shaH content 
myseif with citing twoorthree. Batiershall,in his treatise on Food Adultera- 
tion, remarks: 

“Asa result of the publicity lately given to the subject of food adulteration, a 
popular impression has been produceu that any substance employed as an adul- 
terant of, ora substitute for, another is to he avoided per se. Dohens the com- 
mon belief that for all purposes cotton-seed oil is inferior to olive oil, and oleo- 
margarine to butter, is the most striking illustration of thistendency. Now, as 
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a matter of fact, pure cotton-seed oil, as at present found on the market. { 
liable to become rancid than the product of the olive, and for many e.\i, 
uses it is at least quite asserviceable. * * * Thesaleof these produ 
their true name should not only beallowed, but under some circumst 
encouraged,” 
: * * * * 

Professor 5S. P. Sharpless, State assayer for Massachusetts a 
has given much time to the study of ‘ood adulteration, stat 
o! the same investigation that he knew of no property injuri 
ton-seed oil or the refined iards which he had examined. r; 
Doremus, of New York City, states that refined lard made f; 
beef stearine, and cotton-seed oil is * pure and whole<ome,” a) 
opinion, ** cotton-seed oi! is a wholesome article of dict;"’ and p as 
Norton, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, states th, ; 
pound lard made by a well known firm “isa periectiv good food 
and “is unobjectionable in every respect, and does not contain anyth 
can be injurious to health,” ; 

these are the opinions which seem to be almost universally held 
who have investigated this subject from a scientific standpoint. sv 
know there is no evidence worthy of the name which even remotely 
show that cotton-sced oil is not n wholesome and nutritious food F 

7. + 


Such testimony as that given above is not easily overthrown. W 
eminence in our scientific, medical, and agricultural journals have bo 
lar testimony, and larze numbers of people in our midst to-day use, | 
ence, in their households a cotton-seed-oil lard in place of one made { 
fatof the hog. In mv own family [ have employed such a lard with | 
satisfaction,and am convinced by actual trial that it is palatable, readily « 
ble, and a wholesome, nutritious article. : 


Dr. Granville P. Conn, of Concord, N. H., professor in Dartmouth 
College, president of the State board of health, vice-president 0: 
National Association of Railway Surgeons, and a member of 1 
medical societies, says: 


Beefstearine and cotton-seed oil are claimed to be adulterations 
neither of which, from a hygienic point of view, is harmful. Beef stearine . 
suet, has been mixed with lard tor years, and among farmers is considered 
ter for summer use than the pure leaf, in consequence of the melti: 
ing a little higher. 

Cotton-seed oi! within the past ten years has almost entirely taken the p ot 
olive oil in our markets, It is still sold as olive oil, but chemical and ; 
scopical examinations show it to be pure cotton-seed o1], The conditions 
chemical and microscopical, are so nearly alike that there is really 1. 
in the nutritive vaitue. It isa well known fact that immense quantitie. 
ton-seed oil are sent to Italy, only to come back as olive oil. In thes 
West cotton-seed oil is taking the place of all forms of lard. These arr 
established facts, which no one who bas investigated the problem wil! dis 
Cotton-seed oil and beef stearine would answer all of the purposes of 
would be entirely unobjectionable from a sanitary standpoint. 

GRANVILLE P. CONN 


Dr. Irving A. Watson, secretary of the New Hampshire Stat: 
of health, says: 


Iam decidedly of the opinion that the cotion-seed ofl and beef stea 
either of them infinitely more healthful than any refined lard, and that 
compound, as prepared, is more heaithful than the lard before refining 

In all my professional experience I have never known and have nev: 
of an instance where a person's health has been impaired by the use o 
seed oil. 

I believe that cotton-seed oil is a thoroughly heathful product, as m s 


olive oil. 
IRVING A. WATSON 


I, John J. Berry, of Portsmouth, inthe county of Rockingham and Stat« 
Hampshire, upon oath depose and say: 
That I am a practicing physician and have been for ten years; that ! grad 
ated fromthe University City of New York, medical department, in i»7= t 
I located first in New York, then in Connecticut, and now in Portsn N I 
H . and am now a member of the New Hampshire State board of healt 
I have been house surgeon in St. Francis Hospital,and assistant sur, 
Chambers Street Hospital, and Hospital for Ruptured and Crippled, New \: 
in all three years. Iam a member of the New Hampshire State Society, Awer- 


adulte: 


g pe 


ican Medical Association, and American Public Health Association. Have be« t 
health officer of Portsmouth; now associate editor of New England Medica 
Monthly. 

I have used cotton-seed oil for medical purposes ever since beginning pra f 


tice.and for many years for culinary purposes. Believe it to be who 


easily digested. and nutritious; believe the properties of cotton-seed oi! of good 
quality to be identical with those of olive-oil, and the former to be superior to g 
a poor sample of the latter. In my experience no distinction is made in medi- ! 
cal practice between the two oils, it being generally understood that many 
brands of olive-oil, so called, are in reality wholly or in part cvtton-secd v 
Chemical tests have established the truth of this supposition. Ww 


Externally applied, it isa bland, soothing substance, which acts as a protectiv' 
dressing like the olive-oil. Internally, it is used for various affections, aud 
fers in its action in no re<pect from the oil of the olive; so far as I know | 
sicians have no preference as regards the two varieties. 

I have used it extensively in the preparation of salad dressings, as we'! “> 
other ways, and have invariably been pleased with it. Have eaten ¢ 4 
fried in cotton-seed oil and have been unable to distinguish it from lard ‘ 


ilarly used. ; 
In four tests recently made of four samples of olive-oil (so called), bous)! or 
me, I found only one pure olive-oil; the others were cotton-seed oil pa't!) fo) 
wholly. This 1 determined by chemical tests. : an 
JOHN J. BERRY, M. DP 
Dr. George W. Pierce, of Winchester, N. H., says: me 
The compound of lard, stearine, and cotton-seed oi) as a food, in my! f ho 
is a product that contains a greater variety of elements necessary to the mun: thi 
tenance of the human economy in a healthy state than either lard, b« or ( 
cotton-seed oil alone, neither being in itself a perfect food product. (|)! '' 4 
value of lard asa food I need not speak, nor of the value of beef fat ' Th 
same purpose, but of cotton-seed oil I can say that by itself it is a valua)'e!ou" ste 
product, to; 
I have used the same in my profession as a substitute for cod-liver 0!) wer’ er 
the latter was not well retained by the stomach of my patient, wit! sat ss :co" 
to myself and apparent! advantaceto the patient. I have used it as asuost'' 4 
for fresh cream in still other cases, where the cream did not seein vell a 
digested, with almostinvariably good results, and I have fed the same 3 r 
suffering from wasting diseases in doses of from one-half to one teas : Q 
from ‘our to six times each day, and have found the same to check the ‘ — ‘ 
ing process quite as well generally as — other food to whic | could re Q 
f prefer pure cotton-seed oil for professional purposes to olive-o!! ge I 








ee ee 


olive-oil is now believed to be largely extended by an admixture of cotton-seed 
} 


lard or medium grade butter, having used the same (cotton-seed oil) in my own 
family as » butter substitute in cooking meats and fish, as well as making 
eravies, ete. Tam also acquainted with its use for similar purposes in the fami- 
hes of others of my acquaintance, and in no instance has my attention been 
called to any objectionable resalts from said use, 

- GEORGE W. PIERCE, 


This testimony, coming from scientific men far removed from any 
jocal or sectional influence and no doubt selected for that very reason, 
is simply overwhelming, and, considered in connection with the ad- 
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"As an article for many culinary uses I prefer pure cotton-seed oil to either 


missions of the advocates of this bill and the statements of the bill | 
itselt, leave no possible doubt in the mind of any reasonable person on | 


two points: first, that this lard compound is both wholesome and 
pure (as far as anything can be pure which has manufactured lard in 


it) and, second and much more important, that cotton-seed oil is not | 


only pure, wholesome, and nutritious, but that its discovery is a great 
boon to mankind, and especially to the poor. 

And I have given the testimony at some length, Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause the study of this question has been in the light of a revelation to 
me, and I believe it to be my duty to proclaim what I believe to be the 
solid trath to the people who have honored me as their representative, 
and a part of whose property is substantially confiscated by this bill. 
When the Congress of the United States so far forgets its duty and its 
constitutional jurisdiction as to descend to the destruction of one bon- 
est home industry for the benefit of avother utterly dishonest and 
disgusting, as I will show, then the only thing left to be done by the 
people injured is to quietly and peaceably take the law into their own 
hands and refuse to have aught to do with the unclean thing, notwith 


standing its attempted purification by Congress, and thereby foster | 


and encourage their own wholesome products, 
WHAT 18 “PURE” LARD? 
To show what the manufactured so-called pure lard, which this bill 
is intended to protect, is, I quote the following trom the testimony taken 
by the committee: 


Testimony of Mr. Hately, who appeared before the Senate Committee of the Fiftieth Con- 
gress as a representative of the Chicago Board of Trade, and who is himself a pork- 
pacrer, 

By Senator PLums 


(), From what part of the hog do you get what is called white grease? 

A. There is no such thing as white grease made in the packing-house now, 
' 
been inalmostany other industry. It has not been a great many years ago 
since the whole entrails as they were taken from the hog—the greater portion 
of the fat on them—were taken away, carried out,and buried. It has not been 
many years ago since some packers on the Mississippi River thought the head 
or feet or anything of that kind was of no value whatever. They only killed 
in the winter time, and one packer remarked to me: “What fools we were 
We hal big profits in those days if we had only known it. 
heads and feet and guts and rune them ont onthe Mississippi Riverand pile them 
ip there, and when the ice broke up in the spring away they went.” : 

Q Then, what wascalicd white grease now goes into the manutacture of lard? 
A. Yes, sir. The lard system is now so entirely different that we could not 
uke white grease, 


the march of events the prozress in packing has been just as great as it has | 


We used totake the | 
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Q. The choicest part of a hog is rendered 
prime steam lard? 

A. Lhave not seen a lot of it in two years. 

Q. Asa matter of fact, is not the leaf rendered separat 


ind sold at a higher price than 





ly and sold for sep- 





arate purposes? Could I, if I were a family man living in Chicago, get pure 
leaf lard? 

A. Yes, sir; but I think you would have to go and buy the leaf yourself and 
have it rendered Itis not, commercially speaking, in the market. It is not 
made; there is no demand that calls for the making of it 


MER. W. G. BARTLI FS LOU Is, 


Iam now nearly sixty-one years of age, and have been engaged in the pork- 
packing business directly and indirectly for forty years. I succeeded John J 
Roe in 1870, and have been running the house known as W. G. Hartle & Co, since 
1867. Prior to that, from 1%60 to 1867, it was Hamilton & Bartle 

During my experience in the businessof pork-packing I have been the owner 
of two large farms and have been engaged in farming and shipping cattle quite 
extensively to the Eastern and Southern markets 

He went to Kansas City.) I weht to thestock-yards in the first place, and 
saw the character of the hogs that were brought there and offered for sale 
From there I went to the pork-house of a certain concern there. They were 
cutting up hogsat thetime. They commenced slaughtering at 9 o'clock, I 
walked up thechutes and saw the character of hogs they were slaughtering. 
They were what I expected to find,a great many of them diseased hogs, of 
which the markets of the West are now fuil, from what is known as cholera. 
Whilst looking at the hogs the foreman of the establishment came to me and 
we got into conversation. I said to him that I had got out of the business and 
that I believed that I was away behind the age. 

I told him that I had been in the habit of making considerable white grease, 
for which I had been denounced. “ Yes,” he says,“ there ain't much white 
grease made now, these days, and it is quite unnecessary to make it. He said 

I was foreman fora certain party (naming him) and one winter (that party) 
purchased two thousand two hundred smothered hogs, all of which I put into 
the tanks, and they went into prime steam lard I have never in all wy pack 
ing experienee made use of smothered hogs by putting them in the lard tanks 
I have made them into white grease and sold the product as white grease. Now 
the character of the hogs, from disease, etc., is worse than formerly. 

Fs * * * * 

But the making of prime steam lard in these days I say is detestable, and 
there has been enough filth slung in that direction to disgust anybody But I 
am sorry to say that the description given of the way it is made is the truth, 

Under cross-examination by Judge Wilson, of counse! for advocates of the bill, 
he said ‘The fact is when two or three thousand hogs are coming and going 
through the pens amongst other hog t tell the cholera hogs until 
they are gutted; then the color of the hog will show.’ 

Q. What did you do with them? 

A. They went into bacon, just the same asthe rest of them, and they are doing 
tnow [he yards are almost full of them There is more this season than I 
have ever known In Central Missouri there is scarcely a drove of cattle that 
has not got hogs following it simply because they have become diseased and 
have had to be shipped to market. I myself have had to ship several lots, and 


you can n 


I have two hundred on hand now in Missouri. 
Q. This is the kind of information that the committee ought to have 
A. Yes, sir: I want to give them a plain and unvarnished statement 
a * a “ ‘ r 
Q. Here is what | want toeetat: You stated that before you went into busi 
ness on your own account you bought hogs at the stock-yards for Francis Whit 
taker & Sons and John J. Roe & Co.? 
A. Ithink I bought all of Whittaker’s hogs for seven years 
Q. During that time what was done with the smothered or down hogs at the 
sto< k-yards , 
A. Those I bought fer Francis Whittaker he rendered out. The year that 
| there was so much loss on the Hannibal and St. Jo road, so many hogs froze 
I bought him several thousand; [ had them p lup mountain high 


Q. Then, what was formerly known as white grease now becomes lard by the | 


process of manufacture ? 
A. Yes, sir. It never was really white grease at all. It was really only the 
lard, but not a product that would pass inspection. 


* * - 


Q. Do you know how many guts go to the sausage-maker from hogs slaugh- | 


tered in Chicago every day ’” 

A. No, sir, 

Q. Do you mean to say that with regard to the lard as made in Chicago, the 
fatis always pulled from the gut and that none of the guts go into the tank ? 

A. I didn’t say that. 

Q. Does not this process take place: Instead of the fat being pulled from the 
gut, is notthe gut split open and the ordure pulled out, and the entire thing put 
into the tank ? 

A. There are certain guts that are cut open in that way that can not be 
voided, They are not used by the sausage-maker. The guts are thoroughly 
washed and are just as wholesome as the sausage we cat. 

Q. Does the gut go into the tank? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fox. That is what I understood Mr. Fairbank to say. 


STATEMENT OF N. K. FAIRBANK (PAGE 291). 


That process reduced the quality of prime steam lard, and it got it to such a 
point that the people began to complain of a bitter taste in it. 

Now in the great packing-houses of the West they do not stop to clean the guts 
or make sausage cases of them. There are only certain particular entrails used 


forthat purpose, and all of the gut fat. They just wash around, not thoroughly, | 


a 
and then throw all into the tank. 

Q Gutsand all? 

A. Guts, head. feet,and everything. The lard tank to-day in a packing-house 
Sasewer for cleaning out everything in the shape of grease. To-day there is 
hot a packing-house that makes—I won't say a tierce—but there is no such 
thing as white grease from packers on the market. 

&. That is worked up into lard? 

_A Itall goesinto the lard, all the product that we used to buy as white grease. 
There is no such thing as No, 1 lard any more. It all goes in, and is all prime 
teamed laid. The quality of it had deteriorated to such an extent that we had 
get something to mitigate it, to do away with the taste and the smell. 


STATEMENT OF MR. CHARLES H. &. MIXER, OFFICIAL INSPECTOR OF THE CHICAGO 
BOARD OF TRADE. 


ae you please tell me whether or not this choice lard is often seen on the 
et? 
A. No, sir; it is not often called for. 
Q. . it ever delivered on future contracts? 
0, sir, 


& Prime steam lard is the lard of commerce? 
A. Yes, sir, 





By Mr. WHITING 


Q. I would like to ask, for information 
lard,they buy pure steam lard? 

A. They buy pure steam lard 

Q. Do they purify that any before they put in cotton-seed oil? 

A. Yes, sir 

Q. So that a large portion of what is known as Armour & Co’s or Fairbank’s 
refined lard is made of steam-refined lard which issomewhat purified? 

A. Yes, sir; it goes through a process which takes out the dregs and settlings 
that may be in it 

Q. They think that is necessary in order to put a good article on the market 

A. I think so 

Q. Andthe prime steam lard, in your opinion, is not a good marketable 
edible fat? 

A. I say it is not. 

Q. Refined steam lard which they sul 
after that process than before, is it not? 

A. | am satisfied it is 

Q. Then if the cotton-seed oil is properly refi 
fat is of good quality, is the composition, the 
tious one? 

4. Ishould say it was 


In the manufacture o « refined 


bette: 


sci to this refining process 


dand pure, if the pressed beef 
result, a wholesome and nutri 


By Mr. OLIVER 

Q. Judge Wilson has asked you a hypothetical question asto the effect on the 
market of a discovery that refined lard contained the percentage of elements 
that he named, What would be the effect upon people if they knew that pure 
iard contained gut-fat, pigs’-feet grease, etc.? 

A. I think if they discovered that they would not buy it. 

We geta complete description of the manufacture of ‘prime steam” lard 
from Bulletin No 13 of the United States Department of Agriculture, division of 
chemistry, part 4, from which we quote as follows (page 40+ 


** Prime steam lard.—The .prime steam lard of commerce is made as f : 
The whole head of the hog, after the removal of the jow!], is used for rendering. 
The heads are placed in the bottom of the rendering tank The fat is pulled 


off of the small intestines and also placed in the tank Any fat that may be at- 
tached to the heart of the animalis aiso used, The back fat and trimmingsare 
also used. 

“ This lard is passed s inspector having no authority 
to supervise rendering establishmentsin order to secure a proper control of the 
kettles. According to the printed regulations any part of the hog containing 
fat can be legally used. 

‘Since much uncertainty exists in regard tothe disposition which is made of 
the guts of the hog, I have had the subject carefully investigated. Following 
are the results of the study 

** Guts.—The definition of the term as used by hog-packers is everything in- 
side of ahog except the lungs and heart, or, in otuer words, the abdominal 
viscera complete. The material is handled as follows 

** When the hog is split open the viscera are separated by cutting out the por- 
tion of flesh surrounding the anus and taking a strip containing the exterual 


ly on inspection, t 
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urino-generative organs. The whole viscera are thrown on a table and divided necessary to support government for the protection and good 


as follows: The heart is thrown to one side and the fatty portion trimmed off - 7 ~. Thatev : aces : 
wa lard, ‘The rest goes into the offal tank or eausage. The lunge and liver go people themselves. Whatever is necessary for this pury 
into the offal tank or sausage. The rectum and large intestines are pulled | citizens willingly pay, because it is in fact the people’s own G 


from the intestinal fat and peritoneum, and, along with the adhering flesh and | ment and they must support it. It is not only the duty. bn: 4) 


genito-urinary organs, sent tothetrimmer. Al! flesh andthe above-mentioned | =). ‘ =e : ao ne 
organs are trimmed off and the intestine proper is used for sausage casings. ilege, of treemen todo this. It gives them the right to « ont 


ose all 


Ove 


The trimmings, including the genito-urinary organs, are washed and dumped ernment because it is theirs, made for them, supported } ; 
into the rendering tank. _ | conducted by their servants for their benefit. 
Che smal! intestine is also pulled from the fatty membrane surrounding it Whatever is taken trom the people, knowingly t it 


and saved for sausage casings. The remaining material, consisting of the peri- ~ ‘ ‘ 
toneum, diaphragm, stomach, and adhering membranes, together with the in- needs of the Government, is dishonestly taken. In ul 


testinal fat, constitute the ‘guts,’ which are seen undergoing the process of | on imports gentlemen defend themselves on the ground that the j 
washing, which is usually conducted in three or four different tanks. As the are not paid by our people, but by foreigners. Bat th 


‘guts’ pass into the first tank the stomach and peritoneum are splitopen and | . : : : : 
also any portion of the intestines which sometimes adheres to the peritoneum. internal taxation and there is no escape from the inevital), 


After receiving a rough wash they are passed from tank to tank, when, after | that some of our own people must pay this tax. English-s 


the third or fourth wash, they are ready forthe rendering tank. Theomentum " . 7 nad . : w : : ae 
fat is cut from the kidneys, and the kidneys, with a little adhering fat, go into pe ople have always ae : er with the greatest jeal: 
the rendering tank. Spleen and pancreas go into the rendering tanks, as do have hedged it around with all manner of guards. In fra 


also the trachea. vocal chords, and esophagus.” Constitution our forefathers took care to provide that ‘ «|! 
Such is the filthy mixture, Mr. Speaker, which the advocates of this | raising revenue shall originate in the House of Represe: 
legislation desire to protect and, by destroying a wholesome and | but the Senate may propose or concur with amendments as 
cheaper product, compel the American people to use. In justification | bills.”’ This was done solely because we are the representat 
of our oppesition to it we need not protest that we oppose legislation | the people, elected directly by them for short terms, and 1 ‘ 
in the interest of pure food, because it is clear that we are on the side of | to them; and the people were not willing to intrust this great 
pure food. Neither do we favor manufacturers being permitted to sel! | to any but their immediate representatives. We also know 





food products under false names, We are not only willing, but anx- | under the Constitution we have no jurisdiction over the subject 0: ; 
ious, to adopt the Paddock bill, which requires that all food products | bill unless it be under this power totax. Under these circu 
shal! be labeled just what they are in all cases in which Congress can | knowing that we need no more money from the people, kn 
take jurisdiction, so that the people may have the right to buy just | fact that there is now in the Treasury a surplus in the enormo | 
what they want. If the advocates of this bill were sincere in the cause of $90, 000, 000, what are we asked to do? Tocommit two ontraves } 
of protecting the people and preventing frauds they would support | the Constitution and on the people, to tax the people unnecessarily a 
that bill, which does not harass merchants and customers with odious | for the purpose of accomplishing an unconstitutiona! and illegal resy}} I 
internal-revenue regulations and sunject them to constant danger of | Either would be bad enough in itself. What amount of money wi! I 
disgracefully heavy punishment. be collected under the bill no one knows, for the committee, jt} ; 
PRETENSE OF HELPING THE FARMER. it is a revenue bill, has forgotten to make even a sugyestion on t] ; 
The most aggravating pretense of this bill is that it is intended to | P+ But unless the industry in question is destroyed it will | 
help the farmer. In general, it may be said that farmers are not apt | C20Tmous sum, many hundreds of thousands of dollars. This of itself 
to be prominent in investigations before Congress which require the should be sufficient to deter us; but what shall be said of us w ; 
presence of lawyers and witnesses from long distances at Washington | '* done with the express and a ne of usurping ar t 
year after year and session after session. We hear of no farmers com- | P0Wer for the oppression of a part of the people themselves’ |; q 
bining to defray these enormous expenses and we read no testimony | 2°t 4 dishonest use of the taxing power the imagination can not 7 
from farmer witnesses. But we need not deal in conjecture. The foi- | Ceiv¢ of one. And the case is worse against us because in cases 0 rn 
lowing extract from the minority report of Mr. W1Lson, of Kentucky, | St, coming under the taxing power, we are subject to no contro n 
eftectually disposes of this sham: the judicial department of the Government, and are especially put 
meat sashes bestiendiihininiaiaad si sia ile our honor, as we are on our oaths, not to betray the people’s trust and “ 
© DAVe ALLUde othe Claim a is SUpposer 32 cen per hog ne oac- ry ; ’ ; ; oca . ; ; > = . 
crue from the enactment of this bill (H. R. 233) would go into the hands of the . iolate their Constitution. The adv tes of this bill m ll know t n 
farmers. Who first proposed any legisiation in Congress upon the subject of | While in other cases of violation of the Constitution the Supreme Court te 
heed? Zhe cartiest Enews bill was pecssnted by dhe Mon, Ms. Dawes, le the can set aside an actof Congress as unconstitutional, yet in this c.se | ’ 
Inited § os Senate, December 13, ; e ‘ongress, first session (S. 650), | g, : : . sual te tenhomdind = 
by request of John P. Squire, a pork-packer in Boston. (See page 49 of the court is powerless to interfere = the ground that the act is int 
hearings of the Fifty-first Congress.) The proceedings before the committees | for some other purpose than raising revenue, because the court 
ad way apnea show that the onteans advocates of lard legislation appearing | inquire into the motives of Congress. tt 
»efore said committees as promoters thereof were as follows: ; i ; , re 920) Mr 
Page 47, Mich. Ryan, pork-packer, Cincinnati. In his recent work on Constitutional Law, volume 1, page 2 [ th 
Page 61, Joel A. Sperry, pork-packer, New Haven, Conn. Hare says: ea 
Pages 68 and 266, John Whittaker, pork-packer, St. Louis, Mo. It is inherent in the power of taxation that it should be for the pu! : 
Page 101, E. A. Bartman, pork-packer, Bridgeport, Conn, and a law taxing one set of men for the benefit of another, or in furt Sl 
Page 230, William 8. Harvey, pork-packer, Kansas City, Mo., and Philadel- | an industrial enterprise in which they were engaged, would be regarded as 
phia, Pa. : 4 fiscation in all civilized countries. As was well observed in The Loan Ass 
Page 102, U.8. E person, pork-packer, Kansas City, Mo tion vs. Topeka, 20 Wallace, 655, ‘‘to lay with one hand the power of the ' : 
Page 246, O. W. Thomas, pork-packer, Louisville, Ky. ernment on the property of the citizen, and with the other to bestow in 
Page 265, Mr. Morrison, pork-packer, Cincinnati, Ohio. favored individuals to aid private enterprises and build up private fortunes, is ey 
Page 247, W. W. Kimball, pork-packer, Boston, Mass. none the less a robbery because it is done under the forms of law and is call to 
Page 258, C. G. Cryer, eo ee Baltimore, Md. taxation. Such an enactment is not legislation; it is a decree under | 
Pages 119 and 227, W. L. Hill, pork-packer, Boston, Mass. forms,” m 
Page 330, John O. Hately, * , Chi 7 a a ; 
Pane 48, Willtesn Kishntod. pectppmiben chiage. | Who can doubt for a moment that if this bill, should it ever | 7 
Among the prominent petitions, letters, resolutions, statements, etc., favoring | a law, could be fully and freely passed upon by the Supreme | t ro 
the bill we also note: the court would declare as to it that it ‘‘is none the less a . 
Page 8, Cincinnati Board of Trade. | ar . . > rs 40 
Page 8. Chicago Board of Trade. cause it is done under the forms of law and is called taxation l D 
Page 15, Francis Whittaker & Sons, pork-packers, St. Louis, Mo. a sad spectacle, Mr. Speaker, to see gentlemen led away by local in th 
Page 16, St. Louis Live-Stoek Fxchange, Kast St. Louis, Ill. | ests to violate the spirit of the Constitution simply because there is no r 
Page 107, Louisville Board of Trade. ; . . 1 ant ' el 
Same page, Boston Chamber of Commerce. power to restrain them. if this example be set by the represen fy 
Page 116, Plumb & Winton, pork-packers, Bridgeport, Conn. the people, by those specially selected by the people to represent thet! : 
Page 108, William Ryan & Sons, pork-packers, Dubuque, Iowa. interests in legislation, how can we hope for the preservati t a 
Also, John P. Squire & Co., Boston, Mass, incin} - . . > Th 
Des Moines, lowa, Packing Company. principles of constitutional government? W 
Internationai "ocking Company, New York City. DESTRUCTIVE OF LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. bil 
Chicago Live-Stock Exchange. y ~ . inci ‘over! . 
James E. Booge & Sons, pork-packers, Sioux City, Iowa, etc. } We all know that the fundamental principle of our Gov« ‘ on 
The foregoing seems to us to be as choice an assortment of rk-packers, that of local self-government, of home rule, only such _ sul 
constinee, ond Soch-verds representatives os can be gathered in the length and | given to the General Government as can by it be better adm red he 
readth of these United States. ese are the men, we take it, who, when they | ; -nefi P 5 pg : j aserved to 
can, squeeze the last cent of money out of the hog-raiser and the hog-seller. — the benefit of the people, all other —. being “sa . this ho 
These are the men who through their “ eveners”’ and adjusters at the stock- States or to the people. The manifest and admitted intent ro thi 
yards ee the . ning Dawes a ” the honest farmers most arbitrarily | was that the people of the several States should administer the @)air Ye 
on every drove of hogs they buy, and these are the men who appear before the , pj rery- ife i ‘ bes’ ited their lo i 
Congress of the United States as manufacturers of “ prime steam ” lard, as ex- o their pes day life = such eorye © => t suited , »d the 
plained in the foregoing pages, which they say the Government must not touch, roundings and necessities. Should this principle ever be d pel 
and as advocates for the enactment of this icular measure which they say is | there will be an end of all free government in this country, )eca" 30 
solely in the intorest ithe dows-@odden armers. people of one section will be subject in all respects to the ar bef 
sj SES WE SS Sa Sa rule of those of another section having antagonistic interests. cot 
There are so many objections to this bill, Mr. Speaker, it is difficult | While we would still have the form of free government w of 5 
to know which to specify. Probably the most serious one is the dis- | in fact, have a despotism—just as the Supreme Court of the | ''°" lab 
honest use of the taxing power, the power to tax, to take from the | States declares above that what is in form taxation is never'lic'c> * I 
honest, law-abiding citizen a part of his property, the fruit of his toil | bery. At the bottom of all good government lie knowledye 0! and 
and labor is “the strongest, the most pervading of all the powers of | people and their wants and interest in their welfare. Without rete try 
government.’’ It is justified solely upon the ground that taxation is | ence to the special subject of this bill, what do the people 0! /0"* cot 
& 








—— 


whence the bill emanates, know of the local surroundings and needs 
of the people of South Carolina? How many of them have ever been 
there? How have they qualified themselves to legislate for the local 
interests of that State? How would they like the conditions to be re- 
versed and have South Carolina regulate the affairs of Iowa, and in a 
matter, too, in which their local interests are directly antagonistic? 
\]1 the sectional troubles of our country have sprung from thie viola- 
tion of this principle of home rule, coupled with ignorance. And the 
worst of it is, Mr: Speaker, that this danger to our institutions is in 
exact proportion to the territorial grandeur and the material prosperity 
ofourcountry. Thegreaterourareaofterritory, our variety of climate, 
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| 


soi!, aud production, the more wonderful the extent and success of our | 


industrial pursuits, the greater is the opportunity for such legislation 
and the temptation to yield to it. 
tion 

A few years ago there was no such thing as cotton-seed oil ; cotton 
seer commanded no price anywhere. Now a mighty industry has 
sprung up, im which probably $30,000,000 is invested, yielding an in- 


The present case is an apt illustra. | 


come of at least $12,000,000 to the people of ten great States, all of them | 


in one section of our country. Competition has been brought about 
with the products of many other great States—all in another section 

and immediately this sectional struggle is precipitated, in utter viola- 
tion of the principles of our Government and to the great danger oi! 
good feeling between the sections. Which one of the fathers of the 
Constitution, when laying the corner-stone of free government by home 


mile, ever dreamed that the day would come when the Congress of the | 


United States would become embroiled in a contest affecting our own 
people exclusively, over au animal on the one side and the seed of a 
plant on the other? 

If this vicious system of legislation, inaugurated for the first time 
in the oleomargarine law, is to become permanently introduced into 
our legislation, where is it to stop? In our tariff laws there are said 
to be four thousand subjects of taxation, the large majority of them 
produced in this country. 
ing power, what is to prevent Congress from passing similar laws as 
to each one Of these articles produced in this country, and thus not 
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in fact, when the Treasury was bursting with itssurplus. This would 
seem to be bad enough, but in y 





arilil b t lis duty has been 
increased threefold and is placed at O03 pe it., thereby increas- 
ing the tribute forced from the planter $278, 449,80 instead of $296, 
154.40 annually. And thisisd swith the avowed intention of induc- 
ing some manufacturer to engage i el nes tton-ties. 
As to jute bagging 1 have for y va itorv duty given 
the manufactur it a complet 0 ’ the rket, by which 
they were enabled tw ears ago to rob t $2,400, 000, 
and in your tariff bill i ha l is they have 
| asked for them, notwithstanding ler appea ) 1 for some 
relief. To sumit all up, the ton-planter sel ut of every seven 
bales in a free-trade market, ai the otl emain ) ‘sells in 
this country at the price fixed ¢/ id lea \ reign cotton to 
come into this country as freely as the air. 1 ut he ju \ 
ging trust, which two years ago exa¢ l just twice the value of baggin 
and this year you will make him pay alittle nly a littl more than 
two prices for his cotton-tic 
\W S l } iV S h ! Lb 
) baggi nd | td s t 
he in Lil d upon iT tn } f i t at 
l Little allowar 0 tsuch ap ‘ ( i ed 
1 1 ingenuit I 3 still tl tto ‘ \ ‘ wo 
t was worthless, but by a happy discovery it made to d 
excellent oil, cheap and wholesome, and that again goes to make cheap 
d wholesome lard; and, as there is nothing so a rrent toa Repub 
lican as cheap products, cotton-seed oil must also be taxed out of use 
‘But,’’ the cot on-planter will say, *‘ forseventy-five vears you have 
been telling us and our fathers that your high protective dut would 
build up a home market for our cotton; we are still selling five out of 
every seven hal broad ; for the same period you have been assuring 
us that payment of high duties for a time would soon bi r down the 
prices of what we buy, but we are still made to pay two prices for 
our bagging and tic Aga you haye been preaching to us that we 


If weare thus at liberty to abuse the tax- | 


only destroy the industries of one section of the country, but subject | 


the people to all manner of harassing regulations and severe punish- 
ments in each and every thing used in their daily life? The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Brostus] im his speech said: 


This is paralleled by a case Professor Perry tells aboutin his Political Econ- 


omy. Theprofessor met the manufacturerand asked him, ‘* What are you run- | 


ning on now?” “On these knit goods,’’ he said. 
ton,’ said the professor. “I do,’’ he said, ‘ Are not knit goods woolen?” said 
the professor. “Oh,” said the honest manufacturer, ‘‘ we put the figure of a 
sheep on every piece we make, but every fiber of it is cotton.”’ 


“TI thought you worked cot- | 


| prohibitory tariff, y 


Perhaps the gentleman meant this as a kindy warning—possibly as | 
athreat—but what is thereto hinder the gentleman and his friends, in | 


the interest of the wool-growers of the country, to pass such a law as 
this and tax all cotton mixed with woolin manufactured articles ? 
cases are ‘‘paralleled,’’ as he truly says: why not place them side by 
side in our statutes ? 

WAR ON COTTON, 

Judging by the course of the Republican party towards the cotton 
industry, there is no reason to suppose that they will not burden itin 
every imaginable shape and form. That is what has been done here- 
tofore and the present session displays a more rigorous policy in the 
same direction. Common gratitude to the cotton-planters of the South 
would seem to dictate a different policy. What has cotton done for 
ourcountry? In the year ending June 30, 1889, weshipped to foreign 
countries $237,775,270 worth of cotton. Our totalexports were $742, - 
401,375, thus making our export of cotton nearly one-third of the whole. 
During the same year the balance of trade against us was $2,730,277; 
that is to say, we had to send abroad to pay for our purchases of for- 
eign goods, over and above our merchandise exported, that sum in gold. 
If it had not been for our export of cotton, we would have lost in gold 
in that one year not $2,730,277, but the enormoussum of $240, 505,547. 
This would have produced the most appalling financial calamities. 
What have yon done for the cotton-planter in return? In your tariff 
bill, with a grand flourish of trumpets, you have increased the duties 
on wheat, oats, and other agricultural products, when you know that 
substantially none of those products is brought into this country, and 
hence the inereased duties are a mere sham and protect nobody. But 
how is it with cotton ? 
this country from abroad 7,973,039 pounds of cotton, worth $1,194,505. 
Yet you do not propose placing any duty on foreign cotton, because to 
that extent the cotton-manufacturers of the country would be com- 
pelled to pay more for their raw material. For the year ending June 
40, 1890, our exports of cotton have gone far beyond those of the year 
before, and amount to 5,020,913 bales, valued at $250,968,792. “The 


The | 


During the same year there was imported into | 


must follow the example of srich nd pl 


he sperous North and build 
up factories in our midst and thus inc 


rease our population and create 


our own home markets; and now that weare doing this very thing you 
propose putting a new tax on us. Whyshould youdoit? Youdo not 
need the money; this is not a foreign product, to be taxed ont of the 
country, it isa home product and, under your theory, should be pro 


tected, not taxed. {nd how are you going to tax it when itis not to be 
imported, but is made here And, gentlemen, you will have to ad- 
mit that every word of it is true, and that, having exhausted all the 
possibilities of protecting your own against foreign manufactures by a 
ou are now taking the bold step of protecting them 
against Southern manufacturers by internal-revenue taxation. ‘Tosup- 
press a rival of one of your products you have in an instant abandoned 
every principle of your protective policy 
Upon first impressio 


Said Justice Field, in Powell vs. Pennsylvania, 








Upon first impressions one would suppose that it would be utter for con- 
gratulation on the part of the St ste that in the progress of science a means had 
been discovered by which anew article of food 1 qually healthy 
and nutritious with and less expensivetha nd for which 
it could be used as a substitute hanks and seem to be the 
natural return for such a discovery, and the rease of the article by the use 
of the means thereby puTraged 

The right to procure healthy and nutritious xd, by which life may be pre 
served and enjoyed ito manufactur it,is among those inalienable rights 
which,inmy judgm«e 10 State can give and no State can take away, except 


‘ 


vent for crime It is involved in the right to pursue one’s happines 


NJ RY O TH ¢ LAs! ’ 5 } 

Mr. Speaker, there must be intense and blinding zeal at the back of 
this legislation. It is difficult to say whether the bill is d 
most for its flagrant disregard of constitutional obligations and privat 
rights or for its stupid political blundering. 

It is a blow straight into the sweating face of the black ma 
You gentlemen proclaim from every housetop that your tariff legisla 
tion is in the interest of the laboring man. 
freedom, under this false cry, you have made the colored la 


tinguished 


For all the years of his 


orer of the 


| South pay high prices for everything he consumes, forgetting all the 
| time that none labors harder than he and that his muscle makes the 
wonderful harvest that brings each year from foreign countries $250 
000,000 of gold to save you from financial rvin Have you no 
gratitude for the blind political devotion which be gave you forso many 
| years? Is your legislation against him at this session prompted 
venge because he is deserting your ranks and joining t 
One might well think so 
Rice and sugar are the only two ar nroduced by him which 
| have received protection heretofore, and now you make sugar free and 


cotton-planter therefore sells about five out of every seven of his bales | 


of cotton im foreign markets, in open competition with the cheapest 
t of the world. 

ow do you reward him for the benefits he confers on the country 

and compensate him for the loss of the protected market of this coun- 

For years past you have made him pay 35 per cent. duty on 

cotton-ties—all of them imported—when you did not need the revenue: 


i 


| 
| 
| 


materially reduce the duty on rice. Youstill keep him under the hee 


of the jute-bagying trust to swindle him at You have in 


e defeated the 


gi h at pleasure. 
creased the duty on his cotton-ties threefold. You hav 
Blair bill, which for years you have promised him, but with no real in 
tention of passing. All this you have done at this session, and such is 
the record you have made at the first session of Congress at which for 
years you have had control of every department of the Government. 
And now you propose, by the most vicious legislation of all, to go into 
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every cotton field of the South and into every humble home and take 
from him and his family a part ot their hard-earned income to increase 
the enormous profits of the manufacturers of the North. 

It has been very easy for you when out of power to proclaim your 
devotion to the colored man. Now that you are in power your acts 
stamp your words as idle promises, It has been estimated that the an- 
nual addition to the income of the cotton farmer of the South by the 
discovery of cotton-seed oil is $12,000,000, and that one-third of this, 
or $4,000,000, goes into the manufacture of lard compound. You pro- 
pose, then, to destroy just that much of the value of the cotton-grower 
($4,000,000) and to check forever the enormous development of the 
industry in that direction. To show how much the colored man is in- 
terested in the cotton crop as a planter on his own account with the 
assistance of his white friends, it has been stated by a distinguished 
Senator, himself a cotton-planter, that the average crop of each farmer 
does not exceed five bales. This is the class of men at whom this bill 
is aimed, and its passage will put a nice finishing touch to your ses- 
sion’s work, 


Compound Lard, 


SPEECH 

or 
HENRY PW. CHEATHAM, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 

IN THE HovusE OF REPRESEN 


HON. 


TATIVES, 
Saturday, August 23, 1890. 


rhe House having under consideration the bill (H. R, 11568) defining “ lard,” 
also imposing atax upon and regulating the manufacture, sale, importation, and 
exportation of compound lard— 


Mr. CHEATHAM said: 

Mr. SpEAKER: [ do not like to say a word against the report of any 
committee of this House, nor to differ from the leaders of my party, 
bot Iam compelled in this case, representing the constitrency I do on 
this floor, to raise my voice against the adoption of this measure. 


I wish to indicate, Mr. Speaker, in briet, why it is that the com- | 


pounding of cotton-seed oil with the other ingredients that go to make | 
lp this article of commerce helps the Southern States. Ten or fifteen 
years ago bacon and lard sold in those States, especially in North 
Carolina, at prizes ranging from 25 to 30 cents a pound, such enormous 
prices that the poor people could scarcely buy it, the reasons there- 
for, or at least some of them, being, first, and mainly, on account of their 
individual poverty and, secondly, or account ot the poverty of the 
communities in which they lived, and, indeed, of the very air which 
they breathed. Money was scarce and labor had little or no market. 

Now, there were two particular things that combined to produce 
this poverty. They are these: About the time referred to there wasa 
feartul and disastrous epidemic prevailing among the hogs of our sec- 
tion, commonly known as the hog cholera, which in many ways em- 
barrassed and destroyed the flattering and bright hopes of thousands of 
farmers and mechanics. It devastated the Southern farms, and espe- 


_cially those of the poor men who ordinarily raised their own meat and 


lard, bat who saw their little atock of hogs entirely wiped ont by this 
dreadful and apparently incurable disease. And yet the producers and 
manufacturers of pure lard, about whom we hear so much in this de- 
bate, in the North and West, took advantage of the calamity which 
thus befell us, and reaped a rich reward in the increased prices they 
forced us to pay. This, however, we all must admit, is generally the 
case the world over in business circles. They compelled us to buy 
their product at theirown rates. But after Providence, in its kindness 
and mercy, placed us in a better shape, taking us out of that suspended 
and deplorable condition of things, and after the hog cholera had dis- 
appeared, when the fattening pens of the country had again been re- 
built and were filled with hogs, the farmers once more commenced to 
flourish and to prosper, and meat and lard fell to prices ranging from 8 
to 10 cents per pound, 

Bat this condition did not last long. A movement was soon inaug- 
urated which led to an organization among some of the principal land- 
owners, and a measure was lobbied and railroaded through the State 
Legislatures commonly kpown as the ‘‘no-fence law.’’ The enactment 
of this law brought about a radical change in the affairs of the people, 
compelling the poor farmers of both races, who had hogs from which 
they expected to raise their meat and cows on which they depended 
for their milk and butter, to sell or get rid of them, and thus place 
their food supplies at the mercy of the men who manufactured this 
commodity or who raised large quantities of pork. Now, I do not 
think any one can deny that this class of men took the lead in the move- 
ment reierred to and maneuvered and almost forced the passage of the 
**po-fence law.’’ 

By reason, therefore, of the hardships caused by the passage of this 
act, many of the poor people of the country were forced to sell out— 
compelled, almost, to give away their stock. The result was that as 


ee 
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the — of hogs was reduced the price of lard went up a 
and 25 cents per pound. 

And go now into certain sections of the cotton belt, especia| 
own State, and the disastrous effects of this harsh sys te m are y ro 
all hands. There you will see the stock of hogs of the poor { 
huddled in pens or tied ont on some green spot to find food as best th, 
may, and their cows tied down in the little ‘* meadow patc! wy 


Q,”° both hog 


and cows reduced to the smallest number; and few farmers have «tock 
enough to supply their tamilies with meat or lard during the year | 
addition to this, by reason of unfortunate crop failures, w} 
tollowed each other in almost uninterrupted succession for te) 
past, the Southern farmers have been thrown helplessly upon t) 
cies of the brokers and commission merchants of their sections. » 
thoumede of cases they have been compelled to mortgage every 
from the farms and stock and growing crops, even to their ho i 
and kitchen furniture, for the necessaries of life. Many ot th 
hopelessly involved, and by reason of the accumulation of ind 
ness they have no comfort ip the present or hope for the future. 

Besides, owing to the disadvantages of the great mortyaye ani 
system existing in the South, which has brought sutlering and 
crime to the homes of thousands of our people, which has nut b: 
ductive of improvement in the condition of the people, but wh 
begotten suspicions and ill-feeling at home as well as a want. 
fidence between the moneyed men of the North and the property oy 
at the South and hasimpoverished our people generally, it has b 
almost impossible for them to get enough, through the system in youne 
of the pure-lard men, to provide the necessaries of life tor their { 
ilies. Nevertheless, it is remarkable to see how God, in Hisown w 
way, brought a speedy and timely relief in this new chemica! discoy- 
ery for the benefit of those people, producing to them a substitute 
from which they could get that of which they were formerly deprived 
by those high rates. Such was the condition of things until there was 
introduced in our midst this compound of the cotton-seed oi), And 
to-day in the Southern States you can get lard, the best and most 
healthful in the world, suitable for all purposes of domestic « 
tion, at from 8 to 10 cents per pound. 

Our people are, therefore, anxiously waiting to see if their 
| the North will take away from them the last blessing they h ave in tl 
form of cheap food; a blessing, let me say,which materially aflects the 
colored people’s condition at the South, four million of whom wer 
emancipated from: the curse of slavery at the close of the late war to 
| live upon their own resources and to commence the race of life with- 
out a penny to buy food or raiment, and without even rented home 
shelter them from the heat of summer or the cold of winter. At th: 
same time they were subjected to all kinds of fraud and rascality, per- 
petrated upon them, in many instances, by those who pretended t 
their friends from the North and whoclaimed to be sent amongst tl 
tor the purpose of seeing that all differences and controversies sh 
settled tairly and squarely between them and their former masters. !n 
nine cases out of every ten, however, these deceptive and heart! 
friends, for a few dollars and for the purpose of currying favor with 
their white brothers, would compromise the poor, ignorant negro’s in 
terests, to settle the demands and costs of their law courts, and, in fact 
seemed determined to carry out literally the divine injunction which 
says: 

For unto every one that hath shall be given, and he shall have abu 
but from him that hath not shall be taken away even that which he ha 

And cast ye the unprofitable servant into outer darkness : there sha!! 
ing and gnashing of teeth. 

These gentlemen were placed at the head of what was then |nowa 
as the Freedmen’s Bureau, the object of which was a good oue (to pro- 
tect the rights of the freedmen); but in nearly every case coming be- 
fore that bureau it but resulted in deplorable and unfair treatment to 
him. Notwithstanding all this and many other unfriendly ani un- 
called-for brutalities with which the colored people of the South have 
had to contend and to encounter, they have not at any time become 
wholly discouraged, nor have they allowed themselves to give D 
despair. On the contrary, they have earnestly and incessant!) I, 
especially in the great cotton belt of the Suath, in the hope of «) neta 
condition of things. And, although thegrand boon of freedom rong" 
with il many responsibilities and hardships, it was stil! rece! th 
hearts overflowing with fervor and gratitude to those who gave eit. 

The very fact that great sacrifices were necessary to secure 10% p"! 
petuate the enjoyment of freedom and the rights of citizens!) “a\¢ 4 


gain t . 





stimulus and impetus to a determined, industrious, and « = 
policy in business, And in order to give an idea of what ¢! 
people have acquired through their skill, intrepidity, and indust since 
the war their many adversities to the contrary notwithstandin.. | Iw 
here read by States the following statistics, which indicate the '' 
wealth of the colored people in each State named: 
Alabama .. ditovecctapconisecs ED, EEO | BEieperisl ..0..000000. s 
Arkansas... seveeeee 8,010,315 | Maryland . piimupignese 
District - Columbia.. hputenmnenite 5, 300,023 | North Carolina... SR aidisdbenses — 
Florida... ae sveecsspee 2,900,040 ee apenas... — : 
ae rr 5, 
see 5, 900,000 | Tennessee a 

cxseerseceveseesereeeceee 18,100,525 | Virginia .... a 

Missiasippi ... coves teeseveee 13,400,213 | West Virginia... 
“ 
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[he amount of property owned by the colored churches in the United | 


States is $16,310,441 and the total amountof property owned by them 
in all the States is about $263, 000,000, and I think there is but little 
doubt that the most of the wealth acquired by the colored people in 
the South since their emancipation is due to the success of the cotton 
farms, as their staple product. 


The project of manufacturing lard out of cotton-seed o1!, on aceouut 


of its superfine qualities, has brought it in competition with the great | 


hog’s-lard market of the North and West, thereby causing a decline in 
those lard markets, which justly places it in the reach of even the hum- 
blest and poorest farmer every where. 
tial necessaries of life, and therelore «at this time ought not to be bur 
dened with a tax. 

{hat which most oppresses the laboring classes of the South, and 
which hinders their advancement more than any other cause, is the 
price they are compelled to pay for their foodsupplies. Raising as they 
do inadequate supplies and dependent largely upon other portions of 
the country, this becomes a source of no little anxiety and concern. 
[heir food accounts are really matters of most serious impo-t, needing, 
as they invariably must, their constant watchfulness and attention. 
And when it becomes apparent to both rich and poor that lard made 
of cotton-seed oi] and other pure and nutritious ingredients is as pal- 


atable, serviceable, and healthtul as hog’s lard or any other lard, and |? 


ai 


It is now one of the most essen- | 


at the same time will save the workingman at the end of the month | 


five or ten dollarsin his market accounts, he will, in nine cases out of 
every ten, buy the compound brand. If he is a poor man he will make 


a paymentof that difference of five or ten dollars on his little home every | 


month, while if he is a rich man he will have that five or ten dollars 
edited to his regular bankaccount. Thusitis clear that both classes 
are materially benefited by this cheap commodity. 

The cotton-planter is not only benefited by these cheap rates in lard, 
but he likewise finds at home a ready and profitable market for his cot- 
ton seed. This part of his product, as is wel! known, was prior to this 
chemical discovery of but little value tohim. In fact, it was used only 
for compost purposes. It has been estimated that the cotton seed from 


one bag of cotton will average from $5 to $6 in value, although here- 
tofore the same quantity of cotton seed only brought about $2 per bag. 
Hence it will be readily seen that the difference in value of cotton 
seed, taken from any one of these farms in the State, will purchase for 
that family a quantity of lard suflicient for one year’s use. 

I do not object to branding all compound lJards, thereby letting 


them show exactly what they are, but I do seriously object to the 
passage Of any measure the sole purpose of which is to tax one com- 
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modity out of existence for the good of one whose market price is more | 


expensive to the consumer and whose quality is in no way superior to 
the commodity taxed. ‘The gentleman from Jowa [Mr. ConGer] has 
seen fit to put upon exhibition here samples of the compound lard in 


question, and although he and other gentlemen who favor this bill | 


seek to disabuse our minds of its high reputation and actual worth, it 
nevertheless shows, upon a fair examination and upon its merits, that 
ithas forced its way into the markets of the country and justly an- 
tagonizes and competes with hog’s lard or any other lard componnd in 
the markets of the world. 

Up to the present time I had hoped that the tariff provisions in the 
platform of the Republican party meant to protect all ofour home indus 
tries, especially when competing with those coming from abroad. Bat 


[did not think it was meant to discourage any home industry, no mat- | 


ter in what section of our country the same had been established. nor 


to discriminate absolutely against one section of the United States to | © 


its disparagement and commercial loss to benefit another part of it. The 


leading incentive of the great tariff system of America has always been | 
tostimulate and protect home industries, and this has become the spirit | 


of the age. If this ‘‘lard-compound’’ industry was flooding the mar- 
kets of our country from some foreign land and on account of its nu 
tritions and healthful composition it hindered the sale of similar com 
modities manufactured here, Congress would have both a legal and 
moral right to enact a law restricting by taxation the privilege to sell 
in the markets of this country. 


os to the people of this country reasons for this discrimination, un- 
ess it is for the purpose of unfairly preventing and neutralizing the 


existence of one of the most popular and aggressive enterprises of its | 


kind, that the so-called pure-lard industry may have the entire and ex- 
clasive sway in the food markets of this country. 


But as against two honest and lawful | 
home industries, both contending and rivaling each other for suprem- | 
acy in the markets of the United States, it is hard to satisfactosily ex- | 


Mr. Speaker, I do not oppose this measure because | wish to injure | 


or paralyze the pure-lard enterprise, nor simply because it is my 
prerogativetodoso. I amactuated by ahigher motive. I am pleading 
for the honest and hard-working and business men in the South, who 
have spent their time, talent, and money upon this enterprise, and for 


suffering and impoverished humanity everywhere, whose wants and ne- | 


cessities are so readily and well provided for under the operations of this 


aor industry—lard compound. I amopposed to this bill because it can | 
€ 


learly seen that it proposes to establish by legislation the standard 
ofa product which it could not have otherwise attained, and defen’ 
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the cause of an article which needs no defense, « pe ul y if the pr “dl 
IS aS pure as it is Claimed to be by the gentlemen on the other side. 
} Now, Mr Speake r, if these gentlemen will 1 : caretul research o! 
} 
| the history of the large packing-houses of th ties of Chicago, New 
York, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Kansas City, Bosto Louisville, Omaha, 
Nebraska City, Sioux City, Indianapolis, Milwauk« snd others, they 
| will find that itis not the lard compound that t th 
product o1 that degrades the standard of A rad. 
| Permit me to read from the minority report t imitte 
| I think will bear me out in this statemen 
From the arg nts 7 ed before t t the 
ference is drawn that the immediate res ‘ lye e 
the value of ever hog i the United States 82 cents int fa er’s ad 
| The statements and inferences above ref ‘ sr to our ! 
We think, as we said in the first place, that ere are exceeding; rtant 
| points with reference to the lard quest » tuat n overlook ' @ 
| controversy. We think we have stated the cas f the advocates of this b 
| compactly and fairly Brushing aside all the cobwebs that surround this ques 
| tion, let us admit that the agricultural int rests of th alising States are « 
} tit ed tothe enactment of any measure that will ase the value f the 
| hogs, and then let us devote ourselves to a careful « ferat 1o0f all the f 
} regard to the lard trade of the United States 4 ¥ to ascerta g 
| whether the measure before us (H.R. 24 1 be of fit to our fat s the 
lirection indicated 
rhe first gene n edge of t a tera flay 1ined the 
bileation by t 1icago Board of T / nA st, 18s e cha sand 
evidence in atrial before the directors of that body of the case of McGeogh 
| I ringham & Co. vs. Fowler Bros e directors of the ¢ ro | rd of 
| ‘I ide in the trial of this case had all the powers of a court in matters o tmin 
| istering oaths an i taking evidence; a i the offic ilrepor the pr edingsis 
indoubtedly entitledto as much weightas the finding ofa judicial tribuna Che 
testimony in this case disclosed, as we s i before, for the first t e to the pu 
the presence of “agitators of cotton-seed oil, o », steur e. tallow. ben 
cuttings, floor-scrapings, heads, feet, marrow-boues, guts, et in the lard-tank 
ofthe packing-houses at the Chicagostock-yards, Cir stantial evidence ind 
cated that lard. whick was really a composition of the above-na d ingredients 
might be branded indiscriminately either *‘ prime steam’ or “ pure refined, 
astbe market might demand, It was further dem strated by the I ead 
Ings that up to snicdl date, r August, 1883, expert emists were unable to 
determine with any degree of accuracy the presence of foreign fatsin “regular 
lard 
Samples drawn by Mr. ©. H. 5. Mixe the official spector of the Chicago 
| Board of Trade, who appeared to testify before your mimittee here in LS&S, and 
| by his assistant, Colone! Taylor, and by these officers p aced in the hands of 
several! distinguished che is for ar ysis, e! ted reports f n these gentle 
men of the most divers id contrary natur Seventeen s iplesa being thus 
submitted to five experts, nothree of the five agreed in their analysis of scarce 
f any € ple out of the seventecr It was shown thatin the packing-house 
} of the particular defendants the tank-room where t iwas rendered «« 
ta d thirty-two cooking-tank twenty were used for prime steam lard, two 
were used for tallow. six were called grease-tanks, four of t! * grease-tanks 
e used for rendering the intestines of hogs and “ the refuse of the house ge 
| erally, two were called * pluck” tanks and er i r ¢ earts 
] vers, legs, et See page 52 of the publis l proceedin ‘ : “ & 
Leonard, printers, 1535 
Th pr mduct of these tanks was nveyed in pipe to another room 
ti es and packages were filled nen who conveyed the mater t 
tank-room were not allowed to see into which tank ar 
vered thither were dumped The men inside the 1 tan 
were not allowed to see where the pipes led to, and« } w 
; what became of the mitents: and the men who d le 
| jard out of the pipes in the filling-room did not kn ; 
from and what was mixed in said pipes, and consequently could not swear pos 
itively to the composition of the product drawn into packages for shipment 
| rine 1 other employés were detailed t ipply the ats Is {i brands Is 
| this descriptio f the packing-house arran rents it ca readily seen that 
| no evidence yuld be pro ed sufficient definite to sustain ¢ charges; and 
so t xtr ! fusion of tl i Kper scientifi 
i ‘ rs he Board of I lepr le y 
j »bliged to f for the de id is of t ‘ 
| ! I ird of how dic t refrs from 
} erdict a statement, wh 1 we cop as fi 4 pau 
however, as these « irges invo t : he wreate 
i 4 of this association and to dealers a ners of po 
p } on th ghout our ow! puntry ) if reign la Is as 
the board of directors, in view of the evidence s tted in t case, he 
the part of the defendant and for the prosecution i thad Vy 
to their responsibilities to the p iblic and tothe mse ers oft ane 
f n from expressing their unqu ulifled disaprova f and cer e upc the d 
fendants for the remarkable methods of conduct the bu ess of A 
g lard in thei tablishment, as developed t f e this ca 
it appears, ind is admittted to have been t! practiced zat i 
| of recent months, that beef product in f r le 
| same tanks and with hog product, th prod 
ri jucted throvgh an intricate macl i; j 
steam lard was at times conveyed to their so-called t oO 
prime steam lard and the mixe d product used for fined 4 
| drawn off into packages for market; and this t r that a 
design on the partof the employés t esta ews 
| nate the purity of their prime steam lard, which might thus I i 
less adulterated, not only withthe beef produc » rendered hap 
| their hog product, but also with the cotton-seed t« 
| stances used in the manufacture of the . alled refined | 1; and ! 
in view of the existing methods of manulacturing p ‘ urd in te 
tablishment, recomme nd that without « ay th r : 
manufacturing arrang’ nts that all gr is ‘ 
be effectually removed 
} The above is what the ¢ vo Board of IT t 
| ods of manufacture 1 one of t arge pach $ i i th 
| factory of a mantufa er of “ lard ny nt that if the pub 
i lic is to be protected agair the adulterat i and ite r lations 
} mustembrace all establishm-: ‘ were lis, l¢ ell as those whe 
| it is compounded 
The price of the lard , ii a5 ilar controversy was 12.02} cents 
per pound it being of course an artificial va cr ed by the efforts of the 
plaintiffs in this case to engross the market, or, in modern parlance,’ run @cor- 
ner on the board But the beginr got t lepression of the value of Amer'i- 
an lard dates back from this period. From the publication of these proceed- 
se the first 4 age to foreign trade 1, and here were sown 
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the seeds of that distrust concerning the integrity of packing-house lard which 
seems now to have spread almost all over the civflized world 

Kubsequent to these proceedings the Chicago Board of Trade adopted new 
rules for the snufacture of packing-house lard, making two grades, the de(i- 
nitions of which we quote as follows from thetestimony of the official! inspector, 
vr. C, H.8. Mixer, already quoted herein (see page 347 of the proceedings before 
your com mitiee in L885, as aforesaid) 

* Ohoice lard: Choice lard to be made from leaf and trimmings only, either 
steara or kettle rendered, the manner of rendering to be branded on each tierce 

Prime steam lard: Standard prime steam lard shal! besolely the product of 

the trimmings and other fat parts of hogs, rendered in tanks by the direct ap- 
plication of steam, and without subsequent change in grain and character by 
the use of agitators or other machinery, except as such change may unavoid- 
ably come from transportation it shall have proper color, flavor, and sound- 
ness for keeping, and no material which has been salted shall be included. The 
name and location of the renderer and the grade of the lard shall be plainly 
branded on each package at the time of packing.” 

Mr. Mffer explained before the committee that the business of an inspector 
under these rules was to examine lard with three tests in mind, i. e., odor, sight, 
and flavor, from which tests the inspector approved or rejected the lard accord- 
ing to his own individual expert judgment. Mr. Mixer stated that in al! prob- 
ability an inspector could not detect 10 per cent. of adulteration in fresh-made 
lard. Hesaid thatthe inspectors had no control overthe packing-houses; that 
it was “ their duty to deal with the result, and not the processes ;” that morethan 
half of the lard ope ted in Chicago for the preceding ten years was made out- 
side of the State of Llinois and at points where there was no local inspection. 

See Mr. Mixecr’s testimony, pages 244-247 of the report of 1888.) 

It may be ell 
a board-of-trade inspection of lard anywhere except in Chicago, New York, 
incinnati, St. Louis, and Kansas City. Dozens of other packing-houses, as 
for instance, at Boston, Louisville, Omaha, Nebraska City, Sioux City, Indian- 
apolis, Milwaukee, are operated where there is no local inspection of lard what 
ever. True, when lard packed at these points is sold in cities having so-called 
‘official’ inspection such lard is subjected to such inspection at the point of 
sale; otherwise there is absolutely no supervision of any kind over the pack- 
ing-house lard of the United States. 

it can be seen from Mr. Mixer's testimony that what is called “ official’ in- 
spection in the so-called “pure” lard manufacture is very superficial at best ; 
and we call especia)! attention to the fact that the testimony of all packers who 
appeared before this committee in 1888 agrees that the preduction of so-called 
* ehoice” lard according to the preeeding definition was and is very small al! 
through the nited States, and that in fact nearly all the lard produced in our 
packing-houses was and now is of the grade known as “ prime steam” lard. 
The importance of this point will be seen as we go on. 

The fact is that the degrading of so-called “ pure lard” by the filthy methods 
of some of the American packing-houses is responsible for the disturbance of 
our European tradeio lard. This is shown by the many complaints that have 
come back regarding the packing-house lard. See the recent correspondence 
bet ween Gebriider Gause, large importers in Germany of American lard, and 
the New York Produce Exchange (Appendix B). This correspondence shows 
the worthlessness of the present methods of inspection applied to “pure lard,” 
and the inferior quality of the product which can pass such inspection and still 
be known as “pure lard.” 

We get a complete description of the manufacture of “‘ prime steam” lard 
from Bulletin No, 18 of the United States Department of Agriculture, division 
of chemistry, part 4, from which we quote as follows (page 406): 

‘ Prome eteam lard.—The prime steam lard of commerce is made as follows: 
The whole head of the bog, after the removal of the jow], is used for rendering. 
Phe heads are placed in the bottom of the rendering tank. The fatis pulled off 
of the small intestines and also placed inthe tank. Any fat that may be at- 
tached to the heart of the animal isalso used. The back fat and trimmings are 
ale used 

“This lard is passed solely on inspection, the inspector having no authority 
to supervise rendering establishments in order to secure a proper control of the 
kettles. According to the printed regulations any part of the hog containing 
fat can be legally used. 

“Since much uncertainty exists in regard to the disposition which is made 
of the guts of the hog, I have had the subject carefully investigated. Following 
are the results of the study : 

, The definition of the term as used by hog-packers is everything in- 
side of a hog except the lungs and beart, or, in other words, theabdominal 
viscera complete. The material is handled as follows: 

When the hog is split open the viscera are separated by cutting out the por- 
tion of flesh surrounding the anus and taking a strip containing the external 
urino-generative organs. The whole viscera are thrown on a table and divided 
1s follews: The heart is thrown to one side and the fatty portion trimmed off 
for lard. The rest goes into the offal tank or sausage. The lungs and liver go 
into the offal tank or sausage. The rectum and large intestines are pulled from 
the intestinal fatand peritoneum. and, along with the adhering flesh and genito- 
urinary organs. senttothe trimmer. All flesh and the above-mentioned organs 
are trimmed off and the intestine proper is used for sausagecasings. The trim- 
mings. including the genito-urinary orgaus, are washed and dumped into the 
rendering tank. The small intestine is also pulled from the fatty membrane 
surrounding it and saved for sausage casings. 

“The remaining material, consisting of the peritoneum, diaphragm, stomach, 
andadhering membranes, together with the intestinal fat, constitute the ‘ guts,’ 
which are seen undergoing the process of washing, which is usually conducted 
in three or four different tanks. As the ‘guts’ pass into the first tank the 
stomach and peritoneum are split open and also any portion of the intestines 
which sometimes adheres tothe peritoneum, After receiving a rough wash 
they are passed from tank to tank, when, after the third or fourth wash, they 
are ready for the rendering-tank. The omentum fat is cut trom the kidneys 
and the kidneys. with a little adhering fat, co into the rendering-tank. Spleen 
and pancreas go into the rendering-tanks, as Go also the trachea, vocal chords 
and @sophagus.” 

That there can be no guestion about the correctness of the foregoing, we refer 
to extracts from statements made before your committee in 1888, in the appen- 
dix hereto. 

In our op'nion the greatest injury to the farmer and his hog crop comesfrom 
the unscrupulous methods cf the pees and stock-yard buyers, meth- 
ods which the honest farmer would not employ and could not if he would, A 
considerable proportion of the lard consumed in this country is purchased direct 
from the farmers and from the smal! butchers. Such lard is, asa rule, purc 
sweet, and clean, prepared only from suitable parts of the animal. and rendered 
in an open kettle. But when the farmer offers it for sale he is met at once by 
the competition of the prime steam lard, made by the packing-houses in large 
tanks under high steam pressure, in which practically the whole hog is stewed 
up. This method of manufacture injures the farmer in at least three ways: 

(1) It competes with and limits the sale and depresses the price of his home- 
made lard. 

(2) It degrades the standard of American lard, to the injury of our foreign 
commerce. 

(3) It transforms into so-called ‘‘lard” those portions of the animal which 
eught to be thrown away or sent to the glue factory, orsoap factory, orfertilizer 
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to call attention right here to the fact that there is not even | 


| 
| 








factory. or properly branded so as to enabie the purchaser t 
of so-called lard he is purchasing. 

It is evident that if lard were now made by the packers as it alwav 
be made, and as it is now made by the farmers, more hogs would be . 
supply the present demand for lard and the price of hogs would 

The bill introduced by Mr. McCiammy (1. R. 7346) is designed 1 5 
just this result and put an end tothe filthy practices by which the ¢ ; 
frauded out of the value of his swine, and by which the co: ae 
when he attempts to purchase ** pure lard.” 

We next cal! attention to a fact not brought out in the la 
vealed by public investigations into the manufacture of o| 


°o know wh 


imer is defraud 


Stin 


. OmMargar 
that the leaf-fatof the hog, averaging 9 pounds per head, is a}; ..... ; 
yearsin the manufacture of so-called ‘neutral lard” for oleomarcaring .. 
that it brings from 2 to 3 cents per pound more than the price of ag: ice 
lard. Mr. Hately’s estimate that the depression in the value of } at . 
the competition of lard compound) to the aggregate of 32 cents px ‘ 
fore, subject to the following correction 
Total weight of lard per hog............... 
Less weight of the leaf 
Loss on 3B pounds at 1 GONt...... .....ccccr-+sscreeeessssscecceeee e 


Gain on leaf for oleomargarine, 9 pounds at 2) cents 


If figures will not lie, it is thus evident, taking Mr. Hately’s own 1 
supposed depression in value of lard, amounting to 32 cents on each } 
United States, that this depression can be disproved from his own premis 

The claim that the depreciation in the value of swine and lard is du, 
manufacture of lard compound is not to our mindestablished. The 
tion of expert and disinterested statisticians shows that such depre , 
due to very different causes, Statistics and diagrams prepared by the of 
statistician ofthe New York Produce Exchange, and printed in part 2 of 
port (No. 970) on this bill (H. R. 283), show thatthe price of swine,and cx 
the price of lard, isdependent upon the price of corn. No referenc 
in that report, however, to the investigations of the United States 
of Agriculture on this subject. We therefore submit, as Appen 
from the report of the statistician of that Department for F< lary, 1884, a: 
from the report of the Bureau of Animal Industry for 1887-'s8 to the sameefect 
The inevitable rule is that when there is a large crop of corn its price wil] be 
low; that more of it will be used for feeding swine; that a ner 
production of swine will result, and that the price of swi: 
ingly decrease. 

Next. If there is one argument reiterated again and again by the pork-; 
ers in the hearings before your committee in 1888, itis the argument based 
the fact that at that time, and for several months previously, lard had be 
ing at less than the price of short ribs. While the opponents of the bil 
that the price of hog lard was in any way iniured or damaged or depress: 
the cotton-seed product. the advocates of the bill pointed persistently to 1 
fact that lard bad previously sold at more than the price for short ribs, a 
leyisiation of the character of this bill (H. R. 283) was imperatively req 
cause lard was selling in 1988 at less than the price of short ribs, 

On the other hand. as we write this report the force of even thi 
has entirely vanished. Current quotations for lard on all the pron 
changes of this country and in all provision markets show that to-da; 
selling at 1 cent per pound more than the price of short ribs. If there 
merit in the argument previously offered by these gentlemen, it might a 
well be claimed to-day that the market for meat in the form of short ri 
pressed because of the competition of cotton-seed oil, which is the 
absurdum, Atany rate, the tables seem to be turned. 

We have alluded to the claim that this supposed 82 cents per hog | 
accrue from the enactment of this bill (H. R. 283) would go into the hands 
farmers. Who first proposed any legislation in Congress upon tho subie 
lard? The earliest known bill was presented by Hon. Mr. Dawes, in th: 
States Senate, December 15, 1887, Fiftieth Congress, first session (S. 65 
quest of John P. Squire. a pork-packer in Boston. (See page 49 of the |! 
of the Fifty-first Congress.) The proceedings before the committecs 
Houses show that the prominent advocates of lard legislation appear: 
said cofmittee as promoters thereof were as follows : 

Page 47, Mich. Ryan, pork-packer, Cincinnati. 

Page 61, Joel A. Sperry, pork-packer, New Haven, Conn 

Pages 68 and 266, John Whittaker, pork-packer, St. Louis, Mo. 

Page 101, E. A. Bartman, pork-packer, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Page 230, William S. Harvey, pork-packer, Kansas City, Mo., and P 
Pe age 102, U.8.E perso k-packer, K: City, M 

Page 102, U.S. n. pork-packer, Kansas City, Mo 

— 246, O. W. oi omas, pork-packer, Louisville, Ky. 

Page 265, Mr. Morrison. pork-packer, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Page 247, W. W. Kimball, pork-packer, Boston, Mass. 

Page 258, C. G. Cryer, pork-packer, Baltimore, Md. 

Pages 119 and 277, W. L. Hill. pork-packer, Boston, Mass. 

Page 330. John C. Hately, pork-packer. Chicago. 

Page 348, William Kirkwood, pork-packer, Chicago. 

Among the prominent petitions, |ctters, resolutions, statements, « 
ing the bill we aiso note: 

Page 8, Cincinnati Board of Trade. 

Page 8. Chicago Board of Trade. 

Page 15, Francis Whittaker & Sons, pork-packers, St. Louis, Mo 

Page 16, St. Louis Live-Stock Exchange, East St. Louis, I). 

Page 107, Louisville Board of Trade. 

Same page, Boston Chamber of Commerce. 

Page 116, Plamb & Winton. pork-packers. Bridgeport, Conn 

Page 108, William Ryan & Sons, pork-packers, Dubuque, Iowa 

Also John P. Squire & Co.. Boston, Mass. 

Des Moines (lowa) Packing Company. 

International Packing Company, New York City. 

Chicago Live-Stock Exchange. 

James E. Booge & Sons. pork-packers. Sioux City, lowa. etc. 

The foregoing seems to us to be as choice an assortment of pork-packe'* 
bines, and stock-yard representatives as can be gathered in the |« 1a 
breadth of these United States. These are the men, we take it, who, wh 
can, squeeze the last cent of money out of the hog-raiser and the hog 
These are the men who through their “‘eveners” and adjusters at th: 
yards and at the ing-houses “dock” the honest farmers most ar!)tra 
on every drove of hogs they buy, and these are the men who appear | t 
Congress of the United States as manufacturers of “ prime steam "' lari, » 
plained in the foregoing pages, which they say the Government must no! ou 
and as advocates for the enactment of this particular measure, which they ss) * 
solely in the interest of the down-trodden farmers. 

The object of this report is to state as distinctly and frankly as possi» © 0 
mistrust and concerning the ultimate results which may accr'' 
this bill (H. R. 283) beeomesa law. Weare free to say that we hesita's ‘0 
lieve a bill which will benefit the interests of the United States, ‘4° 
farmer and the hog-raiscr, can emanate from such a source. If there '* 8°! 
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possible chance of any lard legislation of this kind adding 32 cents to the value 
of every hog in the United States, we are satisfied in our own mind that that 
32 cents will accrue to these gentlemen of the slaughter-houses and of the stock- 
wards, and not one cent of it will ever reach the farmer, in whose interests it is 


aimed this bill is proposed. 

It will be seen, Mr. Speaker, from an examination of the expert tes- 
timony submitted with this portion of the report, that the serious in- 
‘ory to the hog-raisers of this country by reason of tle diminished 
price of our pork products, arising from the exclusion of our product 
largely from foreign markets, is due to the filthy and nauseating proc- 
esses by which much of the so-called ‘‘ refined lard’’ is prepared, and 
has no connection with the *‘ compound lard’ proper, which is a pure, 
wholesome, and cheap food product composed of cotton-seed oil and 
leaf-lard. 

In view of these facts, Mr. Speaker, and recognizing the importance 
of this product to the poor people of the Southern States, while, as I 
have already said, I regret to oppcse the report of the able committee 
which presents this proposition, I shall feel compelled to vote against 
the bill. 


Adjustment of Accounts Under the Eight-Hour Law. 


SPEECH 
or 
CHARLES A. 
s OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


HON. HILL, 


Thursday, August 28, 1890, 


On the bill (HI. R.11120) providing for the adjustment of accounts of laborers, 
workmen, and mechanics arising under the eight-hour law. 


Mr. HILL said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: I am heartily in favor of this bill. It provides for 
the adjustment of the accounts of laborers, workmen, and mechanics 


under the eight-hour law by sending all such claims to the Court ot | 


Claims for adjudication. 
been pending many years and are nearly all outlawed. 


These claims against the Government have | 
This bill re- | 


moves the bar of the statute of limitations and permitsthem tobe now | 


heard. They are predicated upon a law of many years’ standing. 

In 1868 Congress enacted and the President approved a law of scarcely 
three lines in length which provided— 

That eight hours shall constitute a day's work for all laborers, workmen, and 
mechanics now employed or who may hereafter be employed by or on behalf 


of theGovernment of the United States. 


That law has never been repealed, but it has-been evaded and not 
enforced. It speaks for itself and is plain and unambiguous. Whether 
employed by the day, week or month, eight hours was made a day’s 
work fora Government employé. In May, 1869, President Grant is- 
sued his proclamation to enforce compliance with its provisions, which 
I will read: 


Whereas the act of Congress approved June 25, 1868, constituted on and after 
that date eight hours a day’s work for all laborers, workmen, and mechanics 
employed by or on behalf of the Government of the United States, and repealed 
all acts and parts of acts inconsistent therewith: 

Now, therefore, I, Ulysses S, Grant, President of the United States, do here- 
by direct that from and after this date no reduction shall be made in the wages 
paid by the Government by the day to such workmen, laborers, and mechanics 
on account of the reduction of the hours of labor. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 19th day of May, in the yearof our Lord 
1869 and of the Independence of the United States the ninety-third. 


U.S. GRANT. 





By the President 
HAMILTON FISH, 
Secretary of State 


The law, however, was still evaded or misunderstood by the Gov- | 


ernment officials; and again, in 1872, President Grant issued his second 
proclamation on the subject, which I will alsoincorporate in my remarks. 
THE PRESIDENT'S SECOND PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas the act of Congress approved June 25, 1868, constituted on and after 
that date eight hours a day’s work for all laborers, workmen, and mechani 
employed by or on behalf of the Government of the United States; and 


s | On the bill (H. R. 9791) con 


Whereas on the 19th day of May, 1869, by Executive proclamation, it was di- | 


rected that from and after that date no reduction should be made in the wages 
paid by the Government by the day to such Jaborers, workmen, and mechanics 
on account of the reduction of the hours of labor; and 


Whereas it is now represented to me that the act of Congress and the procla- | 


mation aforesaid have not been sirictly observed by all officers of the Govern 
ment having charge of such workmen, laborers, and mechanics: 
Now, therefore, I, Ulysses S. Grant, President of the United States, ao hereby 
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was the sole cause of the 1 
pose is hereby appropriat . 
appropriated. (See Statutes r 
Appropriation act, appro 
It will thus be seen, Mf. Speaker, from t ! 
President as well as from the act 
of the act of 1868 that a workm 
eight hour’s work; or, in other words, that theres! 
in wages because of the reduction in the hours of la 
sion is fortified by the debates in Congress when the ¢ 
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doubt, be bound by them, an 


In other eases they have 


no relief. But if exacted as a condition of employm 
does give relief. 

This nation is too great and ought to be too 
of the necessities of the lahe rman. It ought rat 
ample not only to its own d corporations, 
and peoples of the world in its generous care and treat 
worker. This lawof 1868 was nod t designed 
pose. It said in express words that eight yur 
work, and, Mr. Speaker, | lisve in that d at 
then, and itisright now. <A ile the A 
many hours and take to leep and recrea 
this will tell upon nations v is upon indivi 
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Mr. Speaker, we have h 1 much in this H 


rights of the laboring man. Here is a chance to 


preach. They say this bill will take $4,000,000 out 
Treasury. What of it It s} d not be there 

been paid out to these laborers and mechanics long 
it, but by a violation or ey on of the law the mor 
held 
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This nation is too great and ought to be too just 1 
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Government, and providing pe t o t 
Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa, sai 
Mr. SPEAKER: I want to thank th 

| us to get before the House for action 


Executive Departments of the Government having charge of the employment | 


of laborers, workmen, and mechanics, employed by or on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment ofthe United States, to make no reduction in the wages paid by the 
Government by the day to such laborers, workmen, and mechanics on account 
of the reduction of the hours of labor. (U.S. Stats. at Large, volume 17, page 
95.) Dated May 11, 1872. 


Prior to the issue of the President’s first proclamation, a period of 


over ten months, the law of 1868 was almost entirely disregarded by 


| Committee on Labor, the measur ) 
again call attention to ihe act of Congress aforesaid, and direct all officers of the | 


men of the country. 
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and better educated than they are in otherlands, Letus keep in mind 
that the American standard of citizenship and of living is higher than 
that of other country, and that it must be kept higher. Let us remem- 
ber that we have something else to do here than to see that working- 
inen are protected and well paid, and that the cheap products of other 
lands are not let in to rob our workingmen, but let us see to it that 
he has not only time for work, but time for education, time to enjoy 
l.is family and friends, and time for recreation, for without these man 
is a mere toiling animal, and not a man in the high sense possible in 
this country. 

I believe that eight hours of intelligent, faithful work is all that this 
Gioverniment should ask of its workers, and the Government will get 
more from a happy, vigorous, contented worker jn eight hours than it 
will in ten or twelve hours {rom men who are deprived of what life is 
for—health, happiness, contentment, and the proper enjoyment of life’s 
holiest relations. I have talked with men on street-car lines who 
rarely saw their own little ones, leaving for their work before they 
were up and returningat midnight when they were sleeping, and Sun- 
dag was the severest of their working days. I have seen this done on 
lines where their stock was at 200per cent. premium. This is brutal- 
ity and worse than highway robbery. 

The time has come for a fair division of profits between capital and 
labor; and the money invested will prosper better if contented with a 
lair share, and let the laboring partner, forin equity he is such, get his 
fair share. Let the Government set the example. I beg of members 
not to fear this legislation. It will make our people happier and our 
Government stronger. Let us pass this bill feeling thatit is right, and 
let us pass the other measures before we stop the good work. Let us 
make the alien-contract law so strong that not a loop-hole shall be lett. 
Our first duty as Jawmakers is to our own workingmen; let the Old 
World look out for hers. Iam unalterably opposed to letting the for- 
eign laborer steal the work of our people either by bringing in contract 
labor or, what is just as bad, the product of the outside workers. 


The Eight-Hour Law. 
REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN DALZELL, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, August 28, 1290, 

On the bill (H. R, 9791) constituting eight hours a day's work for ail laborers, 
workmen, and mechanics omployed by or on behalf of the Government, etc. 
Mr, DALZELL said: 

Mr, SPEAKER: I am in favor of the passage of this bill. I believe 

t to be a measure in the direction of good health, good morals, and 
mental improvement. I believe that every hour that can be saved 
reasonably from labor in the interest of the laborer’s growth socially, 
mentally, and morally is an hour added to the world’s advance, 

Upon the virtue and intelligence of the citizen rest the foundations 

of good government; and neither virtue nor intelligence has room 

for growth where the whole of life is spent in the task of living. 

Intelligent citizenship, useful manhood, fidelity to the requirements 
of the various relations of life that every man occupies, call for 
other training than that which only trains his muscles. The man 
vhose daily round embraces naught but work, food, and slecp may 
develop into a magnificent brate; he will fall far short of the quali- 
ties requisite to a conservative American citizen. Hence I believe 
that legislation looking to the reduction of the working hours of 
our citizens who labor is legislation in the direction of the purity 
and the security of our institutions. . 

Of course this proposition must be subject to limitations, To de- 
crease the hours of labor universally is to work a change in the eco- 
uomic situation far-reaching in its effect. I have pot the figures at 
the present, but I learn from an authentic source that in 1886 there 
were eleven millions of our people whose hours could be affected by 
» reduction in the hours of labor. To make a reduction covering all 
these persons, involving as it does a virtual increase in wages and a 
probable if not necessary increase in prices, would affect society and 
trade to an incalculable extent. True as thatis Iam convinced that 
an eight-hour labor day is as certain to come as it is certain that a 
ien hour labor day years ago succeeded a twelve-hour labor day. 
And I am farthermore convinced that the change will be made with 
much less resultant shock to society and trade than is now imagined, 
Communities readily adapt themselves to new conditions. 

But the bill under discussion does not compel us to face the prob- 
lem of an universal eight-hour labor day; it relates only to Govern- 
ment work and Government workers, and I am persuaded that the 
reduction to eight hours is reasonable, feasible, and will be produc- 
tive of good results. 

Legislation on this subject is no experiment in the world’s history. 


SS 
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Legislation in Great Britain between 1825 and 1844 lessenin. 
hours of labor demonstrated the fact that thereby the produc; 
increased, wages were advanced, and the advantage to the com: 
and to the laborer wasacommon one. This legislation stands | 
verdict of experience asa contribution to the common weal a: 
nishes to us as legislators a safe guide for our footsteps. 

Statistics carefully gathered in our own country add new 
the verdict of English history. The result of Mr. Carroll D. \\, 
inquiries published in 1651 shows that Massachusetts mills 
ten-hour law produced as much per man, per spindle, and pe: 
the mills in adjoining States, using the same machinery and ; 
ing the same class of labor, but working eleven and eleven ar 
hours a day. 

Mr. WRIGHT says: 

We have large mills, employing in the aggregate several thousand 
which have voluntarily adopted ten hours in eleven-hour districts, bear 
ness emphatically that they find the product of ten hours a day, in the | 
so nearly or quite the same as that of eleven hours that their mills are ; 
able to them under the shorter as under the longer time. In addition tot! 
and as partly explaining it, may be recorded the words of great wisdo: 
by the managers : 

‘Skill in managoment and thoroughness in discipline are more i: 


than the eleventh hour in the product of a mill ; and thorough discipline j 
more attainable under ten than under eleven hours; for men and woien a 
and bleod, and they can not be held up to such steady work during elev: 

as during ten ; and overseers are flesb and blood, and can not hold them 

“The question of ten hours is not merely, nor even mainly, an econom 
tion. It is chiefly a human question. Not yet is the mill more than t), 
and, if it ever comes to be, then society will begin to die." 

In view of the results attested by experience why should | 
United States assume the lead in a movement which is to 
equal advantage to the community at large and to the labo 
particular? The higbest function of government is the secu: 
the individual weal, and thereby of the commonwealth. 

In advocating this bill I claim no credit on the ground thai | 
showing myself a friend of the laboring man. I may be pern 
to express my lack of faith in those who continually pose as thy 
cial friends and champions of labor. Such men, if unseltish friend 
at all, are not the only friends that labor has. He loses his right to 
be called intelligent who fails to recognize the fact that the welfar 
of labor is the welfare not of a class, but of the whole. Besides, 
while of course there is a distinction made between those whio lalor 
with their hands and those who do not, it must be remembered thi, 
we are all laborers in one way or another. Labor is our co 
heritage. None are exempt from the primal curse, or the pri: 
blessing, ‘‘ In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread all tho day. 
of thy life.” And whether the bread be earned by the toil of m: 
cle or the toil of brain, before open furnace doors, in the heat of t! 
blast, tilling the soil, in the mine under the earth or on its suri 





| facing the storms in all the various occupations that call for expo: 


ure; whether it be in the office, behind the counter, in preachi: 
or teaching, or legislating, we are brothers all subject to a co: 
experience of trial and aiming at the same result, that tho 
follow us should start a step in advance of where we started 

By such results, and by such only, does civilization advance 

And sp it must be apparent that the cause of the laboring | 
the cause of us all. Only when we are true to cach other are wv 
to ourselves, 

It is, in my judgment, for the common interest tiiat this bil! siiould 
pass, 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN A. CALDWELL 


OF OHIO, 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wednesday, May 21, 1890, 


(On the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equa lize duties o 


Mr. CALDWELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Republican Administration is but eighteen 
old and a Republican Congress has been in session but nine : 
yet they have brought better days for farmers, notwithstandiny 
ocratic obstruction and reckless assertions. 

if free trade is good for farmers, why are British farmers 
worse off than American farmers? 

Let us carefully consider the new Republican measures for t! 
protection of agriculture. 

The attacks of free-traders on the McKinley bill have been «1 
entirely confined to the assertion that it will injure agricultural 
ests. They do not attempt to show how thisis goingto happen. | 
traders never allow themselves to be pinned down to facts and ins‘. 
They revel in generalizations and their stock doctrine is that pro’ 
tion increases the cost of farmers’ supplies. 


iN 
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Now, this is a plain, manifest falsehood. Protection has exactly the | ties, Consider, then, the tables presented here, showing comparativs 
opposite effect: it cheapens the price of farmers’ supplies. To assert | the prices of 1880 and 1890 in the American market for goods 
differently is as foolish as to deny the multiplication table. We have by farmers 
been living now for nearly thirty years under the protective system. i 
If protection has oppressed the farmer by increasing his expenses, then | 
clearly he ought to be paying more to-day for his necessaries than Article P 
he paid, say, ten years ago; certainly, he would be paying more than = " 
the British farmer pays, for the British revenue system has been a free- | 
trade system even longer than ours has been a protective system. But | Self-binder..... $315 
thefact is that the American farmer pays in the American market less | )0'" planter ene check-rower = <0 
woney for all his supplies than he had to pay in 1880; he paid in 1880 | Rijingcultivator vee : : 95 
less than in 1870, and in 1870 less than in 1860, when we were living | Walking-cultivator 20 
nuder a free-trade revenue; and he pays to-day in the American mar- an een mvewien - a 
ket, protected as it is from foreign assault, less money than the British Wood - Ocoee setbercvreseccesees 5 6 
farmer pays in the British market, open though it be tothe production | Farm wagon......... ais aicioid aisiiedscitl 85 
of the whole world. Two-seated spring-wagon \ 

AMERICAN AND BRITISH PRICES CONTRASTED. 

Here is a table showing comparatively the prices for farming imple- | | Buggies and carriagesall reduced about one-half, Harrows generals ‘ 
ments here and in England. ‘The English figares are taken from our | °°°E*'" Cormshellers reduced one-hal 
consular report: GRot 

Prices of agricultural iaplements in America and England. Price in | I i‘ 
. oe Articl 1880 
Prices in England. 
Americs | > 
Articles. tiated aera “laaceaacl Sans mmtiatet: Poe en wm) oe 
Chicago). John G.| J.&F. son & Samar, C... ee coard se atl eoneee eoccsceccocee cncosecsosovoes 10 ft 
Rollins. | Howard. Co. Kerosene oil, 150 test, per gallon.......... us) 13 
Kerosene oil, 175 test, per gallon.... seuvanneshiietelnaubenss .35 Lb 
One-horse steel] PlOW .......:..ccesssesueceeevees $10.00} $14.85! $15.60 a oe, nw netomenitewinninmenmemetemenens SE) See 
T'wo-horse steel plow . 20.00 25. 29 a. ceveesesens I ai ts cciecenieenaeinnclbchanabasiien 33 33 
Potalo-digger ...........0-+-000 sieethiibindebenebies 11.00 12. 45 REOEEE Disecsesesonuas | ST 5 SRS PS Rae a ee TE 2 . 25 
fwo-horse mowing-machine ............... 60. 00 75, 00 76. 64 72.80 | Canned tomatoes, per can............ iesctiei 5 10 
sD Ci icccericcbdcnincntivcccccesccce. cece 25. 00 39. 49 38. 40 -+ | Boston butter cracker, per pound. 12 19 
REMPEP.....ceeceersrorsersersersssnccesenes soesees eoesenes seeseesesseennees 119.55 124. 80 sit Soda crackers, per pound, Ct ae 10 06! 
Reaper and binder éaneneenes BBD. OD }....ccrrccccces|  BAD.GD | ....ccrcorese Soap, per cake. ; ML 07 05 
eee 45, 00 64. 00 60. 00 SSS TE es AB ae (* 


This table completely destroys the free-trade argument. We have 
en protecting all the machines mentioned and England has not, and 
if protection raises prices and free trade lowers them, as the Democrats 
allege, how under the sun can it happen that farming implements here 
are cheaper than in England? In an address delivered at the Farmers’ 
Congress in Chicago, in 1887, Hon. Thomas H. Dadley, of New Jersey, 
formerly our consul at Liverpool, made this pertinent statement: 


Something over three years ago I attended the National Agricultural Exhibi- 
lion of France It was held in Paris, and a grand exhibition it was, quite 
worthy of the great nation it represented. I spent four days at the exhibition. 
Chere were 4 or I acres of ground covered with ‘arming implements, tools, 
machinery,ete, All the exhibitors had their price-lists upon their exhibits, and 
| was careful to obtain copies of them. The lowest-priced horse-rake was 250 
frances, or $50 of our money. You can buy one just as good in any town in the 
United States for $27, The lowest-priced mower was $102 in our money,and 
was no better than we sell for$60,ifas good. The lowest.priced reaper, without 
the binder, was $185, no better than ours for $110. The plows, harrows, and cul- 


tivators were 20 per cent. above the price that they are selling for in the United | 


States. There was not a hoe, fork, shovel, spade, or rake on the ground but was 
dearer in price and inferior in quality to ours. 

{ therefore repeat what I have said before, that under our protective tariff the 
prices ofall manufactured commodities, instead of being enhanced, have actually 
been reduced, and that nine-tenths of all manufactured commodities now used 
by our farmers and laboring people in the United States are as cheap as they 
are in England,and in many instances cheaper. 


WHAT A FREE-TRADE WITNESS SAYS. 


Mr. Dudley’s statements are notin the least singular. ‘They are cor- 
roborated by a score of Mr. Cleveland’s Democratic consuls in their offi- 
cial reports. One of these, Consul Schoenhof, a free-trader, whom Presi- 
dent Cleveland appointed to be consul at Tunstall, England, testifies 
directly in support of Mr. Dudley. In speaking of prices in England, 
one of his official reports says: 


So far as clothing and dry-goods in general are concerned, I find that cotton 
goods are fully as cheap in the United States as here. Shirtings and sheetings, 
if anything, are superior in quality for the same money with us, so far as I can 
judge from the articles exposed for sale in the retail stores. Articles of under- 
wear for women, made of muslin, are far superior in workmanship and finish 
and cheaper in price in the United States. * * * NorcanT find that men’s 
shirts, when chiefly of cotton, are any cheaper here. Of boots and shoes, if fac- 
tory made, the same may be said. 

Articles made to order, he says, are cheaper in England, owing to the 
low prices paid for hand labor. But he then says: 

The difference in the price of ready-made things is not so marked. * * * 
!n workmanship and finish [ find corresponding articles of the wholesale proc- 
essof manufacture superior in the United States. This is true of clothing as 
well as of collars, cuffs, and like articles. 


This testimony is unanswerable. It proves beyond all cavil that the 
American farmer purchasing protected goods pays for them as little as 
or less than the British farmer pays who purchases in a tree market. 
If, in addition to this, it can be shown that the American farmer is now 
paying less than he ever did before, there is nothing leit tor the free- 
trade argument, It falls, riddled with the bullets of hard fact, and 
the demonstration is complete that, whatever protection may do, it cer- 
tainly does not prejudice the agriculturist in supplying his necessi- 


Tobacco 


25 per cent, reduction, +30 per cent. 


reduction 35 per cent. reduction. 


DRY GOODS. 

In dry goods we find the same downward range of prices, showing 
that the benefits of labor-saving machines and large production go to 
all consumers. Here are a few figures: 


iPr ini Price i 
articles Price in|Price in 





| 1880, 1890 

Unbleached muslin, per yard $0. 08 $0. 06 
Calico, per yard... vs a 07 05 
CEI, TOT FOC. .cccccccccescccececcoccssces 124 | 10 
Worsted dress goods, per yard.......... 6b | 12 

Do Sessdee ceeceeccesesoceveocee evens 35 . 25 

BD ccvcececevscononenescescses 1 secon esosen necces vascepcoencenenvcosooencooeseseconceass 5 1 

Do baneete encosasce . seee 1,00 75 
Laces and embroideries...... ° ‘ covvovenpeeses eecereecesece! coveveenese (* 
I I ai cccoctendtanridstalaihdtciedi tects 
Carpets........ 


General reduction on stock of dry-goods store........, soleccocers ( 
per cent. reduction. 
+ 25 to 33} per cent, reduction. 


23 to 33 per cent. reductior 
CLOTHING 

On clothing comparative figures can not well be given, because 4 nali 
ties vary. ‘There has been, however, since 1880 a general reduction 
on ready-made clothing ranging from 30 to 50 per cent., and there ha 
been a decided improvement in the stability of ready-made clothing. 

The average reduction in the retail price of foot-wear since 12-0 j 
33} per cent. 

The old-time watch-maker has gone to join the old-time sho¢ 
Who gets the benefit of inventive genius there? 
which retailed in 1880 at $20 now retails at $12. ‘The set of knives 
and forks sold in 1840 at $6 now retails at $3. Everything in the stor 
has suffered a reduction of from 334 to 50 per cent. 


waker, 
The silver watch 


HARDWARE, 


Price in| P 





tole rice in 
Articles 1830, 1890, 
| 
Barb wire, per pound. $0. 10 $0. 04 
Fence staples, per Pound, ...............ccecereecenseenen eee seinseeud .10 05 
Iron nails, per keg..... . hbateebesioodenie 6. 00 SL diemaeins 
NE EE, OE OG... c0ve 2 necceveseeseee cocsosson snnsssnenovsccsste seneesnenes:Lecneoe sucsecsee 2. 80 
Plain wire, per pound . 063 | . 
Wash-boiler ..............000 2.25 | 1.7 
Stovepipe joint ................ .25 20 
ROD: DOP BOK «02... cccccecosesetsovessonse senesece: senbeopenenes 8.00 | 4.50 
Tool steel, per pound sopvidhqeagietapemieetcpbemesiiapen 20 | 123 
Piow steel, per pound.............. 13% | Om) 
OO. iicndcoss0us sdncsssccccodsnedebidise lines Obbssctbncotives widen oss+s0 coeseoss 3, 00 24.00 
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ARnWAKE—continued | cultural depression, a depression which Republican measu: 
already checked and which the McKinley bill will effectively 
Articles —— = —_ 10 | MORE PROTECTION NEEDED—THE SILVER BILL AND THE NEW TA 
ake a NISH THE REMEDY. 
Not in many years has a law been enacted so fruitful o/ 
Mat and handle . ’ $1. 40 $0. “5 | farmersas the recent silver bill. This bill remonetized the v 
ao einai sana aa an ; . gave it a market at home, supplied it with a large and legit 
Bull ring.. . | 40 2 | sionin ourcurrency, and, of course, enhanced its value. As sil 
Putty, per pound ‘ seeeees 10 ® | that is, as the metal wherein English transactions with Ind 
_— or pound i2 og | ducted, became scarce—wheat rose too. The values of all oth 
ee I a ae 05 .03 | advanced sympathetically. Already, therefore, the condition 
Four-tined for 5 50 | bandry interests has been greatly improved by Republican sa 
a en But so long as American markets were open to the products o! | 
Common clevis i0 | and the Bermudas the American farmer was placed at a serio 
Balik pans, per ares ! “ vantage. Mr. MCKINLEYand his Republican associates gave th 
te Senne ei eee meen og | careful attention to this situation. They consulted with the 
Cartridges, per box a aa 35 15 | of almost every agricultural State. They listened tothe argu: 
Wire cloth, per foot - 06 0S | many thoughtful men representing agricultural association 
itech eamieann DenRA... taal ch arcshnatbindes cpt ar ' o3 | the end they adopted the remedies suggested by the farmers 
Slop-pai 1.00 65 | selves. It was ascertained from Government statistics that 
Lin-cup . 0 -05 | portations of farm products into the United States had incre 
mi per poant Pym ; 10 i? | $40,000,000 in 1850 to $256,000,000 in 1889. Canada during t 
Door-knobs...... RAYE MD oe 20 10 | year had sent over the border egus to the value of $2,159,725: 
Cast butts, with screws sees gosepeanpienenvone 20 -12} | $2,113,782; sheep, $918,434; poultry, $110,793; wool, $216,91% 
ae Pope = »- | $6,454,603; beans, $435,534; hay, $822,381; malt, $105,183; | 
i ai NN a a ri 5 290 | $192,756; planksand boards, $7 ,187,101. This little table sh 
Door-latches veeeee vesees sseeve SS - of the figures of agricultural importations in 1889: 
PEMIE OL... 00.0 cvvcee sevccccesceccessosssenesooes , n 
eke BEB ED is cocnccccc cecoonecunenseesetensounconess ened 1.00 65 IMPORTATIONS OF FARM PRODUCTS INTO THE It ED STATES Ul 
Covered paii S eaceoieaaeneaesonetinn “an “0 | Horses, sheep, and cattle 
Wheelbarrow ; ve ae ae eid io 2, 25 1. 65 NINE srcncccnpradiptunmansistesthnenssn spattiapebens sesosetncenecensy aneum cnceneesnce. shbasenes 
Oi-ean a la eas rai = 8 40 OES BTM 60000000.000ccrcccsrressscesvescsescccees se ccccese 
Pla mm pecmenntntel eines ba eae 1.00 a9 | Potato-starch and dextrine 2 
Pie-plates, per dozen Sevempnentnnnn ‘ as .70 33 | Ewes ones sepgovecewecoosrscnesonvenesenessoononenee il 
MeN HONE TE 5. scnconepeiesccemeiaidatomsies iene . 90 £85 | FUME... -000---sveverereesenscnneerenennsseeen eveneansnsenenns 

ND tees inners stuerpennentornreseennunitipianeinitinded 4.25 2.25 | ed 
Univers vl wringer......... coransetinnecnsenecocereseenes 7.00 3.00 __ 3 Sate 
Pocket and table-cutiery.. Meats and dairy products ; — ‘ pains — ; 

Flaxseed and seeds ........... sadretiplcbounttieas oleiidinetintin a i 
Reduced 25 per cent. t Reduced one-half. I ves ncmncicenasnaninmnaicameuimetinnesierisiymnereeemipenmuens : 
Potatoes, veget: ables, and beans 
WHERE THE TROUBLE BEALLY LIES. Iaimber eocces eeccecesce oeeeerecerscceccose eveee wee . 

No honest or sensible person will undertake to deny the correctness | WOO] .....+-receeseserceneesrnesiceneensersnennnenensunenasecntnes sesnenenanaes ceeceensareree 
of these figures, and their effect is utterly ruinous upon free-traders. Total. .. - 
"hey can point, it is true, to the fact that the farmers have been hav- [Se ae oe ‘ 
ing a pretty hard time of it for the last threeor four years, but it com- While this ever-increasing importation has been going on in ; 
pels them to abandon their favorite explanation of that fact. Itis an | farm products, Russia and India have gradually become wheat 
easy fact to explain and an easy one to rectify. The whole trouble is | ers and are to-day seriously menacing our control of the wheat 
right here: Democratic hostility to silver has forced down the value of | This is largely due to the greater cost. of farm labor here than | 
that metal and has enabled England to buy it of us at low prices for | countries. The same labor that in India costs $30 per year 
gold or its equivalent, and to sell it, coined, to India at high prices in | Russia $50 costs in this country $220. A greater degree of prot 


exchange for wheat. ‘The price of wheat during the Cleveland Ad- 
ministration fell heavily and bore down all agricultural values. In 
addition to this, the low tariff of 1883 on agricultural products resulted 
in the importation from Canada of an immense amount of those prod- | to leave the American market for the exclusive advantage of o 
ucts, and by such importations American farmers have: been underseld | farmers. How far it goes in thisdirection is witnessed by the 
in their own markets. These facts account fully for the present agri- | ing table: 


| to the American farmer is, therefore, clearly imperative, and + 
McKinley bill affords. It aims, by increasing the tariff dutie 
products, to shut out all such importations as much as possi!) 


Articles Imported in we 
1889 : 


McKinley b 


Horses and mules $2, 146,514.50 | 20 per cent. ................ $30 per head. a 








Crtth 542,764.71 | 20 per cent. | Over one year, $10 per head 
one year, $2 per head 

SEIS... siecuameeeansunsgauiemtansainina —witivaminaitteis 4,770. 80 | 20 per cent.. -.| $1.50 per head. 

INK sana. eahcnapeinin digs iuindedgieiadeeed 1, 189, 192 38 | 20 per cent.. | $1.50 per head. 

Ba rlay’............cccccccccescnsesescsncesece on cnceeresse.weepanneersnenecesces seneeweoncooonosseessssqeneseeasess 7, 678, 763.58 , 10 cents per ‘bushel. 30 cents per bushe! 

Buck wheat. 3%, 469.55 | 10 per cent... vdnedin 15 cents per bushe!. 

Oats 10, 178.19 | 10 cents per bushel........ ... Ho cents.per bushe! 

Oatmeal 55, 995.00 | } cent per pound... | Loent per pound. 

Butter ......+000 7,689.41 | 4 cents per pound.. 6 cents per pound. 

CRBC R Re. cocerceneccserseenee 1, 132, 143. 28 | 4 cents per Pane, 6 cents per pound. 

Milk 5, 684. 87 | 10 per eent..... «een SCOnts per gallon. 

BIBI... .c00ce ses eseraconceseees 759, 802.28 | 10 per SUI ic: nscenhassesixeersocdie-cseqeal per bushel. 

Beans, pease, and mushrooms ‘prepared or preserve: . b) S35 per-cent..........00....ccoreresss+eeeseeese) 40.pOer cont, 


Peas« 
Green or dried 














c 


10 per cent..... 














40 cents per bushel 





Split. . eactesreccen 52,738.00 20 per cent... cssseecseceecseeeseeeess| 00 Comte per bushel 
In papenn, ‘ “artons, or packages ; reseeeeee) NOG Prov ided for. 1 cent per pound. 
Cab ba gles...0.....00.0cccrcesee covers crores coveee sesesseonscconscses b) 10 per cent .| 3 cents each. 
Eggs ... 2, 419, 006.37 | Faee:.............0004 | Scents per dozen. 
Hay... 1, 082, 685.59 | $2 per ton. Joighetnnat $4 per ton. 
Hops 1, 100, 408.00 | 8 cents per ‘pound. 15 cents per pound 
Onions inet (b) BD BO COIN oe sce cvesnaprescosonorsvcescsceses 40 cents per bushel. 


Planta, trees, shrubs, ete 














323, 762. 82 


Free 





20 per cent. 








Potatoes 321,120.26 | 15 cents per ‘bushel. ~seeseeeee) 20 Conte per bushel. 
Garden seeds, agricultural seeds, ‘eto. 187, 448. 69°) BD per Cent ............c.+-c-serersee-cereeee} 40 pErvcent. 
Vegetables 

Prepared or preserved exceceee 880; 512.42 | BD per Cont ..... .........ccccccee-scees seers 45 per cent 

Pickles and sauces 334, 920.71 | B per cont q.............--.00.. cece 45 per cent. 

In their natural state A | ee 25 per cent. 
Straw... 28, 921. 00 es enterteesecs poeceemnenccmnats 30per cent. 
Apples: 

Green or ripe (b) I isietintyriedniaisien 3 cents per bushel. 

Dried or prepared in any manner (b) RD ctpsnacscnentbagpasentecouneinne 2 cents per pound, 
Bacon and hams 45,899.51 | 2 cents per pound.. 5 cents per pound. 
Binet, wales, Gi0G BOGE 10...s0eessersemsee sce cvnccsse ncescotso censhocosehe susineuiesgheutsbensboepeans 14, 393.09 1 cent per pound.......... 2 cents per pound. 
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tole Imported ir 
Articles. 1889 Late duty M »y bill 

Poultry: 

Live.....+++- .* e1~ 10 cen ; 1 

DOCSIIN .. covctines o0-200. ineidbvdevinlinstanteniolevens ; 9154, 966. 26 14 10 cents per . : i 
Fiaxseed or linseed, poppy-seed, and other oi! seeds 969, G4 20 cents per 1 
Leaf-tobacco for cigar-wrappers 

Not stem med ..... a a . 2 oes ) 1417 (7 , 

Stemmed........... bv diccnsiia , f 17, 302, 4 ; ay 


All other tobacco in leaf 

Not stemmed ............. 

Stemmed. .........0...... eal 
Cigars, cigarettes, cheroots, of all kinds 


a Provided that horses valued at over $150 shall pay an ad valorem 


CANADIAN FARMERS WORRIED. 

Of the effect of these higher duties there can be no doubt. The Ca- 
padians themselves testify clamorously of the disadvantages they will 
suffer under the McKinley bil!. The New York Sun, a Democratic 
newspaper, contained a dispatch from Ottawa on September 15, 1890, 
which was one long wail over the new tariff. ‘‘ It will practically close 
the American market,’’ said the Sun, ‘‘against $14,000,000 worth of 
products exported to that value annually from Canada to the United 
States during the past few years. This is equal to 334 per cent. of the 
total yearly exports from Canada to the American market. The pro- 
posed increase in duty on agricultural products will strike a severe 
blow at Canada, as out of the total value of exports of agricultural prod- 
ucts last year ($13,414,111) $9,125,707 went to the United States.’’ 





Professor Goldwin Smith, a distinguished Canadian, in a score of | 


recent speeehes has called attention tothe effect upon Canadian farmers 
of our new agricultural schedule. He said in one of these: 

They will be very much injured if the McKinley bill shall be adopted. The 
agricultural schedule will bear very hardly on the Canadian farmers who par- 
ticularly desire to find a market in the United States for their eggs, their barley, 
and their horses. The European market is of little value to them for their 
horses, If there shall be a slow market in England all of the profits will be con- 
sumed on acargo of horses and great loss will entail. I donot see how the 
Canadian farmers can export their product to the United States if the McKinley 
bill shall become a law. 


HOW THE BRITISH FARMER FARES—THE FREE-TRADB ORGAN DECLARES 
BRITISH AGRICULTURISTS ARE SUFFERING FEARFTULLY. 

The facts herein recited enable the Republican party to go to the 

farmers of the land confident of their approval in the ensuing elections. 


THAT 


duty o 


The Eight-Hour Bi 
SPEEC 


HON. AMOS J. 





> 
Ul i \¥ 1 Vi ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESI ¥ 
Thursday, A t 28, 1890. 
fhe House having under consideration the bill (H.R t eight 
hours a day's work for all laborers, workmen, and me y 
on behalf of the Government of the United States, or | ‘ 
or furnishing materials for the Government, a 
lation of the provisions thereof 
Mr. CUMMINGS said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: The eight-hour law was born on June 25, 1868. It 
g 
was the child of a four-year agitation among workingmen. Thev 
| sought a shortening of the hours of labor without reduction of wa 
The question was agitated in nearly every Northern and Western « 
All mechanics were working at least ten hours aday, and some twe 
hours. Others labored between sunrise andsunset. Pakers, car-dri 


Everything that human wisdom could do has been done to remove the | 


difficulties under which they have been laboring and to provide them 
with better, wider, and richer opportunities than they haveever before 
enjoyed. That these opportunities have been contracted is no fault of 
Republican policy. So far from being due to protection, the truth is 
that it has been due to the lack of protection. It has come about he- 
cause of the Democratic policy degrading and cheapening silver and 
because the duties on agricu]tural importations have been lower than 
is fair and just. ‘The remedy which has been provided by the Repub- 
lican party in this Congress is the only remedy that American common 
sense can possibly approve. For what advantage is to be gained by 
opening the gates a foot when an openingof an inch has already proved 
so unfortunate? 

What advantage is to be gained by invoking a policy here that has 
produced results in Great Britain so much worse than those with which 
we are afflicted? For the past two years the British press has been 
filled with sorrowful stories of poverty among the agricultural tenantry. 
Ireland is on the verge of another famine. On September 14, 1890, the 
regular London correspondentof the New York Times, the principal 
organ of the Democratic free-traders, telegraphed that the coming win- 
ter ‘‘threatens to be the worst for poor people that we have seen ina 
longtime. Although the English wheat yield has been helped somewhat 
by the recent fine weather, this is hardly more thanadrop in the bucket. 
Potatoes have gone, or are rapidly going, all to pieces throughout 


and conductors frequently worked fourteen, sixteen, and even eighteen 
hoursaday. Theagitation was produetive of good resu Congr 
finally passed an eight-hour law. The act was pla nd 
cise. I1t read thus 

Beit enacted, eic,, That cight hours a stitute a day's wo f ’ 
ers, workmen, aud mechanics now employed, or who i ercafte 
ployed, by or on behalf of the Government of the Unit at 

That was all there was of it. The act was silent upon th 
of wages. Congress certainly meant to shorten the bh witho vir 
reduction when it passed the bill. No one questioned it then, and n» 
one ought to question itnow. An amendment offered in the Senat 


reducing the wages of those who worked only eight hours 


is 

jected. This clearly shows that the intention was to reduce the h 

of labor without decreasing the pay. And alter the passaye of the 
| every mechanic and laborer in the employ of the Gove nt was e 


these islands, and the average of the other food crops is depressingly | 
low. Theprice of bread in the provinces hasalready been advanced, and 
will soon be put up again, and the price of coal is higher than it has 


been in many years at this season. These are the two great staples of 
existence among the poor in the winter, and when they are dear humar 

life is correspondingly cheap. What further complicates the outlook 
is the belief that, owing to the bad harvests and stringency among the 
farmers, there will be a larger influx than usual of agricultural labor- 
ers into London, nominally to seek employment, but really to find 
company in which to suffer.’’ 

This is the testimony of a free-trader to the ruinous results of free 
trade. It reealls the knowing words of that American Solomon, Presi- 
dent Lincoln, who once remarked of this same free-trade company: 
“A political party may fool part of the people all the time and all the 
people part of the time, but no political party can fool all the people 
all the time.”” On the very day when the Times gave this dolefu! evi- 
dence of what its pet policy had done for the British farmer, it quoted 
Spring wheat as selling in the Chicago market at $1.11, just 42 cents 
higher than on the day of Grover Cleveland’s departure from the White 


titled to the shorter hours without wage reduction. 
Men employed in the Government buildings in Washington prompt 
got the benefit of the new law. In other department 
the Government either ignored or evaded the law i 
the case in navy-yards and arsenals. The men 
ten hours each calendar day to earn their daily wage ubmit to 
a reduction to correspond with the reduction of hour They 
thus deprived of the benefits which Congress intended to confer 
stead of striking against the injustice, the men strenw y 
They performed ten hours’ work and received whatever compensat 
the officers saw fit to give them 
Meantime they appealed to the Government for redre 


s the officers 


yas nota! 
tired to w 


to 


wel 


" 


tested against the action of the officers depriving them of a fifth « 
their wages. They got no satisfaction from the Se of the Nav 
Then they appealed to Ulysses S. Grant, President of lited Stat 
On May 19, 1869, the President issued a proclamati lirecting that 

| reduction should be made in the wages paid by the Government, by 
day, to workmen, laborers, and mechanics on account of the 1 
in the hours of Jabor. 

Although this proclamation was broad enongh t e all wor 
men in the Government employ, it had no direct effect outside of tl 
Navy Department. The Secretary of the Na ( ed th 
President’s mandate. For nearly nine years the em the Nuvy 
Department were paid {ull wages for eight hours’ work 

Meantime mechanics in the Post-Office, War, and other Department 
were deprived of the benefits uf the las They also appealed to tl 
President. Their appeal ' heard. On May 11, 1872, President ‘ 
reiterated his first pro« 

It was done so em} that the question onght to have been 


| thoroughly settled. 
| gress and directed all officers of the Executive De 


In it he again called attention to the act of Con 
rtments of the Gov- 
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ernment having charge of the employment of laborers, workmen, and | 
mechanics to make no reduction in the wages paid by the Government 
by the day to such workmen, laborers and mechanics, on account of | 
the reduction of the hours of labor. 

Belore this proclamation was issued Congress had been deluged with 
petitions and memorials protesting against the action of the officers of 
the Government. In these petitions and memorials the men asked for 
the payment of the money illegally and wrongfully withheld from 
them. Seven days after his second proclamation the President approved 
in appropriation act passed by Congress containing a section requiring 
the accounting officers of the Government to pay workmen, laborers, 
ind mechanics the money wrongfally withheld from them under the 
eight-hour act between June 25, 1868, and May 19, 186%. A sufficient 
sum for the purpose was appropriated. The passage of this act proved 
that Congress meant to give the workmen the benefit of the law with- 
out redaction of wages. 


This act covered only the ten months and twenty-three days between 
the passage of the eight-hour act and the date of the President’s first 
proclamation. It should have covered the whole period from the pas- 
sage of the eight-hour law to the date of the law granting relief. The 
employés of the navy-yards were paid the several amounts which were | 
deducted from their wages. Payment, however, was not so general in 
the other Departments of the Government. For nearly nine years the 
employés in the Navy Department were required to work only eight 
hours a day to receive full wages, 

President Grant’s second term expired March 4, 1877. Then one 
Rutherlord B. Hayes got into the Presidential chair. He was no friend 
oflabor. Within four months a new blow was struck at the eight- 
hour law. 

On June 30, 1877, Secretary of the Navy Thompson issued an order 
requiring the men to work ten hours aday. If they chose to work 
only eight hours a day they were to suffer a corresponding decrease of 
wages. ‘Themenscbmitted to these rules under protest. They worked 
thus three months and twenty-five days until October 25. Then the 
secretary modified hisorder. He required the men to work ten hours one- 
half of the year, from March 21 to September 21, and eight hours a 
day from September 22 to March 20, without change in the rate of 
wages. Then he revoked both orders and ¢irected the commandants 
of the several yards to hire the men on the basis of eight hours a day 
It they worked extra hours he promised them extra pay. Under the 
lastorder the men in all the navy-yardsand naval stations in the United 
States worked ten hours per day one-half of the year for five years, but 
never received the promised extra pay. 

So much for the workmen in the navy-yards. Now, let us see how 
the law was carried out in thearsenals. There the overzealous pub- 
lic officials not only violated it, but virtually compelled the workmen 
to give their assent to imperative orders requiring them to work ten 
hours a day without increase of pay under penalty of dismissal. In 
some of the arsenals their signatures to the alleged agreement were de- 
manded. They protested, but signed. Their necessities alone com- 
pelled them to doso. This forced contract, it is aileged, debars them 
irom recovering what is due them under the law. Inother words, be- 
cause army officers, educated at the expense of the people, saw fit to 
violate the law and forced those concerned to give their assent, said 
assent legalizes the violation of the law. 

Officers edacated at West Pointare said to have a fine sense of honor, 
but was this honorable? Is it honorable to rob a man of his work and 
force him to assent under penalty of starvation for his family? This 
is what was done. R. B. Hayes’s Secretary of War, to besure, issued 
an order requiring the men to work ten hours per day, but the order did 
not require them to contract in writing to do so. The forced contract 
was the work of the overzealous officials in charge of the arsenals. It 
conld have no more effect upon the legal rights of the workmen than 
a deed drawn from a real-estate holder under threats of violence would 
affect his title. No court would hold such a deed valid, and no court 
ought to hold such a contract valid. 

Meantime Ratherford B. Hayes disappeared from the Presidential 
chair. With him went his Secretary of the Navy and his Secretary 
of War, both of whom had '2en conspicuous for their violations of 
the eight-hour act. »« Men of honor, who had a due regard for law, suc- 
eceded them. Robert Lincoln, the son of the great emancipator, be- 
came Secretary of War, and William Eaton Chandler, ot New Hamp- 
shire, became Secretary of the Navy. Their names should live in the 
hearts of all workingmen employed by the Government. 

On March 23, 1883, Secretary Chandler recognized the injustice of 
Secretary Thompson’s orders, He issued an order to carry out the eight- 
hour act in accordance with the terms of the proclamations of Ulysses 
S. Grant and the acts of Congress. Secretary Lincoln was not far be- 
hind him, In December following he put a stop to the violation of 
the law in the arsenals. He directed his subordinates to require the 
men to work only eight hours per day to earn their daily wages. 

From that day to this, the orders of both Secretaries Lincoln and 
Chandler have been obeyed. But the men have never received a do!- 
Jar for the extra two hours of work they performed for half a year for 
nearly five years. Every four days they were robbed of a day’s wages. 
It is for this that they are now making their claims against the Gov- 
ernment. Secretary Thompson in his modified order expressly prom- 
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| and what no man can deny belongs to them. It is high time tl 


———————— 


ised that they should be paid for the extra hoursofwork. T) 
hour act itself virtually requires it. 

A bill for their relief was introduced in both Houses at the begin» 
of the Forty-eighth Congress. It was favorably reported by 
mittees of each House. The same course has been pursued jy every 
Congress since. Seven committees have made favorable r ports on the 
bill, yet no final action has been taken, except in the Senate, ww} . 
bill was passed in the last Congress. 

You men of the House can not escape the responsiblity. ‘T},, 
ernment owes the money and you know it. A citizen who would ac: 
as the Government of the United States is acting in this matter wo.) 
lose the respectofall honestmen. Nocitizen could act so. The, 
would not permit him. ‘These workmen have been robbed by (; 
ment officials in the face of the act ot Cougress, ot the President's; 
mation, and of the plain promises of the Secretary of the Navy. 
must receive their wages or the Government is disgraced. Overyeg 
ous Government officials ior years thwarted the plain letter and spirit 
of the law passed by Congress. They have been forced at last to \jo 
justice tothe men. It is high time that this House took action. 

I care not how much money this bill takes from the public Treasury. 
It takes from the Treasury only what has been earned by these me; 


. } 
ic Gilg! 


tbe com 


Gov. 


ceive it. Corporations seem to have little difficulty in getting fayoral|c 
and final action on matters affecting their interestsin this House. }}y 
in seven years the friends of this measure have not been able to ce: 
vote on it. These workmen are denied the pittance that the Gove: 
ment owes them for honest toil under the express promise of the Secre 
tary of the Navy and the plain intention of Congress in passing the law 
It did not take the members of this House long to secure the money 
due them on account of the Sileott defaleation. They went into court 
to get it. Three months was all they had to wait. 

These workingmen’s claims are fully as just as, if not more just thar 
the Sileottclaims. Yetthey have been begging fora hearing in the Court 
of Claims for ten years and this House has failed to give it to them. 
All that they ask is that their claims may be presented to that cou 
for adjudication. This House has been in session nearly nine months 
It has passed bridge bills and railroad bills, public-building bills and 
Rock Creek Park bills, a remorseless tariff bill and a treacherous si! ve: 
bill, a judicial bill and a revolutionary force bill. It has even ‘‘, 
pounded a felony ’’ with a railroad for an enormous steal, to use the 
words of my friend from New Jersey [Mr. McApboo]. [tis now yrunt- 
ing over a hog bill, but not one hour has it given to the Committee on 
Labor until this week to consider measures affecting these or any othe: 
workingmen. A resolution expressing the sympathy of the House with 
the eight-hour movement introduced six months ago still sleeps in co: 
mittee. 

The rules provide for a morning hour in which committees ma y 
call up for consideration any bill they have reported. But (or six 
months the morning hour, with the call at the door of the Committee 
on Labor, was sunk beneath the waves of partisan and corporate leg 
lation aud the workmen are still clamoring for their pay. It is no! 
right; it is not fair; it is not decent. Men who share the responsi 
bility for this injustice sit upon this floor. Contractorsand others hay 
been allowed to go to the Court of Claims by the vote of this ! louse 
and the same right is now asked on behalfofthese workingmen. When 
the vote is taken upon this bill, it will be interesting to compare t! 
vote with the vote upon the bills allowing contractors to go to the court 
with their claims. 

**Cursed be he that keepeth back the hire of the laborer,’ 
wise man. 

Such, Mr. Speaker, are the plain tacts as to what is known as tle 
eight-hour back-pay bill. They speak more forcibly than words ou 
behalf of the bill now before the House. It is drawn in the light o! 
experience. There is nothing vague or shadowy aboutit. Its \ 
are explicit. There can be no dodging of the issue by over: 
public officials. 

The bill carries pains and penalties. It expressly provid: 
eight hours shall constitute a day’s work for all laborers, wor! 
and mechanics employed by or on behalf of the Government, except 1 
cases of extraordinary emergency. In such cases the laborers s)i.'! ' 
ceive extra pay for the extra hours. It further provides that a 
tracts made by or on behalf of the Government for the performan:« 
any work or the furnishing of any material manufactured within the 
United States shall be made on the basis of eight hours constituting @ 
day’s work. 

it clinches this by providing that it shall be unlawful in such « 
to require or permit any laborer to work more than eight hours pe! 
calendarday. Then come the pains and penalties for the violation! 
the act. Any officer of the Government, orany person acting !or )\\8, 
or any contractor or other person violating any of the provisious «! the 
act shall be punished for each offense by a fine not exceeding >!" 
or imprisonment for not more than six months, or by both {in 
imprisonment. 

Here is something tangible—a substance, and not a shadow. '4~ 
the bill as it is drawn, and there is no getting away from it. Amen” 
ments to this bill and to all other labor bills deserve the most car fal 
scrutiny. These bills in the interest of workingmen, for some occ"'' 
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reason, developacraftyenmity. In the last Congress the back-pay bill | country. They have been the main pioneers of our civilization, so to 
was not allowed to come to a vote. speak. ‘They have denied themselves the home comfortsand have gone 
In this Congress it is still under consideration. The outcome, even | forth and followed the American people over hill and dale into the very 
now, is uncertain. Bills may be so deftly amended as to take all the | deserts of the continent, speaking words of peace and consolation. 
lifleoutofthem. Unseeninfluences appear to be workingagainst them. | But, Mr. Speaker, it is not more preachers or longer sermons we 
The session is drawing to a close and the pressure for precedence is very | want. but that the preachers be better paid and that the sermons be 
great. The McKinley bill and other privileged measures affecting the | more conscientiously carried out. [Laughter and applause.] I am 
pusiness in erests of the country have the right of way. Hasty legis- | therefore, as a protectionist, naturally in favor of } rotecting the Ameri- 
jation has characterized the proceedings of this House under its excep- | 
tional rules. on this point, who seem to believe otherwise, but they, perhaps, have 
Let those interested in the labor bills remember that baste is not | forgotten that ministers of the gospel are not imported under contract, 
alwaysspeed. ‘The tariff bill went from the House to the Senate scarce | for if my early teachings were correct they are called by the Lord God 
half made up. It was hurried there with such speed that no action | Almighty Himself. 
was tal¥en upon nearly two hundred amendments proposed by the Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. This bill does not interfere with 
Committee on Ways and Means itself. The basty action of the House | that call. [ Laughter. ] 
has unsettled the business interests of the country. Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS, They hear that call and they follow; they 
Look at the state of affairs. At uncertain periods the Secretary of | are constrained to follow; and ministers of the gospel that come in such 
the Treasury is obliged to come to the relief of the financial community | a spirit we are willing to receive and listen to them with profit and 
with the resources of the Federal Government, and at very certain | delight. Butmy friend from New Jersey {Mr. BUCHANAN ] says the bill 
periods is obliged to go into the market to buy silver. is not intended forthisclass ot people. ‘That is just the point 1 was going 
Observe the advantages enjoyed by the speculator, or any other per- | to make. I presume it is not intended to apply to ministers of the gos- 
son who first learns when the honorable Secretary will appear with | pel, but rather to lecturers for fashionable churches, [Laughter.] Now, 
financial aid and how much will be granted. What an opportunity | I am confident that neither the German-Americans nor the Lrish-A meri- 
there is for those close to the throne to make money. Here we are, | cans ask for any such provision, and consequently we have to fall back 
prepaying our national obligations with a premium of 25 or 30 per cent. upon England. Now, theideaof sending to England for Englishmen to 
and prepaying interest on them a year in advance. All this at a time | come over here to teach the American people the way they should go! 
when money is worth 20 per cent. to the people themselves. Under | I anr opposed to fashionable churches, anyhow. [Laughter. ] 


can preacher. [|Laughter.| Iam sorry to differ from the committee 


such action the bondholders virtually turn around and loan tothe peo- | Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. What kind does the gentleman 
ple the people’s own money at these high ratesof interest. Inthejostle | fregnent? [lLaughter. | 
ot such mighty temptations what chance has helpless labor ? | Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. Well, I will tell you an experience, if it 


We boast of the superiority of American institutions. Is there an is to go no further. I attempted to getinto a fashionable church some 
effete despotism in Europe where such practices would be tolerated for | months ago with my little family, but after waiting a long time in the 
a moment, much less borne for years? It looks as though the main | corridor we utterly failed. As we left, with disappointment and dis- 
parpose of a republican form of government had been changed. In- | gust, my little daughter said, ‘‘ Papa, didn’t they know you are a 
stead of legislating on the broad platform of equal rights and privi- | member of Congress?’’ [Lavughter.] ‘‘ Well,”’ said I, ‘‘my child, I 
leges for all, it is pandering to organized wealth and making the | do not think they did.’’ So in our humiliation and suffering asa 
rich richer at the expense of those not organized for selfish advance- | member of Congress (and if one member suffers all suffer with him) 
ment. To this practice the present tariff legislation and the vitiating | [laughter], we went our way until finally we reached a large statue 


of all labor legis!ation may be traced. If this condition of things con- | with an open Bible, and I said to my wife, ‘‘ We will try here; there 
tinues, as now seems probable, Henry George ought to supplant his | appears to be a free gospel.’’ [Laughter ] 
Progress and Poverty by a work on the progress of poverty alone. | [! do not want to have it said in times tocome, when my descendants 


Was there ever a Government said to be ‘‘ of the people, tor the peo- | may with pride point out the fact that one of their ancestry once oc- 
ple, and by the people’’ where the people paid so much and got so | cupied a seat in the American Congress, that that was during the dark 
little? It has really become a Government of committees and execu- | days when ministers of the gospe! were imported from England under 
tivetyranny. Amid this bewilderment labor has to struggle for itself. | contract. 
Itis continualiy hamstrung by the piques arfd prejudices of those in Now, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. BUCHANAN } 
authority, who appear to regard only the wealthy and the powerful. has ably defended the working people generally, and my friend trom 
Mr. Speaker, let there be no hamstringing of the just labor bills be- | New York [Mr. QUINN] has spoken a good word for his Irish kinsmen, 
fore this House. In that schedule I place the one now under consid- | who also make up a large and honored portion of my constituency. 1 
eration, and with it the eight-hour postal bill and the eight-hour back- | consider it therefore my duty to speak a good word for my own kins 
pay bill. I know they are threatened with all the jugglery and leger- | men—for the German-American and for the German. But before I 
demain that canting legislation can practice, and I hope that in this | enter upon that I would like to draw the attention of the House to an 
instance it will be detected and exposed. Twenty-two years of exec- | expression which I find on page 5087 o1 the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
utive trifling ought to be enough to arouse the most patient of laborers | of May 18, uttered by my friend, the gentleman from Kentucky, whom 
and demand the most explicit legislative direction. Let us sec ifit | [ had not the honor of knowing at the time, never having heard his 


can be had. name mentioned until I saw it in the Recorp. [ Laughter. } 
i Several MEMBERS. Who is it? 
Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. Mr. CArutn. [Laughter.] The gentle 
Contract Labor and German Immigration. | man from Kentucky wound up his remarks on that occasion by saying, 
‘*T agree that we are paying $5,000 too much to the gentleman from 
| Missouri,’’ referring tome. Now,I agree with him entirely, and if he 
SPEECH had stopped there I would not have said a word, because 1 know that 
ed 'T am drawing more money than I am worth at this sort of business 
we [laughter], but he kept on and said: ‘‘ He is, I believe, originally from 


HON. FREDERICK G. NIEDRINGHAUS, | Westpbatia, Germany.” 


Now, I do not know what race my friend from Kentucky claims to 
OF MISSOURT, be a member of. [Taughter.]| He appears to have forgotten or to 


In THE HoUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, have overlooked the fact that, outside of the infusion of Latin blood, 

the American people are as purely Germanic to-day as I claim to be, 

Saturday, August 30, 1890. and also the fact that Westphalia was the original homeof the Saxon. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9632) to amend “ An act | On third of this race to-day is Germanic, of immigration covering : 


‘o prohibit the importation and migration of Sovelqpers and aliens under con- | period of perbapstwo hundred years. In thesixteenth ceutury a large 


Se nines pertorms labor in the United States, its Territories, and emigration lett Germany for religious reasons and for liberty, and eet- 
tled in the Carolinas and in Georgia, and their descendants are to-day 
Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS said: sitting in this House. I can recognize their Germen ancestry in their 
Mr. SPEAKER: I was in hopes that I would have been allowed thirty | physiognomy, in their intelligence and force of character; and I am 
minutes, as was agreed with my colleague [Mr. WADE] on yesterday, | glad to meet them, although a little sorry that they are sitting on the 
but being cut down to fifteen minutes I shall of course have to curtail | other side of the aisle. { Laughter. ] 
what I intended to say. About the same time some German emigrants found their way to the 
Upon the whole I am in favor of this bill, except one clause, which | Hudson and to Maryland and New Jersey, the stream of imiaigration 
1 consider to be an injustice to one class of our working people, and I | continuing at a more or less extent, until at the end of the forties, 
will at the opportune time offer an amendment striking out on the | mostly upon political grounds, German immigration increased to a 
tenth page, in the fifteenth line, the words ‘‘ regularly ordained minis- | very large degree, and has continued to the present day; so that at the 
ters of the gospel.”’ | present time we have in this country thirteen millions of German- 
It may appear somewhat peculiar to some of my colleagues here that | American citizens and their descendants of recent immigration, and 
I make this proposition. I am not, Mr. Speaker, opposed to ministers among them three million American citizens who have the right of 
of the gospel. They have certainly done a great deal of good in this | suffrage. I do not know whether my friend from Kentucky [Mr. 
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CARvTH ] has any of that class of citizens in his district or not. If he 
has, perhaps he would not have put that slur upon them. 

I presume that my friend from Kentucky Ptr. CARUTH] has read 
what is stated about me in the Congressional Directory, and that at one 
time I worked for $4 per week because I could not get any more. 

A Memper. Who wrote that? 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. Well, now, I wrote that myself [laughter], 
and I did it for this reason, that at some future time some poor, dis- 
couraged, struggling yourg man might read itand take courage. When 
I jooked around, as | entered this Hall, and saw on one side of me an 
eminent judge and on the other side an ex-governor of a State, and 
then again at that account of myself, it made my hair stand on end. 
{[Laughter.] I felt that | was out of place, as my friend from Ken- 
tucky firmly believes. [ Laughter. ] 

It is true, sir, that I came from Germany when a boy, but under the 
free institutions of this grand and glorious Unien, which give an equal 
chauce to all, I have been enabled to make a living, and a little over, 
and have at the same time succeeded in building up such a character 
and standing with the people among whom I have lived for the last 
thirty-five years that they have seen fit to send me here as their rep- 
resentative and for which they are responsible. 

How much time have I leit, Mr. Speaker ? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has two minutes. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may be allowed to proceed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. How much time does the gentleman 
desire? 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. Say ten minutes. 

Mr. PAYSON. I have no objection to that, Mr. Speaker, if the bill 
can be discussed; but there are a good many provisions to it that ought 
to be considered, and while the historic al)usions in which the gentle- 
man is indulging are very entertaining, they do not go to the subject of 
this bill, 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. Well, they concern a class of people of 
which this nation is largely made up. [Laughter. ] 

Mr, PAYSON. The gentleman of course understands that I do not 
mean any discourtesy. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Lilinois objects. 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS, How much time have I left then, Mr. 
Speaker? 

TheSPEAKER pro lempore. The timeot the gentleman has expired. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. Give me five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri asks 
unanimous consent that he be allowed to proceed for five minutes. 

Mr. PAYSON. LBefore that question is put, Mr. Speaker, I wantto 
make a suggestion, which I trast the gentleman will not regard as dis- 
courteous. What he has already said may necessitate some reply from 
the gentleman from Kentucky { Mr. CaruTH], who has already rushed 
to his feet in defense of his nationality [laughter], and in order to 
economize time I must insist that the debate shall be confined to the 
pending bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request that 
the gentleman [Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS] be allowed to proceed for five 
minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS, Mr. Speaker, I was going to speak of the 
economic influence of the German race, as wellas their social influence 

upon this nation, but I will print what I have to say on that subjectat 
some future day. 

And now, from a political standpoint, the Germans have certainly 
been patriotic people. In the war of Independence they furnished as 
large a percentage of soldiers to the Army as any other nationality, and 
at the beginning of the last war they rushed to arms with a zeal and 
enthusiasm as is hardly ever witnessed to defend this great and glorious 
Union, the country of their choice, because they found here their very 
ideal of a country, an El Dorado such as they had dreamt and sung 
about in the early days of their youth. For such a Union they were 
ready to offer their very lives. Thousands of them have fought, bled, 
and died, and their bones are to-day bleaching on Southern soil. 

Under the leadership of a heroic Lyon, Blair, Houser, Dr. Pretori- 
us, the Filleys, Sigel, Stannard, Cole, Parsons, and others, who tow- 
ered high above their fellow-men at that time, they saved the city of 
St. Louis and the State of Missouri from desolation and untold amount 
ot bloodshed. 

In moving on in the line of duty they may have trod upon soil very 
sensitive—l intended here to makea stronger remark, I will, however, 
abstain. 

By their zeal and loyalty they earned the peculiar title of ‘‘ D. D.,”’ 
of which they were frequently reminded with emphasis ! 

But when, on the last morningat Appomattox, the two armies met 
for the last time, when the shout of joy went along the line that de- 
liverance and peace had come, when the greatest general of this age 
told the belligerents to go home and take their horses with them (such 
an ending as the world had never seen), I thought that perhaps my 
kinsmen had also been forgiven. I was therefore surprised to find that 
a remnant of the same spirit was still lurking in the grass. 


Ltt 


I do not, however, wishtobe misunderstood by the Americay | 


nor by my direct kinsmen, in whose defense I am speaking, and J ; 


it to all, under these peculiar circumstances, to say, that 


American citizen I have never been more cordially received ana 


a8a Germay 


erously treated anywhere than by the members of the Fifty-firs: 4 ee 


| 


ican Congress, and whether I remain in politics or not J's} 
cherish the memory of my colleagues, irrespective of party, 
Germany has been one of the best friends America eye, 
while, during our late civil strife, this nation almost |,, 
bleeding out of a thousand wounds, the British lion lay wa 
the prey, Germany, and especially its people, never lost {ait} 
nation and doubted not for a moment the final outcome: they 
us their full sympathy and credit. When, therefore, the quest 
up before the American people as to what element they can a 
extend a welcome hand, I can justly assert that upon the whole 
ter class of people come to these shores than the German. 1 
certainly been a large tactor in the development of this coun 
The same can also be said of the Irish people, but I wi! 
upon that point, as some of my Irish-American colleagues on 
are more abundantly able to handle that gestion. 
Now, as to the bill in the main, Mr. Speaker, allow me hy 
that it is a most necessary and wise provision for the protecti: 
est American labor, and I am proud as a Republican that my | 
has always been in the lead when the security and protection of A 
can labor has been threatened. The unlimited and unsatisfying 


of heartless corporations and individuals have at various times a 


would yet, without the strong arm of the National Government 


them, contract for and import an undesirable element of labor into qu 


ters where not needed except for oppression, where the home labor 
supplies the demands; and, in consequence, the American laborer { 
himself without work and the means of livelihood, and 

tutions are thereby brought into disrespect. 


na 
nd 


This degrading practice, I hold, has been carried on mainly by parti 


who never did a real, honest day’s work, and who are therefore uz 
to sympathize with the honest American laborer in whatev: 
he may make himself useful. 

It has been truly said upon this floor, Mr. Speaker, that w! 
speak of labor we do not speak of a class, but of a condition, 
have all either occupied or experienced, or else in which we o: 
scendants will be placed, sooner or later; a fact I need not here d 
as, no doubt, Mr. Speaker, all my colleagues will agree with me 
interest, therefore, Mr. Speaker, in the question of American lab 


mutual, and the honoring and protecting of the same is our sa 
duty; and if I could not leave my children one cent I stil! leave t! 


a legacy in our American institutions which honor and protect | 


From an economic standpoint, we must admit that the Germans |! 


taken anactive part in the development of this country; in every b: 


of industry, as well as in education, has their co-operation been fel! 
Many important branches of industry have been inaugurated and : 

ried on by them, thereby largely adding to the treasure of the country 
They have in many instances been satisfied with the poorest of Amer 
ican soil, yes, have converted the wilderness into a garden, and by in 


dustry and economy have founded thousands of happy homes. 


tre 


The main question that has of recent years been agitated in privat 


and public, and by the press in connection with immigration, i 
social question. It has been claimed that the institutions so de 
every American heart are threatened by certain influences of the 


s the 
ar to 


(er- 


man element; many suggestions have been made as to how to regulat 


tions, the most recent being that on landing the emigrant should under 


stand the Constitution of the United States. Now, just imagine, ’ 


Speaker, if you please, a German emigrant, with his wife and children 


1 


who has perhaps saved and economized for years for the purpos 


eventually casting his lot with the American people, and finally, wb: 


an 


enabled to make the voyage, as he comes in sight of Sandy !/ook an 
soon the statue of Liberty, his heart beats high with joy as he puts bis 
foot on American soil, ‘‘the land of the free and the home of the brave 


just imagine Uncle Sam, in his characteristic costume, stepping 0) 


him with a great big book, the Constitution of the United States, and 


demanding of him its interpretation ! ah 
Now look at him; there he stands with his wife and children, 4 
hand he may be, and, if his pilgrimage occurs in winter, tn ord 


keep his feet warm, perhaps in wooden shoes. He and his sons 


ready to do the hardest kind of work, and his daughters willing t 


,iarn 


r 
ar¢ 
a 


| 


ake 


your bread and cook your meals. I have often reflected as to what we 


would eat and drink were it not for the German and Irish p‘ 


There he stands, confronted by Brother Jonathan, demanding } mt 
fathom what at the beginning of this session the lawyers and (oc'' 


upon this floor could not solve. I am, however, glad to know tha 


tthe 


Committee on Immigration will not inflict this hardship when the 


will finally report their bill, 
It is true the German emigrant brings with him some custom 
are, in the strict New England puritanical sense, un-American 


he is a law-abiding citizen he likes personal liberty as to eatiny 4» 
drinking. Although upon the whole religious, his religion ™4Y, 


form and expression, differ in many respects. His idea of the 50 
may be peculiar; and I do not doubt that the Savior himself wo 


that 
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ope time have found New England an uncomfortable place with regard | 
to that question ! 

There is still a great deal of piety in the German people. If you, 
Mr. Speaker, will follow me as I wander through the German quarters 
where they are settled around their respective churches of all denomi- | 
nations you will find that they are in their places in church on San- 
day mornings, and if you watch them you can not butadmit that they 
gre a good and devout people. Being mostly working people, we will 
follow them to their homes. There we tind them gathered at a plain 
home dinner, after which they indulge in social talk, a pipe, and per- 
haps, in some instances, a glass of beeror wine. If the family has 

wn children, sons or daughters, they are living out, but make their 
Sunday visit, and if after pay-day, add their mite to the family treas- 
ures, may be with the viewof buyinga home (home, this great Germanic 
ideal ). oe 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if ever you want to find a happy home, here you 
fnd it. It is true when in early spring the sun coaxes out foliage and 
flower the nature-loving German, like bird aiter a long winter roost, | 
feels a desire for the open air, for some grove or hamlet where he and | 
family may spend a day of real rest. I have often seen them pass my 
house in all sorts of vehicles, butall full of merriment and joy for what | 
the day might have instore forthem. Still it wasSunday, when, Mr. 
Speaker and members of this House, you might go to Sunday-school and | 
church, and as wagon after wagon passes with its happy load, will you | 
stand by grudgingly, because these people enjoy what you may be able 
to enjoy every day of the week? I say no; follow them with your good | 
wishes and observe them in their pleasure as they are once more being 
prought in contact with nature and nature’s God. ; 

It is said of our ancestry that they worshiped in groves; yes, the 
very oak, which is perhaps only true indirectly, which I can explain | 
by reciting an expression of a young man in search of gold and while 
crossing the Sierra Nevadas on the west coastof Mexico. ‘‘On entering 
the dense forests lexperienced,’’ hesaid, ‘‘the most elevating and solemn 
sensation in my life here in this solitude. I felt myself as in the 
very presence of God, and a spontaneous longing for what is pure and 
good took possession of my soul.’’ 

This is the same feeling that was experienced by our German an- | 
cestry and is stil] felt by my kinsmen to-day, asthey are brought into 
contact with nature. ‘This is pure devotion, after an unwritten creed, 
but still true religion; and he returns home, after such a day’s ex- 
perience, a better man. This country need not fear any danger for its 
institutions from that quarter, and we may as well allow the German- 
American some latitude and also his choice as to his diet if he pays 
for it and respects the rights and peace of his fellow-men. 

There is still another point in connection with German immigration 
very frequently discussed by the press, and that is as to how soon this 
dement should become americanized. Steps are being taken in many 
localities with the view of bringing this about very speedily, which I 
think isa mistake. The transition should progress very slowly, so 
that it may be done with the least injury and greatest good te the 
whole nation. 

Inorderto give the immigrant the fuli benefit of the advantages which 
this country offers, and in order to make him feel content and at home 
and to become acquainted with American institutions, duties, and privi- 
leges, he needs German-American friends, he needs the German press, 
the school, and the church, at any rate in the first generation. 

Assoon as a German becomes americanized his wants become greater, 
which should not be stimulated until heis ready to meetthem. Fam- 
ily ties are in this way saved from disruption, and the process of amer- 
icanizing the race goes on almost unobserved and still very rapidly. 
The application of any special method of hastening the process would, | 
therefore, be a great mistake, and what is true of the German people | 
is perhaps true with regard to other nationalities; but the final result 
will be one undivided American nation, bearing upon its face and in | 
its character the good qualities of all the nations of the earth. 


Political Murder. 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. CHRISTOPHER A. BERGEN, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
iy THE HovsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
September 2 and 3, 1890. 


The House having under consideration the report in the investigation of the 
Matter of Clayton vs. Breckinridge— 

Mr. BERGEN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The investigation of this matter was instituted on 
the petition of one of the first citizens of Arkansas. The resolution of | 
the House passed upon that petition naturally divided itself into two | 
parts, having relation to the ballots cast and to the methods of election | 
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employed. The investigation was called for from the whole country, 


both to determine if the present incumbent had been elected and if 


| assassination had been employed to secure him in his seat. It was no 
| Slight matter in the judgment of the country that a man of intelli 


gence, who had honorably contended for his seat in Cong 


ess, while he 
was engaged in the contest, disputing the right of 1 


i g sitting member, 
| should have been stricken down with death. Chat he was foully 
shot; that he was sneakingly assassinated: that he was stealthily 
stolen upon and his life taken from him is admitted by all and goes 
without question, and in this inv ration that it was alsodone by the 
partisans of the respondent is no longer an open utter, but stands 
proved indubitably. Everybody who has 0 associated with that 
assassination, by every portion of the evidence that has been adduced, 
has been traced in one way or anether to a triend of Mr. Breckinridge 


| and it was a pitiable sight to see in the court-room at Little Rock ow 


brother surrounded by this coterie of 


, ¥ ‘ ] + 
ispects, constantly in association 


| with them and constantly consulting with them evidently as to what 


evidence should be adduced. 


Che inquiry which has been made by the committee has not extended 


| over the whole territory. That was found impracticable, and by com- 


mon consent it was confined to those particular polls and distriets which 
were brought in question by the attorneys in the case. My colleague 
irom Missouri [Mr. WILSON] says because this is not strictly a con- 
tested-election case it is not a matter in which attorneys covld be en 


| gaged and counsel could be had, orany consideration paid to 1 1e wishes 
0 


f the parties most materially interested. The petitionera;y jeared for 
himself. One of the best lawyers of Arkansas and of the country, he 


presented the matters complained of. For the respondent there ap- 


| peared Mr. Harrod, Judge McCain, and Ex-Attorney-General Gar- 


land. It is placing things on wrong bases to say that the Committee 
Mr. Breckinridge 
would have resented, justly resented it, had the committee ignored his 
wishes, had it disregarded his eounsel, had it rejected his witnesses. 
At the inception of my remarks, I wish to state that the investiga- 
tion was pursued with the greatest liberality toall. Noone was denied 
a hearing. Noone wasshutout. Every one was allowed and encour- 
aged to appear and testify, and the grandest scope and largest liberty 
was given to appearances made. : 


Everything was done with a view to 
bring in witnesses. 


It is true that it urged them to bring in the wit 
nesses as fast as they could, but it is not true that the committee left 
the city of Little Rock or the State of Arkansas with one witness un- 
sworn who was presented for the purpose. 

J enter with hesitation upon a discussion of this case. From its in- 
ception it has been unhappy and peevish, and for nineteen months has 
been the sensitive spot in our national life. The case involves much 
of personality, and is calculated to excite a great deal of animated dis- 
cussion. I shrink from that because on the other side of this House 
are many men whom I respect, and to whom, whiist I believe the Dem- 
ocratic party is responsible for the situation, because they are members 
of that party, I would not assign a single act which would commit 
them toso wrongadeed, The case bristles with that life, that spirit, 
and that hate which brought on the most animated political discussion 
that has been had anywhere in the land. 

This district is naturally, itis supposed, aliout 4,000 or 4,500 Repub- 
lican. It has been represented on this floor during the three terms of 
its existence by a Democrat. The parties who came into this contest 
were well fitted to contend against each other. They were men of abil 
ity and of experience; men who were shrewd and capable in the man- 
agement of political affairs, and they undertook a canvass one against 
the other. It wasan exciting campaign. Trouble after trouble fol- 
lowed, and when the election was over, who was elected and what 
was the real and proper result were questions that were settled in no 


| man’smind; but there was one thing that was not expected by any fair- 


minded person, and that was that the assassin could operate to make 
a seat firm and fixed. His hand, like the tyrant’s, never produces 
peace. 

Under the circumstances thrown about the case I should have great 
difficulty in confining my remarks to the idea that the investigation 
is of a contest for oflice principally. Todo so would be to dwarf the 
subject in hand and belittle what is evidently the most stupendous 
effort yet recorded in our history if anything against the existence ot 
this honorable body, its rights and prerogatives 

At Little Rock good feeling prevailed in the subcommittee; and I 
refer to this now becaus¢ I am surprised to find in the minority report 
a reflection upon the majority, both of the subcommittee and the main 
committee. ‘This course on the part of the minority is entirely uncalled 
for, and I believe without precedent. I suppose there is an explanation, 
but I doubt very much if it wil! ever get to the floor of this House. We 
of this side are in honor bound not to exact it, and the other side does not 
d the subcommit- 
tee worked with unanimity and without discord Not that there were 
no differences of opinion. My friends from Pennsylvania and Missouri 
{Mr. Maisu and Mr. WILSoN] difiered from the majority, no doubt, 
upon many matters it that one single thing was excluded from the 
investigation that was sought to be proved by Mr. Lreckinridge or his 
counsel is a statement that goes beyond the fact, and no one knows it 
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better than those gentlemer. that wereon the committee and Mr. Breck- | tleman from Jowa [Mr. Lacey] had control of the man who m1 aps 
inridge and his counsel. 'up, and I would like to know if those proceedings were put jn +}, Ar 
Itisstated also that the committee went to Arkansas and there under- | record, and it so, where they can be found. All of the me: ' 0 
took an investigation, but left it, as it were, halt finished. ‘The state- the House can not get into the brains of the several gent! het 
ment is that when it returned to Washington the examination of wit- | have named, so they must be guided by the record. ral 
nesses was to be as open here as it had been in Arkansas. Let us look ir. BERGEN. The gentleman seems to have forgotten 
for a moment at the reasonableness of the snggestion. Some things | is something in the record 
need only to be stated to show how ridiculous and improbable they | Mr. OUTHWAITE. Oh, I do not care about something els, 


are. The subcommittee had gone 1,500 miles to Arkansas to take the | record; I want to know whether this is in the record; and 
testimony of the witnesses there. It would cost $300 apiece to bring | where. 
them from there te Washington. It was evidently to avoid this ex- Mr. BERGEN. Mr. Speaker—— 


pense that the House had sent the committee to Arkansas. Besides it Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Will the gentlen ik 
must not be forgotten that the members of that committee claim to be | me just one word? t 
honorable men and that they must have acted under a sense of re- Mr. BERGEN. Certainly. i 
sponsibility to this House, to constituencies, and tothecountry toexert; Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. While Iam unwilling to | b 


a“ proper watch upon the public fands; yet, in the face ot all this, re- | terrapt the gentleman, though he states matters of fact about ww! 
spondent solemnly asserts over his signature that the taking of evidence | may differ with him, I wish to say in this connection, as h 
under promises from the committee was to be as open here as there, ferred to what is ‘‘in my brain,’’ that I think he is totally i: rate 
and the processes of the House equally at his disposal; nor does be show | in that respect, as about a number of other things which he has gon, 
that there was a single protest from himself or the minority of the | over, and which at the proper time will be replied to. I do no 
committee at the proposed waste of public treasure. silence to be construed as concurrence by any means in statem: 

It pains me exceedingly that a question of personal veracity should | to matters of fact which I dissent from. 
have been raised between the minority and majority of this committee, Mr. BERGEN. What I have referred to, Mr. Speaker, could ; 
and also that this question should have been brought into a matter | well be a matter of record except, as 1 have said, such portions of ita 
in which Mr. Breckinridge is entitled to have no personality except | might have been taken down by the stenographer. [ have here, how 
hisown. It is exceedingly unfortunate that what took place the last | ever, in support of the statements which are put forth in the record 
night that the committee was in Little Rock was not reported by the | and copied in the report of the majority in this case, the affidavit of thy 
stenographer in full. But, whether reported or not, it does not become | stenographer. 
an honorable man, whether it involves a seat in this House or bis Mr. OUTHWAITE. That is the report by the stenograph 
reputation as a man of truth and of honor, to deny what actually did | occurred? 
take place; and when a gentleman stands on this floor and, for the Mr. BERGEN. Yes, sir. 
sake of politics, or for the sake of anything else, denies what has been Mr. OUTHWAITE. Now, where is there any report of tha’ 











established and what is true in his own conscience, he forsakes that | you were giving to the House a few minutes ago as having occurred a 
dignity which attaches to manhood always, aud his action is most un- | that time and which you stated ought to be in the brains of certain 
becoming, most disrespectful to this House, and most dishonoring to | gentlemen who were there present, but which is not in the record 


himself. I can not believe that what I am about to state will be de- and notin this affidavit? Whereis that? 

nied by my brother from Pennsylvania [Mr. MAIsH] until he takes; Mr. BERGEN. I am sorry that I am so incapable of making th 

the floor and denies it here. 1 know, he knows—he was present— | gentleman comprehend. At the beginning I said that this was leit on 

the chairman of the committee knows, and perhaps two hundred peo- | by the stenographer; that it was unfortunate that it was le/t out. The 

ple in Arkansas know what took place. It was not done in a corner. | place where it would seem it ought to come in is between the answer 

It was done in open session of the committee, in the presence of the | of Mr. McClure and the answer of Mr. McCain to the question of M: 

stenographer, in the presence of all the counsel, and in the presence ot | LACEY as just cited. 

the people. | Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. Allow me to ask when was that sv 
“It was, if I remember right, the fifteenth day the committee had been | plie/—that unfortunate omission? ; 

in Little Rock, perhaps the fourteenth. It had been taking testimony on Mr. BERGEN. I do not know that there is any supply of an) 

both sides from the timeitarrived. There was no rule that first one side | fortunate omission. 

should conclade its evidence and then the other side commence, but both Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. You say it was unfortunately 0 

sides were allowed to bring in their witnesses as they could get them. | Now when was that uniortunate omission supplied ? 

Each side, therefore, had fourteen days, with the processes of this| Mr. BERGEN. I know of no unfortunate omission supplicd 

House at its command as free as the air we breathe,to bring witnesses | Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. You said it was unfortunately omitted: 

before the committee and offer the evidence it wished to adduce. It | that is, that latter part you read. 

was night, it was getting late, it had been prearranged that the com- Mr. BERGEN. Mystatementis unfortunately omitted; the conve: 

mittee should soon leave. Two or three days before it had been an- | sation that was had by the committee with the counsel of Mr. Breckin 

nounced that it would probably leave at suchatime. There was noth- | ridge as to the adjournment is what was uniortunately omitted. [ do 

ing new in that; everybody was expecting it to go. There were no | not consider this, which is @ part of the record, certified to by the 

witnesses in the court-room not sworn and an application had been | stenographer and which appears in the report ofthe majority, is 0 itted 

made on the part of Mr. Breckinridge’s counsel that the committee | at all. 

would authorize the taking before a notary of the testimony of some Mr. OUTHWAITE. Does the stenographer, in that certiicate or 

additional witnesses that they thought they had in Arkansas. The | affidavit which he sends here, swear that he has sent what occ’ 

committee at first stated that all the indulgence that was reasonAbie | the conclusion of the taking of the testimony there? 

and proper had been already given, and declined the. proposition. | Mr. BERGEN. As he reported it; as much as he reported o! it 

Then a member of the committee said to the counsel, ‘‘ How many | Mr. OUTHWAITE. Why did he not report it all as it occurred 

| 








witnesses have yougot?’’ They said they could not tell. This mem- Mr. BERGEN. You have asked that question; I can not answer) 
ber then asked, ‘‘ Have you two hundred?’’ They could not tell. Mr. OUTHWAITE. That stenographer came from some )! 
‘*Have you one hundred?’’ They could not tell. Then seventy- | Iowa, did he not—from Mr. LAcgy’s district? 
live and fifty were mentioned as the possible number, and finally the Mr. BERGEN. Yes, from Iowa. 
counsel said that they thought they had twenty-five witnesses, ahd Mr. ROWELL. Does that affect his credibility or his ability 
named some of them, Governor Hughes among them. The mem-' Mr. OUTHWAITE. It goes to show that he is not one of t! 
ber then said that he understood the committee had come to Arkansas | cial stenographers of the House. 
to take this evidence, and he did not think it ought to leave till it was Mr. BERGEN. He was the official stenographer of the 
taken. Thereupon the chairman of the committee announced that the | mittee. 
committee would not leave Arkansas until all the evidence in that Mr. STRUBLE. And under oath ? 
State that was offered was taken. Mr. BERGEN. And under oath—sworn to take down the ): 
Mr. OUTHWAITE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? ings correctly; but evidently he did not understand that what ' 
Mr. BERGEN. Yes, sir. pired between the committee and the counsel had to be repor' 
Mr. OUTHWAITE. I simply want to ask upon what page of the | further than its result. 
record I may find the remarkable statement the gentleman has just Now, Mr. Speaker, why the change? Why does the majo: 
made. I have pot seen it in the record and I would like to know the | tion of the committee make seemingly this charge in the repo! 
page upon which it can be found. was not entertained in Arkansas. All were good fellows together \'e 
Mr. BERGEN. I think the gentleman will find it in the brain of | everything went on harmoniously and pleasantly. Nobody wan't 
Mr. MAtsH, in the brain of Mr. Lacey, in the brain of Mr. Breck- | get out of Arkansas more than my brother from Pennsylvania ’ 
inridge, and in the brain of his counsel who were there. a pertect godsend to him when the time was fixed to go. !!' 
Mr.OUTHWAITE. But I can not get into the brains of those gen- | happy as the rest. 
tlemen. I can only be guided by the record, and I should like to But this whole matter changed when the balance of the » 
know whether the statement which the gentleman bas just made is to | of the Elections Committee and Mr. Garland got hold of the © 
he found in the record. You had control of the record. The gen- | Then is when this discovery—if it has ever been discovered—'' 
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apon the mind gf the respondent that there was some mistake made in 
\rkansas in regard to what ought to have been proved, and the pretense 
ow is that he can go back there and prove anything he pleases, and 
neeause he can do that he wants this House to order that this investi- 
tion has not been made in good faith and that the committee has 
sot finished its duties there. 


Mr. Speaker, I submit this branch of the matter. It is unworthy, | 
3 | have said, of the dignity of a case managed by able men. It is | 


worthy the position of such gentlemen as have been engaged by Mr. 
greckinridge as counsel. It is unworthy of a member of this Honse. 
if they have seen that they have made mistakes, they should admit it 
ike men and foot the consequences, or come in and plead for consider- 
tion on that account; not come in on this floor and undertake to de- 


‘me the characters of honorable members of this House having charge | 


hat they may divert the issue and bolster up a cause that is without 
merit. 


put, Mr. Speaker, I would call attention to some of the provisions | 


‘ the statutes of Arkansas in regard to elections, to wit 


sec, 2157. The judges of election appointed by the county court or chosen by 
e assembled electors under the provisions of this act shall, if practicable, be 


itic i ac , , = 0 > f ee re . - - . : 
{ different political parties, so that each party may be represented, and they | fully, and feloniously fail and neglect after the close of the polls at said election 
- : | tosign the ll-book ; lect »¢ _ 
Sec, 2668. The sheriff of each county shall appoint as deputiesa suitable num- | ‘°*" the poll-books of said election, count 
vr of persons in the election districts in his county to attend to each election | 
a such district, to preserve order, and to do and perform such other things in | 1 os be #0) 
| mind, They failed to ‘‘ count 
Sec, 2675. All elections by the people shall be by ballot. Every ballot shall 
e numbered in the order in which it shall be received, and the number re- | 


shall in addition be able to read and write. 


elation thereto as may be required of them by the judges. 


orded by the election officers on the list of voters opposite the name of the 
lector who presents the ballot. 


Sec, 2676. It shall be the duty of the county courtin each of the counties of | 
his State to provide, at the expense of the county, a good and sufficient ballot- | 


with lock and key, for the several townships or places of voting’in their | ‘ over one of the poll-books, seal the same, and direct ittothe cierk of the county 


espective counties, for the safe-keeping of the ballots that may be given onthe 
ay of election held in such township. 


Sec, 2677. It shall be the duty of the sheriff in the several counties in this | 


sate to deliver to one of the judges of the election in cach township the bal! lot- 
wxes 80 provided by the county court of his county. 
Sec. 2678. If any sheriff shall fail to deliver, or cause to be delivered, the ballot- 


»xes, as provided in the foregoing section, he shall, upon conviction thereof, | 


vfore any court having competent jurisdiction, be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceding £10 for each failure. 


Sec. 2682. It shall be the duty of the clerks of election to register the names of 


each and all electors in the order in which they may present their ballots, 
placing opposite each name its appropriate number, as required by section 2675. 

Sec, 2683. At the closing of the polls the poil-books shall be signed by the 

idges and clerks, and after the signing the ballot-box shall be opened and the 
allots therein contained shall be taken out, one by one at a time by one of the 
judges, who shall read distinctly, while the ballot remains in his hands, the 
name or names contained thereon; and that the same method shall be pre- 
served as to all ballots in the box. 

Sec, 2689. That the judges shall certify under theirown hands the number of 
votes cast for each person, and the office for which such yotes were given, which 
shall be attested by the cierks. 

Sec, 2690, After canvassing the votes as aforesaid, the judges of election, be- 
fore they disperse, shall put under cover one of the poll-books, seal the same 
und direct itto the county clerk. 


It may be said, Mr. Speaker, that it is apparent that there was a 


wiform purpose on the part of the county judges in making their ap- 


pointments of Republican election judges to avoid the law rather than to | 
comply with it. This appears, not only in the particular polls investi- | 


gated, but at almost every poll in the district where the subject is 
tonched uponintheevidence. ‘Take for instance the evidence of Judge 
Dent, who was county judge of Woodruff County. He says he ap- 
pointed but two that could read and write, and one of them did not 


verve. At two polls he appointed no Republicans. Now, bear in mind | 
that they were men that could not read and write, and the judge knew | 
it when he made theappointments. In some cases the scheme seemed | 
to be to appoint those too ignorant to act or those so situated that they | 
| Tan 


could not accept and who would therefore resign, and then fill their 
places by a packed posse at the polls with Democrats. 


Of course it is rather iaughable to the other side ot the House to hear | 
us speak of these things as discovered. What is news to someiscom- | 


monplace to others, and what we might think a serious matter they 
wight think trivial in the light of past experience. 


I will next refer to the returns from the polls which the Elections | 


\ommittee has advised the House to reject. 
The first I wish to direct attention to are those from White River. 


The judges here were two Democrats and one Republican. The Repub- | 


lican was a colored man who could not read or write. One judge, a 


Democrat, was substituted withoutsubmission to the voters assembled. | 
{do not remember reading the statute of Arkansas on that subject to | 


the House, but it provides that when for any cause there shall be a 
‘aeancy in an election board it shall be filled by the electors present. 


The Republican supervisor was not allowed in the room when the | 
clection was held during the day at this poll, nor until evening, while | 
counting. That is in violation of the United States law. This super- | 
‘sor was put out of the room while trying to get in, trying to fulfill | 


is duty as he was sworn to do. The Democratic justice ot the peace 
used his office to misdirect the supervisor and told him that his duties 
Were outside to keep the peace. The ballot-box was kept out of sight. 
voting was through a window which was 6 feet 3 inches high, 

%0 that no one could see the ballot-box. Neither supervisor was with 
the box at the dinner hour, and only oneclerk. There is not the same 


number of tickets returned as returned counted or as names appear on | 


the poll-book. The returns were not put under cover, sealed, and so 
preserved. Sixty-two persons appeared before the subcommittee and 
swore that the tickets numbered as if their ballots by the returns were 
nottheir ballots. These were Breckinridge tickets, and they had voted 
for Clayton. Two also appeared and swore that they voted for Clayton 
who were not on the poll-books. The judges at this poll were all in 
dicted and tried in the United States court and convicted as charged 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. With what were they charged and of wh 
were they convicted ? 

Mr. BERGEN. The indictment contains six coun 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. What was the final result of 


| cases; were the men punished ? 


Mr. BERGEN. Well, I will read that. You need not 
pointed. I have something to say on that subject. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. Tey werethere together. ‘Tell it all. 

Mr. BERGEN. I refer to page 603 of the testimony in answer to 
the gentleman from Ohio. I read from the sixth count of the indict 
ment, upon which these gentlemen were convicted by the jury 


rhatthe said Rufus J. Martin, David N. Hignight, and Robert Anthony, judges 
of election aforesaid, on the day and year last aforesaid, did willfully, unlaw- 


Iam afraid the gentleman from Ohio will omit that word in his 


examine, and cast up the ballots cast at said election, and cause to be e:ume 

ated the number of votes for each person as shown by the ballots, and set dow: 
the same in the list or poll-books aforesaid, and publicly proclaim the same to 
the people present, and tocertify under their hands the number of votes given 
to each person and the office for which such votes were given, and to put under 


court of said county before they dispersed, contrary to the form of the statute in 


| such case made and provided and against the peace and dignity of the l'nited 


States of America. 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. Of what were they convicted? 

Mr. BERGEN. Of that. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Of doing that before they went to sup) 

Mr. BERGEN. They were convicted. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Now, what was the penalty? 

Mr. BERGEN. They were convicted of feloniously neglecting to do 
all those things after they closed the polls. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. But they did it all right after supper. 

Mr. BERGEN. But the law prescribes that they shall do it before 
they disperse, before they leave. If they disperse and leave the bal 


| lot-box to be tampered with, put in the hands of third parties, what 
| is the use of the statute? They absolutely ignored the statute, pur 


poselyignored it. What for? They musthavehada purpose. When 


| was all this tampering done? Sixty-two witnesses swear their votes 
' were changed. When was that done ? 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. It was never done at all. 

Mr. BERGEN. It was done after they bad gone to dinner, when 
the box was in the hands of third parties. That is when it was tam 

red with. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Never done at all Now, what was the pen 
alty? 

Mr. BERGEN May I have 


| done? 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. Yes 

Mr. BERGEN. Sixty-two people swear it was done. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. No; they do not. 

Mr. BERGEN. And I will put sixty-two people under oath against 
the word of the gentleman from Ohio, much as I respect the gentle 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. What was the nature of the penalty for that 
enormous offense ” 

Mr. CASWELL. ‘Those sixty-two people knew the facts, and the 
gentleman from Ohio does not know them. 

Mr. BERGEN. Yes; for he was not there. He did not see it. 
That is what I mean when I say I will put the testimony of these 
people against his word. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. What was the penalty? What did the Federal 
Republican judge impose upon these men in view of the enormons crime 
they had prepetrated ? 

Mr. BERGEN. Mr. Speaker— 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Well, it was $10 fine ifthe gentleman can 
not tell, I will. 

Mr. LACEY. Do you think that was enough? Do you not think 
it was trivial and shameful ? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE, I think this Federal judge, who has since been 
promoted by this Administration, would be likely to be severe enough. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey). Does 
the gentleman from New Jersey yield? 

Mr. BERGEN. Oh, yes; I want these gentlemen to have all the 
chance that is possible. 1 have got something to say about the fine. 


| The gentleman from Ohio need not be afraid about that. I am very 


anxious, Mr. Speaker, to tell what the finewas. It was $10 and costs. 
Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. Who assessed that fine? 
Mr. BERGEN. The jndge of the court. 
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Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. Whowasthat? Was it not Judge Cald- |. 


well‘ 


im 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. Ten dollars was the limit under the law, was | 


it not? 

Mr. LACEY. No; itought to have been the penitentiary. That is | 
what it ought to have been. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. You know more about it than the judge does. 

Mr. WILSON, ot Missouri. Was that not Judge Caldwell, who is 
pow a United States circuit judge and a Republican of very high stand- 
ing’? 

Mr. BERGEN. I think it was Judge Shiras, if I remember right. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. It was Judge Caldwell. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Was not that his opinion of the case crystal- 
lized into a fine of $10, in view of all the facts? 

Mr. BERGEN. If the gentleman will keep his peace for a moment 
I have something to say, as I said before, on this matter of $10 fine 
and costs. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. We were there together and heard all 
about it. Now, tell it all. 

Mr. BERGEN. In the first place, Mr. Speaker, $10, when they get 
down to Arkansas, in the matter of # fine against a man who has com- 
mitted crimes against the ballet-box, become so big and immense to 
the eye that one would think it was impossible for him to make $10 
there in a lifetime. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. Is that your opinion of Judge Cald- 
well? 

Mr. BERGEN. But, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman tells us that there 
was not administered against these men adequate punishment for the 
crime committed. The judge at that court did not propose to visit the 
different parties who appeared before him with adequate punishment 
for the many crimes they committed. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. Why not? 








Mr. BERGEN. It seems to have been the custom in these cases to | 


make a man pay a fine of $10 upon every conviction. That was the 
most that they would stand, seemingly, in Arkansas and let live; and 
Judge Caldwell wanted to live. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. Will my friend allow me to ask him 
another question? Did not Judge Caldwell assess that fine of $10 be- 
cause he regarded the defendants as unintentionally and ignorantly 
doing what they were charged with doing ? 

Mr. RERGEN. There is nothing in the record to show that. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missonri. Nothing in the record to show that ? 

Mr. BERGEN, I do not suppose it is true, and I de not believe it. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. But he assessed a fine of $10 against 
these men because they had done something they did not know that 
they ought not to have done. 

Mr. BERGEN. If the gentleman wants to know why I think Judge 
Caldwell put it at $10 for I will tell him. He had fined a Democrat 
$500. Itappears when he made the fine $500 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. Against whom? 

Mr. BERGEN. That the Democrats asa party paidit, and he wanted 
the defendant individually to suffer something from the punishment 
he placed upon him. If $500 exacted sympathy hethought may be $10 
would not. [Laughter. } 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. Now, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man if he would make an explanation as to whether that $500 fine was 
not in an altogether different matter? 

Mr. BERGEN. It wasanotherease. There wereten cases and eight 
of them were convictions. 

Mr. WILSON, ef Missouri. Was not that $500 fine assessed against 
a man on an entirely different statement of facts? 

Mr. BERGEN. Certainly; there is no dispute about that. The 
Democrats, Mr. Breckinridge, and the chairman of the Democratic 
committee paid the fine. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. But that was not on this charge. 

Mr. BERGEN. That was on another. 

Mr. WLLSON, of Missouri. That was where aman had brought up 
ashotgun and charged around and finally a negro man took care of 
him. 

Mr. BAKER. Was that in connection with the same contest ? 

Mr. BERGEN. Oh, yes; it was part of the same contest. It was 
part of this same election. It was somebody else who had done somc- 
thing else in this same election of Mr. Breckinridge. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. Does my friend charge that in the case 
where this man was fined $500 (the case of this man Dansby) it af- 
fected the result one solitary vote ? 

Mr. BERGEN, The Dansby case’? 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri, The Dansby case. 

Mr. BERGEN. Why, certainly. Do not anticipate me, judge. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. You bronght up the Dansby case in 
connection with these ten-dollar fellows. 

Mr. BERGEN. Now, what I have stated seems in strange contrast 

with this, which I find in the minority report of the committee. I 





will read from page 12 language which is employed by the minority of 


the committee, signed by Mr. Maisu: 


The point is that every Democrat was, by these same juries of the Federal 
courts, acquitted of any offense and of every name that involved, directly or in- 


ees the corrupting of the ballot, or affecting tho free casting, { 


demand, I think, of the respondent and his counse), Racha 


na honest returning of the vote. 


I have just read the indictment in one case, which conclus ; 
the inaccuracy of that statement. It was put into this pr, rd 


a blunder. Would he remit the case that it ms ay be taken o1 
these reasons which I have gone through, before and after these ;, 
ruptions, the returns from this White River poll were considered } 
committee as unreliable, and the parties, under the practice and ¢)), 
which has prevailed in this House in all cases, to be relegat; 
proof of the vote cast. Ido not see how it could have don 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. I rise to an inquiry, and! \ 
gentleman if he will state who are the parties in this cas 

Mr. BERGEN. I reply that I agree with the gentleman { 
souri exactly, that this case is wrongly named Clayton . 
ridge. It is a case that comes into this House on petition. | 
investigation had under a resolution of the House, and if we wo 
have the name of petitioner and respondent, of course it wou!d | 
styled Clayton vs. Breckinridge. I suppose it would be correct] 

‘*In the matter of Clifton R. Breckinridge, sitting member. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. Now, if it does not interrupt my 
league, I would like to ask him another question. I was glad to hea 
the gentleman speak of the poll he mentioned. It you concladed {| 
returns were unreliable, do you not think it was our duty to the Hous 
as its representatives to poll the whole vote of Breckinridge as 
as that of Clayton? 

Mr. BERGEN. Wedid. Did you not? 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. Why, certainly we did not. 

Mr. BERGEN. Why, you were there. Why did you : 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. The committee did no 

Mr. BERGEN. I was one of five and you were on 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. Read your report. 

Mr. BERGEN. Nobody interfered with you. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. How could we doit? Could twoover 
three? What figure could the minority cut there? All we, 


to sit there and protest against what the majority did. I say, is it 


not your duty as a subcommittee to follow up the result, and when yo 
set aside the poll, find who voted for Breckinridge as well as who 
for Mr. Clayton and report it all to this House? 

Mr. BERGEN. We were not there to make findings. We wer 
there to make an investigation. The gentleman makes an incor: 
statement, and I think he will agree that it is incorrect when h: 
that he entered a protest. I heard of no protest from the gentlen 
from Missouri while the investigation was going onin Arkansas. ‘| 
whole matter went on harmoniously and pleasantly so far as me: 
of the committee were concerned. Everybody came before the co: 
mittee that was subpcenaed, and the gentleman from Missouri mad 
the investigation he saw fit, just as I madeall I desired. To say 1 
any member of the committee did not have free opportunity to iny 
gate fully is, I think the gentleman from Missouri will admit, to ma! 
an incorrect statement. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. If the gentleman will! pardon m« 
investigation was in charge of the majority of the committee 


question I ask him is this: When we set aside the returns of any pr 


cinct, ought we not to have polled all the votes, those on the | 
ridge side as well as upon the other? 

Mr. BERGEN. Now, the gentleman is taking a great d 
time and is acting very unreasonably, I think, in that respect 

Mr. TRACEY. I think it would be only fair for the gentle: 
from New Jersey to answer that question. 

Mr. BERGEN. I have answered it, and I will answer it by as} 
my friend another. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. Thereisa little too much of t 
aboutthat. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. BERGEN. I will ask my friend this question: Did : 
any witnesses to come before that committee that were not examined 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. But was it not our duty toca 
nesses ? 

Mr. BERGEN. Did you call any that were not examin¢ 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. It was the business of the 
to call them. 

Mr. BERGEN. How could we subpenathem’ We did not 
them. Did not Mr. Breckinridge have two or three counsel ti! 
was not the room filled with his friends every day and ho: 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. And werenot we, the commi'' 
with the investigation of the facts? 

Mr. BERGEN. We were; but, on the theory which the { 
undertakes to maintain here, suppose that we had gone there anc¢ 


eB @ > 


covered that fifty men whose names appeared upon thie poll-'005 
could not be found—a very likely thing under the management 0! \)¢ 


Democracy there—suppose, I say, we could not find those men, toe 
according to my friend’s theory, we would have to stop and ¢ vf 
and report that we could not finish and that our investigation * 
therefore void. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. That is a violent supposition 

Mr. BERGEN. Not so; and, on theother hand, the committee 
go there and did examine all the witnesses that were brought be‘ore 
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Every witness that came before it was allowed to testify fully. The 
examination proceeded in this way: If a witness was presented by 
the petitioner he examined him first, then the witness Was Cr0ss-ex- 
amiped by Mr. Breckinridge, and afterwards by the committee. Ifa 
witness was presented on the side of Mr. Breckinridge he was exam- 


ined upon that side first, then cross-examined, and then examined by | 


the committee. That was the usual course of procedure, and if the 


entieman from Missouri or his friends desired subpcenas for witnesses | 
i 


they were at his command. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. We had no friends. 

Mr. BERGEN. No friends! If Mr. Breckinridge or his friends had 
asked for subpoenas, or had asked to have other witnesses brought in, 
they would have been broughtin. They controlled their ownsubponas 
by request. 

“Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. We were there not representing any 
side, and it was our duty to make a full examination. 

Mr. BERGEN. I can not allow any further interruption, Mr. 
Speaker. [Cries of ‘‘ Regular order!’’ on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. ‘ Our client was the House of Represent 
atives. I have no friends and no enemies. 

Mr. KELLEY. 
up in my own mind. J would like to ask the gentleman from New 
Jersey if there was any action of the committee, the majority of th« 
committee, the whole committee, or the minority of the committee, 
that prevented anybody, either Mr. Breckinridge or his attorneys, from 
subpeenaing any witnesses that they desired to bring in to testify | 
fore the committee to prove the things they claim they had not an 

rtunity to prove? 

Mr. BERGEN. Notatall. On the contrary, they were at liberty 
to bring any witnesses they pleased and to prove everything they could 


prove. Blank subpoenas were given to them to fill out themselves to 


pring in their witnesses, and there was no limitation put upon them. 
Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. I want to make one other remark, but 
unless by the gentleman’s consent I will not interrupt him. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from New Jersey 
ield ? 

Mr. BERGEN. 
to accommodate my friend from Missouri. 
Let us next turn to Cotton Plant poll. 
derks were Democrats. The Republican supervisor was away prioi 
tolo’clock. The township is two-thirds colored. There are four col- 
ored Democrats. The returns from that township are: Breckinridge, 
186; Clayton, 132. They were never sealed. 
peared before the committee and swore that they had voted at that 


Here all the judges and tl 


election; that the tickets numbered to correspond with their names on | 


the poll-books, which were for Breckinridge, had not been cast by them, 
and that they had voted for Clayton. 
were not on the poll-books, appeared and swore that they had been at 
the poll and voted, and had voted for Clayton. 

For these reasons the committee in its report has thrown out the re- 
iurns from this poll and put the parties upon original proof as to the 
ballots cast. 

Augusta City is another poll which must be considered. All the 
three judges and two clerks were Democrats. There wasa Republican 
supervisor, but he was ordered out of the room in which the election 
was held by the Democratic county clerk and put out by the Democratic 
sheriff of the county. There was great excitement and threatened riot, 
and for two hours the voting was partially stopped. 

The supervisor was then admitted into the room with the box, but 
again ordered out of its presence to vote. He was not allowed to stay 
with it when the polls were closed; nor was it counted immediately 
on the closing of the polls, without separation of the officers, but was 
put with the Democratic county clerk, who kept it until the next morn- 
ing, and it was then counted about 90r10 o’clock. He was separated 
from it in the first place till late in the morning, in the second place 
during the time he went to vote, and in the third place from the time 
he went to supper until the time it was counted the next morning— 
all night. 

Eight persons who voted at this poll appeared before the committee 
and swore that the tickets claimed to have been voted by them, being 
Breckinridge tickets, had not been cast by them, that they had voted 
for Mr, Clayton; and seven others whose names were not on the poll- 
book appeared and swore that they had been at the election and had 
voted for Clayton. 

The returns, ballots, and poll-book were not sealed and safely key, 
a3 required by law, but carelessly kept so any one could get to them. 

The county clerk was indicted for interfering with the supervisor: 
he pleaded guilty and was sentenced. The sheriff was indicted and 
charged in two counts. ‘To these he pleaded guilty and was sentenced. 
The election judges were indicted and charged in three counts: th 
pleaded guilty and were sentenced. 

For these reasons the committee in its report has rejeeted the re 
from this poll and counted the ballots proved to have heen cast io 
candidate by original evidence. 


_ Riverside is the fourth precinct which is to be taken into considera- | 


The judges were two Democrats and one Republican, a colored 


I would like to ask a question to clear this matter | 


I can not yield further now, much as I would like | 


Forty-eight persons ap- | 


Twenty-nine others, whose namcs | 


man who could not read or write. The two D crats handled the 
tickets: the Republican was not allowed to t Chere was 
| an old colored supervisor. He L not cle and v¥ Democratic 
| tickets got in for Republican. That was a myst I read 
| from the testimony t appears on p 
XZ Did you see 
| A. I tried to see t 
Q. But you « 
4. You see if one m ad ¢ to wat i w 
side ioW Ina \ i ' < - d 
| There was one colores i \ 
| stringing the ballots 
| them out of the box 
| q. Stringing them « 
| A. Stringing with a 1 
| box and called them off, < 
called them off and the two « s ™ 
} to the colored judge s i] t 
to watch, and one! 


Q. You tried to? 
A. Yes, sir; Ite 
You don't say 
A I tried todo i , ! 
» But you d 
now? 
A. No. sir. 
q. You were 
j \. Yes, sir, 


















Q. You were superintene 
we Lin t{ouid y swenu 
ere handed up there anc 
\. Tothe best of my knowledg 
@. Can you swear you didn’t se 
A. I can’t say just hata: n didn't « ‘ i r 
| s ck nowadays. I want to give you to understand that all those met ' 
telligent, old men, and used to being around su places as I t 
| anything dark that day, but if they did, they were old hands 
| didn’t intend for a bloke like me to catch on. That was1 “ 
bean official at ar ection 
©). Who were the jud 
A. 5. M. Jones and Mr. J s 1 
q). Can he ul 
\) | 
4 Pp s 
ad to d 
nton 
[wenty-nine persons appeared |} et ommittec and swore tha 
' , , ‘ x 4 
| the tickets returned, corresponding to their numbers on the poll-list 
} : QP I< SA } i } 
being B cinridge tickets, had not been voted by them, and that they 
| had voted for Clayton. Five othe ppeared and swore that they had 
voted at that poll, although their names did not appear on the poll! 
| book, and that they had voted for Clayton. Under these circumstances 
| the returns have lost their reliabilit; the parti 6 put upo 
original proof as to the vote cast 
This concludes the case so far as tl Oo! iittee has agreed po 
| polls to be rejected Nor is there any dispute as to the number 
votes proved in the usual wa counted at the pl 
To conclude the ca ;made in this connection, the official return 
gave Breckinridge a majority of 846; deduct the retur m the poll 
so rejected and a1 142 still ren ns to him: deduct also th 
difference between Mr. Clayton’sand Mr. Breckinridge’s vote as proved 
before the committee and there still 1 I L majorit f 12 tor M: 
Breckinridge, without Plummervillk 
Plummerville, Howard Township, is a vote which was not includ 
in the official returns. An election was there held, and it concede 
on all hands thatthe box was stolen, that it itent uld be add 





and that it contained at least 433 majority for Clayton. Deducting 
from this the 12 remaining to Breckinridge as stated, a1 
as Clayton’s actual majority. It will be noticed that this i l 
than claimed for him in the committee’s report. I think that these 
votes were included by inadvertence; they are not proved to have be« 
cast except as the voters’ names appear on the poll-li and a 
poll-lists have lost their probative quality, 1} e rere ed them 
calculations. 

Before I turn from this branch of the case I want t 
an error in calculation made by the minority of the committee on it 


erence LLL LLL 


own basis. It has counted for Plummerville box the « produced 
i and in all the other cases the contents of the boxe cla d. Ne 
| it is admitted in the report of the minority that there was a Republic 
| majority in that box of 547. On the basis of 433, a diff ce of 11 
| the minority arrived at the conclusion that Br n 
by 77 majority. This plain error, if corrected, won! ‘ 
| difference of 37 as a m rity to Clayton lake t ‘ t 
| minority of the committee, but pursue it on t! 
| tablish for their own direction, and you ele layion |} 7 

But the principle is all wrong. When a box is rejected 
otes which are shown to have been cast by original proof are acce; 
in the count. The principle on which my calculation is based is t 
which has been repeatedly stated by this committee and is the u 


rule of the House resting on long-established authority, De 
well as Republican. I refer to Paine on Elections, section 596; and 
Democratic authority I refer to the case of English re. Pe 
Forty-eighth Congress, page 170 
| Thepoll at Kingsland, Prairie Township, in Cleveland County, should 
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bethrownout. Dansby’sintimidation of voters, with other things that | two other places at which no elections were held—Montoo,, 
took place there, justifies it. The testimony shows that the supervisor | cinct, in Monroe County, and Northwest precinct, in Stone Cc. 
was threatened and prevented from coming to the count; that voters were | But I want to leave this branch of the case, and turn my atten: 
threatened and went home without voting, for safety; that canvassers | another. P 
were forcibly deprived of party tickets; that the judges were all Demo- Let me come to the 29th of January. It was two mon?) 
crats; that though possessed of police powers they employed no means | three—after the election. Benjamin had been mobbed and , 
to prevent these outrages; that many frauds were committed. | The negro, Joe Smith, had been killed. His murderer was 

Bat to do so would not affect the result, and it was consequently al- | there, was at large, and notindicted. Wahl, the supe: 
lowed to stand by the committee | shot. Alexander, the constable, had been run out and 


l’reeman Township is a place where no election was held. The judges 
appointed were two Democrats and an ignorant colored man who could 
neither read nor write. One of the Democratic judges had the box and 
did not bring it till 2 o'clock, and then without thekey. But I will 
dismiss this on reading a brief extract from the evidence of the colored 
judge: 


Q, What did you do at 2 o'clock, when the other judge came? 

A, He come and set it down on Mayberry's table, and said to Esquire York, if 
© would break the lock or get the key he would hold the election 

q. After 2” 

A. Yes, air. 

Q. Why didn’t you break it’ | 

A. Well, the squire tried to get a key there iu the store, and couldn't find any 
key to fit it, and Se thought it was wrong to break alock; didn’t know whether 
it was a penitentiary offense or not. | 

Q. These men down there thought it was a penitentiary offense to break a 
ock? i 

A. That was his idea about it, He didn’t know about that. 

Q. There was nobody there had courage to break that lock for fear of the pen- 
tentiary’ 

A. It would seem so, sir. 

It remained locked all afternoon 
Yes, sir. 
®. And so there was no election held? 
. There was no election held at all. 

Q. You folks were arrested for that ’” 

A. Yes, sir. 

«). All three of you” 

A. Yes, sir 

q. And plead guiity 

4. Yes, sir; plead guilty. 

Q. And paid a fine” 

A. Yes, sir. 

q. And paid it up like men’? 

\. Yes, sir; I had to pay it; 1 was— 

Q. Then there were two judges there from 8 o'clock until 2? 

A. Yea, sir. 

«). But no ballot-box, no poll-book, no tally-sheet of no kind, and until the 
other judge came you couldn't do anything; the other judge thought you 
ouldn't do anything until the ballot-box came, till Mr. Trice came with the 
ox? 

A. Yes, sir; he said he didn’t think it would be legal to vote without tally- 
sheets 

q. And he had been voting at that time; but that was the first time he had 
served? 

A. I have been on that there business, but I were only one. 

You have got rich in valuable experience? 

Yes; I have now. 

You have some experience that you never had before? 
Yos, sir 

@. And then, about 2 o'clock, the ballot-box and the other judge with the 
rallot-box appeared ° 

4. Ves, sir. 

Q. But he had no key” 

A. He had no key. 

Q. And there was nobody there would venture to open it? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Or to break it open? 

A. Yes, sir; asked Squire York, the regular supervisor, and said if he would 
vreak it open he would hold the election. 

Q. Was there anything said there about it being unlawful to break the lock? 

A. I think York said he did not know. It looked, too, he might know, being 
a squire, whether it was a iclony to break thatlock or not; but I did not know. 

Q. The voters had pretty largely disappeared at that time any how? 


Q. 
A. 


Oe Oh 


A. Itseomsso. It was raining pretty hard, and there was 40 or 50 come after 
that, 
Q. And sonic did not co 


A, It seems they started and heard there was no clection. 

Q. Where they had started to come? 

A. Yes, sir; and they turned back before they got there. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Burrows). The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. OUTHWAITLE. lLask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey be permitted to continue for at least ten minutes 
longer. 

Mr. BERGEN. Mr. Speaker, | would like to proceed without limi- | 
tation, as other members of the committee were allowed to proceed. | 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I hope the gentleman will be | 
permitted to proceed until he concludes his remarks, 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Well, I will make the request for unavimous 
consent that he proceed without limitation. 

Mr. CRISP. ‘To be taken out of the time on that side. 

Mr. BERGEN. Of course. i 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Inthe absence of objection the gentle- 
man will be permitted to continue his remarks without limit. i 

There was no objection. 


, 





Wednesday, September 3. 


Mr. BERGEN. Mr, Speaker, when I was interrupted yesterday I 
was calling attention to places at which no election had been held in 
the district, especially referring to Freeman Township. There are 


Threats had been made on the life of Clayton and he had ! € ro 


not togoto Plummerville. He had gone to Plummerville and 


gaged in taking proof as to the vote at that box. He went ¢! ' 


der an assurance that his life would be spared. Three days} 
by in taking evidence relating to the tickets cast, and not 
was said, not an inquiry made as to the stealing of the )) 
knew that it had beenstolen. That was admitted by everybo 
inquiry had been made as to who did the deed. Night can 
was in his room. He had been moved from an inner room { 


| in which there was a window, and where he was exposed 


s (les 


v 


1 


f 


j 
i 


previously been forced to leave the hotel and take rooms at t 


tage by the woods. He was there shot. 
When Mr. Clayton wasassassinated then wasa supreme mo 


Mr. Breckinridge. A throb of horror likeanelectric wavesurged | 


the whole nation. He no longer had on his hands a contest, b; 
an infinitely higher responsibility to himself and his party. 
assume to criticise his course. It was his to do as he saw fit. 
signing he would have disowned all advantage gained. His ; 
had been stricken down by onesingleshot. Could he be mayn 
nay, heroic, and disown the advantage gained by resignat 


stroke of the pen would accomplishit. In doing sole would, too, }ia | 


lé 


rt 


init 


been considerate enough for the better element of his own part 


havedrawnitinto theposition of defending and palliating the gr: a 


stroke ever made at liberty and governmentas here established 
the assassination of Lincoln and of Garfield. I am told that thi 
course advised by some of the great leadersofhisparty. But th 
sel did not prevail. An examination into the methods em; 


lor 


this election shows why. To do so would have made him 
that element of his party which had reached its climax in | 
serve him at the fatal shot. It was a straggle which none ma 


On the one hand were his hopeful friends and an expectant 
members I believe of the other side of this House—on the oti 
were immediate sordid gain, the man who had fired the gun, 


ic 


ciates in the crime, and al! that element of his party avarici: 


constantly gaining in power which had counseled the deed 


moted it. They had risked their lives, their all, for him, and : 


he to desert them when they most needed his help? Th 
problem, and he stood with them who at death’s doorhad s: 
him. 

The controversy was hopeless for Mr. Breckinridge if \{: 
proved his vote according to his notice of contest. I have sh 
rotten the election was. This, of course, was known to thos 
worked with Mr. Breckinridge, his partisans, his friends; nob 


better than they. They had conducted it. Many slurs hia 
cast against the petitioner. They are meant to divert trom (! 


but are straws to the wind. What was the condition o! that « 


in the minds of the respondent’s friends? [4 is idle to cast 
this man or that who in Arkansas may have taken part in 


what was the situation to these men? Did they fear convictio: 


no, There is no fear of conviction in Arkansas for offenses a2. 


publicanism. Men there commit crime and go without « 
without punishment, if the crime is political. Why, tl 
there be any fear of a conviction for this crime? There 
particle, 


There was a deep-seated scheme. It ran back to mont) 


when the attempt was made on the life of Wahl. Wahl’s 
wanted. Why? Because he had testified against the 
thieves? Yes; but not because of their fear of conviction fo 


the ballot-box. The only thing in the way of Breckinmdge's 


was the life of Clayton. Life in Arkansasis butan incident. 
pears whenever it stands in the way of something more nee! 


I have said there was no fear of conviction. I have alrea 
reference to the fact that the persons who were arraigued in t! 
States court were only fined $10 and costs and that those | 


stood in that community subject to the accusation of mur 
have been accused or indicted. With all the facts that have 


before the country and this House relating to the subject of t! 
ent murders committed, nota single indictment has been foun’ 
State of Arkansas in its State courts, and, of course, murc 


| within the jurisdiction of the United States courts. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Has the gentleman 


could be found ? 

Mr. BERGEN. No; but they have to me. There is ple: 
deuce. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Has the gentleman 


| nicated to the State authorities any evidence upon which ind 


r 


bu 


it in his report or in any other manner’? If the gentleman | 
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such evidence I trust he will formulate his information and name the | 


men, in order that the State authorities may have the benefit of that in- 
formation. 

Mr. BERGEN. Mr. Speaker, I have heard of the game of bluft and 
it is never better practiced than it is in the State of Arkansas and, | 
should judge trom the remarks of the gentleman, never better than by 
himself. The State of Arkansas stands to-day with the knowledge 
that men in and about Plummerville committed these crimes, yet there 
js not an indictment against one of them. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Can the gentleman name the men that ought 
to be indicted for the murder of Clayton ? 

Mr. BERGEN. The gentleman trom Ohio calls upon me to name 
the men who ought to be indicted tor the murder. It does not rest 
with me, even if I name the men, to command the courts of the State ot 
Arkansas to pursue them. That State has her legal officers, a whole 
machinery of law, and everything is in the hands of her Democracy; 
but she does not pursue these criminals. 
tleman’s question suggests are mere makeshifts. The country knows 
some things: that murder has heen committed; that the people there 
admit that it has been committed; that the ballot-box thieves are 
charged with the crime from the governor down, and yet no indictment 
has been found; that these thieves are Democrats, and the officers of 
the law are Democrats; and that this is ample proof of want of bona 
fides. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Iask you again to name the men that your 
committee discovered to be guilty of the murder of Clayton and that 
ought to be indicted for the crime. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from New Jersey 

ield? 

Mr. BERGEN. I do not, Mr. Speaker. 
time, and I want to get through. 

Mr. PEEL. You can not name anybody. 


I am speaking in others’ 


You have been there try- 
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of proof throughout this whole record that the 


Is there a particle 


| minority of this committee gave special attention to the inquiry into 


Such pretenses as the gen- | 


| trounblous times of reconstruction could be drawn 


| rattled to Sater. 


} qui vive. 
| Allis now to be made plain. 
| ville thieves a 


ing to get information, but you could not find any, and you can not | 


name anybody. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
clines to yield. 

Mr. BERGEN. Success was wanted for Mr. Breckinridge, and was 
to be had easiest and first, in the minds of this portion of the Democ- 
racy, by the death of Mr. Clayton. 

It was to be had, if necessary, at the price of blood; and it was so had. 
They had already threatened the life of Wahl and of Hobbs for one box. 
It would now take Clayton’s life to capture the district. 
was wanted, because it was seen that suspicion would settle at once 
upon the ballot-box thieves; and Wahl] knew some of them; he had 
already given some testimony which showed that he had knowledge 
who they were. There is no accuser like self. . So Lady Macheth 
could exclaim, ‘‘ Out, damned spot, out.’’ These men stood with this 
knowledge; their hands are black with blood. , 

This conspiracy was powerlul and extensive. It embraced the sher- 
iff, the deputy sheriffs, the clerks, and all the lower Democratic ele- 
ment throughout the Second district of Arkansas. 
exclusively Democratic. It terrorized the courts. It could command 
the respondent even and the _vernor to devise theories as to the per- 
petrators of the deed that were most ridiculous and mythical, and that, 
too, in the light of the information and belief they possessed that the 
ballot-box thieves were right there in their midst and had committed 
the murder, And the air was pregnant with like rumors. 

So the governor immediately after the assassination issued his proc- 
lamation offering a reward, and the next day wrote to Sheriff Shelby, 
using this pleading language: ‘‘Arkansas can not afford to rest quietly 
under this tou] stain, and it is not right that the officers should do so, 
nordo I believe you will in this case,’’ hoping to make this case an 
exception; and again in his message the same day to the Legislature, 
then in session: 


Mr. Speaker, I demand order. 
The gentleman from New Jersey de- 


At the time the deceased was thus murdered in cold blood he was engaged in 
taking testimony in reference to a contest for a seat in Congress, in which he 
was the moving party. He was, therefore, in the exercise of an inalienable 
right of citizenship, which none could have any disposition to (thwart, except 
the most abandoned of men. 


Evidently the governor then thought that Clayton was murdered to 
“thwart” his “‘ contest for a seat in Congress.’’ Is it any wonder that 
the people whom he specially represented—the Democratic party— 
should he thought responsible for the crime? If Clayton was 
“thwarted ’’ the advantage accrued to that party. 
_ Look at the theories of the murder which are set forth in the minor- 
ity report. They are on page 51, and described as six in number. 
This is the report of the Democratic minority of the Election Commit- 
tee. The first is, and theretore the most important, ‘‘ that he was killed 
by the men who stole the ballot-box.”” The second, ‘‘that he was 
killed by men who were under indictment’”—i. ¢., the ballot-box 
thieves, practically the same thing. The third, ‘‘that he was killed by 
men who wanted to stop inquiry into the rightof Mr. Breckinridge to 
hold his seat,”” Three matters of inquiry of the fir-t importance as to 
the killing of Clayton are thus set forth by the Democratic minority 
of the Elections Committee. Yet they paid no attention to them. 
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| daughters that will endure everything to pres 


Wahl’s life | 


It was political, 


these matters? Nota particle. 


rom the beginning of this investiga- 
to-day it 


tion until has been the part of the Democra 


to excuse, ex- 
‘ 





tenuate, and overlook in order to find some reasons why this assassina- 
tion was brought about other than upon any one of those three theories 
which they set out a st important to be examined, and, because the 
majority has adopted all three of the theories as trne, more feeling has 


been exhibited ag 
ence in this House. 
he other three theories na 


ne smed by the mine { the ymimit 


inst it than from anything else within my experi 


{ mittee are 
mythical, and shown to beso by the report. 

Clayton did not di ym an accident nor fr valries in the Re 
publican party. 

The Hooper theory is one that has been much pressed. It was fas- 
cinating. The portals of the grave had closed on him and it could 
all be built in the imagination. He had lived in Arkansas. The 


He had had 
He must have revenged 
He lived in California at the time ot the 
Was he absent from his home? He was 
Che offer of $5,000 reward brought ont that he 
Sater is a vagrant who wanders all over the country 
in search ofa living. The$5,000 were tempting. Shelby, the sheriff, 
helped him with the thought that they could divide the sum. 

The respondent, the governor, Sheriff Shelby, are happy, and they 
go to work. Once in a month they get a spasm and write a letter. 
The papers are filled with their diligence; the country is kept on the 
Fifteen months pass and theinvestigation is about to begin. 
The mystery is solved. 
The discovery 


nto if, 
a grievance with somebody else there then, 
this on Clayton by mistake. 
murder, far from the scene. 
a boastful braggart. 


rhe Plummer- 
saved. 


re is first made known to the 
public that Hooper did it. 
But the investigation proceeds, and it is disclosed that Hooper at 


the time of the murder was bedfast with dropsy and had not been out 
ot his house tor weeks 

There is a collapse. 

Still the respondent can not give up his fan 
desperation. That there isa widow in weeds and 


makes no difference—children that love their father’ 


He clings to it in 
an orphan family 
8 name, sons and 
The scandals of 
this infamy he would link to them toenduring fame. Butthere comes 
an end, and he abardons it in this language to the committee: ‘* The 
Hoopers had nothing to do with it (the killing of Clayton); let us ad 
mit that, and thus dispose of all suspicion relating tothe militia trou- 
ble.’’ Yet what does he insist? He after abandoning this 
theory, that this committee has been negligent in not permitting him 
to examine some witnesses in the State of Cali 
from California here 


rve it. 


insists, 


fornia or bring them 


to give testimony in this matter. Now, here is 
another—— 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Will the tleman alloy 
me to interrupt him as to a matter of fact? 
Mr. BERGEN. I will yield i question 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Is the gentleman aware— 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
{[Mr. BERGEN] yield ? 
Mr. BERGEN. I am 


Does the gentleman from New Jersey 


inxious to get through; the gentleman will 


have his own time. 


lot-box and who killed Clayton. 


—— 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. It is on! 
fact that I desired a word: but I do not wish to 
man. 

Mr. MAISH (to Mr. BERGEN You will have plenty of tims 

Mr. BERGEN. No, I have already taken too much time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
clines to yield. 

Mr. BERGEN. There is another theory. It is ‘‘the widow 
Some widow—Mrs. Randolph—wrote to W. H. Howell 
whom they both knew said he knew all about the ste 
On that tl 


yon a que tion of 


nterrupt the gentle 


gentleman from New Jersey dé 
tory. 
that a 


aling ot the bal- 


man 


rnor of Arkan 


as 





undertakes an investigation. It involves along delay. Mr. Breckin- 
ridge advises the governor. Ilowell sent tor four days into the 
country; and then this too isabandoned. All the while the bailot-bo 
theory is avoided, the theory that the ballot-b thieves committed 
the murder. 

What was the difliculty ? Was there any difliculty in finding out 
who they were? Twenty deputy sheriffs, Democrats, were deputized 


the day betore the election to go from Morrillten to Plammervile, os- 
tensibly for the purpose of keeping peace, but, as proved, evidently to 
see that things were recular according to Democratic ideas ; 
says they were not to guard thebox; that was not 
for. ty the lawof Arkansas they were under the direction of the elec 
tion judges. The judges had the right to command them into thei: 
presence tor their protection, for the protection of the poll, for the pro 
tection of everything that was done there, 
absolute control of the judges of election. 
The sheriff knows who these deputies were. 
merville during the day 


The sherifl 





at they weresent 


They were subject to th 


They were at Plum- 
Some were seen there just before the ballot 
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box was taken. Some were seen to go away as the ballot-box went. 
All were gone when the ballot-box was gone. Some dropped their hats 
on the road in their haste. One, though he had matches in his pocket, 
never thought of it till he had gone a mile aiter he lost his hat. He 
was so wrapped up in the idea of getting away from Plummerville that 
he forgot he had matches in his pocket that would enable him to find 
it. They were seen to carry the box, and it went with them. 

One of them during the day had gone away to Morrillton by mis- 
take. He returned to Plummerville at night when the box was to be 
stolen, and he disappeared as the box disappeared. He changed his 
hat before he left Morrillton, before he came back to Plummerville. 
What for, except tc disguise himself? Some went by train, some went 
on horseback, and the horses were seen to fly. There wasa big crowd 
in Plummerville before dark before the ballot-box was stolen. There 
were no negroes there; but when the bailot-box was stolen the town 
wasdeserted. They were members of the Democratic club of Morrillton. 

Mr. Speaker, I would exempt in my criticism respectable citizens of 
the State of Arkansas, who are Democratic, as well as Republican. 
There are many in the State of Arkansas, first-classgentlemen, who sup- 
port the Democratic ticket. 1 make no charges against these gentle- 
men, except that it was their duty to stand up against the mob and 
they did not do it. There is a monster which has settled upon this 
State that is controlling its best elements to-day to the ruin of its vital 
interests. It is easy to see its power both before the election and after- 
wards and throughout the whole course of the history of these transac- 
tions. It is the under portion of the community dominating the upper 
element. When this murder had been committed, was there any one 
in the State that undertook to investigate or find out the facts? No. 
The whole official force, instead of undertaking to investigate, under- 
took to conceal the crime, to look away from it, to see if there were not 
some way in which somebody else than the real criminals, or something 
else could be turned to, almost to the extent of questioning the fact 
of the murder iteelf. 

So even at the time of the coronez’s inquest Mrs. Craven, at whose 
house the murder had been committed, was not sworn asa witness; she 
was there; she must have known something of the facts, she ought to 
have known something; and yet Armstrong, the attorney of Mr. Breck- 
inridge, could not have her give her account of the aflair then. Ol). 
Bentley, the man who had been appointed deputy sheriff, has been ac- 
cused over and over again as having done the murder or being one of 
those who did it; he was the man who impaneled the coroner’s jury. 
Three days afterwards he sent a constable to make an examination, 
and then no further examination was made by his order. He is the 
brother of George Bentley, who was shot—another of the departed, 
of the dead—in connection with the case. Sheriff Shelby was back in 
the county, 25 miles away, collecting taxes. He was telegraphed to, 
but he did not return to the scene of the murder to investigate; and 
he keeps Ol. Bentley as hisdeputy. A few of these men were prose- 
cuted in the Federal courts, but none were prosecuted in the State 
courts. 

The State courts are under the power of this monster. The county 
judges pretended ignorance of the law that they might throw bait to 
this under-stratum and answer its purposes. When thereisa judge on 
the bench like Judge Cunningham, who undertakes to advise the grand 
jury to make an investigation, he is forced to resign and go out of the 
State andsgo to Oklahoma; the supreme court even is now under its 
pow er, 

Mr. Speaker, I call attertion to a recent Arkansas case, the case of 
Jones vs. Glidewell, just decided, a most remarkablecase. By this case 
it was 

Held that a wide-spread, systematic plan, whereby all negro voters in the 
county, underthreatsof * * * social ostracism and ofexpulsion from the com- 
munity,were compelled to vote open tickets, for the purpose of disclosing to their 
follows any negro who might try to vote for a Democratic candidate, will avoid 
the election, though there is no proof that a majority voted against their wishes 
by reason of the plan, and though it was also partly designed asa means of test- 
ing the returns of the election officers 

in this citation from the syllabus of the case I have left out the 
terms ‘‘personal violence,’’ because they are not properly inserted. 
The syllabus as printed is misleading. My authority for this state- 
ment is this language from the opinion: 

There is proof here of the same spirit of intolerance, of the same efforts on the 
part of the blacks to enforce unanimity in politics through the influence of the 
church, ostracism from society, and indignities which fall little short of intimi- 
dation as defined in that case. (Patton vs. Coates, 41 Ark.,111.) But there is 


lacking in this case the element of threats and acts of violence, without which 
the judgment avoiding the election in that case would not have been reached. 


This case is to be found in the thirteenth volume of the Southwest- 
ern Reporter, page 723. 

This decision only applies to colored voters. The same principle 
applied to the white voters throughout the land would invalidate the 
ballot of every voter who happens to belong to a political or campaign 
club. Of course all such would be intolerable in such clubs if thty 
would not agree in advance to vote the party ticket. 

Mr. HILL. I did not catch the title of the case. Will the gentle- 
man state again what decision that is? 

Mr. BERGEN. Jones vs. Glidewell, reported in 13 Southwestern 
Reporter. 











Mr. HILL. What State? 


Mr. BERGEN. The State of Arkansas. 


I hesitate to note that public sentiment in Arkansas is of that s 


mold that the courts have had to be warped by it. Such j 
however, as appears by this case. 
ing to this decision, and it is a mere suggestion to this 
to order that all colored voters shall vote at a separate pr. 
then hold that race distinction was so pressed on them that ; 
not dare to vote the Democratic ticket, and throw all out. 


All that now has to be done ; 


thea f 


l 


t 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. Can you give an example of that thin; 


time that it has ever occurred? 


Mr. BERGEN. This case of Jones vs. Glidewell did it. 
Mr. OUTHWAITE. Read the testimony and show it if you , 
Mr. BERGEN. Oh, well, the gentleman is unfair to ask ihat 


time. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, this was a political murder. It was so y 
stood by the whole community. Mr. Beckinridge’s friends as 
as his enemies so understood it. The governor so understoo 
The Legislature so understood it. Mr. Breckinridge himself so 


stood itand has so acted from the beginning. The Democratic part 


its worst element—did it, and afterwards assumed the responsi!)i| it 


had to. The burden of proof was against it. It undertook to ex; 


itaway. Commonsentimentdemanded thatitshould. The ch 
of its executive committee offered $200 reward. 

3ut it has not undertaken to expose who committed the deed 
was not undertaken on its part at Little Rock; and ever since ¢} 
time has been spentin its excuses in trivial matters and assignments 
causes for delay. It has constantly thrown straws like this Hoon 
story, like this widow tale and the orphan spook to complicate th 
in sentiment and turn attention from the real issue. Fines imp 
by the court have been paid by its executive committee, paid by cor 
tributions from the body of the party, paid by the respondent. The o! 
cers of the law were under its command, members ofit, and they ha: 
fact avoided all investigations, have been indifterent, and have ado)! 
every suggestion that could entertheir minds to divert public attent 
in other directions than to those persons who everything in th: 
shows should have been accused of the crime. 

When William the Silent was in power he was assailed. Gi 
went to him secretly, stole in upon his peace without warning « 
pose, aimlessly to allappearance. In that awful hour he fired th: 
which cost the life of both. He had pursued his object for seven y: 


He wanted the life of the prince. He gotit. Was it said that h ha 


some personal animosity? Was it argued that it was a piece of 1 
venge? Oh no; it has notsogoneinto history. It wasa politica! cri: 
and those who prompted the assassin are the persons who are res; 
ble in history for the commission of the deed. 

Was Mr. Breckinridge in this? [ trust not; I believe not. Ivy 
feel very sad to make any statement here on this floor that wou 
so terrible as that. But it was in his power to save the life of Clayt 
Did he doit? It is said that he gave the order. I trust he did. 

When Cesar was struck by Casca there stood in the crowd one 
son. That person was Brutus, They had been rivals, but ( 


trusted Brutus. Brutus had often saved Cesar. Czesar could not 

until he saw that Brutus also aimed a dagger to his heart, and then h 
It is said that if Mr. Breckinridge is declared not elected he wil! be 

returned within a week. Let it be soif it be the will of the people o! 


the district. But let it be upon a free ballot and a tair count, and t! 


cried out ‘‘ Et tu, Brute?’ and died. 
is all that is asked. 


The secret of this whole contest is the race problem. I can not 
the very limited time that I shall allow to myself further go into a d 


cussion of this matter. The simple question that comes to the peop! 


of one section is whether one white man of the other shall hav 
much power as four of them. This will not be permitted. It cant 
be permitted. It is nullification as hideous and as horrible as | 
which reared its head in the days of Jackson, and it will be as « 
tainly stamped down in this day as that was under his iron 
The Constitution, which provides that the colored man may vot 
be defended until that provision, like every other in it, shal! ! 


proper result. 


I appeal to members of the other side of this House. I ask t! 


correct this evil, not by undertaking here or anywhere to set aside the 


provisions of this Constitution, but by those means which are i! 
power, those conciliatory measures which are always in the poss 
of the right-minded, to control men who natarally seek their 4: 


and protection. 


They have as a party, in this House, excusedalmost every crim 
is in the penal code. Intimidation has been proved in election ‘ 
after election case, and they havedefendedit. Frauds have beens! 
and they have excused them. Ballot-boxes have been stuffed, |) 
been stolen, have been broken open, have been substituted, an: ‘! 
have excused thedeeds. Boards of election have illustrated the! 
perfidy by their perjury, and they have excused them. [Returns 


been tampered with, have been altered, have been stolen, and have bce” 
Murders have been comm'' 


destroyed, and they have overlooked all. 
ted, and they have excused them. 


mob powse r is 





Re I i i i i a 
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The question now is whether as a party they will stand in this House | 


and solidly support a position that it is right to strike down him who 
js a contestant to make a seat secure. 
And when the blood of thy martyr Stephen was shed, I also was standi 


ing 


py, and consenting unto his death, and kept the raiment of them that slew 
bir 

May this never come from my friends of the other side of this aisle, 
lest they, like Saul, shall also some day first see a vision. 


The Wrong and Injustice of the McKinley Bill, 


SPFECH 


HON. JASON B. BROWN, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, September 8, 1890, 


On the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize the dulies on imports, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. JASON B. BROWN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: That the present distressful condition of our country 
js sufficient to cause serious apprehension and alarm, no one can gain- 
say or deny. On every hand we see labor prostrate, all kinds of in- 
dustrial, agricultural, and other business enterprises, save those that 
receive the fostering and p. stective care of the Government, on the de- 
cline. Those pursuits of life the great majority of our people are en- 
gaged in, agriculture and labor, which, for the good of the entire coun- 
try ought to be the most prosperous of all, are bearing unjust burdens 


i ¢ 
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should be, clearly and unmistakably assert the following proposition 
That the taxes, duties, impr ises, or money raised, no mat 
by what form of taxation, should be revenue for th vernment, 1 
bounty for a private use; that the power of Congress, by virtue « 
| these constitutional provisions, is expressly limived to raising revenu 
for some public purpose, such as paying the del } ited States 
| or providing for the common defense and general w f the United 
| States; but that in no instance should these p is beemployed by 
Congress to give any class of industry, occupation, or people an advan 
tage over another, no matter whet rit be under the guise of y 
tion or otherwise. 

Such was the almost un 1 understood meani e provisions 
of our Constitution, and the practice of Congress and the depart 
ments of the Government under them until 1861, when the present 
high protective tariffact which still exists, with some icatic n 
made, was passed. It was passed upon the statement then made that 
its necessity was only temporary, and upon the express promise th 


|} aS soon as the necessity—which was the war 


-passed away if would be 


| repealed, and the former tariff would be restored. 


| only find this law in force, 


and meeting with untold disasters never before known in our country’s | 


history. There is no want in our vatural resources, nor in the intelli- 


lamitous condition of affairs. 
ing cause of this condition. 


. . . . . | 
It being impussible to trace this cause to any want of natural advan- | 


tages or to any defect in our system of government, if properly ad- 
ministered, or to any infirmity of the great body of our people, this 
destroying cause must be, inevitably and logically, directly traceable 
tosome serions, if not criminal misconduct upon the part of those to 
whom the people have intrusted the management of the affairs of Gov- 
ernment, 


The great object of just governmentis to cause all of its burdens to | 


be borne equally by all the people who owe jt allegiance. As these 
bardens come in a large measure from the exercise of the taxing power, 
the Democratic party has, from the founding of our Government, de- 
manded that that power should be so conducted that the weight and 
responsibility of taxation would fall upon ali of the people alike in 
proportion to their ability to bear it; and in all cases, if such should 
occur, where it was inevitable that a discrimination should be made, 
that such discrimination should be made against the strong and in 
favor of the weak, against the rich and in favor of the poor. 

That our Government was intended to be one of perfect equality 
among the people is found in the introductory portion of our Constitu- 
tion, which declares that the Constitution was ordained and established 
to forma more perfect union, establish justice, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our pus- 
terity. These great objects could not be attained without the people 
furnishing proper and necessary means for government support. The 


| possible. 


Constitution charges Congress with the duty of obtaining such means | 


of support from the people, and directs Congress in reference to the 
manner in which the same shall he obtained. It provides that Con- 
gress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and gen- 
eral welfare of the United States. 

This provision of the Constitution is put into execution by Congress 
passing what are called revenue bills. ‘The Constitution provides that 
all bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of Representa- 
tives, giving the Senate power to propose amendments. The giving 
to the House of Representatives exclusive jurisdiction to originate rev- 
enue bills undoubtedly was because the entire membership of the House 
of Representatives was to be elected by the people every two years, 
thereby making its membership more directly representative of the 
people and more immediately responsible to them than the Senate; 

t any abuse occurring in the raising of the revenue could be more 
easily and speedily corrected if the originating of it was exclusively 
with the House of Representatives than otherwise. The intention 
clearly was to keep the matter of raising revenue, which could only be 
ione by some form of taxation, as nearly in the people’s hands as pos- 
sible. This was manifestly upon the theory that the nearer the people 
come to engage in the exercise of the taxing power the more justly and 
evenly would that power be imposed upon them. 

These clanses of the Constitution, when construed together as they 





Twenty-five years have come and gone since the claimed nec y 
for the present high protective tariff law which places an average of 47 
per cent. duty on foreign imports has passed away, and we now not 
but we also find the advocates of high pro 
tection demanding more. One would naturally suppose that the bene 
ficiaries of the present high protective tariff, who have received, and 
are still receiving, such great rewards from it, would be satisfied with 
it. .A law which has so enormously enriched them at the expens: 
of every other industry and enterprise in the country ought to quench 
their thirst for greed and gain. 

But itis notso. The fact that the present tariff enabled them to 
filch from the pockets of American consumers at least four and one-hal! 
dollars of bounty, for which they paid nothing, for every dollar it put 
into the public Treasury patiently submit 
ted toit—has incited them to demand of the Republican 


asity 


—and the people h 1ViDY SO 


party ascheme 


| by which they can carry on their system of robbery and plunder upon 
gence, enterprise, or industry of our people to justify this present ca- | 
We must look elsewhere for the produc- | 


the agricultural and laboring people of the country upon a more en 
larged scale. 

In the Republican national convention at Chicago, which nominated 
President Harrison, the protective-tariff robbers det 
lican party that it should give 
their lust for gain, a 
words: 

We are uncompromisingly in favor of t 
rhe protectiv« n must be maintained 





nanded ofthe Repub 
tunity to sat 
0 its platform th 


them ag 


nd eompelled it to 


reater Oppo! 


n 


put int 


syst 


With this party pledge obtained, the protective-tariff conspirator 
according to agreement, furnished the necessary funds to the Repu 
lican election managers with which to organize the floaters into bloc} 
of five and to put each block in the hands of a trusted man, and to sex 
that none escaped, but that all voted the Republican ti Hay 
succeeded in electing the Republican ticket by the most corrupt, di 
geraceful, and dishonest methods ever known in American politics, the 
same greedy and unconscionable protectionists are now demanding th 
fulfillment of the political bargain and compact they made with the 


‘ket. 


Republican leaders. To make that bargain and compact good, the 

demand the passage of ‘‘a financial monster, the McKinley bil! 
Their demands have been heard by the representatives of the Repul 

lican party in the lower House of Congress who have passed this mo1 


strous measure. The Republican party 

passed it with some amendments, adding to its enormity, if such we 
These amendments will soon be disposed of, and it will 
to the Republican President, be signed and enforced by him as the! 
of the land, ostensibly to raise revenue, but really to pay those 
made his election sure. 

The people will have to submit to this great outrage, 
justice, no matter how severe the affliction may be, 
comes when by an election they can and will rectify t 
storing the Democratic party to power, and ther 


of the Senate has likewi 


wrong, and 
until the ti 
his wrong by 
by bringing about 


, complete change in the administration of publi 1 the inter 
of the people. 
The title of the bill is— 
\ bill to reduce the revenue and ¢ \ 
purpose 
The meaning of the words ‘‘and for other purposes,’? mentioned 
the title, can be easily and readily understood by an examination 
the bedy of the bill, wherein its unjust and unfair discriminations 
favor of all protected industries and against all unprotected indust 
are plainly seen. This bill ought to beentitled ‘‘ A bill to increaseta 


and enrich cormorants 

Upon its slightest examination it is plainly seen its enactment 
place additional burde: isses of people, farmers, laborer 
workingmen, and all others, save those who are capital-owners of t! 
several protected industries for whose benefit it is to become a law. It 
lays its hands most heavily upon all classes of our people who are not 
possessed of riches, but who are compelled to labor, engage in agricult 
ure, professional life, ill business enterprises of some kind in 
order that they may support themselves and families. 


} 


3 upon all cl 


or sm 
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Its extraordinary length renders it impossible for me to take itup| Mr.Curtts. I should say so. 


: : ie : Mr. VooRHEES, other words, you have . 
in detail and point out its several unjust discriminations against the Mr aaa Coie a oumh te end as tio per cent. d 
. z : s. . ® - ent. duly 


poorer classes, against persons of moderate means, who in many in- | ing all of the protection that we want. I would not have it any less than 50+ 
stances are compelled to buy more of the high-taxed articles mentioned | ce™t. 1 do not see how you can do anything else than retain it at that ras, 


sm he 






. > ; 5 , ¥ S f 
in it than are those who clothe themselves in untaxed “purple and i ieuaiven anal tee uuieest ite tama Bil Manufacturers, of 

- . ig . . > "Re , a. 
fine linen. Upon this point I will content myself by quoting some Mr, leader Staum enid: 
whatat length from the minutes of the hearing which was extended : tt 

> ' ‘ ‘ bythe Senate Finance Committee | It is my privilege to appear before you as the representative of at jeac ‘ 
to importers, manulacturers,and others by the Senate Finance u X©© | tenths of the importers of pottery and glassware of the city of 
when it was being considered by that committee. A large delegation | through whose hands probably three-ivurths of the imports of this 
of gentlemen from New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, Boston, Philadel- : ae ae Bi oie - 
: , in ; . By the McKinley administrative bill, restoring the duty on pack 2 

phia, and elsewhere who are engaged in the business of importing. and | 1), 056 industries receive au additional protection to that which they . 
many of whom are also manulacturers, appeared betore that committee | in procuring in the rormer tariff bill of trom 11} to 15 per cent., or, in oth 
and gave reasons why it should not be passed. | goods paying a duty of 55 per cent, ay n ill have s pay trom 66} to 

- . . . "ee , } a yo , ‘ er t a } 

Mr. James M, Constable, ‘ hairman of the delegation, in addressing a eee ante talioa i eiaieenet mnie on by ed eaueae en . 
the committee and introducing the members of the delegation, said: Nothing, however, in the McKinley tariff bill brought greater const: 

Gentlemen : I have been selected upon this occasion to present to your honor- among the dealers in this branch than the exorbitantand in many cases | 

s : : e 2 _ | itive rates proposed on different articles of glassware. 
« able body the various gentlemen who wish to be heara in regard to their inter- + . * * * a e 
ests. I believe I have been honored in that way because J am the oldest man Why now a compound duty should be proposed on a line of goods wh; 
im che a Sate, ce a anaes t oo salled MeKinl a thing has never before existed, is inexplicable to us. In articles of 
: > - Thet oe ayers oe a . "4 va ee -_ oo tl at ‘ - = 7 manufactures where compound duties have existed it was always clai:n. 
‘ ne paperseny . enonn= Ge ¥ co Hol we ways speak the truth, that we are | understand it, that the specific duty was to reimburse the manufacture 
alifrom the city of New York. jentiemen itis not o ; weare from every larre duty that was exacted on the raw material, and the ad valorem duty \ 
importing center of this country, from Chicago, Cincinnati, Boston, Philadel- | oo tirued as protection. Why aspecitic duty should be levied on artic: 
phia,and New York, direst necessity which are not consumed to any extent by the richer p+ : 

We come here to protest against the passage of this McKinley bill because we | cities who have gas at their disposal, vut on the poorer classes in the 
think it is legislation in favor of one class of citizens against the other, nimely, | the country » ho depend upon a lamp for their light, ranging from 72 to { | 
against the importers for the benefit of the manufacturers; we are here to pro- | cent., certainly deserves explanation. 
test inthe name of the poor man of the country agaiusi the enormous increase The glassmanufacturers of the country have for years been supp! 
in duties proposed, which will compel him to pay an increased price for every | least from 80.to 8 per ceut. of the entire consumption. The lowering o 
article he consumes, If this bill should go into operation a grea many of the | iff on glassware by the act of 1883, through adding 5 per cent. to the rate. | { 
wentlemen present and the interests which they revresent would have to retire reality reducing it from 10 to 25 per cent. on low-priced bulky goods throue 
from business, There was aspeech made at the dinner of the Home Market | the abrogation ofthe duty on packages and inland freight,l am safe tosay did jot ) 
Club, in Boston, the other day by Mr. Proctor. He said that he was in favorof | add oneitem tothe list of articles tuat were being imported and did not detract 
a tariff that would give the greatest benefit to the greatest number of people. | one dollar from the protection of domestic manufactures, simply because th: 

Gentlemen, we hope you are like-minded. If you are, this tariff bill will never | mestic manufacturers have the market so cowpletely in their contro! un f tire 
become alaw duty were to-morrow reduced by one-hal. itcould not make an iuroad iit ' 

Mr. Henry W. Cartis said production by any appreciable percentage. a 

. We areand have been exporting pressed glassware and chimneys to « 

Senators, it was my pleasure a few weeks ago to appear before this committee | tent to Central and South America and Germany. 4 
or a portion of your body, and at that time one of the first questions which were There are certain articles of glassware which the whole world draws from ¢ 
put to me by the Senator from lowa was: “ Whoare you?” Ilrise asa represent- | one locality, and if you were to raise the duty to 5u0 per cent. it would s i 
ative of the silk interest and I do hope that you will not feel that you are look- | result in advancing the price to the consumer or compel him to do wit ( 
ng upon importers alone, tor I represent a hon-e (indeed all of the commission . rs o . t 
importing houses are to-day more largely interested in domestic silks than they Mr. Louis Windmiiller said: ti 
are in foreign) which has its largest interest in domestic manufacture. Mr. Chairman and gent!emen of the commitiee, it is proposed in Sch: } t 

e . ~ * * * 375, ete., to raise the duty on wool of the third class, when costing 13< ti 

Lam a thorough-goinz, out and out protectionist Republican, and I do not | less, to 32 per cent.; when over 13 cents per pound, to 5) percent. By vl- 
know that there isanything more distasteful to me than a free-trader, unless it | ministrative bill, packing charges are to be ad.jed, so that most woo! « P 
isamugwump. I wantto impressupon the gentlemen of the Senate present | class will cost over 13 cents and would have to pay 50 per cent. 0 
the tact that, while we are here as representatives of the business interests of l’resent duties are: b 
New York in the importing of merchandise, we also represent the manufact- Two and one-half cents per pound when costing 12 cents or less, equal to 21. o 

ers of domestic goods, per cent.; 5 cents per pound when costing over 12 cents, equal to 30,75 per « ta 

We represent $900,000,000 of capital employed in domestic mills, and the em- wa ¢ e . : : a , p 
ployment of thousands and hundreds of thousands of operatives. _To raise the duty on carpet-wool increases the cost of an article made « in 

* ‘ . . , * sively tor our home market. There is hardly a cottage in the United States th 

Iam going to call your attention toa few facts and figures covering the arti- without @ carpet or rug of some kind. it will add in every household to at tt 
cles which have been committed to my care. I do not propose to occupy your | Which is wholly unnecessary and pemeee makety. If , } 
time in reading all of these somewhat lengthy schedules. If the gentlemen of No wool is mused in this country for that a omy & se anes oe 
the committee so desire, it will be my plea-ure to leave them with the conmit- domestic wool is cheap, 1 will not amount to 24 eee cont. of the prod See 
tee. Take the matter of silk and cotton velvet, of the cheaper grade. that comes from sheep raised in :exas on the Mexican border, If you incr A i pe 

Silk and cotton velvet costing 93 pfenningsa meter pays 50 percent. duty at | te duty to lw per cent. you could not induce our farmers to raise s ee] fig 
the present time, and will, under the McKinley bill, pay L118 percent, A silk vel- this course wool, It would be tantamount to os a to deteriora anor ta 
vet costing 8 francs 25 centimes pays to-day 50 per cent., and under the McKin- stock, and to act contrary to their own interests. Sheep bearing eee carpe 0 
ley bill it will pay 54 per cent. This illustrates to you the point that the McKin- | “Y ool will produce 24 to 3 pounds, worth 18 cents per pound, herpes 
ley bill bears the hardest upon the people who can afford it the least, sheep, requiring no more labor, will bring 5 to 6 pounds each, worth ents 

Take the item of pie e-dyed cotton-back satin, an article which is used al- | P& pound. i i y fi b : a 
most entirely by the poorest classes and gives the Sunday a tire to our working Most of the carpet wool imported into this country, comes el = ae bs 
girls, the poor woman's luxury, You take a sixteen cotton-back satin, costing of Russia and Asia, where civilization _ unknown. To stimu me one oe du 
70 centimes per meter, and to-day it pays 50 percent. duty, while under thos bill | “on here, at the expense of our carpet industry, seems like fostering | ‘ ] 
it will pay 73 per cent. That is an increase of 46] per cent. in the amount ofthat | ©" healthy and growing trees. 
duty, . cate Mr. Ernest Werner said: 
a . ony amare. rf Come a ———— wate hen aep A ene ee Gentlemen of the committee, I will not make any remarks upou this very pa 
The same is true of the 24-inch eatin now paying a duty of 50 per cent.. which important section of the tariff other than the few condensed statements which } 

ae San ona in a pay ng 7 As ere I have drawn up in the shape of a short brief. They will concern sect } 
would be raised to 73] per cent., while the same goods, costing 1 franc 19 cen- m 
times, would pay 54] per cent, under the McKinley tariff bill with regard to the woolen schedule. = 

y 3 ‘ . : 3 ; Mr. Hiscock. Are you a woolen importer? 3 
° . . . ° ° ° Mr. Wenner. No, sir: I am adealer in woolen goods, domestic and import } 

You take that same article, costing $1.25 a yard, and it will pay 56 per cent. | My remarks refer entirely to the importation of woolen cloth, cassimeres, etc. to; 
duty under the MeKinley bill, So I might go on through this whole «chedule. The proposed woolen schedules (H, R. 9416) will establish absolutely pro tive wie 
If it is the pleasure of the committee, [ can in a very few minates have pre- | rates on all oods for men’s wear worn by the masses. ) 
pared for them another schedule covering the higher grades of si'k, running The tariff of 1883 was practically prohibitive on woolen cloths, cassiimercs, h 
from $1.50 to $2 a yard, which will show that this bill raises, in many instances, | ete . costing less than 80 cents per pound (rate 35 cents per pound and 35 per use 
the duty not at all, and in some cases even decreases tue duty. cent. ad valorem). to] 

. * * . > 7 ’ 

Mr. Vaxcr, Will you allow me to ask you if you have examined all these Mr. James H. Thorp said : aa 
schedules, and if the discrimination against cheaper goods runs all the way The article of silk plush used in the construction of furniture, upho! s M 
through. purposes, box and album coverings, and in various other w. ys, now pays the ¥ 

Mr. Curtts. Yes, sir. Goverument a duty of 50 per cent. ad valorem. The proposed chan: the thr 

Mr. Vancr. The higher the price of the goods the lower the duty, and the | McKinley bill will make the duty vary from 73 to 148 per cent., and tlie |stt« Ut 
lower the price.the higher the duty, all the way through? increase upon the lowest grades which are used in the cheapest work. !'\'5 dut 

Mr. Ccrris. Yes, sir. will be prohibitory, giving the control of prices to twoor three America: to} 

a ° " ornes ™ ; . P — * - : ufacturers. N 

Mr OORNERS, rat reasone of trade are there why these cheaper goods pay : aw - ee by 
higher rates of duty than the higher-priced silks? he : Mr. Daniel McKeever said: pA 

Mr. Corrs, It is a stunner to us, sir, Mr. Chairman and gentleman, I desire to say a few words to you on ti con 

Mr. Voornuers, ThatiswhatI supposed, Itwasastunnvertome,and I wanted | ject of goods for men and women’s wear, Schedule K,s ‘ction 394. Coat x8 Fi 
to see whether it was to you. are one of the necessary things for people who think they have to wear 4 t. On | 

s . . ° S s ° I present here, and will leave with the committee, two samples, both mace o! San 

Mr. Hargis. You import about as much as you sell of the domestic product? | the -ame material and both costing the same in England. They cost 1) cents TI 

Mr, Curtis, About as much as we manufacture. ayard, Thev are 32 inches wide. The rate of duty is 78} percent at} mati 

Mr, Cariisir, Do I understand you to state that the line which yon import | One of the articles they propose to raise to 102 per cent., and the other ove of by 
does not come into direct competition with the domestic manufacture ? der the McKinley bill, to 155 per cent.; in one case 50 per cent. and th et At 

Mr. Curtis, No, sir; the foreign goods are driven out of this market by the | 100 per cent. more than the present duty on precisely the same thing. cent 
domestic -oods. In the summer or in warm weather we wear a lizht coat and we wan! ne toa 

Mr. Can isie. That is, foreign goods of the same qualily and class? lining. In winter time we wanta heavy lining. One of the sampics here \ s caus 

Mr. CurtTi«, Yes, sir. 3} ounces to the running yard and the other 3.8 ounces. The extra wets)! Tate, 

Mr. McPrersox, Then this bill forces upon the domestic manufacturer more | simply togive more warmth tothe poor man, because gentlemen whocan sor Th 
protection than he needs and more than he wants, a very fine coat will not buy a l0-cent article. This addition is made ! . Plea 
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. eoods that are over 4ounces in weight pay 44 cents and 20 per cent. ad va- 
a = There is no difference whatever in the samples except a slight differ- 
oe in the weight, and both cost l0centsarunning yard. One is advanced from 
=e: to 102 percent. and the other from 74} to 155 per cent. Mr. McKInury has 
identiy made up his mind that the poor man,if he wants to wear any cloth- 

» shall pay very heavily tor it. 

“Mr. SHERMAN. What is this made of? arto 

Mr. MCKBEVER. of mohair, with worsted filling and cotton warp. 

[yuow present sample No. 2, cos ting 9} cents a yard, 32 inches wide. The 

vosent rate isequal to 80 per cent. ad valorem. It is proposed to raise that to 
15 per cent. 
_ Se present another sample costing 15} cents, the present duty being 6 
per cent., and it is proposed to raise it to 122 per cent. forthe reason, again, that 
the goods will run 4 ounces to the square yard and are used for linings in these 
heavy winter coats, / : 

Mr, VANCE. Can you give us the reason why these gentlemen ask for this in- 
reased duty? : 

Mr. MCKEEVER. I can not, sir. 

Mr. Vance. Is there any economical reason or reason of trade? 

Mr. MCKEBVER. The only reason is one tiiat applies to everything in the bill, 
that the idea has been to make the poor consumer pay twice as much for his 
goods as the wealthy consumer would have to pay. 

Mr. VANCE. I+not the tariff as established by the present law suflicient to en- 
able the home manufacturers to compete successfully with the foreign manu- 
facturers ? 
ee McKeever. Yes, sir; it oughtto do so. The samples which I have here 
are protected to the extent of 784 per cent., and that ought to be enough, But 
the absurdity of the proposed bill arises from the fact that in the two samples, 
both costing L0cents and both made of thesame material and used for the same 
purposes, t is proposed to raise one to 102 per cent., an increase of 5v per cent., 
and the other to 155 per cent., an increase of 100 per cent. The only reason 
given for that is that one happens to be one-fourid: of an ounce more to the run 
ning yard than the other. This other sample which [ submitted, costing 15} 
cents per yard, pays to-day a duty equal to 63 per cent., and it is proposed to 
raixe it to 122. 1 now submit samples 3 and 3a. costing 21} cents. You will find 
that these samples bear out the same argument as is shown by the others. It 
js raised from 60 to 72 per cent. The onecosting 31} cents is raised from 60 to 
43 per cent. 

Foe next question to which I wish to call the attention of the committee is 
paragraph 348, relating tocotton corduroy. Of course you gentlemen are aware 
that there is no duty on cotton in this country; but there is a protection in tis 
way. Cotton has got to be shipped away and reshipped here manufactured, 
and that, together with the matter of freight, insurance, etc., equais a duty of 
% percent, on those goods, It is proposed to make a specific and ad valorem 
duty so that an article costing 11} cents is raised trom 3 per cent, to 7v per 
cent, an increase of 100 per cent.ad valorem. As we go along from goods cost- 
ing 15) to 17 cents we find that the duty is raised from 35 per cent. to 64 per 
cent. These are chea » goods. When we come to something costing 36 cents, 
the rate is only increased from 35 per cent. to dl per cent. Asa matter of fact, 
these goods are not madein thixcountry. I may make that statement, because 
the production is so smal! that it does not amount to enough to be worth men- 
tioning. 

I a come to section K, paragraph 413, relating to velvets, plushes, or other 
pile fabrics in the piece. These are goods thatare used for women’s cloaks, A 
mechanic, Whose wile can not afforda sealskin garment, wantsto havethe next 
bestthing she can get. Hereisanarticlein whic. a garment retails for about $L5 
or$i6. It ia a very good imitation of regular seal. Thecompleted garment re- 
tails for about $l5or$l6. The cost of that in England is $2.50 a yard, and the 
pre-entduty 50 per cent, It is proposed to raise that duty to 225 per cent., an 
increase of 350 percent. I have been informed that thereis only one mill in 
this country which makes this, and if any industry needs such protection as that 
itonght to die. 

Mr. ALLI8soN. How many yards make a pound of that? . 

Mr. McK exvER. These goods run a pound and a half in the rough to the run- 
ning yard. They costin England $2.50 a yard, and, according to the duty pro- 
posed, they would cost $5.25 by weight and 15 per cent. ad valorem, which 
figures are equal to a duty of 225 percent. That isfor the poor man. Now, 
take a better grade of these goods, worth $6.50 a yard, and the duty at present is 
“percent. It is proposed to raise it so that it only equals W per cent. 

Mr. Vance. How much is the increased duty on them? 

Mr. McKeever, The duty is increased from 5v to 90 per cent. in one case and 
in the other one from 50 to 225 percent. Inother words, aman ora woman who 
7 only afford to buy a $15 cloak would be compelled to pay a 225 per cent. 

uty, 

Mr. VooruEgEs, The amount of it is that a fellow has no business to he poor. 

Mr. McKerver, That is very true; but unfortunately the Almighty has ar- 
ranged things a little differently from what we would like to have them. 

Here is an article in astrakhan goods, costing 0centsayard. It comes under 
paragraph 392. 

Mr. ALLISON, Is that cotton? 

Mr. McKeever. No, sir; itis worsted. The present duty on that is 74 per 
cent. | understand that these goods are not made in this country, 

Mr, ALLISON, Is that article kuown in the trade as astrakhan? 

Mr, McKeever, Yes, sir. The present duty is 74 per cent. and they propose 
to reise it to 165 per cent., an advance of 123 percent. The goods are 52 inches 
wide. These goods are made of the hair of the alapaca, goat, or other animals. 

Mr. ALLISON, Are they made on knitting machines? 

Mr. McKeever. No, sir; they are regular worsted cloths. These goods are 
wed exclusively for outer coverings. The man or woman who can not afford 
to pay $100 for an astrakhan cloak wants a $10 or $!2 article, which this repre- 
sents, Here is another one of the same generic class which costs 14 cents; on 
itthe duty at present is 72} percent. and it is proposed to raise it to 160 per cent. 

Mr. Voornegrs, This is very generally worn? 

Mr. McKeever. They are very generally worn by the poor consumers 
throughout this country where they need warm garments. They weigh from 
“to 6 ounces per yard, They are a heavy, coarse fabric. They bave paid a 
duty heretofore, as [ say, from 72} to 74 per cent., and it is proposed to raise it 
to 160 and 165, 


Now, when you get into finer goods costing $2.0, also a heavy goods, but used 

by the better class of consumers, on which the duty to-day is 61 per cent., they 

—— to raise it to 190 per cent., thus discriminating again against the poor 
usuiner, 

First. | respectfully submit that the rates of duty provided in bill H. R. 9416 
on plushes, ete., under section 31x, is unnecessary, prohibitory in many in- 
Sances and discriminates against the poor consumer. 

The Ameriean manufacturer of the goods covered by section 348 has his raw 
material free, whereas the foreign manufacturer is obliged to pay the expense 
of bringing it to his factory and then shipping it to this country, 

At present the daty on this class of goods (section 348) is from 35 to 40 per 
cent. ad valorem, which, in the proposed rates. will run from 80 per cent. down 
toa little over 30 per cent,, but here is where the discrimination comes in, be- 


ev 


Cause the lower rates would be assessed on the finer goods, while the higher 
Tales would be levied on the poor man. 


eee representing goods covered by this section, which J have the 


ving with your committee, will fully, I think, exemplify this. 





| 





Second, I respectfully submit that the rates provided for under section 394 
on stuff goods is equally as discriminating as section 348 


If your committee will kindly refer to the samples which I handed in they 


will more fully exemplify my claim 
I beg to call tie 


committee's attention to samples of bla mohair serge 











marked | and 1A and both cost’ ng in England 10 cents per yard, both made of 
exactly the same materials, both used for th ne purpose, coat nes, and 
both to-day paying the same rate of duty, which is equal to 78; per cent, ad 
valorem. 

It is proposed to raise the rates on one of the sa 8 to 102 per cent., while 
on the other it would be 15 per cent 

The reason of the difference between the per { ites on these two sam- 
ples is occasioned by the provisions on page #4 nes lto5of s« lon 34, that 
goods weighing over 4 ounces to the square yard shall pay certain rates 

One of the samples presented weighs to a running yard one-fourth of an 
ounce more than the other 

rhis extra weight is simply put in the goodsto make the winter garment, 
which is intended for the poor consumer, warmer, and there is no reason, 1 it 
or justice whythe poor man should Se compelled to pay 50 per cent. extra on 


anv article in order to keep warm 


I wou!d also call your atiention to what is termed the dividing line 
the two rates of duty on line 24 of section 304, 

In this bill the dividing line is made 15 cents per square yard 

From the year 1867 (if not previous) the tariff bills have made the dividing line 
of this class of goods 20 cents, and there should be no question that the rates 
provided for by the act of 1867 are high enough for to-day. 

. * « * = . s 

Third, I also call your attention to samples of astrakhan, which I submitted 
covered by section 392, 

These goods are not made to-day in this country, although their protection is 
80 per cent., and it is proposed to increase this just 100 per cent 

This class of goods is used altogether by the laboring man, mechanic, or farmer, 
and the same discriminations previously referred to apply here, 
present rate of duty should not be increased. 

Fourth, I submitted samples of a silk plush that are dutiable under section 


Hence the 


413. 

The samples I submitted show that it is proposed to raise the rates of duty 
on the lower grade from 50 to 225 per cent., while the finer the goods the less 
in proportion is the duty. 

You will observe bere the same discrimination against the workingman, and 
I would respectfully submit that the lines in this section from line 6 to line 12 
be stricken out, and the words “5? per cent. ad valorem" be added to line 5, 80 
that it would read: “* Velvets, plushes, or other pile fabrics in the piece 
cent. ad valorem.” 


Mr. P. B. Worrall said: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the article of which I have 
to speak in the first instance is that of cotton colored velvets, paragraph 348, 
Schedule I. Cotton colored velvets are used almost exclusively by the laboring 
classes. They pay at present an ad valorem duty o! 40 percent. This duty is 
large enough for revenue, as the goods are not made here Phere is not a sin- 
gle solitary piece of the<xe goods made in this country that I know of, and there 
can be no reason tor establishing the industry here because 

Mr. Vancr. Do you say that none of the articles mentioned in paragraph 348 
are made iu this country? 

Mr. WorRALL. This particular article of black and colored cotton velvets are 
not made here and they do not require the protection which the bill proposed 
gives them. The goods for which we now pay 5 pence per yard in England 
now pay an ad valorem duty of 40 per cent.and under the proposed rate they 
pay 70 per cent.,as the duty proposed in this bill is 10 cents per square vard and 
20 per cent. ad valorem. You goalong to the higher class uutil you get to those 
costing 15 pence in England. These goods absolutely pay the same rate of 
duty now as is proposed by this present bill. The same remarks made by Mr. 
McKeever with reference to the mohair goods, plushes, astrakhans, etc., will 
apply very well to these goods. As there is no one to take into consideration 
except the consumer of the goods, we do not see why the duty should be ad- 
vanced, and no r-ason has been given for it. 

7 om * * « 7 * 


50 per 





I will show you what the proposed tariff is upon goods of this character 
universally made in this country. Formerly these goods were imported from 
England. In the last few years the American mauufacturers have driven the 
foreign goods almost entirely out of the market 

This is what we call a cotton-warp cas-imere, and the woof is made from 
wool which is imported largely from Australia This isa prece of merchan- 
dise. It is 45 inches in width and at present costs 15} cents a yard. The pres- 
ent duty is 68 per cent. and the proposed duty is 104 percent. That represents 
a very large class of merchandise that is almost universally worn. 

Mr. ALLIsoN. How much of that is wool? 

Mr. WorRA.Lu, The weft is wool, 

Mr. VoorHees, These tremendous increases are a surprise to me. 
eon is assigned in the trade, that ix, in the business, to justify them? 

Mr. WoRRALL. It is nothing but prohibition. It is not protection. 


* * 7 * * * * 


Now, there is one extract that I am going to read to you, gentlemen, made 
by a man who is our strongest competitor inthe manufacture of these articles in 
the United States of America. He stated to his stockholders in the latter part 
of March, I think—I have no hesitation in giving you the names, itis Mr. Whit 
man, treasurerofthe Arlington Mills, Ataspecial meeting of the stock lulders, 
held on the 29th of March, 1890, he said: 

“1 have been your treasurer for a consecutive period of twenty years. Dur- 
ing this period the average earnings have been 20.5 per cent. upon the capital, 
The earnings of last year were nearly three and a half times those of the year 
previous, and there is every indication that the coming year will be one of the 
most profitable in the company’s history.” 

This is a statement of an American manufacturer to his stockholders under 
the present tariff, 

Mr. Vance, A manufacturer of what article? 

Mr. WorRALL. He is amannfacturer of these very articles, these cotton warps, 
wool weft, mohair, and men’s dress goods, 

The duties proposed by Mr. McK is cey in this bill are absolutely prohibitory, 
and } believe that if that bill were to become a law it would result in the undo- 
ing of the manufacturers of the country; in other words, { believe that they 
would be protected to their death 

- 7 ° * * . 


What rea- 


There is but one other article I will speak about, and that is the article of 
French cassimere. You will find here the samples of the goods with the clas- 
sification under the present rate of duty and that under the proposed rate of 
duty. On the lower grade of goods they are increased 32 per cent., andon the 
better class the duty is increased 20 per cent., and this principle would scem to 
run through the entire tariff bill. 


Mr. David Carlisle said: 


I appear before yuu at the request of my fellow-members of the Linen Trade 
Association of New York to ask you not to disturb an existing industry by put- 














































































































































































































































































































































































































































































646 


ting a prohibitive duty on linens, as proposed in the bill now before you for 
consideration. The only offense with which we can be fairly charged is that 
we have sold our goods (which are necessary to every American household) at 
too cLose prices 

The new tariff bill proposes to inerease the duties on our goods from 3 per 
cent., which is the existing rate, to rates varying from 62 to 78 per eent., which 
would mean an increased cost to the American consumer of $8,000,000 to $9,000,- 
000 per annut. 

This increase has been asked for by some gentlemen who say that with ade- 
quate protection they will build mills or turn idle machinery to the manufact- 
ure of linens in this country. They must desirethe United States Government 
to guaranty them a handsome protit, as one mill has been making these goods 
for twenty years under the existing rate, and these gentlemen do not agree 
among themselves, as before previous committees they never asked for more 
than 50 per cent. duty. 


Mr. A. M. Warner said 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Finance Committee, with your kind 
permission I will begin with a political disclaimer. Wehave been accused of 
being t{ree-trade Democrats, but for myself | am proud tosay that I have al- 
ways been a Republican. I remember the day on which the Republican party 
was born, and on that day I wasa Republican. In my boyish glee I erected 
over my father’s house a flag, and on the flag l wroteaname. I remember well 
that it was at that time obscure and unknown, To-day it is honored and glori- 
fled above and beyond the names of all who have brought honor and glory to 
the Republic. It has been translated from among mortals and written in letters 
of unfading light among the star: 

~ . * ‘ * . 

One of the principal materials is silk plash. Of this the larger part comes 
from Germany, and it costs in that country from 21 to 22 cents per yard. Many 
millions of yards are imported and made up here every year, furnishing em- 





ployment to large numbers of people, but not a single yard is now being made 
or ever has been made in this country, On this article the present duty is 50 
per cent., but by the House bill it is proposed to raise the rate to 160 percent. 
or more. Ifthis rate becomes a law it wil! entirely cut off the supply for three 
years or more, as it will be that length of time before the goods can be made 
here and delivered in any reasonable quantities, and even then only at such ex- 
orbitant prices that the trade will not use them and the common people can not 
buy them, 


Another quality of this article comes from England and costs there abont 55 
cents per yard, and it is proposed to raise the rate of duty from 50 to 150 per 
cent. Of this quality there are three or four small makers in this country, but 
there is only asvlitary one who is regularly in the business, and I regret to say 
that it is universally understood by the trade throughout the country that this 
enormous advance is for the personal and private benefit of this single maker. 

These two changes will impose an extra expense upon every family in the 
United States as consumers and will benefit only the smallest possible number 
of producers, 

Another material, from which are made large quantities of covers for stands, 
tables, pianos, mantels, and other articles for home use, is wool felt. This ar- 
ticle 1s made in Germany at a cost of about 44 cents per yard. The present 
rate of duty is about % per cent., and by the bill now pending it will be raised to 
125 percent. Therearein this country only three leading makers of woo! felt, 
and very naturally they have formed a “combine,” and I will say in passing 
that this particular ‘‘ combine’ is the most rank, radical, and rapacious “com- 
bine "' in the whole category of “combines.” For five years they have held 
the price of this article at 95 cents per yard with so tenacious a grip that houses 
in New York carrying $10,000,000 in capital have had to succumb to their power. 
This articie is also used very largely for women’s wear, and not a felt skirt has 
a poor working girl thrown around her form in five years on which she has 
not had to pay a round sum as tribute to these protected monopolists. This 
combine is not only fostered and protected by the present tariff; it is directly 
created by it and could not exist for one moment without it; yet the pending 
bill will raise the rate 30 per cent. higher. 

* * . * * * 

One more article and I shall have finished. This isan article known as em- 
broidered or tamboured covers. They are made in various sizes from 1 yard 
square to 3 yards long. They have been protected by a tax of 80 or 8 per cent. 
for more than twenty-five years, yet during this entire time notasingle dollar's 
worth has ever been made or ever attempted to be madein thiscountry. Some 
of these goods are in the very lowest quality known to the trade, and they are 
searcely fit to cover the coarse pine table in the r man’s chamber, and none 
but the very poorest class of people ever buy them; on this article the rate is 
advanced from 80 per cent, to about 105 per cent, for no reason whatever. No 
one desires to make them and no one has ever proposed to makethem. No 
one wants this advance and no one has asked for it. I therefore submit that it 
itrary to the existing needs of taxation, and also that it is entirely contrary 

accepted ideas of protective policy. 


8 CO 
to th 
Mr. Ad. Rosenfeld said: 


The present duty on linen collars and cuffs is 35 per cent. ad valorem. If the 
McK inley bill becomes a law the duty will be 35 per cent. ad valorem and 30 
cents for each dozen collars and 60 cents for each dozen cuffs. 

The quantity of imported collars and cuffs sold here amounts to about $200,- 
000, while the quantity sold by domestic manufacturers amounts to at least 
$10,000,000, just fifty times as much ; so we think that these figures prove for them- 
selves that the domestic manufacturers are sufficiently protected under the pres- 


ent law. 
The duty on imported shirts is at present 25 per cent.ad valorem. If the Me- 


Kinley bill should become a law, the duty on them will be 50 per cent. ad va- 
lorem, The quantity of these goods imported amounts to about $15,000 a year, 
while the quantity made and sold by domestic manufacturers amounts to at 
least $25,000,000 

I might quote much more from this valuable document showing the 
injustice done by this bill to the consumers of such articles as cotton 
hosiery, window-glass, pocket and table cutlery, buttons, laces, lace cur- 
tains, embroideries, spectacles, and many other ot the articles of every- 
day use, and show that in each instance the duty is laid heaviest on the 
articles the poorer classes are compelled to buy. 

The foregoing uncontradicted and unquestioned statements of these 
very capable gentlemen show many but by no means all of the iniqui- 
ties of this monstrous measure. They have clearly pointed out many 
of the articles of life's prime necessities which the great mass of the 
people, including the poorerclasses, are compelled to have, upon which 
the duties are largely increased and placed at exorbitant rates, but 
they have not pointed out all of them. They have shown many in- 
stances where articles of luxury and costly and extravagant articles of 
vorious kinds which can only be obtained by the rich, those who are 
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in affluent circumstances, are subjected to very low rates of dy 
they have not shown all of such cases. 

One article of every-day use which necessarily finds its y 
every household of the land, the humble homes of the poo: 
the extravagant residences of the rich, which strikingly |), strates { 
wicked and wrongful, if not criminal discrimination bi : 
against the great masses of the people who are not conn 
tected industries, is that of tin-plate. 

Tin-plate is not and never has been manufactured nite 
States, All of this article that isconsumed in this country j a 
and its increased price to the consumers of it, because of the 3 
on it by reason of che tariff, goes directly iato the Treasury of the 4 
States, and does not go as bonus into the coffers of some prot 
nopolist. With no domestic tin-plate indrptry to protect, with the aq 
mission everywhere that increased reveniie is not needed, w); 
solemn declaration contained in the title of this bill that it 
duce the revenue and equalize duties on imports,’’ yet, wit! 
fication or excuse, it increases the tariff tax on tin-plate fr 
per pound to 2.2 cents per pound, an increase of 120 per cent 
present rate. 

The pretext for this is that in some future years som 
monster may, with the assistance of this bill, give birth to 
tin-plate industry; that preparation for the event must be n 
In order that the people — be well prepared to nurse, nu 
care for, aud protect this infant, when born, they now, not 
ing they are already over-tax-ridden, must pay nearly $16, U0) 
year to give assurance that the infant will be born, and w! 
that they will furnish it a princely estate. The rule is that 
take care of and support his own offspring. Not so with t! 
fant, ‘‘tin-plate industry,’’ yet to be born, unless someth 
ruptsthe happening of the event. Notwithstanding he wil! ha 
ot the blood of the people in him, that his parentage wil! 
kin to the people, either by blood or marriage; yet they must 
enslave themselves that he upon his coming into the world ma 
royal splendor. Was ever such an outrage proposed? Was: 
an injustice demanded ? 

The importation of tin-plate last year amounted in valu 
002,209, and the tax collected from the consumers of it by 1 
the already high and unnecessary tariff upon it was $7,279, 4: 
bill instead of making a reduction of the tariff tax upon it or 
it on the free-list as ought to be done, adds about $9,000,000 : 
tariff taxes to it, so that in the future the great body of the | 
who belong to the poorer classes, and who by either compulsic: 
sire use tin-plate of any kind, will pay a tariff tax upon it « 
$16,00C,000 a year. 

But this great act of injustice in increasing burdens, and 
ner in which the increase is made, does not stand alone in this 
ure. This bill provides for the reduction of taxeson spirituous liqu 
of many kinds. Itseems impossible of belief, but the fact is that t 
bill reduces the tariff taxes to be derived from imported brandy, whis 
champagne, and other imported liquors, in the snm of nea! 20,- 
000 per annum. The cost of these articles of luxury to the « 
is cheapened to that extent and the Government loses tha‘ 
of revenue each year. 

If the outrage ended here it might be endured; but it does not 
While this bill is cheapening the cost of these articles it increases | 
cost of wool and woolen goods in the sum of nearly $15,000, 000 
on which there is now a tariff exorbitantly high; and in so do 
largely and wrongfully discriminates against the consumers }y | 
the greater share of the increase upon the coarser and cheaper art 
which are used by the poor and by the laboring people. 

On chemicals, metals and their manufactures, wood and i 
factures, agricultural products and provisions, cotton goods, flax 
and jute and their manufactures, wool and its manufacture, 
silk goods, paper and books, this bill increases taxes nearly $4” 
while on earthenware, crockery, and glassware, wine and 5) 

a few other articles it reduces taxation only in the sum of $75", 

It remains to be seen whether the people will longer conti: 
party in power who is responsible for such unjust, unwise, « 
triotic legislation, which is the sole cause of all the ground 
plaint that the great mass of the people, farmers, workingmen 
fact, all except those who are the favorites of such legislatio 
so justly making. 

Several attempted defenses for this unwise, unjust, and une 
tem of Federal taxation have been urged by itsadvocates. (h 
them, and perhaps its earliest, is that it is necessary to giv: 
strength to our manufacturing industries and high and re! 
wages to our working people; not only to those employe: 
dustries, but to working people generally. 

Senator FAULKNER, of West Virginia, in his very recen 
markably able speech delivered in the Senate against this | 
completely shown that a high protective tariff does not |» 
laboring people that I quote from that portion of his speec!). 


Mr, President, the advocates who seek to perpetuate th's system 
tion, appreciating their inability to arouse the interest or stimulate ' 
anthropic sentiments of the American ple in behalf of the bene'c 
this great public wrong, endeavored to divert attention from the true 
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which prompted their zeal in behalf of protection for protection’s sake, by as- 
suming the disinterested réle of the champions and protectors of American 
labor against the low-priced pauper labor of Europe. 

Such an appeal, coming from the source that it does, should excite suspicion. 
The experience of the past has demonstrated that there are but two members 
that compose this partnership. Labor is not one of them. 

The power of the Republican party results from the magnificent organization, 
the cohesive force of mutual interests, and the unlimited means of the protected 
manufacturers. So long as its policy is controlled by the capitalist it can not 
champion the cause of labor. — 

The value of this argument in the politica) market is rapidly depreciating in 
recent years. Education experience, the study of these economie questions, 
and their practical operation, is rapid!y convincing the American laborer that 
petween him and capital there is such a conflict that, in the language of the 
Republican John Jarrett, before the Senate Committee on Labor and Capital, 
**wages of labor can only be maintained at a living standard by the working- 
men belonging to labor organizations. The advance in prices did them no 
good; the manufacturer took it all.” 

The Republican party, through whose legislation these great monopolies have 
been enabled to concentrate the wealth of the country in a few States in one of 
its sections, and who are the authorized representatives of the wealthy and 
creditor classes, which division among the people of the United States has been 
the natural outgrowth of the policy enforced during the last thirty years by that 
party, ean not convince the American laborer that his interest is safe in its keep- 
ing, by deelaring that high custom-duties must be imposed upon commodities 
of prime necessity, that labor may be fully and justly rewarded. 

The statistics of the increase of the value of labor during periods of high and 
low tariffs conclusively demonstrate that labor does not reap the benefits that 
should flow from the sacrifices made hy the consumer (of which he is the larg- 
est element),and none know this better than those who cry the loudest for pro 
tection to American labor. 

Mr, President, experience teaches all who will stop to reflect upon this subject 
there are two great questions entering into and determiningthe price of labor, 
first. the demand and supply, and, second, the efficiency of the labor. 

It would be useless to consume the time of the Senate in discussing the spirit 
of these propositions—that the extent of the demand and the number of efficient 
laborers seeking employment must to a great extent be the measure of the 
value of theservicesrendered. The history of the price of labor in all! the t 
and varied industries througlrout the length and breadth of our country 
Maine to C lifornia, conclusively shows that these two elements, more tha 
any other questions tend to establish the value of labor. 

The differenee in price for the same class of laborers between the North 
the South, and between the East and the West, fally sustains the correctness of 
the first preposition. 


Senator FAULKNER then proceeds to show from tables made up from 
the bureau of statistical information of the State of Llinois, which it is 
not convenient to reproduce here, that there was an average decrease 
of the weekly wages. of employ¢s in the following protected occupa- 
tions, namely: Brush-makers, cloak-factory workers, eoal-miners,con 
fectioners, iron and steel workers, iron-molders, organ-builders, paper- 
mill operatives, salt-laborers, shoemakers, tinners, and zinc-factory 
men from the year 1880 to the year 1886 of 18 per cent.; while during 
the same period there was an average increase of the weekly wages ot 
employés of the following unprotected occupations, namely: Bricklay- 
ers and stone-masons, electrotypers, hod-carriers, slate-roofers, press- 
feeders, stair-builders, steam-{fitter helpers, stone-block-pavers, stone- 
cutters, street-railway employés, wooden-block-pavers, and wood-turn- 
ers of 24 per cent. 

Senator FAULKNER, continuing, said: 


The Commissioner of Labor concurs in this view in his report of 1883, in 
which hestates that in 1875 the per cent. of wages paid to the value of produc- 
tion in over two thousand establishments was 24.68, and that in 1880 it was only 
20.23, a decrease of one-sixth in five years. 

It is equally true that in considering the value of labor we should take into 
consideration its efliciency, or in other words, its capacity to increase produc- 
tions. 

A superficial examination of the relative cost of labor per day in Americaand 
England would at once suggest the conclusion that the price of labor is much 
higher in this country than abroad, but when we take into consideration the 
efficiency of the American laborer and compare the relative value in price, 
measured by the value of the product of the two, we at once realize that there 
is little if any difference. 

Mr. Evaerts, then Secretary of State, in presenting to Congress the reports 
of the United States consuls in relation to the state of labor in Europe, in a 
letter dated May 17, 1879, sums up the infurmation embodied in the numerous 
reports, and in reference to the relative value of work performed by the Amer- 
ican and European workman, he says: 

“The average American workman performs from one and a half to twice as 
much work in a given time as the average European workman. This is so im- 
portant a point in conection with our ability to compete with the cheap-labor 
manufacturers of Europe, and it seems, on first thought, so strange, that I will 
trouble you with a somewhat lenghy quotation from the reports in support 
thereof.’ 

And on page 37 he suggests the reasons for the difference in efficiency in 
favor of the American workmen. He says: 

“There issomething inthe Kepublic which gives an individuality tothe people 
ofthe United States possessed by no other people to suchadegree Our invent- 
ive genius in mechanical appliances {is origina! and at least twenty-five years 
ahead of Europe. Our people accept innovation, are prepared for it by antici- 
pation, Europeans do not. One workman in the United States, as will be seen 
from the foregoing extracts, does as much work as two workmen in most of the 
countries of Europe; even the immigrant from Europe attains this progressive 
Spirit by a few years’ association with American workmen. We have no op- 
pressed and stupid peasantry, little more intelligent than the tools they handle. 
All are self-thinking, self-acting, and self-supporting.” 

Mr. Blaine, while oceupying the same position, in transmitting similar re- 
ports to Congress, refers to the subject of wages in the cotton factories in the 
following language : 

“Undoubtedly the inequalities in the wagesof English and American opera- 
tives are more than equalized by the greater efficiency o! the latter and their 
longer hours of labor. If this should prove to be a fact in practice, as it seems 
to be proven from official statistics, it would bea very important element in the 
establishment of our ability to compete with England for our share of the cot- 
ton-goods trade of the world.” 

Mr, Frelinghuysen, in transmitting a similar report, in referring to the cost 
of labor for weaving and printing cloths in England, remarks: 

“Your readers will gather from the figures given in the foregoing table of 
costs that, in the matter of wages, America is as cheap as England."’ 
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The entire Jabor-cost of all manufactured products averages about 
24 per cent. of the entire cost of the production. The average pro- 
tective tariff duties laid upon like productions, imported from abroad, 
is 47 per cent. and this bill proposes to increase it. I will not stop to 
discuss the question whether the tariff increases the price of the domes- 
tic manulactured article, as well asthe imported manufactured article, 
to the copsumer or not. Everybody knows that it does. 

rhe fact that the capital side of the manufacturing industries is here 
crying for more tarift is conclusive evidence to the minds of all reason- 
ableepersons that the manufacturers desire it to enable them to enhance 
the prices of their productions to their consumers, no matter what pre- 
text they may offer for it. It is now admitted by the advocates of this 
bill that its object is to check importations, so that the American mar- 
ket will be reserved, as they say, trom competition with the cheap pro- 
ductions produced abroad. 

Che tariff, enacted avowedly to give the labor side of manufacturing 
industries high wages, enables the capital side of such industries to 
market their productions for a price which includes the entire cost of 
the production and a fair profit besides, except the labor-cost; and, in 
addition thereto, for enough to pay the entire labor-cost of the produc- 


or 


tion and 2% per cent. more. And this occurs annually. That these 
onormous profits and proceeds are not given to the working men and 
women and boys and girls who constitute the labor side of these en- 
terprises, every intelligent person well knows. 

The great wealth now enjoyed by those who invested capital in these 
ehterprises and the luxurious manner in which they live, which is ap- 
parent fo every one, while the working people connected with them 
are in substantially the same situation they were when they began, 
which is equally well known, too plainly shows that the tariff neither 
invites nor compels anything like a fair or even division between capital 
and labor of the great profits and proceeds which capital and labor 
united in these enterprises accumulate. 

Upon the subject of tariff protection causing a decline in the prices 
of manufactured commodities and an increase in the wages of work- 
ingmen, and that one occupation ought not to have a guaranty upon 
the part of the Government over another, Senator PLUMB, of Kansas, 
a leading Republican member of the Senate, spoke, on the Ist of Au- 
gust last, so patriotically and correctly that I quote at length from 
his speech. He said: 


Mr. President, the argument by which this increase of duty is justified is that 
under high protection prices have gone down, and logically, therefore, the 
higher the duties the lower the prices to consumers, The argument for putting 
up duties 300 per cent., 200 per cent., 100 per cent., 25 per cent, or 10 per cent. 
would, of course, be stronger if it were proposed to put them up ten times more. 

The whole tendency of civilization is the reduction of the prices of everything 
which results from human labor, and to claim that the tari‘? has been the sole 
or the main factor in the reduction of prices of manufactured goods is to ignore 
all the forces of civilization. The American people are entitled to have cheap 
spoods if competition can bring that about. 

Now, these people have been making this class of goods for many years, and 
every time we have touched the tariff we have put up the duty for them, They 
have had the benelit of years of experience, of ample capital, of unrivaled nat- 
ural facilities, and of the best market in the world. When is the time coming 
when the people at large can get some benefit out of the establishment of these 
industries? Just as fast as we ge. to that point where we may expect that nat- 
urcl competition will do ite work and prices will go down to the consumer, 
these people come in and say “We need more dulies,”’ and up the duties go, 
whereby the progress of prices downward is arrested, I say the people of the 
United States ought to have their inning some time, and I think that time has 
come now. 

ruese daties, Mr, President, do not strike luxuries, I know the time has 
been, within the recollection of all of us, when painted or decorated ware upon 
the table of any person except a person over-rich was a rarity. But the people 
have progressed in their tastes and in their ability to buy, until now the articles 
of chinaware which we are providing for in the schedule under consideration 
xo of necessity upon the tables ofall, rich and poor. What was once an article 
of luxury has become a necessity. 

Therefore, whatever we add to these duties is added to the burden which the 
great mass of the people have to bear, and it is not a burden, I beg you to ob- 
serve, to be borne in accordance with the abilityto bear, Itis practically a per 
capita tax, A man on his farm uses nearly as much chinaware of this kind as 
Vanderbilt in his palace It is not imposing duties upon the theory which hus 
been heretofore advocated in regard to these tariff duties, putting them upon 
the luxuries, but it is putting them upon the necessaries of life, whereby the 
burden is borne by all the people of the United States, while according to the 
further terms of this bill the men who are wealthy and who use articles which 
aré indeed articles of luxury escape high taxes. 

* * e Ey a a 

Mr. President, I believe in so distributing the duties which become necessary 
for the purpose of raising revenue to carry on the Government as to equalize 
the conditions existing between the manufacturers of this country and those 
abroad, If I were in doubt I would resolve that doubt in favor of American 
manufacturers, but if I knew what the exact facts were I would put them on 
the same footing precisely, feeling perfectly assured that the American, with his 
better skill, his keener intellect, would win in the race and that, while he was 
winning. ibe people wonld get the manufactured goods which they were ne- 
cessitated to buy at a fair and a reasonable price, 

That, Mr. President, is as far as | would be willing to go; and I believe that 
is in the interest of the manufacturers themselves. I believe the country needs 
cowpetition in manufacturing as in everything else, in order that we may have 
the best skill, the most enterprise contributing to bring about the best products 
at reasonable prices. But by putting up duties, giving the manufacturers to 
understand that, when their profitsare slack or whenever their greed increasing 
with their increasing wealth they want more, all they have to do is to come to 
Congress and get it, what expectation or reasonable hope have we that we are 
ever to have the best possible application of skill and enterprise, and with com- 
mensurate results? 

It is not a question of comparison between the days when crockeryware was 
scarce and high and the present, because, as I said before, there has been a con- 
stant downward trend of the price of everything that has been the result of 
skilled labor and of the use of machinery, and the people are entitled to have 
such lower prices than prevail to-day asa more active competition will bring. 
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The farmer and the merchant take their chances of the course of trade 
business. ‘The farmer takes his chances not only of the price in the mark * of 
his productions; he also takes the chances of theseason. If he has a short, 
he mustsufferaceordingly. Ifthere isan overwhelming cropat home on ahr on 
his prices must go down, and he has got to take what comes, whether it ~ ion 
or prosperity. 

The manufacturer is differently situated. He is not willing to take 
chance. If there are large importations or other special conditions w),;.) 
duce the prices of the goods he makes he comes to Congress and says, “ }>,,; ,, 
the duties in order that this emergent condition may be represented in « .. 
manent law of the land and I may be assured good profits.” He want... 
be understood, and so far he has been led to believe, that his profits are : 
uniform; at all events they are not to decrease; and when they are not «<a: 
factory he comes to Cong: ess and asks that duties be increased, too often | ;, 
too often 1 know, for the good of the people. He may not have been wise j, 
his methods; he may not have been skillful; he may not have been forces.) . 
he may have been the victim of circumstances which would have born: 
any man. Is the law to blame? 

The law must deal with general conditions, and not withspecial ones. W)},. 
ever the law establishes a duty which will give to the average manufact\, 
equal opportunity with the foreign competitor it has done all it ought to 
Beyond that he should take his own chances, just asthe farmer does, just as ; 
merchant does. Merchants go down; farmers fail everywhere. They do 
expect to be exempt from chances of this kind. The manufacturer is the 
person who insists that he is never to fail so long as laws can be written ; 
passed putting duties enough upon the articles which he manufactures to 
able him to make a profit. 

. - Aa = Be he . 


Every merchant who goes into businessat every cross-roads takes the chanc. 
of the bankrupt stocks which may turn up in his field of competition after he 
has bought his regular supply. He has gottotakethatchance. Butthe ma 
facturer insists he will not take any chances, and so the Carnegies and Joneses 
of Pittsburgh, and the Dolans and Dobsons, of Philadelphia, have prospered 
and grown rich beyond the dreams of avarice at the expense of the people of 
the United States, while they were not filling the market which we expected 
they would fill and had a right to expect they would fill when we gave them 
the duties which the present law imposes, to be increased by the bill before us. 
upon the articles which they produce. 
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An attempt is constantly being made by the capital side of a larve 
majority of the protected industries of various kinds to show that the 
per annum per cent. upon the capital invested is small. In all such 
cases a premeditated effort to deceive is attempted by causing the ori, 
inal sum put in to.be lost sight of. The stock it represents has been 
‘** watered ’? many times, and the annual per cent. is orten based upon 
an amount three, four, or five times as large as the amount originally 
put in, all accumulated out of the earnings of the business. In such 
cases, instead of getting 6, 8, or 10 per cent. on $100,000 capital actually 
put into the business, that sum, by the earnings of the business, has 
since been made to represent three, four, or five times that amount 
So that, instead of the annual interest being 6, 8, or 10 per cent. on the 
capital originally and actually put into the business, it is 30, 40, and 
50 per cent. annually, and oftentimes more than that on the whole 
amount of the capital actually put in. 

On the 25th day of July last, Senator McPHeERsSON, of New Jersey 
stated to the Senate of the United States that factory stock was se! 
ing in the State of Rhode Island for $2,050 upon the par value of $100 
per share and paying 20 per cent. annual dividends upon that increased 
amount; that in Massachusetts factory stocks were selling from $. 
000 all the way down to $600 per share upon a par value of $100 per 
share. Noone did or could deny these truthful statements. These 
are some of the fruits of protection. 

Let me call attention to some of the trusts that have been formed 
under the benign influence of a protective tariff and the protection 
now extended to each class of commodities manufactured by them 

Salt trast, 50 per cent. ; earthenware trust, 56 per cent.; Bessemer- 
steel trust, 84 per cent.; plow-steel trust, 45 per cent.; general stecl 
trust, 45 per cent.; nail trust, 45 per cent.; general iron trust, 45 per 
cent.; copper trust, 24 per cent. ; zinc trust, 52 per cent.; tin trust, 32 
per cent.; lead trust, 74 per cent. ; glass trust, 55 per cent. ; soap trust, 
26 per cent. ; linseed-oil trust, 54 per cent.; rubber-shoe trust, 25 per 
cent.; envelope trust, 25 per cent.; paper-bag trust, 35 per cent. : cord- 
age trust, 25 per cent. 

These are but a few specimens of the well fed children of the protect- 
ive tariff. 

Let us see whether the protective tariff fairly distributes the wealth 
of the country among all the people or whether it centers it in tle 
hands of a favored few. The total wealth of the United States, real 
and personal, in round numbers is $60,000,000,000. How is this vast 
sum of money and property distributed among the people? During 
our recollection, as late as 1847, there was but one man in the United 
States reputed to be worth $5,000,000. 

Now, according to a very carefully prepared statement by Thomas 
G. Shearman, a very careful and accurate gentleman, published in the 
September number, 1889, of The Forum, of the number of persous 'n 
the United States who own more than $5,000,000 of money and prop- 
erty each, there are two hundred persons worth $20,000,000 eac®, 
making $4,000,000,000. There are four hundred persons worth $1\.- 
000,000 each, making $4,000,000,000. There are one thousand persons 
worth $5,000,000 each, making $5,000,000,000, There are two thou- 
sand persons worth $2,500,000 each, making $5,000,000,000. There 
are six thousand persons worth $1,000,000 each, making $6,000, 000,- 
000, ‘TheFe are fifteen thousand persons worth $500,000 each, making 
$7,500,000,000, in all making the vast sum of $31,500,000,000 of the 
wealth of our country owned by less than twenty-five thousan! peo 
ple. We have a population of 65,000,000 of people, and more than 
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one-half of the entire wealth of our whole country is owned by less or can be bought to supply the homeconsumption. Horses. cattle, hogs, sheep, 
shan twenty-five thousand of our people. Can the monarchies of the bacon, barley. beans, pease, beef, mutton, pork, buck wheat, butter, cheese, eggs, 


r oo hay, hops, milk, poultry, flaxseed, vegetables, potatoes, flax, hemp, hides, wool 
Old World make a greater boast? 4 tohacco, and many ther products are advauced with a view t ) save thisentire 
Let it not be said that the high protective tariff distributes the | market to the American farmer ‘ 
itt a i < . ys » arver nr 7 ‘ 
wealth, prosperity, and happiness of the country among the larger lhe report of the committee, in placing our agricultural imports for 
number uf the people. On the contrary, it is a demonstration that it 


. : . ; | the past year at $356,000,000, has evidently taken the statement of 
las ( vers sir hands the we: f the country | c,,- eit notes > | 
creates classes and delivers into their hands the wealth of the country | Gecretary Rusk of the Agricultural Department. But Mr. J. R. Dodge, 


which rightiully belongs to the masses. statistician of that Department, only places them at $239,464,443, and 
{t is claimed by the advocates of this bill, and those who are for high | ¢o) 2 P. Porter Superintendent of the Census, p!aces them at $233 
‘ * ; . ° ° > * 14 yt Lie MSUS, Pp a2CCs LUCTU UL O00, 
rotection generally, thata hizh protective tariff benefits the farmer in | 999 000. Which one of these ote fn mein Bs anv..te not 
many ways, the most important of which is that it furnishes him a “ona n. But placiog our agri: line 4] imports at su h ficure a 1S eV 
splendid home re, he can sell a ee for highly re- | iq, utly intended to deceive. In all of these estimates sugar and mo- 
senenee eo oe arene paxpenenin pentane at him otherwise. | jasses, rice, tea, and coffee, and many other articles which do not and 
the staseane = 1m ae ar = eter the mauufact- | can not compete with our agricultural products ut all, are included. 
~a ar > r BU gre > af " . ° . 
urers a er ue a mar Kes 50 tld b : eae their products for | | pon this point I submit, as comclusive as to what the truth is, the fol- 
highly remanerative prices us would be absolutely correct. el lowing extract from the very able and accurate speech delivered in the 
according to the census of 1880, all persons engaged in gainfal occu- | Gata nn the Of h July } by Sen: Vest. He said: 

i ane hie : aes oles Senate on the 2sth of July last, by Senator V EST. ie said: 
pations numbered 17,392,099. Of this number 3,837,112 persons were I ler, however, to dispose of the fraudulent exhibits made by tl 

of . . . » . 2 n order, howe r. to spose Oo ie audulent e3 its made by ese gen- 
e ved in manufacturing, mechanical, and mining interests. It is ae Cae that: a ane oa eeeaminn give any weightto what they have cai 
sie to say that this number included all persons who were engaged in | lished. I call attention to Table A, page L10of the Annual Keyport of the Treas- 
protected industries of any kind. This would leave the number of | @TY Department on Commerce and Navigation for issy, which gives the total 
vi ved i Sse a ’ “ei value of articles of food and animals imported during that year as $239, 140,245, 
persons ae 987, occupations and industries not protected by the being 32.10 per cent. of our entire imports. Of this amount sugar, molasses, 
tarift at 13,554, 3 eugar-candy, and confectionery amounted to $03 4511; coffee, $74,724,882; 

The large number of persons not engaged in protected industries ihe oe eee tea, $12,650,610; fish, $4,809,257 ; spices, 

] ik P hey >; cocoa, F2.142,061; o » oll, 3696,065, 
would be mach more likely to afford a market for the small number It will certainly not be contended that any of these articles compete with the 
of persons who are engaged in protected industries than that the small | farm products of this country, and if their aggregate amount, $210,315,9.9, be 
number of persons engaged in protected industries would be able to ere en tanaee go tag <n — ee gg a emtes 
. . . avove, D piv, aS, <*>), [¢ re si ) 8 u mol ic eu y com- 
farnish a market for the large number of persons not engaged in pro- pete with the crops of the American farmer is $25,824,336 
tected industries. It is readily seen that 3,837,112 people having a So that instead of exaggerating the amount of impor ts in 1889 competing with 
rke r 13.55 7 pec > ; . seg | those of our farmers $175,000,000, as I have before stated, these official champions 
market of 13,554,987 pe »ple to sell their produc ts to would be less of a high tariff have, according to the Government reports, falsely swollen the 
likely to have a surplus of products than would 13,754,937 people | cum more than $205,000,0.0! 
having but 3,837,1 12 persons to sell their products to. What must be thought by honest men of a cause which demands such work 

But for other and more convincing facts and reasons it is manifest | ®* ‘is or of public officers who will lend themselves to it 
that a protective tariff, no matter how high, will not furnish a home 
narket sufficient to consume all of the products of the unprotected in- 
dustries, especially those of the farm and field. Agricultural prodacts 
constitute generally about three-fourths of our annual exports. We 
vod abroaé annually about $500,000,000 of the products of the farm 
ad field. This is done alter our farmers have supplied the home 
market. Surely this large amount of agricultural products would not 
besent abroad to be sold in the open free-trade markets of the world 
i{they could be marketed athome. This is the surplus that the farm 
ai Geld produces each year, and it is dependent alone for its disposi- 
tion upon the foreign markets. 

There was imported into the United States during the last fiscal year 
$745,131,652 of foreign merchandise of all classes. The surplus of tive 
casses of agricultural products alone, to wit, breadstuffs, provisions, 
nw cotton, unmanufactured tobacco, and live animals paid for $505, - 
(49,648 of it, leaving only $242,082,004 to be paid by all our other ex- 
ports. The farm and field sent abroad last yearof breadstuffs and pro- 
visions alone the sum of $227,998, 505. 

The home market will do for the manufacturers, but it will not do 
for the farmers, 

at it is insisted by the advocates of this bill that if it is passed it 
will check foreign importations of agricultural products and thus save 
the agricultural market to our farmers. The report of the Committee 
on Waysand Meansof the House of Kepresentatives, speaking upon this 
point, says: 

The committee have given months of investigation to the existing conditions 
of agrienlture and matters connected therewith. This creat industry is fore- 
nostin magnitude and importance in our country. Its success and prosperity 
are vilal to the nation. No prosperity is possibleto other industries if agricull- 
weivnguish. In so far as the foster.ng care of Government can be helpful, it 
nus’ be faithfully and forcefully exerted to build upand strengthen agriculture. 

oat there is widespread depression in this industry to-day can not be 
dowoted, Every remedy within the scope of practical legislation known to 
yorcommittee has been recommended in the proposed measure to meet the 
Wrgent requirements of the situation. 

The enemies of the protective system have no word of criticism for the real 
uses of agrienltural depression, no suggestion of relief frum the real burdens 
Which are weighing it down to-day; but, seizing the present as a favorable 
‘oni they solemnly charge that the decline in our market is solely due to the 
ArT, 


\hey are pleased to ignore the fact that one of the purposes of a protective 
sarifl is to hinder a still larger im: ortation of toreign produce, and thus save 
‘ue market from still greater depression. 

The friends of larger foreign importations fee! no apprehension or alarm at the 
mpidly inereasing volume of foreign agricultural produce pouring into our mar- oe | oan : . : al 
‘rls, Theseand ailotheractual perilsthey pass by. They are silent tothis danzer Chis large falling off of our exports during 80 short a time is almost 
ee ae to American agriculture and clamor againstits only safe- | exclusively from farm and field products, and is because of the excess- 

“ end pro on : “es. ; : ; , ; : 
y ittee i j ie i r B ‘ ari oreign importations. And, if this 

But your committee, sensible to (he importance of this industry, prompted by ive duties imposed by our tar ff ~_ foreig pe +} > il the soil 
heinele motive to lift it to the highest level of profitable employment, believe | Tulnous system of tariff taxation is to continue, the tillers of he soi 
oe oy offer in the bill presented all the relief which tariff legislation can | may well make their calculation now to lose one-third of their foreign 

Nelo} . . ; 

sritic ; 1 : | ex > . even or eight years, 

critical examination of the subject will show that agriculture is suffering | ©*POTtS Im every pe riod of seven = yea onauiemei nies 
chiefly from @ most damaging foreign competition in our home market. The Che same report shows that in 1880 our exports of breadstulls & one 
— ‘ae Se eran products since 18.0 bas heen enormous, | were not far from $28%,(00,000, while last year they were but $123,- 

ounting from $40,000,000 to more than $356,000,000 in 1489. This is an increase | : + i at fi : 
# nearly om. tnms : 000, OOF x a difference in the foreign export of that farm product 
of ‘rly 900 per cent , while the population increased for the same period less |“ W, showing a q . tam: eae ene. I I 

4n 3%) percent. During the past ten years this growth in importation has | alone in those two years 0 $165, 0000, 000, 








This bill provides for an increase of the tariff on corn, wheat, pota- 
toes, hay, and many other agricultural products. Upon this point, as 
on almost every other, it is a fraud, a sham, acheat, and a disreputa- 
ble device, intended to deceive and mislead. Upon these false and 
hypocritical provisions the dishonest teacher in the Republican party 
will attempt to impose upon the great agricultural and labor interests 
of the country. But he will not, aided by these provisions of this bill, 
accomplish his fraudulent and dishonest purpose. When this bill and 
the methods of its defense by its advocatesare truthfully placed before 
the people, as they surely will be, it will fail, as fail it must, and in 
its failure it will wreck and ruin its party and its advocates, 

Last year we imported 2,401 bushels of corn, worth $1,216, and dur- 
ing the same time we exported thirty thousand times as much. In 
round numbers we exported during last year 70,000,000 bushels of 
corn. We exported 312,186 bushels of corn meal and imported 396 
bushels. Last year our wheat imports were 130,649 bushels, while 
our exports of wheat were 46,414,129 bushels. We imported 1,155 
barrels and exported 9,374,803 barrels of flour. Rye, exports, 287,252 
bushels; imports, 16 bushels. Bacon and hams; exports, 400,224,646 
pounds; imports, 272,130 pounds. Beef, mutton, and pork, exports, 
286,991,121 pounds; imports, 215,575 pounds. Lard, exports, 318,- 
242,990 pounds; imports 1,073 pounds. Our hay imports were 105,- 
395 tons, but we raised at home over 50,000,000 tons of hay. 

So long as our farmers have so great a surplus of their products it 
will be impossible to protect them in their home market ‘rom foreign 
competition, for they practically have none. 

Sut, if we are to judge the tuture by the past, the farmer is to have 
hereaiter a greateramount of his productions dependent upon the home 
market and a less amount of them taken by foreign markets than here- 
tofore. Let afew figures state this proposition. 

The Chief of the bureau of Statistics, in his report for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1889, states that the value of our foreign commerce de- 
clined steadily, from $1,.545,000,000 in 1881 to $1,314,900,000 in 1886. 
In 189 it lacked $63,000,000 of heing equal to that of the year 1881, 
And during all of this time we had constantly increasing productions, 

The statistics show that in 1881 our exports were $90,000,000, 
whilé in 1889 they were but $742,000,000. This shows a decrease in 
the short period of eight years of $160,000,000. In 1880 we sold to 
France over 68,000,000 pounds of pork, but last year only 82,000 pounds, 
or scarcely more than $5,000 worth. 


Ln 


dn most rapid an. has been marked by a significant and corresponding de- During this time what were other countries doing? In 1880 Russia 
ie in prices of the home-grown product. 
. * . 


We 


* * exported to the European markets but a little more than 35,000,000 
advance the rates upon the products of the soil which either do supply bashels of wheat, while last year she sent to the same markets more 
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than 126,000,000 bushels. British India during the same period in- 
creased her exports in wheat in about the same proportion. The Ar- 
gentine Republic in 1880 exported to the European markets the insig- 
nificant amount of 42,000 bushels of wheat, while last year she sent 
to the same markets 8,000,000 bushels. Our wheat exports have fallen 
from 144,000,000 bushels in 1880 to less than 50,000,000 last year. In 
1880 we furnished nearly 70 per cent. of all the foreign wheat sold in 
iuropean markets, while last year we furnished scarcely 22 per cent 
of it. This is the way and manner in which the high protective tariff 
has benefited the farmers, and it is the manner in which it wil! con- 
tinue to benefit them. 

This unconscionable, ruinous, and criminal protective tariff, the pet- 
ted child of the Republican party, has compelled the great countries in 
Europe who do not raise wheat, and who formerly took our surplus, to 
now draw largely for their supply of that article from the cheap-labor 
countries of Rassia and British India. The Republican policy of pro- 
tection has had much te do in compelling foreign countries, who were 
formerly the best purchasers of Gur surplus agricultural products, to 
develop cheap-labor countries and take their interior agricultural prod- 
ucts in preference to ours, which are known throughout the civilized 
world to be of the best quality. 

This miserable pretense of increasing tariff duties on agricultural 
products for the benefit of the farmers is only in the vain hope of keep- 
ing from their sight the dreadful fact that for every dollar they have 
paid into the public Treasury for revenue they have by tariff compul- 
sion paid into the pockets of protected cormorants from three and a 
half to four and a half dollars of bonus, wrung from them by the un- 
just, wrongful, and unequal tariff which is the pride and the glory of 
the Republican party. 

During the last ten years the net profitsof manufacturing establish- 
ments, railroad companies, insurance companies, national banks, and 
telegraph companies have been nearly $15,000,000, 000, 

‘rom whom and from what industries has this vast sum of money 
been drawn ? 

According to our last published census, namely, that of 1880, the 
total value of our imports of all kinds for the year 1882 was $433,- 
173,335. 

The duty upon them received by the United States was $194, 464,758. 
The value of our home products for the same year was $2,440,502,649. 
The increased cost of these articles to American consumers, because of 
the tariff, was $556, 938,637. 

These estimates and figures are taken from the last published 
census, that of 1880, and are based on the rates of duty imposed by 
the last tariff act, that of March 3, 1883, and the estimated price for 
which our manufactured articles were sold to home consumers is put 
upon the basis that they were sold 25 per cent. less than the tariff of 
1883 inereased their price. This surely is a safe basis of calculation 
for the owners of the protected industries. 

During the tensncceeding years the United States would getas revenue 
on imports ten times as mach, namely, $1,944,647,580, and during the 
same period the home manufacturers would get on the same class of arti- 
cles manufactured by them a bonus of $5,569,386,370 by reason of the 
tariff enabling them to advance the price that much above the entire 
cost of production of every kind. Bear in mind that this calculation 
is based upon theassumption that they did not advance the price within 
25 per cent. of that permitted by the tariff. If they advanced the price 
to the tariff limit of course they got more than $1,000,000, 000. 

But it has been and to some extent it is still claimed that this tariff 
was necessarily imposed, and is now being maintained, so thatthe man- 
ufacturers can give high wages to the workingmen, thereby enabling 
them to accumalate property, live comfortably, and not be brought 
into competition with the cheap labor of other countries, and that in 
point of fact this largely increased price of the product over the ordinary 
cost of production is due entirely to the American labor account and 
that labor receives the entire tariff increase. Let ussee. By the last 
published census the whole number of men and women, boys and girls, 
counting boys under sixteen years of age and girls under 15 years of 
age as one-half a hand, employed in our manufacturing industries was 
1,327,481 and the wages they received per annum was $463,606,049, 
scarcely averaging to each person employed, including high-salaried 
officers, $1.12} per day. 

But take the entire labor-cost per annum of $463,606,049 that man- 
ufacturers pay for labor from the yearly increase of prices for their 
products of $556,938,637, which the tariff has enabled them to impose 
upon American consumers, and it is found that each year they receive 
$93, 332,588 more than the entire labor-cost of that year of their $2, 440, - 
502,649 of prodactions. During the last ten years the tariff has paid 
the manufacturers their entire labor account, it has reimbursed them 
for every dollar they have paid out for wages and labor of every kind, 
and has given them $933,325,880 besides. 

If the tariff is for the great and exclusive benefit of the men and 
women and boys and girls who work in protected industries, why has 
not the tariff given this vast sum of money to them, instead of having 
enabled the owners of the enterprises in which these laboring people 
earned it to keep it themselves, without having given one farthing in 
remuneration for it ? 
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Bear in mind that my last statement of what the many 
enormous profits during the last ten years was, is on thei 
count alone, their entire profits during that period, as I ha, 
stated, being $5,556,386,370. Itissafe to say that the basis 
these calculations are made will hold good for the purp 
the profits which have accrued to the owners of Amer 
ing industries for the last twenty years; and, if so, we 
that period they have received as profits exclusively 1 
000,000,000. 

From whom have these vast profits been derived a 
tries, if any, have suffered because of them? 

According to the last published census there were in 
States 17,392,099 persons having occupations of some k 
those persons engaged in manufacturing, mechanical, an 
dustries were 3,837,112, or about 21 per cent., and these ; 
persons who are engaged in enterprises that receive prote: 
protective-tariff laws. The remainder of our population 
gaged in occupations, including 7,670,493 persons who are 
agriculture and a large number who are engaged in trad: 
portation and professional life, are not recipients of fa, 
by the protective-tariff system. 

It can not be shown, no attempt has been made to show, ' 
all of the industries that are not the recipients of protected 
have made or are making anything like the enormous pr 
must be admitted the protected industries have made and 
Hence it must follow that the protected industries draw t 
from those that are not protected. 

But an answer to this may be attempted by saying tha 
unprotected industries draw their support from the prot 
But such an answer, if attempted, would not hold good, be 
impossible for the small number of persons engaged in prot 
tries to maintain the large number of persons who are engag 
occupations. 

The present deplorable condition of agriculture, labor, t1 
occupations and business other than those protected by th: 
and criminal protective tariff, too plainly show that tlie | 
dustries are feeding and fattening off of those that are not \ 
The continued increase in value of all investments in protected i 
tries and the continuing decrease in value of property, la 
else that is invested in industries which are not protected by the b y 
tariff laws too plainly affirm the truth of the proposition that a 
tective tariff is the destroyer of all save those who are its im 
beneficiaries to admit of doubt. 

Alex. J. Wedderburn gave testimony before the Ways and M 


considering this bill. From information, facts, and figures fur 
him on the 25th of January last by Hon. J. R. Dodge, statist 
the Department of Agriculture, he conclusively showed that ¢ 
the last ten years in the six New England States, Maine, New |! 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut it 
States of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, States in w! 
the great protected industries are located, agricultural land 
houses, and homes, and the product of agriculture, had al! stea 
clined from year to year; that the average price of agricultura! 
in these States in 1870 was $50.35 per acre, while in 1840 it » 
$41.24 per acre; that in 1870 these States had 62,744,384 acres o! 
cultural lands, suitable for cultivation, of the value of $3,159,050,197 
that in 1880 these same States had 67,985,640 acres of agricultural lauds 
suitable for cultivation; that is, these States had in 1880 of agricultura 
lands 5,241,256 more acres than they hadin 1870. But these lands 
in 1880 worth only $2,803,443,402, notwithstanding the Jarge increas 
of acreage. From 1870 to 1880 the farmers of these States | 
creased their farming lands 5,241,256 acres; but in the total va! 
all their lands, including this increase of acreage, they lost during (10 
period the sum of $355,586,795. The decline in these lands bas ! 
constantly going on from 1880 to the present time. 

Mr. Wedderburn also shows with equal accuracy that, with 
increase of acreage in these States of agricultural lands, 
from 1870 to 1888, inclusive, an annual decrease in the valu 
agricultural products raised upon them; that in 1870 the va 
crops raised was $869,793,467, while the value of those raise! 
upon these same lands, and more than 5,000,000 acres mor : 
$693,917,636, making a difference in the value of the crops 
1870 and those raised in 1888 of $175,876,104 against the 

What the loss is in value of crops for each year during the ) 
1870 to 1888 is not given; but it is safe to say that the loss to 
cultural interests of these States during the period mention«:! 
the loss in the value of lands and the loss in the value o! « 
year to year raised on them, is not less than $1,000,000, 000 
more. This loss occurred in these nine Eastern agricuitura! © 
most of them being Republican in politics and States in wh 
jority of the great protected industries of the country resi: is 
and grow fat as well as insolent and intolerant. 

These agricultural lands were in close proximity to great |! 
industries. Surely if a protective tariff, through the agency ©! =". 
manufacturing industries which it builds up, is to lend a helping '\"" 
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to agriculture it would have done so to these lands, its nearest and 
most convenient neighbors. : 

But these nine States are not more than one-fourth in number of th 
agricultural States of the Union, and many of them are smal). 
bot faintly represent the great agricultural interests and enterprises of 
their sister States of the great Mississippi Valley and the bound! 
West. If these Eastern States, living in the very market-places of the 
great, never-failing, and all-enduring home market which it is claimed 
by the advocates of this bill that protection will surely afford, have sut- 
fered in loss and damage to agriculture, as I have shown, who can esti- 
mate, who can compare, who can comprehend, who can imagine the 
incomparable and incomprehensible loss that agriculture bas sustained 
in the great Northwest and in the Mississippi Valley ? 

The agricultural people throughoutthe whole Union have seen their 
labor go unpaid, their lands, homes, and property depreciate in \ 
they have seen the products of their labor, farms, and fields 
about in the market-places at home and abroad and finally 
lowest possible prices. They are conscious that they are compelled to 
buy the necessaries of life in the highest possible protected market and 
pay whatever prices for them the protected industries demand, while 
the fruits of their own labor are aimlessly drifting about in the wide 
open market of free trade and finally sold for whatever price the auto 
crat of protection is willing to pay. 

The dreadful, distressful, and deplorable condition of agriculture and 
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labor everywhere makes it a demonstration that, under the accursed | S 


wer and influence of protective-tariff legislation, the enormous gains, 
po 


revenues, proceeds, and incomes which the protected industries are | 


daily accumulating are being not only cruelly but dishonestly wrun 
from those occupations and enterprises which are the basis of civiliz 
life, laborand agriculture. 

Although the passage of this bill, entailing, asit will, its many wrot 
and injuries upon the country, is a foregone conclusion, the people w 
will be its greatest sufferers are not without hope. They take great en- 
couragement from the fact that during its pendency in Congress the 
chief advocates ofa high protective tariff have been forced to admit that 
an exclusive home market is not sufficient for the best interests of the 
many great occupations and industries which are not the beneficiaries 
of protective-tariff laws. 

On the 14th day of July last, Secretary Blaine, the great leader of his 
party and its greatest protection advocate, writing to his close and inti- 
mate personal and political friend, Senator FRYE, in reference to this 
bill, said: 

But there is not a section or a line in the entire bill that will open a market 
or another bushel of wheat or another barrel of pork. 

* ® & & oa *. * 


Our foreign market for breadstuffs grows narrower. Great Britain is exert- 
ing every nerve to secure her bread supply from India, and the rapid expansion 
of the wheat area in Russia gives us a powerful competition in the markets of 
Europe. ; 

It becomes us, therefore, to use every opportunity for the extension of our 
market on both of the American continents. 


No words can be plainer than these are, that the great agricultural 
interests of our country demand that the European markets shall be 
open to them. Butif it were possible, by the use of language, tomake 
this proposition plainer, Secretary Blaine did so in his speech delivered 
at Waterville, Me., on the 29th day of last month. He said: 


I wish to declare the opinion that the United States has reached a point where 
one of her highest duties is to enlarge the area of her foreign trade. Underthe 
beneficent policy of protection we have developed a volume of manufactures 
which, in many departments, is over the demands of the home market. In 
the field of agriculture, with the immense propulsion given to it by agricultural 
implements, we can do far more than produce breadstuffs and provisions for 
our own people; nor would it be an ambitious destiny for so great a country 
as ours tomanufacture only what we can consume or to produce only what we 
can eat. We are already, in many fabrics and in many products, far beyond 
that, and our great demand is expansion. 

* * * . * * * 


As I have already intimated, I am here to speak of the expansion of our for- 
eign trade, 
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By no figure of speech can we flatter ourselves into the belief that our trade 
with our American neighbors is in a prosperous condition. 

Here is the broad declaration made that ‘‘ the expansion of our for- 
eign trade ’’ is needed. The Democratic party, as well as all other 
advocates of tariff reform, so declare. But is this effort, if it be an 
effort, of Secretary Blaine and his associates in the leadership of the 
Republican party an honest one to expand our foreign trade or is it 
merely a device, a scheme by which the attention of the country is to 
be drawn away from a consideration of this bill? 

Is it a frank, fair, and open effort to devise some just plan by which 
relief can be brought to our many suffering non-protected industries 
or is it a covering to be cast over this bill to hide its shame and dis- 
grace trom the pibliceye? Secretary Blaine, in his speech referred to, 
very nearly, if not completely, answers this question. 

He said: 

What I mean to speak of briefly is a system of reciprocity—not in conflict 
With @ protective tariff, but supplementary thereto—presenting a field of en- 
terprise that will richly repay the effort and energy of the American people. 

Secretary Blaine says that our foreign trade is to be expanded by 
Teciprocity. Reciprocity means mutual action and reaction; such re- 
ciprocal rights, advantages, or obligations. When applied to business 
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have sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and ured | 
tous. Itapplies to no other country what I Ay 
that we receive such articles, or any one of the 
the country or countries from which we so receive them shall receiv: 
all our agricultural or other products witbout the imposition of dutie 
or other exactions upon them. That perhaps would do very well if we 
could enforce it regardless of the wishes of countries exporting thes 
articles, or any one of them, with which we desire to deal. but i 

to be supposed that any country, having a variety of exports, will b 
our agricultural and other products, and admit them to its ports fre 
of duty, because we merely allow these articles of sugar, molasses, 
coffee, tea, and raw hides or any one of them to enter our ports free of 
duty, while we exact a duty upon everything else it brings or offers to 
bring to us? 

It is evident that this scheme of partial reciprocity is intended toapply 
solely to those countries having no exports other than these mentioned 
orsomeosthem. We all very well know that such countries are not 
and never have been, the best purchasers of our agricultural product 
Many of them raise agricultural products quite extensively and oth 
are so connected with countries other than ours that they purcha 
such supplies quite extensively from them. 

If thisscheme, when adopted, as it will be, extends our foreign trad 
at all, it will not extend it in the interest of agriculture to 
rial extent. I fear that the underlying motive for it is to turther ad 
vance the interests of protection. If we are to have reciy ty, why 
not have it on abroader scale? Why not, at least, extend it to I’ra 
and Germany, who would furnish a market for the farmers of the 

| West for at least $250,000,000 worth a year of our pork, wheat, flour 
corn, and other agricultural productions? 
But the proposition contained in the Senate committee amendment 
conferring on the President the exercise of power belonging ex« 
to Congress is radically wrong. The Constitution provides that all 
legislative powers shall be vested in Congress, consisting of the S 
and the House of Representatives; that bills for raising 
originate in the House of Representatives, but that the & 
propose or concur in amendments; that Cong I 
lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and ex 
ercise these powers. It can not rightfully « 
of them upon any other department of the ¢ 
This amendment proposes to leave it to the P 
whether foreign countries are or are not imposing duties or e 
upon our exports, and when we w.'! and when we will not la 
lect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises upon sugar, molass« 
| tea, and raw hides, or any of them. These powers belong ex 
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If we are to have reciprocity let it be broader and more liberal than 
the plan proposed, and let it be plainly provided for by a law of Con- 
gress which is self-executing, not one depending for its enforcement 
upon the opinion of the l’resident. 

Sir, the people of this country well know that it is not necessary to 
be driven to uccept either partial or complete reciprocity to relieve them 
from the great distress and pall of gloom which now overhangs them. 
The evils of high protective-tariff laws can be escaped from without re- 
eorting to experiment. The people know thatcomplete and unlimited 
reciprocity is free trade, and that they do notdesire. They know that 
partial reciprocity in the plan proposed will not reduce tariff taxation 
on the necessaries of life and will not cheapen the cost of living to 
them. They know the remedy, and they in their own good time will 
haveit. They know that a reduction of the tariff to a revenue stand- 
ard, an economic conduct of Government, the laying of the lowest du- 
‘ties on articles of necessity, and putting many of them on the Iree- 
list, and the laying of the highest duties on articles of luxury will 
bring tuem that substantial relief so much needed. 

For the success of these and kindred measures the Democratic party, 


yaided by good men everywhere, will contend until the last vestige of 


the robber tariff is gone, until the exercise of the taxing power on the 
*broad basis of equality and justice is an assured fact, until the right- 
eous doctrine of tariff reform, equal and exact justice for all and ex- 
clusive privileges to none, is so firmly embedded in the management of 
our public atlairs that nothing can eradicate it. 


The Tariff. 
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HON. GEORGE W. ATKINSON, 
OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 21, 1890, 
On the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports, 

Mr, ATKINSON, of West Virginia, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I hold in my hand a paper on the constitutional basis 
of a tariff tor protection, which portrays the practical effects of such a 
tariff in the development of the country’s resources, and especially ot 
Svuthern industries, under the stimulating influence of protective 
duties. I consider this paper a noteworthy contribution to t»e discus- 
sion of the subject from a liberal-minded Democrat of Southern birth 
and of Virginia lineage. It is a dignified, thoughtiul, and instructive 
discussion of a subject in which tarmers, mechanics, manutacturers, 
producers, and consumers are alike deeply concerned. 

The writer of the article, Mr. George Baber, a Kentucky Democrat, 
has the courage of his convictions, and represents the progressive ele- 
ment of the Democratic party in the South. The paper should be read 
and dispassionately considered by Democrats throughout the South and 
West, where misrepresentations of the protective system are so studi- 
ously made in subserviency to reckless party aims. 

The title of the paper is 

PROTECTIVE DUTIES VS. TAXES, 

Mr. Speaker, I ask permission to have the article referred to printed 

in the Recorp. It is as follows: 


This paper is designed to show that a protective tariff is a constitutional pol- 
icy, a part of the original purpose of the Government, and a wise measure . f 
economy—im portant to the whole country, but vitally so to the Southern States 
of the Union; and that, properly construed, it is no part of the system of taxa- 
tion for which the fundamental law provides. 


I.—THE CONSTITUTIONAL BASIS OF PROTECTION. 


The advocates of free trade and the opponents of protective duties allege that 
the ‘ariff is solely a tax—a tax which, to the full amount of the duty laid on im- 
portations, increases the cost of such commodities to American purchasers, and, 
to that extent, creates a burden that is mainly, if not exclusively, borne by the 


consumers, Thisxssertion was distinctly made by rresident Cleveland in hie 


annual messave of December, 1887, when he employed the following terms: 

‘*But our present tariff laws, the vicious, inequitable, and illogical sourve of 
unneerssary taxation, ought to be at onee revised and amend ‘These laws, 
as their primary and plain effect, raise the price to consumers of all articles im- 
ported and subject to duty, by precisely the sum paid for such duties. Thus the 
amount of the duty measures the tax paid by those who purchase for use these 
imported articles, e— ! of these things, however, are raised or manufactured 
in our own country, and the duties now levied upon foreign goods and prod- 
ucts are called protection to these home manufactures, because they render it 
possible for those of our people who are manufacturers to make ~ Bran taxed 
articles and sell them for a price equal to that demanded for the imported goods 
that have paid customs duty. So it happens that, while comparatively few 
use the imported articles, millions of our people, who never use and never 
saw any of the foreign products, purchase and use things of the same kind 
made in this country, and pay therefor nearly or quite the same enhanced price 
which the duty adds to the imported articles,” 

This quotation from Mr, Cleveland. whose authority is accorded the highest 
credit among the enemies of protection, contains the sum and substance of the 
free-trade theory. It is accepted by the advocates of that theory as a clear and 
accurate statement of their views, It is a primer of elementary free-trade prin- 
ciples, and as such will be examined in the light of the Constitution and of 
the actual results of the protectivesystem, It is believed that the theory is in- 
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consistent with sound political economy, unsupported by practical exper; 

and at variance with the fundamental !aw. So far from being solely berler 
a burden, the tariff is neither. It creates a home market, and to that : 
becomes a safeguard to the people against oppressive charg s for the o. io 7 

of life, in fact, an indirect but positive measure of relief to consumers ,, 
domestic and i.ported commodities, inasmuch as it multiplies aig : 
domestic industries, engenders competition among producers ; 


ata 


ind Che 
prices to purchasers, while furnishing opportunity to capital and ; 
to labor. 

The origin of the protective system is contemporaneous with 
ment, and may be easily traced. The eighth section of the first ar 
Constitution, on which all tariff legislation rests, declares that “(> 
have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises t. 


; 


debits and provide for the common defense and general welfare of t} eT : 
States; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform thro igh 
United States,.”” This section narrates the several things which Concres« 

do in framing a tariff. It discloses the discrimination which the Const 
establishes between taxes on one side, and on the other the duties, ita po. 
excises that may be laid and collected by Congressional authority. 

Appealing to popular prejudice against taxation, the free-traders ha})'| 
construe the words “taxes, duties, imposts, and excises” as synonymous, 

this construction being essential to their theory; but it is believed tha: . 
construction is not sustained by any fair ruleof interpretation. Taxes 
imposts, and excises are not employed in the Constitution as synon 
words, else they would present a tautological and meaningless array o(/ 

by no means characteristic of the learned framers of the Constitution ; | 

very order in which they appear is stich as to indicate distinctive mean; 

well as the various objects to which they relate. 

The duties, imposts, and excises which Congress may lay and collect ar: 
taxes in the accepted use of the term, nor are they levied as such upon in 
duals. The taxes, however, which Congress may lay and collect, being a 
tioned among the several States on the basis of population, are levied 

indi iduals. They are laid upon neither foreign manufacturers nor jm), 
ers of foreign goods, nor upon property of any kind anywhere, but pr ‘/ate 
upon citizens of the United States, They can not be laid upon citizens of a : 
eign land, inasmuch as,such persons being beyond the territorial limi: 





country, tbe Federal Government possesses neither the right nor the power to 
collect taxes from them. 
W hile, then, the taxes which Congress may lay and collect are as« 
only the citizens of the United States, the duties and imposts for wh 5 
ion is made are to be differently laid and otherwise prucured. They are tobe 
laid with uniformity, throughout the United States, upon foreign importutions 
Duties and imposts, therefore, are not taxes within the meaning of the ( + 
tution. They are not laid upon the people. They constitute, in fact. only a 
commercial license collected from foreigners, which leaves the whole field a 
solutely free to our own citizens, but the payment of which, at ports of entry 
must precede the introduction of certain foreign commodities or manufactures 
into American markets—upon the principle that all goods imported into thy 
country forsale ought to bear their proportion of t .e revenue necessary to sup- 
,0ort the Government. Thev are intended to equalize two unequal, cor !! 
ing and competing conditions having reference to the comparative costs of - 
lar productions in American and in foreign markets. They are desi cned | 
eover the difference between these two conditions, maintaining a syst: 
eo wages and thereby insuring a fair advantage tothe products of Am« 
labor. 
As was said by the late Samuel J. Randall, in Congress, May 18, 188%, ‘If a 
tariff does not in itself give higher wages to labor, it does preserve from «: 
structive competition a system in which labor can and does receive bette: 
wages, or a larger share of the fruit of its own toil, than in any other system 
No two industrial systems, side by side, with labor in one receiving double the 
wages of labor in the other, could long exist under free trade between (tliem 
Therefore, duties and imposts are laid in con ormity with certain percentages 
enumerated in tariff schedules, based upon original costs of the imported « 
modities at the places of manufacture, the percentages indicat ng the diller 
ence between wages in America and abroad in the produc ion of the same ar 
ticles, and being practically the charges forthe admission of such commodities 
into this market—said charges being proportioned tw the ability of the commod- 
ities to afford revenue and in the ratio of their costs to the foreign ma 
facturer, 
Duties are graded with reference to certain classifications relating at once to 
the value und to the character of the importations upon which they are |aid, 
and showing the importance of this market to the importer. Imposts, w 
laid with regard to any particular classification, and whether pertaining to te 
separate valuation or cost of commodities at places o! export, or to the quality 
of the commodities themselves, ur with regard to quantity and to weight. are, 
like duties, always levied with reference to relative costs of production and 
with a view to protecting the American market against unequal competition 
from abroad. 
Il.—MEANING AND PURPOSE OF CONSTITUTIONAL TAXES. 
The taxes which Congress may lay and collect are inland taxes. Being appor- 
tioned among the several States on the basis of population, they are head taxes 
and can not Se modified here and there, as occasion mav require, to remov: 
incidental oppression, as may be done in reference to tariff duties, by either so 
increasing or reducing the schedules thereof as to insure a judicious use of the 
constitutional power to regulate commerce with foreign nations, The taxes, 
when laid, must remain as unchangeable rates everywhere, and proportion 
ately oppressive, whether higher or lower. 
The excises named in the Constitution were also intended to act as in!and 
taxes, relating to business pursuits, especially to the manufacture and sae of 
tobaceo and of alcoholic liquors. They are a species of tuxation seldom !ai(, 


and never except for purely revenue purposes, such as necessi'ated, i: | 
the internal-revenue system which was repealed in 1802 at the instance of |’res 
ident Jefferson, which was restored during the war of 1812-15, and which. be- 
ing again revived for war purposes between 1861~'65, has been fitly called « wa 


As already indicated, the taxes on one hand and on the other, the ditics 
imposts, and excixes which Con, in its discretion may lay and collect, |! 1 
in respect to uinformity. Unlike duties. imposte, and excises, the taxes #u- 
thorized by the eighth section of the Constitution need not be uniform «8 T° 
gards ability to bear them, nor can they be, inasmuch as they are apport)’ a 
upon the basis of population, irrespective of the ability to pay. It is apparen', 
therefore, that taxes are not synonymous with duties, imposts, and ex: s¢* 
The constitutional discrimination between these significant terms istoo oh.) 
to be ignored. Itarisesfrom the fact that dutics and imposts are externa! ')\'° 
—— ns to imported commodities and not intended to be levie: 

the people. 

Hut the taxes named in the Constitution, being levied on the people °' 
portioned on the basis of population, are used in contradistinction to 
derived from importations. Jt was never intended that custonns officers « i 
collect taxes from any portion of the American people. It was the ‘u0's 


mental error inculeated on this point by Mr. Calhoun, Mr. McDuffie, a» > 
Hayne, in ysition to the views of Mr. Lowndes, of the same State, thal 
the masses of South Carolina into the acts of nullification, whereby, in | 


they endeavored to thwart the tariff law of 1828—acts of nullification ' 
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yoke the proclamation of President Jackson against the free-trade rebellion of 
that day. ‘ ; 

fhe -outh Carolinians, imbued with the theory of free trade, erroneously de- 
cared that duties upon importations were unconstitutional and unjust taxes 
upon themselves. Being an exclusively agricultural community, without fa- 
qlities for manufacturing, or even adesire to procure them —maintaining a sys- 
tem of labor based upon slavery instead of wages, and with which manufactur- 
was incompatible—the people held, with Adam Smith, Richard, Ricardo, 
gud other European philosophers of the mercantile sclool, that “ America 
should become agreat and sole producer of agricultural products;” and hence 
they believed it was their interest to exchange the surplus of their single i:- 
ju-try for low-priced foreign goods; cheap in cost of production abroad, ad- 
pitted here free of duty, and without compe ition or rivairy in the home market. 

rhey believed they could thus buy cheaper than they could make. They 
knew nothing, in fact, of the possibilities of that home market which, under 
the nurturing influences of the tariff, caused our forges and factories, in 1889-’90, 
to produce $3,000,000,000 worth of manufactured merchandise, all of which 
found purchasers and consumers in the United States,excepting about $200,000,- 
wy worth, which was exported to foreign markets. Having no manufactures 
of their own, and being averse to educated and skilled labor, they could see no 
virtue in the tariff. Deluied bythe theory of free trade, they regarded ali 
duties as 8o much added to the price of imported manufactures, and therefore 
an annecessary burden; in fact, an obstruction to commerce, and a tax to be 
resisted by South Carolina, 

But imposts and duties had then, as now, a radically different purpose from 
that which the South Carolina nullitiers ascribed to them, and whiéh, with 


ing 


cember, 1887, wheu, in terms almost identical with those used by the nullifiers, 
he beld that ‘‘our present tarifflaws are the vicious, inequitable, and illogical 
source of unaecessary taxation,’ the “primary effect of which,” as contended 
by him, “is to raise the price toconsumers of all articles importedand subject 
toduty, by precisely the sum paid for such duties.” 

But imposts and duties are not taxes levied upon the people; and as shown 
every day by the prevail!ng prices in American markets for the necessaries of 
ife, whether of foreign or of domestic production, imposts and duties do not 
‘raise the price to consumers of all articles imported and subject to duty by 
precisely the sum paid for such duties,” it being universally true that, as a re- 
sult of the protective system, *‘ when a domestic manufacture has attained per- 
fection or has been established, and has engaged in the prosecuticn of it a com- 
petent number of persons, the marketable product invariably becomes cheaper 
w the consumer than the foreign article for which it is a substitute,” and with 
whieh it is thrown into competition. 

Thereason of this is that the internal or domestic competition which arises 
from the multiplication of rival indu-tries in the production of the same article, 
uuder the protective system, inevitably averts every thing like monopoly, and 
by degrees reduces the price of the article to the minimum of a reasonable profit 
on tue capital invested. This fact has been abundantly illustrated, inasmuch 
as under the auspices of the protected policy there have been developed, and 
there now exist in the United States, at least 300,000 manufacturing establish- 
ments as legitimate competitors in our own home market—a fact that disproves 
the whole free-trade theory on the subject. 
cratic statesman, the late President Buchanan: 

“This isthe true American system, It protects all interests: it abandons 
none; it never arrays one against the other.” 

Imposts and duties contain, therefore, no element of taxation in the constitu- 
tional meaningof theterm. The objects on which they are placed and the uni- 
formity with which they are laid are such that they neither operate as taxes 
nor beget oppression. ‘| hey operate evenly and equally upon all the imported 
commodities that areaffected by them, and likewise upon all purchasers of such 
commodities, whether the purchasers be rich or poor. They operate equally 
because laid uniformly as parts of a system that must, in itself, be uniform and 
applicable alike to all custom-house regulations. 

While this istrue of duties and imposts, the taxes laid within the discretion 
of Congress may be grossly unequal, because governed by no such rule of uni- 
formity, In the apportionment of taxation among the States objects are not 
taxed in accordance with any schedule of percentaves based upon cost of pro- 
duction, but individuals are taxed, and that, too, without reference to their abil- 
ity to pay. 

These definitions are not merely theoretical. They are substantial, They 
rest upon business principles, involving essential distinctions in political econ- 
omy as affected by legisintion. They mark the difference between the con- 
licting policies of free trade and protection, demonstrating that, in the proper 
use of terms and as exemplified in the experience of mankind, the imposts or 
the duties laid upon commodities that come in conipetition with similar ar- 
ticles of American production constitute neither a tax nor a burden upon con- 
summers, 

The framers of the Constitution, when conferring upon Congress an unlim- 
ited power to lay duties and imposts,did not intend thereby to make provision 
for asystem of taxation upon the American people. Such a purpose was for- 
tign to their plans, duties and imposts being no part of the taxing system de- 
vised by the framers. On the contrary, they are a wise provision for raising 
necessary revenue from external sources, for encouraging American labor, and, 
therefore, a potent means for developing, diversifying, and preserving Ameri- 
can industries, whereby the indepen ‘ence of the nation is maintained and its 
constant growth insured, This conclusion, based upon indisputable facts, de- 
stroys the ruleof synonyms as applied by free-traders in construing the eighth 
section of the Constitution, points out a flagrant perversion of terms, and effect- 
ually exposes a fundamenta! fallacy of free trade. 

Tll,—VIEWS OF THE EARLIER STATESMEN. 

The power to *‘regulate commerce with forcign nations” by levying duties 

aud imposts was lodged in the respective States under the old Articles of Con- 
lederation, but experience proved it to be unsusceptible of effective use. When, 
therefore, the Federal Constitution was framed, the delegation of this power to 
the General Government became, with the concurrence of all the States, a con- 
Spicuous feature of that instrument: and the history of the time, no less than 
the opinions frequently uttered by the statesinen of that day, may be quoted to 
show that the power thusdelegated was intended to be applied not for purposes 
of revenue only, but also for the protection and encouragement of domestic in- 
Custries in competition with the cheaper products of foreign labor. 
j The annals of the period abound with events that illustrate the transition 
‘rom the old to the new system of government. For in-tance, among the first 
petitions laid before Congress in 1739 was that signed at Baltimore, Md., by a 
lorge body of tradesmen and mechanics, who, in view of the embarrassed con- 
dition of the manufacturing interests, and in view also of the lack of adequate 
legis ation by the States under the old régime, said: 

The happy period having now arrived when the United States are placed in 
anew situation, when the adoption of the General Government gives one sov- 
‘reign Legislature the sole and exclusive power of laying duties upon imports, 
your petitioners rejoice at the prospect this affords them that America, freed 
from the commercial shackles which have so long bound her, will see and pur- 
Sue her true interest, becoming independent in fact as well as in name; and 
they confident! hope that the encouragement and protection of American man- 
ufactures will claim the earliest attention of the supreme Legisiature of the na- 
ion, as it is a universally acknowledged truth that the United States contain 











As said by a distinguished Demo- | 
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: | to protect and cherish suc h institutions. 
equal error, Was imputed to them by President Cleveland in his message of De- 


| such industries the “ fostering hand of the Government,” 





within their limits resources amply sufficient to enable them to become a great 
mannfacturing company, and only want the patriotism and support of a wise 
and energetic government.” 

In pursuance of these considerations the Baltimore petitioners besought Con- 
gress to “impose on all foreign articles which can be in America such 
duties as will give a just and decided preference to their labors, and thereby 
discountenance the trade which tends so materially to injure them and impov- 
erish their couutry,” thus asserting the protective principle with clearness and 
force. Petitions similar in purpose and in expression to this one were ad- 
dressed to Congress by mechanics, trade<men, agiiculturists, and manufact- 
urers of Massachusetts, of Georgia, and of New York, and, in compliance with 
them, the First Congress enacted July 4, 1789, a! 
wares, and merchandise im poried into the Unite 
was in the following words, namely : 

** Whereas it is necessary for the support of the Government, the discharge of 
the debts of the United States, and the encouragement and protection of manu- 
factures that duties be laid on goods, wares, and merchandise imported, 


made 


aw for | 


1ying duties on g 
i States, t 


he preamble of which 
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Mr. Madison, who was recognized at the beginning of the Government, as 
ever thereafter, as the highest aut, ority upon ail constitutional questions, sup 
ported with zeal in the Congress of 1789 this first enactinent for the * encourage 


mentand protection of manufactures,’ and while the measure was under con 
sideration he addressed that body in the following terms 

lhe states that are most advanced in population and ripe for manufactures 
ought to have their particular interests attended to in some degree. While the 
States retained the power of making regulations of trade, they had the power 
By adopting the present Constitut on 
they have thrown the exercise of this power into other hands. They must 
have done this with an expectation that these interests would not be neglected 
here.’ 

This utterance was an unequivocal expression of opinion that, under the new 
Constitution, Congress possessed the power, and was in duty bound to exercise 
it, to levy duties and imposts not for revenue ouly, but likewise forthe encour- 
agement and protection of American industriesin contradistinction to the prod- 
ucts of foreign labor. Mr. Madison held itto be the duty of Congress to lay on 
While this authori- 
tative expounder of the Constitution was President he sent to Congress, soon 
after the war of 1812-1815, a special message in which, referring tothe results of 
that struggle and to the legislative needs of the country, he said; 

* But there is no subject that can enter with greater force and merit into the 
deliberations of Congress than the consideration of the means to preserve and 
promote the manufactures which have sprung into existence and attained an 
unparalleled maturity throughout the United States during the period of the 
European wars, This source of national independence and wea'th I anxiously 
recommend, therefore, to the prompt and constant guardianship of Congress. 

Years after his retirement from the Presidency, when, in 1828, the constitution 
ality of protective duties was questioned by a few gentlemen who antagonized 
the tarifl of both the years 1824 and is28, Mr. Madison again expressed his 
views in emphatic terms on the subject, using a letter addressed to his dis- 
t uished triend, Joseph C. Cabell, of Virginia, the following language 
“A further evidence of the constitutional power of Congress to protect and 
foster manufactures by regulations of trade—an evidence that ought to settle 

is the and practical sanction given to that power for near 
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forty years, 

This significant expression from Mr. Madison was in keeping with the views 
of ail of his great contemporaries, being strikingly harmonious with the declara- 
tions which had been made by the illustrious statesman and financier, Andrew 
J. Dallas, who, when Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, had re- 
peatedly offered in his official papers conclusive reasons in favor of a tariff for 
protection. In one of those papers Mr. Dallas said 

“There are few,if any, governments which do not regard the establishment 
of domestic manufactures as a chief object of public policy. The United States 
have always 80 regarded it. In the earliest acts of Congress which were passed 
after the adoption of the present Constitution the obligation of providing by 
duties on imports for the discharge of the public debts is expressly connected 
with the policy of encouraging and protecting manufactures 

In the same paper from which the foregoing quotation is made, evidently 
aiming to render more clear the reasons for encouraging and protecting man- 
ufactures by duties on imports, and thereby show their essential relation to 
all other industrial interests, Mr. Dallas said: 

“ The interests of agriculture require a free and constant access to a market 
for its surplus and a ready supply of all the articles of use and consumption on 
reasonable terms; but the national interest may require the establishment of a 
domestic in preference to a foreign market, and the employment of domestic 
in preference to foreign labor in furnishing the necessary supplies.”’ 

A more distinct assertion of the power of Congress to lay duties for the pur- 
poses of protection could not have been made by Mr, Dalias. So well under- 
stood and so fully accepted were similar views of constitutional power, repeat- 
edly uttered by Mr. Madison, Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Dallas, Mr. Monroe, and their 
contemporaries, during the forty years which succeeded the First Congress, that 
President Jackson, in addition to his open advocacy of the protective tariffs of 
i824 and 1828, assumed that the correctness of those views was established be- 
yond dispute; and he referred to the constitutional! power and duty of Congress 
to establish « tariff for protection in the foliowing words, which are quoted 
from his famous annual message of December, 1830: 

“ The power to impose duties on imports originally belonged to the States. 
The right to adjust those duties with a view to the encouragement of domestic 
branches of industry is so completely identical with that power that it 's diffi- 
cult to suppove the existence of the one without the other. The States have 
delegated their whole authority over imports to the General Government with- 
out limitation or restriction, saving the very inconsiderable reservation relat- 
ing to the inspection laws. 

*'Phis authority. having thusentirely passed from the States, the right to exer- 
cise it for the purpose of protection does not exist in them (the States), and con 
sequently, if |it be not possessed by the General Government, it must be extinct. 
Our political||system would thus present the anomaly of a people stripped of 
the right to {/pster their own industries and to counteract the most sellish and 
destructive policy which might be adopted by foreign nations. This surely can 
not be the ese; this indispensable power, thus surrendered by the States, must 
be within thi: scope of the authority on the subject expressly delegated to Con- 
gre-s."’ 

These expiiessions from President Jackson are clear and convincing. They 
appear in miirked contrast to the utterances on the same subject that have 
come from Wir. Cleveland, from Mr. CARutsie, from Mr. Miv1s, and froin Henry 
George, che|\ree-trade leaders of to-day, whose theories are the same as those 
which inspifed South Carolina's ordinance of nullification in 1832-'33, and which 
were formulated in the first article and eighth section of t .¢ Confederate con 
stitution of (861, wherein, after defining the authority of the Confederate con 
gress over fhreign commerce, there appears the following inhibition : 

“Nor sha! any duties or taxes on importations from foreign nations be laid 
to promote|orto foster any branch of industry.” 

rhe inhitiition thus expressly laid upon the Confederate congress is identical 
with that which the exponents of a tariff for revenue only, or ot free trade, are 
now endeavoring by an illogical! construction of the Federal © mstitution to lay 
upon the Ciingress of the United States, a construction which was distinctly 
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coudemned by the founders of the Government, a construction against which 
the Democrats who are consistent followers of Jefferson and Madison, of Dal- 
Jas and Jackson, most earnestly protest, and to which the American people can 


never submit except at the expense of the country’s prosperity and power. 
IV.—S8OME RESULTS OF THE PROTECTIVE POLICY, 
And now the questions arise: Has the protective system been productive of 
beneficial results during the century that has elapsed since the establishment 


of it by the Congress of 17897 And has itbecomeso interwoven with the com- 
mon weal as to be an essential part of the American policy of government? 
Or tave the results of protection verified the predictions of its enemies? The 
constitutionality of thesystem has been affirmed by Washington, by Madison, 
by Hamilton, by Jefferson, by Lowndes, by Monroe, by Jackson, by Richard M. 
Johnson, by Felix Grundy, by Martin Van Buren, by James Buchanan, and by 
Samuel J, Randall; nor can it be fairly questioned, in view of their frequent 
expressions of opinion and of the plain provisions of the Constitution itself. 
The only remaining problem to be considered relates to the wisdom or to the 
expediency of the system as illustrated during the present century; and in de- 
termining this question the results of the system furnish the surest test of its 
valne 

The growth of American industries since 1759, when the first tariff was en- 
acted by thc American Congress for the “encouragement and protection" of 
American manufactures, has been simply marvelous, and that growth, as the 
free-traders themselves admit, has been chiefly due to the protective system ; 
but meantime there has been no legalized nor even visible oppression inflicted 
under its auspices with a view to either the upbuilding or the enrichment of 
any particular interest to the detriment of another, nor to increasing the power 
of any particular class at the expense of the masses. 

In fact, property is more equally and equitably distributed in America to-day 
than at any other period since the adoption of the Constitution. The immedi- 
ate benefit conferred upon any protected article has been always conveyed either 
directy or indirectly to all classes of consumers and shared more or less by all 
kinds of domestic production. Protection has given inspiration and thrift to 
labor and to capital everywhere. In fact, the hand of taxation has never been 
laid upon the people through the tariff, nor have their energies been either 
cramped or restrained by hostile legislation in the adjustment of protective 
duties. 

With the exception of a brief period, running between 1833 and 1842, and 
again between 1547 and 1862, the country has maintained a tariff framed with 
special care to subserve the policy of protection through thecollection of duties 
and imposts. And yet, in spite of all contrary theories, what is the practical 
result? Has the country’s progress been retarded? On the contrary, have not 
all the activities of the nation been developed in an extraordinary degree by 
the protective policy? 

The answer to these inquiries is found by reference to the country’s internal 
resources, whereby itappears that the result has been the establishment of a 
varied and growing home market, the extent of which can be estimated on} 
by the a of home productions in supplying the wants of the Ameri- 
can people. The recent report of the minority, signed by Joun G. CARLISLE, 
R.Q. Mitts, Bewros McoMincory, C. R. Breckinridge, and Roswe.. P. Flower, 
of the Committee on Ways and Means of the present House of Representatives, 
contains,on page 25, the following statement, namely : 

“The imports of merchandise into the United States during the last fiscal year 
amounted to the sum of $745,131,652, and we paid for them mainly by sending to 
other countries our surplus agricultural products. We exported and sold in 
other countries during that year breadstuffs worth $123,876,061, provisions worth 
$104,122,444, raw cotton worth $237,775,270, unmanufaetured tobacco worth $is,- 
901,008, live animals worth $18,374,805—making in all $503,049,648 for these five 
classes of articles, which all came from our farms. Agricultural products con- 
stitute generally about three-fourths of our annual exports, while a very large 
part of the other fourth consists of petroleum and other oils, coal.and manufact- 
ured goods made from free raw material, such as cotton goods, leather, etc."’ 

These facts, which the opponents of protection must accept as correct, furnish, 
though not so intended by the minority report, a conclusive reply to the free- 
trade theory. The logical conciusion from them demonstrates the wisdom of 
protection, They show that our great Republic, the thriftiest land on earth, 
embracing a population of nearly 65,000,000, has flourished beyond measure, 
notwithstanding the fact that its imports forthe last year amounted to only 
$745,121,652, and its exports of breadstuffs, provisions, raw cotton, unmanutact- 
ured tobacco, and live animals—which al) came from our farms—amounted to 
only $503,049,648, 

Toese frets indicate that in all matters of material wealth this country has at- 
tained the highest point of national independence yet known in the history of 
civilization. They point to the vast volume of unexported products derived 
from the employment of American labor. They show, also, the value and ex- 
tent of the home market which protective duties have developed. They prove 
that the American people, in spite of a flood-tide of largely burdensome immi- 
gration from foreign shores, have become self-supplying and well-nigh self-sup- 
porting by reason of the development of their own resources. What these re- 
sources are may partially appear from statistics which show that the total 

yroduction, in bushels, of the products of our farms, in 1881, was 2,066,029,070; 
in 1887, 2,660,457,000, and, last year, nearly 3,000,000,000. The value of the farm 
animals in the United States in 1881 was estimated at $1,721,795,243, and in 1890 
at more than $2,507 ,050,058, 

Itappears, also, that the production of manufactures and of agriculture, the 
total of our transportation business and of all other resources that serve to 
magnify and enrich a free land—the quantities no less than the values—have 
doubled in the lastten years. Now, the difference between theextent and value 
of production on one hand, and the extent and value of imports and exports 
on the other, illustrates at once the importance of the home market, the aggre- 
gate consumption of home productions, and, consequently, the country’s in- 
an prosperity, no less than its independence of all foreign markets for sup- 
pies, 

These indisputable facts vindicate the policy of protection for American in- 
dustries. They show whatthe tariff hasdone and may do for American resour- 
ces in competition with the products of foreign labor. It may, indeed, be truly 
said that “it is not in the figures of exports, but in the figures of production 
that we see the nation's progress."’ And, asa further illustration of the advan- 
tages to be derived from a thrifty home market, the observation of a profound 
sturient of political economy ig pertinent, namely, that *‘ upon the importations 
of ai.y considerable period, wal for example. since the enactment of the Morrill 
tariff in 1861, a careful reckoning can not fail to show that the saving to the 
American people, by reason of the stimulated home competition in the cost of 
= foreign commodities consumed here, far exceeds the duties paid into the 

easury.”’ 

Contemplating the beneficent consequencesof the protective system and dis- 
cussing the actual conditions of material and industrial growth, North and 
South, East and West, Mr. Edward Atkinson, the able statistician, has, in spite 
of his free-trade tendencies, summarized the whole matter in the course of an 
article in The Century Magazine, wherein he substantially concedes that there 
has never been a period in this nor in any country equal to the present in 
America, as indicated by the following obvious facts, namely: 

First. So a made and distributed at so low a cost in ratio to 
the capital inv , either in production or in the mechanism of distribution. 
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Second. So low arate of profit s ufficing to satisfy capital and to j; 
therinvestments in any and all arts. P 

Third, So high a general rate of wages earned in 80 small a nu 
of work per day. 

Fourth. So large a purchasing power in each unit or dollar of w 
ings when expended for the necessaries or the comforts of life. 

Fifth. In no previous period has the workman received so lar 
of the joint production of labor and capital, or its equivalent, . 
or in goods. 

V.— RESULTS OF FREE TRADE AND OF PROTECTION CoNT! 

The most impressive argument in support of protective duties 
tinetion to non-proteetive duties, is furnished by the country’s expe: 
the free-trade tariff which prevailed between 1547 and 1861 and unde, +),, 
tinctively protective system which, having been based upon the Mor; 
1861-62, has been ever since maintained. The condition of the Treas), 
the public credit at the expiration of the two perioJs illustrates t},, 
effect of the differing policies. For instance, Bolles’s Financia! {/j. 
the United States from 1861 to 1865 (pages 4 and 5), describing the 
situation at the beginning of the civil war, statesthe following memora 
namely: 

“The credit of the Government had been undermined by the prec: 
ministration. The revenues had withered away without concern, t}), 
indebtedness had been increased,and money could be borrowed only at very |, 
rates. When Congress met in December, 1860, the Treasury was empty ae 
rupt, There was no money to pay the publie creditors who were then 
for payment. There was not money enough even to pay members of (. ess 
In the middle of January, 1861, General Dix, who had been appointed Se 
‘ary of the Treasury, wrote to the chairman of the Ways and Means | 
tee, saying: ‘ Within the last few days the amount of overdue Treasiry 
presented for redemption has exceeded the power of the Treasurer (6 p|aco 
drafts in payment on the assistant treasurer at New York, where the |io\ders 
desired the remittances to be made, and an accumulation of warrants to ; 
amount of $350,000 has occurred on this account on the Treasurer's hiancds 
he has been unable to pay.’” 

In contrast with the situation in 1861, as thus portrayed by the histo 
pears the existing financial condition ofthecountry. Atthe end of nea: 
years of tariff protection and in spite of the appalling expenditures 
the civil war between 1861 and 1865, the following undeniable statem< e 
by the majority report in support of the pending tariff bill assubmitt: vM 
McKINLEY, from the Committee on Ways and Means of the present !! 
Representatives, namely : 

** We are advised from the annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury | 
the ordinary revenues of the Government, actual and estimated, for tl. 
year ending June 30, 1890, will be $385,000,000, and that the expenditures 
same period, actual and estimated, will be $293,000,000, leaving a surp!i . 
000,000. The estimated amount required for the sinking fund will be Si~ 
116.99, leaving an estimated net surplus of $43,678,883.01. The excess ve 
nues over expenses estimated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1891, we ar: 
vised from the same source, will amount to $43,569,522.30, which, w 
amount of cash now on handand available, reaching nearly $90,000,000, tb 
mittee believe will justify a reduction of the revenue in the sum contem 
by this bill.” 

The foregoing facts, indicating the prosperity of the country and tlic s 
of the public credit, may well awaken the pride of every American ci! 
contrast to that sense of humiliation which must have filled every pat: 
heart in view of the bankruptey that illustrated the free-trade exper 
which culminated in 1861, when the Government, so far from having a surplus 
in its Treasury, was compelled not only to borrow $5,000,000, but to pas 
cent. interest on the loan. 


VI.—SOUTHERN INDUSTRIES AND PROTECTION. 


As additional illustrations of the effect of the protective system in stin 
labor, promoting investments of capital, and developing long hidden w 
the Southern States, where has ever existed a vital need for such a s: 
there are abundant facts and figures to be quoted in contradistin« 
imaginary evils which free-trade representatives of that section so vizu y 
portray when assailing the tariff, both in and out of Congress, on the |: Z3 
and in the press, where they ee show a greater aptness for denunciat 
than for argument. It is authoritatively stated that in the last four years |4 
000 new manufacturing and mining enterprises have been organized . 
Southern States, while since 1280 the railroad mileage in that secti ; 
increased by at least 21,000 miles. 
It is estimated that since 1880 the sum of $800,000,000 has been cx; 
building new roadsand improving old ones; and during the present yeur' 
have been established 90 flour and grist mills, 4 foundries and machine 
85 iron blast furnaces, 15 potteries, 65 cotton-seed mills, 16 rolling mil!s vl 
working factories, 53 electric-light works, 50 ice factories, 100 street-ra iw 


bar 
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companies, 45 water-works, and 78 mining companies. These facts a1 
significance. But, furthermore, as a practical demonstration of the va 
rotection, see the ratio of increase for one decade that is disclosed |) ‘ 
owing figures relating to the multiplication of cotton mills, and to t! 
tion of cotton, of iron, and of coal under the shelter of a tariff for prot 
Ciptbeen ey Bae BED icicctncscnccttiae tes setntiinccenies éocrcecetesestinboamneteecscoseess osece ; 
Increase, 142 per cent. ' 
SeRert SOIREE ORD BIB ncn 00008 soc cocccecvevese cecoteteentnteeveccestoceeses bales 
SUG CS Bie BOI osinscce 0.00 00 ccc w cv csie cveceacessesenecsseuneeseceees «bales 
Increase, 174 per cent. ; 
Pig-lron produced 11 1889.....0000 000600 ceecereeeess sovsse ennees sseere seses seeesentONS 





Pig-iron produced in 1889.,.......... tons... } 


Increase, 555 per cent. ; t 
Cae eG Ge cert owes crnnen ne ce-ocanenrterest ‘coccsutnannenssnstens ..tons 3,004 
Se I Bie De rdhere-coceresonemarrecpessqeeg ye eettnaineimntintareee tons : 4 
Increase, 502 per cent. 
TOTAL VALUE OF PRODUCTS. t 
a Oa a ois acincs scciscb tic cs dcsitcaniesssinns todstecsessess 47, 44 4 
er eB iiene one cakes eck ccSseessocdacorece chdchibs caevenes oo 0 a 
Increase, 818 per cent. , a 

Thus has the South been drawing inspiration from the much-ab: “ 
of protective duties. That system has multiplied investments in evcr 
Southern endeavor. It has drawn millions of money into the South « tr 
into co-operation with unshackled labor, Itis turning the old into tl 
President Harrison disclosed the philosophy of the situation when, 
augural address, discussing the effects of a tariff for protection, he - 
Southern States : 

“Mill fires were lighted at the funeral pile of slavery. The ems , h 
proclamation was heard in the depths of earth as well as in the sk en a 
were made free and material things became our better servants. The sevoo" 
element has happily been eliminated from the tariff discussion. We )8\° | ; ks 
longer States that are necessarily only planting States. None are ©* — 
from achieving that diversification of pursuits among the people whic!) 0" fi 
wealth and contentment. The cotten plantation will not be less valua!)'c w ‘ 
the product is spun in the country town by operatives whose necessit'cs a 
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for diversified crops and create a home demand for garden and agricultural 
vpducts. Every new mine, furnace,and factory is an extension of the pro- 
Dative capacity of the State, more real and valuable than added territory.” 

a Thus, rising to her feet with the aid of a tariff for protection, the new South 
represents the pluck, the vigor, the intelligence, and the patriotism of men who 
are building afresh from the ashes of a desolated fabric. Before the war the 
<outh knew but little of factories, of mills,and of furnaces. Scarcely a mine, 
whet herof iron, of copper, of lead, orof coal, in all her borders, had been touched 
by the hand of toil. Immense districts, filled with great resources, were in- 
pabited by a population that seemed content to enjoy— 


The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills 


But look now at Virginia, West Virginia, Eastern Kentucky, ‘Tennessee, Ar- 
kansas, Alabama, Georgia, and even Florida and the Carolinas! A better life 
has been brought to light through trial and distress. New activities have been 
awakened by the vitalizing power of protective duties. The ruinsof the old 
South have been made to enrich great fields of free and enlightened enterprise. 
Surely, no such results can be ascribed to measures of taxation. The effects of 

rotection oppress no one. They burden no interest. They can be credited to 
no other souree than a system of public beneficence. They come from neither 
the old condition of unpaid labor nor the theoriesof free trade. They are due, 
in fact, to that policy which has carried skill, enterprise, and cap ‘tal intoall the 
gouth and vindicated the wisdom of the fathers in so framing th : Constitution 
asto authorize legislation not to tax, but to encourage, to establish, and to pro- 
tect American industries. As said with singular pertinency to the South by 
Ellis H. Roberts, in his work on Government Revenue: 

“The protectiveclauses of a tariff serve to recruit the armies of labor out of the 
listless and careless, and to make the streams which have been lazily humming 
the melodies of drowsiness vocal with the glad choruses of iron and steel and 
woolen and cotton and silk. The idle Naiads are changed into ministers of 
progress and the creators of every blessing of civilization.”’ 

Referring to the great development of Southern resources, not as a result of 
taxation, nor of oppression, but by reason of the policy of protection, it is ap- 
propriate here to quote a statement recently made by The Courier-Journal, of 
Louisville, Ky., an aggressive enemy of protection, which, in the course of a 
criticism of the alleged exclusion of the South from the tour of observation 
planned for the delegates to the late Pan-American Congress, said: 

“The tabooed section has since 1870 increased in popu'ation from 12,000,000 to 
28,000,000, more than doubled its cotton crop, selling in Europe $25,000,000 worth 
of the fleecy fiber in a single year, has now more than 40,000 miles of railroad, 
has increased the annual value of its manufactures a dozen times over in twenty 
years, while its advance in mining is equally great.” 

” The foregoing statement is true. It is also a telling contribution tothe argu- 
ment in support of the protective system, It illustrates the character of the 
pending controversy between facts and theories, between maximsand markets, 
and shows the worthlessness of mere abstractions in contradistinction to a 
practical policy. : 
VIl.—SUMMALY OF THE PROTECTIONIST’S REASONS. 
Among the various reasons on which may rest the convictions of an Amer- 
: citizen, especially a citizen of the South, in favor of atariff for protection 
may be enumerated the following, which contains asummary of the foregoing 
discussion of the subject: 

1. The protective policy has built up towns and cities throughout the South 
and North. 

2. Ithas doubled our foreign trade since 1860 and stimulated domestic pri 
duction beyond calculation. 

it has expended, diversified, and multiplied the useful industries throug! 
out the Union 

4. It has increased our manufactures fivefold in twenty years 

5. It has vastly improved the condition of farm laborers, in respect alike to 
wages and to the marketable valine of their products, 

6, It has unlocked our natural resources, created capital, and given it oppor- 
tunity for profitable investment. 

7. It has applied our own labor to the development of our natural resources 

8. Ithas created a diversity of employments for American skilled and un- 
skilled labor. 

9 It has reduced, through home competition, the price of every manufactured 
article, : 

10, It has turned capital into ten thousand useful chanuels of enterpris 
il. Tt = 90 per cent. of the annual product into the pockets of labor. 

12. it has raised American wages to dcuble the average wages paid in Europ: 

\3. It has enhanced the value of farming lands by promoting the establish 
nent of manufactures in the vicinity of them. 

S It has made the United States the greatest workshop on the face of the 
earth, 

15. It has inereased the production and wonderfully reduced the price of stee! 
rails in the United States, and promoted the construction of railway lines of 
transportation every where. 

16, It has benefited the farmer by preventing his customers from becoming 
his competitors, 

l7. It has provided occupations or the means of livelihood for more than 
8,000,000 immigrants in recent years. 

18, Ithas saved millions of American laborers from the results of immoderate 
and direct competition with each other and with cheap foreign labor. 





19. It has constantly diverted the energies of the American people into new | 


pursuits and opened up new avenuesto the employment of labor and to the in- 
vestment of capital. 

2. It has blessed labor with the ability to create a demand for more labor by 
being able to buy what it produces, and by the savings of wages to build homes 
that are owned by the laborers themselves. 

“Il. Ithas prevented an inundation of foreign goods like that which swept 
away our manufacturing industries between 1815 and 1820. 

_22. Ithas fostered our woolen industries so that they make four-fifths of all 
the woolen goods used by the American people, and increased the product of 
American wool from 60,000,000 to 300,000,000 pounds per year, and will soon en- 
able us to make all or nearly all of our woolen goods, 

23. It has guarded American farmers from competition with India wheat, pro- 
duced by laborers at one-eighth of what is paid for labor in the United States 
and will soon give them a market at home for all their products. 

24. It has trebled the number of hands employed in woolen ind ustries, quin- 


tupled the aggregate wages of the country, and quintupled the capital invested | 


therein, 

5. Ithas opened to the industrious, enterprising, and inventive skilled work- 
man opportunities that are presented to the laborer in no other country. 

6. It fixed the standard of comforts among workingmen immeasurably 
Pha it was thirty years ago in America or is to-day in any land of Eu- 
— It has reduced pauperism in America so that, as compared with what is 

Hown as pauperism in England, it is hardly known in America. With a 

pulation one-third larger than the whole of Great Britain, the United States 
fewer paupers than Scotland alone. 

2. It has'so diffused capital by the diversification of industries and the pay- 
Sent of profitable wages that the working people of the United States now have 
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on deposit,in saving-banks, building associations l other savings institutions 
not less than $6,000,000,000, a fact that can not be claimed for the working people 
of all Europe 

29. It is the present foundation and guaranty sectirity to the numerous 
enterprises that have awakened the resou sand are infu xy thrift into the 
States of the long prostrated South, and tl i t c-of hope for the restora- 
tion of that portion of the Union to prosperity. 

This policy of industrial growth and of nati ul imc dence has not only 
developed the country's resources, but crowded country’s Treasury; and 
yet a full Trea iry has caused no pub hardship Accord y in fact, to the 
teaching . a famous statesman, it may be easily proved that “the most pro- 
ductive system of finance will alwavs be the leas irdensome to the people 
among whom itsrevenues are kept in the p ss of redists on Thus the 
friends of protection may feel secure in a policy that has eved such signal 
results. The predictions of its enemies have utterly failed. | crowned with 
triumph everywhere. It is the very bed-rock of national prosperity, and its 
permanency is assured, 
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Benelits which have Resulted from Republican Administration. 
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1890. 


On the bill (H.R. 1120) providing for the adjustment of accounts of lab 
} 


workmen, and mechanics arising under the eight-hour la 

Mr. McCOMAS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The benefits which have resulted from a Republican 
administration of public affairs are forcibly illustrated by a comparison 
of the financial operations of the Treasury Department under the pre 
ent and lust Administrations. 

The following facts are from official record 

INTERNAL REVENUI 

The largest annual increase in the receipts from in 
taxesin any one year during Mr. Cleveland’s Administration was $6 
958.88. 


rnal-revenue 


The average annual increase during his four years was $4,618, 328.28, 

Without any change in the law the increase in collections for the fii 
full year of Harrison’s Administration was $11,700,262.37, with 
actual decrease in the cost of collection of more than $85,000. 

A gain of from $5,000,000 to $7,000,000 a year may therefore be 
fairly credited to Republican honesty and efficiency in this one branch 
of the Treasury Department. 

The average cost of collections under Cleveland was 3.36 per « 
while the cost under Harrison has been only 2.9 per cent. Had the 
percentage of cost during the last fiscal year been as creat as the aver 
age during the four years of Cleveland’s Administration the expen 
last year would have been in od $691,181.80. 

PUBLIC DEBT AND SURPLUS RST EIGHTEEN MONTHS UNI CL AND. 

Prior to March 4, 1885, it ha practice of Kepublican Ad 
ministrations to apply the surplus revenues, from time to time, 
purchase or redemption of United States bonds, leaving in the 
ury as small a cash balance as might suffice for the current operation 
of the Government. As a result of this policy, there wasin the T: 
ury March 1, 1885, an available cash balance, exclusive of fractional 
silver and minor coins, of only $21,631,381.67. Atthesametin 
were outstanding bonds of the 3 per cent. loan of 1882 amounting to 
$194,190, 500, all of which were redeemable at the pleasure of the Gov 
ernment, and, consequently, were 
any time. 

It was, therefore, entirely within the power of the oming Lx 
cratic Administration to continue the policy df its predecessors or to 
accumulate the surplus revenues in the Treasury. It chose the latte 
During the eighteen months from March 4, 1885, to Septem 
ber 1, 1886, only $62,138,400 of the 3 per cent. bonds were called and 
brought to maturity, while during the same period the surplus in 
creased from $21,631,381.67 to $76,527,561.24. These purchases wei 
made at constantly increasing prices, 4 per cents. advancing from 125 
to 129 and 44 per cents. from 107 to 109, 


been the 


subject to call and redemption at 


course, 


FIRST FIG N MON NDER i 
The surplus March 1, 1889, 


: 18, 096, 158,50. There were no 
bonds of the United States which could be calle 


<d for redemption, and 
the purchases in tl itter part of the Cleveland Administration had 
not only greatly reduced the supply of bonds in the market available 


for purchase, but had so enhanced the price that the first purchases by 
the present Administration were 129 for fours and 109 for four-and 
a-halfs. Notwithstanding these unfavorable conditions, there were 
purchased during the first eighteen months $151,145,050 of the two 
classes of bonds, at a cost of $179,197,161.46, with a saving to maturity 
of the bonds of $44,025,540.72, and there were also redeemed at par 
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ee 


about $20,000,000 of 44 percents, making a total reduction of the iuter- | from 97.27 cents per ounce to $1.19,‘ per ounce, and the bullion , 
est-hearing debt of about $171,000,000, as compared with a reduction of the silver dollar rose trom 834 to 92.4 cents. 

during the corresponding period by the last Administration of about Since the inauguraticn of President Harrison, therefore, si] yer },.. 
$62,000,000, and with a total expenditure of about $200,000,000 as | advanced 26.2 cents per ounce, and the bullion value of the si}, ; to} 
compared with $62,000,000, At the same time the prices of the two | lar has increased 20 cents, showing that under the operation of the ney 
classes of bonds purchased were reduced from 129 to 124 tor fours and | law and friendly management silver has advanced about : 
from 109 to 101} for 4} per cent. bonds. Indeed many of the fours | seven weeks as it declined in the ten and a half years f 
were purchased at 121 and of the four-and-a-balfs as low as 103. passage of the Bland act. 

‘The official recordsshow that the Republican Administration has pur- The stock of full legal-tender silver money in the United States js 
chased $109,000,900 more of bonds than were purchased under Cleve- | $374,578,266. The Republican silver policy has increased the int; 
Jand during the corresponding period, thereby making a reduction in | value of these dollars, since the inauguration of President Ha; 
the interest charge of over $4,000,000 annually, with a total saving of | $74,915,653. The value of our subsidiary silver coin has also be: 
interest to maturity of the bonds of more than $32,000,009, And, what | creased $15,323,000, making a total increase in the metallic y 
is of even greater importance than the saving of interest, the money | our silver coin of $90,238,000. 
thus used has been kept in circulation among the people, instead of INCREASE IN VALUE OF WHEAT CRor. 
being hoarded in the Treasury. ; When Congress met last December the price of wheat in Chic: 

The average monthly investments by the Treasury in United States | 79 cents per bushel. On July 14, 1890, the date of the passage of ti, 
bonds during the last eighteep montbs has been over $11,000,000, while | pew silver act, it had advanced to 88 cents per bushel. On Any 
during the corresponding period of Mr. Cleveland’s Administration the | it had advanced to $1,014 per bushel, making a total advanc: 
monthly average was less than $3,500,000. cents per bushel since the opening of the Republican Congress 


4 much in 


4L0Wlng the 








PUBLIC MONEYS, Taking the wheat crop of 1889 (490,560,000 bushels), the value of 
In September, 1887, resort was had by the Democratic Administra- — rao = ee — ne bushel, a price bas ad c— ed 
tion to deposits of public moneys without interest in national banks, | ’*: nts per bushel, making a total increase in value of $154,520), 400 


as a means of giving to the people the use of the surplus, When this | E E THE CORN AKD OAT CROPS. 

plan was adopted the balances held by national banks were about The corn crop for the year 1889 amounted to 2,112,892, 000 bushel 
$25,000,000. ‘These balances were soon increased to $60,000,000, and | The advance in price since December 2, 1889, is 17 cents per bushel 
were maintained at about that point fora year. Had this money been making the total increase in the value of that product, based upon last 
invested in United States bonds, the people would not only have had year’s crop, $427,860,630. 


r 


the benefit of its use, but the Government would have saved during The price of oats has advanced since December 2, 1889, about 23 cents 

the year about $1,500,000. per bushel, which, on the crop of last year, would make a total increase 
The amount of public moneys held by national bank depositaries— | of $108,969,675. 

Ge Wink i DE eis ee et ere $43, 008, 587, 29 | _ The t.tal increased value of the crops of wheat, corn, and oat 


iis. 25, 873, 805. 24 December 2, 1889, based upon the value of the crop for last y 
therefore amounted to $691,356,705. 
Nearly all other farm products have advanced in value in a like 
manner. If to these is added the increased value of other pr 


On August 28, 1890, was.._.-.-- 








A reduction under Republican Administration of.. 17, 134, 781. 96 | 
This amount, being in excessof the needsof the public service with | of industry the grand total would largely exceed $1,000, UU0,( 
those depositaries, was withdrawn and used in payment of United States 
interest-bearing bonds, purchased either from the banks relinquishing 
the deposits or from others, and resulted in a saving to the Government 
by reason of the purchase of these bounds and the subsequent stoppage 
of interest of about $400,000 per annum. This withdrawal also in- 
creased the amount of money in active circulation, for in no case was 
a bank allowed to hold public funds tothe amountof the market value 
of the United States bonds furnished as security therefor. On /our-and- 
a-halfs a balance equal to par was allowed, and on fours a balance equal 
to 110 per cent., so that for each $100,000 withdrawn from the banks 
payment from the Treasury was made for a like amount of bonds, with 
premium at an average rate of 105} for four-and-a-halfs and 127 for : - . 
fours, thus returning to the channels of trade the amount of the deposit IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
and from $5,000 to $17,000 additional on each $100,000. The increase . ae 
of circulation by these operations was about $2,000,000. Wednesday, September 3, 1890. 

The Senate having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9416) to red - 


revenue and equalize duties on imports, and for other purposes— 


Mr. EVARTS said: 


The Revenue Law. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM M. EVARTS, 


OF NEW YORK, 


INCREASE IN THE VALUE OF SILVER, 


The wisdom of the Republican policy adopted both by this Adminis- 
tration and by the Republican party in Congress with regard to silver Mr. PResIDENT: I had not intended to take any part in the general 
is already apparent in the increased prosperity of the country. The | debate upon the tariff question, but some incidents have been thrown 
Jate Administration was content with denouncing the silver-coinage act | into the debate by movements among the friends of the tariff that lead 
and demanding its repeal without offering anything in its place. The | me to speak somewhat, though | hope not at great length, on that top. 
present Administration earnestly urged the passage of measures provid- | thus introduced on the floor. This makesit quite necessary for ie to 
ing for a largely increased use of silver in our circulation. The leading | explain somewhat precisely my views about the tariff, and about thos 
features of this administrative policy have since been epacted into law. | who oppose the system. 

Some of the results of this triendly executive and Congressional policy Mr. President, there are some things that may be conceded as atlect 
towards silver, as compared with the results of Democratic hostility | ing the general condition of our country and the general character 
towards it exhibited by Mr. Cleveland’s Administration, appear in the | the chief representatives of the great opposing parties. If we are to be- 
following facts: lieve what is called out, as through a hoarse trumpet in a storm, al! 

The value of silver at the date of the passage of the Bland act (Feb- | the imputations that are hurled in this House, and in the other |{ouse, 
ruary 28, 1878) was $1.20} per ounce, and the commercial value of the | and in the press, and at the hustings, we should bave a very il! opinion 
silver in the silver dollar was 93} cents. The price of silver fell rapidly | of this people of ours from top to bottom. From the other side of this 
and almost constantly from that date to the close of the last Adminis- | alley the staple of all their oratory is that the supporters of protection 
tration. of American industries are robbers, and that we know it, and that we 

When President Harrisou was inaugurated (March 4, 1889) the value | hide and skulk behind evasioas, prevarications, and fraud. 
of silver was only 93.32 cents per ounce, and the bullion in the silver Again, it may be thought upon the other side of the alley, were te) 
dollar was worth only 72.18 cents. ‘“y reason of the friendly treat- | to judge by some round statements on our side, that we conceived t! - 
ment of silver by this Administration and of anticipated legislation on le, ant 


all to be mountebanks and hypocrites on the aubject of free trace, auc 
the subject, the price rose 3.89 cents per ounce between March 4, 1889, | that they had in view other results, and those political only, than pro 
and December 1 of the same year. 


tection of the people against our robberies; and that they were 0 
On December 1, when the silver policy of the Administration was | titled to a fair hearing on the principles or on the arguments hich 





announced in the President's first annual message to Congress and in | they adduce in the debate. So, too, of our people at large 1! wo uld 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, the price of that metal was | seem to be propounded on the Democratic side of the Chamber ' - 


97.27 cents per ounce, and the bullion value of the silver dollar was 
75.23 cents, 

From December 1, 1889, to July 14, 1890, when the new silver law 
was passed, the price of silver advanced 10.69 cents per ounce, reach- 
ing $1.07,%%;, and the bullion valueof the silver dollar rose over 8 cents. 

From the passage of that act to August 30 the price of silveradvanced 


all the manufacturers were plunderers, trampling upon industr; and 
growing rich by filching trom labor its dues, while the merehon's 0 
this country were nobles and princes full of bounty and generos!ty °° l 
growing rich only perforce because they could not help it. 7 
Mr. President, neither the manufacturers nor the merchants ©: & 3 
land pay the slightest attention to debates of this character. | tue 


er 


ot 


wl 
pa 


th 









Senators were right they would welcome with a hearty shake of the 
hand only the merchant and would turn the manufacturer out 
their doors. 
ieal debate, any such pretense or any such notion affecting the tongue 
or the brain of the common people of this country respecting these 
classes of their fellow-citizens? So, too, we have as an undercurrent 


of 
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Sut where is there, even on the lowest plane of polit- | 


in every phase of debate on the other side of the Chamber an invita- | 


perous, and united country. 
The farmers are aroused to envy the shop-workers. 


tion to envy and hate between different portions of this happy, pros- 


These hostili- | 


ties between the rich and the poor are evoked and patronized by the | 


Democratic party in these debates as if there were such classes in this 
country, as if by institutions, by laws, or by the operation of laws 


sooth, to the childish imagination that we : to have all 
good things of the earth and to reach after the m« 

It is not that the tariff law organizing 
between wealthandlabor. By no means. 
of human nature work in all the forms of 
of our land is or has been until lately t! 
and hopes and aims implanted in m 


these so 
on besides. 
industry draws the distinction 
The imperishable principles 
The boast 
at all the faculties and efforts 


iture we free and to 


human eadeavor. 


+ 


t ! 


aus ni e re- 


main free in this land and that thus free there could be no formation 
| of grades in our society nor could the diversities of personal fortune 
create broad differences in a free people not crushed by institutions, not 
divided into castes, not cursed with slavery. The great praise and the 


there had been produced such relations among our people, as are de- | 


scribed as downtrodden slaves of labor on the one side, and, on the 
other side, as bloated and cruel oppressors who by directing these com- 
pined industries bring out in concert with labor the immense results 
which are seen and known by all men, and which make our country 
exalted from one end of it to the other under our and their eyes. 

But in contradistinction to all this disparagement by the Democratic 
party let us notice the estimate ia other lands of this country of ours. 
Labor, notaristocracy, seeks itshome here. Andas forthe wonderful ad- 
vantages Which have been bestowed uponour land we are pointed at as 
the nation that can protect its industries without aid fromand without 
warfare towards the rest of the world, and at the same time able to 
gain our share of foreign commerce and our profits of that trade when- 


ever and wherever we are ready to take the appropriate steps to enter | 


into the competition. 

Why, Mr. President, this idle talk about poverty on the one hand 
wd wealth on the other in this country, and that the class embraced 
in the former is reduced by law to the position of victims to the latter, 
is a new doctrine and a new policy, and it seems to be the woof and 
warp of the politics of the Democratic party for the interests that en 
yage their attention in the pending debates. 

Mr. President, the so-called millionaires of this country are but the 


crowning glory, the vital and invigorating springs of our political, 


social, and industrial systems as fostered and administered by the Re- 
publican party, is that it gives to every one as well as may be what 
Providence may design for gach or the vicissitudes of life may leave 


for all these efforts and these energies, for these hopes and these as 


| tions. Who wishes to encroach upon this possession of our people ? 


Why, Mr. President, this question is so serious that it deserves to 
be debated with candor and coolness. If, when on this side the 
Chamber considering with cireumspection and patriotic zeal the sys- 
tem otf commercial and industrial regulations that form the 


ot 


body Oo} 


| the tariff and the revenue laws, we are charged with being engaged in 


| to maintain this allegation. 


| something out of the last issue of The Grocer « 


gilded fringe upon the garment with which the body of our people is | 


clothed, upon the seamless garment of liberty and honor and dignity 
andcomfort. So much for the actual condition of our country, which 
eems to me to furnish no possible basis for the view taken on the other 
side of the Chamber—not the least that I can see. Let us understand, 
then, what the duty, what the authority, is on the subject of the tariff. 
Full legislation on the tariff is vested in the two Houses of Congress. 
Congress has the sole authority over this question, both in all the 


minute details of equitable adjustment among competing and conflict- | 


ing interests and also in its relation to the larger and whole interests 
that affect in any way the people at large, the system of our society, 
our separate communities, and our independence. 


It has been a favorite suggestion on the other side of the alley to | 


inquire if this boundless realm of ours, all of which is ours, has freedom 
of exchange among its citizens, near and distant, and if the results have 
been so great and good, why would it not then bea good thing to enlarge 
this freedom in trade to embrace foreign nations that could betonched 
under the operation of our Jaws only in this one particular of sharing 
ur industry and leaving us to take care of our people in all the rest 
if their welfare the best way we could ? 

Why, Mr. President, the essential point in the customs duties and 
iheir arrangements is that they concern a relation of foreign affairs, 
our relation to the other nations of the world. 
pher in political writing, made more famous as a great poet, to be sure, 
has eaid that to Rome war stood for trade, overranning province after 
province, ex propriating directly their accumulated treasures, and pour- 
ing them bodily into the lap of the Mistress of the World. 
understand that with us, in our system and age of civilization, trade 
between nations stands for war in a sense never to be overlooked and 
never safely to be misunderstood. 

If you are willing that our shores should be ravaged by foreign in- 
cursion in the guise of trade and our industries sacrificed if every- 
thing else should be spared, then allow by the change of our laws this 
destructive intrusion which you would invite, but do not imagine that 
after that incursion has been made your ‘‘ government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people’’ will be the same thing in all the 
other ample and magnificent relations of our institutions, of education, 
of suffrage, of dignity, of the decencies, of the moralities, and the con- 
duct of the state, which make up the very fabric of the life of the 
nation. 

Mr. President, I can not dwell upon this generalization. Let us look 
a little at the pretensions that, under the operations of the tariff laws, 
inequalities are produced and classification of citizens is promoted. Is 
the Democratic party, are the Senators of that party now in my siglit, 
ready to tarn their backs on the civilization our age has reached by long 
Stages and painful steps? 
concerted labor and aggregated wealth? Are they ready to give up the 
results of the railroads and the manufactures and the happy homes of 
these industries because it does involve unquestionably the organiza- 


| selves to agriculture? 


An English philoso- | 


Sir, let us | 


drawing lines by law between the workmen and those who direct their 
industries and we are guilty of this charge, let some proof be adduced 
But if there has been going on an open 
experience not hid from observation, not narrow or fugitive, whenever 
the Whig or Republican party has had possession of the Government 
to develop all these industries by the protection of American labor, we 
must appeal to that testimony and with that demonstration we are sat- 
isfied. Where do you wish to go for evidence? Do you want to clip 
rr The Economist toteach 
these American people what the effect of protection upon their interest 
has been, and will be? 

When, therefore, we are discussing items, let confine ourselves 
to the considerations that belong to the items \ committee of the 
Senate is, as we all know, framed in almost equal proportions from the 
two sides of this Chamber. They have given a caretul, a prudent, a 
circumspect, a resolute, a comprehensive, examination into every item 


| of the bill that comes under discussion and have reported the result. 


When, therefore, we are discussing items, let us confine ourselves to the 

considerations that belong toitems. Are we to be diverted trom them 
aud drawn into the discussion of protection and {ree trade on the petty 
cale of casual observations at the hustings or in the press ? 

No, Mr. President, this general topic is to be treated upon a higher 
plane and upon a broader scale than belong to arguments drawn from 
maladjustment of particular rates or special instances of uncircumspect 
conclusions. We areto look at the influence of protection by and large 
and in the ever-widening circles in which its effects are shown. We 
may usefully consult the views of other nations as to our wealth and 
prosperity. Do they think that we are growing | or that we are 
not growing rich fast enough? Is it in our interest that England ad- 
vises us to go back to agriculture, for which God fitted us, as she main- 
tains, and gave us this broad land in order that we might confine our- 
This is the doctrine of the English advisers. 
If this would not bring us to the condition contemptuously described 
asa people fruges consumere nati, it would at least place us on the level 
of a people fruges producere nati! 

All this is very fine, no doubt. But, Mr. President, we have nosuch 
derogatory estimate of the farmers of our land. Nor do we draw any 
such lines between the pursuits of agriculture and of those who work 
in skilled labor or those engaged in the manifold honorable pursuit 
of life, but none of them more honorable than that of agriculture 
Are the Senators onthe other side of the Chamber able topoint at any 
staxe in the history of this country in which they think we have by in 

titutions or by laws under them been impoverished or retarded or 1 
pressed in these aspirations of the free exercise of power and energy 
implanted in our people? Whereisit? One might think that in the 
terrors and horrors and wastes of civil war this nation might have 
waned and withered and some who had sought its asylum have left its 
shores for their calmer homes abroad. 

No, Mr. President, no greater lesson can be told, no firmer convic- 
tion can be burned into the American mind, no nobler or w 
dence and weight in this controversy could be imagined by the wit ol 
man than that while the million on the oneside and the million on the 
other were engaged in the waste of life and of treasure—waste in this 
economic view that I speak of, but in other aspect 1in—the 
nation itself was pressing forward to its goal. 

No, Mr. President, you can not mistake that, when the great indus- 
trial people of this country had no retarding power hanging on their 


poorer 


ler ar 
s@r €vVi~ 


of 


| flank and the war in their front, they were able to go acrose the con- 


Are they ready to forego all the triumphs or | 


| 


tion of labor in its own protection and the organization of industry in 


order that it may be carried on at all? No. We are to be treated, for- 


XXI——42 


tinent with wealth and prosperity and to heap up an aggregation of 
wealth for the two decades, including the unhappy period of the war, 
which has not been witnessed in the prosperity of any other nation in 
peace or in war. 

What is it then that feeds these boundless springs of the American 
people and renders them superior to all these entanglements and em- 
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barrassments of criticisms and restrictions? What butlabor? It has 
been said, | think, by the Senator who last addressed us, that all those 
who are engaged in the cultivation of farms were earning their bread 
by the sweat of the brow, while other more favored classes were not 
under that injunction. 

Mr. President, this relation of the first duty inculcated upon our 
race was not to the farmer, but it was to the whole race: ‘‘ In the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread,’’ and has there been any wiser law- 
giver in Greece, or Rome, or England, or the United States to elevate, 
protect, enlarge, and dignify a nation in respect of wealth and prosper- 
ity, than that success in life tarns upon labor—labor in the lot that 
Providence had placed men in, labor according to the skill of the brain, 
or the cunning and vigor of the fingers and the arm, labor on the farm, 
labor in the workshop, labor in the study of the clergyman and in the 
oflice of the lawyer, labor by public men, labor in art, labor in litera- 
ture, laborin charity? It isallthesamething. Labor has made every- 
thing and labor will make everything. 

‘The maxim that labor conquers all things 1s as true now as it ever 
was for all the nations of the world. What doctrine, then, is to be 
taught from the other side of the Chamber that can supersede this great 
inculeation? Give every man his due according to his honest labor 
and his honest strength. 

we then so unworthy in our treatment of these practical ques- 


tions—~are we, 28 it were, to imitate the moaning of the wind and the | 
baying of the moon, that, besides all these great glories that come from 
labor and from labor only, we also want them without the sweat of the 


brow and without the frugality, and without the thrift, and without | 
the energy, without the persistency which builds up great nations as | 


it builds up great and honest men ? 

When we come, then, to consider, as is the duty under our Constitu- 
tion, the arrangements for our intercourse with foreign nations in the 
way of industrial exchange, we find that we can not extend our Consti- 


tution nor our duties to our people under it over the people of England | 
Wecan not demand that they shall have suf- | 
frage and that they shall be citizen laborersinstead of abject laborers. | 
But | 


and France and Germany. 


Our authority goes no further with our laws than to ourconfines. 
there is one head of our relations te foreign nations which we do and 
must control. It is for us te determine upon what terms and to what 
extent our domestic labor shall be transfused with the mass of labor 
abroad. 

But to suppose that if we only do so and so in our tarift legislation 
ne consequences will come from this single confusion of interest about 
industry, and that this will net disturb the framework of our Govern- 
ment in regulating the general interests of our people, is a dreadful mis- 
take 

Mr. President, did it ever occur to the votaries of free trade in this 
Chamber, or to those who have their faces turned that way and who go 
as far as they think prudent, how it happens that this market of ours 
is the prize, the object, the desideratum of all the civilized and compet- 
ing nations? Why is it that they count upon the advantages from our 
market that they propose to themselves? Is it because there are 65,- 
000,000 people here ? 
the Government of Great Britain. 

There are 45,000,000 of people, I think, in the collected group of 
civilized nations to the south of us on this hemisphere. Is it this dif- 
ference of 20,000,000 in our population—more than that—that makes 
our market more inviting? No; it is because under our protection of 
our industry and our labor, and their development, and through and 
through our great population we are consumers and buyers, and on a 
prodigious scale of expenditure, so that we would be better customers 
to them under the system of free trade than other nations collectively 
tenfold our population. And now we are asked to forego our system 
of protection in order that we may buy cheaper abroad with what com- 
paratively little means we would have left. This is the doctrine, this 
is the logic of the Democratic party. 

W here are all these draining nations that are looking upon this market 
to be reached at almost any cost standing upon this question? What 
party receives their praise and co-operation? Do they and those who 
approve their doctrines wish to diminish the purchasing power of our 
people by free trade? They certainly would do so, for our purchasing 
power rests on the protection that has nursed and expanded our means, 
but this would not be the first instance in which the greed for gold has 
killed the golden goose and left cupidity the victim of its own ignorance 
and folly. 

Mr. President, what shall we then do in this matter? Thoseon the 
other side admit that tariff legislation is a prodigious power; they say 
it crushes, it dwarfs, it impoverishes. Very well; it isa powerful en- 
gine, then. What on the other side have they to propose in its place ? 
if there was any credence to be put in the monstrous pretension thatevery 
burden upon imported goods was not only paid by the consumer of 
those goods, but that it also transferred an equal burden totheshoulders 
of all our countrymen that bought other things, then this Democratic 
party ought to turn and flee from the system of customs dues to sup- 
port our Government. 

Ii this burden be spread over all the products of our industry affected 
by the tax laid on the imported goods, it can not make much differ- 
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Why, there are 250,000,000 in India, all under | 








| ence between crushing a nation with 4 cents instead of 5, No 
President, this vague and general proposition will stand no exa) 
| tion. No one in the councils of our nation has ever dared to 
to the American people that they should avoid this imagine, | 
| of customs duties by paying direct taxes for the support of ¢}, 
| ernment to the tax-gatherer and have him come around ; 
door making levies to sustain the Federal Government, as } 
| to support the State, the connty, and the town exaction 
What do the Senators mean ? - What do they believe? 
that they are in favor of protection up to the point of usefu 
and that we are going beyond it, then the fundamental quest 
| tection toour industries is approved and Democratic policy stu 
| its advocates, and our answer must be Well, you can not ay 
| country on the schedules of a tariff. The great principle agita:, 
| fore this peoplein 1888 was whether a proper revision and a 
| of this tariff was to be trasted to the party that was in fay 
tection or to a party that was in iavor of free trade. 
That question, and it was a great question, was agitated and 
upon by the people. The preparation of the schedules of th 
| in the hands e/ the protectionists’ party—the Republican pa 
| by them is to be performed. This is now being done in you: 
under your criticisms, and under our responsibility at future « 
Upon our great body of the Republican party rest the duty and 
sibility of promoting the welfare and guarding the interests of ou: 
| country, and wedo not intend either to prove unfaithful or un 
| our trust or to part with any portion of that duty reposed in 
No. Government is carried on by parties. Under our Cons 
we Can pass no separate laws on the subject of customs duties | 
| Northwestern farmers or Southern cotton-growers. We can } 
separate laws for the New England manufacturers or for the West 
farmers or for the Pacific agriculturists. All must have one law, : 
tariff, and administered in the hands either of those that love and 
tect our industries or of those who oppose or are indifferent to t 
stupendous interests. 
Se, too, Mr. President, it is quite right on the arena within the | 
or the arena within the Senate to have these doubts and diffi 


the question of the schedules resolved and settled. But when t 
ever and the great fabric of protection to American industry at | 
hands of the Kepublican party is spread for the scrutiny of al! 1 
people everywhere, this party of ours, in the vote upon confirming 
completed structure and in the response made to the people of « 
gated power, conscientiously exercised to secure and promote tii 
prosperity and advancement, will be a united party, just as the De 
cratic partyisa united party in this body, at the hustings, and ev 
where, a party enlisted to disturb and destroy our tariff system. 

I pass by as deserving of no attention, bearing on the far-reachii 
essential question of remaining masters of our own resources |) 
of this carefully adjusted and unified fabric of protection of ours or 1 
general unity of its support, some suggestions made here of adi 
to the policy of fostering our industries by certain communities i 
particalar instances which bring advantage to them and of att 
and embarrassing it in all the rest. 

If my great State of New York had been pinched in a very ten 
point in a matter that congruity with any other arrangement for th 
| of the whole country rendered necessary, the State would have 

heard and seen graciously making its contribution and readily yiv! 
| its fragmentary and uncertain local interests to acquire complet: 
stable national industrial independence forall the people of our count 
and the State would have taken her part with the others in the o! 
House and inthis Chamber. Whatever is the law of the whole co 
try, whatever is the best product of the friends of industry, for tlic 
public through and through, is our industry and our policy and ou 
law. 

Mr. President, it has pleased our friends on the other side of the > 
ate to say that they would have been delighted to see that free spe 
and free argument and sober argument and candid argument was! 
and listened to upon this cide, when any part of the country re 
sented on this side, feeling oppression under our general tariff regu. 
tions, should seek relief from such oppression by having Senators on | 
side introduce communications presented to them, as was done !)y ' 
Senators on the other side. 

Mr. President, there are no prepossessions in the Republican | 
except to do its duty according to that authority that is stated alt 
an unexampled national experience and after an unexampled pop" 
decision as to which party should have the control of this very v1!u0' 
and, as it would seem, almost universal interest of the tari‘. 

Mr. President, we have noticed that there was a very great con! 
rence in European minds, especially in those of European manuiactitt’™ 
and European merchants, in their views with those which ar © 
pressed on the other side of this Chamber. It would not be polite, '' 
might not be true, to say that the Democratic party was on the s\¢ o 
England, our great industrial rival, but it certainly is both polite °>" 
true to say that England is on the side of the Democratic party. 

This distinction is obvions and valuable! I do not bring it forwat 
for the purpose of reproaching the Democratic party in the least '0° 
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any alliance which it may seek or accept; that is not my matter; but I 
want it confessed, when it is understood, that the policy on the othe: 
side of this alley, if there be any policy in it, is to open our labor in- 
terests to transfusion with the ill requited and consequent!y degraded 
labor abroad. That isthe inducement presented to our people, having 
possession of our Own wages and our own expenditures and our own 
cost of products, with everything to match. ‘This is the whole argn- 
ment and result, the whole delusion, I should call it, sought to be prac- 
ticed upon our people by the Democracy. Then, after this transfusion 
of our people upon the lower plaue of European labor had become com- 
ylete, it would be said to our wage-earners, ‘‘ No doubt your wages have 
fallen, but why should they not fall?’’ Ifuponthatquery theyshould 
answer that they are not quite satisfied, that they have been accustomed 


to better rates of living, which required higher wages to procure accus- | 


tomed comforts, then this mocking question, why should they not be 
satisfied with their lower wages? needs to be followed up with a little 
larger unfolding of the compensatory benefits that they may avail them- 
selves of, 


gant superfiuities that you now enjoy and think essential to your com- 


fort; true, you will not have so much money to spend for apparel and | 
personal gratification or adornment, but i! you dress in the clothes of | 


the Irish peasant or the Scotch Higlilander you can dispense with : 
portion of that formerly needed. You would then be better off in the 
balance of your pecuniary transactions. What if you do not have 
enough to go to the theater, or indulge your children with the holiday 
attire that belongs to them, or to keep the ‘gude wife’ out of the field, 
the factory, or the mine; these are but a vain show; they do not build 
upa nation. Oh, let them look, and let them dress, and let them fee 
like the wives and the children of the laborers of Europe, and then 
soon they will become accustomed to their wages and satistied with the 
common lot of labor, which must endure all things and find a purchaser 
for itself or starve.’’ 

Mr. President, I have not misstated; I have penetrated but not d 
torted or exaggerated the argument upon the other side. There ar 
other things in this connection that might be added. Perhaps it wa 
in a somewhat radical discussion of the inequalities of life that some 
one said he would rather have rich men in England than have riche 
here and rich men here. That has not been the thought and feelin 
and habit of the American people. They did not want to go over t 
England to get rich, as you and we know. They never thought ot 
until you put it into their heads that riches were not welcome in thi 
country forourown people. They want to get rich here. They want 
to be fortunate and prosperous in this land of liberty; they wish 
to be able to spend and scatter the bounty reaped from fertile lands, 
thriving industries, and free institutions; they desire to enlarge and 
ennoble the common possessions of the people; build up the churches 
build up the school-houses, endow the colleges, open art galleries, found 
libraries, establish hospitals, rear monuments, adorn and embellish 
towns, the littie towns, the larger towns, the cities,and the great cities 
and doit forlove. Yes, for love of America and the glory of the Union 
and the Constitution and our Independence. 

No, you will make no headway with these people in saying that if 


i 


they wish to grow rich they must leave our shores and turn out, instead | find any error 


of a Chief-Justice of the United States, if they are lawyers, a lord 
chancellor, and if they are great merchants and great manufacturers, 
the cotton-spinning lords and theale and porter lords of the House o! 
Peers. 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] the other day, for logic some- 
times will come out. He looked with concern, he read a menace, he 
feared a danger that somebody was coming over here with English 
wealth to manufacture here and take off dividends. In the language 
of the Senator, he said he did not like to see our wealth drained—look 
at it!—drained of dividends. 

Well, Mr. President, money has noear-marks. Wealth embedded in 
our land and in the structures upon it, and in the machinery made by 
our hands, and in the employment of operatives engaged in carrying 
on great industries, drains only from us the dividends or surpiu 
profits to the foreign capitalist. This comes out of us only after it has 
paid all the tribute and served all the ends of our national welfare that 
any patriot or political economist could require for such enterprises. 
But what would the Senator who regarded with so much concern and 
alarm the transfer of English wealth to engage in manufacture and 
drain us of dividends—if our tariff was passed—what would he say 
if it was defeated and if the Democratic doctrine of free trade were 
to obtain and this same English wealth should not need to be brought 
here, but would be kept on the other side by the owner, who would 
manufacture and send his manufactures here ? 

What would the English manufacturer drain us of in that case? © 
dividends? No, of the whole cost of the exported fabrics, the whole labor 
employed on them, and deprive us as wellof the imported wealth that 
would have remained implanted in our soil, stimulated our enterprises, 
and contributed to our prosperity. In the one case, English money 


would pay our labor, bear its share of our public burdens, increase our | 


It may then -be said to them by the orators of free trade, | 
“True, you will do much better by ridding yourselves of the extrava- | 


But I was very much struck with an observation made by the | 
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nations that 
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® on this subject has been used to its ntmost to mislead and confuse and Mr. President, this effort to extend our foreign trade has been the t 
4 vonfound the suffrage of our country upon its economic policy with the persistent effort of the Republican party, and has been thwarted, ha 
: valm a firmer adhesion than ever on our part to the principles of indus- been harassed, has been ridiculed, has been denounced, and th: 
trial independence as manifested in this tariff bill, | have not gone out from our ports and willnot go out. They do not oo 
No, Mr. President, you can not fritter away the greatness of our | out solely because of this Democratic opposition. Weare not respon- ' 
onstitutional rights and powers and duties over industrial questions, | sible for it. Who hate it? Whooppose it? Whothwartit? Why . 


ver commerce, and over manufactures. You can not throw down the 
lefensive barriers and expose our people to inundation of foreign in- 
terchanges. You can notescape the demand of patriotism, of states- 
manship, and of plain common sense, that, while in the nature of 
things some misfortunes and inequalities may befall individuals or 
even portious of our people, yet poverty can never overtake them by 
the aid of law framed under our anspices. Not for a momentcan that 
be done in the name of either philanthropy or of economy. The ar- 
guments that favor all the industries in the world are of no value to 
us if they leave out all that we most value these industries for. 

Why, Mr. President, we are entertained on the other side of the 
Chamber with these sayings, ‘‘ Look at the cunning skill of our artif- | Rochester and Buffalo, in our State ot New York, had postal co 
icers, how they outstrip the skill of Europe; look at our energy; look | nication witn Boston and not with New York City? Waere would t! 
at our pride; look at our virtue, and do you say that we can not com- | tradeofthosetwocitiesgo? ToBoston,mostcertainly. Well, Mr.| 
pete with foreign industries? If you do as we advise, you will | dent, if the only mail communications with these remoteand important 
outrun Europe and Asia in industry and trade by these skillfal hands, | poiats ot commerce are with England, and not with the United > 
these cunning brains, these educated parposes and wills of the Amer- | how can commerce come here? How did it get here before, w! 
ican people.’’ ‘Then when we ask what is the obstacle now between us | ships sailed the sea? Our prosperity was established by the presen 
and this prize of the cheap labor and the poverty of the world they an- | of our ships upon the ocean. That is the way it was done, and that 
swer, ‘‘It is high wages, high labor, and this compact of the tariffand | the only way it can be done; believe me, the only way it can be 
labor and wages.’’ They would say to us, ‘‘ Only give up the one thing, | That is the beginning. 
high wages, well paid labor, and the tariff and you will be masters of Now, the favorite doctrine on the other side of the Chamber has been 
the commerce of the world.’? What a satanic allurement to be laid | within my hearing ever since I have been in the Senate—how oi: 
before our people! Whatshould it profit this nation to gain the whole | ‘‘The way is for you to break down the tariff.’ How often hav: 
world of commerce and lose its own soul, the soul of its institutions, | heard it? ‘‘ The tariff is the obstacle; open your ports to importation 
the manhood of its laboring men, our liberty, our equality, and our | and against your industries. Open them; that isthe way; and we wil! 
fraternity ? What shall it profit the Republican party if jt should gain | not favor this expedient of ocean commerce, because it may open trace 
the whole possession of the suffrage and lose its own soul in parting | and thus make a breach in our policy to open this country to t 
with, now or ever, the protection of the rights of the people in all | dustries of all the world.’’ This I have heard here year after year, and 


people who do not value those things. 
We have built onr railroads, and our system of transportation | 
perhaps reached its culminating point except as we progress or ad 
on the same lines and by the same methods through new region e 
have one great field yet before us—ourown. We share it with othe, 
nations, but it is our own—the ocean. It needs no pathway 
opened. But it does need that the ships, the harbingers of trad, 
forerunners of commerce, the vehicles of exchanges, should find (| 
share of these open pathways and pursue them. That we a 
ing to accomplish. 
Why, Mr. President, what would you think if the great 


their forms before the law and under the Constitution and our duty | everything in the direction of increasing our navigation has been s\ain 
to preserve them ? | before our eyes in one or the other of the Houses of Congress upon t! 
Mr. President, with these desultory observations on the general subject | pretext. oe E : : ; 
of protection, [ approach now a topic thrown in connection in popular de- | Mr. President, I had oecasion to look into this matter mm my piace 
bate with the tariff, and which has found entrance into thediscussions of | 88 Secretary of State in obedience to a resolution of Congress ¢a!!i1 
the Senate upon the measure now before it,of some movements taken or to | "POD the President for information on this very point, as to the proper 
he taken towards enlarging our foreign trade. ‘The Republican party has method of opening our foreign commerce. I had occasion to present 
striven for I do not know how many years, certainly under the able to the President a communication, which he transmitted with his own 


uidance in this body of the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE] ever | Very interesting observations on the general subject to the two I! 
since he has had a seat cn this floor, to extend our foreign commerce. of Congress, I will ask that the Secretary of the Senate do m 
We have been forced to accept the situation in which we find ourselves | {vor to read what I then said on this same question, which will 
placed in regard to ocean navigation, whether the calamity of the | that these are not new ideas with me. 
war gave the first and greatest blow to our possession of the seas or The Secretary read as follows: 
whether it was the change of bottoms from wooden and sailing ships 
to iron steam-ships under the policy adopted by the great commercial 
nations for freighting the commerce of the world. 

The situation alone concerns us. The old system by which we estab- 
lished commerce in remote ports avd had frequeyt intercourse with 
foreign and distant nations in our sailing ships and by our articles ot 
exchange was simpler than it now is; our opportunity for competing 
in the commerce of the world was more favorable to our success then 
than that which now prevails in the system of foreign commerce. We 
used to have a great American house, founded, I think, under the au- 
spices of Baltimore people, at Rio de Janeiro, the great firm of James 
Burkhead & Co,, one of the best houses, perhaps, in the world at that 
port, perhaps surpassing the strength and vigor of any English house, 
We had the great house of Alsop, at Valparaiso and Lima, and the 
great house of Russell & Co., in China, These were our merchants 
abroad and our exchanges were made through them. We competed 
with marked success, and to the disadvantage of all other competitors 
for this trade. 

But at that time every chip carried its own news. There was not 
only no postal steamer, but there was no telegraphic communication. 
Che ship carried out its cargo, and its news, and its calculations, and 
its instructions. It had in its bosom a supercargo that carried the su- 
perintendent wishes of the owner. 

All this was the system, and on that scheme we profited immensely 
by the canning brain and the skilltul and sturdy wills of our navigators. 
Che world has changed since then. All these remote points are now 
reached by telegraphic communications, divect or indirect. The orders, 
the letters, and the advices and the instructions for future conduct are 
all earried now in these fleet ocean steamers or by telegraph. 

Where do the ocean steamers start from? Where do they go? 
They start from England, from Germany, and from France, and they go 
all over the world. Under our weak and wicked policy asrespects nav- 
igation and foreign trade, other nations haveoutstripped us. Nosteam- 
ers start from our ports. No steamers of American build or American 
ownership, under the American flag, penetrate any forcign port. What 
are we going tc do about it? 

Are we going, with all our wealth, with all our strength, with all 
our pride, with all our duty, to surrender to our victors in the race ? 


ri 
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To the President : 

The Secretary of State, to whom was referred the resolution of the > 
the 5th instant, requesting the President to transmit to the Senate ‘‘an 
mation! which may have been received by the Departments concerui: 
and commercial intercourse betwecn the United states and South A: 
countries, together with any recommendation desirable to be adopted 
itating and improving such intercourse,’ has the honor to lay before t! 
dent copies of dispatches from the diplomatic agents of the United States ; 
credited to the governments of South America touching the subject-muat\ 
the resolution; and also, as coming within the purview thereof, copie- 
port and its annexes, presented to this Department by Mr. J. W. Fralic! 
his return from an extended journey through the leading states of Sout! \ 
ica, all of which papers are specified in the subjoined list. 

With reference to the request of the Senate for “any recommendati: 
able to be submitted of measures to be adopted for facilitating and impr 
postal and commercial intercourse, the Secretary of State, without enter): 
an extended discussion of the very important and interesting topics suc 
by the papers submitted, respectfully calls attention to certain manifes: 
sions which all these reports tend to support. 

I. Itseems to be very evident that the provision of regular steam po- 
munication, by aid from Government, has been the forerunner of the 
cial predominance of Great Britain in the great marts of Central and ~ 
America, both on the Pacific and Atlantic coasts of the continent. It is 
apparent that the efforts of other European nati. ns, Germany, Fra 
Italy, to share in this profitable trade have been successful in proport 
their adoption of regular steam postal communication with the several! | 
whose trade they sought. 

il. These papers show, also, that the enterprise and sagacity thus s!: 
European nations have actually reversed the advantage which our g« 
ical position gives us in relation to this extensive commerce of the A 
hemisphere. The commercial correspondence of our merchants with the | 
points on the east and west coasts crosses the Atlantictwice to make a pos 
nection inacireuitof trade which has its beginning and its end on ourown 
nent, Thestatistics of our limited trade, under this extraordinary di-ad\ 
show that the growing preference for our products in these South An 
markets insists upon being gratified, even at the cost of a circuit of impo" 
which carries our merchandise to Europe and incorporates it as a conti 
to the volume and the profits of Hurwpean South American trade. Nos 
demonstration ofthe tendency of commerce to follow in the train of po 
munication can be conceived than this vast and expensive circuit of imp: 
resorted to in defaultof direct opportunities between the countries of ( 
and supply. 

III. It would seem from these reporis that the merchants and the co 
ties, no less than the Government of these countries strongly desire an « 
ment of direct trade with the United States. With all theadvantagesu! 
ecommerce supplied by the existing European arrangements for its pros iQ 
these markets perceive that this unnatural circuit, when the resources «! 
United States could supply a direct trade in its place, must be at the ex p< 
the party subjected to the system and the profit of the party which adm 
and controls it. Everywhere there is shown a great desire to exps 
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trade with the United States, and even the least prosperous exchequers of these 
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Governments are ready to be opened to share in the expenses of steam postal | 


communicat ons, of whose value in promoting foreign commerce their own ex- 
perience furnishes irrefragabie proof. : 

[V. While many less immediate and less simple measures, about which judg- 
ments may npt readily concur, may properly be canvassed by our people, now 
eager for a restoration and extension of foreign commerce, upon this one sim- 
Je and first step of direct, rezular,and frequent steam postal communication 
between the United States and the principal commercial ports of Central and 
South America there would seem to be no room for doubt. 

If this be so, it is opviously the dictate of interest and duty, on the part of the 
Government, to promote by every just and appropriate means the attainment 
of this first and principal agency for the desired expansion of our foreign com- 
merce. Itis difficult to understand how this commencement and development 
ef an ocean postal system, to be a forerunner of the expected trade, can be 
wholly trusted to the mere interests of mercantile combinations. 

The governments of the fore ign states with which this commerce is to be 
opened are ready to take their part in the public expense of this postal commu- 
nication with us, and the participation or non-participation by the United States 
in this public expense seems to be the turning point in the acceptance or re- 
iection of the reciprocal trade now proffered us. 

WM. M. EVARTS. 

DEPARTMEST OF STATE, 

Washington, December 17, 1878. 


Mr. EVARTS. Mr. President, the wise and patriotic ruler of Bra- 
zil, Dom Pedro, hada very earnest desire that his realm should be sep- 
grated as much as possible in commercial and industrial intercourse 
from Evrope, and that it should cling to this country for the exchanges 
of commodities. So strongly impressed was he with this idea that he 
undertook, out of the scanty coffers of his Empire, to keep on foot asub- 
vention of $100,000 a year tosupportan American-built and American- 
panned line of vessels, under the flag of the United States, between 
the United States and Rio Janeiro. 

This Government for a few years made a corresponding endowment. 
Then the Democratic party sent up the cry of ‘‘Subsidy!’’ against 
subsidies—subsidies that are helps to commerce, helps to trade, helps 
to navigation, helps that can not be given by individuals. The Dem- 
ocratic party denounced the policy. And yet this help had been 
taken away from the States by the Constitution and concentrated in 
the General Government, help which if not exerted here can be ex- 
erted nowhere. ‘The trial was made by the Republican party, but 
under this incessant hammering and denunciation as ‘“‘subsidy”’ of 
the opposition it came to anend. After keeping up his single dona- 
tion for some years alter, the Emperor’s subvention failed and the 
ships passed away from this pathway on the seas. 

Mr. President, it is seldom that sentiment and pathos find a place 
in the intercourse of great nations seeking each its own advantage, yet 
we must feel some pathetic interest in this distant nation, stretching 
out its arms to us in every purpose of this benign administration of 
that empire, seeking closer association with us in liberty, institutions, 
in everything that we could wish. Yet those beckoning hands, those 
outstretched hands, were stricken down by Democratic repugnance to 
our meeting half way these helps to our comrherce. There is not much 
pathos among nations, I agree. But this picture,.as it seems to me, if 
put on canvas, or in marble, in literature, or in law-making, is not one 
upon which we should delight to gaze. 

Now, Mr. President, I see no reason to change my views on this topic. 
I expressed them in my letter at the request of Congress. There has 
been no departure that I know of in Republican quarters from pursuing 
that path. To be sure this inferior intimation was made: ‘‘Ob, you 
can not give subventions to ships unless you give them to some par- 
ticularships; that would involve some particular port, and that would 
raise a difficulty. New York is bigenough; but there are Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Charleston, and New Orleans, Why should not 
they have ships sailing all over the world, and not New York alone?” 
Of course they should. But it is well to have one start first, and as it 
muststart somewhere and gosomewhere, if you can not give a subven- 
tion to one ship how can you give it to twenty? 

This is all idle talk that this is not one country. Itis one country. 
There is not, I believe, from one end to the other of the State which I 
have the honor, with my colleague, to represent—there is not a motion 
ora breath in the press or in public life anywhere but that if it be a 
great State it is so because of the Union, and if the city of New York 
is great it is so because it is the great city of the United States. 

jut we have all sorts of what seem to me discreditable aspersions, 
which are not to be noted as of value but for the fact that in consequence 
ships lie idle, our paths on the ocean are unfrequented and our com- 
merce unopened. And yet the cry isall the time from the Democratic 
side, ‘‘ Break down your tariff, and then you will have trade.”’ What 
shall we have trade in? And that brings me a little more closely to 
the notion of reciprocity. I had oceasion to consider all these subjects 
during the four years that I had charge of foreign affairs, and I did not 
find it usetul to encourage reciprocity, either in the shape otf treaties or 
of responsive legislation. 

I believe, Mr. President, that every country, every great country, 
should be the master of its revenues at all times from day to day. 
Commercial treaties that secure navigation, secure hospitality, secure 
ports of exchange, protection of life, liberty, and property, consuls, 
ministers, are of value to public action in the way of conventions and 
treaties. These secured, every country, and especially every great coun- 
try that has te deal with lesser nations, should be the master, as I have 
said, from day to day of its own revenues. 
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There are many other considerations that are affected by the con- 
duct of its revenues besides its intercourse with this or with that na- 
tion on a particular subject. I have, for these reasons, been averse to 
commercial treaties that affect our revenaes, which should always be 
in the hands of the House of Representatives, under its constitutional 


authority, and only under such power of amendinent as is open to us 
in the Senate. 

I do not wish to see entanglements arise from an observation of only a 
single incident in our affairs and a neglect of a circumspect attention 
to connected domestic interests. Especially do I dislike this with a 
lesser nation that would ever be claimipg that she should not be cut 
oose from our protection in a matter in entering into which she might 
have hazarded her relation with other great nations that frowned upon 
the transaction on her part. 

These were my views then; these are my views now. I believe 
that we know how to make our tariff laws. I believe that we know 
how to conduct our navigation. I believe that we know how to obey 
the injunction of the great father and founder of our independence, 
Washington, against foreign entanglements in respect of trade, as well 
as in every other form. 

The form of responsive legislation is less objectionable because this 
freedom of legislation is at the disposition, from time to time, under 
certain responsibilities of course, ot either party. But if this respon- 
sive legislation takes the force really of the binding obligations that 
belong to a treaty, then it is open to the same objection as the treaty, 
and to another objection: thatits relation, its import, and its value are 
not accurately measured as they would be in a treaty. 

Bat, ifit has not this stability and is open and free to our legislation, 
then it should be epposed by our policy, not towards a particular na 
tion, but by our general policy towards the world. If we make new 
legislation in this or that particular it may be claimed to be contrary 
to this responsive legislation, and the corresponding party or nation 
will complain of ill faith, and that she has been invited upon the honor 
of the nation totrust in our promises, and her trust is put to naught. 

I therefore do not favor these things, not on any question of policy 
of this or that political leader or of this or that political party, but 
because they are unsafe and apt to prove unprofitable and embarrass- 
ing. These are my views. 

Mr. President, when we pass a law, on entering into this responsive 
legislation, and the corresponding nation passes its iaw, then thething 
is done. It is done by the law-making power, at least on our side, and 
presumptively done by the law-making power of the other nation. 
The terms of this legislation are defined and precise, as belongs to law- 
making. 

No doubt it is quite competent, under our Constitution, notwithstand- 
ing the separation of the departments of the Government, for us to per- 
fect legislation and make it dependent under certain circumstances 
for its execution or non-execution upon conditions expressed in the 
act. 

It is the duty of the Executive in all things to exercise his power under 
our will, absolutely defined, and thus upon an event to be ascertained 
and promulgated by him the operation of the law may be made to de- 
pend, Thereupon oursubstituted will shall take effect, with no inter- 
vention of anything but an Executive act, upon a fact to be ascertained 
as a fact. 

Now, none of these propositions before us confine this transaction of 
ours, within the limits I have assigned, if it has any good foundation 
in prudence and value, to our interests in trade. The clause intro- 
duced by the Committee on Finance is perhaps the least objectionable 
of these tentative arrangements, but it has the distinct infirmity, as 
has been well pointed out by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Mor- 
GAN], that the President is to pass upon a question of natural, in 
dustrial. and commercial interest; that he is to say whether the com- 
mensuration is well adjusted; that he is to deny to one nation what he 
is to accord to another: ‘‘ You have done enough.”’ ‘‘ You have not 
done enough.’’ And then we are brought, if there should be vigor 
in the President to execute this new duty, as he would undoubtedly 
do—we are brought into that awkward predicament when the one 
nation says, ‘‘I have done all I could, and that, you say, is not enough;’’ 
and the other says, ‘‘I have not done as much as { might, but I have 
done so much; and that, vou say, is admitted to be enough.”’ 

But. Mr. President, although it is a familiar rule of international 
treaties that the favored-nation clause does not conflict with an inter 
change of special advantages, on which arrangements of commerce are 
based between particular nations, yet let me cal! your attention to an- 
other element in this proposition under view. ‘The proposition is not 
opened to all the world. But this proposition contemplated is not 
open upon the ground of the mere interchange of special advantages, 
but is to be offered only to what are called non-competing nations, 
Now, here is introduced the new proposition of public law, that is to 
say, that notwithstanding the most-tavored-nation clause you are per 
mitted to make better accommodations with non-competing nations 
than competing nations. ; 

Apply this suggestion to this very subject of sugar. — The President 
goes around with this stock for barter, of interchanging tea, coffee, 
sugar, and hides. Very well. The point is that we do not produce 
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them; we will open these to vou if you will admit free this, that, or 
the other equivalent 

It is all leit open as to how much they are to admit or what. One 
says, ‘* Yes, we will open our ports to all your commodities,’’ So we 
make this agreement of reciprocal advantage. Well, Great Britain, who 
has already opened her ports to all our commerce without duty, says, 
** How is % Weare entitled to the most-favored-nation clause. You 
have given to one nation an advantage in commerce because that na- 
tion has given you free trade.’’ Then this novelty in public law comes 
up: “Oh, we do this only with non-competing nations,’’ Is that writ- 
ten in the bond of the most-favored-nation clause, that we may make 
this distinction between competing and non-competing nations? 
publicist can stand upon that proposition, 

We however, stand upon the proposition that it is not a viola- 
tion of the most-favored-nation clause when one nation gives us some- 
thing that other nations do not give or have not given us. 

Now comes the question of prudence or value in these exchanges. 
Let us look at Brazil. [Brazil is as good an instance, perhaps the best 
instance of all, a friendly nation, an American nation, a great nation. 
Now, they say, ‘‘ With our bartering we will open to your exports 
coffee, sugar, and hides duty free, if you admit free what the President 
would say was a good list of our exports.’’ Where will he find this 
list or how can he make it? 

Under instructions trom him the Secretary of State and the Secretary 
of the Treasury will furnish him a list, we may suppose. Then he 
says, ‘‘ You must open to us all these articles.’’ Well, Brazil says, as 
this Brazilian merchant says, ‘‘ We can not do that; we can not admit 
them free, but we will do this: we will make the duties range a little 
lower than we make for k-ngland and for France.’’ Well, should we not 
be jockeyed on that? What manufactures of any kind would go to 
Brazil under a proposition putting us on a little lower duty than that 
charged to England, France, or Germany? Why, Mr. President, the 
thought in all our debates here is that it we do not have this tariff of 
ours at high rates, then the British—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will it interrupt the Senator from New York if I 
make a sugyestion ? 

Mr. EVARTS. Not in the least. 

Mr. ALDRICH, Is not the Senator aware that with the same du- 
ties collected from the Americans as trom the English, Germans, and 
French we send a large amount of manufactured cotton to Brazil now? 

Mr. EVARTS. I have no doubt of it, and we send it by way of 
England largely. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Unfortunately, yes. 

Mr. EVARTS. Untortunately, yes. That is true, no doubt. Our 
goods must stand transportation twice across the ocean to reach Brazil. 
We can not get in our general average under any such notion. 

Bat suppose that Brazil should take off all its duties on our manu- 
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factures and take them off from England; could we then compete with | 


England? limagine not. Suppose that Brazil takes off one-half of the 
duty in our favor to enable us to undersell England and keeps the 
duty on England, what will England say to Brazil under the favored- 
nation clause? Why, she will say, ‘‘ England has been open to your 
coffee, yoursugar, and your hidesfree. How is it nowthat you make 
an under-bargain with another nation competing with ours, so that if 
she gives youtree trade you will keep duties on against England and 
take them off against the United States ?’’ 


Mr. President, it is true, as I havesaid, that we may make the pros- | 


pective action of the Executive depend upon what is properly an exec- 
utive inspection of a fact of such quality and nature that itis susceptible 
of executive inspection; that is to say, when the month of the year 
comes around or when itis ascertained that there has been an act of 
Parliament passed and published in England, But that does not in- 
terfere with our duty as legislators at all. 

It is not quite so easy to draw the line, under our distribution of 
powers between the great departments of the Government, between an 
executive power, which nobody thinks could be assumed by Congress, 
and a legislative power, which no one thinks can be assumed by or 
conferred upon the executive. but there has come about a little con- 
fusion because the executive is subject to the will of Congress. All 
the legislative power of this country is vested in the two Houses of 
Congress, together with the will of the Government; that is, the whole 
will of the people. 

The execntive is the servant of the law. The judiciary is the ex- 
pounder of the law. Take the early debates, in the beginning of this 
century, during the time of President Jefferson, about the embargo 
troubles andall that. There the question was tested and it was said 
that the law was unconstitutional. The answer was, ‘‘ No; this is not 
a regulation of commerce; it is an affair lodged in the Executive to 
execute our will expressed toward these foreign nations, not as to in- 
terchanges, but in resistance of their preying upon our commerce,’’ and 
it was held constitutional. 

We passed a meat bill the other day which contained provisions un- 
questionably for great executive authority upon commercial facts to be 
ascertained by the President. That law has reference to commodities 
that are found, under principles laid down by Congress, as taken out 
of commerce because they are not subject of interchange, because in- 
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terdicted by health ordinances and health control. What ba, 
then, to these vicious subjects of import? Not the collection of 
upon them, but their destruction. That is an executive ; 
legislative will. 

We haveno right to complain of France. Wenever had any; 
complain of France putting a duty on our pork that would e "ts le 
from patronage and use within her borders any more then she enn}, 
complain of us in regard to what we have done about 
silk. Wesaid, ‘‘ You are making but a pretense of healt 
in order to give protection, and we understand it. But |} 
excladed commercially you also stigmatize our product as un 
|}able. Wecan not submit to that. If under guises or und 
| you palter about that, we will look into your wines and 
and treat them as subjects to be excluded as being deleter 
man health.’’ So much for that matter. 

Mr. President, I have said more thanI ought. My view 
law, my view of the expediency of these interchanges, is eas 
stood. Make your tariffas you think right. Let others ma 
|} as they think they have a right. And when you reach, a: 
has reached, the position where you can devour the substanc: 
| nations better by free trade than you can protect your own 
| by tariff legislation, then change your laws. 


the First Session of the Fit 


| 
| Pension Legislation—The Work of 
first Congress, and the Record of Parties Compared, 


REMARKS 


OF MICHIGAN, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


| 
| HON. BYRON M. CUTCHEON, 
| 


Friday, September 5, 1890, 
On the subject of pension legislation during the present sessi: 

Mr. CUTCHEON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have attended here regularly each Friday e 
during the present session to assist in the consideration of privat 
sion legislation. During that time I have taken very little of t 

| of the House with remarks, preferring that the time should be 
to the passage of these bills for the relief of deserving soldiers 
widows, and dependents; but this evening I would be glad to « 
| a few moments in referring especially to the pension legislatio 
| present session and what has been accomplished by the majorit 
House in the interest of the soldiers, and how it has been accom) 
I am not in the habit, Mr. Speaker, of indulging in remarks o! 
tisan character, believing that the record of a party will speak {or it 
and that the country will have no difficulty in understanding and i 
terpreting the actions of parties. 

I congratulate the House and the country thatin consequence 
general legislation which has been enacted af thissession of Conzress 
private pension legislation has become to a great extent uunece 

I believe that under the act of June 27, 1890, every honorab 
charged soldier who is really entitled toa pension, and is really in! 
of it, can receive such pension to the full amount provided by tliat 
It is only in special cases, like the pending one (granting a pen 
General Henry A. Barnum), that existing laws are inadequat: 
it is necessary to appeal to Congréss to remedy that inadequacy. 

When the disability bill was under consideration it was esti: 
that the numberof claims that would be filed under it would! 
300,000. But little more than two months have elapsed since t 
became operative, and already about 390,000 claims have | 
under it. That law is vindicating its wisdom and justice day by) 
and more and more the soldiers of the country are coming to 
stand that their Representatives have given them the most liber:! a 
generous pension law ever enacted. There may still be some t 
fied and disaffected because they are unable to prove any 
under that law equivalent to $6 a month, either in the servi: 
of it. 

I would call the attention of any who may be still dissatis! 
the provisions of the present law to the following statement « 
First, that there are already pending under the old law clai: 
valids for disability contracted in the service and of widows 
pendents numbering upwards of five hundred thousand; seco! 
under the new law, where it is not necessary to prove the or 
disability in the service, there are pending nearly four hundred ' 
sand claims; third, that there is no soldier who bas a ¢ 
whether contracted in the service or since the service, nor any \ 
of a soldier who is dependent upon her personal efforts for her su 
but that is already entitled to a pension. 

I suppose that no one would claim fora moment that those wh 
no disability should have priority over those who have disabi)}! 
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I am safe in saying that no true soldier with no disability, for the | 


sake of a service pension, would push aside the widows or orphans of | both hands, or 


a deceased comrade left without means of support. It is clear, there- | 
fore, that all claims for disabilities contracted in the service, and all | 
claims for widows, orphans, and dependent parents, and all claims for 
actual disabilities duly proved should take precedence of claims for 
service only, not coupled with a disability. 

Supposing the adjudication ot the pending claims could proceed at 
the average rate of five hundred a day, or one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand a year, it would occupy six years in the adjudication of those now | 
filed, to say nothing of the additional claims that will be hereafter 
filed. When these claims shall have been disposed of it will be time 
to consider the need of further service-pension legislation. 


But it was my purpose, Mr. Speaker, at this time to speak more par- | si 


ticularly of the pension legislation of this Congress and of the record 
of the two great parties with reference thereto. In the last Congres 
on the 12th of July, 1888, I bad the honor to submit some remarks on 
the history of pension legislation from its origin down to that date, and 
in order to make the record complete and continuous I desire now to 
embody a part of the remarks then made and to continue the record to 
the close of the present session, as [ presume that there will be no fur 
ther general pension .egislation during this session of Congress. In 
the speech referred to I said: 

‘*But, Mr. Speaker, we were told by the Democratic chairman of the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions in the last Congress (who is also the 
chairman of the same committee in this) on the 7th day ot July, 1886, 
that ‘all the legislation friendly to the soldier that has amounted to 
anything since the war has been given by a Democratic House of Rep- 
resentatives.’ (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 6636. 

‘‘T join issue with the distinguished gentleman from Indiana. | 


deny the statement in whole and in part. It is not true in substance 


or in fact, in letter or in spirit, in statement or in intendment 
‘*Now, Mr. Speaker, I propose to examine the truthfulness and ac- 
curacy of that statement. I propose from the record to settle the ques- 


tion who has given ‘all the legislation friendly to the soldier since the | 


war. 
‘The pension system as it now exists 


“THE REPUBLICAN PARTY FOUNDED 


that party has enlarged and improved it from time to time; and up to 
March 4, 1585, has administered it. 

‘We have seen, reasoning a priori, from the constitution of thetwo 
parties what we might expect would be their attitude on this ques- 
tion, and I now propose to show from the record that it has been what 
might have been expected. The fundamental law upon which our 
present pensionsystem was based was enacted July 14, 1862, while the 
war was still progressing and while the Republican party had undis- 


puted control of every department of the Government. It provired | 


the most ample and generous system of pensions that up td that time 
had been enacted into law. It provided for the disabled soldier, and 
for the widows, children, mothers, and sisters of those whoshould fall. 
It was a broad and comprehensive foundation, upon which has been 
erected the entire superstructure of our present system. 

‘*From 1862 to 1875 the Congress remained in the hands of the Re- 
publicans, and the Executive was also Republican during that period, 
unless the Administration of Andrew Johnson be regarded as an excep- 
tion. 

“The principal acts that followed the fundamental act were— 


1, Act of April 9, 1864. 8. Act of July 8, 1870. 

2. Act of July 4, 1864. 9, Act of February 14, 1871. 
3%. Act of March 3, 1865. 10, Act of June 8, 1872. 

4. Act of June 6, 1366. ll, Act of March 3, 1873. 

5. Act of July 25, 1868. 12. Act of June 6, 1874. 

6. Act of July 27, 1868. 13. Act of June 6, 1874. 

7. Act of July 7, 1870. 14. Act of June 14, 1874. 


“There were a number of minor acts which I have not mentioned. 

“Each and all of these acts were passed by a,Republican Congress 
and approved by a Republican President. None of them took a back- 
ward step. 

“* Each of them either established some new class of beneficiaries or 
else increased the rate or enlarged the remedies of those already ex- 
isting, 

‘March 3, 1873, Congress revised and consolidated all the existing 
pension laws and created the pension code substantially as we have 
it to-day in the Revised Statutes. 

“To show how reckless was the statement of the chairman of the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, it may be said in brief that every Jaw, 
section, line, word, and syllable relating to pensions in the Revised Statutes 
of 1874 was enacted by Republican Congresses, by Republican votes, and ap- 
proved by Republican Presidents. 

“*E will not now pause, Mr. Speaker, to give in detail the substance 
of each of these acts, but refer thdse who desire to see how our pension 
system hasgrown up to the Statutes-at-Large of the several Congresses. 
I will now only name a few of the more important. 

“ The act of July 4, 1864, extended the limitation of arrears to three 
years and fixed the pension for loss of both feet at $20, and for the loss 
of both hands or both eyes at $25 per month, a Republican law. 


and mothers. 


‘*The act of June 6, 18656, increa 
hand and foot ] 
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peal was passed when the Democrats had a majority in the House; but 
I will show from the record 
1. That the bill was introduced by a Republican. 
That it was brought up and put upon its passage by a Repub- 





rhat it was passed by Republican votes 

1. That of the 150 votes absolutely necessary to pass it the Demo- 
crats furnished about one-third. 

Many people seem to suppose that the payment of arrears of pen- 
sions, or, iu other words, the commencement of the pension from the 
date of discharge, was a new and unheard-of thing until the passage of 
the act of January 25, 1579. On the contrary, it was 

45 OLD AS THE PENSION LAW, 

By the act of July 14, 1862, a limitation of one year was fixed 
within which the claim should be prosecuted in order that the pension 
should begin from the date of discharge. This limitation continued 
in force until the act of July 4, 1864, extended the limitation to three 
years from discharge. ‘This limitation was re-enacted by the act of 
June 6, 1866. Before the expiration of this three years the act of July 
27, 1868, extended the limitation to five years from the date when the 
right to the pension should have accrued. 

‘*This five years’ limitation became incorporated into the act of 
March 3, 1873, in which the pension laws were codified, and thence 
became section 4709 in the Revised Statutes of the United States of 
June 22, 1874. Under each of these acts ‘arrears of pensions ’—that 
is, pensions covering periods prior to the filing of the application 
therefor—were granted in thousands of cases. But as the period of 
live years from the date of discharge elapsed the right to pension prior 
to date of application was lost until the limit of five years from dis- 
charge had been exceeded in all cases. 

‘In this connection it will be interesting to examine the facts as to 
the passage of the act of July 27, 1868, which established the five years’ 
limitation. In June, 1868, this House passed an act largely extend- 
ing and liberalizing the pension laws. It was an act of many sections, 
The filth section provided that all pensions under that act should ‘com- 
mence from the death or discharge oi the person on whose account the 
claim has been oris hereafter granted, or from the termination of the 
right of the person having prior title tosuch pension, provided applica- 
tion for such pension has been or shall be hereafter filed with the Com- 
missioner of Pensions within five years after the right thereto has ac- 
crned; otherwise the pension shall commence from the date of filing 
the last evidence necessary to establish the same.’ 

‘This proviso constituted the 

“ARREARS LIMITATION.’ 

‘At the time of the passage of that act throngh this House, no ob- 
jection was made to this proviso onany hand. Not anamendment was 
offered, not a vote was given against it, so far as appears from the 
record, 

‘‘The simple record is that ‘the bill passed.’ 

‘‘The bill was taken up in the Senate on July 20, 1868. The bill 
was amended, new sections added, and some sections changed, but the 
limitation proviso was not so much as alluded toin the debate. No 
objection was made, no amendment was offered, and no vote recorded 
ugainst it. Again, it is recorded that ‘the amendments were agreed 
to and the bill passed.’ 

‘That was in the Fortieth Congress. In the Forty-fifth Congress an 
attempt was made to repeal this limitation of the arrears proviso, but 
it never came to final action. 

‘‘In the Forty-sixth Congress, upon the 19th of June, 1878, Mr. 
Haskell, of Kansas (Repnblican), moved to suspend the rules and pass 
the act introduced by Mr. Cummings, of Kansas (also a Republican). 
‘This was House bill 4234, known as the ‘arrears act.’ Upon this mo- 
tion the rules were suspended and the bill passed by a vote of 164 to 
61, distributed as follows: 
Democrats for the bill smiwetadviieiuiel “Sguatie 
Demoecrate against the bill............... 


Republicans for the bill ............ccscenssscecereceeneee 
Republicans against the DILL.........000ccccee cence severe 





excee ebanetinedbqnenne esnggtbebodnasnnt MEE 


‘‘As this bill passed under suspension of the rules it required two- 
thirds, or 150 yeas, ot which 150 the Republicans furnished 116 and the 
Democrats the remainder, 

**This bill was taken up in the Senate on January 16, 1879, and after 
brief debate it was passed by a vote of 43 to 3. 

‘The yeas were 27 Republicans and 16 Democrats, and the 3 nays 
were all Democrats. 

‘‘ The arrears act was not introduced by a Democrat, was not moved 
hy a» Democrat, was not passed by Democratic votes. A majority of 
1: Democrats in the House voted against it. Every vote cast against 
it in either House was by a Democrat. 

‘* That act received the approval ot President Hayes January 25, 1879, 
and became a law. 

“IT REPEALED THE ARREARS LIMITATION ABSOLUTELY 


and for alltime. It created no new limitation. It was a measure of 
full relief. It was a Republican law. 
‘But in the closing days of that Congress an appropriation bill was 


| 


| 
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reported from the Democratic committee of the House by Hon. W. 4_] 
Sparks (Democrat) entitled ‘An act making appropriations for the pay- 
ment of the arrears of pensions granted by the act of Congress appr 
January 25, 1879, and for other purposes.’ That act contained ; 
sections. 

**Section 1 1nade the necessary appropriation for the payment of the 
arrears; then followed this general legislation. 

‘*Section 2 first substantially re-enacts the Haskell-Cumm 
granting pensions from the date of death or discharge, and t 
these words: 


a 
ved 


“If the disability occurred prior to discharge ; and, if such disability o 
after the discharge, then from the date of actual disability or from the t 
tion of the right of the party having prior title to such pension: Provided, T\, 
application for such pension has been or is hereafter filed with the Commission: 
o! Pensions prior to the Ist day of July, 1880; otherwise the pension sha 
mence from the date of filing the application. 

‘‘Section 3 repealed section 4709 of the Revised Statutes, which w; 
the five years’ limitation. 

‘* This act was approved March 3, 1879. Under this law we hay 
been operating to the present time. 

‘Tt will be seen that the Haskell-Cummings act of January 25, 1479, 
repealed the limitation on arrears absolutely and that the act of March 
3, 1579, created a new limitation ot less than one year and four months, 
namely, July 1, 1880. Such is the plain record in regard to the repeal 
and the re-enactment of the limitation of arrears of pensions. 

‘*The statement of the gentleman from Wisconsin was as far {rom 
the truth as the statement of the distinguished gentleman from Ip- 
diana. 

** Of the 


“ JUSTICE AND RIGHT OF THAT REPEAL 


there can be no doubt. 

‘As I have betore said, Mr. Speaker, a pension is simply an attempt 
on the part of the whole people to compensate in part losses suffered by 
individuais in behalf of the whole people. 

‘This compensation should be, so far as practicable, commensurat: 
with the loss. The service of the claimant having been established 
and the loss in the service, why should not the compensation begin at 
the same time as the disability and loss? 

““Why should 60,000,000 of people ask one poor man to bear alone 
a loss incurred in behalf of all? Is it because the pensioner has not 
claimed his right? Is it then to be counted against a man that from 
motives of patriotic pride he has torborne to claim his right when he 
might have claimed it, and that he has struggled manfully for years 
under increasing infirmities to avoid and postpone asking help and 
compensation for his loss from his countrymen? God forbid. 

‘* When we have duly adjudicated in our own constitated tribanal 
that the claimant has suffered a loss in serving his country, a loss ‘or 
which he was entitled to a pension if he had asked for it, why should 
not the pension reach back to the disability? Whyshould one rule be 
applied to those who came forward promptly to claim their dues, and 
another applied to those who have sought to avoid the necessity of 
claiming the right which the law had given them ? Why should we 
not now repeal the existing limitation, and thereby do an act of jus- 
tice? 

“THE FORTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS. 


‘With the Forty-eighth Congress the Democratic party once more 
returned to the control of the House of Representatives, with a mi- 
jority of more than seventy. 

‘* Bills covering almost every possible phase of the pension question 
were introduced and referred to the proper committees. 

‘* There were bills to repeal the arrears limit; bills to pension sol- 
diers in the Mexican war; bills to increase the pensions of widows and 
orphans; bills to pension prisoners of war; bills to waive proof of prior 
soundness; bil)s to dispense with proof of actual dependence of fat hers 
and mothers; bills to increase rates, especially in cases of loss of lim!), 
of sight, and of hearing. 

‘“*There was a great abundance of material went to the committee, 
but very little of it ever came to action in the House. Bat a bill to 
pension 

“ SOLDIEES OF THE MEXICAN WAR 
was promptly reported, and a substitute theretor, introduced by \Mr. 
Townshend, of Illinois, was passed granting a service pension to 
every soldier who served for fourteen days in the Mexican war or was 
even carried on a muster-roll for that length of time, without any oth«r 
requirement of age or service or disability or need. 

‘This act repealed so much of the Revised Statutes as probilite! 
pensions to persons who had borne arms against the United States in 
the war of the rebellion, and conferred a uniform life pension upon the 
of $8 per month, regardless of the fact that they might have been s""- 
sequently disabled while fighting inst the United States. 

** This bill went to the Senate (which was Republican) and was ther 
amended so as to confer pensions upon honorably discharged s01\i°'s 
of the Union who had become disabied for self-support and who were 
dependent upon their own labor. The Senate amendments also pro- 
vided for the increase of widows’ pensions, and those of dependent p>! 
ents and children. 
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It embraced the most meritorious features of the so-called depend- 
ent-pension bill afterward vetoed by the President. This bill, so | 
amended, was returned to the House, and in the closing days of the 
frat session of the Forty-eighth Congress, July, 1884, three days he- 
fore the final adjournment, it came up for consideration. 

‘Mr. Hewitt, of Alabama, antagonized these Senate amendments 
with the original Mexican pension bill, which pensioned everybody in | 
the Mexican war and the Black Hawk war and the Seminole war, but 
no Union soldier. ; 

Upon Hewitt’s motion to substitute, the yeas were 84, all Demo- 
_ nays 126, of which 87 were Republicans and 39 were Democrats. 

‘The House then proceeded to consider the Senate amendments, but 
when the sixth amendment was reached, the Democrats, under the lead 
of Mr. Hewitt, of Alabama, inaugurated a filibuster, which was main- | 
tgined up to the hour of final adjournment (July 5, 1884), and so the 
pill was killed for tuat session. 

“4 few Democrats, under the lead of Mr. Townshend, stood stead- 
{ast for the bill. 

‘After the reassembling of Congress (January 5, 1885), Mr. Keifer, 


crats 


of Ohio, moved to suspend the rules, take up the bill as amended by the | 


Senate, and 


‘CONCUR LIN THE 


“To do that would pass the bill. 


SENATE AMENDMENTS 


On that motion the yeas were 129, 


the nays were 85. 

Democrats for the DILL... .esecree eee se et 57 
Democrats against the Dil... eseeceseneeeese seeeeereeeneeennertes 84 | 
Republicans for the bill ........6......scesseeesenercees 7 
Republicans against the bill... en I 





“The one Republican against the bill was Bishee, of Florida. 

“So, for the want of the requisite two-thirds to suspend the rules, 
the bill was lost. 

“This was the great pension contest of the Forty-eighth Congress, | 
and this most just legislation was defeated by 84 Democrats. 

“The only pension legislation which became law in the Forty-eighth | 
Congress was a petty bill which gave to those who had losta leg at the 
hip the same pension as those who had lost an arm at the shoulder, | 
and a three-line proviso on an appropriation bill, inserted by a confer- | 
ence committee, giving the presumption of prior soundness (prima facie) | 
to pension claimants. 

“This Democratic House with its more than 70 majority was a very 
por place for pension legislation. The Republican Senate did much, 
The Democratic House undid it all. 

“SHE FORTY-NINTH CONGRESS, 

“The Forty-ninth Congress assembled with the Republicans in con- 
trol of the Senate by a narrow majority, and the Democrats in a ma- 
jority of about 40 in the House. 

‘Again bills were introduced covering the entire field of pension 
legislation, including Mexican war, widows’ increase; prisoners of war, 
dependent and disabled, and repeal of the arrears limitation. 

“ The first contest arose on the ‘ widows’ increase bill.’ That bill 
came up in the House in regular order on January 21, 1886. Mr. 
BroWNE, Of Indiana (Republican), offered an amendment to repeal 
the arrears limitation. A vote on theamendment was prevented. On 
February 2 Mr. Matson moved to suspend the rules and pass the 
widows’ increase bill (with an amendment relating to date of mar- 
riage) and without the Browne amendment. This motion cut off all 
possibility of General BRowNeE’s motion being voted on, just as it was 
intended and desigued to do. The vote was then taken on the bill (to 
increase widows’ pensions from $8 to $12 per month) and it was passed 











by a vote of 198 yeas to 66 nays, as follows: 
Democrats for the bill. ............ccccceeceesere dabcwetietosectideasose 80 | 
Democrats against the bill.................... 66 
publicans for the bill......... sin 118 
ceca sll cnc amentopamnmanny casnddade cioanh mégevedh . None. 
“All but two of the Democrats who voted against this bill were from 
the South. The two exceptions were Bragg, of Wisconsin, and Hewitt, 
of New York. 
SENATE BILL 1836, 
“About the same time in the Senate was passed ‘Senate bill 1886,’ 
to pension disabled dependent soldiers. 
“It passed by a vote of 34 yeas to 14 nays. 
Democrats for the bill......... iinltibitiatinaninie a 7 | 
Democrats against the bill.. — 14 | 
Republicans for the bill........... 27 | 
Republicans against the bill......... None. | 


“This bill went to the House, and the Democratic majority reiused | 
to consider or even report it, and it died in the hands of the Democratic 


“DEPENDENT PENSION BILL. 
“As I have before said, the Senate had early in the first session passed 


committee. 
| 


2 bill in the nature of a dependent pension bill, known as ‘Senate bill | 


1886.’ Petitions poured in trom all over the country asking for its pas- 
sige. The leaders oa the Democratic side were inadilemma. To 


take up and pass the Senate bill was to give all the prestige of the 
legislation to the Republican Senate, and that would never do. Thus 
matters stood until January 10, 1487, when Mr. Matson, chairman of 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, introduced Honse bill 10457, 
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which, after being considered and modified in committee, was re 
ported back to the House and put upon its passage January 17, 1887 
it was passed under suspension of the rules by a vote of 180 to 76. 


Demo 


rate , 





t oo 
Democrats against t 7 
Republicans for the | 4 
Republicans ag: t Ne 
Not votin = 63 
Republicans % 
Democrats 8 
[t will be seen that almost two-thirds of the affirmative vote was 


Republican, while 76 Democrats 
of 


voted against it, and only 66 in favor 
it, and 13 abstained from voting without : 
‘The act now went to the President. 
‘*On February 11 the President returned 
or, a8 if is more commonly‘expressed, 


“VETO! 


bill with his objection 


‘*The veto and the bill were referred to the Committee on Invalid 


| Pensions, and after {ull and mature consideration that committee re- 
| ported them back to the House with the unanimous recommendation 
| that the bill pass notwithstanding the President’s objections. 


‘*Upon this the vote was had on February 24, 1887, with the fol- 
lowing result—yeas 175, nays, 125 
Democrats for the bill . . d 
Democrats against the bill ao 125 
Republicans for the bill : ‘ i 138 
Republicans against the bill None 
I tec enth cts wyceainn Ls 
Democrats 16 


Republicans........... é 


‘*Every Republican memberof the House except two (who were absent, 
voted and are recorded for the bill. Of the 125 Democrats 


| who voted against the bill, 96 were from the former slave States and 


only 29 from the former free States. 


55 VOTE 


Of the Democrats voting 

‘A MAJORITY OF AINST THE BILL; 
and so, for the want of the necessary two-thirds required by the Con- 
stitution the bill was defeated, primarily by the Democratic President, 
secondarily by the Democratic House. 

‘*It is not my purpose now, Mr. Speaker, to criticise this record, but 
only to call attention to it. . 

‘In order that these votes may be more readily referred to, I here 
append them in tabulated torm. 

**It wili be noted, first, that only in one case (that of the widows’ 
increase bill) were there more Democrats voting for than against any 
bill; second, that in all these votes there was but one Republican vote 
against one of them, and that was from the State of Florida. This 
table, taken from the official record, ought to settle now and forever 
the attitude of the Democratic party toward pension legislation 


Tabulated 


» A 


, 
stalcim 


nt of votes on pension bills, Forty-sixth to Fiftie th Con- 


77CS83. 








3 3 2 ” 
= Fie Gu 
O .- » 2 > S« 
Name of bil os of | B58 = 6 
s=- ila =e =f 
S | Gels = 
2 oc © o 
| 
Repeal of arrears limitation, Forty-sixth Congress 48 61 116 0 
Mexican pension bill, with Senate amendments, For- 
ty-eighth Congress, first session . . 9 8 | 87 0 
Mexican pension bill, with Senate amendments, For- 
ty-cighth Congress, second session.............. 7 S4 72 } 
Widows’ increase, Forty-ninth Congress a) 6 118 0 
* Senate bill, 1886,’ Forty-ninth Congress (never re- 
ported back in the House) he coleipeathamncctiace ‘ 4 27 ) 
Dependent pension bill, Forty-ninth Congress...... 65 76 lid ( 
Dependent pension bill, Forty-ninth Congress (to pass 
over President's veto 7 125 138 0 
On all the bills (aggregate 334 510 572 1 
| ‘*Mr. Speaker, I do not think that any poor words of mine can add 
anything to the force of these figures. They are the mute, dumb 


mouths that speak louder and more eloquently than any human voice 
of the utter falsehood of the assertion that ‘all the legislation friendly 


| to the soldier that has amounted to anything since the war has been 


given by a Democratic House of Representatives.’ That statement is 
worthy of a member of the Ananias fraternity."’ 
FPIFTIETH CONGRES 

During the Fiftieth Congress the dependent-pension bill slept in the 
House the sleepof death. The arrears-of-pension repeal was entombed 
with the dependent-pension bill on the Calendar, where it could only 
be reached by the action of the Committee on Rules, and that action 
was never taken. 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions was buried underaload of pub- 
lic bills, but none of them ever saw the light of day or breathed the 
breath of life. 

In the second session of the Fiftieth Congress one general pension 
bill was passed. 
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It was to increase the pension of those who had lost both hands or 
both feet trom $72 to$100permonth. It was introduced by Mr. Long, 
of Massachusetts. On his motion it was taken up and passed by unani- 


mous consent. 
FIFTY-VIRST CONGRESS, 


The first pension legislation brought forward in the Fifty-first Con- 
gress was to correct an error or oversight in the act of June 16, 1880, 
by increasing the pensions of those totally helpless, allowed since that 
date, from $50 per month to $72 per month, in accordance with the 
original intent. 

The bill passed both Houses without division. As it became a law 
it was the result of a conference, and was approved March 4, 1890, 

This was a Kepublican measure reported by a Republican committee. 

The next pension legislation of the present Congress was the depend- 
ent-parents bill, and provides for dispensing with proof of the depend- 
ence of the parents on the soldier at the date of hisdeath. It first came 
up in the Senate March 31, 1890, and passed by the following vote: 
Republicans for the bill......... couse eponcroeuceses sescsovosecosecssouescepnoessesescevessoceyescooess SO 
Republicans against the DIILL.........--..c-csereseeceeseneee pecssccevevcegscssococemneccneccasone © 
Democrats for the bill.. 
Democrats against the bill 

On the Democratic vote alone the bill would have been defeated. 

This finally became law as part of the act of June 27, 1890. 

April 7 Mr. MornrtLz brought up in the House what was known as 
the Morrill bill. It pensioned four classes: 

First. All soldiers sixty-two years of age who had served in the 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps in the late war for ninety days and were 
honorably discharged. 

Second, All who have a present disability equal to $8 per month, 
whether contracted in the service or not. 

Third. All widows of soldiers sixty-two years of age. 

Fourth. All widows under sixty-two years who have no dependence 
except their personal labor. 

This bill was liberal, simple, and easy of administration. It was a 
purely service bill, coupled with an age disability. It was brought up 
on a motion to suspend the rales, when it required a two-thirds vote to 
pass it. The following was the vote: 
Republicans forthe bill iecretbinpeewensibne epsineiee 
Republicans against the Dill.........5....cc0cceesseees 
Democrats for the bill.............0.....020cv0s+ ssaseccoessessesesese 
Democrats against the bill . smitten . peoen OO 

So it was defeated for the want ofa two- thirds vote. “Tt will be seen 
that only a little more than a quarter of the Democrats voted for it, 
while only one Republican voted against it. 

On April 30, under a special order of the Committee on Rules, Mr. 
MOoRRILL, chairman of the Committee on Invalid Pensions, called up 
the same bill and putit upon its passage. Atter a debate of four hours, 
a vote was taken on the motion of Mr. CHEADLE to reduce the age 
limit to sixty years. The vote resulted as follows: 


Republicans for the amendment conwe 
Reptblicans against the amendment 
Democrats for the amendment 
Democrats against the amendment 


The Republicans volidly for it and Dinah two- thirds of f the ee 
crats against it. 
The vote was then (April 30) taken on the amended Morrill bill 
(age limit at sixty years), with the following result: 


Republicans for the bill... 0 seneopeeneonosepouovenovece sopenenspeconeoesenesoes ooseee cesses MM 
Republicans against the bill ................. 0 
Democrats for the bill.. 38 
Democrats against the bill . 7l 


Every Republican voting f for amie seven- :-tenths « of f the ‘Desneenate vot- 
ing against. 

The Senate and House having passed different bills, a conference 
was had, and a compromise was agreed upon, which has since (June 27) 
become a law, and under which 400,000 claims are already filed. 

That act pensions all who have an existing disability equivalent to 
$6 per month and up to $12 per month, without proof that it was con- 
tracted in the service, provided they served ninety days and received 
an honorable discharge. 

It also pensions the widows of all such, and all soldiers’ widows de- 
pendent on their labor. 

This conference report came to a vote in the House June 11, 1890, 
and was adopted by a vote of 145 to 56, as follows: 








eT eS 6 


Republicans against the report .........00-00 e+ 
Democrats in favor of the report. : ococc cocoons 
Democrats against the report......... . dadiabiewewues . sceumatioaetn ee 


Every Republican in favor aut just two- thirds of the Dumente 
against. 

This was a Republican measure 

In theSenate itcame toa vote June 23, 1890, with the following result : 
Republicans for 


siniesiet telat cithtihentinhaniiinttlin main et eiaaniaingigrooae TE 
Republicans ag ainst ............ , vocab chiiblatietetinbiaains pacaleiene dbs pheakoded “ae 
Democrats against ...... a 
Every Republican for, sixth- sev enths of the ‘Democ rats. egainst. 
So this most liberal and beneficent law was passed in the two Houses 
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To increase totally helpless .................000+ feb. 21,1890) (*) *) 
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by a vote ot 148 Republicans for and none against; 31 Demo 
and 74 Democrats against. 

The next pension measure to be considered was the ‘ 
war bill.”’ 

This bill, in addition to pensions for prisoners of war, 
that prisoners of war who were prisoners for thirty day 
receive a per diem allowance of $2 a day for every day | 
as prisoners of war. 

This measure was brought up on a motion to suspend 
pass the bill, and required a two-thirds vote. 

The vote resulted as follows: 


Republicans for the bill... nibbeeevidnens 
Republicans against the bill .. 
Democrats for the bill 


A 


Democrats against the bill.. 

So the bill was defeated, | more e tha an n three- qui arte: rs 
voting against it. 

This is the last general legislation that has been acted u 
session. 

I now present in tabulated form the votes upon pension 
in the first session of the Fifty-first Congress: 


for 


Republicans 





Dependent parents’ (Senate)... 
Morrill (62-vear) bill (House)..... — 
Morrill bill—Cheadle hea pam | “amend- | 
ment.. eevee eveeeeee| Apr. 30,1890; 143 0 { 
Morrill (60 years) lar AS aR Apr. 30, 1890 | 141 0 
Conference report (House) (now law)...... June 11,1890; 117 0 
Conference report (Senate).....................+ June 23, 1890 31 0 
Prisoners of war bill (House)................++« | Apr. 21, 1890 | 119 ) 


. 31,1890} 32 0 
7, 1890 136 l 





Total votes on the several bills....... Sisdbbewniits 719 l 





* No division. 
| ‘There is one other thing to which I have not adverted in the fore- 
going, and which perhaps ought to be taken into account in speaki: 
of the record of the present session. I refer to the vote on the subst 
tute offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. YopER] for the J H 
bill commonly known as the Morrill bill on the 30th of April las 
substitute was never favorably reported from any committe« eith: 
the House orSenate. It was offered contrary to the understanding had 
and agreed upon in the Committee on Invalid Pensions, that the com- 
mittee should stand by the bill reported by it. That bill never could 
have been satisfactory to any except those who had long ser nd 
no disability. The vote on this bill was but 48 yeas to 161 nays, not 
voting 118. 

The gentleman who offered this amendment, Mr. YODER, was a mem 
ber Of the Fiftieth Congress and also a member of the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions in that Congress while his political party was in full 
control of the Houseof Representatives, and yet during the two years 
of that Congress no general-service pension bill was ever oflered to the 
House or presented as a substitute by the gentleman from Ohio or any 
of his political friends. ‘That Congress was absolutely barren of any 
general pension legislation whatsoever, but like its predecessor, the 
Forty-ninth Congress, it was exceedingly prolific of pension vetoes, both 
general and special. The fact that but 47 Democrats out of about 155 
voted for the substitute, in connection with the ominous silence of the 
gentleman and his party friends in the two preceding Congresses, gives 
rise to the suspicion that the substitute was offered only for political 
effect; but the country and the soldiers are neither so credulous nor 
so ignorant nor so forgetiul as he seems to suppose, and the) 
jail to contrast this sudden and new-born zeal for a service | 
with the record of his party and of his President in the I‘ 
and Fiftieth Congresses. 

There is one thing that we have greatly missed in the presen! 
gress, and that is our weekly list of Presidential vetoes of p 
bills. The present Chief Executive evidently believes now, 3s! 
lieved before his election, that it is no time to weigh the gratitu 
the country for its soldiers with an apothecary’s scales. In | 
| months since this Congress convened no veto of a pension bil!, ¢ 
| small, public or private, has come from the hands of Benjamin 
|}son, In addition to the many hundreds of private pension bills w 
have become a law during this session, we have placed upon the sta 
| ute-book as a monument of the fidelity of the Republican part 
| promises the act of June 27, under which not hundreds but 

of thousands of disabled soldiers and soldiers’ widows wil! ! 
the grateful bounty of the nation. 


| Mr. Speaker, I invite a careful scrutiny of all my old comrades and 
| of all patriotic men to the contrast exhibited in these records 11 te 
| animus and in the actions of the Democratic and of the Nepuab)icaa 
| parties; and upon the judgment of all reasonable and right-thiok'os 
men of that record the Republican party is willing to rest. 











Rivers and Harbors. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wedne sday, May 28, 1890. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 9436) making appropriations for the construction, repair, a 
ervation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for ot 


Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It seems remarkable that during a period of m 
terial progress like the present there should be the slightest necessity 
for argument as to the constitutional right of the General Government 
to improve the rivers that flow through our domain, or the harbors 
which invite and shelter the commerce which is so essential to th 
prosperity with which this country is blessed. That the navigable 
rivers of the United States are as much its property as are its public 
buildings I think no one will deny, and this being conceded there is no 
other sovereignty which has any right whatever to improve the navi 
gation of the rivers upon which commercial products are transported 
from State to State. 

Even if the States which are traversed by our navigable rivers had a 
right and also the desire to improve their navigation, it will readily bh« 
seen that for the General Government to permit certain States to ent 
into such enterprises would be subject tothe most grave objections. 
Each State has special interests which frequently arc adverse to the 
interests of another State, whose best highway upon which to market 
her productions may be ariver which a State with rival interests is 
willing to improve. Would it notonly be possible, but very probable, 
that such permission would be exercised by a State ina manner quite 
objectionable to other States whose interests were rival and antago- 
nistic? The possibility of such a result would be sufficient to prove 
that such a plan would be extremely injudicious, so injudicious, 
thought our forefathers, that they placed an inhibition upon any such 
possible impediment to trade. I refer to the sixth clause of section 9 
of the Constitution, which reads: 

No preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce or reve 
the ports of one State over those of another. 

e courts have often decided that an ifdirect infringement of the 

Th ts h ften decided that lirect infring t of th 
Constitution is regarded with quite the same disfavor as a positive vio- 
lation of its mandates, and it would be quite apparent that for the Gen- 

1 PP 
eral Government to surrender to the States the question of improving 
the rivers would be placing in them unquestioned power to violate the 
clause of the Constitution I have just quoted. In clause 3 of section 
8, Article I, the Constitution says: 

The Congress shall have power to regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
and among the several States. 

And, as stated in a succeeding clause, has power— 

To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying intoexecu 
tion the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by this Constitution in the 
Government of the United States, or in any Department or oficer thereof. 

Thus it is seen that it is an unquestionable duty for Congress to im 
prove and maintain the water ways of the United States. 

While Rutledge, Randolph, Franklin, Jay, Ellsworth, and Madison 
may be called the fathers of the Constitution, there can be no question 
that Chief-Justice Marshall was its earliest defender, and certainly al! 
will admit that he was by far its greatest expounder, and his decis- 
lons upon the meaning and construction of the instrument have long 
since become a part of the jurisprudence of our country. He presided 
over the Supreme Court of the United States for more than a third of 
scentury, during which period he very thoroughly impressed his great 
mind upon our institutions. 

In McCallough vs. Maryland, reported in 4 Wheaton, page 415, this 
distinguished jurist, referring to the scope and design of the Constitu- 
tion, declared that superb structure was— 

Intended to endure for ages to come, and consequently to be adapted to t 
variouscrises of human affairs. 

And to the same effect and in the same spirit the Supreme Court 
said, in deciding the case of Hunter vs. Martin (1 Wheaton, 104 

The instrument [the Constitution] was not intended to provide merely 
exigencies of a few years, but was to endure through a long lapse o “8, the 
events of which were locked up in the inscrutable purposes of Providence. It 
could not be foreseen what new changes and modifications of power m 
indispensable to effectuate the general objects of the charter. * * * Hence 

powers are expressed in general terms, leaving the Legislature, from tim: 
to time, to adopt its own means to effectuate legitimate objects, and to mold and 
oe — of its powers as its own wisdom and the public inte $ 

require. 

In The United States rs. The New Bedford Bridge (1 Woodbury & 
Minot’s Reports, 421) Mr. Justice Woodbury used this expression: 


For purposes of foreign commerce and of that from State to State the navi- 
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| rivers safe for navigation by the crafts suitable for our trade and com- 
meree. European nations have apparentiy appreciated the importance 
of this subject. larly in this ceutary the Seine in France was only 
| navigable for smal! craft, the depth being but 24 feet in many locali- 
ties. When Napoleon Bona became First Cousul he directed im- 
provements to be made Each facility to navigation increased com- 
merce, and that was followed by a demand for further improvements 
of the river, all of which have resulted in a total increase of the depth 
irom 24 to 10} feet, so that to-day large ships sail up the Seine to Paris. 

The improvements of the Khone Liver alone cost $12,000,000, in 
cluding a canal 2 miles long near its mouth and the deepening of th 
river below the city of Lyons. The report of the National Assembly 
1878. recommended expenditures of nearly $200,000,000 for river 
canals, and harbors It must be recollected that France is only three 
fourths as large as Texas, and besides her facilities for ind naviga 
tion she profitably rans over 18,000 miles of railroad. 

Russia has 19,000 miles of navigab! vater wa und 38,000 miles 
of raft-bearing rivers. The Volga, the Ural, and t Dnieper are to- 

ther 4,506 miles long, draining 872,000 square miles of territory 
Six Jess important rivers drain t ther 300,000 square miles. Not 
withstanding the water ways are blocked with t greater part of 
the year, there is a vas m ‘ial canals. Th eter 
burg canal cost $7,000,000, and 9 miles of « snals bave been 
constructed. 

Italy has only 1,1 tiles 0 ivigable rivers 1 though formerly 
among the first in constr ‘ iys, has now only 435 milesof 
| canal. 

Austria-lHiungary | the anube and branches wate 
courses which drain ) l i, notwithstanding which tl 
G roment } exp le to improve the ri 16, 
000.000 on « ent a 12 0 ) mi | oth 

rerman th an area little la I man that of France and 22,000 
miles of |, has ali ly s t more than $20,000,000 on river 
| not larger tha » Clinch, upon which our Gover it has s} tabout 


| $14,000. 
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Holland, with an area about as large as the State of Delaware, has Table showing the aggregate appropriations, ete.—Continued 
expended upon three pub lic water- works $32,000,000. | <eelagsae 
Belgiam, about as large as New Hampshire, has expended $20,000,- States Total amount, | Total a: 
- i ic 
000 on dock and river improvements, besides running profitably 2,700 | 1890, to da 
miles of railway. 
Great Britain, with an area just half thatof Texasand 19,000 miles | Oregon ...........cccece0es $402, 10 $3. 4 a 
of railway, had up to 1884 expended more than $100,000,000 to improve Geor gia _ civedieieitaenasadbiyivcndhabbemsiieel 532, 500 - a 
. an avig ‘ T actual cos ’ tran. ati ‘ “nolis South Carolima...........cceccee cree ceerseses one 588, 000 (m Oo 
her inland navigation. Theactual cost of transportation on all English | \oe''y Sec eat RE REE cape sea Sao : v0 
water ways is about one-half cent per ton per mile. Alabemsa, ....... ca ee AE, Ss Se 649. 000 9 00 
The United States is more than three hundred times as large as Bel- | Connecticut its 500 : 3 
_ ° . sn , i 
gium or Holland, more than thirty times as large as Great Britain, aud oe, = a oun - 1. 48 
eighteen times as large as Germany or France, and yet our entire @X- | )jstrict of Golumbia.............0.0:. : 280), 000 2 14 , 
penditares for rivers and harbors {rom the beginning of the Government | Pennsylvania .........-.-0e is tener ennensannene nesses eevens 165 00 1.9 2 9 
uptil 1890, including the bill now betore Congress, have amounted to | ae panpaanimennennarers Fee ee e10' Boo _— 5. OO 
only $211,270,451.69. I call attention to the following table, showing | Jowa.... ee co 1 aon 
appropriations to the different States by this bill and the total amount | Rhode Island.. 231, 600 1, 58: y 
cach State has received up to this time Tennessee........ oe, WO L,2 ” 
. ‘i F Indiana...... .... 57, 500 1, 167,4 2 
' : i Minnesota.. 172, 350 1, 023, 600.00 
Tuble showing the aggregate appropriations foi the improvement of rivers | Louisiana...............0000 256, 000 20. 400.00 
and harbors during the century beginning 1789 and ending 1890, includ- | Arkansas... 43, 500 878, 900. 00 
' j I this bill, Mississippi. : 111,500 6 25. 
ing amoun ontained in ais Ol. Ve rmont ........... = Ma 31, 000 46, 430. 99 
New Hampshbire...............-++ 88, OOO 482, 500.00 
es Ssonteate anieenene 261, 300 338 o 
States Potalamount, Total amount Montana Territory. .........c.cccccccersecescnseesceesenseceners| eenpesensnenseseeeeeces 00, 000, OF 
1890. to date. Washington...............06. 103, 000 161.500 « 
| Idaho Territory ..... peeneunncenbsiniws a 15, 000,00 
| Miscellaneous........0.....-0 9, 212, 000 74, O19, 155 
BW WORE 1.000 ccccce sc osecces : 5 | $1,722,500 | $20, 621, 236. 28 | Surveys an eeatienitianitieaiin 6. OF 3 130 4 
Michigan... .....000+++. : envitepecueutieds ere 2, 2u8, 500 14, 801,377.25 | Repairs, ete...... . . 4 107, 87, 12 
Wisconsin sewer ; encees ES 428, 895 6, 842,436.74 | Dredging-machines, etc......... 1, 251, 257.54 
T2XQS.......0006 cssecsenreeeenees ssesseeneecesvenseeccorsesssses 83, 150 6, 583, 850. 00 | 7 oe = 
CO” a a 159, 500 5, 040, 647. 29 | ee eentibdetremetuien 211,27 
DURNROED ccccce coccocces . acegvenepensens ‘ 961, 000 5, 001, 205, 00 | c 
HOG | ‘ 2 | al 
= assachusetts eo care ‘ oa mg = | * Includes the June appropriation. 
orth Carolina ’ , 49, 3U8, 92 | : : : 229 
CORED seivinies csrenssvenre tniibaedd 596, 500 4, 112,250.00!  Ialso call attention to the following table I have prepared, which 
Delaware sesaeessnnenrenacananensnernansessenens en esenens 128. 100 4, 086, 264.69 | shows the name of each river and harbor and the amount which has 
VY ba pCEER coc ccccee coe cocese 508, 000 3, 579, 380, 00 1 aan 6 ; t 1 fe a *h: 
Maryland 403, 500 3, 499, 592. 50 ech appropriated lor each: 





Table showing the cxpenditures on or appropriations for certain rivers from 1789 to date, including bili of 1890. 






















































Dan River...... 


—, 
' 
| Total 
| Dateof | amountap- | 
Name of river or harbor, et States adjacent, eic | first appro- | propriated } 
priation. | by billof | 
j | 1890. 
. lal nad oa ical itn 
Mississippi River ...... ..ccseercceneerns coreeeseneeensenennes peniisalinorealasitibn sete enstianiiecsitinsisiabiiin bith cistuntenda aa $4, 567, 000 
Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio, and Arkansas Rivers.. .. Mississippi, Missouri, and Arkansas . | Aug. 23, 1842 a 6, 527, 000 
Miasixsippi, Missouri, and Ohio Rivers . July 3, 1832 | b 6,327, 000 
Mississippi and Ohio Rivers ........ sehieit - # : aon «| May 24,1824 ¢ 5, 227,000 
CR FE secterteittdsthinninacatininncnncnesimsquitinitinnaticnled Ohio, Pennsylvan a, ‘West Vi irginia, Kentucky, Indi- | Mar. 3, 1827 660, 000 
ana, and Illinois, 
Mississippi and Missouri Rivers.. ... unmet poem ciabatta, nintenlaan ne nema iaeet iia aire ta earie cereal ill aeeaearaetianities nett | July 2, 1836 | d 5, 667,000 
DAARORES TREVOR 0-0 vcesccce soe coves sovocesnsesocesecnnenosoeese sinlininhy -etanaiedlis Dakota, iowa, Kansas, Missourl, Montana, and Ne- | Aug. 30, = 1, 100, 000 | 
raska. i 
Tepe, TOD, cs cecesneneepmmnesninemenneniiens seaunen pocnighmaninesnbmentall Kentucky, Tennessee, and Alabama ................000.0. 0.00 | Mar. 3, 1827 505, 000 
Delaware River .........-.ccces++ereees cease a Delaware, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylv ania | July 4, 1336 | e 455, 000 
Cascades of Columbia River (canal) ponent Oregon and W ashington TEED cscvce cuapperontetetconscascoeal Aug. 14, 1876 | 435, 000 | 
Red River of the South. Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas. .. | May 23, 1828 130, 000 
, Yolumbia River.. Oregon and W ashington Territory. .-..| June 10, 1872 f 100, 000 
Falls of the Ohio and Louisville Canal g. anaes e punednsenepenepenemenpentapeentngtes exanpii | Aug. 30, 1352 60, 000 
Crsmploertand Bi ver. ...cccccccocccssescccccsce coc coccee bod Kentucky ‘and “Tennessec. «| July 3,188 290, 000 
Coosa River......... s+ *. ie . | Alabama and Georgia...... ..| Aug. 14, 1876 300, 000 | 
Wabash River al athlete eee, Lodiana and Iilinois........... ee | May 23, 1828 65, 500 | 
Arkansas River snuintteis weeehtninaitnde contains vestetseeeeeeeeeee) ATKansas, Indian Territory, aud Kansas.. -| July 3, 1832} 200, 000 | 
Certara Bn ccc cerewsanntsindsevinnes coemeressetin eceetes Os .| Georgia and Florida... d on .| June 14, 1880 112,500 
Monongahela River Pennsylvania and W est V irginia.. , sesieede ..| June 10, 1872 167, 000 
Warrior and Tombigbee Rive ers. otal ..,| Alabama and Mississippi... Setaibaboddbbenbace dns sedipaebas ..| June 10, 1872 h 125, 000 
Ouachita River......... unodendiaansiivestiiiah>eneaiidl | Arkansas and Louisiana.. “| Mar. 3, 1871 #15, 000 
Osage River......... Sacunendaneininciemagiibbedeaiadl Missouri and Kansas...... .....ccc<cccsceeeeeesers .| Mar. 3, 1871 55, 000 
St. John’s and St. Mary’ fs ark citar eeeentedcannt antl ee EEE itd FREE NSA | May 23, 1828 j 170,500 
Menomonee Harbor. ... .. .... 0... ..600c.cees cee | Michigan and Wisconsin ..................... .| Mar. 3, 1871 51,000 
Red Kiver of the North .... ae. Minnesota and Dakota .. .| Aug. 4. 1876 25, 000 
Youghiogheny River to C SRR AIIINT .1xe nce -annoc-culicendhahosiianintnie taints a MemnnUI iain ack ee 4) 
Staten Island Channel...... ....c00--..00.0<s0000 > and New GOOD «ccereseeceseeiasee ..| June 2, 1874 k 22, 000 
Chattahooche and Flint Rivers................cc000cseereceees | Alabama, Florida, and Georgia . natiliptedbeos chiens .| Feb. 24, 1835 40, 000 
Choctawhatchee River........c. scceecceceeserreseevees ..| Alavama and Florida.. ; y | Mar. 2, 1833 12,500 
Oypress Bayou ......... oudeaiipdushteteibandiities -atnons pesouanynaine ..| Louisiana and Texas .. ..| June 10, 1872 10, 000 
Yellowstone River Dakota and Montana............ | Mar. 3, 1879 | pocose pepensenparcoocen 
New River......... sedibchaene Virginia and West Virginia | Aug. 14, 1876 \ sayeeel 
St. Croix River............... sinuhiiadlenn Wisconsin and Minnesota... | June 18, 1878 8, 000 | 
IS NONI... sss neemmahtenualnndbibenesdlel wuti oe oes) Alabama and Florida ........ Mar, 2, 1833 7,500 
eae gers . Arkansas and Missouri....... June 14, 1880 12,000 
Paweatuck River ........ poioobamnte peveinetiarsensé | Rhode Island and Connecticut .. | Mar, 8, 1871 16, 600 | 
French Broad River.. aahaaitenation Tennessee and North Carolina... .| Aug. 14, 1876 10, 000 
White, Black, and St, Francis Rivers.. sssectceseesesesereereeee| APKOnGaS and Missouri............... = «| Mar. 2.1833 156, 500 | 
Waccamaw River............... soensignntibnanesecotorestnnben | North Carolina and South Carolin bpeve dina | June 14, 1880 12, 500 | 
North Landing River sendencintiataniiinna ones ..| Virginia and North Carolina....... os .-|Mar. 3, 1879]......... euiaet 





Virginia and North Carolina.... 
Littie Narragansett Bay ently re .. | Connecticut and Rhode Island. 
Entrance to the Dismal Sw amp Ganal....... .-- North Carolina and Virginia. 
Bayov Bartholomew ........0..ssccssesesssccseseeeees 
Norfolk to Atlantic Ocean.. 








| July 4, 1836 
.| Arkansas and Louisiana...... -«| Mar. 3, 1881 


June 18, 1878 





Current RiveOr....cccccssscsssssssese sessrscomnresesesemecenreeeeersereseecenevenned) AERGRMRG G00 Mino .cecccccccescssnssssscemas ersenesessesnnesscoennsl SOMO MO, 15TS |... 


a Sum of the items for the different rivers. bSum of items for the different rivers. c Sum of Mississippi and Ohio River 


«eaae| June 14, 1830 |... 
wos) Aug. 14, 1876 |... 


5,000. 
10, 000 








Total amount 


appropriated 
from March 
4, 1739, to date 

including 

bill of Ls90, 


$41, 
, 277, 000 oo 


Q 


280, 380, 53 


6,55 ), 000, 00 
5, 





904, 711. 64 
871, 479. 25 


7, 000, 00 
000. 00 


R81, 456. 04 


2, 467, Ouu. 00 


877, 500, 00 
, 643, 265. 50 
, 430, 10. 00 
351, 562, 91 
331, Oud, 00 
£15, 000, 00 
681, 000, 00 
, 875, 00 
, 500.00 


00, 00 





461, 000. 00 
342, 500, 00 
255, 000. 00 
948, 500. 00 
229, 000. 00 
218, 000, 00 


210, 000, 00 


206, 000. 00 
185, 0u0, 00 
124, 500, 00 


122, 000. 00 


112, 000, 00 
91,500 ” 
ap 000. 00 


; 0.00 


66, 600, 00 
61, 500, 00 
59, 000, 09 
54. 900, 00 
55, 500, 00 
nO OD 
3. 000, 00 
35, 00), 00 
33, 0.0. 00 
39, 000.00 


7,00 oo 


items. d Sum of the ite 


er Willamette aa 


for Tom- 


k Includes iten 


for the two rivers, e Includes Philadelphia and Mareus Hook. / Includes items for Upper Columbia and Snake Rivers, Cascades, Low 
Oolumbia, and mouth of Columbia. a Also included in Ohio River item. Alneludes special appropriation for Warrior ‘and Tombigbee and all! 
bigbee. iTacludes $5,000 in ease of condemnation proceedings. Item in act is for Ouachita and B ox Rivers. j Includes Volusia Bar. 
for Arthur Kill. Sum of items for the different rivers, 

# 


4 
rs 
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Table showing ihe expenditures on or appropriations for certain vi 1789 to date, ii i of 1890 yn tinued. 
rotal amount 
Y - ppropriated 
Name of river or harbor. et ie : ren id I from March 
, Per , ° ane —— I " lated { 1789. to date 
~ neluding 
bill of 1890 
Rock RIVEP...-ccceeeeesereee Sorecsesececccoce ° . pend eSeenees [Ninois and Wiseons July 1838 $1, 000, 0 
Repairsand extensions of public works on rivers and harbors. July 25, 1868 100, 000, 00 
Hiydrographiesurvey of the lakes einomipinoarats ‘ Ju il Ki 165, 379. 00 
Purchase and management of Louisville and Portiand Cana! Mar. 3,1873 1 250. 000. 00 
snag-boats and ES TEAR SRS PR Re A ur. 30, 1852 6. 000. 00 
Repairs of harbors on the lakes June ll, 1844 0,000, 00 
Removal of sunken vessels ceciasnddiamdibediininplnaudese June 14, ask 1X) ; 
steam dredging-machines for the lakes .. .. July 2, 1836 > 682 
Charts, fC ....0++- seaneneeenenes aeeeeeeeeeeseeneereeraresenacenananes oe “ ‘ Mar 1849 LLO, 000, 00 
Repair and COMtINMENCIES .............. see ccersereecerresceeers scecseveseereees Atlantic coast Apr. 30,1852 110. 000. 00 
preservation and repair of harborsand river improvements... ................,.seereeseeees Mar. Isl 5. QUO. Ox 
oD a ond nnnoeaitntlbus oumainiowectoammobauadebe cntocse dove eveebbeccesiuniboncescumtecseecnanes Aug. 5,18 100, 00 
Purchase of Shreve’s patent ‘ oe Jan. 13. 1881 10. 000, 00 
Transportation, cae a la a ae 4 i eceedae 3 Aug. 30, 1852 >, 127.0 
GULVOYS ...c.scecscvcercsscoccecscessscceee sosee eoee Atlantic coast......... June 23, 1866 
SUPVOYS cevseccreesecercerssersscesereceseesseneons Pacific coast ...... June 23,18 
Surveys .. = North western lakes - June 23, 18 1.4 
Survey2... Western and Northwestern rivers June 23, Lsé 
BUTVEYS...+<eeeves Atlantic and Pacific coasts, lakes, and rivers . July 11, 1870 
TR iecernces 8 
« Provided for in a June 14, 1380, 
It will be seen that the Mississippi River has during the last eleven | canal and lo ice avound the Muscle Shoals will be compat y use 
. -. @ on ES : . ig a larze sl the ye: 
years had appropriated to it $41,280,380.53; and if we include appro- boos tilicess @ieenie lon A a aed ictal 
priations of which the Mississippi was a beneficiary in conju-ction | developed, which demand water transportation for their products, an i this 
with other rivers, the total amount received would exceed $50,000,- | having been provided by nature in an almost perfect condition there ie neede 
000 but a comparatively small improvement to make it entirely satisf o 
ee a ‘ ‘ . rhe force of this statement will be realized upon co leration of the fact that 
linvite the attention of the House to the mammoth map which I | from: the Musele Shoals to the mouth of the river the distance is 255 miles, and 
save had opened in front of the Speaker’s desk, illustrating the work | with the exception of the obstructions offered by Colbert and.Bee Tree Shoal 


which has been done on Muscle Shoals, the principal obstruction of the 
Tennessee River. Commencing about 12 miles below Decatur, Ala., 
it was necessary to excavate through solid flint rock, forming an im- 
passable reef in the bed of the river, and toremove, by blasting, more 
than 1,000,000 cubic feet of the hardest rock. Four miles below the 
initial point of the work a rock wall 24 miles long was built to con- 
line the water between the wall and the southern shore; then a canal, 
|} miles long, with two locks, was constructed, which carried the work 
toa point where navigation could be secured fora distance of 7} miles. 

Here the main canal, 14) miles long, begins. The fall of the river in 
this distance is 844 feet; in some places the fall is 18 feet to a mile; in 
others as much as 40 feet to the mile. F 

There are eleven locks, 60 feet wide and 300 feet-long between, the 
gates. They vary in lift from 5 to 12 feet and areof the most superior 
and substantial workmanship. 


The river below Florence is obstructed by the Colbert and Bee Tree | 
In its natural condition the navigation of the river is good | 
for about eight months of the year, but from two to four months the 


Shoals. 


reefs and obstructions entirely close it to all transportation. Some lit- 
tle work of improvement was done many years ago, but it has not 
proved to be of any appreciable advantage. 


In 1887 I went over the work ina small row-boat and made a close | 
| amount to less than 40 cents per capita of our po} 


personal examination of the river for some 30 miles below Florence, 
and particularly the obstructions at Colbert and Bee Tree Shoals. I 
found in one place a rock reef extending over the channel! and so shaped 
asto give in that tremendous river but 11 inches of water at the lowest 
stage, which, of course, caused a complete stoppage of navigation during 
periods of low water. I thereiore filed a petition with the War De- 
partment for a thorough survey, which petition was supported and 
recommended by Col, J. W. Barlow, United States Corps of Engineers, 
the distinguished officer in charge of the work. I am happy to say 


that the Chief Engineer and the Secretary of War became so impressed | 


with the importance of the work that they recommended an appropria- 
tion of $1,000,000. 

General Duane, then Chief of Engineers, in his report dated October 
22, 1887, page 231, in reference to the importance of improving the 
Tennessee River at Colbert Shoals, says: 

The funds now available and amount asked for can be profitably expended 
in completing the work of opening the canal and in improving the channe! a 
Bridgeport and Guntersville Bars, and at other points, especially ot Colbert 
Shoals, which is urgently recommended by the engineer officer in charge «s 
worthy of immediate consideration and action, owing to the necessity of its 
‘mprovement in connection with the carly opening of Muscle Shoals Cana! 

Last year his successor, General Thomas L. Casey, went over the im- 
provements in person, and he fully concurred in the views of his prede- 
cessor. In his last report (page 243) he says: 

The plans for the radical improvement of the Colbert Shoals and Bee Tree 
“heals by locks and dams have been submitted, and the necessity of the work 
i connection with the opening of the Muscle Shoals Canal is urgently recom- 
mended, 

Col. J. W. Barlow, the officer in charge, in referring to this work in 
his report, appended to that of Chief Engineer Duane, for 1887, page 
1747, Says: 

Without a corresponding improvement at Colbert and Bee T: 


e Shoals the 








the impediments to navigation are of an insignificant aracter; in fact, the 
river is navigable to the foot of these shoals thro tthe entire year. Thi 
propriety, therefore, of an adequate improvement to connect the lower 

ction of the river, some 235 milesin length, vy { $ alx ms 
manifest 

Colonel Barlow was quite as emphatic in his report for 1888, and in 
his report, on page 1829 of the last Report of the Chief of Engineer 
General Casey, he says: 

An improved river from Knoxville to Padu 
the Tennessee to take rank among the foremost of tl 1 r he 
Mississippi. The following extract from the report t ye } sin an 
increased degree to the conditions at this tim I pred L prospective 
commerce of vast magnitude, in coal and iron es; a > am ¢ ry W 
this river may rightfully claim to be one of the: es of our 
vast and intimately connected system of navigable Southern { Western 
waters. 

he prospective advantages to navigation as we is | ‘ efits to the 

munity by continuing the improvement to completior yt ie of the 

‘uscle Shoals and the Colbert Shoals, but of the entire stream below Chatat- 
nooga, is held to be by t! iabitants of the Tennessee \ ey we rh incal 
culable 

The whole region is rapidly develo I lin 
iron and other mineral deposits, and all that s 1 sary to the further de 
velopment of these unquestioned resour: ap tra ypen 
river to the commercial centers of the \ 

The bill we are considering proposes to appropt e for the improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors in the United States a sum which would 


nlation.a very § mall 





amount compared to the great benelits to be derived from the expendi- 
ture. Those residing in the vicinity of the water ways, made navig 
ble by the labors of our admirable Corps of Engineers, will be able to 


save hundreds of dollars every year by their improved facilities fo 
shipping products. The boards of trade or chambers of commerce, and 
in many eases both these organizations, of the cities of Chattanooga 


Decatur, Florence, Shefficld, Knoxville, Evansville, and Paducah, hav: 
petitioned Congress on the subject, urging the most liberal appropri 


ion possible. With all these facts I appeal to Congress to amend the 
paragraph relating to the Tennessee River, so as to give thi portant 
; improvement $500,000 for the next fiscal y« 

It would be economy to the Government and it would also save one 
year in time, which would be ot incalculable benefit to the industs 
in that great and growing section of our country. Iron mines are | 
ing opened; furnaces are being erected; manufactories of \ kine 
are being established; the tonnage on the Tennessee Rive: ecoming 
immense; and, to use the language of the report of the ‘ rument 
engineers, the whole region is rapidly developing as one of ti.e riches 


in coal and iron and other minerals, and all that ms D » the 
further development of these unquestioned resour tral 
portation and an open rive nd we appeal to this body t e tl 
| work an appl ypriati t mn trate with it reat importance 
Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama Mr. Chairman, I move to amend 





striking out, in line 10,the words ‘‘and undergo an imprison: 


exceeding two years, at the discretion of the court;’’ and ask unani 
mous consent to have two 1ainutes to explain the object of the amend 
ment. 

It is necessary to amend the bill as suggested, or else to amend by 
triking out.the words ‘‘owner or owners othat it will read, ‘‘ man 
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ager or managers.’’ Either amendment will make the section more | 
effective than it is at present. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will first report the first amendment 

iggested by the gentleman from Alabama. 

Ihe Clerk read as follows: 

trike out, in line 10 of section 5, the words “and undergo an imprisonment 
not exceeding two years, at the discretion of the court."’ 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I also move, in line 14, to strike out 
the word ** penalties ’’ and insert the word ‘‘fine.”’ 

Now, I ask unanimous consent to have two minutes to explain the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate has been closed by order of thecommittee. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. ‘The former penalties prescribed in the acts did 
not do any good, and these are made here so that somebody will pay at- 
tention to them. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. ButI want to say to my friend that 
ihe very point he is trying to reach in the section can not possibly be 
reached by the language as it is, and that the amendmentis necessary, 
My object is to so trame the section as to make it effective. I can as- 
sure my friend that if he will examine the bill he will admit that we 
must either strike out the words ‘‘ owner or owners’’ or else modify 
the clause which provides for imprisonment. If the gentleman will 
reflect, he will find that there would be difficulty in imprisoning the 
owners ot railroads. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to allowing the gentleman 
from Alabama to proceed for two minutes? 


There was no objection. 
| 
| 


Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I have had some 
familiarity with correspondence between the Secretary of War and the 
managers of railroads in connection with this subject, as I have been 
using efforts to get such an obstruction removed, and I am convinced 
that the section as it now reads would not assist in hastening railroads 
to comply with the requirements of the Government. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinois. I will say to my friend from Ala- 
bama that there is no trouble about securing compliance with this pro- 
vision of the law. : 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. But I have not yet got to the point 
{ intended to make. Now, this section provides that the “ owner or 
owners or manager or managers of any railroad’’ or *‘ bridge ’’ shall 
be liable to these penalties; that is to say, shall undergo imprisonment 
and be fined, as prescribed in this section. I contend that with this 
section as it now reads there will be difficulty in determining who shall 
be arrested or imprisoned, who are the ‘‘ managers’’ or ‘‘owners;’’ it 
does not define who it shall be; it does not specify who shall be ar- 
rested, and the consequence is that the railroad which fails to comply 
with the requirements of the act could not be reached in years in the 
court to determine where the liability rests. 

The owners of railroads are the stockholders, which includes women, 
children, and corporations of all kinds, some of the corporations being 
universities and churches; for instance, the Johns Hopkins University 
isa large stockholder in the Baltimore and Ohio, and I believe Trinity 
Church is a stockholder in a great many railroads. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. It takes in all the managers. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. It says the ‘‘owners.’’ Now, they 
may be the stockholders, and in case of foreclosed railroads they 
might be bondholders, and might represent five thousand persons. Do 
you want to take all of them? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. The intent of the act is manifestly to apply 
only to the managers of such corporations. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. But the bill does not so specify. It 


fine will be a much better safeguard to insure promptcompliance with 
the law. 

{Here the hammer fell. ] 

I shall attach to my remarks maps which will aid very much in giv- 
ing an intelligent understanding of this noble river, which is destined 
to become a great and important highway of commerce. 


Farmers’ Alliance. 
SPEECH 


Y { 7 , A 7) 
HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 1, 1890. 

The House having under consideration the order of business — 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The gentleman from New York [Mr. SAWYER] has 


admitted that he understands that the obstruction to pension legisla- 
tion at the late Friday night sessions is due to the unwarranted action 
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bills shall be considered this session, and their especia! animosit 
to be directed against the bill reported from the Committee ; 
Claims, which appropriates a small sum of money for the pay 





on the part of the Republican majority in violating the ru), 


House with reference to the consideration of the Private Cule; 
Friday afternoons. They seem to have determined that ; 


ho 
7 i 


judgments rendered against the Government by the Court of « 


INJUSTICE TO SOUTHERN CLAIMANT# 
In order to illustrate how unjust it is to take such action 
claims owned by gentlemen whose homes were in the North du 
war. At that time the Government needed money. For $400 
it gave a bond which has been drawing interest ever since. a 
the interest and principal, or rather the interest already paid, 
added to the market value of the bond, amounts to about $3, 1 
the same time that the Government officials wanted yold they 


| supplies, and they needed the supplies even worse than they : 


the gold. Federal officers went to the good, honest farmers of 
trict and other localities in the South and got supplies for th. 
To make a case in point, say, they got from a farmer suppli: 
$400. 

They have given the bondholder $>>, 100, but chis farmer of th 


has been waiting for twenty-five years, and all that he asks is t))at | 


a 


erence to these claims let me briefly show how they compat 


shall be paid this $400 without interest. Is it fair or just to deny 


that petition? The Government wanted supplies there wher 
armies were quartered more than they wanted gold in New Yor 


this man, in obedience to the request or demand of the Federal 01; 
came with his wagon and brought them supplies, and now al! h 


is the $400 without interest. 
SOUTHERN MEN IN ONE ARMY OR THE OTIIE! 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it is a matter of history that there wer 
men from the Southern States in the Federal Army than ther 
in the Confederate army. There were 391,000 white men in org 
regiments in the Southern States, 100,000 (estimated) white m: 
the South in the Northern regiments, and 210,000 black men 
Southern States, making in all over 700,000 men from the 
the Federal Army. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Will my friend allow mea qu 


Is it not also true that at least three Confederate States were : 


out of the Union and into the Confederacy against 2 vote of a 1 
of their people? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. If that were true, how do you a: 
party justify your constant efforts to annoy and punish the p 
these States for going out of the Union if they were driven out 


I will inform the gentleman that my district furnished, I beli: 


many and possibly more than 2,500 white men to the Federal Ar: 
I will also inform him that the people of my country were a!! 


army or the other. I repeat that substantially all the able-bodi« 1 me 


of that section volunteered and fought either in the Federal or 
eratearmy, 
, THE SOUTHERN FARMER DEFENDED. 


They were good, honest farmers, and while speaking of tan 
; will take the opportunity to reply to an unwarranted charge made 
yesterday. I arose at the time, as is shown by the Recorp, and a) 
pealed to the Speaker to let me reply to and deny the aspersion. 
refused me recognition, but nevertheless I interjected some words 
denial. I now again deny the statement made by the very distin 
guished gentleman from Kansas, whom I highly respect, and J regretted 
to hear the charge he made against the farmers of our conntry, in w!iicl! 
: he stated that the Farmers’ Alliance were demagogues both Nort 
says the owner or owners or managers. Now, I say that the $10,000 South. It may be true in the North, but I assert most positive!) 
it is not true in the South. [Laughter.] Who are the farmers 
‘ 


South? 


Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. A parliamentary inquiry. Unless 1 
friend confines himself to the question I shall withdraw the requ: 


unanimous consent. 


Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama, Well, now, Mr. Speaker, is i! 
sible my friend does not wish to hear farmers defended against «1 


attacks upon their characters ? 


Mr. HILL. I think the gentleman is mistaken in his quotatior 
what the gentleman said. Isuppose he alludes to the gentleman !" 


Kansas [Mr. Peters]. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama, Yes, sir. 

Mr. HILL, Well, then, he is mistaken as to what the ge 
did say. ; 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. It is in the Recorp. |! 
RECORD here. 

Mr. HILL. Ihave readitin the Recorp also. He says t 
are demagogues in the Farmers’ Alliance. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Here is what he says: 


| There are certain men connected with the Farmers’ Alliance who ore © 
rious demagogues, and who are trying North and South to lead it into!) 


litical arena. 


Mr. PERKINS. That is quite different. 


Mr. WHEELER, ot Alabama, This and similar charges we' 
more than once by the gentleman in his speech and certainly : 
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with them the inference that demagogism is a feature of members of 
the Farmers’ Alliance, both North and South, and that inference I em- 
natically deny. 

Who are the farmers of our country? They are the men from whom 
springs substantially all the wealth of which our ccuntry boasts, We 
all derive our living trom their labors and efforts. Our most distin- 
guished men followed that vocation. Washington, a tarmer, led the 
armies Oo! the Revolution. Putnam, Wayne, Sullivan, Mercer, Lincoln, 
Green, Marion, and Stark were tarmers. ‘The members of the Colonial 
aud Continental Congresses were substantially all men engaged in agri- 
eniture. The same, to a great extent, is true regarding the eminent 
statesman who tramed our Constitution; and the conventions of the 
States for the ratification of that instrument were composed almost en- 
tirely of farmers, and the statesmanship and wisdom displayed by 
them has been the marvel ot the world. 

Mr. STRUBLE. Have the Alliance in your district made a nomi- 
pation? [Laughter. ] 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. No, sir. But I will inform the gen- 
tleman that the Alliances in the district I have the honor to represent 
are not political organizations. 

I think they understand my position and iny views upon all subjects. 
The presidents of several of the Alliances have written to me, and I 
have frankly replied to all their inquiries, and I donot anticipate that 
they will oppose my nomination. [Laughter. } 

The Alliances of North Alabama include many of the most distin- 
guished and intelligent people of that section of the State. 

The Alliance men know full well that the wrongs they suffer are due 
io legislation forced upon the country by the Republican party. 

That legislation is needed to do justice to the farmer no one can 
deny, and already I am glad to say thatthis movement on the part of 


the farmers has caused our Republican Representatives to think about | 


something besides pensions for soldiers and class legislation for bankers 
and manulacturers. 


HIGH STANDING OF SOUTHERN FARMERS, 


In former times, when our Government was not controlled by a heart- 
less plutocracy, when laws were not tolerated the purpose of which 
was to enrich one class ot the people at the expense of another, the oc- 
cupation of agriculture was condacted with profit and was desirable in 
all respeets. It drew to it the best class of our people, and there was 
something in the vocation itself so near to nature and so ennobling to 
manhood that American farmers became types of industry, integrity, 
virtue, honor, and courage. ‘Their labor changed this continent trom 
a wilderness to a vast garden. Their minds molded and created the 
form of government under which we live. 

Their courage won the battles which gave us victory in all tlie wars 
which have given luster to American prowess. 

With few exceptions all the great men of our land spent their boy- 
hood upon farms and worked with their fathers in the cultivation of 
the soil. That men who have accomplished this for civilization should 
be victims of vicious legislation isan outrage which I am glad tosee the 
manhood of the nation has determined shall cease. 

Is it not true that the great prosperity which has blessed this coun- 
try is due almost entirely to the farmers? Is it not true that they are 
the best citizens of our land, the most industrious, the most law-abiding, 
the best debt-paying? Are they not as a class the most intelligent, 
the most thrifty, the most virtuous, in the broadest and most extended 
sense of the word, of all the citizensof ourland? And yet menof this 
character are called demagogues simply because they venture to come 
and ask Congress to do them justice, or rather because they ask Con- 
gress to cease enacting laws which do them the greatest injustice. 

Such a suggestion is an outrage upon a class of most excellent citizens. 

Every other trade and occupation has a lobbyistat the doors of Con- 
gress, The bankers, the whisky-distillers, the copyright men, the 
railroad men, the manufacturers, the steam-ship-subsidy men, the 
French-spoliation men, and the thousand or more others are at work 
here pressing the consideration of all characters of claims and urging 
the passage of laws to aid every conceivable occupation, except that of 
farming, and no one calls them demagognes; but when for the first time 
in their lives, yes, for the first time since the beginning of our Gov- 
ernment, the farmers ask for legislation which they think would be to 
their interest, they are denounced as demagogues. 


GREAT POWER OF FARMERS. 


The farmers have great power in their hands and I thank God for it; 
and I say here, as I have said before, power can not be better placed 
or intrusted in safer keeping. 


under which we live. 


There are some things which Congress should do for the people with- 
To 
do this we should provide tor tree coinage of silver, and we should also 
coin the ten million of trade dollars which lie useless in the Treasury. 


out delay.- We should give them an adequate money circulation. 
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0 If we want the Government to go on in 
its purity; if we want a government based upon honor, virtue, intel- 
ligence, and hard, solid judgment, I say leave the power with the 
farmers; leave it in the hands of those men whose occupation is the 
basis of all callings and employments, and, more than all others. has 
built up a class of men who are the very foundation of the Government 


| We should also get into circulation the thirty millions of deposits in 
the national banks, the one hundred millions reserve tor United States 
notes, and twenty-three millions of fractional coin 

We should also improve our rivers, and regulate railroad monopolies 


so as to give our farmers cheap transportation ior their products, and 
as far as practicable briug our farmers face to face with the 1 hasers 
of their products. 

There is much else that should be done in this line, but the al 
will do for a beginning. 

MANUFACTURING AND FARMIN ‘ Mi 4 , 

On thé 9th of July, 1888, I made a speech in this Hall in which I 
stated that the value of farms in the United States in 18#0, as shown 
by the census, was $10,197,096,776. The number of persons employed 

on these farms was 7,670,493, and the total product, including what 
| was consumed by the farmers themselves, was $2,264,27%,718, about 
| 22 per cent, of the capital invested, and a product of about $300 px 
capita. 
| This did not include the wear and tear of implements, the cost of 
re and fertilizers, nor the value and subsistence of the working 
|steck. Had these been taken into accoust the product would have 
| been reduced to about $200 per capita. 
At the same date the census informed us that the capital invested in 
| manutacturing industries amounted to $2,790, 223,506; the number of 
hands employed was 2,738,930, and the value of the products $5,569,- 
667,706, orabout 200 per cent. on the capital invested hus the profit 
on manufacturing industries were about nine times ater than the 


| profits realized in agriculture and about hi the 
product per capita realized in farming. 

But if we deduct the value of the materials used in manufacturing, 
which was $3,394, 340,029, we have a profit of about 70 per cent. onthe 
capital invested, more than three times the percent. made in agricult- 
ural pursuits and about three and one-fiith times the per capita of the 
products of farmers, 


As these statistics are highly instructive 


even times as muc as 


. 


\ 


a as interesting, i 






have prepared a table which shows at a glance the marked coi t be 
| tween the conditions of an industry which has borne all t burdens 
and received nove of the benefits of legislation for twen five year 
and industries which have been developed by partial laws into powe 


ful monopolies. 


Tables showing the comparative results of o } 


rT ae ‘?) Aang 
ing industries 
FARMING INDUSTRIE 
| Amountof capital invested, exclusive of implements, 

cost of seeds and fertilizers, work-stock or cost of 

their subsistence a et $10, 197, 096, 776 
Number of persons employed ; ‘ , 7, 670, 495 
Value of gross product, including consumption by 

OO icici tees a aS $2, 264, 278, 718 
Value of product for each person engaged in farming, 

ONetGs ccc. aa ; ciate 5300 
Per cent. of product on capital invested --- - ‘ 22 
Product ot each person alter deducting cost of seeds 

fertilizers, feed of work-stock, etc 200 
Per cent. of product on capital invested 14 

MANUFACTURI ) 
Amount of capital invested ._. ....._....--- $2, 790, 223, 506 


Nurober of persons employed 
Value of gross product -__--_- 
Value of product for each person ....-.-..-- 
Per cent. of product on capital invested 


2.738, 930 

5, 369, 667, 706 
$2 000 

200 


he Statis- 


Value of materials used _____- ee neat $3, 394, 340, 029 
Product, after deducting materials used --_-__- $1, 975, 327, 677 
| Product of each person, after deducting value of ma- 
CE I ine niccGirenerdne e cia ‘ $720 
| Per cent. of product on capital invested - we 70 
| CONDITION UF FARMERS ve 
| Since that time the gulf between the farmer and those engaged in 
occupations which are favored by laws enacted by the Kepublican part; 
has constantly widened. 
I have not been able to procure information from the Censns Office 


or any other source as to thestatus of all of these figures, but 
tician of the Agricultural Department estimates that the number of 
persons employed in farming has increased from 7,670,493 to 9,508,116, 
and the report of the Agricultural Department and the census statistics 
inform us that the aggreyate value of cr 
$2,264,278,718 in 1480, has not increa 
minished during the last ten years. 

Therefore, while the average value of the production of each perso: 
engaged in farming, which was $300 in 1880, is now, under the per 
nicious and wicked laws of the Republican party, fallen so that the 
average gross value of the product of each person engaged in tarming 
is less than $224, after deducting cost of seeds, fertilizer, teed of work 
stock, etc., his net income would be less than $125 per year. 


yps of the farmer, which was 


ed and very probably has d 
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Consequently farm values have decreased, and distress in farming prompt aud entire revision of the laws which have operated s, 


cS communities has been on the constant increase. trously to this great and important interest. 

¥ Hon. Norman J. Coleman, who was in Mr. Cleveland’s Cabinet as THE SUBTREASURY BILL. 

Pd Secretary of Agriculture, in a recent lecture said: Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman permit me to ask | 
8 The real truth in @ nutshell is that the dominant power in Federal legisia- | question ? 


tion is no longer in the interest of agriculture, but in the interest of the manu- 2 > ‘ a as : ae 
facturer and capitalist. Here is the cause of all our strife. Since our unfortu- Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Yes, sir; most cet 


nate civil war began the capitelists aud manufacturers of the East have had Mr. HILL. I would like to ask the gentleman i 
complete sway in shaping leyisiation to their great interest, profit,and advan- | the subtreasury. 


tage, and at the expense of the farmers, the wealth-producers of the country. 7 » net 
No intelligent investigator can deny this. The laws that have been passed Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. lu reply to the question 


prove it. The results of the application of these laws testify to it. While the | Man from Illinois [Mr. Hii], I will say that I have read 1), 
manufacturing interests, by the artificial aids they have received by legisiation, carefully and considered it with reference to the Consti: 


have grown and increased to a magnitude to startle people: while their invest- all hic ie - 
ments have proved highly profitable,and large dividends have been derived the principles of the party of which I am proud to be a men | 


therefrom, the farmers’ investments and profits therefrom have gone down as | have also taken all measures possible to learn what I co: 
steadily as the others have gone up, because it was from the farmers, the real probable and possible effect upon and its advantages and disad, 


wealth-producers and the consumers of their goods, that these large profits have : : . 
been derived, This country can not long stand this unjust, this unnatural to the farming interests of the section of country from which | 


drain I listened with great attention to the arguments made by M: 
and by Mr Livingston before the Committee of Ways and M 


——— 
See 


S 


See? nan ee RON DSRS eR EEL AT 


oa 


Here are words from a man who, as editor of the leading agricultural on ae : 
paper of the North and as the head of the Agricultural Department of es etl =< soba See nod ly 
the Government during the four years of Mr. Cleveland’s Administra- I have also had private conversations with the en of tt - 
tion, has had exceptional opportunities for accurate information. He : ' cian sallietteied mat = 
tells you, what I have for years been stating in this Hall and to the and with Col. Ben. ‘Tervell, the national lectures, and the | 


ve : : vestigate the more I find these gentlemen still undetermin 
farmers of the district I represent, that their distress is owing to the : . Late i , so 
vicious and unequal laws enacted by the Republican party. what legislation would be most beneficial, whether consid: 


reference to the country at large or as only adapted to the interes; 
DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLES BENEFIT FARMERS, welfare of farmers. We have introduced resolutions askin; 

In order to show the relative increase in the value of property in the | bring that bill before the House for discussion; and I will » 
United States trom 1850 to the present time, we must deduct the value | here that J think that nothing could be better for us than to ha 
of slaves for the census years 1850 and 1860. subtreasury bill brought before the House and a consensus o! 

The census of 1850 reports the actual value of all property in the | obtained upon the subject. While I do not think that the ¢ 
United States at $7, 135,780,228, but that includes 3,204,313 slaves, the | of the bill could result in its passage, I am quite sure that w: 
average estimated value being $500—the total value was $1,602,156,- | be able to wake Congress up to the necessity of speedily enacti 
500—which would show that the valueof all other property was $5,533,- | laws in the interest of the agriculturists of the United States. 
623,728. The census of 1860 reports the actual value of all property in 
the United States at that date at $16,159,616,068, which included 
3,953,760 slaves, and, estimating the average valueat that time at about 
$800, the total value of slaves was $3,163,008,000, which would place 
the total value of all other property at $12,996,608,068; with these 
changes I have arranged the following table. 


‘ 
as 
ry 


COTTON FACTORIES MUST RUN CONTINUOUSLY. 
One feature in the subtreasury plan should be and is being 
considered by the farmers of the South. 
It is important to us for our cotton to get into the mannii 
hands with as little hinderance as possible. Unless this is do: 
mills can not work it up, because it takes almost constant running o! 
Percentage of value of farms to ail other property in the United States for | the spindles and looms to consume the crop of the world, and it 
the years 1850, 1860, 1870, and 1880. therefore be readily seen that if there is any material interrupti: 
yaa engpemteenes the work a considerable portion of the crop may be on hand in its ray 
Amount, | Amount, Amount, Amount, state at the end of the year. 


| 


1350, 6 | 18800, | 1870, | 1880, If we put our cotton in the subtreasury no doubt the pric 
—- rise. This would reduce consumption and stimulate production, not 
Acreage in farms..........} 293,560,014 407, 212, 538 407, 735, 041) 536, 081, 835 in the United States, alone but all over the world. Last year t 


Amount of capital in | 
vested in farms,exclu- | } 
sive of implements, | i 

| 


tire crop of the world was estimated at 12,574,000 bales, of wh 
9,314,000 reached ports of entry or were reported as shipped di: 
cost of fertilizers, to the mills. 

work stock, and cost Now if the two causes I have mentioned should reduce consump! 


: of their a $3, 271, 575, 426/96, 645, 045, 007 $9, 262, 803, 861 $10,197,096,776 | one-third, the world would from this cause alone have on hand 
er cent. of farms to a } 


property ines so! 51 81 93 | end of the year about 4,191,000 bales in excess of the usual 
Estimated actual value and if the enhanced price caused an increase of production throughout 
a Papaya Sy the world so as to make the crop of 1891 one-fourth greater than | 
of daves in 1850 and | world’s crop of this year, this would make an additional increas: 
1860 not included....... $5, 533, 623, 728/$12, 996,608,068 $30,068,518,507 $43,642,000,000 | stock on hand September 1, 1891, of 3,143,000 bales; and from 
642,000, Pp 
Oates — << these causes the excess would reach the cnormous amount o 
; ope y ) a 
United States, slaves | } 000 bales. : . 
not included.............../$4, 743, OAL, 709}89, 316, 928, 005 $14,178,986,782 $16,802,993,543 Mr. STRUBLE. Is not cotton superior to grain asa security ‘: th 


iain purpose? 

We therefore see that, under Democratic rule, prior to 1850 farm —_ Mnigenee nee & Alsheme, In ae meee so ypoad ra 
values were 59 per cent. of the total value of all property, and, still under ben { emanate SOAPS ae a SS _— 
es rule, in ~ vee F comprised 51 per cent. of the value of Repo nodule allienieation ane. = oe a * 
all the property in the United States. > : » —". 

ey 1870, after ten years of Republican rule, farm values were so re- dacod segneding which we have no precedent upon which to | 
duced as to be only 31 per cent. of all values, and in 1880, after ten are 1 5s ; ast ini} 
more years of Republican high-tariff laws, farm values were reduced - st of September of each year the actual visible : 
until they were only 23 per cent. of all values, and to-day, after ten cotton to comsfally enlouiated, nnd the now — _— _ 
more years of high tarifl, statisticians of the Census Bureau and the mete to be added to the = then being —— = . 
Agricultural Department admit that farm values and the money value bale w sensitively the price of estion is affected by the n 
of farm products have not increased and very probably have decreased, es thus reported as the visible supply. 


t 


and as the total value of all property has increased some 50 per cent. the HOARDING COTTON BSEREMENTAL TO PLANTERS. 
relative value of farms to the total value of all property is now only I can not better illustrate this than by a table which I ha 
about 15 per cent. pared, taking the figures from Ellison’s Cotton Report and Shep) 


That is to say that under Democratic laws the value of farms was | Cotton Facts for 1889. 
more than half the property of the United States and under Repub- . soit : es > 1887 
lican laws farms have been relatively reduced in value until their vaias ae = ogee supply — a een 1, — ' 
is now but about one-seventh the property of the United States. seid a ag ee 

We also see that from 1850 to 1860 the farms of the United States ee ee 
increased in value 103} per cent., or more than doubled, while, under ; 

Republican rule, from 1860 to 1870 they rose but 39} per cent., and / _ = 
under Republican and still higher protection during the ten years from 
1870 to 1880 the increase was only 10 per cent., and, under the same | Visible supply of cotton in the world 





or rather increased protective laws, from 1880 to 1 it i imated OIE SD cetera sewn bales...| 1, 162,000 | 1,205,000 | 885, 000 
has | i _ - } "er ou sn entl Price in New York September 7 ............ $0.10),; 9.00) | 90.10; © 
there has been no increase whatever. Price in Liv September 7 | 057, 
This shows how criminally farmers have been legislated against by | Price in New September 7........., 09} | 8; | 
Republicans, and it also admonishes us of the imperative need of a | __ a 
F 








It will, therefore, be observed that the slightest difference in the | 


numberof balesovercomesall other elements which affect prices, and the 
market responds with a sensitive promptitude which can only be com- 
pared to the delicate vibrations ot the magnetic needle. 

We see here that there was an increase in the visible supply in 1887 
over 1886 of 43,000 bales, less than 4 per cent. or less than 4 bales to 
the hundred, and we see that cotton fell thirteen-sixteenths of a cent 
in New York, or more than 8 per cent. 

Then, on September 1, 1888, the visible supply was less by 322 
bales than in 1887, and cotton rose to 10}, or seven-eighths of a cent 

rpound. Then, on September 1, 1889, the visible supply fell 62,000 
bales, and the price rose three-fourths of a cent in New York, seven- 
eighths of a cent in New Orleans, four-sixteenths of a penny, equal! to 
about half a cent, in Liverpool. 

Now, with this picture before us I ask what would be the price on 
September 1, 1891, if the world was confronted with a stock of cotton 
in any way approximatingsuch an increase as I have indicated. 

That is to say, suppose we are correct in the supposition that by rea- 


gon of retention of the crop in the subtreasuries and the increased price | 


of breadstuffs and other incident causes, cotton consumption should be 


reduced one-third, and from the enhanced price production should be 
increased one-fourth, then on September 1, 1891, the stock in the world | 


would be as follows. Lowest amount on hand September 1: Previous 
years, 821,000; one-third not used, 4,191,000; one-fourth increase in 
production, 3,143,000; total on hand September, 1891, 5,155,000. 

But the above are not all the elements which would enter into this 
plan of withholding staple products from the market and thus inflating 
their market value. 

The experience of the last century shows that the mass of the peo- 
ple can not materially curtail their purchase of provisions, but that 
they can and do curtail their purchase of cotton clothing when money 
is scarce or prices are high. 

Now, as the bill provides for the storage of breadstuffs for the pur- 
pose of increasing the price, it will readily be seen thatif the bill 


should have the effect intended the incomes or earnings of the people | 


would be substantially consumed in procuring food, and but little 
would be left to purchase cotton goods, and this would be another ele- 
ment tending to increase the surplus and unused stock of cotton goods. 

If the law of supply and demand, which generally governs prices, 
should hold good in this case, I would have great fears that cotton 
would fall to a very low figure, probably to 3 and possibly to 2 cents 
@ pound. 

The speculators and mill men would have the cotton-planter by the 
throat. 

The law provides: 

Sec. 7. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe such rules and regu- 
lations as are necessary for governing the detaibof the management of the sub- 
treasuries, * * * shall provide rules for the sale, at public auction, of all cot- 


ton, corn, oats, wheat, or tobaccothat has been placed on deposit for a longer 
period than tweive months, after due notice published. 


| aid which the bill pr 


The moneyed men of the land would know where all this cotton to | 


be sold was located, and they would also know the date of sale and by 
combines and manipulations would be enabled to purchase it at the 
lowest possible price. 


At the time these sales would take place the new inflated crop would | 


becomingin. Thiscrop would have been grown at excessive cost because 
corn, wheat, oats, and tobacco, and clothing would have been high dur- 
ing the period in which it was raised, and of course if these articles were 
high, mules, which eat corn and oats, and hogs, which eat corn, would 
be high also. 


What bankruptcy and distress might follow the sale of such an ex- | 


pensively raised crop at 2 or 3 or 4 or even 5 cents a pound, 

It is therefore clear that to benefit the cotton-planter we must in- 
crease the priceof cotton by legislation which stimulates all the arteries 
of trade and createsa general prosperity among the people. This gives 
them more money and they buy with freer hand. Therefore in order 
to obtain such results the Democratic party insist upon lower tariff and 
lower taxes, a greater abundance of money, and a larger and more ac- 
cessible market for the prodacts of American labor. 

There are 2,728 counties in the United States. The bill contemplates 
the expenditure by the Government of $50,000,000 for buildings, the 
employment of at least ten thousand men to handle and care tor the 
articlesstored, and the loan by the Government of hundreds of millions 
of dollars upon the stored products, and all this to attain results of, to 
say the least, questionable utility to the supposed beneficiaries. 

Now, all this labor and expense is to be undertaken to retard the 
marketing and hinder the consumption of articles which the labor of 
the land produces, Would not this tend to retard progress, end not 
to hasten and advancedevelopment? Itseems to me this is a step in 
the wrong direction. 

Again, when the cotton crop is being moved and marketed the neces- 
sity arises for an increased volume of currency, but under this plan the 
inflation takes place when the crop is in the warehouse, and the cur- 
tency is contracted the moment the movement to market commences, 
the very time that inflation is needed. 

COTTON FACTORIES. 


Why do not the advocates of this idea propose exactly the opposite | 
If the Government is to help, why not ask it to help build a 


plan. 
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plan would benefit the grain-growers of the Northwest, I must frankly 
say that the objection to the plan which is urged by cotton-growers of 
the South does not apply with equal force to the growers of grain. 

Nevertheless, I find, aver having made careful inquiry of members 
of Congress from the Northwest, that the farmers of that section do not 
regard the subtreasury plan as one which would increase their pros- 
perity, and many think that tbe inauguration of such a system would 
be to their most serious detriment, and I can not find that any of the 
organs of the Alliance and Grange of the North or Northwest give it 
any encouragement; but on the contrary all my investigations show 
that it is openly opposed by them, I sce that many Alliances in Mis- 
souri, Virginia, and Texas report against the subtreasury plan as un- 
wise and impracticable. 


ALLIANCE AGRICULTURAL JOURNALS, 


I find that the most prominent Alliance and Grange journals of the 
North and Northwest regard the subtreasury scheme with but little 
favor. 

The St. Louis Journal of Agriculture is certainly a respected organ 
of the farmers. In an editorial upon this subject it says that this 
scheme was never submitted for the general consideration of farmers 
in their Unions and Alliances with the arguments pro and con for in- 
dorsement or rejection, but was railroaded through the tag-end of the 
St. Louis convention, when most of the deleyates had gone home. It 
also says: 


We want to see some financial legislation enacted of a permanent and really 
beneficial nature, and if the tarmers of the whole country will enact it and go 
on demanding it, and not be put off with any bumbug and pretense, we are sure 
thev will wet it. So far as the warehouse project is concerned,wedo not believe 
that it is favored by a single member of Congress who has any national repu- 


tation for wisdom and honesty and who is anxious to advance the real welfare 
of the people. 


‘The Homestead Alliance and Grange, of Des Moines, Iowa. July 13, 
1690, copies this editorial from the St. Louis Journal of Agriculture 
in an editorial which I will read: 

MACUNE’S SURTREASURY SCHEME, 

The Journal of Agriculture, of St. Louis, has been taken to task for connecting 
the name of Mr. Macune, of the Southern Farmers’ Alliance, with the subtreas- 
ury echeme, and replies as follows: 

Some one protested against our speaking of the subtreasury project as ‘Ma- 
cune’s scheme.’ We call it that because it is that, and nothing but that. After 
well nigh wrecking the Alliance of Texas with one of his schemes it wou!d seem 
that modesty demanded of Mr. Macune that before he set up any other project 
iffecting the interests of farmers he should submit it for their consideration. 
On the contrary, however, this scheme was not only never submitted for the 
genera! consideration of farmers in their unions and alliances, with the argu- 
ments pro and con, for indorsement or rejection, but was rai roaded through 
the tag-end of the St. Louis convention, when most of the delegates had gone 
home, We think whenever a bill affecting the interests of farmers is to be pro- 
posed for enactment into law by Congress, by any one connected with a farmers’ 
organization, the least that such a person can do is to submit the proposed bill 
for the approval of those whom itconcerns. It matters not how wise and fertile 
at concocting schemesany individual may be, the combined wisdom of the great 
body of the farmers is greater than his. 

*“ Since Mr. Macune and his crowd have taken the liberty to disregard any 
such consideration as this, and appear to hold in contempt the opinions of the 
people, and without any general instruction by or indorsement from the peo- 
ple, is trying to force it to enactment at the imminent risk of otuer proposed 
plans having real merit, we call it Macune'’sscheme. 

‘We want to see some financial! legislation enacted ofa permanent and really 
beneficial nature, and if the farmers of the whole country will enact it, and go 
on demanding it, and not be put off with any humbug and pretense, weare sure 
they will wet it. So far asthe ware :ouse project is concerned, wedo not believe 
that it favored by a single member of Congress who has any national reputa- 
tion for wisdom and honesty, and who isanxious to advance the real welfare 
of the people.”’ 

We do not know whether Mr, Macune is the author of this scheme or not, nor 
docs it matter, Every scheme whic: proposes to revolutionize the financial 
system of a country should stand or fall on its merits, not its authorship. We 
do know that it was outlined by Mr. Macune and other leaders of the Southern 
Alliance at the St. Louis convention, and the proposition made tothe Farmers’ 
Alliance of the North to drop all other reform measures and concentrate the 
whole strength of the farmers’ movement in an effort to secure its adoption by 
the present Congress. To this the Northern members would not accede for a 
moment. 


The Progressive Farmer, another equally prominent farmers’ organ 

of the Northwest, has this to say in an editorial upon this subject: 
THE WAREHOUSE SCHEME. 

Mr. Macune and his followers have wasted some valuable effort, and, no 
doubt, earnest work on their warehouse scheme, or, as they call it. the sub- 
treasury bill. This is no less than a bill requiring the Government to erect at 
public expense warehouses in counties most productive of staple farm prod- 
ucts, in which to store these pro iucts, and issue to the owners or producers a 
certain per cent. of their market value, holding the deposited products as se- 
curity therefor. Upon its very face this plan seems to us visionary in the ex- 
treme. 

It is impracticable, so far as the Government is concerned, and it would be of 
doubtful benefit to the producer, for his product would be pawned to the Gov- 
ernment, and his ability to redeem ata profit to himself would depend not only 
upon his own good and careful management, but upon the market price of the 
article he had deposited. This price would be subject to speculation the same 
as now, and the speculators would have the advantage of knowing just how 
much of eacharticle of pro iuce was in quod. In fact, the nation would become 
a great pawnshop, and the non-producers of the articles pawned would be 


taxed to sustain the system, a species of clase legislation just as bad or worse 
than any of which we complain. 


The editor then proceeds to urge the importance of legislation for 
farmers, and says: 


Had Mr. Macune and the Southern Alliance put in the work they have done 


for some practical measure like the free-coinage bill or Stanford loan bill, the 
result might have been vastly different. 


Now, it seems that Mr. Macune is spoken of by these papers as a 





Ne 


leader in the Southern Alliance, and this should assure us that }, 
efforts would be directed to the advocacy of measures which wou!d he 
of benefit to the farmer of the South. 

PURITY OF COTTON-SEED OIL. 

With great labor the South has commenced building up the , 
seed-oil industry, which has become a source of profit to ever, " 
planter of the South. 

The purity and healthfalness of this oil have been attested ov. aya 
over again by the most eminent chemizal and medical scientis; 
United States. 

For centuries olive-oil has been regarded as a most pure and de} 
delicacy, not equaled tor the purpose for which it is used by an 
of that character. 

Cotton-seed oil is now pronounced in all respects as good as t! 
icate, delicious olive-oil. ; 

As far back as 1873 the distinguished Dr. Edward Smith placed « 
seed oil at the head of the list of vegetable oils, and from that ti 
this theofficial reports of the distinguished medical scientists in , 
of the medical laboratories of the several States who have anv i 
and reanalyzed this Southern product, have repeatedly reaffimed this 
opinion of Dr. Smith and declared cotton-seed oil, whether use«! 
itself or compounded with lard, is perfectly wholesome and nutri- 
tious food, and they assert that its sale should not only be allowed 
but even encouraged. 

Proiessor Wiley, chemist of the United States Department o! 
culture, said: 

As regards the manutacture and refining of cotton-seed oil, it may be re: 
that the methods employed are not materially different from the p: 
made use of in the préparation of olive-oil. That cotton-seed oil has [o 
years been exported to Italy and France,in which countries it is larg: 
ployed for mixing with olive-oil, is a well known fact. 

And he quotes and indorses the following from Allen’s sta 
work on Commercial Organic Analysis, which says: 

Refined cotton-seed oi! is usually very free from acid, and when prope 
pared is of pleasant taste and admirably adapted for edible and culinary 
poses, for which it is now extensively employed, both with and wit 
nature being acknowledged. 

Professor Conn, of the medical faculty of Dartmouth Colles 
explaining that lard was improved by admixture with cotton-seed : 
goes on to testify: 

Cotton-seed oil within the past ten years has almost entirely taken thie 
of olive-oilin our markets. It is still sold as olive-oil, but chemical and ; 
scopical examinations show it to be pure cotton-seed oi!. The conditions 
chemical and miscroscopical, are so nearly alike that there is really : 
ence in its nutritive value. It is a well known fact that immense quantit ic: 
cotton-seed oil are sent to Italy, only to come back as vlive-oil. In the & 
and West cotton-seed oil is taking the place of all formsof lard. These ar 
established facts, which no one who has investigated the problem will dis; 
Cotton-seed oil and beef stearine would answer all of the purposes of !1 
would be entirely unobjectionable from a sanitary standpoint. 

Professor Irving A. Watson testified: 

I believe that cotton-seed oil is a thoroughly healthful product; as : 
as olive-oil. 

I could go on quoting similar expressions from the affidavits « 
chemical inspectors of the States of New York, Massachusett 
Hampshire, and other States of the North, but my time will not p 
mit me todo so. But in the same line I will read from page 1) 
the report of the Secretary of Agriculture, which has just been 
lished : 

Of late years the demand for olive-oil, as an article of food and for oth 
poses, has greatly increased. The olive-growers of this country and of | 
say that no reliance can be placed upon the so-called olive-vils of com 
unless the buyer procures them directly from the grower, and they affirm that 
many samples of so-called olive-oil consist mostly of cotton-seed oil, wl: 
Italy is poured over the olives in the crusher to thoroughly mix the tw» « 
Very little pure oil, it is said, is obtainable even in Italy. This Department has 
lately been informed by one of the leading olive-cultivators of California! 
although the olive-oil of the United States is sold to dealers in its origina! ; 
they mix with it cotton-seed oil. 

It is but natural to suppose that so excellent and healthful an artic!’ 
of food would become in great demand and displace inferior artic|es 0 
like character, and we find that last year ont of 600,000,000 pound 
all kinds of lard produced in the United States 320,000,000 pow 
was the compound lard, 60 per cent., or nearly two-thirds, of w! $ 
composed of pure cotion-seed oil. 

HIGH ALLIANCE LEADERS AGAINST COTTON-SEED OIL. 

The Northeastern lard men, having failed to beat down this forma. 
ble competitor in a fair commercial fight, now come to Congr i 
demand that a law be enacted which they hope will tax this purer and 
better article so heavily that they can induce the public to use ther 
inferior compound ard thus destroy a business which is bringing >!” 
000,000 a year to the Southern cotton-planter. 

This nefarious bill taxes the manu.acturer $100 a year, the w! 
sale dealer, $25; the retail dealer, $2; and then a tax per pow! 
levied.upon the product. They then enacta series of onerous requitt 
ments and a host of penalties, punishable with imprisonments rangine 
up to two years and fines ranning from $50 to $5,000, and in some cases 
both fine and imprisonment are inflicted. 

This wicked bill issimply a proposition for the Government to s‘ep 
in and place the weight and force of its courts and its army of I" a ral 
marshals on the side of an inferior product for the purpose of retarcing 








and, if possible, of preventing the manufacture and sale of the superior 
article, for which the people have shown a decided preference. 

On which side would we expect Mr. Macune to throw his weight ? 
We certainly would say as a fair man he would be on the side 
right and against such a wicked, nefarious measure. As he professes 
to be friendly to Southern farmers, we say again surely he will be for 
them and against this bill, which was concocted to injure, if not de- 
stroy, one o! their greatest industries. Kut what is our surprise to find 
published in the hired organ of our enemies in every issue since Feb- 
ruary 17 a letter from Mr. Macune, which I read trom the latest edi- 
tion: 

{National Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union. 
chairman of executive board.] 
511 Ninta Sreeet, N. W., Washington, D. C., February 11, 1890. 

Dear Str: In response to your request to consider the Conger lard bill, No. 
233, and if I approved to ask on behalf of the National Alliance leg:siative 
committee favorable action thereon, I have to say, after examining the bill anc 
the accompenying reports of Mr. Concer, | cheerfully recommend that the 
Committee on Agriculture report the same and trust the bill may become a 
law 

The American people are opposed to all frauds, especially those that affect 
the food supply. From a knowledgeof the subject, Il am contident that the leg- 
islation asked in this bill will not injuriously affect the cotton-seed-raiser and 
that he is more injured by the sale of compound lard under a false brand than 
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I wish to be very emphatic in the assertion that I do not mate 
that Mr. Ma 2 intended to make avy recommendations injurious to 
Southern pe ple, or that there juestio ) devotion to 
their interest, or that he is not actuated by the v best inte is 
but I wish to show that he was feariul lista v s ird- 
ing the lard bill, and 1 think tha is iken a ting 
the subtreasury bill instead of devoting t ot the A to 
the advocacy of measures and purposes which be of mor 
to the farmer, would be practical in th yperation.and would be eas 
to accomplish if Representatives having fa stitue ould 

| combine in their support. For instance, had this been done witli re- 
gard to the silver bill we would now have free coinave ot sil ve 

Mr. COOPER, of Ohio. As one who is engaged in fat vr, willthe 
gentleman allow me a question ? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER, of Ohio. Are you in favor of loaning money out « 
the l'reasury to the farmers ? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. In reply to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Cooper], I will say that I am unalterably in favor of giving 
farmers every privilege which is enjoyed by people of other professions 
and [ am in favor of an immediate change in the financial and banking 
laws of our country so as to decentralize money and wealth and to 


he would be benefited should the present state of affairs continue to exist by | 


the sale of his cotton seed to a trust, which gives him as little for his product as 
it possibly can to secure the seed. 


Yours, respectiully, Cc. W. MACUNE, 


Chairman Executive Board. 

ALex. J. Weppersvury, Esq., 

Chairman Legislative Committee, Virginia State Grange, Patrons of Husbandry. 

This letter was printed and scattered broadcast throughout the en- 
tire South, and sent to all Southern Alliances, accompanied with the 
very deceptive petition which I will read. 

It will be seen that not satisfied with recommending that cotton- 
seed oil be taxed, he says: 

The American people are opposed to all frauds. 


This is plainly denouncing cotton-seed oil as a fraud and is saying 
that it is a fraud to make a healthi{ul, delicious compound composed 
about two-thirds of the purest of vegetable oils and about one-third of 
pure lard. If that is 4 fraud then every mixture of pure articles is a 
fraud, Every good housewife who mixes ingredients to make a cake 
for her husband and children commits a fraud, and every time she 
breaks an egg to improve a pone of corn bread she commits a traud. 

But Mr. Macune intimates that cotton seed must be sold to a trust. 
It is true a trust buys largely, but there are many mills outside of the 
trust which are large purchasers. He also says the trust ‘‘ gives him ”’ 
(the farmer) ‘‘as little for his product as it possibly can to secure the 
seed.’’ This is true with regard to all commercial transactions. The 
buyer gets products as cheap as possible and the seller pets the most 
that he possibly can, but | will ask Mr. Macune if it is not trie that 
a law like this, which will tend to lessen the demand for cotton-seed 
oil, will also tend to reduce the price for which it is sold. 

COTTON-PRODUCERS WICKEDLY DECEIVED. 

The greatest and meanest fraud in this whole matter was the action 
of the men who are lobbying for the bill in sending blank petitions to 
alliances in the South with requests that they be signed and returned 
to the sender for presentation to Congress. 

One of these blank printed petitions reads as follows: 

PURE-LARD BILL, 
To the Senate and House of Representatives 
in Congress assembled, Washington, D. C.: 

The undersigned, citizens of P. o., County, State of , do 
most respectfully urge upon your honorable body the adoption of House bill 
No. 11027, for the prevention of manufacture and sale of adulterated and mis- 
branded lard, and hereby urge the passage of the same. 

Another printed form with which these men flooded the country was 
in these words: 











PETITION IN FAVOR OF PURE LARD. 
To the American Congress : 

The undersigned citizens of County (—— Congressional dis- 
trict), in the State of would respectfully urge the earliest possible adop- 
tion of the bill to prevent lard adulteration reported favorably from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the Fifty-first Congress, and known as the Conger 


bill. 

There were three editions of the Conger lard bill. In the Fiftieth 
Congress it was numbered 11027, and in the present Congress Mr. Con- 
GER introduced two such bills, No, 283 and No. 11563, all of them being 
very similar and all about equally objectionable. 

Printed headings like the above, praying for the passage of these bills, 
were sent broadcast throughout all theentire farming country. They 
were sent to every Farmers’ Alliance in Alabama, accompanied with 
the letter from Mr. Macune which | have read, 

The farmers of the South are honest and could hardly believe that 
any one would ask them to sign a petition the purpose of which was 
to tax and redace the price of oneof their principal products. It will 
be observed that the purpose of the bill is carefully and sedulously con- 
cealed by the deceptive wording of the petition, and the good, honest, 
generous cotton-farmers signed these petitions very generally until I 
exposed the fraud through the papers of Alabama and then the nefari- 
ous deception ceased. 
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| tortion by which the 


enable the farmers of our country to establish banks adapted to their 


condition, their necessities, their convenience. and methods of } 38, 


MONEY FO I MR 


That a system can be easily devised which would be of great benefit 
to farmers without being in any way detrimental to other interests 
there can be no doubt. Even under the present illy adapted banking 
laws plans can be devised by which the farmers can borrow money as 
low as the rate mentioned in the subtreasury bill. 

lor instance: Take a county which has, say, #,000 farmers. Let each 
subscribe $25 and establish a bank with a capital of $200,000, 

We see the condition of the national banks of the United States are 
as follows: 


Capita] paid in......... 


abetinetennensnene ‘ £42, 073, 676 

Surplus fund and undivided p:oiits ................. -v2, 469, 398 
Individual deposits capes ' cial cabs 521,745, 665 
Depusited by United States and disbursing officers 0, 577, WO2 
Total euceres coseuteceses anes ecavese «. 2,486, 865, 741 


The loansand discountsare $1 921,357,854. Inother words, the loans 
and discounts are three times the capital and more than twice the cap- 
ital and surplus combined. 

Now, supposing our farmers’ bank to have deposits equal to the av 
erage and an adequate but well secured circulation, it will readily be 
seen that the profits a farmer stockholder would receive upon a well 
conducted bank of this character would far exceed the interest paid by 
him for money he would find it necessary to borrow. All that would 
be necessary for the success of such a plan would be careful manage 
ment of the bank. 

The question is asked, how can thissystem help the people and why 
can they not each act independently with his own means? ‘The an- 
swer is that farmers who raise stock, and grain, and meat, and hay, and 
clover, and tobacco, and cotton would want money at different periods 
ot the year and they would keep all their idle money in these banks. 
For instance, Mr. Johuson sells his wheatin June for $1,000. He pay 
up his debt to the bankand has $600 left over. Instead of hoarding it 
at home he deposits it in the bank, and the bank lendsit to Mr. Brown, 
who has a cotton crop. This is sold in November for $2,000, and after 
paying his debt to the bank he has $1,200 left over, which in turn he 
deposits and it is loaned to Johnson, who is planting his wheat crop, 
etc. In other words, all the money belonging to the farmers who own 
the bank is kept employed. 

Now this illustrates that a plan can be devised to help the farmers, 
and the knowledge on the part of the firmer that some such plan as 
the above has aided all other vocations causes him to desire something 
similar for his benefit. That plans will be matured by which bank- 
ing laws can be modified so as materially to benefit them, there ean 
not, in my mind, bea particle of doubt. 

Mr. COOPER, of Ohio. Are you in favor of the Government taking 
charge of the railroads ? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I would prefer to discuss that when 
you gentlemen on thé other side of the House bring in a bill for that 
purpose. 

Mr. COOPER, of Ohio. 
[ Langhter. ] 

Mr. WHEELER. of Alabama. Well, then, I will answer asa farmer 
and say that I advocated and voted for the interstate-commerce law and 
am certainly in fayor of the Government taking such supervision over 
railroads as is necessary to prevent combination, consolidation, and ex- 
people could be oppressed and charged in excess 
of proper and reasonable rates, but I am not in favor o! the Govern- 


Iam asking you the question as a farmer, 


| ment acquiring ownership of the railroads by purchase and taking 


charge of them in that sense, and I am quit 


confident the people I 
represent do not advocate any such innovation. 
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GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF RAILROADS. 


The statements of the railroad managers of the United States re- 
ported the cost of the railroads a year ago at $10,205,493,050, and, 
though this may be an extravagant estimate, we all know that the 
railroads are stocked and bonded at about that figure, and if a Jaw was 
passed directing their purchase the Republican party would be very 
apt to pay every cent that was demanded. 

To raise such a sum of money you would issue bonds, and you know 
that one very important element in fixing the value of bonds is the 
amount issued. When our issue was less than $2,800,000,000 of 6 per- 
cents, United States bonds sold below par, and we could not expect to 
get more than 75 cents on a dollar by the sale of enough bonds to raise 
sufficient money to pay such a sum for the railroads. 

This would make an annual drain upon the Government far beyond 
the resources of the people. 

The income the Government would derive from these railroads would 
not be much. 

Under the present management their entire income last year after 
paying expenses and interest on bonds was $101,388,736, and under 
Government management it would certainly be less and possibly be 
nothing at all. We would therefore find ourselves burdened with a 
feariul debt, the interest alone amounting to possibly $900,000,000 a 
year, and to meet this you would levy a direct tax which would be very 
hard upon the poor South, as the Constitution requires direct taxes 
to be levied according to population, and not according to wealth and 
value of property. The effect upon the people of my State would be 
terrible. 

The population of Alabama is , of all the population of the United 
States; therefore it is possible that ,; of the $900,000,000 would be col- 
lected by direct taxation from the people of thisState, which would re- 
quire an annual tax upon the people of Alabama for this item alone of 
$22,000,000. Last year that State collected from the people $1,468,- 
727. This was hard enough to pay, but an additional tax of fifteen times 
that amount to pay the Government would finally bankrupt nearly 
every man in the State. 

Imagine a man whose State tax is $100 being required in addition to 
pay an annual direct tax to the Federal Governmentof $1,500. 

A year ago there were 704,743 persons in the employ of railroads in 
the United States. For all these men to be transformed into Govern- 
ment employés, their tenure of office being subject to political caprice, 
would work a fearful change in our Government. 

It would no doubt be satisfactory to the Republican party, as it 
would go far toward the consummation of their idea of centralized im- 
perialism, but Democrats love purity, freedom, and liberty, and they 
oppose such measures as adverse to the American idea of government, 
and almost certain to result in financial and political disaster, besides 
being a long stride towards changing this Government from a republic 
to a centralized despotism. 


Compound Lard. 
SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Thursday, August 21, 1890. 


Tho House having under consideration the bill (H.R. 11568) defining “lard,” 
also imposing a tax upon and regulating the manufacture and sale, importation, 
and exportation of compound lard— 


Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama, said: 

Mr. Speaker: I shall not attempt, in the shorttime allotted to me 
to speak upon this important measure, toeven allude to the many evils 
which will certainly follow this character of legislation, nor shall I be 
able to discuss its flagrant assault upon the doctrine of democracy. 

So violative is this bill of the ideas of free government which were 
handed down to us by our fathers that already it is stirring up bad 
blood in many gentlemen on the Republican side of the House whe are 
unwilling to go so far in the violation of the principles of our Govern- 
ment as is attempted in this bill and as are some gentlemen who are 
willing to advocate legislation which they seem to think may be of tem- 
porary ad vantage to their constituents. 

There was something said, Mr. Speaker, in regard to the fact that 90 
per cent. of compound lard was manufactured by a few people. 

lor God’s sake, if the monopolists have got 90 per cent. of the manu- 
facture in their bands, why not leave 10 per cent. of it in the hands of 
the people? Thetrouble in this matter, Mr. Speaker, isthat theSouth— 
God bless that country—is raising a vegetable product superior to 
all other vegetables in purity, outstripping and successfully competing 
with other ingredients which are used for food. This is notsurprising. 
God has blessed that country. The sun shines brighter there, the soil 
is more fertile, the minerals are richer, and they do raise everything 


that is drawn from the soil cheaper in that country than in any 0) 
and it is but natural that it should do what it has done and is do); 
éviving more than half of the American hog lard out of the mar}: 

It is God’s country and it obeys God’s precepts. [Laughter.} 4p 
this Congress is attempting here to pass a law directly ayains 
statutesof Almighty God. [Renewed laughter. ] 
icus xi, 7, 8: 

And the swine * he is unclean to you. 

Of their flesh shall ye not eat, and their carcass shall ye not touch 
unclean to you. 

Mr. CONGER. Does the gentleman read from the new revis 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Iread fromGod’s Bible. [Lauyg 
I revere all editions of the Bible, the old version and the new re: 
They all contain the eternal truths of religion. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. May I ask the gentleman 
he borrowed the book? [ Laughter. ] 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I am surprised the gentleman 
that question, because this book has been in the House of Repre 
tives ever since he has been a member and he has never found 
until now. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. 
silver speech. [ Laughter. } 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Worse and worse. The gentleman 
admits that his attention was called to the Bible four years ago, and 


inst the 
I read f; | ‘ 


* 


I used it four years ago 


| yet he has been so indifferent regarding it that he has entire! 
| gotten there is a copy of the sacred volume in the Capitol bu 


Perhaps the existence of such a book has escaped his memory. 

Now I shall read you what God tells us to eat. I read fro: 
sis ii, 9: 

And out of the ground made the Lord God to grow every tree that 
ant to the sight and good for food. 

Mr. CONGER. 
[ Laughter. } 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. No, the Lord does not say tha 
shall call it lard, and I admit it is doing so pure and healthfu! a 
ticle great injustice to give it the name of so impure a product as hog 
lard; and doubly aggravated do we find that wrong to be when we read 
the evidence before Congress showing the impurity of all hog-lard | 
ucts, an article which the advocates of this bill are endeavoring to ‘orce 
upon the people. 

In the Bible we frequently read of the ownersbip of flocks and herds 
of almost all kinds of animals except hogs or swine; but swine we: 
considered and referred to more as unclean pests, as we now regard | 
tiles. So intense was the aversion to swine that they were associated 
with the idea of evil spirits or devils. And how often throughout ' 
Holy Book do we see the fruits of the earth referred to as giits of Go 
ior the subsistence of his creatures. 

Mr. HOUK. Has the Constitution been lost, that my friend | 
resort to the Bible? [Laughter.] 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. The Constitution has been tramp!ed 
under foot by your party, and if it had not been for the Democrati 
party it would have been lost by this time. [ Laughter. | 

Democrats revere the Constitution because it is the foundation upon 
which this free and independent Government ot the people has been 
erected. 

Mr. HOUK. Iasked the question because I never knew a Democra' 
to use the Bible before; it was always the Constitution. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. But I have known the Republicans 
to trample the Constitution under foot. Even if Democrats did not 
use the Bible as much as you desire, they nevertheless revere it bec:use 
it contains in its precious pages God’s teaching of eternal wisdom, 
purity, and truth. I wish your party would take the teachings o! the 
Bible as your guide and cease your constant encroachments and striil: 
upon the Constitution of our country. The application of the * bigber- 
law ’’ doctrine to both the Bible and the Constitution is a Repu)! 
heresy as old as the party itself. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what is cotton-seed oil? I have nottime in (ic 
brief space allotted me to read the numerous affidavits of some 0! the 
most distinguished scientific gentlemen of the United States upo1 
subject, but I will state that every one of those affidavits, w 
made by Professor Wiley, of the Department of Agriculture, or 
distinguished professor of Dartmouth College, or by the equally | 's 
tinguished professor of the New Hampshire board of health, ' 
fies that there is no article of food existing that is as pure, hea'' 
and beneficial to life as cotton-seed oil. [| Laughter.] And now, 

God tells us to eat the fruits of the earth and when it is prove! t's 
this is the purest, best, and most healthful of all the fruits of the «+: 
Congress comes up and, as a fit ending to the career of the Repu 
party after twenty-five years of improper legislation, undertake: ‘0 
that this pure food shall be legislated out of existence or ou¢ 0! | 
[Laughter. ] 

Cotton-seed oil has been subjected to most severe tests and crit 
and every effort possible has been exerted todisparage it as an «'' 
of food, but the result has always been the reverse of what was inte) 
and every test has added proof to its excellence and health{ulnes:. 

I will read a few extracts from the report of the New York boart 


He does not say that you are to call it lard, th 
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of health which happens to be before me. Professor Tucker, the analyst | 


of the board, says: 


All over the world vegetable oils are obtained by the expression of the seeds 
or fruit or plants and used as food, From the cocoa-nut, Brazilian nut, walaut, 
almond, and a wide variety of other vegetable preducts, oilsare extracted and 
employed in the preparation of food. 
ward Smith, in his well known work on Foods, places cotton-seed oi! at the head 
of the list, and says: 

“ There can be no doubt that we have, in this product of seeds of plants, which 
seem otherwise to be useless,a great storchouse of most valuable nutritive 
material, and if we know but little of them in this climate it is because we bave 
the olive-oil at hand.” 


The report quotes from Professor Wiley, chemist of the Department 
of Agriculture, who says: 


As regards the manufacture and refining of cotton-seed oil, it may be re- 
marked that the methods employed are not materially different from the proc- 
esses made use of in the preparation of olive-oil. That cotton-seed oil has for 
many years been exported to Italy and France, in which countries it is largely 
employed for mixing with clive-oil, isa well known fact. 

lam clearly of the opinion that cotton-seed oil, whether used alone or com- 
mingled with other oils or fats, is a perfectly wholesome and nutritious food 

Professor Wiley also said: 

“ That it was very easily acted upon by the intestinal juices,”’ and “ very easily 
assimilated,” and he added tliat “it see. ms to act on the digestive organs like 
olive-oil precisely.” In response to the question ‘‘Are the nutritive qualities 
of cotton-seed oii equal to the nutritive qualities of pure lard?” he reptied, “I 


should eng Suess would be little difference as far as nutritive properties are 
concerned,” 


Further on in his testimony— 


ln speaking of the vegetable oils Dr. Ed- | 


In reply to the question, ‘‘ What would you say of cotton-seed oil when used 


alone a8 @n article of food?" he answered, ‘‘I should say that it was perfectly 
wholesome,” and he gave it as his belief that it was as wholesome as olive-oil 
or hog lard or beef fat. 

Professor Tucker also quotes, as I will read: 


Professer S. P. Sharpless, State assayer for Massachusetts and a chemist who 
has given much time to the study of food adulteration, stated during the course 
of the same investigation that he knew of no property injurious to health in 
cotton-seed oil or the refined lards which he hadexamined, Professor Kk. Ogden 
Doremus, of New York City, states that refined lard made from steam lard, beef 
stearine, and cotton-seed oil is ** pure and wholesome,” and that, in his opinion, 
“ cotton-seed oil is a wholesome article of diet.” 

Professor Tucker then says: 


These are the opinions which seem to be almost universally held by those 
who have investigated this subject from a scientific standpoint. 

Throughout the cotton-growing States it has been fora long time very largely 
used, and the medical facuity of the Arkansas University state that it is pre- 
ferred to other fats in many respects, “agreeing with the most delicate stom- 
achs, whether used in baking or frying,” and that “ not one instance has ever 
been given of health being in any manner impaired by the use, however free, of 
cotton-seed oil in food. They state that ‘thousands of hands employed in the 
cotton-seed-oil mills are in the habit of making their dinners on the crude oi! 
by dipping their bread in it, and some of them actually drink it, and yet from 
this free use of it nothing has ever resulted but the best of health.” 

Such testimony as that given above is not easily overthrown, Writers of em- 
inence in our scientific, medical, and agricultura} journals have borne similar 
testimony, and large numbers of people in our midst to-day use this oil from 
preference. 


This distinguished chemist, in concluding this official report, states 
that such— 


Cotton-seed-oil products as I haveexamined or of which I have knowledge are 
wholesome and nutritious articles of food. 


I could go on indefinitely with citations of like character. 

This and abundant other like evidence prove the superiority of cot- 
ton-seed oil as an article of food. 

Gentlemen tell us that the demand for cotton-seed-oil butter has in- 
creased tenfold since it was subjected toa tax. Thisis true, but what 
caused it? 

The tax did not do it. That has added to its cost and been a dead- 
weight on the industry, but the discussion and agitation of this sub- 
ject has brought cotton-seed oil prominently before the people, and its 
great purity and excellent qualities have become known, and that, I 
admit, has had an effect to increase the demand for it. 

The American hog stuck his nose into Congress and has got it pretty 
badly bruised. He tried to root out cotton-seed oil, and besides failing 
to accomplish that he is getting rooted out of use himself. 

I have in my hand a paper by J. H. Kellogg, M.D., descriptive of 
the hog of the present day, which certainly indicates that hog meat is 
hardly a proper article of food. 

The doctor is an eminent physician of Massachusetts. 

Gentlemen on the other side of the House in arguing this question 
have attempted, as far as possible, to secrete the purpose of this bill; 
yet that purpose would crop out and they could not conceal it. The 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. McCLammy] said that he would 
not follow the speech of the distinguished gentleman from Pennsyiva- 
nia [Mr. Brosrus] because he had lost his sleep last night, but I will 
endeavor to make some allusion to that speech. First, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania says: 

Itis easily seen thatthe manufacturers and dealers, together aggregating a 
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Tge per cent. of our population, have a deep stake in any legislation which | 


Protects them from competition. 


All that this bill seeks is to protect the hog of the North from the 
competition of the purer and better and more healthful cotton-seed of 
the South. The gentleman from Pennsylvania commenced his speech 
by saying that— 


Legislation which imposes unequal burdens can only be tolerated upon 
grounds of the clearest necessity, supported by a wise public policy, the de- 
mands of justice and right, and the advancement of the common weal. 
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That is good Democratic doctrine; but after announcing that sound 
Democratic principle the gentleman goes on to advocate this bill. To 
show what his purpose is he goes on to say— 





That this steady decline in the swine market was due,in part at least, to the 
invasion of imitation compound can not b« ted by t gent observer 
and practical student of our markets 

Chen, speaking of the extent of this injury, he sa 

The extent of the injury must be left to conject 


Then he says, quoting from an authority (Well 
nomic Changes): 


his Recent Eco- 






Cotton-seed oil is now equivalent to 70,000,000 pounds lard, and it has con 
tributed to notably reduce the price and place of that important product inthe 
world’s markets. The statements subjoined of intelligent men long engaged 


in the manufacture of pure lard remove all doubt upon the subject 

Mr. Speaker, this removes all doubt thet the purpose of this bill is 
for a Congress, which happens to be sectional, to make its dying effort 
for sectional legislation to destroy an industry which a struggling p 
ple have sought to build up. 

Mr. SAWYER. Will the gentleman pe 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SAWYER. I have read the bill, and I want to 
man whether there is anything in this bill which 
any tax upon, or requires any license for the sale of cot 


rmit a question 


ask the gentle- 


ites, or plac es 


Y rl 
revi 


; ; 
ton-seed oil 


Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. There is if it happers to be mixed 
| with that impure article, lard. _[ Laughter. ] 
Mr. SAWYER. ‘Then the tax is not upon the ‘‘pure”’ article, cof 
ton-seed oil, but upon the mixtureof the ‘‘impure’’ article, lard, with 


the ‘‘ pure’’ cotton-seed oil. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. It is true that 
raw state is not taxed by this bill, but the 
prepared for table use and putin the form of lard a tax is imposed 
upon it. Its superiority is such that it is driving the hog lard out o! 
the market, and now you propose to drive the pure article out by tax- 


d oil in its 
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cotton-se¢ 


s ned and 


ing it. If you will tax all lard we will not object. Tax the impure 
lard and we will submit to a tax on the pure cotton-seed oil. 
Mr. CONGER. But pure cotton-seed oil, put up by itself, is not 


taxed. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama, The reason why you do not tax pure 
cotton-seed oil is that it does not come into competition with any North- 
ern product. ‘The serious objection to the bill is its un-American 
tendency, the enactment of laws to give one industry an advantage 
overanother. Another anti-American tendency isthatthe numerous 
restrictions and penalties provided for in the bill will of necessity 
drive out all the small dealers and confine the business to large mo- 
nopolies. As proof of this let me remind the House that in this very 
speech the gentleman admits that the law passed two years ago put 
ting a tax on oleomargarine had the eflect first to throw that manu 
facture entirely within the control of a monopoly and to reduce it from 
200,000,000 pounds two years ago to 34,000,000 pounds to-day. 

{ Here the hammer fell. ] 


I will append Dr. Kellogg’s paper, which should be read by every 


member of this House before voting on this bill: 


In this country pork-raising is one of the great industries and one of the most 
prolifie sources of wealth. And since the supply is wholly regulated by the 
demand it may be taken asa proper index of the prodigious quantities of swine’s 
fiesh which are daily required to satisfy the gustatory demands of the Amer- 
ican people. No other kind of animal food is so largely used as is pork in its 
various forms of preparation. The Yankee makes his Sunday breakfast of 
pork and beans, besides making the same article a prominent constituent of at 
least two meals each day during the rest of the week. Pork and hominy is 
almost the sole aliment of the Texan farmer, while in the Western States pork 
and potatoes constitute the most substantial portion of the farmer’s bill of fare 
The accompanying dish may be hominy, beans, or potatoes, but the maiz 
liance is pork in each case. 

In the case of noother animal isso large a portion of the dead carcass utilized 
as food. Pork seems to be considered such a delicacy that not a particle should 
be wasted. The fat and lean portions are eaten fresh or carefully preserved by 
salting or smoking, or both, The tail is roasted, the snout, ears, and feet are 
pickled and eaten as souse; the intestines and lungs are eaten as tripe or made 
into sausages; black pudding is made of the plood; the liver, spleen, and kid 
neys are also prized ; the pancreas and other glands are « icred great del 
cacies, while even the skin is made into jelly In fact, nothing is left of the 
beast but the bristles, which the shoemaker claims. Surely it must be quite an 
important matter,and one well deserving attention, if it can be shown that an 
animal which is thus literally devoured, and that in such immense quantities 
is not only unfit for food, but one of the prime causes of many loathsome and 
painful maladies. Let us examine the hog a little, and see what can be dete 
mined respecting his real nature and his office in the economy oft nature, if he 
has any. 
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A LIVE NOG EXAMINED. 

Look at thatobjectin a filthy mud-hole by the roadside At first you dis 
tinguish nothing but a pile of black, slimy mud. The dirty mass moves. You 
think of a reptile, a turtle, some uncouth monster reveling in bis Styg‘an filth 
A grunt. The mystery is solved. The sound betrays a hog You hasten by, 
avert your face, and sicken with disgust. St friend; admire your savor 
ham, your souse. your tripe, your toothsome sausage, | snative clement. A 
dainty beast, isn’t he? 

Gaze over into that sty, our pork-eating friend. Have you done so befor 


and would you prefer to be excused? Quitelikely. Lut we will show you a 
dozen things you did not observe before, See that contented brute quietly re 
posing in the augmented filth of his own ordure. He seems to feel quit 
home, doesn’t he? Look a little sharper and scrutinize his skin. Is 
and healthy? Not exactly so. So obscured is it with tetter and scurf ar 
mange that you almost expect to see the rotten mass drop off as the grunting 
creature rubs it against any projecting corner which may furnish him a conven- 
ient scratching place. As you glance around the pen you observe that ali such 
conveniences have been utilized until they are worn so smooth as too be almost 
inefficient. 
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Stir up the beast and make him show his gait, See how he rolls along, a 
mountain of fat. If he were human he would be advised to chew tobacco for 
his obesity, and would be expected to drop off any day of heart disease. And 
so he will do, unless the butcher forestalls nature by a day or two. Indeed, 
not long ago a stout neighbor of his was quietly taking his breakfast from his 
trough, and grunting in infinite satisfaction, when, without a moment’s warn- 
ing or a single premonitory symptom, his swinish heart ceased to beat, and he 
instantly expired without finishing his meal, much to the disappointment of 
the butcher, who was anticipating the pleasure of quietly executing him a few 
hours later and serving him up to his pork-loving patrons, Suppose his death 
had been delayed a few hours, or rather suppose the butcher had got the start 
of na‘ ure a little, as he generally contrives to do. 

But we have not half examined our hog yet. If you can possibly prevail 
upon yourself to sacrifice your taste in the cause of science, pork-loving friend, 
just clamber over into the reeking sty and takea nearer view of the animal 
that is destined to delight the palates of some of your friends, perhaps your 
own, Make him straighten out his fore-leg. Now observe closely. Do you 
see An Open sore or issue, a few inches above his foot, on the inner side? And 
do you say it is a mere accidental abra«ion? Find the same on the other leg; itis 
a wise and wonderful provision of nature. Grasp the leg high up and press 
downward. Now you see its utility, as a mass of corruption pours out. That 
opening is the outlet of a sewer; yes, a scofulous sewer; and hence the offen- 
sive ichorous matter which discharges from it. Should you fill a syringe with 
mercury, or some colored injecting-fluid, and drive the contents into this same 
opening, you would be able to trace all through the body of the animal little 
pipes communicating with it. 

What must be the condition of the body of an animal so foul as to require a 
regularsystem of drainage to convey away its teeming filth? Sometimes the 
outlets get closed by the accumulation of external filth. Then the scrofulous, 
ichorous stream ceases to flow, and the animal quickly sickens and dies unless 
the owner speedily cleanses the parts and so opens auew the feculent fountain 
and allows the festering poison to escape. 

What dainty morsels those same feet andlegs make! What a delicate flavor 
they have, as every epicureasserts! Do you suppose the corruption with which 
they are saturated has any influence upon their taste or healthfulness? 

Perhaps vou are thoroughly disgusted now and would like to leave the scene. 
Pause a moment. Now let us look at the inside of this wonderfully delicious 
beast 








A DEAD HOG EXAMINED. 


Do you imagine that the repulsiveness of this loathsome creature is only on 
the outside; that within everything is pure and wholesome? Vain delusion. 
Sickening, disgusting as is the exterior, it is, in comparison with what it covers, 
a fair cloak, hiding a masse of disease and rottenness which grows more super- 
latively filthy as we penetrate deeper and deeper beneath the skin. 


WHAT I8 LARD? 


Just under the foul and putrid skin we find a mass of fat from 2 to 6 inches in 
thickness, covering a large portion of the body. Now, what is this? Lard, 
says one; animal oil; an excellent thing for consumptives; a very necessary 
kind of food in cold weather. Lard, animal oil, very truly; and we will add, 
as syaonyme, disease, scrofula, torpid liver. 

Wheredid all that fat comefrom or how happened it to be heaped up around 
that poor hog so prodigiously? Surely it is not natural, for fat is only depos- 
ited in large quantities for the purpose of keeping the body warm in winter, 
This fat is mach more than is necessary for sucha purpose and is much greater 
in amount than ever exists upon the animal ina state of nature. Itis evidently 
the result of disease. So gross have been the habits of the animal, so great has 
been the foulness of its body, that its excretory organs—its liver, lungs, kid- 
neys, skin, and intestines—have been entirely unable to carry away the im- 
purities which the animal has been all its life accumulating. And even the 
extensive system of sewerage, with its constantstream, which we havealr ady 
described, was insuficient to the ta-k of purging so vile a body of the débris 
which abounded in every organ and saturated every tissue. Consequently this 
great flood of disease, which made the blood a black, turbid current, was 
crowded out of the veins and arteries into the tissues, and there accumulated 
as et poeta morsel, a slice of fat pork, is it not? Concentrated, consoli- 
dated filth. 

Iben the fatter a hog, the more diseased he is? Certainly. A few years ago 
there were on exhibition at the great cattle show in England a couple of hogs 
which bad been staffed with oil-cake until they were the greatest monsters of 
obesity ever exhibited, Of course they took the first premium; and if a pre- 
mium had been awarded for those animals capable of producing the most dis- 
ense, it is quite probable they would have headed the list still. 

Lard, then, obtained from the flesh of the hog by heating, is nothing more 
than extract of a diseased carcass, Who that knows its character will dare to 
defile himself with this “ broth of abominable things?” 


DISGUSTING DEVELOPMENTS, 


Now let us take a little deeper glance, prepared to find disease and corruption 
more abundant the deeper wego. Observe the glands which lie about the neck. 
instead of their being the ordinary size and composed of ordinary structure, 
we find them enlarged masses of scrofulous tissue. Perhaps tuberculous de- 
generation has already taken place. If so, the soft, cheesy, infectious mass is 
ready to sow broadcast the seeds of consumption and premature death; for, 
according tosome excellent medical authorities, tuberculous disease is capable 
of communication by means of tubercles, If the animal is of sufficient age, the 
further process of ulceration will have occurred. 

Now, take a deeper look still, and examine the lungs of this much prized ani- 
mal, If he is more than a few months old, you will be likely to find large num- 
bers of tubercles if you make a careful examination. If he is much more than 
a yewr of age, you will more than likely as not find a portion of the lung com- 
pletely consolidated. Yetallof this filthy diseased mass is cooked asa delicio.s 
morse! and served up to satisfy fastidious tastes. If the animal had escaped the 
butcher's knife a few years he would have died of tuberculous consumption. 

But what kind ofa liver would you expect such an animal to have? Is not 
excessive fatness one of the surest evidences of a diseased and inactive liver? 
Intallibly. Then a fat hog must have a dreadfully diseased bile manufactory. 
Make a cut into it- substance, In seventy-five cases out of a hundred you will 
find it filled with abscesses, In a larger percentage still will be found the same 
diseased products which seem to infest every organ, every tissue, and every 
structure of the animal, Yet these same rotten, dise . scrofulous livers are 
exten and relished by thousands of people who can not express their contempt 
for the Frenchman who eatea horse or the Chinaman who dines upon fricasseed 
puppy. 

Now just glance at the remaining contents of the abdomen. In every part 
you notice evidences, unmistakable, of scrofula, fatty degeneration, and tuber- 
eul_us accumulations, 

WHERE SCROFULA COMES FROM. 


The word “ scrofula ” is derived from the Latin scrofa, which means a sow. 
The ancient Romans evidently believed that scrofula originated with the hog, 
and hence they attached the name of the beast to the disease. Saving that 
@ man has scrofula, then, is equivalent to saying that he has the hog disease. 
After we have seen that the hog is the very embodiment of scrofulous disease, 


a ony one doubt the aceuracy of the conclusion of the Romans who named 
the discase ? 
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ORIGIN OF THE TAPE-WORM. 


We shall not atteropt to trace the history of this horrid animal, whic, -.. 
quently attains the length of 2 to 100 feet in the intestines of human ‘bei ; 
only so far as concerns its introduction into the human system. : 

With this end in view, let us glance again at that diseased liver Upon closer 
inspection it will be no uncommon thing if we discover numberless littin .. 
or cysts about thesizeof ahemp-seed. These do not present a very (,, 
appearance, certainly; but as soon as they are taken into the stomac|, 
the flesh containing them, the gastric juice dissolves off the mem), 
and liberates a minute animal which had been lurking there for »), 
haps awaiting this very opportunity. This creature, although quit 
is furnished with a head and four suckers. With the latter it attiac) 
firmly to the wall of the intestine and begins to grow. Ina short tin 
duces an addition to the body, which is eeachod like @ joint behind. s 
duplicate of this is prod aced, and then another and another, until a bod 
or four rods in length is tormed. 

Under some circumstances, the eggs of the tape-worm may find entran:. 
the body, when the disease is developed inanotherform. Theembryonic w 
consist of a pair of hooklets so shaped that a twisting motion will cau« 
to penetrate the tissues after the fashion of acorkscrew. Countless pny on 
of these may be taken into the system, since a single tape-worm thas bee 1 | i 
to contain more than 2,000,000 eggs. By the boring motion referred to. w : 
seems to be spontaneous in the young worm, the parasites penetrate into ; 
part of the bouy. Sena the walls of the biood-vesseis, they are s, 
along in the life-current, thus finding their way even to the most delicate s 
ures of the humansystem. They have been found in all the organs of tie |, 
even the brain and the delicate organs of vision not escaping the depreda 
of this destructive parasite. 

When this lively migrating germ gets finally settled in the tissues, it soo, 
comes enveloped in a little cell, and remains quiet until taken into the st: 
of some other animal, when it is liberated and speedily deveiops into | 
grown tape-worm,as already described. But although quiet, the imprisojed 
parasite is by no means harmless. The cysts which are formed ofte: a:- 
tain such a size asto endanger life. When developed in the eye. they of course 
occasion blindness, When occurring in the lungsor otherorgans, they inter 
fere with their proper function. In the liver, wnich is the most frequent ren- 
dezvous of these destructive creatures, a most serious and common!y fara! 
disease known as hydatis is occasioned by the extraordinary development of 
the cysts, which are ordinarily not larger than a pea, but by excessive ¢: ’ 
assume enormous proportions. The same disease may occur in any other part 
of the body in which the germs undergo development. 

In [Iceland this disease has become extremely common; and it is not very vu: 
common in this country. We havein our microscopical cabinet specimens o! 
the embryonic worms taken from hydatid tumors of the liver of a patient wh 
died of the disease in Bellevue Hospital, New York. 

The poor victim who is forced to entertain this unwelcome guest suffers 
told agonies, and finally dies if he can not succeed in dislodging the parasite 
The germs of these dreadful animals are found not only in the liver, but 
the otler organsas well. Pork containing them is saidto be measly. Somet 4 

it is discovered; but that such is by no means always the cave is evidenced 
the fact that tape-worm is every year becoming moreand more frequent in this 
country. It has long been common in Germany. 

Some time since we received from a friend in the South a specimen of por k 
which was sodensely peopled with the germs of this dreadful parasite that cv« 
cubic inch of flesh contained more than a score of them. 

ln Abyssinia the occurrence of the tape-worm has become so frequent, ow 
to the bad dietetic habits of the people, that it hasbeen said thatevery Aby-« 
ian hasa tape-worm. In this country the parasite is most common in por! 
butchers and cooks. 
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THE TERRIBLE TRICHINZ. 

Now, my friend, assist your eyesight by a good microscope, and you w 
convinced that you have only just caught a glimpse of the enormous filthiness, 
theinherent badness, and the intrinisic ugliness of thisloathsome animal. Tak« 
a thin slice of lean flesh, place it upon the stage of your microse »pe, adjust 
eye-piece, and look. Ifyou are fortunate, you will find displayed before 5 
eyes hundreds of voracious littie animals each coiled up in its little ce!! wait- 
ing fur an opportunity to escape from its prison walls and begin its destined 
work of devastation. A gentleman of eminence in Louisville has mac ve 
extensive researches upon the subject, and asserts that in at least one hog « 
of every ten these creatures may be found. A committee appointed by the 
Chicago Academy of Medicine to investigate this subject reported that they 
found in their examination at the various packing-houses in the city at least 
one hog in fifty infested with trichingw. Other investigations have show: 
still greater frequency of the disease. 

A few yearsago we obtained asmall portion of the flesh of an individual! that 
had died from trichinzw poisoning. Upon subjecting it to a careful microscop- 
ical examination with a good instrument we discovered multitudes of tie 
worms, The animal was seen inclosed in a little cyst. or sac, which is dis 
solved by the gastric juice when taken i ito the stomach of any anima!. [lie 
parasite, being then set at liberty, immediately penetrates the thin, muscular 
walls of the stomach, and gradually works its way throughout the whole ius: 
cular system, It possesses the power of propagating its species with won er- 
ful rapidity; and a person once infected is almost certuin to diea lingering 
death of excruciating agony. 

In Helstad, Prussia, one hundred and three persons were poisoned and tw« 
of them died within a month. 

It is doubtiess not known how many deaths are really due tothis cause: for 
many persons die of strange, unknown disea-es, which baffle the doctor's sk!!! 
both as to cure and diagnosis, Trichinosis also very much resem bies some o'er 
diseases in some of ite stages,and may be attributed te other than its tru 
cause. It is thought by many medical men of considerable eminence tliat |: 
dreds of people die of the disease without its true nature being suspecte:! 


PORK UNCLEAN. 


Have we notseen that a hog is nothing better than an animated mass ©! ;)!\vs- 
ical defilement? Few that have seen the animal will dispute that his filllii.«ss 
is a most patent fact. How wise and sanitary, then, was the command of (od 
to the ancient Jew: “It is unclean unto you. Ye shall noteat of their fles 
touch their dead carcass,”’ : 

Although it may not be said that this law still exists and is binding wpo: 
mankind as a moral obligation, it is quite plain that the physical basis 0; 
which the law is founded is as good to-day as at any previous period. (» 


itbe proved that the hog had kept with advancing civilization and | 
improved his habits, we might possibly find more tolerance for him; but be 's 
evidently just as unclean as ever and just as unfit for food. - . 
Adam Clarke, when once requested to give thanks at arepast of whic! por! 
constituted a conspicuous used the following words: * Lord, bless ('s 


bread, these es, and this fruit, and if Thou canst bless under the bo- 
what Thou didst curse under the law, bless this swine’s flesh." 

The Mohammedans, as well as the Jews, abstain entirely from the vse ‘ 
pork, Such is also the case with some other tribes of Asia and Airica. 
EVIL EFFECTS OF PORK-EATING. 


At the head of the list we placescrofula, How almost universally it abounds 


How few are untainted by this ugly disease. The chronic sore eyes, giand'!ar 














enlargements, obstinate ulcers, disfigured countenances, unsightly eruptions, 
including alongtist of skia diseases, all proclaim the defilement of the blood 
with this vile humor, So, too, do the vast army of dwarfed, strumous, preco- 
cious children tell the same story. Erysipelas, too, a dreadful scourage, owes 
more wo pork than to any other predisposing cause. That terribie disease lep- 
rosy, 80 common in Eastern countries and now beginning to show itself upon 
our shores, is thought by many to be largely attributable to pork-eating. 

” Biliousness,”’ a name which covers nearly every bad condition for which 
po other appropriate name can be found, is notoriously the result of pork-eat- 
ing. This is the main reason why so many people coinplain of * biliousnes# 
jn the spring. after gorging themselves with fat pork all winter. The liver is 
overworked in attempting to remove from the system such a mass of impurity 
as is received in the eating of pork. It consequently becomes clogged, con- 
gested, torpid. Then follow all the ills consequent upon the irritating effects 
ofbiliary matters intheblood. The skin becomes tawny, jaundiced. The kid- 
neys are overworked. Perhapsa fever results. A partial clearing out then 
occurs which enables the individual to pass along for a time again, until some 
epidemic or contagious disease claims him as a lawful victim. 

Cousumption is another disease which is not easily separated from pork-eat- 
ing. In fact scrofula is its great predisposing cause, The narrow chesis, pro- 
jeciing shoulders, ti‘s features, and lank limbs of so many young boys and 
girlsare evidences v . consumptive tendency, of which a scrofulous diathesis 
is the predisposing cause, 

Dyspepsia, that malady of many forms, is a frequent result from the use of 
pork, especially when fat and salted or smoked pork is one of the most indi- 

stible of fuods, requiring between five and six hours for its digestion, when 
wholesome food wili digest in halfthattime. This is the reason for the notion 
that salt pork is an excellent thing to ‘stick by the ribs.” 

Tape-worm we have already mentioned as the result of eating measly pork. 
It isa very difficult disease to cure, and often baffles the best medica! skil! for 
many years. Few ever detect the cysts in the flesh of the hog unless their at- 
tention has been directed to the matter. 

Trichinw# produce in min an incurable disease. No remedy can stay the 
ravages of the parasite. All pork-eaters are in constant danger; for the worm 
is too small to be seen without the aid of the microscope. However, this dis- 
ease is not nearly so formidable as the others named; for it is not s0 common, 
neither does it entail any weight of suffering upon posterity. 


APOLOGIES FOR PORK-EATING EXAMINED, 


On every hand we are met by all sorts of excuses for continuing to make 
swine’s flesh an article of diet in spite of the striking evidences of its danger- 
ous character, Let us examine a few of ths most common of these apologies 
and test their value. 

PORK IS NECESSARY AS A HEAT-FORMING FOOD IN WINTER. 

Are there not plenty of more healthy animals than hogs to supply all the ani- 
mal fat necessary? Certainly there are. And, betterstill, we have the various 
grains and farinaceous vegetables, which are abundantly sufficient to furnish 
all the heat required by man in any latitude. 


OUR FATHERS AND GRANDFATHERS ATE PORK AND YET LIVED TO VERY OLD AGE. 


Ah, 7, my good friend, and you are suffering the penalty of their transgres- 
sions, ou may not be well aware of itas yet, but more than likely as not your 
old age will not be so free from ills as was theirs. And quite as probably you 
may even now see in your children the results of your own as well as your 
father’s disregard of tne dictates of scund sense in feasting upon the hog. 
Their frequent sore eyes, sore mouths, tetter, erysipelas, and other eruptions 
are all evidences of thescrofula which they have inherited. 

Neither can you urge the plea “‘ pork does not hurt me."”” No man ever be- 
came a drunkard who did not make the same excuse for liquor. You may not 
feel it now, but the future will expose your delusiom 

THE HOG IS CLEANLY IF YOU GIVE HIM A CHANCE TO BE 80. 


It issurprising to us that any person who knows anything of the real nature 
of a hog can make such an assertion. Who has not seen many a hog wallow- 
ing in the foulest mire right in the middle of a green, fragrant clover pasture ? 
The dirty creature will turn away from the nicest bed of straw to revel in a 
stagnant, seething mud-hole. If one of his companions dies in the lot or pen 
he will wait until putrefaction occurs, and then greedily devour the stinking 
carcass. The filthy brute will even devour his own excrement, and that when 
not unusually pressed by hunger. 

The hog is by nature a scavenger, and is especially adapted for that purpose. 
Let him pursue bis naturai calling. 


SUFFICIENT HEAT WILL KILL TRICNINZ AND INCIPIENT TAPE-WORMS, 


Surely dead worms can not killany one; but it must be delightful for the pork- 
ea'er to contemplate his ham or sausage with the reflection that he will find it 
a diet of worms. The Frenchman sometitnes cats earth-worms, the African 
relishes lizards, and ove philosopher so far overcame his natural prejudices as 
toeat spiders, “ How disgusting,” you say, and yetshut youreyesandswaliow 
4 million monsters at a meal because they are cooked, and soca: not bite. The 
louse-eating Patagonian can not equal that. But it should be remembered that 
in order that the parasites shall be killed, every part of the meat must be sub- 
jected to a heat of at least 212°, which is quite difficult to do, and is seldom ac- 
complished, A whole family were poisoned by eating pork-chops which were 
well cooked upon the outside. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE HOG? 


Stov raising him. Turn him loose. He will soon find his place, like the five 
thousand which ran down into the sea in the days of Christ. If he must be 
raised, use him for illuminating-our hails and houses. Lubricate our car and 
wagon axles with his abundant fat. Do anything with him but eat him. It 
would be da: rous to adopt the principle that we must devour everything 
which is in the way or which can not be otherwise utilized. Adam Clarke 
thought of one appropriate use to make of him. He said that if he was going 
to make an offering to the devil he would employ a hog stuffed with tobacco. 

Reader, what will you do? Can you continue to use as fuod such an abomi- 
nable article as pork, an | in so doing run so many risks as you mustdo? And 
if you decide that the animal is unfit to claim a place upon your own table, can 
you conscientiously raise and sell him,to your neighbor's injury? 


CASES OF TRICHINA POISONING, 


The reported cases of death from this terrible cause have become so frequent 

at we are no longer startied by them, Ten years ago the description of the 
death of a person literally infested with worms and tortured to death by their 
inroads upon the system would have excited feelings of the deepest horror; but 
how these accounts have be ome so common that little interest is shown in 
them, and death from this cause is one of the regular causes of additions to the 
Mortuary list. Nevertheless, the disease is divested of none of its real horrors 
by its common occurrence. No one is safe; any one who uses swine’s flesh as 
food in any form is liable to the di-ease. Salting, smoking, and the other ordi- 
nary means of curing pork do not destroy the parasite. 

A few years azo Dr. Germer, health officer of Erie. Pa., was sent for in haste 
to see a patient who was supposed to be suffering from the cholera. He has- 
tened to the bedside and found a whole family sick with symptoms much re- 
sembling those of cholera, though the season was then inidwinter. Suspecting 
the possible cause, he secured a specimen from the pork barrel and hastened 
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to his office. Upon making a careful microseopic examination he found myr- 


iads of the loatiisome parasites in every part of the flesh examined. We pre- 
pared numerous microscopic specimens of the worm in various aspects from a 
portion of the infect d meat kindly «ent us by the doctor, and have shown them 
to hundreds of persons who were skeptical respecting the existence of such @ 
pest, so terrible are the effects attributed to it 

In this case the hog had been fattened on the premises, having been purchased 
when quite young by the owner, aGerman, from a drove of hogs which passed 
through the city. It was known that previous to the purchase of the hog two 
of the drove had died on the road, and had been devoured by their scavenger 
companions. No doubt the deaths were the result of trichinosis, and by de- 
vouring the victims the whole herd becan infected, It would be difficult to 
estimate what an amount of suffering and death was entailed by the consump- 
tion of this great herd of trichinous hogs. Several members of the German 
family died, together with several of the neighbors. Those who survived the 
acute stages of the disease only escaped to linger outa painful existence in the 


ehronic and incurable state ofthe malady. 

Some three years later we received a specimen of pork from a gentleman in 
Wisconsin who requested an examination of the same, stating that he procured 
it from the pork barre! of a neighbor whose family were suffering from a dis 
ease which the doctors called cholera infantum. several of the children had 
died, and other members of the family were still dangerously ill. The pork had 
been suspected and examined, but no trichinw were found by the observers, 
though several physicians had inspected it. Upon makinga careful microscop- 
ical inspection of the specimen we found it alive with young trichinw 

Many cases of poisoning {rom this source are never detected, when symptoms 
of the disease resemble those of several others so closely that most of the cases 
are treated for other diseases. 


Federal Election Law. 


Whenever Congress controls elections, farewell to the rights of the people 
even to elect their own representatives Vice-President Elbridge Gerry. 

The Federal Election bill is infamy in its most insolent shape,an insult to 
the common sense and honor of every loyal and right-minded citizen.—New 
York Herald, 


SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 30, and July 1 and 2, 1890. 


Monday, June 30, 1890. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11045) smend and 


supplement the election jaws of the United States, et 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The bill known as the election bill, No. 10958, was 
introduced on June 14 1299. 

On the 17th, printed copies, each containing 76 pages, were ready for 
distribution. 

It passed through the process of reference to the Committee on Elec- 
tion of President, Vice-President, and Kepresentatives in Congress, and 
on the 19th that committee reported to the House a bil! numbered 11045, 
as a substitute. This was printed and made available to members of 
this House on the 21st, and on the 26th itsconsideration was commenced 
under orders from the Committee on Rules, 

It will readily be seen that no committee of this House has been able 
to give this measure the study and consideration that so important a 
law merits, nor has any member of this body been able to investigate 
the intricate expressions which this lengthy election code contains, 

The Committee on Rules has directed that the bill be voted upon at 3 
o’clock on July 2, 

To force a measure of this magnitude and character through Congress 
with such precipitate speed is a flagrant outrage and little less than a 
feariul, atrocious, I might say diabolic, crime. 

This bill makes an entire and radical change in our system of gov- 
ernment. 

It takes the election of members of Congress as thoroughly ont of 
the hands of State office's as if those officials ceased to exist. It is 
true it allows them to remain at the polls and report the results of 
the election to the State officials, but these reports are not received, 
considered, or accorded any significance by Congress even as prima facie 
evidence of the statements they contain. 

Federal officera are appointed by Federal officials, who invade sover 
eign States, register the votes, pass upon their qualification and eligi- 
bility, receive and count the ballots, and certify the returns to a Fed- 
eral election board, who then transmit the result to the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives. 

PRINCIPLES OF 


to 


LIBERTY OVERTHROWN, 

The system of conducting elections which has been in successful and 
satisfactory operation for one hundred years is overthrown, governors 
of sovereign States are ignored and insulted, and the States themselves 
placed on a plane with reference to the Federal Government almost as 
degrading as the relation a conquered province bears to an imperial 
power to which its allegiance is due. 

From the time that our forefathers planted their feet on the shore of 
this continent up to the present day elections by the people have been 
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regarded as a sacred right upon which the principles of a government 
of the people, by the people, and for the people, paramountly, solely, 
and I might almost say alone depended. [ Applause. ] 

The people of each election precinct are generally known to each 
other, and this is especially true in the rural sections of our land. 

Their views and opinions upon political and other public questions 
are understood, and the result of the vote is often predicted with sur- 
prising accuracy before the election takes place. 

In every community there are certain men who during their long 
lives have earned the respect and confidence of the people as persons 
of capacity, judgment, and sterling integrity. 

‘These men are selected as managersof the election, care being always 
taken that the opposing candidates have representatives on the board. 

With rare exceptions the voters are known to at least one of the elec- 
tion officers and in prohablya large majority of cases to the entire board. 

The ballots are received, counted, and returned, and the integrity of 
the election is not questioned by any one. 

Such an election complies with both the letter and spirit of the Con- 
stitution that election shall be ‘‘ by the people.*’ 

Gentlemen on the other side of the House, instead of dicussing the 
constitutionality and advisability of the bill, have devoted their time 
to denouncing the section of country from which Iam proud to come 





and which with its noble people I love with every impulse of my 
heart. They talk of unfair elections and charge that all elections in 
the South are conducted by violence and fraud; but when individual 


Republican members of Congress from that section are put upon their 
voir dire they all admit that Democrats conduct elections in their dis- 
tricts with perfect fairness, Mr. CoLEMAN of Louisiana, Mr. Ewart 
of North Carolina, Mr. TayLor, Mr. Houx, and Mr. Evans of Ten- 
nessee have all borne testimony to the perfect fairness with which elec- | 
tions were conducted by Democrats in the districts they represent. 

{ do not speak for the whole South, because I do not know and could 
not possibly know what occurs in all parts of that vast extent of coun- 
try, comprising as it does nearly a million square miles of territory, 
nearly three times the extent of the thirteen original States and more 
than twelve times the size of all the New England States put together; 
but so far as I know, and my information is very general, I assert that 
there is not even an idea of fraud tolerated by the Democracy of the 
section from which I come; and in the absence of evidence to the con- 
trary, it is but fair and just to presume that what is true of one part of 
the South is equally true of all others; and I assert that if the people 
of my district believed that I would accept an illegal vote or tolerate 
a fraud they would not elect me as their representative in Congress. 
The votes are quietly cast and correctly counted; and in the five elec- 
tions by which I have been sent to this body, my opponents will not 
charge that there was a single unfair vote cast for me. 

Mr. BUCKALEW. How large a majority have you? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. My majority is over 4,300. 

Mr. BUCKALEW. What was-your majority in the other elections? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. In my first election, in 1880, my ma- 
jority was but 43; it was a very warmly contested election; my oppo- 
nent was Mr. Lowe, the then sitting member, a very ablemanand skillful 
politician. The election was contested and a vast amount of evidence 
was taken, all of which thoroughly refutes the charge that Democrats 
are guilty of fraud and violence. In one election my majority was 
1,450, and in the other two it was between three and four thousand. 

Mr. BUCKALEW. Youareahero. [Langhter.] 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. No; the people of my district are 
heroes. It is a pleasure and a great honor to be the representative in 
Congress of people of their intelligence, integrity, chivalry, and honor- 
able character, and the developments now taking place in that section 
are giving it an enviable prominence and will make it the most pros- 

rous country on earth. 

This bill overturns this accurate, honest, and excellent system, con- 
ducted by such people as I have described, and strangers, of whom-the 
people heve little cr no knowledge and in whom they have less confi- 
dence, are sent to this quiet community, backed by paid deputy mar- 
shals, and, if desired by unscrupulous candidates, also backed by armed 
soldiers. 

Some of the Federal officers of election will no doubt be men of ed- 
ucation, standing, and character, but all persons who know the con- 
dition of the Southern States will admit that many of them will be 
persons unqualified for the office, without character to lose or to gain 
in the locality where they serve. 

They will hardly have much fear of violating laws, offenses to which 
are tried in the Federal court, as this bill virtually provides that they 
way select the jurors who serve in that tribunal. 

. BILL 18 AT VARIANCE WITH THE THEORY OF OUR GOVERNMENT. 

But, supposing that none of these fears should be realized, the bill is 
objectionable because it is entirely at variance with American princi- 
ples and theories of government. 

The advocates of the bill are outspoken in their assertions that it is 
only intended to operate in those States and districts where there is a 
large negro population. 

The advocates of the bill assume and assert that a large majority of 
the people in those localities are Republican, and that a minority of the 
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people in those districts, by reason of superior education, intel)igenon 
and manhood, so control the elections as to in many cases give Dex 
cratic majorities. ; 

If the honorable, non-partisan people of the United States wish proor 
as to the falsity of the general charge made on this floor that election 
in the South are fraudulently conducted it is abundantly supplied 
the records of the facts which have been developed during the two ye ~~ 
which have elapsed since the election in November, 1=~~ ws 

The defeated Republican candidates in the South have beey y, red 
to furnish evidence that they were defeated by fraud. They haye },. 
tendered aid, urged to accept aid, and even had aid thrust upon th 
and in addition to this have had committees of Congress sent South \ 
unlimited power, money, and resources in the hope that something , 
be developed to sustain these allegations; and this, too, has heey . 
by the agencies of a great and powerful Government. 

They have also had Republican Federal officials in all these |o 
and, if fraud or violence had existed as charged, indisputa)| 
would certainly have been placed before this body; and with «| 
after seven months of investigation, they have only succeeded in 
ing Mr. Turpin, of Alabama, and Mr. Cate, of Arkansas, thei 
in both cases being so unwarranted by evidence as to shock | 
science and excite the indignation of many of the fairer-mind 
publicans. 

I have not referred to the cases from Maryland and the Virgin 
it is not charged by any one that the pretended evils which it is cla i 
this bill will correct exist in those localities. Buteven if their ass 
tions and statements were true, which I donotadmit, but emphatica||y 
deny, the plan they propose to adopt is an assumption on their pa: 
that our system, which is a government for the people, is take 
and failure. For years the people of the South have deplored t 
of education among the colored people. They have contributed 
percentage of their own means to correct this evil than was ever | 
contributed by people of the Caucasian race for such a purpos: 
such circumstances since the world began. 

In a recent speech in Congress Senator BLAIR said it would nu 
assert that Southern Senators and Southern people had— 

A desire to keep the colored child in ignorance in face of the fact tha 
of them are attending the public schools in the South and that the burd 
the expense is mainly defrayed by the white peopleofthe South. This 
velous progress. 

I also beg to call attention to a speech by Ex-Governor Chamber!s 
of South Carolina. He wasa Northern man; was elected gove: 
Seuth Carolina as a Republican. The speech was delivered at |} 
February 8, 1890: 


I come from the South to-night. A business errand hasagain taken me 


io- 


een 


State which was my home for twelve years. I have mingled again during t - 


last four months with the people whom I then knew se well. What do | 
I find that since 1876 both races in South Carolina have prospered. | fi 
prosperity of the negro has advanced part passu, more than pari pass, 
the white man. I find the negro more self-respecting, better provided » 
schools, far bettter, acquiring property more rapidly, more industrious, : 
ambitious fer education and property than he ever was before 1876; and | 
come here to-night, at not a le inconvenience, to prociaim this in the ea 
Boston's philanthropy and Boston's patriotism. ra.) I proclaim 
cause it is true and because, if any man living owes it to himself and to the 
try to proclaim the truth in this matter, lam that man. [Great applaus 
° * * « * - 7 

What, then, is the duty of the North in respect to this problem ; whiat is | 
ton’s and Massachusetts’ duty; what is the duty of all patriotic men” 
swer with my whole mind and conscience, their duty is to let the negro « 
[Tremendous cheering. } 


A few days ago General Longstreet, who has been a Republican for 


twenty-four years, during which time he has been a resident o! | 
South, wasinterviewed by one of the editors of the St. Louis ©! 
Democrat, a prominent Republican paper. 

General Longstreet said: 

The negro is getting along quite well, and would do much better i! 


not for the politicians. I¢ does not follow that because a man is blac! 
Republican, 

This distinguished soldier continued: 

A negro is like almost any other man. He will vote for the advanc: 
his own interests. He will vote against a negro who has gone to |! 
simply asa politician, in favor of a e Southern white man a 
He will vote for a Suuthern white man that he knows against a politi: 
the North every time. Schools are working out the problem of the « 
man in the South. The Sormogenens of the country is giving bim 1« 
nues of employment. What he is gradually getting is better wages, 0: 
he needs is less politics and less meddling from politicians. 


You will all reeolleet the remarks of Vice-President MorToON « 
recent return from the South. The whole tenor of his expressio 


ee both black and white, were doing well, and that (00 


that 

gressi interference would be unfortunate for the entire cou! 
They have appealed to Congress to pass an educational bi!! to ; 

this work, and the Democratic tatives from the South 

voted for and advocated snch a bil! almost unanimously, and no ‘ 

see an Administration, with every branch Republican, refusing ‘° | 

a bill to contribute $7,000,000 a year for ten years for this great 

the colored people, while at the same time they see this Congress !\.~' 

to enact this law which, it is estimated, will cost $12,000,000 4 

for all time, although Southern Republicans tell them it will be a s°"' 
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ous injury to all the people of the South and that the colored people | 
will be the greatest sufferers. 

If the Republican party was sincere in its statement that its purpose 
and desire is to secure to the negro the right to intelligently exercise 
the right of suffrage they would answer the universal prayer of that 
race and give them the education they so much desire and covet. This, | 
and this alone, would attain the object which Republican orators assert | 


with so much emphasis they desire. Theenforcement or the attempted | , 


enforeement of the right of suffrage by marshals and bayonets will do 
more towards turning back the wheels of civilization than can be cor 
rected by years of effort on the part of those who devote their best en- | 
deavors to secure a free and pure ballot and an advanced and progress- 
ive civilization. 

BILL 

That this bill is entirely outside the pale of the Constitution, I do 
not think there can be the slightest doubt, and that its operation would | 
contravene the tenets and principles of our system of government, no 
fair-minded man of ordinary education and intelligence will deny. 

In discussing the unconstitutionality of the bill I shall endeavor to 
show— 

First. That expounders of constitutional law lay it down as a1 
that in construing a constitution we must consider the situation of the 
country antecedent to and at the time the constitution was framed. 

Second. That the history of those times and of the people of those 


UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


times utterly negatives the assumption of the advocates of the bill that | 


our constitutional fathers ever intended such a construction as is con- 
tended for by them. 

Third. That the proceedings and debates in the constitutional con- 
yention forbid such an interpretation. 

Fourth. Thatthe proceedings and debates in the conventions held by 
the States to ratify the Constitution, with equal emphasis refute the 
construction for which they contend. 

riith, That contemporaneous writers on the Constitution also deny 
the position which is assumed by the advocates of the bill. 

Sixth. That the discussions in Congress during the hundred years 
which have elapsed since the Constitution was. adopted most thoroughly 
prove that the view presented by Mr. LopGe has never been enter- 
tained and will never be tolerated by the American people. 

Seventh. That even though not intended and not so expressed in the 
bill, it will be impossible to carry it into execution without doing acts 
the unconstitutionality of which no one will question. 

I will not burden the House by reading the numerous authorities 
from Cooley and from Story and others, but will invite attention to only 
aportion of a single page, 

Iread from the chapter on ‘‘ Constitutional iaterpretation,’’ in Pot- 
ter on Statutes and Constitations, page 657: 


It is regarded as appropriate for the courts and as a matter entitled to their 
most careful consideration in giving construction to the Constitution to Took 
back at the situation of the country at the time and antecedent to the time of 
its adoption; to look at its then existing institutions, at the existence and op- 
erations of the then State governments, at the powers and workings of the old 
Confederation, and at al) other circumstances which had a tendency to produce 
or obstruct its formation and ratification (Story, ? 405); and it is also held that 
contemporary history and contemporary interpretation may be called in to 
aid in arriving at just conclusions. 

These principles of constitutional construction are fully elaborated 
in the following decisions: Bigg vs. Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
16 Peters. R., 610; Cohens vs. Virginia, 6 Wheat., 418, per Marshall, 
Ch. J. 

I will also read from the same commentator, page 657: 


The safest rule of interpretation will be found to be to look into the nature 
and object of the particular powers, duties, and rights, with all the lights and 
aids of contemporary history, and to give to the words of each just such opera- 
tion and force consistent with their legitimate meaning as may fairly secure 
and attain the ends proposed. 


PURPOSE OF OUR FOREFATHERS, 


These authorities, as well as the numerous decisions I have before 
me, show that in order to understand the Constitution of the United 
States we must always keep in mind the purpose which our forefathers 
sought to attain and the evils they sought to avert by its adoption. 

The preamble is in these words: 

We. the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defense 
promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for the United States 
of America, 

There must have been some great necessity for this action by the peo- 
ple who were to be affected thereby. 

During a period of nearly two centuries prior to the adoption of this 
constitution, Europeans had been coming to America. 

They had established colonies until their aggregate population had 
reached three millions of people. 

The colonies were protected from foreign enemies by the parent 
country. 

_ Difficulties and conflicts between each other were prevented or ad- 
Jasted by authority from the same source, and while each colony was 
independent of the other they all acknowledged a certain limited de- 
pendence upon the parental government. 
The attempts on the part of the Britis 


h Government as far back as 
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1754 to levy contributions and by various means to encroach upon the 
izht about a meeting of deputies from many 







































































































of the colonies, and the feeling then rendered culminated twenty- 
one years later in the armed cont tween the colonists and Brit- 
ish tr ss at Lexington, Concord Hill. 
LARATI‘ Pr 
ihe following year, July 4, 1776, thirteen colonies declar them- 
selves iependent States, all of which had joined for mutual protec- 
a nst the war waged u 1 them heir mother country. 
i Articles of Confec n wel med, in w h it was espe- 
sa} nent tod: Anas 
ia provided ti 
Each State retains - ecdom, and i é l every 
powe irisd , and t t 3 ( \ del- 
egated to the United Stat ( i ' 
The purpose of this Cor ‘ ion was expressed in ese words 
J said S here ve er into a lirm leag of friendship with 
each other for their common d nse security of their rt d th 
mut land general welfare indin mselves to assist each other againstal! 
for Yered to, orattacks de upon them, or any of them, « seccount of re- 
ligion, sovereignty, trade, or any other } ise whatev 
After the termination of the war of th: Revolution the estion of 
establishing a better system of government was agitated 
In May, 1785, a committee of Congress madea report 1 mmending 
such action by a change in the Articles of Confederation 
On January 21, 1786, the Legislatare of Virginia adopted Mr. Tyler’s 
resolution providing for the appointment of commi $ from that 
| State to meet commissioners from other States. 
| Ivread from Elliot’s Debates, volume 5, page 113 
j lo take into consideration the t eof the United States Ka the rel- 
j ative situations and trade of said States » consider how far a u rm system 
in their commercial! regulations may be necessary to their common interest and 
| their permanent harmony; and to report to the several S *s such an act, rel 
ative to this great object, as, when unanimously ratified by them lenable 
the United States in Congress effectually to provide for the sam« 


7~ 


Pursuant thereto, on September 11, 1785, at Annapolis, Md., Edmund 


Randolph, St. George Tucker, and James Madison met commissioners 


from the States of New York and Pennsylvania, Delaware, and New 
Jersey. 

The commissioners from New York and Pennsylvania « with al- 
most precisely the power conferred upon its commissioners by the State 


of Virginia. 


Delaware had similarly empowered her comm 3 with this dif. 


ference, that the act to be framed by virtue th if is required to be 
reported (ibid., 115 
to the United States in Congress assembled be a to | 1 < 
firmed by the Legislature of every State 
ANNAPOLIS CONVENTIO? 
The States of Maryland, Connecticut, South Carolina, and Georgia 


did not appoint any commissioners, and those appointed by the States 
of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and North Carolina 
did not attend. 

A resolution and address prepared by Alexander Hamilton was 
adopted, which recited their meeting and the reasons why they be- 
lieved that a general convention of all the States should be held, and 
recommended (I read from page 116)— 

The exercise of endeavors to procure the concurrence of the other States, in 
the appointmentof commissioners to meet at Philadelphia on the second Mon 
day in May next, to take into consideration the situation of the United States 
to devise such further provisions as shall appear to them necessary to rende: 
the Constitution of the Federal Government adequate to the exigencies of the 
Union; andto report such an act for that purpose to the United States in C 
gress assembled, as, when agreed to by them, and afterwards confirmed by 
Legislature of every State, will effectually provide for the 

On February 21, 1727, Congress adopted a resolution 
convention, and Virginia was the first State to comp): 

The enactment of the Legislature of Virginia, after recit 
preambles, was in these words, page 117: 

That seven commissioners be appointed t 
pointed and authorized by other States,to assemble in 
phia, as above recommended, and to join with them in des 
all such alterationsand further provisions as may be necessary to 
| eral Constitution adequate to the exigencies of the | ) i 
an act for that purpose to the United States in ¢ 


or 
the 


ne 


in 


iavol 


y 


2 ae 


de 


meet such 





them, and duly confirmed by the several States, will effectua 

| Same 

| George Washington, Edmund Randolph, and nes Madison wer 

| among the commissioners appointed, All the other States « pt hode 
Island followed the example of Virginia, and on May 25 the bod h 
framed our Constitution met in the city of Phil ly 

MENMEERS OF NSTITUTI! ‘ Y 
George Washington was unanimously ¢ dy nt 1e@ COD- 

vention, the nomination being made r Robert Mort couded 
by John Rutledge. niamin Franklin was to haver rted George 
Washington, but |! s too ill to be present. 

| On May 29 Mr. Randolph opened sine { 

| I read from page 126 

| Heexpressed his regret that it should fall to him, rath« tant 

| of longer standing in life pol al experience, to open the ¢ 

j jut as the conve or ad origi te f ‘ 

pO nae ple . aon . ee es ; ; t vd 


| imposed this task on him 
He then proposed, as conforming w his views, « 
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— — 
which embodied his ideas of a plan of government, the one referring to FIRST SUGGESTION OF CONGRESSIONAL INTERFERENCE It was 
the election of members of Congress being in these words (page 127): The article we are discussing was in these words (Elliot, page 377 a 

Resolved, That the members of the first branch of the National Legislature ARerIcLe VI. at one 
ought to be elected by the people of the several States every —— for the term Secrion 1, The times, and places, and manner of holding the elections of ; for #' 
of ——, to be of the age of —— years at least. members of each House shall be prescribea by the Legislature . es pend « 

‘ eo ad ¢ , : sai 29)- but their provisions concerning them may, at any time, be alters ry . - 
Mr. Charles Pinckney proposed a draught which said (page 129): | lature oe tain ao z y i y the Leg ' 
The members of the House of Delegates shall be chosen every —— vear by the iam : We 
people of the several States; and the qualification of the electors shall be the This was the first utterance of a member of the convent ’ per 0 
same as those of the electorsin the several States for their Legislatures, Congress any power to alter regulations of States regardiny ¢ : py ba 

Hach State shall prescribe the time anil manner of holding elections by the : we f way <ote Mes 
people for the Heuse of Delegates; and the House of Delegates shall be the judges | . On August 9 this article was reached, and as it is an important place 
of the elections, returns, and qualifications of their members. ject I will endeavor to review the entire discussion which one p 

But on June 6 he, according to previous notice and rule obtained, | thereto. he - all ve 
moved (page 160)— I read from page 401, Elliot, volume 5: allot! 

That the first brinch of the National Legislature be elected by the State Leg- eee eens bs ee eee nh bndidtinets” each 1 si0D | 
islature < y ople . '. a pach TH a 
SaenStn, AS Bet ' 7 the Log ' ; and to insert “the House of Representatives,” the right of the Legis be el 

ROGER SHERMAN AND ALEXANDER HAMILTON. to regulate the times and places, etc., in the election of Senators being in { reler! 

Mr. Roger Sherman, of Connecticut, advocated this proposition of = right et nema. | anes which was disagreed to. ne that 
Mr. Pinckney. I read his remarks (page 161): Ry Se pennant cen 

If the State governments are to be continued it is pocemmary, fa avtee to pre- The first part was agreed to nem. con. Any! 
serve harmony b«tween the national and State governments, that the elections “ a ‘ nti 
to the former should be made by the latter. The right of pastietpeting in the " UBABIMITY AS TO PRIMARY RIGHTS OF STATES. him 
National Government would be sufficiently secured to the people by their eleo- We therefore see that the convention were unanimous in ado) . Mi 
tion of the State Legislatures. The objects of the union, he thought, were few: . ; : ; ; > ° li ‘ 
First, defense against foreign danger; secondly, against internal disputesand a so much of the article as is contained 2 these words: Wh 
resort to foree; thirdly, treaties with foreign nations; fourtnly, regulating for- The times and places and manner of holding the elections of the m« take 
eign commerce and drawing revenue from it. ‘These and perhaps a few lesser | each House shall be prescribed by the Legislature of each State. suce 
objects alone rendered a confederation of the States necessary. All other mat- y : : 2 ; parti 
ters, civil and criminal, would be much better in the hands of the States. eoak nna A ee ae ee bo : , Roti 

. “aneren : ¥ i , he elee- 5 th 

Mr. Gorham also proposed a plan for the Constitution, its reference | tion of the members of the National Legislature. This vote shows oan 
to the Lower House of Congress being in these words (page 189): that no such contention existed. whot 

Resolved, That the members of the first branch of the National Legislature It shows that every member was satisfied to leave this question orig ~- 
ought to be elected by the peopie of the several States for the term of three inally and primarily with the States. 7 ; 
yoars, .° - 7 ejet 
5 . . N § i : le N ne eve must 

On June 18, Alexander Hamilton made a beautiful speech and pro- Desk encodes Sea ee we oe : Pe be le 
posed a plan of constitution. m t : aga Pe oe eS - ee aut 

: . . posed to strike out the paragraph which gave permissive and . 

His recommendation regarding Congress was as I will read, page 205: es power to Cong Aga . cmouialaa saaemalins ie thenen 

I. The supreme legislative power of the United States of America to be vested ; : : ce 
in two different bodies of men; the one to be called the Assembly, the other the places, and manner of holding elections for members of Congress 7 was J 
Senate; who, together, shall fora th- Legislature of the United States, with | contended that the legislators of States ought not to have the exclu: fore 
power to pass all ‘aws whatsoever, subject to the negative hereafter mentioned. | right; but I will give the exact words as reported in the proceedinys thet 

I!. The Assemb/y to consist of persons elected by the people, to serve for three Mr. Pinckney and Mr. Rutledge moved to strike out the remaini: and 
years . —_— . = une part : 

IIL. The Senate to consist of persons elected to serve during good behavior; | 2®™ely : “ But their provisions concerning them may atany time be alte: whi 
their election to be made by electors chosen for that purpose by the people. In | the Legislature of the United States.” The States, they contended, could ther 
order to this, the States to be divided into election districts. ee ae i Lenpnumer to talon thie power from the No The 

Mr. Hamilton prepared another draught, but did not submit it to the are, soto meres Ge Sekt cums ete , — 
convention. Its election clause reads (Elliot, page 585) : 7 — _— — Th 

The Legislature shall provide for the future elections of Representatives, ap- ae Please observe that Mr. Gorham, of Massachusetts, spoke of this as on 
portioning them in each State, from time to time, as nearly as may be to the regulating the circumstances of elections,’’ This ignores and retutes - 
number of persons described in the fourth section of the seventh article, so as | the idea of taking absolute control by the General Government. T 
that the whole number Sa shall never be less than one hun- I will now proceed to give the remarks of Mr. Madison, which are on | 
dred nor more than ——— hundred. . i . — = bs 

sahdidinteeaiiaiiaiint hte maateeiat quoted by Mr. LonGE and other advocates of this bill as justifying a me 
Oe eee . =o oe law which does not make or alter such regulations as States have mae Par 

; On July 23 it was unanimously resolved (I read from Journal of the regarding the times, places, and manner of holding elections, but act- aM 
Convention as filed by the Secretary of State, page 199) : ually takes absolute control of said elections py appointing officers to sh 

That the proceedings of the convention for the establishment of a national | manage and take control of the same and certify the results to Con eres 
government, except what respects the supreme executive, be referred to acom- a6 bee! 
mittee for the purpose of reporting a constitution, conformably to the proceed- gress. : still 
ings aforesaid. REAL POINT THEN AT ISSUE. rr 

. : . ‘ iaon’ 

On the 24th (page 201) the convention chose this committee on de- Before reading Mr. Madison’s remarks I beg to call the attention « and 
tail by ballot. 1t consisted of Hons. John Rutledge, of SouthCarolina, | the House to the tact that Mr. Lopae in his report and speech has care- } 
aiterward Chief Justice; Edmand Randolph, of Virginia, aiterward | fully abstained from iniorming this body as to the real point 0 Mr. Mr 
Washington’s Attorney-General and Secretary of State; Nathaniel | Madison’s remarks. Mr. LopGe, as well as all other advocates 0! tle mi 
Gorham, of Massachusetts; Oliver Ellsworth, ot Connecticut, after. | bill, hides the fact that five minates before this much quoted speec! 0! tio 
ward Senator, Chief-Justice and envoy to France; and James Wilson, | Mr. Madison was made the convention had by unanimous vote acopted «pri 
of Pennsylvania, alterward on the Supreme Bench. On the 26th, the | that part of the proposed Constitution which is in these worus: ele 
proceedings and the resolution were relerred, The clause affecting the coe mee ee aateppes of penton the ent tae members of 
election of members of Congress, as shown by the Journal, page 207, | “<2 ('0U*? tonne er cra eae eee eae ears eee ‘ 
and by Elliot, vol. 5, page 375, was: This left the question entirely with the States. If they failed or re- - 

Resolved, That the members of the first branch of the Legislature ought to be fused to prescribe the time, place, and manner there could be ne A ~ wh 
elected by the people of the several States for the term of two years, gress, and the committee on detail had therefore proposed the addition on 

The plans proposed to the convention by Mr, C. Pinckney on May 29 | 0! the following words: to: 
and by Mr. Patterson on June 15 were also referred to the committee | . ae eet peremaee conseeains them may at any time be altered by the Leg 
on detail, after which the convention adjourned until August 6, | *’*ure of the Un ys : ' re: 
(Journal, page 214, and Elliot, page 376.) The articles in Mr. Pinck- | 1t was these words which Mr. Pinckney and Mr. Rutledge propos! Ki 
=<;'s plan with regard to elections of members of Congress were (El- | to strike out. ‘Ww ; : sie po 
liot, page 129, and Journal, pages 72 and 73) : This was the provision which Mr. Pinckney, Mr. Rutledge, an: Mi oh: 

Arricie III, The members of the House of Delegates shall be chosen every Roger Sherman argued should be stricken from the Constitution. = po 
- year by the peuple of the several States, and the qualification of the | Madison, Mr. King, Mr. Morris, and Mr. Gorham, each having jus it, 
electors shall be the same as those of the electors in the several States for their | yoted to place the power originally and permanently with the States, sta 
RaETeS. : " a ‘ ; * seemed to feel that in case the States did not exercise it a continuen' th 

Arricie V. Each State shall prescribe the time and manner of holding elec- and secondary power should be given to Congress, and in reading thei vie 
tions by the people for the House of Delegates, and the House of Delegates -hall remarks we must keep this important fact in our minds. ; th 
be the judges of the elections, returns, and qualifications of their members. I will now read Mr. Madison’s remarks, from page 401, Elliot, vo! ” 

Mr. Patterson’s plan is on page 191 of Elliot and 123 of the Journal. | ume 5: th 
Tt has no provision tor the election of Congressmen, but it authorizes “ on. Beapeen, Sepnegetie af e Geneusl Oaverasnees mmppence thet n° Sain te 

. es * al Fe so islatures will sometimes fail or refuse to consult the common pst at (h 
Congress to elect a I ederal Executive. None of the plans presented omnes of their local conveniences or prejudices. The policy of referring | R 
conterred any power upon Congress to either make or alter any regula- | appointment of the House of Representatives to the people, ad not to the Les Ae 
tions atfecting the election of members of Congress, and no suggestions ee of hag an - , beer the — — = eS ar: a : in 
of that character had been made tothe convention. On August 6 Mr. | ine States ought not to have the uncontrolled right of regulating the (ines al 
Rutledge delivered in the report of the committee of detail. places, and manner of holding elections, These were words of great latitucc. Pe 

2 iy 











It was impossible to foresee all the abuses that might be made of the discretion- 
ar power. Whether the electors should vote by ballot or viva voce; should 
assemble at this place or that place; should be divided into districts or all weet 
atone place; should all vote for all the Representatives or all in a district vote 
for a number allotted to the district—these and many other points would de- 
pend on the Legislatures and might materially affect the appointments, 


MADISON'S REAL MEANING, 


We see here that Mr. Madison speaks of the time, place, and man- | 


ner of holding elections. He says ‘‘ whether the electors should vote 
py ballot or viva voce,”? that means manner; ‘‘ should assemble in thfs 
place or that place;’’ “‘should be divided into districts or all meet at 
one place. ’’ 
all vote for all the Representatives, or all in a district vote tora member 
allotted to the district.’’ I suppose Mr. Madison meant by this expres- 
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Here Mr. Madison refers to the place of voting: ‘‘Should | 


| 


sion to submit the question as to whether members of Congress would | 


be elected by districts or upon a general ticket. 
referred to place and manner of holding elections, but 1t does not mean 
that the Constitution authorizes Congress to appoint the officers of elec- 
tion to register the votes, count the ballots, and certily the results. 
Anything said by Mr. Madison about exercising controlling power meant 
entrolling the time, place, and manner, as indicated and explained by 


him. 
Mr. Madison then says, pages 401 and 402: 


Whenever the State Legislatures had a favorite measure to carry they would 
take care so to mold their regulations as to fmvor the candidatesthey wished to 
weeed. Besides, the inequality of the representation in the Legislatures of 
particular States would produce a like inequality in their representation in the 
National Legislature, as it was presumable that the counties having the power 
in the former case would secure it to themselves in the latter. What danger 
could there be in giving a controlling power to the National Legislature? Of 
whom was itto consist? First, of a Senate to be chosen by the State Legisla- 
wres. Ifthe latter, therefore, could be trusted, their representatives could not 
he dangerous, Secondly, of Representatives elected by the same people who 
elect the State Legislatures. Surely, then, if confidence is due to the latter it 
must be due tothe former. It seemed asimproper in principle, though it might 
be leas inconvenient in practice, to give to the State Legislatures this great 
authority over the election of the representatives of the people in the General 
Legislature as it would be to give to the lattera like power over the election of 
their representatives in the State Legislature. 


Ihave been careful to give every word which the advocates of the 
force bill quote from Mr. Madison, and I insist, even taken as fixed by 
them, there is nothing in these remarks to justily their assumption, 
and when we complete Mr. Madison’s remarks by adding the words 
which Mr. LopGE and the other advocates of the bill always omit, 
there is no ground whatever for the position taken by these gentlemen. 
The words which explain the previous remarks of Mr. Madison are 
these. I continue, on page 402: 


All these suggestions | 


LECORD. 


OSS 


ones who spoke against them, a 
LODGE infor 


bare majority of one, and yet Mr. 
is us that 


The motion was lost, apparently without a « 


livision id, if we may judge from 
| Mr. Madison’s notes, had no serious s ip} n the nvention, 
Mr. Lonce does not mention Roger Sherman’s sur port of the motion 
' - > 7 ‘> - ' 
made by Pinckney and Rutledge, and unfortunately Mr. Maison fails 
| to give the speeches of any one of thi gentlemen, although he gives 
his own very fully. He says, however (page 402 
Mr. SatceMan did not know but it might best to retain the clause, though 
he had himself sufficient contideuce in the State Le rislatu 
ELECTION AUSE FINALLY A 
Mr. Madison then continues to recite the proceedings of the conven 
lion. I read trom page 42: 
The motion of Mr. Pickney and Mr. Rutledge did not prevail 
The word * respectively’ was inserted after the word * State. 
On the motion of Mr, Read, the word ‘their’ was struck out, and “ regula- 
tions in such cases,’’ inserted in place of “ provisions concerning them,” the 


clause then reading, “but regulations in each of the forezoing cases may 


ut 

any time be made or altered by the Legislature of the United States Chis was 
meant to give the National Legislature a power not only to alter the p Visions 
of the States, but to make regulations in case the States should fail or refuse 
altogether. 

Article VI, section 1, as thusamended was agreed to 

rhe clause, as adopted, was then in these words 

ARTICLE VI 

Secrion!, The times and places and manner of holding the elect 3 oft! 

members of each House shall be prescribed by the Leyisiature of each state. re 


spectively, but regulations in each of the foregoing cases may at any time be 
made or altered by the Legislature of the United States, 


On pages 535 and 536 we see that, on September 10, 


the Constitution 
was reierred to a ‘committee fo 


r revising the style and arrangement 
of the articles.”’ 

On September 12 Mr. Johnson, from the committee on style. made 

| his report. 

The clause referring to elections was changed so as to read: 

Sec. 4. The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Se tors and 
Representatives shall be prescribed in cach State by the Legislature thereof 
but the Congress may, at any time, by law, make or alter such regula 

On September 14 I find thisentry. I read from page 542 

Article I, section 4, ‘except as to the places of choosing Senator was ad 
ded, nem. con., to the end of the first clause, in order to exempt the seats of gov- 
ernment in the States from the power of Congress 

This completed the article as it now standsin the Constitation. On 
September 16, Mr. Elbridge Gerry, of Massachusetts, announced, page 
553, that he would withhold his name from the Constitution, giving as 


This was meant to give the National Legislature a power not only toalterthe | 


provisions of the States, but to make regulations in case the States should fuil 
or refuse altogether, 


| one of his reasons— 


The only other expressions uttered in the conyention which are relied | 


on by Mr. LODGE are sentences irom Mr, King and Mr. Morris. 
are found on page 402 Elliot’s Debates, volume 5, and in Madison’s 
Papers, volume 3, pages 1280 and 1281. They are as I will read: 


They | 


Mr. Krxq. If this power be not given to the National Legislature, their right | 


of judging of the returns of their members may be frustrated. No probability 
has been suggested of its being abused by them. 
erecting the General Government on theauthority of the State Legislatures has 
been fatal to the Federal establishment, it would seem as if many gentlemen 
still foster the dangerous idea. 


Mr. Gouverneur Morris observed that the States might make false returns 
and then make no provisions for new elections. 

Mr. LopGe and his associates quote these remarks of Mr. King and 
Mr. Morris, but they do not tell this House that they were made ten 
minutes after they, together with Mr. Madison and the entire conven- 
tion, had agreed upon the clause which gave the general, original, and 


primary power of prescribing the time, place, and manner of holding | 


elections to the States. 
SECONDARY POWER OF CONGRESS. 

That question was therefore settled and the subject of discussion 
was as to the propriety of striking out the latter part of the clause, 
which, if done, would have deprived Congress of the secondary and 
contingent power even in case the States should fail or refuse altogether 
to make any regulations by which elections could be held. 

The great apprehension was that the States would fail to send rep- 
Tesentatives to Congress, and for that reason Mr. Madison and Mr. 
King and Mr. Morris wished to preserve this contingent and secondary 
power to Con:ress. That was the question before them. It was not, 
thall Congress have all the power? but it was that, having given the 
power to the States, shall we, in the event they refuse or fail to exercise 
it, give the power to Congress? That was the question, and to under- 
stand what Cement by the words used by them one must keep in mind 
the point upon which their arguments were directed, and with this in 
View thereis nothing to justify any such conclusion as is contended for by 
the framers of this bill. There is no room tor argument that they even 
meant that Congress could take the power of making regulations from 
States, much less that they could take entire control of the elec- 
ions, 

It will be observed that Sherman of Connecticut and Pinckney and 
Rutledge of South Carolina all spoke in favor of leaving this question 
urevocably with the States, and not allowing Congress to in any way 
alter regulations made by States, and Madison of Virginia, Morris of 
Pennsylvania, and Gorham and King of Massachusetts were the only 


| State by the people thereof, under the recommendati: 


The power of Congress over the places of election, 

For half a century Mr. Elbridge Gerry possessed in an eminent de- 
gree the confidence, esteem, and admiration of the American peuple. 
He was a graduate of Harvard, member of both the Colonial aud Con- 
tinental Congresses, member of the constitutional convention of 1787, 


and aiter this was twice elected to the United States Congress as a 


: | Federalist; was also elected governor of Massachusetts and Vice-Pres- 
Although this scheme of ; ; _— p e-Pres 


ident of the United States. 

Mr. Gerry feared to give Congress even the power to fix the places of 
election. 

What would that statesman have thought had he been told that a 
century from that time a member of Congress from Massachusetts would 
insist upon Congress taking the entire control from the States? 

On September 13, Dr. Johnson reported the following, together with 
another resolution to be substituted for articles 22 and 23. 
page 541: 

Resolved, That the preceding Constitution be laid before the United States 


in Congress assembled; and that it is the opinion of this convention that it 
should afterwards be submitted) to a convention of delegates chosen in each 


I read from 


m of its Lewislature, for 
their assent and ratification; and that each convention assenting to and rati- 
fying the same should give notice thereof to the United states in Congress 
assembled. 

The Journal of Congress, September 28, 1787, volume 4, page 781, 
informs us that these resolutions were adopted by the convention on 
September 17, immediately after the signing of the Constitution, which 
instrument was reported to Congress. Conventions were held in the 
several States, and I have before me the proceedings of the conven 
tious held in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, New York, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, and Rhode Island, and [tind 
in conventions of these eight States the great objection to the Consti- 
tution was this clause which allowed Congress in certain events to make 
or alter, etc., and the Constitution was only ratified upon 
being given that this authority would not be exercised. 

I will now cal! the attention of the House to the language used in 
the debates on this clause in the conventions of the States I have men- 


assurance 


| tioned, and will also invite attention to the demands made by these 


States that this clause be stricken from the Constitution. 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE CONVENTION, 


First, we will examine Massachusetts. I would like to review the 
various speeches of the able men who composed that body, but I shall 
be compelled to content myself with calling attention to the report of 
the committee. 
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I read from page 176, Elliot’s Debates, volume 1: 

The convention having impartially discussed and fully considered the Con- 
stitution for the United States of America, * * * 

Do, ia the name and in behalf of the people of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, assent to and ratify the said Constitution for the United States of 
America. 

And, as it is the opinion of this convention that certain amendments and 
alterations in the said Constitution would remove the fears and quiet the appre- 
hensi ons of many of the good people of this Commonwealth, and more effectu- 
ally guard against an undue administration of the Federal Government, the 
convention do therefore recommend that the following alterations and pro- 
visions be introduced into the said Constitation : 

That Congress do not exercise the powers vested in them by the fourth sec- 
tion of the tirst article but in cases whena State shall neglect or refuse to make 
the regulations therein mentioned or shall make regulations subversive of the 
rights of the people to a free and equal representation in Congress, agreeably 
to the Constitution. 

And finally, asan admonition which it seems incredible that any one 
would neglect, the people in the convention enjoined upon their Rep- 
resentatives in Congress to at all times exert all their influence and 
use all reasonable and legal methods to obtain said alteration in the 
Constitution. 

The language used by this great body of men was as follows (I read 
from page 178): 

And the convention do, in the name and in behalf of the people of this Com- 
mon wealth, enjoin it upon their Representatives in Congress, at all times, until 
the alterations and provisions aforesaid have been considered agrecably to the 
fifth article of the said Constitution, to exert all their influence and use all rea- 
sonable and legal methods to obtain a ratification of the said alterations and 
provisions in such manner as is provided in the said article. 

Notwithstanding this admonition and notwithstanding the fact that 
prominent among those who invoked this admonition were Hon. George 
Cabot, of Beverly, and Hon. Francis Cabot, of Essex, those distin- 
guished patriots and lovers of the principles of liberty are now looking 
from another world and seeing their own blood not only disobeying their 
command, but foremost among those who seek to carry out measures 
referring thereto which violate the principles loved and fought for by 
these people, to a degree and extent far exceeding any apprehension 
they entertained. 

To further show the fear the people of Massachusetts had with re- 
gard to even giving a little power to the Federal Government, upon 
the vote for ratification 168 voted against it and only 187 for ratification, 
and in the cultivated county of Worcester the vote was only 7 for and 
43 apainst the Constitution. 

NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION. 

The New York State ccnvention convened at Poughkeepsie on June 
17, 1788, and George Clinton was elected president. Mr. John Jay, 
afterwards Chie!-Justice of the United States, was a Federalist, and, like 
Alexander Hamilton, advocated a strong government. 

In his speech in the New York convention, June 23, 1788, he said 
(I read from page 252): 

The Hon. Mr. Jay. Sir, it seems to be on all sides agreed that a strong, ener- 
getic Federal Government is necessary for the United States. It has given me 
pleasure to hear such declarations come from all parts of the house. 

If gentlemen are of this opinien, they give us to understand that such a gov- 
ernment is the favorite object of their desire; and alsothat it can be instituted ; 
that, indeed, it is both necessary and practicable. 

Notwithstanding this, Mr. Jay expressed views quitecontrary to those 
enumerated here by the advocates of this bill regarding the scope and 
design of the constitutional provision. 

On Jane 25 Mr. Samuel Jones, a member of the committee on rules, 
said (I read from page 289): 

He did not think it right that Congress should have the power of prescribing 
oraltering the time, place, and manner of holding elections. 

He apprehended that theclause might be so construed as to deprive the States 
of an essential right, which, in the true design of the Constitution, was to be re- 
served to them 

He tuerefore wished the clause might be explained, and proposed forthe pur- 
pose the following amendment: 

** Resolved, As the opinion of this committee that nothing in the Constitution 
now under consideration shall be construed to authorize the Congress to make 
or alter any regulations in any State respecting the times, places, or manner of 
holding elections for Senators or Representatives, unless the Legisiature of 
such State shall neglect or refuse to make laws or regulations for the purpose, 


or fcom any circumstance be incapable of making the same, and then only until 
the Legislature of such State shall make provision in the premises.” 


CHIEP-JUSTICE JAY DEFINES POWERS OF CONGRESS. 
Mr. Jay replied to these remarks. I read from pages 289 and 290: 


The Hon. Mr. Jay said that,as far as he understood the ideas of the gentle- 
man, he seemed to have doubts with respect to this paragraph and feared it 
might be misconstrned and abused. He said that every Government was im- 
perfect unless it had a power of preserving itself. Suppose that by design or 
accident the States should neglect to appoint Representatives ; certainly there 
should be some constitutional remedy for this evil. The obvious meaning of 
the paragraph was that if this neglect should take place Congress should have 

wer, by law, to yor the Government and prevent the dissolution of the 

Tnion. He believed this was the design of the Federal convention. 


Hon. Richard Morris, Governor Clinton, and Mr. Jay continued 
the argument, but not one word was suggested indicating the possibil- 
ity of such a constitutional interpretation as is insisted upon by the 
advocates of this bill. 

Mr. Smith then proposed that the Constitution should provide that 
each State should be divided into districts. 

Mr. Duane replied, expounding some good Democratic principles. I 
read from page 291: 

If the proposed mode of election be the best, the Legislature of this State will 
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undoubtedly adopt it. * * * Sir, how do we know the proposal 
agreeable to the other States? Is every State to be compelled to a: 
ideas or all subjects? If the gentleman will reflect, I believe he wi|! },. 
ful of the propriety of these things. Will it not seem extraordinary ; 
one State should presume to dictate tothe Union? As the Constity 
it will be in the power of each State to regulate this important pojn: 


While the Legistatures do their duty, the exercise of their discre:j,, 
ciently secured. Sir, this measure would carry with it a presuin) 
should be sorry to gee in the acts of this State. It is laying down a 
that whatever may suit our interest or fancy should be imposed \),., 
States, This does not seem to correspond with that moderation 
to see in all the proceedings of this convention. 


On July 11, 1788 (I read from pages 355 and 356), M 
the following resolutions: 


Resolved, as the opinion of the committee, That the Constitutio, 
sideration ought to be ratified by this convention. 

Resolved further, as the opinion of the commiitee, That such parts 
Constitution as may be thought doubtful ought to be explained, and: 
ever amendments may be deemed useful or expedient ought to 
mended. 

Mr. Jay wassupported by Mr. Chancellor Livingston and Mr. ©! 
Morris,and opposed by Mr. Melancthou Smith. Thedebateson this: 
tinued till Tuesday, the i5th of July, when Mr. Smith moved, as ay a: 
ment, to add to the first resolution proposed by Mr. Jay, so that the su 
amended, should read as follows: 

“ Resolved, as the opinion of this commitice, That the Constitution und 
eration ought to be ratified by this convention, upon condition, n: 
that until a convention shall becalled aud convened for proposing a: 
to the said Constitution * * * the Congress will not make or alt: 
lation in this State respecting the time, places,and manner of hoi 
tions for Senators or Representatives, unless the Legislature of this 
neglect or refuse to make laws or regulations for the purpose, or fro 
cumstances be incapable of making the same; and that in those cases « 
will only be onbeaion 
in the premises.” 


I now read from pages 357 and 358: 

On July 23 Mr. Jones moved that the words “on condition” in th 
should be obliterated and the words “in full confidence” subst 
was carried. : 

The vote was 31 to 29, and on July 26 the Constitutio: 
conditionally ratified by a vote of 30 to 27. 

After ratifying the Constitution the convention adopted a 1 

| which I will read from volume 11, part 2, page 321, Twenty-s 

Congress, April, 1842: 

And the convention do, in the name and on behalf of the people of the 
of New York, enjoin it upon their Representatives in Congress to exert a 


influence and use ali reasonable means to obtain a ratification cf tle { 
amendments to the said Constitution, in the manner prescribed ther 


d until the Legislature of this State shal! mak 


» 


And among the amendments the representatives from \: 
were enjoined to secure was the following: 


That the Congress shall not make or alter any regulation in any > 
specting the times, places,and manner of holding elections for Sea 
Representatives unless the Legislature of such State shall neglect or r 
make laws or regulations for the purpose or from any circumstance ! 
ble of making the same; and then only until the Legislature of such S 
make provision in the premises. 


NORTH CAROLINA CONVENTION. 

In North Carolina there was a stormy time, very largely due t 
fear that improper use would be made of this permissive and co 
tional power given to Congress with reference to the time and ! 
of electing Senators and Representatives. 

The convention met July 21, 1788, and elected Samuel Jobuson it 
president after much discussion and debate. I read from Debate: 
Convention in North Carolina, page 210. It was finally— 


| Resolved, That a declaration of rights * * * ought to be laid before | 
gress, and the convention of the States that shall or may be called for the ; 
pose of amending the said Constitution, for their consideration, previous | 
ratification of the Constitution aforesaid on the part of the State of North (s 
lina. 

They included proposed amendments to the Constitution, and prom 
nent among these was the following, which I will read from page »! 
17. That Congress shal! not alter, modify, or interfere in the times. p!a 
manner of holding elections for Senators and Representatives, « 
them, except when the Legislature of any State shall neglect, refuse 
abled, by invasion or rebellion, to prescribe the same. 

; 


On August 2 (I read from page 216)— 


Mr. [REDELL moved that the report be amended to read : 

“ That this convention having fully deliberated on the Constitutio 
they do therefore, on behalf of the State of North Carolina and the goo! » 
thereof, and by virtue of the authority to them delegated, ratify the sai‘ 
stitution on the part of this State: and they do at the same time re 
that as early as possible the following amendments to the said Copsti! tion ms! 
be pro for the consideration and adoption of the several States '» | 
Union, in one of the modes preseribed by the fifth article thereof.'’ 

But the feeling against Federal encroachments was so strony t!.' 
the vote really amounted to a rejection of the Constitution, 1>4 being 
against it and 84 for it. 

It is true that after the people of North Carolina had read the p10 
ceedings of conventions of other States, and had by this and othe! 
means become convinced that the Federal Government would not 4 
tempt to regulate the manner of conducting elections in States, . 


| tution. 
PENNSYLVANIA CONVENTION, : 
The Pennsylvania convention met November 21, 1787, and electe" 
Frederick Augustus Muhlenberg president. ; 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. McKean discussed the clause of the propose" 
constitution which referred to elections. 
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They were both earnest advocates of the establishment of a Federal | 


Government. On page 296 Mr. Wilson says: 


The times, places,and manner of holding elections for Representatives may 
pe altered by Congress. This power, sir, has been shown to be necessary, not 
only on some particular occasions, but even to the very existence of the Federal 
Government, I have heard some very improbable suspicions indeed suggested 
with regard to the manner in which it will be exercised. * * * When the 

wer of regulating the time, place, or manner of holding elections is exercised 
fy the Congress it will be to correct the improper regulations of a particular 
State. 


On pages 313 and 316 Mr. McKean enumerates objections which had 
peen urged against the Constitution, and particularly dwells upon ap- 
prehensions which had been expressed— 


Thatthe Congress may by law deprive the electors of a fair choice of their 
representatives by fixing improper times, places, and modes of election. 


Mr. McKean said (page 316): 


Annual Congresses are expressly secured; they have only a power given to 
them to take care that the elections shall be at convenient and suitable times 
and places and conducted in a proper manner; and I can not discover why we 
may not intrust these particulars to the representatives of the United States 
with as much safety as to those of the individual States. 

In some States the electors vote viva voce, in others by ballot; they ought to 
be uniform, and the elections held on the same day throughout the United 
States, to prevent corruption or undue influence. 


The Pennsylvania convention ratified the Constitution, but coupled 
with that action arecommendation that the instrament be amended by 
adding these words: 

That Congress shall not have power to make or alter regulations concerning 
the time, place, and manner of electing Senators and Representatives, except 


in case of neglect or refusal by the State to make regulations for the purpose ; 
and then only for such time as such neglect or refusal shal! continue. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONVENTION. 


New Hampshire ratified the Constitution on June 20,1788, but recom- | 


| clearly appear that it was essentially necessary to give it 
| out it there could have been no security for the General ¢ 


mended that the following alterations be introduced in said Constitu- 
tion (I read from Ejliott’s Debates, volume 4, page 214): 


That Congress do not exercise the powers vested in them by the fourth section 
of the first article but in cases where a Siate shall neglect or refuse to make the 
regulations therein mentioned or shall make regulations subversive of the 
rights of the people to a free and equal representation in Congress. Nor shall 
Congress in any case make regulations contrary to a free and equal representa- 
tion. 

SOUTH CAROLINA CONVENTION, 


South Carolina was probably more emphatic than other States in ex- 
pressing her views as to the importance of reserving entirely to the 
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With respect to the other point vas () ght that tl ‘gulation of time, 
place, ahd manner of « 5 st iniform through 
out the co nent; some States 1 eel son the principies of 
equality and others might regulate th ‘ 

Phis diversity would be obviously u Elect gulated now un- 
equaiiy in some States, par ariy Sou Ca 1, with res to Charleston, 
which is represented by thirty members. * * * I vossible to fix 
the time, place, and ma of t € Repres » t Constitu 
tion it was 1d necessary to | vetl ‘ 1 of t ‘ in the first place, 
to the state gov nm ts as bel iw 1 the situation of the pe 
ple, subject to the control of the Gen t 1 order to enable it to 

| produce uniformity and prevent And considering the 
State governments ¢ i Gener: t acting in dif- 
ferent and independent capacities for t vas thoughtthe particular 
regulations snould be submitted to the forme it reneral regulations to 
the latter. Were they exclusively under tne « rolor the State governments, 
the General Gover ent might easil c But, if they be regulated 
| properly by the State Legislatures,the C« lw ery properly 


| never be erercised 


States the right of prescribing the time, place, and manner of holding | 


elections of members of Congress. 

In ratifying the Constitution on May 23, 1788, that State insisted 
upon submitting the following recommendation, which I read from 
Elliott’s Debates, volume 4, page 213: 


And whereas it is essential to the preservation of the rights reserved to the 
several States and the freedom of the people undes the operations of a General 
Government that the right of prescribing the manner, time, and places of hold- 
ing the elections to the Federa! Legislature should be forever inseparably an- 
nexed to the sovereignty of the several States, this convention doth declare 
that the same ought to remain to all posterity a perpetual and fundamental 


I will dwell at some length upon the remarks of Mr. 
strongly advocated the retention of the clause wh 


the secondary and contingent authority to make o1 


Nicholas, who 
ich gave Congress 


alter regulations 


regarding the election of members of Congress. 

[t will be seen that his construction is diametrically opposed to that 
insisted upon by the gentleman from Massachusetts | Mr. LopcE]. I 
read from the proceedings of June 4, on pages 38 and 39 

MR. NICHOLAS DEYINES THI ( Pi OI ri ( | 
rh is another objection which has been echoed from one end of the conti- 


nent to the other, that Congress may alte! 





the time, place, and manner of hold- 
ing clections; that they may direct the place of elections to be where it will be 
impossible for those who have aright to vote to atterd; for +, that the, 
may order the freeholders of Albemarle to vote in the county of Princess Anne 
or vice versa, or regulate elections otherwise in such a manner as totally to de 
feat their purpose and lay them entirely under the influence of Congress 

I flatter myself that from an attentive c 


try } 


nstanc 


nsideration of this power it will 
to Congress, as with 

vernment against 
the State Legislatures. 

It will be observed that Mr. Nicholas urges the retention of the 
clause upon the same grounds as Mr. Madison, that it might be nec- 
essary in case the States should neglect to make the needed regula- 
tions, or, to use Mr. Madison’s words fail or refuse altogether.’’ Mr. 
Nicholas then proceeds: 


What, Mr. Chairman, isthe danger apprehended in this case? If I uwnder- 
stand it right, it must be that Congress might cause the elections to be held in 
the most inconvenient places and at so inconvenient a time and in sucha man- 
ner as to give them the most undue influence over the choice; nay, even to 
prevent the elections from being held at all in order to perpetuate themselves. 
tut what would be the consequence of this measure? 

It would be this, sir, that Congress would cease toexist; it would destroy the 
Congress itself: it would absolutely be an act of suicide; and, therefore, it can 
never be expected. 

This alteration, so much apprehended, must be made by law; that is, with 
the concurrence of both branches of the Legislature. 

Wili the House of Representatives, the members of which are chosen only for 
two vears and who depend on the people for their re-election, agree to such an 


|} alteration? 


tight in the local, exclusive of the interference of the General, Government, ex- | 


ceptin cases where the Legislatures of the States shall refuse or neglect to per- 
form and fulfill the same according tothe tenor of the said Constitution. 


The convention was so earnest with regard to this important subject 
that the last action before adjournment was the adoption of the resolu- 
tion which I read from page 214: 


Resolved, That it be a standing instruction to all such delegates as may here- 


after be elected to represent this State in the General Government to exert their | 


utmost abilities and influence to effect an alteration of the Constitution con- 
formably to the aforegoing resolutions. 

This resolution immediately precedes the signature of the distin- 
guished president of the convention, Hon. Thomas Pinckney. 

{Here the hammer fell. ] 


Tuesday, July 1, 1890. 


Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I desire to proceed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama is recognized. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, when my time expired 
on yesterday I was discussing the action of people in the conventions 
which ratified the Constitution. I will now continue. 

THE VIRGINIA CONVENTION. 


The Virginia convention met the 2d day of June, 1788, and Hon. 

Edmund Pendleton was elected president and Mr. Benjamin Harrison 
was appointed chairman of the committee on credentials. 
_ I can not pretend to give more than a cursory glance at the proceed- 
ings, but it is quite clearly shown that the convention did not favor those 
features which gave any power to Congress to in any event make regu- 
lations as to the election of its members. 

On June 14 (I read from page 276, Elliott’s Debates, volume 2): 


Mr. Monroe wished that the honorable gentleman, who had been in the Fed- 
era! convention, would give information respecting the clause concerning elec- 
tions, He wished to know why Congress nad an ultimate control over the 
time, place, and manner of elections o Representatives, and the time and man- 
ner of that of Senators, and also why there was an exception as to the place of 
“sting Senators. 

r. 


nertn place of choosing the Senators it might compe! the State 


‘to elect them in a different place from that of their usual sessions, 
which would some inconvenience and was not necessary for the ob- 
ject of regulating the elections. But it was necessary to give the General Gov- 


¢rnment @ contro! over the time and manner of choosing the Senators to pre- 
Vent its own dissolution. 





| plained by those who ratified and 


; 
| who ratified it who says that the assumption of 


It is unreasonable to suppose it 


Here we see this Virginian a century ago arguing with his fellow 
delegates in convention assembled and insisting that Congress would 
never even alter the time for holding elections for members of Congress. 
He then continues, page 39 

But let us admit for a momentthat they wil What would be the conse 
of passing such a law? 

It would be, sir, that after th 


yuence 


expiration of the two years, @ the next elec 


tion, they would either choose such men as would alter the law or they would 
resist the Government. 
Anenlightened people will never suffer what w established for their se 


curity to be perverted toan act of ty: i 
Mr. LODGE and other advocates of this measure tell us and the coun- 
try that the language used and the intention of the Constitution as ex 
on that 
ivy ti i ( ‘ 
power to pass this bill which divests the States of all pows 


the election of members of this body, and yet here i 


framed ingress has 
r regardin 
one of the men 
much less power | 
il would be an act of tyranny 
| forbid that an 
to be ds 
Our people are 
but with the 
» would-be destroyer 


Congress than is contemplated by this b 
which would be resisted by an e! lights ned people. ( 
evil should be inflicted upon us of so fearful a charact 
nounced by our forefathers as justifying resistan 
law-abiding and will never resist the dec: 
ballets of freemen they will drive from power ti 
of the principles of popular government 
Mr. Nicholas then says: 


Tt may be said, perhaps, that resista: would then be« 





es of Congress 








are vested with the power of raising an arm to which I that if ever Cor 
gress shall have an army suflicient tl I ose, ic i to execute 
their unlawful commands, before they w lactunder this iey would 
| pulloff the mask and declare themselves abs 

lask, Mr. Chairman »velty in G nme I our State 
Legislature the power of fixing the time, places, and manner of hol ling elec- 
tions? The possible abuse here complained of never can hay 1a8 long as th 
people of the United States are virtu 

As long as they conti: » to have s timents of freedor and independence 
should the Congress be wicked enough to harbor so absurd an idea as thi« ob 


| jection supposes, the 





le will defeat their attempt by choosing other Re 


| resentatives who will alter the law 
ADISON. Mr. Chairman, the reason of the exception was that if Con- | 


HE CALLS THE ACTION NOW PROPOSED UNLAWFUL AND WICK 
I call especial attention to the fact that this speaker—one of those 
who ratified the Constitution—refers to such action as is here proposed 
as unlawful, and he speaks of an attempt on the part of Congress to ex- 
ecute such a measure as an unlawful attempt, and he contends that 








68S 


Congress would not be wicked enough to harbor so absurd an idea. Mr. 
Nicholas continues: 

If the State Legislature, by accident, design, or any other cause, would not 
appoint a place for holding elections, then there might be no election till the 
time was past for which they were to have been chosen; and as this would 
eventually putan end to the Union, it ougl¥ to be guarded against, and it could 
only be guarded against by giving this discretionary power to the Congress, of 
altering the time, place, and manner of holding the elections, 


This language clearly shows that those who framed and ratified the 
Constitution never contemplated the exercise of any power whatever 
on the part of Congress éxcept in the event that the power was not ex- 
ercised by the States, and this is, if possible, more fully illustrated by 
the turther remarks of Mr. Nickolas which I will read: 


Itis absurd to suppose that Congress will exert this power or change the 
time, place, and manner established by the States, if the States will regulate 
them properly or so as not to defeat the purpose of the Union. 

It is urged that the State Legislatures ought to be fully and exclusively pos- 
sessed of this power. 

Were this the case it might certainly defeatthe Government. As the powers 
vested by this plan in Congress are taken from the State Legislatures, they 
would be prompted to throw every obstacle in the way of the General Govern- 
ment. It was, then, necessary that Congress should have this power. 

Another strong argument ior the necessity of this power is tnat, if it was left 
solely to the States, there might have been as many times of choosing as there 
are States. 


It will be noticed that Mr. Nicholas says it is absurd to suppose 
that Congress will exert this power if the States will regulate elections 
80 as not to defeat the purposesot the Union, and that it was necessary 
in that event that Congress should have the power of regulating the 
time, place, and manner, as the States might certainly defeat the Gov- 
ernment, because the power vested in Congress was taken from the 
States, and this fact Mr. Nicholas contended would cause the States to 
become jealous of the Federal Government. 


BENJAMIN HARRISON, IN 1788, FOR LIBERTY AND THE PEOPLE, 


It may not be amiss at this time to allude to the emphatic manner 
with which Mr. Benjamin Harrison insisted that this and other amend- 
ments should be made to the Constitution as a condition-precedent 
to its ratification by Virginia. Il read from the proceedings of June 
25, 1788, volume 2, pages 457 and 458, 

Mr. Benjamin Harrison said: 


New Hampshire does notapp ove ot the Constitution as it stands. They have 
refused itno. In Ma-sachusetts we are old that there was a decided maj ur.ty 
in their convention who opposed the Constitation as itstood, and w-re in favor 
of previous amendments, but were afterwards by the address and a: tifice of the 
t ederalist. prevailed upon to ra'ify i. 

Rhode Island is not worthy the attention of this House, She is of no weight 
or importance to influence any general subject of consequence. New York, we 
have every reason to believe, will reject the Constitution, unless amendments 
be obtained. Hence it clearly appears that there are three States which wish 
for amcndments. 

In Maryland there isa considerable number who wish amendments to be had. 

Virginia is divided; let this question be determined which way it will, one- 
half of the people at least wish amendments to be obtained. 

North Carolina is decidedly against it. 

South Carolina has proposed amendments. 

Under this representation it appears that there are seven States who wish to 
ect amendments, 


It will be observed that afterevents showed that nine of the States 
demanded amendments. 
Mr. Harrison continued in these words: 


Can it be doutved, if these seven States insert amendments as the condition of 
their accession, that they would not be agreedto? * * * 

| am not prejudiced against New England or og part. They are held upto 
usasa people from whom protection will come. illany protection come from 
thence for many years? 

When we were invaded, did any gentleman from the Northern States come 
to relieve us? No, sir; we were left to be buffeted. General Washington, in 
the greatness of his soul, came with the French auxiliaries and relieved us op- 
portonely. 

Were itnot for this we should have been ruined, I call heaven to witness that 
Tam a friend to the Union, but I conceive the measure of adoption to be unwar- 
rantable, precipitate,and dangerously impolitic. Should we rush into sudden 
perdition [ should resist with the fortitude of aman. As to the amendments 
proposed by gentiemen, I do not object to them, They are inherently good, but 
they are put in the wrong place, subsequent instead of previous, 


This speech shows the iptensity of the convictions entertained by this 
illustrious ancestor of President Harrison. He insisted that the pro- 
vision of the Constitution we are discussing should be struck out previ- 
ous to the ratification of that instrument, or, as he expressed it, this 
should be demanded previous to ratification, as a condition precedent 
and not subsequent. Can there be any doubt what that grand old 
man’s views would be on the Lodge bill? 1 wish he were here to speak 
in this Hall. His denunciations would shake this building from its 
topmost turret to its undermost foundation. 


VIRGINIA AGAINST CONGRESSIONAL INTERFERENCE. 


The Constitution was finally ratified on Thursday, June 26, 1788, as 
shown by the Proceedings, page 483, but coupled with this ratifica- 
tion were certain recommendations, including the following, which I 
read irom page 486: 


That Congress shall not alter, modify, or interfere in the times, places, or 
manrer of holding election for Senators and Representatives, or either of them, 
except when the Legislature of any State shall neglect, refuse, or be disabled, 
by invasion or rebellion, to prescribe the same. 

And in theclosing moments of the convention they enjoined their Re 
resentatives in Congress to secure the alterations they recommended. 
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This invocation of the convention is in these words (I read from page 
486): = 


And the convention do, in the nameand behalf of the people of this Qo 
wealth, enjoin it upon their Representatives in Congress to exert a! t..), 
ence and use all reasonable and legal methods to obtain a ratification of tio 
foregoing alterations and provisions in the manner provided by the fi/th a; a 
cle of the said Constitution and in all Congressional laws to be pissed jn the 
mean time, to conform to the spirit of these amendments as iar as the.) 4 ¢ a 
stitution will admit. 4 


RHODE ISLAND CONVENTION. 

Rhode Island, after refusing to send delegates to the constitutional 
convention and after refusing by an almost unanimous vote to enter. 
tain the question of ratification, finally reconsidered, and on the 
| of May, 1790, that State affirmatively settled the question of rati| 
tion, to which they added the following (I read from page 225, volume 
4, Elliot’s Debates): ‘ 


And the convention do, in the name and behalf of the people of the + 


u 


Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, enjoin it upon their Senators ang 
Repre<eutative, or Representatives, which may be elected to represen: { 
State in Congress, to exert all their influence and use all reasonable mea); 
obtain a ratification of the following amendments: 

That Congress shall not alter, modify, or interfere in the times, Ja 
manner of holding elections for Senators and Representatives, or either 
except when the Legislature of any State shall neglect, refuse, or be disabjeq 
by invasion or rebellion, to prescribe the same. or in case wherethe provisic;, 


| 
made by the State is so imperfect as that no consequent election is i i 
then only until the Legislature of such State shall make provision in the pre: 
™ THE MARYLAND CONVENTION, 

It is asserted that the Maryland convention which ratified the Coy. 
stitution also recommended that that part of the clause (Article |, sec- 
tion 4) be stricken out which gave secondary and contingent power to 
Congress to make regulations as to the time, place, and manner o! holid- 
ing elections for members of Congress. 

I see that on August 21, 1789 (page 799, Annals of the First Con- 
gress), Mr. Smith stated that eight States had expressed that desire, 
and he enumerated New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina. 

Mr. Smith stated that the convention of Maryland appointed : 
mittee to recommend amendments, and among them was the one now 
under consideration. and he had certainly seen the resolutions 

At that time Rhode Island had not ratified the Constitution and was 
not represented in Congress; but I have already shown that when su 
action was taken by that State the following year, May 29, 1790, she « 
phatically demanded that this clause giving contingent power to rev 
late time, place, and manner of elections should be stricken from the 
Constitution. 

We therelore see that nine States took that action, and it is worthy 
of note that, so far as we can learn, all of these nine State conventions 
were unanimous in this demand. The only States which took no 
tion on this subject were Delaware, Connecticut, New Jersey, and 
Georgia. 








CONSTRUCTION OF CLAUSE IN FIRST CONGRESS. 
In the First Congress, first session, August 18, 1789 (page 790, Av- 
nals of Congress), Mr. Thomas Tudor Tucker, of South Carolina, pro- 
| posed to amend the Constitution by striking out the words: 


But the Congress may at any time, by law, make or alter such reg 
except as to the piaces of choosing Senators. 


And on August 21, page 797, Mr. Burke, a distinguished judge, of- 
| 


fered the following: 


Congress shall not alter, modify, or interfere in the times, places, or ann 
of holding elections of Senators or Representatives, except when any State 
shall refuse or neglect, or be unable, by ifivasion or rebellion, to make such 
election. 


Mr. Livermore, page 798, said: 


This was an important amendment, and one that had caused more (1 
the convention of New Hampshire than any other whatever. 


The Hon. Elbridge Gerry, of Massachusetts, afterwards Vice-!’res'- 
dent of the United States, said: 


Ifthe United States are desirous of controlling the elections of the people 
they will in the first place, or wisine of the powers given them by the fourth sec 
tion of the first article, abolish the mode of balloting; then every person must 

ublicly announce his vote, and it would then frequently happen that he would 
be obliged to vote for a man or “the friend of a man” to whom he was under 
obligations. If the Government ws desirous of being arbitrary, elections 
will be ordered at remote places where their friends alone will attend. 


Gentlemen will tell me that these things are not to be apprehended, but if 
they say that the Government has the power of doing them they have wo rght 
to say the Government will never exercise such powers, because it is presu“a- 
ble that they will administer the Constitution at onetime or another wit!) 4 
ite powers; and whenever that time arrives farewell to the rights of the) «op!¢ 


even to elect their own representatives. 

If Vice-President Gerry felt and said— 
farewell to the rights of the peop'e, even to elect their own representa! ives 
if Congress ever became so arbitrary as to fix the place of election 
and to so far late the manner as to say voting should or shou!¢ cot 
be done by ballot, I beg to ask with what horror Mr. Gerry would 
have contemplated this bill, written by John Davenport and ‘athered 
by Henry Casor Lopes, of Massachusetts. 

I now read from page 799: 


Mr. Stove called upon gentlemen to show what confederated governiie!t had 
the power of determining on the mode of theirown election. He apprehent d 
there were none; for the representatives of States were chosen by the ‘tutes 
in the manner they pleased. 
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ngiecidecgaiintadis ia aaa iii eeiaeiaiahaaiieselbaagiiaaiane ideteipitailiaanigiamstimedibibalis 

He was not afraid that the General Government would abuse this power and | Justice Clifford commenced his speech as I will read from page 347 
as little afraid that the States would; but he thought it was in the order of | I : es - . 
things that the power should vest in the States, respectively, because they can | —— ler the proposition involved in tl ea ' ent now under consid 
vary their regulations to accommodate the people in a more convenient man- | CTO one of the most alarming in principle that has been brought forward 


} 2 » r i > ' r nit f . 2 ; 
than can be done in any general law whatever. He thought the amend- | Si"ce I have had a seat in this House, not only on account of the Federa 


ne 





ment was generally expected, and, therefore, on the principles of the majority, | “2°Toachment immediately proposed, and which it is designed to carry into 
ought to be adopted, ihe le Coe mm account of the danger to be apprehended from 
: }; tS Influence as a prece { iid be ad ad. for future outrag upon 
ELECTION CLAUSE IN FOURTEENTH CONGRESS, | the sovereignty of th« Perhaps this insia the precede nore 
ss . ‘ = » to be dreaded than the ax 
[ will now read from the Annals of Congress, December 17, 1816, |? ’° pee: 5 ae ; 
page 301, Fourteenth Congress, second session: | Mr. Clifford said this might be a small matter, but he warned Con 
i sd - eress of the effect of any. even stight. d tu the true it of 
The proposition made by Mr. Pickens to recommcid to the States an amend- sre { the effect of any, CVOR Se h aC} eae e trt D 
ment to the Constitution, to establish an uniformity of the mode of election (by | the Constitution and said 
districts) in all the States of Representatives to Congress and electors of Presi- If the decision which is now made sho not hcrea : wrded as 1 
dent and Vice-President, was read. settled exposition of the Constitution. at all events it may be dra into pree 
In discussing the proposition Mr. Pickens said: aoe t to influence the deliberations o ne one st the power of 
4 ongress to re ilate the time, place, and manner of | r « tic sf the 
Another objection I have heard to ove branch of this amendment is that Con- | ehojce of Re} resentatives oan thule floor. even to tl ) porta ; 
gress already possesses the power of regulating the elections of Representa- the system 
tives, It isa sufficient answer to say that Congress never has yet ventured t« 2 ia . ™ . 
iouch the subject, so extremely delicate is it viewed. Mr. Clifford then urged Congress tot ake ca and not allow ey pedl- 
On page 694, same volume, I find that on January 21, 1817, Mr. | “8¢y © induce action on questions of douhtiul titutionality, and 
Pickens laid before the House proceedings of the Legislature of North continued: 
Carolina, which it was stated were the same as those presented by the It is obvious, if the doctrine is once asserted that Congress has the discretion- 
latureof Mass: -husetts, the pu se being to secure an: ; ary power to supersede the regulations of the States asa question of expediceney 
Legis ature - aSsac se oe e pt rpose DINE tO Set ure an amendment | merely because they are not calculated to promote the party views uf a majority 
to the Constitution requiring members of Congress to he elected by dis- | for the time being, that one encroachment will follow another, until the local 
tote . governments will be stripped of everv vestige of authority over all branches of 
tricts. z tripy g 


BENTON AND M'DUFFIF V8. CONGRESSIONAL INTERFERENCE. the subject 
Mr. Clifford said his objection to the law was not that he opposed 


age 32, J 3 of Congress, Eighteenth Congress, first sessior , 
On page 32, Annals of Congress, Eighteenth Congress, first session, I | 4). method of election it proposed, but he said 


find that on December 11, 1823, Senator Thomas H. Benton introduced 


: . ve . Tr ; | The real ground of opposition to the proposition is, nu ' Lu 4¢ 
aresolution to amend the Constitution. The purpose of the amend- | cither the expediency or propriety of separate districis, ur in the preference 
ment was: given to that mode of election over a general ticket, but | ause the power is 

ne s — a ‘ : . : ai > f, irat time . torv of the Gov nmer to enfore savate 

First. To divide the United States into electoral districts. eee ee he Siery of the Government ere 

- rr or ° . al . eau ts ss upon (he States by Federal command 

Second. Co discontinue the use of intermediate ele ctors. . j The odious character of the amendment consists in the startiing power whi 

Third. To commit the election to a direct vote of the people. ‘That | it assumes, to give directions to the members of the State Legislatures as to thu 
is to say, the people in each Congressional or electoral district should | ™4ner in which they shall discharge their high functions as representatives 

. . . — . ‘ the re ¢ ic 
yote directly by name for a candidate for President and Vice-President, — 
. . f. . hit ve . he fa. a lay i { } . 
and the candidate for each oflice receiving the greatest number of votes Mr. Clifford repeated that he favored the plan provided for by the 
> . . - . hil 1 : ‘ ryt f ' nol >} 
in any district should be entitled to the one vote of that district. | bill, but he discountenanced interference by Congress and such en 

It will be seen that the material difference in this plan consists in | ¢toachments upon the sovereign rights of States, and he said 
the fact that the vote would he by district instead of by State, and the | The power vested in Congress by the Constitution was conferred as an ex 
sames of the candidates for President and Vice-President, instead of | “e™e Tisht, indispensably necessary as a self-preserving principle in the Gor 

? ernment, in case of the inability or refusal on the part of the States to obey the 
the name of an elector, would be on the ballot. injunction imposed upon themselves by the compact, to prescribe the time 

Senator Benton spoke in advocacy of the measure on February 3, | place, and manner of holding elections; and as such is as much a power of leg 
1824 ’ islation whenever the contingency shall happen to call for its exer i ny 

an : . : . : - grant to be found in the instrament 

In this speech, in discussing the meaning of the word ‘‘ manner’’ as - ee — a oe 
used in the Constitution, Mr. Benton says (page 171): = ( lifford argued that. ee Y ia nO Tight to enact ae on ~— 

|; Subject unless States were invaded by a loreign |! 70 as to be unable 

The word *“ manner” can imply nothing but form, as the mode of conducting -* RT ee r they s] } a ae eae : 
the election, certitying the returns, ete * | to provide for elections or they should refuse « ul tomake sach pro 

; Mas oot: J i ' vision, and he continued: 

On December 22, 1825, Hon. George McDuflie, a member of Con- But the framers of the Constitution never de 1 this extreme power fo 
gress from South Carolina, made reports recommending an amendment | any such occasion as the present. Far from it; it was conferred fora different 
to the Constitution regarding Presidential and Congressional elections. | prt ae at would be ne ae t—a high-handed outrage 

pa + « s . . . 2 Ct r ex cise u ime of profounc enCe 3 Ll pene lr 0S to ove 

The plan contemplated the division of the country into districts, | (Pic tie Inve of the States, which have been in existence from the foundation of 
from each of which an elector and member of Congress should be | the Government, and have been practiced upon throu period of fifty years 


elected. One of the reports was very elaborate, occupying the record | Without excitement or complaint 
from pages 850 to 866, and his speech on the resolution occupies the | Mr. Clifford then argued that the fact alone that no change had been 
record from pages 1067 to 1082. made for filty years and no inconvenience had resulted was sufticient 
I read from MecDnffie’s report, Annals of Eighteenth Congress, pages | reason of itself to make the proposed action unadvisable and said (page 
+52 and 853: 348 
! 












it has been said that the times, places, and manuer of electing the members of | In the view which I take of the questio is wholly uw ess to 
this House are now liable to be prescribed by the Legislatures of the several | whether the right of supervision in the premises, if it exists in any case, is de 
States, subject to the controling and superseding power of Congress. | rived from the words “ manne or * place ”’ in the article so frequently cit 

7 . . * & ‘ | from the Constitution, as itis my purpose to prove that nothing can justify Cor 

if it should happen to this, as it has happened to all other free countries, that gresmonal Saterpoes wept Soke, § “ type aaa Steeda 
the Administration of the Republic should fall into the hands of a faction of | CU* Of th — —— be ne me ne ig mee eae ee eee te 
men who, having acquired power by corrupt combinations, would be disposed | Cs GonmEe, = ee egg ee nt Slee eS hee ; 
to retain it in opposition to the will of the people, the power in question would | dific i te Somnorm rate that a aS coe Cees . iS 
hecomeexceedingly dangerous. * * * The committee therefore feel the de | exclusively to the regulations at the polis, 2s by ballot, et 
est conviction that the power now vested in Congress of controlling the election Mr. Clifford then illustrates the inexpedien na 1 ety of ¢} 
ofits own members is utterly inconsistent with every just conception of consti- =“ a ee a sa : - 
tutional liberty, and ought no longer to exist. proposed law and says 

- : . - : After mature deliberation upon this point i rred { 

In some of the prints the report reads ‘it has been seen,’’ but in | ocneral aaenae tion :. That all power ak we f adel > s pr teteaps 
others and the Jatest prints it reads ‘‘it has been said,’’ and it is thus | of holding elections is expressly vested in the States in the first instance 
quoted by Mr. Clifford, page 349, Twenty-seventh Congress. | Gt they ore wales a oetigations of duty, arising out of thelr on 

Mr. MeDniffie was a very distingnished man. He served for fourteen | EEE ie ae Et tT colleen oa oe Gece Cleueranes top denlentnnne ao teat 





years in this House, was governor of South Carolina and an honored i as the States shall continue, as they have heretofore done, to perform that duty 


Senator from that State. es we < a ~ en ee - co a = ‘ 
< is . . 4 is no ery cely to occur of neice rt 11S ot the ™tates o pertorn h 
In 1842, in the Twenty-seventh Congress, a clause was inserted in the high duty, whic , they owe to the Constitution l dette anemtee: On g 
apportionment bill in these words, which I read from volume 11, part | does possess the power, as a self-preserving principle of the compact of 
9 - : | to supply all such needful reculations in the pr se* as may become ne . 
*, page : pe’ , . 
pag 348 g | sary In consequence of the omission of the States their own right 
That in every case where a State is entitled to more than one Represeutative | fy) jurisdiction upon the subject 
the number to which each State shall be entitled uuder this apportionment | 2 : : ‘ ‘ . 
shall be elected by districts composed of contiguous territory equal in number | Mr. Clifford then discusses the matter at great length, and reviews 
a ws — of presentatives to which said State may be entitled, no one | the proceedings of the constitution | convention of 1787 and the speeches 
dist rie i Fe . = . = . . . . 
et electing more than one Representative. in the State conventions which ratified the Constitution, and says, page 
JUSTICE NATHAN CLIFFORD IN 1842. | 349: 
Quite an animated discussion was provoked, many able men of that a aan nates ae a ead nr 
: . . : . . wr : | ination has led me to the following conclusions, which, it seems » De, are 
ume contending that it was a gross infraction of the Constitution. | fully sustained by the language of tle Constitution and by the history of th 
It would be profitable to review the entire discussion, but I must | debates when it was ratified 
content myself with some reference to the remarks of Hon. Nathan | , |}. That the power in the States to prescribe the time, place, and manuer of 


Clifford, of Maine, afterwards for a period of twenty-three years a dis. | 2o!ding elections is exclusive, so long as they continue to perform the duty 


; . * ’ : “ imposed upon them by the Constitution. 
Unguished justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. | 2, That, if the States neglect or refuse to make regulations, Congress has full 
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power over the subject, as a self-preserving principle in the Government, and 
may rightfully exercise it, so far as it may be necessary to supply the omission 
of the States ‘ 

Phat the power to supply such omissions confers a right to legislate, and 
not of enforcing legisiation, on the part of the State. 

4. That any attempt at jurisdiction over the subject, till the States shall have 
omitted or become unable to act for themselves, is a positive violation of the 
true intent and meaning ot the Federal compact and can nothave any binding 
efiect upon the people or the States. 

The above remarks of Justice Clifford ought to profoundly impress 
every member of Congress and every citizen of the United States. 

Mr. Clifford refers to the report made by Mr. McDaflie in the 
Eighteenth Congress and quotes a paragraph of this, a portion of which 
I have read from pages 852 and 853, Annals of Eighteenth Congress. 

I will now call attention to an extract from Mr. Kennedy’s speech 
of April 27, 1842, which I read from the Congressional Globe, page 317: 

But it is contended that this enormous districting power is contained in and 
covered up by the word ‘manner.’ Now,I beg gentlemen to mark the con- 
nection and see to what this word "‘manner"’ refers. The “manner” of what’ 
Of districting the States and prescribing what number of citizens shall vote in 
one district and what portion inanother? No,sir. It isthe * manner” of hold- 
ing the elections Vhat is holding the elections? It is prescribing the mode 
in which the voter shall exercise the right of suffrage, whether he shall vote 
by ticket or viva voce, whether the ticket shall be put into a hat or into a box 


SIEBOLD CASE IN SUPREME COURT. 

The Siebold case is invoked by Mr. LopGeE to sustain him in this 
usurpation of power which is sought to be vested in Federal officers. 

The decision was rendered by Justice Bradley and concurred in by 
a bare majority of the court and was dissented from by those able ju- 
rists, Justice Field and Justice Clifford, and yet there is nothing in the 
opinion of the courtas rendered by Justice Bradley to justify the asser- 
tion that the court decides that the Constitution authorizes Congress 
to pass a law to take control of elections of members of Congress. 

The Siebold case was a decision as to the constitutionality of the acts 
of Congress of May 31, 1870, and February 28, 1871, codified in certain 
sections of Title X XTV of the Revised Statutes, which provide (see sec- 
tions 2011 and 2012) that upon appliance duly made the judge of the 
United States circuit court shall appoint two supervisors of election 
for every election district in cities of upwards of 20,000 inhabitants at 
any election at which a Representative or Delegate in Congress is to be 
voted for, in order that the registration and election may be guarded 
and scrutinized by them. 

Sections 2016, 2017, 2021, and 2022 provide for the appointment of 
deputy marshals and authorize the supervisors to scrutinize the regis- 
tration and the conduct of the election, but do not pretend to give 
any further force or effect to theirreports than to regard them as memo- 
randa of evidence in case of a contest before Congress. 

The head-note numbered 8 contains the gist of the opinion on that 
subject. It says 

In making regulations for the election of Representatives it is not necessary 
that Congress should assume entire and exclusive control thereof. By virtue 
of that clause of the Constitution which declares that “the times, places, and 
manner of holding elections for Senators and Representatives shal! be pre- 
scribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; but the Congress may at any 
t ime by law make or alter such regulations, except as to the place of choosing 
8 enators,’’ Congress has a supervisory power over the subject, and may either 
make eptirely new regulations or add to, aller, or modify the regulations made 
by the State. 

it will be observed that it only refers to regulations and does not 
refer to control. 

It is true the opinion says (page 382): 

The counsel for the petitioners, however, do not deny that Congress may, if 
it chooses, assume the entire regulation of the election of Representatives. 

Even suppose this to be correct, which I do not admit, can not the 
court see a difference between enacting a law to regulate an election and 
enacting a law to take possession of and control it? 

It is only necessary to refer to our ordinary dictionaries to learn how 
this word ‘‘ manner ”’ is defined. 

Worcester gives this definition: 

The mode in which anything is done; method; habit; custom: fashion: 
form; way 

Webster's definition is: 

Mode of action; way of performing or effecting anything; method; style; 
form ; fashion. 

Certainly there is no definition here to justify the assumption that 
power to regulate the manner of doing a thing includes power to do 
the thing. 

JUSTICES FIELD'S AND CLIFFORD'S OPINIONS. 

The opinionsof Justice Field and Justice Clifford most emphatically 
negative any such assumption as is contended for by Mr. Lopar. I 
read from page 418 the dissenting opinion being applied to the Clarke 
as well as to the Siebold case: : 

The power vested in Congress is to alter the regulations prescribed by the 
Legislatures of the States, or to make new ones, as to the times, places, and 
manner of holding the elections. Those which relate to the times and places 
will seldom require anx aflirmative action beyond theirdesignation. And reg- 
ulations as to the manner of holding them can not extend beyond the designa- 
tion of the mode in which the will of the voters shal! be expressed and ascer- 
tained, © 

Is it not going beyond such designation to, as proposed by this bill, 
appoint the officers of election and take control of the subject-matter, 
to register the votes, receive and count the ballots, make the returns, 
and certify the resulis? 
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The opinion proceeds in these words: 


The power does not authorize Congress to determine who shai! pa 
in the election or what shal! be the qualification of voters. These «;, 
not pertaining to or involved in the manner of holding the electj,) 
regulation rests exclusively with the States. And whatever ;, 
gress may prescribe as to the manner of holding the electio 
tives must be so framed as to leave the election of State offi 
they can not be maintained. 


o 


ali 


Yet this bill provides for registrations of the voters 
vass from house to house, an absolute control of the electi 
appointed by Federal courts, and a certification of the res 
officers. 

Justice Field and Justice Clifford also say (page 416) that 
we are considering— 
was designed simply to give to the General Government the mean 
preservation against a possible dissolution from the hostility o 
the election of Representatives or from their neglect to provide suit 
for holding such elections. This is evident from the language of its 4 


some of them members of the convention, when the Constitution w 
to the country for adoption. 


Here are two eminent judges of the Supreme Court de 
emphasis that Congress has any right to enact a law which « 
vises election of Congressmen. What would these eminent in: 
a law which not only supervises, but actually takes complete 


; such elections? But Justice Field and Justice Clifford do not 


in their expressions, but on page 414 they say: 


In my judgment, and I say it without intending any disrespect to 
ates, no such advance has ever before been made toward the conv: 
Federal] system into a consolidated and centralized Government. 

I can not think that those who framed and advocated, and the Sta 
adopted the amendments, contemplated any such fundamental chia 
theory of governmentas those decisions indicate. 


ABHORRENT EFFECT OF THE LAW, 


If the laws of 1870 and 1871 and the opinion of Justice Brad 
taining their constitutionality were so abhorrent to these jurists 
impel them to assert that— 

No such advance has ever before been made towards the convers 
Federal system into a consolidated and centralized Government 
let me ask what will be the effect in that regard if the Loda 
port bill which is now being discussed should be enacted into a 

This bill directs the United States judge, a resident of one st: 
appoint officers to take absolute control of the election in another 

Such an election would not be an election “by the peop 
State. It would be an election conducted by a judge of anoth 
through and by officers appointed by him. 

In answer to our arguments that these officers would contro! t! 
tion of State officers who are in most States elected at the sa 
as members of Congress, we are told that the States may chang: 
times of electing their State officials, and in that connection I w 
a paragraph from Judge Bradley, in the Seibold case, page 39 

In what we have said it must be remembered that we are dealing 
the subject of elections of Representatives to Congress. If for its 
ience a State sees fit to elect State and county officers at the same tim: 
conjunction with the election of Representatives, Congress will not be t 
deprived of the right to make regulations in reference tothe latter. \: 
mean to say, however, that for any acts of the officers of elections, having 
sive reference to the election of State or county officers, they will be am« 
to Federal jurisdiction; nor do we understand that the enactments 
gress now under consideration have any application to any such acts 

And in their anxiety to disclaim any indorsement of the p: 
contained in the law, the court says, page 393: 

It must also be remembered that we are dealing with the questi: 
not of theexpediency of any regulations which Congress has mace. 

Justices Field and Clifford are emphatic upon this point ani 
that if on no other ground such interference would make the 
constitutional. They say, pages 412, 413: 


So far as the election of State officers and the registration of votc: 
election are concerned, the Federal Government has confessedly nv a 
to interfere. And yet the supervision of and Interference with the 5 
lations, sanctioned by the act of Congress, when Representatives ‘o ‘ 
are voted for, amount practically to a supervision of and an interf: 
the election of State officers, and constitute a piain encroachmen! 
rights of the State. 


CONCLUSIVE GROUND OF UNCONSTITUTIONALITY 


Admitting that it is possible for States to change the time : 
ing their governors, judges, and many other State officials, t 
other important officials which the Constitution requires them | 
and which the law of the United States requires them to elect ' 
same day that Congressmen are elected. The Constitution sa) 
cle IT, section 1: 

Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the Legislature there: 
rect, a number of electors, equal to the whole number of Senators a: 
sentatives to which the State may be entitled in the Congress; but no > 
or Representative, or person bolding an office of trust or profit under t 
States, shall be appointed an elector. 

The Congress may determine the time of choosing the electors, and 
on which they shall give their votes; which day shall be the same th 
the United States. 

Section 25 of the Revised Statates provides that members ot ‘ 
shall be elected on the Tuesday next after the first Monda) 
vember, and section 131 of the Revised Statutes provides that 


The electors of President and Vice-President shall be appointed in cae. ~ 


on the Tuesday next after the first Monday in November. 
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The law of Congress is, therefore, imperative that Presidential and But regulations, in each of th 
Congressional elections be held upon the sameday. Here are officers | “°° DY “e }egtsiature of the ; 
with whose election Congress has no right whatever to interfere, and And he will see that Mr. Madison then 
yet the law we are discussing would just as effectually control the s was meant to 
election of these officials as it would control the elections of members | -°° PrOV'sions of the Stat 
of Congress. The registration lists would bethesame; the pollswould | = tsiai‘CC*™S 
bethesame. The marshals would have the same influence over the one Let this illogical, un rect fair sample 
as over theother, and therefore this law would, in direct violation of the | ©! ‘He entire argument, ; » Ol os 
Constitution, supervise and control the election of electors fof Presi- | ©4', BBiawyerlike, and 
dent and Vice-President of the United States. In view of the langua 








INCREDIBLE ERRORS OF MR. LODGE. 


Mr. LopGe, in his report and speech, by the use of precisely the sime | to pass such al 
language, says: 

The language employed in this section is so plain that it would seem almost : 
superfluous to enter into argument or discussion as to its meaning. If wo Was there ever such astounding 
mean anything, those just quoted mean that the power of Congress ove: > There is no language in the Constitu n whicl 
conduct of elections of members of this body is absolute and complete. 17 Dee ee eee ae ae rea 
Constitution says that Congress may make all reguiationsin regard to the « 5 14 Congress ma laKe TeZUIALIONS as 1 
tion of Representatives, and the power to ‘make regulations’’ thus conferred manner, ete. Certainly that d 
isin terms exclusive and paramount. But out of abundance of caution lad xt hesitate to state ! le to + +} 
framers of the Constitution went further, and added to the word “make” t 3 d See oe oe = : 
words“ toalter; ’’ thatis, underthe Constitution Congress has power to assum: yuUndID: asserti m Ol Ilr. L ] MK iwle ¢€ 
complete control of elections of its members and conduct them at such tiny i from any of the i rs « ( tit 
and places and through such officers and under such rules as it may see fit No f vey utt j a t] 
the other hand Congress may, under this clause, leave the entire regulatio ‘ c tre" eon o e Poss eh ; 
the election of Representatives to the States, or it may take a partial contro! | \ONgETeSS Had aright to en 1 w W Ler ¢ 
of apartof the necessary procedure and leave what remains to the State, o sideration. Not or »f them « 
may alter and amend the State regulations and supervise and enforce their ex contend that the clause of the Constitution author ( to en 
ecution. j re ; ; 

. : a law to take control of election 1 SOVE gn Sta i cert t 
It seems to me absolutely incredible that an educated gentleman | guits to this body. So far from t a as ar 
sent to represent a cultivated constituency could write out a sentenc 

so incorrect, illogical, and unlawyer-like, but it is more surprising | 
that after seeing this in his report in print he failed to see its errors, 
and speaks it out in the House of Representatives and allows it to ap- | Court of the United States or any oth sD ae 1a) of lant. 1 
pear in the record of our proceedings. wiiaiel 

If Mr. LopGE had read the discussions in the convention of 1787 and —_ 
the debates in the various State conventions which ratified the Const 
tution he would have learned that a majority of the great men of that 
time took a view just the reverse of the one he adopts and enunciat« é nd anv languace v 

To say that a contingent and secondary power to make regulations satifeanch eonclusion 7 hast mere an ont 
for the election of members of Congress means- ion of the Supreme Court, and stand , ie 
that the power of Congress over the conduct of elections of th 0 A re , 
solute and complete— .— A he Tustion Bt oe whieli ~~ ae 

ull that is said. b isticé radley i verwhelming efute 

And that— ble arguments and citations of Justices Field and Clifford 
Congress has power tu assume compleic control of clections of its members Aa hefore at 1. the cuestion fore coul 1 th ‘ Id 
and conduct them at such times and places and through such officers and c 


»f the Supreme Court on « y | t which could he ) 1, J 


clearly shown and I again I ] ir of su 7 contrad 


tion that itis not susta l bya ‘ n the Sup 


ig Opinion of Justice Field and l id in thatli 


such rules as it may see fit— ‘eon Was as vo Us DESC OREE IY o —_—e h autho 

Are assertions directly at variance with the opinions of our ablest | ““ d the egy Senate lat a mnatdiene peer e-em yee a Pr ws a as wil 
men as expounded during an entire century, and including the length | "°°° 8"° who in no wise usurped the rights and prerogatives of Stat. 
and breadth of our present system of government, during which time | °°" a Peed : aS ' 
we have grown from the poorest and weakest to the most populous of | AREER ED ASD NESNTD SO COUTS A NO CaO POWEE CF Vangyess te 
all civilized countries, and the richest, most cultured, most enlight- | “8°t ‘4W5 to compel State olicers « 
ened and christian of all Governments on earth. Let me ask in the | T#°/8U"8© 


ections of I presenta é ynd »to ena aws toautho 
, i 


name of christian liberty if such strides in the world’s civilization | '““°°P"' y marshals to ee Seat ee 
should be turned back to advance the selfish purposes of a few am- SED: CRS: ED) GUE SAA, OS. Sle Sore Bade ie « oa 
bitious politicians. and the constitationality of th ha aan ae or the eunty's 
Mr. LopGe then says: = nena 
But out of abundant caution the framers of the Constitution went further 7 . : ; 
and added to the word “make”’ the words “ to alter.’ Again, by the use of precisely the Lf ngu ‘i 


both his report and speecl 
HISTORICAL MISTAKES OF MR, LODGE, | both his report and speec 


th onvention of 1787 the A t, Mr. Pi id Mr. R 


If Mr. LODGE was correct about this ‘‘abundant caution’’ which | »oved to strike out the words which in the draught then before t nve 
he tells us was displayed by our forefathers, what a remarkable set of | conferred this power upon Congress. The motion was | »pparently w 


: : . 7 ta division, and, if we idge f 1 Mr. Mad : ho se! 
men they must have been in the estimation of the gentleman from | OY 8 ee a wentis ; : 
Massachusetts. The Constitution had already, as Mr. LopGE says,| i daa ote : ee ae a ie 
given authority to make all laws to regulate elections, but out of abund- [ have already adverted to the su;rort given to this motion by 


ant caution they went further and added the words “to alter”? all | @lbridge Gerry, of Massa 
7 


i, DIF. s0OLeCr S 


ti rT 
cut, and Mr. Pinckney and Mr. Ratledge, from ith Carolina: b 


laws, ete. ; : , : 
Now, I have been taught that unquestioned authority to make laws | W° bave only to Grance a5 the Countes in the inte convenwsens whieh 
was quite as far along as authority ‘‘to alter’’ them. ratified the Constitu _— SRS COMER POTARCOUS WIDLETS, LO SOS CARS CHIE 
If a legislative body which has paramount authority upon a subject— | ¢!4US¢ Was the one above al) others which excited apprehensio » and 
and Mr. LopGe contends that the power of Congress is paramoun' it is tha fully shown that a majori of the States only ra fie d the 
proceeds to exercise that paramount authority by making laws, does | VOPSt@ton upon the assurance t this power could and would 
not that repeal and make inoperative and nugatory all laws which | CBly be exercised by Cong = lectin: sticesiepnmeten 
contravene its provisions? j it themselves. : 
Would not the making of such a law of necessity have the eflect to | _ Tt was explained there FO CEES. BEES, SHES SNe POwSE to 1 
. alter the laws which, by implication, were repealed? Butif Mr. Loncs | te ¢ ongressional elections was given originally, primarily, and ab 
had taken the trouble to read the proceedings of the convention he | tely to the States, and the permissive power was ae 
would have learned that the action of the framers of the Constitution | SSS "Pon ‘7 ee ee ts se eee 
was precisely the reverse of their course as stated by himself. ae. oe wee Sanne me vee: oe ce Ieee my oe 
By referring to the Debates, volume 5, pages 377 and 401, he will find | ®* best a secondary an a es Se ae eee 
that the clause as it came from the committee on detail was in these | re etn a oa etre " ae re mem 
words: i he egisla ures States ld not fix ie ne, place, an ann 
The times, and places, and manner of holding the elections of the members o! holding saumenae a © ee Pee ed to PI 
ofeach House shall be prescribed by the Legislature of each State: but their | Sue Omission. 
provisions concerning them may, at any time, be altered wy the Legislature otf In the debate Rhode Island was instanced as an ¢ ny I 
the United States | State refused to appoint electors for President and Vice-President « 
He will see that the clause as it first existed gave Congress the right | to elect members of Congress until long after the establishinent of tl 


to alterand not the right to make, and by leoking at page 402 he will | Federal Government, and at the conventions of nine of the thirteen 


find that the latter part of the clause was amended so as to read— | States amendments were proposed incorporating language which ex 
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pressly } 
to the time, place, aud manner ol holding elections for Congressmen. 
ME. LODGE GARBLEAS CURTIS ON THE CONSTITUTION, 


Mr. Curtis, in his History of the Constitution (volume 2, page 257) 
says 


’ 


Among the powe meceded by the Conastitution to the Legislature of each 


State is that of prescribing the time, place, and mauner of holding the elections 
of its Senators and Representatives in Congress 

his provision originated with the comm 
bys 
altering the regulations of the States, and this authority extended as well tothe 
place of choosing the Senators as to all the other circumstances of the election 
Inthe convention, however, theauthority of Congress was extended beyond the 
alteration of State regulations, so as to embrace a power to make rules as wel! 
as to alter those made by the States, But the place of choosing the Senators 
was excepted altogether from this restraining authority and left to the States. 
Mr. Madison, in his minutes,adds the explanation that the power of Congress 
to make regulations was supplied in orderto enable them to regulate the elec- 
tions if the States should fail or refuse to do so, But the text of the Constita- 
tion as finally settled gives authority to Congress “at any time” to “make 
or alter such regulations; " and this would seem to confer a power which, when 
exercised, must be paramount, whether a State regulation exists at the time o: 
not 


This idertical language is found in Mr.Cartis’s late edition of 19889, 
olume 1, pages 478 and 430. 

I call special attention to these words: 

Among the powers conceded by the Constitution to the Legislature of each 


State is that of prescribing the time, place, and manner of holding the elec- 
tlons of its Senators and Representatives in Congress. 


| elections, but he only construed this clause as empowering Cony 


| wisdom and discretion, Mr. Tucker feared, would interrupt | 


tice of detail; butas it was reported | 
them there was no other authority reserved to Congress itself than that of | 


imited the power of Congress to make or alter regulations as | intimates that the Constitution empowers Congress to take contro! 


( 


to enact laws regulating the manner of elections; that is, tosay w}, 
they should be conducted by ballot or viva ruce and whether Cony; 
men should be elected by a general ticket or by districts, and even th, 
exercise of such powers by Congress, unless dictated by th: 


quillity of theStates and become really dangerous to their |i! 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON CONDEMNS SUCH LAWS, 
Alexander Hamilton was without question the most earnes 


| cate of giving all power possible to the Federal Government. 


he seemed to insist that the more power in the Federal Govern 

and the less in the States the better would the liberties of the pe: 

be preserved, and yet this extreme champion of strong, even to the join: 

uf monarchical, government never suggested or conceived such desecra 

tion of the rights of States as is involved in the bill now under discuss), 
Mr. Hamilton even went so far as to express his opinion that 

only was no such interpretation conceived or intended by the fra 

of the Constitution, but that if such an effort had been made no 


| would have hesitated to condemn it. 


Mr. Lovar, in both his report, and also in his speech, essays to give | 


the House Mr. Curtis’s views, but takes especial care to omit the very 
important part of the paragraph. 

Mr. LODGE says: 

Mr. George Ticknor Curtis, in the latest edition of his Constitutional His 
tory of the United States, which is, as everybody is aware, a work of very 
high authority and great research, says in regard to this clause. 

He then omits that part of the paragraph in which Mr. Curtis em- 
phatically states that- 

Among the powers conceded by the Constitution to the Legislature of each 
State is that of prescribing the time, place, and manner of holding the elections 
of its Senators and Representatives in Congress 

Mr. Curtis's manner of stating the proposition would tend to mis- 
lead a casual reader. 

Mr. Curtis’s language is: 

Among the powers conceded by the Coustiiution to the Legislature of each 
State is that of prescribing the time, place, and manner of holding the elections 


of its Senators and Representatives in Congress. This provision originated 
with the committee of detail 


MEROR OF MR. GEORGE TICKNOR CURTIS, 


A person who was not femiliar with the proceedings of the consti- 
tutional convention and relied entirely upon Mr. Curtis’s work for in- 
formation on this subject would very naturally assume orat least would 
certainly be justified, from this statement of Mr. Curtis’s, in concluding 
that the provision quoted by him originated with the committee of de- 
tail. This is not the fact. 

The language of this provision is almost identical with that contained 
in the plan found in the journal of the convention (page 129), proposed 
hy Mr. Pinckney on May 29, the day rules were adopted, and, to use 
the languageof the journal, the day Mr. Randolph opened the main busi- 
ness (journal, page126), It therefore appears that the provision quoted 
by Mr. Curtis was before the convention from the commencement of 
its sitting. 

Itis true that the last part of the section, which Mr. Cartis does 
not quote and which gives secondary and contingent power to Con- 
gress, did originate with the committee of detail, but not in the pres- 
ent language of the Constitution. As reported by the committee on 


on™ \ 


August 6 (page 377) it was in these words: 


The times, and places, and manner of holding the elections of the members of 
each House shal! be prescribed by the Legislature of each State; but their pro- 
visions concerning them may, at any time, be altered by the Legislature of the 
United States 

ST, GEORGE TUCKER'S COMMENT IN 1805. 

I now will call the attention of the House toa paragraph from Tucker's 
Blackstone, volume 1, page 191, in which, after reciting Article I, sec- 
tion 4, lie says: 

it can not be denied that this article vests a power in Congress the exercise of 
which if not really dangerous to the liberties of the States may at least inter- 
rupt their tranquillity, unless dictated by the atmost wisdom and discretion. In 
some of the States the vote is conducted by ballot, in others viva voce. In some 
the members are chosen by a general ticket or ballot of the whole State; in 
others the Representatives are chosen by districts. Without entering into the 
discussion of the preference due to either of these modes, we may venture to 
pronounce that the States respectively will be tenacious of that to which their 
own constitution or laws may have given the preference; any attempt to render 
the manner of election uniform must therefore inevitably produce discontents 


among the States, Hitherto the Congress has wisely left this article to the di- 
rection of the State governments. 


St. George Tucker, together with Edmund Randolph and James Madi- 
son, were the three commissioners from Virginia who atteuded the con- 
vention at Annapolis on September 11, 1786. 

He was thoroughly conversant with the debates in the convention 
which prepared the Constitution, as well as the debates in the varions 
State conventions which ratified it. 


It will be observed that there is no idea advanced which in any way 


I will read his words from the fifty-ninth number of The l'ede:a| 
issued February 22, 1788, page 450, Lippincott’s edition: 

Suppose an article had been introduced into the Constitution empower iiig thy 
United States to regulate the elections for the particular States, would any : 
have hesitated to condemn it both as an unwarrantable transposition of jo 
and as a premeditated engine for tue destruction of the State governme: 

The violation of principie in this case would have required no comn« } 
to an unbiased observer it will not be less apparent in the project of subj: 


| the existence of the National Government, in a similar respect, to the plea< 
| of the State governments, 


An impartial view of the matter can not fail to result in a convictix 


| each, asfar as possible, ought to depend on itself for its own preservatio: 


Justices Field and Clifford in the Siebold case quote part o! 


| paragraph, and then say—I read from 100 United States Reports, | age 


419: 


By the act of Congress sustained by the court, an interference with Stat. 


| tions is authorized almost as des'ructive of their control by the States 


| vision of the Constitution wh ch authorizes the National Legislature to 


| 
| 


direct regulation which he (Hamilton) thought no man would hesitate to 
demn. 


Mr. Hamilton went further, and insisted that this power to regulat: 
elections should only be exercised in the last resort, and insisted that 
the Constitution intrusted the regulation of elections in the first in 
stance to the States. I read from the fifty-ninth number of The !ed 
eralist, same edition, page 448: 


The natural order of the subject leads us to consider in this place that , 
late, in the last resort, the election of its own members. 

It is in these words: “ The times, places,and manner of holding election. fo 
Senators and Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the Levi« 
ture thereof; but the Congress may,at any time, by law,make or alt« 
regulations, except as to places of choosing Senators.”’ This provision |; 
only been declaimed against by those who condemn the Constitution 
gzross, but it has been censured by those who have objected with leas lat 
and greater moderation; and, in one instance, it has been thought excc; 
able by a gentleman who has declared himself the advocate of every ot 
part of the system. 


liere we see this distinguished man, this most distinguished make: 


of the Constitution, the only member from New York who sigued the 


instrument, says with emphasis that Congress can only exercise t! 
right to enact regulations in the last resort. What, may I ask, would 
have been his astonishment to see Congress enact a law to take ; 
lute control of elections when there was no reason whatever fo: 
action ? 

Mr. Hamilton also says (I read from page 449): 


They have submitted the regulation of elections for the Federal Gove: 
in the first instance, to the local administrations, which, in ordinary cas 
when no improper views prevail, may be both more convenient and : 
satisfactory; but they have reserved to the national authority a right to 
pose whenever extraordinary circumstances might render that inter; 
necessary to its safety. 


JUSTICE STORY'S CONSTRUCTION. 

Judge Story gives this clause of the Constitution careful analy 
which he negatives any such construction of the power of Cong 
is proposed by this law; and he further says (2 826) that it is se: 
possible that any of the power conferred should be exerted— 
unless upon very urgent occasions. 

This distinguished jurist discusses the objections which were ary 
during the consideration of this section, contending that the only au 
ger to the States is the possible improper and inconvenient desivu 
tions of places for elections. 

I read from Chapter XI, 2 820: 

The most that can be urged, with any show of argument, is that the } 
might, in agiven case, be employed in such a manner asto promote the |: 
of some favorite candidate or favorite class of men in exclusion of otlicr 


confining the places of election to particular districts and rendering it im; 
ticable for the citizens at large to partake in the choice. 


Judge Story also says, ¢ 823: 


lf an elector were compellable to go 30 or 3) miles, it would discoura: 
vote as much as if it were 100 or 500 miles. 


And he cites The Federalist, No. 61, and Ist Elliot’s Debates, )+' 
68, 2824. Judge Story says: 


Suppose the Legislature should compel all the electors to come to one - 
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in the district, as, for instance, to Albany, the evil would be great, but the | 
asure would not be unconstitutional. 
Citing the Federalist, 61, after showing that the power can never 
rightiully be exercised soas to be in any way detrimental! to the States, 
Judge Story says, ¢ 525: 

rhe reasons in its favor are, on the other hand, of great force and importa: 
In the first place the power may be applied by Congress to correct gny negli- 
-epce in a State in regard to elections, as well as to prevent a dissolution of the 
Government by designing and refractory States, urxed on by some temporary 
excitements, In the next place it will operate as a check in favor of the peuple 
gainst any designs of a Federal Senate and their constituents to deprive the 
people of the State of their right to choose Kepresentatives. 

In the next place, it provides a remedy for the evil—if any State, by reason of 
jvasion or other cause, can not have itin its power to appointa place where 
the citizens can safely meet to choose Representatives. Inthe last place (as the 
plan is butan experiment), it may hereatter become important, with a view to 
the regular operations of the General Government, that tucre shou'd be a uni- 
formity in the time and manner of electing Representatives and Senators, so as 
io pre vent vacancies when there may be calls for extraordinary sessions of 
Congress, 


Judge Story then proceeds, as I will read from section 826: 

A period of forty years has since passed by without any attempt by Congress 
io make any regulations or interfere in the slightest dezree with the elections 
ot members Of Congress. If, therefore, experience can demonstrate anything, 
itisthe entire safety of the power in Congress, which it is scarcely possible 
rea-oning. from the past) should be exerted unless upon very urgent occasions. 

After citing the objections which had been urged to this clause and 
the reasoning. by which these objections had been met, Judge Story 
says (section 826): 

Still so strong has been the sense of Congress of the importance of leaving 
these matters to State regulation that no effort has been hitherto made to cure 
these evils, and public opinion has almost irresistibly settied down in favor of 
the existing system. 

1 will also call attention to an opinion delivered by Judge Story 
when on the Supreme Bench, which clearly shows that any law which 
gave Congress any power further than to prescribe the time and place 
aud to indicate the manner or method which should be followed by 
State offizers in conducting elections is clearly unconstitutional, be- 
cause the friends of the bill admit that it is not clear as to what is 
meant by the word ‘‘manner,’’ and therefore the construction given it 
nust be adjudged in favor of the States and against the United States. 

Aud again the friends of the bill admit that it is not clear that the 
power was only to be exercised by Congress in the contingency of the 
failure of the States to exercise it. 

Now, as the States have exercised this power for one hundred years, 
the legal construction, as expounded by JudgeStory, would be against 
vesting any such power in the United States. Iread from Houston rx. 
Moore, 5 Wheat., 48; also cited in Dwarris on Constitution, page 669: 

The sovereignty of a State in the exercise of its legislation is not to be im- 
paired unless it be clear tnat it has transcended its legitimate authority, nor 
ought any power to be sought, much less to be adjudged, in favor of the United 
States, unless it be clearly within the reach of its constitutional charter. 

The Constitution of the United States containing a grant of powers, in many 
instances similar tu those already existing in the State governments, and some 
of these being of vital importance also to State authority and State legislation, 
itis not to be admitted that a mere grant of such powers in affirmative terms 


to Congress does, per se, transfer an exclusive sovereignty on such subjects to 
the latter. 

On the contrary, a reasonable interpretation of that instrument necessarily 
leads to the conclusion that the powers so granted are never exclusive of simi- 
lar powers existing in the State, unless where the Constitution has expressly, 
interms, given an exclusive power to Congress, or the exercise of a like power 
is prohibited to the States, or there is a direct repugnancy or incompatibility in 
theexercise of it by the States. In all other cases not falling within the classes 
above mentioned it seems unquestionable that the States retain concurrent au- 
thoritv with Congress, notonly upon the letter and spirit of the eleventh amend- 
ment of the Constitution, but upon the soundest principles of general reasoning. 


CONSTRUCTION MUST HARMONIZE. 

Another rule of construction is that where it is not clear, or when 
itis disputed as to what was meant by a word, as in this case the word 
manner, we must place that construction on the word which would har- 
monize with the designs of the makers of the Constitution and the gen- 
eral structure of our Government. 

In that connection I will read a passage from Dwarris, page 679: 


W hile, then, we may well resort to the meaning of single words to assist our 
inquiries, weshould never forget that it is an instrument of government we are 
to construe; and, as hasalready been stated, that must be the truest exposition 
which best harmonizes with its design, its objects, and its general structure, 
(Vattel, book 2, chapter 17, sections 235-283.) 


mic 


ce 


Now, no one can question that I have clearly shown from the de- | 


bates in the constitutional convention and in the State conventions 
which ratified that instrument that the Constitution was adopted with 
the assurance that no interpretation would be given to the clause which 
would authorize Congress to exercise this power unless the States failed 
or refused altogether to exercise it. 

In this connection I will read from Dwarris, page 659: 


The words are not, indeed, to be stretched beyond their fair sense; but within 
that range the rule of interpretation must be taken which best follows out the 
apparent intention.—Rawle on Constitution, chapter 7, page 31, 


MUST INTERPRET ALL PARTS AS A WHOLE. 

It would seem to me that it is entirely unnecessary to dwell further 
on this subject, but as I have the books before me I will read from the 
United States Digest, volume 12, page 741, a simple principle ot law 
expounded and re-expounded and disputed by no one, that— 


All statutes relating to the same subject-matter are to be interpreted together, 
and such a construction is to be given to them, consistent with the words, as 
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will avoid the misch 
statutes, 


efand promote t bject ¢ policy contemplated by the 


This principle has been Jaid down in many decisions, among which 


I will quote 1 Story, 251; 9 Miss., 590; 3 Blatehf., 525: 4 Fla., 445; 
1 Ga., 32; 16 La. Ann., 350; 4Gill & J., 1; 37 H 7 Fla., 13; 
23 N. J. L., 143; 13 Ohio, 458; 1 Oreg., 31:9 Ill., 221; 19 Vt., 230 
Dwarris says, page 194 
As the construction is to be made uponthe entire s ent, and pon 
disjointed parts of it, consequently all its partsare t sired s ‘ 
and cons .rued with referer to each other 


but in construing the Constitution of the United States the courts 
are uniform in laying down the rule that be 
applied in restraining the power of Congress than should be applied to 
the Legislature of a State which is charged with intringing its constitu 
tion, because the Constitution of the United States contains only spe 
grants of powers to the General Government from the Stat vhils 
the constitutions of the States make a genera) grant of all the political 
powers of the people, restrained only by specific reservations. 


This principle is laid down in all the text-books. 


greater strictness must 


v 
’ 
cic 


I will read, 


how- 

ever, from the United States Digest, volume 12, page 738, section 741: 
Che acts passed by the General Assembly of the State are entitled to a more 
liberal construction than the acts of Congress; for the Constitution of the Unite 
States contains only specific grants of powers to the Government, while the cor 


stitution of the State 

people, restrained or 
Now I have clearly shown that section 4, Article I, gives original 

and primary power to the States and a secondary and contingent powe1 

to Congress. How and when is this power to be exercised? We dono 

have to look far in the Constitution to tind an answer to this question. 
In this same Article I, section 8, we read : 


makes a general grant of all the polit 


L powers of the 
y by specific reservations 


rhe Congress shall have power, ° 
lo make all laws which shall be necessary and prop r carrying into ex 
ecution the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by the Constitution 


in the Government of the United States 


Now, construing these clauses of the Constitution together, as we 
are bound to do, let us ask wien would alaw by Congress be necessary 
to regulate the time, place, and manner of holding elections ? 

The answer is clear that the exigency would arise when the State 
neglected or refused to obey the command of the Constitution to per- 
form that duty. 

Kear in mind that the Constitution says members of Congress 
be— 


chosen by the people. 


hall 


How could Congress exercise the power we are discussing ? 

The answer is, to simply make regulations by which the people in 
the States should be governed in the management of their elections, 
and not, as provided by this bill, by taking exclusive control of the 
subject-matter of the elections; or, as demanded by Speaker Rerep, 
that the Federal Government should do their own counting and their 
own certifying. 

Such an election would not be ‘ [t would be by 
the Federal Government. Such action would not be in conformity 
with section 8 of the Constitution, which we have quoted, because such 
action on the part of the Federal Government would not be necessary 
and proper. 

Chis latter clause is discussed in4 Wheaton, page 316 
1 and 5, and 8 Wallace, page 603. 

This opinion was rendered by Chietf-Justice ( This eminent 
jurist in discussing the meaning of the words ‘‘necessary and proper 
used in section 8, Article I, of the Constitution says (I read from page 
614): 


by the people.”’ 


10 Wheaton, 


hase, 


The words “necessary and proper’’ were Intended to have a ‘sens io 
the words of Mr. Justice Story, * at once admonitory and directory," and to re 
quire that the means used in the execution of an express power “should be 
bona fide appropriate to the end.” 

Judge Chase proceeds, on page 615, to show that it is finally settled 


that the power given to Congress ‘‘to make all laws necessary and 
proper ’’ means laws which are appropriate, plainly adapted to consti 
tutional ends, or, to use Judge Chase’s language, to make laws— 


consistent with the letter and spirit of the Constitution; laws really Galcnlated 
to eflect objects intrusted to the Government, 

Judge Story, in his work on the Constitution, section 1253, says 

The language is that Congress shall have power ‘‘to tnake all laws 
shall be necessary and proper.’ 

If the intention was to use the word ‘‘necessary” i s more li ul seuse 
then there is a peculiar fitness in the other word (prop it has a sense at 
once admonitory and directory. It requires that the means should be bona 
fide appropriate to the end 

In the case being considered the States have performed their duty 


and have enacted laws prescribing the time, place, and manner of hold- 
ing elections of members of Congress, and these laws have 
operation for one hundred years. 

Under them we have quietly conducted twenty-six Presidential ele: 
tions and have elected the members of fifty-one different Congresses. 

We theretore say that the contingency has not happened which per- 
mits the proposed action by Congress. 

It can not be contended thatit is ‘‘ necessary and proper 
fide appropriate ”’ 


been in 


” and “bona 
for Congress to nullify and make nagatory and in- 
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operative the laws of States which were made pursuant to the positive | 


command of the Constitution. 

Is it necessary, and proper, and bona fide, and appropriate for Con- 
gress to attempt to take control of the internal affairs of States? Is 
the purpose of the Federal Government to take entire control of elec- 
tions of members of this body ‘‘ consistent with the letter and spirit 
of the Constitution?’’ Isay withall the emphasis in my power that it 
isnot. Isay the framers of our Constitution never intended such a 
usurpation of power. The discussions in the constitutional conven- 
tion and the debates in the various State conventions which ratified 
the Constitution utterly refute such an interpretation. 

Is this ‘‘Lodge’’ force bill ‘‘calculated to effect the objects intrusted 
to the Government’’ by the States? The history of a hundred years 
tells us that it is not, and if this measure is not consistent with the 
letter and spirit of the Constitution, and not calculated to effect its ob- 
jects, then, we are told by Judge Chase, that it is violative of that 
great safeguard of liberty, the Constitution of our country. I insist, 
Mr. Speaker, that Congress exhausted its constitutional powers when 
it enacted the laws now on the statute-book to regulate the time and 
manner of holding elections. I refertothe act of 1842, which provided 
for elections for Congressmen by districts, the acts of February 28, 
1871, and May, 1870 and 1872, which provide for elections by ballot, 
and the act February 2, 1872, which provides for a uniform time for 
elections for members of this House. These laws are incorporated in 
chapter 2 of the Revised Statutes. 

IN THIS CASE PERMISSIVE WORDS CAN EXTENDED 


NOT BE 


In a case like this, when the word ‘‘shall’’ is used to give power to 
and impose a duty upon the State and the word ‘‘ may’’ is used in con- 
ferring power upon Congress, no one will deny that the one is positive 
and absolute and the other contingent and permissive. 

The language is: 

The time, places,and manner shall be prescribed 
Legislature, but Congress may make or alter it. 

In such a case there is no room to invoke the principle of construc- 
tion by which ‘*‘ may *’ can be assumed to mean ‘‘ must’’ or “‘shall.’’ 

This subject was discussed in the cases of Miner vs. Mechanics’ Bank, 
etc., 1 Pet., 64; New York and Erie Railroad Company vs. Coburn, 6 
How. Pr. R., 224; Buffalo Plank Road Company vs. Commissioners of 
Highways, 10 How. Pr. R., 239. 

‘The ordinary meaning of the word, which is permissive, ought to be 
adopted, and must be presumed to be intended, unless it would mani- 
festiy defeat the object of the provision. 


* oo a * 


by the 


DANGER TO JUDICIAL ERMINE. 

In answer to all that has been said regarding the great danger to 
which our Constitution would be subjected by taking the management 
of elections from the people and subjecting them to the control of Federal 
officials, most of whom will of necessity be professional politicians and 
violent partisans, we are told that all danger of any unfair or partisan 
action is fully guarded against by placing the appointment of the su- 
pervisors in the hands of Federal judges. 

I probably have as high a regard for our Federal judiciary and as 
good an opinion of their ability and integrity as any one on this floor, 
but I insist that to maintain for them the regard, esteem, and confi- 
dence of the people we must not drag them down into the turmoils of 
political strife. 

We have seen one melancholy instance of such a procedure, which 
ought to warn us not to repeat such an error. 

‘The connection of judges of the Supreme Court with the Electoral 
Commission had the effect of shaking the confidence of the people in 
that tribunal it will take years to repair. 

If for no other reason I sav in the name and for the good name of 
our judiciary, and for the purpose of preserving its good name and that 
the people may retain confidence in its integrity, I say eliminate any 
and all features which connect judges with elections. 

To prove that Iam right let me ask vou to go back with me to the 
times when partisan political judges brought disgrace upon the judicial 
ermine of England. 

[t is ip the dark records of those men that Britain finds its shame, 
all or at least much of which wasdue to mixing judges with politics. 

But while lamenting over these glaringly displayed judicial crimes 
it is pleasing to see that, intermingled with these wicked political par- 
tisan judges, there appeared from time to time and from age to age men 
of power and might who have laid down principlesof right and reason, 
which, like the eternal hills, will last forever and will be a bulwark and 
shield against wrong and oppression. 

In Glanville, in Braeton, in Dyer, in Bradshaw, in Coke, in Mans- 
field, and in a host of other distinguished English judges, Great Brit- 
ain finds ample consolation and abounding glory growing out of her 
judicial history. 

To these great minds she is indebted for the fundamental principles 
of her constitutional freedom; and from these great men have sprung 
the prevailing tendencies of the human mind to keep up steadily its 
onward march toward the consummation in its best periection of the 
grand idea of human liberty. Let us contrast the actions and careers of 
wees men with those who painted the dark side of England’s judicial 

istory. 


| the presence of the judicial sanction it was all-power{y] 
| prominent examples appear in English history where the | 











CORRUPT ENGLISH JUDGES. 


Although the rulings of the courts so hedged and 


: > : 7 . restricted 1 
authority of the king as to make him in many respects a mer 


| aton, nevertheless when the king could draw his judyes t 
| any question, whether of mercy or tyranny, he could always ¢ 


> auto 
0 his side o 
arry hi 
5 ipported by 
and 


: - King needed 
and found a suppliant and unscrupulous judge to support him oy so: 


importantoccasion; and we see in many cases that, when a new apy, 
ment of a judge became necessary, the question of succession wa 
who is most learned in the law and most upright in 
who is the man upon whom the ‘‘ powers that be’’ can most c 
rely to carry out their behests in some great pending or pri 
question such as this: A certain nobleman must be tried for tre 
now where shall we find a judge who in this anticipated pr: 
will stand most stolidly by the king? Such was the question on 
often hung the selection of a judge to fill a vacancy; nay, it h: 
happened that an upright judge of unflinching integrity has 
moved upon some plausible pretext in order to make way 
truculent parasite. 

When appointments were made to attain such ends we ar 
prised that the bench of England was sometimes unworthy 
dence and respect. 

The facts which I will state regarding most of these men I take 


point. lor when the royal prerogative was propped and 


aes, mapy 


integ 


| Campbell’s Lives of the Chief-J ustices. 


When the Duke of Normandy won the crown of England he appoint. 
one of his soldiers, Odo, his grand justiciar. He wascalled the fight 
ing prelate. Campbell says that— 

He oppressed and insulted the natives so far as to drive them into 1 
The result was a general insurrection all over England 


obliged to return and to reconquer the kingdom. 
Only one cause is reported as tried before him, which resulted in a ve; 


and W 1 


| the crown, 


When intrusted with a military command he thought it urnnecessar 
criminate between cuilt and innocence; he executed without inves 
natives who fell into his hands, and he ravaged the whole country 

Instead of attending to the duties of hisstation he made riches and | 
principal objects of his pursuit. 

Such was the first justiciar of England. His ambition 
bounded and his sole purpose was to serve himself and his king 

To the natural qualities that made up in the rough the genui 
English baron of later day, he had as much culture as the educat 
jacilities of the times afforded. He had considerable learning in 
feudal, and canon law, with undaunted courage, and in gentle 
and under proper influences and different auspices he might have mad 
a good judge. He was succeeded by William De Warrenne and | 
ard De Benefacta, who were jointly appointed to the oflice of th 
justiciar. Campbell says: 

These two grand justiciars, during their joint administration, invent: 
punishment to be inflicted on disturbers of the public peace. Having « 
tered and defeated a powerful band of insurgents ata place called Fa 
they cut off the right foot of all they took alive, including the ringlead« 
Earls of Norfolk and Hereford. It seems then to have been considered t 
times of rebellion the judges were to exercise martial law or to dis: 
law, according to their own arbitrary will. 

Richard I was the first monarch to sell this high office to the h 
bidder, and by this method it fell to Hugh Pusar, bishop of Dur! 
His morals were depraved even beyond the common licentious st 
ard prevailing. He was guilty of extortion, rapine, and many 
crimes of the period. 

He was succeeded by De Weyland, who was esteemed as a1 
talent and a great lawyer. 

Lord Campbell says that his salary— 


Being only 6) marks « year, he seems without scruple to have res 
very irregular courses for the purpose of increasing his riches. He was 
ished for bribery. Having walked barefoot and bareheaded with a cru 
his hand to the seaside at Dover, he was put on board a ship and de 
foreign parts, He is said to have died in exile, and he left a name olt« 
as a reproach to the bench till he was eclipsed by Jeffreys and Scrogy 


Sir William Thorpe was chief-justice in the time of Edward I!!! 
was convicted of receiving five bribes, all of which amounted to abo 
$500. 

He was sentenced to be hanged, and his lands and goods w 
feited. 


POPHAM AND HOLT. 


The next judge of this class to whom I shall refer is Poph 
garding whom Lord Campbell says: 


The carcer of our next hero is enpable of being made amusing as ' 
structive. Although at one time in the habit of taking purses on th¢ 
instead of expiating his offenses at Tyburn, he lived to pass sentence : 
upon highwaymen and to be a terror to evildoers. 

While yet a child he was stolen by a band of gypsies, and rema 
months in their society. We have no account of his schooling befo 
sent to Baliol College, Oxford. Here he was very studious and we!! 
and he laid in a good stock of classical learning and of dogmatic div 

When Sir Thomas Bromley, who had been long solicitor-gener 
moted to be lord chancellor, Popham succeeded him as solicitor-ge! 
succeeded Sir Gilbert Gerrard as attorney-genera!. 

Popham conducted the trials of all those charged as being implicated 
bin gton’s conspiracy, which were meant to prepare the public mind for! 7 
of the — Mary herself. will give a little specimen of these 
ings from Tinley’s case, he charge against him was that he had plan 
murder of Queen Elizabeth in her coach. The chief evidence cons's' 
confession of Abbington, an avowed accomplice, in which he said that 











ley was disposed to kill the queen,” and that Babbington on his own trial said | 
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| 


the day before, * Tinley would have had Her Majesty set upon in her coach.” | 


“ TINLEY. Neo! I said not so; only at the Three Tuns, in Newgate Market, I 
said ‘it might be Her Majesty might be sei upon in her coach,’ and I said no 


more. But that proves not I did consent. 

* PopHamM, A. G, You have said enough, if we had no other evidence agains 
you. 
“ “Tintey. How so? 

* Popnam, A. G, Because you have confessed high treason; yourpvords prov 


that you were devising on the manner of her death. 

* TinLey. I tell you there is no such matter intendedin my words. Ifa serv- 
ant which is faithful, knowing where his master’s money is, dosay, ‘ If I would 
be a thief I could rob my master, for in such a place as his money is,’ this proves 
not that he would rob his master, albeit he used such words. And so,though I 
said *she might be set upon in her coach,’ it proveth not that I assented to the 
same; for I protest before God I never intended any treason in my life. 


Popham’s early life had been checkered with crime, but he was an 
able man and had served the king well as attorney-general. Being in 
the height of favor when the office of chief-justice became vacant, he, 
on the &th day of June, 1592, was appointed to that high position. 

Lord Campbell says: 


He |Popham] held the office fifteen years. The reproach urged against him 
was extreme severity to prisoners. He was notorious asa “hanging judge.” 
Not only was he keen te convict in cases prosecuted by the Government, but in 
ordinary larcenies, and above allin highway robberies, there was little chance of 
acquittal before him. 


He presided over very important trials, and by this means his name 
became prominently connected with the history of England. 

Sir Walter Raleigh was tried before him, and Guy Fawkes and his 
associates, who were implicated in the historical gunpowder plot, were 
also tried before this judge. 

That sometimes he was cruel and unjust his most ardent admirers will 
not question. Lord Campbell gives an account of the trial of Garnet, 
the Jesuit. He says: 


Popham’s last appearance in a case of public interest was upon the trial of 
Garnet, the Superior of the Jesuits. Against him the evidence was very sicn 
der, and the chief-justice was obliged to eke it out by unwary answers to dex- 
terously framed interrogatories. He succeeded so far as to make the prisoner 
confess that he was aware of the plot from communications made to him in the 
confessiona!; so that in point of law he was guiity of misprision of treason by 
not giving information of what he had so learned; but Garnet still firmly de- 
nied ever having taken any part in the devising of the plot or having in any 
manner encouraged it. At last he said very passionately: 

“My lord, | would to God I had never known of the powder treason 
He is my judge, I would have stopped it if I could.” 

“ PorpHam, C. J, Garnet, you are Superior of the Jesuits; and if you forbid, 
must not the rest obey? Was not Greenwell with you half an hourat Sir Ever- 
ard Digby’s house when you heard of the discovery of your treason? And did 
you not there confer and debate the matter together? Did you not stir him up 
to go to the rebels and encouragethem? Yet you seek to color all this; but that 
isa mere shiftin you. Catesby was never far from you, and, by many apparent 
proofs and evident presumptions, you were in every particular of this action, 
and directed and commanded the actors; nay, I think, verily, you were the 
chief that moved it. 

‘GARNET. No, my lord: I did not.” 

The report adds: ‘‘ Then it was exceedingly well urged by my lord chief-jus- 
tice, how he writ his letters for Winter, Fawkes, and Catesby, principal actors 
in this matchless treason, and how he kept the two bulls to prejudice the 
king and to do other mischief in the realm; and how he afterwards burnt them 
when he saw the king peaceably come in, there being no hope to do any good 
at that time.”’ 

His summing up to the jury is not reported, and we are only told that the 
verdict of guilty being found, ‘‘ then the lord chief-justice, making a pithy pre- 
amble of all the apparent proofs and presumptions of his guiltiness, gave judg- 
ment that he should be drawn, hanged, and quartered.” 


Lord Holt became chief-justice, although in his youth, history says, 
he was a public highwayman, but as he became a judge he was unre- 
lentingly severe in his punishment of thieves and robbers. 

In referring to the historical truth of Holt’s highway robberies, Lord 
Campbell says: 

His biographers represent him as copying Henry V, when the associate of 
Falstaff, as not only indulging in all sorts of licentious gratifications, but actu- 
ally being in the habit of taking purses on the highway. They even relate that 
many years after he recognized a man, convicted ecapitally before him, as one 
of his own accomplices in a robbery, and that, having visited him in jail and 


inquired after the rest ef the gang, he received this answer: ‘‘Ah, my lord, they 
are all hanged but myself and your lordship.”’—Campbell’s Lives. 
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moderation and 


In Somersetshire he ordered the grand jury to find a true bill 
| trary to their consciences, He reproached the foreman, Sir Hagh Wind 
ham, and charged that Sir Hugh was the head of a faction, 
He told the grand jury they were his servants, and that he would 
make the best men in England stoop to him. 
Lord Campbell, in speaking of him, says 
Some persons were indicted before him for attendi ts conventicie 


though it was proved that they had assembled on the L 
in their hands, without praver-books, they were acquitted 
the jury one hundred marks apiece and imprisoned them until the fines v 
paid Again. on the trial of a man for murder, who wus suspected of being 
Dissenter and whom he had a great desire to hang, he fined and imprisoned a 
the jury because, contrary to his direction, they verdict of 
slaughter. 


yrd’s day with I 
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Scroggs was made chief-justice because the king felt 
on his subserviency to counteract the 
Shaftesbury. 

He presided at the trial of Andrew Bromwich, who was indicted {fo 


| administering the Lord’s Supper according to the rites of the Chur 


Foster was not regarded as a bad man, but when he became chief- | 


justice he seemed to {eel that the road to favor was the persecution of 
the Quakers. 


John Crook and other loyal Quakers were brought before him for | 


refusing to take the oath of allegiance. 
lowing account of the proceedings: 
Foster, C.J. John Crook, when did you take the oath of allegiance? 


Lord Campbell gives the fol- 


of Rome. 


Lord Campbell recites the following dialogue during the trial: 
Prisoner. I desire your lordship will o 
taken the oath of allegiance and s 


which might testify my loyalty. 


take notice of thing, that I i 
ipremacy and have not refused anyt! 


Scroces, C.J. That will not serve your turn; you priests have many t 
What is that to giving a woman a sacrament several times 

Prisoner, My lord, it was not a sacrament unless I be a priest, « 
is no proof, 

Scrocas. What, you expect we should prove you a priest by w 169504 1% 
saw you ordained? We know too much of your religion; no one vest $ 
ramentin a waferexcept he bea popish priest; you gave that woman the sacr 


mentin a wafer; ergo, you are a popish priest. 


wor 


Scroggs closed his charge to the 


Gentlemen of the jury, I leave it 


jury in these 


upon your conscience whether you will 


| priests escape, who are the very pests of church and atat« ou had bet 
| rid of one priest than three felons; so, gentlemen, I leave it to 1 
THOMAS JEPFERSON 1 THE JUDICIAI 

Our forefathers were familiar with the eruel acts of injus 


Croox. Answering this question in the negative is to accuse myself, which | 


you ought notto put me upon, nemo debet secipsum prodire. Laman Englishman, 
and I ought not to be taken nor imprisoned, nor called in question, nor put to 
answer but according to the law of the land. 

Fosrrexr, C.J. You are here required to take the oath of allegiance, and when 
you have done that you shal! be heard. 

Crook. You that are judges on the bench ought to be my counsel, not my ac- 
cusers, 

Foster, C.J. We are here to do justice, and are upon our oaths, and we : 
to tell you what is law, not you us. Therefore, sirrah, you are too bold. 

Crook. Sirrah is nota word becoming a judge. If I speak loud it is my z 
of the truth and for the name ofthe Lord. Mine innocency makes me bold 

Foster, C.J. It is an evil zeal. 

Croox. No; Iam bold in the name of the Lord God Almighty, the everias 
ing Jehovah, to assert the truth and stand as a witness for it. Let my accuser 
be brought forth. 

Foster, C.J. Sirrah, you are to take the oath, and here we tender it to you. 

Crook. Let me be cleared of my imprisonment, and then I will answer to 
what is charged against me. I keep a conscience void of offense both toward 
Ged and toward man. 





English judges to which I have referred, and many of them had | 
from England to escape such atrociti¢ 





Thomas Jefferson fully realized the importance keeping the 
ciary entirely separated irom po linfluences, It interesting to 
read his apprehensions and view yn this important subject. 

In a letter to Mr. Thomas Ritchie, dated December 25, 1820, Th 
Jefferson says 
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Were Mr. Jefferson here to day he would tell this*House that judges 
appuinted to office on account of their political views and holding the 
office from and looking to preferment at the hands of the party in power 
will in many cases be influenced by political bias. 

I will now read a letter writtena month later. It is dated January 
19, 1821, and addressed to Hon. Archibald Thweat: 


9 ’ 


Iam sensible of the inroads daily making by the Federal into the jurisdic- 
tion of its co-ordinate associates, the State governments. The legislative and | 
execoutive branches may sometimes err, but elections and dependence will | 
bring them to rights 

Phe judiciary branch is the instrument which, working ike gravity, without 
intermission, is to press us at last into one consolidated mass, 

Against this I know no one who, equaliy with Judge Roane himself, possesses 
the power and courage to make resistance; and to him I look, and have long | 
looked, as our strongest bulwark. If Congress fails to shield the States frum | 
dangers so palpable and so imminent the States must shield themselves and 
meet the invader foot to foot. 


I call special attention to the warning here contained against con- 
solidated government and his intimation of the evils arising from a 
life tenure of officials whose positions enable them to wield unrestrained 
power. I will now call attention to what is said by Mr. Jefferson in 
his letter dated August 18, 1821, to Mr. C. Hammend, in which he 
Says 


It has long, however, been my opinion, and I have never shrunk from its ex- | 
pression (although I do not chuose to put it into a newspaper, nor like a Priam 
in armor offer nyeelf its champion), that the germ of dissolution of our Federal 
Government is in the constitution of the Federal judiciary; an irresponsible 
body (for impeachment is scarcely a scarecrow), working like gravity by night 
and by day, gaining a little to-day and a little to-morrow, and advancing its 
noiseless step like a thief over the field of jurisdiction, until ali shall be usurped 
from the States and the government of all be consolidated into one. To this I | 
am opposed, because when all government, domestic and foreign, in littleasin | 
great things, shall be drawn to Washington as the center of all power, it will 
render powerless the checks provided of one government on another, and will | 
become as venal and oppressive as the government from which we separated. 
It will be as in Europe, where every man must be either pike or gudgeon, ham- 
mer or anvil 

If the States look with apathy on this silent descent of their Government into 
the gulf which is to swallow all, we have only to weep over the human charac- | 
ter formed uncontrollable but by a rod of iron, and the blasphemers of man as 
incapable of self-government become his true historians. 


€ 

This letter to Mr. Hammond reiterates the sentiments before ex- 
pressed, and in addition thereto he uses utterances which it would be | 
well for Congress and the people in general to consider. 

I will now read what is said by Mr. Jefferson in his letter dated July 
2, 1822, to Hon. William T. Barry: 

We already see the power installed for life, responsible to no authority (for 
impeachment is not even a searecrow), advancing with a noiseless and steady 
pace tothe great object of consolidation. The foundations are already deeply 
laid by their decisions for the annihilation of constitutional State rights, and the 
removal of every check, every counterpoise to the ingulfing power of which 
themselves are to make a sovereign part 

If ever this vast country is brought under a single governmentit will be one 
of the most extensive corruption, indifferent and incapable of a wholesome care 
over 60 wide a spread of surface. This will not bo borne, and you will have to 
choose between reformation and revolution. 

IfI know the spirit of this country, the one or the other is inevitable. Before 
the canker is become inveterate, before its venom has reached so much of the 
body politic as to get beyond control, remedy should be applied. 

Let the future appointments of judges be of four or six years and renewable 
by the President and Senate. This will bring their conduct at regular periods 
under revision and probation aud may keep them in equipoise between the 
general and special governments, We have erred in this point by copying 
England, where certainly it is a good thing to have the judges independent of 
the king. Butwe have omitted to copy their caution also, which makesa judge 
removable on the address of both legislative houses. That there should be 
publie functionaries independent of the nation, whatever may be their demerit, 
ix a solecism in a republic of the first order of absurdity and inconsistency. 

On March 4, 1823, Jefferson wrote to Judge Johnson, and in closing 
the letter he says: 

I can not lay down my pen without recurring to one of the subjects of my 
former letter, for in truth there is no danger I apprehend so much as the con- 
solidation of our Government by the noiseless, and therefore unalarming, in- 
strumentality of the Sapreme Court. This is the form in which Federalism now | 
arrays itself, and consolidation is the present principle of distinction between 
Republicans and the pseudo-Kepublicans, but real Federalisis. 


The Siebold and Yarborough cases were, it seems, anticipated by this 
sagacious man. He was so impressed with these views that three 
months later, on June 12, 1823, he again wrote a letter to Judge John- | 
son, in which he says: 

I have stated above that the original objects of the Federaliats were, first, to 
warp our Government more to the form and principles of monarchy, and, sec- 
ond, to weaken the barriers of the State governments as co-ordinate powers. 
In the first they have been so completely foiled by the universal spirit of the 
natio: that they have abandoned the enterprise, shrunk from the odium of 
their old appellation, taken to themselves a participation of ours, and under 
the pseudo-Republican mask are now aiming at their second object,and strength- 
ened by unsuspecting or apostate recruits from our ranks are advancing tast 
toward an ascendency. I have been blamed for saying that a prevalence of 
the doctrines of consolidation would one day cal! for reformation or revolution. 
lanswer by asking if a single State of the Un'on would have agreed to the 
Constitution had it given all powers to the General Government; if the whole 
opposition to it did not proceed from the jealousy and fear of every State of 
being subjected tothe oth-r States in matters merely its own; and if there is 
any reason to believe the States more disposed now than then to acquiesce in 
this general surrender of all their rights and powers to a consolidated govern- 
ment, one and undivided, 


It seems almost an assumption for me to descant upon these words 
of wisdom so tersely and ably expressed. I will therefore, without 
comment, proceed to read what was said by Mr. Jefferson in his letter 
dated October 31, 1823, to Hon. M. Coray: 


At the establishment of our Constitution the judiciary bodies were supposed 
to be the most helpless and harmiess members of the Government. 
Experience, however, soon showed in which way they were to become the 


EEE 


| to account, 
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most dangerous; that the insufficiency of the means provided for their removal 


gave them atreehold and irresponsibility in office ; that their decisions, see 


. . tning 
| to concern individual suitors ae silent and unheeded by the public . 
large; that these decisions, nevertheless, become law by precedent, sapping py 


little and little, the foundations of the Constitution and working its c 
construction before any one has perceived that that invisible and hx Ipless worm 
has been busily employed in consuming its substance. : 

In truth, man is not made to be trusted for life, if secured against a)! 


lanKke by 


@Ollily 


Prior to writing the letters I have referred to, Mr. Jefferson aq 


. . . no 
doubt read the proceedings of the constitutional convention, 


40a in 


| the conventions of the States and in Congress regarding the powers o{ 


the judiciary, and no doubt had observed the efforts to amend the Co; 
stitution to which I have referred. 

I will now read an extract from a letter written after the speeches 0; 
Senator Benton and the publication of the report of Mr. McDufiie. 

The letter is addressed to Hon. Edward Livingston and is dated 
March 25, 1825. 

One single object, if your provision attains it, will entitle you to the end 
gratitude of society : that of restraining judges from usurping legislation. A 
with no body of men is this restraint more wanting than with the judges of what 
is commonly called our General Government, but what I call our foreigy, 


partment. They are practicing on the Constitution by inference, analogies, aud 
sophiams, as they would on an ordinary law. 
* * > Me 


They imagine they can lead usintoa consolidated government, while | 
road leads directly to ite dissolution. This member of the Government was at 
first considered as the most harmless and helple«s of all its organs. But it has 
proved that the power of declaring what the !aw is, ad /ibitum, by sapping and 
mining slyly and without alarm the foundations of the Constitution, ean « 
what open force would not dare to attempt I have not observed whether. { 
your code, you have provided against caucusing judicial decisions, and for re 
quiring judges to give their opinions seriatim, every man for himself, with his 
reasons and authorities at large, to be entered of record in his own words 

This letter may be said to be an utterance from the grave of this great 
man. 

He was then eighty-two years of age, and died shortly after this let 
ter was written. 

Mr. Jefferson’s great knowledge of human nature and his patriotic 
devotion to freedom are universally acknowledged. 

He had a grasping intellect ; his reading had been extensive, and 
his learning trom travel as well as books had caltivated his mind to a 


, 
1 


| degree seldom attained in that or any other period. 


If Mr. Jefferson was right, I ask this House is it best to enact a law 
which virtually places elections in the hands of Federal judges ? 


JEFFERSON'S VIEWS JUSTIFIED. 
To show that Jefferson was not entirely wrong in his view that judyes 


could be biased I desire to call your attention to the action of Judge 
Woods with regard to the famous blocks-ot-five letter, written by M: 
Dudley. 

On October 24, 1888, Mr. Dadley gave instructions to Republican 
managers of election, which I will read: 


Divide the floaters into blocks of five,and put a trusted man with necessa 
funds in charge of these five,and make him responsible that none get awa 
that all vote our ticket. 


The New York World, in commenting upon this matter, said: 


Judge Woods at one time, in one of his charges to the grand jury of India 
apolis, led the country to helieve that he would do his duty in the matter 
but, instructed from Washington, he positively directed the grand jury to 
the blocks-offive bribers go quit and free. Dudley about this time was threat: 
ing to use the “dynamite” he had in his possession unless the Harrison | . 
ficiaries of his crime came to his rescue. Two more contradictory charges of a 
United States judge were probably never delivered in the case of any on 
cused of crime. Here they are, side by side : 


ORIGINAL iNSTRUCTION TO THE GRAND REVISED INSTRUCTIONS 
JURY. lt results, of course, that the mere 

The latter clause of the section makes scnding by onetoanother ofa letter or 
any one guilty who counsels bribery. document containing advice to bribe a 
e * This clause makes itan offense voter, orsetting forth a scheme for suc) 
for any one to advise anotber to at- bribery, however bold and reprehes 
tempt to commit any of the offenses ble, is not indjgtable. There must b« 
named in this section; sothat,while it shown in addition an attempt by (lx 
is not acrime to make the attempt. it receiver of the letter, or of some otlic! 
is a crime to advise another to make instigated by him toexccutethe scl 


| the attempt. If A attempts to bribe B, by bribing or attempting to bribe so 


that is no offense under this statute; voter in respect to the election of ‘ 


but if A advises B to bribe C, then the gressmen, or in such way as to afl: 
one who commends or gives this ad- such election. 


| vice is an offender under thislaw. And Another point deserves consideration 


I will say that there is some wisdom in in this connection. If the view 
this provision. adopted thatadvice not acted upon may 
constitute acrime, then the exact words 
used in giving the advice, whether oral 
or written, must be ascertained, and 
every possible intendment in favor of 
innocence must be allowed and all 
doubts resolved in favor of the accused 
If the use of money be advised, but the 
particular purpose of its use be nol 
clearly nll eed conclusively indi 
cated, a possible innocent use will b: 
resumed; and even if the purpose to 
bribe be unquestionable, and yet it ap 
pears that the design was to purchas« 
votes for other officers than Representa 
tives in Congress, it would be no crime 
under the statute which is designed ‘v 
protect the election for that office. 


I could give numerous other instances, but this is sufficient to show 
that judges are only human, and to keep the judicial ermine in its best 
purity we must keep our judges as free as posible from political strife. 

It has been developed in this debate that this bill is animated in @ 
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reat degree by a desire to punish that part of our country which se- 
ceded from the United States thirty years ago. 

Much has been said in speeches trom the other side of the House 
upon thissubject. = == 

There was responsibility in this matter, but I ask if the young people 
of the South who will suffer from the effects ot this bill had any part 
in this responsibility and I ask if the honorable, high-toned meti of the 
North will not admit so much of the responsibility as the truth of his- 
tory shows rested upon them. 

It was a period in the history of our country which to be underatood 
must be viewed from the pinnacle of that time. 

If we look back from the standpoint of to-day we see nothing of the 
picture which was presented to the American people thirty years ago. 

AN APPEAL FOR 

Lask the gentleman to look back to the history of those times, and 
ask him to admit that the people of the South were very largely urged 
to adopt the course they pursued by leading men and leading Repub- 
lican papers in the North, 

1 do not like to recur to these things at this time, but I know I will 
be pardoned for calling attention to undisputed facts of history. 

I doit in the hope that some of our Republican friends trom the North 
will give these matters calm reflection, and I know if they will do this 
they can not but willingly shoulder at least a portion of the responsi- 
bility regarding the events which have been recurred to so often in 
this debate. 

I say what I do in the kindest spirit possible, and beg every one to 
take my remarks in the manner and spirit that I intend them. 

The older members of this House remember how often the leading 
papers of the North emblazoned in their columns the words: 

Erring sisters, go in peace! 

And they also remember articles which expressed and reiterated the 
sentiment that it was best to let the South go. 

In Mr. Greeley’s New York Tribune of November 9, 1860, he said: 

GOING TO GO. 
If the cotton States shall become satisfied that they can do better out of the 


Union than in it, we insist on letting them goin peace, The rightto secede may 
be a revolutionary one, but it exists nevertheless. 


And again, in the same issue of his widely circulated and influential 
paper, Mr. Greeley said: 

We must ever resist the asserted right of any State to remain in the Union 
and nullify or defy the laws thereof. To withdraw from the Union is quite an- 
other matter; and whenever a cowsiderable section of our Union shall deliber- 
ately resolve to go out we shall resist all coercive measures designed to keep it 
in. We hope never to live in a republic whereof one section is pinned to the 
residue by bayonets. Let them have both sides of the question fully presented ; 
let them reflect, deliberate, then vote; and let the action of secession be the 
echo of an unmistakable popular fiat. A judgment thus rendered, a demand 
for separation so backed, would either be acquiesced in without the effusion of 
blood, or those who rushed upon carnage to dety and defeat it would place 
themselves clearly in the wrong. 


The New York Tribune of November 16, 1860, again announced 
their views to the Southern people in an article headed ‘‘ Secession in 
practice,’’ in which the paper used the following words: 

Still we say in all earnestness and good faith, whenever a whole section of 
this Republic, whether a half, a third, or only a fourth, shall truly desire and 
demand a separation from the residue, we shai! earnestiy favor such separation. 
If the fifteen slave States, or even the eight cotton States alone, shall quietly, de- 
cisively say to the rest, ‘We prefer to be henceforth separated from you,” we 
shall insist that they be permitted to go in peace. War is a hideous necessity 
at best, and a civil conflict, a war of estranged and imbittered fellow-country- 
men, is the most hideous of all wars. Whenever the peuple of the cotton Stutes 
shall have definitively and decisively made up their minds to separate from the 
bot ue we shall urge that the propor steps be taken to give full effect to their 
decision, 


Three days afterward, on the 19th, the same paper uses these words: 


Now, we believe and maintain that the Union is to be preserved only so long 
asit is beneficial and satisfactory to all parties concerned. 

We do nov believe that any man, any neighborhood, town, county, or even 
state may break up the Union in any transient gust of passion; we fully com- 
prehend that secession is an extreme, an ultimate resort—not a constitutional, 
buta revolutionary remedy. But we insist that this Union shall not be held 
together by force whenever it shall have ceased to cohere by the mutual attrac- 
tion of ite parts; and whenever the slave States or the cotton States only shall 
wnitedly and coolly say to the rest, ** We want toget out of the Union,’’ weshall 
urge that their request be acceded to. 


The New York Herald of Friday, November 23, 1860, said: 


THE DISUNION QUESTION—A CONPERVATIVE REACTION IN THE SOUTH, 


We publish this' morning a significant letter from Governor Letcher, of Vir- 
ginia, on the subject of the present disunion excitement in the South, southern 
constitutional rights, northern State acts of nullification, and the position of 
Virginia in thia crisis, * * * To this end would it not be well for the con- 
servative Union men of the city of New York to make ademonstration, a North- 
em movement of conciliation, concession,and harmony” 

Coercion in any event is out of the question. A Union held together by the 
bayonet would be nothing better than a military despotism. Conciliation and 

ony, through mutual concessions, in a reconstruction of the fundamental 
law, between the North and South, will restore and perpetuate the Union con- 
templated by the fathers. So now that the conservative men ot the South are 
moving let the Union men of the North second their endeavors, and Jet New 
York, as in the matter of the compromises of 1850, lead the way. 


And on the following day, November 24, the Tribune says: 


JUSTICE, 


PEDERAL COERCION. 
ne the Washington correspondents te egraph that Mr, Buchanan is at- 
m pti 
pest whi 
sion, 
the 


to map out a middle course in which tosteer his bark during the tem- 

now howls about him, He isto condemn the asserted right of seces- 
but to assert in the same breath that he is opposed to keeping a State in 
Union by what he calls Federal coercion. Now, we have no desire to pre- 
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} vent secession by coercion, but we hold this posit t tterly unsupported 
by law or reason 
[ will also quote an article from The New York Daily Tribune, Fri- 
day, November 30, 1860 
Wi 
But if the cotton States generally unite with her in st a 
they can not be prevented and that the attempt must not . Five mill 
ions of people, more than half of them of the dominant r t whom at least 
half a million are able and willing to shoulder muskets, can never be subdued 
while fighting around and over their own hearthstones. If they could be they 
would no longer be equal members of the Unio but conquered dependen- 
cies. * * We propose to wrest this potent engine from t! lisunior s by 
saying frankly to the slave States 
“If you choose to leave the Union, leave it, but let us have no quarrel about 
i 
If you think ita curse to you and an unfair advantage to us, repudiate 
and see if you are not mistaken. If you are better by yourselves, go and God 
speed you. For our part we have done very well with you and are quite will 
ing to keep along with you, but if the association is irkso’..c to you, we have too 
much self-respect to insist on its continuance We have lived by our indust: 


thus far and hope to do ao still, even though you leave us,”’ 

We repeatthat only the sheen of Northern bayonets can b 
wholly to the evils of secession, but that may do it Let us be 
speaking dagvers nor using them, standing prin 
arms, and all will vet be well. 


ind the South 
patient, net 


to our ples, but not to our 


I will read an extract from an editorial in the New York Times of 
December 3, 1860: 

By common consent, moreover, the most prominent and tangible point of « 
fense seems to be the legislation growing out of the fugitive-slave law Several 
of the Northern States have passed personal-liberty bills, with the alleged in- 
tent to prevent the return of fugitive slaves to their masters 

From Union men in every quarter of the South come up the most earnest ay 
peals‘to the Northern States to repeal these laws. Such an act, we are assured 
would have a powerful effect in disarming the disunion clamor in nearly all th 
Southern States and in promoting the prospects of a peaceful adjustment of all 


pending differences. 

The next day, December 4, The New York Times publishes another 
article, in which it says: 

Mr. Weed has stated his opinion of the er 

1. There is imminent danger of a dissolution of the Uni 

2. The danger originated in the ambition and cupidity of men who desire a 
Southern despotism and in the fanatic zeal of the Northern Abolitionists, who 
seek the emancipation of slaves regardless of consequences. 

The danger can only be averted by such moderation and forbearance 
will draw out, strengthen, and combine the Union sentiment of the whol 
try. 

Each of these statements will command general assent 
rhe only question likely to arise relates to the practical 
the * moderation and forbearance "’ can be displayed. 


isis thus 


as 


coun 


measures by which 

And while the South Carolina convention was in session and before 
any State had seceded and when it was doubted by many whether such 
action would be taken, Mr. Greeley said: 

If it (the Declaration of Independence) justifies the secession from the British 
Empire of three millions of colonists in 1776, we do not see why it would not 
justify the secession of five millions of Southrons from the Federal Union in 
1861. If we are mistaken on this point, why does not some one attempt to show 
wherein and why’? For ourown part, while we deny the right of slavelioiders 
to hold slaves against the will of the latter, we can not see how twenty millions 
of people can rightfully hold ten, or even five, in a detested Union with them 
by military furce. 

In the same issue of Mr. Greeley’s paper we read the following 

If seven or eight contiguous States shall present themselves authentically at 
Washington, saying: “* We hate the : ederal Union; we have withdrawn from 
it; we give you the choice between acquiescing in our secession and arranging 
anicably all incidental questions on the one band and attempting to subdue us 
on the other,’’ we could not stand up for coercion, for subjugation, for we do 
not think it would be just. We hold the right of self-governinent even when 
invoked in behalf of those who deny it to others, So much for the question of 
principle. 

This conservative view of the question which Mr. Greeley gave to 
the world with such emphasis and in which he expressed his opinion 
of the principle involved was reiterated for days, weeks, and months 
with the characteristic persistence of that able leader. , 

Any attempt to compel them by force to remain would be contrary to t 
principles enunciated in the immortal Deciaration of Independence, contrary to 
the fundamental ideas on which human liberty is based. 

And months after the election of Mr. Lircoln, after most of the 
Southern States had seceded; after the people of the South had adopted 
a constitution and organized theirnew Contederate government; atte 
they had raised and equipped an army, appointed embassadors to for- 
eign courts, and convened a congress; after they had taken possession 
ot three-fourths of the arsenals and forts within her territory, and en- 
rolled her as one of the nations of the earth, Mr. Greeley’s paper in- 
dorsed the action of the Southern people as fully as it was possible for 
language to enable him todoso. Mr. Greeley said: 

We have repeatedly said, and we once more insist, that the great principle 
embodied by Jefferson in the Declaration of American Independence, that gov- 
ernments derive their just powers from consent of the governed, is sound and 
just; and that if the slave States, the cotton States, or the Gulf, States only 
choose to form an independent nation they have a clear, moral right to do so, 
Whenever it shall be clear that the great body of Southern people have become 
conclusively alienated from the Union and anxious to escape from it, we will 
do our best to forward their views. 

Mr. Greeley was earnestly and ably supported in his views by the 
most prominent men and able editors of Republican papers all over the 
North. 

I cite the following from the Commercial, which was certainly the 
leading Republican paperof Ohio, After Mr. Lincoln was inaugurated 
the Commercial said: 


Weare not in favor of blockading the Southern coast. 
of retaking by force the property of the United States 1 


We 


are not ia favor 
) possession of the 
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seceders. We would recognize the existence of a government formed of ail the 
slaveholding States and attempt to cultivate amicable relations with it. 

After The New York Tribune and other Northern papers had an- 
nounced to the world that secession was a legal and proper remedy Mr. 
Greeley now informs the people of the South that no concession would 
be made by the dominant party which was about to assume control of 
the Government, and he also admitted that the rights of the South in 
the Union, as they understood them, would not be regarded. 

This was involved in his statement that he had the best authority 
for saying that Mr. Lincoln was opposed to concessions which looked 
like buying the privilege of taking possession of the Government. 

This was announced in an article which was published in the Trib- 
une on January 30, 1861, which was in these words: 

We do not hesitate to say that these statements are false and calumnious. 
We have the best authority for saying that Mr. Lincoln is opposed to all con- 
cessions of the sort. We know that his views are fully expressed in his own 
language, as follows: “I will suffer death before I will consent or advise my 
friends to consent to any concession or compromise which looks like buying 
the privilege of taking possession of the Government to which we have a con- 
stitutional right.’ 

It will be observed that Mr. Lincoln does not say nor does Mr. 
Greeley assume that the concessions asked for were not right. 

Mr. Lineoln does not say that they were concessions which as a mat- 
ter of right ought not to be granted. He speaks of the matters then 
pending before Congress, all of which were efforts to uphold the Con- 
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stitution, as a concession or compromise. His language virtually ad- | 


mits that the demand for the concessions referred to was right, but 
he puts his refusal to grant them on entirely different grounds. In 
giving his reasons for not being willing to entertain the asked-for con- 
cessions, he uses these words: 

Because, whatever I might think of the merit of the various propositions be- 
fore Congress, I should regard any concession in the face of menace as the de- 
struction of the Government itself and a consent on all hands that our system 
shal! be brought down to a level with the existing disorganized state of affairs 
in Mexico 

On the 6th of February, 1861, Judge Chase made a speech before 
the Peace Congress, in which he, with great emphasis, said that the 
Northern States would not and ought not to comply with the obliga- 
tion of the Constitution, which was demanded by the Southern people. 

Mr. Chase said: 

Che result of the national canvass which recently terminated in the election 
of Mr. Lineoin has been spoken of by some as the effect of a sudden impulse or 
of some irregular excitement of the popular mind; and it has been somewhat 


contidently asserted that, upon reflection and consideration, the hastily tormed 
opinions which brought about the election wil! be changed. 
. * . 





I can not take this view of the result of the Presidential election. I believe, 
and the belief amounts to absolute conviction, that the election must be re- 
garded asa triomph of principles cherished in the hearts of the people of the 
free States 

We have elected him (Mr. Lincoln). After many years of earnest advocacy 
and of severe trial we have achieved the triumph of that principle. By a tair 
and unquestioned majority we have secured that triumph. Do you think we, 
who represent this majority, will throw itaway? Doyou think the people will 
sustain us if we undertake to throw it away’? I must speak to you plainly, 
gentiemen of the South, It is not in my heart to deceive you, I therefore tell 
you explicitly that if we of the North and West would consent to throw away 
all that has beea gained in the recent triumph of our principles the people 
would not sustain as, and so the consent would avail you nothing. 


Mr. Chase in that speech, with great force, gave the South to under- 
stand that the Northern States would not and ought not to comply 
with the obligations of the Federal Constitution. While many people 
in the South were wavering as to whether to advocate secession or to 
trust to the Lincoln Administration for the preservation of their rights, 
and naturally looking to General Scott, who for twenty years had com- 
manded the Army of the United States, the only expression that came 
from his lips was— 

Way ward sisters, depart in peace. 


The public press informed the people of the South that Mr. Chase said: 
The South is not worth fighting for; let them alone. 


And that Mr. Seward said, in his speech of December 22, 1860: 
Secession was a mere political threat, unworthy of notice. 
And that a great Republican leader in referring to the clause of the 
Constitution then under discussion declared it to be— 
a league with hell and a covenant with the devil. 
DANIEL WEBSTER'S SPEECHES. 


The people of the South remembered the great speech of Daniel Web- 
ster delivered at Buflalo on May 22, 1851, in which he said: 


Then there was the other matter, and that was the fugitive-slavelaw. Let me 
say a wordabout that. Under the provisions of the Constitution, during Wash- 
ington’s Administration, in the year 1793, there was passed by general consenta 
law for the restoration of fugitive slaves. Hardly any one opposed it at that 
period; it was thought to be necessary in order to carry the Constitution into 
effect ; the great men of New England and New York all concurred in it. It 
passed and answered all the purposes expected from it till about the year 1841 
or 18f2,when the State interfered tomake enactmentsin opposition toit. * * * 

Now I undertake asa lawyer and on my professional character to say to 
you and to ail that the law of 1850 is decidedly more favorable to the fugitive 
than General Washington's law of 1793, * * * Such is the present law, and, 
much opposed and maligned as it is, it is more favorable to the fugitive slave 
than the law enacted during Washington's Administration in 1793, which was 
sanvtioned by the North as well as by the South. The present violent opposi- 
tion has sprung up in modern times. From whom does this clamor come? 
- - « 
sachusetts, and at Syracuse in the Stateof New York. Whatdotheysay? That, 
so help them God, no colored man shall be sent from the State of New York 
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of that they pledge their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred hon o; 
sacred honor! They pledge theirsacred honor to violate the Constitu;; 
pledge their sacred honor to commit treason against the laws of thei; 


They also remembered his great speech at Capon Springs 
he said: 


The leading sentiment in the toast from the chair is the | 
The Union of the States. What mind can comprehend the cons 
Union, past, present,andto come’? The Union of these Btates is 
ing topicoftheday; on it all men write, speak, think, and dilat 
of the sun to the going down thereof. And yet,gentlemen, I fi 
has been but insufficiently appreciated. 

Again Mr. Webster says: 

How absurd it is to suppose that when different parties enter 
for certain purposes either can disregard any one provision and ex 
theless, the other toobserve the rest! I intend, for one, to regarii a 
and carry out to the fullest extent the Constitution of the United sia 
I have sworn to support in all its parts and all its provisions. It 
the Constitution— 

‘** No person held to service or labor in one State under the la 
caping into another, shall, in consequence of any law or regulation t 
discharged from such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on « 
party to whom such service or labor may be due.” 

nat is as much a part of the Constitution as any other and as « 
ing and obligatory as any other on all men, public or private. And 
this? None but the Abolitionists of the North. And pray what is it 
notdeny? They have but the one idea; and it would seem that the 
at the North and the secessionists at the South are putting their hea 
to devise means to defeat the good designs of honest, patriotic men 
to the same end and the same object, and the Constitution has to ta 
from both sides. 


Mr. Webster, in another part of the same speech, said: 

Ihave not hesitated to say, and I repeat, that if the Northern Sta 
willfaily a._d deliberately to carry into effect that part of the Constitut 
respects the restoration of fugitive slaves, and Congress provide n 
the South would no longer be bound to observe the compact. A bar, 
not be broken on one side and still bind the other side. I say to you 2 
in Virginia, as I said on the shores of Lake Erie and in the city of Ko 
may say again in that city or elsewhere in the North, that you of the S 
as much right to receive your fugitive slaves as the North has to any of 
and privileges of navigation and commerce. 


Mr. Webster also said: 


lam as ready to fight and to fall for the constitutional rights of \ 
am for those of Massachusetts. 


Mr. Webster was a constitutional lawyer, and he had read 
ceedings of the convention which had adopted this Constituti 
knew that the provision of the Constitution which he was dis 
was unanimously adopted by the New England States. And the { 
mental law which was created in 1787, Mr. Webster felt they 
right to disregard in 1851. I will read the proceedings of An; 
page 306, of the constitutional convention of the United States 


It was moved and seconded to agree to the following proposition 
serted after the fifteenth articie : 

“If any person bound to service or labor in any of the United States « 
cape into another State, he or she shall not be discharged from such s 
labor in consequence of any regulations subsisting in the State to wh 


escape, but shall be delivered up to the person justly claiming their s: 
labor.”’ 


Vhich passed unanimoasly in the affirmative. 

It would seem to me that the facts I have already recited wou 
that the responsibility of the great catastrophe was due in so: 
gree to the action of the people in the Northern half of our lan 

But as the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopar] seem 
think that his State is entirely free from responsibility on the question 
of secession, I will read a resolution passed by the Legislature of Mas 
sachusetts more than eighty-five yearsago, which was in these worts 


That the annexation of Louisiana to the Union transcends the constitutiona 
power of the Government of the United States, It formed a new con!eider 
to which the States united by the former compact are not bound to adhere 


EX-PRESIDENT JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 

And to further show that other great menof Massachusetts concurred 
with the conservative views which Mr. Greeley so strongly announced 
I quote from the great speech Ex-President John Quincy Adams ce 
ered, I believe, April 30, 1839, half a century after Washington was 
ugurated, the occasion being the celebration of the fiftieth anniversar} 
the commencement of our Government under the Constitation. Mr 






issoluble union between the several States of this conted 
nation is, after all, notin the right, but inthe heart. If the day snouii 
come (may Heaven avert it!) when the affections of the people of theso > 
shall be altenated from each other; when the fraternal spirit shal! giv« 
cold indifference, or collision of interest shall fester into hatred, the 
political asseveration will not long hold together parties no longer attra 
the magnetism of conciliated interests and kindly sympathies; and {a 
will it be for the people of the disunited States to part in friendship fro 
other than to be held together by constraint. Then will be the time 
ing to the precedents which occurred at the formation and adoption of t!)« ‘ 
stitution to form again a more perfect Union by dissolving that which «« 
longer bind and to leave the separaied parts to be reunited by the !a\ 
litical gravitation to the center. 


To show that Mr. Adams felt that these views were consisten' 
a true interpretation of the original compact which bound the p 
together, I will call attention to the fact that three years later, 
ary 24, 1842, he presented a petition to Congress from citizens 0! | 
erhill, Mass. I read from Congressional Globe, volume 11, page ‘' 


Monday, January 24.—In the House, Mr. Adams presented the petitio: 
dry citizens of Haverhill. in the State of Massachusetts, praying tiat ‘ 
willimmediately adopt measures peaceably to dissolve the Union of the 

First, because no union can be agreeable or permanent which does 
sent prospects of reciprocai benefits ; second, because a vast proportion 


Look at the proceedings of the anti-slavery conventions in Ohio, Mas- | revenues of one section of the Union is annually drained to sustain the v''* 


an‘ course of another section, without any adequate return; third, becsus 
judging from the history of past nations, that Union, if persisted in in the pre- 


back to his master in Virginia, Do not they say that? And to the fulfillment | ent state of things, will certainly overwhelm the whole nation in destruct!05. 
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On the question of the reception of the foregoing petition, there | 
were 40 votes in favor of it and 166 votes against it. (Volume 11, 
page 333. ) ‘ ; 
Immediately Mr. Gilmer introduced the following, page 983 


Resolved, That, in presenting to the consideration of this House a petition 
the dissolution of the Union, the member from Massachusetts {[Mr. Adar 
has justly inchrred the censure of this House. 


Mr. Marshall, of Kentucky, introduced the following 
Resolved, therefore, That the Hon. John Q. Adams, a member from Mass 


setts,in presenting for the consideration of the House of Representatives of 
United States a petition praying the dissolution of the Union, has offered 
deepest indignity to the House of which he is a member; an insult to the pe 
ple of the United States, of which that House isthe legislative organ; and wi 
if this outrage be permitted to pass unrebuked and unpunished, have disgrace: 
hiscountry, through their representatives, in the eyes of the whole w 


or 


1 


the 


Mr. Adams, in defending his position, said, page 980 : 

I hold that it is no perjury, that it is no high treason, but the exe: 
sacred right to offer such a petition, and that it is as false in morals as it 
inbuman to fasten that charge on men who, under the countenance of s 
declarations as | have here quoted, come and ask of this House a redress 
grievances. And if they do mistake their remedy this Government s 
not turn them away and charge them with high treason and subornation of 
perjury; but ought to take it up, to weigh the considerations which ca 
urged in their favor; and if there be none but those which are so elog t 


7 
set forth in the pamphiet I have quoted, these should be considered. If they 
have mistaken their remedy the House should do as the gentleman m 
Kentucky |Mr. Marshall} told us he was ready to do—admit the facts 

The Congressional Globe says, page 236: 

The trial of Mr. Adams, to the exclusion of all other business, commenced on 
the 25th of January, and terminated on the 7th of February, when the whole 
proceedings were laid on the table without deciding a single point. The ex- 


penses of the House during that time thus wasted exceeded $26,000, 

This action of the House was construed by some people as an in- 
dication that circumstances might arise which would justify States in 
withdrawing from the Union. 

MASSACHUSETTS RESOLUTIONS 

I will now read from page 319, ‘‘Acts and resolutions passed by the 
Legislature of Massachusetts in the year 1844: 

1. Resolved, That the power to unite an indeperdent foreign state with the 
United States is not among the powers delegated to the General Government 
by the Constitution of the United States. 

2. Resolved, * * * That the project of the annexation of Texas, unless a 
rested on the threshold, may drive these Statesinto a dissolution of the Unio 

5. Resolved, That his excellency the governor be requested to transmit a copy 
of the foregoing resolves to each of the Senators and Members of the House of 
Representatives of this Commonwealth in the Congress of the United States 

4. Resolved, That his exceilency the governor be requested to transmit a copy 


of the same resolves to the Executive of the United States and of the several 
States, 


Approved by the governor March 15, 1844. 


Our people also recalled that the Legislature of Massachusetts, as if 

apparently to 
EMPHASIZE THEIR ViEWS, 

selected the one hundred and thirteenth anniversary of the birth of the 
Father of our Country to pass another secession resolution, which | 
read irom pages 598 and 599 of the same volume. I call especial at- 
tention to the second resolution: 

Resolved, That Massachusetts has never delegated the power to admit into the 


Union States or Territories without or beyond the original territory of the States 


and Territories belonging to the Union at the adoption of the Constitution of the | 
United States. 


Resolved, * * and as the powers of legislation granted in the Constitution 
of the United States to Congress do not embrace the case of the admission of a 
foreign state or foreign territory by legislation into the Union, such an act of 


admission would have no binding force whatever on the people of Massachu 
setts, 


Resolved, That his excellency the governor be requested to transmit copies of 
the preceding report and resolves to the President of the United States, the se\ 
eral Senators and Representatives in Congress from this Commonwealth. and 
the governors of the several States. 

Approved by the governor February 22, 1845. 

I would not have called attention to the facts which I have recited 
were it not that there are many men in this Hall who, in the turmoil 
of thirty years, have entirely forgotten the circumstances. 

The question of secession was settled forever by a great war in which 
the people of theSouth were the principal sufferers, and I know that the 
high-minded people of the North are not willing to see measures adopted 
which will retard their progress. 

I have not referred to the facts which I recited in any spirit of com- 
plaint or censure, but in the hope that it will cause some men to hesitate 
before they act upon the measure now before the House. 

After years of disappointment and toil we are beginning to develop 
new sources of progress and wealth. 

To show what is being done to-day, I will read a paragraph in the 
last number of the Baltimore Industrial Record. 

THE PROGRESS OF THE SOUTH. 


We give in this number of the Record nine columns of two to four line an- 
nouncements of a week’s progress in Southern development. These it« 
resent millions of dollars’ investment in Southern industries and thous 
good new citizens for the South, who are warmly welcomed and piven the 
right hand of fellowship. Industrial cities are springing up amid coal, iron, 
marble, granite, and around water-powers that have been heretofore uninhab- 
ited. Southward the course of empire takes its way, and well it may, for here is 
the fairest land for all agricultural and rural pursuits, the most genial climate, 
the brightest skies, the widest virgin forests, the richest mines of coa! and al! 
metals, inexhaustible deposits of marble, granite, limestone, and sandstone, 


rarely beautiful rivers, immense water-powers, and the most hospitable people 
in the world. 


I appeal to the members of this House to oppose this bill because it 
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will retard the progress and injure the prosperity of the South and 
of no benefit whatever to the North. 


[ appeal to them to oppose this bill because it destroys the principles 
of our government and chang I em of elections, which unde 
the old time-honored methods hav sfactorily conducted fora 
century. 

I appeal to them to 0} et 1 one on will drag 
the ermine of our | a ito t p rife 
: And, finally, I app to mem! of t H to oppose the | 
because it is un-Am in, unde1 { iblican, at v 
with the Constitution, and ectly 0} to the theories under wl } 
we have grown to a ut i ‘ \ 
Pp use, ] 

Here t I 
i y 1s 

Mr. WHEELER Mr. Speake: lesire to i 

The SPEAKER. rhe gentleman from Alabama 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabam Myr pea ket n i mnut 
have to discuss this matter I want to say « l o the: 
marks of the ventleman from Illinois r. M ‘ erday. Heé 

ted that belore he came to C I ev con i it the South 
ern people, all the Southern | . would i i l that DD 
man who would steal ballots would ila horse « y other property 
tie said he had now modified | IS O} on, and v ! il not believ 
they would steal prope rtyv, ne eved evel ( of them would 
guilty of the theft of a ballot. 

Che above was the substance of the gentleman's statement. 

He has withheld his remarks from the Ri ip and I can not give 
exact words, but others have similarly expressed themselves 

Is it possible that such words can be uttered in the American Con 
gre regarding a people nea all of whom are descended from ou: 


lathers of the Revolution, men who have done more than any other 


to give character, force, and tone to American institutions, men many 
of whose grandsires fought under Greene, Marion, Gates, and Wash 
ington, and whose misfortunes, reverses, and « imities have been 
argely due to their love for the Constitution of eir country and the 
principles of freedom for which their grandsires fought 

Is it possible, Mr. Speaker, that those who confess themselves 
ignorant as to the condition of the people of such a vast section of th 
country should venture to cast their votes upon a matter of such great 
importance to the whole country, to the whole people of the Sout! 
ind to the integrity of our free institutions? | Applause. | 


Can those who confess that they are actuated by passion and pre 
udice and who show that they know nothing of the character and sen 
timents of the people of half of our country get their own consent t 
aid in the enactment of a law which they openly assert is only to app! 
to that part of the country regarding which they have no knowledge 

Mr. George Ticknor Curtis, in the preface to his edition of 1889 o! 


his work on the Constitution, refers to Gibbon’s History ol 


the Declin« 


| and Fall of the Roman Empire, and say 

Perhaps some future Gibbon, centuries nee, will write the Decline and Fall 
oi the American Republic 

God rbid that such a calamity should ever befall this country, 


which we all love, and in which we all take such commendable pride 
but should it come, it will be the result of just such poison as is con 
cealed in the measure now under consideration. | Applause. | 

Mr. Speaker, I also wish to reply to the statements made by many 
gentlemen on that side of the House, and repeated by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Josepu D. TAYLoR] last night. 

‘Thisspeech also has been withheld and does not appear in the Recor! 


| and I state his remarks as I recall them. The purpose of his speech 


was, or seemed to be, an effort to convince this House that the people 
of the Northcould not go Southand be received there with the courtesy 
duetogentlemen. I deny such statements in toto, and I call upon any 
gentleman upon that side of the House, Republicans as they al! are, to 
state if he has ever in his intercourse with Southern people, at thei 
homes or elsewhere, received anything but the courtesy, and every court- 
esy, which he could possibly receive at hisown home. [| Applause. | 

I here upon this floor protest that there is no truth in any such alle- 
gations. And | assert this, that for the last twenty-five years no ger 
tleman of the North ever visited the South without being treated wit] 
all the kindness and courtesy that he would have received at 
cality in the North or that he would have received in his own home. 

I freely admit that it is possible for a man who is devoid of the at- 


tributes of a gentleman and who seeks a quarrel to sueceed in his pur- 


poses in the South as well as in any other section of the land, but I 


any it 


| utterly deny the statement that a Kepublican can not go all over the 


South as a Republican and express the principles of a Republican. 
I wish now to quote from a speech by General Warner, and I call upon 
my friend from Tennessee [ Mr. EVANS], whom I see in his seat and 
, to stateif all he said is not true in every respect. 


Mr. EVANS ought to be a good witness for you. He has lived in the 


South for twenty-five years and has been known all that time as an ex 
Union soldier and an ontspoken Republican. Mr. Evans has never 
| told me what he would answer, but I know he will state what is true, 


and the truth is all the vindication we desire. (General 


man from Ohio who had the most abundant opportunities for knowledge 


Warner was a 








upon this subject. ‘This speech was made to Federal soldiers at a reunion 
of the Army of the Cumberland in the city of my friend, Mr. Evans. 

General Willard Warner had been a gallant soldier, had fought under 
General Sherman, and, as I have stated, was once a Senator of the United 
States. He addressed the Society of the Army of the Camberland on 
September 14, 1880. I hold in my hand a book containing his speech, 
@ paragraph from which I will read: 

General Garfield said right when he said that if the soldiers had all these diffl- 


cult questions to settle they would have been settled happily long ago. I have 
lived here in the South, 


There are men here who know me asa radical Republican ot the worst kind. 
l have lived here for sixteen years of the prime of my life, and I say it here, 
with pride and thankfulness, that I have yet to receive the first word or the first 
act of unkindness from a Confederate soldier, and I never expect to as long as I 
may live here. 

‘These are words spoken by an ex-Federal general, and who as a Ke- 
publican was elected to the Senate of the United States from Alabama. 

He wasa friend and associate of Lincoln and Garfi-ld. He continued 
his speech, and emphasized his view regarding soldiers in these words: 

The harsh words and language and insults come from those gentlemen, largely 
professional politicians, * * * who talk now, but who shirked in the fight 
when lighting men were in sharp demand. And now I say confusion to thei. 
Confounded confusion to them—to the men who now, sixteen years afler we 
fighting soldiers have laid down our arms, would wave their red flag in the face 
of this sorrowing nation. Their time has gone by, and the soldiers should 
everywhere be heard as they are being heard to-day. 

There was nothing in this speech about lack of courtesy. The peo- 
ple all over the South appreciate and desire the society of gentlemen, 
and they give evidence of their appreciation by seeking the acquaint- 
ance and association of gentlemen whenever they are met, without a 
thought as to their political views or whence they came. [Applause. } 

Mr. OUTHWAITE., I desire to say that there is sv much disorder 
upon the floor that it is impossible to hear the gentleman. 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair turned over the House to the gentleman 
in a good condition of order. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Iam in the midst of the disorder and I differ 
with the Speaker as to its being a good condition of order. 

The SPEAKER. If gentlemen in the vicinity of the member ad- 
dressing the House will have the kindness to cease conversation and 
if gentlemen will take their seats, there will be no difficulty in hearing 
what the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER] has to say. 

Mr. WHEELER. I call upon you, gentlemen, to remember the ap- 
peals made to you by the Southern Republicans on that side of the 
House. I referto the words of warning from the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ewart] and the admonitions uttered by the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. COLEMAN]. Also to what wassaid by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Houk]. All of them told us that elections in 
the South were fair and honest. At least, all said they were fair and 
honest so far as their. knowledge extended. The gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Houk] told you they were perfectly fair in his district. 

Mr. HOUK. Will the gentleman allow me? I said that the elec- 
tions were fair as far as my locality was concerned, but I did not say, 
and I would not say, that they were fair in all parts of the South, be- 
cause I know the contrary to be the fact. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I eall upon any gentleman from the 
South to say that elections are not fair in his district, at least as far as 
Democrats are connected with them. I call upon any Southern Re- 
publican tosay if Democrats do not conduct elections with perfect fair- 
ness in his district; if every one, black or white, can not cast his vote 
with pertect freedom, and if Democratic inspectors do not count them 
precisely as they are cast. 

I call upon the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. EVANS] to speak 
out and tell his Republican associates if their accusations against the 
Southaretrue. Tell them if Democrats conduct elections fairly in his 
district, Tell us who is right in his statements on that subject Mr. 
Masonormyself, Tell them whois right, General Warner or the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. TAYLOR] as to the deportment of Southern people 
towards strangers. I see the gentleman is standing and ready to reply. 

The SPEAKER. There were two minutes, and the Chair did not 
take that out of the gentleman’s time. 

Mr. WHEELER. I wantthegentleman from Tennessee[Mr. EvAns] 
to inform his party associates upon these two subjects, 

Tne SPEAKER. The gentleman has had seven minutes. 

Mr, EVANS. I would like to answer the gentleman’s inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. WHEELER, I now refer to other hideous features of this bill. 

It is the first time that a law was ever passed by a civilized people 
providing, as it does in section 8, tor a system of espionage over judi- 
cial officers. I also wish to call attention to section 12, which provides 
that all the returns shall be sent by mail, so that during their transmit- 
tal they may be handled by any number of irresponsible persons with- 
out a single precaution to prevent their being tampered with or de- 
stroyed, should the majority be against the favorite candidate. But 
the worst and most carefully hidden provision js in section 33, which 
covertly incorporates section 1982 of the Revised Statutes in such a 
manner as authorizes the polls to be controlled by United States sol- 
diers, a practice so reprehensible that at an election for Members of 
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es 


Parliament in 1760, troops having been halted in a chureh-yard pn: 


the polls, Parliament unanimously adopted the following resolution). 


That the presence of a regular body of armed soldiers at an election of \ 
hers to serve in Parliament is a high infringement of the liberties of the «,,; 
amauifest violation of the freedom of elections, and an open defiance o/ the ja 
and constitution of this kingdom. . 

Again, no one will deny that the power sought to be bestowed 
these Federal supervisors virtually gives them the authority to q 
mine and regulate the qualifications of voters, which is in dir, 
lation of Article I, section 2, of the Constitution, which srate 
electors for members ot Congress— 

Shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of the most numero 
of the State Legislature. 

If there were no other unconstitutional feature in the bill, this 
would emphatically condemn it. 

No. 52 of the Federalist, February 8, 1788, quotes the above s 
and says (Lippincott’s edition, page 403): 

The definition of the right of suffrage is very justly regarded as a funds 
article of republican government. 

To have leftit open for the occasional regulation of Congress would hay: 
improper for the reason just mentioned. 

But here comes Mr LopGe and Mr. Davenport with thei: 
which takes this question from the States and places it in the ha 
an irresponsible supervisor. The Federalist then says: 

To have reduced the different qualifications in the different States to « 
form rule would probably have been as dissatisfactory to some of th: 
as it would have been difficult to the convention. 


The provision made by the convention appears, therefore, to be the b 
lay within their option. 


Mr. Madison and his friends assert him to be the author of this » 


ber of the Federalist, and as Hamilton indorsed it we have both thes: 


distinguished statesmen as authority upon this subject. 
TWENTY-SEVENTH, TWENTY-EIGHTH, FORTIETH, AND FORTY-FIRST CON«! 


In reply to the gentleman who asked what of the law passed by | 
Whig Congress of 1842 requiring Congressmen to be elected by dis. 
tricts, which Mr. Clifford so bitterly denounced, I will say that it was 


regarded so utterly unwarranted by the Constitution and obnoxi 
tree institutions that several States failed to obey it, and with rare ex 
ceptions it terminated the political career of those who voted fo: 


and when members elected in disregard of its provision presented 
themselves to the Twenty-eighth Congress, they were seated by the 
overwhelming vote of substantially two for to one against, and amony 


the affirmative vote we see the names of Stephen A. Douylas, !{1: 
nibal Hamlin, and Preston King. ‘ 


Every member of the House should read all of the proceedings ani 
speeches on this subjectin the Twenty-seventh and Twenty-eighth Con- 


gresses. I will call special attention to the speeches in Volume X! 
part 2, Congressional Globe, Twenty-seventh Congre-s, as follows: \\ 


Kennedy, page 316; Mr. Butler, page 319; Mr. Floyd, page 320; Mr. 


Davis, page 338; Mr. Goggin, page 340; Mr. Houston, page 341; Mi: 
Reynolds, page 345; Mr. Clifford, page 347; Mr. Atherton, page 31" 
Mr. Summers, page 351; Mr. Payne, page 360; Mr. Pope, page 371; Mi: 
Barnard, page 379; Mr. Pendleton, page 407; Mr. Campbell, page 
These speeches elaborate the views ot both sides of this question. 

I also beg to refer to the debate in the Forty-first Congress, vo! wn 


83 and 84, by Mr. Eldridge, page 1271, and Mr. Woodward, Appeudis 


page 123, Mr. VooRHEES, page 124, and Mr. Cox, page 127. 


I also call attention to the debate in the Senate, volumes 83 and 54, 
pages 1633 to 1656, by Senators Bayard, Thurman, Vickers, Casserly 
Johnson, Trumbull, and Hamilton. On page 1636 are given two co! 
umns of the names of convicts, thieves, robbers, murderers, etc., wlio 


were supervisors in New York City at the November election, 157| 


I also call attention to the debate on suffrage in the third sessiou 
of the Fortieth Congress, volume 71, pages 560 to 745, and volume 7 
pages 1224 to 1226, and pages 1425 to 1428; also to the discussions 01 the 
Force Bill in the Forty-third Congress, volume 11, pages 1750 to 1°20 


TWO PATRICK HENEYS AND SERGEANT 8, PRENTIS2. 
And now let us go back and glance at him whose trumpet voi 


superb eloquence sounded the tocsin of war when the clash of aris «‘ 


Lexington, Concord, and Bunker Hill told the people of Virginia 4 
other Southern States that their brothers of Massachusetts neede! t! 
aid of strong arms and brave hearts. 

Patrick Henry said (Elliott, volume 2, page 70) : 


The dissolution of the Union is most abhorrent to my mind; the first | 
have at heart is American liberty ; the second thing is American union 


And on pages 149, 150: 


The power over elections which is given to Congress is contrived by tl 
eral Government, that the people may be deprived of their proper influ: 
the Government by destroying the force and effect of their suffrages. Cor 
is to have a discretionary control over the time, place, and manuer of elec! 
The Representatives are to be elected, consequently, when and where | 
= As to the time and place, gentlemen have attempted to obviate |! 


ection by saying that the time is to happen once in two years. and that ‘o° 


lace is to be within a icular district, or in the respective counties 
ve will they obviate danger of referring the manner of election to ‘ 
° 


? * * * The power over the manner admits of the most dangero''s '*'- 
tude, They may modify it as they please; they may regulate the num!«r ©! 
votes by the quantit, property without iavolving any repugnancy ‘> | 


Constitution. Ishould not have thought of this trick, or contrivance, had |» 
seen — the public liberty of Rome was trified with by the mode of voting 
centurirs. 


i upon 


eter. 








——— 


4 century was a division of the Roman people for the purpose of | 
electing magistrates and enacting laws. This method of election was | 
called ** voting by centuries.’’ 

SPEAKER REED'S DISTRICT AND CONSTITUENTS. 


In the county of York, which comprises about half the district of the 
Speaker of this House, there lived Samuel Nason, whose eloaguence gave | 
him the sobriquet of the Patrick Henry of the North. 

I read from Mr. Nason’s speech, Elliot, volume 1, pages 139 and 141: 

Great Britain, sir, first attempted to enslave us by declaring her laws su- 
preme and that she hada right to bind usin all cases whatever. What, sir, 
roused the Americans to shake off the yoke preparing forthem? It was this 
measure, the power to do which we are now about giving to Congress. And 
here, sir, I beg the indulgence of this honorable body to permit me to make a 
short apostrophe to liberty. O, Liberty! Thou greatest good; thou fairest prop- 
erty! With thee I wish to live; with thee [ wish todie! Pardon me if I drop 
4 tear on the peril to which she is exposed. I can not, sir, see this brightest of | 


jewels tarnished—a jewel worth ten thousand worlds! And shali we part with | 
tsosoon? Oh, no! 


Gentlemen ask, can it be supposed that a Constitution so pregnant with dan- 
ger could come from the hands of those who framed it? 

We now come, sir, to the fourth section. Let us see—the time, place, and 
sanner of ho‘ ding elections shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature 
thereof. No objection to this; but, sir, after the flash of lightning comes the 
val of thunder: ** But Congress may at any time alter them,” 

I wish, Mr. Speaker, you could have heard this eloquent patriot 
of your district. [Applause.] Mr. Nason continued: 

But, sir, [say, by this power Congress may, if they please, order the election 
of Federal Representatives for Massachusetts to be at Great Barrington or 
Machias, and at such a time too, as shall put it in the power of a few artful and 
designing men to get themselves elected at their pleasure. 

{ Applause. } 

These were the patriotic words of the representative of the grand- 
sires of your constituency, the good, honest people of the County of 
York, of Maine. [Applause and laughter. } 

This distinguished predecessor of the Speaker thought that the right 
to simply regulate the time of elections practically made Congress om- 
nipotent, and the vote of that county in the convention was but six for 
the Constitution and eleven against it. The great Samuel Adams, page 
137, also advocated leaving elections to the States. Sergeant S. Pren- 
tiss, the greatest Whig orator, and you, Mr. Speaker, were born and 
reared within a few steps of the same spot in Portland, Maine. In 
Prentiss’s great speech in the Twenty-fifth Congress, in January and 
February, 1838, reported in his life, page291, he viewed this question 
precisely as I have argued. He said that the best rule is to learn the 
intent and to construe so as to cover the intent, and that— 


The framers of the Constitution very wisely concluded that the regulation of | 
this most important of all political rights should be placed in the hands of the 
legislatures of the States. 

And after forcibly sustaining this view, he says, page 294 

Che States were so jealous on this subject that most of them accompanied 
their ratifications of the Constitution with a solemn protest against the exercise 
by Congress of this power, except in cases of failure or neglect on the part of | 
the State Legislatures. 

On June 11, Globe, page 445, Mr. Prentiss laid before Congress a 
series of resolutions, ably expounding the same principles, all these facts 
showing with what disapproval, condemnation, and horror the sires and 
grandsires of the Speaker's constituents, including the people of both 
counties of his district, contemplated the evils he is now endeavoring 
to inflict upon our country. 

For his benefit I will now read a paragraph from Lord Macaulay’s 
History of England, specially applicable to the subject: 

We have been taught by long experience that we can not without.danyger suf- 
fer any breach of the constitution to pass unnoticed. It is therefore now uni- 
versally held that a government which unnecessari!y exceeds its powers ought 
to be visited with severe parliamentary censure. i 

What censure, Mr. Speaker, will in times to come be visited upon | 
those who, during this session of Congress, have trampled under oot | 
the laws of our land, the rules of parliamentary procedure, and the | 
Constitution of our fathers? [Applanse. ] | 

[Here the hammer feil. } 


Cotton-Ties. 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. JOSEPH WHEELER 
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| beha 


colored men) of the part of the country I have the 


| appeal to you to let the tax at least stand wher 


| be raised in this bill. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent i 
frow. Alabama [Mr. WHEELER] to « 
jection? The Chair hears none. 


i 


h 


by the 


geutleman 
Is there ob- 


WS Kt 


Ipy three minutes, 





Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I shall not take time 
to discuss the facts relative to this matter, but in these three min- 
utes I desire to appeal to the heart of every member of this House in 


lf of three millions of laboring farmers (two miilions of them being 
honor to represent. 
» it would be at the cost of 


iving by the hardest kind of 





Ii this change in the law should take | 


these poor people, people who to-day 
labor, a number of whom last year w unfortunate enough to make 
the worst crop produced in many years—people borne down under the 
extremes of poverty, who were not able last year buy the usual 
blankets and clothing to keep their children warm or to supply them 
with food to shield them from hunger; in the name of these people I 

it has been for the 


last thirty years, and not treble it and thus impose this additional 


Al 


‘ 


10 


| and unnecessary burden upon them as is proposed by this bill. 


i 


Mr. Chairman, in 1883 we passed upon this very question, and the 


| Republicans on that side of the House joined with the Democratic 
| party in voting against that proposition in the bill which sought to 


raise the tariff on cotton-ties tothe same amount that it is proposed to 
It was adjudicated then; let itsoremain. It 
was then said in behalf of the existing tax that 55 per cent. in a few 
years would enable the manufacturers to supply iron ties for the entire 
product of the South, so that they would ask no extension of the tariff 
or no increase of the duty. And yet aiter the lapse of seven years they 
come and ask us, not to give them the same that was viven then undera 
protest, but to give three times the amount, and then tell us that in three 
or four years perhaps, if the people are forced to pay them this exor- 
bitant tax, they may be able to get along without any tax whatever, 
Mr. Chairman, in the name of the farmers of the great Northwest, 
in the name of the hard-working, laborious toilers in the cotton fleldg 
of the South, in the name of the farmers throughout this broad land, 
whose farms we are told are covered over with mortgages (though 
some gentlemen argue that that is an evidence of prosperity, yet we 
have the evidence that many of these people are not able to pay off 
their mortgages which are every day being foreclosed upon them), in 
the name of all of these people I appeal to you not to impose this burden 
upon the defenseless laboring people of the South and the overtaxed 


| and doubly mortgaged farmers of the North. 


[ Here the hammer fell]. 
tules. 
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HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 
>) ALABAMA 
IN THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES 
ii wae he ‘ 13. 1890 
rhe House having der considerat rther tee 
on Rules 
Mr. WHEELER, of Alabamia, said 
Mr. SPEAKER: The senior member iu length of servi won the 
Committee on Rules commenced his elaborate speech in defense of the 
new rules in these words 
i rhe Committee on Rules in framing this cod to bes ly, 
| prepared and reported a code of rules under the will of tl ! ity of 
the House shall be ascertained and expressed with accura and witht utmost 
| expedition consistent with fair and due debate and sicle ! 
| ‘This gentleman [Mr. CANNON | also said 
Phe committee believe that there should be radical changes h man 
| ner and the conduct of the business of the House, and the changes r ended 
in this report are so radical and so proper in our opinion that som € me 
} upon the other side have denounced them as “ revolutionary 
This is an admission on the part of this leader on the side of the 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 20, 1890. 


The‘ House being in Committee of the Whole and having the iron schedulk 
under consideration— “ 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I ask" unanimous consent for three minutes, not to 
be taken out of the time allowed for debate on this questior. I ask of 
= eae this courtesy in behalf of three millions of farmers. 
er, 


Mr. McKINLEY. I hope the gentleman's request will be granted. 





[ Laugh- | 


' majority which ought to cause some hesitation in adopting a code which 
| this gentleman asserts contains radical changes and which he admits 
, are so radical as to be called revolutionary character 
An interview with the Speaker of this House was published on Feb 
| ruary 3, in which he used this expressi 
The rule of the majo 
the true rule, our faith i 
While it is true that the majority should rule, all that the Den 
crats desire is that they shall rule under the Constitution. idge 
Cooley, in his Principles of Constitutional Law, says 


n their 


f 


ty is al the very base of o 


vain and we are } 


ir Government It 
4 Vail tin our sins 


‘ 


‘ i}- 


So far, then, from the Government being based on unli 
| majorities, a profound distrust of the discretio 
| is made evident in many precautions and che 


nited confidence in 
rrule 
n fact, 


iju 


ind the majorit 


n,equily, a stice of tine 
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~—— a SS 


trusted with power only 


republican institutions 

Since the first dawn of civil liberty the wisest statesmen of all na- 
tions have agreed that an unbridled and unrestrained majority is the 
most dangerous foe of liberty, and therefore in perfecting systems of 
government the greatest care was taken to devise means by which a 
majority could be checked by certain powers given to the minority, and 
the history of civilization has proven the wisdom of maintaining such 
checks and balance. 


so far as it is absolutely essential to the working of 


THE RULE GIVES TUE SPEAKER POWER. 

Another serious objection to the proposed rule is that it gives almost 
imperial power to the one man who happens to be the Speaker of this 
House. I presume there are still some Republicans who continue to 
revere Abraham Lincoln; to them I would recall his famous declara 


tion that 


ABSOLUTE 


No man is good enough to govern anothcr without his consent. 


If these rules are adopted, Congress, and practically the country, very | 


much against their wish, and certainly without their consent, will be gov- 
erned by Thomas B. REEp. 
If a man perfect in all respects and of unquestioned and infallible 


wisdom could be found, a people would be fortunate in giving such a | 


person absolute power, because undoubtedly his rule would be wise 
and perfect in all respects, and that is all that was everasked for or is 
desired by any people, but the history of the last eighteen hundred 
years shows that during that period no such man has existed, and there- 
fore it has been demonstrated that the only way to preserve liberty is 
for the people to govern themselves. 

If ages of experience have demonstrated that one-man power is de- 
structive to liberty, how much more dangerous is an unrestrained rule 
ofa majority. 
tration of all power in one man without a single element of the ad- 
vantages of suchasystemof government. Itis the existence and pres- 
ence of absolute power and the total absence of any tangible re- 
sponsibility. It is possible for such a government to exist for some 
time without becoming tyrannical and despotic, but it is impossible 
for such a government to exist- without finally overthrowing all the 
safeguards of liberty. 

The rules which the Republican party is endeavoring to force upon 
this body are framed so that an ambitious and unscrupulous leader 
conld succeed in any wicked designs upon the people. Is it strange 
that the gentleman from Illinois [ Mr. CANNON ], one of the distinguished 
Republican leaders of the Committee on Rules, should pronounce them 
“revolutionary ?’’ 


METHODS OF THE LAST ONE HUNDRED YEARS. 


‘or one hundred years it has been the rule in this body that all votes 
shall first be taken viva voce and the Speaker determines and announce 
bow the vote appears to be. If any one doubts the judgment of the 
Speaker a division is demanded, and by a rising vote the Speaker first 
counts the affirmative and then the negative vote. If any member 
still doubts, tellers are demanded and a method less liable to mistakes 
is adopted. A friend and an opponent of the measure proposed are ap- 
pointed to act as tellers; one side passes between them, the gentlemen 
being counted as they pass; the other side then passes and is counted 
in like manner,and the tellers report the vote thus taken to the Speaker, 
whose sole duty it is to announce to the House the report made by the 
tellers, 

This, it would seem, ought to be satisfactory to most people who de- 
sire perfect accuracy; but the framers of the Constitution determined 
to give a system even more perfect and free from the possibility of error. 
They said this count by tellers may be accurate, but there is a possi- 
bility of mistake; therefore the Constitution says even after the accu- 
racy of the vote has been tested by all these methods— 

That the yeas and nays of the members of either House on any question shall, 
at the desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered in the Journal. 

This is the last resort, and of necessity from the method of proced- 
ure imports absolute verity, and fora hundred years has been accepted 
without question as an undoubtedly accurate expression of the will of 
Congress. 4 

It is now proposed to adopt arule by which the yea-and-nay vote of 
all members participating in the business of the House shall not be the 
last resort. A higher authority is proposed to be created. It is pro- 
posed that one man's ipse dizit shall have more weight, authority, and 
force than the joint recorded judgment of all the members of the House, 

It proposes that this higher authority shall be a single individual. 
If but half a dozen members participate in voting upon a measure, this 
rule provides that one man, whose duty it isto ‘‘speak the will of the 
House,’’ and whois therefore called ‘‘Speaker,’’ shall have the authority 
to declare that one hundred and sixty-six members were present and 
that the action of the six members is as eftective as the joint recorded 
action of every elected member. 

PRACTICAL OPERATION OF SUCH A RULE. 

If this rule is adopted its practical operation will be that when the 
recorded vote on a measure develops the presence of less than a quo- 
rum the Speaker will proceed to count. Membersin the lobbies will 
enter, pages will scour the corridors and committee-rooms, members 
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It contains all the evils which follow from the concen- | 








| will pour in through the doors and before the count is complete: 

| will have entered to make a quorum. Many of them and 

| every one of these members was absent when the bill wag ; 

| cussed, and voted upon, but now they are used by the Sp 
struments by which the bill is enacted into law, and yet t); 

knowledge of its provisions and the measure has not had the hey, 
their judgment even in the most remote degree. In the 

and desks in the House exercise as much mental and p!| 

the matter as has been exercised by these members who 1 

ber only after the question of quorum has been raised. 

Does it require any argument to show how utterly su: 
ing would fail to fulfill the constitutional requirements o} 
| todo business? Tosay thatthese members thus counted by th 

were present and participated in the proceedings of the Hou: 
| travening the truth and makes our Journal record as 
all know to be flagrant falsehoods. 

This is not altogether a new question. It has been con 
debated by able statesmen, and the judgment of Congress an 
| cisions of its presiding officers have always been against th 
tionality of this innovation. 


lact 


MR. BLAINE DECLARES SUCH A RUL® UNCONSTITUT 

During the second session of the Forty-third Congress, \ 
Blaine was Speaker, the question was raised by Republicans w 
to adopt this plan to enable them to pass the force bill thro 
House. Mr. Dorman, a Republican, rose and was recognized to 
a parliamentary inquiry, and the following colloquy took 


Mr. DornMAN, My parliamentary inquiry is this: Is the disclosed y 
only means by which a quorum can be declared, when it isin th: 
| of every man here, the Speaker included, that there is within the | 
cient number of members who have not voted to make a quorum? 

The Speaker. The Speaker would be giad to hear from the get 
Iowa |[Mr. Dorman] any practicable mode in which his point can be 

Mr. Dorman. Is it not within the power of the Speaker, he hay 
zance of the fact, to declare that a quorum is present? 

The Speaker. Butthe Speaker'sdeclaration will not make meinb« 
“ay” or “no” 

Mr. RANDALL. I move a call of the House. 

The Speaker. If any gentieman raises the question that business 
ing without the presence of a quorum, it is within the competence o 
to decide that a quorum is present, and he will not allow the busi: 
House to be interrupted by any dilatory proceeding. He assumes the 
bility for that purpose of declaring that a quorum is present, becaus 
ness can proceed without a quorum. Even a gentleman speaking is 
have a quorum present. If the point be raised, a gentloman addressi: 
may be taken off the floor by any member raising the point that no 
present. The question being so raised, the Chair, according to his 
and on his responsibility, can rule that aquorumis present. But wh 
call is resorted to, that is the last mode of certification, from which | 
appeal. Now,that the rules absolutely require gentlemen to vote is 
able; but how the gentleman from Missouri, on whom the point has b 
can be compelled to stand up and pronounce his *' ay” or “‘no,’’ the 
not know. 


it will be observed that Mr. Blaine admits that the Sp: 
upon his judgment and responsibility rule that a quorum is p: 
certain cases, provided a cali of the roll has not disclosed the. 
but when the roll is resorted to and the recorded names nu 
than a quorum Mr. Blaine states that this is the last mode, from \; 
there is no appeal. Mr. Coburn then said: 


I rise to a point of order. It issimply as tothe manner of mak 
of members present, One way of making a record is to have the ro 
the names of members marked as present upon the roll-call, whetlic: 
yeas and nays or upon a call of the House. That makes the recor: 
is another way in which the House can make its record as positive As 
lutely, as undeniably as that, and that is by a member rising in his plac: 
saying there is present another member who bas not answered to i's 
mentioning his name to the House, and asking that it be recorded 
can be made, and that man is present and voting. 

The Speaker. The Chair never heard of that being done. He 
mind the House, whereas that might and doubtless would be truc | 
a quorum in the Hall, the very principle enunciated by the gent! 
Indiana has been the foundation probably for the greatest legis!« 
ever committed. Where a quorum, inthe judgment of the Chair, 
clared to be present in the House against the result of a roll-call, t 
ings in the different legislatures have brought scandal on their nan 





Here Mr. Blaine informs the body cver which he presided 
methods then proposed, and which are similar to the priv 
sought to be ingrafted in our rules, have been the foundat 
greatest legislative frauds ever committed: 


Mr. HAWLEY, of Illinois, But suppose the roll-call had disclosed | 
of two hundred members; I have the right, and every member |! 
to demand that every other member present shall vote. 

The Speaker, No. The Chair denies that utterly. If that wer: 
House could do no business, The House would be a mere mob 
be entertained. 

Mr. NeGiey. I would inquire if on the last vote a quorum was » 

Mr, Speaker BLarne. On the roll-call there were 142 members © 
their names. The Chair begs to state that no gentleman has, unde 
brought to him any suggestions whatever as to the mode of forcing 
to respond to their names. There can be no record like the call of t 
nays, and from that there isno appeal. The moment you clothe you 
with power to go behind your roll-call and assume that there is a 
the Hall, why, gentlemen, you stand on the very brink of a volcano 


I beg the House will observe that Mr. Blaine states that 
ment aSpeaker is clothed with the power which is not only so 
asked for, but demanded by Speaker REED, we— 
stand on the very brink of a volcano. 

In the Forty-sixth Congress the same question was raised. 
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MR. GARFIELD DENOUNCES SUCH PROCEDURE, 


Mr. Garfield, afterwards President Garfeld, opposed the innovation 
and expressed regret that the question was brought before the House. 
He called upon members— 


to see into what a strange and vague condition this House would be led if this 
were adopted. Whenever the question arises whether there is a quorum or 
not present, it is to be determined according to what he calls *‘ ocular demon- 
stration.” j 

The Chairman of the Committee of the Whole or the Speaker of the House is 
tosee with his own eyes that there is a quorum present. 

Who is to control his seeing? How do we know but that he may see forty 
members more for his own purpose than there are in the House? And what 
protection have gentlemen if the Speaker says he sees a quorum if he can not 
convert that seeing into a list of names on the call of the roil by the Clerk” 


In reply to the inquiry if the Speaker does not count upon 
yote, Mr. Garfield said: 


Yes; but we always have the opportunity to correct that count by means of 
anew count by tellers appointed from both sides. 

Before anything can puss we can have the yeas and nays taken and the 
names of those voting recorded. Aside from the insuperable objections that I 
have raised to this proposition as a thing that ought not to be tried because of 
its vagueness, its uncertainty, and the dangers that members of the House 
may be imposed upon by an unscrupulous Speaker that may come hereafier 
[say that, aside from all that and beyond that, I ask members to consider one 
fact. 

This has been a House of Representatives since 1789. This has been the thea- 
ter of all sorts of political storms and tempests. We have lived through the 
times of great wars, of a great civil war, when there were excitements hardly 
paralleled in the history of parliamentary annals; yet during allthese years no 
man before, so far as I know, no party before, has ever thought it necessary to 
introduce a rule that gives the power of declaring the presence of members by 
the single voice of one person, a power that will enable him to bring from his 
sick-bed a dying man and put him down in the Hall so that the Speaker shall 
count him and make his presence, against his will and perhaps in his delirium, 
count in order to make a quorum, so that some partisan measure may be car- 
ried out over the body of tnat dying man. Sir, the moment you get over the 
line, the moment you cross the boundary of names, the moment you leap over 
the iron fence of the roll, that moment you are out in the vague, and all sorts 
disorders of may come in’ 


a rising 


MR. CONGER TERMS If VIOLENT AND PARTISAN, 
Mr. CONGER argued very forcibly against the legality of determiuing 
the presence of a quorum by the count of the Speaker. He said: 


Sir, l,in common with every member of this House,demand that there shall 
be a public exhibition of presence, a public record of votes; that there shall be 
tellers; that there shall be yeas and nays; that the yeas and nays shall deter 
mine how you and I and every other member of this House may have voted and 
wouid vote, 

The point made by my friend from Ohio [Mr. Garfleld] ia a good one : that we 
are committing to the Speaker of this House or the Chairman of the Committee 


of the Whole the right first to determine who are present and to determine: 


when there isa quorum, It is useless to say that there may not be Limes when 
in such an emergency as would require the exercise of this power the presiding 
officer would not be partisan. Shakespeare foretold this when in one of his 
plays he said : 
‘Get thee glass eyes, 
And, like a seurvy politician, seem 
To see the things thou dost not.” 


Such politicians will come here on either or any side. The force of circum- 
stances, the impetuous passions of members which would produce su¢h an oc - 
casion, willinfluence men to see that which they see not, with or without * glass 
eyes. 

I have no fear that this amendment will be adopted in the House, because 
would be wrong in itself; it would be unconstitutional; it would be violently 
partisan. I have no fear that the fair-minded men of this House on either side 
will adopt so violent and partisan a measure. 


MR. HAWLEY OPPOSES IT. 
Mr. HAWLEY, of Connecticut, who is now a Senator from that State, 
argued in the same line with Mr, Garfield and Mr. Concer. I read as 
follows from his speech: 


Now, the evil, if there be one, in the existing system, that of which gentle- 
men complain, is simply this, that we of the minority claim a right, by sitting 


silent, to prevent less than a majority of the members elected from passing a 


bill. ¢ worst that can be done by a factious minority, ifthat be the term : 
plied to it, is to fight until the actual majority of the members elected shal! pass 
the bill. When they are present that friendly majority constitute a quorum of 
themselves; they do not require the assistance of the minority; they run the 
House themselves and pass their bills, 
ance we drive them only to that. 

The modern State constitutions are all tending in that direction. I have not 
looked at them with this in view, but I know from a casual inquiry of gentle- 
men near me that the new constitutions of California, Minnesota, and Pennsy!- 
vania require that a bill shall not be regarded as passed unless an actual major- 
ity of the members elected shall vote for it. 


MR. REED SPEAKS AGAINST IT. 


| entertained, ‘‘ the House 


dent, 


bers, all of whom own stock and all of 


| Voice, as expressed by Webster in 1830 
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Mr. REED refers was a combined effort on the part of the Republicans 
to defeat a measure by refusing to vote and thus breaking a quorum 
And yet we now have presented to us the spectacle of this same Mr. 
REED demanding that the Constitution be trampled under foot in order 
to intrust him with a power which Mr. Blaine said \ d lay the foun- 
dation ‘‘of the greatest legislative frauds ever committed:’’ and, if 
would be a mere mob ind ¢ with such 
a system the Government would ‘‘siand on the very brink of a vo 
cano;’’ all of whose correct, conserva 
dorsed during the Forty-sixth Congress by Mr. Gartield, since Pr 
and by Messrs. Co i 
elected to the Senate; and also, last but not ] , most emphatically 
indorsed and advocated by Mr. THomM 
the high position of Speaker of the 


ive, and judicial views were in 


‘rand H LI who were si 





D ENCOURA PRA 

Again, to show the error of this proposed 1 d. 

All parliamentary proceedings prohibita membh« ma voting upt 
any question in which he is interested. It means tha 
any manner aid in causing such ameasure to become the law. Butun 
der this rule he refrains from voting, and the yeaker naware of his 
ineligibility, counts him to make a quorum, and thus a man who may 
be the special and only Denehiciary toa Dill aids and possibly Dy Dis 
presence makes the quornm which passes the bill, while if he were not 
counted less than a quorum would appear to be in the Hall and the bill 
would fail. Weseehere a man coing indirectly iat the Constitution 
and law and decency say he shall not do au hich todo would 
him with shame and disgrace. 

Again, suppose a bill should cause 
a corporation and the ided among all the memb 
but one. In such a case the one membe! 
would vote for the bill and the silent one hundreda 


' cae ’ 
a iarge ivsid Pil ran 


} } oe. 
stock should be di 
who does not own stor 
isixty-live mem 
1. i al ¢ +3 
whom are peneliciaries of the 


e€ and reap 


which makes 


; 





he benefit of the 
such a 


bill, secure its passas 


ge by their prese1 
legislation. I insist, Mr. Speaker, th 





proceeding possible is a gross violati nentary law and con- 
travenes both the letter and the spi: mstitution 
The farther we investigate the his iric ages the more ab- 


one man. 
» they submit to the 
ition has been to limit the 


solutely we find men governed by the unrestrained power of 
The more ignorant men are the more willingly d 
control of one ruler. Thetendency of civiliz 


power of rulers, and as far as possible to place the affairs of govern- 
ment in the hands of the people. The boast of the American citizen 
is that this is a Government in which all the people have an equa 


I 


ypie Ss Lrovernm t m ) I 3 i ' 


The pe 
answerable to the people 


{nd again by Theodore Parker in 1850 

, ( yvernnie Oo l they ople, | 

And in strikingly similar words by Lincoln 
And that governm«s of the peopl y th } 


j perish from the eart 


| 


In case of what you call factiousresist- | 


The next gentleman who obtained the floor to speak in opposition 


to the method now sought to be enforced was Mr. REED, of Maine. 
Mr, Chairman, ifit were my purpose to reply tothe gentleman who has jus! 


taken his seat {[Mr. Phister}, it seems to me that it would be a suitable and 


proper reply to say to him that the constitutional idea of a quorum is not the 
presence of a majority of the members of the House, but a majority of the mem- 
bers present and participating in the business of the House. It is not the visi 
ble presence of members, but their judgments and their votes that the ¢ 
tution calls for. 


The gentleman then proceeded in his argument and said: 


it is a valuable privilege for the country that the minority shall have the righ 
by this extraordinary mode of proceeding to call the attention of the country 
to measures which a party in a moment of madness and of party feeling is en- 
deavoring to enforce upon thecitizens of thisland. Andit works equaliy well 
with to all es, for all parties have their times when they necd to be 
checked, so that they may receive the opinions of the people who are theircon- 
stituents and who are interested in the results of their legislation. 


It will beobserved that the extraordinary mode of proceeding to which 


onsti- | 


The rules which have been reported, : House is 


sought to be governed, are in direct contravention to the principles of 
government which Americans hicl forefathers 
centuries ago fought to establish and maintain, and under which we 


: 1 
na py wi ih this 


1 ' 
noid most dear, which our 


have become the most prosperous and most enlightened people on the 
earth. 
| Here the hammer fell. 
Tariff. 
SPEECH 
OF 
Y . > Y i 1 " ~p 
HON. JOSEPH WHEELER 
, 
OF ALA LMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
° Ny; + Maw 12900 
l House being in ¢ rite c t dera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 9416) t edu th i ‘ - 
and for other purpos 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama, 

Ir. CHAIRMAN: Before proceed ' my desire to in 
dorse every word said by the gentle who has just taken his seat 
[Mr. PAYNE] with regard to the great possibilities and boundless 1 
sources of our country. I come, Mr. Chairman, trom that part o the 





country most blessed with the elements of wealth, the locality whi 
excels all others of this broad Jand in material resources and the po 
bilities of physical development. 
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ALABAMA'S WONDERFUL PROGRESS 


[I come, Mr. Chairman, from a State which makes moreiron than any 
foreign nation on earth, except Great Britain, Germany, and France, a 
State which in the production of iron excels Belgium, Austria-Hungary, 
Russia, Sweden, Spain, and Italy, a State which makes moreiron than 
any other State of our Union, except Pennsylvania and Ohio, which 
will, I trust, in another year excel Ohio and stand second only to the 
great iron State of Pennsylvania, And, if we omit the rest of the 
United States and the countries I have named, Alabama to-day is mak- 
ing eight times as much iron as the rest of the world combined. [ Ap- 
plause. | 

And, Mr. Chairman, adjoining my St ate and in close proximity to the 
district which I have the honor to represent, are Chattanooga, Rome, and 
South Pittsburgh, making the country I come from the center of the 
coming iron industry of the world. General Samuel Thomas, formerly 
from Vhio, a gentleman known to you all, who now has great interests 
in the South, has repeatedly said to me and to others that the Tennes- 
see Valley is destined to become the center of iron-manufacturing, not 
of the South alone, not of this country alone, but the center of the iron- 
manufacturing industries of the world. We are making in that coun- 
try-—ns 1 read in the report of Mr. Swank, printed two days ago and 
gent me to-day—we are makivg Bessemer steel in the iron district of 
Alabama. Less than two weeks ago Mr. Carnegie, one of the best au- 
thorities on steel-making in the world, told me that after a close analy- 
sis and a thorough investigation of the iron ores of Alabama, he was 
satisfied that, with even the means we now have, we could with two 
processes make most excellent Bessemer steel. 


ALABAMA SIIPS IRON TO PITTSBURGH, 


I read from The Philadelphia Times of two days ago, which I holdin 
my band, that within the last six weeks 5,000 tons of pig iron were 
purchased at Sheffield, a city of my district which has grown up dur- 
ing the last five years, and on that 5,000 tons of iron shipped from that 
place to Pittsburgh a net profit of $30,000 was realized. 

I regret, Mr. Chairman, that more time was not allowed to debate 
this important subject. For the last half century all our Presidents in 
their messages to Congress and all our Secretaries of the Treasury in 
their reports have endeavored to impress Congress with the necessity 
of giving this subject the closest study, and of exercising the greatest 
wisdom possible in the enactment of laws of this character. 

These messages from our Presidents and reports from our Secretaries 
of the Treasury have been very similar to the admonitions and advice 
we find in the famous message which Mr. Cleveland sent to the House 
of Representatives on December 2, 1887. 

I recall these words: 

he difficulty attending a wise and fair revision of our tariff laws is not under- 
estimated. It will require on the part of the Congress great laborand care. and 
especially a broad and national « sontem ply ation of the subject, and a patriotic 


disregard of such local and selfish claims as are unreasonable and reckless of 
the welfare of the entire country 


Republicans in their desperation charge that tariff-reformers are not 
friendly to the manufacturing interest. It would be almost impossible 
to note acharge more utterly devoid of truth. Wehave demanded revis- 
ion because we know it is essential to the permanent success of manu- 
facturers almost as much as it is to the farmer and commerce and all 
other industries. 


THE TARIFY A PROBLEM OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


[ hold in my hand a book published in New York in 1885, entitled 
Economic Fact Book, I find entire chapters devoted to views of 
people on the tariff. Among them I find an expression from myself, 
which I will read, It expressed my views then; I adhere to the same 
views to-day, and I do not expect to change them as long as I live. I 
read from page 141: 


I think all will concede that successful manufactories are very important, if 
not essential, elements to the prosperityof agricultural interests. Certainly, all 
will concede thatina country like ours,where we have such abundant raw ma- 
terial—coa), iron, copper, timber, cotton, and wool—we ought to excel all other 
nations in the variety and extent of our manufactories. No one will deny the 
fact that the tariff law of March 3, 1883, and the law which was repealed at that 
date, utterly failed to even approximate such a result. 

Under these laws we have not succeeded in selling the products of our facto- 
ries to any extent in foreign markets, but, quite the contrary, we have scen 
England supply the world with fabrica, and get pricee for them much higher 
than we would be glad to sell the same articles, whileat the same time we have 
seen our home markets glutted by over rproduction ; and we have not seen fac- 
tory operatives enjoying steady and well paid work, and to-day we see Bis- 
marck recommend that the Reic hstag treble the duty on American-wheat and 
allow it to stand untouched upon Russian cereals. [t seemsto me that the tariff 
question should be regarded as a problem of political economy, the solution of 
which would be to find what laws will do most toward stimulating and build- 
ing up the industries of our country. To attain this [ think the tariff must be 
revised so as to be fair to all interests, so as to encourage a trade with foreign 
nations, 80 as to bear heaviest upon articles of luxury and lightest upon articles 

of necessity. 


In the same line of thought more than two years ago, early in the | 


session of 1888, I introduced a bill to establish a bureau upon which 
the duty of exhaustive inv estigation of this subject would devolve and 
by contest not unlike trials in courts the true merits of every proposed 
change wonld be examined into, thoroughly investigated, and deter- 
min 


The bill was in these words: 


Be it enacted, elc., That a bureau, in the Treasury Department, js 
created and established, which shall be known as the Tariff Statisti. 1B 
which shall consist of one chief tariff statistician and four associate tari 
ticilans, who shall be selected with special reference to their familiarty , 


general subject of tariff taxation, and their ability to collate, classify, and t 


| late the results of their statistical inv estigations, all of whom shall be ap; 

by the President. ae 
Sec. 2. That it shall be the duty of this bureau to secure, and kee; 

on file, the tariff laws of all countries; also, as far as practicable, to 

collate, and compile information showing the effect of said laws = ’ 

prosperity of the countries by which they are enacted, their effex 

and industries of those countries, and especially their effect up mt 

prosperity, the labor, and manufacturing, and other industries of ¢ 

States. 

| Sec.3. Thatany -itizen or corporation of the United States sha 

| leged, either in writing or personally or by counsel, tosubmit to and uy; 
the attention of said bureau propositions or suggestions asto any am 
to, or modifications of, existing tariff laws, and it shall be the duty of 
reau to receive and properly file all such written or printed propos 
suggestions, and, when submitted in writing or by oral argume: nt, a 
propositions or suggestions shall be duly considered by said bureau, a 
conclusions as to the probable effect of ‘such amendments to, or mod 
of, the tariff laws upon any spec fal enterprise or industry, as well as th: 
bie effect upon the labor and general industries of the United States 
= to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sec. 4. That the business of the bureau and its modes of procedure 
subject iz such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury 
best calculated to secure the promptand efficient dispatch of business, ani! 
his request, the bureau shall aid the Secretary in preparing such rules a: 
lations, and when adopted they shall be printed and a copy thereof furni:« 
every person having business with the bureau. 

Sec.5. The chief of said bureau shall receive a salary of $5,000 per an 
the four associates shall each receive a salary of $4,000 perannu: 

| bureau shall be authorized to appoint a secretary, who shall receive A SA 

| $2,500 per annum, and to employ, subject to the approval of the S: 

| the Treasury, such clerksas may be required to insure the prompt and « 
dispatch of ‘the business of the bureau. 

Src, 6. That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury toc: \ 


able ee convenient rooms, in the city of Washington, properly lighted, ¢ 





stationery and other articles to be supplied and the necessary printi: 
done for the said bureau. 


My bill received a unanimous favorable report and was enter 
the Calendar, but was not enacted into law. Some six mont! 


my bill was introduced, and many months after it was reported, sen 


nished, and heated, to be assigned to said bureau, and to cause the 1 85 


ator PLUMB introduced a bill quite cimilar. Last December | rei 


troduced the same bill. It is House bill 38, but it has not lx 


sidered. I believe the investigations of such a bureau would tina!! 


result in the establishment of a tariff which would go very far towards 


a general stimulation of all industries and largely increase the pros; 
| ity of all our people. I believe it would also result in establish iny r 
procity with all nations on this continent except the British co!o 


with many other nations; and with our greatly increasing pow: 
production reciprocity with many nations will become an a 
necessity; and we can not long delay the advent and pract 
uration of this system. 

THE BILL WILL ADD TO ENGLAND'S SUPREMACY 


The advocates of the bill now before the House tell us tha 
stop the importation of all manuiactured articles which can ! 
with American labor, and they are so ignorant of the great 
trade and commerce as to exultingly boast of the injurious e! 
McKinley bill will have upon English industries. 

I want to say here and now, and I want it to be remembered, ' 

| assert this bill is framed so as to especially favor the general p> 

| the English commercial system, and I further assert that it will: 
regarded with disfavor by the statesmen who control and direct | 
| system, 

Any action upon our part which cuts off or limits the comme? 
lations of the United States with the rest of the world will | 
advantage of English manufacturers and English commerce ani 





ne 


far towards adding to the supremacy of England upon the oceals « 
the world. It is true thatsome manufacturers of England who av: 


gaged in the production of articles particularly adapted to ou: 
ket will be subjected to losses, but the great bulk of English tra: 
commerce will ultimately be the beneficiaries of the suicida! 


M'KINLEY BILL INCONSISTENT AND INCONGRUOUS. 

Again, the more we examine the bill the more inconsistenci 
gruities, and contradictions are developed. The bill is not even: 
ent with the report which accompanies it. The bill has been chan; 
many times in some particulars that the country at large is ! 
means certain as to what tariff is proposed on several articles 


pa 


gentleman who preceded me [Mr. PayNnr]} endeavored to exp!2'0 ' 


vacillation of the committee upon hides. In one of the bills we 
duty of 15 per cent on hides, and in another the duty—— 
Mr. MCKINLEY. There has been but one tariff bill reporte: 
Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I believe the firsf print of ‘ 
was not reported. I should have said in one of the prints of tlic 


! 
| 
| 
upon which the McKinley bill is based. 


hides are taxed 15 per cent. and in another they are placed ov thie |" 


} 

list. ‘The press and general rumor inform us that the 15 per ce" 

put on hides as a concession to farmers; but the moment that the 
making constituents of the gentleman from Massachusetts [ Mr. ! 
commenced an uproar and Mr. Lonce announced that 15 per « 


aiid 
i 


nies 


aud possessions, andeventually, nodoubt, extend such a business treaty 





Ee ae ee 








i 


hides would endanger his election the committee were called together, 
the farmers’ wishes and interests were ignored, and the demand of Mr. 
LopGE and his constituents was acceeded to. I desire, however, to call 
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attention to the fact that while they have made the bill to please the | 


mauafacturer they have made the report to please the farmer. 

[| read from the bottom of paze 17 of the report submitted to the Hons 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McKINLey] a deliberaté and un- 
equivocal statement that the bill increased the duty on hides. The 
language of the report is: 

We advance the rates upon products of the soil which either do supply or can 
be brought to supply the home consumption. Horses, cattle, * hides, 
wool, tobacco, and many other products are advanced with a view to raise the 
entire market for the American farmer. 

| wish also to refer to an error of the chairman of the committee in 
speaking of the great prosperity of our country and comparing our debt 
per capita with that of other nations. 
entirely ignored our State, county, and municipal debts. 
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Now, in other 


In reterring to our country he | 
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fi 1 $190,000.000 to 


have fallen off in ten years 
hundred and ninety million 


$42,000,000. 


loliars’ wogth of wheat was exported in 


1880; $12,000,000 worth la.t ye And while our exports have been 
constantly decreasing, the exports from India have been on a constant 
increase, having risen from nothing twenty years ago until to-day they 
exceed the exports of the United States, 
Che American farmer, with a leaky roof, a mortgaged farm, and no 
; Money, is too seriously affected to jest with the gentleman froin Michi- 
gan | Mr. BurRoWs] about theories and conditions. He knows his 
condition is as bad as possible, and he knows » that it was brought 
about by the legislation of the party to w the gentleman from 
Michigan belongs. 
THIS BI ADI ‘{URDENS t I 
In face of ali this let me ask, what has tl publican party done 
for the farmer inthis bill? It has increased the tariff upon everything 
that he uses. It hasincreased the tariff upon his \ ences, upon his 
trace-chains; it has increased the tariff paid by the Southern people 


eouatries the whole debt is combined in one sum, and if we added to- | 


gether the liabilities of our counties, municipalties, and States | he aggre- 
gate would make the debt of the United States double what it appears 
from the figures presented, and the argument ot the genticman based 


upon the comparison would lose its torce or would have an effect di- | 


rectly the reverse of what he intended. ‘There was a time when such 
a comparison would bave been a matter of pride to every American, 
bat that was in the happy days of our Republic before the reign of ex- 
travagance and corruption inaugurated by the party which now gov- 
erps our country. 

DEMOCRATS TEACH REPUBLICANS ABOUT FOREIGN MARKETS, 

There is one thing, Mr. Chairman, upon which the Republican party 
should be congratulated. At last they have been instructed and con- 
vinced by Democratic speakers and Democratic newspapers as to the 
existence of a ‘‘foreign market.’’ In the great debate of two years ago 
they in‘ormed us that there was no such thing as a foreign market; 


upon their iron ties. Yet, not satistied with that ied with 


this depletion of the products of the Southern farmer, it has laid a direct 


not satis 


tax upou his cotton-seeil oil; it has laid a direct tax ou compound lard, 
and upon oleomargarine. And now it takes off every particle of pro- 
tection which tor fifty years has been given to the farmer who raises 
| cane sugar in theSouth and beet sugar in the North 
Mr. Chairman, I lay it down as a principle which no one \ deny 
that to have prosperity we must have commerce with foreign nations. 
Admit, if you please, that it would be possible to induce toreign nations 
| to trade with us, to purchase our supplies, while we purchase nothing 
| from them—even if that were possible the result would be that our 
| produce wou!d have to go out in ships which would come back empty 
and consequently we would have to pay | ht charves for 
everything that left America from the barns of American producers; 
and this would certainly place us at great disadvantay compared 
with other nations which avoid taxing their commerce 
Now, the gentleman trom Ohio, the chairman of the committee [ Mr. 


that it was a myth and had no existence except as a matter of fancy or | 


imagination. 
The report, signed by all the Republican members of the Committee 


on Ways and Means, including the present Speaker of this House, en- | 


deavored to convey to the minds of Americans that the hundreds of 
nillions of foreign buyers of the articles similar to American products 
did not exist; that the foreign market was a delusion, a mere shadow. 
They say in the report: 

The toreign market to which the American producer is invited by the major- 
ity (the Democratic) report is delusory. 

And they charged the Democratic members of the committee and the 
Democracy in general with acting— 
under the delusion of a foreign market. ‘ 


ments they quote froma New England wanufacturer: 

The world’s market is a great free-trade shaduw-dance. 

But to-day, in the speeches of the members of the committee and 
in the report presented to this House, they speak with great respect 
of the foreign market to which the Democratic party have long in- 
sisted that we should direct our inquiries and our efforts. 

HOW REPUBLICANS IMPOVERISH FARMERS, 


I wish also to say a word in reply to the speech made by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows]. After laboring 
so long to show how the increased tariff proposed by them would benetit 
the farmer, he says that this great question is a question ot ‘‘a theory 
and not a condition.’’ I want to call attention to the fact that, while 
our corn crop increased 25 per cent. in the last ten years, our exports 


| intended to use in his sermon that night. 


| say, 
But feeling the neces-ity of getting some one to indorse their state- 


McKINLey], had a great deal to say in the cour sspeech about 
the enjoyment to be derived by the American farmer from the benefits 
of protection. There may be two or three di nt views of what en 
joyment is, There is down in my part of the try an old negro 


preacher who frequently while at work in the ds or fields will stop 
and repeat certain phrases. Just home I approached 
him one day when he was practicing some p! hich no doubt he 
I walked up behind him, 


belore le a 


and he was repeating, ‘‘Oh, Lord! how long shall we enjoy eternal 
damnation ?’’ [Laughter.] And I ask, how long shall the farmers 
ot the West and the South be compelled to submit to, or, as you would 


‘‘enjoy’’ the oppressions which come upon them from the laws 
enacted by the Republican sideot this House? The enjoyment that they 
will get from this bill will be very much the same kind of enjoyment 
that the wicked will get in the eternal damnation which awaits them, 
HOW 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there is another principle which nobody will 
deny, that the only way to increase the price oi anything is to create 
a demand for it; and the only way to increase the price of labor is to 
create a demand for labor. I want to illustrate that by a reference to 
the condition of the cotton trade of the world. I bave in my hand the 
reports of three consecutive Secretaries of State—all Republicans— Mr. 
Evarts, Mr. Frelinghuysen, and Mr. Blaine. Over their own signatures 


PROHIBITORY TARIFF LOWERS WAG! 


| these gentlemen give the exact wages paid in the cotton factories of 


} 


of corn have fallen off from $54,000,000 worth in 1880 to $13,000,000 | 


worth last year. The exact figures were $54,279,608 in 1880 and 
$13,355,950 in the last report, which I have betore me. 

That is one of the effects of the tariff laws imposed upon the country 
by the Republican party. A reduction from fifty-four millions to 
thirteen millions ought certainly be a warning to us not to invite 
iurther retaliatory tariffs in Europe to prevent an increase and to cause 
a decrease of our exports. 
farmer of which the gentleman so eloquently speaks? We made over 
2,000,000,000 bushels of corn last year in this country. A car 
estimate made by competent authority shows that the entire home 
market for corn, including corn which is made into whisky, is not 
more than 1,000,000,000 bushels. 
is given to the people by the Republican party tor the other 1,000,- 
000,000 bushels ? 

It is in the furnaces and the fire-places of the great West. 
of millions of bushels burned upas fuel, burned possibly in some cases 
to prevent its rotting and causing a pestilence, destroyed because the 
Republican party has insisted that the American farmer does not want 
a foreign market for his corn. It may be a theory to the monopolists; 
but it is a matter of serious concern to the farmer whose farm is mort- 
gaged and who is unable to feed, clothe, and educate his children. 

Under the laws passed by the Re»ublican party the exports of bacon, 
ham, and pork have fallen off 50 per cent., and the exports of our wheat 
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Where is the home market for thecorn- | 


ul | 


Where is the home market which | 


Hundreds | 


Europe and the United States in each different vocation. 

These distinguished Republicans tell us over their own signatures 
that the wages paid in the English factories to persons employed in 
making cotton goods are greater than those paid at any place in the 
United States. England exports an average of three hundred and 
eighty millions of cotton goods a year; weexport ten millions. There 
is a demand in England tor labor to make thirty-eight times as much 
cotton goods as there is in the United States. Thereis ademand, and 
a pressing demand, for labor there to make three hundred and eighty 
millions of cotton goods for exportation. 


There isa demand here to niake but ten millions; and the eonse- 
quence is that that demand for labor makes, and for the last tea years 
has made, the wages in cotton-mills higher there than her rhe 
places in the United States to which these gentlemen refer are Fall 

tiver, Lowell, Rhode Island, and Pennsylvania, and in every one of 

these places, running the figures to thousands of decimals, th show 

that the wages paid are-less than those paid in the English factories, 
M KINLEY AND DANIEI YEBSTE) 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to say one word in correction of the re- 


| marks of the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Ways and 


Means in regard to the He said Mr. Web- 
ster stated that at the time re‘erred to he knew more about the Consti- 
tution and the theory of our Government then he did twenty years 
before. Butthegentlemandidnotgo far enough. Whatdid Mr. Web- 
ster say in that memorable speech in referring to the tariff act of 1824? 
Remember that the tariff law of 1824 enormously increased duties, 


‘ : ta , » 
peech of Daniel Webster. 
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Mr. Webster said—I give his exact words: 

Every member in this Congresgfrom the State of Massachusetts, with the ex- 
cept 1 of one, I think, voted ag@inst the act of 1824, 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. The speech that the gentleman from Ohio 
quoted was made in 1845. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. No; the gentleman is mistaken. 
The speech was delivered on July 25 and 27, 1846. 

Mr. KERR, of lowa, The speech of 1845 was the one in which Mr. 
Webster said he knew more than he had known in 1824. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. No; my friend is quite mistaken. 
The speech occupied parts of two days and was of considerable length. 
In that memorable speech Mr. Webster spoke of Mr. Clay’s great effort 
which he referred to as having ushered in the tariff of 1824, the speech 
which Mr. Clay’s friends alluded to as a speech for the ‘‘American sys- 
tem.’’ It was this system which every member of Congress but one 
voted against 

Mr. Webster said he had investigated this important matter and had 
studied the Constitution, and— 
the sentiments of the great men who framed it; I hope I have studied with 
more care the condition of the country when the convention assembied to form 
it, and yet | do not know that I have much, sir, to retract orto change on these 
points. 

This does not indicate any such decided change of views. I recall 
another expression to the same import: 

The reason why I advocate a tariff now is that my people have commenced 


to be manufacturers; and though I have studied more, yet I doubt if I would 
change one word of what I said upon the great theory and principles of our 


Government. 

In other words, what he expressed in his first speech in favor of free- 
dom of trade he believed to be the true principle which should govern 
our country. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to say one word more with regard to the 
changes in the bill. First, I will allude te the changes made in the 
free-list. The chairman of the committee tells us that they have 
added to the free-list books printed in all languages except English. 





’ In other words, there is a direct discrimination against Americans and 


American reading people, and in favor of foreigners who can not read 
the English language. That is the first paragraph. The last para- 
graph puts art productions upon the free-list. So that the millionaires 
of our country may decorate their halls and parlors at the expense of 
the poor and hard-working people of the country. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Will the gentlemanallow me to call his atten- 
tion to the fact that the same provision was embodied in the Mills bill ? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. But it was stricken out by the Demo- 
ocrats; it did not come before the House in that way. We struck it 
out in caucus and every Democrat voted for it. The Democratic party 
determined that taxation should be imposed as far as possible upon 
luxuries. 

But the most remarkable feature is the reason they, ‘‘ the artists,’’ 
give for it themselves. I will read it: 

We,as American artists, proud of our country, confident of its future, and 
jealous of its honor and credit, are opposed to all special advantages. 

And I ask gentlemen to pay attention to this: 

We ask no protection, deeming it worse than useless. 


I commend these words to our friends on the Republican side of the 
House. I say that all people who are asking for special privileges in 
order that their riches may be enhanced should have their attention 
calied to this language of the noble artists, who say that proud of their 
country and confident of its future, as well as jealous of its honor and 
credit, they are opposed to all special privileges and discriminations. 

If the Republican party will reach that high standard and lay that 
down as a principle of action the great and good people of this coun- 
try would rise up and call them blessed. But what have the Repub- 
licans of the Committee on Ways and Means done for the working 
people and the poor of the country? The window-glass that shelters 
from cold while it gives us the light of heavea is increased in value 
138 per cent. I could go on, Mr. Chairman, and mention a large num- 
ber of these changes, but as my time is short I will have to be content 
with inserting them in my remarks. 


UNITED STATES PRODUCES ONE-THIRD THE GREAT STAPLES. 


But I want to call the attention of the committee to this: To-day 
a changed condition is spread before us. We now produce, substanti- 
ally, one-third of the coal, one-third of the iron, one-third of the steel, 
and one-third of the finished iron, as well as of the pig-iron made on 
the face of the earth, and yet we have but one-twenty-fifth of the pop- 
ulation, We make one-third of all these products of the world with 
one-twenty-fifth of the population. How, then, can we continue pros- 
perous unless we have facilities and open markets for exporting our 
commodities to the people of the nations of the earth ? 

PRINCIPLES OF DEMOCRACY 


I want to state what are the principles of the party of which I have 
the honor to be an humble member. It is a party which has devoted 
its efforts to extending the power of the people, enlarging their rights 
and privileges, and, so to speak, incorporating them more intimately in 
the functions of the Government. ‘This has been the purpose to which 
this great party has been devoted all these years. It was its purpose 
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when it was first called into existence. It is its purpose to-da, 
its mission will never be fulfilled until this noble, God-like y 
been accomplished. [Applause.] Itis this unfaltering, unsy 
devotion to the interests of the great masses of the people ¢! 
given it a vitality never before enjoyed by any other politica] 
zation. 

It has seen the Federal party born, exist, and dic, and {| 
Democratic party live. It has seen the Whig party with a 
born, exist, and die, and the great Democratic party live. 
the American party, it has seen the Greenback party, it | ‘ 
Knownothing party, all of them, born, exist, and die, and th 
Democratic party still live. [Applause on Democratic side. | 
seen the Republican party, with its magnificence, its audacity, it 
ionaires, its power, and itsprowess rise, exist, and it will see itd 
the great Democratic party will continue to live. [Applause 
ocratic side. ] 

It is this, Mr. Chairman, this principle which has given | 
vitality never before enjoyed by a political organization, which | 
abled it to survive during a quarter of a century of disaster and « 
and, like Anteus of old, though almost constantly overpowered | 
political Hercules with whom it wrestled for supremacy, it ralli: 
each storm and battle, and, like that famous giant, always gain 
newed vigor and renewed strength from every defeat which hu: 
back upon the mother from which it sprung, the great body of th. 
American people. [Loud and prolonged applause on the Dem 
side. | 
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Oklahoma. 


SPEECH 
OF 
HON. THOMAS R. STOCKDALE, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 19, 1890. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under co: 
the bill (S. 895) to provide a Territorial government for Oklahoma 


Mr. STOCK DALE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the brief time allotted tome I shall ton 
riedly upon the salient points of the measure now presented 
consideration. 

There are two propositions pending before the House in this bi 
is to takeaction in reference to this Territory, the other is that no 
shall be taken and leave it alone asitis. The bill proposes, as | un 
stand it, and I have tried to understand it, to extend the laws of t 
Government and the operations of the Constitution over that ‘|’ 
The second section is: 

That the Constitution and all of the laws of the United States which a 
locally inapplicable shall have the same force and effect in said Ter 
Oklahoma as elsewhere in the United States; but nothing in this act 
eonstrued to interfere with the local governments of any of the India 


which may now be provided for by the laws and treaties of the Unit« 
or which may existin conformity thereto. 


A good deal has been said in the discussion of this question, M 
Chairman, in reference to the absolute title of these Indians. [sit p: 
posed by this bill that the Government of the United States sha!! fo: 
cibly rob them of their property? Whenever agentleman who oppose 
this bill can show that, I will most heartily and earnestly vote wi! 
that side. If that title is in the Indians in absolute fee-simple, 
the state of aftairs occurs here that is claimed, that the laws o! ' 
United States, the Constitution of the United States can not go t 
then I say that these Indian tribes can sell that Territory to wh 
ever they please, either the citizens of this country or of a foreiy 
or a foreign power itself. 

Now, then, it has been said, and attention has been called to t! ; 
sideration, that the Indians paid for that Territory. I ask what 
they pay? It was the exchange of their possessions in the as' 
the eastern side of the Mississippi River, for their possessions 
west side. What title had they to their possessions on the eas! 
What title did they convey to the United States Government in ™ 
the exchange? In the ease of Johnson vs. McIntosh, reported in ~! 
Wheaton and decided by Chief-Justice Marshall, the question raise’ 
was as to the title of the Indians to property on the east side 0! ' 
river. 

By this treaty— , 

Says the Chief-Justice, speaking of the treaty between England 45 
the American Government— 


the powers of government and the right to soil which had previous:s 
in Great Britain passed definitively to these States. We had before take 
session of them by declaring independence; but neither the Declara 
{ndependence nor the treaty confirming it could give us more than that» 
was befure possessed, or to which Great Britain was before entitled, It 
has been doubted— 


J 
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Says Chief-Justice Marshall— States Government never has ] yosed to do before l which it 
that either the United States or the several States had a clear title to all the | not th power legally to do 31 be > 
lands within the boundary lines described in the treaty, subje< t only to the The gentleman mm Penns ' 4 ‘ arcued the qu 
Indian right of occupancy, and that the exclusive power to extinguish that | y;.. 7 ' = my as ’ ee 
right was vested in that government which might constitutionally exercise it. | “04 “Pon a hea l i $s notin the bill. 
In pursuance of the same idea— } the bill makes no snch pro] that. If it did, it wonld bea 
Continues the Chief-Justice— - nt ae wenege btog t o advance 
Virginia proceeded at the same session to open her land office fér the sale of a a8 a _ F . , of parks, 
that country which now constitutes Kentucky, a country every acre of which — treets, equal to 3,1 bt t ense ut to set 
was then claimed and possessed by Indians, who maintained their title with as t ay for a public park ora sure t ymentof the 
much persevering courage as was ever manitested by any people eople of t I ted Stat bord 4 peop!e of tl 
There is not an acre of land west of the Mississippi River and very | United St ) not come |} t bave them 
little east of it that was not in the absolute possession of the Indians, | *t ! ‘ i ae ; 
and according to the argument of gentlemen on the other side unc oid have no doubt that the real object is to itizet 
the absolute ownership of the Indians. Then how came we by it? Washington Uity Lhat is the true intent an 11 r of thi l, to 
How came this Government by it? It was by the right of discovery, | '@™'52 drives for the wealthy citizens of Wash 
claiming under the darrein title from the European Government from | W4! in It and get run over: br t it proba i ¢ to th 
which we obtained it. The lands occupied by this country and ac- | Objection that the peop! of the United States are g this lar 
quired from France were lands gotten originally from the Indians and | *"™ 10 uddition to the many millions already spent for the pleasu 
they were never consulted. The treaty that was made with these In- | the people of this city. It is said that there are no public parks in 
dians was in pursuance of law. It provided for the exchange of these | the northwest of this city. Wh dear sir, for the last five years 
lands, and the President of the United States had no power to give a the city has so progressed in the nort t that every man who resides 
greater title than the law authorized him to give. The treaty pro- | ‘ere bas a p wkaround him. Every ling in irthwest a 
vided that they should have a patent if they wanted it.’ It is no part | 't is now extended has a park to himself. Each house is surrounded 
of the title. with extensive grounds. jut this bill is evidently tended f the 
Now, then, can this Government to-day or any other day consent | P®tticular benefit and pleasure of those privileged tlemen 
that there is a territory within its civilization that is beyond the power | nishing shaded drives at Government expens it 1 it is fc 
of the Government of the United States to control? It has been tried | people to walk in. This proposed park is six o1 1 miles from t 
three times in these United States to accomplish that purpose. I was | Portion of the city where the poorer classes live, and they can go tl 
one of the gentlemen who tried that experiment once—that there was | “istance to walk through this new park and read the signs, ‘‘ Keep of 
a Territory in these United States that the Government of the United | the grass. 
States could not control, and the decision was against us. I'he chairman of the committee announces that the first thing he i 
I say the Government of the United States can not part with the title | going to do when money is appropriated to develop t park is to make 
in the lands in the sense that is claimed here. It does not rest in the | drivesinit. Drivesfor whom? Forthese people that die with diphtheria 
power of the legislative department of the Government to do that; if | and other diseases? Why, the people who die with those diseases are 
it did, it could destroy the Government by ceding the lands. Theown- | the people in the city, the people working at their trades and theirs 
ership of land being in the Government, it sells it tocitizens or Indians, | eral vocations, and the gentleman proposes to relieve these men on 
reserving the right of eminent domain. The sale to the Indians was | Pennsylvania avenue, and on the other var treets, where the bus 
not like a sale to a foreign Government, where all right of jurisdiction | ness of the city is carried on, by making a pu park 61 Ss away on 
is abandoned. Rock Creek! Thatishisargument. Itremin¢ eof the Thompsonian 
The Government of the United States never loses its power to see that | doctor who was called to see a sick child. He | he did not know 
a republican form of government is anywhere and everywhere. Why, | what was the matter wita the child, ‘‘but Iw | you what I cai 
the Government of the United States can to-day take hold of a State | do,’’ said he, ‘I can give it 1edicine t t into fits, and 
government, that was a sovereign power at the beginning, and revise | | amdeath on fits.”’ 
its government to see if it is a republican form of government. And{| Mr. PAYSON. Did he say “‘death?” [Laught: 
here we are told, in the House of Representatives of this Union, that| Mr. STOCKDALE, I say if the object of this bill is to provide a 
there is a strip, a patch of land within the very heart of the American | sanitary measure for the people of this city t t 
civilization (it is nearer to the Atlantic than to the Pacific) over which | properly, and the committee did not know what 1 
the United States can not estabiish a government and cordon it with | about; and if it be a measure to provide a par lor the peopie 
bayonets and prevent the ingress of American civilization. | United States,’’ the expenditure of this mone tron 
We do not take the land. All this talk about robbery is outside of | the citizens of Washington City, because they a 
the question. If it were in it I would state who were the robbers. It | the cost of if without their knowledge or consent, ‘The money is tob 
is those men who come here to represent a constituency and then take | legislated out of their pockets and put into this pa r the peo] 
out of the pockets of the people $7,000,000 annually to support these | of the United States,’’ and not for the peopl v rceord 
lazy, lounging Indians who use the provisions we give them and the | ing to the bill. 
horses we provide them to ride out and kill women and children. Ii [ am not opposed to the expend of public mor ‘ the! 
they are civilized, as gentlemen say, then they need a civilized govern- ething valuable returned to the people of the | t 
ment. If they are not civilized and still desire to live in tribal rela- | expenditure, but I am opposed to expending t ol 
tions as savages, it is time the policy that has failed fora hundred years | for pleasure- grounds for anybody. » bill does ne hat 
be changed. When it says that it ig for the benefit or the pl sure of the pe ple 
oe ees | the United States, it means that is for the benefit of a few people 
| the United States who come here and become fascinated with the « 
Pabliec Park in the District of Columbia. which is already so greatand so beautiful. It is said that the YD 
| is in the Treasury and may as well go out. I admit that it is! 
| out than in, but when you expend that surplus in this foolish 1 
SPEECH will tax the people to put it back next year, and when 1 
or restore that money, whi: hnow constitutes the surplus it i well] 
a . . ae — . | who will ha e to supply the money. Itis not the mil i 
HON. THOM AS R. Ss | OC KK D A L EK, | live in Northwest Washington, or anywhere else. It is the great] 
ductive industries of the country, the people who work with tl 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 24, 1290. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under consideration 
the bill (S, 4) authorizing the establishment of a public park in the District of 
Columbia— 


Mr, STOCKDALE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I wish to occupy the attention of the House but a 
short time. I am opposed to this bill, because of the principle it in- 
volves. I believe that it is the first instance where the United States 
Government bas done as it is now about to do, and what this bill asks 
the legislative department to do. I believe I am correct in saying 
that the United States Government owns butone park. 1t is proposed 
by this bill to own two at least. The Yellowstone Park was reserved, 
not purchased. It was reserved for its great curiosities and natural 
phenomena. I believe that this bill proposes to do what the United 
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to put back that money into 


pend other 
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hands, who will bave 
oth millionaires to 
the people of the United States.’ 


the Treasury 
asure parks ‘ 
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110ns upon pit 


| Another objection I have to this bill is that this is the first t 

| record, so far as I know, that the Government of United 

any other government, has assume i to tak vay t I 

of any man who owns the soil with t, f he } 

people who want to drive in a par! Cities may do that if they 1 
to, and if the city of Washington w av ] make it, but | 
do say that when this Government « * ed States, now for the 
first time in its history, undertakes to say toa ci 1 who owns t! 
soil, who owns his home, *' You must get t of here, because s 
gentlemen want to dri through these grounds as a park tj 
outrage. 

rhe citizen is not asked what he will take for his property. If th 

is to be for public highways—and that is an interpolation in the bill 
it should be provided for in the same way that Jands are condemned 
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} 
for public highways. But these lands are not condemned for high- 
ways.’ They are condemned ‘‘for the pleasure of the people of the | 
United States.”’ I say the Government has no legal power to dispossess | 
a man of his property for anything except a necessary public use, and | 
it certainly has no power to do it tor public pleasure. 

Pleasure ot whom? The peopleot the United States, say these gentle- 
mep. Then you will make people give up their homes in this District 
so that gentlemen in California or Texas may have pleasure-drives 
when they come here. What a free Government this is! 

This is showing more contempt on the part of the Government for its 
citizens than any civilized government has ever shown, because there 
is pot a potentate in Europe who would undertake to say to the citi- 
zens, ‘‘Il want your property for a pleasure park that I may drive in 
it, and I will put my own price on it.’’ As to the cost of this land, | 
do not believe it will cost as much as it ought to cost. Why? bBe- 
cause the people who own the lands that will fall within the proposed 
park have nothing to say as to what shall be paid for their property. 
Perhaps they do not want tosellitatall, Perhaps aman hasanancestral | 
home there which has come down to him with many historic and many | 
family traditions and associations around it; butall that goes tor naught | 
when some gentlemen parade themselves before the country and say, | 
‘‘We want to turn this land into a park to drive in;’’ the old idea that | 
it takes two to make a bargain is exploded. 

Mr. Chairman, we did something like this not long ago, and what 
has been the result? We have made a luxurious home for a few aris- 
tocratic monkeys and a few dromedaries and a buffalo or two which 
look now asif they wanted todie, We have turned people out of their | 
homes for that, and now it is proposed that we goa little further, and 
because some gentlemen want to drive through these lands as a park | 
we are to say to the cit:zen, ‘‘All your history and all the memories | 
and all the glories that hang around your ancestral home must count 
for nothing because, forsooth, your lands are wanted for the pleasure of | 
the people of the United States.”’ 

‘The very language of the gentlemen of the committee indicates how 
much contempt is felt for the citizen. Why, sir, for a man to stand up 
here and make a plea for the rights of the citizen is to subject himself 
to ridicule. It is a subject for langhter. They are only laboring peo- 
ple. Gentlemen say, ‘‘ltis no matter about the surplus; we will gather 
it in.’’ I know how you will gather it in, gentlemen. The people 
who till the soil are the people to whom you will send out your mes- 
sengers to bring back additional taxes, to be in turn expended in ex- 
travagance and folly. Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to consume 
the time of the committee further. 





Building a Modern and Efficient Navy. 


REMARKS 


OF 


WILLIAM McADOO, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 

iN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Thursday, April 10, 1890. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H, R. 8009) making appropriations for th® naval service for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1891, and for other purposes— 


Mr. McADOOsaid: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I wish, in addition to my remarks a few days ago, 
to say a word before this debate closes. I am satistied from the re- 
marks mde on this bill by those in opposition to it that while gentle- 
men are ordinarily well informed on subjects they address themselves 
to, there are among the opponents of this appropriation those who 
would not be able to tell the difference between a line-of-battle ship 
and an Alexandria coal schooner. [ Laughter. } 

A line-of-battle ship has been defined to be a great iron structure. 
If that isa true definition, then wherein does it differ from an iron 
shed? [ Laughter. ] 

A MembBer. Ora distil'ery warehouse? 

Mr. McADOO. Yes, as my friend from Kentucky suggests, ‘‘ora 
distillery warehouse,’’ which is also an immense iron structure and 
equally daagerous. 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Perers] states the naval ques- 
tion—that is, what the Navy shall consist of—by saying it isa contest 
between the cruiser and the battle-ship. I tell the gentlemen who as- 
sume that to be the fact that the naval question here presented is not | 
a contest between the cruiser and the battle-ship, but it is a contest be- 

i 


HON. 


tween what is called the high free-board and the low free-board, or 
vessels of the monitor type and battle-ships proper. 

Mr. PETERS. I did not say it was a contest between the battle- 
ship and the cruiser. 

Mr. McADOO, If I misunderstood you then I will correctit. Imy- 
self was in favor of the low free-board as against the high free-board, 


| itor class with revolving turrets, and depending chiefly, if not who) 
| tion we would build protected and unprotected cruisers o: suc} 


| upon the high seas, [ Applause. ] 





ee 


because the low free-board of the monitor type is adapted sim) 
coast delense, and because I believed our proper naval policy was ; 
first protect our coast if necessary, making the defense rest lary.) , 
naval hands by vessels purely of the coast-defense type, of the , 


on floating rather than stationary batteries or fortifications, [py oq 


iddi.- 


: i Welght 
and strength as would properly and efficiently protect our coy 


nerce 


But the gentleman trom Kansas, and those on this floor who | 


, his lead, have na.rowed the question until there is no room {o 


who differ only, as 1 do, about the type of ship, but believe j 


| tinaing to build a navy. They state the question to be whet 


shall have any ships at all, and they move to strike out the para, 
without any type of vessels to take the places of these proposed ; 


| I do not stand willing,the country does not stand willing, to thi 


not a sectional question, it does not belong to us in the East, it 
not belong to the State I represent on this floor, and will be of ». 
benefit to the people of that State, viewed in a broad and proper |iyiit 
than to the constituents of the gentleman irom Kansas himse!'. 

The gentleman trom Kansas has mooted a question in regard to t)ese 
vessels which was brought up in the committee when it was pro i 


| to build larger vessels. 


I agree with the gentleman from Kansas that it is beyond dispute 
we can vot float in our harbors such battle-ships of the larger ty 
are built by the Italian, the French, and the English Govern 


| with possibly the exception of the waters of Paget Sound. [ a:'; 


with the gentleman irom Kansas, who stated here a fact that is 
putable, that it would be impossible to do so, or to build to-da 
our navy-yards orshipping-yards and successfully float in the cha 
to our harbors vessels of the type built by the Italian Government, such 
monster ships as the Lepanto and the Italia, and also the three ad 
tional vessels of the same type of 10,045 tonsdisplacement each, na 
the Ruggiero di Lauria, Francesco Morosini, and Andrea Doria. 
ing of this kind has been built or should be built here, because | 
would draw far more water than would enable them to enter the ios 
of our harbors, protected as they are by bars or shallows and s!| 
channels. 

ut the vessels, Mr. Chairman, proposed by this bill will draw 
23 feet of water, and Admiral Simpson, in a very interesting ar: 
recent date as to the rehabilitation of the Navy, says that 23 feet 
too much draught for our priucipal harbors. 

But, sir, 1 support the proposition contained in this bill beca 
think these can be consi:iered as practical coast-detense vessels, ani cer- 
tainly prefer them to a bare negation and failure to continue buildin 
anavy. I would not give a cent for the purchase of a vesse! \ 
could with difficulty go out of our bays, and in case of defeat 0: 
suit would be unable to re-enter. It would be utterly useless | 
We could not utilize her. I would not take as a gilt for our count: 
the monster war vessels of Great Britain, because they would not be in 
keeping with our necessities, and would be unduly expensive and val ue- 
less in Our purposesin maintaininga navy. But theswift cruisers a: 
the coast-defense vessels, a numerous fleet of torpedo-boats, anid this 
type of battle-ship for an outer line of deiense, and with the spleod 
personnel of our present Navy, and ample and increasing faciliti: 
building vessels and guns speedily and of the best quality, we would 
be fairly able to defend ourselves. 

Now, these three proposed ships, owing to their limited coal c: 
ance, owing to the fact that they can not steam across the ocean ani |) 
and carry sufficient coal to assume the aggressive, will necessarily 1iaike 
them enlarged types of coast-deiense vessels, and in some respects Wey 
are superior to any other vesselsof their size or to vessels of the pure!y 
monitor type. For myself, I preierred a purely coast-defense vesse 
cause I believe that the inner line, which means the very life of our ex- 
posed cities, should be first protected. Anarmy that consisted wh 
a skirmish line would offer little opposition to anenemy. Betore | «!o% 
I wish to reier to a remark of the gentleman from Alabama in 0))/)0°!- 
tion to the passage of this bill providing for the construction o! these 
ve-sels. He suggested that if New York was subjected to an at 0 
foreign vandalism, to which she might be subjected, as has frequen'!y 
been suggested by gentlemen sometimes, may be with a little of cx 
geration intended to properly dispel our indifference and national «om 
placency, that in thatevent the nation that did it would become a ))'0'- 
ince of the United States. Whereupon the gertleman trom Mars 
asked the very pertinent question: ‘* When Great Britain laid this (ap 
itol in ashes, when she barned the bridge across to Anacostia, a rice 
that you only replaced the other day with a proper stractare, did °¢ 
lay Great Britain in ashes or take possession of hercolonies?’’ 
says the gentleman from Alabama, ‘‘ were we in the condition we °" 
in to-day ?’’ 

Mr. Chairman, I hold in my hand the Naval War of 1812, by \!' 
Roosevelt. 

[ Here the hammer fell. ] 


Mr. McCREARY was recognized, and yielded his time to Mr. ‘i 
Anvoo, 


Mr. McADOO. Now, I wish to say to the gentleman from Alabama 


ely 
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that we were @ greater naval power at that time in comparison with 
Great Britain than weare to-day. Thisisastatement that is verified by 
history. And in that connection I desire to quote from the book to 
which I have just referred. 

Mr. Roosevelt says: 


The British vessels encountered were similar, but generally inferior, to our 
ewn. Theonly 24-pounder frigate we encountered was the Endymion, of about 
a fifth less force than the President. Their 3+-gun frigates were aimost exactly 


like ours, but with fewer men in crew asarule. They were threetimes matched | 


against our 4i-gun frigates, to which they were aboutas 3 isto4. Their 36-gun 
frigates were larger than the Essex, with more numerous crew, butthe sane 
number of guns, carryingon the lower deck, however, long eighteens instead 
of 32-pound carronades—a much more effective armament. 

Tue 3 -gun frigates were smailer, with long twelves ou the main deck, The 
largest sloops were also frigate bui t, carrying twenty-two 32 carronales on 
tue main deck and twelve lighter guns on the quarcer deck and forecastle, 
witha crew of one hundred. The large flush-decke i ship-sloops carried twenty- 
one or twenty-three guns, with a crew of oue hundred aad forty mea. Butour 
vessels most often caine in contact with the British L+gun brig-sioops. This 
was a tubby craft, heavier than any of our brig, beinzs about the siz of the 
Hornet. The crew consisted of from one hundred and ten to one hundred and 
thirty-five men, 


As naval architecture advanced from sails and wood to steam and 
steel, from primitive engines and paddle-wheels to quadruple expan- 
sion ones and twin screws, and heavy steel armor pressed with Titanic 
machinery, we, recovering from our grea’ wir, fell behind. Alas! we 
can to-day make no such proud comparison as above with any of the 


great nations; but we are speedily pushing, under the last and present | 


Secretaries of the Navy, into a place befitting this great country, if you 
will only hold up the hands oi thosein authority so long as they are 
efficient, honorable, and honest men. 

The point I make is this, and I do not propose to go into the technical 
question of naval details: I want to observe that we were then more 
able to have made a province of Great Britain, so tar asour Navy is con- 
cerned, for this act ot vandalism than weare to-day. Even the Chilians, 
I understand, would affect to laugh at uson thesea. Of course, if this 
unconquerable and undefeated people of ours undertook the province- 
ereating business in dead earnest, we would never sudmit to failure. 


As I have so often said, repeating the observationsof military men like | 


the late General Sheridan, we are absolutely secure from foreign in 
yasion on the land. The foot of an alien invader with armsin his hand 
will probably never desecrate this land of ours. Even if China, with 
its teeming millions, should in the distant future, as great soldiers 
assert, become a colossal military power, unfriendly to us, she could 
not, even with a Enropean alliance, gain a foothold on our territory 
against American freemen defending their homes. 

Our coast, however, is exposed to modern navies, and we are not able 
a3 a@ naval power to protect our citizens or defend our rights abroad. 

Mr. OATES. The gentleman from New Jersey has mistaken the com- 
parison I made. It was not as to the naval strength, but as to the 
greatness in every respect in resources and in business, in the carrying 
trade that Great Britain is doing, to and from the United States now. 

Mr. MCADOO. I have not time to yield iurther. All that the gen- 
tleman says is true as to our material resources. Everybody knows 
that our aggregated wealth has increased beyond the wildest dream. 
Everybody knows that the commerce between this country and Great 
Britain has advanced. But this does not interfere with the naval com- 
parison. At that time it took five months to build a wooden line-ot- 
battle ship. It takes five years now to build a battle-ship to com- 
pete with those of Great Britain. So that, even allowing the advance 
of naval science and architecture and the tremendous growth of our 


country, we were then, I assert it again, more able as a naval force to | 


meet with Great Britain,engaged, too,at that time in a continental war- 
fare, to avenge ourselves than we are now. Of course, outside of the 


navy weshould find ways to strike her, if compelled to, and strike her 


with great effect. 


Why, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr, HoLMAN] stated here the | 
other day, as if it were a matter of discovery to the House, ‘‘ Why,”’ 


merson the rich fieldsof Indiana. Anefficient navy means peace and not 
| war, A blockade of New York or New Orleans means that the surplus 


| farm products shall rot or burn. The gentleman {rom Kansas { Mr. 
| Perers] says that there is a vatt ¢ ving fe nor ' ne ot . l 
K oRS | ay De her iS & Vast growing feeling among our peopie 
that the armed force of the United States should be decreased rather 
| than increased. I agree with the gentleman from Kansas so far as a 
| largestandingarmy is concerned. The Constitution, as I said the other 


day, provides for the armed force on land that can protect the liberties 
and property of our people in the militia. 

The same Constitution has also provided that we shall maintain a 
| Mavy. Negative as to an army, but positive command tocreate a navy. 
| A wise man this Lysander, Jos-ph,’’ but wise were these fathers, 
| my Lord Richelieu. We ask not a great army, nay, our people shall 

not groan under colossal military establishments. Whenthe Repub- 

lic rests on bayonets it is dead. We bear the enormous burden now of 
| the pensioned veterans who saved the Union; we shall not add to this 
| @ vast army of active soldiers, for even if they did not menace popular 
| government, giant that weare, we could scarcely bear this additional 
| weight. Butif the gentieman from Kausas applies these objections to 
| the necessary and needed force for the defense of the seacoast, I say 
to him that there is no considerable body of our citizens in any sec- 
tion of this Union who are opposed to defending our exposed coast, to 
protecting our citizens, and properly maintaining our rights and dig- 
nity abroad, nor who believe that weshould be so exposed as to tempt 
the cupidity of other nations to levy tribute on our coast, or incite 
the ambition of those governments which our institutions menace every 
hour that they exist to ignore our interests or jail to respect our citi 
zens or our flag in their dominions, 

If the gentleman thinks that any considerable boly of our people 
believe in this policy, then I say to the gentleman from Kansas and 
to the gentleman from Indiana that they totally misunderstand the 
| wishes and desires of the whole people and of this great land, whether 
| in States whose cvasts are lapped by the sea, or the millions of the in- 
terior and farmost West and North. The people ofthe United States, 
whether they labor ia the workshops and manulactories, or engage in 
trade or practice their skill in epecial callings, or whether they till the 
soil on the prairies of Indiana, which the gentleman so well represents, 
are willing to contribute through the taxation which they pay to this 
Government to protect the great Republic at its borders and without 
on every sea. [ Applause. | 





International Copyright. 
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|HON. THOMAS R. STOCKDALE, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 2, 1890. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 6941)toamend Title LX, 
| chapter 3, of the Revised Statutes of the United States, r 
Mr. STOCK DALE said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: In the time allowed me, this question can not be 
| discussed with any degree ot intelligence or force. But [ have investi- 
| gated the question to some extent; and when [ started in the investi- 
| gation | was impressed with the idea that I would support this bill 


| but during the investigation I have succeeded in convincing myself, at 
least, that the bill oughtnot to pass. J admit that it will be an ad 


elating to copyrights— 











































| vantage to a certain class of the American peop!e, and a very worthy 
said he, *‘ you are building magnificent war-ships.*’ The gentleman | class, too. It will be an advantage to the type-setters, the printers, 
was astounded at these monsters of the deep we are creating. ‘‘ Why, | and the publishers of the United States. It will be anadvantaye to the 
gentlemen,’’ he says, ‘‘they are not built of wood, but are built of | authors of the United States. 
steel and iron.’’ Why, the gentleman seeks to convey tothe House| Mr. BLAND. Do you not think that the reprinting of the vast 
the impression that these vessels are formidable war-ships that no pro- | quantity of cheap literature which is now printed is a greater advan- 
jectile could pierce. These ships are built of steel much less than an || taye to the printers than it would be to tu:in the whole thing into the 
inch thick. They are built of steel and not of wood, not becausesuch | hands of monopolies? 
a thickness of steel is superior to the wood«n vessels in resisting the| Mr. STOCKDALE. I am inclined to think that the amount ot 
aggression of projectiles, but they are built of steei because in the course | printing in the United States would be increased by this measare, 
of modern naval experience it has been determined that steel can bet- but in our Government and cur legislation the object which we pro- 
ter resist the tremendous shock of the machinery which is necessary | fess, at least, to seek isthe benefit of the vast body of the people, and 
to propel a vessel 22 knots an hour and over. ‘That is why the vessels | if legislation is proposed which would benefit a ‘ew while injaring the 
are built of steel. vast multitade of the people, the few should foreyo the benefit or profit 
A cruiser is not a vessel intended as a war-ship in the sense of a | and let the people have their way. 
battle-ship, and is not a vessel that has more re-istance against the pro- This measure is to some extent a protection to some of our people; 
jectile than if it were built of wood. It is a feeling impressed on the | but 1t isa protection toa far greater extent to the people of foreign 
country and on the House that because we have fo lowed the course of | countries, Against the people of foreign countries I have nothing to 
modern naval architecture in building these vessels of steel instead of | say; but I do say that when we undertake to pass a Jaw that is tocir- 
wood that we have created mighty monsters that will embroil us in | cumscribe the tield of knowledge of our own people in the interest of 
foreign war and endanger the liberties, the peace, and even the prop- foreign aathors or any other people of foreign couutries we are extend- 
erty of the people oi the United States. My good friend is unneces- | ing the doctrine of protection tarther, I believe, than our friends on the 
sarily perturbed. The corn will tassle in peaceful times ior many sum- | Kepublican side have ever undertaken togo. ‘This is protection not to 
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the American people, not to the American producer either of material 
or of ideas, but itis a protection to foreign authors against the interests 
of our own people. This, as I have heard it aptly expressed, is “ pro- 
tection run mad.”’ 

The grandest conceptions of scholars and statesmen, of foreign authors 
published in foreign conntries, must remain a sealed book to Ameri- 
cans until some printers set the type up again and print the samé book 
over again, Why this delay and additional expense ? 

It is the great business of the human mind to extend its inyvestiga- 
tion into the field of science, of literature and of law; the whole field 
of human knowledge invites the world to investigation. Men of this 
and other countries in their investigation in the field of science, in the 
realms of poetry,or in the walks of literature, produce thoughts which 
are the food upon which the human mind can act and expand and en- 
large itself, and why shall we put an embargo upon these sources of 
delight? You may starve the body with high tariffs, but let us not cut 
off the supplies trom the immortal mind. Foreign authors working in 
these directions are protected in their own countries, asthe authors of 
this country are protected here. 

If a book be published according to the Jaws of a foreign country and 
a inan purchases that book there, it is his property; he has the right 
to do with it as he pleases, according tothe present law. He brings it 
here and he undertakes to diffuse it among our people. The ideas may 
have originated abroad; they may constitute pvetry or literature of the 
very highest order. These ideas come to us freely and, as was aptly 
said by the gentleman from I]linois, they can be disseminated through 
this country at such a price that our people in all parts of the country 
can read them. 

As has beensaid, this is important, especially in the Southern States, 
where our institutions are endangered by reason of the existence of 
a large class of uniniormed people. I say that we should not under- 
take in this way, for the benefit of others than our own people, to cir- 
cumscribe the dissemination of the thoughts of men. Why, sir, we 
have benevolent societies whose object it is to disseminate printed 
books, to educate the people, to enlarge and purify their thoughts. 
Their efforts should be encouraged instead of burdened. Thoughts 
of great and good men should be free to circulate as the air and sun- 
shine are free. 

Are American authors imperial, that they must keep other books out, 
or are they to be censors of what we shall read? These benevolent in- 
stitutions, I say, are turnished with means and money-—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. LopGk). The time of the gentle- 
man has expired. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I only wanted to add, Mr. Speaker, in conclu- 
sion, that this bill will circumscribe the operations of these people to 
the detriment of the American readers. 
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HON. SAMUEL §S. YODER, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 1, 1890. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11145) toamend and sup- 
plement the election laws of the United States, etc.— 

Mr. YODER said : 

Mr. SPEAKER: When a political party has gained power by a very 
meager majority, and that majority is obtained by, to say the least, 
questionable means, by the tat fried out of favored millionaire man- 
ulacturers; by debauching the ballot-box and intimidation of em- 
ployés, and the use of money contribu'ed to campaign committees who 
divide votes into blocks of five because aware that it is necessary to 
resort to desperate and diabolical means to retain that power—then, 
and then only, will the leaders resort to the means contemplated in the 
so-called Federal election law, more properly designated as the Dav- 
enport-Lodge force bill. 

The pretended authority for the perpetration of this most destructive 
measure of all popular elections by the people in their soverign capac- 
ity they find in section 4 of Article I of the Constitution, while it 
is well known to every studentoi the history of the acceptation of that 
clause of the Constitution that it would have defeated the adoption of 
the entire Constitution had it not been defined to mean that Congress 
should never under any circumstances exercise this power except in 
cases where the States refused to provide for the election of members 
to Congress. 

The explanation of the meaning of this clause in the Constitution is 
so plain that it would seem needless to enter into an argument or dis- 
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stating all that Madison said—that it was immediately after the ado), 
tion of the clause of the Constitution which vests in the State [ovis 
latures the primary power to regulate the ‘‘time, place, and man,,, 
of holding elections for Senators and Representatives.’’ Then {ol]ows+ 
speech quoted by Mr. LopGE in his report, and also the exp! nati 
which is not quoted, as follows: 


This was meant to give the National Legislature a power: { 
provisions of the States, but to make regulations in case the State < 
refuse altogether. (See Elliott, pages 401, 402, volume 5.) 

Conventions were held in the several States to ratify the Co 
after it had been signed, September 17, 1987. I have the proceedj 
of the conventions of Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, New Hams 
New York, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, and Kho 
and, which I find in Elliott’s Debates, volume 1, page 176. 1 
only other expressions uttered in the convention which are referr::) ; 
by Mr. LopGE are those of Messrs. King and Morris; but Mr 
did not tell that they were made ten minutes after the adoption | 
first clause, which vested the power in the State Legislature 
with those of Mr. Madison. 


SECONDARY POWERS OF CONGRESS. 

The question and the subject of discussion was as to the prop 
striking out the latter part of the clause, which, if done, wo 
deprived Congress o! the secondary and contingent power, even i 
the State should fail or refuse altogether, to make any reg 
by which elections could be held for membersof Congress. TT!) 
apprehension was that the State would fail to send Representat 
Congress, and for that reason Mr. Madison and Mr. King and Mr. M 
ris sought to preserve this contingent and secondary power to ( 

That was the questien beforethem, It was notshoald Cong: 
the power, but it was, if having given it to the States, should | 
fuse to exercise it should that give power to Congress? Th 
room for argument that Congress could take the power to mak: 
tions from the States, much less that it could take contro! o 
tious. 

MASSACHUSETTS STATE CONVENTION. 

On page 176 of Elliott’s Debates, volume 1, I find the fol! 

That Congress do not exercise the powers vested in them by the { 
tion of the first article, but in cases where a State shall neglect o: 
make the regulations therein mentioned, 

And finally, as an admonition that it seems incredible that a: 
would neglect such representation, the convention admonished | 
Representatives in Congress to use all reasonable and legal method 
obtain a ratification of said alterations and amendments in the ‘ 
tution. 

The New York State convention adopted the following: 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this convention that nothing in the ‘ 
tution now under consideration should be construed to authorize Congress | 
make or alter the regulations in any State respecting the times, places, an | 
nersof holding elections of Senatorsand Representatives, unless the Legis!.t 
of such State should neglect or refuse to make laws or regulations for (hy: 
pose or from any circumstance be incapable of making the same; : 
case such power shall only be exereised until the Legislature of the state sh 
make provisions in the premises. 

And se on in every State convention these provisions in the Cousti 
tution had to be explained and so understood to mean that o: 
case the State neglected or refused altogether, then, and in that event 
only, should Congress have authority to exercise this power, and ever) 
student of the debates in the constitutional convention is aware that 
had thisinterpretation not been placed upon this clause the States would 
have refused to ratify the Constitution with this provision in it. Th 
*‘time, place, and manner,’’ etc., should be prescribed by the Lezis 
latures of each State, but Congress may by lawat any time make or alte: 
such regulations, etc. The first is original and primary, the second i 
permissive and contingent. The Legislatures and Congress can not both 
have origival and primary power to act on the same subject at the same 
time. Such a conflict would never have been sanctioned. Nor can w 
believe that the men who draughted thissection intended to distinguis! 
it from every other section in the Constitution in granting to two sej)a 
rate and distinct authorities coequal power over the same subject 1 
same time. Nor can I conceive a greater absurdity than the gra 
of plenary powers to the Legislature of the State in the first cla: 
the section, only to be abrogated and annulled by the second s: 
without cause. 

No one believes that the intelligence which framed that great in 
ment, careful in avoidjng any conflict between the State and I 
authorities, deliberately placed this power into two distinct han 
be exercised at the same time possibly, and indifferent ways. \Ve' 
clude, therefore, that the obvious and plain meaning of the section | 
der discussion is that the Legislature of each State should ha 
primary authority to determine on the time, place, and manner 0! ! 
ing elections, and that Congress should have such power ultimat« 
in case the State neglected or r- fused to act. 

This bill proposes to exercise that power, so utterly obnoxious (0 ‘ 
framers of the Constitution, unwise in its general scope, iniquitous 4 
subversive of the rights of the people. During a century of the ex's’ 
ence of this Constitution no party ever thought of construing this p' 








cussion as to its meaning. Mr, Madison is quoted by the advocates of | vision so as to authorize the Federal Government to control election 


this bill as favoring such a measure, but they carefully refrain from 


in States. 


or 
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In 1842 we find that Congress attempted to take charge of this mat- 
ter by passing a law directing the States to elect their Representatives 
by districts rather than by the general ticket system, as some were then 
doing. The bill was approved June 25, 1842, by President Tyler. 
States of Missouri, Georgia, and New Hampshire declined to obey 
the law, and elected their Representatives by the general ticket system 
as theretofore. Upon the assembling of the Twenty-eighth Congress 
the question of their title to their seats was at once raised and reports 
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| courts. 
The 


were filed by Mr. Douglas for the majority and it was promptly de- | 


cided by yeas 128, nays 68, in favor of seating the members and against 
the authority of Congress to take charge of these elections. 

We find voting among those in the affirmative such men as Hale, 
Hamlin, and other leading Republicans. 
the power claimed by Congress to command the States to elect Congress 
men within the borders prescribed by it did not exist, and it has never 
been attempted since. 

PROVISIONS OF THE BILL. 

It is proposed in this bill that the power which is inherent in the 
States be taken from them and given over for its determination into the 
hands of Federal oflicers appointed under clauses 7 and 11 of section 8 
of the Davenport-Lodge bill. It is provided that the superviscrs super- 
vise the registration and actually pass upon the right of a man to vot 
It is proposed that the power which is inherent in the State should | 
taken from it and ;riven for its determination into the hands of Federal! 
officers appointed by Federal judges. 


So that it was decided that | 


These Federai cidcers under this bill will bave the power to pass 


upon the qualifications of the voter and to say whether or not he can 
vote. This is not only applicable to voters for members of Congress, 
but as elections are held in many States for State, county, and munici- 
pal officers and Presidential electors at the same time as for members 
of Congress, this bill seeks to do by indirect means what it is acknow] 


edged it can not do by direct means, namely, to put the elections, | vi 


Federal, State, county, and municipal, under the control of Federal! 
supervisors and deputy United States marshals, and by the section of 
law which it re-enacts employ United States soldiers at the polls. 





iry to the carrying out o! th yn 


It was necessary that they should have the controlof th 
Some of the judges were Demo Some of the Republi 
ans were advanced in years and their places might soon be filled by Der 


circuit judges. This was also ne 
spiracy. 


rats. 





| ocrats, or they might not be v r. Chief-Justice Fuller 
Justice Field, and Justice Lamar, who D t ht be called 
on to appoint some of these superv 3 and retu d Phat 
would not suit the Republican pr 
The Cannon bill removes all difficulties by Messrs. Ful 
Field, and Lamar and their colleagues fi ice on the circuit and 
|} makes seventeen new circuit judge ive judges at least out of tl 
nineteen who now hold circuit court » Democrat rhe new men 
to be appointed by President H: ill be |} they will 
| will be new men, fresh and hot ! b , wh e} i uy n 
rp ing en requil 
Th vy owe their appointments to th hepu i l Ley a 
appointed for life, not responsible to any « itu y id only to tl 
Republican party to whom they owe their official lif And now the 
are expected to create a Repub n ifouse ¢ te] itatives in tl 
ture 
By the Lodge bill these jud I ad ¢ 
their duty, to appoint Federal icer l l to e cl 
of and conduct elections and mal certi which 
hall entitle them to seats, of memb of Cor i ey are 
sponsible to these judges and no one else If th large with 
violation of th law, the perpetration of an outrage at the pol nt 
idation, bribery, falsification of the returns, o ) th 
are only answerable before these courts. The circuit judge who a 
pointed him is the judge who must pass upon his guilt or innocenc 
and for fear that some one might be ftearfal of consequences, it is p1 
led in the Lodge bil! that all supervisors shall be considered in the 
service of the United Stat sixty days after the election, so as to 
give them plenty of time to go to Canada in case they are wanted by any 
State authority. 
It is also provided that the grand jurymen shall all be good, reliable 


The power to challenge the vote, the power to count the votes, puts | 
the election of all voted for in the hands of Federal officials. The 


power of supervisors carries with it the power to compel the doing of 


something which is the subject for the supervisor and the power over | 


the right of suffrage. 
officers, who are the registrars, and to interfere with the registration. 


Thus supervisors are compelled to ge to the city | 


Again, they are required to enter the court-rooms, where the judge | 


naturalizes persons, and supervise the naturalization of citizens, and 
virtually take charge of the State courts. 


his own responsibility when he has to discharge the duties of registrar 
for his State or city, and for that alone. ‘This is a bill to foist upon 
the people a horde of Federal officials, responsible to no one but their 
party; no one to compel them to do their duties properly. 
laws enacted by the States that the Republican party fears. 

It is not contemplated in this bill to repeal the State laws, but to 
supersede them by [ederal officials, the tools and subservient ap- 
pointees of the Republican Federai Administration under the immedi- 
ate control of a chief supervisor, who commands unlimited authority 
and is responsible only to the Republican Federal court. The purpose 
of the official is to act for the Republican party. There is manifested 
a willingness to degrade the Federal judiciary by dragging it into the 
field of partisan politics and making it an instrument of oppression to 
the people. 

Never in the history of this country has any party in its blind par- 
tisan zeal attempted to rush through Congress a measure so threaten- 
ing to the judicial system of our country, and this portion of the bill 
its advocates never discuss. 

PROSTITUTING 

Let us for a moment contemplate the deep and damning conspiracy 
here unfolded. Four months ago the judicial bill was passed through 
the House of Representatives by the leader of the Republican party. 

The conspiracy was concocted in a secret caucus, and with the assist- 


THE JUDICIARY. 


More than that, the power | 
is given him to direct the officer of the State to do certain things upon | 


It is the | 


| 
i 
} 
i 
| 
| 
j 


ance of the Committee on Rules was rushed through with such rapidity | 


that they themselves were dazed. 
system of the United States and was put through this House in four 
hours. No time was given for the House to think. No one suspected 
the infamous outrage contemplated. Only thirteen members felt like 
voting against a bill of such importance without knowing its effects. 
One hundred and eighty-three did not vote atall. A certain few Repub- 
licans who were in this all along had a knowledge of the effect and 
scope of the bill, though Democrats as a rule were suspicious of it. 
John Adams’s midnight judges were created with as little general 
knowledge and purpose as this law was put through. No one except 
the men who are pressing this judicial bill understood it well. That 
bill provided for an increase of United States circuit judges by the ap 
perenne, by the President of the United States, of seventeen judges. 
t prepared the way for the carrying out of the Republican scheme 
under this bill. 
The sower of appointing the Federal supervisors and chief supervisor 
and the Congressional returning board is lodged in the United States 


The bill revolutionized the judicial | 


Republicans, or be selected by a Republican clerk of the United States 


court, which is the same thing, to try the offenders, or to convict Dem 
ocratic State officials of theelection. Mr. Rowkr tw explained the pur 
pose of this provision of the bill—that it was necessary that the jury 


men should all be of the same politics, or you could not get them to 
agree. Being all Republicans, all could agree to acquit Republican 
criminals and convict Democrats whether guilty or not. Mr. MILI 
came forward with a proposition to make these courts non-partisan. 
The motion was promply voted down by the Republicans of the House 
Under this new bill there will be twenty-seven circuit judges, twenty 
five of whom will be Republicans and only two Democrats. 

‘The new judges are to be appointed by President Harrison, and wil! 
serve for lite (by and with the advice and consent of the chairman of 
the Republican national committee No doubt he will find the right 


no 


kind of men to fill the positions of United States circuit judges. The 
election of members of Congress from every State in this Union is to 
be subjected to the partisan judiciary and the Republican supervisor 

and the Republican returning boards, and all have been appointed for 


life. You must not forget that supervisors are appointed for life as 
well as judges of the United States courts under the provisions of this 
bill. This commission of villainy against popular rights to be accom 
plished by the Cannon bill and the Lodge bill ply inscrutable 
unless yuu stady their origin, their provisions, and their infamy taken 
together. 

Beginning at section 42 an 


1 going on through this bill you will find 


thirty-nine provisions for punishing State officers of elections, and 
there is one little section providing for the punishment of the su; 
visors. There is not only a life tenure for the chief supervisor who co 
ducts these elections, bat there is no penal statute in revard to 
Che judges of the circuit court ot the United States appoint the supe 
visors; if one was to be tried for misconduct the judge who appoint« 
him is to judge his guilt or innocence by a court of the politic 
faith, a jury of exclusive Republican 

Che conduct of the supervisor is not alone on t mat tl ndgme 
of the judge who appointed him is also on trial and before the jud 
who selected him. 

The most baneful and demoralizing effect of all the out f 

| ures of this bill is the dragging down into the filtl ly of pr 

ical corruption the ermine of the judiciary. T! l 
garding the judiciary 

It is proven that tne p 
ping and mining s and without a the fou ‘ ft Con 
tion, by a corrupt judiciary, is the be ning of the end o ne 

The chiet supervisor has his powers well set out inthis bill. Eve 
thing that is to be done, everybody who is tobeemployed everyb 
who is to employ, everybody who is to be interested in the employ 





ment, is to be caretully scrutinized by him, and his «duty is to provide 
for the affairs of the people, and onany failure or refusal of the legal State 
authorities to conform to and discharge the duties conterred upon them 
by the law they can be arrested and incarcerated merely upon the affida- 
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vit of this supervisor, and then taken away to some place, many miles 
away perhaps, where the expense of a trial would be greatly in- 
creased, and to appear be/orea partisan judge on the complaint of apar- 
tisan supervisor and partisan deputy marshals employed and virtually 
owned by this chief autocrat of elections. 

This bill provides that the General Government may go into a State 
and direct the local officers in the performance of their duties. We 
have no remedy but to obey the Federal authorities, and in this way 
destroy every authority of the State. 

If Congress can compel local officers to certify the returns of Federal 
supervisors under the provisions of State law, it can increase the duties 
of these local officers as to these returns, It can impose upon them 
such duties as party necessity may suggest, and compel their perform- 
ance by mandamus or proceedings in contempt or otherwise, and thus 
utterly destroy the machinery of State government. 

According to this bill there is p»wer vested in the General Govern- 
ment to destroy the State, and this is done under a hypocritical pre- 
tense of a desire for a free ballot and a fair count. 


DEPUTY MARSHALS INVADING THE HOMES OF CITIZENS, 


This bill provides for a house-to-house canvass, sending the super- 
visors and deputy marshals to torce an cntrance, if need be, into the 
houses of people to *' verify by proper inquiry and examination at the 
respective places of residence’’ of voters the correctness of the regis- 
tration books, and to make a ‘“‘thorough and eflective house-to-house 
canvass ’’ of elections in their respective districts to ascertain the quali- 
fications of the male voters residing there. The females in Wyoming 
are happily excepted from this outrage. 

The time-honored maxim that ‘‘a man’s house is his castle’’ is to 
be eliminated trom our system of law and in its place is to be substi- 
tuted the provision that whenever it 1s suspected that the Republican 
party can purchase, intimidate, or otherwise influence a voter to its 
advantage, then a supervisor and a deputy marshal may go with all 
the powers of the General Government at their backs search the man 
who can be purchased or intimidated, and report to the Kepublican 
national officeholders (or chief supervisor for life), who will report the 
same to the Kepuablican national committee, who will then divide these 
into blocks of five, with a trusted man with the necessary funds in 
charge, who will see that they vote the Republican ticket and that none 
get away. 

©OST OF THE LODGE BILL. 

There are about sixty thousand voting precincts in the United States, 
Under this bill the cost of the canvassing board, and cost of the chief 
supervisors, and cost of the supervisors themselves in each district, the 
cost of the deputy marshals, allowing three to every precinct and three 
supervisors for each, and allowing a fair average of the amount that 
they are to be paid, is from $5 to $20 per day, Under this law I find at 
a low estimate that this bill will cost in round numbers $12,000,000 
for every election held under the provisions of this bill, provided it 
was enforced in every State, and would be that much saved to the na- 
tional Kepublican campaign fund toward again purchasing the next 
Presidency. 

This bill also re-enacts the section of the Revised Statutes authoriz- 
ing the employment of United States troops at the polls; it provides for 
the employment of deputy United States marshals, not less than a cer- 
tain number, but puts no limit at all on the number which may be 
employed. There can be as many as the supervisor may see fit to ap- 

oint. 
: The men selected by the chief supervisor to serve as supervisors or 
deputy marshals to acertain precinct, under the provisions of this bill, 
need not necessarily be residents of that particular precinct, or even 
residents of the county, and the chief supervisor is the sole and only 
judge as to the character, fitness, and qualifications of these subordi- 
nates. 

The deputy marshals are appointed by the United States marshal, 
and every one will be a Kepublican before this bill goes into effect. 

The chief supervisor has absolute power over the elections and un- 
limited power over his subordinates. They certify who is and who is 
not elected to Congress, and their certificate seats the man as a fall- 
fledged Congressman, and if the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
refuses to place such man on the rolis he is fined $5,000 and tben sent 
to the penitentiary. He can discharge them at will, suspend them 
from office, and other powers. And this is a ‘‘free ballot and a fair 
count.’’ 

How nice the arrangement to pay these minions of a party. His 
warrant, in the shape of a certificate of the expense, is forwarded to 
the Attorney-General. ‘This is made by the thirty-third section of this 
billa compulsory order to the Attorney-General to, without delay, cause 
to be deposited in the subtreasury or a Government depository in the 
judicial district (this makes it better yet; they can get at it bandier) 
from which the estimate shall have been sent, to the credit of the mar- 
shal of the United States of suid district, the sam of money he so esti- 
mates; and to pay these estimates the law makes it a permanent ap- 
propriation, so that if the next House or any House should be—as it 
surely will be—Democratic, the Treasury of the United States is ab- 
solutely without protection by that House, He is also made an ofli- 
cer for life, so that no changes which may occur but his death would 


relieve the district over which he is chief supervisor from his 
tion. 

Under his orders his subordinates are compelled to make a canvass 
from house to house of every city, and obtain a periect list of the vot, = 
residing therein, so that at the expense of the tax-payers he may h ae 
for the benefit of his party and national campaizn committee abso- 
lutely accurate knowledge of the views and circumstances of every y, ster 
and thereby be enabled to brizg to bear on every one of them whaie, er 
corrupt means may be thought best suited to get him to vote the pe. 
publican ticket. In these visits the officer and the voter are alono- 
this secret conference affords the opportunity for bribery or intimida, 
tion, and the tax-payer contributes to pay for this chance to debaych 
the saffrage and demoralize the voters. ; 

This puts into the hands of the Republican organization a complet. 
list of all doubtful voters in all doubtful districts in the United Sta:es 
and furnishes this list at the public expense, and furnishes the wil|ip- 
tools, paid out of the public Treasury, to see to it that the means ad pte { 
shall be properly applied to the voters selected, and yet it is claimed 
by the advocates of this bill that it is done for the purpose of seu; 

a fee ballot. How much would the firm of Dudley & Quay pay to- 
day for such a list in all close districts ? 


UNITED STATES DEPUTY MARSHALS AT THE POLLS, 


As to the character and fitness of deputy United States marshals and 
supervisors heretofore appointed under section 2021 of the Kevised 
Statutes of the United States in cities of 20,000 inhabitants or over. ip 
Congressional districts when Congressmen were to be chosen, I cau only 
refer to the debates in the Senate of the United States, volumes 43 
and 84. On page 1636 I find two columns of names of convicts, thieves, 
robbers, murderers, etc., who were supervisors in New York City, 
These disreputable characters were appointed by the real author of 
the present bill now under discussion, the man who attended to the 
drawing up of every detail, every section, and every line ot the Lodge 
election bill, who was constantly closeted with the committee who had 
this bill in charge, and who was either on the floor of the House, in the 
Speaker’s private room, in the gallery, or in the House lobby when the 
bill was put upon its passage, so that he might be consulted with re- 
gard to the effect of any amendments that might be offered beiore the 
final passage of the bill. I refer to John I. Davenport, of New York. 

The people of my own State, Ohio, have had a foretaste of what may 
be expected in the event this bill becomes a law. At the election ‘or 
members of Congress held in the city of Cincinnati on the 14th of Octo- 
ber, 1884, Lot Wright, United States marshal for the southern dis- 
trict of Ohio, acting under the advice of the national Republican com- 
mittee and by authority of section 2021 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, appointed large numbers of deputy United States mar 
shals to serve at the several voting precincts of Cincinnati. 

I hold in my hand House Report No. 2681 of the second session of 
the Forty-eighth Congress, extracts from which I will insert in the 
RECORD: 


Mr. Srrincer, from the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of 
Justice, submitted the following report : 

The Committee on Expenditures in the Department of Justice, having been 
instructed to investigate certain charges against Lot Wright, United States mar- 
shal fur the southern district of Ohio, and having had the matter under consid- 
eration, have instructed me to submit the following report: 

The House of Representatives on the 2d day of December, 1884, adopted the 
following preamble and resolutions, submitted by the Hon. John F, Follett, a 
Representative from the State of Ohio, namely: 


‘* PREAMBLE AND RESOLUTIONS. 


“TI do impeach Lot Wright, United States marshal of the southern dis(rivt 
of Ohio, of high crimesand misdemeanors. I charge him with usurpation of 
power and violation of law : 

“In that he appointed a large number of general and special deputy mar- 
shals toserve at the several voting precincts in the city of Cincinnati.in the State 
of Ohio, at an election for members of Congress, held in said city, on the | ith 
day of October, A. D. 1884, and armed said deputy marshals with pi<tuls «id 
other deadly weapons said to have been furnished by the War Department of 
the United States Government; 

“In thata large number of the deputy marshals so appointed and armed were 
notorious criminalsand men of known vicious and brutal habits and reputation, 
and many of them non-residents of said city of Cincinnati and of said State of 
Ohio; 

“*In that the said deputy marshal, acting under his orders and directions, 
aided, abetted,and encouraged fraudulent voting, intimidation of voter«, «1d 
gross outrages upon the elective franchise and the rights of the honest voters 
of said city,in turtherance of the interests of a political party and its candi- 
dates: Therefore, 

* Resolved, That the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of Jus- 
tice be required and directed, as soon as the same can reasonably be done, to in- 
vestigate such charges and report tu th s House— 

“ First. How many deputy marshals, general and special, were appointed and 
authorized by said United states marshal for the southern district of Olio to 
serve at the several voting precincts of said city at said elec.icn, with the name 
and residence of each, and the voting precinct to which each was assicne:! 

“Second, What citizens, if any, of said several precincts asked for the app 
ment of such deputy marshals, with the names of such citizensand the reaso.'s, 
ifany were assigned, for such request, 

“Third, Whether any, and, if so, how many, of such deputy marshals have, 
prior to such appointment, been accused or convicted of crime, or were Dic! OF 
known vicious and brutal habits and reputations. 

* Fourth. Whether said deputy marshals were under the direction and con- 
trol of partisaus and used the powers vested in them in the interest of any po 
litical party, and aided, countenanced,and encouraged fraudulent and illeg!t- 
mate voting in the interest of such po itical party aud its candidates. 

“Filth, What numberand what kind of pistols orother deadly weapons were 

ut into the hands of said deputy marshals. who furnished the said weapons, 

rom whence were they received, why furnished, and how many ofsuch weapons 
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have been returned, together with the names of such deputy marshals as have 
ed to return the weapons furnished them. 
“Sixth, What amount of money has been paid to such deputy marshals, and 
by whose order was the same paid. and at what rate per day. 
Seventh. Any other matter or thing connected with or germane to the gen- 

eral subject of such investiration.’ 

in aceordance with the foregoing resolution the following members of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Department of Justice were appointed to 
make theinvestigation: W1iLLIAM M, Sprincer, of Il/inois, chairman; Thomas 
J. Van Alstyne, of New York; Jonny W. Stewart, of Vermont. 


ia: 


INVESTIGATIONS BY THE COMMITTEE, 


The subcommittee before proceeding to exkmine witnesses called upon the 
Attorney-General for copies of all correspondence between the Departinent of 
Justice and Lot Wright in reference to the Congressional election in the south- 
ern district of Ohio, on October I4, is8i. This correspondence was promptly 
furnished by the Department, and is printed in the volume of the testimony 
herewith submitted. 

fhe committee also called upon the Secretary of the Treasury for copies of 
al! vouchers and accounts filed in the Treasury Department by Lot Wright 
for expenses incurred by him on account of said election. These were aiso 
prompuly furnished and are printed with the testimony. The Commissioner 
of Pensions was also called upon for information as to special examiners or 
other employés of the Pensiou Office who reported from or were employed 
in the State of Ohio during any part of the months of October and November 
iss. The Commissioner turnished the committee ali the information de sired, 

which will be found printed oz pages 75 to 108 of the testimony. 

After examining eleven witnesses in the city of Washington, the subcommit- 
tee proceeded to the city of Cincinnati, Oulo, where a thorough examination of 
witnesses was had, and a careful investigation of all the fac's material to the 
case Was made. The sessions of the subcomm):ttee in Cincinnati began on the 
6th day of January and closed on the l7ih day thereafter. Mr. Wright was rep- 
resented by Judge Foraker, Hon. H. L. Morey, and others,as counsel. Mr. Fol- 
let, upon whose motion the resolutions authorizing the investigation were 
adopted, and Hon, A. A. Kramer, the unsuccessful candidate for C« ongress in one 
of the Congressional districts of Hamilton County, of which the city of Cincin- 
nati forms a part, appeared in person,and were also represented by Mr. Charles 
Baker, as counsel, 

Before proceeding to the consideration of the facts which were developed by 
the testimony, a brief statement of the law which the marshal of the southern 
district of Ohio was called upon to execute and which governed his conduct 
should be made. 

Section 2028 isas follows: 

‘No person shall be appointed a supervisor of election or a deputy marshal, 
under the preceding provisions, who is not, at the time of his appointment, a 
qualitied voter of the city, town, county, parish, election district, or voting pre- 

cinet in which his duties are to be performed.” 

There can be but one construction given to this section. It clearly provides 
that the deputy marshals of election shall be qualified voters in the precinct in 
which their duties are to be performed. The law was so drawn as to apply - 
such counties, towns, or cities as might have but one place for voting. In suct 
case the deputy marshal might resideat any place in such county, city, or Soins 
but where there were voting precincts or election districts preser bed in coun- 
ties, cities, or towns it is clear that the law requires the deputy marshal to re- 
side in such election district or voting precinct. 

Marshal Wright's accounts show (iestimony, pages 58 to 75, aud page 299) that 
of one thousand three hundred and seventy-one special deputies appointed and 
paid by him, every one of them, with perhaps two or three exceptions, was al- 
aa and paid for services performed, * ‘actually on duty,’ on Wednesday, 
October 15. The whole amount paid for services of special deputy marshals by 
him was $14,800, as appears by the two accounts mentioned. 

The appointments were made without any reference to section 2028 0f the Re- 
vised Statutes, requiring the persons appointed to be voters in the election di+- 
trict or voting precinct in which their duties were to be performed. In fact, 
the section was wholly disregarded in making the appointments, but in many 
cases deputies doubtless performed duties in their own precincts. 

But in some cases persons who were known to Marshal Wright to reside in 
Hamilton County, outside of the city of Cincinnati, were appointed to serve in 
the city. Appointments were made of general deputies to serve in many of 
the suburban villages on election day, and to perform no other duties than those 
ae to the election. All such appointments were without authority of 

and were expressly prohibited by section 2030 of the Revised Statutes 

In addition to these general deputies appointed in the suburban villages of 
Hamilton County, Marshal Wright appointed many others, who were non-resi- 
dents « f the State of Ohio, to act as general deputy marshals, He furnished the 
committee a list, which is printed on page 300 of the testimony, but could not 
give their places of residence. This list embraces only about 13) names; but 
Mr, Wright did not know how many others were appointed of whom he had 
no record, He claimed that the general deputies appointed by him would not 
exceed 150; but he admitted that his clerks signed his name to Sepetioions, 
and that he did not keep a record of those appointed. He did purchase, how- 
ever, 1,300 metallic badges and 2,000 ribbon badges, purchased in separate luts of 
1,000 each, to be worn by his deputies on election day. 

The testimony developed the names of quite a number of persons who were 
appointed whose names do not appehrin any of the published lists. The whole 
number of special and general deputy marshals appointed whose names are 
given is 1,501. But Marshal Wright, in his letter to the Attorney-G -neral, of 
Oct ober 2%, already referred to, savs that he had employed special deputy mar- 


shals as follows: 68 men for more than two days and 1,600 two days each. He 
also says: 

“Tn widition to the above I had many others who did excellent service (not 
under pay).” 


KON-RESIDENT MARSHALS, 


The published list of general deputies does not disclose their residences, but 
the testimony showed that Charles Adams, alter whose name “Sixth ward "’ is 
written. was then a citizen of Colorado, and hoids a position in the Post- o lie 
Department, W. F. Crawford isa pust-otlice inspector at Austin. Tex HL. 
H. Llewellyn, alter whose name “Sixth ward” is written, is agent of sin Phan 
eallero Apaches, in New Mexico. 

Several Departmentelerks from Washington, numerous internal-re venue ofl - 
cials and postmasters of Kentucky, a member of the Missouri Legislature, Gov- 
eroment officials stationed at St. Laeta. several persons from Chicago, Indian- 
apolis, Louisville, Covineton, Ky., a hotel keeper from New Rochelle, N. V. 
and many others from different parts of the country were appointed generai 
deputy marshals to serve at that election. General deputies were not paid out 
of the Federal Treasury, but out of campaign funds dis»ursed through the Lin- 
coln Club, a Republican partisan organ zation in that city. 

OFFICIAL OATHS, 

Notwithstanding the statute requires that the oaths of office should be admin- 
istered to the deputies by the judge of the district court, yet it does not appear 
oat any of them wereso administered. United States commissioners periormed 

his duty, as will appear by the oaths on file in the Treasury Department. All 


jeouaeal soappointed and sworn were illegally qualified, and had no legal status 
whatever. The 


y had no authority to make arrests, no authority to perform any 
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of the duties of a general deputy marshal or of a special depnty, and all sums 
paid tothe ala d be disallowed and repaid into the Treasury of the United 
States. 
PARTISAN AND INCOMPETENT MARSHALS, 

lhe deputy marshals appointed were all members of one political party, or of 
persons who would vote a portion of the Repuvlican ticket hey were in many 
eases colored roustabouts and ‘*r shs,"’ men of no character or bad char- 
acter, and one hundred and forty-four, as appears by the v« hers tiled in the 
Preasury Depart ment, were unable to write the r names, and each signed his 
receipt with his X mark.” Some were ex icts lone, Who served asa 
special deputy, was at the time a fugitive from justice from the State of Indiana, 
H s name is William J, Farrell, and he has since been ret ied to Switzerland 
County, in that State, and convicted of obtaining money under ‘alse pretenses, 

nd seni to the penitentiary at Jeffersonville for two years, where he is now 
serving out his sentence. 

Some of them were drunk on election day and disorderly, and showed by 


their appearance and ex miduct that they were utterly incapable of properly com- 
prehending or discharging tue responsible duties imposed n them by law, 
Your committee were unable to ascertain the number of deputy marshais who, 
prior to their appointment, had been accused or convicted of crime, or the 
ber of those who were men of known vicious and brutal ha! its in 
this respect would have prolonged the investigation indefinite but enough 
was proven to establish the fact conclusively thatthere were Sannin who were 
appointed and acted as deputy marshals at that election who were of the very 
worst elements of society. 


NO NECESSITY 


up 


nur 
‘Act uracy 


FOR 

There was no necessity for the appointment of so large a force of deputies on 
the day ofelection. It was the opinion of Vr. Theodore Cx a prominent cit 
izen called by Marshal Wrigiut, and of many witnes<es called by the other side, 
that there was no necessity for appointing either deputy marshals or deputy 
sheriffs. Mr. John W. Herron, an attorney at law and prominent Republican, 
called by Marshal Wright, testified thata fair election would have been secured 
if the appointments had been made of good men from both parties 


EFFORTS OF A CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE 


Mr. M. E. Ingalls, president of the Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis and Chi- 
cago Railroad Company, testified that he was chairman of # citizens’ committee 
who called on Marshal Wright to ascertain his views in re erence to the ap 
pointment of marshals, The statement was made to Mr. Wright thatthe com 
munity was very much excited; that there was great danger of trouble; that 
it could be allayed by having the appointments made from each party. One 
of his replies was that the mayor was a Democrat, and the police was Demo- 
cratic, and therefore the marshals should be Republican; to which an answer 
was made that one-third of the police was Republican, and Democrats would be 
very well contented if the same number of appointments of marshals were 
Democ ‘ratic, The direct demand was made on him to appoint a minority of 

his marshals in each precinct of Democrats, to which he replied finally that 
if the committee would put their request in writing he would take it into consid- 
eration and give them an answer. 

The request was reduc-d to writing and placed in the marshal’s handa. 
There was a good deal of discu«sion at the interview as tothe extent of Marshal 
Wright's authority. It appeared to the witness that Mr. Wright seemed to have 
an idea that he nad supreme management and control of everything. It was 
then represented to him that the inayor of the city was very anxious tojoin him 
inany movement that would givea fairand peaceablee'ection. Mr, Wright re- 
plied, if the mayor wanted to see him he could come and call. Mr. inane fur- 
ther testified as follows: 

: *Q. When did you see him next? 

‘A. The next day sume member of the Democratic committee came down to 
my office with a project of swearing in deputy sheriffs, and stated be was going 
ahead todoit. J asked him to wait tilll got an answer, and | wrote a note to Mr. 
Wright asking him if he could give me an answer tothisdemand. Hesent back 
word by iny colored boy that he wanted tosee meat once at his office. but just then 
I could not come. As svon as I could, I went up, but he was out. I went on 
‘Change and came back and met Mr. Wright in front of his building and I 
asked him for an answer. He seemed very muchexcited. He said that he had 
got this town in charge and he was going to have a fuir election, and the man 
who crossed his path should feel his steel. | told him I did not care about any 
talk of that kind; that we only wanted the fairthing. He said if | would come 
to his office at 4 o’clock that evening he would give me an answer. I said I 
would come with our committee, which consisted of myself, Mr. Parker, and 
Mr. Bell. He said I might bring Mr. Theodore Cook. | said Mr. Cook was not 
on the committee, ard I said Mr. Parker and Mr. Bell were as respectable citi- 
zens as we had. I didask Mr. Cook.and he said he could notgo; he was busy. 
Mr. Parker had left town and Mr. Bell and I went 

*Q. You and Mr, Bell went? 

“A. Yes, sir. 

“Q. W hat occurred at that interview ? 

“A, Mr. Wright dec ined to give us the name of any appointment. I don’t 
think he said he would appoint any Democrat, but he said he should manage 
his businessin hisown way and appvint whoever he pleased, and he did not want 
any names to be submitted. I fin: ally said to him—l probably got a litileanery, 


MARSHALS 


ok 





perhaps—that I would not take the responsibility of doing the dirty work he 
was and inaugurate what would come turall of Cincinnati. Hesaid that was 
very insulting. I told him, ‘ Very likelv,’ and left him 
; Q. Was the list of his deputies published in the Sunday papers prior to elec- 
tion? 
* A, Not to my knowledge 
“@ Me. I -arker isan ex-president of the Chamber of Commerce of Cincinnati? 
“A. Yes, sir 
“QQ. Join E . Bell is one of the leading business men of Cincinnati? 
“A. Yes, sir. 
“By Mr. VAN ALSTYNE 
“Q. Wasit your belief when you went to sce the marshal in the first instance 
that if he would «divide his marshals between the parties the Democratic com 
nm = would not have appointed deputy sheriffs? 
I have no doubt if the marshal had said, ‘ Fix your appointments ; I will 


neue see the mayor. and we will divide our appointments,’ there would not 
have been a drop of blood shed on election day; I believe thatas much as I am 
sitting here.”’ 

THE RESPON 


Your committee are of the opinion that if there had been a fair division of the 
deputy marshals between the two political parties s,and the appointment of a 
reasouable number of competent men of good character, the election would 
have been fair and peaceable, and not a drop of blood would have been shed or 
any riot occurred, If this be true the responsibility for all outrages that oc- 
curred on tiuat fatal election day, the riots, assaults, shootings. clubbings, wound 
ings, and loss of life, must be laid upon Marshal Wright and upon those who 
aided. advised, and abetted hin in his partixan course 

At the Presidential election in the same city in November, only three weeks 
later. there were no deputy marshals or deputy sheriffs, and there was a peace- 
able and quiet election. The tilegal appvintments of non-resident deputies, 
the unnecessarily large number of special deputies, and the known incom- 


SIBILITY. 
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petencv, bad character, roug 


h appearance, ignorance, and brutality of mauy of 
them. the manner in whic 


ey were armed and instructed as to their duties, 







and the partisan course of the marssal in refusing any Democratic representa- 
tion tine »pointments to be made, were all acts and conduct calculated to, 
and whie i, prove t and bloodshed at the polls and prevent a fair and 
peaceable clection 

ARMING THE DEPUTIES 

About six hundred o deputy marshals were armed by Marshal Wright 
with “ Brit yulid volvers, of .44 caliber. Those revolvers were sent to 
Marshal Wright from New York by members of the Republican national com- 
mittee, They were not paid for with Government funds, but were a contribu- 
tion from that committee, They were placed generally in the hands of the 
oe ed dept who were instructed by Marshal Wright and others who as- 
sisted him at his office to use them. About half of the revolvers issued were 
ret ed, under the instructions given, but others were retained by the parties 
to som issued. The names of some of those who retained them are given in 
the te mony 

7 y were also furnished with clubs or billies. Powell Clayton, of Arkansas 
was presentin Marshal Wright's office when deputy marshals were being sworn 
in and supplied with revolvers. Hesaidto the deputies, ‘‘ Now, you have your 
arms, use them."’ Marshal Wright's language was,“ Now you have arms, don't 
be afraid to use them."’ This was said to colored marshals who were being 
sentinto Irish wards Testimony of Mr. Hyman, page 220.) Somewhere from 
thirty to fifty arrests were made during the day (mostly by colored marshals) of 
persons who were brought before United States commissioners. who were at 
the United States court-room, for preliminary examination. 

In most of the cases the parties were discharged, the charges being frivolous 
One colored marshal bronght in a colored man who had declined to tell where 
he lived. The deputy marshal thought the prisoner had insulted the United 
States Government 

The persons described by Mr. Johnson were specimens of the colored depu- 
ties appointed by Marshal Wright ‘to keep the peace at the polls and to secure 
a fair election Is it to be wondered at that the palling-places were, in many 
of the wards, surrounded by riotous crowds, and that outrages of the most dis- 
graceful character were perpetrated’? Several persons were shot down in the 
streets and killed and many were wounded. The exact number of killed and 
wounded during the day was not ascertained. 


TESTIMONY OF POLICEMEN. 


James F. Ferrill, a policeman, and resident of the city for thirty years, tes- 
tified that at precinet A, Sixth ward, there were about 100 colored deputy mar- 
shals, armed with bulldog revolvers. He said they were mostly strangers to 
him; that there were 200 or $00 more colored men about the polis at that pre- 
cinct than he had ever seen at any previous election; that they interfered with 
the police in the discharge of their duties; that in the morning when the polls 
were opened the gangway leading to the polls was crowded with colored men, 
many of them marshals, for an hour or two; that they were voting, and that 
many of them he had never seen in the ward before; that the employment of 
deputy marshals in that precinct was entirely unnecessary, and that they con- 
tributed in no way toward keeping the peace at the polls. 

Authony Donnelly,a policeman of twelve years’ experience and a resident of 
the city for over thirty years, testified that he was well acquainted with the 
residents of the Twentieth ward; that he was on duty at Precinct B of (uat 
ward; that in the morning about 6 o'clock when he arrived there was a great 
crowd about the polls, principally of colored men; that when the poils opened 
the colored marshals stood on both sides of the gangway and took complete 
possession of and blocked up the approaches to the polling-place; that fully 
twenty-five of those who acted as marshals were strangers to him, persons 
whom he had never seen; that there were fully fifty colored and ten to twelve 
white marshals about the polis all day; that quite a number of strange colored 
people came there during the day in squads of three to six and voted; that 
when challenged they swore their votes in; that the colored marshals would 
protect and encourage them, telling them to swear in their votes; that the con- 
duct of the marshals was overbearing; that they were armed with clubs and 
revolvers; that it was dangerous to be about the polls during the day; that 
when any disturbance arose the marshals displayed their clubs and pistols; 
thai after the polls closed, about 9 o'clock at night, riots occurred near the cor- 
ner of Sixth and Freeman streets, in which colored marshals and citizens par- 
ticipated, and that two policemen and one colored marshal were killed and 
several citizens wounded ; that a great many shots were fired, and general 
alarm produced. 

It would be tedious and unprofit~ble to recite the many acts of violence and 
disorder that occurred during the day. Many innocent persons were the vic- 
tims of assault and stray shots. On two occasions mobs of citizens, infuriated 
by the conduct of colored deputy marshals at the polls, assaulted the marshals 
and other colored persons,and two unoffending colored men were set upon, 
chased through the streets, and cruelly beaten. Another colored man, who 
was mistaken for acolored marshal who had tired into the crowd near the polls, 
was chased through the streets by a mob of boys and men, and narrowly es- 
caped 

CONCLUSION. 

From the testimony taken by your committee it will appear : 

That the deputy marshals appointed by Marshal Wright were largely in cx- 
cess of the neoessities of the situation ; 

That they were appointed as Republican partisans and political workers, and 
in most cases prostituted their official positions te partisan ends ; 

That they were armed with revolvers and other deadly weapons furnished by 
the national committee of the Republican party ; 

That many of such deputy marshais so appointed and armed were notorious 
criminals and men of known vicious and bruta) habits, and many of them were 
non-residents of the State of Ohio; 

That many of such deputy marshals, acting under the orders of Marshal 
Wright, aided, abetted, and encouraged fraudulent voting, intimidation of 
voters, and committed gross outrages upon the elective franchise and the rights 
of honest voters; 

That the employment and payment of special deputy marshals on the day 
after the election was without legal warrant, and all moneys paid to such persons 
for services on that day were illegal, and the sums 80 paid should be returned 
to the United States Treasury ; 

That the appointment of deputy marshals who were non-residents of the State 
of Ohio was without warrant, and constituted a gross usurpation of authority; 
and 

That the appointment of deputy marshals was in many other respects irregu- 
lar. illewal. and an unwarranted abuse of his official trust. 

Wherefore your committee are of the opinion that Lot Wright, United States 
marshal for the southern district of Ohio, has been shown by the testimony 
herewith submitted to have committed high crimes and misdemeanors; that 
he has been guilty of usurpation of authority and violation of law in the man- 
ner set forth in the preamble to the resolutions adopted by the House of Repro- 
sentatives on the 2d day of December last. 

In view of the impracticable nature of impeachment proceedings, and espe- 
cially at this late day of this Congress, your committee will not recommend 
the adoption o! articles of impeachment in his case. 

The commiitee ask leave to be discharged from the further consideration of 
the subject. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 


| 
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I call the attention of the House and the country to th 


te 


3 off 


port, and mark my prediction. The above recital of bloodshed 
| and outrages is a mere foretaste of what we may expect i| 


ever becomes a law. 


If this isa sample of what was done w 


States marshals only had authority of law to witness an e) 


may we not expect under this bill, which gives superviso 
for life, deputy United States marshals without limit t 
who need not be residents or voters where they serve, ba 


onets in the hands of United States soldiers, entire and . 
trol of the registration, scrutinizing naturalizations, and { 
well as counting of the votes, and, finally, absolute and {i 
issue certificates of election? Let us hope and pray that 
will put the seal of their condemnation on the party prop 
infamy by an overwhelming defeat at the polls at the coming 
| before our liberties are destroyed. 


The Tariff. 


REMARKS 
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HON. HARRY WELLES RUSK 


OF MARYLAND, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, May 20, 1890, 


On the bill (HH. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties « 
Mr. RUSK said: 


Mr, CHAIRMAN: 


I regret that sufficient time has not been allo 


properly consider and debate the objectionable features of t! 
which will impose such heavy burdens upon the many for the | 
of the few, and I must content myself with addressing some 

to the amendment I have proposed to the metal schedule in relat 


to tin-plate. 


My amendment, sir, looks to the retention of the | 


rate of duty, and in support of it I ask your earnest considerat 
the following facts: 

In the year 1888 some $6,500,000 were paid into the Treasu: 
tin-plate tariff, and it is now gravely proposed to increase this t 
$15,000,000—either to go into an overflowing Treasury or else in! 
pockets of the favored Pittsburgh manufacturers. 

This tax falls not only on the tinware-manulfacturing industric: 
ploying twenty-five thousand workmen, and the consumers ot t) 
cles of domestic use, entering into every household—and the p 
the home the greater the proportion of tinware to other wares 
the building industry, in the increased cost of roofing materia! a 
doubling the cost, upon the great tobacco factories, in the packin 
their products, upon other industries using the tin package and | 
but it falls with peculiar severity upon that great and peculiarly Am: 
can indtstry, the canned-goods trade. 

While in the case of the other industries it does not fall so hea\ 
because of the permanent use of the articles produced from the tin- 
plate; in the canned-goods trade, the tin can is but the wrappe: 
package containing the food product, and once used is worthiess. | 
was then with surprise, that I read the statement of Mr. Cronemeye 
before the Ways and Means Committee, where he states, when advo- 


cating increased duty on tin-plate, ‘‘The canners are with us.” | 


was struck with the spirit of self-sacrifice displayed by the canners 
the willingness to more than double their own taxes to benetit a: 
enrich the Cronemeyer syndicate, but I found it a singularly 
curate statement. Hardly had his statement been uttered be! 
was contradicted by protests from canned-goods exchauges all o 
country. 

Not content with this, a national convention of canned-fi 
ducers, held within the present month in the city of Baltimore 
as a body to this Capital and protested against this ruinous inc 
taxation. They have 
Treasury for the support of this Government, and now that t! 
told there is a great surplus of money in the Treasury they clail 
if any change is to be made in the existing law it should be in t! 
rection of lifting their burden and not increasing it. 

Mr. Chairman, the canned-goods industry has grown to gre 
portions without asking governmental interference in its bels 
has indeed given a home market to the Eastern farmer, who « 
longer raise the cereals with profit to himself. Not only t! 
throughout the counties of my own and other States the tarme! 
choosing to sell his fruits and vegetables to the canned-goods pr 
erects his own canning-house, preserves his own products, 9» 
them on the market as canned goods. 

The canned-goods industry paid last year $2,000,000 taxes 
share of the tin-plate manufactured into 600,000,000 cans, and 1t 1! 
be remembered that in the manufacture of cans nearly one-tenth o! (1 


tin-plate is lost, so t 


terial. 


There are now 


for years poured millions of dollars in‘ 


hat a tax of $200,000 was paid on the waste ™* 
about two thousand canned-goods factories 11 tue 
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country, representing many millions of capital and employing 250,000 RE! HON tr 1 RY A TRATI 
working people, producing goods valued at $40,000,000, ' ro AN FIDEUITY. 
In my own State, in the year 1888, we produced 80,000,000 cans of | are, 1 of the two 
oysters, vegetables, and food; in addition thereto we manufactured 40,- |g ents dur 
000,000 cans for use of producers in other States; we gave employment e! ‘ Cleveland 
to about 75,000 people. Our share of the duty on tin-plate paid into | ! 
the Treasury in 1888 was $400,000, or about 4 per cent. on the capital | r 
of $10,000,000 invested in this business, and it is now proposed that | L der 
the people of my State shall pay about $900,000 tribute to Pittsburgh, | ‘ lw 4,613 
or 9 per cent. on our capital employed, for the privilege of carrying on | er Harrison m t $11,700, - 
the canned-goods industry. | <0 i it t 0 vi no change 
Mr. Chairman, this increase must fall somewhere, either upon tl! } mm im tine 
farmer in a diminished price for his product, upon the working people | 4"! the s L ’ als 
jn reduced wages, or upon the consumer, if prices can be advanced; or | Al . si the Tr iry D The 
else many of these canned-goods factories must close their doors and | : rat n not d c c den 
discharge their working men and women, for in the fierce competition ! ROUT THAT s BY 
existing in this industry prices have been brought so low that there are REATE A SURPLI ( MILLI 
no margins of profits which can stand a diminution by reason of this | —— aie a a BUSIN i 
increased tax and the cost of the increased capital required for the busi- When Mr. Cleveland 0 he fi 1 an available cash 
ness in the Treasury of $21,631,381.0 Unde P Arthur the sur- 
The only interests that seemed to be looked after in this portion of | plus moneys een spent in t duct iblic debt. Mr, 
the tariff are those of the foreign consumer, who gets his canned goods | Cleveland pretended that the vas no the law for this 
cheaper by reason of the drawback of duty allowed on exported goods, | use of the revennes, so he permitted th imulate. He 
and the Standard Oil Company, which, using the cans for exports, gets | had a political object to serve b sp ed to choke the 
back under the drawback 90 per cent. of the duty paid on the tin-plate | Treasury with idle money, so thath 1 his party could raise the cry 
used in making its cans. | of ‘*high taxes,”’ and thereby create ntime1 or of a free 
The tin-plate is one of the packer’s raw materials; he pays at present | trade bill. 
aheavy duty, amounting to 34 per cent. ad valorem, while the gentlemen The 3 per cent. loan of 1882 was ; time outstan redeem 
who wish tomannfacture tin-platecan import their raw material, pig- | able at the pleasure of the Government. Had 0 ed Republi 
tin, free. But, increase this duty on tin-plate, and how long will it be policy he would have expended the surp! 1 the 7 use of the 
before the owners of the Dakota tin mines, if they really contain any tin, | bonds. That would have restored the surplus tothe people and would 
will be obtaining what they are now asking, a duty on tin ore? and have reduced the interest-bearing debt i sa t] ntry a vast 
then your tin-plate syndicate will claim another increase to compen- | fortune in its interest account 
sate them for the duty on their raw material, and the canned-goods in- | But he held on to the surp! it ) re that a great 
dustry must bear the additional burden. financial disaster was imminent, and tl ! leved ru 
Mr. Chairman, if the majority of this House in the face of these facts | ples, he began to buy bends. This he did so clumsily, however, that, 
propose to carry out the wishes of the Pittsburgh syndicate, we, con- | although his purchases amount to but $62,138,4 he ran up the 
scious of having performed our duty, can have but one appeal—that to | price of 4 percents from 125 to 129 and of 4) | ts 107 to 109. 
the people. Even then the surplus had grown from § 21,631,351.67 to $76,527, 561.24 
When President Harrison took office the sury was down to $18, 096 
me 158.50. Mr. Cleveland had become trightened at the evil results of hi 
hoarding policy, and during the last mont I Administration, ig 
Forfeiture of Railroad Land Grants. noring consistency, he had been grabbing after all the bonds in sight, 
c and had actually got them all. 
Tow fF 
SPEEBCH : When Cleveland took office there were out at call $194,190,500 of in 
. terest-bearing bonds. Four percents were s at 125 and 4} per 
. : cents at 107. 
T TN a) F r | When he retired from office he had bought every bond then redeem 
H ON : J 0 H N A . 4 A L D W Ki F L ’ able and had enhanced the price of 4 percents to 129 and the four-and 
OF OHIO, a-halts to 109. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, September 25, 1890, 


On the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the bill (S. 2781) to forfeit certain lands heretofore granted for 
the purpose of aiding in the construction of railroads, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CALDWELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I will vote for this bill because it forfeits land here- 
tofore granted to railroads and restores to the people at least one hun- 
dred thousand good farms, consisting of some seven or eight million 
acres of Jand, the conditions of which grants said railroads have vio- 
lated and broken. We are thus keeping taith with the people. We 
also promised to restore silver to its money uses, and the Republican 
party has kept that promise, and as the value of silver approaches its 
money value the products of the farm have appreciated in a like ratio. 
Let us carefully examine the facts from the Treasury and learn the 
wonderfol effects of the restoration of silver and of an economical 
financial administration. 

Forty-four millions have been saved to the Government by wise Re- 
publican methods. There are some eloquent figures and significant 
contrasts. 

In methods of administration not less than in national policies the 
Republican government of President Harrison has differed radically 
from the Democratic government of Mr. Cleveland. These differences 
are of immense importance to the people. They are the differences 
between competency and incompetency, between economy and extrav- 
agance, between official fidelity and official carelessness, between hon- 
esty and dishonesty, between the courageous assertion of national rights 
and the insipid surrender of them; and in results they are the ditler- 
enees between good times and hard times, between commercia] activity 
and commercial stagnation, between large and rapid exchanges and 
small and slow exchanges, between national prestige and national dis- 
credit. 








This is a financial record to be proud of. It was possible because 
under this Administration the Treasury Department bas been conducted 
by a business man on business principles Its affairs have not been 
manipulated for political effect. It has not been managed so as to 
bring about a ‘‘condition’’ with which the President might find him 
self convenieutly ‘‘ confronted ’’ when he wanted to thrust a free-trade 
policy on the country. It has not been ‘‘ work us to hoard 1 
a fictitious surplus with which to scare free-traders into an e ti 

| terror. Its affairs have been condu lin the people's int and 
these are the results 
Sil Fr RESTORE! Ti REPU? I ! 
ER'S MONEY USES—IN EIGHTEF AS MI 
IT HAD DECLINED DUR ; 7 

The Democratic party has never been a creat No { 
gation can unearth one single affirmation policy, ¢ ut 
lust for office, that has come from the Demo O} 

| position, a fact which the American peop! ted 
It has generally been kept in t é m 
} ployed. 
| No incident in tl tory of at sf i 
more forcibly than it rse W r ) t I 
| any clearly defined policy for the em at 
| silver product. The Bland act was its nearest a ach toa] 
| and this was a compromise and a policy of disaster. Its policy u 
| Cleveland was ferocivusiy against silver. That ‘ ‘ 
until he became President, had never been west the Alle inies in 
his lite, who knew absolutely nothing of Western interests refore 


President Harrison confronted ther 


yet his Secretary of the Treasury by 
$151, 145,050 of these two classes, at 


124, and of four-and-a-halfs to 1044, 


an expense of just $44,025,540.72. 


publican administration the interest-bearing deb 


the sum of $171,000,000. 


efore an unfavorable situation, and 
wise methods hag been able to buy 
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he took his seat in the White House made haste to say that silver coin- | Consider the figures in this table. T 


age must be stopped at once and completely. He and his Treasury 
officials held to this reckless and ignorant scheme during the full term 
of his Administration, and although Republican resolation checked 
every attempt to carry it out, they did succeed in forcing down the 
price of our silver product and the value of our silver dollars to a point 
which completed the ruinous results of the Bland act. 

With the fall of silver the value of all agricultural products fell too, 
and the farmers of the country are suffering fearfally in consequence— 
a condition of things which the Democrats falsely attributed to the pro- 
tective tariff, alleging in willful violence of the truth that protection 
has raised the price of farmers’ supplies. This, as every farmer knows, 
is a silly misrepresentation, for the cost of a farmer’s necessaries never 
was as low as it is to-day. Indeed, itis much lower in America than 
in free-trade England. The trouble is, and has been, not that the 
farmer has had to pay heavily for what he buys, but that he has been 
unable to get a decent price for what he sells, and this has resulted 
as much from the low price o of silver as from any other one thing. 

The Republican party in the present Congress, acting on the prom- 
ises made in the platiorm upon which President Harrison was elected, 
has passed a silver bill for the correction of these Democratic follies, 
and its excellent results have come so quickly and in such a bewil- 
dering profusion as to surprise even the authors of the bill. In three 

weeks after it received the President’s approval the price of silver rose 
to the point where the fatal Bland act found it, and in these eighteen 
months of Republican Administration silver has advanced as much as 
it declined during the entire twelve years in which the Bland act 
— 

This table, compiled from official sources, shows what the fatts are: 


Changes in the value of silver. 








| ; j 
} | 
Equiva-| Price 4 Commer- 
Price of le nt | ofa fine A — 
Dates. | Significance of dates. silver in | value of | | ounce S 3 os 
London.| afine | in New anal we 
! ounce. York. Sato 
| | j 
} Pence. | 
Feb. 28,1878 | Date of the passage of 55 $1. 205 $1. 195 $0. 9325 
the Pland act. | 
Mar. 1, 1878 | Day after passage of the 54dB | 1.206 ; 1.20 - 9315 
Biand act. | | 
Mar. 22,1878 | Thr -e weeks after pas- 54} 1, 189 1.20 . 9198 
| sage of the Bland act, | 
Mar. 1, 1879| One year after passage 495 | 1.085 | 1.085 $393 
of the Bland act. } 
May 19, 1888 | Lowest price reached.. 43 . 9124 | .915 . 7057 
Mar. 4, 1889 | Inauguration of Presi- 422% | . 9331 | . 983 . 7218 
dent Harrison, j | 
Dec, 2, 1889; Republican Congress 44] - 9727 . 9625 . 7523 
| met, 
July 14, 1890 | Passage of the new sil- 49} 1.0796 1,08 . 835 
| ver law. 
July 15,1890; Day after passage of 50 1,096 1,10 S77 
| new silver law, 
Aug. 13,1890| New silver law went 513 | «21.105; 118 . 8519 
into effect. | 
Aug.30,1890| About three weeks 54h | 1.1947] 1.195 924 
alter the silver law i 
went into effect. | 
} 


FARM VALUES INCREASING--AS SILVER HAS RISEN, THE VALUE OF ALL AGRI- 
CULTUBAL PRODUCTS HAS GREATLY INCREASED. 

Just as under the Bland act the value of all agricultural productf 
fell as the price of silver fell, so now they have risen as the price os 
silver has risen. Since the opening ot this Republican Congress wheat 
has advanced 22 cents per bushel, which makes the wheat crop of 1839 
worth more than it bad been by ‘$154, 526,400, Corn and oats and all 
otber products of agriculture and industry have similarly increased 
in value and aa addition to the cash value of the national resources 
bas been made which is largely in excess of a thousand millions of 
dollars. This is what Republican wisdom has accomplished. It has 
been against Democratic protest and obstruction. Every Democratic 
vote in Congress was cast against the silver bill. 

DEMOCRATIC HYPOCRISY. 

The Democrats based this action on the hypocritical pretense that 
they wanted a better bill, that they wanted unlimited coinage, and 
would be content with nothing else! They bad the andacity to ad- 
vance this shabby plea despite the notorious fact that they bad held 
pee in the House of Representativesand in the White House for four 

ong years without ever allowing asilver bill of any kind to become a 
law. Their platiorm of 1884 had straddled the question. ‘Their plat- 
form of 1888 had utterly ignored it, Not a sentence, not a syllable on 
the subject of silver did it contain, Theirown President had publicly 
denounced their own Bland act as ‘ruinous legislation.’”’ Their Sec- 
retaries of the Treasury in a dozen docaments had urged the imme- 
diate and complete cessation of silver coinage, This is the party that 
now bobs up in this Congress and votes against the Republican siiver 
bill on the ground that, though very good indeed, it is not good enough ! 
Was ever impudence more brazen, or demayogy more undisguised ? 


= 


tats 


hey show the effect of R, pub 
lican legislation on the values ot farm products: 


Prices of American cereals in aatonge per bushel. 





\Price No. Price No \Pri ce No 
Significance of dates. (| 2 spring | 2yellow | ~,“ Pp No 


wheat. corn, re . ° « rye 
Oals 


Dates. 
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Dec. 2, 1889 | Date of meeting of Re- $0.79 
publican Congress. 


$0.31 | $0.23 ay 4 


| } man | 
| j 
July 14,1890 | Date of passage of the | 88 | 88 | 34 4s 
new silver law. } 
Aug.13, 1890 | Date new silver law went 9 | *. 50} | * 41 
| _ into effect. 
Aug.30, 1890 | Date of present statistics... 1.01} 488 | 37 


| ois 
i 


* The exceptional ‘advance during ‘the month \ was partially due to t 
terial lowering in the condition of the crops. 

+ Rye isa cereal not éxtensively cultivated in the United States, the 
given under that heading are, consequently, only important as siow 
general rapid advance in prices of farm products from December 2, 1s», | 
present date. 


Samuel J. Randall. 


REMARKS 


oF 
yy y mr 
JAMES W. COVERT, 
OF NEW YORE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 14, 1890. 

The House having under consideration resolutions of respect to the m¢ 
of Hon, Samuel J. Kandal!, late a member of the House of Kepresenta: 
the State of Pennsylvania— 

Mr. COVERT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Next, perhaps, to the Commonwealth of Pennsy)\ ania, 
my own State of New York loved Samuel J. Randall best while living 
and pow mourns him with deepest sorrow dead. The sublime « 
of the great statesman, his deep earnestness, his ever-present fui | 
ness, and his unswerving houesty were qualities which comm 1 
him long ago to the whole people of my State. To-day New York 
joins with ennsylvania in au expression of sincere sorrow at t! g 
of one who was something more than an able and respected Represent- 
ative in Congress. 

A statesman has left us whose home was not alone in the locality 
which sent him here, but in the hearts of the people of the who 
He represented more than a local constituency and stood for more than 
local interests. While his home district was near aud dear to | 
always, his allegiance was not confined to its narrow limits ani 
labors were not alone for its people. He had for his consti 
patriotic and liberty-loving men everywhere, and he had to: 
trict the whole contederation of States. 

I shall not attempt, sir, at this late hour, to add anything i e 
direction of personal history to what has been so tully and tee!inuls 
said by my esteemed friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. O’ NEIL! 
was so long and so intimately associated with Mr, Randal! in Lis | 
gressional labors. The lifework of our late fellow-member has 
outlined by his colleagues who have already spoken. They have | 
tull and truthiul evidence of the warm affection in which their « 
guished associate was held in the State of his nativity, and wh 


HON. 


| so long a time honored itself by honoring him. 


I seek, in the few remarks [ am making, only to voice if I can the 
sentiment of devp regret shared by my volleagues aud by the great ~ tat: 
we represent at the loss New York teels she has sustained in the «: 
of him who was rightly called **The Great Commoner,’’ and thes 
remarks are intended to be as sincere and as direct as was the clia 
ter of him of whom I speak. His wasin very truth a character cast 10 
heroic mold, However modest he was by nature, the direct ani pos'- 
tive qualities of the man could not butassert themselves, Thus \t was 
that this man grew. 

By natural methods, without seckingadvancement, promotion can 
to him; leadership was conierred upon him and the Speakership v! | 
House was accorded to him asif it was his by naturalright. | ha 
honor to serve as one of the junior members of this body during 
years of Mr. Randall’s service as Speaker. No judge upon the bench 
ever excelled him in the absolute fairness and impartiality vf his ru! 

To be right was his first aim, and that he succeeded in this de ire 
was attested by the respect always accorded to his decisions. 

As a leader, whether of the majority or minority in this House, be 
was able, courageous, faithiul,and honest. He never sought to attract 
admiration for the skill and ability by which he accomplished resu'ts. 
Like a master artist, he was content that his work when complet: d 
should speak ior itself and for the methods which produced it. 





, 
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It has been stated more than once to-day that Mr. Randall was a | 
man of deeds rather than of words. While it is true that he did not 
indulge in figures of speech and did not practice even if he possessed 
the graces of oratory, yet I never heard him speak without thinking 
him eloquent. He was direct and manly and forceful in marshaling 
the material of which his speeches were constructed. His phrases 
had absolutely no veneering about them. The grain of the polished 
oak could be observed in them always, and this was more attractive 
than any artificial coloring. 

He was absolutely sincere in his political beliefs. Democracy with 
pim was something more than a mere name, something other than an 
empty title. With him it involved that abstract idea of manhood 
equality which, when applied within the walls of this Chamber, meant 
the equality of all members as Representatives in Congress. While 
he was Speaker of this House every young member of it, no matter on 
which side of the Chamber he was seated, realized that his rights were 
sacred in the keeping of the occupant of the chair and was his warm 
and devoted personal friend. 

Mr. Speaker, the life of Samuel J. Randall has yet to be written. | 
His colleagues, however desirous they have been to give to this House 
and to the country an appreciative review of his public services, have 
yet, from lack of time, presented only an outline of his work, extend- 
ing over @ period of nearly thirty years. For over a quarter of a cent- | 
ury these services have formed a part, and a very important part. of 
his country’s history. An extended biography of this courageous and 
earnest worker should be placed in circulation, not only as a measure 
ot justice to him and to the work he accomplished, but for the benefit 
and encouragement of those who are to follow in governmental affairs. 

Some cynic early said that ‘* republics are ungrateful.’’ The uni- 
versal sorrow over the death of Samuel J. Randall proves the untruth 
of this statement. The whole people appreciate to-day that the grand 
figure whose presence we miss from this Hall gave all he could—his 
best years and his best ability—to his country. They know and appre- 
ciate that no soldier ever on any battle-field gave better or truer serv- 
ice. They mourn with deepest sincerity this gallant soldier who fought 
and won so many civic battles for them, and they want his memory to 
be handed down to all time, the common heritage of the Republic. 

Reterence has been made to the fact that this able, active worker, after 

a life’s devotion to the public interests, died poor. This may be true 
in a material sense, but from every other standpoint the man who 
lived and labored and died as he did never knew poverty and left 
behind him more than a princely fortune. Samuel J. Randall died 
rich—rich in the warm regard of all who knew him and in the respect 
and admiration of the people whose interests he protected. He has 
left bebind him not a colossal fortune obtained by unscrupulous means, 
but he has bequeathed to the family he loved and by whom he was 
idolized, to the people of this land whom he unselfishly served and who 
gratefully appreciate his labors, the record of a lite as bright and as 
flawless as the June sunshine which to-day gilds the Dome of the na- 
tion’s Capitol. 


Original-Package Bill. 


REMARKS 


c 


HON. CHARLES BARWIG, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
InN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 19, 1890. 


On the bill (8, 398) to limit the effect of the regulation ot commerce between the 
several States and with foreign countries in certain cases. 


Mr. BARWIG. Mr. Speaker, I avail myself of the privilege of 
printing in the RECORD a few remarks on the original-package bill, I 
did not participate in the discussion of the measure when it was under 
consideration by the House, as I thought the ground was fully covered 
by my colleagues on this side, 
an intelligent German citizen addressed to myself and to my Repub- 
lian colleague [Mr. VAN ScHAICK], which so clearly expresses or 
should express the sentiments of every German-American that I can 
not do less than give it to the country by printing it in the records of 
this body. It is as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., September 30, 1890, 


Dear Str: Having failed to find you in when I called, I take the liberty of 
addressing you this letter before I leave the city. 
Like yourself, 1 am a German and alsoa resident of the West, and, as we have 
ie wach in common, I trust the freedom with which I write will be par- 
oned, 
lhave spent several months in Washington, as an interested observer of 
isiation, and particularly of that class of legislation which would naturally 
concern and impress a German citizen, who, leaving his fatherland, has sought 
Political and personal liberty under the glorious flag of this Republic. You are 
&Republican. | have also been one up to thistime. I espoused that political 
faith at the outbreak of the late war, and have stood by the party onal! issues 
Stowing out of that conflict, In so doing I have acted in common with the great 


choly spectacle of its attempting to forge new shackles for the w! 








majority of Germans throughout this country, and it is to this fact that the 
Republican party has owed its supremac 
But, bowever loyal I may have been tot 
enough to say to you that { have reached a 
record tl 


n almost every Western Siate 

he pa:ty in ti e past, I must be frank 
int of pol tical divergence, for the 
ede upon questions afiecting the 
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present Republican Congress has 





persona! liberty of the citizen forbids my longer tollowing the fortunes of that 
party What that record has been may be briefly expressed in the singk 
phrase, intolerant and undisguised Puritanism 

Ifyou wish to analyze this record look at the vote upon the proposition to 
foist and fasten upon the Territory of Okiahoma the dogma of prohibition, or 
@ iiitle later, the no less fanatical canteen act. Both these measures, wl 

} posed by the Democrats, received the vote of practically every Republican Sena- 
tor and every Republican member of the House, Can you gainsay this a-ser- 
tion? 

But it remained for the party to even more boldly and unblushinely trample 
under its feet the sacred principle of personal liberty when, at the dictate of the 
hypocrites and fanatics of Maine, lowa, and Kansas, it gave to the authorities 
of these and other intolerant communities the power of search’ and seizure, 

the invasion of the home and the confiscation of persona! property under the 
so-valled “ original-package " bill. And when it was moved to except the inno- 
cent article of lager beer from the operation of this infamous law,even this 
was réjected, not a single Republican voting in favor of the motion. But it was 
left to the House, the so-called popular branch of Congress,to complete the work 
thus begun in the Senate, and let us look at the record inthatl vy whose mem- 


bersare again before the country for indorsement and in many districts are ask 
ing the sufirage of the German voter. 

Out of 173 Republicans in the House, just 9 voted with the Democrats against 
the bill. And who were these,and what their district LenuuBpacnu of New- 
ark, N. J.,.and VAN ScuHarick of Milwaukee, both German-Americans, and 
neither of them renominated for election to the next Congress; BKecK WITH 


| of New Jersey, SrockeripGeE of Baltimore, BAyYNeot Pitishburgh, Burton of 


Cleveland, CALDWELL of Cincinnati, ADAms of Chicago, and Kinsey and FRANK 
of St. Louis, all from metropolitan districts. [In short, notone Republican mem- 
ber living and breathing the political atmosphere beyond the shadow of a brew 
ery voted or had the manhood to vote against the outrageous scheme And, 
mark you,no one was more assiduous or earnest in his efforts to push this 
thing through than your Speaker Rerp, who is allowed to pose as the repre 
sentative and leader of your party in all its startling new departure 

In view of these things and the further fact that the Democrats as a party of 
posed all this iniquitous legislation as subversive of the very principles under 
lying a republic of freedom and freemen, can you longer remain a Republican? 
1 certainly can not, nor do I believe any German can, who, having seen the old 
party strike the chains from the oplacks of the South, now beholds the melan- 

' te man ofthe 
North. 
Yours, very respectfuliy 
AUGUST FROLICH 
Hon. I. W. VAN ScHAIcK, 
House of Representative 


P. 8.—I take the liberty of inclosing a copy o 
BaARWIG 


| f this letter t Lion. CHARLES 
a colleague of yours in the present House 


Contested Election—Clayton vs, Breckinridge, 
SPEECH 


OF 
7 T ‘ TY ) Ty ‘ q > rr r 
HON. JOHN HENRY McoCARTHY, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, September 4, 1890. 

The House having under consideration the contested-election case of Clayton 
vs. Breckinridge, from the Second Congressional district of Arkansas 

Mr. McCARTHY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I rise to say a few words in regard to the issues in- 
volved in this contest and investigation. It does seem to me that in 
order to reach a proper conclusion as to the results ot such investiga- 
tion we mast first approach the case setting aside all partisan feeling. 
There ought to be noquestion of Northor South. Toarrive at a proper 
decision, one that should receive the admiration and approbation ot thy 
people of this great Republic, we must approach it in the same man- 
ner and under the same reservations that we will or should approach 


| any other question, and solve the same. 


But I have just received a letter from | 


Now, whatare theissues presented? It is that in the Second Con- 
gressional district of Arkansas an election took place, in the fall of 
1838, for member of Congress. In that contest there were two pe 
sons presented to the people of that district asking for their votes, one 
representing the principles of one party, the Democratic, and the other 
representing the principles of the Republican party. These two men 
were known in their particular locality, one the sitting member, Clif 


| ton R. Breckinridge, and the other John M. Clayton, now deceased. 


The election was nothing more than an ordinary Congressional ele 

tion such as has taken place oiten in the past. The election proceeded, 
and so far as the contestant is concerned no questions were ever raised 
or presented in this contest but the facts of illegal voting in Wood- 


| ruff County and the stealing of the ballot-box at Pluammerville. 


The case as presented to the people by the contestant himself, and 
the one issue that he desired to be tried, was whether or not the box 
containing the votes of the people in Plammerville had heen stolen, 
and that, if it had been stolen, then the vote in that district and of 
that particular locality should be counted as it was cast, if it could be 
ascertained, and have its full weight in thedetermination of the result 
of the election; that whichever party received the majority of the votes 
should have the benefit of it. 
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Now, then, that being the case, what was the first thing to be deter- 
mined by this committee? The question first to be determined was 
the vote of the particular locality in which the ballot-box was stolen. 
There is no difficulty in reaching a satisfactory result upon that issue. 
It was conceded by both parties to the issue and by all the parties con- 
cerned that the Plummerville ballot-box was stolen. How, then, was 
the vote cast and deposited in that ballot-box to be a benefit to the 
parties? It must either be by polling all the votes again or by con- 
cessions on the part of those interested in the result of this contest and 
investigation. 

This question is met and settled, for all parties have conceded the 
state of facts which are in dispute in regard to this district, both par- 
ties positively affirming that they were not and are not responsible for 
such a condition ot affairs. It is admitted that at this place, Plum- 
merville, there were cast 683 votes, of which the gentleman now de- 
ceased received 558, and 125 were cast for the sitting member, thus 
leaving the gentleman now deceased, and who had contested the seat, 
a majority in this district of 433, which must be deducted from the 
original majority claimed by the sitting member of 846. Let us, then, 
deduct this number from the vote and it still leaves the sitting mem- 
ber with a majority of 413; but that is not enough for the gentlemen 
on the other side and who constitute a majority of this committee. 

It will not do. . They must, by some calculation or other means, 
make it appear that John M. Clayton was elected and received the 
largest vote. In conducting this investigation they must go to Arkan- 
sas filled with partisanship and tull of prejudice, I shall not say bate, 
but so near it as to give the appearance of such, with the determina- 
tion to unseat, at all hazards, the sitting member and to make some 
campaign matter for their party in the pear future. It must be clear 
to every fair-minded man that they started wrong in the beginning. 
Their duties under the resolution by which they were appointed were 
as broad as the resolution itself. Quoting the words of the minority 
of this committee in their report to this House, they say: 


In regard to all this the House said it is of the highest importance that these 
matters be thoroughly investigated. * * The committee was instructed 
to make afull and a thorough investigation. * * * It wasinstructed to take 
and reportall the evidence. * * * It was instructed to make this investiga- 
tion and to take all the evidence not only in regard to the case, but also in re- 
gard to the method of said eiection ; also in regard to the contest and in regard 
to all events relating thereto or arising therefrom after said election. It will 
be scen that all the points enumerated are clearly and torcibly embraced in the 
positive instructions of the House, It is known also that Colone! Clayton had 
only just bezun to take his testimony, and that in only two places, when he 
was killed and the contest was suxpended. Therefore the whole case and all 
the subsequent events and proceedings, s0 complicated and important, and all 
covered by the instructions of the House, fell to the consideration of the com- 
mittee, 

it issomething of a guide in forming a judgment of the fairness with which 
the committee has discharged its duty in regard to these matters of so much 
more than ordinary extent and complexity to consider what time is deemed 
necessary and usually consumed in taking testimony in ordinary cases. The 
time fixed by law for taking testimony in an ordinary election case is ninety 
days. (Revised Statutes U. 5., 107.) If exceptional circumstances arise this is 
sometimes extended; all other proceedings connected with the election case 
come out of other time. Ninety days, then, is the least time provided by the 
laws of the United States and the custom of the House for taking testimony 
alone in an ordinary contested-election case. 


They were not there representing either the contestant or contestee. 
Their duties were to investigate the whole subject. Did they do it? 
Did they investigate this subject as the resolution required and com- 
manded them to do? No. Examine these resolutions. A subject 
such as this, requiring an investigation, first, as to who was entitled to 
the seat at issue; next, an investigation of the surrounding circumstances 
before, during, and after election, which involved in its scope the thor- 
ough and most searching examination, an examination of the murder 
of John M. Clayton and the discovery, if possible, of the perpetrators 
of this terrible crime, and the possible bringing of them to justice, could 
not in the ordinary nature of things be disposed of in twelve days, and 
yet we have the astounding spectacle of this committee, controlled and 
managed by the majority of this House, beginning, conducting, and 
concluding such examination and investigation within fifteen or sixteen 
days. This was a most important and serious case. The whole people 
of a section of the State of Arkansas, the whole people of Plummerville, 
the good as well as the had, were under a cloud; their fair name, in- 


tegrity, and honor questioned. Quoting the words of the minority of 


the committee in their report, they say: 


Of rumors and charges regarding the local contest of this people we know 
nothing reliable beyond their official report, and over their local affairs we 
have no jurisdiction, although in all their previous national elections no com- 
plaint has ever been brought before Congress, and not even a rumor of wrong- 
doing has ever been spoken or published so faras we know; yet in this election 
it was stated and acknowledged upor every band that one of their baliot-boxes 
had been stolen. This was foliowec: Uy a deplorable and shocking tragedy re- 
sulting in the death of the contestant. Wh’ 2 the theft of the ballot-box did 
not upon any possible hypothesis change the result of the election or alter the 
right of the Democratic candidate to the certificate, for the maximum voting 
strength of the precinct was known and not disputed, and the returns show 
that the Democrats had carried the district by a majority of 149 votes even if 
the Republicans had obtained every vote in the township, which they did not 
claim and did not do, yet this event gavea striking feature upon which to base 
a contest, and the two events gave abundant proof for speculation, crimination, 
and charges. Whatever might be a hasty or passionate view of these matters, 
we have had time for reflection. 

Whatever might be a vulgar, sordid, and unpatriotic view, we know that these 
= and this case involve the memory of a gentleman whose death was 
deplored by good men throughout the Union, and nowhere so deeply as by the 
people with whom he lived; that they involve the right of a member of this 
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House, a gentleman of long service and honorable life, the representat 
the honor, and the good name of an American constituency and the ri, 
nity, and honor of the American House of Representatives itself 7), 
siderations, at once tragic, pathetic, personal, patriotic, and rising to 
est dignity ofjudicial duty, would move men, if any power on eart/, 

to measure well their course. ‘The case isexceptional. The eyes of; 
country have been directed to it. No people have ever been called ,),,,,, 
through a more trying ordeal than this people, no men through on, 
ing than these men. No commitice and no Congress has ever jy», 
severer test, and to neglect the duty of fairand impartial work, to «,, 
ulate upon a people’s honor,to prostitute the power, functions, q.< ; 
ofthe House, to work palpable injustice and to make merchand 
blood, isto degrade the House in the estimation ofall good men, 7 
seemed fully to appreciate, judging by the full and accurate instruct \, 
to the committee. 


The people, irrespective of party, and not the scheming ), 
and the office-seeker, will judge whether this was a fair a, 
investigation. In the ordinary investigation of contested sea 
informed, it takes much more than fifteen days to ascertain {| 
yet here were most serious crimes charged, fraud, bribery, and 
with the most serious investigation of a contested seat pending 
of its kind in the history of our country, and the whole matter j 
the whole matter is solved, the whole determination is arriy; 
less thansixteen days. It is apparent to all fair-minded men | 
committee have not obeyed the resolutions of this House. |; 
to all fair-minded men that they did not accept or enter upon t); 
imposed on them without partisanship and prejudice, and wit 
fairness and absence of bias that men coming to such an importa 
serious investigation should have. If they were prejudiced 
minds were altogether made up as to the result, then as fai: 
should have declined to act upon the committee. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we have had such extraordinary s)x 
this House in my short connection with it, of men holding p 
committees whose minds were biased, whose minds, judging {: 
conduct, appeared to be altogether made up in regard to the ; 
be arrived at, that we are not at all surprised to find in this inv: 
tion, the most important, in my judgment, that has come b 
House, men participating whose judgments it would appear are alread, 
formed and who knew in advance what the purport of the report wou! 
be. They concluded that with the admission of the stealing o/ 1 
ballet-box and the acceptance and allowance of such, as claim 
their most ardent advocates, they could not succeed in unseating 
Breckinridge. Likecareful and shrewd lawyers, as they are, ex peri: 
in country as well as city practice, they resolved that they must 
the fair and honest count in favor of Mr. Breckinridge in other | 
ties, in order to show some apparent justice and reason for th 
to be arrived at. How was this to be done? They must then charg | 
that in certain townships colored men voted for Mr. Clayton wh 
were credited to Mr, Breckinridge. 

After a period of nearly eighteen months had elapsed, wit! 
ducement of $2 per day and their expenses paid for coming to th 
place of examination, enough colored men were found, most 0: | 
could neither read nor write, to go to Little Rock, and under s 
ducements besides other pressure totake the stand and swear that 
had voted for Mr. Clayton, although they could not tell just which was 
his ticket. [Applause.] Thisevidence, although standing singly a: 
alone and without any corroboration whatever, should have 
created a doubt in the minds of the committee, but it was per 
to stand, and was accepted as gospel truth against the positiv: 
tion and oath of all the election officers. Again, let me qu 
words of the minority committee: 


Consider now the character of the testimony in opposition to a 
the means employed to procure it. They offered the inducement of : 
and mileage to a few negro voters todeny after the election how ¢! 
What is the central idea of the secret ballot now so warmly urged a! 
country? Itis not all men who need it; not even all negroes who \ 
Democraticticket. Butsurely if men will not vote freely when expose! | 
ences in the act of voting, then these same men will deny that they « 
they intended to so vote when offered money or confronted with influ 
the exposure of their ballot after they have voted. Are they weake 
than after? If the vote is to be cast in secret and the act of the vote: 
main a secret, then what are we to rely upon as good and sufficient evi: 
the result? Obviously upon the returns as certified by the election 0! 
Were there ever returns more reliably certified than these from \W 
County? Were they ever more reliably borne out by the results of 
tions not only admitted to be fair, but especially that, for supreme judges 
ofthemasfair. * * * 

To show how the majority really estimate their negro testimony, w! 
they take above that of the best officials, courts, juries,and al! eviden 
past elections of the fairness of the result, we reeall the instance where ‘ ne 
groes, as res table looking as any whe appeared, testified that they» Dr 
Whiteand William Palmer, two reputable citizens, in the latter's | cemitl 
shop burning up the Plummerville ballots and ballot-box. Judge Mc(! Re 
publican), without even being sworn, contradictedthem, The subcommiticc™ 
cepted this off-hand and singie statement as tully satisfactory and disiniss:" | 
matter atonce. This ignorant and characteriess testimony is brus! 
when contradicted in a certain matter by a Republican, although the for 
under oath and the latter is not; but the same kind of testimony, even» 
rant and evidently more destitute of character, is in every instance ac: 
once when it relates to a vote as against the sworn testinony of electix 
of both political parties, One such negro comes and now says he did n« 
to vote the way he is recorded. Ali the election officials contradict him a! he 
are brushed aside and he is accepted. It is solely upen such testimony 
majority has changed votes and upon the same testimony they cast ou' | 
eratic votes. 


But many of the colored men voted the Democratic ticket, and part"! 
larly for Mr. Breckinridge—this, too, even at a time when the colored 
people of that locality had been threatened with social as wel! as po.t'«4! 


: 
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death if they dared to vote the Democratic ticket or for a Democrat. 
Let me reac to you part of the testimony of George McNealy (colored), 
who was called, sworn, examined, and testified: 


Direct examination 
Q. Where do you live? 


A In Augusta, 
©. Were youat the election there in November, 1888” 
A. Yes, sir. 


» Who did you vote for for Congress? 
4. Breckinridge, 


Q Are—have you usually voted the Democratic ticket 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. | want to ask you whether the colored Republicans gave you any trouble 


on account of your being a Democrat ? 

A, Gave me any trouble? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. They did not give me any trouble of that kind; they kind of made a littl 
threat around there. 

Q. Have not you had occasion to complain for some time” 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, what have they doneto worry you, and what have they done to you? 


| 


A. Well, they attempted that if I ever came out in the country what ‘they | 


would do; they would light a torch behind me, 

Q. Have they made some threats against you in that way’? 

A. They threatened me one night going home. 

q. Tell me about it, 

A. Well, sir, the day TI voted up at the court-house I was going on down and 
[got over and went over the stile; and there was a crowd of feilows standing 
out there, and there was one, I do not know which one, said: ‘* That d——« 
little Democrat, that yellow nigger, if I ever catch him out in the country I will 
light a torch behind him.” 1 said that was all right, that I would be at the 
torch lighting. 

Q Have any of them made any attempt to cut you off from society on a 
count of that—on account of voting that ticket? 

A. You mean society ? 

Q. Was thereany objection cver made to your associating with them and 
ing about? 

4. With the girls? 

q. Yes. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Well, what was that? 

A. Well, I was working for Mr. B!ocklinger when I voted, and the old man, 
Mose, he come up there one day and was standing there at the door talking, 
and he said: “If Lever catch you with one of my girls, or one of them on the 
street with you, or speaking to you, I will just take an ax and lay them out. 


Let me read to you also a part of the testimony of Mannel C. Car- 

ter (colored), who was called, sworn, examined, and testified 
Direct examination 

Q. Did yow vote the Democratic ticket in the election in 1888”? 

A. Yea, sir. 

Q. Did you vote for Breckinridge for Congress? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you—I wish you would state whether the colored Republicans 
the colored Democrats any trouble a»out voting. 

A, Why, the colored Republicans around there, they said if a fellow voted the 
Democratic ticket he couidn’t go with them and couldn’t go with any of their 
daughters, and I told him I wasn’t particular about going with their daughters. 
I told them I would vote as I pleased. I said thpre were just as many white 
folks around there voted the Republican ticket as voted the Democratic ticket 
and Lasked what they was going to do, and they said they would lick me the 
first time they got me out in the country. I told them they had a clyince at 
that. They said they would lick me out there—of course they had men to keep 
up with men that voted the Democratic ticket and watch them. John Martin 
was to keep up with them, and he made some remarks around there. 

Q. What was he doing? 

A. He was canvassing. 

Q. Did they have anybody to notice who was voting the Democratic or Re- 
publican tickets? . 

A. They could tell very easily 

Q. How could they tell” 

A. They had a red ticket, and on the back of the ticket they had a butterfly 
and they said to my partner, [Ike Hamlet—— 7 

Mr. Cooprr. Are youtelling what you heard yourself ? 

A. Lam telling what I know. They said, don’t you do it or you will die 
and I said, I will; I said I was going to vote for Breckinridge. 
vote just as J please. 
yote as you please, 

Q. You did as you pleased? 

A. Yes, sir; we were old partners, us two; and were going with the same 
girls, sisters, 

Q. What did they do; how did they act? 

A. They hurrahed about it, and say they would bulldoze you or kill you 
make it hot, or something like that. 


gave 


} 


i 5 I said I will 
He said he was going to vote for Clayton, and you may 
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bas Democrati« s pocket. Mr. Rector has no fault to find, and is 
an enthusiastic suy the i . Heisi t “ kicke and those 
who “k ry that h Mr. & does not approve 
Colored men who fight the ticket would op; eany ticket that could be nom 
1 ated for afew dollars of Demeecratic mor These 1 are deceiving noo 
but themselves, and Republicans will remember the traitors in future conven 
tions. It would be manifestly better for the Republican party if all that class 
of so-called Repul ans who sell out w i go over to the Dem slic part 

rdily An open enemy is preferable to a trea 

This has reference to the colored 

But to return to what appear to] le pu sof the majority 
this committee in furthering their effort in the t of this case 
As I said before, something must be don [t re i t a minute’ 
reflection on their part and it was s ed I y 1 t charge that 
fraudulent returns had been made in White River Tow: Cotton 
Plant Township, Augusta, and Riv le precinct Woodrutf 
County; this beeause it would appear more p! ‘le in 1 
than in any other, there being so many colored peopl 
the same. They then proceeded by the kind of testimon; sad 


stated to claim that Clayton received at White River 6” 


than given credit for, and which were claimed to | heen co | 
| for Breckinridge. This, with the 44 originally returned, would 
106, but they do not deduct this 106 from the 264 tot 
| which would give even by their own count 144 for Breckinrid 
| they throw out his entire voteof either 148, accor rtot 
or 210, as originally returned for him 
Che same at Cotton Plant, where they add to the 13 ) 


| claimed as being counted in some way, making 90 votes, and instead 
l 


time. 


Mr, McCaxx. Do you think there wasany colored men about there who would | 


be willing to have it known they had voted the Democratic ticket if they had 
voted it? 

A. Ldon’tsuppose nothing; I suppose there was three colored people was go- 
ing to vote the Democratic and they was scared and they says they didn’t vote it 

Q. What did you say about how the girls treat you? 

A. Oh, the girls say, if I say Iam a Democrat, then they say, ‘‘ You can’t go 
withme” * * © 

Mr. Harrop. You are satisfied a great many colored = voted the Demo 
cratic ticket and afterwards denied it; you know they have” 

A. Yes; certainly they have. 

Mr. McCune. Do you mean to say a great many colored people up there will 
go on the stand and perjure themse!i ves? 

A. Of course, they will perjure themselvesinaminute. Didn't Andrew John- 
son down there vote the Democratic ticket and come up here and swear he <li 
not? 

There can be no doubt that such a condition as described by them 
existed at the time. If any more evidence was needed, the editorialsin 
the Arkansas Register of Sunday, August 31, 1890, the organ of Powell 
Clayton, just before the recent State election, must be convincing and 
Conclusive, if one will be convinced. 


[From the Arkansas Register. ] 


| 
When you seen colored man peddling Democratic tickets, look out for him— | 


he has sold out to the enemy. 


No colorei? man ean give any valid reason for voting the Democratic ticket. | and all Jands made susceptible of irrigation by suc 


nally returned for Clayton the 73 votes claimed under this in 

s having been cast for him but counted for Breckinridge, a 

make Clayton’s total 205. Instead of deducting these 205 from t 
total vote, 318, which would leave Breckinridge 113 by their own 

they again throw ont his entire vote. The same in Augusta, whe 
they add to the 32, originally returned, 18 claimed as being counted in 
the same way under this investigation, making 52, and instead of de- 
ducting the 52 from the whole vote, 132, which would again leave Breck 
inridge by their own count 80 votes, they throw out his entire vote 
So, too, with Riverside, they add to the 59 originally returned 31 


of deducting these 90 votes from the whole vote, 256, which woul 
leave Breckinridge by their own count 166, they throw out the enti: 
vote. 


Thus, in a word, they add to Mr. Clayton’s vote, which wa 


| these townships and precincts 184 more votes and throw out the entire 
| vote as returned for Breckinridge, which was 691 If 


you propos to 
allow Clayton these 184 additional votes, would not the better way | 
to also allow Breckinridge his vote, even decreased by the number 
claimed by you? With this deduction Mr. Breckinridge would | 
clearly elected. Had they allowed the vote which Breckinridge was 
entitled to after the deductions made, Breckinridge would, by their 
own showing, have had in these townships 507 votes (all of which 
have been thrown out), a sufficient number to elect him beyond a ques- 
tion. These votes, as I say, have been thrown out, and these voters 
have been disfranchised. Was there ever so unfair, unjust, and un- 
equitable a conclusion? [ Applause. | 

The SPEAKER pro te mpore. The time of the gentl man has ex 
pired. 

Mr. FLOWER. *I hope my colleague will be allowed additional 
I appeal to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] to give 
him additional time. 

Mr. CRISP. I have not got it to yield to the gentleman. 
sall parceled out. I now yield fifteen minutes to the 
from New York, Mr. TRACEY 


rr 
ihe time 


gentleman 


Irrigation of Arid Lands. 
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HON. PRESTON B. PLI MB, 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
W dnesda J, duly 16. 1290, 

t Onthe amendment of the Committee on Appropriations tive to the irri 
tion of arid lands to the t H. R. 10884) ma r ay stions rs 1 
civil expenses of the Government ! he f ear ling J e 30. 180] 


and for other 

Mr. PLUMB said 

Mr. PRESIDEN’ 
has been the subject of c 
proposed in this bill, aiter providing 
lands in the arid region, says: 


And all land which may hereafler be designated or sclected by the said United 
States surveys for sites for reservoirs, ditches, or canals for irrigation purposes, 
reservoirs, ditches, or ca 


purposes 


That part of the statute of October 2, 1888, which 
ymment and which has led to the legislation 
for the topographic survey of 


en you find one beefing about “ the way Rector was treated,”’ spot him—he | nals, are from this time henceforth reserved from sale as the property of the 
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Tinited States and shall not be subject, after the passage of this act, to entry, sct- 
tlement, or occupation until farther provided by law. 

Under the construction which has been put upon that statute by the 
Interior Department, whatever exhibit the Director of the Geological 
Survey may attach to his report becomes a part of the law, and the 
Director has attached an exhibit which includes as arid all the land 
marked between the two red lines on the map back of me, the eastern 
one of which represents practically the one handredth meridian and 
the western one a line drawn varying trom 200 to 309 miles east of the 
Pacific Ocean, the area lying between these two lines comprising, as 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SpooNER] has said, about two-filths 
of that of the United States, 

Now, it may be that that is not too large a reservation, having refer- 
ence to possible need tor irrigation, but it is intolerable that every set- 
tier should be dependent as to his right to enter the land upon which 
he has settled on the question as to whether that tract of land might 
or might not be the subject of possible irrigation. It does not follow 
from the law as construed by the Attorney-General and as enforced by 
the Interior Department that only those lands which lie immediately 
under a proposed reservoir or ditch site shall be reserved, but every 
tract of land which by any process applicable to the transfer of water 
from one place to another could be made irrigable by that water, no 
matter how remote from the original source of supply, is withdrawn. 
Therefore, a tract of land 500 or 1,000 miles away to which water might 
be conveyed from thesource in the mountain becomes by the operation 
of this law ‘susceptible of irrigation’’ and is withdrawn from settle- 
ment, an area probably five times greater than the artificial water sup- 
ply can ever cover. 

Under that withdrawal over twenty-five entire counties and parts of 
five or six more in Western Kansas have been withdrawn trom settle- 
ment, and every entry in all that area suspended. The lands are more 
or less arid, no doubt, but a large proportion has already been settled 
upon. Possibly the settlement was unwisely made in many cases, but 
the Government opened the lands to settlement and invited the people 
to enter upon them tor homesteads and pre-emption entry. They have 
done so and have taken the risk, and it is unconscionable that the Gov- 
ernment shou!d now step in and say, ‘‘ You have made a mistake; these 
lands are arid, and we will not permit you to perfect your entries,’’ 
thus not only depriving them of the right which it had invited them 
to exercise, but also destroying the investment which their settlement 
necessitated. Of course the Director of the Geological Survey may 
change the boundaries of this arid district by excluding Kansas, and 
;o he may enlarge them. The scope of the law depends upon his judg- 
ment and his caprice. 

Mr. President, it is said that if we repeal the law of 1888 we open 
the great area to speculation, and a great many changes have been 
rung upon the term ‘‘speculation’’ as applied to the acquisition of 
Western public lands during the last few years. I have no doubt that 
at every step in the administration of the public-land Jaws since 1841, 
and probably ever since the Government hus had lands, there has been 
speculation in them, after a fashion; there have been technical viola- 
tions of the law; and yet so beneficent has been the operation of those 
laws, so genuine the entries under them, that the entire area west ot 
the Alleghany Mountains has been settled thereunder. Is it worth 
while now to be shedding tears over the fact that possibly some quarter- 
section in Ohio, now and for the last fitty or one hundred years an im- 
proved farm, that some farm in the State of Illinois or in Wisconsin, 
was originally acquired from the Government by some trifling subter- 
fuge on the part of the entryman ? 

Mr. President, there is such a thing as being too nice and too wise. 
The land laws of the United States Mave been useful in the develop- 
ment of the national resources. I donot know a class of men, noteven 
excepting those who have borne arms in its defense, to whom the Gov- 
ernment is more indebted than to those men who have constantly and 
always, under the operation of these laws, pushed out to the frontier, 
There is not a quarter-section of land in all that area, speaking in a 
large way, but correctly, in which the expenditure of labor, in which 
the eflort, the patience, the determination of the man who entered it 
has not been equal o: more than equal to the entire cash value of the 
land after the enury was completed. 

He may have made a mistake; he may have been governed by a mo- 
tive to get his land by the short cut; he may not have had in mind the 
making of a permanent home upon it, and he may have had in mind 
the fact that he could obtain it after a short residence upon it, or per- 
haps by avoiding residence altogether aiter a certain amount of culti- 
vation, and then selling it out to some other man who might come 
along and desire to buy it of him rather than to go farther west; yet 
I say that the expenditure of time, of enterprise, and of labor upon 
this land has been the equivalent ot its value, and, take it all together, 
a dozen times more bas been spent there than the land is worth. 

The record of the frontier is a record of courage, of constancy, of 
wrecked fortunes, and yet, Mr. President, a record of the most magnifi- 
cent progress the world has ever seen, and to-day is as much and as 
vital a part of the national history and the national resources and 
wealth as the history of any other portion of the Republic. The men 
who have gone out there, desiring to get away from the old location, 











thinking they will find something which they do not find, dis up 
often, perhaps in a majority of cases, have been the picket |in, 
great army behind thera which has marched on resistless 


| has brought almost the entire area of the Republic under ey}; 


Mr. President, there has been no speculation there that 
complaining of. What there has been, if any, is simply a 
upon an otherwise healthy body. The Senator from Flo 
speaks of the redwood fraud; that 16,000 acres of ied 
by fraud from the Government in the redwood district, wh; 
more relation to this arid region than the region of eternal sy 
is 500 miles from the nearest border of the arid region. But 
acres of land were obtained fraudulently in the redwood distri:+ 
ten years ago, and annually during the last ten years 25,000, ( 
of land have passed from the Government to the title and ; 
of individual settlers. If the exception proves the rule, then t! 
of this redwood case shows most extraordinary faithiulness in 1 
agement of the trust concerning the public lands in this area. 

I have no doubt the people who committed this frand ha 
also the other crime laid to their doors, that they live abroad 
of that kind, of course, ought to be ferreted out; but such fra 
not be committed under the desert-land law. The desert-lanud 
not in terms a settlement law, and yet settlement as inevita) 
it as daylight follows dark. Take the Territory of Utah, take 
where entries under the desert-land laws are permitted and w! e] 
haps a majority ot the acreage entered has been under that Juw, and 
what do we find? The average size of farms in the Territory; tah 
to-day does not exceed 30 acres. There is not such a record 
sition and subdivision of land anywhere under the shining su: 
the Territory of Utah. 

The inevitable and constant tendency of irrigation and th 
land by means of irrigation is subdivision. There is scarcely a 
tract of land in the world cu!tivable only by irrigation owned 
man. It is not possible that there can be any continuous! 
holdings under irrigation. It is just with that part of our cou 
it is with India and all other sections of country where trri 
prevails, the irrigable lands are eventually minutely subdivid 
the lands will produce more than those naturally watered so |: 
suffice for the needs of a single family, and this finally deter: 

a majority of cases thesizeot the farm. Butirrigation is not 
ical or profitable where carried on by hired labor. The pr 
application and use are so delicate, the water itself is so elus the 
whole process is so subtle, that it has got to be applied by the hand 

the proprietor himself in order to be of the greatest value. |lired 

labor will not do it. There is no possibility of large estates where 

they have got to be reclaimed by the artificial application of wate: 

and the section of country in which large estates are possil|: 

therefore, in the arid regions. 

Mr. President, the desert-land Jaw of the United States ) 
every citizen of the United States whois willing to reelaim it the priv- , 
ilege to purchase a section of land, and no more, at adollar and a quar 
ter an acre, An advance payment of 25 cents per acre is required, and 
it is also required that the purchaser shall, within a certain period o! 
time,reclaim the land by putting water upon it by artificial m« if 
ficient to make it prodactive. When this is done within a certain sp 
fied period and proof thereof made the purchaser can by paying 
additional dollar anacre obtain title. In orderto get the land he :ust 
not only pay for it, but he can not in one case out of a hundred rec!aym 4 
it, within the meaning of the Jaw as construed by the Depart m: 
less he spends an average of three or four dollars an acre in the shape 
of works designed to carry and actually carrying water upon it. 

It is not possible, therefore, to enter such land under the homestead 
law. To leave the law which it is now proposed to repeal! on tle 
statute-books means that there shall never be one single acre of 
land within the limits of the arid regions as they may be defined 
the Director ot the Geological Survey entered, because it can neve! 
be entered under the homestead law. The homestead law is « settle 
ment law. In order that a person may acquire title under the | 
stead law he must go upon the land precedent to the filing of |)\s dec- 
laration and he musi make his home there and live there, substantially 
without break. He can not doeither until he has put water opon the 
land by artificial means, and if he puts water upon it in advance 0! 
going on the land to live, as he must, he takes the chance tha‘ 
other man will go there about the time the water is ready to ‘iw on 
it, thereby effecting reclamation, and take his entry away fro! 
by making first settlement. 

Therefore, the intention of the law of 1888, which we propose to © 
peal, is, if literally carried out, that not one’single acre of al! ths 'a! i 
within these two red lines here [indicating], embracing two-{i'ths 0! 
the Republic, shall ever be settled by any one, and that is what was 
undoubtedly designed. hy 

Mr. President, the careful, the shrewd, the forceful man who (res 
that provision, and got it enacted into law by means of a con!cren' 
committee appointed to adjust differences between the two Houses '0 
1888, not a provision ever adopted by vote of either House, had 9 
mind exactly this consequence: He said to himself, ‘‘ Here is 4 ¢'°* 
area to which I will apply a scheme that I have got for haman ¢°' 
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° 
ernment. I will apply here a scheme of communal proprietorship in 
land which I have got in mind, and to which I will commit the Gov- 
ernment of the United States by this seemingly innocent provision in 
the statute.”’ 

What is that? It is found in a bill here reported or as proposed as 
an awendment by the Senator from Texas to another bill pending in 
the Senate, whereby it is provided that all this area shall be divide 
into irrigation districts, containing such lands as may be subject tor 
lamation, containing other lands to be known as forest lan: is not sub- 
ject to reclamation, and other lands as pasture lands not 
reclamation; that the little community which shall settle in the val- 
leys which may be subject to irrigation—one, two, three, four, five, 
aix, a dozen or fifty men, as the case may be—are to become practi- 
cally the owners not only of the land on which they live, but of all the 
forest lands and all the pasture lands within the limits of that district 
and there is to beacommon of pasturage, a common of forestry, and 
masters of forestry, and masters of pasturage, and men who shall par- 
cel ont, under the direction of this community, the uses of the forests 
and the pastures in these several districts. 

Mr. President, saying nothing about this plan in the abstract, and 
having nothing but admiration for the genius of the man who conceived 


it and who believed that he could find in Congress pliancy enough to | 


put him in possession of that country under the operation of this sys- 
tem, I will say that there is nothing, in my judgment, that is furth: 
from the genius of the American people than that. The average Ameri- 
ean citizen wants what he owns segregated and separated from the 
holdings of every other person in the world. He will be content with 
nothing less. Yet it is this system which was in mind when this stat- 
ute was drawn and when the conference committee was induced to 
adopt it, and which has found expression in the amendment of which 
[ have spoken. 

Mr. President, it is not only an interesting question, but 
whelming importance to the country, what shall become of this great 
arid region? Whois tosettleit, and under what termsand conditions? 
The American people will settle it then.selves if you give them a fair 
chance todoso. The problem can not be worked out byrule. It will 
be worked out by the individual enterprise of men with their faculties 
sharpened by self-interest, pressing here and avoiding there, adapting 
themselves to every phase of a problem which is not only great, but 
possessing infinite variety. 

They have done it already in the valleys of Arizona and New 
Mexico, and in the States of Colorado and Montana, and al! over that 
area, and they have built up, not a system of corporate monopolies, 
but a system under which the agricultural resources of those sections 
have been developed to the equivalent of supplying the mines to which 
they are adjacent, and under the operation ofthis there are sma!l and 
not large farms operated by their owners. It is not to the interest of 
Montana or Colorado or any other of the mining States or Territories 
to have an agriculture that produces grain for export. It is to thei: 
interest to have that agriculture to-day and for all time which supplies 
the home demand. They do not want to send grain across the great 
intervening arid spaces and across Kansas and Nebraska and thx 
Dakotas to a distant market. 

The men who are engaged in agriculture there to-day want to supply 
the home demand and no more. If you let them alone, as the mines 
are developed agriculture alongside of them will develop also; the two 
will go together hand in hand, supporting each other, strengthening 
each other, and the two together building up great and prosperous 
and powerful communities, and in that process there will be no wreck 
of individual fortunes that can be laid at the door of the Government. 
They will take care of themselves. The State of Colorado, which has 
got, according to common consent, the wisest system ol law applicat 
the distribution of water, is not interested in promoting large land 
holdings, aud the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Teter], himself a citi- 
zen ever since white settlement in that country, knows that 
thing has resulted from it. 

The State of Colorado by its constitution set the pattern for all the 
States in that area. It dedicated every inch of water within the limit 
of the State to the public use, and prescribed the order in which that 
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use should have preference: first, for domestic purposes; second, for 
agriculture ; third, for manufacturing; and fourth, for mining. Who 
ever, therefore, takes a Crop of water out of oneof the streams in Co! 

rado does it under authority of the law of the State, and under a rule 


by which he can not take more than he uses, and under wh vi ‘h every 
one who comes after him who wants can also have what is left upon 
termsalready known and provided. The man who has got a section « 
land is not entitled to water under the law ot Colorado or the law of any 
of the interior States for that section unless he has subjected that s« 
tion to the plow, unless he is ready to use it. 

If he is using water on 10 acres of that land th: 
behind him can take all the water that the first man does not need for 
that 10 acres, and so on. So it is in Utah, and so it is in all parts ot 
that great couniry. There is no monopoly of water, there-is no mo 
nopoly ofland. On the contrary, as [ said, the constant, the inevitable 
tendency is toa subdivision of holdings. Witness, as I have before said, 
Utah, where every inch of water that can be usefully taken under pres- 
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gone to settlers, and now possesscd by a fi corporation and em 
braced in one single inclosure in the western quarter of that State 
If Texas has saved anything from its domain that it could geta rail 
road to take, I have not heard of it. It has given more land to rail- 
roads in proportion to the iia ge of the railroads built within its 
limits than the United States ever gave. And Florida, 37,000,0C0 acres 
in extent. confesses that more than half its area |} gone the same 
way, not by the action of the nited States, I ak you to observe: 
every single grant 3 made by the Legislat the State of Florida, 
one-half of that State ime ed to railroads 
President, from thes e two source ire itiw talk about cor- 
porate and foreign land-ho tdi ny in the arid regic No, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there Sad decemnie holding in the W equence. We 
hear about it now and then, and I am 1 npts to te how thestory 
about it gotastart. A Scotchman, whom 1 h: casually meet 
ind who being interested in an option on 01 ) ission on the sale 
of a cattle ranch in Wyoming ing in th prints that Con 
oI yas about to enact a law rbidding l-holding te a 
letter to the th un Commissioner » Gel Land Office inquiring 
about it, sayir doe the cory yn with e had the incidental 
connection of whi > V havemek en owned ab yO) aia juare, we will 
ay, in the Territory of Wyomi ny and the p 1 ion of Congres 
would prevent a sale of the san »n Scotlan | é r got into the 
spapers and there were added to estimates of the 
in nt of land owned by alictr othe | the Unit ite 
“lL wl the whole of these specu tem } toget they 
made up a large acreage and om t of co espread, 
ind it and the speculative estim: a | 
It turned out that the co ip ol } t poke 
only owned a section of land « itt! ne of t illeys of 
Wyoming, and because the adjoining land wa rt occupied the p« 
< ors of the section of patented land used it for pasturage p " 
grazing their cattle npon it, a Lby some arra rent with s l 
ise, who had 2 similar amount of land right on an adjace stream 
they divided the intervening range between t! use and tl poke 
xf each one as entitled to so much lan it great rush at 
one time of cattle companies to that w rn area, ind db igl 
pri or cattle he eraze ran rt very 1 the ran 
overpast ired, most of the « Jmpanit fa ed, 1 { eded 
were ery great Some fortunately sold ¢ l , retoenet up i 
hom the lo of course fe bt itity of Jand which passed 
from the Government ou account of t very 8! ] But 
ll or large, it was too great. I to be no princi 
ple more saered than thi that allt 1 th American 
(lag floats shall be in the ownership cither ( ernment of the 
United States or of the men ho yield ol » it as citiz 
and the bill which I had the honor to introdur Senate and ! 
became a law forbids the acqui m of lands ll the 
t over which the United States has ju ) 
but, as compa ed with the great hody of t I i gon 
into private p on under the bene nt ( nd lawsip 
the arid regions, the holdi: of foreigners ar a fl b pon an 
lephant. The outcry abo t n ti ind 
it has less nov 
What the land law I ion ill the area ovei 
which the popu! tates has spread they ought to 
continue to do under proper limitations for the land we h t got 
There is one policy, as the Senator from Wisconsin {[ Mr. SPooNER] ex 
presses it, which would say to the Governmer Part with no more 
land, in order that those v ho already own eid may get better prices 
r that whicl oa » » and » hetter nrive nroduets of it,’? 
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But there 
the Government has got land which any citizen wishes for the pur- 
pose of making @ home thereon, for the purpose of developing it and 
making it fruitful, we will let him have it. It gives opportunity for 
enterprise, a field for the energies and aptitudes of our people. It 
gives them something to do on American soil, enables them to change 
their occupation, and operates to relieve the congestion which comes 
in our great cities; it is a perpetual safety-valve. It has brought about 
the great internal development, to be followed some day very soon by 
an external one equally great and which could not have come without 
it, which makes the United States to-day the leader in everything ex- 
cept aggressiveness among the nations of the civilized world. 

We have had little foreign commerce since the war because we hav 
had better within. We have had an internal commerce of greater pro- 
portions than any other nation ever had. We have not plowed the 
ocean as we might have done, and as compared with the early part of 
our career, because we have plowed the lands of the interior. We 
have not built ships to navigate the ocean beeause the wise ship-build- 
ers of New England and other portions of the East, after the close of the 
war, found that they could make more money building railroads in the 
West, and they have extended them into nearly all the habitable area, 
producing a wonderfal development which enables us to know the r 
sources of even the most remote portions of the country. 
got the one thing which more than anything else is the 
foundation of national independence, and that is a surplus of food prod- 
ucts, and along with that we have got a railroad system which will 
enable us to bring these products to any given point for foreign ship- 
ment or domestic use cheaper and quicker than the resources of any 
other nation can thus be focused. The pioneer has had his share in this 
great work, and no history of the growth of this country during the 
past fifty years would be worth opening the pages of if it did not take 
into solemn and thoughtful account what he hasdone. He has blazed 
the way for the teeming millions who occupy the West; he has sown 
what others have reaped. The country and not himself has had the 
fruit of his labor The doubts and dangers he confronted were man- 
ifold, largely unforeseen,and yet always courageously met, Hegained for 
himself sometimes; oh, yes, but where one man gained ten lost. There 
was but one inevitable gainer—the country. Every sacrifice of the 
pioneer brought wealth to the nation. 

\s lL said in the beginning, there is no such record of fortitude, of 
courage, of patient determination, of that patriotic building which takes 
litile account of one’s own self, but always the prosperity of all, as that 
exhibited by the settler upon the Western frontier, Human he has 
been; oh, yes. He has taken advantage of the Government in a 
mean way occasionally, no doubt. Whodoesnot? Who is there that 
presents aclaim before Congress that expects that claim to be tried in 
the same way that it would be if it were tried against an individual ? 
Who does not take account of the fact that he owns a part of all the 
national resources in getting what he can get from Congress, and that 
in getting money from the Government he gets at least a part of that 
which belongs to him independent of his special claim 

When invited to go upon the public land the pioneer says, ‘‘ It is true 
they will establish some rules and regulations as to the manner in 
which I may acquire title to a piece of land,’’ but, with that American 
directness which always adopts the easiest and cheapest road to the 
end, he says, ‘‘I do not care so much about these regulations, and 
which are matters of detail, but I want to make a home and make it 
here.’’ He has found coadjutors in his neighbors. He has not always 
found enemies in the land office, and against his individual sin, venal 
and rarely involving moral turpitude, | put the greatest accomplish- 
ment the human race has ever shown in the development of any coun- 
try. Whoever else may reproach him, I will not. Whoever else may 
seek to find blemishes in that great achievement, I will not. To us 
the splendor of it obscures them all. 

Now, Mr. President, there is just one thing else I want to state, 
which may be fairly taken into account in this connection. I think it 
was Prince Metternich who said that the statesman per se wasthe man 
who knew and understood the resources of his country. It has been a 
part ef a wise governmental purpose from the beginning to find out 
what the resources of this country were. We have had geological sur- 
veys, and surveys within surveys oftentimes, but they have been in 
this line of finding out what we have. It was to some extent the cnri- 
osity of the Yankee who, having lost a cent, said he did not care about 
that miserable copper coin, but he would like to learn where in thunder 
the thing had gone; butit was also more a feeling that to know was to 
be able to devise new means for national independence. 

But the pioneer is not always or alone he who develops the agricult- 
ural regions. Thecountry has no end of indebtedness to the pionecrs 
who have developed the mining resources of the mountain regions at 
great hazards. I have had abundant opportunity to observe the qual- 
ity and the labor of the men who have so wonderfully developed the 
resources of Colorado. And in connection with what has been said 
about the value of topographical and geological surveys with reference 
te the development of mining regions I will venture to relate an inci- 
dent which came under my own observation. 

As we all know, gold was discovered in 1859 in what was then called 
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the Pike’s Peak country, though 100 miles distant from that 
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ance. But still it was all known as the Pike’s Peak count 


first discoveries were at the place where Denver is now located 


| there was a great rush of people to the locality and equal] 


all portions of the country round about were prospected. 

no railroads nearer than Jefferson City, Mo., and the : 

what could be called transportation was the Missouri R ) miles 
distant, and most of this distance was over a trackless an tled 
prairie, the present arid and subarid regions of Western 

Nebraska and Eastern Colorado. Tens of thousandsof per: 

of gold traversed this area, braving Indian hostility and ot 

perils. 

The chief mining in those days in Colorado, as well as elsew} 
this country, was placer mining. This was carried on to a! 
tent in the vicinity of what is now Leadville. The work of the 
placer is still visible in the abandoned flumes and ditches i 
vicinity. Some ofthe mines are still worked—notably a plac 
erty about 20 miles below Leadville, known as the Gaff placer, 
recently owned by Cincinnati parties. But about six years a, 
property was sold to some Englishmen. They sent out from 
land, to take charge, one of the best known of English min 
gineers, one who had experience in nearly all the mining reg 
the world. He found a ditch bringing water upon the placer grou 
his company, which had been constructed in 1859 by the p 
without engineering appliances, the instrument with whi 
been located being a ‘‘ go-devil’’—in effect, a pairof dividers 
of wu equal length. Theditch wasseveral miles in leugth, const 
along a steep mountain-side, where ditch construction is always 
cult and hazardous, even with the best of appliances. Yet t 
miners had built a ditch which at the expiration of nearly thirty 
was in first-class condition. 

‘These same English people, afte. they bought the property, emp! 
the most scientific engineer they could get in this country, who bu 
ditch tocarry the water from the otherside of the mountain across to thei; 
placer ground, at a cost of $75,000, and Captain Harvey, the engine 
sent there by Mr. Barry, the greatest miner and said to be the ric! 
commoner in England, told me that that specimen of ditch work : 
by those men in 1859, with no instrument of engineering except 
tripod, was the finest piece of work he had ever known to be d 
infinitely superior to the one just completed by his company at a 
of $75,000 by the accomplished engineer whom they had employ: 

I do not attach any great importance to the proposed topographic and 
geological surveys. They are chiefly useful for drainage purposes 
it is of use to find how high the mountains are, the relative height 
the various protuberances and depressions, all right. It keeps a ¢ 
many very nice people employed, and it results in finemaps. It ; 
something undoubtedly to the common stock of knowledge, and I wou 
not oppose it, but as to any other advantage to come from it, 
judgment we shall never realize it. 

But there is one thing that may be done in the direction of ascertai 
what the resources of this region are. There may be wise expendit 
made, not forthe purpose of doing the work which men themselves 
and will do, but for the purpose of giving them an object-lesson, th 
which the individual settler could not well find out, and, if so, 0: 
at a cost beyond his means. This relates chiefly to the quest 
water supply for the whole region of country under consideration 
sources of the same, and the means whereby they can best be uti 

That country is not a back-yard, Mr. President; it is an em; 
True, it is almost wholly undeveloped, but a beginning has been m 

Many years ago tens of thousands of men went into that area fo 
purposes of agriculture, an agriculture depending upon natural! p1 
itation of moisture. They took single quarter-sections of land 
made their little homes upon them, spending thereon all the accu 
lations of a lifetime. The time came last year and the year bei 
and this year when many, nay, most of them, had to confess that t! 
anticipations were not to be realized, that the precipitation of moist 
under present conditions was not sufficient foragricalture. They hs 
not anticipated this. They looked for climatic changes which did : 
come, and they failed to appreciate natural and inevitable conditi 
They did not appreciate that nature would yield slowly, ifat al! 
they, too, must give way and meet nature half-way. 

They went too far away from their base, and they went in » 
tudes. Thousands have left under the stress of unfortunate ci: 
stances resulting in failure. ‘They havesacrificed their al! in an « 
to make homes in the arid region. What they have done and su 
has brought value to the nation, but only loss to them. om: 
stay to be rallying points for a new advance of the line of emigratio 
and some of these days in the not distant future the land will t: 
blossom as the rose. Those who make up the later throng wil! ha 
the benefit of the services and sacrifices of those who have gone | 
fore. I have no doubt that there can and will beasystem of agricu!'- 
ure devised applicable to the arid region without artificial moistu' 
The experiments made at Garden City in Kansas, at the Governme.! 
grass station, and in Colorado encourage this belief. It will be found 
possible by reclamation and otherwise to produce varieties of food-plauts 
which will thrivein localities where the annual precipitation of mo'st- 
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ure is not greater than 15 or 18 inches. This result will be reached | cussed me: es at all, but have bee lling names for the | 
slowly, tut it will come; and there will be a production ample for the | " hs they have been calling names tl rit 
support of a reasonably dense population. There willalso be conser- | Side of the House have ‘ { done more ] 1siD 
yation of storm waters with good effect and over considerable areas | 4 n done by any Hi f hepresentatives 1 single 8 
jrrigation. The arid region is a valuable portion of the public do- | §!"ce (he formation oft ment. | Applau tepudl 
main, and will become in time the home of more people than have ever | S!“e.) And, Mr. Speaker, they have done the b : the cou! 
yet been congregated within its borders. | try < nded. LvVer)y erest has been consulted l 
" The Good Book says the world was made for man. So believing, | er er ae a ll 
believe that man will finally subdue and occupy every portion of it. ar aoe N i ee ee N 
He will have to give way, he will have to yield prepossession, he wil! hg ee as 
have to accommodate himself to circumstances, but that finally he will oo ” i - ' ‘ ; ‘fees 
overthrow nature is no more doubtiul to me as to the future than it is G4 oa a ‘ . a ge te ees — 
as to the past. Ea Ries on, as: ee | Mr. McKINLEY. I did not expect that you w 33 the 1 

Meanwhile there are things in the line of investigation, bringing | y.:1)4) amendm nts. They reauired no discu r did eus 
together known facts and helping in their application, which the Gov- | pose that there were a few important matters in 
ernment can do and should do. | ceontlemen would give us some light upon, but you! 

True, the pioneer has taken the chances voluntarily, but he ought | to do it. Although we eave von a full hour fot 
not be left to perish. Heis poor. He is already doing all and more vielded the time to rent lemen to talk about farm mortzages a 
than his part. The Government should help as has been proposed. depression of agriculture l ot] subjects for » t 

There is a great store of precious metals in the mountains of the West. fore us, which were so fu pnd tably d 
and alongside or near by are fertile lands, needing only the applicae| bate here months ago. 
tion of raoisture to make them yield abundantly. The tworesources| Mr, BLOUNT. It would hav 1 abs 
are helpful and necessary toeachother. The gold and silver could not | cuss the bill in the time that was allowed 
be mined profitably if the wheat, the corn, the barley, and the alfalfa Mr. McMILLIN. Will the gentleman from Ohi 
had to be carried from distant markets. On the other hand, but fo: Mr. MCKINLEY. Yes, sir; I will permit a qu 
the mines there would be no market for the products of the field. | Mr.McMILLIN. Did not the gentleman hims 


The subject is too important to be treated in anarrow way. Oppor- | Sion by saying that he did not understand the 5 


settlement and reclamation. All the home-seekers should not be char- Mr. MCKINLEY. I said nothing of the kind ar 





tunity should still be furnished to obtain title to the piablic lands by | 224 could not tell what their effect would be? 
acterized because of the irregularities of a few. The best possible op- | tat « — be even distorted into such a statement - 
portunity should be afforded all who are willing to go upon the lands Mr. McMILLIN. The gentleman either forg ae 
in good faith. Meanwhile the work of exploration should go on to the a McKINLEY “re. © : 
end that the settler may have all the advantage which comes from as | _ a or at ee ee a a : 
perfect knowledge as possible of all the elements of the problem with | ""\y cMILI gig ee ecole ali amoe rape pena a Te 
which he is confronted. | -dhadie. allen tenia ei: waned ie oon tebt the Ho le 
| Mr. McKINLEY. I said nothing of the kind; | 
} kindness to the gentleman from Tennessee; t R R L sho 
_ _s | that the gentleman is wrong and I am rig 
The Tariff. | Now, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from A i Mr. HERB} 
z | says this is a **sectional bill” 
Mr. McMILLIN. Iam informed that the ; man ha 
PREC uarks for revision; will he kindly turn them over t 
SPEECH Mr. McKINLEY (handing manuscript to Mr. MCMILLIN —_ 
ad | centleman may look at them; here they are; I! noteven looked 
a 7 tT hh . revise } 
ews Witte MORINDERY, Jr., | * them met bowie 
| ie gentleman from Alabama says this is a ectional” bill, l 
OY OHIO, « that the country is suffering because we are “ ti ring with 1 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, . a Tinkering with the tariff!” That is the mission of 
: emocratic party. And this a ‘‘sectional” bil I say there is 
Monday, September 15, 1890. a single paragraph in this bill that is ‘‘ sectional ts charact 
: , 4 : s 4 not one. It is national from beginning to end ! t the Mills 
The Househaving under consideration the amendments of the Senate tothe bill | ) == 
(H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize daties on imports, and for other - 
purposes-— Mr. HERBERT rose 
ieee eee ae Mr.McKINLEY. Wait till I finish this s¢ e. I at tl 
Mr. McKINLEY said : . : Mills bill which you passed in the last House; and tional from 
Mr. Speaker: If any one thing has been demonstrated by this de- topto bottom. You put wl i the fr st? ¢ 3 f he ns 
bate, it has been that the Committee on Rales erred, if it erred at of the se le of the a th ; You put cotton-b - t! fr o-li 
all, in assigning altogether too much time for the consideration of Tom oe he d acer as a : es ee 1 +), a ton all dowd 
the Senate amendments to the House tariff bill. The Committee | f.: srs of the North and wut tueit wool their flax. their hemp. at 
on Rules gave two hours for that discussion, and I invite the atten- | j:)er agricultural products on ee tich f hanienan om the 
tion of the House and of the country to the fact that not fifteen min- al Seam side 71 ; ft - rs ia Y antiomel tfl = re a fro 
utes of those two hours have been devoted to the discussion of the som ‘party a this Ho se « otte t was the MM 1 » dill of t 
amendments coming from the Senate or to the discussion of the tariff Fini. th Congress " ” 
ite lk. Mr. MCMILLIN. Now, will my friend from | 
Very much of the time has been devoted to merely personal contro-| Wye McKINLEY. @b. yes: I will vield 
versy, to settling the question of the consistency of certain gentle- | several] Mempers (to Mr. McKiniry). G 
men on this floor, the question as to how they stood upon the silver Mr. McKINLEY. I have not tl hited 
bill three months ago and how they stand upon it now. I submit | ¢, the centleman from Tennes 
that, with the single exception of the speech of the gentleman from Mr. McMILLIN, I read th he vee 
Louisiana [Mr. Pricer], we have had no discussion of the amend-| . ad stalin hat 
ments that are now pending in this House, sent from the Senate of ee eet nee tee lied noe saaine a 
the United States, and what the gentleman from Louisiana said | Se 
has only coufirmed me in the belief that we are doing exactly right | Laughter and app yon the } . aid 
in non-conceurring in the amendments of the Senate. He has given} Mr. McKINLEY. Ifthe gentleman from Tent 1 
what he deems a sufficient reason why the date that the bill shall | , airy whether I suid what he now reads. ] ld have at 
go into effect should be changed. It seems to me a good and sub- ' n the affirmative: for I did say that I ec l not tell with « 
stantial reason, which should receive the most thoughtful considera- | »¢; s the effect on the revenues: but I tate that t) 
tion by the committee of conference. But, aside from what he has ffect would be about $62,000,000 educt < ited upon tl 
said, this discussion has had no relation whatever to the subject | jy; orts of last year. 
that is im hand, and has shown that it is not real debate the oppo Mir. McMILLIN. B his is ( s the au 
nents want, but au opportunity for general party and personal con- | tion involved. 
troversy. | Mr. McKINLEY. We can not play upon words ike this b 
Why, the gentleman from Georgia himself [Mr. TURNER] at the | that yon call a ‘‘sectional” bill- 
very outset said he did not propose to discuss the measure, but he Mr. HERBERT. Let me ask the gentleman a questio1 
proposed to discuss the method of its passage. The methods of the Mr. McKINLEY. WhenI get through with your “ secti a 


majority, methods to transact the public business—why, they are | legation I will hear you. This is called a “sectional” bill; now 
hown to the country and approved by the country. The trouble | what has this billdone? It has taken care of every product of the 
with the other side of this House has been that they have not dis- | South unless you except sugar. 
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Several Members on the Republican side, It has taken care of 


Mr. McKINLEY, And it has given to the producers of sugar a 
bounty equal to the duty they heretofore have been enjoying a direct 
and assured protection. 

Mr. COLEMAN, Which the Republican party has pledged itself 
10 maintain. 

Mr. HERBERT Now 
question 7 

Mr. McKINLEY. Ihave a number of items here that I want to 
call the gentieman’s attention to. Yellow pine, I believe, is a prod- 
uct of the Sounth—produced nowhere else. 

Mr. HERBERT. And white pine is a product of the North. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Exactly; and under this bill yellow pine of th: 
south is made dutiable at $2 and white pine of the North at $1. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] Take rice. Take mica. This 
product of North Carolina and of Tennessee we found upon the free- 
list; we in the House took it from the free-list and put it upon the 
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Mr. MCKINLEY. The gentleman from Alabama must kyo 
he talks about the House bill that we did not put binding-ty 
the free-list. We madeit dutiable at 1} cents. 

Mr. HERBERT. Iam not talking of the House bill, py: 


| Senate bill, which you do not give us a chance to amend or ¢ 


vill the gentleman from Ohio yield for a | 


dutiable list, and in open Senate our provision was approved by a | 


majority vote. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Take coal and iron ore. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. Yes, take coal; take iron ores; take sponges; 
take oranges; take rice; take anything you produce in the South, 
and look through our billand you will find in every particular it has 
the same meed of protection that we have given to the industries of 
the North, And we propose, Mr, Speaker, to go right on protecting 
the South as we have done for twenty-five years; in spite of them- 
selves, in spite of their Representatives, we propose to go on giving 
them such protection as will still farther increase their industrial 
prosperity and development. [Applause on the Republican side. } 
We have done it for twenty years or more, and we will not stop so 
long as we have a majority in Congress, notwithstanding their Rep- 
resentatives here oppose the very principle upon which the prosper- 
ity of the South depends and to which it must look for its future 
development, 

Mr. HERBERT. Now will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. McKINLEY. ‘Talk abont “methods.” You have been in the 
control of the House for twelve years, since 1876. Point to the puab- 
lic measure you have pat upon the statute-books in the interest of 
the country or of your fellow-citizens in all that period of time. You 
said you would revise the tariff, and in all those years you were never 
able to do 1t. 

Mr. HERBERT, Because a Republican Senate defeated our bill. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Ah, bat you had the Senate in that time; it was 
Democratic for two years, and during the same period you had the 
Ilvuse, You said you would reduce the revenue ; yet in all those years 
you reduced the revenue less than $7,000,000 





And during the cleven | 


years, in which the Republicans have controlled, from 1866, we wiped | 


from the statute-books three hundred and sixty-two millions of an- 
nual taxation and we propose by this bill to rel) away sixty millions 


more. [Applause on the Republican side. There is the record of a ! : mp ; as ; 
Tn ee ee i ae de. ] : . | spect to his abilities and virtues, whoever criticises the design is o 


party that has methods. But you have had no methods except those 
of obstruction and of maddened resistance to public measures. 
| Laughter and applause on the Republican side, ] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I demand a vote, 

Mr. HERBERT. Will the gentleman yield to my question now ? 
[Cries of “ Vote!” ‘*Vote!”] I ask the gentleman now if he is 
willing to yield to the question? [Renewed cries of “ Vote!”’] 

Mr. McKINLEY. Yes, I will yield to the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. HERBERT. I want to ask the gentleman, if it was “sectional” 
in the Mills bill to put cotton-ties on the free-list, what do you call 
it in the McKinley bill to raise the tariff on cotton-ties and put, at 
the sane time, binding twine upon the free-list ? 

Mr. McKINLEY. I call the act—what you term the McKinley 
bill—an act in the interest of American manufacturers and the Ameri- 
can eget and I believe your proposition to put cotton-ties on the 
free-list is an act in favor of the British rather than the American 
manufacturer and against the interests of American consumers. 
{| Applause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. HERBERT. The gentleman does not answermy question, I 
isked him to state to me—— 

Mr. McKINLEY. Cotton-ties are to-day on the dutiable list-—— 

Mr. HERBERT (interrupting). And you are raising the duty on 
them still higher. 

Mr. McKINLEY (continuing), And we can not manufacture them 
in the United States successfully because of the low duty. Therefore 
this is a revenue tariff, and the consumers pay the 1 cent a pound. 
Now, we propose to make it 2 cents a pound, so as to start up our 
own factories and enable your people who use these ties to get 
cheaper cotton-ties than they can get from the other side to-day. 
We propose that they shall get cotton-ties at a lower rate, made in 
the South, in the,gentleman’s own State, made in our own estab- 
lishments, manufactured by our own workmen, and produced from 
our own raw material. {Prolonged applause on the Republican 
side. 

Mr. HERBERT. Why not adopt the same policy in regard to 
binding-twine? Why not increase the duty on that in the interest of 
the farmers of the Northwest so as to enable them to get their bind- 
ing-twinecheaper? Ifthe rule holds good in regard to cotton-ties, it 
wust hold good in regard to binding-twine. 


| 


} 
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Mr. MCKINLEY. And when we do give you a chauce y 


everything else but the subject in hand. [Laughter and use 

ov Republican side. } 
Mr. HERBERT. Lam discussing waat is before us. Lam 

ing what is in the amendments of the Senate; and I think the ean 

tleman will find it difficult to explain to the people of this country 


why a different principle shall prevail in regard to cotton-ti: 
binding-twine. 
[ Here the hammer fell.] 


Samuel J. Randall, 


REMARKS 


HON. FRANK HISCOCK, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Saturday, September 13, 1890, 
On the resolutions relative to the death of Samuel J. Randa 

Mr. HISCOCK said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: Before entering the Chamber I was not ay be 
Senate was considering resolutions in memory of Mr. Randa! 
I will not go to other duties, pressing as they are, without pla 
the RecorD a few words expressive of my estimation of his abiliti« 
public virtues. 

L served with Mr. Randall ten years iu the House of Represent 
and early in the period an acquaintance began which soon ripen: 
friendship and great personal regard, at leaston my part towar 
and I am quite sure that he frequently extended to me more t 
ordinary official and parliamentary consideration. 

Ife possessed abilities of a very high order, and to say that 
an honest, unseltish statesman is as unnecessary, if not offensiv: 
defend the loyalty and patriotism of Lincoln,Grant, Sheridan, « 
man. 

Mr. Randall had attained a position above that atmosphere in 
private hates and personal jealousies and poisonous slanders | 
der personal defense and explanations necessary. Monument 


pelled to admit his great excellence ia the class to which he be! 

Mr. Randall was both an honest and earnest partisan. Hereco, 
that our’Government is administered by parties and, without rey 
his personal fortunes, was convinced the Democratic party would 
power more largely promote the general prosperity of the country) 
more certainly than the Republican party perpetuate those democrat 
and republican principles upon which our form of government rests 
was never doubtful or hesitating in his judgments or opinions 
believing as he did, he rejoiced over the victories of the Democra d 
mourned over her defeats, for to him her triumphs were bis coun 
Strong as were his convictions in this respect, however, he never s 
to degrade the party he soearnestly opposed. What I mean is tliat he 
never contributed to her mistakes, ifshe madeany. Petty polit 
small statesmen in the opposition—if they should be dignitied |) 
appellation—upon the theory that the party in power is responsi!) 
contribute to her mistakes; if there are bad men in the majority. they 
will unite with them to promote venaland improper legislation. \! 
Randall never descended to that method; his country was in\ 
and his patriotism was of too high anorder to permit him to 
to any temptation to sacrifice her interests and honor for even the t 
being. 

In the legislative body of which he was so long the leading 
ber, when in the minority, his influence to the fullestextent wase 
to obtain in legislation the best possible results, however streng! 
and distinguishing they might prove to his party opponents. 

I have more than once seen a party leader rescued by him fro: 
feat or from a vicious amendment to his bill, promoted by those 
own side or a combination extending to both sides. 

Mr. Randall was not a popular or magnetic speaker and did 1 
sess the wonderfal power, by eloquent appeals and denunciatiou 
logic clothed in the laces and diamonds of rhetoric, to sway 0! 
ence those who heard him or read his speeches; but he wasa lea‘: 
men and a captain of leaders. Those who knew him intimately © 
not agree upon the qualities that enabled him to exercise so long | 
commanding influence, but they will agree he possessed and held th: 
scepter apparently without effort, whether in or out of the Speake! 
chair. Hisintellectual equalsgravitated to him and followed; thoug' 
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less inferiors surrendered themselves to his guardianship, and it was 
not on account of an argument or appeal made at an imminent crisis 
When out of sympathy with the majority of his party associates i: 


vy 


the House of Representatives upon one great question, and when, to | 


to the looker-on upon the other side, personal hatred of him had been 
engendered, upon other than the great disturbing Mr. Randa 
still dorainated and, I believe, was regarded as the party leader by 
both sides of the House. I would say his great influence over those 
with whom he was associated was not attributable to one of his capa 
tiesor characteristics, but was the natural result of their combined force. 
The roots reaching deep into the earth, the gigantic trunk, and th 
wide-spreading branches with their crown of foliage, all make the oak 
possessed of strength that resists the shock of tornadoes and the fierce 
blasts of the storms of a century. 

Mr. Randall was possessed of an intellectual force and power that en 
abled him to perfectly master ail the questions presented to him in his 
long legislative service. He was always equal to the subject and pre 
pared for the occasion; never uncertain in respect to his course or un- 
meaning or doubtful in his advice to others. He was not timorous not 
was he inconsiderate, and never seemed to be afflicted with those troubled 
experiences of uncertainty that many leaders pass through before ad- 
vising or acting. At the proper moment, with quiet manner, without 
oratory that inflamed or any of thearts or methods that excite sympathy 
or passion, with few words he resolved all doubts for his associates. 

Mr. Randall was a just judge of men. It was unnecessary for him 
to learn by conversation with or personal inquiry of the members of 


n ie 
at A 


the Honse how they would vote upon the important questions affecting | 


public or private interests, but still non-partisan in their characte 
I believe, sir, he could, as a rule, from his knowledge of the meu 
bers’ character and mental organization, check a division of the Hous: 
[n his administration as Speaker and his leadership upon the floor, Mr. 
Randall never descended to tricks, combinations, or promises for sup- 
port, but contested the questions fairly and upon their merits. 
not believe he ever sought to secure aid or support through the tre 
mendous influence and power he possessed as Speaker or as chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations, In the one position he did not 
bargain away favors; in the other, he did not for support promise ap- 
propriations in which gentlemen or their constitutents were inter- 
ested; he did not regard legislation as the proper subject for barter 
and trade. 

Mr. President, I will speak a moment of his organization of the com- 
mittees of the House when he occupied the Speaker’s chair. They 
seemed to grow. Openly they were tormed, the members taking their 
places as if controlled by the natural law of selection on account of 
their peculiar fitness to the interests they severally represented and 
their public repute or representative character. 

Mr. President, [ have not spokenof Mr: Randall as dead. He be- 
came a great personality that can not by that great natural change b: 
extinguished or destroyed. He will bea historic figure. He was so 
identified with legislation at the time of such vital consequence to the 
country and with an influence reaching so far into the future that the 
future statesmen and historians will closely study his character. It 
ean hardly be said that the death of any one is an irreparable loss to 
the country; it may be said of his that it created a vacancy not yet 
filled. Irrespective of party relations, he was himself a national po- 
litical issue; and could his vigorous mind have been sustained by the 
requisite physical strength it may be fairly said of him that, like the 
radiation of light from its source, his patriotic and statesmanlike in- 
finence would have been broadened and extended. 


r. 
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James B. Beck. 
REMARKS 
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HON. MARCUS A. SMITH, 
OF ARIZONA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
3, 1890, 
On resolutions of respect to the memory of James B. Be« 
the State of Kentucky. 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: At Friars’ Carse, in one of the most romantic and his- 
toric shires in Scotland, many years ago, the immortal Ayrshire Plow- 
man, on theglazed windows of a rustic house, witha borrowed diamond, 
inscribed these words: 

Life is but a day at most, 

Sprung from night, in darkness lost. 
_ While this may be true of many lives, it is not true of Burns, nor is 
it true of him whom the nation mourns to-day. A life so full of manly 
deeds, s0 rich in honest labor, can not be lost in darkness. 
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nortal, yet the gr hievements of a gre: ‘ dedicat 
rtality. If it itherwise, how vain be nes the lofti Al 
Lion « an, | e the noblest live how tray se 
in not be that exam t u Beck wil 
é as ) ] as ib cy ar 1e x Wa Ss, al cting 
to its { a storm ed boy I 1 lewed only as 
an exam} eath, he bequeathed to the ry ¢, toilir 
the 1 a richer inheritance than ever tell 1 princely hand 
It is not my purpose here to attempt : v of s distin hed 
| public service, for that has already been don those moreint tely 
| ucquainted with his life in the two Chaml this Capitol, br can 
| not forbear a word or two in this. Coming in ea life 
trom Scotiand, he finally cast his lot in iless vall yf the Elk- 
horn, in the heart of the far-famed blue-; region of Kentucky 
Among a people second to none on earth in all the virtues which adort 
American civilization and give stability to our form of governmen 
people educated, well-to-do, brave, honest, proud, and manly, he very 
soon, by the rectitude of his lifeand the possession and practice of those 
virtues which had made the place of his adoption famuus, attracted will- 
ing recognition which culminated in a love sostrong that they dealt to 
him with unsparing hand the greatest honors in their gift. Recognizing 
| the justice and generosity with which he had been received, he more 
than repaid in tireless labor and reflected renown the great debt which 
he felt was due them. 

I’lung into public life at a time when the country was i dan 
ver from the passion and prejudice of legislation than it lat As at 
the hands of open force and coming from a border State o led 
sympathies, he by manfully withstanding the beating storm attracted 
the attention of the whole people and sprang at once to the very tore 

| front of that almost helpless minorjty to whose persistent patriotism i 
largely due the tinal peacetul settlement of those great problems which 


! coll ge. 


the war leit as its bitter heritage. 

Mantlully and bravely did he dothe work which duty assigned him. 
It is needless here to specify the great questions in which he took 
spicuous position, for he was conspicuous in ail he un raking 
an active part pro or con in all the controlling policies of the times, he 


cou 


lertook. 


died leaving no statesman behind him with more intimate knowledge 
of Federal legislation and few, if any, as well equippea for its duties 
Mr. Speaker, it is not as a public servant nor as a statesman that 
most love to think of him. 
I met him first at Lexington, Ky., in 1869, during my first year at 


I was then impressed with his great force and with his blunt 


| ness of speech, both of which somewhat awed me and forbade in me 
| any effort to approach him. 
My studies consuming most of my time gave me little opportunity 


Life is | 


to meet him, except perhaps on the street, w 
triends about him. 

Aiter I had begun in that city the practice of law I met him fre- 
quently, and the nature that at first impressed me with its austerity 
became as tender, as approachable, and as kindly as ever graced the 
life of agentleman. ‘This was true not only in my case, but true as 
well with every man who knew him well. Many a favor could I now 
recall which he has cheerfully done me; yet his life was so full of 
iavors and kindnesses to all whora he knew and liked that I 
specific mention. 

On my entrance to the Fiftieth Congress I met no one who 
a more cordial greeting, nor any who ever took like time and pains to 
explain away the difliculties in which my ignorance of parliamentary 
law often involved me. He would have done as much for any young 


here he always had warm 


an forbear 


© lilt 


a’ 


man seeking his aid. Within a strong, rugged exterior he carried 

| big and as true a heart as ever beat. 

The just tribute and correct estimate of the man as he was, so abl 

| presented to us by his distinguished friend, Mr. BRECKINRID nak« 
| what others may say seem tame and commenplace. What most im 
pressed me in the man was his unyielding, aggressive force, his tireles 
| energy, and the direct, honest, straightforward methods of his mind. 
In the friend I was equally impressed with his tender consideration, 
| his kindliness, his gentleness of soul, and the intensity of his love fo 


his own people. 
A better husband, a more affectionate fathe: 


and a truer friend ha 


ver rough fields in 
log Came he 
i charmed his tired com 


| never lived or died among us. In every relation of life he rose to the 
| fullest measure of exalted manhood. 

| Yet with all this the simplicity of his daily life was refreshing to 
| behold, and made his triendship seem, as it was, sincerely genuin He 
| loved the horse, the dog, and the gun as few men love them, and few 
| men were better judges of them than he. With what zest he enjoyed 


the open air; with what ease he carried his gun 0 
| search of game throughout theday; and wh 
as fresh and buoyant as morniog found him an 


neve seemed 


panions with many quaint stories and delightful experiences which 
| that or other such days had given him. 
['o me he was at times the most delightful talker Lever heard. Ilis 


sson to his younge! 


ling that 


simplest stories, unconsciously to him, bore alwaysa | 
] gone from his companionship at times tec 
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listeners. 
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there was little worth reading that he had not thoughtfully perused. 
To the young men whom he blessed with a share in his confidence his 
mind seemed a perfect storehouse of valuable facts. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Beck has been often likened to some of the sturdy 
forces of nature. The simile isnot inapt. Viewed from adistance he 
appeared a ragged, rock-ribbed mountain, which, on approach to its 
bosom, revealed sweet violets blooming there, giving freely their gentle 
fragrance to ail about them. I have never known a man in whom the 
genticand the strong were so intimately blended. We shall never look 
upon his like again 
hough he has been succeeded in the Senate by one of the ablest men 
in publiclife, yet be will be missed and mourned, not only by his friends 
and associates, but by the toiling millions as well, in whose interest he 
had wrought so long and so faithfully. While the nation mourns its 
loss and trien weep at his bier one ray of light pierces the gloom, re- 
vealing to us the consolation that though he sieeps his life’s great work 
still goeson toward final consummation. Ile ‘* hasceased from his labora 
and his works do follow him,’’ evidencing the rich reward to which he 
is entitled and which we know he now enjoys. 

» much has already been so well said of the public service and pri- 
vate life of him who honored me with a degree of his friendship that 
I have been forced thus to speak somewhat personally of him as he ap 
peared tome. I make no apology farther than you may find it in my 
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profound admiration for him as a statesman and my great love icr him | 


as a man 


James B. Beck. 


REMARKS 


OF 


CHARLES E. HOOKER, 


OF MISSISSIPPI 


HON. 


IN THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, September 13, 1890. 
The Liouse having under consideration resolutions of respect to the memory 
of James B. Beck, late a Senator from the State of Kentucky— 

Mr. HOOKER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am not amongst those whose names appear on the 
list upon the Speaker’s desk. ‘This arises possibly from the fact that 
I was absent during the time in which this list was made up. Listen- 
ing to the eloquent tribute of his intimate friends, I have felt that 1 
could not in justice to the dead and my memory of him permit this 
occasion to pass without some slight tribute, though unstudied, by one 
who in his earlier service in this House had been the recipient of so 
much kindness and courtesy from the distinguished Senator in whose 
honor we meet to-day to pay the last tribute. 

Mr. Beck was about to leave this Hall to take his seat in the Senate 
of the United States when I was first elected to Congress. He was 
among the distinguished men to whom I[ was presented by my friends 
who had preceded me here; and of them all there was none to whom 
I fee! I owe more gratitude for the kindnesses shown me, as a younger 
member of the Congress of the United States, and for the advice which 
flowed from his kindly heart on many an occasion when I had the 
honor to meet him. I have seen him in circumstances of elation 
when he has received the plaudits of his fellow-citizens and the honors 
of the State that delighted to honor him, and I have seen him in the 
hours of affliction, when the hand of misfortune had been laid heavily 
upon him in the death of the most cherished member of his own 
household. 

I chanced to be in this city, though Congress was not then in session, 
when he lost the partner of his bosom, who bad been so long a source 
of consolation and comfort to him. Out of respect to him, thongh not 
associated intimately with his family, I was at the funeral of his wife 
on this occasion. The great affliction which he felt was manifested in 


that strongly marked face, subdued, as it was on that day, by signs of 


sorrow to which ordinarily he was unaccustomed. 

In every relation of life he has stood a marked type of a great man. 
{t has been said by his distinguished friend and magnificent eulogist 
[Mr. BRECKINRIDGE], who stood so near and close to him, that his 
great power was the power derived from the fact that he was of and 
from the people. In that respect something has been said about his 
coming from the aristocratic region ot Kentucky. He may well have 
laid claim to that term, Mr. Speaker; if you trace it back to its original 
Greek meaning, in which the word aristos signifies *‘best,’’ he was in- 
deed and in truth an aristocrat. Claimingit from no lineage of blood, 
from no descent of ancestry, but claiming it as those may who like 
himself spring from the great heart of the people, claiming it because 
of his own ripe thought and his own noble action, in that sense he was 
indeed an aristocrat. 

It has been said by my distinguished friend from Illinois, General 
HENDERSON, who served with him here so many years, that he was 


| definition, sir, andsay thatin my judgment oratory consisted 





not an orator. Sir, if I could make an improvement on the de;), 
of oratory given by the great Roman orator himself, that it , = 
of ‘action, action, action;’’ if I might presume to improvise , 
ness, earnestness, earnestness, then I should pronounce James } 
the most magnificent natural orator I ever listened 

spoke upon any subject that he did not render eve: 

ditors conscious of the fact that they were listening 

was all over in earnest with regard to the subject 

spoke. And I never heard him speak on any question 
not reminded of a scene that occurred in my early life, w 
that great old erator and Frenchman. Major Dévizac, who 

of General Jackson at the battle of New Orleans, make 

the good old State of New Jersey on one occasion. It w 
open air, to an immense auditory. A short distance away w: 
gish canal, and, speaking in apology for the earnestness 
siasm with which his French nature spoke, he said: ‘‘I a: 
you sluggish canal, but I am like my own raging Mohawk. 
my enthusiasm from the people and I give it back te them. 

So it was with this great orator from Kentucky; he recei 
thusiasm from an education in the midst of the people. 
them, and in the loftiest forms of eloquence, in that Senate of | 
bate to which he was transferred from this Hall, arriving t} 
leaped into that arena of high debate armed cap-a-pic for th: 
and took his position side by side with the foremost Senators 
that then sat in that august body. And when the chances oi 
fortune removed from that body its most magnificent exponen 
great truths of which he was the advocate, when that grand old 
Senator Allen G. Thurman, was no longer there, it fell to the | 
great Senator from Kentucky to take the mantle that fell 
shoulders and to rank as the great debater of the Senate. 

ln all the elements, therefore, which constitute true oratory h 
be said to have been an orator of the character that I have descri| 

But it was by those social qualities to which his friends, more 
mately connected with him than I am, have alluded that most 
who knew him here felt endeared. There was no occasion o! a s 
nature, when he was one of the guests, that crowds did not su 
him to hear those genial stories and to bask in that genial smi 
those earnest and eloquent appeals which distinguished him a) 
conversation and in debate. 

I have felt, Mr. Speaker, that the proprieties of this occasion 
not allow me to say less, and they would probably not justify m 
saying more; but I could not permit the occasion to pass by, wu: 
pared as I am, without laying my humble tribute on the grav« 
great Representative, the great Senator, and the great citizen in \ 
honor we meet to-day to pay the last sad tribute of earthly res; 


The MeClellan Pension Bill. 


REMARKS 
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@ 
HON. AMOS J. CUMMINGS, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, September 24, 1890, 


On the bill (8.3711) granting a pension of $2,000 a year to Ellen M. Me‘ 
widow of Maj. Gen. George B. McCiellan— 

Mr. CUMMINGS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The soldier of the Army of the Potomac who d 
esteem it a privilege and regard it a bounden duty to speak on 
of the widow of Maj. Gen. George B. McClellan would lack bot 
triotism and manhood. General McClellan was a brave so! 
skillful tactician, and a true patriot. No general ever more com] 
won the confidence of his troops, none ever had a more devoted ar: 
It was to him that the army of the Potomac owed its effective « 
zation, its drill, its lan, and its first triumphs. His masterly 
ments in West Virginia at the outset of the war brought us the |) 
and almost bloodless victory of Rich Mountain. 

There are men upon this floor who saw Winthrop fall at Big | 
and who slept in the wet trenches at the second siege of York 
There are men within 40 feet of me who heard Hancock’s famous 0 
at Williamsburgh. There are Representatives in this House \ 
threaded the swamps of the Chickahominy with George B. McUlec!! 
and who saw Guiliord D. Bailey yield his life at Seven Pines. | 
are men here who heard the rattle of musketry at Mechanicsville, w! 
faced shot and shell at Gaines’s Mill, and who served the guns at 
vern Hill. Thereare those here who swept over Crampton Pass \ 
** Little Mac,” who had a part in the glories of South Mountain,and 
upheld the Union and its flag upon the bloody field of Antietam. T° 
stone bridge and the bloody cornfield are as vivid in their eyes to-d«) 











as they were twenty-seven years ago this month, when that Borodino 
of American battles was fought. There are men here whoa few wee! 
later flocked to the front of the line and saw their great command: 
his cap in final adieu to the magnificent army he had organized, 
equipped, drilled, and led to victory. The mournful word Com 
back, oh, come back to us, McClellan!’ still ring in their ears. Oth 
brilliant generals afterward led them in battles that cast renewed lust 
upon their arms, but the warmest spot in their hearts was reserved 
their old commander. 

It is not to these men, Mr. Speaker, that I appeal on behalf of 
widow of George B. McClellan. They need no suchappeal. Enha 
in memories of gallant Phil Kearny, of the chivalric Hancock, of 
trepid Isaac I. Stevens, of the brilliant Reno, of the accomplished Rey- 
nolds, of steady-going Sumner, of fighting Joe Hooker, of honest Jo 
Sedgwick, and a score or more of McClellan’s corps, division, and | 
gade commanders who have joined the bivouac of the dead, they 1 
no reminder of the duty of the country toward his widow. Indeed 
they themselves are the strongest reminder of his services and of th 
debt the country owes her. She at least should be shielded from 
penury. 

No man has questioned the patriotism of her husband; no man will 
question his bravery, skill, and generosity to the vanquished; no man 
can question the value of his magnificent public services. 
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Lincoln said that it was the victory at Antietam that gave him the op- | 


portunity to issue his emancipation proclamation. 


Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Pensions has unanimously reported | * 


this bill for the relief of the widow of George B. McClellan. It ought 
to pass without opposition. No party prejudice, no sectional feeling 
should be shown in its consideration. It impeaches the gratitude of 
the nation to make distinctions in granting pensions to the widows o! 
eminent American generals. I hope that the three bills before th« 
House this afternoon will receive favorable consideration. McClellan, 
Frémont, Crook, all three rendered the country needed and essential 
service. ‘To care for their widows is a comely way for the nation to 
express its appreciation. 


Deficiency Bill, 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. LEWIS E. PAYSON, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, September 24, 1890. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under considera- 
tion the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H, R. 11459) making appropria- 
tions to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1890, and for prior years, and for other purposes— 

Mr. PAYSON said: 

Mr. CHAIKMAN: Theseclaims are supported here by good men, who 
are doubtless sincere in theirclaims for constituents and friends; they 
doubtless believe these claims are just and proper, and I do not criti- 
cise them; but after a very careful examination of the subject, made 
several years ago, I feel that the claims are not just, and that there is 
no liability on the part of the Government for them, and that they 
should not be paid; and I hope the House will non-concur in the Sen- 
ate amendment. 

It is urged that they are old and that justice has been long delayed. 

Singularly enough, Mr. Chairman, their age is accompanied by 
vigor of growth that is remarkable. 

In 1835, when the first bill passed either House, and under the charge 
of Daniel Webster, who had had large professional experience with them 
he asserted that they would not exceed ten millions of dollars and that 
five millions would be a fair allowance to the claimants ip full settle- 
ment. 

Now, by thé growth attendant upon their age, I suppose, fallowing 
the usual course of nature when carefully matured and fostered, th 
claims have grown until excellent authority places the probable amount 
of these claims at above thirty millions of dollars. 

I quote from the report from the Committee on Appropriations in 
the last Congress: 

The first fact that attracts attention in coming to the consideration of thes 
Claims is their great magnitude. The law officers of the Government infor 
usthat upon computation of them as filed in the Court of Claims they exces 
the sum of $40,000,000, and the number of vessels seized or detained, as set fort! 
in petitions filed, is 2,300. Mr. Webster, speaking for the claimants in the Sen 
ate in 1836, declared that ‘‘ the papers showed that American citizens had clai 
against the French Government for 615 vessels unlawfully seized and confis- 
cated,”’ and the estimates heretofore made of the total amount of the claim 
have ranged from one-fourth to one-eighth only of the amount now demanded 
From the best meaus of information at hand the committee are of opinion that 
after all deductions and rejections by the Court of Claims the aggregate amoun 


will exceed $30,000,000. The amount already reported by the court and in 
eluded in the present bil! is therefore but a small part of the whole, but a de- 
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Mr. PAYSON 


of ever 


ro resume what I was saying, Mr. Chairman, instead 
y Federal authority—reterring now to Congress—approving 
these claims when presented, I assert, and I have the record betore me 
to prove, that, when these claims were presente’ to Congress during 
the lifetime of the first generation, the generation the individuals ot 
which were actors in the events which gave rise to these claims, they 
were not favorably considered, and there never was a tully favorable 
report recognizing the validity of all of them in Congress during that 
period. 


agree; but in their youth, Mr, Chairman, when the recollections of the | 


men who dealt with the subject-matter of these claims were fresh and 
vivid, when the witnesses were alive, when the men who had been 
actors in these matters were still active in public affairs, although 
these claims were presented to Congress Lime after time, there never 
was until 1826 a favorable report with reference to them. 

Mr. COGSWELL, I beg the gentleman's pardon. That is not so. 

Mr. PAYSON. I will publish the record in my speech. 

More than that, there never was a bill in favor of one of these claims 
that ever passed either House of Congress until the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, Daniel Webster, having charge of a bill in 
1835, succeeded in passing it through Congress, and the action of Con- 
gress then was based upon the great speech which he made upon that 
occasion. Mr. Chairman, Daniel Webster had been the attorney for 
those claimants for years. Receipt atter receipt for money which he 
had collected as attorney for claimants for depredations committed 
prior to the war between France and the United States may be seen 
to-day in the Treasury Department. I only submit, in connection 
with this fact, that, with all the transcendent genius which that great 
lawyer possessed, it is barely possible that his relation to these claim- 
ants as counsel for years may have influenced his judgment somewhat, 
not in an improper sense, but in their favor when he came to act upon 
this question at the other end of the Capitol. Butthe point Iam now 
making is this: I want this committee to understand that the state- 
ment made by the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. McComas] that 
these claims have always received formal approval by the Federal an- 
thorities is incorrect, the fact being that during the first generation of 
their existence—and I emphasize this—— 

Mr. COGSWELL. And Ideny it. Here is a report made in 1807. 

Mr, PAYSON. I know the report the gentleman refers to, and it 
was not a favorable report upon all these claims. I have the report 
under my hand made in 1807 by General Marion, in which the commit- 
tee say they decline to give an opinion as to the time when the claims 
ought to begin or ‘‘ the period for captures after which the memorialists 
wonld not have been entitled to compensation from France and of 
could not be entitled to inde mnity from the United States.’ 

The italics are my own. 

| have here a brief résumé of the early treatment of these claims, 
which I will insert: 

EARLY TREATMENT BY THE GOVERNMENT. 


Furnished by Mr. C. W, Russell, of the Department of Justice, in pursuance of 
a request by the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations. } 


It must ever be a stumbling-block in the way of these claimants that the men 
who were contemporary with the events out of which grew the claims did not 
pay them. Of the acts of the Government alleged to have made it liable, con- 
temporaries must be acknowledged to have had a vivid and comprehensive 
view which antiquarian researches can not give. How, then, did the Govern- 
ment treat these claims? 

In 1802 a special committee of the House reported on them, through Mr. 
Giles. Although special committees are, wenevally. selected with a majority in 
favor of the proposed measure, this committee simply reported the facts, re- 
viewing all the hostile laws of the United Statesand France, the treaties, nego- 
tiations, etc., and concluded without recommendation, as follows: 

**Upon the whole view of the case, the committee submit it to the House to 
determine whether the Government of the United States be, in any respect, 
bound to indemnify the memortalists and whether there be any ground for dis- 
crimination between the cases of losses sustained before the acts of the 28th of 
May, 1798, the 7th of July, 170%, and the hb of July, 1798, and the cases of losses 
sustained after those periods,"’ 





cours 


ee 


No action was taken during the session, and in 1803 (January 28),a motion to | 
appoint a special committce to consider the subject was rejected by a vote of 31 | 


against 39, 

A tew days later a resolution declaring that indemnity ought to be paid was 
lost by a vote of 39 to 45 (January 3i). 

Considerable debate took place, and on ebruary 26 a motion to go into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the subject was lost by a vote of 21 to 48 nays, which 
ended the matter for several years. 

Here was a proposition to appoint a committee simply to look into the sub- 
ject deliberately voted down, and after debate a similar proposition to consider 
it in Committee of the Whole voted down by more than two-thirds majority, a 
vote accepted by the advocates of the measure during several years as render- 
ing it useless to pursue the subject. 

With many of the same men in Congress nothing was attempted until 1807, 
when a special committee of the House (and, of course, a friendly committee) 
made a report two-thirds of a page long (February 18, 1807) simply affirming the 
opinion of the committee in favor of the validity of the claims, and concluding: 

‘Your committee beg leave to decline giving an opinion on the precise time 
when those claims ought to commence or on the period for capturesafter which 
the memorialists would not have been entitled to a Compensation from France, 
and, of course, can not be entitled to idemnity from the United States.” 

The committee thus intimated that there was such a time. This could only 
have referred to the same hostile acts of Congress mentioned in the Giles re- 
port. As to this report of 1807, the annals of Congress fail to mention it being 
made oravything in connection with it, and the matter again disappeared from 
Congressional discussions for years. 

Nothing occurred until 1818, when a voice from the Senate is heard, the im- 
portance of which can not be overestimated. It was from a standing commit- 
tee, seventeen years after the action of the Senate in striking out the second 
article. That report (of March 3) was emphatically against the claims, It gave 





the view of a committee of the body which was party to the alleged | 
away ofthe claims, They say : _— 
“It was the duty of this Government to use its efforts for the reclam, 
the property of its citizens thus alleged to have been unjustly taken fr 
by the cruisers of other nations. This duty appearsto have been fulfi|!-. 1 
article of the convention above referred to deierred the negotiation ; , 
definite period on the points it embraced, during which time the tory 
ies, and conventions were to have no operation. This was, in cf 
ciation of these claims, so far as negotiation was concerned. 
The subsequent modification suggested by France produced no 


A “ : : Pas | change in the instrument as ratified by the Senate, and even as it \ 
When gentlemen say these claims are old and venerable I 


negotiated,”’ 

Allusion was made to the fact that “ this claim is made in part by unde 
and even by insurance companies,’ whose claims are said to be * 
weaker than the bona fide claimant of the vessels and merchandise, 
port concludes with the following resolution : 

‘** Resolved, That the relief asked by the memorialists and petition: 
not to be granted.” 

On the 20th of March, 1818, this resolution was voted on and adopted 

Next follows in order oftime a report inthe House by the important (. 
tee on Foreign Affairs (January 31, 1822), concluding witha similar reso! 
Among other things the committee say: 

* Your committee are of opinion that the assent of the American Gove) 
to such an article was the result of a thorough conviction only that thx 
which it embraced on the Government of France were, owing to the ch: 
and conduct of that Government, entirely hopelcss; and that an empty | 
ise to negotiate further on them, when ii might suit the convenience of | 
Government, was, in effect, an indefinite postponement even of negotiatio: 
and, according to the construction universally given in such cases by th: we 
of nations, equivalent to a virtual reaunciation of the claims,”’ 

Reference is made to the chance of recovery from France as the mea f 
just compensation, and this chance is regarded as infinitesimal. 

This report appears never to have been acted upon, 

Next comes a report in the House by the Committee on Foreign Relat 
1824 (March 25), concluding with this resolution: 

“* Resolved, Thatthe petitions by the several persons who ask indeninit 
spoliaticns committed by French cruisers on their property between tli 
1793 and 1890 be rejected.”’ 

Ihis report refers to Giles’s or thatof aselect committee, and takes its st 
ments of facts as a basis. ‘‘Governed by that report,’’ it says, ‘‘the co 
tee are not satisfied that the French Government ever admitted the 
of the claims of the petitioners or ever intended to pay them; thatthe (o 
ment of the United States used every effort, even to war itself, to rescu é 
property of American merchants fromthe lawiess violence of France; tit its 
efforts to procure payment for the spoliations committed by the French: t 
were not discontinued until it was obvious that there was no hope of success 
and that their Government never received from France any equivalent {i 
the claims of Americans upon France. The war of aggression was comm 
by France, and every act of the United States was a just retaliation [ 
viousinjury. The treaties were annulled by an act of Congressin 1793, in 
sequence of the utter disregard of the stipulations of them by that power 

This report was never taken up, so far as can be found by the annals of « 
gress. 

Nothing further was done, except to procure some documents from the =! 
Department, until 1827. It is to be presumed that what took place after |* 
no longer the ation of contemporaries with the events of 1793-1801. 

But it is suggested that in 1826 new light wasthrown on the subject, ani 
emphasis is laid on this new light by the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
(Mr. Everett reporting): ** The Committee on Foreign Affairs are inclined to 
think that the strength of the claim against the United States was impaired 
a want of information as to the extent and positiveness of this alleged ren 
ation. The journal and correspondence of our ministers who negotiate | 
convention, from which alone the nature and extent of the renunciations cou!d 
be collected, were never made known until the close of the first session of t! 
Nineteenth Congress, when, in obedience to a call of the Senate of the | 
States they were communicated in extenso to that body.”’ 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs was mistaken, however, for the Senate 
had this very journal and this correspondence, and more, read aloud ; 
previous to striking out the second-article in 1801. 

So much for the new light, so far as the Senate is concerned; and, so | 5 
the House is concerned, it is not pretended that the new light did mor: 
emphasize the facts always relied on as rendering the Governmentliable. | 
liability has been rested on the same argument and same facts from tli: 
beginning. The claims against France, the second article, embracing (|i: 
rogated treaties and the indemnities, Napoleon's note, the action of the =" 
not one of these things, which are regarded as establishing the claims, w 
covered in 1826. They were all as notorious in 1802 as they are in 1800. 

Such then was the action of the Government during the life ofthe gener. 
which was contemporary with the events out of which the claimsarose. | 
Senate, one single report, e...:phatically adverse, and one singl« vote, dev !aring 
that the claimants ought not to be paid. In the House, a long report in |v. 
showing the action of France and this Government, without recommen:datio 
and suggesting a war period during which no valid claims arose; followed i 
1808 by a refusal to appoint a committee onthe subject, and a refusal, b: 
of 48 to 21, to go into Comnaittee of the Whole toconsider the question. This 


i 


was followed by nineteen years of inaction, if we exeept a report two- is 
of a page long in 1807, favorable, because by a special committee, but mecting 
with absolute silence and dying from utter neglect. Next come an avers 


report in 1822 and another adverse report in 1824, which, being advers e 
sufficiently acted upon by being left on the table. Nota single break in (hea! 
verse action of either House if we disregard, as we ought, a few senten: 
special committee in 1807. 

We come now to the period after 1826 and after the dying out of 
raries frpm Congress. 

In 1827, a favorable report, known as Holmes’s, by aspecial commit 
Senate and laid on the table; in 1828, a favorable report (one of Everet! 

a page long by the House Committee on Foreign Affairs; same year, * 

able report (one of Chambers’s) by a select committee of the Senate; i) 
similar report (another of Chambers’s); same year, another of Ever: 

1839, a report (Livingston's) by a select committee of the Senate; in De € 
1830, a report of the same thing by Livingston. This was all, down t> !5?! 
and, being analyzed, it amounts to two or three reports, by special coniittees 
and one or two favorable reports by Mr. Everett representing the Hous: ‘ 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. It is to be observed that Holmes’s report, «: |*-: 
simply repo a resolution directing the procurement of evidence con ‘ 
the claims and that Mr. Chambers's first reports discuss the amount 0! 
compensation, saying : . 

“ The committee are not prepared to adopt the rule which obtains in | 
euniary transactions of individuals, by which the voluntary agent or '1>'¢ 
who compromises the claim of another and receives less than the full ai 
is made responsible for the whole. The principle which lies at the foundato 
of this rule fails in its application to governments. There can be no app<e''' 
sion of impure motive or of fraud or connivance inthe conductof a govern mc" 
over the claim of its citizens against foreign governments. * * * A major! 
of the committee, after much deliberation on this most difficult branch of te 








| 


subject, have coneurred in adopting as the basis by which to arrive ata given 
sum the propositions suggested in the instructions to our envoys dated July 15, | 
1797, and which authorized them to stipulate for specific succors to an amount | 
not exceeding $200,000 per annum, in place of a general guaranty A difficulty, | 
it is certain, yet remains: to ascertain the gross sum which will be an exact | 
equivalent for an annual subsidy of that amount,’ Chambers’s second report | 
js accompanied by a bill fixing the compensation at $2,000,000. Everett's com- | 
mittee did not discuss the question. Livingston's recommended $5,000,000, to i 
be distri »uted pro rata. 

Noaction of any kind was taken on these reports. i 

Omitting the action of select committees, which are appointed from the | 
friends ot a proposed measure, and Giles's non-committal report, we have inal! | 
these proceedings Everett's three reports in 1828-29 in favor of the claims and 
seven instances of adverse action, embracing a refusal by the House even toap- | 
point @ committee to consider the subject, a refusal by the House to go into 
Committee of the Whole to consider it, a rejection by the House of a resolution 
that indemnity should be paid, and an affirmative vote by the Senate that th« 
claims ought not tobe paid. Both Houses voted against the proposition that the 
claims were valid; and, before the generation of contemporaries and the vivid 
recollection ofthe eventshad passed away the Government was thus on record as 
denying its liability to pay theseclaims. The judgment ofcontemporary states- 
men was proncunced against them unequivocally. 

in 1835 Webster introduced, advocated, and passed in the Senate, by a vote of 
% to 20, a bill to appropriate $5,000,000 to pay the claims. In the House, this bill 
was reported back by the Committee on Foreign Affairs with the recommenda- 
tion, which the House adopted, that it be laid on the table, as the committee 
had not time to perform the enormous labor of investigating the voluminous 
records bearing on the subject. The committee reported two statements, nei- 
ther of which it adopted as its own, one by Mr. Cambreleng against the bill and 
one by Mr. Everett in favor of it. Mr, Cambreleng’s statement was long and 
very able, and not until the Administration of President Polk, about eleven 
vears later, did the House pass a bill of this kind. 

This report of the Foreign Affairs Committee is very remarkable and signifi- 
cant. It marks aturning point in the history of these claims. Contemporaries 
had passed away, tlie subject had become buried in voluminous records, The 
simplest events were no longer known, but must be unearthed by antiquariin 
researches. A whole national and international history (plain enough to those 
who were part of it) had to be exhumed. A jury of historians was necessary 
to decide intelligently upon the facts of the case. 

Thus, in 1835, the Committee on Foreign Affairs confessed, as Congress did 
in 1885, that the subject was unmanageable. 

Insuch a state of affairs things turned out as might have been foreseen. Cer- 
tain prominent members of Congress continued their able advocacy and pro- 
cured the appointment of special committees to make favorable reports; the 
“Cansten Agency’ was established in Washington to work for the claimants 
and the claimants themselves, in all the seaboard States, urged and petitioned ; 
and the continual ez parte presentation of the case, in season and out, created a 
public opinion favorable to the claimants. 

It is submitted that the action of Congress and committees during this later 
period should furnish but little of an argument for or against the claims. Con- 
gress did not understand them. If a committee could not find time tq digest 
the voluminous records, still less could every member who was required to 
votedoso, The debatesshow that they certainly did not master those records, 
even such as ventured to argue the question. 

It is insisted, therefore, that the positive judgment rendered against the 
claims by contemporaries should lose none of its authority by reason of what 
took place afterwards,aud it is submitted that that judgment ought to have 
sufficed to all aftercomers and ought to end the matter now. 


Mr. COGSWELL. Here it is. 

Mr. PAYSON. ‘The gentleman need not interfere. There is no ne- 
cessity for this. Ihold in my hand the official document and will print 
it in the RecorD in connection with my remarks. I think I.was say- 
ing, Mr. Chairman, when interrupted, that in 1835—— 

Mr. COGSWELL. Eighteen hundred and seven. 

Mr. PAYSON. I hope the gentleman will not interrupt me as to 


A 


dates. I think I know what I amsaying. 
Mr. COGSWELL. Well, you give me no time and you decline to 


yield—— 

Mr. PAYSON. If the gentleman will contain himself and permit 
me to finish my statement, he will not find it necessary to interrupt 
me nor will he dispute what Iam about to say. I say, Mr. Chairman, 
that the first bill that cver passed either House of Congress in favor of 
any of these claims was in 1835, and I pause now tc: a contradiction 
of that statement. 

Mr. COGSWELL. That is not the statement you made, You said 
there had been no favorable report upon them before the time of Web- 
ster. Here isa report in 1807, twenty years before Webster came to 
Congress, and it is one of the most favorable reports ever made to Con- 
gress upon the subject. 

‘Mr. PAYSON. Mr. Chairman, does this come out of my time when I 
am protesting against it? 

Mr. COGSWELL. You asked me for it. 

Mr. PAYSON. I did not. 

Mr. COGSWELL. You said you paused for a reply. 

Mr. PAYSON, I did; to my reference to the first passage of a bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I was proceeding to say that in 1835 the first bill 
passed that ever passed Congress with reference to these claims, and 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. CoGsweELt] interrupted me | 
and said ‘1807.’’ I was saying that that was the first official public 
recognition of these claims by the passage of a bill in either House of 
Congress. All through these disenssions, during ail these years that 
have passed down to this very time, the argument of the advocates of 
these spoliation claims is based upon the fundamental proposition that 
this country and France were in a state of peace, that there were depre- 
“ations committed by French vessels upon American vessels for which 
American citizens would have the right to claim indemnity and the 
protection of the arm of this Government to enforce their just demands 
as against France. That has been the argument all the way through. | 

Mr. Chairman, briefly stated, these cases arose ont of the seizure of 
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under French decrees in the closing years ot the last century. 

It is claimed by these claimants that in making the treaty with 
France in 1800 a contract or bargain was made by our Government 
with France by which our Government traded off valid claims of our 
citizens (these claims) to get rid of our obligations to France under a 
treaty with France made in 1778, and th y this Government is 
liable to these claimants descendants and assignees for the amount 
of these claims. 

All this I deny. 

[ assert that when the treaty of 1800 was negotiated we had no valid 
claims against France for these spoliations 

We were under no obligations to France under the treaty of 1773, 
and both nations so regarded it. 

The war of 1798 and 1799 put a final quietus on all relations b 
tween the two nations under prior treaties—if there was a war, and 
this I shall demonstrate 

Chere was a war; there was an express recognition by both countries 


of the abrogation of the treaty of 1778. 
if Sc). 


Congress expressly declared 


} 
| 


I quote on this point the report, to which I have referred, of the ] 


‘ rreec: 
Congre 
THE OLD TREATIES WERE BROKE BY RANCE A > ABL A D BY 


STATES, 


By the French decree in 1793 and theseizures under it and by the Bordeaux 
embargo, American property was taken by forces and appropriated to public 
use,in most cases upon promises of payment,unfulfilled until 1s03~'04 In 
sqme cases no payment hasever been made, These seizures werein the nature 


of forced loans, produced great hardships,and were in plain violation of the 
treaties of 1778. 
2. By the French decree of 1796,by which the commercial treaty of 1778 was 


opealy defied and the main advantages to America therefrom destroyed; under 
which decree pillage and confiscation of our merchant ships and their cargoes 
were authorized and carried out upon a large scale upon the European coasts, 
on the ocean, and in the West Indies. 

3. By other French decrees,which, openly abandoning amity and commercial 
right as defined and guarantied by the treaties of 1778, made war upon our com- 
merce, letting loose thereon the public war ships and innumerable privateers 
of France, whose seizures were tollowed by prize condemnations in French 


tribunals upon land, and appropriations of property to glut the rapacity of the 
captors and of the French Government 

Now, independent of the question of public war in 1798 and 1799 and its effect 
upon the old treatics, we have in this record abundant evidence that those 


treaties were over and over again broken by France in their material provis 
ions, with most disastrous consequence. to the commerce and interests of the 





United States. Practically and in fact France set the treaties aside, refusing to 
be bound thereby,and substituted for them her own lawless will. By the 
plainest rulesof justice they could not thereafter be held to operate in her favor 


or to have any continued existence, except by the acquiescence and consent ot 
the United States. And public law in this case followa the rule of justice and 
gives to it aneffectualsanction. Ascontracts, the treaties, being broken in their 
material provisions by France, no longer bound the United States in 1798; it was 
not at all necessary for the United States to resort to war to rid herself of thei: 


obligations; she was already freed and discharged therefrom by tbe action ot 
France. 

It was under these circumstances that our ¢ gress passed the declaratory 
act of July 7, 1798, which was as follows 
**An act todeclare the treaties heretofore concluded with France no longer ob 


ligatory on the United States 


Whereas the treat neluded between the United States and France have 
been repeatediy viclated on the part the French Government, and the just 
claims of the United States for reparation of the injuries so committed have been 
refused, and their attempts to negotiate an amicable adjustment of all com 
plaints between the two nations have been repelled with indignity; and 

Whereas, under authority of the French Government, there is yet pursued 
against the United States a system of predatory violence, infracting the said 
treaties and hostile to the rights of afree and independent nation: 

** Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Repr- sentatives of the Uniled Stati 
America ia Congre led, That the United States are of right freed and ex 
onerated from the stipulations of the treaties and of the consular convention 
heretofore concluded between the United States and France, and that the same 
shall not hereafter be recarded as legally ol upon the Government « 
citizens of the United States.”’ 

That act was good law when it was passed, and it still remains among ou 
statutes to define and fix conclusively and forever the position of our Govern 
ment toward those ancient treaties with France. In brief, those treaties had 


beenshamefully broken and set aside by France, and they were formally abr 
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gated by us on the 7th July, 1798. Thencelorth they had no obligation, valid 
ity, standing, or force as tweaty contract twee rance and the ted 
States 

It is thus established that by the separate bu yneurring action of both Gov 
ernments, as well as by actual war waged between them, the old treaties had 
no legal existence in the year 1800. They were defunct, and could be revived 
only by a new agreement between the parties. But the negotiation of any new 
agreement which should revive them was expressly forbidden to our envoy 
by their instructions from the Department of State (October 22,1799), and t 
pronteliion was classed among the ultimata of the gotiation. The pro 
yition was in the following ! ruage 

** That the treaties and « . r convention, declared to be no longey gt 
tory by act of Congress, be notin whole or in part revived by the new treaty ; but 
that all the engagements to which the United Stat are to become parties be 
specified in the new treaty 

The old treaties, the revival of wh vas f ld had b alread 
spoken of by the Secretary of St nay part of the same letter of instruc 
tions, where, after referring to certain articles of the commercial treaty of 1778 
he added : 

* The dissolution of that and our othe: I nee leave . 
liberty with respect to f n 


So we were not under ary obligation to France because of the treaty 
of 1778, as that was abrogated. 

If, then, we were at war, these claims had no le 
cause the law that when nations are 
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tained by citizens of either country becanse of it are without any re- 
dress whatever, unless they are expressly provided for in the treaty of 
peace; no le ral right whatever for such losses survives the war. 

It is agreed that the treaty of peace of 1800 did not provide for 
these claims, and so if there was a war that ends the legal claim. 


I read from tho documents I have in my hand and to which I have 

referred 
Tuesday, September 9, 1890. 
stat ntof Mr. Charles W. Russell, of the Department of Justice 

The CuaremMan. I will ask youto give the subcommittee in charge of the 
general deficiency bill such information and suggestions as occur to you in re- 
gard to the French spoliation claims, making clear to us the position of those 
advocating the validity and propriety of these claims and the propriety of al- 
low ing them, and also what views are urged against them. 

Mr. Kusse... The contention on the other side isin the main that which 
was made forthem by Daniel Webster in 1835, in a speech in the Senate, and 
an analysis of the opinionsof the courts would show a very close adherence by 


the courts to the line of argument preceeded upon by him, They say that the 
citizens of the United States have valid claims against France for the seizures of 
vessels and cargoes prior to the year 1800; that in the making of the treaty of 
1800, or ratifying the same, to be more particular, a bargain was made by which 
this Government traded off these valid claims of its citizens and got rid of ob- 
ligations to france under the treaty of 1778 between the two countries, and 
thereby this Government became liable to the claimants as having taken private 
property fora public use. That was thegist of the argument. 

Now, on behalf of the Government it was denied that the claims were valid 
against France by reason that the acts out of which they are said to have arisen 
were hostile; that, in the second place, they were so recognized by our Gov- 
ernment under certain acts of Congress in the year 1798, and issue was joined 
of hostilities between the two countries in 1798, Our vesseis, pavy as well as 
private, were sent out with instructions to seize any armed French vessels 
anywhere on the high seas and bring them in and have them condemned as 
prizes of war, 

The CHAIRMAN. At that point, did our merchant vessels have written author- 
ity to that effect’? 

Mr, Russec.. They bad written formal authority signed by the President of 
the United States, or rather commissions, 

Mr. Corros, Assistant Attorney-General, Do you mean that all merchant ves- 
sels had that commission or certain commissions were issued to certain vessels? 

Mr. Russe... I meant that certain commissions were issued to certain vessels. 

Mr. Corron. Soit did notapply that all of our merchant marine that went out 
had these letters of marque’ 

The CHAIRMAN. Letters of marque or letters of reprisal, do you term them? 

Mr. Russer.. Well, they were called commissions; they were letters of 
marque 

The CuarmMay, I understand you to say nearly all of these took these com- 
Iniesione., 

Mr. Russe.s. Nearly all of them took these commissions. The acts of Cun- 
gress expressly state that they were to have the same powers exactly as the 
naval vessels. During the resulting conflicts some conspicuous fights took 
place, as that between the Vengeance and the Constellation, the latter com- 
manded by Truxtun, and between thefBeauseau, a French vessel), and another 
one of ours, and three or four conspicuous naval battles took place which 
created a good deal of excitement at the time and made the reputation of naval 
officers of the United States. The number of French armed vessels captured 
was somewhere overa hundred. They were captured by naval vessels, but it 
is stated in the report by Mr. Giles on this subject in 1892, very soon afler the 
time of this, that both our private and other vessels had captured French ves- 
sela, but the facts beeame dim by the lapse of time. 

The CHaramMan. Who was Mr. Giles? 

Mr. Russet. He was a member of Congress from Virginia. 

The CHarrMAN, That was the Congressional report ? 

Mr. Russe... Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corvrox. Now, to get back of that, let me see if I can not assist the com- 
mittee by getting at the real meat of the matter. At the close of our Revolu- 
tion or during the Revolutionary period, our Government entered into atreaty 
offensive and defensive with France? 

Mr. Russe... Ves, sir. 

Mr. Corrox. Do you know about the date of that treaty? 

Mr. Russe... The date of it is the 6th of February, 1778. 

Mr. Corrox. What special privileges, if any, where granted to France by the 
United States at that time? 

Mr. Russe.u. The obligations assumed by the United States, which remained 
some time after, were the exclusive right of harbor in American ports in time 
of war for the French privateers; and, secondly, we guarantied to France for- 
ever her American colonies, her possessions in America, many of which were 
the West India Islands. 

Mr. Corron. How long did that treaty exist before there was a claim by 
France of any infraction of the treaty’? 

Mr. Russe... lt existed down to 1796, when France claimed both through our 
roinister in Paris and through the Secretary of State to the minister in Wash- 
ington that the Jay treaty with England infracted that treaty - turning over 
exclusive port privileges in almost the same language to Great Britain and by 
recognizing certain acts of Great Britain, which referred to the capture of car- 
goes as legal. 

Mr. Corron. So that the first irritating cause really was the making of this 
treaty with Great Britain, the Jay treaty’? 

Mr. Russent.. There was some irritation prior to that, but practically, aside 
from Americans who complained of certain decrees of France which were in 
the nature of pre-emption decrees under which cargoes of all neutrals were 
seized and the amount due for them wasappropriated by French ports, and as 
to our American cargoes, paid for either by Agent Skipwith in 1796 or afterwards 
by the treaty of 18083, being recornized as a species of debt. 

Mr, Corror. What was the state of feeling historically in the United States 
growing out of the Jay treaty, as itis called,in connection with this general 
subject? 

Mr. Russe.u. The feeling inthe United States was divided between the polit- 
ical parties, What were at that time called the French party considered this a 
grievous outrage upon France and insisted that France was perfectly justifiable 
in what she did in retaliation for it. The other party insisted, and very ably 
argued, that we had done nothing whatever to France by making this Jay 
treaty with England, and in the main this party was right. For in the first 

»lace there was an article in the Jay treaty which provided that the rights of 
nee either by name or general, should not be interfered with by this new 
stipulation 

Mr, Corron. By that you mean the Jay treaty? 

Mr. Russe... Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan, Now,I would like for you to go on without any interruption 
and then we will put questions to you later. 

Mr. Russet. There was at the time and afterwards, and you find it traced 
in the opinions of the court,the idea that we had failed to guaranty these French 


possessions in America as required in the treaty of 1778, but the truth . 
is that France never made a demand for that guaranty to be fulfilled 
son for so doing was that, as we represented to her, it was better ; 
us in a neutral position in order that our vessels might carry pro, 
porte, of which she was in sore need, than to have neutral vesse|s 
not be captured by England, as they would be had we taken part . 
So that in noserious manner did we ever violate the treaty of |77 
we did not violate it at all, because the matters complained 
allowing Great Britain to condemn our cargoes in certain j 
accordance with British rights before. Under the law of natic; 
has the right to condemn the cargo of another belligerent, a 


allowed Great Britain to do under the Jay treaty. Under o i ae 
we had provided that free shipsshould make free goods, but this , . 


Hi 


or her t 











to Great Britain. 

Now you ask me about the reasons we have for saying that the 
invalid because there was a state of war between the two court: 

Mr. Corroyx. Between what two countries? 

Mr. Russe... Between the two countries, France and the United s 
principle that this would invalidate the claims is admitted, bu 
there was a war isdenied. 

Mr. Corronx. By whom? 

Mr. Russe... By the claimants, the French spoliation claimants 

Mr. CANNON. Would you allow me right thereat that point; the: 
tion but what France committed acts of war? 

Mr. Russe... No, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. Did any vessel bearing letters from the United Stat 

gnissions from the United States seize any French ships during th¢ 

Mr. Rvsse.u. Yes, sir; our naval vessels seized something over on: 
French vessels, and they were brought in and condemned as prizes 
itself is a state of war. : 

Mr. Cannon. Have you in your lot of briefs a statement of these \ 
the adjudications, etc., the number of them 

The Cuarrman. Doany of your briefs show these facts ? 

Mr. Russevi.. Yes, sir; nearly all the briefs show that fact, and | 
of the court practically admits that many of these vessels were—— 

Mr. Caxnoyr. How do they get over this, jump it? 

Mr. Russe.u. That is something I would not undertake to say. | 
that this is nota war atall. In one opinion itis stated that it 
peace looking very much like a war, but not amounting toa war. 

Mr. Cannoy. Why, because war was not formally declared and pr: 

Mr. Russe... Yes, sir; because war was not formally prosecuted 

Mr. CLements. And there was no engagement of naval and milita 

The Cuatrnmayn. Yes, there were four great naval fights. 

Mr. Russe... There were nava! battles, but there were no land ba 
the reason that France had no way or capacity to send them over here | 

One reason the court thought it did not amount to a war was that th 
capture looked to the capture of French armed vessels, but the fact was : 
Great Britain had driven from the seas all French vessels that were not arm 
so that even that made no difference that the combat was between be! ligere: 
on both sides instead of between a belligerent and a non-combatant ; bu 
were no French unarmed vessels on the high seas. They were the ou!y ones 
preying upon our commerce. They were French combatants and o ssels 
were armed to go out and meet them, and did do so, 

Now we say there was a war, but that, whether there wasa war or not, | 
was on the side of France for the avowed reason we had infracted the treat i 
had done such wrong in retaliation. This hostile courseof France is put upon 
theexpress grounds thatthe American Government had done her a wrong, and 
she proposed by force to redress herself, and tnat necessitated, if the matter had 
gone no further, such retaliation asis lawful for asovereign power as war, a 
that those acts of retaliation would not have been unlawful. We say 
stead of acquiescing under this retaliation and complying morecompletely w 
the wishes of France, we joined issue in this, We abridged our treaties: 
France, deprived her of herrights under them, and we made this law of wi 
have already spoken. 

So that, whether it was war absolutely and technically or simply a join 
issue by force, the matter from that time was fairly res adjudicata. Tix 
cided each party should right itself by force, and not by diplomacy, w 
been adopted and had failed. But we are not without authority on t! s 
tion of war. Some of the vessels of which I have spoken as being captu: 
from the French,and I believe they happen to be vessels not of Franc« 
case, but vessels captured Ly her from other nations in the hands of pr 
crews. Some of these eases were taken to the Supreme Court of the Un 
States, and in the year 1800,in the case of Bass against Tinsey, 4 Dallas ke 
ports, 37,each ofthe four judges of the court, the Chief-Justice being s 
as one of the envoys to France—— 

The Cuatrrmanx. Was that Marshall? 

Mr Rosser... That was Ellsworth. Each of the four judges delivered as 
rateopinion upon it,in which he stated his view of the question, what was the 
status of France and America in regard to each other at the time the vess 
were captured, and they stated these various contests between the two co 


tries, and the argument and acts of Congress authorizing these hostile acts, 
the acts of France, and they stated that this amounted to war; that Fra 

our enemy and that the acts of Congress referring to vessels taken f' 
“enemy ” used that word as meaning France; that it wasa limited war, a: . 
time war, but that it was a public war because it was waged by the orders of two 
sovereign powers,and was a contention of force between the two nations. 

Then, inthe year 1801, another of these cases came up where a Ha: 
vessel, belonging to a neutral country, had been captured by an Am¢< 
vessel, which captured her outside of the orders of American vesse!s, (!): 
ders being directed against French armed vessels, this vessel being a v« 
Hamburg in possession of @ French prize crew, and not at all intend 
tack American vessels. This case was taken to the Supreme Court an 
Justice Marshall delivered the opinion. 

The CHAIRMAN, What is that’? 

Mr. Russe... First Cranch, page 1. He likewise reviewed the co 
France and the United Statesand decided that this was war, and that, «|! 
this particular aet was not authorized by the laws of Congress explicit!) 
status of the two nations was such that it authorized the act to be d 
stated that they were in a state of war with regard to each other, and | 
was such as a belligerent would very well do with regard to another v 

Going a little further, he says incidentally that within the range of | y 
it was like any other war and had the same kind of effect upon the 
property as any other war. Of course he was deciding the particul«r 
fore him. In the third opinion of the Court of Claims reported to Conc! 
December 7, 1887, the report was in effect that after all there was a war. 

The CuHarrnmay. What pase is that found on? 

Mr. Kussei.. Page4sof thereport. And they say this in connection w'' 
argument that this was at least retaliation by France, and that we had 
issue on it as a question of force, and that the matter was resadjudicaic. | 
courts say that acts of retaliation are admitted to be justifiable under © 
tain circumstances, and they go on tosay that France did not make that | 
however, in the negotiations, and that what the thing was afterall wasa pars 
limited war, as the Supreme Court had said, They say elsewhere, in thiss« 
third opinion again, that it was war such as the Supreme Court had said it w*> 
a partial, public, limited war. 
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The CeAIRMAN. Why do you speak of this as the th 

Mr. RvssELL. Well, there was a reargument where t! 
what had been said, and this opinion came in on the con 
jeast retaliation, and that meant retaliation by foree. That 
matter as a matter of law. We seem to find in the « 
rathe rof inference than of statement, that if this wa 
have no such eect as a war. 

Mr. Corron. Does not th 
war, “a perfect state of war 

Mr. Russei... Yes, sir; they do 

Mr. Corron, The court held that wh 
twas known among natio 


rt use this langua 


cou yg 


wh 
ountries. 
uM . Russec.. That is true ir 
Mr. CorTonr. Is not that the exact turning-poi 
Mr. Russen.. Well, sir, I do not think it wouid | 
pave had no better argument than that. 
Mr. Corrox. Will you give me John Davis's s 
Mr. Russec.. The court does say, however 
ferred to [handing dox ument; that is, Cushi 


» of this war, such as it was 


md opini 
the last opinion w 
that w 

to the fate of war o1 
pe of it the very 

noe, which on our side constituted it, namely, these captures, an 
very armed vessels, bearing commissions from the American Governn 
went out on the high seas authorized to capture French vessels 
the very things which were the war they leave out of the s« 
there is any authority for saying that a public war between twe 
a less effect in extinguishing rights than a general war or a p¢ 
that a limited war is any less lawful, any less an act of so r 
itself, any less presumed to be just under the law of nations than a ¢ 
or solemn war, where the only difference is that the whole nation is theor 
ically, not practically, called into the service of the Government instead of ; 
of it being sent out by land or sea, lam notaware of any such authority. Not 
ing of the kind is intimated inthe opinions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States referred to, but rather the reverse. They held it was in all respect 
war ia the usual sense, with the usual incidents of war. While on that line 
may express the opinion that the Chief-Justice, who was absent, but abser 
a place which enabled him to know more perhaps of the matter than the 
= remained, he being at the head of the envoysthen in France—- 

The CHAIRMAN. Which Chief-Justice? 

Mr. Russet... Ellsworth. He and the other envoys reported to the \ 
ernment, at the conclusion of the negotiations, among other things, that in 
their opinion the state of affairs between the two countries was a war limited 
in ils extent, but notin its nature. I may add that the Attorney-General i: 
August, in 1798, stated that a state of war existed; that the supreme court o 
France, so far as prize-matters were concerned, stated afterwards t}! th 
as stated; at all events that the treaty wasa treaty of peace which had ter 
nated in hostilities; and that the French negotiators insisted it was war, 
said that any impartial tribunal would pronounce ita state of war, at least on 
the part of America; so thatthe argument that there was not a war in the face o 
all these acts of Congress and decisions of the court and these notorious combat« 
on the ocean seems to weaken that position and to admit an argument can be 
made where none could be. 


ante, 
was subject 


I quote further from the excellent speech of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. BucKALEW] in the last Congress 


That is one proposition. My other proposition is that France made wa 
upon our commerce—limited war—and we responded by a war which wa: 
mainly defensive, but still aggressive for the purpose of defeuse, and that clai 
for losses on either side were not recoverable, were not legal demands. ‘Wy, 
claimed that France had been unjust,and therefore we tried to recover those 
war claims en our side by negotiation, but failed therein, and the claims fel! be 
cause not provided for in the treaty of pence. 

In one of the treaties of 1778 (the treaty of alliance) there was a mutual guar- 
anty by France and the United States of their respective possessions in America. 
There was another provision, mutual! also in its terms, in thecommercia! treaty 
of 1778, which provided that when either nation should be engaged in war the: 
should have hospitality for their vessels and privateers in the ports of the 
other, enabling them to take in prizes of war and take them ont again free 
from port charges. These were two provisions of the treaties which gentie- 
men have been talking about, and which are claimed to have been valuable to 
France. 

The commercial treaty of 1778, in the twenty-third and twenty-fourt!: articles 
provided, as it turned out, for the interests of the United States. By those arti- 
cles free ships made free goods. We could carry British goods in our vessels 
and they would be safe from French capture. When France and England went 
to war the advantage was on the side of England as faras this particular treaty 
was concerned, and France complained. Dr. Franklin had secured the adop- 
tion of a at principle. a beneficent one iu its application to maritime war 
Another eons of the treaty was to limit articles contraband of war to those 
that were properly so; in other words, to military storesand implements; and 
the treaty also provided that provisions and all articles of asimilar character 
of which our country produced abundantly, should not be regarded as contra- 
band. 

These were the provisions of the treaty of acontinuing character, which were 
immensely valuable to us, so that when the war between France and England 
broke out early in 1793, we, as a neutral power, had the portsof both England 
and France freely open to our commerce. War prices sprang up all over Eu 
rope, and we reaped a rich harvest; great armies were raised; agricultural se 
tions were stripped of laborers, and we, as a neutral nation, could take advan 
tage of the situation and make great profits. In fact, notwithstanding these 
depredations, our commerce was quite profitable from 1793 to 1800. 

These provisions of the treaty, which, as I have said, were of vitai importane 
to us, Franee openly set aside by the decree of the 9th of May, 1793. 
acknowledged it; she said so, that she had set them aside. She declared that 
she could not keep her vows to the neutral powers, for England was pressin; 
her too closely ; and by that decree of her National Assem!ly it was provided 
that her vessels of war and cruisers should seize as prize of war enemy's prop 
erty upon neutral vessels. So that in defiance of the treaty of 1778 we « 
not earry British goods or the goods of any other nation engaged in war 
France. 

What further? She provided that our vessels on the ocean, loaded with Amer 
ican provisions, might be seized by force, gutted of their cargoes, the provisions 
brought into French ports and applied to French use upon a promise that they 
Should be paid for. When? Not when the act wascommitted. They were 
not paid for up to 1800, except in a few cases, nor until 1403, eight or ten year 
after they were seized. Was not that breaking the treaties? Could the treaties 
be broken more clearly, more absolutely, more outrageous!y? The merchant 
of Boston who sent his ship-load of goods to Liverpool to be sold there, the 
proceeds to be invested in British goods for the return voyage, could make 
double profit by his ventare,and the vessel could earn double freight. But 
Such voyages were broken up by this decree of the French Assembly. Our 
profitable commerce was heavily injured. Whatdid the decreedo? Why 
the French ships seized our vessels on the ocean, in the British Channel, any- 
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seaboard voted to strike it out. Why did the Senate so vote? The argument 
of the claiman’s has been that the Senate did that in order to get rid of the old 
French treaties; but that is qu te impossible, No such motive could have act- 
wated them. Why,then,did the Senate strike out tnat second article? For 


two or three good and sufficient reasons, which we may infer from the facts 
known to us, in the absence of any record of the Senate debate. In the first 
place they struck out the article because the Supreme Court had just decided, 


virtually, that these claims were war claims against France, as the French ne- 
gotiators had contended they were rherefore, to have any future negotiation 
about them w « idle, because France, standing upon the decision of our own 
great court, could readily defeat usin any future contention we might make. 


This, sir, | submit, is conclusive that there was a state of war be- 
tween the two countries, and, the losses of our citizens being casualties 
to be borne by them under the law, because not provided for in the 
treaty of peace in 1800, there is no legal claim here; and I trust the 
Senate amendment will be voted down. 


The Work of the Republican Party in the Fifty-first Congress. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. ELIJAH A. MORSE, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, September 27, 1890, 


On the report of the commuttee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the bill (11, R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties 
on lpports. 


Mr. MORSE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The makers of the Constitution of the United States, 
perhaps as august, honorable, and patriotic a body of men as ever con- 
vened, the same men who gave birth for the first time to that great 
principle with which the nations of the earth for centuries had been 
pregnant, that all men were endowed with certain inalienable rights, 
among them being life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, and in de- 
fense of which they pledged their lives, their liberty, and their sacred 
honor, and to maintain which they tought the war ot the Kevolution— 
I say these men ordained in the Constitution of the United States 
that the lower House of Congress, the members of the House of Kep- 
resentatives, should be elected every two years. In their wisdom they 
had ordained that this was wisest and best that the people might be 
in close touch with their Representative, that if his acts were unsatis- 
factory they might remove him and elect a more ftaithiul servant. It 
is meet and proper that the people sbould demand o! their Representa- 
tive that he should give au account of his stewardship. 

liaving such a purpose in view, I propose here and now to consider 
some of the matters which have been acted upon by the Fiity-first 
Co wress during the ten months it has been in session, and I hope to 
be able to demonstrate that a majority of the Congress, animated by a 
patriotic desire to serve the people of the country, though hindered 
and embarrassed at every point by Democratic obstruction even to the 
point of the Democrats leaving the House in a body, yet in spite ot 
this factious opposition I think it is not extravagant to say that this 
Republican Congress bas enacted into law more wise, beneticent, and 
salutary legislation than has been enacted by any Congress in the same 
time since the foundation of the Government. 

The first contest came upon the question of amending the rules, and 
in this contest the Republicans won a victory the magnitude and im- 
portance 0: which to the perpetuation of a republican form of govern- 
ment can not be overestimated. ; 

THE T.akIrr. 

Another and perhaps the most important piece of legislation enacted 
by this Fifty-first Congress was the tariff bill, and, of course, any bill 
that we could hope to pass must, in the nature of the case, be to some 
extent a compromise. 

I state freely and frankly that New England, in order to get protec- 
tion to her manufacturing industries, was obliged to make some con- 
cessions to the South and West; but the manulacturing interests and 
the workmen of Massachusetts received substantially that protection 
which was promised them in the plattorm at the Chicago convention, 
from the competition of the pauper labor of Europe, excepting thr duty 
on binder-twine, which the Republican House fixed satisfactorily, but 


was reduced by the Democrats of the Senate aided by Republican Sen- | 
ators from the Northwest, And this is a violation of the Chicago plat- | 


torm which promised protection to American industries, and it was a 
yielding to a senseless cry against a ‘‘trast’’ that never existed, and 
is the one blot on the McKinley tariff bill and which I confidently ex- 
pect to see corrected at the next session. 

The placing ot hides on the free-list was a concession of the farmers 
of the West to New England and of great consequence to the boot and 
shoe industry of Massachusetts, and especially to the Second district, 
which contains the largest market of its kind in this country. The 
West demanded protection for its hides: but, it being satisiactorily 





j —— tte 


shown, as in the case of sugar, that our production of hides wa 

a fraction of our consumption and that we produced no ¢o), 1, 

hide whatever, this in:portant concession was made to the ma; 
urers of the East. 

The redaction in the duty on sugar is a great and Jasting }), 

| the people of New England. The present duty amonnts to a », 

| tax of $1.25 for every man, woman, and child in New Eng! 


i 


Another item of importance to the city of Quincy, in the s; l dis 
trict, was the doubling of the duty on finished granite. [; 
to the satisiaction of the House and Senate that the Ameri 
| men and manufacturers in this great industry were brought in: 
diate competition with the underpaid and poorly paid stone. 
of Europe, from the fact that finished granite fur building » 
and monuments was brought to this country at nominal frei, 
laid down at the seaport cities of the country at a lower price 1 
manufacturers paying larger wages could do. 

This increased duty, I am told, has already led to an advan 
wages of the stone-workers in the Second district of 10 per cen 

The duty on coal and iron was continued substantially as at» 
and this seems to fill our Democratic brethren with anger, and 
cry out against the duty on ‘‘raw material.’’ 

Now let us examine this croak about *‘ free raw material 
what it means. The first important inquiry is, what constitu 
material? I submit that what is considered raw material in ; 
tion of the country is not so considered in other sections. 

In New England wool is considered raw material. In Ohio an 
States where the sheep are raised and the wool is sheared it represent 
the finished product of the farmer and the laborer. In New Englan 
our Democratic brethren are wont to style coal and iron as 
terial. 

In Pennsylvania and other States, where men take their lives 
hands and delve in the bowels of the earth for these metals, load th 
on cars and ship them to different se tions of the country, they represent 
the manufactured goods of the miner and manufacturer. Sot 
come to this principle: 

The momenta blow isstruck on the metal in Mother Earth by 
can labor it ceases to be raw material, and the question of competition 
of foreign labor is involved. 

Now, the Democrats tell us that if we had free coal and free iron the 
larger iron industries of New England (car-axles, car-wheels, merchant 
and bar iron, and heavy forgings) could be successtully carried on «s for- 
merly; but how can I, as your representative, demand of the wool- 
growerof Ohioand the miuver of Pennsylvania protection for the finished 
manufactures if we refuse protection to their product? 

In short, the protection principle of the whole country must stud o 
fall together. You can not ridetwo horses, one called free trade and the 
other protection, going in opposite directions at the same time. 

Tacks and rivets are some smaller iron products in which the prin- 
cipa item is labor, which is at present largely and profitably « 
onin thisdistrict. The McKinley tariff bill increases the duty on jew- 
elry trom 25 to 40 per cent. and cannot fail to be a great benelit to the 
jewelry manufacturers and workmen, but how can I demand protection 
for the manufacturers of Attleborough and North Attleborough, the in- 
dustry of those two towns, from foreign competition, or for the stone- 
workers of Quincy, or for the great boot and shoe industry of Brockton 
and other large boot and shoe industries in the Second district? low 
can I demand protection for the great cordage works of Plymouth), if ! 
demand free trade in the products and goods of other sections’ 

But suppose we have free coal and free iron in New England. \\ juli 
under protection the smaller iron products of Taunton, Plymout), and 
other towns may be and are successfully carried on, I repeat that the 
fiat of the Almighty bars New England from engaging in the heavier 
industries, on account of an increased freight, over States like |’enn- 
sylvania and Alabama, where God Almighty put natural gas, ca! 
iron, and lime in close proximity, and free Canadian coal would not 
help us. 

As well might the people of Pennsylvania and Ohio complain tha! 
Taunton herring or codfish did not swim in the Susquehanis 0! 
Ohio. 

The preponderance of the testimony is that Canadian coal an’ 
are both of such poor quality that they could not compete in \° 
England successfully with Pennsylvania coal and iron. 

Certain it is that in the province of Quebec, at Montreal, and \ 
that, they buy coal in Pennsylvania, notwithstanding they ha\: 
communication with the coai and iron mines of Canada. 

~The colleges of the country, especially Harvard College, tea: 
pupils the doctrine of free trade. President Eliot goes on the - 
and tells us that free trade is a panacea for all our ills. 

Now, [ allow that free trade is a beautiful theory. Itis a beat! 
theory that all the world is a band of brothers, but the Book says, /!\' 
that refuseth to provide for his own household is worse than an ince’ 
and hath denied tie faith.’’ Your first duty is to your own family 
your second to the community in which you live, to the State in whic! 
you reside, to the country of which you are a citizen. : 

They have a cordage factory in Hong-Kong, China, It is equ'pp' d 
with American machinery and the operatives are paid 15 cents 2“) 
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There are 65,000,000 people in this country, and there are 450,000,000 the erecti 











: : 7 : on of a cotton-mill plant in its vicinity v h will 
people in the Chinese Empire. Now, I do not desire to shake up my | the expenditure of $3,000,000: 
countrymen with the 450,000,000 Chinese or with other millions of When it is done it will furnish work for 2.000 operati. whose wages W 
European laborers and strike an average of their wages. upport ust 6,000 peopl These people will eat bread, and mea 
Ifyou destroy our protective system you have but one alternativ: we er penta, OS See See Te ee 
either to abandon our manuilactories or reduce the laborer toa level of le | + aaa ieaetaneekalauaeahaasteane excahem.aaal te 
the pauper laborer of Europe or the Mongolian of Hong-Kong. ind wo ‘ hey will burn American coal and oil. They employ 
Pardon a seeming digression here, which will lead up to an argu- | ;* . Bae 5, lawyers, teachers, and preachers, and read American 
» : pers y will patronize American ratir 4, theaters i bas 
ment. ' ines American watches and jewelry, an 1 st eve 
As I was leaving church one Sunday morning in the city ot Wash- al pto makea demand for the productsof A 
ington a few weeks ago, a gentleman stepped up to me and said, ‘‘ Your | “* e 
name is MorsE?’’ ‘‘ Yes.’’ ‘‘And your father’s name was Abner REPUBLICAN PARTY 
Morse?’’ ‘‘Yes,sir.’? ‘* Well,’’ said he, ‘* forty-eight years ago, when ut they charge that our tariff legislation was sectional. That charge 


your father leit South Bend, Ind., and you were an infant, your father 
left that place never to return. It was before the days of railroads, 
He left, as he came there seven years earlier, in his own private carriage. 
fle could not carry all he wished, and some things had to be left behind. 
Among them,’’ said the stranger, ‘‘ was a package of letters which he 
left with my father, an old man now eighty-six years of age, living in 
this city. They are marked ‘Abner Morse. To be calied for.’ As 
your tather has been dead twenty-five years, if you will come to the 
house I will give them to you.”’ 
They proved to be the letters of my mother, who died in 1812 

There were letters from my father to my mother before they were mar- 
ried. There were letters from my mother’s sister, from her home of 


ss 


refinement and ease and culture in the East to her sister, in what was | 


then the Western wilderness, in the valley of the St. 
and where the primeval forest of creation stood. 

They told stories of love, of courtship, of marriage, of death, 
neighborhood news in the village of her childhood, in that far 
time. They told of the altar, the cradle, and the tomb. 

With most of the actors in the scenes described in these letters, ‘'! 
fitful fever is over,’’ most of the actors have 
joined the silent majority. 

But what I introduced this subject and these letters for was to say 
that during the period covered by these letters we had free trade. 
They describe the condition of things in Onondaga Valley, New York, 
and the valley of the Genessee, then as now a great wheat-growing 
and agricultural section, indeed then one of the richest, as now, and 
most prosperous sections of the whole country, and what do they say 
about the effect of tree trade in this country at that time? 

They say the country was in dire distress; they say that horses, oxen, 
and cattle, and swine, and wheat had no market and could not be sold 
atany price. They say that men were glad to work twelve or fifteen 
hours a day for 50 cents, and could not get work at that. 

Why? Because we k ad a tariff for reve nye; because we bought all 
our goods in England, and had no business bat agriculture. And the 
same experience was had later during the hard times and financial pani: 
of 1847; and in the light of this experience our Democratic brethren 
ask us to repeat this folly and to return to a policy of “‘iree trade.’’ 

God forbid we should do it. 


DEMOCRATIC 


Joseph’s River, 


ol 


oll 


ife’s 


played their part and 


CLAIM THAT THE COUNTRY 15 BEING 


SWERED. 

If you could believe those croakers who tell us the country is going 
to destruction in consequence of the protective tariff, surely our condi- 
tion would be sad indeed. 

sut what are these facts? 

Two and one-half millions are added tothe wealth of this great coun- 
try every time the sun rises and sets. 

But they say the rich are growing richer and the poor poorer. 

Thefirst part istrue, nodoubt, but the second is a lie. In this country 
the poor share the prosperity of the rich, and there is not a country on 
the face of the carth where laboring people are so well clothed, warmed, 


RUINED BY PROTECTION AX- 


(of the black man. 


Ideny. We paid a bounty of 2 cents per pound to the sugar 
of Louisiana. We placed a protective duty on the 
Kentucky. We placed a protective duty on the rice 
tucky and South Carolina, and upon the marble quarries of 
upon the oranges and lemons of Florida, and the 
Southern States, 


-planters 
hemp raised in 
raised in Ken 
Tennessee, 


yellow pine of the 


In the river and harbor bill we made large appropriations for the 
rivers and harbors of the South. One item was $6,200,000 for theim- 
provement of the Galveston (Tex.) Harbor. Away with this cry of 
sectional legislation. It is false. I throw it back to the men who 


make it. 

The Republican party in the Fifty-first Congress legislated for the 
whole country—the North, the South, the East, and the West. 

Che Republican party in the Filty-tirst Congress defended the rights 
and seated several such men, who were honestly 
elected, in spite of the revolutionary tactics of the Democrats in leay- 
ing the House in a body. 

We unseated Breckinridge, of Arkansas, the wan who stood in the 
bloody shoesof Clayton, who was murdered in cold blood, shot througha 
window while he was away from home taking testimony with which to 
contest the seat to which he was elected; shot through a window while 
he seated at a table in a hotel engaged in writing a letter to his 
little motherless children in his distant home. 

The right of Breckinridge to aseat, his right to a seat stained with 
the blood of a murdered Republican, was so doubtful, one Democrat 
(and that one of his colleagues {rom Arkansas, FEATHERSTON) voted 


was 


; to unseat him. But hush, bark, shut the windows of heaveu. The 
ison of John A. Andrew, Representative ANDREW, of Massachusetts, 
| voted against justice and against Clayton, whose blood cries to heaven. 


| 
| 


} 
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and fed, and have so many of the things that go to adorn and embellish | 


civilized life as in our country under the wise protective policy of the 
Republican party. 
Listen to the following: 


From the Atlanta (Ga.) Southern Ind 


istrial Record, in its issue of February 20, 
1890, is gathered the following: 


‘Three hundredand twenty-five new manufact 


uring enterprises were inaugurated in the ten cotton States during the past two | 


weeks, employing over $6,000,000 capital. This does not include the many new 
railroad enterprises, employin: many millions of capital, developing vast ex 
tent of the country, rich in minerals, coal, timber, and agricu itural lands. 1 
dustrial deveiopment is spontaneously y¥ springing up ull over the S 
will eventually make it populous and rich.’ 


What is our answer to Hon. Peleg McFarlin, a respected citizen of Car- 
ver, and Mr. Tobey and others who talk of the ‘‘decadence of New Eng- 
land industries?’’ Let me give the following from a recent issue of a 
Boston journal: 


The hives of indusiry are so full that the swarming pro 
lead to new swarms and new hives at distant points. These work no inju ry to 
New England. We can spare them. Not 1 per cent. of the substantial manu- 
facturing concerns of New England have migrated south or west in a decade 
Any general exodus isa fancy of the prejudiced operator. 
1389 invested $50,000,000 in new manufacturing plants at home. 
savings-banks increased over $60,000,000 in 1889. The situation is most hupeful 
in 1890, Let our people look at the bright facts instead of the doleful misstate- 
ments of interested parties. 


And here is an extract from the Lowell 


th wl 


“33 thn) 


Mass.) Mail, referring to 


| 
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naturally | 


New England in i 
Deposita in her | 


The Democrats denounced 
should be called an 


force bill.’’ It 
It is a bill to prevent force at 


us for what they style the ‘ 
‘anti-force bill.’ 


| the polls, Itisa bill by which Congress proposes to exercise its constitu 

tional right to control the election of its own members, and see that 

| every 1 in the country has his right to vote for members of Congress 

and have that vote counted as cast Chatis all: nothing more nor less. 

But they go around the country howling about “bayonets at the 
polls.”’ 

Ve have over 30,000 polling places in the United States for members 

of Congress and 25,000 soldiers, so that we should have only a piece of 


a soldier at each polling place if they were equally distributed, and the 

















bill applies to North and South. Our Republican Congressional! com 
mittee describe the law as follows: 

The Federal election law does not inter! With al systems at al i 
mere ely provides a way byiwhich fr auds< an be detected and punished. I! makes 
false registration a crime. it makes unlawful interference with re stration 
by violence upon, orintimidation, or bribery by any person lawfully entitled to 
vote, a crime, 

It makes willful y keeping any false poll-list or knowingly eut x 
namec+ or false st atem ents thereon a crime 

It makes giving or accept inga bi ibe to inc A} o vot ra ' 
voting a criine 

It requires the ballot-box to be placed in plain si the votet 
such a position asto enable the election officers, na nal and Stats 
voter when voting, to see that the ballot is in fact placed in the box 

it makes the willful rejection of legal votes. kno r them to ila 

t athe willf eceptance of ill ‘ t ] y { ‘ 
terin 

it makes the fraudulent substitution of or liot f ther for t! p pose 
o ving the vote rejected, or for the purpose of haying it counted 
son other than the voter intended, a « 

It makes willfully placing ballots not lawfully cast in any t-b 

| ballots lawf fully cast, for the purpose of changing the result. a criu 

It makes unlaw fulky 1 moving ballots from a ballot-box la ly « 

rpose of che ing the result of the eclectic cr 

It makes aw willfully false canvass of votes { f 
turn of such vote, a crime 

it makes ita crime for every offi 

villfully neglect to perform such duty or ¢ ty I f 
lent conduct or practice tn its itlo 

It makes false swearing, in matt p 
perjury 

It makes ste gt hallot-box ort t sa ind it y es 
punisht nt, by fine pprisonment or b i, for eacl t i ris 
a government by tl ple t igh manhood suff 

Phat is this bill r a section, line, « hit i tb 

ore than is necessary t for with certainty these provisions 

I believe with Hon, JouN DALZELL, of Pennsylvania, wl 
discussing the contested-election case of Clayton vv. Breckinrid 

We can say t hat thet t, murder,and fraud, however su tul elsewhere, are 
love ed to inevitable defeat at the portals of t! tT 
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to purify elec 10ds, where they are impure 
barren of results so far as we are concerned. 


on bit 


we can at least make them 


Besides these measures I mentioned, we have passed a conserva- 


tive silver bill, to create a currency to take the place of the expiring | 


national-bank currency, which stops the coinage of silver next July 
and decrees that every silver certificate shall have behind it a gold 
dollar’s worth of silver bullion, and that the money of this coun- 
try, the poor man’s money, siall be the money of the world and equal 
gold in value See page 16, Congressional Hand-Book. ) 

Besides the tariff bill, the election bill, and thesilver bill, the House 
of Representatives passed the national bankrupt bill, which, when it 
sha!! pass the Senate, can not fail to have a most beneficent and salu- 
tary effect upon the great business interests of the country. 

The Republican party vindicated its right to be called the great moral 
reform party of the country by passing the anti-lottery bill, forbidding 
the transmission through the mails of any lottery tickets, advertise- 
ments, or even newspapers containing advertisements of lotteries, and 
thus struck a death blow to that great swindling scheme, which had 
debauched the State Legislatare of Louisiana and was robbing tle 
poor people of this country of millions of their hard-earned money, 
known as the Louisiana Lottery Company. 

The Republican party redeemed its promise to the soldiers of the 
country by passing the disability pension bill which gives to every dis- 
abled soldier, no matter how he became disabled, or whether he can 
connect his disability with his army service or not, a pension of from 
six to tweive dollars per month, according to disability, and to every 
soldier's widow a pension of $8 per month, and to all minor children 
under sixteen years of age a pension of $2 a month until sixteen is 
reached. 

While this bill does not go so faras some of our comrades desire, yet 
that it is a great measure of relief is shown by the fact that over 3x0,- 
000 applications have already been made by soldiers and their depend- 
ent relatives for relief under this bill. A similar bill was vetoed by 
Grover Cleveland when President of the United States, but this bill 
was passed by a Republican House, by a Republican Senate, and signed 
by a Republican President, and is now a law. 

We admitted two States into the Union, Idaho and Wyoming, and 
added two stars to the flag. We established a Territorial government 
for Oklahoma and prohibition until the people voted otherwise. 

We passed a bill to return 8,000,000 acres of railroad land to the 
public domain and open the same to settlers. 

We passed the agricultural-college bill, a wise and beneficent meas- 
ure. 

We passed the anti-trust law, aimed at great trusts like the Stand- 
ard Oil Company and the sugar trust. 

We passed, in the interest of pure and unadulterated food, the ‘‘ meat- 
inspection bill’’ and the Conger lard bill. 

LABOR MEASURES 


In the interest of labor we passed the alien-contract bill, convict-labor 
bill, convict-material bill; all these measures in the interests of pro- 
tecting American labor. (See page 19, Congressional Hand-Book. ) 

Then, once more the Republican party defended its right to be called 
the moral party of the country by passing the Wilson bill, to correct 
the ‘‘original-package decision”’ of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. This bill subjects to the existing laws of prohibitory States in- 
toxicating liquors shipped into them or passing through them. 

Let me here give a word of admonition to my third-party friends on 
the folly and inexpediency of their course. The third-party vote in 
the State of New York gave the vote of that State to Grover Cleveland. 
That vote made bim President. He appointed several members of the 
Supreme Court, among them Lamar, an unreconstructed rebel. He 
appointed Chief-Justice Fuller, who rendered the infamous ‘‘ original- 
package ’’ decision. 

Had they succeeded in re-electing Grover Cleveland, instead of elect- 
ing Benjamin Harrison, he would undoubtedly have vetoed this bill, 
and as the result we should have had the appalling situation all over 
the country now of having every restriction of the liquor traffic of 
every name and kind wiped out, and free ram in “ original packages”’ 
of one drink and upwards sold in every community, in every State, in 
every section of the country, and the people powerless to regulate or 
prevent. 

That is what the third-party success in defeating the Republican 
party in 1888 would have meant, and their success ‘In the approaching 
campaign might be fraught wit) an equal disaster to the cause ot tem- 
perance and prohibition. 

However sincere some of their members may be, I insist that the 
practical effect of their course is to give direct aid and comfort to the 
brothel and the saloon, and to the Democratic paicy. 

Confident am I that the cause of temperance and prohibition in the 
State and nation has been put back by the third-party movement. In 
the last fifteen years they never have elected a member of Congress, 
and never will until the crackofdoom. They have not placed one law 
on the statute-book of any State in the Union. They have scarcely 
elected a single member of the Legislature in any State in the Union. 
Out West they call the third party the ‘‘ Democratic aid society ;’’ how- 
ever well intended, that is the only effect of their course, 
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The vote for the original-package bill was practically a Repu 
vote, and the vote against it was substantially a Democratic yot 


™ 


The Republican party also passed at this session the cantee 


forbidding the sale of wine and beer at army posts in pro! 
States. 

Our Republican Congressional committee sums up ou 
Fifty-first Congress in the following sentences: 

Briefly, and all too briefly, this is the record of the Republik 
House of Representatives during the nine months of the two years 
must perform its work. The history of this country, splendid as 
passage of safe, wise, and helpful legislation, contains no example 
peace of a session of Congress so remarkable for good. Its work has 
quickly, quietly, resolutely, and in the face of an opposition whi 
bitter and unscrupulous in an equal degree. 

A hundred issues might be presented asa result of the differences 
the two parties developed during the present session of Congress 
the paramount ones: 

Shall Congress be a deliberative assembly, wherein public mea 
properly considered, duly debated, and then, without waste of time 
voted upon,and wherein the American principle of *‘ majority rule 
respected, or shall it be a mob, incompetent to act, powerless to carry 
public will, with a majority so overcome by its own rules that it is d« 
upon the minority for its authority and power” 

Shall we allow the Capito! to be filled up with men who obtain seats 
gress, not as the result of a free ballot and a fair count, but by the for es 
pression of franchise rights, by wholesale frauds, by murder, arson, bru 
and other crimes? 

Shall we abandon the policy of protection, after allit has done for us 
upon a policy which we have tested many times, to our immediate, u 


| and tremendous loss? 


Shall we again rob ourselves of the rewards which have so richly co 
the restoration of silver, and once more pay into the hands of foreign 
have for years been buying our silver at low prices and using it against 
the grain markets of the world? 

Shall we pay our money, $150,000,000 a year, to build upthe merchant ma 
of England, to increase herstrength upon the sea and her hold upon the for 
markets of the world, when we might, as well as not, be paying it for o 
advantage in all of these respects? 

Shall we keep our plighted faith to the loyal men who offered their 
defense of freedom and union, and to the protection of whose families fro 
and misery we gave our word as anation ? 

These are the chief and most sharply defined issues upon which the « 
is asked to cast a deciding ballot this fall. Every effort is being made to « 
track them, to envelop them in clouds, and to carry the people away from her 
and there on false pretenses. The Democrats start off in the next Congress as 
usual with thirty-one stolen seats, They have that number of seats to thy 
eredit without a campaign. By infamous gerrymanders, especially in 0 
Maryland, Kentucky, and Indiana, they expect to steal twenty-one other s 
This gives them an immense advantage. 

To the Republicans it isan awful handicap. But if the intelligent, thx 
ful, and patriotic people of the land will do their duty as citizens, if they w 
stand sturdily by their guns, if they will vote as they wish and think, the res 
will be a glorious Republican victory, and a prompt and happy complet 
the work which President Harrison and this Congress have carried forwa 
wisely and so weil. 

On the coast of England, many years ago, there were men engaged in 
the ‘‘ wrecking business.’’ They put up false lights along the shor 
and they thus allured vessels ashore and then, amidst the groans 
drowning and the dying, they robbed their victims. 

Gentlemen and fellow Republicans, the Democrats of this co 
are putting up false lights along the shore toallure the manufacturing 
business and business interests of the country to destruction. 

Can the country afford to falter in her allegiance to the Repu)! 
party?- She can not, she must not, she will not. 

Gentlemen and fellow Republicans, grave and unfinished prob 
confront usas a nation still—questions vital to the welfare and per; 
ity of our institutions. 

The mission of the Republican party is not ended, not while it 
tinues to stand for protection to our industries and to American la 
for temperance, for free speech and an honest ballot, for honor in pu)- 
lic affairs, for free unsectarian schools. 

So long will the Republican party prove to our enemies to be ‘clea: 
as the sun, fair as the moon, and terrible as an army with bann 


French Spoliations. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. CHARLES H. MANSUR, 


OF MISSOURI, 
InN THE HovUSsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, September 23, 1890, 


On the bill (EL. R. 11459) making appropriations to supply deficie:cies in | 
propriationsof the fisea! vear ending June 30, 1890, and for prior years 
other purposes. 


Mr. MANSUR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Prior to my advent in the Fiftieth Congress | knew 
nothing of the merit or demerit of French spoliation claims, s0 calle 
having no knowledge of them otherwise than from references in 1» 
public press. Being assigned to duty upon the Committee vn (121s, 
and the said committee having decided in the Fiftieth Congress to 
port the findings of the Court of Claims on these spoliation matters 
favorably, my colleagues on that committee devolved the duty upon me 
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of preparing a report. That report has been submitted to Congress, 
gnd with addenda was again adopted and submitted by the Committee 
op Claims at this session of Congress, and to it I refer for a full elabor: 
tion of my Views upon the justice of these claims. 

For ninety years these claims have been before the countrv, and a 
though since the late civil war somewhat in the background, yet t 
have never lost their interest to the student of history or the lover of 
My investigations upon this subject lead me to the confiden 





justice. { 
belief that no person unprejudiced can come to a calm and deliberate 
study of the questions involved in these claims and deny the liability 


of the Federal Government to pay them. To the lover of 
liberty and independence they possess, upon investigation, a peculiat 
charm. Itis not too much tosay, nor is it untrue, when I declare that 
when paid they wiil constitute the last installment of the price of our 
American liberty and American independence. 

[can not hope by any argument that I can present to add to 1 
force and strength of what has already been said during tl nin 


the past 
years by men of the most eminent position, character, and talent 
our country has produced. 

Dr. Wharton, in his work on International Law, page 7 


9” 
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This view of the distinguished jurist and diplomatist [Chief-Justice Marsha 
jssustained by forty-five reports favorable to these claims made in the Congr« 
against which stand but three adverse reports, all of which were made prior 
the publication of the corresponden:e by Mr. Clay in 1826. Besides Mars! 
Madison, Pickering, and Clay, the validity of the claims has been recog 
by Clinton, Edward Livingston, Everett, Webster, Cushing, Choate, 
and many other of the most distinguished statesmen known to American | 
tory; and while opponents have not been wanting—among the most emin¢ 
of whom were Forsyth, Calhoun, Polk, Pierce, Silas Wright, and Benton 
the vast weight of authority in the political division of the Governmen 
been strenuous in favor of the contention made here by the claimants. 








But I shall rather content myself with bringing before Congress m: 
citations aud excerpis from the sayings of the distinguished gentle- 
men just named and others who have spoken and written upon this sub- 
ject. To understand the fall force and value of these claimsit is neces- 
sary to recall the condition of the Colonies at the time they threw off 
the British yoke. Conscious of their inability to successfally maintain 
their independence without foreign aid, the Colonies early in 1776 dis- 
patched Silas Deane to France as a private agent to ascertain the views 
of that country, and in the same year, on favorable representations 
made by him, Benjamin Franklin and Arthur Lee were joined wit 
Mr. Deane and appointed commissioners to negotiate an alliance with 
France. As to theirduties and instructions, I quote from the celebrated 
report of Mr. Cushing, made during the first session of the Twenty- 


ot 
sixth Congress, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, to wit: 

They were instructed and empowered to ‘‘assure His Most Christian Majesty 
that such of the British West India Islands as in the course of the war sha!! be 
reduced by the united force of France and the United States shall be yielded in 
absolute property to His Most Christian Majesty, and the United States engage, 
on timely notice, to furnish, at their expense, anddeliver at some convenient 
portor ports in the said United States provisions for carrying on expedition 
against the said islands to the amount of $2,000,000 and six frigates, mountin 
not less than twenty-four guns each, manned and fitted for sea; and to rend: 
any other assistance which may be in their power as becomes good allies.”’ 

These instructions are material to be remembered, because they show that 
we, on our side, as the consideration of the aid we solicited from France, prof- 
fered to her an alliance offensive and defensive, designed as the treaties act- 
ually coneluded prove, to embrace within the scope of its operation ali the 
French and British possessions of America, which it appears to have been in 
contemplation to conquer, and divide between the allied powers. 

In the event of the negotiations two treaties were concluded on the same da) 
the 6th of February, 1778; one entitied a “‘ Treaty of offensive and defensiv 
liance ’’ and the other a “ Treaty of amity and commerce.” 

The treaty of alliance, after providing for the active prosecution of the exist- 
ing war between the United Statesand Great Britain, to the end of maintaining 
the independence of this country, for the making of common cause with France 
in case of eventual hostilities between her and Great Britain, and for the con- 
questand partition of the remaining British colonies in America, proceed 
in the eleventh and twelfth articles, to stipulate as follows: 


“ARTICLE XI. 


“Thetwo parties guaranty muiually from the present time and forever aga 
all other powers, to wit, the United States to His Most Christian Majesty 
present possessions of the Crown of France in America, as wellas those which 
itmay acquire by the future treaty of peace. And His Most Christian Majesty 
guaranties on his part to the United States their liberty, sovereignty, and in- 
dependence, absolute and unlimited,as well in matters of government as com- 
merce, and also their possessions, and the additions or conquests that their con 
federation may obtain during the war, from any of the dominions now or here- 
tofore possessed by Great Britain in North America, conformable to the fifth and 
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sixth articles above written, the whole as their possessions shall be fixed an 
sured to the said States at the moment of the cessation of their present wa: 
England. 





“ARTICLE XII. 

“In order to fix more precisely the sense and application of the preceding arti- 
cle, the contracting parties declare that, in case of a rupture between France 
and England, the reciprocal guaranty declared in the said article shal! have its 
full force and effect the moment such war shall break out; and if such rupture 
shal! not take place, the mntnal obligations of the said guaranty shall not com- 
mence until the moment of the cessation of the present war between the United 

ates and England shall have ascertained their possessions.” 

In execution of this treaty France entered heartily, and with ample forces of 
sea and land, into the war of the Revolution; and with heraid and the biessing 
of God on the united efforts of the allied nations we achieved our sovereignty 
asanation. Whether France was actuated more or less by considerations of 
qecreay or of policy, certain it is that she promptly, faithfully, and effectively 

ifilled her part of the treaty; the “essential and direct end” of which, as d 
clared in the instrument itself, was ‘to maintain effectually the liberty, 501 
ereignty, and independence, absolute and unlimited, of the United States 

And equally certain it is that for the sacrifice of men and of treasure she thus 

curred she received from us at the time no direct equivalent or benefit what 
soever, except that of the humiliation and loss of territory inflicted on her riva! 


American | 
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Martinique, Guadeloupe, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Tobago, Deseada, Marie-Ga- 
lante, St. Pierre, Miqueion, and Granada,with a colony on the mainijand at Cay- 
enne, and *' in little more than a month the French were entirely dispossessed 
oftheir West India possessions, with hardly any loss to the victorious nations,” 
Alison's history, vol 3, p. 396.) 

I now invite the attention of the House to the condition of affairs in 
France, as well as in Europe, that led up to and were the causes of the 
spoliations upon our commerce by France. A wonderful coalition in 
1792-’93 was made against republican France in the heat of the war 
between France and England. In about six months England had con- 
tracted twenty-three separate treaties with allies, the character of 
which may be determined by the one made with Prussiain July, 1793, 
in which the high contracting parties took the resolution to shut all 
their ports against French ships and not to permit the exportation to 
France of grain, salt, meat, or other provisions, and to employ all means 
in their power to injure‘the commerce of France and to bring her by 
such means to conditions of peace. The crops in France had failed 
that year, a trightiul civil war was raging, and all Europe was in arms 
against her as punishment for beheading her king, Louis XVI. 

To starve the people of France was their avowed, diabolical purpose, 
and behind this was another no less strong: kings against people, 
crowned heads against republics. Open war had been declared by 
England and France against each other, and the capture of our Amer- 
ican vessels had begun by each of them. On the partof France it may 
truthfully be said that owing to her short crops and starving condi- 
tion her early captures in 1793 were made under the pressure of abso- 
lute necessity. 

On the 22d of April, 1793, President Washington, of his own im- 
pulse, issued a proclamation of neutrality, which states: 

Whereas it appears that a state of war exists between Austria, Prussia, Sar- 
dinia, Great Britain, and the United Netherlands of the one part, and France 
on the other; and the duty and interest of the United States require that they 
should, with sincerity and good faith, adopt and pursue a conduct friendly and 
impartial towards the belligerent powers, etc. 

This measure was discussed in his Cabinet with reference to the bear- 
ings of the eleventh article of the treaty of alliance. Did the casus 
Jaderis thereby stipulated for exist? There was no decision upon this 
point by the President, but Chief-Justice Marshall informs us that the 
proclamation ‘‘wasintended to prevent the French minister from de- 
manding the performance of the guaranty contained in the treaty of 
alliance,’’ and the proclamation was complained of in this relation by 
the Government or diplomatic agents of France at once, and not merely 
as it has been asserted, long afterward, although it did not.as yet be- 
come the subject of a formal demand of execution. 

This proclamation of neutrality was, under a fair consideration and 
construction of our treaty with France, an absurdity. In the mean 
time spoliations upou our commerce increased, only to he intensified 
and wonderfully increased by the activity of French vessels, spurred up 
by a growing hostile feeling in France, the necessary and inevitable re- 
sult of the treaty negotiated by the United States with England in 
1794, now known as the Jay treaty. The essential features of this 
treaty of Jay, by which important rights inimical to the interests of 
france and in direct conflict with the terms of the treaty of 1778 made 
with her by America were granted, are as follows: 


Anticter XXIV. 


it shall not be lawful for any foreign privateers (not being subjects or citizens 
of the said parties) to have commissions from any other prince or state in en- 
mity with either nation toarm their ships in the ports of either of the said 
parties, nor to sell what they have taken, nor in any other manner to exchange 
thesame; nor shall they be allowed to purchase more provisions than shall be 
necessary for their going to the nearest port of that prince or state from whom 
they obtained their commissions, 

ARTICLE XXYV. 

it shall be lawful for the ships of war and privateers belonging to the said 
parties, respectively, to carry whithersoever t.ey please the ships and goods 
taken from their enemies, without being obliged to pay any fee to the officers 
of the admiralty, or toany judge whatever; nor shall the said prizes when they 
arrive at andenter the ports ofthe said parties be detained or seized, neithershall 
the searchers or other officers of those places visit such prizes (except for the 
purpose of preventing the carrying of any part of the cargo thereof on shore 
in any manner contrary to the established laws of revenue, navigation, or com- 
merce), nor shall such officer take cognizance of the validity of such prizes; 
but they shall be at liberty to hoist sail and depart as speedily as may be, and 
carry their said prizes to the place mentioned in their commissions or patents, 
which the commanders of the said ships of war, or privateers, shall be obliged to 
show. Noshelter or refuge shall be given in their ports tosuch as have made a 
prize upon the subjects or citizens of either of the said parties; but if forced by 
stress of weather or the dangers of the sea to enter therein particular care shal! 
be taken to hasten their departure and to cause them to retire as soon as possi- 
ble. Nothing in this treaty contained shall, however. be construed or operate 
contrary to former and calsiine: public treaties with other sovereigns or states, 
But the two parties agree that while they continue in amity neither of them 
will in future make any treaty that shall be inconsistent with this or the pre- 
ceding article 

Neither ot the said parties shall permit the ships or goods belonging to the sub- 
fects or citizens of the other to be taken within cannon-shot of the coasts, nor 
in any of the bays, ports, or rivers of their territories, by ships of war or others 
having commission from any prince, republic, or state whatever. But in case 
it should so happen, the party whose territorial rights shail thus have been vio- 
lated shal! use his utmost endeavors to obtain from the offending party full and 
ample satisfaction for the vessel or vessels so taken, whether the same be ves- 
sels of war or merchant vessels, 


I call the attention of the House to the fact that the port privileges 
granted to Great Britain are substantially, if not literally, in the same 


language by which the same rights are guarantied to France in the 
treaty of 1778, with the further addition that in article 95 of the Jay 
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treaty America stipulates that, while she continues in amit, 
Great Britain, she will not in fature make any treaty that sj),)) \, 
inconsistent with the provisions of articles 24 and 25, which oa, ; 
same port privileges to Great Britain as had been guarantied i; )7- 
to France. 

The Jay treaty was brought about from three consideration: 
want of manufactures, a desire to renew commerce with the the, 
greatest manufacturing and commercial people on the globe, aided | 
the natural ties of blood and birth and acommon ancestry. ‘Po ¢, 
is now well known and established that England did not demayq 
dictate to us that she must have the exclusive use of our po: 
withstanding our previous pledge of them to France, but that \) 
was instructed by our Secretary of State, Mr. Randolph, to tend 
to England, and it proved disastrous and brought dangerous ; 
indeed upon our people. The promulgation of the Jay treaty 
opened instantly the vials of wrath and the vengeance of France 
the United States, holding us to be perfidious and accusiny 
having joined in the great coalition to starve her people, and so [ray 
commissioned large numbers of privateers for the purpose of sweep 
the ocean of American vessels, and even loaned her public v, 
privateers for a share of the booty they could thus acquire. 

Prior to this the spoliations upon our commerce had been ré 
that our merchants were practically abandoning commerce upon t 
high seas; so much so that the income of the Government the 
course of one year fell oft a round million of dollars, or from 15 
per cent, of ourannual income. The Government could not afford t! 
falling off of the revenues, and with a view of neutralizing the fe. 
our merchants the following circular notice was issued on August 27. 
1793, by our Secretary of State, Mr. Jefferson, to the merchants o/ t! 
United States: 

I have itin charge from the President to assure the merchants of tle | 
States concerned in foreign commerce or navigation that due attention \ 
paid to any injuries they may suffer on the high seas or in foreign countries 
contrary to the law of nations or to existing treaties, and that on the forwa 
ing hither of well-authenticated evidence of the same, prover proceediny< 
be adopted for their relief. (Mr. Jefterson, Secretary of State, to Messrs. Duk 
& Co., August 31, 1793, 4 Jeff. Works, 31.) 

This assuring statement was followed up by another one cq 
from the President himself. 

Washington’s message to Congress, December 5, 1793, after s; 
of the unfriendliness of the French minister, says: 

In the mean time I have respected and pursyed the stipulations of o 
according to what J their true sense, etc. 

The vexations and spoliations understood to have been committed . 
vessels and commerce by the cruisers and officers of some of the bx t 
powers my ee oe to require attention. The proofs of these, however A 
ing been brought forward, the description of citizens supposed to have 
were notified that on furnishing them to the Executive due measur 
be taken to obtain redress of the past and more effectual provisions a; 
future. (Volume 4, Annals of Congress, page 15.) 

To show the importance of this circular letter and the ext: 
Washington’s message, I call attention to the following comments o1 
Senator Clayton, once Secretary of Stafe, in his address delivered 
the Senate of the United States, April 25 and 24, 1846. He said 

It appears this circular was carefully distributed among the merc)a:its 
the seaports of the United States. It presents the extraordinary case. ' 
one Iam aware of in the history of this Government, ofa direct comm. 
from the Executive to all concerned in foreign commerce and naviga' 
object, on its own face, is not merely to assure them of indemnity for thie | 
it does rot assure them that due attention will be paid to any injuries |! 
have suffered, but it does, in the most solemn manner, pledge the fai! 
Government to them “ that duc attention will be paid to any injuries t! 
suffer on the high seas, or in foreign countries, contrary to the law of | 
or to existing treaties... And it does solemnly further pledge the fa‘ 
Government to all these who may thus hereafter suffer, that “on 
warding ‘to the De ment of State) well authenticated evidence of t 
the proper proceedings will be adopted for their relief.” 

If before the promulgation of the Jay treaty our revenues ‘¢!! 0!) 
severely, we may consider that nothing but the assurances of our | 
ernment in the circular letter of Mr. Jefferson kept America 
merce upon the high seas; but the depredations still being cr 
Government resolved upon negotiations, and on July 15, 1% 
pointed Charles C. Pinckney, John Marshall, and Elbridge Gerry «+ « 
yoys extraordinary to the French Republic. Their instructions wer 
voluminous and contained the following: 

Finally, the great object of the Government being to do justice (0 F: 
her citizens if in anything we have injured them, to obtain justice fo: 
tiplied injuries they have committed against us,and to preserve pos 
style and manner of proceeding will be such as shall most dircct!y tence 
sure these results. 

This imposing overture of agency by the Governmen’ (which | 
never been repealed or modified) was avxiously accepted by the: 
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ants against both England and France, who were then «t war, an Ib ; 
equally depredators on our commerce, and they accordingly ha-t«™ 
the evidence of their lozses to the Department of State for prose sto" 


against both. 

The claims against England were successfally prosecuted u: 
treaty with her of November 19, 1794, through a board at ! 
the amount of $11,650,000, as recorded by Col. Jon: Tra: 
fitth umpire member of said board, as stated in his volume «.'' 
Reminiscences of My Own Times, page 238. - 

But the evidence of claims against France fared very dilleren\') 
was sent to our minister at Paris, Mr. Monroe, and after his r 











theenvoys, Messrs. Marshall, Pinckney, and Gerry, to whom the French | 
Government made the following proposition on the &th ot November, 
1797: 

2. There shall be named a commission of five members, agreeably to a form | 
to be established, forthe purpose of deciding upon the reclamations of the Amer- 
teans relative to the prizes made on them by the French privaieers. 

3. The American envoys will engage that their Government shall pay the 
indemnifications or the amount of sums already decreed tothe American cred- | 
itors of the French Republi:,and those which shall be adjudged totie claimants 
by the commissiouers. This payment shall be made under the name of an ad- 
vance tothe French Republic, who will repay it in atime and manner to be 
agreed on. (Document 102, page 467.) 

This proposition was at first coupled with a conditional loan to France, 
but the condition was aiterwards withdrawn. ‘The envoys, however, 
discarded the proposition on the ground that England would rezard 
it as a covert aid to France, which might provoke England to make | 
war against the United States. This refusal was offensive to France. 
But in all the subsequent negotiations, and to the very end, she uni- | 
formly acknowledged her liability ior the spoliation claims and con- 
stantly proposed to provide for them in conjunction with a like pro- 
vision in her favor by the Government of the United States for her 
national claims which she insisted on. 

France not being in a temper for reconciliation, the mission failed, | 
France stating that her finances were practically exhausted by her wars; 
and. while admitting her liability for these spoliations freely and | 
promptly at all times, declared she could not pay in money for them. 
She offered to our envoys the following proposition on November 8, | 
1797: 


There shal! be named a commission of five members, agreeably to a form to 
be established, for the purpose of deciding upon the reclamwations of the Amer- 
icans relative to the prizes made on them by the French privateers. 

The American envoys will engage that their Government shall pay the in- 
demnifications, or the amount of the sum- already decreed to Amer. can cred t- 
ors of the French Republic, aud those which shall be adjudged to the claimants 
by the commissioners, 

This pay ment shall be made under the name of an advance to the French Re- 
public, who will repay it in a time and manner to be agreed upon. 


The American envoys, however, refused to sanction it as being out- 
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| her liability for these claims. The bond, in theshapeof an “article 


in our ports to France,’’ since by the Jay treaty of 1794 we had given 


| the exclusive right to the use of our ports to Great Britain and conld 


not recall] it without an immediate war with England. The French 
ministers were rigid and unbending in their determination to stand by 
the propositions just stated so far as related to our guaranty of the 
French islands and the use of our ports. 

The French ministers did consent to take 10,000,000 livres and re 
lease America from any future guaranty of assistance to France, but 
France insisted that no consideration whatever would or could com- 
pensate her for the loss of the use of our ports. The result was adead- 


lock in the negotiation, It is useless for me to attempt to detail all 
1 





| efforts made to break it. Suffice it to say that finally this proposition 


by our envoys was submitted: That a new treaty should be prepared 
with an article in it that should recognize all claims on both sides, 
and defer their decision to some future convenient time. This propo 
sition was acvepted by France, and constitutes the second article of the 


new treaty so prepared, aiterwards concluded as a ‘‘convention,”’ of 
| which the second article was as follows: 
fhe ministers plenipotentiary of the two parties 1 to agree at 


| present respecting the treaty of alliance of 6th February, 1778, the treaty of 


amity and commerce of the same date, and the (consular, convention of Novem 
ber 14, 1788, nor upon the indemnities mutually due or claimed, the parties 
will negotiate further on these subjects ata convenient time; and until they 


may have agreed upon those puints the said treaties and convention shall have 


no operation, and the relations of the two countries shall be as follows 

This second article was promptly and quickly ratified by Bonaparte, 
the First Consul. Its moral and legal effect was the 
had given her bond pledged to pay in the future the spoliation claims; 
and if it does not declare the amount, yet I can confidently state that 
it was an acknowledged debt, adjudged in every respect except the 


amount, for France through her ministers had always acknow!edged 
”) 


same as if France 


“ee ’ 


in the ‘‘convention’’ agreed upon by the ministers on both sides, was 
taken charge ot by the United States in the character of a trustee for all 
her citizens who had claims of spoliation, with pow: 
| lection. 


rs to enlorce col- 





side their instructions, particularly stating that England would regard 
it as surreptitious aid given to France. 

On the 22d of October, 1799, a second mission to France was ap- 
pointed, consisting of Oliver Ellsworth, William RK. Davie, and William 
Vans Murray, with instructions that contained the following ultimata: 


The following points are to be considered as ultimata: First, that an article 
be inserted for establishing a board with suitable powers to hearand determine 
the claims of our citizens for the causes hereinbetore expressed, and binding on 
France to pay or secure payment of the sums which shall be awarded. 

First, at the opening of the negotiations, you willinformthe French ministers 
that the United States expect from France as an indispensable condition of the 
treaty a stipulation to make to the citizens of the United States full compensa- 
tion Le all losses and damages which they shall have sustained by reason of 
irregular or illegal captures or condemnations af their vessels or other property 
under color of authority or commissions from the French Government or its 
agents. 


' 


These discussions were elaborately considered at Paris until the 30th 
of September, 1800, and it is not too much to say, in the light of the 
voluininous proot contained in Document 102, submitted to the [wenty- 
fourth Congress, that the right ot ourcitizensto pay for these spoliations 
committed upon their property was conceded at all times by both 
France and the United States; yea, uniformly conceded and never de- 
nied during the entire negotiations. 

The instructions to our ministers in 1797 were as follows: 


Although the reparation for losses sustained by the citizens of the United 
States,in consequence of irregular or illegal captures or condemnations or torci- 
ble seizure or detentions, is of very high importance and it is to be pressed 
with the greatest earnestness, yet it is not to be insisted on as an indispensable 
eondition of the proposed treaty. You are not, however, to renounce these 
claims of our citizens, nor tostipulate that they be assumed by the United States 
asaloan to the French Government. (Document 102, nage 455.) 


In 1799 the instructions were somewhat varied: 


At the opening of the negotiation you will inform the French ministers that 
the United States expect from France, asan indispensable condition of the treaty, 
a stipulation to make the citizens of the United States full compensation for all 
losses and damages which they shall have su-tained by reason of irregular or 
illegal captures or condemnation of their vessels and other property under 
color of authority or commissions from the French Republic or itsagents. (Docu- 
ment 102, page 562.) 


On the lith of August, 1800, the French ministers, Joseph Bona- 
parte, Fleurieu, and Roderer, submitted this proposition to our envoys: 


If the reflections presented on this subject in the note of the French ministers 
of the 5th of the present month suffice to lead the ministers of the United States 
tothe acknowledgment of the treaties, the first consequence which wil] result 
from them,and which the ministers of France will be eager to recognize anew, 
is, that the parties on both sides ought to be compensated for the damages which 
have been caused by their mutual misunderstanding. Thus. the first proposi- 
tion of the ministers of France is to stipulate a ful! and entire recognition of 
the treaties,and the reciprocal engagement of compensation tor damayes re- 
sulting on both sides from their infraction. 


At the foot of the communication they submitted a second modified 
or alternative proposition, as follows: 


Fitherthe ancient treaties. with the privileces resniting froma priority, and the 
stipulation of reciprocal indemunities, or a new treavy assuring equality, with- 
out indemnity, 


_ Our envoys were expressly forbidden in any manner to give recogni- 
tion to the old treaties of 1778, nor could they negotiate to give ‘‘ equality 


xXI——47 


TheSenateof the United States, without any assent or knowledge on 
the part of the claimants, in executive and secret session, struck out 
article 2, and when this was ratified by France the United States had 
practically paid their obligations and debt to France with the said 
bond, which represented the value of all the claims of the United States 
citizens. Noreasons have ever been made public why the Senate 
struck out the said article. Whatever their motives were at the time, 
there is nothing extant, so far as is known, to show what their motives 
were torstriking itout; but all the facts surrounding, connected with, 
and leading up to the final consummation of the treaty as eventually 
ratified by both of the great powers make it self-evident that there 
could be but one reason, and that a desire upon the part of the Senate 
to release the United States from our treaty obligations with I’rance 
incurred during the war of the Revolution. 

It seems that when the action of our Senate was first conveyed to the 
First Consul he expressed surprise and dissatisfaction, because it was 
well known that this article was inserted at the instance of our own 
envoys; but that astute minister of state, Talleyrand, informed the 
First Consul that a simple nullification of article 2 would not only lose 
the old treaties to France, but would have the additional effect to make 
her liable for the spoliation claims under international law. On this 
advice of Talleyrand, the First Consul immediately wrote and added 
the following proviso, and then ratified the modified convention: 
tonaparte, First Consul, inthe name of the French people * * approves 

the above convention in all and each of thearticles, * * * The Government 
of the United States having added to its ratification that the convention shall 


be in torce for the space of eight years, and Laving omitted the second article 


the Government of the French Republic consents to ept, ratify, and « onfirm 
the above convention, with the addition, importing that the convention shall 
be in force for the space of eight years, and with the retrenchment of the see 
ond article: Provided, That by this retrenchment the two states re nee the 
respective pretensions whichare the object of said article 

This conditional ratification being again sent across the waters and 
submitted to the Senate, was by it contirmed as fully ratified, and 80 
returned to the President, who, by his proclamation of December 2/, 
1801, declared it to be the supreme law of the land. The origina] con- 
vention was confirmed and signed by John Adams, President, and Join 
Marshall, Secretary of State. The final ratification was signed vy 
Thomas Jefferson, President, and James Madison, Secretary of State. 
If, then, according to the original view taken by France, that article 
2 if stricken out from the treaty would leave l’rance liable under inter- 
national law, and after due notice, by the First Consul, ‘*‘ that by t..e 
retrenchment of article 2 the two states renounced the respective pre- 
tensions which are the object of said article 2,’’ it must be abso.ately 
clear and apparent to every person that the Senate of the United “tates, 
acting as duly authorized agents of the United States in ratifying tac 
treaty, destroyed and annihilated all rights of American c’aimants to 
recover from France, and since these claims were recognized in art c.c 
2and duly provided for in the future as recogniz and valid claims 
| to be liquidated and settled at a more opportune time in tue lucure, 
| there can be but one opinion—that the United States appropriated pr 

vate property to the payment of a national obligation, and have therevy 
| brought the nation strictly within the provisions of the Federal Con» 
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stitution, which declares ‘‘ that private property shall not be taken for 
public purposes without just compensation. ’’ 

No rational man believes or can believe that the United States sur- 
rendered these claims without consideration. Manifestly not. The 
United States relinquished and the United States received the prop- 
erty of our citizens as the equivalent for the exoneration of the United 
States from heavy national obligations to France as well as from the 
claims of her individual citizens. 

This is the simple common-sense view of the transaction, and if was 
the view entertained at the time by the Government of the United 
States. 

ARE. THESX CLAIMS WAK CLAIMS’ 

The only objection I have ever heard urged to these claims, while 
admitting that they were originally just claims against France, are that, 
originating in a state of war between the two countries, the treaty of 
September, 1800, was a treaty of peace, aad there being no provisions 
in it for the payment of these claims, the United States did not become 
liable for them. If it can be shown that there was no war existing at 
any time between the United States and France between the years 1793 
and 1801, then of course this objection falls to the ground. The Con- 
stitution of the United States expressly declares that ‘‘Congress shall 
have power to declare war.’’ This being a special prerogative granted 
by the Constitution to Congress, it must be and is exclusively within 
the power of that department of the Government to determine and de- 
clare when a state of war exists, 

I presume it will be conceded, for the fact was actually so, that there 
was neverany declaration of war on the part of either country; andit 
seems almost impossible to conceive of a general public war without 
such declaration. It this position be impregnable, as I claim it is, it 
settles the question. But my reading shows me that there is no neces- 
sity to stopwith this. Fortunately there are many proofs that the two 
parties most interested either did not know that a general war existed 
between them, or if they did they both uniformly and on all occasions 
denied it and asserted that while contention and a certain amount of 
bad feeling existed, yet the condition was one of peace and not war; 
and both of the great contracting powers by their highest officials have 
said officially and plumply that no war prevailed, that no war existed, 
time and again. 

In a letter from M. Talleyrand, minister of exterior relations, to 
M. Pechon, French minister at The Hague, dated August 28, 1798, he 
Bays: 

France, in fine, has a double motive, as a nation and as a republic, not toex- 
pose to any hazard the present existence of the United States; therefore, it 
never thought of making war against them, nor of exciting civil commotions 
among them, and every contrary supposition is an insult to common sense. 
(Document 102, page 649.) 

During the negotiations at Paris, on the 20th of August, 1800, the 
French ministers wrote to our envoys as follows: 

In the first place (the French ministers) would insist upon the principle 
nlready laid down in their former note, namely, that the treaties which united 
France and the United States are not broken; that even war could not have 
broken them, but that the state of misunderstanding which has existed for 
some time between France and the United States, by the acts of some agents 
rather than the will of the respective Governments, has not been a state of 
war, at least on the side of France. (Document 102, page 616.) 

And the Emperor Napoleon at St. Helena, in dictating for his his- 
tory the events of his reign, said: 

The suppression of this article (the second article of the convention of 1800) 
at once put an end to the privileges which France pamaeee by the treaty 
of 1778, and annulled the just claims which America might have made for in- 
juries done in time of peace. (See Gourgaud’s Memoirs of the History of France, 
volume 2, page 129.) 

And in the French tribunal or congress, on the final ratification of 
the convention of 1800, the report advising it contains the following, 
namely: 

’T was getting pasi recovery. War would have broken ont between America 
and France if the Directory, changing its system and follow the counsels of 
prudence, had not opposed moderation to the unmeasured of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. * * * 

Commissions granted by the President to attack the armed vessels of France 
are not to be regarded as a declaration of war; the will of the President does 
not suffice to put America in a state of war; it requires a positive declaration 
of Cengress to this effect. None has ever existed. The Republic was therefore 
justified in claiming the enjoyment of the stipulations comp in the 
old treaties,and indemnity for the non-execution of those stipulations. (Code 
diplomatique, par Portiez (de l’Oise), tribun 3 Paria, m 
lation, page 6.) 

The instructions of our Government to the envoys to France, Messrs. 
Elisworth, Davie, and Murray, of October 22, 1799, contain the fol- 
lowing, namely: 

This conduct of the French Government would well have justified an imme- 
diate declaration o: war on the part of the United States, but desirous of main- 
taining peaee,and still willing to leave open the door of reconciliation with 


France, the United States contented themselves with for defense 
and measures caloulated to protect their commerce, ( ument 102, page 561.) 


On the 20th of September, 1800, Mr. Marshall, Secretary of State 
(late Chief-Justice), wrote to our minister at London as follows: 


The aggression, sometimes of one and sometimes of another belligerent 
power, have forced us to contemplate and prepare for war as a probable event. 
(Deeument 102, page 452.) 


It so happened that at the date of Mr. Marshall’s letter the American 
envoys at Paris had concluded an arrangement by a convention (of 


or, an X. Trans- 


September 30, 1800) which declares on its face ‘‘ to terminate the dif. 
ferences which have arisen between the two states,’’ etc., and the 
President’s proclamation of the convention isin these words: ‘‘ Whereas 
a convention for terminating certain differences which had arisey hyo. 
tween the United States and the French Republic,’’ etc. (Laws United 
States, volume 1, 114. ) 

A number of legislative acts were passed by Congress evincive of the 
indignant feeling which the course of conduct pursued by the French 
Government had produced and showing a determination to resist th, 
by force. These are the most important: 

Act of 28th of May, 1798, authorizing the capture by public vessel] 
of the United States of ‘‘all armed vessels of the Republic of France 
which have committed, or shall be found hovering on the coast of the 
United States for the purpose of committing, depredations on the 
sels belonging to the citizens thereof.’’ 

Act of 18th June, 1789, “suspending intercourse with France, un 
der penalty of the iorfeiture of vessels carrying on such intercourse 

Act of 25th June, same year, authorizing American merchant vesse] 
to oppose searches, etc., made by French vessels to capture the agyressors 
and to recapture American vessels taken by the French, but witha pro 
viso that— 

Whenever the Government of France, and all persons acting under o; 
their authority, shall disavow and shall eause the commanders and crews of » 
French armed vessels to refrain from the lawless depredations and outrages 
hitherto en and authorized by that Government against the mer 
vessels of the United States, and shall cause the laws of nations to be obs: 
by the said French armed vessels, the President of the United States is here! 
authorized to instruct the commanders and crews of the merchant vessels « 
the United States to submit to any regular search by thecommanders or crew. 
of French vessels, and to refrain from any force or capture to be exercised 
virtue thereof. 

The act of June 28, 1798, ‘‘ declaring the condemnation and sale 
French vessels taken in pursuance of the act of May 28.’’ 

The act of July 7, 1798, declaring, for the reasons recited in 
preamble— 

That the United States are of right freed and exonerated from the st 
tions of the treaties and of the convention heretofore concluded betwee) t 
United States and France, and that the same shal! not henceforth be regar: 
as legally obligatory on the Government or the citizens of the United States 

The act of July 9, of the same year, ‘‘ authorizing the public v: 
of the United States to capture all armed vessels of the Repub! 
France on the high seas, and giving authority to the President to is 
commissions for the like purpose to private armed vessels. ’’ 

It will be observed that in none of these acts is war declared nor |! 
statement made that war existed. 

[Extract from the Code diplomatique, relative to the convention of S 
ber 30, 1800, between the United States and France. | 

Grounds of the projected law relative to the convention concluded bei w 
the French Republic and the United States, laid before the Corps Légis!a' 
Citizen Roderer (who, with Messrs. Joseph Bonaparte and C. P. Claret-l\: 
rieu, on the part of France, and Messrs, Elisworth, Davie, and Murphy, « 
part of the United States, negotiated the convention on September % 
counselor of state, charged by the consuls with the presentation thereof 

Session of 5 frimaire, an X (26th November, 1801). 

Citizen Legislators: The treaty which I have the honor to present t 
Corps has terminated the misunderstanding between France a 
America, from-which neither their distance nor the recollections dear | 
two nations have been able to preserve them during the revolution. 


The French ministers then gives a digest of the treaty obligati: 
of the two nations, and of the causes that led to negotiations | 
settlement of respective contentions, as finally concluded in the « 
vention ot September, 1800. They then proceed: 


Such was the state of things when three American negotiators arrived 
Paris, led thither by the desire and the hope of preventing a signal rup' 

American commerce was alleged to have suffered considerable losses. 1110 
n iators demanded indemnity forthem. ie 

¢ French Governmen’ had also to allege claims for her commerce, which 

had suffered fora long time; it recognized that it was just to liquidate, .om- 

nsate, and close, if it were possible, the indemnities which might be respect 
ively due; but it put forth as a condition to any stipulation on this sui 
that the former treaties between France and the United States should be 


Dant 


viously zed, that indemnities could only be an acknow!led¢- 
ment of uninterrupted between the two states, a disavowal of al! the 
violences which might have grown out of a simple misunderstanding, @ so! © 


protest against everything which might have announced a hostile intention 

new assurance of fidelity to the old conventions—in a word, considering tia! 
indemnities could be only the exeeution of the old treaties and not a pre!im' 
nary of a new one, since avowing their annihilation would have been avowing 
war and imposing on that one of thn two naticns which would have to pay the 
other a balance of the indemnity the shetueful obligation of purchasing peace 

The American negotiators considered themselves bound by the act of Cou 
gress which had declared the treaties null and decided that it was impossibic 
that they could recognize them. It consequently became necessary to adjour!: 
the respective and to regulate by new stipulations the relations o 
amity and commerce the n was to re-establish. Such has bee! 
the object of the convention uded at Paris on the 8th vendémiaire, #1 \ 
(30th September, 1800), which is now presented to the Corps Législatif. 

The bases of this treaty are, the most perfect equality between the two nation 
and exact in all cases susceptible there, a great liberality of prin 
ples, and a reciprocal assurance of treating each other in all species of relat' 
upon the footing of the most favored nation. Such ought to be the chara: 
ofa treaty concluded between two nations who are proud of their liberty 


The following report was made to the tribunat by A. P. Adet (min 
ter of the French Republic to the United States, in 179), one o! '' 
members, in the name of a special commission, upon the conven'': 
concluded between the French Republic and the United States 
America, at the session of the 13 frimaire, year X (Deeember 4, 1°41): 

Tribunes: Gratitude attached the Americans to the French, under the mo- 
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narchical government, At the commencement of the Revolution a more lively 
sentiment existed between them; everything was concurring to strengthen the 
ties which united the two nations, when the passions of men who were gov- 
erning them came to interpose between and separate them The American 


Government, forgetting the duties of neutrality, had concluded, under t’-e in- | 


fluence of the enemies of France,a treaty which wounded our interests, 
Congress on the 7th of July, 1798, enac.ed the following bill : 
“ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United Siates of 
America in Congress assembled, That the United States are of right freed and ex- 


onerated from the etipulations of the treaties and of the consular convention | 


heretofore concluded between the United States and France, and that the same 
shall not henceforth be regarded as legally obligatory on the Government or 
citizens of the United States.”’ 

In consequence of this bill, the American Government suspended the com- 
mercial relations of the United States with France and gave to privateers per- 
mission to attack the armed vessels of the Republic. The national frigates were 
ordered to seck them and to fight them. A French frigate and sloop of war, 
successively and unexpectedly attacked by the Americans, were obliged to 
yield to force, and the French flag (strange versatility of human affairs!) was 
dragged, humiliated, before the same people who a little while ago, with eager 
shouts, had applauded its triumph. 

"'T was getting part recovery. War would have broken out between Amcrica 
and France if the Directory, changing its system and following the counse! of 
prudence, had not opposed moderation to the unmeasured conduct of the Pres- 
ident of the United States. In this way it rendered null the projects of the 
American ministry, which would have declared war against us if it had only 
its wishes to consult. 


[Letter from Ex-President John Adams, | 
Quincy, May 9, 1823. 

Sir: I have received your letter of the 26thof April. You are entirely mis- 
taken in supposing that the second article of the convention of (1800 with 
France was stricken out by my desire or information. On the contrary, I was 
desirous of retaining them (it); so much so that I sent a message to the Senate 
and explicitly toid them it would have been more agreeable to my inclination 
to have ratified the convention as it stood. 

As tomy address, and answers, and escorts, and parades, and al! the pomposi- 
ties of that time, I wish to forget them forever; they were extremely dis- 
agreeable to me at that time. 

To explain all the mysteries of that period never was and never will be in iny 
power; it would require volumes to give a simple history of it. All that I can 


say of it is, there was war between St. Denis and St. George; each had an ; 


army in America constantly skirmishing with each other, and both of them con 


| new those treaties 


stantly stabbing me with lances, pikes, and spears. My sole object wasto pre- | 
serve the peace and neutrality of the country; and that, I thank God,I ob- | 


tained, at the loss of my power and fame with both sides. 
Iam, sir, respectfully, your most obedient, humble servant, 
JOHN ADAMS 
Jans H, Cavers, Esq., Baliimore. 


M. de Onis, the minister of Spain, in negotiating the Florida treaty 
with Mr. J. Q. Adams, and in reference to our claim for spoliation 
against Spain, says: 

The United States were not at war with France ; consequently their recourse 
as the aggrieved party, was always open to the Government and tribunals of 
the aggressor. (Vide Wait’s State Papers, volume 12, page 46.) 

Hence the concede’ liberality of Spain. 

In President Jefferson’s message to Congress of 8th December, 1501, 
the following appears: 


It is a circumstance of sincere gratification to me that on meeting the great 
council of the nation [am able to announce to them, on the grounds of reason- 
able certainty, that the wars and troubles which bave for so many years af- 
flicted oursister nations have at length come to an end; and that the commu- 
nications of peace and commerce are once more opening amongthem. While 
we devoutly return thanks to the beneficent Being who has been pleased to 
breathe into them the spirit of conciliation and forgiveness, we are bound, with 
peculiar gratitude, to be thankful to Him that our own peace has been preserved 
through so perilous a season and ourselves permitted quietly to cultivate the 
earth and to practice and improve those arts which tend to increase our com- 
forts. 


Ishall not attempt any further argument to show that the hostile feel- 
ings between the two nations, the capture and recapture of armed ves- 
sels, privateers, and merchantmen, was not general war, whatever it 
was, for if Adams and Jefferson, our Presidents during the whole time 
of the spoliations, and the great Bonaparte, master of the art of war, as 
well as the great ministers of state on both sides of the water, did not 
know what constituted peace and what war I am sure I do not, and I 
am very fearful but few, ifany, of my colleagues upon the floor of this 
House are any wiser or better informed upon the distinctions of the 
two conditions than Iam. Inasmuch as these great rulers say it was 
not war I agree with them. 

CONTEMPORANEOUS AND SUBSEQUENT OPINIONS. 

Incidentally much has already been cited showing what the opinion 
of many of the great men of the period, contemporaneous with these 
claims, was of their justice and what government was liable for them. 
Such quotations have heretofore been used by me for other purposes 
than expressions of opinion of the legal liability of the United States 
for their value. 

I now quote from the recorded statements of a few our great states- 
men upon this point. 

Here is the testimony of our Secretary of- State, who controlled the 
negotiations for us: 

[Extract of a letter from Hon. Timothy Pickering, Ex-Secretary of State, to 
James H. Causten, dated Salem, November 19, 1824. | 


When, in 1797, Pinckney, Marshall, and Gerry were appointed ministers pleni- 
pateasiery to negotiate with the French Government, then administered by the 

rectory,on all the differences between the United States and France, those 
ministers were instructed to agree on an equitable mode of examining and de- 
ciding on the claims of our citizens in respect to the depredations of our com- 
merce. But,although they were to press those claims with the greatest ear- 
nestness, they were not to insist on them as an indispensable condition of the 
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treaty They were enjoined, however, ‘* not to renounce them 
to justice was of all things the most remote from the view 
You must be acquainted with the result of that mission 
not even receive our ministers, 

By the second article of the treaty negotia 
ray 1800), it appears that our Govern: 
jured citizens to demand of the Frenc! 
depredations; but as a set-off the latter demanded a 
liance, etc., of 1778, and of the consular conver f 
in 1788, had y declared void, in ec t 
bythe French Government. The Senate of the Unite 

advised the ratification of the nev 
second article, thus leaving the recipro 
decided and subjects of future neg a 
to eight years, President Adams ratified i 

The French Government gave its assent 
retrenchment of the second article the tw 
pretensions which were e object of that articl a 
then First Consul, ratified it The treaty in this situation be 
Senate by President Jefferson, was returne j 
act of the Senate. This implied a reciprocal abandonme: 
and of the claims for depredations up to that time, Septen 

hus the Government bartered the just claim of our mer« 
obtain a relinquishmentofthe French claim fora restoration o 
especially the burdensome treaty of alliance by whi 
anty the French territorie ‘in America, 

On this view of the case it would seem that the merchants have 
claim for indemnities from the United States, If the treaty of 
1800, containing the relinquishment, is obligatory on the United 
such to be insisted on by the present French Government, it amounts to an ad 
mission that the Government de facto had a right to bind the French natior 
effectually as if the treaty had been negotiated with the present legitimate 
Government; and such, doubtless, is the principle of public law. It follows 
then, that if the relinquishment had not been made the French Govern 
would be responsible. Consequently, the relinquishment by « 
ment having been made in consideration that the French Gove 
quished its demund for a renewal of the old treaties, then 
as our Government applied the merchants’ property to buy 
treaties, the «um so applied should be reimbursed 
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Letter Hon. Ex-Senator 


William C. Preston, 
Justice Marshal). 
Sir: Lhave this moment received your |! 
me concerning Judge Marshall's oy 
anterior to 1800, 

When that subject was under discuss 


inion of 


on ll 


| member of the committee to which it had be 


| informed of the subject of conver 
| been connected with the events of that period, and conversant w 


LN 


little pains in the investigation of it, and, as 
that does so, I became thorough|y satisfied of the 

Whilethey were under discussion in the Senate they happen 
ject of conversation between Mr. Leigh, Mr. Calhoun, and myse 
our mess-parior, when Jud ze Marshall stepped in, and having ov 
ition, asked to share in it, say 


re ‘ 
erbeard or be 
ng thatha 
ith the ciret 
stances under which the claims arose, he was, from h nowledge 
fied that there was the strongest obligation on the Government to compen 
the sufferers by the French spoliations. He gave a suc« 
leading facts and the principles of Jaw applicable to them, i 
lucid a way that it seemed to me a termination of the argumet 
decision. It was apparent from his manner that he felt an inter 
culcation of his opinion, arising from deep conviction of its truth 

I most heartily desire that the long-delayed and very inadequate 
proposed to those unfortunate claimants will be made this ion 

I am, dear sir, your obedient servant 


ow . sal 


statement of t! 


WILLIAM ¢ 


USTEN, Esq., W 


} ; 
as ; 


In the Fiftieth Congress I heard it asserted that it was doubtiu 
whether Chief-Justice Marshall had ever expressed an} 
the liability of our Government for the French spoliation claims. His 
great name and fame, as well as the additional fact that he was one o! 
the commi._.ioners who negotiated the treaty of September, 1+ 
would make a statement coming from his lips the equivalent of a 
cial decision from any other person our country has yet produced. To 
strengthen the letter just read of Mr. Preston’s, I call attention to t] 
following extract in a speech of Senator Clayton, delivered in the 
ate of the United States April 23 and 24, 1846 

t was my fortune, on one ym during ¢ yea 
Marshall express his opinion in favor of the bill then be 
payment of these claims. A gentleman who has long been t 
claimants has kindly placed in my hands, at my request, th 
from Mr. Preston stating the opinion of Judge Marshal! (clerun 
nomen !)on the same subject, and, as I suppose, expressed about the same perio«t 
to which I referred. 

{Here the Secretary read the letter of Mr. Preston’s a! 
After the reading of this letter, Mr. Calhoun rose, but 
audible tothe reporter. He was und od to say ‘that there 
shadow of a doubt of the perfect correctness of Mr. Prest« 
that owing to the multiplicity of public business that pressed upon his mi 
during the session of 1835, and other causes, he had not retained a distinct rec: 
lection of the conversation referred to. He had no doubt that the reco}! 

of Mr. Preston was correct. 


To still further 
tion is now called 
Watkins Leigh 


y opinion upon 


Aly 


o 


casic 


Olle 


ove cited. 


spoke inavo scarce 
uid not be 
t by 


co 


m’s statemen 


rongthen this statement of Judge Marshall, atien- 


o the following letter from Ex-Senator 


st 
, 
4 


Ricumonp, Auguat 17, 1846 


fthe Tl and I should ha 


a letter o h 


My Dear Sie: I received in due time yor 
answered it immediately, but you intimated that you ! sent me at the tir 
a copy of your speech containing Mr. Preston's letter, 1 I was desirous of s 
ing it in order that I might see how far his recollection agreed wit min: 
However, the copy of your speech has not yet come on, and now I think it bet 
ter to write at once than to wait longer for the information 

I have, then, to state that the late Chief-Justice Marshall did, in conversa ' 
with me and some two or three others, while a bill was before th« 
the payment of the claims for Frenchspoliations prior to 180), express ar 
ion, distinctly and positively, that the United States ought t provisions 
for the payment of those claims; and the opinion made the impression 


Senate for 


) Inake 
more 
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on my mind since it was contrary to an idea which I had taken upon the sub- 
ject, and it determined me to examine it with greater care and deliberation than 
I had before given it, 

You may make whatever use of this letter you please. 

I remain, with old and constant respect and esteem, yours truly, 


B. W. LEIGH. 


Ifon. Joun M, Clayron, 


The query may arise with many, why Chief-Justice Marshall was so 
reticent. The answer is, that becween the conventiun of September, 
1800, and its final ratification by the high contracting powers he was 
appointed and confirmed Chiet-Justice, and assumed his seat on the 
bench in Angust, 1801, Such was, and justly, his sense of the dignity 


of his position that it sealed his lips to all public utterances on this | 


subject. 
Here is the opinion of Mr. Madison: 


{ Extract from the instructions of Mr. Madison, Secretary of State (Mr. Jefferson, 
President), to Mr. Charles Pinckney, our minister in Spain, dated February 6, 
1804, Spain having contended that injures committed on our citizens in 
Spanish ports by Frenchmen were inciuded in the release of France by the 
United States in the convention of 1sv0, } 


rhe piea on which it seems that the Spanish Government now principally 
relies is the erasure of the second article of our convention with France (of 
1800), by which France was relcased from the indemnities due for spoliations 
committed sinder the immediate responsibility to the United States. This plea 
did not appear in the early objections of Spain to our claims, It was an aiter- 
thought, resulting from the insufficiency ot every other plea, and certainly as 
little valid as any otber. The injuries for which indemnities are claimed from 
Spain, though committed by Frenchmen, took place under Spanish authority ; 
Spain, therefore, isanswerableforthem. To her we have looked, and continue 
to look, for redress. If the injuries done to us by her resulted in any mauner 
from injuries done to her by France, she may, if she pleases, resortto France as 
we resortto her. But whether her resort to France would be just or unjust, is 
a question between ber and France, not between either her and us or us and 
France. We claim against ber, notagainat France. In releasing France, there- 
fore. we have not released her, The claims, again, from which France was re- 
leased were admitted by France, and the release was for a valuable considera- 
tion, in a corresponding release of the United States from certain claims on 
them, The claims we make on Spain were never admitted by France, nor made 
on France by the United States; they made, therefore, no part of the bargain 
with her, and could not be included in the release, 


OPINION OF MR. MURRAY, OUR ENVOY. 


Mr. Murray, commissioned to exchange the ratifications of the con- 
vention of 1800 with France, to Mr. Madison, Secretary of State of the 
United States, dated— 

Panis, July 1, 1801, 

Sin: By the Nos, lf and 15, which I have the honor to inclose, you will see 
that the French ministers have refused to agree to the unconditional suppres- 
sion of the second article. 

Co vou, sir, I can say that I wish Ihad been authorized to subscribe to a joint 
abandunmentof treaties and indemnities. Asclaimsthey always will be set off 
ayainst each other; and I consider the cessation of their claim to treaties as 
valuable, 

i believe that they will offer a conditional ratification, similar to ours, with 
the suppression of the second article and the admission of the new one, pro- 
vided the two Governments exchange declarations by which all claims to trea- 
ties and indemnities be mutually abandoned. 

I write in haste, by post, to reach the frigate, which I hear this moment has 
not sailed, 

Iam, with great respect, sir, your most obedient servant, 
W. V. MURRAY, 


Mr. Giles, in his report dated April 22, 1802, to the House, within 
two months of the final ratification of the treaty, it being the first re- 
port made on these claims, says: 


From these circumstances, and a recurrence to the fifth article of said conven- 
tion, in the following words, “the debts contracted by one of the two nations 
with individuals of the other shal! be paid. or the payment may be prosecuted 
in the same manner as if there had been no misunderstanding between the two 
states; but this clause shall not extend to invemnities claimed on account of 
eapiures or confiscations,” tt appears that the exclusion of the second article of 


the convention was considered as a renunciation of the indemnities claimed by, 


the citizens of the United States for spoliations and depredations upon their 
commerce, 80 far as the Government might otherwise have been instrumental 
in obtaining such indemnities, 


Mr. Marion, on July 18, 1807, reported to the House as follows, it 
being the second report made on these claims: 


From a mature consideration of the subject, and from the best judgment your 
committee have been able to form on the ease, they are of opinion that this 
Government, by expunging the second article of our conven ion with France 
of the 30th of September, 1800, became bound to indemnify the memorialists 
for their just claims, which they otherwise would rightfully have had on the 
Government of France, for the spoliations committed on their commerce by the 
ilewal captures made by the cruisers and other armed vessels of that power, in 
violation of the law of nations, and in breach of treaties then existing between 
the two nations; which claims they were, by the rejection of the said article of 
the convention, forever barred from preferring tothe Government of France for 
compensation. 


Mr. Holmes, in his report to the Senate, July 8, 1827, says: 


From the best consideration that your committee have been able to bestow 
upon the subject,they are of opinion that the claims of our citizens against 
France for indemnity, which were released by the convention of the 30th Sep- 
tember, 1800, when examined and liquidated, would not exceed $8,000,000, 

Much of the evidence in support of these claims is wanting,and is supposed 
to be deposited with oar minister or the agent for claims at Paris. Your com- 
mittee are of opinion that measures should be adopted to procure the evidence 
which is there, or elsewhere, that the claims should be examined and liquidated 
and thereupon provision oaght to be made for the payment of a reasonabie 
sum for their final discharge. 


Robert R. Livingston, minister to France, April 27, 1803, says: 
The payment for illegal cantures, with damages and indemnities, was de- 
manded on one side and the renewal of the treaty of 1785 on the other; they 


were considered as of equal value, and they only favored the subject of the 
eccond article, Document 102, page 717.) 


LT  —————— 
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John Marshall (one of the ministers) says: 


I would positively oppose any admission of the claims of any French citi-, 
if not Senuannatel Wit the admission of the claims of American citize;,. 
property captured and condemned for want of a réle @équipaye. My pron. 
for conceiving that this ought to be stipulated expressly wus a conviction tin: 
if it was referred tu commissioners it would be committing absolutely to ch “oa 
as complete aright as any individual ever possessed. (Journalof Knyove VN 


816, page 471.) . me 
[Extract from a report of Mr. Clay, Secretary of State, to President Jy)» Q 
Adams, dated May 20, 1826, and by message of the President was laid |, ore 


the Senate on the same day. |] 


After describing the original convention of 1800, the striking out the « 
article thereof, the condition of mutual relinquishment of claims preseri|yeq 
the French ratification, and the acceptance of said condition by the Senat. , 

“ The two contracting parties thus agreed, by the retrenchment of the sec 4 
article, mutually to renouncethe respective pretensions which were Ube . 
of that article. The pretensions of the United States, to which allusion 
made, arose out of the spoliations under color of French authority, in 
vention to law and existing treaties. Those of France sprang from th 
of alliance of the 6th of February, 1778, the treaty of amity and comm: 
the same date, and the convention of the lith of November,4788. \\ er 
obligations or inderanities from those sources either party had aright to d- 
mand were respectively waived and abandoned, and the cousideratio: 
induced one party to renounce his pretensions was that of the renunci: 
the other party of his pretensions. 

** What was the value of the obligations and indemnities so recipro 
nounced can only be matter of speculation. The amount of the inde 
due to citizens of the United States was very large, and on the other ia 
obligation was great (to specify no French pretensions) under which th: i 
St«tes were piaced in the eleventh article of the treaty of alliance of 6t!:. 
ruary, 1778, by which they were bound forever to quaranty, from th. 
the then possessions of the Crown of France in America as well as tho 
it might acquire by the future treaty of peace with Great Britain, ali th : 
sessions having been, it is believed, conquered at, or not long after, thio « 
change of the ratifications of the convention of September, 1800, by the ; i 
Great Britain from France. 

“ The fifth article of the amendments to the Constitution provides, * 
private property be taken for public use without justcompensation.’ | 
demnities to which citizens of the United States were entitied for French: + 
tions, prior to the 30th of September, 1800, have been appropriated to abs: 
United States from the fulfillment of an obligation which they had contr 
or from the payment of indemnities which they were bound to make to | 
the Senate is most competent to determine how far such an appropriati: 
public use of private property, within the spirit of the Constitution, and \ 
equitable considerations do not require some compensation to be made 
claimants.”’ 


Daniel Webster, in the Senate of the United States, January 1°, |- 
said: 


Mr. President, I have performed the duty of explaining this case tot 
ate, as [ understand it. I believe the claimsto beas justas were ever presented 
to any Government; I think they constitute an honest and well founded t 
due by the United States to these claimants; a debt which, I am pers 
the justice of the Government and the justice of the country will, one da 
acknowledge and honorably discharge. 


I commend this language of Senator Prentiss in the Senate of the 
United States, January 13, 1835, to members of the House: 


Sir, to falsify one’s own words and acts, we can readily sce, would dis¢ 
individual, and I am altogether unable to understand how the same thing ca: 
fail to dishonor the Government. The simple question presented for mi) 
sideration and decision and for the consideration and decision of every - 
able Senator is, is this money justly due from the Government? And in decid 
ing this short question, I, for one, can not allow myself to yield to arguments 
however ingenious or plausible, whichare founded upon assumptions | 
repugnant to the whole tenor of the negotiations with France and fiai') 
tradicted by the uniform declarations and acts of the American Govern: 


Mr. Cushing, in his report above cited, says: 


Looking only to the negotiations, and to the treaty in which they res 
would seem plain that this indebtedness was determined by that treaty, 1: 
the way of set-off. Throughout the whole talk of the commussion ers the who « 
talk is of counter-demands. The United States demanded indemnifica' : 
behalf of our citizens for the losses they had sustained. France,admittiny | 
our citizens were entitled to indemnity, insisted that she had claims a.aiis! (Le 
United States, asa nation, under the treaty of alliance for the guaranty of hie 
possessions in the West Indies and under the treaty of amity for importa.t ©: 
clusive privileges in our ports; and also claims on behalf of individua's 

The United States felt the pretensions of France in these respects to |. 
founded and so embarrassing that she offered to purchase a discharge of tli 
with money. These counter-demands were advanced together. ‘Th« re 
discussed together. Being found to be difficult of adjustment, they were : 
served together in the second article and adjourned for future negotiat 
was then solemnly declared by one party and solemnly acknowledge! |vy t''c 
other that they we ¢ mutually released; and the release on the one sie wae 
the equivalent or consideration for the release on the other. Did France re 
nounce and abandon without consideration her claims on the United Statcs 
under the treaties of alliance and of commerce, for a discharge from w! 
claims the United States had actually offered to pay %.000.000 frances? Did | 
United States renounce and abandon the claims of its citizens without consid 
eration? Manifestly not. 


Hon. Edward Everett, in the House of Representatives, February 21, 
1835, said: 

So long as the present class of claims remains unadjusted a large number of 
the citizens of the United States will remain under the painful impressiou—*" 
impression fortified by a solemn act of the Senate of the United Stites—tha! 
their property has been taken from them without their consent, and witho 
com pensation, by the Government of their own country. ; 

It deserves particular remark, in this connection, that this class of cla ms 's 
the only class for which satisfaction has not been obtained by our Governumen 
In the collisions with foreign countries to which we have been exposed while 
carrying on a neutral commerce with numerous belligerent nations we have 
had to complain of illegal seizures and acts of violence on the part of almost 
every nation. The claims against England, arising from these illegal amd v'o- 
lent acta, at a period coeval with the spoliations of France for which indemnity 
is now sought, were satisfied by Great Britain more than thirty years a<o0-. 

After a lapse of twenty years the claims against Spain, in nature identical 
with the present class, were satisfied under the Florida treaty. The claims for 
supplies, for embargoes, and for captures, for which restitution was ordered by 


nd 


the council of prizes, were satisfied by the Louisiana convention in Lsv5 tot he 
amount of 20,000,000 francs, Claims to asma!ler amount on the Governments 
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Russia, Sweden, Denmark, and Naples have been at different times satisfactorily 


discharged by those powers, 
Mr. Sumner, in his report to the Senate, April 4, 1864, says: 


It was the peculiarity of this case that on one side the claims were national 
and on the other side individual. But a set-off of individual claims aga:nst 
national claims must, of course, leave that Giorernment responsible which lias 
appropriated the individual claims to this purpose. The set-off and mutual re- 
lease is between nation and nation; but if th. claims on one side are only in- 
dividual and not national, the nation which, by virtue of thia consideration, hus 
been released from national obligations must be substituted forthe other nation 
as debtor. so that every individual whose claims have been thus appropriated 
ean confidently turn to it for satisfaction. On this point there can be no doubt, 
whether we regard it in the light of common sense, reason, duty, Constitution, 
or authority. 


The value of these opinions can not be too highly estimated. I 
great ability combined with large experience in affairs of state can en- 


no such galaxy of names in America and France can be produced to 


counterbalance the authority that should be given to and go with the | ,, 
| those that are most easy to be proven, and when 


| the provisions of the law of January 20, 1485, referring these claims to 


opinions I have gathered together and cited. 

Prior to the late war fourteen States had by resolutions of their 
Legislatures indorsed the validity of these claims and demanded their 
payment. 
times, Maine eight times, Connecticut twice, and Khode Island four 
times, in this solemn and persuasive way, testified their belief in the 
justice of these claims and made demand for their payment. 

Here is a list of the States, and the day and date of such indorse- 
ments, taken from Congressional documents: 

No. New York Legislature, May 8, 1448. 

No. New York Legislature, April 7, 1856. 

No. 3. Ohio Legislature, February 23, 1847. 

No. Louisiana Legislature, February 2, 1848. 

No. 5. Massachusetts Legislature, February 24, 1841. 

No. 6. Massachusetts Legislature, January 23, 1544. 

No. 7. Massachusetts Legislature, March 5, 1844. 

No. Massachusetts Legislature, March 4, 1852. 

No. Massachusetts Legislature, March 7, 1856, 

No. Maine Legislature, April 9, 1840. 

No. 11. Maine Legislature, June 18, 1841. 

No. 12. Maine Legislature, February 21, 1844. 

No. 13. Maine Leyislature, February 21, 1845, 

No. 14. Maine Legislature, May 6, 1854. 

No. 15. Maine Leyvislature, January 3, 1856, 

No. 16, Maine Legislature, December 18, 1857. 

17. Maine Legislature, January 20, 1858. 

18. Connecticut Legislature, June 4, 1838. 

19, Connecticut Legislature, December 22, 1843. 

20. Connecticut Legislature, December 10, 1844, 

21. Delaware Legislature, January 10, 1842. 

22. Rhode Island Legislature, January, 1832. 

23. Rhode Island Legislature, February 23, 1844. 

24. Rhode Island Legislature, May 20, 1846, 

25. Rhode Island Legislature, April, 1856. 

26. Maryland Legislature, April 11, 1836. 

27, Alabama Legislature, January 9, 1841. 

28. Pennsylvania Legislature, March 12, 1838, 

29. New Hampshire Legislature, March 2, 1239. 

30. New Hampshire Legislature (against), February 14, 1942. 

3!. Virginia House of Delegates, “ebruary 18, 180. 

32. Arkansas Legislature, December 12, 1844; against, January 
18, 1847; in favor, January 29, 1851. 


WHAT WAS SUBMITTED TO THE COURT OF CLAIMS? 


DID Om OI 
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There is one other point in relation to these claims that I desire to | 


urge upon the consideration of this House. It is, that under the act 


ot January 20, 1885, whereby we referred these claims to the Court ot | 
Claims, we provided ‘‘that the court shall examine and determine | 
the validity and amount of all the claims included within the descrip- | 


tion’’ of the act. 


The question of their ‘‘ validity’ has theretore been expressly sub- | 


rhe decisions reported | than that which arises upon the Federal ele 


mitted to the court by the jurisdictional act. 
to Congress show that the question has been fully and carefully con- 
sidered, and the court decides that those reported favorably to Con- 
gress constitute *‘ valid obligations’’ of the United States. 

It is true that these are not final judgments and power to render 


final judgments was not conferred upon the court, but we did refer it | 


to the court to ascertain ‘‘the vaiidity and amount,’’ and as bearing 
on those questions Congress has incurred the expense of sending abroad 
for evidence to be usetl on either side and has devolved heavy expenses 
on the claimants in the prosecution of these claims betore the court. 
Now, after five years of investigation by the court of our own selec- 
tion, petitions asking nearly $20,000,000 have been finally disposed of 


and only $1,666,748.15 have been allowed as constituting ‘‘ valid obli- | 


gations,’? There is no place for any bugbear in these claims, and the 

daty of Congress in the tace of that decision of our own court to which 

we sent the claims is too manifest for discussion. 

WHAT AMOUNT IS PROBABLY REQUISITE TO FINALLY LIQUIDATE THESE CLAIMS? 
Senator Sumner. in his elaborate report of April 4, 1964, enters ex- 

haustively into a detail of the number of vessels captured and their 


} the sum of $ 


| portionate dismissals as prevail 


able men to speak with authority, then it is true that in all the past | 


Of these States New York has twice, Massachusetts five | 


| in redemption of the pledges of the Republican party. 


value, and from an age of 1,547 vesse 


ave! ls paid for to the United St: 
claims by Great Britain 
l’rance, Denmark, Naples, : , an umbia, 1,547 in all, 
iuces a general averaye ot $14.33 for the cargo of eaci 
and puts the full numb sels unsettled for irance 
amounting to $12,572,000. In my ) to this Congre 
3, I state the Attor ey-General stat 
petitions aggregating about 
ot Claims, i call thea 
on the value, 
numbers, out « 
1 


under conventions for the payment of simi 


| Spain, 


he de 


vessel, 
it 898. 
a page 
report for I8sy that 
tiled in the Court 
ttention of the House to that part of my report 
and will only add, that of 0,000,000 in round 
yf which there have only ito the claimants 
10,000,000 of 


,665,7445.15, 1 do not believe that in the § 
claims still remaining for adjudication there will be any such dispro- 
ead among the 920,000, 0U0U so lar ad idi- 


hy wy can » hes 
>), 0U0.000 have be I 


hat ¢ 
that ¢ 


been allow 


cated. 
When I consider that so far the claimants have presented select 


ases 


{ remember that by 


the Court of Claims for adjudication, that the court is required to de- 
termine the amount and validity of all claims, together with present 
ownership, under the forms and rules of law, and upon competent evi- 
dence, I feel confident that not more than one-half of the remaining 
$10,000,000 can possibly be putinto judgments by that court; in which 


| event, underal! the safezuards thrown around these cases by the United 


States in the requirements of proof, I can not believe that more than 


| $7,000,000 of money will be required to liquidate and settle al! claims, 
| including those in the pending bill and those hereaiter to be allowed. 


The Tariff. 


REMARKS 


oF 


JOHN 


OF 


DALZELL, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


HOUSE OF 


ION. 


IN THE {EPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, September 27, 1890, 
On the report of the committee of conference on the disugreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the rev 
imports, and for other purposes. 


Mr. DALZELL said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: We have now reached a place where it is safe to as- 


‘nue and equalize duties on 


| sume that the people of this country are to enjoy the benefits of a wise 


protective-tarifi law enacted upon the line of protective principles and 
Secure, as we 
believe, for the future in the promise of material prosperity to result 
from this wise, economic measure, we are led to hope that the day is 
not jar distant when legislation equaliy wise in another direction shall 
secure toevery citizen of the Republic his constitutional right, without 


| fear of fraud or intimidation, to cast his ballot and have it counted as 
| cast. 
| therefrom are so clearly and emphatically expressed in the paper that 


The necessity ior a Federal election law and the benetits to result 
I hold in my hand that I satisty myself without farther intrusion upon 
the House with submitting it as part of my remarks 


FAIR ELECTIONS OR 
TINUE TO OCCUPY 


FOUL, CHOOSE—SHALI 
FIFTY-ONE 


rir D 
STOLEN SEATS IN CO) 


MOCRATIC PARTY CON- 
+RESS ?7—WHAT THE NEW 
LAW SAY8-—IT IS NATIONAL, FAIR, SIMPLE, DIRECT AND EFFECTIVI CEN 
TRALIZATION IN THE SOUTH—HOW THE ELECTORAI MACHINERY IN TH 

SOUTHERN STATES Is HELD IN A FEW STRONG HANDS *OUTHERY TESTIMONY 
AS TO SOUTHERN METHODS BY SUPPRESSING REPUBLIC N BALLOTS TEN MEN 
GET INTO CONGRESS FROM THE SOUTH ON FEWER VOI} HAN AKE REQUIRED 
TO ELECT ONE CONGRESSMAN IN THE NORTH I UPREME Cul WARN 
ING NOTE, 


iT Ss 


No issue in the present campaign is m tizen 

' liiepre- 
se:;tatives is a national body. Its members repre<ent not a sovereign State, nor 
the sovereignty of a Congressional district, but the indi sovereignty of 
the American people. The man who takes a seat in the Ilouse of Representa- 
tives through a certificate which fraud or violence has given him « sits a 
gross outrage, not merely upon the people of the district he is talse! eged 
to represent, but upun the people of every other ‘ 
Union. 

It has been said thatthe elections bill pa 
tional in it# character. t K 
charge. The bill says that b i a& crim t 
istration and unlawful interference t ‘cis ration, ithe making of false 
poll-lists, and bribery, and the w and the willful 
acceptance of illegal t for 
another, and the pla 
lawful removing of lawful ballots is ‘ »t-box. shail 
says that these acts shall be « eve 
wherever they occur There ss noth or t 
partofthe country. The bill is “sectional in its application to a 
tion and every section where such crimes are committ 

The Republican party does not pretend that in practice the bill will not apply 
more largely to the South than to the North; but this isthe fault only of the 
Southern people. No couuit.ion of tact is taken ‘or gr e Southern 
leadersand Southern newspapers have again and again declared to exist Itis 
notto Republican igent voter needs 


: important to the individual « 


Lion liouse of 


isib.e 


Nyressivonal dis 


eaed by 


Nat 
Nothing 


| votes, 
votes. and t raudulent ib-titut one ball 
ox, andt 
all be erime It 
y district of the | 

Imputes disho 


ion ot 


ng of ballots: wiully cast ins illot- 


imes ever V rei 


Z 1 this that » one 


only 


i which 


authorities, North or South, that th« 
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to go for evidenee of the unrighteous crimes that are perpetrated in every elec- 
tion throughout the Southern country. 

In a dispatch tothe New York Sun, a Democratic organ, dated September 
11, 1890, at Jackson, Miss., where a. convention is now E session to revise the 
constitution of that State, a long account is given of aspeech delivered by Judge 
Calhoun, the president of the convention. These extracts are taken from that 
dispatch : 

BOUND TO TELL THE TRUTH IF THINGS GO TO PIECES. 


The judge reviewed all the franchise plans submitted to the eonvention, and 
insisted that none but the Campbell plan and that which he had presented 
himeelf would insure white contro! in the State. It was a law of divine ordi- 
nation, he said, that the white race can not tolerate divided sovereignty, and 
any Legislature would have the stamp of idiocy upon it that would assemble 
sucha body asthis, with the enormous attendant expense, withan object short 
of this. Let the truth be told, if it bursts the bottom out of the universe. 


YRAUD AND FORCE AND MURDER UPON INDIVIDUALS TO BE CHANGED TO FRAUD, 
FORCE, AND MURDER UPON THE STATE. 


He did not propose to mince matters and hide behind a subterfuge, but if asked 
by anybody if it was the purpose of the convention to restrict negro suffrage 
he would frankly answer: 

“Ves; that is what we are here for.” 

The flat had gone forth that fraud, force, and intimidation must cease, and if 
the convention failed to insure white supremacy by peaceful methods he would, 
in case a negro was hereafter killed in a political riot, regard himself and every 
member of the convention an accessory to the murder, 

The speaker then made an elaborate constitutional argument to prove that 
the plan he favored was republican inform. This plan divides the State into 
thirteen gerrymandered clection districts, eight of which will have white ma- 
jorities, and electors of these districts shall elect ali State and county oflicers, 
and the senate and the Leg slature shall alone be elected by the people. 


CENTRALIZED SOUTHERN GOVERNMENTS—NO SUCH THING EXISTS IN THE SOUTH 
AS THE TOWN MEETING OF GENUINE LOCAL SELF-RULE. 


Tiere isa brutal frankness about Judge Calhoun's speech which is of great value 
in enabling the peuple of the United States to come toa correct judgment as to 
the attitude of the Southern Democracy toward the colored race. This is not 
the sort of language usually beard from Southern men in Congress or when 
they visit atthe North. They come into the Capitol or atthe New York and 
Boston dinners of the New England Society, and talk for hours ofthe “harmony 
between the races” and the “ growing sentiment of good-will.”” They invoke 
the shades of their ‘‘ old mammies”’ to witness their affectionate regard for the 
negro. But there are Southern men who, like Judge Calhoun, prefer tobe hon- 
est and brutal than uncandid and suave, and certainly the honest way is the 
better way. It leads to a fair understanding all around, 

Judge Calhoun says, then,that the Mississippi convention is assembled for 
the purpose of ‘restricting negro suffrage.”"’ He says the people are tired of 
‘force, fraud, and intimidation,” a statement which eomes hard upon the mul- 
tiplied declarations of Southern Congressmen that such things do not exist. 
But the people are not tired of the object which these crimes were committed 
to secure. That object must still be accomplished, and he proposes the way. 
He will put the government in the hands of a select body of white men, chosen 
from the white counties. This star chamber, with the selection of which only 
a minority of citizens shall have anything to do, is to be supreme in all affairs. 
It is to elect State officers, county officers, township officers. It is to levy the 
taxes and tospend them. It is to be sovereign and irresponsible! 


NOT A NEW SCHEME. 


And this is what Southern Democrats call “local self-government.” This is 
the “liberty ’’ they have been denouncing the Republicans for venturing to as- 
sail! Hvery Democratic speech against the Loige bill has been an appeal for 
the vindication of “local self-government” against the “revolutionary meas- 
ures’ of the Republicans. And this is a sample of the priceless boon they are 
striving to provect, 

Judge Caihoun's scheme is not a new ons. In motive and in effect, if not in 
form, it is already in operation in every Southern Sta'e. Delaware has accom- 
plished it by means of a poll-tax which is so administered that no negro can 
get his name on the poll-list, and therefore no negro can vote. Maryland’s 
jast Legisiatare,which gerrymandered the State to preventthe re-election of its 
present Republican Congressmen, also adopted astar-chamber scheme by which 
all government is invested ina few officials. Congressman HAUGEN, in arecent 
speech, stated the situation in these imptessive words : 

“In none of the southern tier of States is the choiee of election officers lodged 
in the community in which they are to serve. In Virginia the system is a per- 
fect whee) with the Legislature at the crank. Therenever was a more perfect 
invention for self-perpetuation in office. In Maryland, from the very begin- 
ning of colonial government down tothe session of the last Legislature, the 
power of appointing local election boards was vested in the sheriff of the 
county. But some of the counties elected Republican sheriffs, and the late 
Pemocratic Legisiature placed the power of appointing local election officers in 
the hands of the governor. 

“Iu Mississippi an electoral commission, consisting of the governor, lieuten- 
ant-governor, and secretary of state, forms the fountain-head from which flows 
all authority to supervise and control elections. In Alabama this power is 
verted in certain county officers: in South Carolina it is in the State, and like- 
wise in Florida and North Carolina. In short, you may look ali through the 
Southern States in vain for a discoverable trace of the home, town, or city gov- 
ernment inberited from New England. Thetendency isall the time in the op- 
posite direetion—to rob the local community of the privilege of controlling its 
own affairs.” 

it will not be uninteresting nor impertinent to reproduce in this relation a 
sentence froma speech delivered by Congressman McComas. It throws a glar- 
ing light on the results of the centralized system. It isa complete answer to 
the Demooratic allegation that the so-called ‘‘ negro governments" ruined the 
South and rendered white supremacy necessary for tne honest administration 
of government. “ Within a short period,” said Mr. McComas, “ the treasuries 
of half the States in the South have been plundered by defaulting State treas- 
urers: by Vincent, of Alabama; by Polk. of Tennessee; by Tate, of Kentucky ; 
by Burke, of Louisiana; by Nolan, of Missouri; by Hemmingway, of Missis- 
sippi, just convicted, and by Archer, of Maryland. Minority rule is inevitably 
corrupt rule.” 


A SAMPLE SOUTHERN JUDGE, 


He explains that fraud and murderare “ undemocratic,’’ and says they should 
be avoided, **if possible.” 

in Judge Calhoun's »peech, quoted above from the New York Sun, he refers 
to the “Campbell plan.’’ This isa plan, not unlike his own, which iss ted 
by Hon. J. A. P. Campbell, now a member of the supreme courtof Mississippi. 
In an address issued to the people of that State in antici ion of the con- 
stituiional convention now sitting, Judge Campbell these words: “I 
know full well we can continue to govern this country. I have no fears as to 
that. But if we should have to resort to shotguns and Winchesters, or to fraud, 





that would be too undemocratic for me, and it would be destructive of that 
erty, equality,and fraternity so dear to us, and should be avoided if possible ; 

“If possible!” Just thinkofthat! Think of thediseased condition of pup), 
sentiment which would admit the possibitity of such language as this fron, 
judge of the highest court of a free American Commonwealt!i! Just thint q+ 
such an official, feeling himself called upon to explain that “shotguns. Win. 
chesters,and fraud” are.“ undemocratic” and “ destructive of liberty and equa! 
ity!” Think of the grim satire contained in the phrase “so dear to ys At a 
think of a supreme court judge urging |:is fellow-citizens, to whom this “| . 
erty” is “so dear,” to avoid murder and fraud, * if possible!" 

The Charleston News and Courier, the leading Democratic newsp, 
South Carolina, recently remarked that it was “appalled at thinking that th, 
rising generation of white men in the South is being taught that elections a, 
to be carried, not by the honest vote of a fair majority, but by rank intir 
tions, subterfuge, and evasion.” 

It may well give this cry of alarm. It may well summon its people { 
and tothink. It may well ask them to consider the results upon domes: 
well as public morals when these methodsare openly practiced by Anglo Sa 
and professed christians. *“‘ We have carried this sort of thing,”’ said the (yo. 
Seatides Register recently, ‘' as far as it can possibly go, and the result is that w 
are fast getting to be a set of rascais within our party limits, if we have not 
there already.” Itis apity that these warningsand confessions are not oft, 
heard in the South. They usually come not as open confessions, but as i: 
boasts, as bravado, or as cynical mockery. In the debate upon the Lod 
Congressman Hempui.., of South Carolina, was bold enough tosay, ‘' \\. 
that we must either rule the South or leave it, and, for myself, 1 swear 
not leave it!”’ 

The New Orleans States, commenting on a speech of General Clial: 
his late contest, declared with cold biuntness, ‘Jt is true that the peo; 
Mississippi do suppress the negro vote,and they make no effortto con: 
fact.”’ he Birmingham (Ala.) Age, seemingly dull to the grim humor of 
statement, defended its people recently by asserting that “There are no :)\. 
where the negro is not allowed the unrestricted right of ballot, unless it be 
those regions where he constitutes a majority!”» And Henry Watters 
bravest and certainly the ablest of the Democratic editors of the South, | 
honestly proclaimed the dishonesty of his neighbors in these plain, straig)) 
forward words: **I should be entitled to no respect or credit if I pretended t 
there is either a fair poll or count of the vast overflow of black votes in State: 


where there is a negro majority, or that in the nature of things pres: 
can be.” 
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WHAT THESE METHODS LEAD TO. 


These glimpses into Southern acts and motives enable us to understand ; 
appreciate the tone of sad regret which rendered a recent remark of (: 
SpInoLa, the Tammany Congressman, so moving. The general was |x 
ing the difficulties under which Northern Democrats labored in their efforts 
get into Congress. ‘* With us,” he said, “it isa struggle to put a man into | 
House. A tremendous battle has to be fought in every Congressional dist 
of the North. But how easy a matter it becomes below Mason and Dixo: 
line! One gentleman is declared to be the candidate, his neighbors ra 
around him, he is put to no expense, he is called upon to perform no labo: 
the canvass, the ballots are printed, andthey are deposited, and he is elected 

How very fine, to be sure! How very nice and siick and comfortable! | 
the Tammany cynic could scarcely have before hiseyesthe dreadful dramas 
that these methods are enacting. Men, even if their skins are dark, do : 
easily resign a liberty once gained and exercised. They do not willing|y re 
linquish their right tospeak their thoughts and acttheir will. Overagainst the 
agreeable situation that this Northern Democrat so much covets and admires 
let the picture of its results be placed as they were sketched by Judge Cunning 
ham, the Democratic magistrate who urged his d jury to discover thie ras 
cals through whose atrocious crime Clifton R. Breckinridge was covered wi: 
the stolen mantle of the dead: 

“There is no man who does not know that murder and assassination are | 
results and will continue to be the results of the political methods that ha 
been employed in this country to carry the last election, and the meanest m 
in the country is the professed politician who advocates or indorses such 
methods. You must stop this ballot-box stealing, force,and fraud, or the tite 
to your property will not be worth the paper it is written on. Democracy 
means that the people shall rule, and we are told that it is undemocratic to : 
nounce bulldozery, ballot-box stealing, and assassination. If this be true, 1! 
Iam noDemocrat. Ifapology for bulidozery, ballot stealing, and assassina| 


constitute Democracy, then may the angeis and ministers of grace protect 
from such Democracy !”’ 


CURIOUS SOUTHERN FIGURES—THEY SHOW HOW THE COLORED VOTE Is * 


PRESSED AND HOW THE POLITICAL CHARACTER OF CONGRESS IS THERE!’ 
VERSED. 


It is not pretended by the Republican party that it can legislate virtue 
communities that are insufficiently provided, or that it can send the Norther 
people down South to see that the Southern people behave themselves on « 
tion day. It is not pretended that the Federal authorities have any pow: 
duty with regard to State elections. It is simply claimed that by the Cons! : 
tion Congress is a national body, and that the rights of all the people ever) 
where are involved in every Congressional election. 

It isan eutrage on New York and New England if the votes of their ‘ 
gressmen are nullified by the votes of an equal number of persons whio are 51! 
ting in Congress on a certificate secured through fraud and murder. Thc ( 
stitution was not unmindful of the possibility of such a situation, and it gives 
Congress an authority over Congressional elections which the Supreme 
has pronounced to be supreme and paramount. 

If that authority is ever to be invoked, surely now is the time and 
the oceasion. TheSouthern people are represented in Congress eccording | 
their population. The colored people are counted to give the South iis repre 
sentation, but they are not permitted to havea voice in deciding of whom that 
representation shall consist. Their existence serves to double the South's 
numerical strength in Congress, and then they are disfranch'sed. and thus the 
vote of a Southern white man counts for twice as much as the vote of a North 
ern man. A glance at the returns of thé last election in Mississippi shows ho» 
the suppression of the colored vote is managed. 

According to the last census, Mississippi contained 108,245 white males of vo 
ing and 130,278 colored. There are fourteen counties in the State whe 
the ites have a clear majority. and fourteen other counties where the « 
ored voters are numerically in the majority. Now, in the white counties | 
negroes were not materially interfered with, and 62 per cent. of them actus 
voted, But in the counties where their strength naturally gave them 4 [ 
chance of success they were not permitted to vote, and lessthan 12 percent. 9 
ually got theirvotes cast and counted. = 

In Claiborne County, for instance, where there are 986 white voters and 
colored, Cleveland received 599 votes and Harrison only (2. In Lowndes 
County, where there are 1,430 white votersand 5,006 colored, Cleveland receive" 
1,122 votes and Harrison oniy i7. In Yazoo Sounty, where there are 2,255 
white voters and 5,363 colored, Cleveland received 1,196 votes and Harrison 
only 7; and in Noxubee County, where there are 1,360 white voters and 4,51" 
colored, the returns, as they were counted, gave Cleveland 846 votes, and Har 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 


rison notone! This is the State where Judge Calhoun and Judge Campbell 
are now laboring, as they openly declare, to restrict the colored vote. If they 
succeed in restricting it any more than it is already restricted, what on earth 
will they do with it’ 
TWENTY-SIX STOLEN SEATS. 
South Carolina and Kansas are each of them entitled to seven Congressmen 
Each contains about the same number of voters. This table shows the total 
votes cast in each of the Congressional districts of those two States in L886 


South Carolina. Kansa 


Name Votes. District. Name 


3,317 || First ..... 
5,235 | Second. 
4, 409 || Third ... 
4,470 | Fourth. 
4, 701 
4, 469 
12, 476 


. Morrill a 
. Funston..... 
on 
. Ryan ; 
Anderson...... 
. Turner... 
Peters ......... 


. Tillman 
. Cothran 
Fourth ... . Perry 
Fifth . Mr. Hemphill ... 
Sixth ......| Mr. Dargan... 


Seventh.) Mr. Elliott Seventh 


Total for seven Congressmen in South Carolina 
Total for seven Congressmen in Kansag........... «s+ 


In other words, one voter in South Carolina exercised as much influ 
Congress as seven voters in Kansas, 

There are twenty-six Congressional districts in the five Southern Siates of 
Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Carolina, where the colored 
people are in a clear majority according to the census of 1880. Every one of 
these districtsis, and for years has been, represented bya Democrat. Thistable 
tells the story : 


Color i 
majority 
in district 
as re- 
turned by 
census 
1880 


Majority 
for Rep- 
resenta- 
tive as 

certitied. 


Total 

vote 
as re- 
turned. 


Representative. Term. 


district. 


ALABAMA. 


Seeond .., 
Third... 4 
Fourth ........ 


R. H. Clarke, Democrat.. 
H. A. Herbert, Democrat... 
W.C. Oates, Democrat 

L. W. Turpin, Democrat... 


First. ..... 
Seventh 
Fifth 
First. 


GEORGIA, 


H. G. Turner, Democrat. 
| C.F. Crisp, Democrat. ..... 
.. T. W. Grimes, Democrat... 
.| J. H. Blount, Democrat..... 
| H. H. Cariton, Democrat ... 
+. T. Barnes, Democrat... 


Fifth 
Fourtb..| 
Second. 
Ninth... 
Second . 
Third, 


11, 000 
6, 124 
5, 673 
8, 934 
5, 182 


2,730 


N.C. Blanchard, Democrat 
C. J. Boatner, Democrat .... 
8. M. Robertson, Democrat 


Fifth .....| 17, 265 15, 338 
First .....| 2 20, 124 
Second 5, SL 7, 964 


MISSISSIPII. 


J.B. Morgan, Democrat ...! 
T.C. Catchings, Democrat 
Clarke Lewis, Democrat... 
©. L. Anderson, Democrat.. 
T. R. Stockdale, Democrat 
©. E. Hooker, Democrat..... 


Third....| 19, | 
Third... ..; 16,238 | 
First ... 15, 251 | 
Second ..| 20, 269 
Second ..| 14, 084 | 
Sixth.....! li 


8, 161 
7,010 
10, 459 


2 271 


an ed 


9.116 
8, C91 


Third .. 
Fourth 
Fifth ... 


Seventh 5, 864 | 
SOUTH CARO- 
LINA, 


First ... 
Second 
Third .... 
Fourth ., 


..| Samuel Dibble, Democrat.. 
| G. D. Tillman, Denfocrat., .| Fourth .. 
J.S,Cothran, Democrat ....| Second .. | 
W.H. Perry, Democrat .....! Third...) 11,416 | 
J.J.Hemphill, Democrat..| Fourth.) 9,586 | 
G. W. Dargan, Democrat.... Fourth .. , 972 
William Elliott, Democrat! Second ., 


Fourth .. 7,244 
9, 299 } 
8, 759 
11, 410 
9, 559 
9, Zp | 


Total vote in all these districts... 
Number of Congressmen elected . 


This total vote is but little greater than the total vote of the single State of | 


Wisconsin in that same clection. In Wisconsin, 253,691 votes were cast, and 
they elected nine Congressmen. In these five Southern States the total vote 
was 378,897, and it elected twenty-six Congressmen. Is that fair and honest? 
It would be bad enough were it the result of pepular indifference to the duties 
of citizenship, but when twenty-six seats in Congress can be continuously 
stolen, year after year, and are so stolen, by intimidation, ballot-box stuffing 
and stealing, force and fraud, thus completely reversing the political charac- 
ter of the popular branch of Congress, a situation is produced which makes 
legislation necessary for the very safety ofthe Republic. In deciding the famous 
Yarboro! case the Supreme Court uses these portentous words: 

“Ifthe Government of the United States bas within its constitutional domain 
no authority to provide against these evils (force and fraud), if the very sources 
of power may be poisoned by corruption, oreontrolled by violence and outrage, 
without legal restraint, then, indeed, is the country in danger, and its best 
powers, its higest purposes, the hopes which it inspires, and the love which en- 
shrines it,are at the mercy of the combinations of those who respect no right 
but brute force on the one hand, and unprincipled corruptionists on the other.” 

Is cae spepnenens worth preserving? Is the nation’s plighted faith to be 
Preserved? Are citizens to be cheated and outraged merely for insisting on 
their plain rightsas citizens? Theissuets clear. Come, now, what do yousay? 


Ieonclude in the language of Senator Frye: 
Cowardice never yet won a battle—never yet preserved a friend. 


2 | imports, 


' . . * 1 , 
| will be given me tosay that while I fu 


| are some which I would havedifferent. ‘Tl 
| because the good provisions of the reported | 


| duties. Secti 


| or indirect, 
| ing revenues for the support of the Government. There 


| in view at the 


| a tariff for revenue with incidental protection. 


| and to American labor. 


| ders of free trade. 


| last year in manufactured cloth and 


| woolens, while there has been a r: 
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The Tariff. 


On the report 


two Houses on the 


and for oth 
Mr. DUNNELL 
Mr 

subject-matter of l 

tees, the House and the Senate, from the ver 

nearly ten months ago. The imposition of duties upon fo 

has been followed from the j 


under the Constitution. 
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SPEAKER ine i 


legislation whic 


reigu imports 
national existence 
s of revenue 

ned by any party 


t weneral d 


very first months o 
Phe right to lay 
for the support of the Government hasn 
orany classof men. Itis not my pu 
cussion of the tariff question at this t 
Whilel shall grive my vote for an adoy hol tn nd nye report 
i leed cougt 
ulate all classes of the country upon many provision ! 
ll ha 


| them, 


His Trepor 


emy vote 
i lar out- 
thoughtfal per 
the difficulties arrangement of 
ons of the country are differently affected by any tariff. 

Phe diversifi 


sible to make 


number those which have seemed objec 
son can 


tionable. 
fail to discover 
the nation render it well-nigh imp« 
ball bear upon 


bilities of 


a tariff which s and each in 


| dustry of all the States with exactly equal wei 


of Congress to seek the least possible lli¢ qual ty. 


is necessary. No government can exi 
pose some burdens upon its subjects. 

Indirect taxation has been the method o! tates in ra 

has been no 
AdministrationoftheGovernment, from Washington to this time, which 
has not, in the adjustment of duties for the purposes of revenue, had 
same time the cncouragement and protection of home 
industries. The amount of this protection did not really divide or 
characterize parties till the Administration of Jackson. While he was 
a protectionist, his party became more distinctly the party advocating 
It was not my pur- 
pose to go into a history of protection. It may, however, be proper to 
refer to the national election of 1888. 

The Republican party was for protection to American industries 
The Democratic party came to the very bor- 
The protective features of the pending tariff bill 
are the demand of the people as proclaimed in the election of Benjamin 
Harrison. The measure of protection, or rather the amount, has more 
or less divided the friends of the bill. It seemed to me that the 


| increase of duties on woolen goods was more than the increase of the 


duty on wool; but when I am informed that, unde: the present low 
duty on wool, 160,000,000 pounds of wool came into this country the 
that not less than $100,000,000 
were paid out for foreign-grown wool, every pound of which we could 
have raised at home, I am better content with the wool 
ean also be stated that the increased duty 
luction in 


schedule. I 
is upon the high-priced 
tl luty on the cheaper 
woolens. : 

When the tariff bill was first before the House ffered an amend 
ment to the tin-plate clause for a reduction ofthe proposed duty of 2,2 
cents per pound to 1 cent per pound, the present duty. This motion was 
ruled out of order and no vote was taken on it. I then voted for the 
clause now found in the bill, for it was a very favorable modification of 
the original clause in the bill affecting the duty on | ite. I cor 
tinue in the belief that the tin-] tl wrong 
that the biil gives a large protection to a 
inary. I hope for a tavorable result and am willi insert in my re- 
marks the following sentences from the speech of the honorable get 
tleman from Wisconsin | Mr. LA FoLLett! 

What will a protective duty enable us to 
make from twenty to twenty-five m I plate in this 
countryannually. What doest mean eans t t to produce 
000 tons of additional ir 4 tons of ional coke and coal, th 
450,000 tons additional pig-iron, ‘ ng of 700 is of additional 
stone, the 15,000 tons of Dakota biock tir he 3,000 s of additional 
the 6,500 tons of additional tallow and oil, the2 of ad nal 
ric acid, the 30,000,000 feet of additional! b« lumber, t« the pig 
sheet-iron, to make the machinery and keep it in repair 
terials will give constant and remunerative employment to 40,000 men, with 
their families, making a population of 200,000 directly dependent on this great 
industry, which will build up quickly in this country under this b lo these 
added wage-workers will be paid annually $21,000,000 in wages, to be in large 
part expended among the farmers and merchants of this country. 
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That is what this increased duty will do. Itwill do more; it will give us 
very soon tin-plate at a cheaper rate than we pay to-day, give usa steady and 
reliable market which will re- pond tothe gradual cheapening cost of produc: 
tion and the controlling laws of domestic competition. 


The honorable gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Borrows] further 
defends the tin-plate provision of the bill as follows: 


No valid reason can be furnished for continuing our dependence upon a for- 
eign country for the supply of this article of prime necessity in every house- 
hold, No reason can be assigned why we should continue to pay tribute to 
England, as we did last year, at the rate of $22,000,000 annually, to be continued 
in ever-increasing exactions 

This proposition to increase the duty on tin-plate will undoubtedly provoke 
the severest criticiem of the Democratic party. This is to beanticipated. It is 
in conflict with its theories of “free trade." It would never occur to modern 
revenue reformers to build up a new industry in the United States by the im- 
position of a protective duty on the competing foreign article. They much 
prefer a tariff for “ revenue only,” and when under such a duty the domestic 
industry languishes, instead of throwing overit the shield of governmental pro- 
tection they would expose and abandon it to the assaults of a merciless foreign 
competition, to which it must inevitably succumb, 

¢ are determined that this disgraceful surrender shall not be consummated, 
We can make our own tin-plate, We have the material, the capital, the labor, 
the skill, the genius, and under this bill, when enacted intolaw, a new industry 
will spring into life, bringing to the American people a renewed source of wealth 
and to labor increased employment. 

liere is an ordinary pail [exhibiting sample] such as is used by workingmen, 
containing a coffee receptaciec andatin cup. This whole ontfit costs at whole- 
sale 25 cents and at retailin Philadelphia just 35 cents. Removing the wire 
handle, the weight of the remainder is just 18) ounces; allowing one-half ounce 
for wire and solder used in its manufacture and we have 18 ounces, or |} 
pounds of tin-plate in this dinner-pail. Now, assuming that the present duty 
o! L cent a pound on tin-plat - is included inthe price (35 cents), the 18 ounces of 
tin-plate used in the manufacture of this pall would represent exactly 14 cents. 

If the duty were now to be doubled and the cost of tin-plate should be in- 
creased correspondingly, and this increased duty should be added tothe price 
of the dinner-pail, it would cost the workman 36} cents instead of 35 cents he 
now pays. One and one-eighth cents is therefore the full measure of the addi- 
tional burden he wou'd be called upon to bear, as a compensation for the es- 
tablishment of a great industry in the United States, which would give employ- 
ment to 35,000 of his fellow-workmen, whose annual wage earnings would be 
$23,000,000 


It is a matter of congratulation that there has been a large increase 
in the protective daty upon al! the products of the farms ot the country, 
while the Mills bill of 1883 had a large reduction of the duty, and 
many of them were placed upon the tree-list. There were imported 
into the country the last year of farm products $200,000,000 worth. 
The bill also makes a large redaction inthe duty on steel rails and 
in the metal schedule many reductions are found. The following 
statement is taken from the speech of Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 


This bill reduces the duty upon iron, round, square, and flat, such as used by 
the biacksmith; upon beams, girders, and all structural iron; upon forgings 
of iron or s:eel; upon hoop or band iron when not cut to length, flared, or 
otherwise manufactured; upon steel rails; upon blacksmiths’ tools; upon 
wedges, crowbars; upon bolts and nuts; upon cast-iron pipe; upon all cast- 
ings of iron; upon chains of all kinds; upon files; upon cut-nails and spikes: 
upon certain sizes of wire nails; upon cut tacks and brads; upon needles, and 
places se wing-needles apon the free-list, reduces copper one-halfaud puts nickel 
on the free-list, and upon all items of the metal schedule where reduction can 
be safely made without risk to producers or consumers in this couatry. 


The country will applaud the provisions of the bill that places all 
sugars under No. 16 in color upon the free-list, saving annually to the 
consumers of this article of universal use not less than $56,000,000. 
To the farmers of the West this bill furnishesa great relief by a reduc- 
tion of the duty on binding-twine from 2} cents per pound to 7 mills 
per pound. The Mills bill fixed it at 15 per cent. ad valorem, equiva- 
lent to 1} cents per pound, These real and substantial provisions far 
outweigh any apparently high duties on other ar icles. It will, there- 
fore. have my vote and my defense before my constituents. 

That a proper protection tends to a reduction in the price of articles 
manu'actured at home can not be controverted. I insert some letters 
found in the speech of Mr. LA FoLLerre. The writers are personally 
known to me and their statements are entitled to the utmost confi- 
dence: 

Fotiter & Jounson MANUFACTURING Company, 
Madison, Wis., April 29, 1890, 

Dear Ste: Your favor of 26th received, and I hasten to name the prices of 
some of the leading articles of agricultural machinery in the years named: 
1870 to 1875, self-raking reaper, $160 to $190 currency; 1880, self-raking reaper 
$1 Sto $150 gold; 1835 to 1839, self-raking rea on $60 to $70; 1876 to 1882, self 
binders, $300 to $32). 1888to 18-9, self-binders, 5 to $130; 1870 to 1875, mowing- 
machines, 3 to $120 currency ; L880, Seminars machines, $80 to $90; 1888 to 1890, 
mowing-machines, 850 to $0; 1870 to 1875, horse-rakes, $40 to $45; 1880 to 1890, 
horse-rakes, $20 to $27. 

Other farm machinery would run in about the same proportion. There has 
been a proportionately greater fall in the price of self-binders than other ma- 
chinery, be-ause they were not manufactured prior to 1875. It should also be 
remembered that the self-binder now bought for $115 isa much better machine 
than the one they paid $300 for. The same rule holds in other machinery, but 
not toso great anextent. Yet all farm machinery has improved very much in 
the last twenty years. 

Yours truly, 
J. A. JOHNSON, 

Hon. Ronert M,. LA Fouuerre, 

Washington, D. C. 


Tux 8. L. SHELDON ComPayy, 
Madison, Wis., May 1, 1890. 

Dear Sim: It is with pleasure that I comply with your request and furnish 
you the retail prices of diiforent prominent machines during the years men- 
tioned, 

Retail prices to farmers were as follows in 1870: Grain drills, from $100 to $115 
each; broad-cast seeders, from $75 to $380 each; self-raking reapers, from $165 to 
$175 cach; hand-raking reapers, from $130 to $140 each; mowers (for cutting 
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| grass), from $80 to $85 each; lumber-wagons, from $85 to $9 each 
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; bobsled 
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from $40 to $0 each, 
Between 1870 and 1880, and since, some prominent machines were invente d, 

among which is the grain- binder and disk-harrow, which large! ly took thx 

of reapers and ordinary cultivators and barrows, and where machines wer, 





superseded by others the machines in use were very much — sroved in ec: ‘capac : 
ity; and in spite of the material decline in prices they are very much }, Te 
wade and finished than formerly. 

The prices were as folliaws in 1880: Grain-drilla, $75 to $80 each; broae., at 
secders, $55 to $60cach; self-raking reapers, $120 to $130 each; mowers, § Sa 
$70 each; lumber-wagons, $65 to $70 each; bob-sleighs, $25 to ob30 each: corn. 
planters, $45 to $50 each; salky cultivators (for corn), $35 to H0 each; K aa 
binders, $200 to $250 each; binders, both wireand twine, were sol. d at $3.0 apiece 


e 


for some years after they were invented, but had begun to decline in pr 
1] 880, 

Prices in 1885: Grain-drills, from $65 to $70 each ; broad-cast seeders, from ¢45 
to $50; self-raking reapers,from $80 to $35; mowers, from $55 to $60; | er- 
wagons, from $55 to $65; bob-sleighs, from $23 to $25; corn-pianters, from $5 to 
$40; sulky cultivators, from $25 to $35; grain-binders, from $140 to $16). 

Prices for 1890: Grain-drilis,from $55 to $65; broad-cast seeders, $35 to $4 
seif-raking reapers,from $60 to $65; mowers, from $45 to $55; lumber-wa, 
trom $50 to $69; hbob-sleighs, fom $18 to $23; corn-planters, $30 to $35; sulk y 
tivators, from $24 to $28; grain-binders, from $115 to $135. 

Hoping this statement will reach you in time, I remain 

Yours truly, 


i 


5. L. SHELDON 
Hon. Ronrert M. LA Fo.uetre, 
Washington, D. C. 


There has been a large reduction in the price of articles which enter 
into daily use and consumption on every farm, and also in the price 
of articles purchased for use in every family as well. Some of these 
articles and their prices in 1880 and in 1890 I[ will :asert below. 

These prices emphatically refute the oft-repeated charge of the free- 
trader that the tariff is a tax paid by theconsumer. There are many 

instances, as in the case of cutand wire nails, where we purchase the 
domestic article for less than the duty, and how can it be said in such 
cases that their cost is enhanced by the amount of such = ? 


| Price in. Price in 
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Articles. 1880. 1890, 
NE ete EE ROIOE, cicciirntnstcinets teevertin neitinteniind ERD $0. 04 
Fence stapled, DOP POUIM, .. cc. cecescccccccccscnecmnee cosececoncoeseocsoece | 10 | 5 
Iron nails, per keg............ oe] BE Tosecse 
Freel nalle, per KOG......c0c0e.cccccecessecoscvccccces socceccevcssovesse sscces eeses-|esseosssecocece 2.80 
Plain wire, per pound.. o - 065 034 
Wash-boiler ............<+++ o 2.25 | 1.75 
Move-pige Joist ...20..00-cecccccesecsccrce socssovcccosvessosessocscceses 25 2 
IED, SUEY BINGE \scncincneskpondticsintiteiocodsen: seuebies: eestelbinene ue 8.00 4.5 
Tool steel, per pound.. -20 2 
Piow steci, per eens.» .13} . 
Cook stove . $33.00 | $24 & 
Mattock and handle. .40 85 
Wrench.. 7 40 
Blossburgh ‘coal, perc cw wt. mane ences - 80 45 
een sainiioabeibal .40 5 
PURE, POP POWIE 200.0e wovecsencecsocesercccesseemenensetee seensocs cvscscosecovenss .10 ) 
Bab, POF WOMB 250 <occee cocsce ve rcocsveses onceesececencescrsbes cvcsensns o0be00 eseeee | 12} 8 
BONE, OP WG ic cceccsscccsce tétovetonece eveetoucesnns coven citpeodeeses wecneetell 6 | 3 
Four-tined fork.... -7 | . 
Seat spring, pair 1.75 ] 
Lantern......0-.0...+++ 1.50 7 
CORSIRES GRID, coccovcsnegs soocnagbecsrsoccnsqnastnevoerencvantapesonse enctanenecee -20 | ) 
Milk pans, per OS EA IA ge RTS Te | 2.25 1, 
Buggy springs, per poun keipctennibon susedpovetuesceepadinassunncené .20 10 
Swedes iron, per pound.... 12 06 
EE, SP NET nates cnconsintpngineorenjrestvuinneninanegpucteoeeugenetes >) 
Wire cloth, per foot.. ; .06 f 
NG palettes cases. crarevieinbeacctbdibenbtenaciitateterttsteetcactintsenertte 2.2% 1.3 


Sugar, granulated, per pound..... 
Sugar, standard A.......... puede 
Sugar, C cnet 

Kerosene oil, "150 test, per galion.. 
Kerosene oil, 175 test, per galion.. 
Salt, per barrel 
Unbleached musli “ber dcsee abi 
Calico, per yard... sepedvcceséatnuts 
one per yard... eoccee 
Ww =< ress goods, per yard... 


I have failed to enter my hearty aupeeval of the reciprocity pro- 
visions placed in the bill by the Senate, and further failed to state that 
the duty has been reduced on pine lumber 100 per cent. 

With the passage of the tariff bill the work of the first session of the 
Fifty-first Congress will end. 

No single session in the history of the Government, in a time of 

. has achieved so mach for all the peuple of the country as this. 
The Cleveland Administration beld possession of the Government for 
four years, but it was completely barren of results in the interest o! 
the people. I will name some of the acts passed by this Congress: 

1. The anti-trust act, prepared with great care that it may not be 
held unconstitutional, and intended to prevent trusts and combina- 
tious in domestic trade and commerce. 

. The disability pension act, by whose hamane and just provisions 
every disabled defender of the Union, his widow and orphan, wil! be 
cared for. President Harrison gave ‘the act a ready approval, while 
President Cleveland vetoed a similar bill. 

3. The silver act, by which an additional sum of two and one-half 
millions of coin certificates each month are to be issued; a measure 
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which the agriculiural and other business interests of the country are 
already and most tavorably feeling. It is worthy of mention thatthe 
yery month that Harrison was nominated for President the bullion in | 
our silver dollar was worth but 70.57 cents, and on the Ist of this month 
it was worth 92.4 cents. This is Republican legislation, and the peo- 
ple will not be slow to note the effect. With this object-lesson belore 
us it is sale to predict that the legislation o: the Republican party will 
speedily bring the two metals together, so that our mints can be safely 
opened to the tree coinage of both without doing violence to the con 
victions of our most conservative people or the teachings of sound eco- 
nomic principles. 

4. The original-package act, a measure of great importance and 
made necessary by a decision ot the Supreme Court. 

5, The meat-inspection act, in the interests of the meat producers 
and exporters. 

6. ‘Lue laud-grant forfeiture act, by which 8,000,000 acres of land 
are restored to the public domain and open to entry under the land 
laws of the country. 

te anti-ioitery mail bill, demanded by all good citizens. 
\tract-labor bill, called for by all the labor organiza- 
tions of the land. 
, » sent to the Senate the compound-lard bill, giving 
protection to the pork producers of the country; the bankrupt bill, 
demanded by creditors and debtors in every section of the land; the 
election bill, designed to secure honest elections in every Congressional 
district of the Union, a result that every patriotic citizen should de- 
voutly desire; also a bill making it unlawiul to employ convict labor 
upon public works; a bill forbidding the purchase by the Government 
of the products of convict labor, and a bill of national importance, an 
enlargement of the circuit-court system of the country in the interest 
ot speedy justice. There are also pending in the House the pure-tood 
bill, the Butterworth anti-option bill, and two very important shipping 
bills, If these bills are not reached this session they will become acts 
early in the next. 


Land-Loan Bill, 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. LEWIS P. FEATHERSTON, 


OF ARKANSAS; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, September 27, 1890, 


On the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Hoses on the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties 
on imports. 


Mr. FEATHERSTON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not desire to discuss this tariff bill—volumes 
have been given to that subject—but simply to avail myselt of this 
opportunity to get into the RECORD some reasons in support of the 
land-loan bill, introduced some time since by myself and referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture, but trom which committee I have as yet 
been unable to obtain a2 report. 

The purpose of the bill 1s to establish a land loan bureau, to be 
under the control of the Treasurer of the United States, by which loans 
are authorized to be made on cultivated farms, to the actual owners 
who are residents thereon, at 2 per cent. interest. 

The increase in the currency to be accomplished by the recent silver 
legislation is a step in the right direction, and will do much to relieve 
present stringency ana bring prosperity. but the difficulty which con- 
fronts us is to get into the hands of the people this increase ot circula- 
tion, and whatevermore is needed. The hope in introducing this meas- 
ure is to open new channels by which the currency of the country may 
get to those of our citizens who are in distress for the want of it, and 
who can furnish ample security tor its return. 

For twenty-seven years our Government bas furnished to the bond- 
holders, whenever organized as national bankers, the currency of the 
nation at a cost of not exceeding1 percent. We will not herecomment 
upon the wisdom of a policy which placed the control of the volume ot 
the currency under the management of a number of corporations, 
under one general organization. I only desire to call your attention to 
the fact that within the next tew years these bonds will bedue, and can 
be and onght to be paid; also, that tor the past several years the pay- 
ment of these bonds has operated to contract the currency, while the 
production and business of the country has been rapidly expanding, 
$354,403,008 of such notes being in circulation in 1875 and less than 
half that sum of the same notes being in circulation at the present 
time. This, too, in the face of the fact that during the same time our 
population and production have about doubled themselves, Nothing 
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| step with our development. 


Uhe facts and figures furnished officially by the Bureau of Statistics 


under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury show that although 
the acreage and products of agriculture have more than doubled in the 
last twenty years the same amount of money purchases the increased 


product, and in fact less mouey is required to buy the corn crop of 1889 
than it took to buy the crop of 1869, the acreage of 1869 being 37,103,- 
215, with a production of $74,520,000 bushels, valued at $58,532,700, 


and that of 1889 being 78,319,651, with a production of 2,112,892,000 
bushels, valued at $597,918,829; although more than twice the acreage 
und yield, the crop did not bring to the producers as much money as the 
crop of 1569 brought them, Other cereals show the same conditions. 
Official statistics will verity this statement. The same is shown as to 
the cotton crop. The crop of 1869 amounted to 2,260,557 bales, real- 
izing $225,000,000; 1889, 6,935,082 bales, three times as much, worth 
only $292, 139,209, 

Here we have a threefold production bringing to the producer only 
a small amount more in money than he received for the crop of 1869. 

This conclusively shows that the volume of the currency controls 
the price of products; that the money of to-day will purchase three 
times the quantity of production that the money of twenty years ago 
would have done. 

I introduce these statistics not as an argument in favor of inflation, 
but to establish the fact beyond dispute that the voiume of currency is 
the measure of vaiues, and to show that those who control the volume 
of currency can exert an influence which should at no time be placed 
in the hands of a few soulless corporations or individuals. Such power 
can not be safely placed anywhere but with the nation. 

A careful consideration of facts brings the inevitable conclusion that 
while the producer in geaeral has been the sufferer under this system 
of contraction and uncertainty, the farmer has been the chief ioser; he 
has planted under one price and gathered under another, and the profits 
which urged him torward ander sunshine and through storms for a 
weary year havealmostinvariably slipped from his yrasp with reduced 
prices. It is pertinent to this discussion to ask who are the beneficia- 
ries of this system of contraction, 

The bondholder has gathered in annual interest and principal to- 
gether asum equal to his original bond and 50 per cent. more, and his 
bonds now are worth as much corn oras much cotton or as much wheat 
as they were twenty-five years ago. 

The bondholder and the national banker have controlled the volume 
of currency, and these are the results. Patiently, and partially from 
ignorance, the producers have submitted to this system. Three mill- 
ions of them, now organized in open revolt, indicate that the weary 
toiler will not consent longer to so unfair a condition. 

The law creating the national banks prohibits the loaning of money 
upon real estate as security. It conveys exclusive control of the vol- 
ume of the currency to these corporations, and restricts their opera- 
tions to ninety-day transactions upon personal security. 

I am not ready to conclude that it was the intention of the Congress 
which formulated and passed this law to create a preierred class. 

I shall not contend that it intended to place the farmers, whose 
productions were annual, at the mercy of the national banker and the 
merchant; and yet no man of intelligence and observation can deay 
that this has been the result. 

The Government furnishes the banker the national-bank notes ata 
cost of 1 per cent. or less. The national bank supplies the merchant 
at ninety days at the rate of from 6 to 12 per cent. 

This, then, goes to the producer, through the medium of the mer- 
chant, either in cash or supplies, at rates varying from 10 to 50 per cent. 
Under the law the farmer can get the necessary money to conduct his 
business upon no other basis, 

His lands are not valid security. His crops require a year to be 
planted, gathered, and marketed, A loan for ninety days can be of no 
service to the farmer. So he must secure his accommodations from his 
merchant, This accounts for the unprecedented prosperity of our cities 
and towns, and the poverty and incessant,labor of the farmers and pro- 
ducers generally. 

This isa grievous fault in our financial system. 

There is no one, I presume, to defend this condition upon the 
grounds of fairness or justice. The plea urged is that we know of no 
other way to conduct the finances of this nation. 

We fear the results of any innovation upon the present system. 

We desire to suggest that this financial plan was never completed. 
The genius which conceived it was toosoon removed from the financial 
arena. 

The branch which was to have supplied, at a low rate of interest 
currency to the producer and manufacturer upon real estate as collat- 
eral was not added to the system, as evidently must have been the 
original intention. 

Under the present plan, by which the Government prefers the banker 
and merchant of the country, they have accumulated thousands, if not 

millions. 

The farmer has labored zealously, supported his family with diffi- 
culty, and finds himself in debt. 
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This bill asks that the balance of the financial plan be carried out, 
and that the Government do for those who feed the nation exactly the 
game thing which it has been doing for years for the national banker. 

We do not object to paying tribute to our Government, but we op- 
pose the creation of corporations by the nation which are to be em- 
powered to distress the people of the nation. Let us have the currency 
direct and without the various arbitrary profits and circuitous meth- 
ods of soulless corporations. 

I ask you to come to the relief of the great mass of this people, whose 
labors have given us the crowning glory of civilization. 

In this bili weask that the Government broaden its financial policy. 
We ask that it secure to itself the interest it now allows and author- 
izes national banks to gather from its people. 

We propose to turaish the unquestioned title to our homes, and only 
ask that there be loaned us one-half their appraised value. You loaned 
the bondholder 90 per cent. 

You charged the banker 1 per cent.; we offer you 2 per cent. We 
could well afford to pay you 4, for we now pay your national banker 
10. Why should he come between us and our Government? Why 
should you prefer him te us and force us to pay tribute to any one 
save ‘‘our country?’’ The interest-gatherer alone will complain of 
this departure. 

The exact provisions of this bill are not material to us. We do not 
desire to dictate as to details. You may, if you fear inflation, limit 
the amount to be loaned and distributeit proportioned to the agricult- 
ural population of the different States, giving preference to the half 
million American farmers soen to be evicted from their homes because 
they can not longer support their families and pay 10 to 50 per cent. 
on their mortgages. For my part, I can see no danger from inflation 
when every dollar of your currency is backed by $2 of actual value. 

Were one-half the amount of interest now paid to mortgage-holders 
on the homes of American farmers going into the Treasury of the na- 
tion there would be no need of the complicated and expensive system of 
revenue collection to which the nation must now resort to meet neces- 
sary expenses; thus another source of relief. Shall a republic search 
the archives of monarchies for precedents ? 

For one hundred years this Republic has been blazing a path through 
the trackless provinces of an unknown and unrealized destiny. Her 
audacity has been coupled witha success which has startled the world, 
and where a half-century ago she moved with uncertainty has now be- 
come the beaten road of all civilization. 

- By reference to the financial system of Russia you will observe that 
even this absolute monarehy came to the relief of a distressed agri- 
cultural population by similar loans within the past century. 

During that period most of the countries of Europe have found it 
necessary to devise means by which money could be furnished to agri- 
culture at a low rate of interest. 


ENGLAND 
in the year 1846 authorized the loaning to land-owners and did loan 
several millions to them at a less rate of interest than 2 per cent. 

A parliamentary committee has recently made a report reeommend- 
ing the loan of $25,000,000, at a similar rate of interest, forthe pur- 
pose of encouraging agriculture. 

DENMARK. 

In 1786 the government founded a Credit-Kasse, for the purpose of 
making advances for the improvement of agriculture, at 2 percent. It 
has since then founded several savings-banks for the same purpose. 

In 1850 a law was passed to form the establishment of banks to loan 
upon lands. 

NASSAU. 

In this little state a state bank was founded in 1840 to furnish ad- 
vances to the communes and landed proprietors to redeem their an- 
cient debts, tithes, and other burdens, to assist agriculture and com- 


merce generally. 
BELGIUM, 


There are two in operation, one, Caisse des Propriétaires, a limited 
liability company, founded in Brussels in 1835 and incorporated for 
ninety-nine years, 

It lends to the amount of 66 per cent. of the value of the land. The 
interest is fixed from time to time. The borrower pays besides some- 
thing to extinguish the capital and not more than 1 per cent. on the 
loan for commission. 

He may regulate the annuity so as to extinguish the debt in terms of 


from five to sixty years. 
POLAND. 


The Société de Crédit Foncier de Pologne was founded in 1825, and 
reformed in 1858. 

It issues bonds bearing 4 per cent. interest, transferable by indorse- 
ment or delivery. The borrowers pay 4 per cent, interest, 2 per cent. 
to form asinking fund, and a fee of 1 florin for notes of 200 or 500 florins, 
and 2 florins for those ot 1,000 florins, 

By this means the debt is redeemed in twenty-eight years. The sum 
advanced does not exceed one-half the estimated value of the land. 
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Is there a necessity for some suchaction upon the part of Congress? | 
quote from Judge Pepper, of Kansas: 


The time has come for study; civilization is opening new fields for ex plora 
tion. New phasesofoldthingsappear. There is a growing demand for [arce, 
liberty and greater equality of privileges. Half the wealth of the country is 
owned by afew theusand persons. Seventy men are rated at an average of 

37,500,000 each, malting an aggregate of 22,700,000,000; thirty otler persons ane 
put down at an average of $15,000,000 each, making a grand total of 100.000.000 
as the ascertained wea!th of one hundred citizens of the United State, And 
these are only conspicuous examples. It ia estimated by a careful student 
Thomas J. Shearman, that “the United States are practically owned eas 
than 250,000 persons.”’ The distribution is expressed in these figures 


\Vealth in 


Class. Families. | millions 
of dollars 

(———EEEEE guneetennete 182, 090 | 43, 367 $2 
i nemniansse seni 1, 200, 000 7,000 


Working......... 11, 620, 000 Ll, 215 





Total..... : .| 13,002, 090 62, O82 


Poverty is increasing absolutely and relatively; farm values in all parts 
country are decreasing; renters and debts are increasing; agriculture is pro: 
and wages are barely supporting. Money alone is returning large gains 
ernment bonds command 25 per cent. premium, and money dealers are r 
rich harvests, while farmers, with large crops, can pay little if any mor 
their taxes and the interest due on their debts. A change is inevitable 


Is the proposed plan practical? I quote from the same authorit 
diseussing a similar plan, and I think applicable to the one submit: 
for your consideration: 


The Government lending money to the people is not a new thing. It 
least twenty-seven years old. ‘The national-bank act was passed for the 
purpose of lending money to the people. Government bonds are deposi 
security to bill-holders, the Secretary of the Treasury issues notes to the 
and they lend them to the people. Upward of $954,000,0000f that kind of : 
was out among the people at one time, and there is now $131,000,000 of it 

The banks were made the agencies through which the money was dis 
uted, and care was taken to apportion the number of banks to be establis 
so that the different parts of the country should be fairly supplied. A 
this hour $47,000,000 of public money is held by 270 of these banks, placed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, without charge to the banks, simply to | 
it where the people can get it if they want it at bank rates of interest. 

The Treasurer of the United States, in his report for the last year, calls 
tion to the money-lending feature of the Government’s work. 

**In becoming practically the sole issuer of currency,” he says, “‘ the Go, 
ment has assumed the duty of supplying the needs of the public for a cir 
ing medium.”’ He devotes all of page 12 to this subject, suggesting points 
interest, ail having reference to the present method of getting money to the 
ple through banks. Why not dispense with this costly method, and inst« 
giving money tothe people charged with 6 to 10 or 12 per cent. interest 
profit of the banks—give it to them directly through Government agents, « 
ing for the service only what the work is really worth? 

If the money is for the people, why not give it to them direetly without ( 
intervention of persons who make a profit on the transaction? Do away wit 
banks for this purpose altogether, and furnish money to the people at cost o 
distribution, just as other things which the Government furnishes are supp! icd 
If the banks will set as Government agents, well; if not,employ private px: 
sons todo the work. Get the money to the people at cost; thatis the ¢ 
work to be done. . 

* * * The Comptrelier’s report of 1888 says: “The monetary transactions 
of the Government have been conducted through the offices of the Treasu: 
the UnitedStates, nine assistant treasurers, and 297 nationa!-bank deposita: 
The Treasurer’s report for 1889 shows that of the 3,262 national banks ( 
business, the Government had designated 270 of them as depositaries thr: 
which the Treasury acts in distributing money direct from the Treasury, and 
they bold publie moneys amounting to $47,25y,714. 

A year ago the amount was $58,712,511. The plan pro would not require 
any more agencies than the Treasury now has, and it would not require the 
local deposit of any more money than is now deposited there. Nor wou! it 
require the services of more people than are now employed in these depox«itary 
banks. The business of the whole country could be done through about three 
hundred agencies with a foree of three to four thousand persons. 

The Comptroller of the Currency, with a force of ninety-two assistants ani o 
corps of bank examiners, superintends the business of over 3,200national 
These banks employ an average force of ten persons at least, making a toi.) 0! 
32,000 persons engaged in national banking, al! leoked after by one ms 
Washington on asalary of %,000a year. And this is practicable; it has been 
going on a long time. 


Has Congress the power? 

I deem it useless. to refer gentlemen of the committee to the wel! 
known decisions of the Supreme Court, and ask to be allowed to quote 
from Judge Henry C. Caldwell, long recognized as one of the soun 
patriots of the nation, and whose ability as a lawyer has never | 
questioned during a service of twenty years as United States dist: 
judge, and who is now serving as circuit judge of the United Stat 


WHAT MONEY IS, WHO CREATED IT, AND WHAT FUNCTIONS If WAS CREAT 
PERFORM, 


Money as a measure of value and a legal tender in the payment of de!)'s 
creation of thelaw. It may be of gold, silver, copper, paper, or any other s.! 
stance; but, of whatever substance made, its value 23a circulating medium 
” legal tender in payment of debts is derived from the Jaws of men, ani 
from the laws of nature. 

The Constitution of the United States declares that “‘the Congress shia!! | 
power * * * tocoin money” and “ regulate the value thereof.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States has decided that Congress has | 
omens money out of paper and make that paper a legal tender in payme 

a 

Observe, the grant of power to Coneress not only includes the power to in 
money,” but also to “ regulate the value thereof.”’ ; 

The present standard silver dollar is a. legal tender in payment of debts {' 
106.cents on the dollar, and yet until the recent rise in silver bullion it cov 


tained less than 90 cents’ worth of silver. The material of which a one-thou 
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sand-dollar legal-tender note is composed is not as valuable as an ounce of | 

cotton or an ear of corn, It derives its value from the law, which makes it a 

legal tender in payment of debts for the amount expressed on its face. 

Gold and silver in bullion, or in spoons, plates, or ornaments, is not mone} 
In all these shapes gold and silver are mere commodities to be bought and sold 
jn the market like cotton or any other commodity. It must be coined by the 


Government, and its value fixed and stamped upon it by law, before it be- 
comes money. 4 s ; ; 
Money was created to bea circulating medium, a measure of va and ;: 


legal tender in payment of debts, and it only performs its true function when 
actively employed in settling balances, facilitating exchanges, and in industrial 
pursuits, _It is a barren thing, it gives birthto nothing. Horses andcattle mu! 
tiply and increase the wealth of the country; 
productions, but money is as incapable of producing anything asa yard-sti 
or a half-bushel. 

It may be endowed by law with the power to accumulate; that is, to dr 
terest. But this power is a gift of the law and may be withheld : 
granted to the extent only that it is found to be beneficial to the p« 


W 






yrether o: 
ople 

The rapidity with which we are passing towards the conditio 
which has preceded the decline of other republics should be a matter 
of vital concern to those intrusted with the welfare of the pvo,*: and 
guidance of the affairs of the nation. When all history points us with 
unerring precision to the rock upon which sister republics have been 
wrecked, I sincerely hope we have both the intelligence and nerve to 
avoid that spot. 

This bill and these remarks are submitted for your careful 
tion, sirorely believing that a sense of fairness and patriotism will 
awaken investigation which will result in the adoption of some method 
or system which will accomplish the much needed relief, which wil! 
place agriculture upon the pedestal of independence and weave for 
her the garland of glory which it is her due to wear. 


Taxation and Pablic Expenditures. 


lo persuade my countrymen, so far as I may, that it is notin a splendid gov 
ernment, supported by powerful monopoliesand aristocratic establishments that 
they will find happiness oz their liberties protection.— Andrew Jackson. 


SPEECH 


oF 


WILLIAM §. HOLMAN. 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF KEPRESENTATIVES, 
1890, 


On the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the bill (HH. Kk. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on 
imports, and for other purposes. 


Mr. HOLMAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: All reasonable men admit that the main portion of 
the revenues for the support of our Government should be raised by a 
tariff on goods imported from foreign countries. It has been the policy 
of our Government from the beginning and will probably be our pol- 
icy for generations to come. The point of difference between the po- 
litical parties of our country has been as to the principle on which the 
duties on imported goods should be imposed. 

The theory on which the Democratic party has proceeded ever since 
the days of President Jefferson has been that the duties should be levied 
impartially, without favoring one class of our people or oppressing an- 
other, without building up the wealth of oneclass by the impoverishment 
of another class of our people. Prior to the time when the Republican 
party came into power, in 1861, the Democratic party had mainly framed 
our tariff legislation trom the inauguration of Jefferson as President, and 
especially from 1846 to 1860. 

The statistics of 1850 and 1860 demonstrate conclusively, and I think 


or 


Saturday, September 27, 


all fair-minded men admit the fact, that under the impartial and mod- | 


erate tariff of 1846, which remained in force substantially until 1861, 
this country enjoyed an unexampled prosperity. I do not mean that 
wealth was rapidly increased, but I mean that during that period there 
was a steady growth of wealth and that wealth remained in the hands 
that produced it. There was no law during that period ‘‘to take from 


the mouth of labor the bread it had earned; ’’ there were no great estates | 


and no ery of our people for bread; there were during that period rea- 
sonable taxation and frugal expenditure. 


It was the golden period of our history; and, above all, that greatest 


of all American industries, agriculture, enjoyed unbroken prosperity. 


No man who has examined the statistics of agriculture in the censuses 


of 1850 and 1860 can or will deny this. It was not sach a development 
of agricaltural industries as we have witnessed in the last twenty years, 
where land-grant railroad corporations with hundreds of millions 0: 


acres of land, a free gift of Congress to corporate monopoly, have im- | 
ported from Europe hundreds of thousands of farmers to develop and in- 
crease the value of the imperial gift made to those corporations by Con- | 


n | 
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farms and factories yield th« i] 


considera- | \ 


agement of legislation overgrown estates are made in ir and 
multitudes are impoveri i, but when all men had an eq ince for 
i 
uthfu t the future will point to that period of mod- 
t id reaso et n and frugal expenditure i ll depart 
} ments of our G ie state and Federal, as t! ) iod in 
yur history. 

The art of the politician is to overshadow this question of tariff taxa 
tion with obscurity. It isnotae 1p] cated subject rhe complicated 
tables and endless com] ns of results of tariff tay ona erent 

xis seldom aid honest inquiry and generally confound the judg- 
ment and ob e the real at issue. ; 

] virit of the pending bill, t McKinley bill, so called, scom- 
pl ex] s laud « ( par g half { zen of its pro 

taxi articies ol! ury i that iai on ft ealth nd 
{ x on ar sof actnmal : ) ery-da ta hat ls 
on the ma 3 of our laboring pe 

Make this comparison, g leu ind, as by volumes « ta . 
unless vholly blinded by p l idice, the i bt wil ippear cleat 
asthelight ofday. No tariff bill wasever considered by Congress when 
the fact was so clearly manifest that the measure was intended to en 
rich the few at the expense ol the many. 

lL intend to be brief, and yet the few facts I will mention will « 
the character of the bill, 1 think, as completely as would a volume 


| 


i 
} 





gress, but a progressive and steady improv: 
products growing in value every successive year, the log cabin steadily 


giving place to the more comfortab!e and cheertul family mansion, with 
chool-houses and churches adorning every neighborhood, while pros- 
perity, plenty, and contentment, with the assurance of hope for the fut- 
tre, gladdened the homes of our country. 

It was not a period of feverish speculation, when under t] yur- 


ple must pay a tax of 25 per cent. on the one on t ! 
cent. ad valorem. Is there any Americanisn l it 
out British snobbery, an insulting favoritism of wea itin 
and statuary ”’ free, tin-plates 76.24 per cent. , and ets 93 per cent 
And this is equal taxation under the Mckinle ff bill! Whil 
every article of universal use—salt, coal, pine lumber, and all the rest 
| are heavily taxed, the farmer.is | 1 by rt tax of 25 cen 
| a bushel on wheat; but ail the wheat importe ranufactured int 
flour for export, and the manufacturer has a drawback of 99 per cent 
| leaving the protection 2) mills on the bushel 
But I will not enter into further details. The items I have g 
are an index to the entire bill; the same principle of favoritism to the 
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comparisons, and yet I will only mention comparative 
ts of taxation, for they more clearly exy 
By the seven hu 





minor suv 
t of the bill 
oa ] 


wood 





ess the spit 
agraph ot the bil 


, ’ . 
apCcewW te D box, grenadillo, 





ndred and thirty-third par 
namely,cedar, lignum-vitie 
any, rosewood, satin-wood, and for 
rough hewn,” are on the free-list, wh 
ties for railroads and timber for buildi: 
$1.50 to $2 per 1,000 feet, and yet railroa 

Here the woods used in articles of ta: 
corporations come in free of tax 
farm and in the construction of the buildin; 
tax 

Again, such wor fart as ‘’ pair 
purely articles of taste and luxury, have in all former tariff law 
least moderate taxation, 30 per cent. ad valorem; yet by the Hon 
they are placed on the free-list and by the Senate bill only taxed 15 
per cent. ad valorem, while common blankets pay a tax increased from 
66.97 to 93 per cent. ad valorem, and the tax 
in every household, is increased from 34.66 per it. to 76.24 pr 
ad valorem. (See paragraph 157. Yet dian pay a tax of onl; 
per cent. ad valorem. 

It is not my purpose, as I have stated, to 
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enter into the details of 





ntlemen on both sides 







this bill, It has been done by a number of ge 

of the House and the figures are absolutely bewildering. This tarifi 
bill is fearfully and wonderfully mad Its pr ns are so obscure 
that even an expert can not tell for the present exactly its effecte. | 





is not politic to clearly state the methods by which the mass of our peo 
ple are impoverished year by year and a few amass overgrown estate 
But there is one matter of detail to which I must refer by way ot 
comparison. I have stated that ‘‘oil paintings and statuary’’ are 
for the first time in our history placed on the free-list by the House bill 

















and taxed only 15 per cent. ad valorem even by the Senate bill. All 
men know that ‘‘oil paintings and statuary’’ are only imported into 
this country by people of wealth, yet lithographs are taxed at 25 pei 
cent. ad valorem and common engravings are taxed p ad va 
lorem. 

Think of this, gentlemen. A manof wealth: ng from Europe 
may import a costly oil painting for his private gall or a costly ar- 
ticle of statuary to decorate his halls or elegant gro ‘ound his 
mansion free of tax, or at most at 15 per cent. ad va 1, but tl 





lecorate t hom 


cheap lithographs and engravings that dec 




















s the whole 


rich and excessive taxation of the mass of our people pervad 
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instrument. But still I must call to mind another item. At least 
fifty thousand of our wealthy people spend their summers in the gay 





capitals of Earope. Whatdo you think of the provision of the bill | mansions and luxurious life of the tew and the hovels and hopel 
that authorizes each of them to bring $500 worth of clothing, equal in poverty of the multitudes of men whose unrequited labor has crea 
value to $965.00, into this country? Whatdo you think of that? Even | their wealth. 
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in the matter of clothing your millionaires are to escape taxation, while 
your laboring people mast pay 3 per cent, ad valorem, even on blank- | tricts, a fact that must be admitted as to the manufacturers, how js jt 


ets to protect their children {rom the cruel blast of winter ! 
is the McKinley bill! 


And such 


BUT TARIV?P DUTIES ARE NOT A TAX ON THE CONSUMER, WE ARE TOLD! 

Yes, we are gravely informed that the revenue which annually 
comes into the Treasury is not a tax on our people, but is paid by tor- 
eigvers for the privilege of trading with us. If that is true, whydo you 
relieve those loreiguvers irom paying a tax on ‘‘oil paintingsand statuary’”’ 
imported into this country by wealthy citizens? A tax on an ‘‘oil 
painting or article of statuary’’ which runs up toa million dollars a 
year, why do you release them from paying that? 

Why not generously release them from the payment of the 93 per 
cent. ad valorem duty on blankets? If the tariff is not a tax on the 
consumer, why do you release the foreigners from paying the duty on 
clothing up to the value of $500, which you propose to permit the 
wealthy people, who aunually go to the European capitals to make a 
vulgar display of their wealth, to bring into this country free of taxa- 
tion? This is a miserable pretense. Asa general rale the consumer 
pays the duty, and he pays the same measure of duty whether the 
goods are imported or not. The goods the millionaire is permitted to 
bring from abroad cost him $500; if purchased from the protected 
manufacturers in this country they would cost him $965. That is all 
there is in it. 

BOUNTIES, 

Ifere we have a new departure, one thoroughly un-American, sugar 
on the tree-list and the whole people taxed to pay the wealthy planter 
of Louisiana 2 cents on every pound of sugar he produces. Sugar, of 
course, ought to be on the free-list, I have always advocated that ever 
since the condition of our affairs justified the abolition of the tax on tea 
and cofiee. A bountyon producingsugar! And fastened on the Govern- 
ment for fifteen years, no matter how peremptorily the people denounce 
and condemnit! A bounty of $1a pound on raw silk for ten years, even 
if every voter in the United States pronounces it unjust and un-American. 
Just think of it, a ‘‘ bounty ’’ of $1 a pound on raw silk, and even the 
common calico dress of the working women of our country taxed at 
5U.79 per cent. ad valorem. 

Wealthy planters of Louisiana with their great plantations are to be 
paid in ‘‘ bounties’? $8,000,000 a year by the laboring men and women 
of this country, and the syndicate of wealthy gentlemen who manu- 
facture raw silk are to be paid large bounties, and that too by labor- 
ing people who pay taxes unknown in any other country of the world, 
and all this to enrich tavored classes at the expense of the whole people. 

I trust in God that this infamous and wholly uu-American system, 
hitherto well known to monarchies, but never to a republic, will re- 
ceive from our people a signal rebuke, an emphatic condemnation. This 
bounty system has in all the ages belonged to that political theory com- 
mon to monarchies, ‘‘Let the government take care of the rich, and 
the rich will take care of the poor.’’ God have mercy on the poor if this 
infamous system of bounties is to prevail in America. We will pay, 
to begin with, $8,000,000 a year. No one can guess how much within 
the fliteen years. 

GENERAL PROSPERITY IN MANUFACTURING STATES. 

We are told here that the manufacturing districts of the East are 
prosperous. Why not, even under the present tariff? The pending 
tariff bill, if it becomes a law, will of course greatly enlarge the pros- 
perity of the few beneticiaries of an excessive tariff. Mr. Carnegie 
will, of course, be able to purchase other castles and make other ma- 
nificent gifts in Europe at the expense of his impoverished employés 
in America, 

These excessive tariff gentlemen inform us that the country in gen- 
eral is prosperous under the present tariff. Wall street says that on 
the whole the country is prosperous, and it is proposed to enlarge the 
general prosperity of the country by av increased taxation, and insist 
that the McKinley bill, while increasing the present average of 47 per 
cent. of taxation enormously beyond that, will open up a new era to 
labor and infase new lite and energy into all the industries of our 
country. So, sir, increased taxation and increased burdens are to give 
encouragement and hope to labor! Can any intelligent man in Amer- 
ica believe that so preposterous and infamous a proposition is true? 

It is true that the manufacturing industries of the East are prosper- 
ous so far as the manufacturers are concerned; great fortanes are being 
made and increased steadily by the men who control the great manu- 
facturing industries of the Eastern States, but the poverty and wretch- 
edness ot the laborers in the mines and manufactories of that section 
of the Union have no parallel in ourcvuntry; and yet, under even the 
present tariff, overgrown estates, wrung from the sinews and life-blood 
of multitades of laboring men, are secured by the manulacturers year 
after year. 

iivery year furnishes its crop of millionaires and every year wit- 
nesses the increased number of poverty-stricken and wretched families. 








I am compelled to admit that under the present tariff wealth steadi!y 
increases, but the result of it all is the unbridled arrovance and state Vv 


ess 


i. 
tea 


But admitting that there is prosperity in the manufacturing dis- 


as to other industries? 
AGRICULTURE, 


It will readily be admitted that the greatest industry of oar country 
is agriculture. It will remain the greatest industry in our country 
long as our free institutions exist. I haveotten called attention to the 
fact that the only guaranty the American people possess for the per- 
manency ol their system of government is to be found in the natury! 
conservatism of the men engaged in agriculture, the farmer a {; 
bolder and the plow in the hand of its owner. 

In a country like ours, differing from all other countries in the / 
of our possessing a greater, in fact an imperial, expanse of fertile lan 
extending from the one great ocean to the other, it would natu: 
have occurred that the interests of agriculture would be the gr 
terest of the nation. All men have known that to make orr agri 
ure profitable the prodact of our lands must find a market for its sur- 
plus in countries less favored than our own, countries where manutact- 
ures, not agriculture, are the leading industry. 

This idea controlled our legislation for nearly three-quarters of 
century. During that period no statesman suggested a measure or po!- 
icy that should make agriculture subordinate to any other industry of 
thecountry. Manufacturing industries were of course encourayed, |ut 
no one even suggested that agriculture should be made subordinate to 
any other industry. But ail tair-minded men now understand that 
for the last twenty years our legislation has been in the interest of 
manuiactures, and in fact against agriculture. 

During the war we only sought for revenue without regard to the 
effects of legislation on any given industry. But that war legislation 
suggested the idea of the rapid creation of fortunes by class and bhiyh- 
tariff legislation in behalf of manultacturing industries, without revard 
to its effects on our naturally greatest industry, agriculture. 

WHAT HAS BEEN THE RESULT? 

The cause and the result are apparent to all intelligent men, unless 
prejudiced against the interests of agricultureand in favor of manulact- 
uring industries, excessive tariff taxation, which, while its weight (cl! 
on our people, it diminished the demand in other countries for our prod- 
ucts, and resulted in Germany, France, and other European powers 
partially excluding the products of our farms from their markets. | 
men understand this; and while we still export over five hundred 
millions’ worth of the productions of our lands to Europe, mostly to 
England, it is not half that we would have exported under natural con- 
ditions to thecountries needing the products of our lands. 

Your policy of promoting the one industry at the expense of the 
greater industry has resulted in Germany and France and other [uro- 
pean powers in extraordinary efforts during the last twenty years to 
develop agricultural industries of their own and in their colovies in 
competition with our agricultural industries. Hence the markets o! 
Europe, with rare exceptions, are largely closed against us. Unier a 
natural policy that gave equal chance to agriculture and manulacture 
both would have prospered, the latter with ati always increasing local 
demand for its products, the former with an always increasing demand 
for its products in the markets o! the world. 

There are two other causes for the extraordinary decline in the value 
of farms, and of course of farm products, in the United States, and only 
two. 

First. The unexampled and un-American policy of the Republican 
party in granting to railroad corporations a body of land equal in area 
to nine such States as the State of Ohio has naturally resulted in an 
unexampled effort of colonization of foreign farmers on the lands claimcd 
by these corporations. Hundreds of thousands of these farmers have 
been imported within the last eighteen years by these corporations 
to occupy their enormous landed pussessions—an artificial system 0! 
colonization hitherto unknown to this country. Of course, there 1s 
overproduction when your policy imports farmers from Europe by grea! 
corporations and an excessive tariff almost closes the ports of Germany, 
France, Austria, and Denmark against us! 

Secondly. The excessive taxation to which the farming industries 
of this country have been subjected. I have called attention to this 
time and againin thig House. The farmers, while enjoying uo © bene 
fits’? from the enormous taxation you impose on them by an enhanced 
cost of every article in every form employed or required by them, are 
leit subject to the full weight of that taxation. You promised a home 
market, yet the farmers of Pennsylvania and Connecticut sufier al most 
as much by the artificial policy of the tariff-taxing schemes o! couce!- 
trating wealth as the country west of the Alleghanies, for the beucit 0! 
manufacturers. 

High and excessive taxation has now continued in a time of perc 
for twenty-five years, Whatare the results? An enormous and (0- 
precedented increase of the capital of the manufacturing districts 00 
the one hand, and the greatest interest and the conservative /orce under- 
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lying this Republic, its bulwark and defense, agriculture, on the other | 

hand, depressed, disheartened, discouraged, lands moitgaged, and | 

homes desolate. A decline in all values ot at least 40 per cent. in farms | 

and products of farmsin fifteen years, while the earnings of the States 

east of the Alleghanies, in every field of manuiacture, riot in over- | 
wn estates, 

** By their fruits ye shall know them’? are the divine words. The 
fruits of the policy of the leaders of the Republican party during the 
last twenty-five years has been great estates tor the few, the great farm- 
ing interests of our country depressed and discouraged, farms reduced 
in value, or at least in price, to an extent never known before in any 
country except as the result of desolating war, and an ever increasing 

ortion of our people wretched and homeless. 

What a coutrast this is to the condition of our country through its 
first seventy-five years, 
our people in material wealth was maintained. No great estates of | 
the few to exult over the poverty of the many! With land ever in- 
creasing in value the farmer and his wile and children were contented 
and prosperous and always cheered by the assurances of hope. 


by their fruits ye shall know them. 


And what bitter fruits have this system of class legislation, this 
favoritism of capital, this oppression of labor by unnatural and un- 
American laws produced? You boast of the enormous increase of 
wealth your policy has produced. Yet the condition of our country 
proclaims the fact to all the world that, while your policy has created 
overgrown estates, it hes oppressed labor and struck a deadly blow at 
the very heart of the great industry which in all the centuries has been 
the champion of liberty, the bulwark and shelter of Republican gov- | 
ernment ! 


REDUCED COST OF MANUFACTURED ARTICLES, 


We are told by the champions of great estates that the tariff has re- | 
duced the cost of manufactured articles. What an absurd sugges- | 
tion. Has noé the cost of those articles been reduced much greater in 
every other country, whether ‘‘ free trade’’ or ‘* high tariff ’’ govern- 
ments? The inventions by which one man with machinery ia most 
fields of manufacture can do the work formerly requiring the labor of 
ten or twenty men is the cause otf that. 


HOME MARKET. 


We hear everlastingly the siren song of a home market for the prod- 
ucts of ourfarms. Let us go to the farms of New England, right under 
the shelter of the great protected industries of our country. Here is 
an example: 


"ACANT FARMS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Quite recently during this year the commissioner of agriculture and immi- 
gration of*New Hampshire issued a book in whicltf it was stated that there had 
been reported to his office 1,442 vacant farms with tenantable buildings in vari- 
ous paris of the State. He says: ' 

“ Many of these farms can be purchased for less than it would cost to replace 
oe buildings and for one-fifth of the cost of the permanent improvements upon 
them. 

“IT notice that the purely agricultural county of Coos has only two hundred 
abandoned farms, while the county of Hillsborough, of which the manufact- 
using city of Manchester is the county-seat, has two hundred and twenty-eight 
of them. 

“Judge Nott, of the Court of Claims, has issued a pamphlet on ‘The reason 
for the decline of farm values in New England,’ in which appears this pathetic 
description of a deserted New England village. The poetry of a Goldsmitn 
could add nothing to the effect of the plain statement: 

“*Midway between Williamstown and Brattleborough '— 

“Says Judge Nott— 

***I saw on the summit of a hill against the evening sky what seemed a large 
cathedral. Driving thither I found a huge old-time two-story church, a large 
academy (which had blended ia the distance with the church), a village with a» 
broad street, perhaps 150 feet in width. I drove on and found that the church 
was abandoned, the academy dismantled, the village deserted. The tarmer 
who owned the farm on the north of the village lived at one side of the broad 
street,and he who owned the farm onthe south lived on the other, and they 
were the only inhabitants, Allof the others had gone to the manufacturing 
villages, to the great cities, to the West. Here had been industry, education, 
religion, comfort, and contentment, but, there remained only a drear solitude 
of forsaken homes.’ 

“Writing of this pamphlet to its author the venerable poet Whittier says: 


“*Danvers, MAss., December 1, 1889. 

“*My DgAR Frienp: I thank thee for thy noble ‘testimony’ in regard to the 
sad decline of New England agriculture. Every year when I go to the New 
Hampshire hill country | find more and more abandoned farms, and the sight 
takes away much of the pleasure of a sojourn in view of the mountains. 

“*T hope thy article, with which I fully agree, will be widely read. Itshould 
be published in pamphiet form and scattered broadcast. 

“*Iam, very faithfully, thy friend, 
“* JOHN G, WHITTIER.’’ 

There is something really pathetic in this letter of the great poet 
John G. Whittier, who loves the once fruitful fields of New Hamp- 
shire and of all New England with the sincere affection of a poet. And 
so the fair fields of New England are made desolate by a policy that 
aims only at the’ creation of great estates. Thousands impoverished 
that a few may become millionaires! Every man who loves hiscoun- 
try and his race ought to resolve that he wiil labor to place the brand 
of eternal iniamy on such a policy, a policy the fruits of which are 
bitter and deadly. 


PROFLIGATE EXPENDITURE, 


Mr. Speaker, one of the most fatal results of excessive tariff taxation 
and excessive revenues is the extravagant and corrupt expenditure o! 





|] 


| ending June ot 


Whether prosperous or not, the equality of | 


| statement), and yet the increase in the 


the money drawn from the labor of our people. 
gate expenditure go hand in hand. 

Let us compare for a moment the expenditures of our Government 
under reasonable safeguards and under the unrestricted sway of ex- 
cessive tariff taxation with its natural result of extravagance. In the 
Forty-fourth Congress the Democrats controlled the House; the Repub- 
ans, the Senate and Executive. I wasthechairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations which made the appropriations for the year 

), 1878. The entire annual appropriations made for that 
year were $144,592, 149, 23, 

Che annual appropriations for the present fiscal year, up to this day, 
are $361,451,688.03. This $361,451,688.03 does not include one dollar 
o! appropriations on account of the dependent pension law passed this 
session, which will perhaps require an annual appropriation of $36,- 
000,000. That appropriation will be made next session. The country 
will not complain of this increase of the pension-list. The appropria- 
tions for the present fiscal year include $69,924,461 more tor pensions 
than was appropriated for pensions for the year 1878. {so the compar- 
ison of the appropriations of the years 1878 and 1891, made this ses- 
sion, equalized as to pensions, stands thus 


High tariff and profi 





Appropriations for 181 .__- eon ~< $361, 451, 688. 03 
Deduct increase of pensfons since 1878 69, 924, 461. 00 
291, 5627, 227. 03 


Deduct entire appropriations for 1878 144, 592, 149. 23 


So that the ‘‘ ordinary current annual ’’ appropriations, the pension 
list equal, have more than doubled in twelve years, a result without 


| any parallel in our history except in time ot war. 


‘There is no approach to this profligate extravagance in our history. 
The increase should not have exceeded $15,000.40) in those twelve 
years (except as to pensions, which I have equalized in the foregoing 
‘‘ordinary’’ appropriations in 
twelve years reaches the enormous sum of $146,935,077.80—more than 
twice the entire annual expenses of the Governmeat belore the war. 
In 1860 the appropriations were $60,000,000 in round 
this was seventy-three years aiter the Constitution of the United States 
was adopted. The Secretary of the Treasury estimates the entire rev- 
enues of the Government for the year 1891 at the sum of $450, 414,000, 


numbers, and 


The annaal appropriations for this fiscal year, 1801, are $361,451,- 
684.03, and the ‘‘ permanent’’ appropriations tor this year are $101,- 
628,453, making the entire expenditures for the year $463,080, 141.03 


So the account for 1891 stands thus: 
e4 
{ 


Annual and permanent appropriations for 1891 


§3, 080, 141. 03 
Receipts from all sources in 1891 


50, 414, 000. 00 


Deficit z 12, 666, 141. 03 
Agriculture bears the largest portion of the burden of taxation, Fed- 
eral and local. Can you hope that that great industry can prospe1 
«With this ever-increasing enormous annual drain on its earnings? If 
you wish agriculture to flourish you must remove the excessive bur- 
dens you have imposed on it. Remove them and the old-time pros- 
perity will be measurably restored. 

And so the ‘*‘ ordinary’’ current appropriations have increased in 
twelve years $146,935,077.80 without regard to the pension-list! 

And yet, under the comparatively trugal appropriations of 1878 the 
Departments of Government were more efliciently administered than 
in former years, although the appropriations tor 1578 were $34,574,- 
060.67 less than the appropriations made for the corresponding session 
of the preceding Congress. The Departments were more efficient be- 
cause there was less money for prodigal and corrupt employment. In 
fact, in 1878 $144,592, 149.23 was at the least $40,000,000 more than 
was required for the honest, efficient administration of the Government; 
but the Kepublican Senate fought for every dollar of the profligate es- 
timates,and a reduction of $:34,574,060.67 was all that could be secured. 
Yet in twelve years the annual appropriations have reached the enor- 
mous sum of $361,451,688.03. 

I trust the laboring men of this country will notice the remorseless 
increase in the expenditures of Government under this Administration. 
[ trust they will consider how steadily high taxation and extravagant 
expenditures go together. They bear the burden and izht to 


is 


ilrely ¢ 


demand that it should not wantonly be increased. 

| hope the farmers of this country and all men who work for a living, 
now fully aroused, will see to it that taxation shall not exceed the 
honest necessities of the Government, Federal and State, and that this 
carnival ot excessive taxation shall cea You will find, gentlemen, 


that when Federal taxation and « lit 


gal the States uniformly follow the exan 

Considering the present condition of 
not hope that all men who love their ¢ 
unite in demanding that the old-time frugality shall be restored, that 
the old-time equality in the opportunities of all men ander the laws 
of this land shall be recognized by Congress, re-establishing the great 
principle of a free Equal protection to all men, favors 
| to none? ”? 


( ure excessive and prodi 


rs in our country, may 
untry more than party will 


government, ** 
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Maple-Sagar Bounty. 
REMARKS 


or 
WILLIAM W. GROUT, 
OF VERMONT, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, September 27, 1890, 


On the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the bill (H, R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties 
on imports. 

Mr. GROUT said: 

Mr. Speaker: The proposition to pay a bounty for the purpose of fos- 
tering our industries is new in the legislation of the United States though 
much practiced by European countries, where it has proved a great suc- 
cess. Lam free tosay that I would not favor this proposition for a bounty 
onsugar asa parto! a general system wherewith toenconrage production, 
for in most cases it can be better done by a dutyon imports. Bat the 
fact is, the sugar question, which is really the great one in this bill, 
is exceptional and should be treated upon the grounds peculiar to it- 
self. We have paid for the last ten or twelve years on an average about 
$5,000,000 annually for foreign sugars, thus sending that sum in gold 
and silver out of the country each year. Thereis nothing plainer than 
that if we were to produce our own sugar, and thus keep this immense 
sum at home, we should as a people be $95,000,000 richer every year. 
In other words, we should keep $95,000,000 in our circulating medium 
which now goes out from it. That surely ‘‘ were a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished.”’ 

It would meet in a perfectly legitimate way the demand of those 
who advocate an increased volume of currency as the cure of all pub- 
lic and private ills. On every account it is greatly to be desired. To 
accomplish it the present and preceding tarifis were so framed as to 
give large encouragement to the production of sugar, and to this end be- 
tween $50,000,000 and $60,000,000 duty has been annually paid for the 
last fifteen yearsasa duty on foreignsugar. This duty for the last fiscal 
year was $54,896,437.38, and from the fact that this duty has thus far 
failed to increase production, thereby reducing the price, it has all the 
time been a tax upon the consumers of sugar, who have really paid 
every dollar of these vast sums. q 


THE PROBLEM 


for solution is, how, without crippling our revenues, to relieve the peo- 
ple of this immense burden which is a tax of almost $1 per capita an- 
nually upon ourentire population upon this single, essential article of 
food. 

The whole problem is, how to do this and at the same time so stim- 
ulate production as to ultimately make our own sugar and thus save 
the $95,000,000 now paid annually for foreign sugar, as well as the 
fitty or sixty millions duty upon that sugar. With a surplus in the 
Treasury and this bill a law, as it will be in a few days, no one will 
contend but that we can spare the revenue derived from the duty on 
sugar and also easily pay the proposed bounty, which upon present 
production would be about $6,000,000. The present duty on sagar is 
something less than 2 cents a pound, and the proposed bounty will give 
the American producer better protection than he enjoys under the ex- 
isting tariff. This is as it should be; for the amount of our sugar 
product is not increasing, as will be seen from the following figures 
furnished by the statistician of the Agricultural Department, the ton 
being reckoned at 2,240 pounds: 


Cane crop. 


States. 1887. 1888. 


Tons. Tons. 
Louisiana..........+.+. cocue neu seeveevenereeseeeseee! BOG, O71 | 144,287 
Other Gouthere Btates... ...cccces: cecocssescvosessevsssercess coves cevsncce 


aod] 9,643 | 9,031 


Beet, sorghum, etc. 





From this examination of the subject it will be seen that the people 
will be saved from taxation the difference between the present daty, 
about $55,000,000 a year, and the proposed bounty, about $6,000,000, 
making a net saving of $49,000,000 annually in round numbers, and 
at the same time have greater encouragement than now for the pro- 
duction of domestic sugar. And whe will say it is not wise to put 
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sugar on the free-list and pay the proposed bounty? Who wil! 
that it is not good economy, good housekeeping? But our Democra 
friends say there is no warrant for it in the Constitution. Let , 
THE CONSTITUTION 

gives express authority to Cong.ess to raise money from th, pe 
and expend it for the ‘‘general welfare.’’ And if it is not for ¢h, 
‘‘general welfare’’ of the American people to save for they, at on. 
forty-nine millions annually, and prospectively between ninety a) 
hundred millions annually in addition thereto, then it is not cops 
tional to pay this bounty; otherwise it is. It seems to me that 
above statement of the case carries with it a complete answer + 
constitutional point, and upon that I leave it, 

From the above statementof the statistician of the Agricultur. 
partment it will be seen that 

MAPLE SUGAR 

forms no inconsiderable part of the whole American product. 
about one-seventh, and amounted in 1889 toa trifle less than 50 | 00 
pounds, which at 6 cents a pound, for which the bulk was pro}),)) 
sold, was worth just about $3,000,000. Here is another stat, 
from the same officer, showing the maple-sugar productio: 
according to the census of 1859, 1869, and 1879: 


States, | 1859. 1869 


Pounds. | Pounds. Pov 
228 |..... 











BINDING. 2. .crccresesccerenssroes cosessncones covenes ce receneess senseaeesseeeess 
Bir consunttancnssn cmnqpenquinecnconnccapuammencnoneeell 3,077 1,155 
SIIIIIED ccvcccscenencttsidcvcceessiveecsscesetsececinase } 44, 259 14, 266 
RUINED - shisdimechninscciiecnineneisinhotatshasstinisvetial eddie iatieneinnd 
IID npnpciemenseenupnngipepnintedbinminmenabeovertorestasl 134, 195 136, 873 
Ts scnesicecahsialaleliistiedidelattailinnarenen atthe icine 1, 541, 761 1, 332, 332 
NUDE -ocasish shnbhisteetiddensmipanrenstesundnadscataliins boeticid 815, 436 146, 490 
Kanaas........ 3,742 938 |.. 
Kentucky .......... EE Becccsccstennonces 
Louisiana ........ winddeeee 269, 416 
IDNs einchcanbssoebetdatuiscnnitesadnditencteibtebiddaciceed 306, 742 160, 805 

ITE «ai cnnnntincinabirestniginttetainuielpehiemed 63, 281 70, 464 
Massachusetts. 1,006, 078 399, 800 
Michigan.. 4,051,822 | 1,781, 855 1 
Minnesota 370, 669 210, 467 
Mississippi 99 1235 
Missouri... ; 142, 028 116, 980 
Nebraska............... scsenasuéamisipapecdsussenned 122 10 
OE BRINIG ccccoscenneortnen encinctmiaseriocesemetes 2, 255, 012 1, 800, 704 
I a ioc ratinenin chinnsattngamnalanedanmnaingge 8, 455 419 
SINE TTI os ncnstneeatctensilicnnnnametiithemicansendnaeal’ Me 6, 692, 040 10, 
EEE x. ccvaiscuiniguaitinpsesubboresscnpincamnipal 30, 845 21, 257 | 
RI ceiacnsictaietaes Gopecteeedeatas-dhesedisincementainectandennsl | 38,345,508 3, 469, 128 
STI cisinaupecvectotgmabiibe vobvtctscocusnuseeetes ouialians  steatetiedinnrie oni il | 

i IE IRD vasccosscneseanentanieananapeocembiinineentédel 2, 767, 335 1, 545, 917 2 
IT MII ncincnnichinennunchataitagate hieatencnbiaaiiakd 205 2 | 
Tennessee ......... ‘ 115, 620 134, 968 | 
IIIT inca petcntscnemedatininciantasahenibestnnawinutds 9, 897, 781 8, 894, 302 | «11 
Virginia......... 938, 103 245, 093 
West Virginia anand 490, 606 | 
I cdiisieceiacun sorte 1, 584, 451 507, 192 | 











The United States...............0.0.00+00000s sone 





The above table shows that the maple-sugar industry extend 
thirty-one States of the Union, and though not large in a strict « 
mercial sense, yet when the number and character of those eng 
it are taken into account its importance is more apparent. It is w 
an industry in no sense sectional, but in every sense national. 
found in the South as well as in the North, in the West as wel! 
the East. There must be nearly, if not quite, two hundred thou 
producers of maple sugar in this country. And whoare they’ | 
hardy tillers of the soil, the men who eat their bread in the ac! 
sweat of the face, menof intelligence and character, who ‘* know t! 
rights, and, knowing, dare maintain’ them. They are the men 5}. 
of by Goldsmith as— 

A bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 

Now, what reason can be given these hard-working, hard-hanide! 
farmers, who, all agree, are just now having a hard time, for not allow 
ing them the same bounty a pound on the few hundred pounds 
sugar they produce that you give to the men of large means who produ 
a large quantity? In other words, why should not the small jarme 
have precisely the same eacouragement in the production of sugar tha’ 
is given to the Louisiana planter, or to Claus Spreckels, the million 
aire beet-sugar maker? Let those who doubt the propriety of exten: 
ing this bounty to maple sugar answer this question. It is said 
some that as there can be no reasonable expectation of producing 01 
supply of sugar from the maple tree, there is no object in encourasiny 

oduction. 


Well, I admit that the sugar consumed in this country could in & 
probability be produced from the maple, but at the same time | asc) 
that there is no better ground for expecting it from the cane, ani ) 
there is no objection to the bounty on cane sugar. The cane is 1°a'!) 
an exotic, even in the climate of Louisiana. Every few years a ki\\iny 
frost so affects the crop that it makes the business uncertain. {his 
shown by the figures already given in a lessened product of 11,496 tons 
in a single year, whereas the same figures show an increase in the map: 











product of 2,000 tons in the year 1889. It also appears that the maple 


tree is indigenous in every part of the country, and being so, it argues | 


the possibility of a 


LARGELY INCEEASED PRODUCTION, 


and I predict that under this bounty it will be more than doubled within 
five years. In this connection let me read from a letter written in 
April last bya farmer in my district, upon whose presentation of this 
point there can be no improvement: 


Iam so glad the duties are to be taken from sugar. I have advocated this for 
years, and I stood alone for a long time in this town in the matter. I always 
advocated a bounty, too, but I am very sorry that the wise ones think it unneces- 
sary to encourage the production of maple sugar. Perhaps they think a bounty 
would not stimulate the production of this article, but they are mistaken. In 
this town alone there are several sugar orchards, numbering twelve thousand 
trees at least, that are lying idle on account of the high wages demanded and 
the low price of the sugar. I have two such places myself that are not used. 
One is fitted with buckets, too, and this is the case in nearly every town in this 
vicinity. Now, those twelve thousand trees might have made 36,000 pounds (18 
tons) of sugar this year. If all the two hundred and forty towns in the State 
would do as well, we have 4,320 tons extra production in one year 


Other farmers write upon this same point as follows. One says: 


I think a bounty on maple sugar would greatly aid in retaining if not in- 
creasing the maple forests on our hills, which is so desirable. [am very much 
interested, as I am tapping three thousand trees now, and with proper care « 
soon double that number. 


Another: 


Only about one-half of the maple trees in Vermont are in use bee: 
not pay the farmer, especially if he has to hire he!p. 
sugar and no bounty given, it will be sti!l worse. 


Another: 


A few years ago many farmers in this vicinity cut down their maples because 
there was no profit in making maple sugar. The past year or two the demand 
issomewhat better. Of course with a small bounty we should be encouraged 
to save our maples, largeand small, and build up this important industry. Why 
should we not oncourage sugar-making in Vermont as well as in Louisiana’? 


use it does 
If the duty is taken off 


I might multiply witnesses, but this must suffice, and I repeat that 
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as much by way of increased production may be expected from the | 


maple asfrom thecane. But what of the beet and sorghum industry ? 
A great production is expected from them, and I think reasonably too, 
but as yet this industry is in an experimental stage. The total prod- 
uct in 1889 from both beet and sorghum was less than one-seventh what 
it was from the maple. Now, what is 


THE LESSON 


to be drawn from the foregoing facts? Simply this, if the American 
people ever produce their own sugar it will be by encouraging every 
source of supply and neylecting none; and if we are able to supply our 
wants from the cane and maple and from sorghum and beets all com- 
bined we shall do exceedingly well, for we are the greatest sugar-eat- 
ing people on the face of the earth. ‘ 

It is also said by some who doabt the propriety of extending the 
bounty to maple sugar that it already seils at a price suflicient to in- 
sure continned production, even though sugar goes upon the free-list. 
This is 

A GREAT ERROR 

and needs correction. It is true thata small part of the whole product, 
that made from the ‘‘first run’’ and with utensils in every respect 
first class, which means not only of the most improved kind, but of 
absolute cleanliness in every respect—lI say that it is true that a small 
share of the whole product thus made and sold to consumers who do not 
care what they pay for the sirup or the butter they eat on their griddle- 
cakes for breakfast brings something more than the regular market 
price; but the proportion of maple sirup of this exceptionally fine grade 
is not as large as the proportion of fancy butter which brings 50 or 75 
centsa pound. And who ever thought of refusing protection to butter 
because the gilt-edged part of the product sells for a price above the 
rest? Instead of this, this bill wisely gives increased protection to 
butter. 

The real fact is the great bulk of maple sugar goes upon the market 
at the price of other sugars, namely, from 5 to7 cents a pound. Now, 
upon this point I do notask you totake my word. Last winter, when 
the matter of a bounty on maple sagar came up, I found the impression 
prevalent that it was all sold as a luxury and at a high price, and I 
at onee wrote several large dealers in our State, and the following is 
the substance of their replies. One said: 

I can not say exactly how much I bought, but from 400 to 700 tons, more 
less. The price ranged from 6 to 7 cents a pound. 


Another says: 


Al 
been sold for from 6 to 7 cents a pound, not including inferior, which 
for less, nor superior, which has sold for fancy prices. 

Another, who devotes himself exclusively to handling sugar, says: 

The ruling price in the Chicago and New York markets for the past year has 
been 7 cents, delivered, net. This would net the producer in Vermont less than 
6 cents, taking out transportation and storage. 

Another firm, extensive dealers, after speaking of a class of sugar 
that brings 8 or 9 cents a pound, say: 


But there is not market enough for this kind of sugar 
Most any amount for from 6} to7 centsa pound, 


or 


has sold 


but we could sell al- 


TE 


4o 












Another, probably the largest dealer in our State, writes: 
I have bought for the last six years from one to« and thre@fourths lion 
pounds of maple sugar yearly; price paid, from 5 to 7 cen 
Chis ought to eatisfy all of the erroneous impression that maple 
sugar sells for a high price. But, as illustrating this and other phases 
of the question better than I can do, let me give the following extract 
irem the letter of a gentleman of wide acquaintance and excellent 
Standing with the neople of Vermont pecially the farmers 
Hence it is that the bulk of the sugar 1 e in this Stat es upon the market 
at a low price and must come in compet 1 With the sugars of commerce to a 
or less extent While, as | said above, t I ved for the bulk 
fthe sugar is barely above the cost of production, yet itis a money cropand to 
many farmers about the only source of obtaining money for interest and taxes, 
or a means of paving the inevit : If sug is placed on the free- 
ist it can not fail to affect the ec of the ma W 3s sold in the general 
markets. If it should cause a decline in map 2« sa pound, and I fearit 
would, it would practicaily prohibit the I ire of sugar in this State, ex- 
cept that portion which is strictly fan i used as a ta luxury 
rhis proposed discrimination would not only be t,t twould be 


great wrong for Congress to check the material prosperity of the farmers of ou: 





State inthis way. It would virtually rob the farming population of one of the 
smallest States in the Union of near y nau @ m ion Gollars annually, and 
possibly more. The farmers of Vermont have always done their duty to the 
Government; why should they be punished in this way? We do not objectto 





free sugar, but we do object to this unjust and unwarranted discrimination, 
Phe sturdy farmers of cold, rocky, hilly Ver T hould have an equal chance 
with the cane and sorghum grow s who till the fert il of the Mississippi 
Valley 
a te . . a} 4 . t i ‘ . and r} ter 
ir. Speaker, this is the story of a Vermont farmer—and who bette: 


than those engaged in the business can tell us about it? | 
them still further speak for themselves 


will let 


To remove the teriff on sugar without a bounty on maple wo ‘ struc 
of the industry 

Another says 

If we should not wet the same euco agcmen i r l means tin 
death of the maple-sugar business in this Stat 

Another 

No bounty for us means the destruction « 1e sugar hi y of Vermont 
and the transfer of the maple orchards to t r-yards, 

Another: 

It would be impossible that oth sugars j cheap put affect. 
ing maple. If Congress should fail to incl nde aple fora bo would be a 
decided sectional discriminatior 

Another: 

Wecan hardiy make maple sugar pay at } ‘ prices sugar and > 
bounty will kill the business, and Concress ll hear an indignant ery from t 
maple-sugar-makers all over the countr 

Another says 

As maple-sugar-makers we know that with the tariff off Canadia: 
come into competition with ours and we could not live 

And another, a dealer, speaking of the past, says 

Canadian sugar has hurt the price of ours 

Now, if this has been the case with a duty of 1 nis a pound, what 
will be the result with tlie duty taken off lno bounty? The 

CAD ADI PRODt 
by the Canadian census of 1881, was 20,546,049 po almost two- 
thirds that of the United States. The maple tree is nowlrere plentier 


nor thriftier than in Canada and she could easily tenfold her product 
of maple sugar, and with our markets open to that product, and no 
bounty forthe protection of our own, she would soon 
Production would increase on her side of the line and fall off on ours. 
Her maple forests would be enhanced in value and ours correspondingly 
decreased. The tendency would her farmers more con- 
tented and happy and ours less so. An industry aggregating $3,000, 

000 annually would be seriously crippled, if not practically destroyed 
and discontent, the preeursor of social and political upheavals, would 
surely follow with the already restless farmer throughout the whol 

belt of Northern and Middle States. 


If this picture does not please 


control the business 


be to make 


it ean be 
COMPLETELY I! SF 
by giving to every man who adds to the 
same bounty; in other words, by treating all a Chen the farmer, 
whose humble station perhaps inc es bh nsitiveness, will not feel 
that he has been ignored; but knowiug that according his works 


gy to 
will be his reward, he will make the most of his opportunities for th: 


Sugar supply the 


production of sugar. Every maple tree would then be utilized; the 
| maple groves and forests would be worth preserving and, as the result, 
| would be preserved. Not only would the farmers be benefited, but 
the maple-sugar-outfitters as well. The mavuiacturers of buckets 


majority of the maple sugar sold in this section the last few years has 


both from tin and wood, pouts and evaporators, 
heaters, and the foundryinen also, who make th 
ize that the maple-sugar industry had received a 
set-back—would, in short, all share in the be 
the practical fruits of protection. 

} 


It has been said that this maple-sugar | 


of sp boiling-pans and 
would all real 
impetus instead of a 


nefits, thus « xemplifying 


arches 


younty 
Is SMALL BUSINESS, 

and some Jangh at it, while others sneer. Mr. Speaker, it can not be 
that this Republican House, this protection House, will turn this great 
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army of sugar-producers away empty because the industry is a humble | 
one. We have seen that it ig worth three millions of dollars annually | 
to the American people. This may look small to gentlemen who ha- 

bitually dwell among the figures which express the immense revenues | 
and expenditures of this great Government, but I can assure you that 
it does not look smal! to that great number of our people who win their 

bread by daily labor; it does not look small to the people of my State | 
who make almost one-third of our whole maple product. And if | 
excuse be wanting for the warmth with which I have pressed this mat- | 
ter upon those having it in charge, sometimes perhaps to the verge of | 
annoyance, it may be found in the active interest which the people of | 
my State have taken in the subject since it was understood sugar was 

to go on the free-list, 

A small affair! 


It is not always easy to determine definitely just 


what things are small, influences are so subtle and quantities so often 
not what they seem. Besides, many small things lead to great results; 
hence it has been said in great wisdom, ‘‘ Who hath despised the day 
of small things?’’ Weare alsotold on the same authority that ships 
are ‘‘ turned about with a very small helm.”’ 

Here is an illustration of the effect of a small matter. The London 
Nautical Magazine says the new rulesasto life saving appliances, which 
go into effect November 1 in the British life-saving service, provide 
for the apparently insignificant thing that every boat of a sea-going 
vessel and every life-boat shall carry a gallon of oil and a vessel of ap- 
proved pattern for distributing it upon the water in rough weather. 
Then follows, in the same number of the magazine, the abstract of a 
lecture delivered before the Royal Institute by the physicist, Lord 
Rayleigh, explaining why it is that oil is effective in calming the waves 
of an angry sea, 

Mr. Speaker, this bounty to the two hundred thousand maple-sugar- 
makers of the country would amount to about $1,000,000 annually, 
and would be more than a gallon of oil upon the great sea of unrest 
among our agricultural classes. It would be more because it would 
be just, and this question is not one in physics, but extends to the do- 
main Of morals, where justice, with conscience quick and judgment 
strong, never fails to approve the right. Let ‘‘ even-handed justice ’’ 
prevail as to all the sugar-makers of the country, and when this bill 
oes upon trial before the American people, and Congresses and Presi- 
deuts are elected upon the issue, from hill-top and plain, from forest 
and field, shall be heard these two hundred thousand voices in ap- 
proval. Indeed, this provision of the bill, being just, will defend itself. 


Contested-Election Cases in Fifty-first Congress. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN F. 


IOWA, 


L A CO E a. 
OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, September 27, 1890, 


On the bill (H, R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports, and 
4 for other purposes. 
Mr. LACEY said: 


Mr. SPeaKeR: Gentlemen have seen fit in the discussion of this eco- 
nomic measure to again thrash over the old straw, and again and again 
refer to the contested-election cases in the Fifty-first Congress, 

They have denounced the election law asa ‘‘force bill’’ and have 
sought to prevent its passage by the continued calling of hard names. 

It is a ‘‘ force bill’’ only in this: it forces the bulldozer, the ballot- 
box-stuffer, and the maker of false certificates out of business. It 
drives force away from the polls and eliminates physical force as the 
controlling influence at the ballot-box. 

It is a sad commentary upon the morality of a political party that 
it should so earnestly assail a law that would protect and purify Fed- 
eral elections. Let us briefly review the election cases in the present 
Congress and see if their complaint of the proposed Jaw and of the 
results in these trials is not equally ill founded. Contests were insti- 
tuted in twenty-one cases, but in one district in Illinois, one in Cali- 
fornia, and one in Mississippi the contests were abandoned, leaving 
eighteen for consideration. 

Of these casesseventeen have been decided by the Elections Commit- 
tee and one is undecided, the case still unsettled being the Tennessee 
ease of 

EATON V8, PHELAN. 

This case was delayed by the illness of Mr. Phelan, who, though too 
ill to appear at the hearing of his case, seems to have been able to chal- 
lenge an opponentin Tennessee to fight a duel according to the approved 
rules of the code of bonor. 

Four other cases were reported by the committee and are still pend- 














ing in the House. The committee has reported in favor of unseatin. 
eleven of the sitting members and has reported in favor of six of ¢),. 
contestees. And strange to say notany one Democrat, either in com- 
mittee or on the floor of the House, hs voted against a Democrat: 
contestee in a single one of these cases. 

IN BOWEN VS, BUCHANAN, 
from Virginia, the committee found that there was much to be coy 
demned in the manner of the election, but they unanimously voted to 
retain Mr. Bechanan, the Democrat, in his seat, 

IN CHALMERS VS. MORGAN, 
the noted General Chalmers was the contestant. He showed 4 
on the Mississippi plan amounting to several thousands of vote: 
the changes proved were held by the committee to be insuflici: 
amount to overturn the large majority returned for contestee. ‘[y 
finding the Democrats gave their ready assent on the committee and ip 
the House. 

IN KERNAGHAN V8, HOOKER, 

in Mississippi, much fraud was shown, but insufficient on ac 
the great majority certified for the sitting member. 


IN HILL VS, CATCHINGS, 
from the same State, a like result was reached as in the Chalniec: 
and the Democracy concurred. 

IN THREZT Vs, CLARKE, 
from Alabama, the majority for the Democratic contestee was 
fully reduced upon the hearing, but the general result was uncha 


€ 
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IX POSEY VS. PARRETT, 
from Indiana, the case turned upon the right of twenty stud 
vote at a collegetown. Under the peculiar facts of the case it was he! 
that these students’ place of voting was at their school, and again 1 
Democracy were content. 
jut in all the other cases 


} 
I 


NO DEMOCRATIC CONSCIENCE 

seems to have been touched. It was assumed by every member of tl 
minority that a certificate to a seat on the Democratic side was unin- 
peachable; and even the six Democrats whose title was reported fayor- 
ably by the committee not only voted against the committee in al! t 
other cases, but gracefully retired to the corridors and restauraut t 
prevent a quorum from deciding the cases of Langston and Mille: 

Three cases came up from West Virginia. Thesuperserviceable Dem- 
ocratic governor of that State 

TOOK THE CONTRACT 
of furnishing enough certificates to give his party the organizatio 
the House. 
IN SMITH VS. JACKSON 

the resulé was very close. At one precinct eight hundred and two 
votes were returned for Jackson. This wasnotenough. But the word 
‘‘two’’ was so written as to look like ‘‘twe,’’ and the governo 
on his Democratic goggles and pronounced it ‘‘twe,’’ and jud 
deterrhined that ‘‘twe’’ wasanabbreviationof ‘‘twenty ”’ or ‘‘ twe! 
and as twelve was enough to change the result he determined 
‘*twe’’ meant ‘‘twelve’’ instead of ‘‘twenty.’’ This sounds like a 
joke from Pinafore or the Pirates of Penzance, but it was gravely sus 
tained by the Democrats in the House, and the Republicans were de- 
nounced as revolutionists, and the Speaker received his famous title of 
‘*Czar’’ in the heat of the contest over this case. 


r put 
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IN M'GINNIS V8, ALDERSON 
the same governor gave the defeated candidate the certificate, and le 
took his seat and is still drawing his pay, and all the Democrats in the 
committee sustain his title. In Kanawha County a contest arose in this 
case in regard toarecount. The ballots from one precinct were put in 
a bag and thrown up over a storm-door in the clerk’s office; the ballots 
from another precinct were put in a wooden box and the box nailed 
up. All these ballots had been evidently opened and the chise!-marks 
on the box showed how it was done. Litigation arose about the pro- 
priety of a recount. While this litigation was going on the goversor 
omitted this county from his computation, although there was a ie- 
publican majority of over 1,300 in it, and gave the Democratic can- 
didate the seat. Even this did not turn the Democratic stomach, 
and no one of the minority concurred in giving back to McGinnis the 
stolen seat. 
IN ATKINSON VS. PENDLETON, 


in the same State, another close district was changed by a recoun'. 
It was not known exactly how many changes were needed, and the 
judge of one of the county courts was called home by the pretend: d 
illness of his wife, a bogus telegram announcing her sickness having 
been received by him and paraded in the court-room, When be re- 
turned a few daysatterwards from his home, where he found his wile 
happily attending a merry-making, the ballots were found changed 
jast enough to change the result. A conservation of villainous ‘orce 
wasexercised; only just enough tochange the result and no more. 1° 
delay enabled the opponents of a Federal election bill to make )"s' 
changes enough to put in the man who had been rejected at the po''% 

















In the bloody case of 
FEATHERSTON VS. CATE, 
from Arkansas, the Union Labor candidate was cheated out of his seat by 
force, intimidation, and fraud, and murder played a prominent part. 
Double-slotted ballot-boxes were used by which the judges could turn 
the ticket into the box or out of it, as they saw fit, and to the voter it 
looked fair. 
case were not enough to shame the opposition, and the double-slotted 
pallot-box received the unanimous indorsement of the entire Demo- 
cratic side of the House. 
IN THE BRECKINRIDGE CASE, 

even the murder of the contestant seems to have made no impression 
upon the opposition, and not one single Democratic vote was cast either 
in the committee or the House to turn him cut of the bloody seat of 
John M. Clayton, The larceny of the ballot-box and the wholesale 
withdrawal of Republican tickets and substitution of Democratic ballots 
in their place did not shock the conscience of the minority. And, 
in connection with the murder of Colonel Clayton, even the most 
recent murder of Mr. Cook, of Mississippi, who had contested Mr. 
Anderson’s seat, but had abandoned the contest, seemed to make no im- 
pression upon our opponents. ‘A Democrat once in must stay in,’’ 
seems to have been their motto. 

In Alabama a black district with 26,000 Republican majority had 
been set apart by the gerrymanderers of that State. McDuffie ran 
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| takes in the count at other precincts. The return 
Even the bold and bare-faced frauds shown up in this | 


| the certificate, although the full returns 





Bullock still retains his seat, but the Democratic members o! 
the committee have stood by him with the rest. 

In Maryland the case of 

MUDD VS MPTON 

involved the intimidation of negro voters at a single precinct and mis 
were by mistake 
locked up with the ballots in the ballot-hox from one precinct, and legal 
proceedings were instituted to open the box and procure the return for 
the governor. Thelaw was understood to ferbid the opening of the box 
Whilst this proceeding was going on the governor gave Mr. Compton 

I showed that Mr. Mudd was 
elected. The case was asimple one and free from all difficulty, and 
the full and counted returns gave the majority to the Republican con- 
testant. Again the minority united in unbroken opposition. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is a brief outline of the cases which have been 
heard orare reported to this House. I will not comment upon the 
Eaton-Phelan case which is still unreported. 

These cases only show by sworn testimony, what no one denies out- 
side, that frand, murder, intimidation, and force are potent factors in 
twenty or thirty of the Congressional districts of the United States. 


We can not shut our eyes to these facts, nor can we shirk the respon 


| sibility that rests upon us. The passage of a law to prevent such evils, 


against Turpin, and was elected by a large majority, but the natural | 


majority of 26,000 for the Republicans was changed to 13,000 for the 
Democratic candidate, and one Republican was murdered by a deputy 
sheriff at the polls because he was taking a list of the voters so as to 
be able to testify to the names of voters. The Republicans were ex- 
pecting to be counted out and this man was preparing the evidence. 
He lost his life, but the Democratic deputy sheriff remained in office 
and was never punished, and has now been indorsed by the unanimous 
vote of his party in Congress. 


IN WADDILL Vs. WISE, 


in Virginia, a more peaceable method, but none the less illegal, was | 


adopted. Skillful challengers were placed in Republican wards to make 
frivolous challenges, and by collusion with the Democratic judges the 
voters were so delayed that over 500 voters were still in Jine when the 
polls were closed in their faces at sundown. ‘These tactics gave the 


Democratic candidate his seat, and the Democratic majority of the | 


House for the first, last, and only time during the present session de- 
cided that the contestee was not entitled to his seat. But they would 
not agree that Waddill should beseated, and whilst they voted to eject 
Wise, they insisted on giving him a new trial at the polls. 


IN LANGSTON VS. VENABLE, 


the Democratic minority claim that General Mahone was opposed to 
giving Langston the seat, and the unanimity with which the Democ- 
racy have in this instance rallied to the supposed assistance of Mahone 
would indicate an entire ‘‘readjustment’’ of their political feelings. 
Frauds were clearly shown sufficient to change the result, but the 
Democratic party fled to the corridors, and for many days delayed 
this House from tendering justice to Langston. But justice came at 
last, and the scholarly Langston took his seat. 

IN MILLER Vs. ELLIOTT 
the boldest and most bare-faced fraud was perpetrated. Ballot-boxes 
were concealed behind a board screen and shuffled to cause the tickets 
to be putinto the wrong boxes so that they might be taken out and de- 
stroyed under a provision of the statute of the State to that effect. 

At one poll an enterprising negro climbed a tree, from which he could 
see the boxes, and when they were changed he would shout, ‘‘ Change 
dem tickets, de boxes is shifted.’’ 

This action upon his part was denounced in unmeasured terms by 
contestee’s attorney before the committee as afraud. Ballot-boxes 
were stuffed and the district made Democratic. It was a marvelously 
shapen or rather a marvelously misshapen district. Voting precincts 
were cut in two, and the Republican voters all put into that district 
as far as possible. Its appearance on the map was a marvel. ‘The 
McKinley district in Ohio is a thing of beauty compared to this in- 
genious work of art. Colonel Cooper, of Ohio, said of it in the Filtieth 
Congress that it ‘‘ was not wrong to worship it, for there was nothing 


like it in the heavens above or the earth beneath or in the waters under | 


the earth.”’ 
Even this skillfully formed district, in which it was attempted to 


mass the Republican vote of South Carolina and in which there is a | 


clear Republican majority of 20,000, was shamelessly stolen. The gov- 
ernor refused to appoint any Republican representative on the election 
boards, and in a grave and serious public document announced that 
he did so “to keep up the high standard of purity of elections for 
which South Carolina was so noted.’’ And even this case did not pall 
upon the Democratic palate in committee, but happily the mass of the 
party had retired to break a quorum and did not record their votes in 
favor of perpetuating the fraud. 


IN GOODRICH VS. BULLOCK, 
from Florida, we have the old, old story of fraud in its most disgusting 
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and its rigid and faithful enforcement, is the imperative duty of the 


hour. 
The Tariff 
SPEECH 
O} 
y — ‘ 7 
HON. LEVI MAISH, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, October i 1890, 
On the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duti 


on imports, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MAISH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Our country can never reach its highest prosperity 
without foreign commerce. We must trade with other countries to 
dispose of our redundant productions. We can undoubtedly stimulate 


| our manufacturing industries by the imposition of duties upon the im- 


portation of manufactured articles. ‘To the extent that this is don 
foreign commerce is abridged. What class of our people does this most 
affect? Unmistakably the class that depends most upon foreign com- 
merce, 

The natural and normal condition of our people is that of agriculture 
In this field we have no competitors, and every effort that is made to 
promote the manufacturing industries of this country is made at the 
expense of the agricultural industries of our people. How far they 
should be made to suffer in the interests of other industrie 
tion that the farmer should be permitted to answer. 

Mr, A. B. Farquhar, of York, Pa., has discussed this question with 
so much ability and learning that I will incorporate his article entire 
as a part of my remarks. He is an extensive manufacturer of agci 
cultural implements and a few years ago was an ardent Republican. 
His experience and studies upon the tariff question have constrained 
him to advocate the policy of the Democratic party. 

Mr. Farquhar’s article is as follows: 


a ques 


PROTECTION AND AGRICULTURE—THE M’KINLEY BIL! AS If AFI 
FARMEQR--A BOLD BID FOR HIS VOTE—CONVINCING ARGUMENTS TO HOW 
THAT TAXES UPON IMPORTS ARE A HINDERANCE TO AGRICULTURAI Roe 
PERITY. 


Vill you allow me, farmers of a great Republic, the privilege of addressing 
you some earnest words? You are not suffering for lack of advisers on this 
question of protection, I am well aware. Indeed, you have never yet been 
more surfeited with pretended sympathy. In the elaborate tariff bill reported 
by Hon. WrLLIAM McKINLEy from the Waysand Means Committee of the pres 
ent House of Representatives your interests (or rather what he expected to pas 
off as your interests) have been very deeply considered. The smajority report 
accompanying the bill is especially eloquent over your condition and 1 
claims. A long letter has been written by the head of the Agricultural Depart 


ment, which pledges tothe support of this new measure the whole weight « 
Secretary Rusk’s official position, past services, and popularity 
These are but specimens of whatis done and said every day An exhaustless 


torrent of speeches, editorials, magazine articles, and pamphletshas been in 
creasingly poured forth upon you with the desi overwhelming your rea 


gn of 





son, persuading you that the policy of imposing high dut 1 imports is par- 
ticularly beneficial to you, and thus engaging your votes for men whoaretrying 
to raise them higher 

In the face of this mass of argument, I shall undertake to show that thos 
same high duties are really working you a grievous injury; that they are 


largely the cause of the lamentable depression in farming interests, now ac- 
knowledged on every hand; that you have at this hour no more urgent de- 
mand upon your legislators than for theirabatement, and that there is nothing 
butevil for you inthe increases proposed by the bill. I shall not merely eet 
assertions of my own in opposition to the assertions of the distinguished gen- 
tlemen Ihave cited. I hope to succeed in proving my points by facte and rea- 
soning so clear that they need only to be understood to carry conviction, and 


only be examined to be understood. I unhesitatingly take up the gage of bat- 
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le they ha: before me; you shall be judges of the contest, according 


thrown 


me nothir ore than fair treatment. On a question which so closely con- 
cerns you es you may be worse losers than I if you dismiss me without a 
patient hea g 

FARMER AND FARM-IMPLEMENT-MAKER UNITED IN INTEREST. 


some duty of declaring the truth as I see it is one from which I 
would gladly be excused ifI could. Outaspecial responsibility is thrown upon 
me by two circumstances: I happen to have attained some degree of business 
success, and may therefore expect people to listen to me who would not listen 
otherwise; and my interests as a manufacturerare known to beinevery way 
identical with those of the agriculturist. I can make no pretensions to the chair 
of the instructor, I never studied political economy under the professors, nor 
has the book-and-closet side of the subject ever had so much attraction for me 
as the practical side, in which Iam vitally concerned, and whatever importance 
may attach to my views is due to their origin in business experience—in the 
many years of arduous toil, close application, vicissitudes of prosperity and 
disaster that have impressed them upon me. 

Since there is no escape, in a tariff discussion, from the suspicion that judg- 
ment is warped by private interests, it is well to bear in mind that, on this point 
I have not an interest in the world that is not yoursalso. The better your con- 
dition, the more of my tools and machinery you can buy and when prosperity 
fails you it can not abide long with me. If I want cheaper raw materials for 
my manufacture (and except for these I have never had any interest in the im- 
porting business) it is not because I hope to keep the benefit all to myself; my 
customers must share it with me, whether I will or no. My feelings are with 
you, no less than my business interests. I have always loved country life and 
can never forget that I was born a farmer's boy. 

My opinion of protection, it is worth while tostate, isnot regulated by polit- 
ical predilections. I wasan earnest Republican from the foundation of the party 
until long after the war issues were settied and ite mission was finished. My 
place has always been on the side of freedom. In the earlier and better days 
of the party that side was with the Republicans. I never turned my back on 
the party till the party turned its back on freedom—and your welfare in the 
same act. Do you believe thatit is any wiser to travel with a party merely be- 
cause it was going in the right direction afew years ago than totravel on astage 
coach for the reason? 


The burden 


same 
IMPORTS? 

Questions of nationaleconomy are not,in reality,so intricate as many suppose 
They are determined by the same principles of clear common sense which you 
apply to questions of private economy, and no mind able to meet all demands 
for foresight and contrivance, that have to be met by the successful farmer, need 
fear in the least to trust itself with the larger questions when the necessary facts 
are all before it. You must not, then, give ready credence tothe man who is 
able only to bewilder you; and you can not be too careful to have all the facts 
that bear upon a question before yielding your decision. 

Mr. McK INLey, in one of his speeches during the Presidential campaign, ad- 
vocating measures for hindering the importation of goods, claimed for them the 
same merit that we allow to the head of a household when he prudently re- 
solves not to buy too much from others, but save up his capital, arguing that 
to the nation, as to the family,more saving brought more strength. This pas- 
sage looks at first sight like the very appeal to plain, practical common sense 
that I have been commending; and the réason it is not is because of the im- 
portance of one or two facts it conceals, If Mr. McKin ey had called attention 
to one vital difference between the private citizen's storing up money in his 
own strong-box by skill in selling and economy in buying,and the nation’s 
trying to do the same thing—the fact, namely, that additions to money saved 
have no tendency in the one case to lessen the relative value of previous sav 
ings, while they have in the other—he could not have drawn the same conclu- 
s10n. 

Perhaps I would better explain my meaning more clearly. If one of your 
neighbors were to save up some money or have it left to him, no effect would 
be produced on the purchasing power of what you and other people held; you 
could do as much with it and prices would not change. That is because he is 
only one in a multitude. Suppose every man in your community—your whole 
township—should make a sudden gain in wealth, say, by the discovery of a 
mine; you would noice little difference in the value of money even then, for 
you would continue to trade with outsiders. If your trade should by any 
cause be confined to your own neighborhood you could not fail to feel it. Let 
us suppose again that the supply of additional money were to be distributed 
over a whole State and that trade with other States were somehow cutoff. Can 
there be any doubt whatever that the value of a dollar would become very 
much smaller? 

You may say that prices would become higher, if you choose; the two ex- 
pressions mean exactly the same thing. If you have any doubt have a talk 
with some one who was in California within the first few years after the rich 
gold discoveries there in 1948, when it was practically an isolated State, The 
precious metal was to be had in abundance by almost any oné with strength to 
get it out; buta clay pipe cost 25 cents, adrink of vile whisky a dollar, and 
other things in proportion; so that for every practical pu $1 in our East- 
ern States had the same value as twenty or more in the on where so many 
of them were to be had. Do you see how, if Mr. McK1in.Ley’s policy really suc- 
ceeded in bringing a good deal of money to this country, the same results 
could fail to follow? The last dollar brought here in return for the produce of 
our hard labor, while it cost us quite as much as the first one, would be certain 
to be worth less tous. Having to spend it within the country we sould find 
ourselves confronted with advan prices. 

If this result—cheap money and high prices—does not in fact follow the enact- 
ment of laws of the kind Mr. McKin.ey advocates (laws that hinder importa- 
tion by collecting duties on imported goods with a view of encou ng sales of 
our products for money), you can not beat a loss totellthe reason. It is because 
those laws do in fact little or nothing to bring money tothecountry. Thatstate 
of things ought not tosurprise youinany way. Suppose, in consequence of this 
legislative discouragement of importation, the foreign country to which we 
sent our goods should send us a large sum of gold in payment. Before we did 
any trading with that country in we should find that two changes had oc- 
curred: First, in consequence of the increased supply of money with us, the 
value of a dollar had fallen off—that is to say, prices had risen; and as the cost 
of producing our goods rose we could worse afford to sell at the same price. 
Forthe second change, money having becomescarcer in the country with which 
we traded, its people could worse afford to buy ourgoods atthe same price. Is 
it not perfectly plain that this state of thi could not go on very long without 
putting a stop to trade of this kind al er? 

As a matter of actual experience it does not go on long. However high our 
tariffs are put very little of our trading is done for money. To yourselves, of 
course, when you deliver wheat to a merchant who is going toship it to Liver- 
pool and are paid for it, or when you buy agarment of imported wool, foreign 
commerce appears asa cash transaction; but the money given you has not 
crossed the ocean, nor will that paid by yourselves wake tee voyage. Could 
you see how the greatimportingand exporting houses manage the actual busi- 
ness of exchange—the great bulk of it by paper representing credit, only —_ 
specie being sent across to pay the euaalh Solemn, or difference between one side 
and the other, usually less than one-fifteenth of the whole amount—the transac- 
tion would wear a different appearance. Even the fact that the West Indies 
and South American Republics send us from three to seven times as much 


CAN WE At MULATE MONEY BY TAXING 
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merchandise as we send them does not make large shipments of mone: 





sary, for we pay the difference by drafts on London, where we have . 
credit from exportations of cotton, beef, and breadstuffs, while the ? 
square matters by sending their wares to the countries of which we ) : : 
matter of actual experience, Mr. McK rx_ey's favorite legislative devi, = 
no such effect as he claimed for them in his speech, anda very | stu - 
subject has shown us why they could not have. The facts concenied ia 
I can hardly suppose him ignorant of them—are fatal to his cai; m 

Two circumstances may sometimes cause a difference between the (51 it 
of merchandise exported and that imported by a country; while t! mmr ty 
it will not do to set down as a firm and fixed law that the two va ; q tc 
essarily be equal. Both areillustrated in the recent history of our, te 
The effect of the California gold discoveries made itself felt after : 7 
tables of our total imports and exports show that while there was y P 
difference between the sums up to that date—first one being great w 
other, without any long continuance ot cither condition—the value o ed 
goods began then to be in excess,and continued so for a quarter of a ‘ 
through the civil war and all its changes, with scarcely an interrupti. 

That is just what we ought to have expected; silver and goldare si, b 
other commodities, to the law of demand and supply, by which, wher , ki 
to produce a relative excess of them,they flowed to countries produ t 
and were replaced by goods which we found it easier to getin that ° 
make by our own efforts. After 1874 the balance turned,and down ’ 
exports of merchandise exceeded the importsin value; the moven ; 
which had in the preceding twenty-five years been prevailing o 7 
sinking (except during the year or two when we were making | 
tions for a fund to sustain resumption) toaneven balance. The 
all financial changes, had its reason; it appears to be owing to increas 
ments of British capital here and the interest we have to pay on t); 
entire interest is now estimated as high as $100,000,000a year, and Grea: 1 
preters to take it (together with as much more which we have to pay 
transporting our goods) inmerchandise. That country steadily impor 
deal more than it exports,and its prosperity is an abiding refutati: 

“balance of trade” superstition. Not for a good many years after th: ' 
our national credit far enough restored to tempt the foreigner to mak 


vestments, so that their effect cou!d not earlier be felt. 

Will you please notice, before quitting these figures, that there is n 
of justification for connecting the changes in them with the changes in 
policy? Imports began to be considerably in excess in 1850, four 
the last preceding change of the kind; this ceased, and exports ran a 
1875, with no change in duties; the excess of exports seems just now 
ceased or greatly diminished, with no change. When we remember | 
years when the tariff was changed were 1842, 1861-1864, 1868-1870, when 
were increased ; 1846, 1857, when they were reduced, and 1883, when the 
were ambiguous, we see how totally unfoundedare the claims that hiy 
strengthen us by bringing money into the country. And yet those c! 
plausibleat the first view. Tariffs look as though constructed for that ; 
since they stop goods and let money come in free. The case is evid« 
of those in which a contrivance does not work as it was professedly int 
work. And, that being the case, telling people that it is working i: 
that way does not make it work so. 

You have been detained a good while on this point, because itis a \: 
portantone. A great many gliband persuasive speakers found huge ; 
argument on the pretense that high import duties in some way kee 
flowing into the country, when it would not comeunderlow duties. T! 
port by this prete::se the fancifal connection which they have conjured 
tween reduction of duties and the great, financial distresses in 1837 a: 

As there are not many people living who can clearly remember how t 
startling disasters really came about, and as there are agreat many peo; 
have not learned about the causes of them from reading, these quacks 
they can safely and easily pass off any explanation of their own invent 

Since the best refutation of their inventions is found in a simple stu 
history of the times when the panics broke upon us and since the more t 
the study the more ridiculous such inventions are found, I need only « 
those panics, like all others—including the ones that attended the col! 
the great “ South Sea”’ and “ Mississippi ’ schemes nearly two centur 
before there was a tariff question, and the terrible one beginning in 187 
we were under a very high tariff—were alike the result of extravagant 5; 
lation; and there is good reason for the belief that the speculative spirit wh 
received such a fearful rebuke in the disastrous crisis of 1837 had been to « 
extent stimulated by the twist given to our industrial enterprise by the 
import duties enacted nine years before. Of course, the only reason any! 
could have for supposing that high duties could prevent commercia! 
must be their assumed tendency to bring in money, and it is therefo: 
proper for you to kpow that they do not bringin money to any percept 
tent. 

You may often hear it claimed that the tariff does great things in the 
giving employment to workingmen and increasing our industrial ests 
ments—claims which you can dispose of in the same way. You can po!: 
the results of actual trial, too; yes could not find any time when our « 
enjoyed free trade, to be sure, but you could go back toa time when im; 
duties were upon a revenue basis and very much lower with us than th: 
are. Just before the war, when duties were lowest, there was not only : 
of industrial enterprise, but manufactories were fast increasing; faster, | 
tionally, than they are now. The laboring man was not forgotten ; thes 
riority in his condition (in the free States) over what Europe could sh 
more marked than it has since been. 

Although this country has progressed, along with all the rest of the 
the improvements of the last thirty years; although we offer, even no 
ter home for the workingman than any European country, it can not be 
that the change for the better has been more visible within the past thirty ) 
in England thanhere. We have made , I dare say, and yet | ca 
help pointing out that it is within that time that we have become accus 
to the unwelcome visitation of tramps, not known among us before: and (4 
England can point, as one of the accompaniments of her forty years of 1 free 
trade policy, to a proportion of her inhabitants obtaining relief as paupers, 0! 
1 to 23 at the beginning, lto 4l attheend, Our States canshow no such cha 
for the better in forty years. The change in many of them is the other wa) 


EXPORTATIONS DIMINISH ALONG WITH IMPORTATIONS. 


The principle to which I have tried to call your attention, that there is very 
little movement of gold and silver when different countries trade with ea 
other except in obedience to a special demand for gold or silver (froma cont: 
that produces more of them, for instance, to one that produces less), an 
the great bulk of goods sent out are paid for by the goods sent in, is invari 
da ed by the protectionists, despite its importance. The practica! | 
of this principle you have seen in the small proportion which specie be«'s 
merchandise in total import and export valuation, as shown by the tables o! 
the statistical bureau of our national Treasury. Please attend, now, to 4 '°' 
point. If this principle is true another one must be just as true: whatev: 
checks or inte with importation of goods must to the same extent ch: 
or interfere with exportation. 

This is by no means evident at first glance. We let goods go out freely, ev' 
encou them to go, and block their coming in with taxes. Suppose we T 
versed this policy and admitted foreign g freo while taxing our exports 
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It seoms a little strange to say that the effect of two policies so very different | " 
must bein a general way the same, and yet there can be no doubt of the fact 
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, , . : : .| Your sales to foreign yers mig e cut dow I 
Prices would be lower in the country taxing its exports, the same piece of on, 4 ree ways. and ! d the 8 
money would buy more there, but there need be no other perceptible and no | {))/ cutting down Saeatitt mech thei rious i , 700 i 
practical differenc e. In either case the value of exports would bear about the | ; er. W on wy in —. as ad e oe Se ae / 
same proportion to that of imports; something near to equality, but neither so | your produce brought you. Itis not ' hile t a 
large as it would be with trade unimpeded. ld a ae “- I sa 1 _~ per pitanly Rare Be ; p 

The effect is a good deal that of the rubber or brake on your wagon wheel; | (ye WEE AG as ‘1 ey ‘ of 
it makes no difference whether you apply it to the side of the wheel that is Pea ond ae  eddling’ tank teat fen 2 il 
ing down or to the side that is coming up; what is done in either case is only | },... ;, oe 5] aa wie - ee 
to clog the wheel. You know that our tariff checks and interferes with impor eae ‘vou will eoal 





tations; it is imposed with that very object. You know, too, that agricultura 
productions in this country form our most important exports and depend for « 


, 1e level they would otherwise ma 
‘ 
considerable part of their total sale on consumption abroad. Is it not well 


} 
| its possessor; and you will easily s 
' 
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aggerated past all recognition, notwithstanding the fact that we are without 


| price by decreasing the amount that y i ) 
: : . ; } this question, along with that 
worth while to think a little and see how your access to your market abroad is | |), this other: are prices of ties 
checked and interfered with by the same agency that checks and interferes with | ~ jio. this rhe : ae ; oa a gadeae oman 4 ¥ 
importations” sionde: aan aeceneateedaiieein donk caamemap. ‘aaeneent tk tenon . ‘ 
That such interference exists there can be no question. There are two poss < a yt pene te oe that aniaiameeee an ran met fore 
ble causes from which it could come: your foreign customers might be made | Cajjing for Eur : a seiuiian Ghote eel ‘ 
less disposed to buy or you less disposed to sell to them. I donot see how our Sep Shoes ‘The d apis tty. he 5 note 
tariff could deter the foreigner from buying; and if it discourages you from | .., - eteialiieahds as are ra - i aaah Saens aaa 
selling, it neust be by increasing the cost of production, by decreasing the price | },. yr ae “ra lie = them those . melt te Gontent w 
you get, or perhaps by furnishing a new consumerin place of the lost one. It | atta teem: “eee i ole aa aa —— = a 
is plain that while either of the first two effects must be injurious to your busi- | , eae ythiow of wi a ge eA Oi eer eiaes lf 
ness, the last-named effect is not; and for that reason you hear nothing from | 4),4 best reason and rat Se i Dees So ed t ee ater y ' 
protectionist orators of any effect but the last, which is always inflated and ex- iis turing, 11 kt ow that many ofour produ wgri 
; 





proof that it has any real existence, and have a good deal of proof of the othe: “ee apery, 2 sad Se > wae Se ad 
effects. Have patience now while I set before you as much asi can of my | ~ Tt le not eee i eee ete Al eee iad a ; 
reasons for making so bold a statement. peter Saaenaee 4 age h the rea - 6 : ' lee, iinet ae 
DO IMPORT DUTIES GIVE US A HOME MARKET? | tobe had in England ai se es Simeronet 
Do high taxes on imported goods have the effect of providing new customers a h y wae ae hit : s not = si ‘ os hat 


at home who replace the foreigners to whom you would sell otherwise? Many | 
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: : ‘ : ceep our price and the 
yeople believe so, and that is what is meant by the “ home-market” cry that isso | “°°? OUF Pic 


art er, tier A I iasers 























oudly dinned in your ears before every election. It is perfectly true that, where aoa oe \ een aes aes of a 
other things are exactly equal, you can more profitably provide for customers | ;, buy veur onit of Gunday < aiinan axitin ith iaahein quand . dt = 
close by than for customers across the ocean; and it is true that any device for had we no tariff > ane ee » buy a tool of any : 
bringing customers close to you, if it does not at the sametime injure youin some |) oduction inereased by the hi: wate oe aicendl 4 eo 
other way, works in your interest ; but it is quite untrue that these facts have | = : ao = the ‘dut ane Relies emt atin. Aleedne % candi qlitnasd Medea 
any bearing upon the tariff question. For it is untrue that other things are ex- a iasi¢ by al alae a an aiineie thed ine tani ail cemiaees den 
qual—that you are suffering no injuries from the protective system*-and ee Ee eee nn concerted way is the ba 
st » true that that system has any considerable effect in bringing consumers | {) de held ee ain iiliiease ian Sian, Somentiend ; t a burd 
of farm products close to your farms. le eae anedadee oft miadnted cena lean , 
In the first place, it has no such power to stimulate manufacturing as people | Nt tectiir ets hs nie “be 
claim for it. Iam not denying thatif there were but one duty levied, on one | PRETENSE THAT THE 
particular article of manufacture, the production of that article might be very | It is one of the inevit 3 that t st 
much increased in this country or that the production of some articles may be | force ofthese conclusions; a er, that those « rt l meet wit 
stimulated as things are now, but I am claiming that, in the enormous multi- | cess; for it vell a 
plicity of our protective duties, so many of them operate to harass, obstruct,and | money tosome fi r to find ver oppos 
injure other manufacturing enterprises, while advancing a few favored ones, | common knowledge and t 1 sens ther, that 
that the whole effect of the system is less beneficial than detrimental! to man ‘ is only to be taught :fidentl; tempha 
facturers along with the rest of the country. } t I see, the at ‘ t 
This may sound strange to you who have so long been accustomed to hear- | “s, oY ve l 2 
ing this huge and complicated scheme of duties spoken of as thouzh absolutely | e an established t t $s 
essential to the carrying on of manufacturing, but I think you will be able to foreign | 
see on examining it the reason forit. Many manufacturers—myself among the 
number—every year export large amounts of goods, in the face of the world’s g ass ed, a eat deal « y 
competition; and no sophist, I think, is quite clever enough to persuade you | for instance, in the ca gn s i I ha r ! re 
that we can compete with foreign manufacturers abroad without any point in | this point than on any other. Ilis opponents w n the set e of fore 
our favor, and yet can not compete at home unprotected, when we have all the | ers,’’ seeking to havethem relieved of this payment; he! f A 
ees oy of nearness to the consumer, ability to study his wants, and lower | patriot he was, insisted that the foreigners must pay it. ‘How 
reights to pay. us to pay our own taxes when here was a way in w 1 the foreignet 
So thatnone of us making goods for export is helped in the smallest degree ele pay them for us. ‘** How unjust, too, to tal : 
by the tariff; and, more than that, there is 1 ot one of us to whomit is not a great ountry, who had borne all the obliga ra cit his 
deal in the way. To find how much of our manutacturing is in that condition, same show in the market that was allowed an alien wh of tl 


Besides agricultural implements, there are sewing-machines and clocks, en- | the foun 
gines and dredging machinery, and saws and axes; flour and vegetable oils, of 
course,and some boots and shoes and unbleached cotton goods. That makes 
a considerable list (which might be greatly extended) of manufacturing enter- 
prises that are more hurt than helped by protection; and when you come to 
count up the aggregate effect the balance is by no means assured to the favor- 
able side. 

if you wish a test by figures compare the growth of our manufactures between 
1850 and 1860, ten years of low tariffs, during which the value nearly doubled, 
with that between 1870 and 1880, ten years of very high tariffs, when the total 
value produced (allowance being made for the fact that all the values of the 
1870 census were given in 80-cent dollars) increased hardly 60 percent. I need 
nottell you that if the duties were as necessary to success in manufacturing as 
their advocates pretend, our rate of growth ought to have been greater, instead 
of less, when those duties were higher, If, therefore, you are benefited by 
having manufactures established in this country, it does not at all follow that 
you ought to keep the tariff high. You get quite as much benefit from the 
prosperity of those manufactures to which it isa tax and a nuisance as from 
those which are helped by it. 

The point I have just made would be quite sufficient to settle the ‘‘ home-mar- 
ket" question, but there is another one quite as strong. The easy assumption 
of the protectionists that, supposing fora moment we grant their unfounded 
claims about the .nanufactures “established” by their invention, they thus 
bring customers close to you, is altogether false. I might safely ask nineteen 
out of twenty of you, perhaps forty-nine out of fifty, what chance there is of 
building a factory within easy hauling distance of your own farms, however 
great the stimulation given to manufacturing in this country. How many of 
you live near the great lines of commerce, indispensable to manufacturing suc- 
cess? Could nota great many of you tell the old but ever new story of some 
capitalist, of more enterprise than shrewdness, who has tried to start some 
kind of factory in your neighborhood, but has failed because he found the loca- 
tion unsuitable? 

You may be very certain that a stimulus to manufactures can stimulate them 
only where they exist—may start a new mill or two along the New England 
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to any one in the early days of tar 1 : 
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Suppose that some foreigner pays $1 duty on an article and sit here for $4 
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profits on sales here can 1 yd : : : } 
higher or lower, for he has competitors, and tl vyho got d of the n 
profitable trade would finally drive tho other ‘ that ant be 
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streams, or near the Pennsylvania coal fields; but, though protection were | that hecan pay his way atal! when profits a Do you ‘ ¢, ther 
piled up to 200 per cent. and exports cut off wens with imports, they would not | that ifthe duty is paid by the f there is protection | ‘ Put tt 
penetrate the farming regions of Nebraska and lowa and Kansas. Whatgood, | rate high enough to stop all importations, a i s lave protecti 
then, is.the system to farmers there located? They probably share in the gen- | complete. Short of that, sonlyt ise the ch eis throw nthe buy 
eral patriotic satisfaction that our country has the manufactures, but not suf- | because it is he that is« ructed from 1 cing pu se, tha tect 
ficiently to have the cost thrown upon them; for, as a matter-‘of simple busi- | protects. 

ness,a ry in New England or one of the less accessible parts of Pennsylvania My favorite demonstrat ! ty is thr 

isno more to them than one in Glasgow or Liverpool. In fact, so cheap are | on the consumer of the taxed e is found, I co 3, in t i 

ocean freights that Liverpool might easily be the more advantageous to the | tectionist legislators themselves. A disaster occurs son s;: J 

Western farmer as a place to have his customer, because the cheaper place to | Chicago is swept by fire or s prairie town succumbs to a t« » Asa 
ship grain to. So much for the alleged home market, which I think I have | measure of relic $ propose d through a prote« st Congress 
proved would not be worth keeping up a protective system for, even if it cost | that materials for the rebuilding of the unfortunate town vdimitted free 
You nothing. As I shall now try to prove, its cost is far indeed from being | of duty. Why is that? Why does not the statesma iwress send word 
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-umbermen of what they have to pay to gain admission to our markets? Would 
he not say so if he dared—if he did not know that at such times the people are 
not to be deluded? 

Sovery revenue bill that has been introduced—certainly since the era of war 

iriffs—has contained provisions for what are known as “ compensating duties.” 

xamples of these are seen in woolen goods, which are protected by the curi- 

)u8 rate of so many per cent, ad valorem, and so much per pound in addition, 
he reason assigned for this provision—and no other explanation, be assured, 
has ever been given for it—is that the first part is the suitable protection for the 
joods, and the second is the “ compensation” for the duty on raw wool. This 
is only one among many duties of this “ compensating’’ class; the manafact- 
irer has always insisted on higher rates because of the duties levied on his raw 

materials, The facts about these duties have been often set before the public, 
ind this explanation has never, I believe, been contradicted, Did you ever ask 
the question why itis that those manufacturers need *‘compensation?’’ They 
do not need it because of anything that the foreigner has to pay for getting bis 
goods into our markets you may be very certain. Every Congressman who 
votes for such a compensating duty, as all protectionist Congressmen always 
do, acknowledges by that very vote that the duty is a charge on the purchaser 
of the goods, the price of which is made higher by the amount of the duty. 

The way protectionists hang together is itselfa demonstration. The states- 
man who is interested in getting one article taxed is bound by the strongest in- 
centives to vote for taxing a great many other articles in which other members 
are interested, and tariff bills are always carried by log-rolling, each Repre- 
sentative voting for the favorite jobs of the others in order to carry through his 
own, It is well known to every Congressman in charge ofa job to benefit some 
influential constituent at your expense, that he will fail to carry it if he does 
not stand in with the other fellows. Have you any ideathat he would feel this 
apprehension if he believed, and believed that the others believed, that his 
scheme would throw no additiona! burden on the country? If the bit of pro- 
tection he seeks is going to be a genera! benefit without general cost he could 
have it without buying it. 

I have not space to cunsicder all the reasons brought to prove that the burden 
of protection isthrown upon the foreigners. Here are two that are used as often 
asany. First,certain manufactured articles—steel rails, for instance—have been 
highly protected and have greatly fallen in price. It is claimed that protection 
did this, but if those who make the claim would only furnish, along with their 
list of prices in this country, the prices in England at the same time, and thus 
show thatevery fall in price here was preceded by a fall toan even lower point 
there, the fact that they would bring out would be merely that protection had 
prevented the price from falling as fast here asit otherwise would. The true 
causes of the fall—improvements in the process of making stee! and the expira- 
tion of patents guarding it—are, of course, never alluded to by the faithful pro- 
tectionist, Second, the English must be those who suffer from our high duties, 
because they are so anxious to have us lower them, Let me assure you they 
are not anywhere nearly so anxious for us to lower our duties as people preterd. 
What they tell you about large disbursements by the ‘* Cobden Club” is 3 per 
cent, exaggeration and 97 per cent. sheer invention. A great many lines of ex- 
port trade, including most of that to South and Central America, Japan, and 
Australia, the English now have a “ soft thing”’ of, owing to our persistence in 
running up the cost of our raw material and machinery for manufacturing and 
in preventing our citizens from owning ships to send there. Were we to adopt 
a commercial policy like theirown we might become formidable rivals in this 
business, as we promised to become before the civil war. 

Notwithstanding this state of things, of which observant Englishmen art per- 
fectly aware, I do not deny that if the question of our tariffs were to be left to 
them they would probably think more of.gaining custom with us than of losing 
it with remoter countries, and vote a reduction by aconsiderable majority. But 
the laughable part of the business is that that fact, if it be a fact, should make 
any difference to you, Let me put to you a test question. One of you, we will 
suppose, lives across the river froma large town. You raise, we will also sup- 
pose, better oats, or turnips, or something than Jones, just over the bridge, and 
can afford to sell them at a lower price. Now, if Jones mounted guard over the 
bridge, so as to keep you from getting across with your produce, would you 
object to it or not? And what would you think if the townspeople, hearing 
your complaints, should set tiem down asa proof that you were the only suf- 
ferer by the closing of the bridge, and that they were just as well off in putting 

with the inferior and more costly goods of Jones? 


POINTS TO BE TESTED AND PITFALLS TO BE ESCAPED, 
ow, permit me to go over the points I have undertaken to make: 

Chat there is never any great movementof gold and silver in trade between 
nations unless there is somewherean unusual demand for them, 

2. That in consequence revenue devices can not change, and in fact never do 
change, the relative proportions of imported and exported goods. 

3. That if duties cause a reduction in amount of imports, they must inevita- 
bly bring about an equal reduction in exports. 

i. That this can only be done by preventing those who have exportable 
goods—particularly farmers—from exporting them. 

5. That the pretense of increased home consumption, alleged to account for 
this, is baseless. 

6. That the prevention of exportation of farm produce must therefore be 
brought about by increasing cost of production and lowering the effective re- 
ward of the farmer's labor. 

7. Thatevery pretense that the system acts otherwise—that it somehow throws 
the cost of protection upon the foreigner—is opposed to reason and to experi- 
ence, Of all these points I gave as much proof as there was room for; and I 
earnestly hope, as my aim is more than anything else to present the matter be- 
fore you. as it truly is, that you will take all possible pains to test my argument 
both by reflection and searching of facts. 

Do not be misled in makimg the test by plausible irrelevancies. Do not be 
persuaded into forgetting that American labor can be protected only by or at 
the expense of American labor, and that whatever one trade gains others have 
to stand the charge of. Do not be cajoled into the delusion that you need “ pro- 
tection’ in this market when you know that you are able to meet competitors in 
foreign markets, Do notlet people throw obstacles in the way of your reach- 
ing ecign markets under the plea that these are “ uncertain” and “ unreli- 
able.” If they really are so, exports will fall off of themselves, and ** protection 
of home industries" will, therefore, be quite unnecessary. Do not let them 
frighten you with the prospect of competition in yourown field of labor with 
workmen thrown out of factories, when the highest reasonable estimate of the 
number of workmen that absolute free trade could throw out of employment 
is leas than that of our able-bodied immigrants in three years, 

Do not let them ascribe the general prospegity of our people—not so high, you 
very well know, as it ought to be—to taxation, until allowance is made for the 
fact that this country (leaving out Alaska) has about thirty acres to each inhab- 
itant, while England has lessghantwo. Any man whoconceals this fact in com- 
paring industrial conditions in the two countries thereby proves his blindness 
or his dishonesty. Do notgive protection credit for the progress of our country 
until you have seen what great forward strides have been made by England 
and New South Wales without any protection. 

Treat with just contempt all insinuations that those who are engaged in the en- 
deavorto reduce the burdens upoa you are “ agents of foreign manufacturers,'’ or 
‘enemies of the workingman,” or “ enemies of the old soldier,” or ‘* Confeder- 
ates.” Ifthe Southerners oppose protection it is because they know what will 
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advance agriculture, the great interest of the South; and on this point the 
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interest is your interest. Have you any doubt ofthat? If the protective « 
tem is good for yourindustry, why not for the same industry in the So, 
States? Andif itisreaily totheir interest to support it why do they op oe i 
The agriculturists of the Southern States are not more intelligent than ae 
my own section, [I willingly grant Butthey are reasoning men, neverth 
and neither the Union of our fathers nor the rights of the colored cit 


ther; 


eless 


endangered in the least if you stop and stucy out a candid an.we; tothe = be 
tions asked you. : pail 
PRESENT AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. 
That the farming interest of the country is not prospering as it s! } st 
be well known toall of you. You raised in 1889greater crops than ever before 
but the increase was prevented somehow from working in your favor, Pyjne 


have fallen more than your production has risen. The census of 1889 a} ,, 
showed, in its comparative tabies of property located and property owned | 
a considerable portion of the land of the great agricultural West was ow; 
the East; that of 1990, if fairly taken, will show the same thing in s 
colors. The amount of your land held under mortgages to non-residents «., 
one knows to be huge, and it is hoped that the next census will furnis|) 
ticulars, Farms in the older States are deserted by the hundred and bey 
for purchasers at prices lessthan the cost of the buildingsonthem. Warm \;/ 
have fallen even where the farms are all occupied. An increased value 
estate is reported only in the cities and their suburbs. 

The farmer's boy does not take to his father’s calling as Le ised t: 
amount of wealth held by farmers is, proportionally to the total weait! 
community, far smaller now than thirty yearsago. That was, by comp 
a golden age for American agriculture. Can you fail to recognize the cx 
which, in great degree at least, this state of things isowing? Can yo 
youselves to be misled in regard to it because you happen to be unable tv 
exactly where your money goes and how you fail of getting the return to w/ 
you are entitled? For meit is enough to know that a gun was fired in 
direction, and that you have been struck by something; 1 do not feel obliged, 
trace the bullet through every inch of its passage from muzzle to mark. | 
dence of exactly the same kind that the protective system is the cause of y. 
injury is in your hands, You can not make the injury less by blindin, 
eyes to the evidence. 


alues 


DUTIES ON FARM PRODUCE IN THE M’KINLEY BILL. 

The subject proposed for this essay was the McKinley bill and the arg 
made in behalf of it, Instead of examining these at once I have given tive. 
sixths of my space to a preliminary discussion; but this course is not un wis: 
i think, because we must have some groundwork of general principles to stand 
on before we can see how to judge the bill at all. If we have prepared « 
groundwork rightly the judgment follows as a matter of course. 

That the statesman who framed this bill has labored zealously for your ay 
probation is very clear. If it is passed most of the things raised on farms |! 
be dearer to every one who undertakes toimportthem. The gain to you (meas- 
ured exactly by the loss to possible importers) you can easily estimate when 
you have found how much of the articles to be protected are now imported 
Animals of all domestic kinds are among the items largely increased. Hut we 
do not import many of them; on the contrary, we more than supply our own 
market, and have such animals forexport. Wheat, corn, and oats ditto, ditto 

The best that can be said of these provisions is thut they are a dead le! ter, and 
were designed 80 to be—that isto say, a conscious humbug. Such practical! 0; 
tion as they can have will be to prevent you from improving your fields by t 
importation of seed grains, or your peat by bringing in any animal that you 
can not prove to be “for breeding purposes.’”’ Barley is increased. Were not 
you just suffering forthat? Potatoesare advanced from 15to 2cents. At pres 
ent rates we some years import fewer potatoes than we export, and on alf 
the time does the amount reach | per cent. of the crop raised in this country 
In but two years of the last thirteen, 1882 and 1888, did the importation of t 
rise as high as 3 per cent., and those years followed very poor yields tl: 
ceding fall; two-thirds of a crop made to cost the consumers more than do 
many full crops. 

Is it not plain that the only aid that the duty can bring you is in m 
scarcer a food that is particularly the resource of the poor at times when ia 
has been least kind to them—at times, I should add, when you have |! 
sell? Tomy mind the idea of coining money by procuring legislation to 
in starving my fellow-beings is something little less than infamous; } 
cruelty of this blow atthe defenseless isnot more conspicuous than the stu; 
of upholdngan expensive protective system for the sake of gains that 01! 
in exceptional years, when the potatoes are not in your hands to sel), a 
same farmers who usually have a surplus may be compelled to buy for th 
own use. Hay is increased. How far could imported hay be carried, ev: 
though free, do you calculate, before losing its whole value in cost of carr) 
it? 





THE OTHER SIDE OF THE ACCOUNT. 


So much for what this bill proposesto do for you. Now let us examine whiat 
there is on the other side. I know that such an examination is considered ir- 
regular; that those who have charge of measures of this kind call no at! 
to any other provisions but those for preventing the importation of the goods 
that you produce, and represent those provisions as being the whole measure. 
Only those ——— to manufacture tin-plates by this reasoning need '« 
terested in the duty on tin-plates (a firm of Pittsburgh capitalists in the prese: 
case). But we are not to be manipulated in thisway. Weare interested int) 
duty as well as others, you and 1, and we propose to see how it will affect us 

We know that the proposed increase is and can only be for the purpos . 
creasing the cost of plates, since Government can help to increase the profits o! 
domestic producers of them in noother possible way; we know that these plate 
are necessary for buckets and cans ofall kinds, and form a considerable item in 
the cost of agriculture, in the meat and fruit preserving and duirying industries 
we know that any increase in the expense of the tins must be passed down to 
the consumer—to all of us, that is—and it may so embarrass the trade as to drive 
out many private canners doing a small business in the back-country districts; 
we know also that our exports of canned goods raised by farmers give markets 
and added value to surplus fruits, vegetables,and meats, and that this trad: 
would be crippled if not totally ruined by the proposed duty. Does that not 
interest us? 

Consider the proposed increase in lead ore and the smelting establishmen 
now using ore from Mexico that would be broken up by it. The compensat 
duty that Mexico proposes putting on imports of our corn will still furthe: 
jure the farmer. Consider also the increase on wool, What our woo! tarifl docs 
for us I have already tried to show you. Some of you may, perhaps, mek: 
something by the increase if it ever goes into effect, but not many. | do! 
think that our factories will pay much higher prices for your wool; they ©° 
not afford to and remain in business. The most significant increase is in ') 
kind of wool that you do not grow, the c ,arse fibers used forcarpets. The on: 
certain thing about it is that it must make your carpets dearer (a wel! know" 
manufacturer tells me that the material in a plain ingrain carpet, such as is ust 
by most of you, will cost more after the passage of the McKinley bill! than the 
finished carpet does now), and compel you to go without or else be content wit) 
poorer quality. ' f - 

One provision that was left out of the bill is quite as instructive as anything 
contained init, As originally prepared it-provided for a duty on hides. This 
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was all for you, of course, notwithstanding the fact that few of you have hides to 
sell in such quantities that you could make much by the duty and that all o 
you wear the boots and shoes and drive with the harness whose cost would be 
ine by it. Mr. McKINLEY’s committee loved you (or Armour & Co., of 
Chicago, I should rather say) so much that it was ready to sacrifice our trade in 
shoes with Canada, which could not bear any increase in the cost of leather. | 
yielded this provision, though, and why’? Only because tiie consummation of 
the deal with Armour would have left it without votes enough to pass its bill. 
SECRETARY RUSK’S BID, 

The letter of Mr. Rusk does not call for much of our attention. He gives you 
a good deal of advice about private economy, railroads, speculative combina- 
tions,and other matters, with which I have no fault to tind. His professed 
opinion that “‘the present agricultural depression " is due to ‘‘ our imports of 
agricultural products’’ will be easy to weigh when we have considered the 
remedy he proposes: that of making scarcer and dearer such products as we 
import, so that you may be forced into raising them yourselves. Accepting his 
figures (although misleading in the exaggerated idea they give of the compe 
tition you have to withstand), we seem to import $250,u00,000 of agricultural 
products that might possibly be raised. Well, how do we pay forthem? What 
industries now supported by sending produce abroad to “uy them does he pro- 

to sacrifice? Or what else worth $250,000,000 does he propose to have us 
import? 

A practical man, making a recommendation in good faith, would have looked 
carefully into these questions. Mr. Rusk makes noallusiontothem. Forany 
thing that appears in his letter he might be as ignorant as a baby that there 
were any such questions to consider. Or he might perhaps fancy that we paid 
for this yearly importation out of the $30,000,000 of gold and $60,000,000 of silver 
that our mines annually yield. I should be delighted if we could. For Secre- 
tary Rusk personally I have none but the kindliest of feelings, and I cordially 
hope for him the best thing possible: that he will resign the discussion of polit- 
ical economy to people better equipped for it. 

A CONFIDENCE GAME. 

Are you not convinced that Mr. McKin.ey’s new ‘farmers’ tariff’ and com- 
mittee report are only a little confidence game, that his party is making a great 
clatter about the increase of duties on your products in order to draw attention 


away from the increases that truly count for something, those on the products | 


of the “campaign boodler,” about which nothing is said to you, on the prin- 
ciple of the adroit juggler who always has some by-play to distract your eye and 
your aitention while he is performing his tricks? i can not see in it anything 
else. When you have studied the mazes and dark corners of the tariffs a little 
longer you will be able to see duplicity almosteverywhere. Nowhere are their 
promoters so ready to make victims as in your own calling. They know the 
power of your mighty numbers, against whose opposition their ablest efforts 
would be hopeless, and they seek to enlist you by inflaming your unworthiest 
prejudices, befogging the issues, and beguiling you with misrepresentations. 

Some of their tricks—for example, besides those I have exposed, there is that 
one of pretending that the duty on manufactures is for the purpose of making 
them cheaper, and that on your products it is at the same time for the purpose 
of increasing the price; or that other one of pointing ata few ‘“‘trusts’’ not 
built up by the tariff, and pretending that they thus prove that the tariff does 
not build up “ trusts,’’ just as they might pretend that exposed cesspools do not 
cause disease, because they do not cause hydrophobia—are really so shallow 
that Iam quite sure they can not long mislead you. You are beginning to 
reflect, to think for yourselves, and when you have once learned to do that the 
victory is won, United, you are irresistible. 

The case is now in your hands. Your decision is more important to your- 
selves than to anybody else in the world; and the issue of welfare or disaster 
is one that comes so closely home to you that no words of mine are needed to 
lay stress upon it. its gravity is such, moreover, that all the light you can pos- 
sibly gather will be none too bright to pierce the dust and the fogs that have 
been thrown about it. If I have brought you alittie new light, if | have made 
or cot clearer or exposed any stumbling-block in your path, by this essay, 
I shall be well repaid for the trouble it has cost me. And I repeat, your inter- 
ests are my interests, and I am far less anxious that you should agree with me 
than that you should know the truth wherever the truth is to be discovered. 





The Revenue Bill. 


SPEECH 


OF - 
HON. JOHN P. JONES. 
OF NEVADA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Wednesday, September 10, 1890. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, having under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports, and for 
other purposes— 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada, said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: There are two tests to which all theories may be 
subjected, the test of reason and the test of experience. Discussions 
of the tariff are usually replete with statistics, and so completely, as I 
think, do statistics prove the wisdom of protection, that the advocates 
of that policy may well be pardoned for relying iu large measure upon 
demonstrated facts for its ample justification. but, inasmuch as that 
side of the question has already been fully presented, it will be my 
endeavor in the few remarks which I shall have the honor to submit to 
avoid as far as possible the statistical method, and to rely, for the most 
part, on what 1 conceive to be the fundamental principles on which a 
protective system is founded. 

The Senate, however, being anxious to reach a vote on the pending 
measure, time will not permita marshaling of all the arguments which 
to my mind support the policy of protection. They are as numerous 
as the interests of the nation are various. Nor will the exigencies of 
this occasion admit of great amplification of the arguments presemed. 
I shall therefore content myself rather with outlining than exhaust- 
ively discussing the propositions, 
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| be supplied, but these are the least of the wants of man. 
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I do not rise to defe the policy which in the sh space 0 
years has enabled this Republic to leap to the front rank among t} 
nations of the earth That pol I is great lefense than to 
point to its achievements. ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall know them! 
I desire simply to present a few of the basic propositions constituting 
the immovable logical foundation upon wh our t wall securely 
stands. If, in the performance of this task, the discussion shall occa- 
sionally trench on the abstruse, I can only expre e hope that the 
innate dignity of the inguiry will wa it the attention which I in 
voke for its consideration 
CAN A NATION DO I Ns ‘ 
No man, Mr. President, can produce of / hi more than are suf- 
ficient for his wants In the savag tate he clearly can not do it. 
As he becomes civilized, at every onward step, at every upward reach, 


a 
r and in character more rapidly than do the 


Some are physical wants. whi 


his wants grow in numb 
means of supplying them. 


h mast first 
W ith e 
discovery in science, with every development of invent with ev 
new aspiration come trooping before his mental vision new wants. 

After all that he has achieved in thousands of years 


some 





very 
n, ry 
of slow and toil- 
smergence from barbarism maz still finds himself standing on the 
edge of space, reaching out into the mysterious and marvelous domain 


| of science, groping into the secret recesses of the earth, peering into 


| the infinite azure and the deeper infinitude of his 





| edge admits and which growing tastes desire. 


own brain, in the 
attempt to satisfy new wants. If man can not produce of all 
things more than he wants, sixty-five million men can not produce of 
all things more than they want. Nor will the exchange power of the 
product of the labor of one man or of sixty-five million men be more 
than sufficient to supply his or their wants. 

When, therefore, all the activities of a nation are in equilibriuam— 
when its industries are perfectly adjusted to its needs—that nation can 
do no more than supply to all its people all the things they need. As 
society exists by reason of the mutual wants of men, if the inhabitants 
of a country occupy themselves in supplying all their own wants, there 
can not fail to be occupation enough for all and there will be no sur- 
plus for export. 

There are, however, barriers established by nature, such as defects 
or limitations of soil or climate, or both, which render it impossibie 
for men at the particular spot of earth on which they may be situated 
to produce the entire variety of articles of which advancing knowl 
It is not unnatural, 
therefore, that men should wish to obtain from other countries some 
of the products which nature has inhibited in their own. lRecipro- 
cally, it is natural that they should produceof some articles indigenous 
to their own soil such quantity beyond their immediate needs as may 
be given in exchange for the foreign articles thus obtained. 

But, as nations have grown up from small beginnings, the needs, the 
ignorance, the perplexities, and theselfishness of peoples have rendered 
impossible a compliance with this just law. Industries have been es- 
tablished and developed where, for the moment, they would prove 
profitable, and the several countries of the world have exchanged their 
products in response to the demands of the ‘* market.’ 

TWO 


one 


CURSES OPEN TO A NATION FOR THE 


SHOULD WE 


SUPPLY 
ADOPT? 

According to the policy thus developed. there are 
to a nation for the supplying of its wants. 

On the one hand, it may confine itself to producing, in larger quan- 
tity than its people need, some commodities of general or universal 
demand, and exchanging with other countries its surpius of those 
commodities for such others as it may require but does not itseif pro- 
duce. On the other hand, it may determine, so far as soil and climate 
permit, to supply all its own wants. 

Whatever may be deemed the wiser policy forsmall countries capable 
of exceptional development in a few industries, but with limited nat- 
ural resources, who is there that can doubt the proper policy fora 
nation of continental proportions, possessing every variety of climate, 
controlling every character of soil, and enjoying in unexampled degree 
and diversity the bounties and benefactions of nature? And espe- 
cially who can dou >t the proper policy for such a nation when it pos- 
sesses a numerous and versatile population? The people of the United 
States already number 65,000,000. They inhabit avast domain ex 
tending from the frozen zone to the tropics. Imperial Rome, at the 
height of its splendor, comprising all the civilized world, did not pos 
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two courses open 


sess greater variety or afiluence of natural conditions. The energy of 
our people is unexcelled, their ingenuity unequaled. What article of 


importance to civilization can they not produce or soon learn to pro- 
duce for themselves? 

At the rate of increase hitherto shown, our population in thirty years 
will number 130,000,000. In sixty years 
now born, it will number 250,000,000, 

What momentous consequences do not these figures import? \W1 
far-reaching results do they not imply? 

How shall the infinitely varying capacities of this va 
find suitable occupation? What economic policy will best subs 
the interests of all and secure for them the highest form of industrial, 
educational, social, and political development ? 


, or within the lifetime of men 
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Inthe evolution of society the pastoral preceded the agricultural age. people, for all and by all the people, no inferences favorable to op 








































Before men were farmers they were shepherds: that is to say, they policies can be drawn, Of what account to the great mass ot the wo: ' 
were nomads. Being unacquainted with the art of agriculture or its | ers of those countries is it that they toil from daylight to dark throng) i 
implements, they wandered with their flocks from place to place in | out all the years of their weary lives, if of the wealth they create t} 

search of pastures that should demand no more labor than was neces- themselves receive but a fraction, barely enough, even in the he I 
sary toreach them. In these wanderings they encountered a constant day of civilization, to maintain existence on a plane but one stage 1: ; 
element of uncertainty. They were never sure how soon the fields of moved from that of primeval man? 4 i 
nutrition might become exhausted or they themselves be dislodged | If the wealth created be not justly distributed, if the producers of ¢ 
and their flocks driven off by hostile tribes. They found, also, that, | it are forever to produce and never to enjoy, if the larger part of th ’ 
notwithstanding long and tedious journeys, occasional seasons arrived fruits of production are appropriated by a few who do not produce { 
when, owing to the action of the elements or otherwise, the grasses and if this be the best result of enlightened progress, what a 1 


failure is civilization! But, Mr. President, it is not the best ; 
It is the result only of a partial and one-sided development, th 
of false and selfish policies. The policies that are to prevai 
country must be such as will diffuse the blessings of materia] | 
and advancing civilization among the entire body of its citizen 
The larger the numbers of the population of a country the 


were stunted or altogether failed of growth, and water became inac- 
cessible, so that their herds perished of hunger, thirst, and fatigue. 
Urged ‘by necessity, theretore, the more enlightened of them be- 
thought themselves c” the wisdom of controlling the conditions of ex- 
istence by causing proauction to take place through the exercise of their 
own cnergies on the soil, within a fixed area, on which they should 


permanently remain, and of securing to themselves the results of their the need for diversification of its industries. Among sixty-{ | 
labor by erecting barriers which should serve as a protection against the | 102 people an infinite variance of aptitudes will be found, and « 
attacks of less enlightened but more numerous tribes. increase in the number of inhabitants will be accompanie:! 


for greater subdivision of industries to correspond with the 
creasing differentiation of individual faculties and proclivities. 

In order, therefore, to insure that a given population will 
voluntarily yield up its natural maximum of working force, : 
tional policies should be adopted as may encourage the esta) 
and maintenance throughout the country of the widest dive 
industries. This diversity should not be limited or affected | 
graphicallines. It should not be acharacteristie of onesection mer 
In a country of such magnitude and variety of resource as our 
section should develop and mature every industry to which it ma 
adapted. There would thus be available for growing youth in al! | 
of the country the opportunity of adopting at home such calling 
may be suited to individual aptitude. As additions were made to 
number and variety of industries time would produce the need: 
justment and co-ordination. 


WE SHOULD SUPPLY ALL OUR WANTS, 

\s society advances and emerges from the strictly agricultural to the 
combined agricultural and mechanical industries the same rule of prog- 
ress and of safety will hold good. The people of a country should 
prodace everything that nature favors within their area, and should by 
proper means protect their industries from industrial invasion. 

in order to secure to this country such abundance and variety of in- 
dustries as shall constantly occupy, in the highest degree of efficiency, 
a large and alert population, and to maintain such industries indeti- 
nitely as population increases, I contend that it is mecessary for us to 
supply our own wants to the fullest extent that the climate, soil, and 
physical conformation of our country will permit, and to seek in for- 
eign countries only such articles as can not be produced here without 
greater expenditure of physical and mental force than is made in the 
production of like articles elsewhere. 

Without the widest diversity of occupations among people their max- 
imum power can not be realized. 

‘This complete diversification of industries can not coexist with the 
free admission to this country of the product of the ill-paid labor of other 
lands, 

Men differ widely in their tastes and aptitudes. The occupation that 
may be suitable and enjoyable for one may be unsuitable or repugnant 
to another. The work that would draw from one man his highest pos- 
sible effort would render another indifferent and inert. It is only when 
men follow the occupations for which they are by nature and disposi- 
tion adapted that they enter with zest upon their daily labor, and con- 
tribute with pleasure all the force of body and mind to the pertormance 
of what would otherwise be an irksome or intolerable task. One of 
the most serious evils that can afflict industry is the waste arising from 
lack of zeal in those who, by reason of the absence of opportunity, have 
been forced into vocations to which they are ill adapted. 

Che elevation and development of all the people should be the high- 
est aim of the nation. That elevation is never complete until every 
man is occupiedin the ‘‘ labor of love ’’—the labor of his free, intelli- 
gent, and thoughtful choice—the labor which induces greatest effort 
without fatigae and produces the largest and most beneficial results. 
In all this the real enjoyment is the labor. The resulting product, 
while indispensable and natural, is not of itself the source of delight, 
except as the climax of effort. The enjoyment is in the doing, in the 
making, in the work. 

What would be thought of the hanter, whether poor or rich, who 
should have his mind constantly fixed upon the material result of the 
chase? If he be a poor man the result is useful, perhaps necessary, to 
him. But the glow of delight is in the pursuit, in the occupation for 
mind and hand. Soit is with the workman engaged in the labor of 
his aptitude. The high reward is in the pursuit, in the mental attri- 
tion, in the overcoming of difficulties, in the sense of achievement. 

When men have found their true vocation they approach it each day 
with pleasure; they pursue it each day with exaltation; they live in 
its contemplation; they are happy in unraveling its mysteries, and 
take delight in surveying the fair proportions of their well conceived 
and well wrought plans. 

This is the inestimable boon which diversified industries confer, and 
no greater diversity of human effort is conceivable than is involved in 
supplying all the wants, material, intellectual, and spiritual of the free, 
progressive, and aspiring population of this country. Such diversity 
can be secured only by confiding to those people themselves the duty 
of supplying all their mutual wants, which, under existing conditions, 
ean not be done without recourse to the policy of protection. 

TUE POLICIES OF OTHER NATIONS NOT NECESSARILY A CRITERION FOR Us. 


If reminded of economic policies that prevail in other countries and 
of the great wealth and high civilization that there coexist, I reply 
that policies which are credited with developing that wealth and civil- 
ization for a comparatively few, must also be charged with the degra- 
dation and starvation of uncounted millions. In a government of the 


TINDUSTRIAL AS IMPORTANT AS POLITICAL INDEPENDENCE. 

In order that this Republic may become fully independent it 
become not merely politically, but also industrially independen| 
broadly considered, political freedom is not so much an end as a me 
it is not a goal, but a starting-point. In the presence of false in 
trial and economic systems politica) freedom can not avail. Ate: 
ducing the mass of the people to indulge in high aspiration, to be! icy 
in the principles of our immortal Declaration, that ‘‘all men a: 
ated equal,’’ to understand that here they are living under no syst 
of caste, that the people constitute the Government, and that all opp 
tunities are open to the least among them, it is vain to say that | 
must be content to live in conditions of misery identical with | 
which surround the subjects of despotic governments who have n 
drank in the spirit of liberty. We must not say to our people 
pire, be proud, be independent—and live in squalor.’’ 

To be independent in the true and fall sense a nation must be 
self-sustaining. Its work must be done by its own people on its 
soil. In the means of livelihood of its citizens it must be inde) 
ent ofall the world. It should not leave them subject tothe shi! 
uncertain, and antagonistic policies of foreign governments. A «: 
people should possess themselves of all the arts and industries 
ilization. 

THE BEST WEALTH—KNOWLEDGE, 

For the art, Mr. President, is better than the article. The k 
ing how to prodaceis infinitely more valuable than the thing prodvce:! 
The product we have for to-day; the knowledge we have for al! | 
Nonatien can enjoy to the fall extent the luxuries, convenienc: 
comforts of civilization whose people do not themselves produce t 
Such things can not be permanently secured by exchange. Ifa 1 
would have them it must create them. 

This consideration should impel every nation of wide territori:! 
tent to beself-sustaining. That isthe condition pointed out by natur 
It is the only condition that accords with the fullest growth and ‘ec 
velopment of a people. Exchange will for a time supplement our (\v- 
ficiencies, but, if for want of practical knowledge of the arts our sk 
decline, our exchange power will also decline. 

Besides, material wealth is not the highest wealth, nor is it the mo 
enduring. Not only is it drawn upon from day to day for natural con 
sumption in the supply of man’s wants, but it is liable to destruct): 
by fire or flood; and, even when husbanded with solicitude and p'0 
teeted by all the safeguards that cunning and skill can devise, it be 
within itself the seeds ot corrosion, and in spite of all that human | 
genuity can do it will deteriorate and decay. 

How different is it with the intellect of man! It develops with us 
it expands with exercise; it strengthens with time. The more it \s 
used, that is tosay, the more it is consumed, the more abundant an‘ 
prolifie it becomes. 

Whatever policy best employs and develops the intellect of a nation 
that isthe policy whieh most enriches it. For, in the last analysis, 19 
tellect is the highest form of wealth. The prime factor in the wealt) 
of the United States is the intellectual force of its people. The loss 0! 














afraction of that force would bea greater calamity to this Republi: 
than the destruction at any given moment of all its accumulated bil! 
ions. 

If a people have not intellectual vigor, no matter what other ele- 
ments of prosperity they possess, they have not true or endurin 
wealth. Imagine all our tangible products, the enormous bulk of th: 
material wealth of this continent, transported into the heart of Africa 
and placed in the possession of a people without intellect; how long 
would the Africans be rich? But a few days, for they would consum: 
the goods without knowing how to produce others in their stead. 

Or, again. conceive it all immersed in the inaccessible depths of th 
ocean, leaving nothing within the limits of our national domain, sav 
only the natural resources of our soil and climate and the intellectu: 
vigor and activity of our people—within a short period we would h 
reproduced it all. 

The doctrinaires of Europe, and some of those of our own country 
are prone to ascribe our unexampled growth and development to ¢ 
great natural resources. But that our prosperity is due only in pa 
to that cause must be manifest from the slightest historical retrospec- 
tion. Before our race peopled this continent, the aboriginal Indians 
had, {or untold centuries, had at their disposal every physical property 
ofsoil and climate that we to-day possess. Yet where was their wealth ” 


THE BEST KNOWLEDGE—KNOWLEDGE OF WORK, 

The ultimate foundation of wealth among any people will be sought 
in vain in natural resources merely, and in vain among temporary 
stores of tangible and material commodities. The greatest wealth re- 
sides in applied knowledge. Not the abstraction, knowledge, which 
has been the fetich of the ages; not the knowledge of dilettanteism, 
which has glossed over the miseries of mankind with the consolations 
of rhetoric; not the knowledge of polite literature. which has re- 
manded man to the past and turned him trom the future: but the 
knowledge of science, the knowledge of nature, the knowledge of en- 
deavor, the knowledge of work, What the world demands isa know!- 
edge that shall ameliorate the condition of man, that shall augment 
his happiness, develop his powers of body and mind, and establish his 
dominion over nature. 

How is such knowledge to be acquired? Not by contemplation 
merely, not by the brain alone, but by the combination of brain and 
hand. To be of use to mankind, the conceptions of the intellect must 
be transmuted into material force. 

On this point I will read ar extract from a monograph on ‘‘ The Co 
education of Mind and Hand,’’ a most luminous and thought-stirring 
essay by Charles H. Ham, published by the New York College for the 
Training of Teachers. In it the attentive reader will find a contribu 
tion to the literatureof education and ot labornot surpassed, it equaled, 
in all the libraries of learning. Mr. Ham,says: 

Education and civilization are convertible terms; for civilization is the art 
of rendering life agreeable, and things—art products—constitute the basis of al 
the comforts and elegancies of civilized life. The great gulf between the sav- 
age and the civilized man is spanned by the seven hand-tools and the modern 
machine-shop is an aggregation of th~*e too)s driven by steam. 
constitute the great civilizing agency. the world. Carlyle well said of man 
“without tools he is nothing, with tools he is all.’ The savage may own a 
continent, but if he has only the savage’s tools —the spearand the bow and 
arrow—he will be ill fed, iil clothed, and ill housed. He might be familiar 
with philosophy and the sciences, but if he were ignorant of the useful arts his 
state would be the more deplorable, for, with the sensibilities and aspirations of a 
sage, he would still be powerless to draw from heavena spark of fire with which 
to warm his miserable hut. 

It is not necessary to divide the arts by the employment of the terms “useful 
and “fine,” for the fine arts, so called, can only exist legitimately where the 
useful arts have paved the way. In a harmonious development the artist wil! 
enter on the heels of the artisan. Artis one,a unit. Itis not less worthily 
typified by the carpenter with hissquare and the smith with his sledge than by 
the sculptor with his mallet and chisel and the painter with his easel and brush 
Both classes contribute to the elevation of man. 

It follows that the ultimate object of education is the attainment of skill in 
the arts. To this end the speculations of philosophy and the experiments of 
chemistry lead. At the door of the study of the philosopherand of the labora- 
tory of the chemist stands the artisan, listening for the newest hint philosophy 
can impart, waiting for the result of the latest chemical analysis. In his hands 
these suggestions take form, Through his skillfal manipulations the faint 
tracings of science become real things, suited to the needs of human life, for it 
is through the arts alone that all branches of learning find expression. 


These words, Mr. President, will find ready appreciation among a]] 
who have reflected upon the influence of the arts upon the progress and 
development of civilization. 

The world las had its share of ornate but barren scholasticism. It 
has seen the fruit of an intellectual training that made education an 
end, not a means—a training as sterile as it was severe and which 
kept the human mind forever moving in acircle. It has trained its 

outh, when it trained them at all, in dialectics, in the arts of speech, 
in the arrangement of phrases, in the devising of syllogisms. It is 
time it turned toa higher order of effort—from the analysis of sen- 
tences to the analysis of things, from metaphysics to physics, from the 
artificial to the natural. 

The giant forces of nature, that for thousands of yeats had slumbered 
unsuspected under the gaze and within the very reach of the abstract 

ilosophers, have been awakened by the conerete philosophy of labor. 
ith that awakening has come a rearrangement of all industry, a re- 
adjustment of all interests, a transformation of the universe. 

Men have learned that the highest enjoyment of knowledge consists 


Tools, th nm, 
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not in revery, but in application, an it the highest appli 
sists in supplying their own eve reasing wants. It is thei 
vants that distinguishes civilization from barba That ine 
yuld, as far as possible, be supp! ented c nding in¢ 
power to suj ply th 
lhe importance of knowing how t ike rather how to bu 
1 in the fact that the world has never more r’s subsi 
; head. In the face of this tre uct . t 
a | ideas of hiring our work outand y sod ~ ng and ¢ 
the creative facuity of the peoy oth instead o 
( our owl. 
vhat a nation need rd ) no 
} in s people; not merely the po » think @ power to 
ecute; not merely the powe1 a few to think ut the 
ofall to think for themselves. tions are unwol ame ¢ 
in which the thinking faculty is exercised by f 
|} population. American civi on based on ally « 
| foundation. It depends on t! nce of all 
content itself with a regard for literature alon D 
thought, not in sculpture and painting merely, bu irt that su] 
plies material wants. Whileadmiring i utc s 
which cultivates and refines the tast of a people, it should adr 
3; the steam-engine, whose influence on ¢ ion has been 
than that of any other creation of mar 
In a letter which I have recently 1 ved { 1a lady « igh cult 
10st refined sensibility and great accuracy of intuition, I find 
1 1 this point so happily expressed that I sh ead a fey 
her sei ices and make them my own Sh i 
I think that insuticient consideration ent i 
science, and inventors, as compared with that given toa s ‘ 
f course as its} ce and fills a cer l of our t 
enjoy the contempiat nota ti I i talu ori ‘ , A 
»>matter bh Ww ct ts mater th a t e tss it } 
cantily clad Phe practica seful, t essary ; ede th 
tiful and the nply artistic, « east > 1 hand 1 them At 
present stage of civilization t r su e of tl Anwe 
man: and ifthe human side is neglected, the angel wil ‘ eat 
As this lady well observes, it is only as the hu ire sat 
tied that the finer qualities of man become developed lt is hopeless 
to expect high ideals of morality or civilization w 1 are stru 
gling for bread. This struggle rgmoved, the ene! sorbed in t 
fevered hunt for subsistence is liberated andappli D f p 
ress, to production and invention. 
he power to produce—the faculty to create lispensa to th 
full measure of enjoyment of any product. A nation that can not creat 
things can not truly enjoy them. A people who do not know how t 
produce an article readily content themselves with it Vith 
possession of the art—without the knowledge how to mak the pos 
sion of the article will not suffice. There is not, and cau not be, in t 
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mere power to use, that sense o! 
of the power tocreate. Things furnished toa nation by 
other nations can never serve tle highest purpose. 
of art, the product of a foreign people, can nev 


possession and enjoyment that com: 

the intellect « 
Che highest wor! 

vey true delight to 


rcon 


a people themselves wanting in the power and experience of art. 

I do not envy a people that could thoroughly enjoy, or be content 
with copying, the inventions of othercountries. It is the highest duty 
of a government to adopt policies that shall tend to ce lop the cre 
ative faculties of its people. Inthe savagestate the only object of man 


is to obtain food and shelter. 
and purpose. In order t 
a mere animal existence—it was not necessary for men to e 


Civilization should have a higher a 
» obtain the barest necessaries o/ life 
nter 


to secure 


into rela 


tionships in society, to organize communities, to subject themselves to 
the restraints and limitations of civilization. Mere physical existen« 
could be maintained without 
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The great end of civilization as distinguished fro rbarism should 
be to aplift humanity, to unfold and develop those qua 





jua ies Of mankind 
that are superior to the anima! nature, to bring forth and give play to 
intellectual force by the operation of which the higher wants may be 
satisfied. In this country the struggle is not for the bare necessaries 
of life. The struggle is for advancement, for progress, for elevation 
for association. These objec 1 be attained o1 by a governmen 
policy that will insure 1 variety of occupatior 3 may evoke the 
best efforts of all our people. The more men mingle t ther the mor 
each man learns of that which his fellows know is ¢ will p 
sess and enjoy a share of the knowledge of all, and himself hav 
imparted to others a share of the knowledge result from his own 
observation and reflection. 

Man is a gregarious animal I tre 1 can d , 


1 


neither can his happiness be secured, in isolation. ve bis 
solitary and alone, amid the m splendid and luxuriant surround 


ings, with every wish grant every year! rt j 


grant f j til i, every 2 A 
tion gratified, excepting onealone, society-—excepting the touch of t 
human hand, the sound of human ce, tl te ‘ 
thought with his kind! He would fly from this clitic s from 
death, of which it is the ** counter/eit presentment. 

The instinct of association is the most powerful attribute yur rac 
Noobject of desire holdsa higher p! 1 the estimationof men. From 
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the cradle to the grave, the greatest charm which existence offers is 
companionship. The great object ot life, after satisfying the indis- 
pensable needs of physical existence, is social intercourse. 

This is more true of the people of this Republic than of those of any 
other country on the globe. Nine-tenths of their labor, whether of 
hand or head, is induced by social aspiration. It is to gratify this as- 
piration, to give their children larger and better opportunities, that men 
hazard their lives in numberless avocations, It is the mark ot supe- 
riority in a people that they prize progress beyond physical ease, and 
it is the boast of the Americaa people that their progress is unexampled 
among the nations. 

The principle of association and social growth receives among u3 a 
broader recognition than among any other people, and it is to this 
country that the world must look for the highest realization of that 
principle. Association is the fundamental fact upon which civilization 
rests. Itis the law of progress for humanity, and we can no more escape 
a violation of its decrees than we can escape a violation of those of any 
other natural law. ‘To men in aggregations, with universality of occu- 
pations, properly proportioned and co-ordinated, all power is given, all 
advancement is possible. 

So well and so universally is this fact appreciated that the greater 
part of the material wealth of every nation is derived from the asser- 
tion of the principle of aggregation. The twenty-five cities of Massa- 
chusetts, covering less than 5 per cent. of the area, contain 77 per cent. 
of the land valuesof that State. Boston alone, containing not one-half 
of 1 per cent. of the area of the State, contains 45 per cent. of the land 
values. These values do not arise from any property of the soil. 

What people are paying for in cities is not the particular number of 
square feet which serve the purpose of existence, but for the opportu- 
nity at short range of supplying each other’s wants—the opportunities 
of association, the privileges of possessing paved and lighted streets, 
ready means of locomotion, of having water, gas, or electricity in their 
homes, of having access to libraries and museums, of having their 
morning newspaper, hot from the press, of attending instructive and 
entertaining lectures, of hearing operas, of seeing the drama, and all 
the other innumerable advantages which can only be had by people in 
aggregation. 

Association, then, stands forstrength, for concentration, forintensity, 
for achievement. Isolation stands fer feebleness, for ignorance, for in- 
efficiency. [tts the negation of achievement. It implies expenditure 
of force without proportionate result. It involves waste of physical en- 
ergy, and induces mental languor and impotence. Whatever, there- 
fore, tends to bring men together in communities, tends to lighten the 
burden of each, while multiplying the achievements of all. This is 
the great work accomplished by a protective tariff. 

As men must live by labor, they must learn occupations that will 
supplement each other. The study of an occupation is the noblest 
study of life. In the absence of a policy which may enable our own 
people, without degrading competition, to do all their own work, how 
are they to secure opportunity for the study of varied occupations? 

THE GREAT SCHOOLS OF THE WORLD—THE WORKSHOPS, 

The great schools of the world are no longer those in which the dead 
languages are taught. They are the mechanical workshops, in which 
young men learn to build Corliss engines, Waltham watches, dynamos, 
and the long list of other marvelous machines that but herald the ap- 
proach of greater marvels. The professors of the new philosophy are 
not those who despise industry; they are the chieftains of industry. 
‘*This is the stone which was set at naught of you builders, which is 
become the head of the corner.”’ 

These are the schools—the true ‘‘ universities’’—that a nation needs. 
The instruction which they impart has all the accuracy of mathe- 
matics, all the yrace of rhetoric, all the rhythm of poetry. The im- 
plements of thought are not words, but the tools of iabor. The proc- 
esses of analysis and synthesis are taught by real, not mimic, object- 
lessons. The constructive faculty is exercised where it should be ex- 
ercised—in construction. The imagination has free play in the realm 
of invention and experiment. The reasoning powers are disciplined 
to an extent unknown to the logicians. In the making of an argu- 
ment men may err without detection; in the making of 2 watch or a 
window-sash they can not do so. 

Says Macaulay: 

Bacon has remarked that in all ages when philosophy was stationary the me- 
chanical arts went on improving. Why was this? Evidently becauss the me- 
chanic was not content with so careless a mode of induction as served the 
purpose of the philosophers. And why was the philosopher more easily satis- 
fied than the mechanic? Evidently because the object of the mechanic was to 
mold things, while the object of the philosopher was only to mold words. Care- 
ful induction is not at all necessary to the making of a good syllogism, but it is 
indispensable to the making of a good shoe. 

Mechanics therefore have always been, as far as the range of their humble 
but useful callings extended, not anticipators but interpreters of nature; and 
when a philosophy rose the object of which was to do on a large scale what the 
mechanic does on a small scale—to extend the power and to supply the wants 
of man—the truth of the premises which, logically, is a matter haouther un- 
important. became a matter of the highestimportance; and the careless induc- 
tion with which men of learning had previously been satisfied gave place of 
necessity toan induction far more accurate and satisfactory. 

Men may take risks, Mr. President, in the employment of a pro- 
fessor of belles-lettres; they will take none in the employment of an 
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engineer, The untrained head may do no harm; the unskilled hand 
may prove destructive. Theworkshop is the academia ot the new 


phi- 


losophy. It is the fountain of thought, trom which must flow the 
stream of invention thatis to enrich and fructify the world. Who can 
prophesy the ultimate result ofits work? Who would limit the ho inty 
which it must confer on mankind ? 
The greater the numberof workshops existing in a country the greater 


will be the number of inventions, and the more numerous the 
of that country’s wealth. 

The conquest of forest and field, the civilization of man, was achieveq 
not by literature, but by labor; not by the wise saws of soothsayers 
the deductions of moralists, the eloquence of orators, or the rhymes of 
those who ‘yoked rich words together.’’ A half-dozen simple tools 
tell the story of the early struggles. From these, by the cunniny o 
brain and hand, have been evolved all the intricate contrivances tha 
now constitute the extended paraphernaliaof the workshop. Whoever 
invented a new device and added it to the common stock was the true 
civilizer. If it be a benefaction to mankind to cause two blades of 
grass to grow where betore but one had grown, it is no less a benefac- 
tion to multiply a hundredfold the power of the human arm. 

Those who laud the gracesof poetry and the charms of rhetoric wil] 
do well to remember that a machine which runs with rythmic beauty 
and irresistible power is more awe-inspiring, more eloquent 
noble, and infinitely more instructive and valuable to mankind than 
any poem ever inscribed. The power-loom, the spinning-jenny, th 
sewing-machine, the reaper, the steam-engine have done more to de 
liver the world from barbarism—to clothe, to feed, and to elevate the 
race morally, intellectually, and physically, than all the works of 
poetry and rhetoric that the world has ever seen. The Corliss engin 
is an Iliad, the locomotive an anthem, the sewing-machine an icy), 
the reaper aneclogue. These are the greatest achievements of man 
the richest and ripest fruits of his culture and genius. 

Around these will the philosophers and Jittérateurs of the future ad 
miringly cluster. In their praise will the muses sing, the poets inilite, 
the seers foretell. In comparison with their deeds how insigniticant 
the feats of Hector and Ajax, how repulsive the exploits of Alexand 
and Cesar! 

The advancement of the future must find its material basis in the 
development of the mechanic artsand inventions, There is a limit to 
the consumption of food; the richest man can consume no more of it 
than the poorest. An advance in civilization does not increase the de- 
mand for food, but it does increase without limit the demand for ar- 
ticles that minister to the comforts and refinements of life in other 
respects. New works of use and ornament are constantly in demand 
new inventions and machines constantly making; new styles of houses, 
of furniture, of clothing, ot jewelry, coming into vogue; new tastes aud 
fancies even in the games and amusements of the people. 
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THOSE SCIIOOLS MUST BE PERMANENTLY ESTABLISHED, 


To secure the largest achievement, manufactures must not only |x 
varied and generally dispersed throughout the country, but it is in- 
dispensable that they be long continued. The young of each genera- 
tion must live in the presence of work and in the atmosphere of pro- 
duction. They must be accustomed to the hum of industry. They 
must imbibe the spirit of exertion. They must grow up amid sur- 
roundings that will give them respect for manual labor, which they 
must identify with their future as with honorable and self-respecting 
utility. They must see no debasement in the hard hand and the soiled 
face—these are the ‘‘medals’’ and insignia of the new order; they 
must hear none in the ramble of machinery—it is the sign by which 
they conquer. 

A people accustomed to looking upon these things as humiliating, or 
as involving inferiority, can not succeed. When men realize that there 
are no divisions in the guild of labor, and that all labor is noble and 
necessary, they will seek that to wiiich they are adapted, and will pur 
sue it with zest. For such men thereisalways a future. Zeal is the 
parent of promotion. Study and observation are the handmaids of 
progress. 

Improvements in machinery are effected by those in daily association 
with it: who see and study it at rest and in motion; whooccupy them- 
selves in noting the harmony and proportion of its parts and thei! 
adaptability to the functions to which they are assigned; who reflect 
upon the symmetry or the aberrations of its movements and discuss its 
merits and defects in detail with their fellows. This process awakens 
thought and arouses ambition. Itinvents machines and develcps men. 

A country can have no source of power more enduring than a body 
of skilled and well-paid mechanics who, working and residing in cen- 
ters or cities at short and convenient distances apart, spend their money 
in their own localities and furnish the most certain, convenient, and 
profitable market for the products of agriculture. I lay it down as 4 
fundamental maxim that the highest agricultural prosperity can never 
be reached except in countries which do their own work; in other 
words, in countries in which manufactures abound and in which the 
farms feed the factories, The law of orderly progress demands that a 
peopie shall develop all their powers. The aptitude of each will sup- 
plement the aptitades of the others. 
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THE APTITUDES OF ALL THE PEOPLE SHOULD BE DEVELOPED. 


In a controversy on protection and free trade, appearing in the North 
American Review for January, 1890, Mr. Gladstone said: 


International commerce is based not upon arbitrary or fanciful consider ® 


to produce the several commodities which are necessary or useful for the suste- 
nance, comfort, and advantage of human life. If every country produced ail 
commodities with exactly the same dezree of facility or cheapness, it would be 
contrary to common sense to incur the charge o! sending them from one coun- 
try toanother. But the inequalities are so great that (for example) region A 
can supply region B with many articles of food. and region B can in return 
supply region A with many articles of clothing at such rates that although in 
each case the charge of transmission has of necessity been added to the first cost, 
the respective articles can be sold for importation at a lower rate than if they 
were home-grown or home manufactured in the one or the other respectively. 


In this statement Mr. Gladstone, to my mind, surrenders the funda- 
mental basis of international free trade, so far as this country is con- 
cerned. Whatever might have been the apparent or presumed support 


for such a theory up to 1861, before the protective tariff gave impetus | 


to home manufactures, the experience ot the past thirty years has con- 
clusively demonstrated to every reflecting mind that numbers ot apti- 
tudes not before possessed by our people have in that time been acquired. 
What but a free-trade policy can prevent us from acquiring other apti- 
tudes which we do not now possess ? 


numerous. 
in this country has been a marvel and a revelation not only to ourselves, 
but to the world. 

Mr, Gladstone admits that ‘‘ it would be contrary to common sense ’’ 
to pay freight on goods exchanged between countries, provided the apti- 
tude for making sach goods existed at home. Why not carry the ar- 
gument to its logical conclusion, namely, that withan alert population 
it is cheaper to develop the aptitudes at home than to continue indefi- 
nitely the payment of freights ? 

But I take the question to a higher ground, where it enters the do- 
main of ethics, 
all their aptitudes? Is it not in the following out of aptitudes that 
their enduring happiness is to be found? The enjoyment essentially 
is not in the product, but in its production; not in the possession of the 
article, but in the pursuit of the art. 

Mr. Gladstone’s argument is but a repetition of that with which the 


free-traders have for fifty years endeavored to make us familiar, namely, | 


that our ‘‘aptitade’’ is restricted to the cultivation of the soil, while 
that of England extends to the ever-widening and all-comprehending 
work of manufactures. 

It would be much better for England if her statesmen gave their 
country credit for more aptitude for agriculture. Owing to neglect of 
that industry a few months’ suspension of England’s commerce would 
bring the proudest of her aristocracy to starvation. As to this coun- 
try, it will be found, as time goes on, that under the benign inflyence 
of a protective policy, which enables our people to supply all their own 
wants, we shall develop more aptitude for manufactures than now ex- 
ists in any country of the world. 

In a discussion on the repeal of the corn laws, to be found in the 
Journal of the Statistical Society of London for January. 1839, a Brit- 
ish banker, in advocating the repeal of the duties, stated, as one of the 
advantages to accrue to England, that by offering a market for Amer- 
ican cereals the development of American manutactures could be re- 
tarded. Free trade had not then been declared in England. On the 
contrary, so protective, even at that date, was the economic policy ot 
that country that it was an offense against the law, punishable with 
severity, to export to a foreign country a piece ot English machinery. 
Cloth could be sold, but not looms. The dream of England was todo 
skilled work for al) mankind, and to receive reward in proportion to 
the skill. In stating his views as to the effect of the repeal of the im- 
port duty on cereals, this banker said: 

Itis probable that the continental nations, and especially America, would 
cease to turn their attention to manufactures. They would exchange theirraw 
products for our manufactures. and the exchange would be beneficial to all 
— They buy from us. and we buy from them. not from any affection, 

ut because the commodities which each has forsale are produced at the lowest 
price; and to effect such purchase is the constant aim of all merchants. 

The effect of our present corn laws is, that we can not purchase their corn, 
and we are driving them to become manufacturers. As it is contraband [in 
Great Britain] to export machinery, they can not buy it without paying an ex- 
orbitant price—15 per cent. more than the regular charge being known to have 
been offered in this place to land it in Belgium. Hence, as the machinery can 
not be exported the heads are emigrating who will make the machinery, and 
who will carry with them all the capital they can command; and our landed 
proprietors too late will find that the prosperity of agriculture depends upon 
the prosperity of the manufacturers—upon their power of producing commodi- 
ties, and exchanging them for the raw products of the agriculturists, 


The bank officer of fifty years ago was concerned for the manufact- 
uring supremacy of hiscountry. In deeming it probable that America 
would cease to turn its attention to manulactures, it is evident that 
with him the wish was father to the thought. It continues to be in- 


timated that by reason of our great agricultural resources we should 
depend for our wealth on crops of cotton, corn, and wheat, and that 
the duty of supplying ourselves with manufactured products should 
be committed to other nations with aptitude for manufacture. 

How were those aptitudes acquired? 





Aptitudes reside not in the | 
country, but in the people, and they are as varied as the people are | 
Within the period indicated the development ot aptitudes 
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Is it not the paramount duty of a people to develop | 
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OW APTITUDES MAY 
For five centuries England protected her industries, 


tariff charges and rigid prohibitory enactments, and wh 


BE DEVELOPED. 
both by hea’ 


un ready to be- 


| come the workshop of the world her statesmen declared that she had 
tions, but upon the unequal distribution among men aod regions of aptitudes | 


*‘aptitude’’ for manutactures. There was atime, long before England 
asserted such ‘‘aptitude,’’ when the weavers of Flanders made all the 
woolen cloth of the world—England, in the absence of ‘‘ home manu- 
factures,’’ supplying them with her proportion of the wool. Flanders 
was then credited with aptitude for weaving. Butthe English people 
understood the importance of industrial development. They knew 
that aptitudes depended largely on conditions and training. They 


adopted the policy of protection, imported weavers, retained their wool, 


| wove it into cloth in their own country, and thus developed the “‘ apti- 


i 
tudes’’ which now they would lead us to infer are exclusively their own. 

A ptitudes undoubtedly may beinherited, but, as we have seen, under 
fitting conditions they may also be acquired. It is in our power, and 
it should be our duty, to create in this country conditions that will de 
velop every aptitude of which the human mind and haud are capable. 
If wecontinue unfalteringly the protective policy, it will be buta short 
time before our large, alert, and ingenious population will exhibit all 
the aptitudes now possessed by every nation engaged in industrial pur 
suits, 

I will venture the assertion that with a proper adjustment and wide 
diversification of industries the strong, bright, hopeful, and alert peo- 
ple of this Republic may, in one generation, acquire ail the aptitudes 
now exhibited by any nation upon earth. By that I do not mean that 
protection may then bedispensed with. for I contend that the protect 


| ive policy—the_ policy which is to result in keeping in active and vig- 


orous exercise the best faculties of all our people, in maintaining in 
equilibrium all their industries and enabling them to supply all their 


| own wants—must be continued if this nation is to perpetuate its high 
| order of manhood. 


Nowhere in the world are there a greater variety of aptitudes displayed 
than in this Republic. Even were we lacking in some special aptitud 


ey 


| that is the one we should hasten to cultivate. 





According to the free-trade theory, without the aptitude we should 
not attempt manufactures; yet without manufactures we can not se- 
cure the aptitude. We can not expect it to develop by accident. It 
can only be acquired by long and patient study in the ‘‘schools’’ of 


which | have spoken—the workshops of the country. 

i:ngland became a great mechanical nation becanse of her wealth of 
minerals, her secure physical situation, and her strong protective 
policy. She had great beds of coal and iron, and had the men to work 
them. Shali we, possessing far greater wealth of minerals and far 
greater security of physical situation, possessing a houndless domain and 
an ingenious and untiring population, permit all opportunities of inven- 
tion and progress to be confined to Europe? Shall we contribute noth- 
ing to the advancement of man’c:ind? Shall we not lead rather than 
follow? Shall we content ourselves with the radimental industry of 
agriculture. the industry otf Adam, and depend upon other nations for 
our mechanical contrivances? 

Rather let it be our aim to develop every aptitude of our people, so 
that our country may, through the intelligence, ingenuity, and virtues 
of its citizens, continue the work of uvbuilding a great and free na- 
tion on this hemisphere from which the light of a true social science 


| may shed its rays back upon the fading civilizations of the older con- 


tinents, rekindling the torch of hope and revivifying the aspirations of 
their peoples. 

It would be an extraordinary effect of liberty and of self-government 
of which we boast so much if the intellectual work of the world were 
confined exclusively to the people living under despotic and monarch- 
ical governments, and nothing but the least intellectual forms of man- 
ual labor performed in a free and self-governing republic. 

If that is to be the result of republican liberty, then the other peoples 
of the world should be in no haste to change their forms of government. 
Civilization and spirituality under a despotism are better for man- 
kind than the freedom and ignorance of the aborigines. If the price 
of liberty is to be the loss of skill in the arts which elevate and enno- 
ble humanity, better that liberty should die in order that men may 
live. 

If the results of the Declaration of Independence are to be that the 
work which exercises and develops the noblest faculties of man, the 
work which combines the laborsof hand and brain, shall acquire 1n- 
creasing vigor and plenitude under the so-called ‘‘ effete ’’ governments 
of the older continents, and only the unskilled, unintellectual, and 
unprogressive labor is to be the characteristic of this Republic, the 
philosophers of the future will be at a loss to attach to republican 
freedom the importance claimed for it by the literature of the present. 
Thus Macaulay’s famed New Zealander, instead of surveying the ruins 
of London from its celebrated bridge, may sit astride the fallen and 
forgotten Statue of Liberty in New York Harbor and sweep the horizon 
in vain for proot to support the averments of historians that civiliza 
tion had once found lodgment on Manhattan Island. 

FREE TRADE, 

The free-traders and their allies, the ‘‘ revenue reformers,’’ 

a protective policy is an injury to our people. 


ORIGIN OF 


aver that 
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Two powerful classes have contributed largely to the dissemination 
of this belief. One, as would naturally be expected, comprises the 
European manufactarers, who see great profit to themselves in a pos- 
sible monopoly of our market for thesale of their wares. The other is 
composed of the great variety of non-prodacers of Europe, the respect- 
able idlers, the most powerful and influential of whom are the titled 
aristocracy, the annuitants and income classes, Their only relation to 
the state is as consumers, and they are naturally zealous in their own be- 
half. 

Living largely on rents of houses and lands, on unearned pensions 
from the Government, and the interests on bonds and mortgages, they 
add nothing to the material wealth of the state. Producing nothing 
themselves. they regard the consumer and producer as different indi- 
viduals,and hence talk of the producer ‘‘robbing’’ the consumer. They 
have no knowledge of conditions such as exist in this country, where 
practically all the people are both producers and consumers and where 
the general sentiment is that be who consumes without producing is 
not entitled to especial consideration in the enactment of economic 
statutes, 

lhe great body of the land of Europe being held out of reach, the 
masses have not, as have our workmen, the alternative afforded by a 
resort to agriculture. However low the wages of labor may be pressed, 
they must be accepted. The laborer, beitig between the upper and the 
nether mill-stone, is in no condition to dictate terms. Two powerful 
classes combine to despoil him of a portion of the products of his labor. 


rHE PROTOTYPE OF THE FREE-TRADER, THE FREEBOOTER! 


in the accomplishment of this purpose the free-trader is but follow- 
ing, by a more humane method, the precedent set by his prototype, 
the freebooter. 

The object of the freebooter was to get wealth without producing it, 
to get that which somebody else had earned, but to get it without giv- 
ing an equivalent, 

In the early history of human endeavor large wealth could be ob- 
tained only by direct and open plunder, by undisguised spoliation. 

‘This was a spoliation of the ** producers ’’ for the benefit of men who 
could not produce, and who despised the arts that led to production. 
It frequently culminated in the enslavement of the weak by the strong. 
W henevercircumstances gave prospect of constant employment to labor, 
the laborer was enslaved and large bodies of men, the real ‘' producers’’ 
of the world, were held in subjection and hired out for wages paid to 
their masters, the ‘‘consumers,’’ that they might contribute to the ease 
and wealth of those ‘‘consumers’’ who themselves could produce noth- 
ing. Thus we tind that of a population of 120,000,000, censtituting the 
Roman Empire, 60,000,000 were slaves, almost all of these being of the 
white race, 

Whenever the conditions were unfavorable for actual enslavement, 
the ‘‘ consumer’’ and his retainers contented themselves with making 
periodical raids upon the producer and in a night depriving him of the 
hard earnings of years of industry. The “‘ free-tradtr’’ of that period 
was the warrior on land and the pirate at sea. 

Whether in the midnight raid of robber bands, the more warlike con- 
flicts of tribes, or the sanguinary encounters of armies, the ultimate 
object always was—unearned wealth. The opulence of the Orient ex- 
cited the envy of Alscander, whose legions reveled in thei ill-gotten 
booty. The riches of Gaul aroused the avarice of Cesar, and the spoils 
of the provinces, transported to Rome, long supplied her proletariat 
with ‘‘bread and cireuses.’’ The empire, in its turn, was sacked by 
the barbarians. When, at its fall, society reverted toits earlier forms, 
the deadly foray and the predatory incursion became again, through- 
out Europe, leading instruments for the distribution of wealth among 
those who had not earned it. 

On the decline of feudalism and the rise of the modern nationalities, 
the pillage forthe benefit of the aristocratic ‘‘ consumer ’’ was continued 
undera new guise. The work was invested with an air of philanthropy. 
Barbarians were to be enlightened, and it became the self-imposed 
duty of the leading nations to secure, at the mouth of the cannon, 
the privileges of ‘‘freedom’’ of trade with those barbarians. Civ- 
ilization had to be extended, and, with the aid of the resources ot civ- 
ilization, the terms of the trade were fixed by the one side for the 
‘‘benelit’’ of both. These resources, however, did not consist exclu- 
sively of implements of warfare. 

The aid of literature was invoked, and the world was flooded with 
books, which were translated into the principal languages, attempting 
to prove that free trade was the panacea for all economicills. In the 
progress of time, having exhausted both physical and mental force in 
compelling or persuading the people of the world to accept ‘‘free’’ 
trade, and understanding the importance of money in its influence on 
the distribution of wealth, the free-trade ‘‘consumer’’ secured a fur- 
ther share of the earnings of the producer by a skillful manipulation 
of the volume of money in the leading countries of the world and by 
depriving of the money function the older, more useful, and more uni- 
versal of the precious metals, 


THE BASI£ OF FREE TRADE. 
Free trade is based essentially on the idea, express or implied. that in 
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exchanging with foreigners we can secure an advantage over the, 
that in return for the products of one day’s work of ours we can get 
product of a day and a half of theirs. 

This is a delusive hope. With freedom of trade, equalization wor]! 
soon take place, All the wealth we can have is what we pr Ae 
its equivalent. In obtaining the equivalent, let us obtain 
own people. Thus, to the extent that we are consumers of the thin 
they make, weshall give them employment; and, in return, to the ex. 
tent that they are con: umers of the things we make will they ceive y 
employment, thereby insuring an equilibrium in our industries. dey) 
oping at home skilltul artisans in every branch ofindustry, and 
the country over with manufacturing establishments. 

Free trade would banish those establishments and would ex 
skilled mechanics tor cheap door-knobs or cheap cutlery. [t wou 
ject the knowledge of useful arts in order to save tor the mom 
cents a yard on woolen cloth or cotton-ties, or a few cents a | 
tin-plates. Protection secures the arts and protects the 
transforms ignorance into knowledge, indifference into zeal, i 
activity, impotence into power. 

Free trade is based essentially on the idea of landed aris: 
the idea that the land of the country is the property, not ot j 
ent farmers, owning and working their own land, but of allod 
owning practically the community in which they live. It 
foundation in that form of social development of which slave: 
type, which takes no thought of the man who works with his 
It implies that, as in Europe, there shall eventually be in thi 
no proprietary farmers, but that a few great proprietors who « 
work shall monopolize the land. It implies that when a few 
shall hold in large tracts the land of the coun‘ry they, as lord 
soil, can ordain that what they call ‘‘their’’ country shall ( 
main in the primitive occupation of agriculture. 

These baronial owners can say to all comers, ‘‘ We own all t! 
this country is ours; you can starve unless you accept work on 
terms. We do not wish you to have a variety of occupations. \V 
not wish you to aspire. What have you to do with aspiration ’ 


n 


oduce, 


1t of our 


| can buy all the manut‘actured goods we want from the cheap la 


Europe or Asia. If you open stores or set up workshops yon : 
compete with the cheapness of Europe and the squalor of the Hindo 
and Chinese; you are entitled to no protection as against them. Th 
have as good a right to sell their wares here as you have.’’ But int! 
same breath the landed proprietor will add, ‘‘ Of course you people are 
expected to shoulder your guns and with your lives defend and prot 
us and our property in case those same Europeans or Chinese invick 
the country and endanger our ownership of this property.’’ 

They will recognize the propriety and even the duty of protecting 
the country from an armed invasion, while they will contemplate with 
serenity the prospect of an industrial invasion, which might be 
disastrous. The principal use of conquered territory in this age is t 
secure a market for the industries of the conqueror. 

The opponents of the protective system claim that under their po! 
no law would prevent us from duing ourown work. But they are 
unable to deny that conditions are as powerful as law, and that wher 
conditions render it impossible for us to compete in our own market 
with foreign manufacturers it is idle to boast of our freedom under tle 
law to enter into any business which we may desire. 

SHOULD WE ADOPT A FRFL-TRADE POLIC™ . 

The question whether free trade should receive the sanction of ow 
people depends altogether upon the view we take of the wants of tle 
nation. If a)l that is to be done is to satisfy the barest physical wants 
if we care only to maintain our workmen on the lowest fare, dress them 
in the poorest clothes, house them in the meanest buildings, and de- 
prive them of the hope of all intellectual advancement, then 
adopt an economic policy which will result in the destruction of ou: 
industries. 

If, on the other hand, we wish to unfold and strengthen every ener 
of our people—cultivate our material resources, preserve our nitioua! 
strength and impregnability; if we are to maintain our place in the vi 
guard of the nations; if we are to seek the satisfaction of intellectua 
and spiritual needs; if we yearn after the higher life, after the bros 
est development; if we aspire to the noblest use of our best facultic- 
then we must look for these, notin free trade, nor in any form of foreign 
trade, but in the development within ourown country of the wide an‘ 
varied catalogue of all the industries, all the sciences, all the arts tha 
contribute to the happiness of man. 

In none of this work would free trade aid or encourage us. Ont! 
contrary, its motto is to buy wherever it may buy cheapest to-ds 
without regard to the future, or to the country in which it buys. 
is distinctly founded on individual selfishness, It looks only to ' 


temporary advantage of the individual, and takes no thought for tie 


future or for the community. The protective policy is founded on 
higher form of selfishness, the selfishness of the nation, which is | 
another name for patriotism. 

Free trade brings the watch, protection brings the watchmaker; | 
trade brings the machine, protection the machinist; free trade bring 
the engine, protection the engineer. Given the men, we can not !a 


trading with other nations we can cheat them in the trade—that in | the machines. Having the art, we shall not want for thearticle. Pos 
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sessing the producer, we shall »ot want for the product. 
them who shall hesitate as to whic:-b.is the more valuable tothe country ? 
Men found communities, machines do not; men constitute a society, 
machines do rot. 

The policy of free trade involves a contradiction not readily recon- 
cilable with the genesis of the Republic. Among the causes that led 
to the Declaration of Independence was the fact that Great Britain 
would not permit us to do our own work. No source of difference be- 
tween the mother country and the colonies was more offensive and re- 
pugnant to the sense of reason than the denial of the right to the colo- 
nists to set up their own manulactures. 

All the force of law and of official discouragement was brought to 
bear to repress the spirit of enterprise on the new continent and to 
force its people to remain forever in a condition no less of industria] 
than of political dependence upon the mother country. It was our 
‘‘market’’ rather than our country that Great Britain prized. Our 
voluntary adopiuon of an economic policy which would now give that 
market to Great Britain or any other country would defeat one of the 
principal objects of the founders of the Republic. 

But it is not alone in an economic aspect that free trade would be an 
injury to this country. If we consider its effects upon our social life, 
we shall fiud it no less injurions. Communities are composed of men 
and women. [Free trade separates by thousands of miles the sons of 
the farmer and the daughters of the watchmaker, of the machinist, of 
the book-keeper. It keeps the farmer’s daughters unacquainted with 
the sturdy and honorable young men who should be learning in Anier- 
ican, rather than European, workshops the various mechanical trades, 
which would yield them an income sufficient to enable them to enter 
with prudence into the marriage relation. 

Not the least of the achievements of a continued protective policy 
will be that, by encouraging the widest development of the arts and 


Between | 
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grated variety of occupations. England itself is in throes of doubt, and 
discussing the virtues of “fair trade.’’ Even Spain, 
is waking up. 


the somnolent 


The people of this country have in their own history an illustration 
of the blighting effects of a policy which disregards diversification ot 


industries. 


| THE EFFECT ON THE UTE 


USTRI 
The great body of the opponents of a prot und in 
the States of the South. Until lately they had no experience with 
labor, except such as they owned, and such as they could not, with 


ective policy are 10 
I 


safety to the institution of slavery, permit to become intelligent or as 
piring 

7 orkman of the South, unlike him of the North, does not be 
long to the creative race. He forms the base on the lowest stratum 
of the industrial system. He is under the feet of the dominating caste 


He is not regarded as a component part of the Government, or a 


factor in the support of its institutions. He i iply a hereditary 
laborer doomed, as the people of the South believe, forever to remain 
a laborer, and forever to remain in a condition little above that of 


| slavery. 


manufactures and the formation ofcommunitiesin proximity tothe farm- | 
er’s home, the law of natural selection in the most important incident | 


of human life may have opportunity to assert itself. It will render 
it unnecessary for the farmer to send his daughters from home to get 
the advantages of society; it will bring society to them. The varying 
tastes, preferences, and affinities which sanctify the marriage state will 
thus have opportunity of finding expression. All temperaments, all dis- 
positions, all shades of character will be observable in such communi- 
ties, and ample opportunity for choice will be afforded to each sex. 


This will in very large degree promote the progress and happiness, of | 


society. 
FREE TRADE DISCREDITED. 
Not only is free trade delusive as a theory, it is discredited as a fact. 
The tendency of the time is in the otherdirection. By protective tar- 
iffs the nations of Europe are developing home industries. 


For manufactured products France is né longer tributary to Eng- | 


land, as she was thirty years ago. Instead, she is acompetitor of Eng- 
land. ‘The exports of French manufactured goods are now valued at 
nearly one-half those of Great Dritain, and two-thirds of the amount 
consist of textile fabrics. 


t in the advancement or the in 
tellectual achievement of their working class. They were willing to 
live on the reward of the rudimental industry of agriculture, and to 
be surrounded by a laboring class who should indulge no hope of ad 
vancement. ! 


I'he Southern people took no interes 


} 


As was to be expected, in the presence of the slave, with 


whom manual labor was identified, such labor by free men was dis 
couraged and despised. Naturally, therefore, the South favored an 
now favorsa policy which would enable it 


people to exchange the prod 


ucts of their cheap laborers for the products of the cheapest laborers 

| they could find elsewhere on the globe. 
In other sections of the country the conditions are wholly different. 
The workmen are in control. ‘They do the voting; they direct the 
| policies of the Government. Did t Southern people have in their 
working population.so aspiring, self-reliant, intelligent, and aggressive 


| an element as the working population of the North they 
| the question differently; nor would thisresult be 


In agriculture the French people, by the | 


greater intensity of cultivation characteristic of small farms, are pro- 


ducing 50 to 60 bushels of wheat to the acre. 

Germany, since the Franco-Prussian war, has by means of a protect- 
ive tariff effected a revolution in her industrial system. She has im- 
proved aad reaewed her machinery in accordance with the latest de- 
velopments of inventive genius. She begins her industrial career at a 
point at which Britain has arrived only after centuries of endeavor. 
Twenty years ago Germany was one of the best customers of Britain: 
to-day she is rapidly supplying herown wants. It is but thirty years 
since cotton spinning and weaving in Germany were unorganized and 
insignificant house industries, and the exports of cotton goods fromall 
the German states but 530 tons. In 1334 Germany’s exports of such 
goods were 25,000 toms. In the nine years from 1875 to 1884 she 
doubled the number of spindles in her woolen factories, and in the last- 
mentioned year exported 21,000 tons of woolen goods. 

In 1879 Russiaadopted a protective policy, increasing her tariff dues 
nearly 30 per cent., enormously decreasing her imports of British man- 
ufactures and correspondingly augmenting her own. Nearly all the 
steel and three-quarters of the iron now used in that country are of 
home manufkcture. In the ten years ending 1884 the exports of Brit- 


| 





would look at 
with them altogether 
a matter of choice. The workmen would demand protection and insist 
upon receiving it. 

The labor of the North forms at once t foundation 
structure, the pillar and the dome, of its civilization 
| of that section means the prosperity of its workmen 
| exceptions, the men of the North are all 
depress them means to degrade and depress the entire 
ple. This can not be done. A policy that might be tolerable where 
the lowest order of laborers was employed would not be consistent with 
the peace, order, or weli-being of a society in which the workingmen 
were of a high order and comprised the vast majority of the commu 
nity in numbers and force. 

The gauge and measure of civilization is the extent to which man 
subordinates to his will the latent forces of the universe. To that 
sublime work the States of the South contributed little or nothing. 

As an illustration of this I will cite the ratio between the number of 
the white population and the number of patents that in the year 1870 
were issaed to the citizens of a number of the States of the South. For 


and the super 
The prosp rity 

With very few 
Co degrade and 
body of the peo- 


workinen 


| purposes of comparison I cite also the like figures for a number of 


| States of the North. 


In order to make the comparison just, I do no 


includein the figureaof population the recently manumitted class 


ish produce to Russia declined from $44,000,000 to $25,000,000 per | 


annum. 

Italy, too, has now her protective tariff. Nothwithstanding lack of 
fuel, her home industries are rapidly developing. Her spindles, that 
in 1877 were but 1,000,000, had by 1885 increased to 1,800,000. Her 
imports-of coal furnish an index to her angmented manufacturing 
power. For 1871 those imports amounted to 780,000 tons; for 1884 
to 3,000,000 tons. 

Austria and Hungary are participating in the race for home produc- 
tion, not only by protective tariffs, but by laws which exempt from 
taxation for a period of years such industries as may be established. 

Thus all the leading countries of the world are waking np to the fact 
that they should be doing their own work, producing for their own 
people, setting their own houses in order. Al! begin tosee the perma- 
nent value and the enduring national security furhished by an inte- 


Table thowing the ratio between the number of the white 
number of patents issued to citiz 


1870. 


popu lalson and "hi 


3 of the Slates named during the year 


Persons 


States of the South. States of the North Persons 
Alabama, | patent to...... 14,483 Connecticut, 1 patent to 806 
Arkansas; 1 patent to $2, 91 7 is, 1 patent to 2,916 
Georgia, | patent to 7, 888 Indiana, | {7 ntto 4,277 
Mississippi, ! patent to. ’ 7,658 | Massachusetts, 1 patent to 1,051 
North Carolina, 1 patent to 12,565 ew Hampshire, | patent to 3,121 
South Carolina, | patent to 6 vew Jer pa tto 1,8 
Texas, | patent to......... poet 11,744 | New York, 1! pat 1, 450 
Virginia, | patent to 6,473 | Pennsylvani patent to 2, 284 


The most instructive lesson of American hist ndeed, the most 
impressive economic lesson of all histor orded in a great 
crisis by the industrial impotence of t] ate ilting from their 
persistent neglect of the mechanical arts and of rsified industries. 

When the South declared war it was found that its people could create 
nothing of practical utility. ‘Their orat ind speakers, who 
led theminto the war, could We n but not of cotton; they 
could weave sentences, but not woolens. They could make speeches, 
but could not make engines. 1 y could make ve but not vest 
ments; they could talk learnedly the rights of man, but could not 
supply the wants of man. ey could write flaming jurage, 


butcould not make a gun craca 
} armies, but not industries. ‘J 
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thusiasm, but could not supply them with blankets. With all their | 
cotton they could not make a handkerchief; with quantities of sheep | 
and all natural facilities for producing wool and turning it into cloth, | 
they could not make acoat. Withevery opportunity for the establish- 
ment of manufactures, they could not make a needle, a knife, a bayo- 
net, or a button. 

With ample natural resources, and with opportunities equal to thoze 
of the North, the people of the South, looking only to the momentand 
never to the morrow, permitted iron, coal, and other valuable minerals 
in illimitable quantities to lie inert and useless in their fields. They 
could produce nothing but the raw materials of agriculture, and but 
little variety even of those. Theirs was a civilization that ‘‘ disdained 
to be useful, and was content to be stationary.’’ 

When, therefore, in the hour of their utmost need, they wanted 
clothing, arms, munitions, and means of transportation, they were 
without factories, foundries, mills, machine-shops, railroads, tools, 
and skilled workmen. Had it not been for their slaves, they would 
have been without food. ‘Their soldiers suffered for want of proper 
clothing, some of them even dying of cold; and many, especially to- 
ward the close of the war, wearing unifornis made from rag carpet. 
Like helpless aborigines, they were obliged to look to their enemy for 
every resource of wariare. 

Sut this was not because the people of the South were wanting in 
ability. It was not that they lacked great qualities, not that they 
were destitute of the mental and physical characteristics of the great 
creative race from which, in common with the people of the North, 
they had sprung and to which they belong. Inevery department of 
effort to which they had directed attention, they had displayed all the 
ability characteristic of that race. They had the same innate qualities 
which all people of that race possess; but the greatest of those quali- 
ties they never exercised. The creative and inventive faculties were 
never brought forth. 

The lack of diversified industries is destructive in time of war, but, 
like the ‘‘dry rot,’’ it is none the less operative in time of peace and 
none the less certain to culminate in disaster. 

The fruits of all this the leaders of the South have had ample op- 
portunity to observe; but, with the fatuity of those whe never learn 
and who never forget, they still cling to the traditions of the old régime 
and close their eyes to the demands of the age and of the future. The 
blunder on the part of the South was no less economic than historic. 
This fact has not escaped the eye of discerning men among its people. 

In a work entitled Destruction and Reconstruction, by a lieutenant- 
general, Richard Taylor, of the Confederate army (son of President 
Zachary Taylor), that officer, referring to the effect on the struggle of 
the lack of diversified industries in the South, said: 

We suffered less from inferiority of numbers than from the want of mechan- 
ical resources. Most of the mechanics employed in the South were Northern 
men, and returned to their section at the outbreak of the war. The loss of New 
Orleans, our only large city, aggravated this trouble,and we had no means of 
repairing the long lines of railway,nor the plant. Even when unbroken by 
raids, wear and tear rendered them inefficient at an early period of the strug- 
gle. This had a more direct influence on the sudden downfall of the Confed- 
eracy than is generally supposed. : 

This pregnant statement of a distinguished officer is corroborated 
by Col. Archer Anderson in his oration delivered on the occasion of the 
late unveiling in Richmond, Va., of the statue of General Lee. In the 
course of a lengthy and eloquent review of the events of the war, 
Colonel Anderson said: 

Modern armies, with their elaborate small-arms, artillery, and ammunition, 
can not be maintained without great mechanical appliances. They can not 
even be fed without great lines of railway. And how can railways be operated 
in a country closely blockaded, without these same manufacturing resources? 

All this was true from 1861 to 1865. At no time during that period did there 
exist south of Richmond foundries and rolling-mills capable, in a year's work, 
of supplying the Confederate armies and railways for three months, In the 
first part of the war the nucleus of such establishments could not be found 
elsewhere in the South. In the latter part beginnings had been made, but the 
new production of cannon and railway material never became adequate to the 
demands of a campaign. If the requisite machinery could have been impro- 
vised the product could not have been hastily increased because of the absolute 
lack of skilled workmen, The loss of the skilled artisans of Richm nd would 
have been as fatal in our poverty as the loss of its mills and workshops. 

These are the philosophical reflections and frank admissions of a 
chosen leader of the ‘‘lost cause.’’ 

The trouble with the South, Mr. President, was that in the case of 
its working classes the hand had been at work without the brain; and 
in the case of the intellectual classes, the brain had been at work with- 
out the hand. One worked without thinking, and the other thought 
without working. 

At the North, on the contrary, the great bulk of the population had 
been working, and to-day continue working, with hand and brain in 
unison. The exact training of the mechanic of the North, under con- 
ditions which gave ample room for the expansion of his mind and the 
development of his intellect, had produced a race of mechanics who, 
compared with the mechanics of other countries, must be classed as 
intellectual athletes. These are the men who win wars—men of in- 
genuity, of resource, of high intelligence, of physical strength, of un- 
daunted courage. Those are the reliance of a nation in war, each 
other’s best customers in peace. Those are the men who build up 
great communities. It is to those that the people cf this country must 
look for their prosperity. 
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A nation that does not perform its own work and possess, in the 
body of its citizenship, the mental as well as physical torce wherewith to 
carry on every process of industry, trom the production of the raw m,..- 


| terial to the last stage of its development and transformation, wil] he 


the helpless prey of national marauders. Without mechanical and 


| manufactaring resources and capacity, no people can maintain pros- 


perity or independence. 

Any nation that desired the mastership of the world could achieve 
supremacy without a blow if the other nations of the earth would per- 
mit it to become their manutacturer. They would become powerless 
against it in war, as they would be tributary to and dependent upon jt 
in peace. 

The admissions of the distinguished Confederate chieftains quoted 
should stand for all time as a monumental lesson to the world, that a 
people, however brave, engaged exclusively in farming pursuits, cay 
never hope to cope with a people of the same origin whose diversified 
avocations enable them indefinitely to feed, clothe, and move armies. 
overcome interior intrenched lines by concentrated systems of railway. 


and, through their large plants, organized workshops, and independent 
army of skilled artisans, maintzin supplies of improved and ela)jorate 
smeil-arms, artillery, and ammunition, and improvise ingenious and 


effective weapons and works of offense and defense. 

The success of the North was due to the wise, patriotic, and far- 
sighted policy of its people in adopting at the outbreak of the war the 
protective policy through which a wide diversity of industries was « 
tablished and maintained. ‘That policy they will continue and en- 
large. But the lesson which history teaches of the defeat and discom- 
fiture of the South seems lost upon the survivors of the lost cause 
whose clamor for a low tariff would, ifsuccessful, lay this whole coun- 
try as prostrate and helpless as they found their own States in 1865 

To whatever words they may give expression their favorite policy 
makes them in effect say: ‘‘ We care not who makes articles, nor where 
they are made. We are not interested in the advancement of Jabor. 
We care nothing for improvementsin machinery. We care nothing fo: 
the harmony of development of our national industries. We want to 
buy where we can buy most cheaply at the present moment, wiethier 
that be on this side the ocean or at the other end of the earth. We 
heed not the lessons of the past and reck not of the future. After us, 
the deluge! ”’ 

It is stated that a leading figure in the Confederacy has declared 
since the war that the fundamental error of the South was not to have 
remained in the Union long enough to fasten upon it a policy of abso- 
lute free trade with all the world, which would have starved out out 
workmen and closed up our workshops, and then to have kept them 
closed for a sufficient length of time to insure the loss of all the arts. 
Had this been done he felt no doubt that the South would have gained 
its cause, and I agree with him. 

There are in this Chamber distinguished and patrioticSenators, once 
high in the counsels both of the cabinet and senate of the “lost 
cause,’? who can not controvert the bitter confession of the distin- 
guished Confederate officers I have named: yet with this lesson deeply 
engraved on the mortuary tablet erected to their late military hero 
and chief, they persist in demanding the establishment throughout 
the Union of the same malign economic policy which was contessedly 
the prime source of tne weakness of their own States : 


So the struck eagle, stretched upon the plain, 
No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 
Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart 

And wing'd the shaft that quivered in his heart. 
Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel 

He nursed the pinion which impelled the stee]. 


IS A PROTECTIVE TARIFF CONSTITUTIONAL? 


Many distinguished ‘‘ tariff reformers,’’ in this Chamber and ont of 
it, wholly deny the constitutionality of a protective tariff. It is, o! 
course, not my purpose to enter upon a discussion of the relations ex- 
isting between the Constitution and the tariff. That question has 
been fully debated by able lawyers on both sidesof theChamber. but 
there is one aspect of it which, as it seems to me, lies at the founda- 
tion of our existence asa nation, and which, with propriety, even 4 
layman may presume to discuss. 

It is the inherent right of a nation to defend its life. The clear- 
sighted men who draughted our Constitution needed no instruction in 
thatregard. In the preamble to that instrument they <ieclare the pur- 
pose of its formation in the following words: 


We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect union, es 
tablish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defense 
promotethe general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves anc 
our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for the United States o! 
America, 

In Article I, section 8, the Constitution provides that— 


The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposis, and 
excises, to pay, the debts and provide for the common defense and general wel- 
fare of the United States, 

What the opponents of a protective tariff assert is, not that Congress 
may not levy duties, but that it has no power to levy duties for the pur- 
pose of protection, or duties that shall be protective in character. 

If Congress has not now the power to levy such duties it never had 
such power. In that case the members of the first Congress that met 
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under the Constitution were surprisingly ignorant of the intentions of 
the framers of that instrument, for the preamble to the first tariff bill, 
passed July 4, 1789, read as follows: 

Whereas it is necessary for the support of the Government, the discharge of 
the debts of the United States, and the encouragementand protection of manu- 
factures that duties be laid on goods, wares, and merchandise imported. 

But the utmost conceivable effect that the highest protective tariff— 
even @ tariff of exclusion—can have in any country is to decree that 
the people living in that country shall perform their own work. Is it 
then to be supposed that the framers of the Constitution intended that 
this country should never supply its own wants—should be forever de- 
dependent upon foreign countries for the simplest manufactured ar- 
ticles—nay, for the very instruments with which to ‘‘provide for the 
common defense ?’’ 


VAKIETY OF INDUSTRIES NECESSARY TO TITE NATIONAL 

How, in an inventive age, is the ‘‘ common defense’’ to be provided 
for? Shall we accumulate enormous supplies of cannon and military 
stores of the kind now most approved? They would be worthless in 
atew years. Shall we build great fleets of armored vessels which no 
gun of to-day may penetrate? Their armor would be as tin-foil to 
‘he caanon.of the future. Andif we buy guns and ships of the most 
modern pattern, how many shall we haye? For how Jong a war and 
how great a war sball we prepare? 

Is it not manifest that the most powerful of all means for promoting 
the common defense is the development and maintenance of the high- 
est and most varied mechanical and inventive skill among our people? 
Had we a sufficient number of weapons of the latest design wherewith 
to arm every able-bodied man in the United States, these weapons, in 
the absence of skilled workmen and of large manufacturing establish- 
ments constantly at work would, ina short time, be comparatively 
worthless. While this country might possess the article other coun- 
tries would possess the art. ‘They would possess not only great and 
indispensable plants, but the brainy and ingenious workman who, as 
occasion arose, as our own experience has shown, would invent new 
weapons of destructive power infinitely surpassing the old. The pos- 
session of skilled workmen who can make gunsis of far greater conse- 
quence than the possession of the guns themselves. 

But apart from the manufacture of arms, what more effective instru- 
mentalities can a nation have of providing for the ‘‘common defense’’ 
than citizens who can make structural iron, erect bridges, construct 
steam-engines, and build ships of all kinds, including armor-clad ves- 
sels of the newest designs; and not alone who can construct all these, 
but who can invent new and improved designs in every department? 

And if the makers of iron are necessary for the ‘‘ common defense,’’ 
why not, equally, weavers of cloth, artificers in leather, in brass, in 
copper, in steel, in tin, and in all the other-materials of art and in- 
dustry ? 

The larger the nation the more indispensable such artisans are to its 
safety and independence. They can not be had in large numbers 
without the existence of extensive manufacturing establishments, and 
even with these, they can not rely upon constant employment—the in- 
dispensable prerequisite ot skill, and consequently of invention—with- 
out the encouragement and material support arising from the supply- 
ing of all the wants of their own country. The workmen of the coun- 
try are entitled to the assurance of thatsupport. With that assurance 
and that support we shall have no lack of skilled artisans upon whom, 
in these days, fully as much as upon soldiers in the field, depends 
the existence of nations. That assurance and support can not be ex- 
tended except by the adoption permanently of the policy of protection. 


GROWING IMPORTANCE OF THE MECHANIC AS A FACTOR 


DEFENSE. 


IN WARFARE, 


More and more as time passes will the workman in his shop be- 
come of greater importance than the soldier in the field. Less and 
less as invention develops will success in war depend on the man who 
holds the weapon; more and more on the weapon itself and on the man 
who invents and constracts it. Time was when war consisted of the 
wielding of clubs, and success depended wholly on the physical energy 
expended in their handling. But ‘times change and men change with 
them.’’ The strength of the arm has been transierred to the finger, and 
the bullet outdoes the bludgeon. Power has been shifted from the field 
to the factory; from muscle alone to the combination of muscle and 
mind. The armies that have not artisans at their back, that have not the 
latest product of the ever-teeming brain and untiring hand of the alert 
and aspiring mechanic, may look well on paper and on dress-parade, 
but they will not win battles. 

In order, then, that we may have, and constantly maintain in the 
highest degree of efficient training, a numerous body of men skilled 
in the mechanical arts, we must encourage the growth and develop- 
ment of extensive plants, not in one direction or department alone, 
not in one section of the Union, merely, but in all directions and de- 
partments of the arts, and in all sectionsof our commoncountry. Such 
enterprises are not the spontaneous offerings of nature; they will not 
grow while we sleep, nor will they come with waiting. Neither, for 
emergencies, can they be had by act of Congress. 

A large manufacturing plant is not a ready-made article which, like 
& piece of real estate, may be secured on the instant by the expenditure 
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of suflicient money. A great mechanical organization is a growth, a 
development, a result of evolution. In all new fields of industry, and 
in most of the old, it finds its birth in the shop of the single machine, 
to which, as business increase’, there is added a second and a third. 
Thus, as the human being arrives at maturity by the natural growth 
of each added day, so the workshop grows, from the smallest to the 
largest proportions, by almost imperceptible stages. But as men can 
not by taking thought add a cubit to their stature, neither can they 
by resolution effect at once that which time alone and the intelligent 
adaptation of means to ends can accomplish. 

Even assuming that great plants could, on emergency, be obtained 
abroad, we should be without the skilled workmen toutilize them, and 
without the talent to organize or intelligently direct the work. 

CONTINUED WORK NECESSARY FOR TRAI 

Workmen do not acquire skill by reading books on 
homilies on the blessings of industry. 

In an admirable little work entitled ‘* The School of Life, 
Rounseville Alger says: 


and 


machinery 
’ William 


A small portion only of the strenuous schooling of the world is done within 
academic walls. The general germs of cifiture,the elementary principles of 
education, are there disseminated; but the toughest toil is afterwards done by 
each student in the special school of his professiona! calling. Theactor studies 


for the stage, on the stage; the courtier, for the salon, in all parlors; the 
lawyer, for the bar, at the bar; the politician, for the Senate, in the caucus; 
the physician, for the sick room,amidst his practice; the clergyman, for the 


pulpit, not less after than before he begins to preach. 

The farmer studies agriculture more effectually by practical farming than in 
any bookish theory. No pedant or dreamer in scholastic halls pores over his 
manuscriptsand themes with more intensity and perseverance than the de- 
voted: artist gives to the elements of his designs, to the features of the land- 
scape, and to the colors on his canvas. And then what disciplinary process of 
tuition and practice do a hundred million laborers undergo in the dinning 
school of the mechanic arts, in whose seats their sturdy ranks stoop and strike, 
spin and weave, mold and polish, plane and saw, sift and strain, from dawn 
to dusk, till their trades are areal and their tasks are completed. 

Neither can men maintain skill without uninterrupted employment, 
which can be secured only through the energy, the enterprise,and the 
sound judgment of the employers of labor. 

The ability to wisely, kindly, and successfully supervise large gath- 
erings of workmen,to place every man where he will achieve most,and 
most willingly, isan indispensable factor in the great work of upbuild- 
ing industries. Foresight and discretion in management are as neces- 
sary as skill in execution of the details. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE 

The feature which distinguishes the industry of this age from that 
of all the past isa feature demanding a high order of ability in the 
manager. That feature is the time contract. How is it that the great 
gatherings of workmen in the different manufacturing establishments 
of the country are kept occupied? Only by means of contracts made 
frequently years ahead of complete fulfillment. On the intelligence 
and foresight with which time contracts are made depends the success 
or failure of every industrial enterprise in the country. This intelli- 
gence and foresight are not wholly the work of nature. The quality 
of wise leadership—one of the greatest blessings as well as one of the 
most indispensable needs of labor—depends for the most part on expe- 
rience and training. 

Like the skill of the workman, this experience and training of the 
manager can not suddenly be acquired, nor can the skill or talent of 
either workman or manager be maintained without uninterrupted ex- 
ercise. How, then, shall unceasing continuity of industry besecured ? 
Only by securing to our own people through the protective policy the 
economic conditions which will enable them to do all their own work’ 

Great manufacturing enterprises are not entered upon without hope 
of reward. Without the encouragement of the home market we shall 
have neither the great plant, the great workman, nor the great organ 
izing talent. With the support afforded by that market to the found- 
ing of industries of every character, and to their growth in magnitude 
and variety, we shall have, and continue indefinitely to have, all oi 
these. 

Our Constitution was framed to meet the wants of a living and pro- 
gressive people. It contemplated the continued political and indus- 
trial existence of that people under ever-changing conditions. Its 
framers and founders, though gifted with prescience beyond most men, 
knew they could not foresee all the circumstances which the future 
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might unfold, and having prescribed in general terms the duty and 
power of the Legislature, they wisely relegated to those who might 
come after them the selection of the means whereby to give effect to 
their purpose. 

Who then but those whose intellects are clouded by pa necessity 
ean for a moment doubt that the ample warrant of the Constitution 
covers every means which the wisdom of the people of the United 


States may decide to be for the ‘‘common defense and gencral welfare?’ 
REIGN TRAI 3 VEAI 

The free-traders attach much importance to 
they regard as a source of great wealth to the nation. 

I deny that the wealth of a country is shown by the amount of its 
importsand exports. It is seenin the every-day manner of life of the 
masses of its people. It is seen in the character and quantity of the 
food they eat; in the quality of the beds they sleep in, of the houses 
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they live in; in the character of their social life; in the quality of the 
edacation which they give their children. 

Foreign trade exchanges wealth; itdoesnot make it. Wealth is not 
made by exchange, but by production.» Trade produces nothing. It 
serves @ useful purpose in the distribution of wealth, but is not itself 
wealth, Neithercanit make wealth. If, in the makingof a bargain, 
one side is cheated, it may be said that the wealth of the other side has 
been increased, but the total sam remains the same. When the trans- 
action isa fairand even exchange, as, under the operation of the princi- 
ple of caveat empt 
by it, and wealth is in no way augmented. 

One distinguished Senator on the other side of the Chamber, theSen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE], declared in this debate that 
foreign commerce was the chief source of the wealth of the United 
States. Said he 

I maintain that neither men nor nations can grow wealthy except by the sale 
of their surplus products. A man sells his surplus to his neighbor, a nation 
sclis its surplus to iteneighbor; that is foreign commerce. That which is sold 


to its own people-is not a surplus. When, therefore, our foreign commerce is 
destroyed the chief source of our national wealth will have perished. 





In order, Mr. President, to illastrate this, and also to show the fal- 
lacy of the theory that it is the ‘‘foreignness’’ of the trade that en- 
riches a nation, let us suppose a Case. 

Our trade with Canada for the year 1889 (imports and exports) 
amounted, in round numbers, to $100,000,000. That, of course, is 
foreign commerce. We therefore derived that much ‘‘ wealth’’ from 
our trade with Canada in that year. If the principle enunciated by 
our free-trade friends be correct, ther Canada realized an equal amount 
of ‘‘ wealth ’’ from the same trade. Hence the sum of wealth accru- 
ing to the two countries is yearly $200,000,000. 

Now, suppese that Canada should be annexed to the United States 
and become an iutegrant portion of the Republic, then, Mr. President, 
all this wealth would disappear! Though the trade might be greater, 
it would no longer be evidence of wealth; for, ‘‘when * * * our 
foreign commerce is destroyed,’’ says the Senator from North Carolina, 
‘‘the chief source of our national wealth will have perished !”’ 

The principle laid down by the honorable Senator gives a hitherto 
unsuspected reason for the determination of his section in 1861 tosever 
its connection with the Union. Obviously the purpose was to add to 
the wealth of both ‘North and South by changing the designation of 
their trade relations and calling that “‘ foreign ’’ which before had been 
merely ‘‘domestic.’’ Had the South succeeded, and then had each 
of its States in turn seceded from the Confederacy itself, what an enor- 
mous ‘‘ foreign trade’’ there would have been all around! What un 
told ‘‘ wealth’’ has been lost by the success of the Union arms! 


LARUE FOREIGN TRADE AN EVIDENCE OF THE VICIOUS DISTRIBUTION OF INDUS- 


TRIES, 

No, Mr. President, the honorable Senator is mistaken. Foreign trade 
does not add to the wealth of a country. On the contrary, except in 
so far as it consists of articles inhibited by soil or climate in one of the 
countries to the trade, it is evidence of a vicious distribution of the in- 
dustzies of that couutry. If foreign trade decreases by reason of a 
people’s supplying their own wants, the decrease is an evidence of in- 
creasing prosperity. 

But, in any event, the foreign commerce of this country is a trifle, a 
bagatelle, compared with our magnificent domestic commerce, which, 
thanks to our protective tariff, is unexampled among the nations, 
whether of the present day or of allhistory. In the extent and com- 
pleteness of its material resources, and, above all, in the high spirit 
and intellectuality of jts people, our country can rely upon itself. 

While ship-loads of goods are undoubted evidence of production, I 
deny that the extent of foreign commerce is of itself any evidence of 
prosperity. 

As shown by the investigations of the select parliamentary commit- 
tee of England. it has often happened that the foreign commerce of 
that country was largest when the times were hardest, because the peo- 
ple at home were too poor to buy, and the goods had to be exported in 
order to find sale. It is no sign of prosperity that one’s dealings with 
foreigners increase; they may increase at the expense of dealings with 
one’s neighbors. As production increases, if wages be pressed down, 
the laborer will become less and less a consumer, and the articles he 
would be glad to buy if he had the money may have to be sold abroad. 
Such foreign trade is no sign that the country is getting richer, but, on 
the contrary, is a sign that its people are getting poorer. 

Foreign trade destroys the equilibriam ofa nation’sindustry; itleaves 
them one-sided and disjointed, and postpones indefinitely the period of 
their natural co-ordination. 

We are one country and one people, with one future and one des- 
tiny: subject to the same burdens of taxation, to the same duties and 
responsibilities of citizenship, and living on the highest plane of ma- 
terial civilization ever known to mankind. As against all the world 
we must regard ourselves as one family, between whose members there 
exist reciprocal duties which may not—nay, can not—be overlooked 
by any without injury to all. 

Our geographical situation, separated as we are by the fiat of nature 
from the older forms, the stagnant conditions, and the imbruting civ- 


r,it is bound in the long run to be, nothing is made | 
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ilizations of other continents, warrant us in demanding of the int, 
lectual men among us, the professors and political economists of th. 
country, themselves sharers of the national prosperity, that they sha! 
investigate the new conditions of humanity, that they shall take into 
account the manhood and the spirituality of a people. Our workm, 

have a right to demand of the professors of polite learning that they 
shall study, not merely books of literature, but the book of labor, and 
that they shall cease their attempts to adjust the conditions of tan fone 
citizens of this country to the conditions, infinitely lower, which prevail 
in other countries. , 

Thetrifling character of our foreign, compared with our domestic. trad, 
may be gathered froma few figures. The Bureau of Statistics estinat, 
the total production of the United States in 1880 as worth $10,000. 00 
000, or $200 per capita of the population, and that of this $200 the yaly 
exported was $17, or 8} per cent., the value consumed at home. $14” 
or 914 percent. Is it worth while to trouble ourselves about sy 
‘foreign trade’’ when our home trade offers to our farmers, may 
urers, and merchants the richest market in the world? 

The abandonment of our protective policy for the purpose of se, 
ing foreign trade would be to save at the spigot and lose at the 

England having already lost much of her foreign mark 
the adoption of protective policies by Germany, France, Italy, 
sia, is filled with apprehension that by the bill under considera 
greatest market will be taken from her. This is made manifest |), 
tone of her public press and by the loud protests which have con, 
us from the manufacturing centers of that country. 

By reason of the want of equilibrium in her own industries, |e: 
culturists being unable to furnish the food necessary for the supp 
her manufactures, England’s position is such that at any mon 
laws of a foreigr. country might force a deportation of large num 
her people. Whata helplessand pitiful attitude for a great na 
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FREE TRADE TENDS TO EQUALIZATION OF CONDITIONS 


The tendency of all free and unrestricted exchange is to equa 
conditions of the parties engaged in it. 

It will be admitted that, under like conditions of skill an: 
persons engaged in the same trade and occupying adjoining | 
can not do business except on substantially equal terms, Tha 
say, they must pay substantially the same wages and receive s 
tially the same prices for their products. If they are making ; 
ing shoes, they can not materially differ in the scale of wages t! 
to workmen of like skill, or the prices they charge for shoes 
same quality. What is true of persons thus circumstanced is e ua 
true of persons across the street similarly circumstanced. Th 


| that holds good for men trading on opposite sides of the st: 


hold good for men trading on opposite banks of a river, and, by a 
of reasoning (making due allowance for time), tomenon opposit: 
oftheocean. The tendency is constantly and irresistibly toward 
ization. 

This is but the operation on trade and industry of a princi; 
Take two reservoirs in which the wat 


| unequal height; connect them ly a conduit, and at once the | 
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of equalization sets in. How soon it will be completed, how 
water will fall in the one and rise in the other depends on the r 
superficial areas of the reservoirs, on the capacity of the cond 
its freedom from obstruction. If the low-water reservoir be : 
larger of the two its rise will be slow and relatively slight, w! 
fall of the other will be rapid and great. 

Again, take two rooms of varying degrees of temperatur 
nect them by opening a communicating door. It is clear th 
as communication is established the colder of the reoms wi 
warm, while the warmer will begin to cool. This process wi! 
till equalization is reached, until both rooms are of pract 
same temperature. But, manifestly, if the cold room be mu: 
than the warm, the temperature of the smaller room wi!l )b: 
diminished, while that of the larger will not be apprecia)ly in: 

Throughout the entire material world this process of equali 
at work. Even when unobserved, or observed only by the rigid scr 
tiny of science, it pursues its unceasing course. By imperceptib 
stages the mountains are being leveled and the valleys upraise( 
Equally in the moral world is the operation of the same law to | 
served. It isan old adage that ‘‘evil communications corrupt ¢ 
manners.’’ Wecan not deny that the tone of virtue is impaired 
habitual contact with vice, even though we must admit that ther 
hope for the vicious if subjected to the constant association of tle go 
The processes of leveling up and leveling down are but complement 
each other. 

My contention, then, is that in any two countries engaged in mut 
interchange of commodities, according as wages approach a leve! cou 
mon to both, the conditions of life in both become gradually adjust: 
to the new line of wages until those conditions reach a stage at whi 
they are on a level. 

It is vain, therefore, for a nation possessing a high order of workme 
to attempt to benefit itself by trading with a ‘‘cheap’’ nation. 
it persists in doing so, the inevitable result must be that in time both 
nations will be equally cheap. Whoever insists on having cheap labo: 
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from others will, in the end, find that in the process of cheapening the 
jabor of others his own labor has been cheapened in precisely the same 
proportion. bs 

INTERNATIONAL FREEDOM OF TRADE—INTERNATIONAL 


LEVELING, 


International freedom of trade is buta process of international level- | 
ing. Lay down the connecting pipe of perfect freedom of trade between 
any two nations, and instantly the equalizing process begins. The na- 
tion having the higher average conditions will level down, while that 
having the lower will level up. How soon an equilibrium may be es- 
tablished will depend on the degree of divergence between their con- 
ditions and the disproportion in the numbers of their inhabitants. It 
the country of the higher level have the smaller population it will 
suiler a serious decline, while that of the lower level, because of its 
more numerous population, will not experience any material advance 

But the law, like that of gravitation, is irresistible. Kunning along 
the line of least resistance, equalization will more quickly take place 
with people of our own race, especially those with whom we are in 
touch, or with whose customs our customs correspond, than with peo- 
ple of a different race, or those at a greater distance, or of greatly dif- 
ferent customs, So will it assert itselfmore quickly between ourselves 
and foreign peoples speaking our own language than with those speak- 
ing Other languages. As aflecting two or more countries equidistant 
from us, the tendency to equalization is more immediately felt bet ween 
ourselves and those with which we have readiest facilities of commu- 
nication than those with which communication is less ready. 

The more we cultivate foreign commerce the more numerously do 
we lay down and keep open pipes of intercommunication between the 
reservoirs of industrial and social life characteristic of our own country 
and of the countries with which that commerce is conducted. This 
can only result in lowering greatly the level of prosperity of our peo- 
ple, while, owing to the much larger population of other continents, 
not greatly elevating the level of theirs. 

We are therefore losing valuable time in attempting to acquire wealth 
or prosperity by mere trade and traffic with other countries—by ex- 
changing with people of lower conditions things which we can make 
and should make for ourselves. In the end, the cheapest way for us 
to get an article is to produce it ourselves, under conditions of the most 
advanced scientific development and skill. Any country that trades 
at long range with another for articles which it could produce for 
itself, deniesitself the acquirementand possession of the art and science 
which the other country possesses; that is to say, it deprives its people 
of the opportunity to acquire and maintain the skill necessary to pro- 
duce the articles that are obtained abroad. 

Thetrue rule is that the people of the country should produce for them- 
selves all things that require of them no greater expenditure of phys- 
ical and mental force than must be expended by the people of othe 
countries in the production of the same things. * 

Even were equalization to be established between this country and 
foreign countries on the basis of present conditions, how are we to know 
that that range of equalization is to continue’ How are we to know 


that the exploiters ot foreign labor will not force still lower the wages | 


and conditions of their workmen in order to secure for themselves a 
continuing advantage over us? 
it is toreduce labor in this country; it may not be so difficult to reduce 
it abroad. Onur laborer can go to the land; the foreign laborer can 
not. With the slightest hope of success held out, the foreign manu- 
facturers would make a desperate struggle to secure our markets, and, 
when secured, to keep them. ‘To accomplish their purpose they would 


reduce to any desired level the wages of their laborers; ours would | 


submit to no serious reduction without a struggle that would convulse 
society. 

To set in motion the international equalizing process all that needs 
to be done is to destroy the tariff wall and lay down the connecting 


pipe of freedom of trade with foreign countries. Equalization must | 


follow, as the night the day. From that time onward our prosperity 

will continue falling until it reaches the level of the countries with 

which we trade. 

SHOULD NWOT OTR PEOPLE EQUALIZE WITH ONE ANOTHER, IN PREFERENCE 
EQUALIZING WITH FOREIGN PEOPLES? 


The law of equalization being in constant operation among the peo- 


ro 


ple of the United States themselves, the question at issue between | 


the free-trader and the protectionist is whether our people should be 
satisfied to equalize with one another in their own country, where aver- 
age conditions are high, and favorable to progress and prosperity, or 
should equalize with the people of foreign countries, of lower grades 


of living, whom they can not influence and with whom they can not | 
Is it not manifest that the prosperous and well-paid peo- | 


co-operate. 
ple of this country had better trade and equalize with one another than 
with the underpaid people of other countries? 

The only thing that now restrains a tendency to equalization be- 
tween this country and the countries of Europe is the tariff wall which 
we have erected. 
factories would flood our markets, would destroy our workshops—those 
greatest of all our schools. Weexpend millions of dollars annually tor 
the elementary education of our young men—an education that merely 
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{ maintain and repeat that fr 
eventual equalization in the conditions 
To accomplish this may take a longer or shorter time ! oth 
circumstances of each case, but the pri 
If it be desirable that the aspiring work: 
maintain their present grade of living, and shall 
to the condition of the ill-fed and ill-paid 
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A tariff upon imports, inst« 
my judgment, the natural and pro 
trade is the artificial thing. A nation must be regard: 
all of whose members should stand 1 I 
bers of that family, undoubtedly, unrestr 
dition, because equalization between them is th yndition su 
by nature and by the mutual interests of the members of the nat 
family. Any advantage given to one member of that family ov 
other would be unnatural and intol 
benefits that we might confer on members of 
not be unnatural. On the contrary, it would be in strict 
with nature. The same law should govern the national fam 
One of the highest duties of Government is the ad 
economic policy as may encourage and develop every industry to 
the soi} and climate of the country are adapted, and, wl 
preserve and protect such industries from destructive for 
tion. Industries which, owing to climatic or other insup« le bar 
it would be manifestly impossible to develop should not be attempted 
or, if foolishly attempted, should not be encouraged or protected. I 
should not think of raising bananas under glass, nor en rage an at- 
r to de 
ormation re 
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vel pa 
tea or coffee plantation—at least not with our p nt in 
garding the probabilities of success in the growth of and coffee in 
the United But I lay this down as t t and f 
mental idea of a tariff: That whenever a given degree of mental and 
physical force exerted in this country will accomplish results equal to 
those accomplished by an equal deg rted 
other country, our tariff charge can not be too high. 
With that principle in practical operation, the com] 
bor would be regulated, not by competition betw 
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States. 
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en our workmen an 


those of lower forms of civilization, but by the natural and unr 
stricted competition among workmen wholly within the borders of our 
own country, who are partakers of and contributors to the same civi 
zation, who are the support and defense of our institutions and are 
| prepared to sustain with their lives the perpetuity of our Governmen 
THE NAT AL WAGI 
I maintain that the natural wage of every m t 
which he is fairly entitled—is the amount he can earn in free and 
restricted competition in his own country with men who are subject 
to the same laws and responsibilities, accustomed to the same manne 


and standard of living. 

To subject men to any keener competition than this or to exact a 
lower standard of wages than would result from the operation of that 
principle would be substantially to declare the ultimate and funda 
mental standard of wages for the world at large to be that rate at whi 
the least skilled workmen of the lowest civilization will consent to 
work and procreate. The American workman will never accept such 
a standard, and he never should do so. He will not consent to bo 
| pressed down into the penury and squalor to which the lal of other 
| lands are subjected and with which, in the main, they are contented. 
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| 
It is much better to do justice at the outset—to concede that the | 
nation is one great family, and that no member of that family has a 
moral right to supply his wants with a cheaper workman than his own 
country aflords, A country taat will employ cheap labor will find | 
that it reacts on those who employ it, and that, in the long run, in- | 
stead of a profit, they will experience a loss by the operation. Our 
workmen are entitled to the control of our markets for the product of 
their industry. They pay the taxes; they constitute the people. It 
is right that they should refuse to be subjected to the barbarous com- 
petition of people who are living under the shadow of standing armies, | 
and who, through ages of oppression, have become accustomed to a 
grade of existence that to our people would make life not worth living. | 
There is no reason whatever why every man in the United States 


The compensation which he receives for his own services in whatever 
occupation he may be employed—and there are few of our people who 
do not work—is based on the average wages of his own community. 


portion to value of service, than he charges for hisown; and this is what 
an adequate tariff justly prevents him from doing. 


Uneer such tariff we are sustaining the conditions of life to which | 


our people are accustomed, At the same time we are creating new 
comforts and inventing new devices by which human wants may be 
supplied with less of human sacrifice. Nor under it can we be in any 
danger of losing the benefit of such inventions as may be made in other 
lands. Science and invention are great travelers, and with the main- 


tenance of such economic policy as may keep at a high level the con- | 


ditions ofall our peopleour country will always attract men of choicest 
skill in every department of the arts. 

The condition of our people being universally acknowledged to be 
superior to that of any other people on the globe, the tariff wall is nec- 
essary to protect them from the squalor and misery prevailing elsewhere. 
If this be a Chinese wall it is only so because it walls out the poverty of 
less favored countries and walls in the prosperity of the United States 
of America 

[8 THE TARIFF A ROBBERY? 

The free-traders and revenue reformers assert that the tariff is a ‘‘ rob- 
bery.”’ 

Can it be a ‘‘robbery’’ of any one to secure to the people of this 
country the opportunity to supply our national wants by the hands of 
our own countrymen? That is all that the highest conceivable tariff 
can secure, 

In times of armed conflict our citizens are required to leave their 
homes and families to take up arms, and at the risk of their lives detend 
the country against armed invasion, Why shonld not the country 
in time of peace protect the labo; of those men from an industrial in- 
vasion no less destructive ? 

if the tariff be a ‘‘robbery,’’ itis first to be observed that all classes 


of people, the robbed as well as the robbing, are better fed, better | 


clothed, and better housed than the people of any other country in the 
world. That is the crucial test of economical policies. 

It is undeniable that the most perfect suiting of occupations to the 
various aptitudes of all the members of the community will be pro- 
duced by the carrying on of the largest variety of industries. 

Is it not then the duty of a country to maintain such industrial policy 
as will secure the greatest possible extent and variety of production, 
leaving to the natural competition between individuals the function of 
preventing undue profits on the part of any? There are 23,000,000 of 
active workers in thiscountry. Among that large number the contests 
and competition of those engaged in the same business may be relied 
on to adjust prices so that none can make a profit greater than the 
average profits of the community. 

But let us see whether there is any robbery effected by a tariff. 

As to such portion of the money collected as is paid to the Govern- 
ment, that goes into the public Treasury and aids in defraying the ex- 
penses of the nation. Inasmuch as all the people share in its benefits, 
that portion can not be considered ‘‘ robbery.’’ 

It will hardly do to ussert that the foreign manufacturer is ‘‘ robbed ”’ 
by our requiring him to deposit in our Treasury a sum of money in 
the nature of a license-fee for the privilege of selling his wares in this 
country. 

The ‘‘ rob ’’ therefore must consistof the difference between a reason- 
able price and the price now charged by the manutacturer. If such 
difference exists, it must constitute a margin so ample as to become a 
strong incentive to the people of any section claiming to be robbed by 
it to organize for themselves competing establishments and thus wholly 
protect themselves against the exaction of the robber. The tariff pro- 
tects them against the foreigner, and all thatis needed to protect them 
against the native robber is for themselves to do the work—to produce 
the article. Why do they not produceit? If they have not the skill, 
they can employ it. There is ample skill in this country ready to go 
wherever sufficient inducement is offered. 

The law operating equally and impartially on all sections of the 
Union, the people of any section claiming to be robbed, yet refusing or 

neglecting to set up establishments for the manufacture of the article 
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| manufacturer, who, the field being all his own, would continu 








through which the robbery is effected, confess, by such refusal or y, 


| gence, that, notwithstanding their complaint, they get the artic|, 


less than they are willing to produce it forthemselves. It throngh the 
adoption of sinister policies the domestic manufacturers should jo 
driven out of business, then both they and those who now complain 
robbery would be equally helpless against the exactions of the foreign 
e, and, + 
at will, enlarge upon the ‘‘robbery.’’. If the ‘‘rob”’ is not sutticient 


to induce competition on the part of those who claim to suitfer by it. j+ 
can not be very great—it can not exist at all except in the ima, 
tions of those who believe that the exigencies of a political par 
more to be consulted than the interests of the country. ‘ 


| UNDER KEEN COMPETITION IN ALL INDUSTRIES, HOW CAN ANY ONE BI 
should not be willing to pay such rates of wages as shall obtain by the | 
free and unrestricted competition of all workmen in his own country. | 


In order that we may arrive at some idea of the possibility o: : 
bery by our manufacturers, let us inquire as to the character of the 
competition existing. 

As the census figures for this year are not yet available, the figu; 


: ' | at command apply to a population not of 65,000,000, but 50,000 00 
He is not entitled to get other men’s labor at any cheaper rate, in pro- 


I do not doubt that they are 40 percent. greater now than in 14+) 
I will take them as they then stood. 

According to the census of 1880 there were 17,972 boot and fac. 

tories in the United States. Hasanybody in this country, then, a ; 

nopoly in the makingof boots and shoes? With the keen competition 
| maintained by nearly eighteen thousand establishments, is it likely 
that purchasers of boots and shoes can be “* robbed ?’’ = It is probab|, 
| the number of establishments is now twenty-five thousand. 
| of those establishments, if it would get trade and keep it, can « 
more for boots and shoes than its competitors charge. 

The census of 1880 also shows that we had 3,841 carriageand wagon 
factories. Is not that number enough to afford the purchaser of car- 9 
riages and wazons ample protection against overcharge, against 
| bery?”’ 
| We had 1,943 manufactories of agricultural implements. Thiv is an 
average of fifty such factories for each State in the Union. Is it at al! 
probable that with active competition for business among so many es 
tablishments any one of them could succeed for any length of tim 
| ‘robbing’? its customers? 
| We had 1,005 cotton factories, working 230,223 looms and 10,921, 14° 
spindles. Is that number not enough to maintain sufficient compet 
tion in the manufacture of cotton goods? Is it likely that with so 
many separate and competing establishments, compelled to ke 
active use so vast an amount of machinery, the profits in the mauu'a 
ure of that class of goods can be maintained above the average protits 
ot business in the United States? If 1,000 establishments, 230),(0 
looms, and 11,000,000 spindles are not enough to keep prices at a reason- 
able level, how wany establishments, how many looms and s; 
would be necessary {or that purpose ? 

We had 4,958 machine-shops. Is not this number enough to 
| up a fair competition in the production and price of machinery 

We had 6,003 factories of furniture and upholstery. Surels 
number of competitors should make it impossible for any one of thes 
factories to make more than a fair average profit in the making 
ture. 

We had 1,005 separate establishments for the making of iron and 
steel. Considering the intensity of the competition in that bi 
and the large amount of capital employed (which in 1880 was $230,- 
000,000), the efforts of each establishment to get business, as agains! 
its competitors, render it certain that the profits of the business must 
bear a normal ratio to the general range of profits throughout the 
country. 

Where competition is free among so vast a population asours there can 
be no robbery in a tariff, no matter how high. Where the materia! {orm- 
ing thestock of an industry is not monopolized itis impossible to conve’ 
ot anybody being robbed. Ourlawsaregeneral, and permit al! our peo- 
ple to enter any pursuit they please. It can not be truthfully said 
that anybody is robbed if everybody is at liberty to enter and folloy 
a pursuit that is profitable. There is an irresistible tendency uncel 
equal conditions to an equalization of the profits of industry as ther 
is to an equalization of wages. 

We are told that the free ingress of foreign-made goods is necessary 
to protectour peopleagainst the extortion and spoliation of the ‘' trusts 
and ‘‘combines’’ of this country. Leaving out of view the fact tha 
| free-trade countries are themselves the home and habitat of trusts «nt 
‘*combines,”’ let me inquire whether our peopleare not perfectly 
able to deal with any that may spring up in this country? |! not 
imagine the helplessness of our condition if there were no other coun'ry 
in the world than our own! How deplorable would be our fate 
we not have the friendly and philanthropic English, French, (eran 
Spaniards, Chinese, and Hindoos to protect us from the exac! mis of 
the ‘‘ robber barons’’ who are “‘ plundering ’’ our people through the 
tariff! How these 65,000,000 of aggressive people would then be p'\" 
dered! How grateful we should feel to the gracious foreigners W)° 
from their distant homes, thousands of miles away, extend the!r s"° 
tering and protecting arms over the oceans and hold in check the pow' 
ot our robber chiefs ! , 

If these theories of the free-traders are correct, it is a wonder ! 
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people so lacking in penetration, so devoid of the instinct of self-pro- | 


tection as our people have thus shown themselves to be, could have 


mustered up courage enough to venture on the experiment of self-gov- 


ernment, 
tain point, we cansuccessfully carry on tree government, yet when a pro- 
tective policy is adopted our Government needs the safety-valve of 
cheaper labor than our country furnishes. While our people have been 
able to organize free political institutions, raise the greatest armies 
known to history, and fight the greatest battles of all time, yet, say 
the tree-traders and the tariff reformers, they are unable to organize and 


a few among their own number. 

This is why the aid of foreign cheap laborers has to be invoked. 
Their efforts are directed to establishing an equilibrium between the 
power of a few of our manufacturers on the one hand, and the power 
ol the remainder of our 65,000,000 on the other! If it were not jor 
the friendly aid of these foreigners, the free-traders fear that the robber 
barons of this country would take from our people all the products of 
their labor, just as the slave masters did from their slaves. 

Mr. President, if the protective wall were removed, most of the great 
manufacturing plants which have taken thirty years to build up would 
be abandoned ina single year. After that the prices of foreign arti- 
cles would rise, while American wages would remain low and would 
constantly trend downward till they reached the foreign level. During 
the continuance ot the fall the only persons benefited would be the 
income classes and such consumers as are not themselves producers. 
They would secure increased command over the labor and property of 
the country. On the other hand, by a continuation of the protective 
policy our great body of skilled artisans through increasing invention 
will continue reducing prices without reducing wages, without jlower- 
ing the conditions of ourcivilization. ‘They will cheapen articles with- 
out cheapening men. 

But, Mr. President, no man is robbed by the tariff. The poor man 
is protected in his employment and in his wages from the competition 
of the halt-starved labor of other countries, and the rich idler is com- 
pelled to contribute his proportion to the maintenance of the national 
policy which shall tend to keep every man at work, by reducing to a 
minimum the quantity of imported articles. 

It is charged that the tariff rate is a tax. 
dent, that it would be more correct to say that it is the price which 
the foreign manufacturers pay to this country for the privilege of sell- 
ing the product of foreign labor in our market. 

A duty of 40 per cent. ad valorem means that for every $100,000 
worth of labor in the concrete which the foreigner ships into this coun- 
try we charge him $40,000. That is to say, we charge him that sum 
for the privilege os cheating; our workmen out of the work of this coun- 
try, to which ' maintair. they have the first right and title. 

{i is Lhe bows whieh we foreign manufactuier pays us for the privi- 
lege of selling in our market Lhe work of thousands of laborers whe can 
not be called upon to defend the country in time of danger. 


The free-trade theory seems to be that while, up to a cer- | 


| in the sense that each citizen is taxed for the ben 


tentional, that under equal conditions they are unable to compete with 
their fellow-countrymen in other portions of the Union. More than 
that, it is a plea of supreme indifference to the weliare and advance- 
ment of their workingmen and to the development of diversified in- 
dustries in their States. 

It is charged that by the imposition of a tariff on imported goods one 
man is taxed tor the benefit of another. That is not the fact. except 
tit of all, and all are 


taxed for the benefit of each, If by excluding foreign goods greater 


| results are achieved in our own country, if there comes to be a larger 
carry on an industrial system, owing to the marauding proclivities of | 


It strikes me, Mr. Presi- | 


proportion of production per day or per year than would otherwise take 
place, the nation is richer, not only in dollars and cents, but inesti- 
mably richer in the fact that it secures a wide range and variety of oc- 
cupations for its own citizens. With all industries established, and all 
the people in their aptitudes, the largest possible aggregate of wealth 
is produced. Who shall secure that wealth? Who is entitled to it? 
The persons who produce it. 


THE EMPLOYER AND THE W tK MEN 


The free-traders assert that our manufacturers make too much money. 
But we do not hear that, on the whole, the owners of our manufactur 
ing establishments are as rich as the manufacturing barons of free-trade 
England, nor of those of Germany or France, nor are our manufacturers 
credited with making as much money in proportion to their plant. 

Two or three persons are occasionally mentioned in the public press 
who, it is said, have realized fortunes in some manufacturing business, 
Nothing is said of the thousands of men throughout the country who 
have devoted their whole lives to manufacturing pursuits and have 
simply paid their way and made ordinary profit 
a hobby with our free-trade friends to ascribe to the 
the tariff every fortune made in this country. 

The majority of American manutacturers find no greater reward for 
the money invested than is men for the money 
otherwise invested. As soon as it becomes evident that investment in 
any special line of business in this or any other country is more profit- 
able than the average investments of the community, capital, ever on 
the alert, invades the more profitable department and reduces the 


It is something of 


**iniquities ’’ of 


found by ether busine 


profits. This rule applies to manufactures as to everything else 
Of the whole amount of money received by the American manufact- 
| urer, the workmen get a partand theemployera part. Inother words, 
between them the employer and the workmen of this country get all 


The Democratic party says that we ought to sell them that privilege | 


for less. The Republican party, on the contrary, maintains we ought 
to charge the foreigner very much more, and enough even to abso- 
lutely prohibit him from bringing his goods here at any price. 

If an American manufacturer, by genius of organization and the 
faculty of directing the employment of great numbers of men, aided 
perhaps by patents for valuable and beneficent inventions, succeeds in 
making a competence, he is pointed at by the free-traders from one end 


of the country to the otheras a baleful example of the oppressive | 


character of our tariff legislation, as though he had robbed the com- 
munity. 
the United States we will observe that the proportion of it realized in 
manufacturing industries is comparatively small, In this country, as 
in all countries, great wealth has been made ior the most part in real 
estate and in railroads. 

I admit that when the tariff is first levied, those who are mostalert, 
those who are most active in mind or body, or both, are the first to reap 
the greatest benefit from it, and they may perhaps for a time hold some 
advantage. But it will not be long before the American people ‘‘catch 
on.’ It would be a poor compliment for a Senatoror Member of Con- 
gress to pay to his constituents to say of them that they would longallow 
any class to have an advantage over them. American citizens very soon 
enter into a contest for their share of any advantages offered by the 
tarifflaws or any other laws, these advantages being offered to all alike. 

I should be loath to state that my constituents would long continue 


If, however, we observe the disposition of the wealth of 


exchanging two days of their labor for one day of the labor of people 
of any other section of the country, provided the same opportunities 


and provisions of law were open to all. 


The greatest bodies of iron ore in this country are to be found in Ala- | 


bama; the greatest mines of lead in Missouri; the greatest sugar-fie|ds 
in Louisiana, 
timber, and large areas of arable land. Those States are governed by 
the same general laws that govern the other States. They have nat- 
ural advantages equal to those of any State in the Union. For them 
to say thet a law imposing a tariff for the protection of their laborers 
is @ robbery of them, is nothing short of an admission, however unin- 
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All those States liave fine water courses, large bodies of 


that is made in the business. 

Suppose it to be agreed that at the end of eac! 
and their employer should sit down to divide or « 
products of their labor. Suppose there should be 
one employer. Suppose it were agreed that those products should be 
transformed into a dinner for ten. Imagine the nine workmen seated 
around the table, with the employer atthe head. Imagine 
men. after eating what had heen set beforethem, rising from the table, 
pale, gaunt, and hungry, haviny received hard! eno 
first stage of animal hunger, and imag 
same table, his stomach gorged with terrapin-stew and canvas-back 
duck and his veins distended with potations of 
Mumm’s extra dry. 

That, in effect, is the picture which the free-traders give us 
relation between employer and employed in this country. And how 
do they propose to remedy that state of affairs? What substitute 
do they offer the workman for this modern form of Barmecide’s feast? 
To give them a share ot the good things? Oh, no. Simply to take 
from the head of the table and from the American employer the ter- 
rapin-stew, the canvas-back duck, and the other delicacies of life, and 
give them to the English, French, and German employer, leaving the 
place at the head of the American table as bare as the other places 
and giving the workmen no chance to secure more than they now re- 
ceive. Theremedy proposed by the Republican party is one which 
says to the workingmen seated at the table, ‘‘ This dinner is for all, 
employer and employed; divide it out between you according as you 
shallagree. It is for each of you to see to it that you get your fair 
share.’’?’ And the workman is rapidly learning to look after his in- 
terests in that regard, 

There is no law in this or any other country which prescribes the 
compensation of labor; and there is no doubt that there are in th 
country, asin all countries, greedy employ 
pay their workmen but one-half th 


lay the workmen 
sume directly the 
nine workmen and 


the work- 


rh to satisly the 


ine the eu ployer rising from the 
Pommeéry Sec or 


of the 


ers who wonld, if they could, 


i 
r present wages. but every man 





knows that in this country the employer does not have things all his 


own way by any means, The workm 
Know the 

They very well understand that the on! m 
labor are fixed is by agreement of both sides, and they show a constantly 
increasing confidence in their own power to protect themselves from 
unjust exactions. [But instead of being benetited by the policy which 
the Democratic party favors, whatever profit rue from the prod 
ucts of labor yulid by that policy be destroyed, so that the work 


y metho I OY WhicilT 


now ac 


ingman, no matier how earnestly he may strug could receive n¢ 
more than he now receives, because t! would no more to divide. 
The only change which the Democratic party 1 mends is one by 











which all would leave the table—employer and employed alike—lank 
and emaciated. 

The laborer makes every effort in his power to get all the money he 
can for the sma)lest amount of labor; the employer, on the other hand, 
attempts to secure all the labor he can for the smallest amount of money. 
When the workmen do not receive their proper share, their growing 
intelligence will soon secure it. It is but a question of organization, 
and of the adoption by them of wise measures. The situation is abso- 
lutely at the control of labor, but the laborers are not yet in condition 
to guide and regulate the great force of which they are the exponents. 
if the laborers of the world should refuse to work, there would be po 
capital, and the capitalist would have to become himself a laborer. 

When laborers understand how to unite and what rightly to insist 
upon—especially when they understand what it is that can be insisted 
on without destruction of the business in which they are engaged— 
when they know what is their just due and adopt wise and intelligent 
measures to obtain it, they will receive the equivalent of the entire 
products of theirlabor, less cost of management, renewal of plant, in- 
terest on investmeut, and a percentage tocover risks. The determina- 
tion of the sum will require intelligence, virtue, wisdom, patience, and 
patriotism; and it will require those faculties not merely from leaders 
oflabor, but from the whole body of labor. The schoolmaster is abroad, 
and thesituation is full of hope. 

It is a circumstance to be noted that the greater the knowledge of a 
workman, the higher his intellectual grade, the higher the grade ot 
his wages. Even in countries in which the average range of wages is 
low, the intelligent workman extorts from capital a larger share of the 
product than is received by those in the same pursuit who have not 
become so well instructed, 
manufacturers from theiremployés, they are not exactions based on or 
created by the tariff. If they depended on a tariff the European work- 
men should be better off than the American. 

Whatever the horoscope of labor, industrial development can not yet 
dispense with the employer. Without the genius of organization and 
of effective and successtul direction large bodies of men could not be 
kept continuously occupied. With the infinite variety of human apt- 
itudes it ‘is in the nature of things that assome men are equipped for 
detailed execution others are equipped for general supervision; and 
no co-ordination of effort can be complete and harmonious that has not 
room for both classes. In the true sense, therefore, the employer is 
not the enemy of the worker; nor, in the same sense, is the worker the 

enemy of the employer. They are simply indispensable to each other. 
Advancing knowledge will equitably prescribe the rightful share of 
each. 


rm ‘Ii ‘ LISERTY AS A FACTOR IN THE DETERMINATION OF WAGES, 


A most powerful factor in the determination of wages is the spirit 
of liberty. ‘he unfettered igterchange of thought exercised by the 
people of this Republic, theig Mabounded freedom of association, and 
the absence of depressing, tyrannical, and overawing castes and aris- 
tocracies—all have potent influence in establishing the rates of wages 
of this country. 

This is the answer to the inquiry of the free-traders why wages are 
higher in free-trade England than in protected France or Germany. 
The teaching of history is that increase of wages and improvement of 
conditions for the laboring classes have always followed accessions to 
the spirit of liberty. The pay of labor of all kinds is low where des- 
potism prevails, where labor is considered dishonorable. or less honor- 
able than idleness, and where standing armies stand ready to silence 
complaint and repress agitation. All improvements in the material 
conditions of people keep pace with their self-assertion and independ- 
ence. This is evinced by a consideration of the average rates of wages 
paid in several of the countries of Europe to the ordinary mechanic. 
A free-trade writer of authority, quoted by the San Francisco Chronicle, 
states the wages of ordinary mechanics in Europe to be on the average 
as follows: 


Great Britair 
France ........ 
Germany 
Italy 

Russia 





By a glance at these figures we observe the writing, to * practi- 
cally ii harmony with the proportional development of liberty in the 
several countries. 

In the presence of standing armies of millions of men, the process 
of industrial no less than political emancipation is necessarily slow; 
but it is manifest that wages rise in proportion as liberty mses, But | 
in all countries the selfishness of mankind is such that the laborer 
would be in poor condition had he to depend on the generosity of his 
employer. Ihave a higher opinion, a more hopeful view of the sit- 
uation than to suppose that what the workman gets for wages, or is to 
get for wages, is to be what the employer sees fit to give him. 

When the workman gets his full share of the products of his labor, 
the only advance he can then make—an advance fully equivalent to 
an advance in wages—will be through improvement in methods of pro- 
duction. Thusif two poirs of shoes can, with improved machinery, be 
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If any exactions are made by American | 








made with thesame sacrifice that before was required to make one i 
then, so far as concerns shoes, the wages of the workman have be n 
doubled. When invention shall have asserted itself progressively alon« 
the lines of labor, effecting in each as much improvementas may hia 


be doubled, because with the same amount of compens: 


10n the work 
man gets double the comforts that he got before. 


WAGES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


There is no reason whatever why every man in the United 
should not be willing to pay such rates of wages and sncb pri 
commodities as shall patural)y resalt from the free and unrest 
competition of all our own people. 

When trade between a people is perfectly free, as ia this « 

| there can not, on the average and in the long run, be higher way 

to those employed in one industry than tothosein another. Wh, 
any one industry gives indication that the compensation paid to | 
engaged in it is on the average greater than the compensation p. 
other occupations, the industry paying the higher compensation 
vaded by men from the occupations paying less, and thus wag 
stantly tend to an equalization. This invasion may continue to a | 
at which, by the overstocking of the labor market in the favor 
dustry, wages may finally decline to a point lower than the’a, 
| rates prevailing in other industries. 

Under the Democratic policy if wages fall in Europe our ind 
stand in danger of destruction. On the other hand, while pro! ‘ 
to be the special friend of the workingman, the Democratic party wou 
| set on foot a policy which would render impossible any increas: 
| wages of our own people. 

I favor the erection of a tariff wall so high that no possible rei: 
of wages in Earope would enable the foreign manufacturer to sca, 
I would have itso high that absolutely nothing but the competi 
of our own workmen with one another would fix wages in this « 

| try. That is competition enough among 23,000,000 workers. | 
| people of this country are entitled to such wages as result from th 





restricted competition of their own producers. 

In the debate on the tariff in both Houses of Congress long d 
sions were had as to the exact amount of duty which should lx 
on imported goods to makeup for the difference between wages in 
| country and wages abroad. In these discussions the Democrat 
fected to admit that their object was to keep the duty at such po 
would provide for that difference. 

But suchan admission presupposes that wages in this country ar 
exactly what they should be. ThisI deny. My ideaas to the p 
rates of wages for American labor is that they should result from 
unrestricted competition of our own people; and I do not admit 
the American laborer as yet gets his full share of the products o 
industry. I do not admit that wages are yet what they will be 

The true wages that should obtain in the United States wil! 
be known until, first, all our workmen shall be protected absolutely 
against the squalid competition of other lands; and, peeedly, until 
they shall receive the equivalent of the value which they severa 
contribute to the products of their industry. 

It is sometimes charged as a reproach against the protective p 
that in some special protected industry wages tend to a minim 
Where this occurs it isan unerring indication of the vicious dist: 
tion of industries, and one of the most distressing consequences of tlic 
maladjustment. Theremedy indicated is, not a reduction of the tar: 
but a wider diversification and distribution of industries, so that «ll 
persons who want employment may not be compelled to seek it in 
the same occupation. 

It is obvious that if industries be relatively few, with large num- 
bers of men seeking employment, those men must distribute them 
| selves as best they may, and without intelligent adjustment, an 
| the few industries in operation. If a larger number enter into a 
| 
| 





| special pursuit than are needed to meet the demands of production in 

| that pursuit wages will inevitably decline, The function of a prot 
ive tariff, carried to its furthest limit, is to obviate the necessity for 
this. Its tendency is to encourage the establishment of a variety ol 
industries and so to increase opportunities for employment, not in one 
or two, but in a great diversity of occupations. 

No inference injurious to the tariff can therefore be drawn from the 
fact that at times in some occupations wages tend toa minimum. 
This is rather a sign that the tariff is too low to encourage the csta 
lishment of a sufficient variety of industries to absorb all the labor o! 
the community. 

Bat whatever the condition of labor in this country, it is infinitely 
superior to the conditions of labor in the home of free trade. 
COMPARISON OF THE CONDITIONS OF LABOR IN A FREE-TRADE COUNTEY AND! 

A PROTECTION COUNTRY. 

What is the testimony on that point of those who have person: 
knowledge? 

John Morley, speaking of Great Britain, makes the following strik 
ing statement: 


It is an awful fact—it is really not short of awful—that in this country, wilh 
ali its wealth, all its vast resources, all its power, 45 per cent., that is to say, 


been effected in the making of shoes, then oo all Wages vw ave 
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nearly one-half, of the persons who reach the age of sixty are or have been 


paupers, I say that it is a most tremendous fact, and I can not —e_ any 
subject more worthy of the attention of the legislature, more worthy of the at- 
tention of us all. 

Said John Ruskin: 

Though England is deafened with yinning-wheels, her people have not 
clothes: though she is black with the = of tuel, they die of cold; and 


though she has sold her soul for grain, they die of hunger. 


Let me read from an article published in the London Evening News 
I £ 


of November 14, 1888: 
MR. H, J. PETTIFER ON HIS AMERICAN TRIP 

Last night the executive committee of the Workmen’s Association for De- 
fense of British Industry held their first meeting since the return of their secre- 
tary from the United States. That gentleman gave at considerable length his 
experience of that country, where he had addressed thirty large meetings. 
Amongst other things he stated that it was very hard to make American work- 
ingmen believe that their English brothers had any voice in the government of 
this country, as the first question he was invariably asked was, How is it pos 
sible for Engiish workingmen to have control of the laws that regulate the tariff, 
and yet continue to admit the productions of other countries duty free? This 
was a question which he was unable toanswer. He said hedid not believe the 
Sackville incident had much to do with the result of the Presidential election. 

The Republican majority was composed of seceding Democrats, many of 
whom were naturalized English and Irish citizens, who had been driven outof 
their native country by free imports, and who were afraid that Cleveland, if re- 
elected, would reduce the American tariff. He met with great numbers of work- 
ingmen who, still calling themselves Democrats, had decided to vote for Harri- 
son and protection. Mr. Pettifer said he was sure that free trade between 
this country and America would in the long run be injurious to the British work- 
man, as one of the first results of it would be the bringing down of American 
wages to the English level, or even below it, and with reduced wages the Amer- 
icans would not only become our great competitors in foreign markets, but 
would also lose their present purchasing power, and consequently could not 
buy as much of us as they do now. 

The only people he found in America who were in favor of what is there called 
English free trace were the professors of political economy at the different co!- 
leges. Asa proof of the purchasing powerof the wages obtained in the United 
States, Mr. Pettifer showed the boots he was wearing, bought in Boston, Mass., 
which could be purchased there by one day’s wages, while in this country it 
would take at least two days’ wages to buy a pairof the samequality. Publi 
meetings in the States are always orderly and well conducted, it being consid- 
ered a disgrace to any person to attempt to interrupt the speaker. 

You are supposed to applaud as much as you like, but not to hiss, groan, or 
shout. If you do not like what is being said you walk out, and the test of the 
ability of the orator is his power io hola theaudienceto the finish. Healsogave 
the average earnings of twenty girlstaken haphazard from the wages books of 
Goff & Sons’ braid works, Pawtucket, R. I., showing that they averaged $35 per 
month, or 35s. in English money per week, these young women being able to 
earn enough in one week to keep themselves in voard and lodging over three 
weeks. He alsostated on theauthority of Mr, Conat, superintendent of Messr= 
Coates’s thread works in the same city, that they paid double wages in thei! 
American factory to what they paid in Paisley, Scotland. 

Mr. Pettifer gave other figures to show the difference in wages between FE: 
land and America in a variety of trades, but maintained that, after all, compar- 
isons of wages are always more or less misleading. The true test is, what 
has the wage-earner got left after paying for rent. clothes, food, and taxes? 
Looked at from this point of view, and supposing the people in both countries 
to have steady work (which asa rule they have got in America and have not 
got in England), we find thatat the end of the year, the American workman, on 
an average, will have $175, or about £36 in E nglish’ money, left to spend in lux- 
uries, or to save for an old age, and the English workwan will have $50, or 
about £10 in English money left to use for the same purpose. : 

Mr. Pettifer told a very amusing anecdote about a free-trade Englishman he 
visited while in the State of New Hampshire. This man, although admitting 
that he bad been forced to emigrate because he could not compete in England 
with German productions, was almost moved to tears when he said, ** This tariff 
isatax. We in America are taxed from the crown of our head tothe sole of our 
foot ; from hat to boots it is one long tax,” and looking round his well-furnished 
sitting-room for an illustration of his argument, he went ontosay, “*Thaty, ano 
is taxed, that sewing-machine is taxed, that carpet is taxed,’ ete., and finished 
up by saying that he never had to pay a tariff tax on those articles while in 
England. *‘ihatisquite true,” interrupted the wife, ‘ because we did not hay 
them when we lived in England.” And,as Mr. Pettifer truly remarked, that 

ut the whole matter in a nutshell. In America, where allthese luxuries are 

ed, the workingman has got them; while in England, where they are al 
lowed to come in duty free, he has to do without them, 


That is the frauk statement of an English workingman as to the rel- 
ative conditions of the masses of the people in his country and in the 
United States. But, as he seems to be a protectionist, I will supple- 
ment his statement wi.i that of a free-irader whose testimony wil! not 
be suspected of bias. The lato Matthew Arnold, in an article in the 
Nineteenth Century, for April, 1°84, on ‘‘ Civilization in the United 
States,’’ concedes with candor chat for all persons whose income is 
within the limit of £300 (31,500) no country in the world offers such 
advantagesasthis. Such isthe comment Of a distinguished free-trader 
as to a country which at the time of his writing had had overa quarter 
of a century’s experience of protection. Inasmuch as those whose in 
comes fall within the limit named by Mr. Arnold include the great 
bulk of mankind, we can bear up against his strictures with regard to 
other features of our civilization. 

If we have high wages and high civilization for the masses in this 
country, then in order to keep wages and civilization on a high plane 
a tarif is indispensable. If we are to permit the product of the labor 
of the foreign workman, underpaid and underfed as he is, to com- 
pete in our home market with the product of our own workme! D 
shall we permit that competition to take place without exacting a: 
return for the privilege? 
much food per head as the people of Europe, expend six times as much 
per head for education, cheerfully contribute of their earnings in many 
other directions to support the civilization of this country, ‘and stand 
ready to defend it if need be with their lives—-hall they permit for- 
eigu manufacturers from a distance of thousands of miles to carry on 
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business in all the towns and citi the United States without 
contributing in any way whatever to upport of our institutions 
or Government? 

Shall we permit them to compet 2 ou wh market with our ow! 
people on perfectly even terms? It so, the consequ will not b 
slow to make themselves felt. The competition for the present may 
be only with the English, the French the Ger s, | it is a pro- 
gressive competition. What is to ma it stop with the competition 
of Europe? If cheapness is the desideratum it « not stop there 
Reaching beyond the Englishman, the Frenchman, and the German, 
‘ur competition will soon be with the half-clothed Hindoo, and, be- 
yond him, with the naked inhabitant of the Con Is this to be the 
measure of the ultimate civilization the Ur F 

\ 

While in one breath we are told that t ( rs are robbing 
the people and growing rich upon the enormous prolits of their | 
ness, the result of a wicked tariif, in the next we are informed th 
for want of ‘‘free raw materials’’ the manufacturers are unable to 
keep their factories going, and are compelled to go out of business. 


What are *‘raw materials? 


rhe man dealing in pig-iron deems an article ‘raw mat until he 





has expended labor on it, ignoring the labor of the to miners. The 
man who makessteel callsit ‘‘ raw material’’ until he sit into steel 
He ignores the laior of the miner and the iron mar urer, The 
man who manufa vures cutlery includes in his cate of raw material 
the finished ’’ billet of steel, and denies that it is ; hed’’ prod- 
uct till it has been made into cutlery. The ship-builder considers the 
finished plate of steel to be ‘‘raw material’’ until he puts it into his 
ship. And so on through the entire series of industries, until the 
material that started out at $5 a ton as iron ore ends ) watch-springs 


¥ material.’ 
ywness Oi 


Each man in histurn considersit ‘1 
only 


at $276,000 a ton ! 
This view can be excused 


upon the ground of the nar 


5 





human vision in all matters pertaining to self. Theonly period at which 
the article was, strictly speaking, ‘‘raw material *’ was while it lay, 
inert, useless, and valueless in the bowels of the earth moment 
a pick was applied to it, or ashaftsunk to facilitate its extraction, labor 
entered into the value of the article, and although ty be claimed 
that most of the labor employed in mining iron ore is not skilled, yet 
it is labor. 

The miners are among us, and must live. If i es should be 
imported without limit, on the ground that they a raw material,’ 
hundreds of thousands of American citizens would be deprived of thei: 
means of livelihood, and being without skill in other directions would 
be driven back to the land, from which, in isolation, to eke ont a scanty 

ubsistence, and by competition reduce the alread ifficiently lo 
compensation of agriculture. Each man thinks he should have, fre 
of tariff duties, whatever is ‘‘ raw material’’ in his business. This i 
saying to — long line of those who at various stages prepared the 
material f for his use, “* You shall starve in order that I may increase 
my pro fits.’ 

WHO AR ru PRO! rAW } rt \ 

I a rs of these ‘‘raw materials”’ are the men without tech- 
nical education—large numbers of people who in youth had not the 
advantages of schooling or the opportunity of acquiring ill in the 
production of a more highly finish d product. They are the very m 
that most of all appeal to our sense of justice for protection. The 
| them yst helpless 1 nembers of the community the men thontalt 
tive. They are, for the most part, the uninstructed foreigners among 
| us; the victims of the free-trade policies, or, it the despotism 
| of the Governments under whi h they were born 
| When the liberty-loving people of this country speak of ‘‘the de 
trodden masses of Europe,’’ these are the very men they have in m« 
tal contemplation. When those men become citize this countr 
| they come to cast their lot with us. They ar I 1at shall 
| do with them? Is there to be no hope held out tothem? Are igno 
| rance and poverty to become perpetual and recognized conditions « 
some class in this country? Ar s those people not to be uplifted ? 

When they become members of a community in 1 h the life of t] 
masses is on a relatively high plane they become subjected to the highe 
responsibilities and the greater expenditures characteristic of that 
life. Are they, who most need the helping hand, to be the only c 
to be brought into direct competition with the wretchedly paid la 
of foreign countries, with a class of people who are not only wretcl 
| fed an | clothed, but upon many of whom no gover tal or oth 
| responsibilities are permitted to rest, who are suffered to maintain 
| physical existence, while watchful and powerful military organizations 
| stand ready to keep them in their places? The conditions of life and 
| of citizenship for that class in this country differ so absolutely from 
th ye of like classes abroad that to remove the tariff protection iron 
| ‘*raw materials ’’ would leave absolutely without livelihood ¢ 
| men already the most needy and helpless in the community 

if the protection be taken from some forms of skilled industry t! 
workers will not be altogether helpless. They may get along by going 
intoother occupations. The wool-spinner can, ona pinch, earn alive! 
hood at cotton spinning, the machinist can become a factory hand, the 
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factory hand can invade the occupation of the producer of ‘‘ raw ma- 
terial.’’ Dut there is no alternative for those already engaged in the 
production of raw material. 

Every industry in a nation is interwoven with each other industry. 
(ll industries are interdependent. It is a maxim of political economy 
that every man’s income is derived in part from the income of every 
other man in the community. An injary to one industry, therefore, 
isaninjury toall, That which lessens the prosperity of one lessens 
in a greater or less degree the prosperity of all. Hence, I maintain that 
no man has a moral right to bring into this country, in competition 
with the products of home industry, any article that is orcan be manu- 
factured here with no more effort than is required to manufacture it 
elsewhere. This is the fundamental principle ov which a protective 
tariff is based. 

The Government, as representing all the people, and charged with 
the duty of seeing that the Kepublic take no harm, has a right to 
say that no man, to gratify a selfish cupidity, shall buy from abroad 
any article which his own country is able to produce with an expendi- 
ture of energy no greater than is necessary to produce the article else- 
where. The state has a right to say that no man shall havehis wants 
supplied for a less compensation than can be secured by the free play 
of competition among the people of his own country and within the 
borders of that country. The rate of wages to which the workers of 
that country are entitled is the rate dictated by fair and free competi- 
tion among themselves. They are entitled to be protected from the 
influence of the lower rates of wages ruling in foreign countries. 

It is the duty of the state to interpose barriers against the degrada- 
tion of its people by industrial invasion no less than by armed invasion. 
These barriers may take the form of a money payment which the for- 
eign manufacturer pays to the Goverament fur the privilege of com- 
peting with our industries in our own country. That form it takes in 
the tariff. 

HOW THE DEMOCRATIC POLICY 


WOULD DESTROY ALL OUR INDUSTRIES, 


In his somewhat celebrated tariff message, the chief of the free-trade 
party, Mr. Cleveland, when President, referred to the small number 
of farmers engaged in wool-raising compared with all the farmers in the 
country, and used the fact of the comparative smallness of theit num- 
ber to enforce his argament that foreign wool should be admitted free 
olduty. He also says, ‘‘It may fairly be assumed that a large propor- 
tion of the sheep owned by the tarmers throughout the country are 
found in small flocks numbering from twenty-five to fifty.’’ On this 
theory of the then President we may assume that the average flock 
consists of thirty-five sheep. 


WOOL 


According to the figures of the Bureau of Statistics the total number 
of sheep in the United States in 1887 was 44,759,414. Mr. Cleveland 
said (and I accept his statement) that ‘‘a large proportion’’ of those 
sheep consists of small flocks. Just what he means by a ‘‘ large pro- 
portion ’’ we are allowed toinfer. It might be fairly within the line 
to say that 75 per cent. , or three-quarters of the whole number of sheep, 
consists of those smali flocks, but to keep within bounds I will assume 
the number to be 65 per cent. Sixty-five per cent., then, of all the 
sheep in the country consists of ‘‘ small flocks, numbering from twenty- 
five to fifty,’’ say thirty-five, sheep each. 

Sixty-five per cent. of 44,759,414, is 29,083,619, which, divided by 
35, gives 850,960 as the number of separate flocks. That means 830,- 
960 separate farmers or woo!-raisers owning flocks of 35 sheep each. 
On Mr. Cleveland’s own rule of ascertainment, therefore, there are over 
830,000 farmers who are directly benefited by the tariff on wool. If 
we estimate five persons to each family, it will appear that there are 
4,000,090 persons directly and pecuniarily interested in the wool tariff. 
This may be a ‘‘small proportion’’ of the population, but it is a very 
considerable number of persons. 

If this theory of Mr. Cleveland’s be correct, that because the number 
of persons engaged in a particular industry is not a ‘‘large proportion 
of the population’ therefore the product of their labor should have 
no protection whatever, what would become of the industries of the 
United States? Who shall judge when the number of persons en- 
gaged in any special industry is sufficient to warrant the protection of 
that industry? Andif the needsand condition of the country warrant 
or demand the establishment of an industry essential to its industrial 
independence why should it not be established and maintained irre- 
spective of the number engaged in it? 

In a great self-sustaining nation of 65,000,000 people, with the 
multiplicity of occupations that should prevail among them, with a 
proper variety and co-ordination of their industries, the number of per- 
sons engaged in any one industry can never bear any large proportion 
to the entire population. Indeed, the smaller the number in any one 
industry, provided it be sufficient to supply the wants of the country, 
the better. What is wanted is an infinite variety of occupations, that 
each man way find that for waich he is best fitted. 

Mr. Cleveland called wool ‘‘ raw material,’’ but by the application 
of his own rule we find as many as 830,000 farmers with whom wool is 
a finished product; that is to say, a product into which a partof their 
Jabor has entered, If we take the principle laid down by him as to 











the industry of wool-raising and apply it to the various other ocenn. 
tions and industries followed by the people of the United States. 
shall make short work of the entire body of our industries, 


we 


BOOTS AND SHOBS. 

If wool should be admitted free of duty because only 830,000 far: 
are engaged in its production—that being but ‘‘a small fraction 
the population—then boots and shoes should be admitted free, bec. 
by the census of 1880 only 194,000 shoemakers were engaged 
industry. If we should have free trade in wool, why not free t: 
shoes? Reducing the duty would not suit Mr. Cleveland, for | 
plied question is, ‘‘ Why should the entire population be ‘taxe) 
the benefit of afew?’’ If wool must go on the free-list, why not » 
and shoes ? 


i€ 


s 


COTTON FABRICS. 

Again, the cotton-mills of the country in 1880 gave occupa 
169,771 operatives. This, too, is “‘a small fraction’ of the popula- 
tion. Why should we place a duty on imported cottons? Why no 
buy our cotton goods in England, and keep the workmen of that couy- 
try busy making for us all the cotton cloth we need in the United 
States ? 


) 


HATS, 

By the same census the number of hatters in the United Stat 
1880 was 16,860. This, again, isa ‘‘small fraction”’’ of the population 
Why should we put a duty on hats made in foreign countries in orde 
that 16,860 American hatters may be kept busy? The idea of Mr, 
Cleveland and his Democratic friends is that in any case it is 1 
workman who gets the benefit of the duty, but the employer. 
then, should we think for a moment of keeping any duty on hat 
Why not admit all hats duty free? 

CLOTHING. 

Why, too, should we have any duty on foreign-made clothes? Wh 
not have all our ready-made clothing made abroad? The number ot 
tailors in the United States in 1880 was 133,756, which is but ‘a small 
fraction’’ of the population. Should the ready-made clothing 0: Lo 
don and Liverpool be ‘‘taxed’’ merely to support 133,000 Am 
tailors? 

CARPETS. 

Onur carpet makers in 1880 numbered 17,088. Why should not 
eign-made carpets be admitted free to compete in our home 
with carpets made by our own people ? 

PAPER, 

Our paper-mills in 1880 employed 21,430 operatives. 
small fraction of the population. Why should we care to foster | 
industry? Wecanget good papers madeabroad. If wool shou! hay 
the benefit of iree trade, why not much more so paper? 


This is 


IRON AND STEEL, 


The number of iron and steel workers in the United States i 
was 114,539. This, again, is a ‘‘ small fraction ’’ of the population. Why 


| should we attempt to bolster up a business that employs only 111,539 





people out of the entire population of this vastcountry? If the wa 
paid these men benefit nobody but themselves, then we are depriving 
the workmen of Liverpool and Birkenhead of the work to which, by 
reason of the long establishment of their industries, they may be consi! 
ered tairly entitled. 


res 


MACHINERY, 

We had in the United States in 1880 some 101,130 machinists. Wy 
should we buy machines made by them in preference to those made 
more cheaply abroad? One hundred thousand men form but a ‘smal! 
fraction’’ of our population. It the wool grown by 830,000 farmer 
should be on the free-list, why not the product of the labor of 1()),000 
machinists ? 


CARRIAGES AND WAGONS, 


Our carriage and wagon makers in 1880 numbered 49,887. Shonld 
we impose a ‘‘tax’’ on foreign carriages and wagons and deprive ow 
people of the benefit of patronizing foreign workmen and the pleasur: 
of sending our money out of the country merely to benefit such “0 
small fraction’”’ of our population as 50,000 carriage and wagon makers ° 

And so, if the list were continued, we si ould find the industries 0! 
the country utterly wiped out piecemeal by applying to each in turn 
the views of the Democratic President with regard to the wool-raising 
industry. 

The denial of protection to any one pursuit on the ground of th 
smal! number engaged in it serves, pro tanto, to drive people out of if, 
to overcrowd other pursuits and correspondingly depressing tue i 
wards of labor in the other branch. But it brings no benelit ev 
then. As soon as the occupation is destroyed in this country an’ +’ 
workmen dispersed into other occupations the prices of the artic'e 
which it had produced and which now must be imported would at 
once be increased. So that we should not only injure our workmen, 
but compel all our people needing the articles produced in that occa- 
pation to pay the foreign mannfacturer whatever price he may ©oose 
to put upon his own production. 

ARE THERE SOME UNPROTECTED INDUSTRIES? 


In the tariff message to which I have referred, Mr. Cleveland takes 





occasion to declare that many of our industries are unprotected, and 
implies that those who follow them are robbe: by the protective tariff. 

He maintains that no protection is afforded to the blacksmith, the 
mason, the baker, the plasterer, the carpenter, the railroad employé, 
the milliner, the day-laborer, the domestic servant, nor to the persons 
engaged in professions, such as doctors, lawyers, clergymen, etc. 

On the very contrary, Mr. President, I maintain that those are the 
most absolutely protected of all industries. 

The utmost that the highest protective tariff could do-—even a tarift 
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of absolute exclusion—would be to decree that all the work of the | 


country should be done by the people living in the country, and that 
the rates of wages and of profits should be regulated by their unre- 
stricted competition among themselves. No protective tariff ever en- 
acted in this country has been so high as to have that effect. 

Such being the case, those so-called ‘‘ unprotected ’’ industries enjoy 
&@ much more stringent protection than that of a tayiff. Were it possi- 
ble to construct honses in Europe and send them, ready-made, to this 
country, it would become our duty to protect specifically, by a tariff 
charge on imported houses, the occupations of the mason, the brick- 
layer, the carpenter, the plasterer, the painter, etc. In their favor is 
ceaselessly operating a barrier more efiective than the custom-house— 
a barrier erected by nature—and equivalent to a tariff of exclusion. 

This applies equally to the blacksmith, the domestic servant, the 
lawyer, the doctor, ete. In the very nature of things it is impossible 
that they can have European competition. Their only competition 
is with the inhabitants of their own country—just such competition 


| with the cobbler’s bench and the tinker’s 


as the protected industries would enjoy were the tariff so high that not | 


a dollar’s worth of foreign product could be imported into this country. 

Such of our people as are engaged in those occupations have there- 
fore no need of any other barrier than that which nature provides for 
their protection. It is a barrier which neither time nor circumstances 
can remove. Noman not standing op American soil can enter into 
competition with them. Competing with Americans only, they will 
always receive such rates of compensation as shall result from the un- 
restricted competition of our own people, uninfluenced by the low com- 
pensation of labor in other lands, 

If it be said that our unskilled laborers are liable to competition by 
reason of the free immigration of the unskilled laborers of toreign lands, 
I answer that our skilled workmen are liable to precisely the same 
competition by the equally free immigration of the foreign skilled 
workmen. But our skilled workmen are subject to the additional 
disadvantage of the competition created by the importation of the 
products of foreign skilled labor. 

UNSKILLED LABOR HAS THE HIGHEST CONCEIVABLE PROTECTION, 

The unskilled laborer of this country, then, enjoys a protection of 
the highest character conceivable. 
trom abroad. His competitors must live in this country. Theskilled 
workman, on the contrary, is competed with at every step of his prog- 


ress, not only by his fellow-workmen living here, but by men living | Yet 


| ¢ T i of ** r¢ > ? effecte y 2 sk le workni 
sold in this country. One is protected by nature; why should not the | complaintef " robbery" effected by the unskilled workman. 


and working in Europe, the products of whose laborare imported and 


other be protected by statute? Shall we not decree for our skilled 
workmen some share of the protection which nature has decreed for 
our unskilled? Shall we, by our law, refuse to care for the higher in- 
dustries, while the lower and rudimenta! industries are cared tor by a 
law as immutable as time? The unskilled workmen of other lands 
are attracted to this country because of the protection afforded by nat- 


173 
Gide 
he rail on the track, and yet afford no protection to the 


man whose skill produced the rail out of the inert matter of the « 


man who layst 


Shall we give to the cobblerand the tinker, the mere mendersof thing 
the highest protection known to man, and the compensation characte 
stic of America, while subjecting the n kers articles which th 
lex i the tinker mend to the competition of the low-paid labor 

of Europe? 

l’ree trade says to the shoema! We can not protect you in the 
making of shoes. Becomea cobbler and y have all the protection 
that the highest tariff could possibly give yo It says to the man 
skilled in theart of making tin-plate: ‘‘ We can not protect or encour- 
age skill. Become a tinker and you have the highest of all forms of 
protection.”’ 

It says to the intelligent and skillful watchmaker: ‘‘ Do not ex 


id 


cise your talents in the making of watches; that is 
Set up a little mend- 


we can get that class of work done in Europe. 

ing shop and we will drop in occasionally and 
paired.’’ It says to skilled workmen of every cla ‘*Abandon all 
ambition. For workingmen, ignorance is preferable to knowledge. 
The country is in danger from the aspirations ot If you 
will give up all desire for advancement, if you will content yourself 
‘budget’ you will not have 
to compete with the ill-paid workmen of Europe; you will have for 


killed work al 
have our watches 1 
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s laborers. 


competitors only the men living in your own country, which is as ab- 
solute a protection as the highest tariif could possibly give you. If, 
however, you dare to aspire, you shall compete with the halt-starved 


labor of every land.’’ 


THE DEMOCRATIC POLICY DISCOURA 


INVIT! 


+7ES THE IMMIGRATION OF 
THE t 


SKILLED MI 


‘SKILLED 


Free trade, therefore, tends to discourage the incoming of skilled 
and talented men: and instead would invite hither the unskilled of 
every land, including the paupers, of whom their country is glad to 
be rid. Those whom we should attract to our shores should be the men 
of skill and ability—men who, when domiciled would be 
av endless source of wealth, notin material result merely, but in blood 
and brain and brawn. 
We can not employ labor in Europe to repair our shoes; 
we employ labor in Europe to make them ? our old 
lothes mended in Europe; why send to Europe for our new clothes ? 


ci 
Wecan not send old engines and machinery to Europe for re; 


among us, 


should 


Wwiy 


We can not have 


airs; why 


| send to Europe for new engines and machinery ? 


He can never be competed with | : : : 
| community entirely at his mercy. 


rhe tariff, then, unless absolutely prohibitory, affords but partial 
protection to our skilled workmen. If it be true that by this partial 
protection the skilled workman is robbing the community, what can 
be said of the robbery effected by the unskilled workman? He has th 

The skilled workman, by reason of 
the importation of competing foreign manufactures, is able to eflect 
a partial ‘‘robbery,’’ while the unskilled workman has a clear field. 
we have heard neither from Mr. Cleveland nor any one else any 


put 
se 


The fact that no one suspects those who repair our shoes or our ma- 


| chinery of robbing the community should be assurance that there is 


ure; should we not establish conditions of protection that will attract | 


the skilled workmen also? 
use of the unskilled only? 

Nature found men without skilled industries; it found them in a 
rade and undeveloped condition; it therefore protected them by nat- 
ural law. It decreed that the unskilled workers should have no com- 
petition except those o! their own community. 
the highest conceivable form of tariff—a tariff of absolute exclusion. 

SHALL SKILLED LABOR HAVE NONE? 

Shall men, as they become skilled, forfeit at each step of their progress 

all the benefits of effort and aspiration by being exposed to the compe- 


tition of the whole world? Skill comes only by labor. It is an arti- 
ficial creation, 


Should we dedicate the Republic to the 


It set the example of 


With its development shall not advancing knowledge | 


no need to suspect of robbery those engaged in making our shoes o1 
our machinery. If such fear existed it would only show that igno- 
rance should be preferred to intelligence. It would tend in 
absurdity, namely, that the more instructed a people become the less in- 
tegrity will they have, and that a nation has less to fear from an ignorant 
populace than trom an intelligent body of skilled and artistic people. 


to prove 


| It would be an extraordinary result of human progress if those who 


| to lift the skilled workman to the same high level of protection atior 


give by artificial means to the products of the skilled producer the pro- | 


tection that nature gives to the unskilled? The unrestricted compe- 


tition among themselves of the men engaged in the unskilled indus- | 
tries among us and in such of the skilled industries as can not be 


prosecuted elsewhere results in a level of prices of which nobody com- 


plains. Should not like competition in the skilled industries produce | 


a like effect? 
Without a tariff we should have the patcher of shoes instead of the 


skilled shoemaker, the solderer of tin pans instead of the producer of 


had only a smattering of a trade should be more desirable citizens 
than those who were masters of it. The utmost that a tariff can 


1 
iO} 


led 


to the unskilled workman. 

The moment the Democratic leaders reach the point at which 
becomes skilled they complain of *‘robbery.’’ Are they afraid to trust 
the laborer when he becomes skilled? Do they fear that in proportion 
as a workmen becomes intelligent aad skillful re 
moved from the Democratic party ? 


labor 


he becomes more 


THE “ NECESSA 


LRIES ¢ LIVE 


The sympathies of the free-trader go out in unstinted measure to the 
purchaser of goods; he has no sympathy with the producer of them, 


He wishes the duty taken from the ‘‘ necessaries of lile.’’ In behalf of 


whom? Not the producer of those necessaries, but the purchiser. He 
ignores the fact that it is in the production of those very necessaries 
that nine-tenths of our people are engaged. If the tarilf charges are 
| to be taken from ‘‘ necessaries of life,’’ there will be no need of a pro 


| tense of benefiting the purchaser the Democrat 


tin-plates; the line-man who strings the wire instead of the wire- | 


worker who makes it; the second-rate man who mends machines and 
the botch who attempts to mend them, instead of the first-rate man, 
the intelligent and alert man, who can not only mend machines, but 
can invent and make them. 

Shall we protect, by what is tantamount to a tariff of exclusion, the 


Under the 
party would destroy 


y 


tective tariff; there will be nobody to be protected. pre- 
both the producer and the industry. 

lf we examine the list of productive pursuits followed in this coun- 
try, we shall find almost all of them dealing with ** necessaries of life. 
Protection should be given to all pursuits, so that the y 
of industries may be encouraged, The fact thatonly a few persons are 


engaged in a particular industry is no reason why that industry should 


largest variet 
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be destroyed, our country deprived of the art, and other industries 
overcrowded with the displaced labor. 

In the idea, therefore, that all tariff charges should be taken off 
the ‘‘necessaries of life,’’ there is nothing but an appeal to ‘‘con- 
sumers,’’ in the hope that the producers of the country, being also 
consumers, may be deceived by mere names. 

Before the great protective system was inaugurated by the Repub- 
lican party a very large number of articles now deemed by our people 
to be ‘‘necessaries’’ were luxuries of life. The daily living of the 
masses of this. country has in thirty years, under protection, come more 
and more to consist of things that prior to that time were beyond their 
reach. With the protective principle thoroughly understood and uni- 
versally applied, there is hardly an article in the present category of 
luxuries that would not, as time passed, become part of the daily life 
and daily needs of the masses of the American people. 

It will be generally admitted that worsted shawls come fairly with- 
in the designation of ‘‘ necessaries of life’’ in this country. Suppose 
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| are the most illogical of these ‘‘ reformers.’’ 


| 


the duty on worsted shawls to be high and the duty on camel’s-hair | 


shawls low. Our free-trade friends would charactezize this as a gross 
wrong. Let us sec. There are thousands of people in this country 
engaged in the manufacture of worsted shawls. With one accord they 
assert that if the tariff charge should be taken from those articles it 
would either destroy the industry in this country or relegate all thos 
engaged in it to a grade of living inconsistent with citizenship of this 
free Republic. They therefore unite in a request that the duty be not 
taken from imported worsted shawls. 

So, also, the American sheep-raisers who supply the wool for those 
shawls, living in isolation and self-denial, entreat us not to subject them 
to a competition with the cheap labor of South America and Australia. 
It is manifest, if we are to havea protective policy at all, that the policy 
should extend to every industry existing in the country; otherwise it 
would be apartialand unjust policy. Bya duty on wool and on worsted 
shawls we protect the people engaged in the manufacture of those arti- 
cles from the competition of European labor. But in examining the 
subject, to see against whom a discrimination would operate in case we 
put only a comparatively light duty on camel’s-hair shawls, I fail to find 
American laborengaged in raising camels. Ihave seen no camel ranches 
in this country, nor have | heard of anybody in the United States being 
engaged in the manulacture of camel’s-hair shaw]s. 

Whom, theretore, should we protect by an extraordinarily high tariff 
cbarge on camel-hair shawls? An industrial policy, to be worthy of a 
great nation likethis, should enable its people to do all their own work, 
untouched by competition from the squalid labor of other lands. 

iby the protective feature of the tariff we secure all the revenue 
needed by the Government, and, whether luxuries are highly taxed or 
not, is would be absolutely destructive of the interests of our laboring 
men to take the tariff charge from foreign importations of articles that 
may be called ‘‘ necessaries of life.’’ By taking the duty off ‘‘neces- 
saries of life’’ we should subject our producers to a competition that 
would deprive them of work, that work being the production of those 
very ‘‘necessaries.’’ As I have said elsewhere, it is the producer to 
whom the highest consideration is due. All except the aged and in- 
firm should be producers, and even these are provided for by the pro- 
tection which the tariff affords to those whom nature has appointed to 
care for them. Industrial policies can not be planned in the interest 
of those who produce nothing, who contribute nothing to the common 
wealth, States can live without them. 

I8 THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY A FREE-TRADE PARTY? 

Is the Democratic party a free-trade party? 
the Democratic party dislike the appellation of ‘‘ free-trader,’’ and 
deny that theirs is a free-trade party. Inasmuch, however, as all phases 
of the economic policy of that party would produce every injurious 
effect of absolute free-trade, they objectto nothing butthename. They 
will not deny that in their ranks will be found all the free-traders of 
the country, whatever the number may be; and that there are a con- 
siderable number must be inferred trom the fact that one section of the 
constitution of the late Confederate States contained the following pro- 
vision: 

Nor shall any dut‘es or taxes on importations from foreign nations be laid to 
mote or to foster any branch of industry. 

The free-traders are those who, when asked at what time they would 
remove all tariff duties and tear down all custom-houses, have the can- 
dor to reply, ‘‘ Now!”’ 
ation cf Northern votes from the Democratic party, some of the great 
lights of \hat party denominate themselves ‘tariff reformers,’’ while, 
in order that the party may be all things to all men, others of its lead- 
ers are advocates of a ‘‘ tariff for revenue with incidental protection.”’ 


pr 


The ‘tariff retormers’’ have as little regard for a protective tariff as | 


have the free-traders. They are believers in a ‘‘ revenne tariff.’’ 
is the opposite—the very contradiction—of a protective tariff. Its pur- 
pose is to refuse to protect. It would utterly destroy protection. In 
order that under it protection may be impossibie, a ‘‘ revenue tariff’’ 


This 


Some of the leaders of 


As this frank avowal might lead to the alien- | 








Professing to desire pro- 
tection, they would adopt means that would render its realization im. 
possible. Now, protection is either right or wrong. It is either nec- 
essary or unnecessary. If right and necessary, why should it be made 
an ‘‘incident?’’ If wrong and unnecessary, why, equally, should it be 
made an ‘‘incident?’’ In such case, why have it at all? The ont- 
spoken free-traders, therefore, deserve credit for possessing the courage 
of their convictions. z 

if, as all Democrats in good standing believe, it be a ‘‘robbery ) 
have a tarift that fully protects, how much of a robbery is permissi}|e 
under that which ‘‘incidentally ’’ protects? Where does the ‘‘ i; 
dental’’ honesty cease, and the ‘‘robbery”’’ begin? Do they m 
that they are in favor ofa ** tariff for revenue with incidental robbery ’ 
This is equivalent to a rule of moralsthat should inculcate the obse; 
ance of truth with incidental lying, of honesty with incidental steali; 
or, in general, the practice of virtue with incidental vice. 

The simple fact is that all these classes of ‘‘reformers’’ have in 
the very same purpose. The out-and-out free-trader would at a st: 
place the people of this country on a level with the people of ot! 
countries. The “revenue reformer’? would perhaps make two strid 
instead of one—the first taking us half the way, and the second th 
other half. The advocate of a ‘‘ tariff for revenue with incidental ; 
tection’’ would take us to the goal by ‘‘ easy stages '’—at each ren 
reducing the condition of our workmen, and getting them accustomed 
to the new and less favorable condition before taking them farth 
along in their jouraey to join the army of the disinherited, ihe povert) 
stricken laborers of other lands, 

If the intention be to protect in any degree the labor of this cou 
from competition with low-paid foreign labor, how can a low ta 
effect that object? 

This class of tariff results in large importations, but the special 
gree of lowness is not a matter of importance. So long as the go 
can be imported and sold here at all at a profit, they will come. 
pose that English cotton goods, if admitted free of duty, could be 
here at 2 profit of 10 per cent. And suppose that with a view to 
cidental’’ protection a tariff charge of 5 per cent. were imposed 
such goods. There being still possible a profit of 5 per cent., the for 
eign goods would keep pouring in. If, therefore, the tariff charge 


1D 


~ 


| not high enough to afford substantial protection it does not “‘inciden 





} 








| not needed, it has no offect. 


aily’’ protect. It does not protect at all. 

No prudent man would build a house in a valley in proximity ‘ 
dam that was just high enough, and no more, to keep the water | 
overflowing during an ordinary season. Betore building he would wish 
the dam raised to a point sufficiently high to protect his dwelling 
seasons of exceptional overflow, during which he might besubject 
the risk of having his house carried away by flood. 

So it is with the tariff. So long as the wall—or dam—is only 
high enough to keep out the article the prudent American business m 
will hesitate about investing his money in the business. He can no! 
foresee the moment when through even a slight reduction of wa 
abroad a flood of imports may overwhelm him, and consequently t 
full benefits arising from keen home competition will be wanting. 
the tariff be amply high, confidence is established and the business 0 
production can go on without trepidation. 

The greatest decline <f prices in this country has been of articles o 
which the tariff charge has been so high as practically to exclude th 
foreign article from our markets. Illustration of this fact may, as 
universally known, be found in the carpet and steel industries. 
decline of prices has been least in articles of which our principal supp!y 
comes from Europe. The reason is obvious—because full competition 
was not secured among our own people. fears were entertained as! 
the wisdom of entering a business which might at any time | 
astrously affected by importations. In all departments in which | 
existed perfect safety from foreign competition the competition am 
our own people was keen enough to effect a great reduction in p1 

HOW HIGH SHOULD THE TARIFF BE? 

Theearly protectionists of this country believed that protection wo 

be needed for but a short time. They supposed that when industri 


| had been established and in operation for ashort period they would ) 


able to compete in our own market with the products of foreign labo: 


| It did not present itself to tueir minds that protection was a continu 


ing duty which the county owed to its labor and its industries. The 
factors and conditions which enter into and surround the industrial 
problem must be such as will assure permanence and progress, so tha’ 
labor and capital may intelligently reason upon the future and make 
the calculations necessary in these days of large time contracts anc 
great manutacturing plants. 

No mistake can be made by making a tariff tuo high; an industr) 
may be destroyed by making the tarift too low. -If the protection ! 
Whenever a duty is placed on any artic’e 
that can be produced here cheaper than elsewhere, the duty is of cours 
a dead letter. It has no effect one way or the other. If, for example 


imposes duties on articles not produced in this country, so that no- | we should put a duty of $10 a pound on imported cotton, the dat) 


body could be protected —duties levied with a view of providing a reve- 
nue only. 
The advocates of a “tariff for revenue with incidental protection ”’ 


| 


would not have the slightest effect, either on keeping out foreign cotton, 
which is already effectually kept out, or in raising the price of th: 
domestic article. Or if weshould puta duty of $1 a gallon on impor d 
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| 
petroleum, it would not change the price of petroleum. Protection, that we must b 


ly 


then, refuses to protect any article that is cheaper here than in foreign | That is good political 


countries. for the 
When people say that the taritf is or is not high enough, they very | foreign 
often have no definite conception why it is or is not so. abroad 


> many, 
market, bu 
discourag 
THE TRUE TEST—ARE WE DOING OUR OWN WORK ete article 1m 
The true test of whether the tariff is high enough is to be found in | ~" oe — i Ses 
answer to the question, Are we doing our own work ? Menara nagging ph 
When large importations are coming in it is a certain sign that the | “)° ‘05° 4 Source of h 
tariff is not high enough. ‘To suppose otherwise would be to assume | | 
that our people are not active in observing opportunities for promoting 
and extending their business. ; aT ek ae 
The tariff ought to be sufficient to insure our people against the com- | 4“? SSS Stee 
petition of foreign labor and foreign capital. ee oe 
Nobody in this country is going to risk a new, elaborate, and costly | %F mstead of 
plant on the hazard that wages in other countries are going to continue | “";)"” | obey = 2s 
at present rates, as he dves not know, and can not know, to how lowa . i ares ‘but t} 
degree wages may be pressed in those countries. The people there, | \Y"°** ‘OF Mem, bat epee 
having no alternative, must accept any offered wages, however low. | "°“**? Were eo =p me ed heat 
The people here would not. In Europe one class fixes wages; in this | OVS, Wich, by reason of the ingen 
country two classes fix them. i eee his aid the en yi nate 
If our people do not enter an industry the tariff should be made high | (? “3° Atel ® OW county Se 
enough to induce them todo so. Capital is constantly seeking invest- | ““'C* Woule bhen have tiv 
ment and taking risks, but there is a point at which risk will stop. If | 
it were fully assured and understood that the protective policy would | 
continue, capital would more freely enter new occupations and thus, ee - 
by degrees, reduce the importations of foreign goods. Che cheapness that our 
If the fear be expressed that the profits of capital may become too | means an ultimate cheapness o! 
high, it is only necessary to remember that the tendency to equaliza- | cheapness that submits men tosqu 
tion of profits and of interest on capital is just as strong as the tend- | is odious and repulsive. In order 
ency to equalization of wages or of anything else. they would cheapen ou tat 
No matter to what height the tariff might be carried in a country | /ican party Is not 
where capital is as widely diffused as it ishere, where it is more widely | veloped by scien pr 
diffused than anywhere else on earth and where it is daring to a re- | from improved methods of } 
markable degree, it is absurd to suppose that men with money, look- | ! maintain that the first duty 1 yernment of j Lal 
ing for investment, will long permit those already in business to make | adopt and maintain such economic policies iall protect its citize: 
extraordinary profits. | froma degrading competition w it | with those who 
The profits of capital in one industry can not long remain above the | have no alternative but to take what i men who ar 
average profits of capital in all ihe enterprises of the commanity. | obliged to accept in return for their labor the sma it that will 
There is a constant vigilance exercised by those having money to in- | Sustain animal lile. : 
vest; they will invade any department of business in which the profits | With the free-trader the dream of lif 
promise to be remunerative, and moneyed men of active dispositions | word as if it were a fixed and immutable « 
are not long going to permit other men in the neighborhood to continue | pression of temporary relation. He says N ught 
making two or three times the profits realized in the average business. | clothing without regard to the method by which the cl 
To suppose otherwise would be to admit that men are not actuated by | effected. If we have to » the wool-grower, the woo.-spinner 


} 


i product 


i 
self-interest. | the cotton-weaver in squalor in order that we may hav th 
IF THE TARIFF IS BIGH ENOUGH, WHY ARE OUR IMPORTS 80 LARGE” | if we are to keep the sh remaker on the edge of starvation In order thi 
If the tariff is high enough, why is it that our own people, enter- | V® ™*Y have « — see ee See Orne oe or nd = 
prising as they are, should continue to permit the foreigner ‘to occupy | a — we es a , , 1 irom whom 
our markets, when by every means in their power our people arehunt- | “© °")* YS ObNe* ©” 
ing for the profitable employment of capital, especially in manulfact- | aa f 
uring industries? If it be high enough in woolen goods, why is it All industries bein interdependent, ti ros pe f all de pends on 
that fifty toseyenty million dollars’ worth of woolen goods are imported | the prosperity of each. “cheap man beget ther. If the 
every yearintothiscountry? If not high enough to maintain our rates hattez must have “4 heap ’’ shoes, the shor iaker must have ‘ cheap 
of wages, it is only a revenue tariff. | hats. If both must have “ chea; othes, there must be ‘ cheap 
When a tariff is really protective we produce the article here, and | farmers to raise the wool ay spinners spin it, ‘‘cheap 
there is no revenue derived from it. By making it too low, or by de- | Weavers to weave it, “cheap me! sri heap ta lors to 
clining to make it high enough to bridge over the difference between | make it into clothing. ‘To supply “‘cheap’’ machinery for the shoe 
the rates of wages and subsistence in another country and in this, our | maker and the hatte r, we mu st have ‘‘cheay machinists; to sup] | 
wages must range so as to approximate those of toreign countries. the needs of existence ! all these, there must be cheap _ agri { 
Whenever conditions are such in any line of industry that it is on | ural produce, and “cheap ”’ grocer » repair their houses there mu 


eap ¢ 


the edge of competition with a like foreign industry, a reduction of | be ‘‘cheap”’ carpenters and painters 
the tariff by 10 per cent. might be sufficient to drive the industry So there must be cheap railway ca 
wholly out of our own country. neers and conductors—and 50 on thro 

So long as the reduction is not sufficient to enable the manufacturer | This form of cheapness would be t 
to send his goods here it has no effect. way to cheapen things is not to c! the p without reg: 

But if the rate be so reduced as that importations come in by reason | the effort involved in production—not to ch ‘n the men who make 
of it, then by our law we cheat our workmen out of their right to the | them, but to cheapen the processes by w l y are made—to redu 
work of this country, to which by reason of their citizenship, their tax- | the amount of human sacril tent 
payments, and their obligations to support and detend the country they | words, to compel the fOrces 
are naturally entitled. I maintain that they are entitled to have the Whoever buys *' cheap 
products of their labor bought at prices that will admit of the payment | ble. It has but one pt Ant 101 y ol 
to them of wages on which they can live in the manner characteristic he may sell *‘dear”’ and bu y a but where no monop ly exists 
of this country and people. | where, from the nature of the business, it is im; ible to have a m« 

Whenever the tariff is sufficiently high and sufficiently general in | Dopoly, then cheapness on the on¢ : iphess on the 
its application to protect all industries, no one is or can be injured. other. Cheapness in buying will i ve cheaj ng 

It is impossible to protect one industry without in a measure pro- 
tecting all industries. 

When everybody is permitted to engage in any industry he chooses, 
he can only get paid according to the average wages paid in his com- 
munity. If, then, you raise permanently the wages of any reasonable 
number of laborers in the community, you increase to that extent the 
average wages of that community. 


BUYING IN THE CHEAPEST MARKET. and the infirm, men are entitled to yniv in so far they are pro 
But we are told by the free-traders that political economy teaches | ducers, It is the man who works, not h vho idles, that is entitled 
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The true cheapeni g of an arti t ( pla its produci 
demands | wrifice from him who prot sit,1 when its pure 
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to consideration. The producers are the strength and buttress of the 
state. The willing idlers, whether rich or poor, and the majority are 
rich, are its weakness. No mistake can be made by consulting the in- 
terests of men in their capacity of producers. By consulting the ni- 
terests of niep as *‘consumers’’ merely we undertake to protect the 
interests of the idle rich —the non-producers—at the expense of the pro- 
ducers. 

To get cheap shoes the free-trader would either buy the product of 
foreign labor, which he would admit free of duty, to enter into com- 
petition with the product of our shoemakers, or if he bought the home- 
made article it would be at the low price of the European shoe. So 
he would condemn all our artisans, in turn, to the lowest grade of com- 
pensation because he could buy at less outlay in dollars and cents the 
products of European labor. The truth is that no class of people in 
this country are entitled to goods any cheaper than the other classes of 
our own people can make them at wages that comport with the require- 
ments of American civilization. 

Our people not being able under present conditions to compete with 
the foreign manufacturer in the production of the various articles de- 
manded by our civilization, a larger proportion are driven into agri- 
culture than the needs of our own country require, and more than is 
consistent with a proper adjustment of industry. The consequence is 
that large numbers of met find their life-work uncongenial or 1epul- 
sive, who, had they, in vouth, had the opportunity of entering an avo- 
cation suited to their tastes and capacities, would have been a source 
of strength instead of weakness to their country. For with every- 
body occupied at the work for which he is fitted, not only is the largest 
amount of work produced, but it is produced at the smallest amount 
of sacrifice. 

If we are to be satisfied with hiring our work done abroad in all de- 
partments of practical art because it can be done there more cheaply 
than here, then on the same principle we should be satisfied with hir- 
ing music for our homes instead of permitting our children to expe- 
rience the delights of musical instruction. Millions of dollars are an- 
nually expended in teaching American girls the use of the piano, in 
possessing them of the art of music. Why not instead hire a hand-or- 
gan? For the same reason, instead of applying our money to the edu- 
cation of our children, we should be satisfied to hire ‘‘cheap’’ intelli- 
gence, 

Why should we deem it essential that in respect to the accomplish- 
ments of life—in respect to music, to literature, to the abstract sci- 
ences, and the fine arts—our voung people should be trained according 
to their several aptitudes, while in respect to the most important of all 
arts—the art of supplying the material wants of life—they should be 
made dependent on foreign nations ? 

Are we willing that our people, having a ‘arger faculty of develop- 
ment than any other people in the world, shall be dependent on other 
lands tor the skill that shall enable them to keep pace with their as- 
pirations ? 

When it becomes a question of cultivating the esthetic and refined 
tastes all admit that we want the art, but it would seem that we do 
not care for the art that teaches people how to achieve iu the great work 
of providing all the wants of a highly civilized people. 

It is proper that our people should cultivate esthetic tastes and ex- 
tend the influence of refinement through all the homes of the land, 
but the estheticism, the literature, the fine arts, that will endure are 
not those that precede, but those that accompany and follow material 
progress. They have a positive and assured foundation. Neither the 
moral, the intellectual, nor the physical advancement of a people is 
assured without immunity from hunger, 

Neither is the civilization to be commended that develops one class of 
the community in all the intellectual qualities, while leaving all other 
classes without opportunity for progress. The cultivation of a few 
does not compensate a nation, especially a republic, for the ignorance 
ofthe many. This isa country without privilege or privileged classes. 
For us cultivation must reach beyond the few; it must extend to the 
many. Ours isa society of workers, and work should be held to be 
the highest badge of privilege. It is the prime factor in the true cul- 
tivation of a people, that form of cultivation most essential to the pros- 
perity of anation. The cultivation that contemns labor is not for us. 
That is a relic of the past and is inconsistent with the welfare of man- 
kind. The most essential and salutary culture is that culture of head 
and hand whose beginnings have been observed to develop within the 
recent past and whose culmination reaches far into the distant future. 

In the last analysis the real cost of production is not money, but 
labor. The true cost of any article is the number of hours’ or days’ 
work that have entered into its manufacture, the amount of toil it 
has evoked. As already stated, if you have unrestricted freedom of 
trade, you must exchange on even terms. The man who is at work 
making shoes in England will not be content to be cheated by the man 
who grows wheat or anything else in America. Under free conditions 
things tend to equalization. If the Englishman sells cheap shoes he 
will insist on getting cheap wheat. When people say they want things 
‘cheap,’ it only means that they want everybody else to make things 
for them more cheaply than they are willing to make things for other 
people. It means that each man wants his share of the world’s goods 
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supplied to him at a lower price than he is willing to supply the world 
with the things he makes. ; 

With this sordid argument of cheapness the free-trader goes to the | 
shoemaker and inquires, ‘‘What do you pay for your clothes?» On 
being informed of the cost of the clothes, he says, “If it were not fo, 
the tariff you could buy your clothes so many per cent. cheaper.”’ 
then says to the tailor, ‘‘ What do you pay for your shoes?” Qn re. 
ceiving the information he tells the tailor, ‘‘ If it were not for the tarig 
you could get your shoes at so many per cent. less.’ He advises each, 
to agitate for a repeal of the tariff act. If the agitation prove success 
ful, the tailor, by buying his shoes abroad, deprives his neighbor, t}), 
shoemaker, of a customer. The shoemaker, in turn, by buying | 
clothes abroad, deprives his neighbor, the tailor, of a customer. [| 
selfishness overreaches itself. 

WHAT IS MEANT BY BUYING IN A FOREIGN MARKET? 

When a man says he wants to buy in a “ foreign market,’’ what does 
itimply? Simply that he wants to get, in exchange for his own tuoi). 
more than an equal share of the result of some other man’s toil. —_[_e; 
the tariff be ever so high, he can geta fair and equal exchange of || 
in his own country. If we imagine a condition of things among | 
selves in which labor is uneqvally distributed, so that, for example, 
one day’s work by A is equal to two days’ work by B, other men, see. 
ing the advantageous position occupied by A, will enter his trade, and 
thus lower or tend to lower the value of his day’s labor when compared 
with that of B. Thus profit and wages are constantly tending to an 
equality. People who entertain the hope that they can get a cheap 
market—that is to say, a market in which a given amount of force o; 
labor will be exchanged fora less amount of force or labor—will find in 
theend that they entertain a vain and delusive hope. However things 
may be at the start they will soon equalize. 

The cost of all articles in this country should be that which results 
from the universal and unrestricted competition of our own people, 
untouched by that of the squalid labor of other lands. 

Whoever competes with others must accept all the conditions of life 
of those with whom he competes. If we compete with Europe, we 
must accept the conditions of European life. From this there is no 
escape. 

3ut the free-trader tells us that when he wants a bale of cotton, | 
does not want a cotton-mill. Wanting but one bale, he wants that at 
the lowest price at which he can get it. He insists that the element 
of present price is all that he has to consider. 
FLESH AND BLOOD INVOLVED IN CHEAPNESS. 

If cotton produced itself, without human agency, there might be 
some reason inthat argument. But we can not discuss the price of cot- 
ton without discussing the price of flesh and blood. It is no answer 
to this for the free-trader toask ‘‘Am I my brother’skeeper?’’ A na- 
tion isa living community in which each individual has certain we'!- 
recognized and well-defined duties toward every other, in which each 
person is under an implied obligation not to seek his personal gain by 
an injury to the community. When the free-trader sends abroad fo: 
his cotton goods, is it to be supposed that he inflicts no injury on his 
own community? We have only to extend the inquiry by asking how 
this rule wonld work if everybody sent abroad for everything! The 
result would be that in time the people themselves would have to go 
abroad. 

Why send abroad for cotton goods? Because, says the free-trader, 
they are produced cheaper abroad than at home. Does it follow that 
those goods will never be cheaper at home? Can not our skilled 
workmen devise improvements and processes by which to make cotton 
goods cheap without at the same time, as is the case abroad, cheapeu- 
ing the men who make them? And have they not so done ayain and 
again? Is not this work of improving our processes going on every 
day in every machine shop and cotton factory in the United States? 
The ingenuity of our artizans is proverbial; it is constantly discover- 
ing new methods and inventing new machiney which, by greatly in- 
creasing the product of labor, cheapen the price of the product without 
reducing the wages of labor. 

Wages and all other conditions of life are higher with us to-day than 
they were in 1850 when, according to the census, the value of our mau- 
ufactures was $44 per head of population; and higher than in 1500, 
when our manufactures had risen to $65 per head. In 1880 we man- 
ufactured $107 worth ot goods for each man, woman, and child in the 
United States, Yet the price of manufactured articles is generally 
conceded to be, on the average, 50 per cent. less to-day than in 1560. 
With increasing output we are decreasing the price. Is it to be as- 
sumed, because an article is cheaper to-day in some foreign country 
than in the United States, that it is to the permanent interest of our 
people that the article shall be bought abroad and brought here ready 
made rather than made here, where the art will be the possession 0! 
the people, where the money will enter into the home circulation and 
aid in the development of home industry ? ’ 

Are we willing, for the sake of the price which happens to be ruling 
abroad to-day, to permit our home manufactures to languish, i! not 
to die, and the inventive genius of our people to decline? It does not 
need the eye of a prophet to see that had we no tariff charge on the 
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' foreign article the foreign manufacturers would flood our market with 








their goods, destroying our industries. It is equally clear that they 
could then raise the priceo: the articles to whatever figure they pleased. 


One of the principal effects of the tariff, therefore, is that by the 


development of home manufactures we are protecved trom the exor- 

bitant prices which in the absence of the home product 

compelled to pay for the pruducts of foreigu factories and workshops. 
IS PRICE A STATIC CONDITION? 

Price is treated by the free-traders as a static condition, asa fixed 
and uavarying quantity, whereas in fact it is controlled absolutely by 
the relations existing, at any given time, between supply and demand. 
Increase the supply of any article without correspondingly increasing 
the demand, and you diminish the price of that article. On the other 
hand, add to the demand for it without adding to the supply, and you 
increaseits price. With this principle borne clearly in mind, let us see 
how it applies to the doctrine that our people should abandon the pro- 
tective policy, tear down the tariff wall which incloses our prosperity, 
and admit to full competition with our own manuiactures the manu- 
factures of foreign countries. 

We impose what the free-trader would no doubt regard as a heavy 
duty on imported cotton goods, yet we imported into the United States 
in 1889 manutactures of cotton amounting in value to $26,805,942. 
On these the duties amounted to $10,841,970, an average of about 40 
per cent. If the payment of $10,000,000 of duty did not prevent 
the sending of $27,000,000 worth of those goods into this country, 
the quantity that would be sent here were no duty imposed can only 
be measured by the entire demand of our people tor that class of goods. 
If the foreign manufacturer can pay 40 per cent. duty and still com- 
pete with us in our own markets, it must be obvious that were the 
tariff out of his way he would speedily dismantle every cotton-mill in 
the United States, That done, what is to prevent the foreign manu- 
facturer from raising his price for the cotton goods which we would have 
to buy? 

Prices would no longer be those of to-day, but would depend abso- 
lutely on the new conditions. The European manutacturers under- 
stand their business, and should they find the entire demand of 65,- 
000,000 people open to them, they would sell their goods on the basis 
of the increased demand. 

Whatever price cotton goods command to-day is a price resulting 
from and fixed by the relations of supply and demand as they now ex- 
ist. Imagineour-cotton mills destroyed, our plant, consisting of prob- 


ably 300,000 looms and 14,000,000 spindles, rendered idle, and our mar- | 


keta made wholly dependent for their supply upon the foreign man- 
ufacturers. Notwithstanding the cessation of production in this country 
our people would still need a large supply of cotton goods. This would 
enormously increase the demand for the products of the foreign fact- 
ories, and correspondingly increase the prices at which we could buy 
them. : 

Even if the price should afterward rise to a point at which our peo- 
ple could make them, they would be restrained from again entering 
upon the risks of the business. It is not what the foreigner is willing 
to sell for, but what he can sell for,that will decide. Our cotton mills 
would therefore continue closed until such a time as a lower order and 
scale of living should reduce our people to the conditions prevailing in 
competing countries. ‘That result would be certain to follow trom 
precipitating all our people into one industry. Even then the advan- 
tage of plant would remain with the foreign manufacturer, which would 
enable him to out-sell the American. 

But as it would take half a century to reduce our people to the con- 
ditions prevailing abroad, if our capitalists should decline to altogether 
abandon the business, they would be compelled to take their plant and 
machinery from this country and set itup elsewhere, in some country 
in which they could get Jabor on the same terms as other manufact- 
urers, where the laboring classes are oppressed and where great armies 
stand ready to repress all demonstrations of dissatisfaction. 


HOW PROTECTION REDUCES PRICES, 


The duty of this Republic is to assist in the cheapening of products, 
not by cheapening humanity, but by cheapening the processes of labor. 
This is the only method consistent with progress. By any other method, 
humanity must retrograde, not advance. 


hand labor. 
had been imported into England. In order to develop her manulact- 
ures England tinally passed an act absolutely prohibiting their impor- 
tation—with what result? The development of the industry in Eng 
land, and as a consequence the invention of the power-loom. Had it 
not been for that prohibitory act the worid might for centuries have had 
to depend on the ryots of India for cotton fabrics. 

Does the tree-trader believe that the end of discovery and invention 
has been reached? If the action of England proved a benefaction 
to humanity bv promoting variety of industries among a race supe- 


rior to the Hindoos, even though unfavorably situated, why should | 


we not expect further advance of invention by promotion and encour- 
agement of diversity of industries among the same race on this conti- 
nent, situated infinitely more favorably, where every inducement is 
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we should be | 


3y this method the result , 
is effected by bringing to bear upon industry all the subtle powers of | 
science for the liberation of man from the slow and toilsome method of 

For centuries cotton fabrics {rom the hand-looms of India | 
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es ; 
held out to ingenuity and where ever) 
The age of invention is nct past. 
its opening day. 
Our workingmen, who with hand and br: 
new labor-saving processes, have 


iration find $s encourace 


the contrary, 


in have been busy devising 
year by year reduced the cost to the 
consumer without reducing the wages of the produc They have 
cheapened the article without cheapening the artis Had we not had 


| this great gathering of skilled mechanics, well fed, well clothed, well 
| housed, with all the energy and aspiration that prosperity begets, thou- 
sands of labor-saving inventions would have been postponed to the far 
future. Whyis it that Americans are recognized the world over as nat- 





uralinventors? It is because they are the! 
the people of the earth. 

A people accustomed to low physical conditions and depressing social 
surroundings, deprived of aspiration and liberty, can never possess the 
fullest inventive faculty. Men engaged ina hunt for mere animal sub- 
sisteace are too near the starvation line to give thought to invention. 
In proportion as the intensity ot this pursuit relaxes thought is born, 
imagination expands, invention develops, and men investigate the subtle 
forces of nature. Accordingly we find that for the past quarter of a 
century, under the fostering care of the protective tariff, this Republic 
has not merely outstripped all other nations in the extent of its indus- 
trial development, but far exceeded its own previous history. 

AS WE EXCL 


vest fed and best paid of all 


DE THE CONTRACT AND THE PA 


GOODS” 
Our free-trade friends vote for laws intended 
of labor known as contract labor. 


ER LABOKER, WHY ADMIT THEIR 


1 
Ke. 


to p out that class 
Yet the objections that apply to 


the contract laborer himself apply with greater force to his goods, the 
products of his labor. If he is ‘‘ cheap,’’ his goods are cheaper. If he 
deprives our workmen of their work, so do his goods. There is no 


logic in excluding the one and admitting the other. To be consistent 
the Democratic party should oppose all laws that restrict the immi- 
gration of contract laborers, for they bring what that party regard as 
the most desirable attribute which society can covet, namely, cheap- 
ness. 

While assisting the Republicans in the passage of laws to keep out 
the cheap laborer, the Democrats have no objection to his remaining in 
his own country, and while receiving much less wages than American 
lanor receives, shipping annually millions of boxes and bales of his 
goods in here to be sold in competition with the products of American 


labor. I maintain that it were better to have the laborer than the 
products of his labor. 
WE CAN REASON WITH THE LABORER WHAT ARGUMI Cf CAN BE USED WITH 


BALES Ol 
The foreign workman coming here becomes inspired by his new-found 
freedom. Belonging to our own race, he becomes moved by higher as- 
pirations; he soon joins the labor associations of his American fellow- 
workers; he becomes in all senses, except that of birth, a true Amer- 
ican. With him our workmen can reason; to him they can appeal. 
But what argument can be used with boxes and bales of goods? How 
can men reason with a pair of blankets or of shoes? So, as long as 
| the foreign articles are on the shelves of our merchants, American labor 
| mustconstantly tend to equalization of conditions with those who make 
} 
} 
| 


GOooDs” 


them. Our workmen will not avcept European conditions so long as 
there is an acre of unoccupied land in the country. They will prefer 
to take the land. In doing so they take from our farmers one con- 
sumer; and worse, add a producer and a competitor. 

If cheapness is the desideratum the contract laborers are the very 
| laborers who should be brought in. If they come to this country in 

person, then to the extent that they consume they will furnish a market 
| for our farm products, and will consume infinitely more of those prod 
ucts here than they would consume in Europe. 

Would it not be better for the American farmer to have the Euro- 
pean laborer brought in person to the neighborhood of the American 
farm, where he will earn American wages, such as he had never earned 
| before, eat the products of American agriculture, as he had never eaten 
| betore, and pay for them two or three fold what he 
| 
| 


it 


had paid before, 
than to send those products across the ocean to be sold to the same la- 
borer under conditions which would render it impossible for him to 
pay the cost of their production? It we are to have no tariff, our people, 
farmers and mechanics alike, will be obliged to compete not merely 
with the pauper laborer who comes here, but with the pauper laborer 
who does not. If our people have to compete with pauper labor, they 
had better compete with it here than to compete with it in foreign 
lands. 
CAN OUR WORKMEN COMPETE WITH EUROPEAN PRISON LABOR 
Suppose the governments of Europe should organize in their prisons 
great systems of manufacture, with all the most modern machinery, 
set their prisoners to work, and ship the products of their labor to this 
country, will it for a moment be contended that the product of the la- 
bor of our workmen could compete in the home market or in any 


market with that class of merchandise? It will at once be admitted 


that the prisoners receive but the barest necessaries of existence. Yet 
according to the statements of all witnesses there are millions of people 
in Europe, outside of the prisons, who, in all the exsentials of lite ex- 


| cept greater liberty of movement, are no better off than the prisoners. 
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Should our workmen be subjected to competition with those merely 


that some non-producers may, for the moment, be able to save a few 
cents? 
OR WITH THE CHINESE: 
pose the people of China, by the aid of European or American 
uperintending !1 and the adoption of the latest improved machinery 
for manufacturing cotton goods, should undertake to compete with Eu- 
rope and America in the manufacture of such goods. With their hun- 


dreds of millions of cheap and imitative laborers they would soon be- 
come the most extensive manufacturers of such goods in the world. 
If weimported their cottons it would be in vain that we excluded them- 


Should the Chinaman come here in person, while he would be an 
u irable accession to our population, while he would not amalga- 
mate with us, and could never become part or parcel of our civiliza- 
tion, we could at least compel him to pay-his share of the expenses of 
the Government under which he conducted business. But with free 
trade, with the unhindered power of entrance given to the product of 
his labor performed in China, he would contribute nothing to that ob- 
ject, but, while carrying on his business practically among us, and 
under the protection of our Government, would drive all men of our 
own race entirely out of any business which the Chinese might invade. 

The two faculties that most distinguish races of men from one an- 
other are thecreativeand the imitative faculties. Thecreative, invent- 


ive, or originating faculty is practically confined to the Western races. | 


The oriental and all other races, constituting the great bulk of man- 
kind, are wholly imitative. Of the white race, our countrymen are 
the most inventive and original. We have, therefore, most to lose in 
arming the imitative nations with the latest developments of inventive 
genius, With our latest machinery in their possession, the products 
of their labor transported to our shores—freights costing practically 
nothing—can crush out the life of our industries. 

Shall the men of originating force and constructive genius in this 
country have no protection against this class of Jabor wherever per- 
formed—whether abroad or here? 

If THE EUROPEAN PAUPER LABORER I5 TO CONTROL OUR INDUSTRIAL AFFAIRES, 
WHY NOT, WITH AS MUCH REASON, OUR POLITICAL AFFAIRS”? 

Under the doctrine of the Democratic party, while the foreign la- 
borer might remain physically in his own country, he would be bere 
no less actually in the form of boxes and bales of goods. 

Suppose we extend the illustration a little. 

Since the foreign laborers can exercise their vocations in this coun- 
try without their personal presence; since, with boxes and bales by 
the million, containing their cheap goods, they can control our indus- 
trial conditions, the basis and foundation of our peopie’s prosperity 
and independence, why not entitle them to send here, at each recurring 
period of our general elections, boxes and bales containg countless mill- 
ions of their cheap votes, that they may thus be enabled to destroy 
the policy of protection and secure a more perfect “‘ freedom ’’ of trade? 

I have already, on another occasion, quote] the words of Sir Lyon 
Playfair, in the British House of Commons, to the effect that if you 
harness a racer to a dray-horse you may slightly improve the speed of 
the dray-horse, but it will be at the expense of the racer. So, by har- 
nessing a proud, free, aspiring, and inventive people to a people dis- 
spirited, hopeless, and unaspiring, you may succeed in elevating toa 
slight extent the condition of the second class, but it can only be at 
the grievous expense of the first. It may cost us something more to 
keep our ‘‘stock,’’ Mr, President, but all that we have consists of 
** racers,’’ 

WHAT MAS THE TARIFF DONE? 

The tariff has protected our people against the competition of the 
under-paid and under-fed workmen of foreign countries. 

The condition of those people is such that no friend of humanity can 
wish to see it duplicated on this continent. 

The ruling classes of Europe consist of countless numbers of aristo- 
cratic idlers who, at the expense of the masses, consume of the prod- 
ucts of landand labor, without themselves creating wealth to the value 
of a blade of grass. 

During the feudal ages their ancestors, or predecessors in privilege, 
secured a monopoly of theland, which they still hold out of reach of 
the masses. They maintain their power and privileges by the aid of 
standing armies composed of millions of men who, also at the expense 
of the masses, consume without producing. These great swarms of 
idle men of both classes live on the producers and eat up their sub- 
stance. It is a fair estimate that atleast one-half the products of tho 
labor of Europe are practically confiscated to support and maintain 
in idleness the classes named. 

After centuries of what is styled a “ high civilization ’’ we still see 
the great body of the European people sunk in the lowest condition of 
ignorance and misery—millions of them often, if not always, on the 
verge of starvation. We see those millions unable to grasp the mean- 
ing of liberty, forbidden to think for themselves, unwilling or unable to 
assert their manhood, and, while not devoid of the aspirations of their 
race, so depressed by their conditions and environment as to lack the 
independence and self-assertion that characterize the workers of the 
United States. 
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The tariff has operated to bar out from competition with our people 
the peoples of those countries. That is precisely what a tariff properly 
adjusted should do and isintended todo. At thesame timeit has kent 
the people of our own country busy in their shops and laboratori: 


. . . . . 1€3 
working, investigating, and inventing. 
IT HAS DEVELOPED OUR WORKMEN AND THUS PROMOTED Pi 
: : 7 ve 
policy of the country has produced here a class of workmen the like of 


which has never been seen in the history of the world. Intelligen; 
fearless, aspiring, they are men fit to constitute a great pation and to 
be citizens of a great Republic. As the workers must always form t}; 
great bulk of the people, so must they constitute the bulwark of t} 
nation. It is on their love of liberty that republican government 
pends. They man the armies in time of war and contribute to | 
country all the wealth it has, whether in war or peace. Their 

| perity, therefore, should be the especial concern of the Republi 

| is impossible that true patriotism, virtue, or progress amon 

| masses should exist in the presence of ignorance and squalor. 
| The industries which have been most highly protected in this , 


The discipline and training thus received by virtue of the protecti: 


try are those in which not only the greatest improvements ha‘ 
effected, but the greatest reductions of price have taken place 
reductions, however, are not those that result from the cheaper 
men or the crushing out of humanity. They are the result 
| cheapening of methods by requiring less sacrifice to be expen: 
production. The truth of this is evident from the fact that wage 
not only not declined, but have risen. 
3y means of modern invention—for the most part the work of A 
ans—even the servant girl is able, with her American wages, to ) 
better clothes, eat better food, and enjoy more of all the comfor! 
life than could Queen Elizabeth have done with the income of a m 
arch and all resources of her time. 
SAVING OF TIME AND MONEY BY INVENTION. 

The mere pecuniary result of invention, the saving to societ 
freeing for purposes of progress and advancementof much of the n 
tary reward of toil, may be indicated by the mere suggestion that 
sewing-machine must save to the people of this country aione not 
than $50,000,000 a year. It enables millions of mothers to do the s 
ing of their families who could not possibly do so without its aid 

The pecuniary value of the time saved by the air-brake is almost 
caleulable. 

During the year 1889 the railroads of this country transported 
000,000 passengers. If one-fifth the time of all those passenger 
been saved by the efficiency ot the new brake—and no reasonable « 
mate can place the saving at less—the time thus plucked from waste is 
so much added to the effective working force of the community, so 
much to the productive capacities of men and to the wealth of the na- 
tion. And soitis with a great number of other inventions which wig 
be named. Indeed it might be said that the money value of the time 
saved and of the greater production effected in the United States « 
year by reason of inventions made by the mechanics in our worksh 
far exceeds the annual sum of customs receipts. 

In the mere pecuniary sense therefore, even were the tariff a tax, t). 
stimulus which it gives to invention by inducing effort and encou: 
ing the establishment in our own country of an infinite variety o! 
dustries is more than ample return for the money cost. Every p 
devoted to the payment of tariff charges represents a ticket in th 
tery of invention, from which society is constantly drawing priz 

SOME MARVELOUS EFFECTS OF INVENTION. . 

The marvelous effects of invention in economizing labor may | 

in a few lines, 

3y the aid of machinery every man employed in the manufac! 

boots and shoes can now do the work that by hand labor alone would 
} require the work of five men. In farm labor also one man with ma 
chinery is equal to five without it; in flour-mills one man under t! 
new system becomes equal to four under the old. Inthe making of 
brooms one becomes equal to five; in the makingof glass jars, to eig!1' 
In the manufacture of hats and of tobacco one operative with 1 
chinery becomes equal to eight without it. 
‘ 





The sewing-machine does the work of twelve women. In the wind 
ing of silk one person with machinery becomes equal to ten, and in 
its weaving one becomes equal to twenty. In the manufacture o! 
woolens one person with machinery is equal to seventeen without it 
In the manufacture of paper one becomes equal to seventeen, while in 
the manufacture of wall-paper one person by the aid of machinery! 
made equal to one hundred operating by hand-labor. These are some 
of the results of recent invention and do not include such as are {a- 
miliar to all—the steam-engine, that infinitely multiplies power, th 
locomotive, that destroys distance; the telegraph,that annihilates bot) 
distance and time, and the great variety of electrical machinery wit) 
which the world is familiar. The wealth created by skill may be in- 
dicated by a few facts. One pound ot steel wire worth 70 cents makes 
7,000 screws for the Waterbury watch, eachscrew worth 1 cent, making 
570. 


PRODUCT OF 13,800 ACRES OF LAND FOR THE PRODUCT OF ONE BAR OF PIG-IRON. 
A bar of pig-iron worth $5 made into horseshoes becomes worth $10; 
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into needles, $55; into pocket-knives, $3,250; into buttons, $30,500; 
into watch-springs, $276,000! These values are the creation of labor. 
In the progress of the material from the ore-bed to thé finished watch, 
it passes through hundreds of processes, in each of which the hand and 
head of the deft and skillful workman are necessary to prepare it fo: 
the processes thatare to follow. The nation that exchanges 
dollar a bushel for foreign-made watch-springs gives the 
13,800 acres of land for the product of one bar of pig-iron 


wheat ata 


product of 


AVING OF FARM LABOR 


The mechanical industries have not neglected the far The to 
ot his trade have been revolutionized and the hardships of his life m 
terially lessened by them. Fifty years ago agriculture was one of the 
most exhausting of pursuits. The sickle, the scythe, and the cradie 
were its principalinstruments, ‘Theiremployment demanded hard and 
unremitting toil. They have been superseded by machines with the 
aid of which the farmer does his work for the niost part while seated 
and under shade. Like a conqueror, he ‘‘ drives his team afield’’ and 
reaps, binds, and thrashes his grain with hardly any manual labor. 
The beneficent instruments that have thus smoothed the rugged path 
of life for the farmer are the products of American invention. They 
are the results of training and discipline received and thought evoked 
in the mechanical workshops of this country. 

But invention in aid of the farmer does not endin the field. Itsup 
plies the elevators which handle his grain, the locomotives and c: 
which haul it to the markets of his own country, and the steam-ships 
which carry it todistantlands. No farmer, therefore, should favor the 
establishment of an economic policy which would limit or retard me- 
chanical progress. 


mer. 


HAVE NOT AMERICAN WORKMEN LED THE WORLD IN INVENTIONS 


When we point to the reductions which have been made in the prices 
of articles by reason of inventions which economize human labor and 
give to each man the working power of many men, we are met by our 
free-trade friends with the statement that this cheapness is not a char 
acteristic of this country alone; that it is seen operating all over the 
world. Though the greater effectiveness of labor be observable uni- 
versally, is it not a well verified fact that the inventions of this country 
have been the principal factors in securing this result ? 

Is it to be supposed that in this age the developments of science and 
art can be kept secret? Is it to be supposed that an invention which 
cheapens steel in this country will not cheapen steelin England? Does 
the Democratic party believe that the human mind has reached the 
limit of its powers—that all the secrets of the universe have now been 
exposed? Are we to live henceforth exclusively on the discoveries of 
the past, without hope and without confidence in the future ? 

It may be true that at any given moment the foreigner may defeat us 
by a 30 per cent. difference in the cost of some manutactured article. 
If, then, by means of Americou invention we reduce our price 60 pe 
cent. (or 30 per cent. below the price abroad), the foreigner may im- 
mediately take our invention and by applying to it his cheaper labor 
again reduce his price to a point much below ours, It is therefore ob- 
vious that no matter to what siage of reduction wages or prices may be 
brought in this country, the foreigner can at any given time undersell 
us. 

Yet the Democratic policy would require us to employ the foreigner 
to the exclusion of our own workmen. That party would concedethat 
invention has ceased, and to secure cheapness for the moment would 
abandon tbe certainty of future inventions. 


IF LABOR IN EUROPE MUST CONSTRUCT OUR MACHINERY, 


MUST REPAIR IT. 


LABOR 1 EUR 


If it be admitted that by reason of its cheapness foreign labor must 
construct our machinery, it must follow as a natural consequence that 
foreign labor must repair it when out of order. Great establishments 
and plants can not be maintained on repairs alone; and if they could, 
the expense of maintaining them for repairs alone would be altogether 


disproportioned to the results. On repairs alone our workmen could 
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Minnesota and Manitoba were reached 


+} 
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not acquire the skill, experience, and familiarity necessary to thor- | 


oughly understand and efficiently and promptly repair delicate and 
complicated machinery. That which may be simple to the man who 
made it may be of exceeding complication to him who did not. 

The purchase of our machinery abroad practically necessitating re- 
pairs abroad, our people would be absolutely deprived of all mechan- 
ical industries and compelled to resort to agriculture for subsistence. 

This would be an extraordinary condition for a people who have de- 
veloped the greatest inventive talents of the age. The most splendid 
triumphs of mechanical genius during the past quarter of a century 
have been effected by the mechanicians of this Republic. The most 
beneficent improvements in both the large and small economies of lif 
for all mankind have been made by them. Must we require improve- 
ments now tocease? Shall our inventors retire from the position which 
a high tariff has enabled them to occupy, that of advance agent 
progress? Is it not so probable as to amount to a certainty that the 
developments of the past are but the first steps in the great march of 
improvement? 


It it be true that no consideration would now induce us to part with | 
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the sewing-machine, the air-brake, and the thousand other valuable 
devices to which we have become accustom why should we be will 
ing to set on foot an econo ul that would destroy all opp: 
tunity for future in v t the American mechanic to 
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These inventions and improvements were not made by agriculturists, 
but by mechanics. In the natureof things a knowledge of mechanical 
forces was necessary to their conception and development. fen so de- 
termined to achieve should not, by the selfishness of the moment, be 
irrested in their great ¢ ) nti in the history of 
he world. 

When, by perfect equilibrium of our industi W l have deve 
oped to the highest degree the inte! uality and of our people, 
when we shall have rounded out all their facult t ion and 
construction, then will it be found t whata ) lled the neces 
saries, comforts, and even luxuries of life will cease to be objects « 
serious concernment; they will be mere by-products, whi 


have as matter of course, while the great consideration will « 
the finding of fitting work for head and hand, and the greater dev 
ment, by inquiry and analysis, of man’s power over nature. 

By doing our own work we shall have 
short distances apart throughout the entire extent of the contin 
affording to all engaged in mechanical trades constant, remunera 


centers of industry ex t 








and honorable employment, with opportunity for the developm ( 
every aspiration. By this means the workmen throughout the count 
will be brought into intimate touch and relation, by h the sens 


of invention will be quickened. By the same means the : 
will be furnished not only with the most 


his door, but also with that which men pri 


rative ol 


emun ri 
» bevond pecuniary reward, 


the advantage of association, with all that it implies: a higher range 
of social life, schools, academies, libraries, museums, works of art and 
taste, theaters, opera-houses, and all the elements that distingt lif 
in communities from life in isolation. 

The people of this Republic will prefer to be called great, not fo: 
sort to the forces that waste and destroy, but for development and uti 


ant 
ut 


ization of the benefi 





powers of production by giving t« 











great discoveries and inventions in all departm of s« ce and ar 
In this way and this only can they fulfill their high mission ar g t 
peoples of the earth. 

TH 5 TH AND TH PROTI 

Mr. President, yesterday I heard the Senator from 
GAN] take exception to a statement made by tl senat n lowa 
{[Mr. ALLISON], who denied that the tariff bill under deration 
was sectional in its bearing. The Senator from Iov that the 
tariff bill operated equally upon all the people and upon every section 

| of the country, and that it could not truthfully be said that it was 
either sectional or unfair. The statement of the Senator from Texas 
has been repeated by almost every Senator on that side of the ¢ 1 
ber. 

The Senator from Texas stated that the North LE : iu 
facturing countries, while the West and South are agr tral coun- 
tries. Why, Mr. President, ere » time in t vorld when 
countries had not arrived at even t tural st First cat t] 
pastoral condition; then came agriculture; then the mauufacturing. 
States can have and should have both agriculture 11 ctu 
Iliinois is as great an agricultural State as Texa nd yet Ilir 
of the greatest manufacturing States in the Union ennsy! i 
as great an agricultural State as any State in the South t ! 
vania has most extensive manufactur 

Is there any law in the United t 

| Texas, with their immense herds t i t ) 
tained from them and spinning itinto cloth? | ] h 
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prevents them from taking their surplus cotton and spinning and 
weaving it into cloth, as is done in Connecticut or Massachusetts ? 

The Senator who last occupied the floor [Mr. Vancrt] complained 
that an enormous wrong had been inflicted and great discrimination 
had been made because binding-twine had been put upon the free-list 
and cotton-ties and cotton-bagging had been subjected to aduty. I 
disagree with the gentlemen who voted for free binding-twine, tor I 
believe that the dropping of any industry from the datiable list affects, 
so far as it goes, every industry and the wages of every artisan through- 
out the country. I believe, in order to have a perfect system of indus- 
try, there must be an equilibrium of all industries and that this 
country must produce everything which by nature it is capable of pro- 
ducing. 

When we know that great fields of iron ore lie in the mountains of 
Alabama, Tennessee, Georgia, and other States of the South, when 
we know that throughout those States there are great deposits of lime- 
stone and all that is necessary fer fluxing, great deposits of coal fit for 
coking and for steam in the very region where the cotton is produced, 
I should be surprised to be told that these people, having the chance 
to take that ore and coal and make iron, could not doit. Especially 
would it be strange if they could not make cotton-ties, for they belong 
to one of the radimentary processes o! iron-making, If those who favor 
this tariff are engaged in perpetrating a wrong upon them, why do they 
not do this work themselves? Do they plead mental inferiority ? 

Mr. REAGAN. Will theSenator allow me to answer him ina word ? 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. Certainly. 

Mr. REAGAN. The capital is concentrated in the older portions of 
the country, and, under the influence of legislation which has been 
passed, capital has been added to capital, and the agricultural portions 
of the country have been so taxed for the support of manulacturers that 
they could not accumulate money. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. That is the most astounding proposition I 
ever heard in my life, that one of the very richest States in the Union 
can not put up a cotton factory. 

Mr. REAGAN, I meant the general basiness of manufacturing. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. Build one factory and that will build 
another, and the second will build athird. There must be a begin- 
ning. It was but a short time since the monopoly of manufacturing 
was east of the Blue Ridge Mountains and north of the State of Mary- 
land, Now the center of manufactaring has gone over the mountains 
and into the Western country. All that these Western people had at 
the start were their courage and their enterprise. ‘The manutactories 
had always been in Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and the 
other Eastern States, but now the manufacturing supremacy of those 
States has passed away. 

With a tariff law operating uniformly over a great country like this, 
when industries are established in certain localities and other locali- 
ties afterward develop, it will sometimes happen that hardships will 
accrue to individuals, Such hardships are now being suffered in the 
Eastern States. People who established in those States manufactures 
ot barbed wire and other articles find that the same class of manu- 
factures are now not only nearer to the points at which barbed wire 
and other articles are wanted, but the ore or raw material is nearer to 
the mill as is also the coal necessary to make it, But, like men, they 
stand up to the consequences ofthe change. They say if we have made 
a mistake in locating our industries in an improper situation we must 
suffer the loss and must readjust our workshops. If we can not make 
barbed wire we can make something else. Itis not the fault of the 
law that the industries are more profitably pursued elsewhere. 

Where the law bears equally on all, capital will adjust itself to the 
demands of business and to the probabilities of profit in all parts of the 
couutry. The law gives equal facilities to every man in every part of 
this country toengage in any business he chooses. As far as my con- 
stituency are concerned, I should be ashamed to claim that they are 
robbed; for, I can assure yon, whenever there is any chance to get a 
portion of the plunder, if they do not get their share they will not 
complain. [Laughter.] They are going to be alert and getin. The 
trouble with the constituents of the Senator from Texas is that they 
have been asleep, they have not fully ‘caught on’’ to the movement, 
but we have seen signs lately that they will do so. Throughout the 
entire State of Virginia such a movement as has not been heretofore 
Taam is now going on, building up the industries of that State, and 
if the protective policy shall continue it will make that State one of 
the great manufacturing States of the Union. So it is in Alabama; 
so in Tennessee; and so it will be throughout the Union if the protect- 
ive policy shall remain the policy of the country. 

STATISTICS OF RECENT PROGRESS, 

What has the tariff done for the South? Ina few years of the new 
policy that section has shown more progress than in a century it would 
have shown under the old. In 1880 the number of cotton mills in that 
section was 142; in ten years they have doubled. In 1880 the num- 
ber of bales of cotton consumed by those mills was 180,000 pounds; 
in 1889 it was 500,000 pounds. In 1880 the pig-iron produced in the 
South amounted to 350,000 tons; in 1889, to 1,780,000 tons. In the 
same period the product of wood-working est: blishments has increased 
by 225 per cent. In 1880 the amount of coal mined in the South was 


A 


2,000,000 tons; in 1889 it was 13,000,000 tons. In 1880 the tota) 
value of the manufactured products of the South was $3,300,000: in 
1889 it was $30,000,000 ! 

The railroad mileage of the South has increased from 17,808 miles 
in 1880 to over 40,000 miles in 1889. The assessed value of Sonthern 
property, which in 1880 was $2,000,000, 000, is now estimated at $4,000 
000,000. 

These figures show that a new era has opened for the South, that a: 
last the brain and hand are working together, and that with a conti 
ued policy of protection the ultimate development of all the mate: 
resources of that section is assured. . 

In order to show that some progress is making, even in inventio 
I will cite the advance shown in a few of the Southern States in ¢! 
ratio between the number of patents and the numbers of white pop 
lation since 1870. The figures of the Eleventh Census not being ye; 
available I have based my computation of population for 1889 on the 


estimates of the New York World Almanac for 1890. As in the case 
of the figures cited earlier, I have in this case also excluded all consid 
eration of the numbers of the recently manumitted class, from whom 
in the nature of things, no great creative effort could yet be expected 
: Sa i = _— 
States. | 1870. 
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The tariff therefore stands for aggregation because it tends to develop 
aggregation. It implies that all the wants of the country can 
supplied by our own people. It stands for association, for strength 
for homogeneity, for national self-development. It promotes equa!i 
of material conditions among our own people and prevents a descent 
to the lower conditions of life that obtain in other countries. In a free 
and self-governing republic equality of conditions must precede and 
accompany a progressive and enduring civilization. Those conditions 
are impossible without a protective tariff. It would be folly for \ 
situated as we are, to attempt the task of equalizing conditions o! | 
ing with those of foreign peoples of lower material conditions. 

The tariff encourages the pursuit of all the industries in our own 
country; it therefore tends tosymmetry of industrial development. 

Free trade, and what is called ‘‘ revenue retorm,’’ which practically 
amounts to the same thing, would keep us from developing our own 
resources and compel us throughout all our history to be industrial!) 
dependent upon other nations. In so far as it permitted progress 
the development would be uneven, one-sided, and unsymmetrical. | 
tends to the creation of castes, one consisting of the very rich, few in 
numbers, but great in power; the other of an enormous mess of thie 
very poor. The reason why men preferred slavery to freedoia wast 
same that impels them to oppose a protective policy, namely, to ob- 
tain the labor and sacrifice of others in return for less labor and sacri 
fice of their own. 

For our country, therefore, free trade and ‘‘revenue reform’? stand 
for national dependence, inequality, and waste. While the protective 
tariff cheapens products by promoting inventions that elevate human! 
free trade and so called ‘‘revenue reform ’’ would cheapen product 
degrading humanity. 

It will not be matter of surprise—indeed it seems highly proba)le 
that under the operation of the measure now pending in this body th 
industries of the country will within ten years be brought to an e011!!! 
rium, so that we shall have practically no surplus staples for e\ port 


THE FARMER AND THE PROTECTIVE POLICY. 


Agriculture, though the basis of all other industries, can never 0! 
itselt develop the highest form of social life. With agriculture, pop 
lation must always be sparse. Its fundamental condition is, not that 
men shall come together in aggregations, but that they shall stand 
apart. The labor of the field is, as a rule, labor of isolation. [n 1 
men are a series of units, not an aggregation. Many of them have s« 
lected that occupation, not from choice, but from necessity; from th: 
lack of other opportunities; from the absence in their community o! 
that amplitude and variety of industrial development necessary to afford 
scope and play to the varying tastes and adaptabilities of men. _ 

The recent organization of Farmers’ Alliances in this country is au 
indication that the farmer is beginning to understand the needs 0! 
association. He realizes that men in isolation are ciphers in comparison 
with those living in aggregations, where they can bring their influence 
to bear on their Government as well as on their fellow-citizens in othe: 
occupations. He has observed that the movements which have been 
instituted by populous communities and associations have beeu, to 4 
large degree, successful. He is learning the strength which lies in 4s- 
sociation and organization. The popularity of the Farmers’ Alliances 
is derived from the awakened sense of pleasure and the gratified sense 
of power which association and aggregation bring to a ciass hitherto 
comparatively isolated. ; ‘ 

It has its genesis in the yearning for society. The American farme! 
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wishes to be in touch with his fellows. Like all other Americans hx 
longs for broader intellectual interchange. His hopes and aspirations 
are reflected in his children, who, often at an early age, fly trom the | 
isolation and monotony of the farm to seek the life and bustle of the | 
city. 

To enable the farmers to realize the full benefit of the associative 


can succeed by a high tariff in widening our indust 


iS] 


| farm products relatively dearer. The farmer, therefore, has everything 
to gain by a policy which induces the people of th yuntry te do all 
their own work. 
Instead of precipitating increased num! irming by lowering 
the tariff and reducing the numbers employed in the work-shops, if we 


ul de 


velopment 


tendency of the age, to give to their occupation the strength and in- | and rendering it unnecessary for our skilled workm« a to have recourse 
fluence as well as the pecuniary reward to which it is entitled, they | to the land, our nataral increase of population will in a few years en- 

should not be content with organizing Alliances; they should aid in the able our factories toconsume all the products of our farms 
organization and development of communities in proximity to their In a properly adjusted system of industry the artisan is as necessary 
farms, | to the agriculturist as one blade of a pair of shears is to theother; and 
For this reason there is no class of menin this country whose in- | both are indispensable to the state. It may be said by the free-trader 
terests are so absolutely bound up with and dependent on the policy that the foreign mechanic can supplement the American agri ulturist 
of protection as the farmers, Not only is that the policy which gives | and that he will cost less, But this pla the ilturist in one 
country and the consumer of his products ir another, 5,000 miles away. 


birth to and develops communities in proximity to the home of the 

farmer, but it is the only economic policy consistent with the existence | 
of the independent working farmer. 
SUGGESTION OF THE EFFECT oF TRADE ON AGRICULTURE. j 

Men who seriously reflect on the subject will find it difficult to es- | 
cape the conclusion that long persistence in a policy of free trade would, 
by destroying the present system of farming, effect the ruin of the Re- 
public. As our population increased (as increase it will, and rapidly) | 
the absence of a sufficiency of mechanical industries would drive peo- 
ple more and more into agriculture. As there would be but little 
opportunity for the investment of capital, except in land, which the 
people must have, large capitalists would be quick to grasp their op- 
portunity. Their only resource for profit would be in the ownership 
of great landed estates, on which to exploit multitudes of tenant farm- 
ers, over whom they would exercise the dogmatic authority of lords- 
paramount. 

The free American farmer of to-day would disappear, to be replaced 
at first by the lessee, next by the tenant at will, and later on, in the tut- 
ure, as theexploitation continued and became more intense, by men who, 
however free in law, would in fact, like the Coloni of Rome, become at- 
tachments of the soil on which they worked, tor all practical purposes 
the personal property of the landed magnate. Let us take a lesson 
from history. ‘‘ Great estates,’’ said Pliny, ‘‘ruined Italy.”’ The 
greed and selfishness that destroyed Italy are still doing their perfect 
work among the nations of the earth. 

An excellent authority * estimates that in order to have an equilib- 
rium between agriculture and all other industries in any nation the 
number of persons engaged in agriculture should not exceed one-third | 
the number engaged in all occupations. That is the proportion whose 
labor, properly applied, can produce the food supply of all the people | 
without leaving a surplus, If more than this proportion are farmers | 
their competition with one another reduces to an abnormal and unre- 
munera.ive degree the compensation which they should receive in so 
arduous an occupation. According to the census of 1880 the number 
of separate farms in the United States was 4,008,907; the number of per- 
sons engaged in agriculture, 7,670,493; the number of workmen en- 
gaged in all occupations, 17,392,099. The farming class, therefore, 
constituted 44 per cent. of the whole working body. 
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IN THE ABSENCE OF DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRIES, TENDENCY TO OVERCROWDING OF 
THE FARMERS’ OCCUPATION. 


The constant tendency, in the absence of sufficient protection and en- | 


couragement for manufacturing industries, is to an overproportion of 
cultivators of the soil. Agriculture being a primitive occupation, re- 
gairing for its conduct on a small scale but little capital and compara- 
tively little skill, may be undertaken by persons who for any reason 
fail to find occupation in any of the great fields of manufacture. What- 
ever, therefore, tends to discourage the establishment or maintenance 
of manufactures or to limit their variety tends in the same degree to 
encourage men to engage in agriculture. That is to say, men who fail 
to find employment in their accustomed occupation, having no skill in 
any other, are necessarily thrown back to the land, from which by hard 
work they may hope to secure at least asubsistence. Workmen in any 
and every industry thrown out of employment by a reduction of the 
tariff, therefore, swell the great army of those who cultivate the soil. 
Every such addition to the number of agriculturists not only tends by 
competition to reduce the price of agricultural products, but at the same 
time reduces the number of persons who would be consumers of those 
products. 

According as we increase the numbers of our skilled workmen, we do 
not diminish the number of farmers. As we diminish the number of 
skilled workmen weincrease the number of farmers. When the tarmer’s 
occupation is invaded he has norecourse. Not being askilled mechanic 
he can not ia turn invade some other occupation. All mechanics can 
become farmers without preparatory training; no farmer can become a 
mechanic without such training. When we shall possess the utmost 


diversity and multiplication of industries, therefore, we shall have com- | 


paratively fewer farmers and a relatively greater number engaged in 
skilled industries. 

The trend of population from farming to industrial pursuits will then 
have a tendency to make manufactured articles relatively cheaper and 





*Mr. J. R. Dodge, Statistician of the Department of Agriculture. 
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because that policy was not 

Had the protective policy 
than it was the entire country would now be dotted with manufacturing 
s, but busy towns 
of the neigh- 


{fa century sooner 


few miles apart, in which the farmers 
borhood would find ready and remunerative markets. In other words, 
in a properly adjusted system of industries the farms would feed the 
factories and the factories would consume all the products of the !arms, 
There would then be no overproduction of farm products for export; 
the ‘‘home’’ market (in the strict sense of the term) would consume 
all that would be produced, and the tarmers would have the benefits and 
profits coming from direct sales to consumers, without the intervention 
ot brokers, commission merchants, railroad magnates, and the army of 
middle-men who now appropriate what under a better system would 
be the farmer’s profits. The delay in the adoption of a distinctly pro 
tective policy postponed till the coming generation that fullness ot de- 
velopment and that variety of industry which, if a strong taritt be 
maintained, we shall at no distant day secure. 

As our population has increased by immigration and natural growth 
the meagerness of our industrial development and the absence of va- 
riety insuch industries as were established afforded insufficient accom- 
modation for our rapidly increasing numbers. Hence very many men 
who would have preferred town or village life and who had n 


sither 


| taste nor inclination for agriculture were compelled to resort to it for 


a living. And thus the lotofthe farmers, already sufficiently hard, be- 


| came gradually harder because of the disproportionate increase in their 


numbers, and can not materially improve till the manufacturing ac 
tivities of the country are developed in proportion to the numbers en- 
gaged in agriculture; in other words, until an equilibrium is estab- 
lished between the manufacturing and agricultural industries. 


FREE TRAD wot D INJUI rHE FARMER 
Instead, therefore, of the free-trade or low-tariff policy benefiting 
the farmer, it would seriously injure him. Whatever may said 





inces the establishment and 


against a tariff, it is undeniable that it int 
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maintenance of manufacturing enterprises. 
ment to labor and keeps the wheels of industry and commerce in mo 
tion. The men who are to eag and wear the products of the farm can 
pay for them only from the fund created by those manufactured prod- 


ucts, for the money result of a manufacture does not end with the 


making of the article, but follows through every movement of its 
transportation and every transier of its ownership. 
Any reduction of the tariff, therefore, which throws factory opera 


snt must result in throwing men out 
and offices. 
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ment on railroads, steam-ships, and in city stores 
products of factory labor, being no longer transport 
merchants to ‘* place” them, no salesmen to indace 
stores to buy them, no book-keepe1 
nor, indeed, will the city storeitself be required in which to 
for sale. Thus the politician who formulates a tariff bill which re 
in closing up a factory in the remotest corner of the Uni 
the reasonable profit of its business is but touching the electric but- 
ton that rings the alarm in every avenue of labor throughout the land 
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and loudest of all in the open highway, where every farmer may heat 
| A POLICY OF VARIED INDUSTRIES THE BIRTHRIGHT OF THI ARMER = ILD 
In a strictly agricultural community, if a farmer desires to give his 


| children that broad character of education necessary to fit them to en- 
joy an advanced civilization and to per the |} 


orm with the highest degree of 
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efficiency the duties of citizenship in a country which depends for gov- 
ernmental direction upon the intelligence and sound judgment of its 
people, he must send his chil-‘lren away from home; whereas if manu- 
facturing centers were established within convenient distances and in 
h 3 door. 


would be almost at Hence, his children could remain at 


home and have the advantage of parental supervision and authority at 
that important period; and the farmer and his wife would find in their 
home that solace of life, society, which present conditions render im- 
po Ss ble. 

here would also be opportunity afforded the farmer’s children to 


enter upon the occupations to which by taste and nature they may be 
adapted. With a protective tariff that confines the work of this coun- 
try to the people of this country, these young people would not be 
turned out at maturity to compete with the starving labor of other 
lands. They would not find themselves at the threshhold of their ca- 
reer engaged in a hand-to-hand struggle for existence with men who 
ha\e no alternative bat to work at low wages or starve; men who, hav- 
ing no access to land, must accept proffered conditions, however hard. 
Does not the farmer wish for his children all the opportunities of ad- 
vancement which they have the ability to utilize? Is not his whole 
life characterized by an unselfish desire to advance their interests? 
‘The time is close at hand, if not already upon us, when allavailable 
or desirable land in this country will be held in private ownership. 
From what we know of farming and of the prices that can be obtained 
for the products of the farm all over the world, itis oat of the question 
to suppose that from the products of his farm any farmer of average 
condition can take care of his children as they grow up and go out into 
life. Imagine the case of the farmer who has three or four children 
growing into manhood and womanhood. Hecan not, from fhe profits 


of his farm, buy from private owners three or four quarter-sections of 


land with which to start the young people in the world; and, were he 
able to do so, they would necessarily be engaging in competition with 
himself in the production of farm products, increasing the supply and 
lowering the price. Nor caa he take into the old homestead the wives 
or the husbands of his children, for it would be impossible for them 
all to make a living on an average-sized farm. 

Even were that practicable it is not to be supposed that, with vary- 
ing tastes and aptitudes, all the sons or sons-in-law of farmers would 
be contented to gointo farming, or would, by so doing, be putting their 
lives to the best use, whether for themselves or for their country. The 
children of even one hundred thousand farmers would evince too great 
a variety of tastes to make it conceivable that all of them would be con- 
tented on farms. How much more true is this of the children of four 
million farmers! A large variety of industries and occupations would 
be indispensable to enable them to make out of their lives the most 
that is possible by enabling each to find that vocation for which his 
talents might fit him. 

For the training and development of whatever talent he may have 
the farmer’s boy must seek instruction in his own country. Unlike 
the son of the city merchant or of the successful lawyer, physician, 
or artist, the farmer’s son can not spend years in the study of an occu- 
pation in toreign countries, and it is better that he should not. He 
who takes high talent into the machine-shop contributes more to the 
elevation and advancement of humanity than the prize-scholar of the 
university. 

A policy of varied industries is therefore at once an heirloom to the 
farmer’s child and his birthright. When he steps out of the old home- 
stead (as, in ninety-nine cases ina hundred, step out he must) he should 
find established in his own country—and the nearer to his home the 
better—such diversity of industries as to enable him to select for his 
life work that which best suits his taste and temperament. In follow- 
ing his chosen pursuit and rendering service to his employer he should 
receive such compensation as will enable him to live as an American 
should live. This he will not receive unless employers need workmen 
and compete for their labor as keenly as workmen compete with each 
other for employment. 

if all workmen crowd into a few pursuits, the labor market is over- 
stocked and wages tend to a minimum. If the working population be 
distributed throughout a variety of occupations there will be no sur- 
plusage of labor in any of them, and there will be as much competi- 
tion among employers to find workmen as among workmen to find em- 
ployment. 

Inasmuch as the farmers are the most numerous class of the commu- 
nity, their children will therefore benefit more by diversity and mul- 
tiplication of industry than the children of any other class. 

DISADVANTAGES OF EXPORT CROPS, 

in exporting the cereals of the country our farmers, as experience 
has shown, have not only shipped the crop, but at each shipment have 
sent out of the country a portion of their land. They might as well 
have reduced the quantity of the land as toreduce its productive power. 
There is a great and growing necessity for a larger development and 
growth of the classes of crops that do not appreciably impoverish the soil, 
but tor which now, in the aosence of the local markets that, with a more 
general diffusion of manufactures, would exist, there is not sufficient 

demand to compeusate for the labor necessary to their production. 


et IN 
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The farmer who is simply producing things suitable for export 
of necessity confine himself to the cultivation of crops that wil] } 
distant transportation. Hence, much of his time is not fully ocey 
There are probably ten millon persons now engaged in the farm) 
dustry in this country. Assuming that there is but a loss of one , 
time each week by each man, what an enormous economic loss is 
by the country ! 


ADVANTAGES OF LIGHTER CROPS. 


If the American farmer were working not for the inhabitants 
continents, but for his own neighborhood, he would combine wi; 
cultivation of the cereals the profitable culture of various othe: 
ucts of the field, the garden, and the orchard, that not only wo 
exhaust the soil, but would supply to his own family and his 
bors certain favored articles of food which are now too general! 
them. 

For want of local centers of population, which would consti: 
market for the tender and more palatable products of agricult 
as the luscious fruits and berries and the more palatable veve: 
the farmer's family is itself, in many cases, deprived of thos: 
and the table which of all others should be laden with what 
agricultural communities denominate the delicacies and lu 
life is often spread with uninviting ard unpalatable food. 

So, too, what pleasure and profit may not be had in the culti, 
flowers, those emblems of refinement and purity, of which every 
hold in the land should have its daily quota. Millions of dolla 
annually expended in the cities of the country for the adornn: 
delight which these furnish. With centers of mechanical ind 
the neighborhood of his home, the farmer would find ready s 
large quantities of flowers, and in their culture could turn to 
esting and profitable account many hours now necessarily uno 
and add new zest and pleasure to the lives of all the members 
household. 

Those little additions to life are filled with importance for indi 
men and women; they change the standard of living from the | 
to the highest grade. When the industries of the country are 
equilibrium, the farmer is without customers for many product 
under proper conditions would prove highly profitable. At th 
time the workmen of the country and their families lose many de! 
and refinements, are deprived of the very things that mark the d 
ence between the hard necessaries and the luxuries of life. 

In agricultural communities, when young girls or women a: 
prived of father or husband they are left utterly helpless. Comp 
to earn a livelihood, they find no occupation opentothem. They « 
themselves fortunate if they find opportunity to lead a life of 
drudgery on some neighboring farm, or, sadder still, of enteri 
marriage relation tor the sake of ** having a home!’’ 

What a boon to such girls and women would be a neighborin 
lage or town with manufacturing establishments for the lighter ¢ 
of fabrics, affording such work as is adapted to the physical stre: 
and delicate organization of their sex. 


ADVANTAGES OF CENTERS OF POPULATION IN PROXIMITY TO THE FAR 

As all farmers know, agriculture, conducted in proximity to po; 
lous communities, is an occupation wholly different from agricult 
conducted in sections remote from population. 

Under the present system, with farmer’s homc~ remote from « 
of population, not only are their occupants deprived of society, but 
intelligent and aspiring young men and women among them wlio have 
reading tastes or intellectual ambitions can not gratify them 
people in isolation, literature is expensive and art impossible. 1! 
can not have libraries, museums, theaters, opera-houses, It is © 
difficulty that they areable even to maintain churches. 

By being deprived of these amenities the life of the farmer an | 
of each member of his household are often rendered dreary and uninte: 
esting. It may “e fairly said that a few hundred persons constitut 
an averae agricultural community in this country. If each contrib- 
uted one or two dollars toward the establishment of some work of ge! 
eral improvement, the whole would make buta trifling and inadequate 
sum. As anucleus for a library it would serve to buy but a few books. 
On the other hand, as men come together in aggregations they may 
have libraries containing thousands of volumes at a cost to each per 
son of but a fraction ot that which it would cost an agricultural com 
munity to accumulate a few. 

The larger the aggregation the smaller the amount necessary [01 
each person to pay in order to procure comforts, conveniences, and even 
luxuries. The experience of city life teaches that the larger the au 
dience the smaller the amount of money needed from each individua! 
composing it. And although all the advantages of the largest aggre 
gations can not be realized in villages or the smaller towns, yet to tue 
extent that towns and villagesare multiplied in agricultaral sections 
to that extent will the way be opened to the farmer and his family ‘o! 
the enjoyment of social opportunities. eee 

It should, therefore, be the great aim of the farming class to aid in 
securing the adoption of such national policies as may encourage th 
establishment and maintenance of manufacturing industries in al! parts 
of the country. 
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The farmers and their families will be much more contented and} _ If the farmer is to pursue the ‘‘ cheapness’’ of the moment, without 
happy When, in their home surroundings they shall have a larger meas- | regard to the future, he will 1 find the entire population of th 
ure of the advantages of civilization; and those can only be attained by | country, trade after trade, brought to 1 l Lof th p people o 
the growth and development of centers of industry in all parts of the | whom he has been buy yf ind idle 


j semanas, ana bonte Theat 


ple, such as throng 





res 


country. 

As it is, those engaged in agriculture spend much time and money | a} 
in traveling to and trom centers, to and from the nearest cities or| It isa modern idea to ¢ 
towus, Which may be many miles distant. If centers of population | governments keep mil 
existed in proximity to the farm, the money thus expended would be ress all seriou id 
saved and the time utilized in profitable employment. 


hemselves constitute t 
as rity for th 
people constantly « ipied and W 
In agriculture, the barbarous peoples of the world, aided by machin- | ' SF tee cone FF 6 otal ee distribution of ee ae mane 
ery, are fully able to compete with those that are more intellectual. | gons invade one occupation, ther , : : 
With our own inventions in their hands they defeat us. For this rea- a : 
son the agriculturists of the United States should by all possible means 
attempt to build up and maintain a market at home. They should 
not attempt to compete with the ryots of India, who, by the aid of im- | ;¢ } le for tl le ind 
proved railroad systems and extensive canals, are now cultivating | of 9)! the other occupation "his leads naturally to greater comp 
wheat in the immense plains stretching from the base of the Himalayas | tjon and a pression. Owing tothed rancement of in sain 
to the Indian Ocean. of nroanexity which. for the vast steam veare. try Teanot 
But cheapness is not to end with the competition of the Hindoo. | monetization of silver and the consequent disturbance of the money 
Leaving out of view the vast pampas of the Amazon and La Plata, the | cy. the “id. have cha ra 
cheapest agricultural laborers in the world will shortly be found in | 4 merican farmer’s oc :pation | 
the valley of the Congo, raising illimitable quantities of wheat and | [jypect and di ont have. the vom adel 
all the other cereals which our farmers now export. The foreign com- | 4 jew years the mechanical industries be permitted to ret = ad 
petition to which the American farmer is to be subjected has therefore | j ys) h » mechan! 14 - 
hardly commenced. For the moment, owing to the beneficent effects | farmer's calling, the equilibrium will restored, umptic 
of the silver bill recently passed in this body, the competition is not | overtake production tad cated Acid 
so keen as heretofore, but the danger still threatens. only. but of everv Ame1 1 Ww ’ 
The combined inventions of the world are at the disposal of all who fo the end that the adjustment and « ration ry to } 
cultivate land, and whatever injury may not be inflicted upon us by | pority may be reached at the ear aried. it iaaheolutely india 
cheap labor, standing alone, will be inflicted by ingenious machinery in | .hJe that the tariic charges upon it 1 voods shall be maintained 
the hands of the cheap laborer. The time is coming, therefore, when, | .; 4 nt su nthy hh ’ : Fr ee from foreign 
it the industries of this country are not developed to their widest and | .)j, ' 
greatest extent and variety, so that the factories and machine-shops 1 being estimated that if o { untry are 
may consume all the products of our farms, the American farmer will | engaged in agriculture the food want the people can be sup- 
experience a competition the like of which has never been known in | yjjedd_ it is clear that in this ave. wh ntion and wctures are 
the history of the world. transforming the world, a great econom ste Wi i take pla y a 
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POSSIBI HOME COMPETITION, 


But aside from foreign competition how would the farmers feel if, | ™°' en oe es ~~ wae % ee eee — 
with their occupation already overcrowded, one-half the remaining pop- | “""" of the lane pois bic es a aan ee — 
ulation, deprived of their industries, should go into farming? The the — waren 2 me ote e S p been 
farmer’s surplus, already too great, would then be quadrupled and limitable area of land to on CEES S all population. Should 
would not sell for one-half the present price. 

Our free-trade friends inform the farmer that by getting cheaply 
things he buys he will improve his condition, and that he should 
therefore oppose a protective tariff. They fail to inform him that as 
the prices of manufactured articles decline the greater become the in- 
centive and the necessity for the makers of those articles to invade the 
farmer’s domain. 

To illustrate the ever-widening ill-effects, especially to the farmer, 
of a policy which encourages foreign importations without regard to the 
permanent welfare of the community, let us suppose that all who | 
wanted crockery at the lowest price to-day should buy it abroad, which, 
were there no tariff, they would undoubtedly do. That would destroy 
the crockery manufacture of the United States and throw out of em- 
ployment all persons engaged in it, obliging them to invade other occu- 
pations, and, by overstocking the labor market in such occupations, 
materially reduce the compensation of the people already engaged in 
them or throw them altogether out of employment. 

So, also, such of our citizens as should insist on obtaining woolen | 
goods at the cheapest price to-day, irrespective of the interests of their | 
own communities, would find them abroad. If all bought foreign | 
cloths our woolen industries would decay, and the large numbers of 
persons to whom they now give employment would be compelled to 
distribute themselves among other occupations, glutting the labor mar- | 
ket wherever they went, and thus reducing wages. 

Again, those desiring to obtain silk at the cheapest price at the pres- 
ent moment would, in the absence of a tariff, finditin France. If all 

Americans bought their silk in France, the silk industry in this coun- 
try would be destroyed, and all engaged in it would be compelled to | z 
enter other occupations, either displacing nambers of people already en- The free-trader points the farmer to the ‘‘ markets of the world 
gaged in those occupations or lowering their wages. and recommends him to strain every nerve and exert every energy to 

The extension of thesame policy of destruction to the pursuits thus | supply those markets.” He advises the farmer that his mission in life 
newly entered would in time subject them also to 2a like displace- | is to produce a ‘‘surplus’’ which shal! meet the wants of the teemin 
ment of labor, and so, by taking all occupations in turn, we should | millions of other continents. 
find the people engaged in manutactaring industries thrown back | The hope of the farmer of the United § however, is in the home 
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we in this age devote ourselves ricult ilone we should effect a 
] lar more serious V 
the P } 


In my belief, the possil 


| yilities levelopment by means of the in- 
ventions of our people surpass the conceptions of 1 st exalted 
imagination. After the examples we have had of Am in genius 
for invention, to confine s h a pe yle wholly to the labor of cultiva 
ing the soil would be nothing short of culpable and criminal national 
folly, a folly from which the present class of independent, working 
farmers would suffer more than any other class of ! 

The increased protection afforded by this bill will. in my belief, 
largely add to the demand for products of the farm by « raging the 
development of manufacture various d . Taking one arti- 


cle alone—should we manufacture al r tin-plate which we have 
been importing in the neighborhood of $20, OW 1a year, em- 
ployment will be given to probal LO.000 men, », with their fam- 
ilies, constitute a population . { ) per wl » Decome con- 
| sumers of the products of the fan 
With all industries in full operation in a « ry the farmer will 
find a market for a great variety of articles v 1 he can ‘ 
if trade be carried on at long d 
tion. It should be the aim of every nation to dispense with u 
sary transportation. Nothing ca: more absurd than to | ul 
across the ocean to be used by peop vho themse have ki 
and the natural resources for producing those artiel their own com- 


+ ¥ ; ? . 
Istances, A Isportacion is hot} if 


munities. A man sending 3,000 miles for an article w h he can get 
within a mile of his home is guilt f gri 1s waste as well of an 
injury to his community. 


THE FARM! 


from one occupation to another until all were relegated to the culti- | market. The best consumers of his products are h yn countrymen 
vation of the soil, beyond which they could not go. Where, in all They are, man for man, the greatest con n the world of eve 
this, would be the advantage of the farmer? He might, for a time, | thing that is the product ot labor. 

supply some of his wants with less money than can be done under the | The general power of consumption of our people compared t 
operation of a protective tariff, but each purchase of a foreign-made | of other peoples may be indicated in a few words, it | in 


article would be an invitation to the maker of a like American article | mind that our population is not one-twentieth th stio he 
to invade the field of the American farmer. The only prospect of re- | earth. 
lief to the farmer is to have people invade other industries, not his. | The annual production of coffee for the entire world tated to be 
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| 
856,000 tons, of which the United States consumes 265,000 tons, or 30 | 
percent. The iron production of the world is 25,000,000 tons, and of 
this we use over 8,000,000, or one-third. The steel product of the 
world is 10,500,000 tons, of which this country uses one-third. The 
total product of the world in cotton is stated to be 11,421,000 bales of 
400 pounds each, of which this country consumes more than a quar- 
ter. We consume nearly a third of the world’s wool, our consumption 
being estimated at 600,000,000 pounds, We consume a third of the 
India rubber of the world, nearly 40 per cent. of all the coal mined, 
and more than half the tin produced. The sugar crop of the world is 
stated to be 5,114,620 tons, and of this we consume 1,422,900 tons, or 
23 per cent. 

A comparison, by countries, of one article alone, and that of uni- 
versal consumption, will serve as acriterion for all. The consumption 
in this country of cotton is 174 pounds per annum for each inhabitant; 
in Great Britain it is 7.56 pounds to each inhabitant (not one-half that 
of the United States), In Germany, 7.53 pounds; in Austria, 5.27 

unds (not one-third the average for this country); in Italy,5.6 pounds; 

tussia, 3.31 pounds, not one-fifth our average. Thus, with a pop- 
ulation, as stated, of less than one-twentieth that of the world, we con- 
sume more than a quarter o! the world’s production of this great staple. 

The statistics of our agricultural exports for the fiscal year 1886-’87, 
as reported by the Department of Agriculture, show that, omitting cot- 
ton and tobacco, our own people in that year consumed 95 per cent. of 
all the products of our farms. Exclusive of the two articles named 
the exports were but 5 per cent. Including cotton and tobacco the ex- 
ports were 10 per cent. The following are the figures in detail: 


Value of products of American agriculture in 18°6 and of the proportion 
exported in the fiscal year 1886 -’87. 









































stale Production Exportation | Per 
, Toauchs, > 
farm value). | (farm value), | cent. 
Breadstuffs 
Corn $510, 311, 000 $11, 790, 046 9 
Wheat 314, 226, 020 87, 668, 833 27.9 
er 186, 137, 930 | 343, 659 2 
BORSTOT ovcccenrccceveeccesnemopesecenevonnopeetecpansens 31, 840,510 | 691, 809 2.2 
_ inteneias | 13, 181, 330 | 197, 687 1.5 
Buckwheat ......... } 6, 465, 120 | evvcccoense steve 
Rice.. 5, 000, 000 26, 284 5 
Total breadstuffs . | 1,167, 161, 910 100, 718,318 
Meats. sali talhatnn vinnie 62, 522, 185 
Poultry products ...........00.ses00 soul 186, 000, 000 (9, fae 
Hides, hair, ete. ined 93, 000, 000 825, (02 9 
Dairy products | | 
Butter ideas casseeeet 192, 000,000 | 1, 487, 773 8 
SRO sc cnttintniame . saeneaeeiall 32, 000, 000 | 6, 455, 438 20, 2 
Milk : adel 156, 000, 000 | 181, 279 1 
Total meats and dairy products......,.! 380, 000, 000 8, 124, 490 2.1 
Textile fibers : | 
Cotton peviiisibele beonede 2 siabannatels siubbtnas 257, 295, 327 177, 895,501 | 69.1 
er is ovscnncesusnontonwavdsinewsetnneine venetnnd dete 77, 000, 000 | 70, 202 a 
BEOGRAD, TA, COO veccccsetsven-ceresecsvcnene-e0geciel D, BBD, BED fecocccccesncsecsee scence lastenores 
Total textile fibers 343, 295, 327 177, 965,703 | 51.8 
Vegetables : | 
Irish potatoes....... 78, 441, 940 238, 694 3 
Sweet potatoes naletensiibooubetuben: SL Secccontesncisinitinae | ibaileiediie 
Pease and beans ..... ..... 13, 800, 000 450,291 | 3.3 
Market gardens...... 68, 000, 000 256,518 | 4 
Fruits......... ieaieiaiaceten 175, 000, 000 | 1, 601, 979 9 
Hay i 353, 437, 699 130, 804 |......... 
Tobacco ... 39, 082,118 | 22,510,386 | 52.5 
SII cisieiaitiasnaienepcamineanbebiainnce Gimmubedioentl ome 3, 500, 000 | 46,725 | 13 
Sugar and sirup, including honey ........ RINT Tcssncanpvectaenbeliicnentiacnins 
Oloverand grass seed ...........-...ce000. 15, 000, 000 638,329 | 4.3 
Wines . nies 129,108 | 1.3 





Grand totals 


Percentage exclusive of cotton and 
bacco.... eute aseve 


Deducting from the total agricultural exports the amount of the cot- 
ton and tobacco (together $200,405,887), we find that there were ex- 
ported but $173,824,716, and of that amount wheat and meat consti- 
tuted $150,191,018, so that of miscellaneous articles of farm produce 
the amount exported was but $23,633,698. If we estimate the aver- 
age expenditure for food for a family of five persons to be even no 
greater than one dollar a day, an addition of 476,232 families or 2,251,- 
160 persons of all ages tothe population of the country would take up 
this entire agricultural surplus, including wheat and meat, leaving 
nothing for export but cotton and tobacco. 
The census showing our increase of population for the past decade to 
be about 1,500,000 yearly it is clear that it our mechanical industries 
were sufliciently prosperous and sufficiently co-ordinated to keep all 
their workmen constantly employed, so that none were compelled to 
invade the domain ot the farmer, and if, of the immigrants, a fair pro- 
portion were mechanics, or non-agriculturists, it would take but four 
or five years at furthest for the home market to consume all the prod- 
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ucts of our farms, and at prices that would compensate the farmer | 
ter than he has ever been compensated. 

These figures are convincing evidence that the American peopl. 
especially the American farmers—should attend to the wants of the hho... 
market. By intelligent attention to our own needs we should not }; Ave 
any material disproportion between production and consumption a 
sulting in stagnation of trade, with all the evil which that implies 
The so-called *‘ markets of the world’’ arean indefinite and intay.j},), 
element. ; 

EVFECT OF THE SILVER BILL ON THE PRICES OF FARM PRODI: Ts, 

Much of the discontent of our farming population during th, 
decade, and much of the misfortune of which they have been th, 
tims, has arisen from the depression caused by what, for the | 

. States, was the economic mistake of the century: the demonetizatioy 
ot silver. Our farmers could not expect remunerative prices tor ¢}).; 
surplus wheat while competing with the wheat of India, paid 
par with silver purchased at a discount of 30 per cent. Silver 
been during all the age: the legal money of India, it suffered 
of purchasing power in that country when demonetized in Europe a 
America. 

The muititudinous millions of ignorant people constituting the | 
ulation of Hindostan could not in one generation sp far depart | 
their traditional ideas of value as to permit Western legislation | 
fect in the slightest degree the purchasing power of their mon 
dium. Hencethe English merchant, wanting Indian wheat, bought jy 
England or America for 70 cents such quantity of silver bullion as 
realized him $1 (2 rupees) in the mints of India, where the coinag: 
silver is free—the sum of $1, or, in the money o! the country, 2: 
Thus the quantity of wheat which if bought in America would have 
cost a dollar could, by the trick of transmutation effected by demon- 
etization, be bought in India for 70 cents. It is no wonder, theretore 
that the price of American wheat was such as to depress and discouray 
the American farmer. 

But the recent legislation effected by the Republican party, w! 
silver has been brought nearer to a par with gold, is destined to e 
a much needed improvement in the price not only of wheat, but 
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the products of the American farm. That this is not anempty p i 
| ecy the following table, cut from a recent issue of the Cincinnati |’ ; 
| Current, will bear witness: 
Comparative statement of prices of leading articles of agriculture on August 1 
26, 1889 and 1890, respectively. i 
‘ —-— ‘ 
Articles, 1890, | 
Pe eB I va vcnertdncnscectorstenestnrenesees vocenscenencnce cegepienstestncens $1.02 $0. 74 
Corn, No. 2, mixed, buahel ......c0cccccoccssssvecscesseseseee sees wool 52 5 
SN Se IO nd codiclechcrndnnke teennennd dantte widdienaweengniebuie |} .33h 
Rye, No. 2, bushel ................ | .90 ! 
| Flour, winter patent, barrel | 5.25 ) 
Mess pork, barrel ... ‘ | $1.00 
Lard, 100 pounds ............0.++ 6.00 ") 
Short rib sides, 100 pounds.. ...........0-cc0..sceeeeeseeeeee 5. 60 5 
&, B. tatamad, BOD POCIEG .. .cccses cocesecessscvescovceses epeverces 10, 50 5 
Butter, COMMS, DOWIE 6.2.00. 0000000000 00000s e000. scosserecevees yAY 21 
Cheese, GO1GS, DOUG 20000008 sccccsecocccsveseseseres se 1 08} 08 
BER, GOBCD 2.0000 0000evecece 16) 
Potatoes, barrel ........000000sss0rceeseses 200s | 3.50 ( 
Appl>s, choice, barrel..... pe et ee 00 ) 


Rice, Louisiana, pound... 





The beneficent effect of that legislation on our agricultural interests 
is so clearly stated in an editorial article of a leading Democratic daily, 
The New York Sun (August 21, 1890), that in connection with tne 
er’s future I can not do better than read that article. 

It is as follows: 


THE ADVANCE IN THE PRICE OF SILVER. 


The advance in the price of silver from 91 cents to $1.20 per ounce ha 
bearing than seems to be generally appreciated. There is a genera! « 
tion to see in this new departure merely a variation in the amount of currenc 
or aspeculative phenomenon incident toa great and sudden advance int! 
value of an important commodity. 

We have heretofore, in round numbers, exported about 20,000,009 oun 
silver per annum, the remainder of our product being absorbed by Govern- 
ment purchases and by use in the arts. For these 20,000,000 ounces tlicre | 
now opened a market at home, and it would seem at first sight as if for the 
former export to pay our debts abroad we should have to substitute a corre 
sponding export of gold but this is not the case. : 

in our three staple exports, petroleum, cotton, and wheat, we come in!o com 
»etition with silver-using countries exclusively, with the exception of Australia 
Eeypt and India supply cotton and wheat to Europe, and, with declining v alue 
of silver in terms of gold,so long as we were on a gold basis those countric 
were competing with us at a tremendous advantage. This is proved by t 
enormous increase in the exports of wheat and cotton from India during Uv 
last few years. By causing the appreciation of silver, as measured in go d, we 
make Indian wheat and cotton cost just so much more as the rise in the gold 
price of silver measures. 
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Of course we can not expect to get the full measure of this advance ’ eae 
augmented price of wheat and cotton in India and Egypt must, to a certain es 
tent, react in order to meet the increased competition from America. but © 


ropean markets will rise in sympathy with the higher cost of these expo! 
from those countries measured in termsef «old. Of our cotton crop we export 
in round numbers 5,000,000 bales, and of our wheat crop from 100,000,000 to 150,- 
000,000 bushels, It is fair to assume that the advance under normal conditions 
in the price of the exportable surplus of these two staples would reach t w 4 
thirds of the advance in silver, allowing one-third to be taken off the increase: 


now inevitable 30 per cent. rise in the value of silver, we should thus have $10 | 
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standard for Indian and Egyptian wheat and cotton, to enable those countries | the privileged, and the high-born, as well as for the literary, artistic, 


to export at all. 4 nfaand aan r - al - : as i i ae 7 5 ee 

As against the export of 20,000,000 ounces of silver bullion we have therefore and professional classes, the Civ ilization of Europe is high; for the 
the enhanced value of the exportable surplus of wheat and cotton, to say noth- great mass of the people it is low here civilization is the privilege 
ing of oil. of the few; here it is the inalienable right of all. The literature of 


i we receive 2 ce S cot t of the | y _—, : > 
Assuming that we receive 2 cents per pound more for our cotton out of the | Purone is full of the implication that aspiration is the concomitant of 
per bale added to the value of the exportable surplus of cotton, and thus the | birth and wealth, and of those alone. How significant is the fact that 
country would receive from ape at oe nye more than it has received for this | jn all the marvelous conceptions of Shakespeare’s genius no elevated 


iously. The ale li -Jatively rplus of : } 
a The same calculation applies relatively to our surplus o sentiment is attributed to any except men of noble blood 


We believe it will be found that this new value of silver provides the true pro- In literature, as in life, the plebeian is made to ‘*‘ keep his place.’’ 


tection to our agriculturists. And the inferences to be drawn from these facts | This is a philosophy that accords well with the aristocratic spirit and 


are plain. Given $100,000,000 more in the pockets of our farmers, and it is safe | _: . rth 8 : S eee het : ie a 
to argue that an activity such as we have not witnessed in years inthis country with the maintenance of standing armies, which overawe the mass¢ 


must follow in all lines and ramifications of business. and repress their aspiration. It is the philosophy of the di/ettante and 


: : ' the doctrinaire, who discuss the theory of supply and demand as a 
Every man who goes into a business makes some calculation, not |... a : . - pis : 
thea a ; i great natural law,’’ and then, ignoring other natural laws of equal 
only as to probable profits, but as to the possibilities of the business as | __ : 7 ; Pe z ; ae 
oa ; es P and countervailing force, apply their theories to the human lJaborei 
awhole. This he can dowith some degree of certainty as to the home | _ ; ane 
, : 7 ; with the same iron rigidity and cynical indifference that they apply 
market, of which he is sure. He knows the elements entering into the | . : : ) 
: a: it to waste paper and scrap-iron. It is to this class of men, not the 
home demand, the numbers of the population, their manner of life, sini aieslidiaand Site cand Staal anes inliataied Gun Sen maliiiens canons 
: ° eae ° e% nc ‘ ne if at ei 3 s ) if uc Oll ot 2c { y 
the character and degree of their wants, and their general civilization. ’ E 
He can place no reliance on the markets abroad. Whoever leans upon fe oe . as 
" 1. : on it will be generally admitted that the food consumed by the masses 
them leans upon a broken reed. The nations we might trade with are oe ; : 
; : : : ot the people of a country is a fair index of their energy and power of 
liable at any moment to adopt a fiscal or an industrial policy that h: , : canes a ae 
: achievement. Isitnotalsoan index of theircivilization? For of what 


that advocates free trade between nations 


might exclude our products from their markets. ening os 4 : 
; : ; avail is the civilization under which the masses of the people starve or 
Germany, by a single decree—by the stroke of one man’s pen—cut Mes nd ; 
: . . ; in which life becomes a fevered hunt for animal subsistence 
off in a day the entire German market from one of the largest products : ; a Sets 
In order to leave no room fora charge of partiality, | take my figures 


of American exportation, pork. France did likewise as to the French . silica 2 : 
ket. This action was based upon the gratuitous assumption that | "°* O°! 29 American or “protection,” authority, but from the En- 
a ae . oe — peion what | glish statistician, Mulhall. He states the number of pounds of meat 


the pork was not sound, but the decrees were not modified upon the | © : . ; eit 
‘ > ; ° consumed annually by the people of the different countries as follows 
presentation of complete and irretragable proof of the groundlessness . 
of that assumption. The course pursued by those Governments as to | Numer of pounds of meat to each inhabitant consumed in the United 
that article may at any moment be repeated by other Governments. States and in the principal countries of Europe. 
Should the embargo be extended by the French and Germans so as to ee ict 
include all other articies of American export, we could not preventit. Italy a ee ee ital om 
We can not contro! the policies of other nations; we can fully control | Russia veeeees . 48 | France ° 74 
: : : : 8, Sie . Spain esas pdeneatdedine sued 49 Belgium a ; 76 
our own, It is their right to regulate their own affairs; itis our right | yp yo gn 56 | Great Britain 105 
to regulate ours. Austria saiaacetciacseaoktin 64 
What the farmer now receives for his wheat is the Liverpool price Senna seeee cannes vee hae po aches mae urope = 
sermany ovcese i ) The nited States ”) 


minus the cost of its transportation to Liverpool. Under an econom- 
ical system which should develop among ourselves the capacity to do I will remark in passing that two distinguished American authori- 
all our own work our industries would be in equilibrium, and all the | ties—one, Mr. J. R. Dodge, statistician of our Department of Agri- 
products of our farms would be consumed at home at such price to the | culture; the other, an editorial writer on The New York Tribune, of 
farmer as should result from the unrestricted competition of the other | world-wide repute for the accuracy of his computations—agree that the 
farmers of this country. With a varied and natural development of | consumption of meat in the United States is not less than 175 pounds 
all mechanical industry, the tendency of the youth of the country would | per annum for each inhabitant. 

be to enter such of those pursuits as they felt adapted to, and so to} [ut even on English authority it is seen that on the average our 
lessen the tendency to engage in the pursuit of agriculture. Under | people consume twice as much meat per year, man for man, as the peo- 
those circumstances the probabilities are that those who followed agri- | ple of Europe. I think the American computations, however, nearer 
culture would receive relatively greater réward for their labor than | to the fact. 

those who followed other pursuits, inasmuch as the competition among Again, Mulhall gives the statistics of cereals consumed by the peo- 
farmers would tend toa minimum. It is certain that under'an eco- | ple of different countries, as follows: 


nomical system by which we should do all our own work the farmer , 
Annual consumption of ccreals per head of population. 


would finda market at home at good paying prices for all his products. — 
This being the case, a Liverpool merchant wanting American wheat|,,., ies ha ea aie 2 : setntong: 
would be compelled to pay our farmer not, as now, the Liverpool price | Austria... -seessssccoe cs cevveeveseoe sees ennennnes ‘aed as 


. 16 


minus the cost of taking our wheat to Liverpool, but the Liverpool | Holland 
price plus the cost of bringing foreign wheat here; that is to say, our | P?*'" 





Russia 


farmer would not sell for less than the price at which he could be com- | Great Britain... as : eg . 20 


peted with. Germany vokinenes : ’ Sie 24 
With proper development of mechanical industries in local centers | , once for Europe......... “7 
in all parts of our country, it will not be Jong before the farmers will | Annual consumption per head of cereals in the United States 4! 

find ou peopl ‘ i ll the agricul , nw ; Paige ; 
‘or P ne ng io i ° as ” tural produc ts of the As to this item also, our American statisticians cre lit this country 


country; and whenever we are threatened with invasion of foreign ag-|  () ), rs ti 1 } aps 
ricultural produce—and that time is much nearer at hand than many | with a larger consumption, but the foreign authority will not be sus- 
suppose—the same policy which shall have enabled us to do all ourown | 
manufacturing will enable us to protect the farmer agrinst toreign com- 
petition by reserving for him the markets of his own country. 

The utmost that protection can do tor any industry is to keep the 
foreigner from competing with our own people in our home market. 

If we are to have free trade or anything approaching it, our indus- | 
eee and our farmers will find that protection did pro- by them. Mulhall states that— 

y ao : : | If we consider only the working classes, we find that in the United States the 
ieee ne Ge Chaka noe of the heat, meeaes cost of food is exactly one-third the value of inber, whereas in Great Brit ia | t 
“ADC elg nar- | jis almost one-hai/, and in France stiil more. 

kets, so far as they relate to our industries. In a speech delivered at ah ; Seiad ee at tl 
his home, Corsicana, Tex., on May 21, 1888, he said, ‘‘ We produce and | Those figures have deep significance, since at the foundation of all 
exchange among gueneives an cousmene on of the eeadiietn ef eur questions of civilization and human progress must lie the question of 
own laborthan the 300,000,000 0n the continentof Europe.’? Ourhome 
population being 65,000,000 this would make the average production, 
oe an cid aes the eh eee, oa As a further illustration of the importance of the home market and 
a know that this Par too hish a figure at which to ates ‘he the trifling character of our foreign trade, I would remind Senators 
entire body of American Totten anecanaal with those of Europe © | who point to our commerce with Great Britain that in two decades we 


pected of favoritism. 

‘These figures represent the bread and meat consumed by the people 
of the countries named. Although our consumption is thus shown to 
be enormously greater per head of population than that of Europe, 
such is the scaleof American wages that our food costs our people less 
in proportion to their incomes than is paid by the masses of the people 
of Europe for the meager supply of poor and innutritious food eaten 


food. Other things being equal, the quantity and quality of food con- 
sumed by the people of a nation determine the energy of body and 
vigor of mind which they will possess. 


shall have added to our own numbers a population as large as that of 
CONTRAST OF THE CONSUMPTION OF FOOD IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. Great Britain, and that the population so added will consume, man 
One of the essential differences between the civilization of Europe | for man, three times as much as is consumed by the inhabitants of that 
and that of the United States concerns the relation of the masses of | country. 
the peuple to the prosperity of the whole community. For the rich, What folly, therefore, to dwell upon the supreme importance to the 
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American people of the ‘‘ markets of the world.’’ The trade of our own 
people with one another is infinitely to be preferred. We should be 
preparing, by the adoption of proper policies at this time, for the im- 
mense population—at least 250,000,000—which within the lifetime 
of men now living will have assembled within the limits of the United 
States. 

The most beneficial, economical. and natural commerce must always 
be that between neighbors. If I can exchange with my neighbor a 
thing of which I have a surplus for a thing of which he has a surplus, 
it is a more economical and natural exchange than an exchange with 
somebody living at the antipodes. Not only do we gain by saving 
charges of middlemen and avoiding deterioration of goods in transit, 
but, as I have already had oceasion to observe, a consideration of para- 
mount consequence is that we establish here the civilization that comes 
of aggregations, without which weshould be deprived of many of the 
modern comforts, and of that large body of society which has a refining 
and civilizing influence on men. 

Whatever tends to aggregate peoplein communities tends to increase 
the comforts and luxuries of life and to develop human aspiration. A 
man living alone must go through life with little, if any, improvement 
in mental condition beyond that which he inherited. He may even 
deteriorate from the condition at which he began; but where num- 
bers are gathered together each takes inspiration from all. The intel- 
lectual attrition that takes place in society is the great source of the 
advancement of humanity. Without it men would degenerate into 
savages. It is impossible to conceiveof intellectual growth under con- 
ditions of complete isolation. In the proportion in which men isolate 
themselves is their social and intellectual growth retarded. 

Che ultimate result of American development must be the emanci- 
pation of ‘abor from the stigma which the privileged classes of the older 
continents have imposed upon it. They have permitted their laborers 
to remain ignorant and despised them for theirignorarnce. They have 
treated them as_ belonging to an order apart, to a race different from 
their own. This can not be attempted and will not he tolerated in 
America. With the education of our laborer he approaches nearer to 
his employer, and if, as is certain, the education of all is.to continue 
from generation to generation, the line of demarkation in the intelli- 
gence ot the two classes will become less and less apparent. There is 
no necessary connection between ignorance and any form of labor, how- 
everhumble. All labor is honorable; it is idleness that is degrading. 
The time must come when every workman, being asintelligent, as hon- 
orable, and as useful to society ashisemployer, will be treated with the 
same degree of consideration. As men approach nearer to each other 
in intellectual, social, and moral excellence, they come face to face, 
without regard to their business relationship. 

One of the great obstacles to the progress of the working classes of 
Europe has been that during all history legislation has been in the 
hands of men who have been consumers without being producers. As 
might have been expected, the producers have been subjected to an 
elaborate system of spoliation by which they have been compelled to 
support from their hard-earned pittances the magnificent establish- 
ments of royalty, with their superadded infliction of endless ‘‘civil 
lists,’’ by which aristocratic mendicants may live in idleness at the 
expense of the humble. and hard-working producers. 

‘This is the government of a free Republic, without king or kaiser. 
The army on which it relies tor defense is not composed of men Who 
consume without producing. It is not a standing army of a million 
men, but a moving army of many millions, moving, not on the field of 
battle, but in all tne varied fields of industry. We live without fear 
of assault or molestation. With our mechanical resources fully de- 
veloped and in operation we need contemplate no attack. Possessing 
in the brains and hands of our people all the intellectual and all the 
executive powers, all the sciences and all the arts, should great emer- 
gencies arise our workshops as schools of invention and achievement 
will be found again, as they have been already found, the buttress and 
support of the Republic. In waraskillfu andalert population proves 
the greatest defense against an enemy, as in peace it proves the most 
effective defense against hunger and cold. 

In discarding the European political system and admitting all citi- 
zens to an equal participation in the Government, we discarded the 
idea that idleness was entitled to more consideration than industry. 
We also discarded the idea that a workingman is under obligation to 
his employer for the fact of his employment. It does not require 

much reasoaing to perceive that if the workman faithfully perto. ms 
wnat he has agreed to perform he is under no obligation whatever. 

With the independence and self-assertion of the American people 
and the irresistible tendency to equalization among them, if the pro- 
tective policy be continued and foreign trade be not permitted to dis- 
organize and disrupt our industries, the time will come when each 
worker will receive the full value of his individual contribution to the 
common wealth, and when, therefore, no man can acquire more than 
he fairly earns or take from society more than he gives it in labor or 
its equivarent. in my belief the time will come when men, however 
rich or learned, who do not contribute their quota of useful labor of 

some sort to the support of society will be looked upon with much the 
same eye as criminals. They will lose and should lose caste in a so- 


, 


ciety and civilization based upon labor as upon a necessary foundatio 
The maxim of justice is, ‘‘If a man work not, neither shall he eat,”’ 

No American can doubt that our country should stand first amon: 
the nations in all that tends to the unfolding and development of the 
powers of man. 

The implied promise of the Republic to the people of the earth is that 
on this continent shall be developed the highest type of manhood 
The founders of the Republic did not aim at political liberty mere] y. 
They had in contemplation the highest standard of individual and 
social lite, the crowning work of civilization. Their efforts were a) 
earnest that here should be found uot only that equal liberty which 
was to constitute the level plain on which all citizens may stand alike 
but that there should, in time, be found that which alone can give to 
political liberty its highest value, butof which the history of the wor|q 
furnished no example, namely, the opportunity for the equal, complete. 
and harmonious development of all the faculties of all the people. 

An enduring civilization must have its toundations laid not in what 
are called the upper but in the lower levels of society. The histor, 
of the past civilization is the history of the few; that of the comings 
civilization shall be the history of the many. . 

In our schools for the young the teaching of science aud the usefy) 
arts must take the place of dead languages and mythology. The big) 
schoo! of the fature will be the school of technology, supported by th, 
State, in which the children of all the people may learn how to exp!ore 
the recesses of science and to apply their discoveries to the satistaction 
of the wants of man. But the greatest of all schools are the work- 
shops, the schools of practical life. 

These will be found the basis of the coming civilization, in which the 
process of development begins, where it should begin, among the leve| 
masses of the people. 

The same beneficent principle which would warrant us in supporting 
schools ot technology in which to train our youth to investigate th 
laws of nature and to evoke new and subtle forces from the arcana o! 
science will justify us in maintaining a tariff sufficiently high to en- 
able our workmen—those faithful students of a lifetime—to continue 
in their schools of applied science the investigations and discoveries 
which, during the last quarter of a century, have transformed the face 
of industry. 

Whenever the artisans of the United States are subjected in their 
home market to unrestrained competition with the ill-paid labor o: 
other countries, their wages, on which depends their grade of living, 
will decline, their aspirations droop, and their life of hopeful, genial, 
and welcome occupation be turned into plodding, dreary, and unremit- 
ting drudgery. 

It cheapness alone be the desideratum,. without regard to the means 
by which it is attained, then it would seem that in the other countries 
of the world the ultimate is abontreached. The cheapening of human 
life has gone about as far as it can go. As we look overthe face of the 
globe and ‘‘survey mankind from China to Peru,’’ we see millions 
toiling during all their waking hours for pittances that barely sustain 
animal existence. As the masses acquire greater intelligence, thei: 
condition will undoubtedly be ameliorated by an insistence upon ajust 
distribution_of the products of their labor, but even this relie! has its 
limits, for in a stagnant and unprogressive civilization, did they re- 
ceive the entire product, their last state would be little better than 
their first. The great relief is tocome trom improvements in the proc- 
esses by which things are produced, so that without increase of sacrifice 
there may be increase of production, Without such improvements it 
is clear that the sacrifices to be made by men in order to procure thie 
comforts of life would always, even under the most righteous distribu- 
tion of the products of industry, be nearly as great as they now are. 

According to the policy of the Democratic party cheap products mean 
cheap men. 

The policy of the Republican party aims at a reversal of this. It 
seeks to make products cheaper by making human life—fiesh and 
blood—dearer. This means cheap products anddear men. Ina civil- 
ization that is truly advancing, it is only as men become dearer that 
products can become truly cheaper. It does not follow that products 
are cheap merely because they cost less to the purchaser or consumer. 
No inquiry as to cost can be answered without taking into account the 
cost in sacrifice to the producer. If the cheapening is at the expense 
of the producer, the article is not really cheaper, but dearer. ig 

Skillfal men, intellectual men, creative men, may be dear, but itis 
their labor and theirs alone that can effect a true cheapening of prod- 
ucts—a cheapening consistent with the welfare and progress of society 

The policy of the Democratic party presents no outlook to humanity. 
That of the Republican party by encouraging the development of ski!! 
will make men dearerand productscheaper. Theaim ot society shoul: 
be to have dear men and cheap products—not to secure cheap products 
by cheapening and debasing humanity. 

Increase of comfort uniformly accompanies the growth of construct- 
ive intellectuality. The development of this force among the masses 
of the people should especially be the duty of a republic. Their pros- 
perity is indispensable to the perpetuity of a republican form of gov- 

ernment. A despotic government may exist with an ignorant aud 
poverty-stricken population, all pewer being in the hands of a few, 
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while the masses are inert and without responsibility. 
responsibilities of government are shared by all. We have no privi- 
leged class. Power is distributed throughout the entire community. 
Intelligence and opportunity of achievement should be equally dis- 
tributed. 

This measure, Mr. President, I regard as one of the most important 
which could be enacted into legislation. 
every household throughout the land. It will enlarge and develop 
industries already established, will give birth te new industries of the 
most useful and far-reaching character, and will give employment to 
large numbers of men now suffering from involuntary idleness. 

As it is a measure for the protection of labor and ene which will 
largely increase the productive wealth of the country, it is the fitting 
companion of the silver bill recently passed by this body, which will 
secure & more equitable distribution of the productsof industry. Such, 
however, in my belief, will be the increase and development of business 
caused by the passage ef these two measures that it may, and probably 
will, in the interest of a perfect distribution of these products, be nec- 
essary in the near future to make some amendments to the silver bill. 


These measures, to my mind, embody in their conception and scope | 


the highest duty of government, which is to see that all its people 
have work for hand and work fer brain, and just reward for both. 

The passage of this bill, Mr. President, will bring the toilersof this 
country a long step nearer that te which they have a natural right, 
namely, the supplying of all their own wants, and at rates of compen- 
sation consistent with the grade of civilization maimtained among us. 

With those great twin measures on our statute-books, I predict for 


the people of this Republic, by the opening of the next census year, a | 


prosperity and progress unexampled in our own history: or in the his- 
tory of the world. 

Muchof that prosperity will be due to the organizationof great work- 
shops which the pending measure will callinto being. With workshops 
and skillful workmen the Republic will be all-powertul. Without them 
how helpless would it not be? 
paid, well fed,and well housed, the inventive faculty can not assert itself. 
Without the possession of large numbers of such men constantly at work 
in well appointed establishments, in which they may bein touch with one 
another, how can a nation accomplish, and continue to accomplish, the 
largest results in science, art, industry, and invention? The higher 
the range of living for such men the sooner will all their powers be 
developed and the sooner will they succeed in removing from the face 
of nature the veil which during all the ages has hidden in impenetra- 
ble secrecy the beneficent forces that are only now revealing themselves; 


and which yet hides forces of equal or greater beneficence, forces that | 


with the progress of invention and discovery can not elude the unceas- 


ing scrutiny of the human mind, the unceasing industry and immeas- | 
How wise the provision of nature | 


urable skill of the human hand. i 
which refuses to yield its secrets without demanding from man the 
labor of search! 
out the necessity of labor, the charm of life would be destroyed. The 
glory of existence is in achievement. How barren, how wasteful, 
how unbeautiful, how offensive to nature is life without work! Yet, 


from an economic point of view, ill directed work may prove as waste- | 


ful as idleness. To be of the highest efficiency, work must be intelli- 
gently directed. The time that men spend seeking roses in thistle- 
beds is time put to little purpose. The labor of this country can not 
be directed with the fullest intelligence until we do all our own work: 
and this result can never be accomplished without a tariff which shall 
exclude the products of labor performed abroad, except in so far as 
that labor may supply us with articles to the production of which some 
insurmountable barrier exists in our own country. 

The highest aim of society should be to develop man. By develop- 
ing the human being all other development follows. Every facuity of 
mind and hand should be afforded opportunity for expression and ex- 
ercise. Above all, the powers of construction should be encouraged 
and promoted. What miracles have they not wrought! More awe- 
inspiring than the tread of conquering armies are the rush and Whirr, 
the dash and drive, the rumble and roar of the locomotive, as with 
mighty speed and resistless power, in the light of day and gloom of 
night, it traverses continents, bounding over prairies, vaulting over 
rivers, penetrating mountains, pursuing with faithful and unceasing 
pace its mission from ocean to ocean as the ‘‘messenyer of glad tidings’’ 
toall the habitations of men!—its column of smoke the ‘‘pil!arof cloud”’ 
by day, its flamboyant head-light the “‘pillar of fire’’ by night, lead- 
ing the way for labor from the house of bondage throu:.n the wilder- 
ness into the land of promise and of hope. 

With the advance of man in knowledge and skill work will become 
increasingly dignified and ennobled. Labor will become its own liber- 
ator. Increasing intelligence and wise organization will effect its dis- 
enthrallment. Land will become more accessible to the laborers of the 
oldercontinents. The vast and idle hunting-grounds, the parks and pre 
serves held out of reach of the people, will be restored to their prope: 
use in furnishing sustenance for human life. Then will 
turned into plowshares and spears into pruning-hooks. Then will th 
king—which is the people—come to his own again. 

In theearly stages of civilization, man secured assistance in the hardest 


swords 


be 
] { 


With us the | 


Its influence will be felt in | 


| how toeffect condensation and precipitation of the moisture ¢ 
| atmosphere, and, in the fitting season 


Without a high order of workmen well | 


If mankind could have everything it wanted with- | 
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of his toil by domesticating and subordinating to his will the ials 


the dumb creation. In process of time the winds and waters were hat 
nessed; and later, underthe impetusof modern progress, the moresubt 
forcesof steam and electricity. Inall this there wasasteady advance, an 
evolution from therude tothe refined. Thestrength of horses was found 
insignificant compared with the igth of the unseen properties o! 
matter. It is the duty and the destiny of man to continu work 
| of subduing and ‘‘domesticating ’’ the viewless forms of th liver: 
Te this work he is dedicated by the higher law of his being. Whbocan 
doubt his ability, who does not observe his ambition, to evoke from 
| earth and air and sea hitherto unsuspected forces In the ample folds 
of the uurolling years of an illimitable future what may not the genius 
of man accomplish? As the navigation of the sea extended the bound 


earth, what 
Andas the soil is but the 


aries of his knowledge of the 
the air unfold? 


may not tue navy BON OF 
bed in whi 


h the plant may 


securely rest while absorbing and assimilating chemical constituents 
themselves dependent fer their nutritive qualities upon nospheri 
conditions, why may we not look to a time when the nutrition ma 
drawn from the atmosphere direct and when we. may thus return to 
the soilall that we take from it? What widening of the vistaof human 
achievement does not such prospect afford? What marvel Ly we no! 
see when every farmer shall be a chemist, evoking from the circumam 
bient air the life-giving force that is to regenerate the earth, and thi 


by the aid of processes yet to come from the laboratory, by the aid otf 


instruments yet to be furnished by those universities of applied scien 
the mechanical workshops ? 
| So with advancing knowledge the farmer will not be dependent 
his crop upon accidental and ill timed raims, upon alt iting flood 
| ané@ droughts. By securing fuller control of natural forces he will lear 


he uppe 
of recurrence, to descend 
upon the earth “‘like the gentle dew from heaven,’ 
freshing the soil. Thearid lands will then no longer bs 
places will no lenger be waste. 


cause il 
feuctifying and re 


irid; the wast 


Then will the world realize for the first time the full meaning of th 
lines: 

What a piece of work is a man 1 reason if nfinite in 
ulties! In form and feature how express and admiral! In action how lik 
an angel]; in apprehension, how like a god 


Federal Elections. 


SPEECH 


HON. LEVI MAISH, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 30, 1890. 
The House having under consideration the bill (H. R { ) 
supplement the election laws of the United States 


Mr. MAISH said 

Mr. SPEAKER: A party that has] people an 
sees its power rapidly vanishing, sometimes will resort toevery mean 
good or bad, toavert itsimpending fate. The 
House is one of the means resorted to by the n party to de 
feat the doom that awaits it. It has this pur other. The 
elections that have occurred since the last Presidential contest portend 
the defeat of the dominant party at the elections of 1890 and 1892 


f 4 } 
1 0 


t the confide 
measure now before the 
Republic 


pose, none 





and something, its leaders declare, must be done to frustrate the wi 
of the people. 

The success of that party at the last Presi¢ il election was a 
complished by methods that, for vile and corrupting processes, hay 
had no parallel in the history of the country iperadded to the u 
scrupulous use of money, furnished by the beneficiaries of national 
legislation, pledges were made to divert millions the public treasu 
asa reward for the support of that party. It was found that a disco 
tented people, already crushed by the weight of merciless taxatio 
would not tolerate these proposed exactions, and the pledges w 
broken, 

In this dire dilemma desperate expedient re d | 
Federal election law is one of them 

It is certainly not designed to improve the cond 1 of the neg 
race in the South. Ifsuch were its purpose I ha l no argum 
advanced in support of the proposition. It wo he futile to do 
for I can conceive of no measure better calculated to demoralize 
If one fact is more apparent t another is that the colored 
was never in a more prosp cond than |} n 

At no time since the wat is he a ire in his person and } 
erty, at no time were his rights better protected. Contrast | 
tion to-day with his condition during the gloomy « car] 
rule, when, as is alleged, his rights were protected by t farm 
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of the Government, as it is proposed to do by the pending bill. No, | For the purpose of suppresing fraud at elections the bill places their 
the motive for this proposed legislation is the same that actuated the | control in the hands of Federal officers. They are, strictly speaking 
Republican party when they clothed the negro with the right of suf- | Federal officers, because they are appointed under Federal statute: bui 
trage. | they could be called with mach more propriety officers of the Repub- 

The professed purpose then was to save the Republican party from | lican party. They would owe their appointment and retention jn 
overthrow. As was stated by that gifted orator, Henry Winter Davis, | office to the Republican party; and hence they would have a powerfu] 
with a frankness that would be refreshing in this debate, ‘‘ We want | interest in the success of that party. They are besides virtually guar- 
numbers.’’ It was the numbers it got by that means thatenabled it to | antied immunity from prosecution for any crimes they may commit 
succeed for the last quarter of a century. Those numbers, however, | ‘‘for the good of their party.’’ 
have in many places in the South been deserting the Republican party The bill is so framed that these guardians of the purity of the ballot- 
and adding considerable numerical strength to the Democratic party. box may violate every statute, State and national, and under this }j!| 
This, of course, is a very ominous state of affairs for the other side of the | they are in advance indemnified and saved harmless from condign 
House, and the ingratitude of the negro must, in some way, be arrested. | punishment. Now, this is the scheme devised to promote the purity 
He must be made to feel the strong arm of the Government, or to be | of the ballot-box. The bili should be entitled ‘‘An act to contro! 
more exact, the strong arm of the Republican party. elections in the interest of the Republican party.”’ 

It is quite unnecessary to show that this bill is, to say the least, of The people of this country are not quite unsophisticated enough to 
questionable constitutional authority, for itis not every measure that is | believe that all political virtue resides inthe Republican party. ‘(hat 
constitutional that is also expedient or desirable. The report of the | is quite too much even for the gullibility of the Republicans the 
majority of the committee that reported this bill seemed to take the | selves. 
view that if they can show that the bill does not conflict with the Con- Pains and penalties are prescribed in this bill for violations o 
stitution it is all right. The committee declared that there are two | law; but what good does that do if the tribunal is so formed as to in- 
points to be considered: First, the power of Congress to enact such leg- | sure acquittal totheoffender? Under this bill the conviction of a |e 


ing that the language of the Constitution ‘‘is so plain that it seems 
almost superfluous to enter into argument or discussion as to its mean- 
ing,’’ they devote nearly five pages to a discussion of the constitution- 
ality of the bill, and not quite a half page to its expediency. 

‘The bill, however, is inherently so pernicious that the sanction of 
the Constitution can give it no redeeming quality. The ostensible pur- 
pose of it is to guard the ballot-box against frand. The bill contains 
fifty-seven sections, or 1,653 lines, and in many respects it is so com- 
plex and obscure that it will be exceedingly difficult even for intel- 

igent people to comprehend it. It will prove much more of a snare 
than a shield to those whom it was designed to benefit. 


knowing this, would never institute prosecutions against them, for 
they would have only a humiliating defeat and heavy costs of pros: 
cution for their attempt. This bill, therefore, gives a license to elec. 
tion officers to perpetrate frauds with impunity. 

This is the plan presented by the committee and advocated by a large 
majority of the other side of the House to promote that ‘‘ popular con- 
fidence’’ which the committee allege is ‘‘ theonly guaranty of the peace- 
ful acceptance of the verdict of the ballot-box.”’ It can not beseriously 
pretended that a method so permeated from beginning toend with par- 
tisan control as this, can have any other effect than to destroy utterly 
the freedom of elections, 


islation; and, second, the expediency,of doing so. Then, after declar- | eral officer would practically be impossible. The outraged voters, 
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